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PREFACE. 


Tue principal additions and improvements in the 
present edition of the Medical Dictionary, are in the 
introduction of the terms of Botany and those of 
Mineralogy, and the most. modern discoveries in 
Chemistry and Physiology. The work, therefore, 
will now be found to contain an account. of every 
article connected with the study of medicine. 

In conducting this laborious undertaking, parti- 
cular attention has been given to 

1. The aecentuation, in order that the proper pro- 
nunciation of the words may be obtained. 

2. The derivation of the terms, and the declension 
of the words in common use. 

3. The definitions, which are from the most ap- 
proved sources. 

4, The introduction of all the modern discoveries 
in the several branches of medical science. 

In the selection and arrangement of the most 
compendious, the most clear, and the most perfect 
account of the several articles of Anatomy, Biography, 
Botany, Chemistry, the Materia Medica, Midwifery, 
Mineralogy, Pathology, Pharmacy, and Physiology ; 
the Compiler has again to acknowledge his obligations 
to Abernethy, Accum, Aikin, Albinus, Bell, Brande, 
Bergius, Blanchard, Burns, Burserius, Callisen, Cas- 
selli, Cooper, Cruickshank, Cullen, Davy, Denman, 
Duncan, the Editors of the London and Edinburgh 
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Dispensaries, and of Rees’ Cyclopzedia, and Mother- 
by’s Medical Dictionary, Fourcroy, Good, Haller, 
Henry, Hoffman, Innis, Latta, Larcy, Lavoisier, 
Lewis, Linnzeus, Majendie, Meyer, Murray, Nichol- 
son, Orfila, Pott, Richerand, Richter, Saunders, | 
Sauvage, Scarpa, Smith, Scemmering, Swediaur, 
Symonds, Thomas, Thompson, Turton, Ure (from 
whose condensed and comprehensive work on che- 
mistry large extracts have been made), Vaughan, Vos- 
sius, Willan, Woodville, &c. &c. 

It was his original intention to have given to each 
writer the merit of the particular description selected 
from his work, but having occasion to consult, fre- 
quently to abridge, and sometimes to alter various 
passages ; and finding it difficult, and in many in- 
stances impossible, to discover the original writer of 
several articles; and convinced at the same time it 
would be attended with no particular advantage, he 
has preferred making a general acknowledgment to 
particularising the labours of each individual. If he 
has been so fortunate as to have’ compressed within 
the narrow limits of the present publication much 
general and useful information, his object will be fully 
answered. | | | 


SAVILLE-Row, 
September, 1825. 


ERRATA. 


Tue reader is requested to read Matthew instead of IW illiam, in the biographical 
account of Dr, Baillie; and, to refer the last twenty-three lines of the article 
Capsula, page 260. to the end of the article Capitulum, page 258. 


A NEW 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


ABA 


1. In composition this letter, the @ in 

e Greek and a in Latin, signifies with- 

out: thus aphonia, without voice, acaulis, 
without stem, aphyllus, without a leaf, &c. 

2. A. as. (From ava, which signifies of 
each.) Abbreviations of ana, which word is 
used in prescriptions after the mention of two 
or more ingredients, when it implies, that 
the quantity mentioned of each ingredient 
should be taken; thus, Rk. Potasse nitratis 
— Sacchari albi 44 33. Take nitrate of pot- 
sassa and white sugar, of each one drachm. 

A‘azam. An obsolete term used by some 
ancient alchemists for lead. 

AA’/RON. A physician of Alexandria, . 
author of thirty books in the Syriac tongue, 
containing the whole practice of physic, 
‘chiefly collected from the Greek writings, 

and supposed to have been written before 
A. D. 620. He first mentioned, and de- 
scribed, the small-pox and measles, which 
_were probably brought thither by the Ara- 
bians. He directed the vein under the 
_ tongue to be opened in jaundice, and noticed 
the white colour of the feces in that disease. 
His works are lost, except some fragments, 
preserved by Rhazes. 

AA/VORA. The fruit of a species of 
palm-tree which grows in the West Indies 
and Africa. It is of the size of a hen’s egg, 
and included with several more in a large 
Shell. In the middle c* the fruit there is a 
hard nut, about the size of a peach stone 
which contains a white almond, very astrin- 
gent, and useful against.a diarrhoea. 

Asa/crus. <Abigeatus. Among the ancient | 
physicians, this term was used for-a miscar- 
riage, procured by art, or force of medicines, 
in contradistinction to abortus, which meant a 
natural miscarriage. 

A/sacus. (From an Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying dust.) A table for preparations, so 
called from the usage of mathematicians of 
drawing their figures upon tables sprinkled 
with dust. _ 

Azat'str. Abasis. Ivory black; and also 
calcareous powder. 

ABALIENA/TIO. Abalienation ; or 
decay of the body, or mind. . 

_ ABALIENA/’TUS. 1. Corrupted. 
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2. A part so destroyed as to require 
immediate extirpation. 

3. The total destruction of the senses, 
whether external or internal, by disease. 

A/sanet. (Hebrew. The girdle worn by 
the Jewish priests.) A girdle-like bandage. 

Asaprsta. (From a, priv. and Barra, 
to plunge.) Abaptiston. 1, The shoulders 
of the old trepan. 

2. This term is employed by Galen, 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Scultetus, and 
others, to denote the conical saw with a 
circular edge, (otherwise called modiolus, or 
terebra, ) which was formerly used by surgeons 
to perforate the cranium. 

Axapti/ston. See Abaptista. 

Asarnanas. A chemical term formerly _ 
used in the transmutation of metals, signify- 
ing luna plena, magnes, or magnesia. 

Axza/RTAMEN. Lead. 

ABARTICULATION. (From ab, and 
articulus, a joint.) A species of articulation 
which has evident motion. See Diarthrosis. 

A‘sas. An Arabian term for the scald- 
head, and also for Epilepsy. 

Asa/sis. ‘See Abaisir. 

ABBREVIATION. The principal uses 
of medicinal abbreviations are in prescrip- 
tions, in which they are certain marks, or half 
words, used by physicians for despatch and 
conveniency when they prescribe; thus; — 
Kk readily supplies the place of recipe—h. s. 
that of hora somni—n. m. that of nux mos- 
chata — elect. that of electarium, &c.; and in 
general all the names of compound medi- 
cines, with the several ingredients, are fre- 
quently wrote only up to their first or second © 
syllable, or sometimes to their third or 
fourth, to make them clear and expressive. 
Thus Croc. Anglic. stands for Crocus Angli- 
canus — Conf. Aromat. for Confectio Aro- 
matica, &c. A point being always placed at 
the end of such syllable, shows the word to 
be incomplete. 

ABBREVIATUS. Abbreviate; short. 
ened. A term often used in botany. 

ABDO/MEN. (Abdomen, inis. n.; from 
abdo, to hide: because it hides the viseera. It 
is also derived from abdere, to hide, and omen- © 
tum, the caul; by others omen is said te be 
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only a termination, as from lego, legumen, so 
from abdo, abdomen.) The belly. ‘ The largest 
cavity in the body, bounded superiorly by the 
diaphragm, by which it is separated from the 
chest ; inferiorly by the bones of the pubes and 
ischium ; on each side by various muscles, 
the short ribs and ossa ilii ; anteriorly by the 
abdominal muscles, and posteriorly by the 


vertebree of the loins, the os sacrum and os 


coccygis. Internally it is invested by a 
smooth membrane, called peritoneum, and 
externally by muscles and common integu- 
ments. 

In the cavity of the belly are contained, 

Anteriorly and laterally, 

1, Theepiploon. 2. The stomach. 3. The 
large and small intestines. 4. The mesen- 
tery. The lacteal vessels. 6. The pan- 
creas. The spleen. 8. The liver and 
gall bladder. 

Posteriorly, without the peritoneum, 

1, The kidneys. 2. The supra-renal 
Pants, 3. The ureters. 4, The recepta- 
culum chyli. 5. The descending aorta. 
6. The ascending vena cava. . 

Inferiorly in the pelvis, and without the peri- 
toneum, 

In men, 1. The urinary bladder. 2. The 
spermatic vessels. 3. The rectum. 

In women, besides the urinary bladder 
and intestinum rectum, there are, 

1, The uterus. 2. The four ligaments of 
the uterus. 3. The two ovaria. 4, The 
two Fallopian tubes. 5, The vagina. 

The fore part of this cavity, as has been 
mentioned, is covered with muscles and com- 
mon integuments, in the middle of which is 
the navel, Itis this part of the body which 
is properly called abdomen ; it is distinguish- 
ed, by anatomists, into regions. See Body. 

The posterior part of the abdomen is called 
the loins, and the sides the flanks. 

ABDOMINALIS. (From abdomen, me 
belly.) Abdominal ; pertaining to the belly. 

Abdominal hernia. See Hernia. 

Abdominal muscles. See Muscles. 

Abdominal regions. See Body. 

Abdominal ring. See Annulus Abdominis. 

ABDU/CENS.. See Abducent. 

ABDUCENS LAzionuM. See Levator an- 
guli oris. 

ABDUCENT. (Abducens ; orn ab, from, 
and ducere, to draw.) The name of some 
muscles which draw parts back in the opposite 
direction to others. See Adbductor. 

Abducent muscles. See Abductor. 

Abducent nerves. See Nervi abducentes. 

ABDUC/TOR. (From abduco, to draw 
away.) Abducens. A muscle, the office of 
which is to pull back or draw the member 
to which it is affixed from some other. The 
antagonist is called adductor. . 

ABDUCTOR AURICULARIS. 
auris. 

_Axpucror auris. _ See Posterior auris. 

ABDUCTOR BREVIS ALTER. See Abductor 
pollicis manus... 


See Posterior 
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AxpucToR INDICIs MANUs. An internal 
interosseous muscle of the fore-finger, situ- 
ated on the hand. dbductor of Douglas; 
Semi-interosseus indicis of Winslow ; -Abductor 
indicis of Cowper. It arises from the su- 
perior part of the metacarpal bone, and the 
os trapezium, on its inside, by a fleshy be- 
ginning, runs towards the metacarpal bone 
of the fore-finger, adheres to it, and is 
connected by a broad tendon to the supe- 
rior part of the first phalanx of the fore- 
finger. Sometimes it arises by a double 
tendon. Its use is to draw the fore-finger 
from the rest, towards the thumb, and to 
bend it somewhat towards the palm. 

ABDUCTOR INDIcIs PEDIs. An internal 
interosseous muscle of the fore-toe, which 
arises tendinous and fleshy, by two origins, 
from the root of the inside of the metatarsal 
bone of the fore-toe, from the outside of the 
root of the metatarsal bone of the great-toe, 
and from the os cuneiforme internum, and is 
inserted tendinous into the inside of the root 
of the first joint of the fore-toe. Its use is - 
to pull the fore-toe inwards, from the rest of 
the small toes. 


ABDUCTOR LONGUS POLLICIs MANUS. See 
Extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis mantis. 
ABDUCTOR MEDI DIGITI PEDIS. An in- 


terosseous muscle of the foot, which arises 
tendinous and fleshy, from the inside of the 
root of the metatarsal bone of the middle toe 
internally, and is inserted tendinous into the 
inside of the root of the first joint of the 
middle toe. Its use is to pull the middle 
toe inwards. . 

AxspUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI MANUS. A 
muscle of the little finger, situated on the 
hand. Carpo-phalangien du petit doigt of 
Dumas; LHxztensor tertii internodii minimi 
digitti of Douglas; Hypothenar minor of 
Winslow. It arises fleshy from the pisiform 
bone, and from that part of the ligamentum 
carpi annulare next it, and is inserted, ten- 
dinous, into the inner side of the upper end 
of the first bone of the little finger, Its 
use is to draw the little finger from the rest. 

A@DUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIs, A mus- 
cle of the little toe. Calcaneo-phalangien 
du petit doigt of Dumas ; Adductor of Dou- 
glas ; Parathenar major of Winslow, by whom 
this muscle is divided into two, Parathenar 
major and metatarseus ; Adductor minimi 
digiti of Cowper. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy, from the semicircular edge of a cavity 
on the inferior part of the protuberance of 
the os calcis, and from the rest of the meta- 
tarsal bone of the little toe, and is inserted 
into the root of the first joint of the little toe 
externally. Its use is to bend the little toe, 
and its metatarsal bone, downwards, and to 
draw the little toe from the rest. 

Axspuctor ocutt. See Rectus externus 
ocult. 

AxspuCcTOR POLLIcIs MANus. A muscle 
of the thumb, situated on the hand. Scaphosus- 
phalangien du pouce of Dumas; Adductor 
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pollicis mantis, and Adductor brevis alter of 
Albinus ; Adductor thenar Riolani of Dou- 
glas (the adductor brevis alter of Albinus is 
the inner portion of this muscle) ; Adductor 
pollicis of Cowper. It arises by a _ broad 
tendinous and fleshy beginning, from the 
ligamentum carpi annulare, and from the 
os trapezium, andis inserted tendinous into 
the outer side of the root of the first bone of 
the thumb. Its use is, to draw the thumb 
from the fingers. 

ABDUCTOR POLLICIs PEDIsS. A muscle of 
the great toe situated on the foot. Calcaneo- 
phalangien du pouce of Dumas; Abductor of 
Douglas; Thenar of Winslow; Abductor 
pollicis of Cowper. It arises fleshy, from the 
inside of the root of the protuberance of the 
os calcis, where it forms the heel, and tendi- 
nous from the same bone, where it joins the 
os naviculare; and is inserted tendinous into 
the Internal sesamoid bone and root of the 
first joint of the great toe. Its use is to 
pull the great toe from the rest. 

ABDUCTOR TERTII DIGITI PEDIS. An 
interosseous muscle of the foot, that arises 
tendinous and fleshy from the inside and the 
inferior part of the root of the metatarsal bone 
of the third toe ; and is inserted tendinous 
into the inside of the root of the first joint of 
the third toe. Its use is to pull the third toe 
inwards. 

Azrsa’os. (From a, neg. and Be€auos, 
firm.) Abebeus. Weak, infirm, unsteady. 
A term made use of by Hippocrates, de Signis. 

Azesz'us. See Abebeos.. 

ABELMO’SCHUS. (An Arabian word. ) 
See Hibiscus Abelmoschus. 

Abelmosch. See Hibiscus Abelmoschus. 

Abelmusk. See Hibiscus Abelmoschus. 

ABERRA’‘TIO (From abd and erro, to 
wander from.) Formerly applied to some 
deviations from what was natural, asa dislo- 
cation, and monstrosities. 

Asr’sst. (An Arabian term which means 
filth.) The alvine excrements. 

A’pesuM. Quicklime. 

Axnrvacua to. (From ab, dim. and evacuo, 
to pour out.) A partial or incomplete eva- 
cuation. of the peceant humours, either natu- 
rally or by art. 

Axzicum. ‘The thyroid cartilage. 

A'BIES.. (Abies, etis. fem. ; from abeo, to 
proceed, because itrises toa greatheight; or 
from amos, a wild pear, the fruit of which its 
cones something resemble.) The fir. See Pinus. 

Axes Canapensis. See Pinus Balsamea. 

Azicra’tus. See Abactus. 

ABIO’TOS. (From a, neg. and Biow, to 
live.) Deadly. A name given to hemlock, 
from its deadly qualities. See Coniwm macu- 
latum. 

ABLACTA’TIO. (From ab, from, and 
lac, milk.) Ablactation, or the weaning of a 
child from the breast. 

ABLATION.  (Ablatio; from aufero, to 
take away.) 1. The taking away from the 
body whatever is hurtful. . A term that is 
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seldom used but in its general sense, to cloth- 
ing, diet, exercise, &c. In some old writings, 
it expresses the interval betwixt two fits of a 
fever, or the time of remission. 

2. Formerly chemists employed this term 
to signify the removal of any thing that is 
either finished or else no longer necessary in 
a process. 

ABLUE'NT. (<dbluens; from abluo, to 
wash away.) Abstergent. Medicines which 
were formerly supposed to purify or cleanse 
the blood. 

ABLUTION. (4blutio; from abluo, to 
wash off.) 1. A washing or cleansing either 
of the body or the intestines. 

2. In chemistry it signifies the purifying 
of a body, by repeated effusions of a proper 
liquor. 

Axor. An Arabic term for white lead. 

Axzoti‘t10. (From aboleo, to destroy.) The 
separation or destruction of diseased parts. 

Axorsus. A miscarriage. 

ABORTIENS. Miscarrying. _ 

In botany, it is sometimes used synoni- 
mously with s¢erilis, sterile or barren. 

ABORTION. (Abortio ; from aborior, to 
be sterile.) Aborsus ; Amblosis ; Diaphthora ; 
Lictrosis ; Exambloma ; Enamblosis ; Apo- 
pallesis ; Apopalsis ; Apophthora. Miscar- 
riage, or the expulsion of the foetus from the 
uterus, before the seventh month, after which 
it is called premature labour. It most com- 
monly occurs between the eighth and ele- 
venth weeks of pregnancy, but may happen 
at a later period. In early gestation, the 
ovum sometimes comes off entire ; sometimes 
the foetus is first expelled, and the placenta 
afterwards. It is preceded by floodings, pains 
in the back, loins, and lower part of the abdo- 
men, evacuation of the water, shiverings, pal- 
pitation of the heart, nausea, anxiety, syncope, 
subsiding of the breasts and belly, pain in the 
inside of the thighs, opening and moisture or 
the os tine. The principal causes of mis- 
carriage are blows or falls; great exertion or 
fatigue ; sudden frights and other violent 
emotions of the mind; a diet too sparing of 
too nutritious ; the abuse of spirituous liquors ; 
other diseases, particularly fevers, and hz- 
morrhages ; likewise excessive bleeding, pro- 
fuse diarrhoea or colic, particularly from ac- 
cumulated faces; immoderate venery, &c. 
The spontaneous vomiting so common in 
pregnancy, rarely occasions ; this accident: but 
when induced and kept up by drastic medi- 
cines, it may be very likely to have that effect. 
Abortion often happens without any obvious 
cause, from some defect in the uterus, or in 
the fcetus itself, which we cannot satisfactorily 
explain, Hence it will take place repeatedly . 
in the same female at a particular period of 
pregnancy ; perhaps in some measure from 
the influence of habit. 

The treatment of abortion must vary con- 
siderably according to the constitution of the 
patient, and the causes. giving rise td LA if 
the incipient aymapionss should appear in a 
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female of a plethoric habit, it may be proper 
to take a moderate quantity of blood from the 
arm, then clear the bowels by some mild ca- 
thartic, as the sulphas magnesiz in the infu- 
sum rose, afterwards exhibiting small doses 
of nitrate of potash, directing the patient to 
remain quiet, in a recumbent position, kept 
as.cool as possible, with a low diet, and the 
antiphlogistic regimen in other respects. 
Should there be much flooding, cloths wetted. 
with cold water ought to be applied to the re- 
gion of the uterus, or even introduced into 
the vagina, to obstruct the escape of the blood 
mechanically. Where violent forcing pains 
attend, opium should be given by the mouth, 
or im the form of glyster, after premising pro- 
per evacuations. Should these means not 
avail to check the discharge of the forcing 
pains, and particularly if the water be evacu-- 
ated, there can be no expectation of prevent- 
ing the miscarriage ; and where there is rea- 
son for believing the foetus dead, from the 
breasts having previously subsided, the morn- 
ing sickness gone off, the motion stopped, &c. 
it will be proper rather to encourage it by 
manual assistance. 

’ If on the other hand females of a delicate 
and irritable habit, rather deficient in blood, 
be subject to abortion, or where this accident 
is threatened by profuse evacuations and 
other debilitating causes, it may be more 
probably prevented by a diet nutritious, yet 
easy of digestion, with tonic medicines, and 
the use of the cold bath, attending at the 
same time to the state of the bowels, giving 
opium if pain attend, and carefully avoiding 
. the several exciting causes. 

ABORTIVE. (dbdortivus ; from aborior, 
to be sterile.) That which is capable of 
occasioning an abortion, or miscarriage, in 
pregnant women. It is now generally be- 
lieved, that the ‘medicines which produce a 
miscarriage, effect it by their violent operation 
on the system, and not by any specific action 
on the womb. 

ABORTUS. A miscarriage. 

Asra’sa. (From abrado, to shave off.) 
Ulcers attended with abrasion. 

ABRASION. (4brasio ; from abrado, to 
tear off.) This word is generally employed 
to signify the destruction of the natural mucus 
of any part, as the stomach, intestines, uri- 
nary bladder, &c. It is also applied to any 
part slightly torn away by attrition, as the 
skin, &c. 


A’sratHaNn. Corrupted from abrotanum, 
southernwood. See Artemisia abrotanum. 
A’srettE. See Hibiscus Abelmoschus. 


~ A’pric. An Arabic term for sulphur. 

™ Asro™Ma. (From a, neg. and Bpwua, food ; 
i. e. not fit to be eaten.) <A tree of New 
. South Wales, which yields a gum. 

_ ABRO’TANUM. (a€poravoy; from a, 
neg. and Bporos, mortal; because it never 
decays: or from a&pos, soft, and rovos, ex~ 
‘tension ; from the delicacy of its texture.) 
Common southernwood. See Artemisia. 
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AproraNnum Mas. _ See Artemisia. 

ABROTONITES. (From abrotanum. ) 
A wine mentioned by Dioscorides, impreg- 
nated with abrotanwm, or southernwood, in 
the proportion of about one hundred ounces 
of the dried leaves; to about seven gallons of 
must. 

ABRUPTE* Abruptly. Applied to pin- 
nate leaves which terminate without an odd 
leaf or lobe: — folia abruplé pinnata. 

_ Axscepe’nt1a. (From abscedo, to separate. ) 
Decayed parts of the body, which, in a morbid 
state, are separated from the sound. 

ABSCESS. (Abscessus ; from abscedo, to 
depart : because parts, which were before con- 
tiguous, become separated, or depart from. 
each other.) Abscessio; Imposthuma. A col- 
lection of pus in the cellular membrane, or in 
the viscera, or in bones, preceded by inflam- 
mation. Abscesses are variously denomi- 
nated according to their seat: as empyema, 
when in the cavity of the pleura; vomica, in 
the lungs; panaris, in any of the fingers ; | 
hypopyon, in the anterior chamber of the eye ; 
arthropuosis, in a joint ; lumbar abscess, &c. 

The formation of an abscess is the result 
of inflammation terminating in suppuration. 
This is known by a throbbing pain, which 
lessens by degrees, as well as the heat, ten- 
sion, and redness of the inflamed part ; and 
if the pus be near the surface, a cream-like 
whiteness is soon perceived, with a promi- 
nence about the middle, or at the inferior 
part, then a fluctuation may be felt, which 
becomes gradually more distinct, till at length 
the matter makes it way externally. When 
suppuration occurs to a considerable extent, 
or in.a part of importance to life, there are 
usually rigors, or sudden attacks of chilli- 
ness, followed by flushes of heat; and un- 
less the matter be soon discharged, and the 
abscess healed, hectic fever generally comes 
on. When abscesses form in the cellular 
membrane in persons of a tolerably good 
constitution, they are usually circumscribed, in 
consequence of coagulable lymph having been 
previously effused, and having obliterated the 
communication with the adjoining cells; but 
in those of a weakly, and especially a) scro- 
phulous constitution, from this not occurring, 
the pus is very apt to diffuse itself, like the 
water in anasarcae Another circumstance, 
which may prevent its readily reaching the 
surface, is its collecting under an aponeuro- 
sis, or other part of dense structure, when 
the process of ulceration will rather extend 
in another direction: thus pus accumulat- 
ing in the loins, may descend to the lower 
part of the thigh. 

When suppuration occurs, if the inflam- 
mation have not yet subsided, it may be ne- 
cessary to employ means calculated to mo- 
derate this, in order to limit the extent of 
the abscess: but evacuations must not be 


carried too far, or there will not be power 


in the system to heal it afterwards. If the 
disease be near the surface, fomentations or 
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warm emollient poultices should be employed, 
to take off the tension of the skin, and pro- 
mote the process of ulceration in that direc- 
tion. As soon as fluctuation is obvious, it 
will be generally proper to make an opening, 
lest. contiguous parts of importance should 
be injured; and often at an earlier period, 
where the matter is prevented from reaching 
the surface by a fascia, &c. but it is some- 
times advisable to wait awhile, especially in 
large spontaneous abscesses, where the con- 
stitution is much debilitated; till by the use 
of a nutritious diet, with bark and other 
tonic means, this can be somewhat improved. 
There are different modes of opening ab- 
scesses. 1, By incision or puncture; this is 
generally the best, as being least painful, and 
most expeditious, and the extent of the aper- 
ture can be better regulated. 2. By caustic; 
this may be sometimes preferable, when sup- 
puration goes on very slowly in glandular 
parts, (especially in scrophulous and venereal 
cases,) lessening the subjacent tumour, giving 
free vent to the matter, and exciting more 
healthy action in the sore; but it sometimes 
causes much deformity, it can hardly reach. 


deep-seated abscesses, and the delay may be | 


often dangerous. 3. By seton ; this is some- 
times advantageous in superficial abscesses,. 
(where suppuration is likely to continue,) 
about the neck and face, leaving generally 
but a small scar; likewise when near joints, 
or other important parts liable to be injured 
by the scalpel or caustic. See Lumbar Ab- 
scess, and Ulcer. 

ABSCES’SUS. See dbscess. 

ABSCISSION. (ddscissio; from ab, 

and scindo, to cut.) 1. The cutting away 
some morbid, or other part, by an edged in- 
strument. The abscission of the prepuce 
makes what we call cireumcision. 
_ 2. Abscission is sometimes used by medical 
writers to denote the sudden termination of a 
disease in death, before it arrives at its decline. 

3. Celsus frequently uses the term abscissa 
vox to express a loss of voice. 

Axsintuites. Absinthiac or absinthiated. 
Something tinged or impregnated with the 
virtues of absinthium or wormwood. 

ABSYNTHIUM. (Absinthium, thii. n 
ayvéiov; from a, neg. and wWrGos, plea- 
sant: so called from the disagreeableness of 
the taste.) Wormwood. See Artemisia. 

ABSINTHIUM comMUNE. Common Worm- 
wood. See Artemisia Absinthium. 

ABsSINTHIUM MARITIMUM. Sea Worm- 
wood. See driemisia Maritima. . 

_ ABSENTHIUM ronticumM. Roman Worm- 
wood. See Artemisia Pontica. 

_ ABsINTHIUM vuLGARE. Common Worm- 
wood. See Artemisia Absinthium. 

ABSORBENS. See dbsorbent. 

ABSORBENT. (Absorbens,; from absor- 
beo; to suck up.) 1. The small, delicate, 
transparent vessels, which take up subtances 
from the surface of the body, or from any 
Cavity, and carry it to the blood, are termed 
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absorbents or absorbing vessels. .‘They- are 
denominated, according to the liquids which — 
they convey, lacteals. and lymphatics. See 
Lacteal and Lymphatic. 

2. Those medicines are so termed, which 
have no acrimony in themselves, and destroy 
acidities in the stomach and bowels; such 
are magnesia, prepared chalk, oyster-shells, 
crab’s claws, &c. 

3. Substances are also so called by chemists 
which have the faculty of withdrawing mois- 
ture from the atmosphere. 

Absorbing vessels. See Absorbent. * 

ABSORPTION. (Absorptio; from ab- 
sorbeo, tosuck up.) 1. A function in an ani- 
mated body, arranged by physiologists under 
the head of natural actions. . It signifies the 
taking up of substances applied to the mouths 
of absorbing vessels: thus the nutritious part 
of the food is absorbed from the intestinal 
canal by the lacteals; thus mercury is taken 
into the system by the lymphatics of the skin, 
&c. The principle by which this function 
takes place, is a power inherent in the mouths 
of the absorbents, a vis insita; dependent on 
the degree of irritability of their internal 
membrane by which they contract and propel 
their contents forwards. ; 

2. By this term chemists understand the 
conversion of a gaseous fluid into a liquid or 
solid, on being united with some other sub- 
stance.. It differs from condensation in this 
being the effect of mechanical pressure. 

ABSTEMIOUS. (<dbstemius; from abs, 
from, and temetum; wine.) Refraining abso- 
lutely from all.use of wine; but the term is 
applied to a temperate mode of living, with 
respect to food generally. 

Axzsrr/yt10. Czlius Aurelianus uses this 
word to express a suppression, or retention :. 
thus, abstentio stercorum,.a retention of the: 
excrements, which he mentions asa symptom: 
very frequent in a satyriasis. In a_ sense 
somewhat different, he uses the word abstenta, 
applying it to‘the pleura, where he seems to 
mean, that the humour. of the inflamed pleura 
is prevented, by the adjacent bones, from. 
extending itself. 

ABSTERGENT. (Abstergens; from abs. 
tergo, to cleanse. away.) Any application: 
that cleanses or clears away foulness. ‘The: 
term is seldom employed by modern writers.. 

ABSTRACTION. (From abstraho,. to’ 
draw away.) <A term employed, by chemists: 
in the process of humid distillation, to signify: 
that the fluid body is again drawn off from. 
the solid, which it had dissolved. 

Axsrractitius. (From abstraho, to draw 
away.) An obsolete term formerly applied: 
to any native spirit, not produced by ferment-- 
ation. 

A’ssus. The Egyptian lotus. _ 

Axvacua/tio. (From abvacuo, to empty. ) 
A morbid discharge ; a large evacuation of 
any fluid, as of blood from a plethoric per- 
son. A term used by some old writers. 

Aca’ca. (Akakos; from a, neg. and kakos, 
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bad.) Formerly applied to those diseases 
which are rather troublesome than dangerous, 

ACAICIA. (Acacia, @. f. axaea; from 
axatlw, to sharpen.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Polygamia; Order, Monecia. The Egyptian 
thorn. 

Acacia catrcnu. This plant affords a 
drug, formerly supposed to be an earthy 
substance brought from Japan, and therefore 
called terra Japonica, or Japan earth ; after- 
wards it appeared to be an extract prepared 
in India, it was supposed till lately, from 
the juice of the Mimosa catechu, by boiling 
the wood and evaporating the decoction by 
the heat of the sun. But the shrub is now 
ascertained to be an acacia, and is termed 
Acacia catechu. It grows in great abundance 
in the kingdom of Bahar, and catechu comes 
to us principally from Bengal and Bombay. 
It has received the following names: dca- 
chou; Faufel; Catchu; Caschu; Catechu ; 
Cadichu ; Cashow ; Caitchu ; Castjoe ; Cachu ; 
Cate; Kaath. The natives call it Cutt, 
the English who reside there Cutch. In 
its purest state, it is a dry pulverable 
substance, outwardly of a reddish colour, 
internally of a shining dark brown, tinged 
with a reddish hue ; in the mouth it discovers 
considerable adstringency, succeeded by a 
sweetish mucilaginous taste. It may be ad- 
vantageously employed for most purposes 
where an adstringent is indicated; and is 
particularly useful in alvine fluxes, where 
astringents are required. Besides this, it is 
employed also in uterine profluvia, in laxity 
and debility of the viscera in general; and it 
is an excellent topical adstringent, when suf- 
fered to dissolve leisurely in the mouth, for 
laxities and ulcerations of the gums, apththous 
ulcers in the mouth, and similar affections. 
This extract is the basis of several formule 
in our pharmacopeias, particularly of a tinc- 
ture: but one of the best forms under which 
it can be exhibited, is that of a simple infu- 
sion in warm water with a proportion of cin- 
namon, for by this meatis it is at once freed 
of its impurities and improved by the addi- 
tion of the aromatic. 


Fourcroy says that catechu is prepared from: 


the seeds of a kind of palm, calledsareca. 
Sir Humphrey Davy has analysed catechu, 
and from his examination it appears, that 
from Bombay is of uniform texture, red- 
brown colour, and specific gravity 1.39: that 


from Bengal is more friable and less consist- - 


‘ent, of a chocolate colour externally, but in- 
ternally chocolate streaked with red-brown, 
and specific gravity 1.28. The catechu from 
either place differs little in its properties. Its 
taste is astringent, leaving behind a sensation 
of sweetness. It is almost wholly soluble in 
water. Two hundred grains of picked catechu 
from Bombay afforded 109 grains of tannin, 
66 extractive matter, 13 mucilage, 10 resi- 
duum, chiefly sand and calcareous carth. 
The same quantity from Bengal ; tannin 97 
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grains, extractive matter 73, miucilage 16, 
residual matter, being sand, with a small 
quantity of calcareous and aluminous earths, 
14. Of the latter, the darkest parts appear- 
ed to afford most tannin, the lightest most 
extractive matter. The Hindoos prefer the 
lightest coloured, which has probably most 
sweetness, to chew with the betel-nut 

Of all the astringent substances we know, 
catechu appears to contain the largest pro- 
portion of tannin; and Mr. Purkis found, 
that one pound was equivalent to seven or 
eight of oak bark for the purpose of tanning 
leather, 

Acacia Gzrmanica. German acacia. 

1. The name of the German black-thorn 
or sloe-tree, the Prunus spinosa of Linneeus. 

2. The name of the inspissated juice of 
the fruit as made in Germany; which, as well 
as the tree, is there called also Acacia nostras. 
It is now fallen into disuse. 

Acacia Innica. See Tamarindus Indica. 

Acacia nostRas. See Acacia Germanica. 

Acacia versa. 1, The systematic name of 
the tree which affords gum-arabic, formerly 
supposed to be a Mimosa. Acacia :— spinis 
stipularibus patentibus, foltis bipinnatis, parti- 
alibus extimis glandula interstinctis, spicis glo- 
bosis pedunculatis, of Wildenow. ‘The Egyp- 
tian Thorn. This tree yields the true Acacia 
Gum, or Gum-Arabic, called also Gummi 
acanthinum ; Gummi thebaicum ; Gummi 
scorpions ; Gum-lamac; Gummi senega, or 
senica, or senegalense. 

Cairo and Alexandria were the principal 
marts for gum-arabic, till the Dutch intro- 
duced the gum from Senegal into Europe, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and this source now supplies the greater 
part of the vast consumption of this article. 
The tree which yields the Senegal gum, 
grows abundantly on the sands, along the 
whole of the Barbary coast, and particularly 
about the river Senegal. There are several 
species, some of which yield a red astringent 
juice, but others afford only a pure, nearly 
colourless, insipid gum, which is the great 
article of commerce. These trees are from 
eighteen to twenty feet high, with thorny 
branches. The gum makes its appearance 
about the middle of November, when the 
soil has been thoroughly saturated with 
periodical rains. ‘The gummy juice is seen 
to ooze through the trunk and branches, and, 
in about a fortnight, it hardens into roundish 
drops, of a yellowish white, which are beau- 
tifully brilliant where they are broken off, 
and entirely so when held in the mouth for 
a short time, to dissolve the outer surface. 
No clefts are made, nor any artificial means 
used by the Moors, to solicit the flow of the 
gum. ‘The lumps of gum-senegal are usual- 
ly about the size of partridge eggs, and the 
harvest continues about six weeks. This 
gum is a very wholesome and nutritious food ; 
thousands of the Moors supporting them- 
selves entirely upon it during the time ‘of 
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harvest. About six ounces. is sufficient to 
support a man for.a day; and it is besides, 
mixed with milk, animal broths, and other 
victuals, 

The gum-arabic, or that which comes 
directly. from Egypt and the Levant, only 
differs from the gum-senegal in being of a 
lighter colour, and in smaller lumps ; and it 
is also somewhat more brittle. In other re- 
spects, they resemble each other perfectly. 


Gum-arabic is neither soluble in spirit — 


nor in oil; but, in twice its quantity of water, 
it dissolves into a mucilaginous fluid, of the 
consistence of a thick syrup, and in this state 
answers many useful pharmaceutical pur- 
poses, by rendering oily, resinous, and pin- 
guious substances miscible with water. The 
glutinous quality of gum-arabic renders it 
preferable to other gums and mucilages as a 
demulcent in coughs, hoarsenesses, and 
other catarrhal affections. It is also very 
generally employed in ardor urine, diar- 
rhoeas, and calculous complaints. 

2. The name Acacia vera has also been used 
to denote the expressed juice of the immature 
pods of the tree, termed dcacia veravel. This 
inspissated juice is brought from Egypt in 
roundish masses, wrapped up in thin blad- 
ders. It is considered as a mild astringent 
medicine. The Egyptians give it, in spit- 
ting of blood, in the quantity of a drachm, 
dissolved in any convenient liquor, and re- 
peat this dose occasionally. They likewise 
employ it in collyria, for strengthening the 
eyes, and in gargles, for quinsies. It is now 
seldom used as a medicine, being superseded 
by the use of catechu, or kino. 

Acacia veravet. See Acacia vera. 

Acacia Zrytonica. See Hematorylon 
Campechianum. 

Acacia gum. See Acacia vera. 

Acacos. Thethrush. See Aphtha. 

Aca‘.at. (Arabian.) Common salt. 

Aca/tcum. Tin. 

ACALYCINUS. (From a, priv. and 
calyx, a flower-cup.) Without a calyx. » 

ACALYCIS. (From a, priv. and calyz, 
a flower-cup.) Without a calyx or flower- 
cup. Applied to plants which have no calyx. 

Aca/Matos. a a, neg, and Kayve, 
to grow weary.) A perfect rest of the 
muscles, or that disposition of a limb which 
is equally distinct from flexion and‘extension. 

Aca/nor. (Hebrew.) A furnace. 

ACA’NTHA. (Aravéa; from axn, a 
point.) 1. A thorn ; or any thing pointed. 

2. Sometimes applied to the spina dorsi.. 

Acantua’soLus. (From axayda ; a thorn, 
and BadAw, to cast out.) An instrument, or 
forceps, for taking out or removing thorns, 
or whatever may stick in the flesh,— Paulus 
Aigineta. 


Aca/nrux, The name of the: artichoke 
in ancient authors. ~ 
ACA/NTHINUM. (From aavOc, a 


thorn.) Gum-arabic was called gummi acan- 
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thinum, because it is. aweducest: from a thorny 


tree, See Acacia Vera. | Siete 
AcanticonE. See Epidote: 
ACA/NTHULUS. (From ‘akavéa, a 


thorn.) A surgical instrument to draw out 
thorns or, splinters, or to remove any.extra- 
neous matter from wounds, 

ACA/NTHUS. (Acanthus, i. m. axav6os ; 
from axav@a, a thorn: so named from being 
rough and. prickly.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Didynamia ;- Order, Angiospermia. Bear’s- 
breech. rf 

Acantuus Motus. The systematic name 
of the bear’s-breech, or brank-ursine. -dcan- ' 
thus : — foliis sinuatis inermibus, of Linnzus, 
Branca ursina of the shops. The leaves and 
root abound with a mucilage, whichis readily 
extracted by boiling: or infusion. The roots — 
are the most mucilaginous. Where this plant 
is common, it is employed for the same pur- 
poses to which althea and other vegetables 
possessing similar qualities are applied among 
us. It is fallen into disuse., ‘The herb-wo- 
men too often sell the leaves of bear’s-foot, 
and of cow’s parsnip, for-the bear’s-breech. . . 

Aca’pron. (From «a, priv. and xamvos, 
smoke.) 1. Common wild materant, 

2. Unsmoked honey. : 

ACAROIS. The name.of a genus ae 
plants, from New South Wales. 

AcAROIS RESINIFERA, The name of. the 
tree which affords the Botany bay gum 
See Botany bay, — 

A/CARUS.. (From axepns, emall. ) The 
tick, An insect which breeds in the skin. 
A very numerous genus of minute insects 
which infest the skin. of animals, and produce 
various complaints. Those which are found 
on the human body are 

1. The acarus domesticus, or domestic tick. 

2. The acarus scabiei, or itch tick. j 

3. The acarus autumnalis, or harvest-bug. 

ACATALE/PSIA. (From a, neg and 
KaTadkop6avw, to apprehend.) Uncertainty in 
the prognosis or judgment of diseases. 

ACA’TALIS.. (From a, neg. and xaTew, 
to want.) he juniper tree: so named from 
the abundance of its seeds. . 

ACATA/POSIS, (From a neg. and 
karamwe, to swallow.) Difficult deglutition. 

Aca/statos. (From a, neg. and bad 
to determine.) Inconstant. 

1, Fevers were so called which are anoma-. 
lous in their appearance and eniler in 
their paroxysms. mirak 

2. Turbid urine without sediment. __ 

ACAULIS. (From a, priv. and: cae 
a stem.) Without stem. Plants destitute of 


stem are called acaules, stemless; as Cypri- 


pedium acaule, and Carduus acaulis. ‘This 
term must not be too rigidly understood. 
Aca/zpir. Tin. FY 
ACCELERA/TOR. (From ona la to 
hasten or propel,) |The name of a muscle of 
the penis, 
B 4 
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Accrierator unin. A muscle of the 
penis. Ejaculator Seminis ; Bulbo-syndesmo~ 
caverneur of Dumas; Bulbo-cavernosus of 
Winslow. It arises fleshy from the sphincter ant 
and membranous part of the urethra, and ten- 
dinous from the crus, near as far forwards as 
the beginning of the corpus cavernosum 
penis; the inferior fibres run more trans- 
versely, and the superior descend in an ob- 
lique direction. It is inserted into a line in 
the middle of the bulbous part of the urethra, 
where each joins with its fellow; by which 
the bulb is completely closed. The use of 
these muscles is to drive the urine or semen 
forward, and by grasping the bulbous part of 
the urethra, to push the blood towards its 
corpus cavernosum, and the glans, by which 
they are distended. 

ACCESSION. —§ (Accessio; from accedo, 
to approach.) The commencement of a 

- disease. A term mostly applied to a fever 
which has paroxysms or exacerbations: thus 
the accession of fever, means the commence- 
ment or approach of the febrile period. 

ACCESSO/RIUS. (From accedo, to ap- 
proach: so called from the course it takes.) 
Connected by contact or approach. 

Accrssorius LumBatis. A muscle of the 
loins. See Sacro-lumbalis. 

Accessonius NERvUs. The name given 
by Willis to two nerves which ascend, one 
on each side, from the second, fourth, and 
fifth cervical pairs of nerves, through the 
great foramen of the occipital bone, and pass 
‘out again from the cranium through the 
foramina lacera, with the par vagum, to be 
distributed on the trapezius muscle. 

A'ccrs. An obsolete term for lead. 

ACCI/PITER. (From accipio, to take.) 

_1. The hawk: so named from its rapacity. 

2. A bandage which was put over the nose: 
so called from its likeness to the claw of a 
hawk, or from the tightness of its grasp. 

ACCIPITRIYNA. (From accipiter, the 
hawk.) The herb hawk-weed: which Pliny 
says was so called because hawks are used to 
scratch it, and apply the juice to their eyes to 
prevent blindness. 

ACCLI'VIS. A muscle of the belly, so 
named from the oblique ascent of its fibres. 
See Obliquus internus abdominis. 


Accouchement. ‘The French word for the 
act of delivery. 

Acéoucheur. ‘The French for a midwife, 

ACCRETIO. (From ad, and cresco, to 


increase.) Accretion. 

1, Nutrition ; growth. 

2. The growing together of parts naturally 
separate, as the fingers or toes. 

Accusa’t10. (From accumbo, to recline. ) 
Childbed ; reclining. 

Acr/p1a, (From a, priv. and xydos, care. ) 
Carelessness, neglect in the application of 
medicines. | Hippocrates sometimes uses 
this word, in his treatise on the Glands, to 
signify fatigue or trouble. 
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~ACE/PHALUS. (Acephalus, i. m. atee 
@ados; from a, priv. and kepary, a head.) 
Without a head. A term applied to a lusus 
naturz, or monster, born without a head. — 

A'CER. (Acer, eris. neut. 3 from acer, 
sharp: because of the sharpness of its juice. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Polygamia; Order, 
Monecia. ‘ 

AcER CAMPESTRE. The common maple. 
This tree yields a sweetish, soft, milky sap, 
which contains a salt with basis of lime, pos~ 
sessed, according to Sherer, of peculiar pro- 
perties. It is white, semitransparent, not . 
altered by the air, and soluble in one hundred 
parts of cold, or fifty of boiling water. 

AcEeR PSEUDOPLATANUS. The maple-tree, 
falsely named sycamore. It is also called 
Platanus traga. ‘This tree is common in 
England, though not much used in medicine. 
The juice, if drank while fresh, is said to be 
a good antiscorbutic. All its parts contain a 
saccharine-fluid ; and if the root or branches 
be wounded in the spring, a large quantity 
of liquor is discharged, which, when in- 
spissated, yields a brown sort of sugar and 
syrup like molasses. 

ACER SACCHARINUM. The sugar maple- 
tree. Large quantities of sugar are obtained 
from this tree in New England and Canada, 
which is much used in France, where it is 
commonly known by the name of Saccharum 
Canadense or Saccharum Acernum, maple 
sugar. It has been supposed that all Europe 
might be supplied from the maple -of 
America, which grows in great quantities 
in the western counties of all the middle 
States of the American Union. It is as tall 
as the oak, and from two to three feet in 
diameter; puts forth a white blossom in the 
spring, before any appearance of leaves; its 
small branches afford sustenance for cattle, 
and its ashes afford a large quantity of ex- 
cellent potash. Twenty years are required 
for it to attain its full growth. Tapping 
does not injure it; but, on the contrary, it 
affords more syrup, and of a better quality, 
the oftener it is tapped. A single tree has 
not only survived, but flourished, after’ tap- 
ping, for forty years. Five or six pounds of 
sugar are usually afforded by the sap of one 
tree ; though there are instances of the quan-- 
tity exceeding twetity pounds, The sugar 
is separated from the sap either by freezing, 
by spontaneous evaporation; or by boiling. 
The latter method is the most used. Dr. 
Rush describes the process ; which is simple, 
and practised without any difficulty by the 
farmers. %, Lita 

From frequent trials of this sugar, it does 
not appear td be in any respect inferior to 
that of the West Indies. It is prepared at 
atime of the year when neither insect, nor 
the pollen of plants, exists to vitiate it, as is 
the case with common sugar. From caleu- 
lations grounded on facts, tit is dscertaineil, 
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that America is now capable of producinga . 


surplus of one-eighth more than its own 
consumption. : 

ACERATE. Aceras. A salt formed of 
the acid of the Acer campestre with an alkaline, 
earthy, or metallic base. 

ACE/RATOS. (From a, neg. and Kepaw, 
or. Kepuvyupt, to mix. ) Unmixed ; uncorrupted. 
This term is applied sometimes to the hu- 
mours of the body by Hippocrates. Paulus 
ZEgineta mentions a plaster of this name. 

ACERB. (Acerbus; from acer, sharp.) 
_A species of taste which consists in a de- 
gree of acidity, with an addition of rough- 
ness ;/ properties commen to many immature 
fruits. . 

Acr’RBIrAs. Acetone 

ACERIC ACID. A peculiar acid, said 
to exist in the juice of the common maple, 
Acer campestre of Linnzus. It is decom- 
posed by heat, like the other vegetable acids, 

ACE’/RIDES. (From a, priv. and xepos, 
wax.) Soft plasters made without wax. 

ACEROSUS. (From acus, a needle.) 
1. Acerose: having the shape of a needle. 
Applied to leaves which are so shaped, as in 
Pinus sylvestris and Juniperus. communis. 

2. (From acus, chaff.) Chaffy: applied 
to coarse bread, &c. 

ACESCENT. (<Acescens; from aceo, to 
be sour er tart.) Turning sour or acid. 
Substances which readily run into the acid 
fermentation, are so said to be; as some 
vegetable and animal juices and infusions. 
The suddenness with which this change is 
effected, during a thunder-storm, even in 
corked bottles, has not been accounted for. 
In some morbid states of the stomach, also, 
it proceeds with astonishing rapidity. 

A’CESIS. (From akeouat, to cure.) 1. A 
remedy or cure. 

_ 2. The herb water-sage: so called from its 
supposed healing qualities. 

ACE’STA. (From oxeoua, to cure.) 
Distempers which are easily cured. 

Acr’stis. Borax. 

Acr’storis. (Frem akeouwat, to cure.) It 
strictly signifies a female physician, and is 
used for a midwife. 

ACETA/BULUM. ( Acetabulum, des, 
from acetum, vinegar: so called because 
it resembles the acetabulum, or old saucer, in 
which vinegar was held for the use of the 
table.) A name given by Latin writers to 
the cup-like cavity of the os innominatum, 
which receives the head of the thigh-bone. 
See Innominatum os. 

ACETA’RIUM. (From acetum, vine- 
gar: because it is mostly made with vinegar. ) 
A salad or pickle. : 

ACE’TAS. (Acetas, tis f. from acetwm 
vinegar.) An ‘acetate. A salt formed by 
the union of the acetic acid, with a salifiable 
-base. Those used in medicine are the ace- 
tates of ammonia, lead, potassa, and zinc. 

Acrras ammoni#. Acetate of ammonia. 
See Ammonia acetatis liquor. 
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AcETAS PLUMBI. Acetate of lead. 
Plumbi acetas and Plumbi acetatis liquor. 

Acetas rotass#. Acetate of potassa. 
See Potasse acetas. 

Acrtas zinct. A metallic salt composed 
of zinc and acetic acid. It is used by some 
as an astringent against inflammation of the 
eyes, urethra, and vagina, diluted in the same 
proportion as the sulphate of zinc. - 

Acetate. See Acetas. 

Acetate of Ammonia. 
tatis liquor. 

Acetate of Potassa. See Potasse acetas. 

Acetate of Zinc. See <Acetas xinci. 

Acetated vegetable Alcali. See Potasse 
acetas. 

Acelated volatile Alcali. See Ammonice ace- 
tatis liquor. 

ACETIC ACID. Acidum aceticum. 
The same acid which, in avery dilute and 
somewhat impure state, is called vinegar. 
Acetic acid is found combined with potassa 
in the juices of a great many plants; parti- 
cularly the Sambucus nigra, Phenix dactilifera, 
Galium verum, and Rhus typhinus. ‘ Sweat, 
urine, and even fresh milk contain it. It is 
frequently generated in the stomachs of dys- 
peptic patients. Almost all dry vegetable 
substances, and some animal, subjected in 
close vessels to a red heat, yield it copiously. 
It is the result likewise of a spontaneous 
fermentation, to which liquid vegetable, and 
animal matters are liable. Strong acids, as 
the sulphuric and nitric, develop the acetic by 
their action on vegetables. It was long sup- 
posed, on the authority of Boerhaave, that the 
fermentation which forms vinegar is Wwhiformly 
preceded by the vinous. This is a mistake, 
cabbages sour in water, making sour crout ; 
starch, in starch-makers’ sour waters; and 
dough itself, without any previous produc- 
tion of wine. 

«‘ The varieties of acetic acid known in 
commerce are four: 1, Wine vinegar. 2. Malt 
vinegar. 3. Sugar vinegar. 4. Wood vinegar. 

“« We shall describe first the mode of making 
these commercial articles, and then that of 


See 


See Ammonie ace- 


extracting the absolute acetic acid of the che- 


mist, either from these vinegars or directly 
Som, chemical compounds, of which it is a 
constituent. 

“¢ The following is the plan of making vine- 
gar at present practised in Paris. The wine 
destined for vinegar is mixed in a large tun 
with a quantity of wine lees, and the whole 
being transferred into cloth-sacks, placed 
within a large iron-bound vat, the liquid 
matter is extruded through the sacks by su- 
perincumbent pressure. What passes through 
is put into large casks, set upright, having a 
small aperture in their top. In these it is ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun in sumimer, or to 
that of a stove in winter. Fermentation su- 
pervenes in a few days. If the heat should 
then rise too high, it is lowered by cool air 
and the addition of fresh wine. In the skilful 
regulation of the fermentative temperature 
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consists the art of making good wine vinegar. 
In summer, the process is generally complet- 
ed in a fortnight: in winter, double the time is 
requisite, The vinegaris then run off into 
barrels, which contain several chips of birch- 
wood. In about a fortnight it is found to 
be clarified, and is then fit for the market. 
It must be kept in close casks. 

<¢ The manufacturers at Orleans prefer wine 
of a year old for making vinegar. But if by 
age the wine has lost its extractive matter, it 
does not readily undergo the acetous ferment- 
ation. In this case, acetification, as the 
French term the process, may be determined, 
by adding slips of vines, bunches of grapes, 
or green woods.” 

« Almost all the vinegar of the north 
of France being prepared at Orleans, the 
manufactory of that place has acquired such 
celebrity, as to render their process worthy of 
a separate consideration. ‘The Orleans’ casks 
contain nearly 400 pints of wine. Those which 
have been already used are preferred. They 
are placed in three rows,-one over another, 
and in the top have an aperture of two inches’ 
diameter, kept always open. ‘The wine for 
acetification is kept in adjoining casks, contain- 
ing beech shavings, to which the lees adhere. 
The wine thus clarified is drawn off to make 
vinegar. One hundred pints of good vine- 
gar, boiling hot, are first poured into each 
cask, and left there for eight days. ‘Ten pints 
of wine are mixed in, every eight days, till 
the vessels are full. The vinegar is allowed 
to remain in this state fifteen days, before it 
is exposed to sale. 

“¢ The used casks, called mothers, are never 
emptied more than half, but are successively 
filled again, to acetify new portions of wine. 
In order to judge if the mother works, the 
vinegar-makers plunge a spatula into the li- 
quid ; and according to the quantity of froth 
which the spatula shows, they add more or 
less wine. ¥n summer, the atmospheric heat 
is sufficient. In winter, stoves heated to 
about 75° Fahr. maintain the requisite tem~- 
perature in the manufactory. 

‘¢In some country districts, the people 
keep, ina place where the temperature is mild 
and equable, a vinegar cask, into which they 
pour such wine as they wish to acetify ; and it 
is always preserved full, by replacing the vine- 
‘gar drawn off, by new wine. To_ establish 
this household manufacture, it is only ne- 
cessary to buy at first a small cask of good 
vinegar. 

«* At Gand, a vinegar from beer is made, in 
which the following proportions of grain are 
found to be most advantageous : — 

1880 Paris lbs. malted barley. 

700 wheat. 

500 buck wheat. 

These grains are ground, mixed, and boiled, 
along with twenty- -seven casks-full of river 
Water, for three hours. Eighteen casks of 
good beer for vinegar are obtained. By a 
“subsequent decoction, more ferméntable li- 
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quid is extracted, which is mixed with the 
former. The whole brewing yields 3000 
English quarts. 

“ In this country, vinegar is usually mada 
from malt. By mashing with hot water, 
100 gallons of wort are extracted in Jess than 
two hours from 1 boll of malt. When the 
liquor has fallen to the temperature of 75° 
Fahr. 4 gallons of the barm of beer are added. 
After thirty-six hours it is racked off into 
casks, which are laid on their sides, and ex- 
posed, with their bung-holes loosely covered, 
to the influence of the sun in summer; but 
in winter they are arranged in a stove-room. 
In three months this vinegar is ready for the 
manufacture of sugar of lead. ‘To make 
vinegar for domestic use, however, the pro~ 
cess is somewhat different, The above liquor 
is racked off into casks placed upright, hav- 
ing a false cover pierced with holes fixed at 
about a foot from their bottom. On this a 
considerable quantity of rape, or the refuse 
from the makers of British wine, or other- 
wise a quantity of low-priced raisins, is laid. 
The liquor is turned into another barrel every 
twenty-four hours, in which time it has begun 
to grow warm. Sometimes, indeed, the vine- 
gar is fully fermented, as above, without the 
rape, which is added towards the end, to com- 
municate flavour. Two large casks are in 
this case worked together, as is described 
long ago by Boerhaave, as follows: — 

“‘¢'Vake two large wooden vats, or hogs- 
heads; and in each of these, place a wooden 
grate or hurdle, at the distance of a foot from - 
the bottom. Set the vessel upright; and on 
the grate, place a moderately close layer of 
green twigs, or fresh cuttings of the vine. 
Then fill up the vessel with the footstalks of 
grapes, commonly called the rape, to the top 
of the vessel, which must be left quite open. 

«« ¢ Having thus prepared the two vessels, 
pour into them the wine to be converted into 
vinegar, so as to fill one of them quite up, 
and the other but half full. Leave them thus 
for twenty-four hours, and then fill up the 
half-filled vessel with liquor from that which 
is quite full, and which will now in its turn 
only be left half full. Four-and-twenty 
hours afterwards, repeat the same operation ; 
and thus go on, keeping the vessels alter- 
nately full and half-full during twenty-four 
hours, till the vinegar be made. © Qn the 
second or third day, there will arise in the half. 
filled vessel, a fermentative motion, accom- 
panied with a sensible heat, which will- gra- 
dually increase from day to day. On the 
contrary, the fermenting motion is almost 
imperceptible in the full vessel; and as the 
two vessels are alternately full and half-full, 
the fermentation is by this means in some 
measure’ interrupted, and is only renewed 
every other day in each vessel. 

** «When this motion appears to have en- 
tirely ceased, even in the half-filled vessel, 
it is a sign that the fermentation is finished ; 
and therefore the vinegar is then to be put 
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jnto casks close stopped, and kept in a cool 
place. 

«¢¢ A greater or less degree of warmth ac- 
celerates or checks this, as well as the spiritu- 
ous fermentation. In France, it is finished 
in about fifteen days, during the summer: 
but if the heat of the air be very great, and 
exceed the twenty-fifth degree of Reaumur’s 
thermometer (884° Fahr.), the half-filled 
vessel must be filled up every twelve hours ; 
because, if the fermentation be not so checked 
in that time, it will become violent, and the 
liquor will be so heated, that many of the 
spirituous parts, on which the strength of the 
vinegar depends, will be dissipated so that 
nothing will remain after the fermentation 
but a vapid liquor, sour indeed, but effete. 
‘The better to prevent the dissipation of the 
spirituous parts, it is a proper and usual pre- 
caution to close the mouth of the half-filled 
vessel in which the liquor ferments, with a 
cover’ made of oak wood. . As to the full 
vessel, it is always left open, that the air may 
act freely on the liquor it contains ; for it is 
not liable to the same inconveniencies, because 
it ferments but very slowly.’ 

“ Good vinegar may be made from a weak 
syrup, consisting of 18 oz. of sugar to every 
gallon of water. ‘The yeast and rape are to 
be here used as above described. Whenever 
the vinegar (from the taste and flavour) is 
considered to be complete, it ought to be de- 
canted into tight barrels or bottles, and well 
secured from access of air. A momentary 
ebullition befoye it is bottled is found favour - 
able to its preservation. Ina large manu- 
factory of malt vinegar, a considerable reve- 
nue is derived from the sale of yeast to the 
bakers. 

«Vinegar obtained by the preceding me- 
thods has more or less of a brown colour, and 
a peculiar but rather grateful smell. By dis- 
tillation in glass vessels the colouring matter, 
which resides in a mucilage, is separated, but 
the fragrant odour is generally replaced by 
an empyreumatic one. The best French 
wine vinegars, and also some from malt, con- 
‘tain a little alcohol, which comes over early 
with the watery part, and renders the first 
product of distillation scarcely denser, some- 
times even less dense, than water. It is ac- 
cordingly rejected. Towards the end of the 
distillation the empyreuma increases. Hence 
only the intermediate portions are retained as 
distilled vinegar. Its specific gravity varies 
from 1.005 to 1.015, whilst that of common 
vinegar of equal strength yaries from 1,010 
‘to 1.025. 

* A crude vinegar has been long prepared 
for the calico printers, by subjecting wood in 
iron retorts to a strong red heat.”’ 

“The acetic acid of the chemist may be 
prepared in the following modes: Ist. Two 
parts of fused acetate of potassa with one of 
‘the strongest oil of vitriol yield, by slow dis- 
tillation from a glass retort into a refrigerated 
‘receiver, concentrated acetic acid. A small 
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portion of sulphurous acid, which contami- 
nates it, may be removed by re-distillation, 
from a little acetate of lead. 2d. Or four 
parts of good sugar of lead, with one part of 
sulphuric acid treated in the same way, afford 
a slightly weaker acetic acid. 3d. Gently 
calcined sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, 
mixed with sugar of lead in the proportion of 
1 of the former to 24 of the latter, and care- 
fully distilled from a porcelain retort into a 
cooled receiver, may be also considered a 
good economical process. Or without dis- 
tillation, if 100 parts of well dried acetate of 
lime be cautiously added to 60 parts of strong 
sulphuric acid, diluted with 5 parts of water, 
and digested for 24 hours, and strained, a 
good acetic acid, sufficiently strong for every 
ordinary purpose, will be obtained. 

“¢ The distillation of acetate of copper or of 
lead per se, has also been employed for ob- 
taining strong acid. Here, however, the 
product is mixed with a portion of the fra- 
grant pyro-acetic spirit, which it is trouble- 
some to get rid of. Undoubtedly the best 
process for the strong acid is that first de- 
scribed, and the cheapest the second or third. 
When of the utmost possible strength its 
sp. gravity is 1.062. At the temperature of 
50° F. it assumes the solid form, crystallising 
in oblong rhomboidal plates. It has an ex- 
tremely pungent odour, affecting the nostrils 
and eyes even painfully, when its vapour is 
incautiously snuffed up. Its taste is’ emi- 
nently acid and acrid. It excoriates and in- 
flames the skin, 

“ The purified wood vinegar, which is used 


for pickles and culinary purposes, has com- 


monly a specific gravity of about 1.009; 
when it is equivalent in acid strength to good 
wine or malt vinegar of 1.014. It contains 
about » of its weight of absolute acetic acid, 
and 1% of water. But the vinegar of ferment- 
ation = 1.014 will become only 1.023 in 
acetate, from which, if 0.005 be subtracted 
for mucilage or extractive, the remainder 
will agree with the density of the acetate from 
wood. <A glass hydrometer of Fahrenheit’s 
constraction is used for finding the specific 
gravities. It consists of a globe of about 3 
inches’ diameter, having a little ballast ball 
drawn out beneath, and a stem above of about 
3 inches long, containing a slip of paper 
with a transverse line in the middle, and 
surmounted with a little cup for receiving 
weights or poises. The experiments on which 
this instrument, called an Acetometer, is con- 
structed, have been detailed in the sixth 
volume of the Journal of Science.” 

‘An aceticacid of very considerable strength 
may also be prepared by saturating perfectly 


‘dry charcoal with common vinegar, ‘and then 


distilling. The water easily comes off, and 
is separated at first; but a stronger heat is 
required to expel the acid. Or by exposing 
vinegar to very cold air, or to freezing mix- 
tures, its water separates in the state of ice, 
the interstices of which are ‘occupied by a 
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strong acetic acid, which may be procured by 
draining. The acetic acid or radical vinegar 
of the apothecaries, in which they dissolve a 
little camphor, or fragrant essential oil, has 
a specific gravity of about 1.070. It con- 
tains fully 1 part of water to 2 of the crys- 
tallised acid. The pungent smelling salt 
consists of sulphate of potash moistened with 
that acid. 

“ Acetic acid acts on tin, iron, zinc, copper, 
and nickel; and it combines readily with the 
orydes of many other metals, by mixing a so- 
lution of their sulphates with that of an ace- 
tate of lead.” 

“ Acetic acid dissolves resins, gwm-resins, 
camphor, and essential oils.”’ 

‘¢ Acetic acid and common vinegar are 
sometimes fraudulently mixed with sulphuric 
acid to give them strength. This adulteration 
may be detected by the addition of a little chalk, 
short of their saturation. With pure vinegar 
the calcareous base forms a limpid solution, 
but with sulphuric acid a white insoluble 
gypsum. Muriate of barytes is a still nicer 
test. 
by law to contain a little sulphuric acid, but 
the quantity is frequently exceeded. Copper 
is discovered in vinegars by supersaturating 
them with ammonia, when a fine blue colour 
is produced ; and lead by sulphate of soda, 
hydrosulphurets, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
gallic acid. None of these should produce 
any change on genuine vinegar.’ See Lead. 

“‘ Salts consisting of the several -bases, 
united in definite proportions to acetic acid, are 
called acetates. hey are chacterised by the 
pungent smell of vinegar, which they exhale 
on the affusion of sulphuric acid; and by 
their yielding on distillation in a moderate 
red heat a very light, odorous, and combusti- 
ble liquid called pyro-acetate (spirir) ; which 
see. They are all soluble in water; many 
of them so much s0 as to be uncrystallisable. 
About 30 different acetates have been form- 
ed, of which only a very few have been ap- 
lied to the uses of life. 

“‘ The acetic acid unites with all'the alkalies 
and most of the earths; and with these bases 
it forms compounds, some of which are crys- 
tallisable, and others have not yet been re- 
duced to a regularity of figure. The salts it 


forms are distinguished by their great solubi- — 


lity ; their decomposition by fire, which car- 
bonises them ; the spontaneous alteration of 
their solution ; and their decomposition by a 
great number of acids, which extricate from 
them the acetic acid in a concentrated state. 
It unites likewise with most of the metallic 
oxides. 

With barytes the saline mass formed by the 
acetic acid does not crystallise; but, when 
evaporated to dryness, it deliquesces by ex- 
posure fo air. This mass is not decomposed 
by acid of arsenic. By spontaneous evapor- 
ation, however, it will crystallise in fine trans- 
parent prismatic needles, of a bitterish acid 
taste, which do not deliquesce when exposed 
to the air, but rather effloresce. 


British fermented vinegars are allowed 
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‘¢ With potassa this acid unites, and forms a 
deliquescent salt scarcely crystallisable, called 
formerly foliated earth of tartar, and regene- 
rated tartar. The solution of this salt, even 
in closely stopped. vessels, is spontaneously 
decomposed: it deposits a thick, mucous, 
flocculent sediment, at first grey, and at 
length black ; till at the end of a few months — 
nothing remains in the liquor but carbonate 
of potassa, rendered impure by a little coaly 
oil. 

<‘ With soda it forms a crystallisable salt, 
which does not deliquesce. This salt has very 
improperly been called mineral foliated earth. 
According to the new nomenclature it is 
acetate of soda. . 

“The salt formed by dissolving chalk or 
other calcareous earth in distilled vinegar, 
formerly called salt of chalk, or fixed vegetable 
sal ammoniac, and by Bergman calz acetata, 
has a sharp bitter taste, appears in the form 
of crystals resembling somewhat ears of corn, 
which remain dry when exposed to the air, 
unless the acid has been superabundant, in 
which case they deliquesce.”’ . 

Of the acetate of strontian little is known, 
but that it has a sweet taste, is very soluble, 
and is easily decomposed by a strong heat. 

“ The salt formed by uniting vinegar with 
ammonia, called by the various names of 
spirit of Mindererus, liquid sal ammoniac, 
acetous sal ammoniac, and by Bergman al- 
kali volatile acetatum, is generally in a liquid. 
state, and is commonly believed not to be 
crystallisable, as in distillation it passes en- 
tirely over into the receiver. It nevertheless 
may be reduced into the form of small needle- 
shaped crystals, when this liquor is evaporat- 
ed to the consistence of a syrup.” 

‘¢ With magnesia the acetic acid unites, and 
after a perfect saturation, forms a viscid saline 
mass, like a solution of gum-arabic, which 
does not shoot into crystals, but remains de- 
liquescent, has a taste sweetish at first, and 
afterwards bitter, and is soluble in spirit of 
wine. The acid of this saline mass may be 
separated by distillation without addition. 

‘* Glucine is readily dissolved by acetic acid. 
This solution, Vauquelin informs us, does 
not crystallise; but is reduced by evapor- 
ation toa gummy substance, which slowly 
becomes dry and brittle; retaining a kind 
of ductility for a’/long time. It has a sac- 
charine and pretty strongly astringent taste, 
in which that of vinegar however is distin- 
guishable. , 

“¢ Yitria dissolves readily in acetic acid, and 
the solution yields by evaporation crystals of 
acetate of yttria.”’ 

‘* dlumine, obtained by boiling alum with 
alkali, and edulcorated by digesting in an 
alkaline lixivium, is dissolved by distilled 
vinegar in a very inconsiderable quantity.” 

“* Acetate of xircone may be formed by pour- 
ing acetic acid on newly precipitated zircone: 
It has an astringent taste.” cab | 

“ Vinegar dissglves the true gums, and 
partly the gumeresins, by means of digestion: 
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¢ Boerhaave observes, that vinegar by long 
boiling dissolves the flesh, cartilages, bones, 
and ligaments of animals. *—Ure’s Chemical 
Dictionary. 

Moderately-rectified pyrolignous acid has 
been recommended for the preservation of 
animal food ; but the empyreumatic taint it 
communicates 'to bodies immersed in it, is 
not quite removed by their subsequent ebul- 
lition in water. See Acid, Pyrolignous. 

The utility of vinegar as a condiment for 
preserving and seasoning both animal and 
vegetable substances in various articles of 
food is very generally known. It affords an 
agreeable beverage, when combined with 
water in the proportion of a table-spoonful of 
the former to half a pint of the latter. It is 
often employed as a medicine in inflammatory 
and putrid diseases, when more active reme- 
dies cannot be procured. Relief has likewise 
been obtained in hypochondriacal and hysteric 
affections, in vomiting, fainting, and hiccough, 
by the application of vinegar to the mouth. 
If this fluid be poured into vessels and placed 
over the gentle heat of a lamp in the apart- 
ments of the sick, it greatly contributes to 
disperse foul or mephitic vapours, and con- 
sequently to purify the air. Its anticon- 
tagious powers ‘are now little trusted to, but 
its odour is employed to relieve nervous head - 
ache, fainting fits, or sickness occasioned by 
crowded rooms. 

As‘ an external application, vinegar proves 
highly efficacious when joined with fari- 
naceous substanees, and applied as a cata- 
plasm to sprained joints; it also forms an 
eligible lotion for inflammations of the: sur- 
face, when mixed with alcohol and water in 
about equal proportions. Applied to burns 
and scalds, it is said to be highly ser- 
viceable whether there is a loss of substance 
or not, and to quicken the exfoliation of cari- 
ous bone. (Gloucester Infirmary.) Mixed 
with an infusion ef sage, or with water, it 
forms a popular and excellent gargle for an 
inflamed throat, also for an injection to mode- 
rate the fluor albus. Applied cold to the 
nose in cases of hemorrhage, also to the loins 
and abdomen in menorrhagia, particularly 
after parturition, it is said to be very service- 
able. An imprudent use of vinegar inter- 
nally is not without considerable inconve- 
niencies. Large and frequent doses injure the 
stomach, coagulate the chyle, and produce 
not only leanness, but an atrophy. When 
taken to excess by females, to reduce a cor- 
pulent habit, tubercles in the lungs and a con- 
sumption have been the consequence. 

ACETIFICATION. (Acetificatio; from 
acetum, vinegar, and fio, to make.) The 
action or operation by which vinegar is made. 

ACETOMETER. An instrument for 
estimating the strength of es See 
Acetic Acid. — 

ACETO’SA. | (From. acesco, to be sour. )' 
Borel. A genus of plants in some systems 
REE: See Rumez. 
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ACETOSE’LLA. (From acetosa, sor- 
rel: so called from the acidity of its leaves.) 
Wood-sorrel. See QOzalis acetosella. 

ACETOUS. (Acetosus; from acetum, 
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vinegar.) Of or belonging to vinegar. 


Acetous Acid. See Acetum. 

Acetous Fermentation. See Fermentation. 

ACE’TUM. (Acetum, i.n.; from acer, 
sour.) Vinegar. A sour liquor obtained 
from many vegetable substances dissolved in 
boiling water, and from fermented and spiri- 
tuous liquors, by exposing them to heat and 
contact with air; under which circumstances 
they undergo the acid fermentation, and afford 
the liquor called vinegar. Common vinegar 
consists of acetic acid combined with a large 
portion of water, and with this are in solu- 
tion portions of gluten, mucilage, sugar, 
and extractive matter from which it derives 
its colour, and frequently some of the vege- 
table acids, particularly the malic and the 
tartaric. See Acetic Acid. 

AcretuM aromaticum. Aromatic vinegar, 
A preparation of the Edinburgh ‘Pharma- 
copeia, thought to be an improvement of 
what has been named thieves’ vinegar. 

Take of the dried tops of rosemary, the 
dried leaves of sage, of each four ounces ; 
dried lavender flowers, two ounces; cloves, 
two drachms ; distilled vinegar, eight pounds. 
Macerate for seven days, and strain the ex- 
pressed juice through paper. Its virtues — 
are antiseptic, and it is a useful composition 
to smell at in crowded courts of justice, 
hospitals, &c. where the air is offensive. 

AcrtuM cotcHici. Vinegar of meadow- 
saffron. Take of fresh meadow-saffron root 
sliced, an ounce; acetic acid, a pint; proof 
spirit, a fluid-ounce. | Macerate the meadow- 
saffron root in the acid, in a covered glass 
vessel, for three days; then press out the 
liquor and set it by, that the feculencies may 
subside ; lastly, add the spirit to the clear 
liquor. The dose is from ss to 3iss. 

AcxeTuM vistiLLatum. See Acidum aceti- 
cum dilutum. 

Acrtum scitt#. Vinegar of squills. 
Take of squills recently dried, one pound; 
dilute acetic acid, six pints; proof spirit, 
half a pint. Macerate the squills with the 
vinegar in a glass vessel, with a gentle heat 
for twenty-four hours; then express the li- 
quor and set it aside until the feces subside, 
To the decanted liquor add the spirit. This 
preparation of squills is employed as an at- 


tenuant, expectorant, and diuretic. Dose, 
xv. to Lx. drops. 

A’CHEIR. (From a, neg. and xeip, 
hand.) Without hands. 


Acurcotum. By this word Celius Au- 
relianus, Acut. lib. iii. cap. 17. expresses the 
sudatorium of the ancient baths, which was a 
hot room where they used to sweat. 

ACHILLE’A. ( Aghillea, @, f. AxiAAea : 
from Achilles, who is Laid to have made his 
tents with it, or to have cured Telephus with 
it.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
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the Linngan system. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, Polygamia superfiua. 

2. The pharmaceutical name of the milfoil. 
See Achillea millefolium. 

Acwittea AGERATUM. Maudlin, or maud- 
lin tansy. Balsamita femina ; Eupatorium 
Mesues. ‘This plant, the ageratum of the 
shops, is described by Linnzeus as Achillea: — 
Soltis lanceolatis, obtusis, -acutoserratis. It 
is esteemed in some countries as anthel- 
minthic and alterative, and is given in hepatic 
obstructions. It possesses the virtues of 
tansy. . 

Acuitiea Mizterotium. ‘The systematic 
name of the common yarrow, or milfoil. 
Achillea ; Myriophyllon ; Chilophyllon ; Lum~ 
bus veneris ; Militaris herba ; Stratiotes ; Car- 
pentaria ; Speculum veneris. The leaves and 
flowers of this indigenous plant, Achillea — 
Soliis bipinnatis nudis ; laciniis lineartbus den- 
tatis; caulibus superne sulcatis of Linneeus, 
have an agreeable, weak, aromatic smell, 
and a bitterish, rough, and somewhat pun- 
gent taste. They are both directed for medi- 
cinal use, in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia; 
in the present practice, however, they are 
almost wholly neglected. 

AcnitLea prarmica. The systematic name 
of the sneeze-wort or bastard pellitory. Pseu- 
dopyrethrum; Pyrethrum sylvestre ; Draco syl- 
vestris; Tarchon sylvestris ; Sternutamentoria ; 
Dracunculus pratensis. The flowers and 
roots of this plant, Achillea —foltis lanceola- 
tis, acuminatis, argute serratis, have a hot 
biting taste, approaching to that of pyrethrum, 
with which they also agree in their pharma- 
ceutical properties. Their principal use is 
as a masticatory and sternutatory. 

Achillea foliis pinnatis. See Genipt verum. 

ACHI’LLES. The son of Peleus and 
Thetis, one of the most celebrated Grecian 
heroes. A tendon is named after him, and 
also a plant with which he is said to have 
cured. Telephus. 

Acuinuis tendo. The tendon of the gas- 
trocnemii muscles. So called, because, as fable 
reports, Thetis, the mother of Achilles, held 
him by that part when she dipped him in the 
river Styx, to make him invulnerable. Homer 
describes this tendon, and some writers sup- 
pose it was thus named by the ancients, from 
their custom of calling every thing Achillean, 
that had any extraordinary strength or virtue. 
Others say it was named from its action in 
conducing to swiftness of pace, the term im- 
porting so much. The tendon of Achilles 
is the strong and powerful tendon of the heel 
which is formed by the junction of the gastroc- 
nemius and soleus muscles, and which ex- 
tends along the posterior part of the tibia from 
the calf to the heel, See Gastrocnemius ex- 
ternus and Gastrocnemius internus. 

When this tendon is unfortunately cut or 
ruptured, as it may be in consequence of a 
violent exertion, or spasm of the muscles of 
which it is a continuation, the use of the 
leg is immediately lost, and unless the part 
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be afterwards successfully united, the patient 
must remain a cripple for life. When the 
tendon has been cut, the division of the skin 
allows the accident to be seen. When the 
tendon has been ruptured, the patient hears a 
sound, like that of the smack of a whip, at 
the moment of the occurrence. In whatever 
way the tendon has been divided there is a 
sudden incapacity, or at least an extreme 
difficulty, either of standing or walking. 
Hence the patient falls down, and cannot get 
up again. Besides these symptoms there is a 
very palpable depression between the ends of 
the tendon; which depression is increased 
when the foot is bent, and diminished, or 
even quite removed when the foot is extended. 
The patient can spontaneously bend his foot, 
none of the flexor muscles being interested. 
The power of extending the foot is still pos- 
sible, as the peronei muscles, the tibialis 
posticus, and long flexors, remain perfect, 
and may perform this motion. The indica- 


tions are to bring the ends of the divided parts: 


together, and to keep them so, until they 
have become firmly united. The first object 
is easily fulfilled by putting the foot in a state 
of complete extension ; the second, namely, 
that of keeping the ends ef the tendon in 
contact, is more difficult. It seems unneces- 


sary to enumerate the various plans devised. 


to accomplish these ends. The following is 
Desault’s method: After the ends of the. 
tendon had been brought into contact by mo- 


derate flection of the knee, and complete ex- 


tension of the foot, he used to fill up the hol- 
lows on each side of the tendon with soft lint 
and compresses. The roller applied to the 
limb, made as much pressure on these com- 
presses as on the tendon, and hence this part 
could not be depressed too much against the 
subjacent parts. Desault next took a com- 
press about two inches broad, and long 
enough to reach from the toes to the middle 
of the thigh, and placed it under the foot, 
over the back of the leg and lower part of the 
thigh. He then began to apply a few circles 
of a roller round the end of the foot, so as to 
fix the lower extremity of the longitudinal. 


compress; after covering the whole foot with. 


the roller, he used to make the bandage de- 
scribe the figure of 8, passing it under the. 


foot and across the place where the tendon. 


was ruptured, and the method was finished 
by encircling the limb upward with the roller 
as far as the upper end of the longitudinal 
compress. 

A'CHLYS. (Advs.) Darkness; cloudi- 
ness. An obsolete term, generally applied 
to a close, foggy air, or a mist. 

1. Hippocrates, de Morbis Mulierum,, 
lib.ii. signifies by this word air, condensed. 
air in the womb. 

2. Galen interprets it of those, who, 
during sickness, lose that lustre and loveli- 
ness observed about the pupil of the eye in 
health. 

8. Others express. it by an ulcer on the, 
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pupil of the eye, or the scar left there by an 
ulcer. 

4, It means also an opacity of the cornea ; 
the same as the caligo cornea of Dr. Cullen. 

Acuma’pium. Antimony. 

ACHME’LLA. See Spilanthus acmella. 

A’CHNE. An obsolete term applied to 

1. (Cha. 5 50 

2. Scum or froth of the sea. 

3. A white mucus in the fauces, thrown 
up from the lungs, like froth. 

4, A whitish mucilage in the eyes of those 
who have fevers, according to Hippocrates. 

5. It signifies also lint. 

A’CHOLUS. (From g, priv. and xoAn, 
bile.) Deficient in bile. 

A’CHOR. (Achor, oris. m. axwp, qu. 
axvep; from axvy, bran: according to 
Blanchard it is derived from a, priv. and 
Xwpos, space, as occupying but a small com- 
pass.) Lactumen; Abas; Acores ; Cerion ; 
Favus; Crusta lactea of authors. The 
scald-bead ; so called from the branny scales 
thrown off it. A disease which attacks 
the hairy scalp of the head, for the most 


part, of young children, forming soft and. 


scaly eruptions. Dr. Willan, in his descrip- 
tion of different kinds of pustules, defines 
the achor, a pustule of intermediate size be- 
tween the phlyzacium and psydracium, which 
contains a straw-coloured fluid, having the 
appearance and nearly the consistence of 
strained honey. It appeared most frequently 
about the head, and is succeeded by a dull 
white or yellowish scab. Pustules of this 
kind, when so large as nearly to equal the 
size of phlyzacia, are termed ceria or favi, 
being succeeded by a yellow, semi-transpa- 
rent, and sometimes cellular, scab, like a 
honeycomb. The achor differs from the 
favus and tinea only in the degree of viru- 
lence. It is called favus when the perfor- 
ations are large ; and tinea when they are like 
those which are made by moths in cloth: but 
generally by tinea is understood a dry scab 
on the hairy scalp of children, with thick 
scales and an offensive smell. When this 
disorder affects the face, it is called crusta 
lactea or milk scab. Mr. Bell, in his Trea- 
tise on Ulcers, reduces the tinea capitis and 
crusta lactea to the same species of herpes, 
viz. the herpes pustulosus, differing only in 
situation. 

ACHORISTOS.  Inseparable. This 
term was applied by the ancients, to symp- 
toms, or signs, which are inseparable from 
particular things. Thus, softness is insepar- 
able from humidity ; hardness from fragility ; 
and a pungent pain in the side is an insepar- 
able symptom of a pleurisy. ' 

ACHRAS. The name of a_ genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Her- 
andria; Order, Monogynia. The sapota 

' plum-tree. 

Acuras sarota. The systematic name of 
the tree which affords the oval-fruited sapota, 
seeds of which are sometimes given in the 
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form of emulsion in calculous complaints. 
It is a native of South America, and bears a 
fruit like an apple, which has, when ripe, a 
luscious taste, resembling that of the marma- 
lade of quinces, whence it is called natural 
marmalade. The bark of this, and the Achras 
mammosa is very astringent, and is used 
medicinally under the name of Cortex jamai- 
censis. 

ACHREION. — Useless. Applied by 
Hippocrates to the limbs which, through 
weakness, become useless. 

ACHROI A. A paleness, . 

A’/CHYRON. Axvupov. This properly 
signifies bran, or chaff, or straw. Hippo- 
crates, de Morbis Mulierum, most probably 
means by this word, bran. Achyron also 
signifies a straw, hair, or any thing that sticks 
upon a wall. 

A’CIA. (From an, a point.) A needle 
with thread in it for chirurgical operations. 

A'/CICYS. Weak, infirm, or faint. In 
this sense it is used by Hippocrates, De 
Morb. lib. iv. 

ACID. (Acidum, i.n.) 1. That which 
impresses upon the organs of taste a sharp or 
sour sensation. The word sour, which is 
usually employed to denote the simple im- 
pression, or lively and sharp sensation pro- 
duced on the tongue by certain bodies, may 
be regarded as synonymous to the word acid. 
The only difference which can be established 
between them, is, that the one denotes a weak 
sensation, whereas the other comprehends 
all the degrees of force, from the least per- 
ceptible to the greatest degree of causticity : 
thus we say that verjuice, gooseberries, or 
lemons, are sour; but we use the word acid 
to express the impression which the nitric, 
sulphuric, or muriatic acids make upon the 
tongue. 

g. Acids are an important class of chemical 
compounds. In the generalisation of facts 
presented by Lavoisier and the associated 
French chemists, it was the leading doctrine 
that acids resulted from the union of a pecu- 
liar combustible base called the radical, with 
a common principle technically called oxy- 
gen, or the acidifier. This general position 
was founded chiefly on the phenomena exhi- 
bited in the formation and decomposition 
of sulphuric, carbonic, phosphoric, and ni- 
tric acids; and was extended by a plausible 
analogy to other acids, the radicals of which 
were unknown. 

‘‘ IT have already shown,” says Lavoisier, 
** that phosphorus is changed by combustion 
into an extremely light, white, flaky matter. 
Its properties are likewise entirely altered by 
this transformation ; from being insoluble in 
water, it becomes not only soluble, but so 
greedy of moisture as to attract the humidity 
of the air with astonishing rapidity. By this. 
means it is converted into a liquid, consider- 
ably more dense, and of more specific gravity 
than water. In the state of phosphorus be- 
fore combustion, it had scarcely any. sensible 
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taste; by its union with oxygen, it acquires 
an extremely sharp and sour taste; in a 
word, from one of the class of combustible 
bodies, it is changed into an incombustible 
substance, arid becomes one of those bodies 
called acids. ‘ 

“: This property of a combustible substance, 
to be converted into an acid by the addition 
of oxygen, we shall presently find belongs to 
a great number of bodies. Wherefore strict 
logic requires that we should adopt a com- 
mon term for indicating all these operations 
which produce analogous results. This is 
the true way to simplify the study of science, 
as it would be quite impossible to bear all 
its specific details in the memory if they were 
not classically arranged. For this reason we 
shall distinguish the conversion of phosphorus 
into an acid by its union with oxygen, and 
in general every combination of oxygen with 
a combustible substance, by the term ory- 
genation ; from this T shall adopt the verb 
to oxygenate; and of consequence shall say, 
that in oxygenating phosphorus, we convert 
it into an acid. 

“ Sulphur also, in burning, absorbs oxygen 
gas; the resulting acid is considerably heavier 
than the sulphur burnt; its weight is equal 
to the sum of the weights of the sulphur 
which has been burnt, and of the oxygen ab- 
sorbed ; and, lastly, this acid is weighty, in- 
combustible, and miscible with water in all 
proportions. 

“‘ T might multiply these experiments, and 
show, by a numerous succession of facts, that 
all acids are formed by the combustion of 
certain substances ; but I am prevented from 
doing so in this place by the plan which I 
have laid down, of proceeding only from facts 
already ascertained to such as are unknown, 
and of drawing my examples only from cir- 
cumstances already explained. In the mean 
time, however, the examples above cited may 
suffice for giving a clear and accurate con- 
ception of the manner in which acids are 
formed. By these it may be clearly seen that 
oxygen is an element common to them all, 
and which constitutes or produces their aci- 
dity ; and that they differ from each other 
according to the several natures of the oxy- 
genated or acidified substances. We must, 


therefore, in every acid, carefully distinguish. 


between the acidifiable base, which de Mor- 
veau calls the radical, and ‘ the acidifying 
principle or oxygen.’ | Elements, p.115. 

«Although we have not yet been able either 
to compose or to decompound this acid of sea 
salt, we cannot have the smallest doubt that 
it, like all other acids, is composed by the 
union of oxygen with an acidifiable® base, 
We have, therefore, called this unknown sub- 
stance the muriatic base, or muriatic radical.’’ 
P.122. 5th Edition. 

Berthollet maintains, that Lavoisier had 
given too much latitude to the idea of oxy- 
gen being the universal acidifying. principle. 
** In fact,”’ says he, “ it is carrying the 
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limits of analogy too far to infer, that all 
acidity, even that of the muriatic, fluoric, and 
boracic acids, arises from oxygen, because it 
gives acidity to a great number of substances 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, which really pos- 
sesses the properties of an acid, proves 
directly that acidity is not in all cases owing 
to oxygen. ‘There is no better foundation 
for concluding that hydrogen is the principle 
of alcalinity, not only in the alcalies, properly 
so called, but also in magnesia, lime, stron- 
tian, and barytes, because ammonia appears 
to owe its alcalinity to hydrogen. 

‘«« These considerations prove that oxygen 
may be regarded as the most usual principle 
of acidity, but that this species of affinity for 
the alcalies may belong to substances which 
do not contain oxygen; that we must not, 
therefore, always infer, from the acidity of a 
substance, that it contains oxygen, although 
this may be an inducement to suspect its ex- 
istence in it; still less should we conclude, 
because a substance contains oxygen, that it 
must have acid properties ; on the contrary, 


‘the acidity of an oxygenated substance shows 


that the oxygen has only experienced an in- 
complete saturation in it, since its properties 
remain predominant.” 

This generalisation of the French chemists 
concerning oxygen, was first experimentally 
combated by Sir Humphry Davy, in a series 
of dissertations published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. : 

“« His first train of experiments were insti- 
tuted with the view of operating by voltaic 
electricity on muriatic and other acids freed 
from water. Substances which are now 
known by the names of chlorides of phos- 
phorus and tin, but which he then supposed 
to contain dry muriatic acid, led him to ima- 
gine that intimately combined water was the 
real acidifying principle, since acid properties 
were immediately developed in the above sub- 
stances by the addition of that fluid, though 
previously they exhibited no acid powers, In 
July, 1810, however, he advanced those cele- 
brated views concerning acidification, which, 
in the opinion of the best judges, display an 
unrivalled power of scientific research. The 
conclusions to which these led him, were in- 
compatible with the general hypothesis of 
Lavoisier. He demonstrated that oxymuri- 
atic acid is, as far as our knowledge extends, 
a simple substance, which may be classed in 
the same order of natural bodies as oxygen 
gas, being determined like oxygen to the 
positive surface in voltaic combinations, and 
like oxygen combining with inflammable 
substances, producing heat and light: The 
combinations of oxymuriatic acid with in- 
flammable bodies were shown to be analo- 
gous to oxydes and acids in their properties 
and powers of combination, but to differ from | 
them in being, for the most part, decomposable 
by water: and, finally, that 6xymuriatic acid 
has a stronger attraction for most inflammable 
bodies than oxygen. His preceding decompo- 
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sition of the alcalies and earths having evinced 
the absurdity of that nomenclature which 
gives to the general and essential constituent 
of alcaline nature, the term oxygen or acidi- 
fier; his new discovery of the simplicity of 
oxymuriatic acid, showed the theoretical sys- 
tem .of chemical language to be equally 
vicious in another respect. Hence this philo- 
sopher most judiciously discarded the appel- 
lation oxymuriatic acid, and introduced in its 
place the name chlorine, which merely indi- 
cates an obvious and permanent character of 
the substance, its greenish-yellow colour. 
The more recent investigations of chemists 
on fluoric, hydriodic, and hydrocyanic acids, 
have brought powerful analogies in support 
of the chloridic theory, by showing that hy- 
drogen alone can convert certain undecom- 
pounded bases into acids well characterised, 
without the aid of oxygen.” 

«¢ After these observations on the nature of 
acidity, we shall now state the general pro- 
perties of the acids. 

“<j, The taste of these bodies is for the 
most part sour, as their name denotes; and 
in the stronger species it is acrid and cor- 
rosive. 

“<2, They generally combine with water in 
every proportion, with a condensation of vo- 
lume and evolution of heat. 

“ 3. With a few exceptions they are volati- 
lised or decomposed at a moderate heat. 

‘¢ 4, They usually change the purple co- 
lours of vegetables to a bright red. 

«¢ 5, They unite in definite proportions with 
the alcalies, earths, and metallic oxydes, and 
form the important class of salts. - This may 
be reckoned their characteristic and indis- 
pensable property.” 

‘* Thenard has lately succeeded in commu- 
nicating to many acids apparently a surcharge 
of oxygen, and thus producing a supposed 
new class of bodies, the owygenised acids, 
which are, in reality, combinations of the 
ordinary acids with oxygenised water, or 
with the deutoxyde of hydrogen.” 

“ The class of-acids has been distributed 
into three orders, according as they are derived 
from the mineral, the vegetable, or the animal 
kingdom. But a more specific distribution 
is now requisite. They have also been ar- 
ranged into those which have a single, and 
those which have a compound basis or radical. 
This arrangement is not only vague, but 
liable in other respects to considerable objec- 
tions. The chief advantage of a classification 
is to give general views to beginners in the 
study, by grouping together such substances 
as have analogous properties or composition. 
These objects will be tolerably well attained 
by the following divisions and subdivisions. 

‘¢ Ist, Acids from -inorganic nature, or 
which are procurable without having recourse 
to animal or vegetable products. 

_ 2d, Acids elaborated by means of organ- 
isation. 

“« The first group is subdivided into three 
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families: Ist, Oxygen acids; 2d, Hydrogen 
acids ; 3d, Acids destitute of both these sup- 
posed acidifiers. 
_ Family Ist. — Oxygen acids. 
Section Ist, Non-metallic. 
1. Boracic. 11. Hypophosphorous. 
2. Carbonic. 12. Phosphorous. 
3. Chloric. 13. Phosphatic. 
4. Perchloric ? 14, Phosphoric. 
5. Chloro-Carbonic. 15. Hyposulphurous, 
6. Nitrous. 16. Sulphurous. 
7. Hyponitric. 17. Hyposulphuric. 
8. Nitric, 18, Sulphuric. 
9. Iodic. 19, Cyanic ? 
10. Iodo-Sulphuric. 


Section 2d, Oxygen acids. — Metallic. 
1. Arsenic. 6. Columbic. 

2. Arsenious. 7. Molybdie. 

3. Antimonious. 8. Molybdous. 

4, Antimonic. 9. Tungstic, 

5. Chromic. 


Family 2d.— Hydrogen acids. 
1. Fluoric. 6; Hydroprussic, or 
2. Hydriodic. Hydro-cyanic. 
$. Hydrochloric, or 7. Hydrosulphurous. 
Muriatic. 8. Hydrotellurous, 
4. Ferroprussic. 9. Sulphuroprussic. 
5. Hydroselenic. 


Family 3d.— Acids without oxygen or 
hydrogen. 
1. Chloriodic. 3. Fluoboric. 
2. Chloroprussic, or 4. Fluosilicic. 
Chlorocyanic. 


Division 2d.— Acids of Organic Origin, 


1. Aceric. 24, Meconic. 

2. Acetic. 25. Menispermic. 
3. Amniotic. 26. Margaric. 

4. Benzoic. 27. Melassic ? 

5. Boletic. 28, Mellitic. 

6. Butyric. 29. Moroxylic. 
7. Camphoric. 30. Mucic. 

8. Caseic. 31. Nanceic ? 

9. Cevadic. 32. Nitro-leucic, 


10. Cholesteric. 33. Nitro-saccharic. 


11. Citric. 34. Oleic. 

12. Delphinic. 35. Oxalic. 
13. Ellagic ? 36. Purpuric. 
14. Formic. 37. Pyrolithic. 


38. Pyromalic. 
39. Pyrotartaric. 
40. Rosasic. 


15. Fungic. 
16. Gallic. 
17. Igasuric. 


18. Kinic. 41. Saclactic. 
19. Laccic. 42. Sebacic. 
20. Lactic. 43. Suberic. 


21. Lampic. 44, Succinic. 

22. Lithic or Uric. 45. Sulphovinic ? 

23. Malic. 46. Tartaric. 
The acids of the last division are all decom- 
posable ata red heat, and afford generally 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and, in some few 
cases, also nitrogen. The mellitic is found 
like amber in wood coal, and, like it, is un- 
doubtedly of organic rca 
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Acid, aceric. . See Aceric acid. 

Acid, acetic. See Acetum. 

Acid, acetous. See Acetum. 

Acid, aerial. See Carbonic acid. 

- Acid, etherial. See Athers. 

Acid, aluminous. See Sulphuric acid. 
Acid, amniotic. See Amniotic acid. 
Acid, animal. See Acid. 

Acid, antimonic. See Antimony. 
Acid, antimonous. See Antimony. 
Acid of ants. See Formic acid, 
Acid, arsenical. See Arsenic. 

Acid, arsenious. See Arsenic. 

Acid, benzoic. See Benszoic acid. 
Acid, boletic. See Boletic acid. 

Acid, boracic. See Boracic acid. 
Acid, camphoric. See. Camphoric.acid. 
~4cid, carbonic. See Carbonic acid. 
Acid, caseic. See Caseic acid. 
Acid, cetic. See Cetic acid. 

Acid, chloric. See Chloric acid. 
Acid, chloriodic. See Chloriodic acid. 
Acid, chlorous. See Chlorous acid. 
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Acid, chloro-carbonic. See Chlorocarbonous 


acid and Phosgene. 

Acid, chloro-cyanic. See Chloro-cyanic acid. 

Acid, chloro-prussic. See .Chloro-cyanic 
acid. 

Acid, chromic. See Chromic acid. 

Acid, citric. See Citric acid. 

Acid, columbic. See Columbic acid. 

Acid, cyanic. See -Prussic acid. 

Acid, dephlogisticated  muriatic. 
Chlorine. 

Acid, dulcified. Now called Aither. 

Acid, ellegic. See Ellagic.acid. 

Acid, ferro-chyazic. See Ferro-chyazic 
acid. 

Acid, ferro-prussic. See Ferro-prussic acid. 

Acid, ferruretted chyaxic. See Ferro-prussic 
acid. 

Acid, fluoboric. See Fluoboric acid. 

Acid, fluoric. :See Fluoric acid. 

Acid, fluoric, :silicated. See Fluoric acid. 

Acid, fluosilidic. ‘See Fluoric acid. 

Acid, formic. See Formic acid. 

Acid, fungic. See Fungic acid. 

Acid, gallic. See Gallic acid. 

Acid, hydriodic. See Hydriodic acid. 

Acid, hydrochloric. See Muriatic acid. 

Acid, hydrocyanic. See Prussic acid. - 

Acid, hydrofluoric. See Fluoric acid. 

Acid, hydrophosphorous. See Phosphorous 
acid. 

Acid, hydrophtoric. 


See 


See Fluoric acid. 


Acid, hydrosulphuric. See Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Acid, hydrothionic. See Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. 


cid, hyponitrous. See Hyponitrous acid. 
Acid, hypophosphorus. See Hypophos- 
phorous acid. 
Acid, hyposulphuric. See Hyposulphuric 
ACs, a) 8 


Acid, hyposulphurous. See Hyposulphurous 


acid. : 
Acid, igasuric. See Igasuric acid. 
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Acid, imperfect. These acids are so called 
in the chemical nomenelature, which are not 
fully saturated with oxygen. Their names 
are ended in Latin by oswm, and in English 
by ous; e.g. acidum nitrosum, or nitrous 
acid. 

Acid, iodic. See Jodic acid. . 

Acid, iodosulphuric. See Jodosulphuric 
acid. 

Acid, kinic. See Kinic acid. 

Acid, krameric. See Krameric acid. 

Acid, laccic.. See Laccic acid. 

Acid, lactic. See Lactic acid. 

Acid, lampic. See Lampic acid. 

Acid, lethic. See Lethic acid. 

Acid, malic. See Malic acid. 

Acid, manganesic. See Manganesic acid. 

Acid, margaritic. -See Margaritic acid. 

Acid, meconic. See Meconic acid. 

Acid, mellitic. See Mellitic acid. 

Acid} menispermic. See Menispermic acid. 

Acid of milk. See Mucic acid. 

Acid, mineral. Those acids which are 
found to exist in minerals, as the sulphuric, 
the nitric, &c. See Acid. 

Acid, molybdic. See Molybdic acid.’ 

Acid, molybdous. See Molybdous acid. 

Acid, moroeylic. See Morozylic acid. 

Acid, mucic. See Mucic acid. 

Acid, mucous. See Mucic acid. 

Acid, muriatic. See Muriatic acid. 

Acid, muriatic, dephlogisticated. 

Acid, nanceic. See Nanceic acid. 

Aéid of nitre. See Nitric acid. 

Acid, nitric. See Nitric acid. pa se 

Acid, nitro-leucic. See Nitro-leucic acid. 

Acid, nitro-muriatic. See Nitro muriatic 
acid. 

Acid, nitro-saccharine. 
acid. . . 

Acid, nitro-sulphuric. See Nitro-sulphuric 
acid. 

Acid, nitrous. See Nitrous acid. 

Acid, Ginothionic.. See Enothionic acid. 

Acid, oleic. See Oleic acid. 

Acid, oxalic. See Oxalic acid. 

Acid, oxiodic. See Lodic acid. .f 

Acid, oxychloric. See Perchloric acid. 

Acid, oxymuriatic. See Chlorine. 

Acid, perchloric. See Perchloric acid. . 

_Acid, perfect. An acid is termed perfect 
in the chemical nomenclature, when it is com- 
pletely saturated with oxygen. Their names 
are ended in Latin by icum, and in English 


See Nitro-saccharic 


by ic: e. g. acidwm nitricum, or nitric 
acid. 
Acid, perlate. See Perlate acid. 
Acid, pernitrous. See Hyponitrous acid. 
Acid, phosphatic. See Phosphatic acid. 
Acid, phosphoric. See Phosphoric acid, 


Acid, phosphorous. See Phosphorous acid. . 
. Acid, prussic. See Prussic acid. _ 

Acid, purpuric. See Purpuric acid. ' 

Acid, pyro-acetic. See Pyro-acetic acid. ° 

Acid, pyrocitric. See’ Pyrocitric acid. 

Acid, pyroligneous. See Pyro-ligneous acid. 

Acid, pyromucous. See Pyro-mucic acid. 
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| Acid, pyrotartarous. See Pyrotartaric acid. 
Acid, rheumic. See Rheumic acid. 
Acid, saccho-lactic. See Mucic acid. 
Acid, saclactic. See Mucic acid. 
Acid, sebacic. See Sebacic acid. 
Acid, selenic. See Selenic acid. 
Acid, silicated fluoric. 
Acid, sorbic. See Sorbic acid. 
Acid, stannic. See Stannic acid. 
Acid, stibic. See Stibic acid. 
Acid, stibious. See Stibious acid. 
Acid, suberic. See Suberic acid. 
Acid, succinic. See Succinic acid. 
Acid of sugar. See Oxalic acid. 
Acid, sulpho-cyanic. See Sulphuro-prussic 

acid, 
Acid, sulphovinous. 
Acid, sulphureous. 
Acid, sulphuretted chyazic. 
prussic acid. 

Acid, sulphuric. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid, tartaric. 


See Sulphovinic acid. 
See Sulphureous acid. 
See Sulphuro- 


See Sulphuric acid. 
See Tartaric acid. 
See Tartaric acid. 

Acid, telluric. See Telluric acid. 

Acid, tungstic. See Tungstic acid. 

Acid, uric. See Lithic acid. 

Acid, vegetable. ‘Those which are found in 
the vegetable kingdom, as the citric, malic, 
acetic, &e. See Acid. 

Acid of vinegar. See Acetum. 

Acid of vinegar, concentrated. See Acetum. 

Acid of vitriol. See Sulphuric acid. 

Acid, vitriolic. See Sulphuric acid. 

Acid, zumic. See Zumic acid. 

ACIDIFIABLE. Capable of being 
converted into an acid by an acidifying prin- 
ciple. Substances possessing this property 
are called radicals and acidifiable bases. 

ACIDIFICATION. (Acidificatio; from 
acidum, an acid.) The formation of an acid ; 
also the impregnating of any thing with acid 


properties. 
ACIDIFYING. See Acid. 
ACIDIMETRY. The measurement of 


the strength of acids ‘This is effected by 
saturating a given weight of them with an 
alcaline base ; the quantity of which requisite 
for the purpose, is the measure of their 
power. 

ACIDITY. Aciditas. Sourness. 

ACIDULOUS. Acidula, Latin ; acidule, 
French. Slightly acid: applied to those salts 
in which the base is combined with such an 
excess of acid, that they manifestly exhibit 
acid properties, as the supertartrate and the 
supersulphate of potassa. 

Acidulous waters. Mineral waters, which 
contain so great a quantity of carbonic acid 
gas, as to render them acidulous, or gently 
tart to the taste. See Mineral waters. 

ACIDULUS. Acidulated. Any thing 
blended with an acid juice in order to give 
it a coolness and briskness. 

A’CIDUM. (Acidum, i. n. ; from aceo, to 
be sour.) Anacid. See Acid. 

Acipum aceticum. See Acidum aceticum 
dilutum. 
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AcipuM acrTicum oiLutum. Dilute 
acetic acid. Take of vinegar, a gallon. 

Distil the acetic acid in a sand bath, from 
a glass retort into a receiver also of glass, and 
kept cold; throw away the first pint, and keep 
for use the six succeeding pints, which are 
distilled over. 

In this distillation, the liquor should be 
kept moderately boiling, and the heat should 
not be urged too far, otherwise the distilled 
acid will have an empyreumatic smell and 
taste, which it ought not to possess. If the 
acid be prepared correctly, it will be colour- 
less, and of a grateful, pungent, peculiar 

acid taste. One fluid-ounce ought to dis- 
solve at least ten grains of carbonate of lime 
or white marble. This liquor is the acetwm 
distillatum ; the acidum acetoswm of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeeia of 1787, and the acidum — 
aceticum of that of 1822, and the acidum 
aceticum dilutum of the present. The com- 
pounds of the acid of vinegar, directed to be 
used by the new London Pharmacopeeia, are 
acetum colchici, acetum scilla, ceratum plumbi 
acetatis, liquor ammonie acetatis, liquor 
plumbi acetatis, liquor plumbi acetatis dilutus, 
orymel, oxymel scille, potasse acetas, and the 
cataplasma sinapis. 

AcipUM ACETICUM CoNCENTRATUM. When 
the acid of vinegar is greatly concentrated, 
that is, deprived of its water, it is called con- 
centrated acid of vinegar, and radical vinegar. 

Distilled vinegar may be concentrated by 
freezing: the congelation takes place at a 
temperature below 28 degrees, more or less, 
according to its strength; and the congealed 
part is merely ice, leaving, of course, a 
stronger acid. If this be exposed to a very 
intense cold, it shoots into crystals ; which, 
being separated, liquefy, when the tempera- 
ture rises; and the liquor is limpid as water, 
extremely strong, and has a highly pungent 
acetous odour. This is the pure acid of the 
vinegar; the foreign matter remaining in the 
uncongealed liquid. 

Other methods are likewise employed to 
obtain the pure and concentrated acid. The 
process of Westendorf, which has been often. 
followed, is to saturate soda with distilled 
vinegar ; obtain the acetate by crystallisation ; 
and pour upon it, in a retort, half its weight 
of sulphuric acid. By applying heat, the 
acetic acid is ‘distilled over; and, should 
there be any reason to suspect the presence of 
any sulphuric acid, it may be distilled a 
second time, from a little acetate of soda. 
According to Lowitz, the best way of obtain-. 
ing this acid pure, is to mix three parts of the 
acetate of soda with eight of supersulphate of 
potassa ; both salts being perfectly dry, and in 
fine powder, and to distil from this mixture 
in a retort, with a gentle heat. 

It may also be obtained by distilling the ver- 
digris of commerce, witha gentle heat. The 
concentrated acid procured by these:pracesses, 
was supposed to differ materially from the ace- 
tous acids obtained by distilling vinegar; the 
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two acids were regarded as differing in their 
degree of oxygenisement, and were afterwards 
distinguished by the names of acetous and 
acetic acids. The acid distilled from verdigris 
was supposed to derive a quantity of oxygen 
from the oxyde of copper, from which it was 
expelled. The experiments of Adet have, 
however, proved the two acids to be identical ; 
the acetous acid, therefore, only differs from 
the acetic acid in containing more water, 
rendering it a weaker acid, and of a less active 
nature. There exists, therefore, only one of 
acid vinegar, which is the acetic; its com- 
pounds are termed acetates. 

AcipuM acetosum. See Acetum. 

AcipuM &THEREUM. See Sulphuric acid. 

Acipum atuminosum. (So called, because 
it exists in alum.) See Sulphuric acid. 

ACIDUM ARSENICUM. See Arsenic. 

AcipuM Benzoicum. SBenzoic acid. ‘The 
London Pharmacopeeia directs it to be made 
thus : — Take of gum benzoin, a pound and a 
half: fresh lime, four ounces: water, a gallon 
and a half: muriatic acid, four fluid cunces. 
Rub together the benzoin and lime; then 
boil them in a gallon of the water, for half 
an hour, constantly stirring ; and, when it is 
cold, pour off the liquor. Boil what remains, 
asecond time, in four pints of water, and 
pour off the liquor as before. Mix the liquors, 
and boil down to half, then strain through 
paper, and add the muriatic acid gradually, 
until it ceases to produce a precipitate. 
Lastly, having poured off the liquor, dry the 
powder in a gentle heat ; put it into a proper 
vessel, placed in a sand bath; and, by a very 
gentle fire, sublime the benzoic acid. In 
this process a solution of benzoate of lime is 
first obtained; the muriatic acid then, ab- 
stracting the lime, precipitates the benzoic 
acid, which is crystallised by sublimation. 

The Edinburgh Pharmacopeia forms a 
benzoate of soda, precipitates the acid by 
sulphuric acid, and afterwards crystallises it 
by solution in hot water, which dissolves a 
larger quantity than cold. 

Benzoic acid has a strong, pungent, aro- 
matic, and peculiar odour. Its crystals are 
ductile, not pulverisable; it sublimes in a 
moderate heat, forming a white irritating 
smoke. It is soluble in about twenty-four 
times its weight of boiling water, which, as it 
cools, precipitates 19-20ths of what it had 
dissolved. It is soluble in alcohol. 

Benzoic acid is’ very seldom used in the 
cure of diseases; but now and then it is 
ordered as a stimulant against convulsive 
coughs and difficulty of breathing. The dose 
is from one grain to five. 

AcIDUM BORACICUM. 

AcIDUM CARBONICUM. 

AcipuM catuoLicon. See Sulphuric acid. 

AciduM citricum. See Ciiric acid. 

AcipuM Muriaticum. See Muriatic acid. 

AcIDUM MURIATICUM OXYGENATUM. See 
Oxygenised nririatic acid. 

Actpum nitricum.. See Nitric acid. 


See Boracic acid. 
See Carbonic acid. 
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AcIpuM NiTRIcUM piILutUM. Take of nitric 
acid a fluid ounce ; distilled water nine fluid 
ounces. Mix them. 

AcipuM NitRosuM. See Nitrous acid. 

AcIpUM PHOsPHORICUM. See Phosphoric 
acid. 

ACIDUM PRIMIGENIUM. See Sulphuric acid. 

AcipuM succinicum. See Succinic acid. 

AcipuM suLrHuREUM. See Sulphureous 
acid. 

AcipuM suLrHuRIcuM. See Sulphuric acid. 

AcIDUM sULPHURICUM DiILUTUM. Acidum 
vitriolicum dilutum. Spiritus vitrioli tenwis. 
Take of sulphuric acid a fluid ounce, and a 
half; distilled water, fourteen fluid ounces 
and ahalf. Add the water gradually to the 
acid. 

AcipuM TaRTARICUM. See Tartaric acid. 

AcipuM virrioticum. See Sulphuric acid. 

ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM pILUTUM. See Acidum 
sulphuricum dilutum. 

A‘cres. Steel. 

ACINACIFORMIS. (From acinaces, a 
Persian scimetar or sabre, and forma, resem- 
blance.) Acinaciform: shaped like a sabre, 
applied to leaves: as those of the mysembry- 
anthemum acinaciforme. 

ACINE’SIA. (From axwyoia, immo- 
bility.) A loss of motion and strength. 

ACINIFORMIS. (From acinus, a grape, 
and forma, a resemblance.) Aciniform. A 
name given by the ancients to some parts 
which resembled the colour and form of an 
unripe grape, as the uvea of the eye, which 
was called tunica acinosa, and the choroid 
mernbrane of the eye, which they named 
tunica aciniforma. 

A’CINUS. (Acinus, i. m.; a grape.) 1. In 
anatomy those glands which grow together in 
clusters are called by some acini glandutosi. 

2. In botany a small berry, which, with 
several others, composes the fruit of the 
mulberry, blackberry, &c. 

Acinus Bitiosus. The small glandiform 
bodies of the liver, which separate the bile 
from the blood, were formerly called acini 
biliosi: they are now, however, termed peni- 
cilli. See Liver. 

ACMA'STICOS. A species of fever, 
wherein the heat continues of thesame tenor 
to the end. Actuarius. 

A’CME. (From akun, a point.) The 
height or crisis. A term applied by phy- 
sicians to that period or state of a disease in 
which it is at its height. The antients dis- 
tinguished diseases into four stages: 1. the 
Arche, the beginning or first attack. 2. Ana- . 
basis, the growth. 3. The dcme, the height. 
4. Paracme, or the decline of the disease. 

ACME’LLA. See Spilanthus. . 

A’CNE. Axvn. 4Acna. A small pimple, 
or hard tubercle on the face. Foésius says, 
that it is a small pustule or pimple, which 
arises usually about the time that the body is 
in full vigour. 

Acye’stis. (From a, priv. and kvaw, to 
scratch.) That part of the spine of the 
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back, which reaches from the metaphrenon, 
which is the part betwixt the shoulder- 
blades, to the loins. This’ part seems to 
have been originally called so in quadru- 
peds only, because they cannot reach it to 
scratch. 

A’COE. ,Aron. The sense of hearing. 

ACOE’LIUS. (From aq, priv. and koiAsa, 
the belly.) Without belly. It is applied to 
those who are so wasted, as to appear as if 
they had no belly. Gaven. 

ACOE’TUS. Ako:tos. An epithet for 
honey, mentioned by Pliny); because it has 
no sediment, which is called xo:tn. 

ACO'NION. Akomoyv. A’particular form 
of medicine among the antient physicians, 
made of powders levigated, and probably 
like collyria for the disorders of the eyes. 

ACONITA. (conita, @, f.; from aco- 
niium, the name of a plant.) A poisonous 
vegetable principle, probably alcaline, recently 
extracted from the aconitum napellus, or wolf’s 
bane, by Mons. Brandes. ‘The details have 
not yet reached this country. 

ACONITE. See Aconitum. 

ACONITUM. (4conitum, i. m. Of this 
name various derivations are given by ety- 
mologists; as, axovyn, a whetstone or rock, 
because it is usually found in barren and 
rocky places: axoviros, a, neg. and kovs, 
dust ; because it grows without earth, or on 
barren situations: agreeable to Ovid’s de- 
scription, ‘* Qu quia nascuntur dura vivacia 
cauteé, Agrestes aconita vocant:’’ akovaw, to 
sharpen ; because it was used in medicines 
intended to quicken the sight: akwy, akn, a 
dart ; because they poison darts therewith : 
or, akoviZouat, to accelerate ; for it hastens 
death.) Aconite. 1. A genus of. plants in 
the Linnzan system, all the species of which 
have powerful effects on the human body. 
Class, Polyandria; Order, Trigynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon, or blue, wolf’s-bane. See Aconitum 
napellus. 

Aconitum AntuorA. ‘The root of this 
plant Aconitum — floribus pentagynis, foliorum 
lacintis linearibus of Linnezus, is employed 
medicinally. Its virtues are similar to those 
of the aconitum napellus. 

Aconrrum Naretius. §Monk’s-hood. 
Aconite. Wolf’s-bane. Camorum. Cani- 
cida. Cynoctanum. <Actonitum : —foliorum 
laciniis linearibus, superné latioribus, lined 
exaratis of Linneus. This plant is culti- 
vated in our gardens as an ornament, but is 
spontaneously produced in Germany, and 
some other northern parts of Europe. 
Every part is strongly poisonous, but 
the root is unquestionably the most power- 
ful; and, when first chewed, imparts a 
slight sensation of acrimony ; but afterwards, 
an insensibility or stupor at the apex of the 
tongue, and a pungent heat of the lips, 
gums, palate, and fauces are perceived, fol- 
lowed with a general tremor and sensation of 
chilliness. The juice applied to a wound, 
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seemed to affect the whole nervous system ; 
even by keeping it long in the hand, or on 
the bosom, we are told unpleasant symptoms 
have been produced. The fatal symptoms 
brought on by this poison are, convulsions, 
giddiness, insanity, violent purgings, both 
upwards and downwards, faintings, cold 
sweats, and death itself. Dr. Stoerk ap- 
pears to be the first who gave the wolf’s- 
bane internally, as a medicine; and since 
his experiments were published, 1762, it has 
been generally and successfully employed in 
Germany and the northern parts of Europe, 
particularly as a remedy for obstinate rheu- 
matisms ; and many cases are related where 
this disease was of several years’ duration, 
and had withstood the efficacy of other 
powerful medicines, as mercury, opium, an- ' 
timony, hemlock, &c. yet, in a short time, was 
entirely cured by the aconitum. Instances 
are also given us of its good effects in gout, 
scrophulous swellings, venereal nodes, amau- 
rosis, intermittent fevers, paralysis, ulceration, 
and scirrhus. This plant has been generally 
prepared as an extract or inspissated juice, 
after the manner directed in the Pharma- 
copeeia: its efficacy is much diminished on 
being long kept. Like all virulent medi- 
cines, it should first be administered in small 
doses. Stoerk recommends two grains of 
the extract to be rubbed into a powder, with 
two drachms of sugar, and to begin with ten 
grains of this powder, two or three times a 
day. We find, however, that the extract is 
often given from one grain to ten for a dose ; 
and Stoll, Scherekbecker, and others, ine 
creased this quantity considerably. Instead 
of the extract, a tincture has been made of 
the dried leaves macerated in six times their 
weight of spirits of wine, and forty drops 
given for a dose. Some writers say that the 
napellus is not poisonous in Sweden, Poland, 
&c. but it should be noted that the species 
which is not poisonous, is the Aconitum ly- 
coctonum of Linnzus. 

Aco/n1um. A little mortar. 

Acora. Dioscorides’ name for the buck- 
bean, or Menyanthes trifoliata of Linnzus. 

A’COPON. (From a, priv. and komos, 
weariness.) It signifies originally whatever 
is a remedy against weariness, and is used in 
this sense by Hippocrates. Aph. viii. lib. ii. 
But in time, the word was applied to certain 
ointments. According to Galen and Paulus 
JEgineta, the Acopa pharmaca are remedies 
for indispositions of body which are caused 
by long or vehement motion. 

Acoros. ‘The name of a plant in Pliny, 
supposed to be the buck-bean or Menyanthes 
trifoliata of Linnus. 

A’COR. (cor, oris, m.; from aceo to be 
sour.) Acidity. It is sometimes used to 
express that sourness in the stomach con~ 
tracted by indigestion, and from whence fla- 
tulencies and acid belching arise. 

Acor’pina. Indian tutty. 

ACO’RIA, (From a, priv. and xopew, 
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to satiate.) Insatiability. In Hippocrates, 
it means a good appetite and digestion. 

ACORITES. (From axopoyr, galangal.) 
Acorites vinum. A wine mentioned by 
Dioscorides, made with galangal, liquorice, 
&c. infused with wine. 

ACORN. See Quercus robur. 

Acortinus. A lupin. 

A'CORUS. (Acorus, i. m.; akopoy, from 
kopn, the pupil; because it was esteemed 
good for the disorders of the eyes.) ‘The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Hexandria. Order, Digynia. 

Acorus catamus. ‘The systematic name 
of the plant which is also called Calamus 
aromaticus; -Acorus verus; Calamus odor- 
atus; Calamus vulgaris; Diringa; Jacer- 
antatinga; Typha aromatica; Clava rugosa. 
Sweet-flag, or acorus. Acorus; Scapi mucrone 
longissimo foliaceo of Linnzus. ‘The root 
has been long employed medicinally. It 
has a moderately strong aromatic smell; a 
warm, pungent, bitterish taste; and is 
deemed useful as a warm stomachic. Pow- 
dered, and mixed with some absorbent, it 
forms a useful and pleasant dentifrice. 

Acorus patustRis. See Iris palustris. 

Acorus verus. See Acorus calamus. 

Acorus vutcaris. See Iris palustris. 

A’/COS. (ArG@, from akeopat, to heal.) 
A remedy or cure. 

ACO'SMIA. (From a, neg. and koopos, 
beautiful.) Baldness; ill health: irregu- 
larity, particularly of the critical days of 
fevers. 

Aco'stge. (From akosn, barley.) An an- 
tsent food made of barley. 

ACOTYLE’DON, = (cotyledon, onis, 
n. from a, priv. and kotvAndwv.) Without 
a cotyledon ; applied in botany to a seed or 
plant which is not furnished with a cotyledon: 
Semen acotyledon. All the mosses are 
plante acotyledones. 

ACOUSTIC. (Acousticus: from axove, 
to hear.) 1. Belonging to the ear or to sound. 

g. That which is employed with a view 
to restore the sense of hearing, when wanting 
or diminished. No remedies of this kind 
given internally, are known to produce any 
uniform effect. 

Acoustic nerve. See Portio mollis. 

Acoustic duct. See Meatus auditorius. 

Acra. (An Arabian word.) dcrai. 

1. Excessive venereal appetite. 

2. The time of menstruation. 

Acra#’patos. See Acraipala. 

Acrarpata., (Axpaimados. From a, neg. 
and kpoiraAn, surfeit.) Remedies for the 
effects of adebauch. 

Acra’sta. (From a, and kepaw, to mix.) 
Unhealthiness ; intemperance. ; 

Acratr’a, (From a, and kparos, strength. ) 
Weakness or intemperance. 

Acratrsma. (From akparoy, unmixed 
wine. The derivation of this word is the 
same as Acrasia, because the wine used on 
the occasion was not mixed with water.) A 
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breakfast among the old Greeks, consisting 
of a morsel of bread, soaked in pure un- 
mixed wine. 

Acrato MELI. (From akparov, pure wine ; 
and wed, honey.) Wine mixed with honey. 

A’CRE. (From axpos, extreme.) The 
extremity of the nose or any other part. 

A'CREA. (From axpos, extreme.) Acro- 
teria. The extremities; the legs, arms, nose, 
and ears. 

Acriper'a. (From axpi6ns, accurate.) An 
exact and accurate description and diagnosis, 
or distinction, of diseases. 

ACRID. Acris. A term employed in 
medicine to express a taste, the characteristic 
of which is pungency joined with heat, 

ACRIMONY.. (dAcrimonia, from acris, 
acrid.) A quality in substances by which 
they irritate, corrode, or dissolve others. It 
has been supposed until very lately, there 
were acid and alcaline acrimonies in the blood, 
which produced certain diseases; and, al- 
though the humoral pathology is nearly 
and improperly exploded, the term venereal 
acrimony, and some others, are still and must 
be retained. 

A‘CRIS. 1. Acrid. See Acrid. 

2. Any fractured extremity. 

Acri'sta.. (From a, priv. and xpww, to 
judge or separate.) A turbulent state of a 
disease, which will scarcely suffer any judg- 
ment to be formed thereof. 

A’critus. (From a, neg. and xpi, to 
judge.) A disease without a regular crisis, 
the event of which it is hazardous to judge. . 

ACROBY’/STIA. (From «xpos, extreme, 
and Buw, to cover.) The prepuce which 
covers the extremity of the penis. 

ACROCHEIRE’SIS. (From axpos, 
extreme, and yep, a hand.) An exercise 
among the antients. Probably a species of 
wrestling, where they only held by the 
hands. 

ACROCHEIRIS. (From akpos, ex- 
treme, and yelp, a hand.) Gorreeus says, it 
signifies the arm from the elbow to the ends 
of the fingers; xep signifying the arm, from 
the scapula to the fingers’ end. 

ACROCHO’RDON. (From axpos, ex- 
treme, and xopdy, a string.) Galen describes 
it as a round excrescence on the skin, with a 
slender base ; and that it hath its name be- 
cause of its situation on the surface of the 
skin. ‘The Greeks call that excrescence an 
achrochordon, where something hard concretes 
under the skin, which is rather rough, of the 
same colour as the skin, slender at the base 
and broader above. ‘Their size rarely exceeds 
that of a bean. 

ACROCO'LIA. 


(From axpos, extreme, 
These are the extremi- 
ties of animals, which are used in food, as the 
feet of calves, swine, sheep, oxen, or lambs, 
and of the broths of which jellies are fre- 
quently made. Castellus from Budzus adds, 
that the internal parts of animals are alsa 
called by this name. 
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Acurotr’ntoy. Castellus says it is the 
same as Olecranon. 

ACROMA’‘NIA. (From axpos, extreme, 
and pavia, madness.) Total or incurable 
madness. 

ACRO’/MION.. (From axpoy, extremity, 
and wos, the shoulder.) A process of the 
scapula or shoulder-blade. Ste Scapula. 

ACROMPHA’LIUM. = (Akpopparor ; 
from axpos, extreme, and oupaaros, the navel.) 


Acromphalon. The tip of the navel. 
ACRO’MPHALON. See <dAcrompha- 
hum. 
Acro’nra. (From atpov, the extremity.) 


The amputation of an extremity, as a finger. 

ACRO’PATHOS. (From axpos, ex- 
treme, and wafos, a disease.) Acropathus. 
It signifies literally a disease at the top or 
superior part. Hippocrates in his treatise 
De Superfcetatione, applies it to the internal 
orifice of the uterus ; and in Preedict. lib. ii. 
to cancers, which appear on the surface of 


the body. 
ACRO’PATHUS. See Acropathos. 
A/CROPIS. (From axpov, the extre- 


mity, and ow, the voice.) Imperfect articu- 
lation, from a fault in the tongue. 

ACROPO’STHIA. (From axpos, ex- 
treme, and woa@y, the prepuce.) ‘The ex- 
tremity of the prepuce ; or that part which is 
cut off in circumcision. 

ACRO’PSILON. (From axpos, ex- 
treme, and WAos, naked.) The extremity of 
the denuded glans penis. 

ACRO’SPELOS. (From axpos, ex- 
treme, and wedos, black, so called because its 
ears, or tops, are often of a blackish colour.) 
Acrospelus. The bromus Dioscoridis, or wild 
Oat grass. 

ACRO’'SPELUS. See Acrospelos. 

ACROTE’RIA. (From axpos, extreme.) 
The extreme parts of the body; as the hands, 
feet, nose, ears, chin, &c. 

ACROTERIA’SMUS. (From axpos, 
summus.) The amputation of an extremity. 

AcrotuymM1A. See Acrothymion. 

ACROTHY’MION. (From axpos, ex- 
treme, and @vuos, thyme.)  -Acrothymia. 
Acrothymium. <A sort of wart, described by 
Celsus, as hard, rough, with a narrow basis, 
and broad top; the top of the colour of 
thyme ; it easily splits and bleeds, 

Acrotuymium. See Acrothymion. 

ACROTICUS. (From axpos, summus ; 
whence axpétns, nTos; summitas ; cacumen.) 
A disease affecting the external surface. ’ 

Acrotica. The name of an order in 
Good’s Nosology. 

ACROTISMUS. (Acrotismus ; from a, 
priv. and kporos, pulsus, defect of pulse.) 
Acrotism or pulselessness. A term synony- 
mous with asphyxia, and applied to a species 
of entasia in Good’s Nosology. 

ACT’A. (From aya, to break.) <Acte. 
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ACTINOBOLYSMUS. (From axiy, 


aray, and BaddAw, to cast out.) Diradiatio. 
Irradiation. Itis applied to the spirits, convey- 
ing the inclinations of the mind to the body. 

ACTINOLITE. The name of a mine- 
ral which is found in primitive districts. 

ACTION. (Actio, nis, f.; from ago, to 
act.) 1. The operation or exertion of an 
active power. ; 

2. Any faculty, power, or function. The 
actions or functions of the body are usually © 
divided by physiologists into vital, animal, or 
natural. 1. The vital functions, or actions, - 
are those which are absolutely necessary to 
life, and without which animals cannot exist ; 
as the action of the heart, lungs, and arteries. 
2. The natural functions aré those which are 
instrumental in repairing the, several losses 
which the body sustains: digestion, and the 
formation of chyle, &c. fall under this head. 
3. The animal actions are those which we 
perform at will, as muscular motion, and all 
the voluntary motions of the body. 

Independently of these properties, each part 
may be said to have an action peculiar to it- 
self — for instance, the liver, by virtue of a 
power which is peculiar to it, forms con- 
tinually a liquid which is called bile: the 
same thing takes place in the kidneys with 
regard to the urine. The voluntary muscles, 
in certain states, become hard, change their 
form, and contract. These are, however, re- 
ferrible to vitality. It is upon these the at- 
tention of the physiologist ought to be par- 
ticularly fixed. Vital action depends evidently 
upon nutrition, and reciprocally, nutrition is 
influenced by vital action. — Thus, an organ 
that ceases to nourish, loses at the same time 
its faculty of acting ; consequently, the organs 
the action of which is oftenest repeated possess 
amore active nutrition ; and, on the contrary, 
those that act least, possess a much slower 
nutritive motion. 

The mechanism of vital action is unknown. 
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_There passes into the organ that acts an in- 


sensible molecular motion, which is.as little 
susceptible of description as the nutritive 
motion. Every vital action, however simple, 
is the same in this respect. 

ACTON. A village, four miles from 
London, where is a well that affords a purg- 
ing water. ‘This is one of the strongest purg- 
ing waters near London; and has been drank 
in the quantity of from one to three pints in 
a morning, against scorbutic and cutaneous 
affections. This medical spring is no longer 
resorted to by the public. 

ACTUAL. This word is applied to any 
thing endued with a property or virtue which 
acts by an immediate power inherent in it: 
it is the reverse of potential; thus, a red-hot 
iron or fire is called an actual cautery, in 
contradistinction from caustics, which are 
called -potential cauteries. Boiling water is 


The elder-tree, so called from its being easily actually hot; brandy, producing heat in the 


broken. See Sambucus nigra. 


A’CTINE. The herb Bunias or Napus. cold. 


body, is potentially hot; though of itself 
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Actual cautery. The red hot iron, or any 
red hot substance. See Actual. 

ACTUA’/RIUS. This word was origi- 
nally a title of dignity given to physicians at 
the court of Constantinople;, but became 
afterwards the proper name of a celebrated 
Greek physician, John, (the son of Zachary, 
a Christian writer,) who flourished there 
about the 12th or 13th century. He is said 
to be the first Greek author who has treated 
of mild cathartics, as manna, cassia, &c. 
though they were long before in use among 
the Arabians. He appears also to have first 
noticed distilled waters. His works, how- 
ever, are chiefly compiled fiom his prede- 
cessors. 

ACTUATION. (From ago, to act.) 
That change wrought on a medicine, or any 
thing taken into the body, by the vital heat, 
which is necessary, in order to make it act 
and have its effect. 

ACU’ITAS. Acrimony. 

Acur'tio. (From acuo, to sharpen.) 
The sharpening an acid medicine by an ad- 
dition of something more acid; or, in gene- 
ral, the increasing the force of any medicine, 
by an addition of something that hath the 
same sort of operation ina greater degree. 

ACULEA’TUS. (From aculeus, a 
prickle.) Prickly; covered with sharp- 
pointed bodies : applied to stems covered with 
sharp-pointed bodies, the prickles of which se- 
parate with the epidermis, as in Rosa centifolia. 

ACU/LEUS. (From acus, a needle ; from 
ain, or Gis; cuspis, a point.) A prickle or 
sharp point. A species of armature with which 
the stems, branches, and other parts of several 
plants are furnished ; as in the rose, raspberry, 
gooseberry. ‘The part on which it grows is 
said to be aculeated, thus: -— 

Caulis aculeatus ; as in the Rosa canina. 

Folia aculeata; as in Solanum marginatum. 

Calix aculeatus ; as in Solanum aculeatum. 

Stipula aculeata ; as in Rosa cinnamomia. 

Legumen aculeatum; as in Scorpiurus 
muricata. 

From the direction it has: — 

Aculeus rectus, not curved ; as in Rhamnus 
spina christi, and Rosa eglanteria. 

Aculeus incurvus, curved inward; as in 
Mimosa cineraria. 

1: Aculeus recurvus, curved downward ; as in 
Rubus fruticosus, and Rosa rubiginosa. 

From the number in one place : — 

Aculeus solitarius ; asin Rosa canina. 

Aculeus bifidus, or geminatus, in pairs ; there 
being two joined at the basis ; as in Rhamnus 
spina christi. 

Aculeus trifidus, three in one; as in . Bar- 
baris vulgaris. 

A’cuton. (From a, neg. and kvaAow, to 
roll round ; so called because its fruit is not 
involved in a cup, or sheath, like others.) 
Aculos. The fruit or acorn of the ilex. 

A’cutos. See Aculon. 

ACU’MEN. 1. A point. 

2. The extremity of a bone. 
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ACUMINATUS. (From acwo,!to point.) 


Acuminate ; or terminated by a point some- 
what elongated. Applied by botanists to 
several parts of plants. An acuminate leaf is 
seen in the Syringa vulgaris. Acuminate leaf- 
stalk; as that of Sawifraga stellaris. 

ACUPUNCTU'RA. (From acus, a 
needle, and punctura, a prick.) Acupunc- 
ture. A bleeding performed by making many 
small punctures. 

A’curgs. Lead. 

A’curon. (From a, neg. and rupw, to 
happen.) <A name of the Alisma, because it 
produces no effect if taken internally. 

ACUSPASTO’RIS. <A name of the 
Scandix anthriscus, the shepherd ¢ needle, or 
Venus’s comb. 

ACUTANGULARIS.  <Acutangulatus. 


Acutangular: applied to parts of plants, as 
caulis acutangularis. 
ACUTE‘. Sharply. . Applied in natural 


history to express form; as foliwm acute den= 
tatum; acuté emarginatus, which means 
sharply dentate, and with sharp divisions. 

ACUTENA’CULUM. (From acus, a 
needle, and tenaculum, a handle.) The 
handle for a needle, to make it penetrate 
easily when stitching a wound. Heister calls 
the portaiguille by this name. 

ACUTUS. Sharp. 1. Used by natural- 
ists to designate form; thusacute-leaved ; as 
In rumex acutus, &c. 

2. In pathology, it is applied to a sharp 
pungent pain; and toa disease which is at- 
tended with violent symptoms, terminates in 
afew days, and is attended with danger. It is 
opposed to a chronic disease, which is slow in 
its progress, and not so generally dangerous. 

ACY'ISIS. (From a, neg. and xuw, to 
conceive.) A defect of conception, or bar- 
renness in women. 

A’crrus. (From a, priv. and kupos, au- 
thority; so named from its little note in 
medicine.) The German leopard’s bane. 
See Arnica montana. 

ADAMO’NIA. (From a, priv. and 
damwv, a genius of fortune.) See ddemonia. 

Apaicrs. Sal-ammoniac. 

Adam’s Apple. See Pomum Adami. | 

Apam’s NEEDLE. The roots of this plant, 
Yucca gloriosa of Linneus, are thick and 
tuberous, and are used by the Indians in- 
stead of bread; being first reduced into a 
coarse meal, This, however, is only in times 
of scarcity. | 

ADAMANTINE SPAR. _ A stone re- 
markable for its extreme hardness, which 
comes from the peninsula of Hither India, 
and also from China. 

A'DAMAS, (From a, neg. and Gapnaw, 
to conquer; as not being easily broken.) 
The adamant or diamond, the most precious 
of all stones, and which wag formerly supposed 
to possess extraordinary cordial virtues. 


Apamrva. Adamitum. A hard stone in 
the bladder. 
Apamitum. See Adamita. 
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ADANSO'NIA. (From <Adanson who 

first described the Athiopian sour gourd, a 
species of this genus.) The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Polyandria; Order, Mona- 
delphia. _Monkies’ bread. 
_ Apansonra vieitara, This is the only 
species of the genus yet discovered. It 
is called the Ethiopian sour gourd and 
monkies’ bread. Baobab. Bahobab. It grows 
mostly on the west coast of Africa, from the 
Niger to the kingdom of Benin. The bark 
is called dalo: the negroes dry it in the shade ; 
then powder and keep it in little cotton bags ; 
and put two or three pinches into their food. 
It is mucilaginous, and generally promotes 
perspiration. The mucilage obtained from 
this bark is a powerful remedy against the 
. epidemic fevers of the country that produces 
these trees; so is a decoction of the dried 
leaves. The fresh fruit is as useful as the 
leaves, for the same purposes. 

Apa/aces. (From a, neg. and depxw, to 
see.) A saltish concretion found about the 
reeds and grass in marshy grounds in Gala- 
tia, and so called because it hides them. It 
is used to clear the skin with, in leprosies, 
tetters,&c. Dr. Plott gives an account of 
this production in his Natural History of 
Oxfordshire. It was formerly in repute for 
cleansing the skin from freckles. 

Apanxi/ces. An ammoniacal salt, 

Apa/rnecx. Yellow orpiment. 

Adarticulation. See Arthrodia. 

ADDEPHA/’GIA. (From ednv, abun- 
dantly, and gayw, to eat.) Insatiability. 
A voracious appetite. See Bulimia. 

ADDER. See Coluber berus. 

ADDITAME/NTUM. (From addo, to 
add.) An addition to any part, which, though 
not always, is sometimes found. A term 
formerly employed as synonymous ‘with 
epiphysis, but now only applied to two por- 
tions of sutures of the skull. See ZLamb- 
doidal and Squamous Sutures. 

AppITAMENTUM coil. See Appendicula 
ca@ct vermiformis. 

ADDUCENS. (From ad, and duco, to 
draw.) The name of some parts which draw 
those together to which they are connected. 

Appucens ocunt. See Rectus internus 
ecult. 

ADDU'CTOR. (From ad and duco, to 
draw.) A drawer or contractor. A name 
given to several muscles, the office of which 
is to bring forwards or draw together those 
parts of the body to which they are annexed. 

ADDUCTOR BREVIS FEMORIS. A muscle of 
the thigh, which, with the adductor longus 
and magnus femoris, forms the triceps adduc- 
tor femoris. Adductor femoris secundus of 
Douglas; Triceps secundus of Wenslow. 
It is situated on the posterior part of the 
thigh, arising tendinous from the os pubis, 
near its joining with the opposite os pubis 
below, and behind the adductor longus femoris, 
and is inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into the 
inner and upper part of the-linea aspera, from 
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a little below the trochanter minor, to the 
beginning of the insertion of the adductor 
longus femoris. See Triceps adductor Semoris. 

AppUCTOR FEMORIS PRIMUS. See Adductor 
longus femoris. 

ADDUCTOR FEMORIS sECUNDUS. 
ductor brevis femoris. 

AppucTOR FEMoRIs TERTIUS. See Adductor 
magnus femoris. 

ADDUCTOR FEMORIS QUARTUS. 
ductor magnus femoris. 

ApDUCTOR INDICIS PEDIs. An external in- 
terosseous muscle of the fore-toe, which arises 
tendinous and fleshy, by two origins, from 
the root of the inside of the metatarsal bone 
of the fore-toe, from the outside of the root 
of the metatarsal bone of the great toe, and 
from the os cuneiforme internum. It is in- 
serted, tendinous, into the inside of the root 
of the first joint of the fore-toe. Its use is 
to pull the fore-toe inwards from the rest of 
the small toes. 

Appuctor Loncus FEMorRIs. A muscle 
situated on the posterior part of the thigh, 
which, with the adductor brevis, and magnus 
Jemoris, forms the triceps adductor JSemoris. 
Adductor femoris primus of Douglas. Triceps 
minus of Winslow. It arises by a’ pretty 
strong roundish tendon, from the upper and 
interior part of the os pubis, and ligament of 
its synchondrosis, on the inner side of the 
pectineus, and is inserted along the middle 
part of the linea aspera. See Triceps ad- 
ductor femoris. 

Appuctor MacNus Femoris. A muscle 
which, with the adductor brevis femoris, and 
the adductor longus femoris, forms the Triceps 
adductor femoris ; Adductor Jemoris tertius et 
quartus of Douglas. Triceps magnus of 
Winslow. It arises from the symphysis 
pubis, and all along the flat edge of the 
thyroid foramen, from whence it goes to be 
inserted into the linea aspera throughout its 
whole length. See Triceps adductor Semoris. 

ADDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIs. An in- 
ternal interosseous muscle of the foot: It 
arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the inside 
of the root of the metatarsal bone of the little 
toe. It is inserted, tendinous, into the inside 
of the root of the first joint of the little toe. 
Its use is to pull the little toe inwards. 

Appuctor ocuti. See Rectus internus 
ocult. 

APDUCTOR POLLICIs. 
maniis. 

AppDUCTOR POLLICIs MANUS. A muscle of 
the thumb, situated on the hand. _Adductor 
pollicis ; Adductor ad minimum digitum. It 
arises, fleshy, from almost the whole length 
of the metacarpal bone that sustains the 
middle finger ; from thence its fibres are col- 
lected together. It is inserted, tendinous, 
into the inner part of the root of the first 
bone of the thumb. Its use is to pull the 
thumb towards the fingers. 

AppuCTOR POLLIcIs PEpIs. A ‘muscle of 
the great toe, situated on the foot. ntithenar 
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of Winslow. It arises, by a long thin tendon, 
from the os calcis, from the os cuboides, from 
the os cuneiforme externum, and from the 
root of the metatarsal bone of the second toe. 
It is inserted into the external os sesamoideum, 
and root of the metatarsal bone of the great 
toe, Its use is to bring this toe nearer to the 
rest. 

Appuctor prostata. A name given by 
Sanctorini to a muscle, which he also calls 
Levator prostate, and which Winslow calls 
Prostaticus superior. Albinus, from its office, 
had very properly called it Compressor prostate. 

ADDUCTOR TERTII DIGITI PEDIS. An ex- 
ternal interosseous muscle of the foot, that 
arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the roots of 
the metatarsal bones of the third and little 
toe. Itis inserted, tendinous, into the out- 
side of the root of the first joint of the third 
toe. Its use is to pull the third toe outward. 

A’pec. Sour milk, or butter-milk. 

Anvr’cia. See Adectos. 

Aver'cros. (From a, priv. and dzkvw, to 
bite.) -ddecia. An epithet of those medi- 
cines which relieve pain, by removing the 
uneasy situation caused by the stimulus of 
acrimonious medicines. 

ADE’LPHIA. (AdeAgiz, a halabiat ) 
Hippocrates calls diseases by this name that 
resemble each other. 

ADEMO’NIA. (From a, priv. and 
Samwv, a genius*or divinity or fortune.) 
Ademonia. Hippocrates uses this word for 
uneasiness, restlessness, or anxiety felt in 
acute diseases, and some hysteric fits. 

A’DEN. (dden, enis, m. ; adnyv, a gland.) 


1. A gland. See Gland. 
2. A bubo. See Budo. 
ApENDE NTEs. An epithet applied to ul- 


cers which eat and destroy the glands. 

ADE'NIFORMIS. (From aden, a gland, 
and forma, resemblance.) Adeniform. 1. Glan- 
diform, or resembling a gland. 

. A term sometimes applied to the pro- 
state gland. 

ADENO’GRAPHY. = (ddenog graphia ; 
from adnv, a gland, and ypadw, to write.) 
A treatise on the glands. 

ADENOIY’DES, (From adyy, a giand, 
and eidos, or a ) ladda re- 
sembling a gland. An ‘epithet applied also 
to the prostate gland. 

ADENO/LOGY.  (ddenologia ; 
adnv, a gland, and Aoyos, a treatise. ) 
doctrine of the glands. 

ADENOUS. (Adenosus, from «adny, a 
gland.) Gland-like. 

ADEPHA’GIA. (From «dny,. abun- 
dantly, and gayw, to eat.) Insatiable appe- 
tite. See Bulimia. 

_A’DEPS.  (Adeps, ipis, m. and f.) Fat. 
An oily secretion from the blood into the 
cells of the cellular membrane. See Fat. 

ADEPS ANSERINUS. Goose-grease.’ 

AvEPs PRHPARATA. Prepared lard. Cut 
the lard into small pieces, melt it over a slow 
fire, and press it through a linen cloth. 
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Aperps suitta. Hog’s lard. This forms 
the basis of many oititments, and is used ex- 
tensively for culinary purposes. . 

ADEPT. (From adipiscor, to obtain.) 1A 
skilful alchymist. Such are called so as pre- 
tend to some extraordinary skill in chemistry’; ' 
but these have too often proved either enthe: 
siasts or impostors. 

2. The professors of the Adepta Philoso- 
phia, that philosophy the end of which is the 
transmutation of metals, and an universal re- 
medy, were also called Adepts. 

3. So Paracelsus calls that which treats of 
the diseases that are contracted by celestial 
operations, or communicated from heaven. 

ADFLA‘TUS. A blast; a kind of erysi- 
pelas, or St. Anthony’s fire. 

ADHESION. (Adhesio; from adhereo, 
to stick to.) The growing together of parts. 

ADHESIVE. (Adhesivus; from ad- 
hero, to stick to.) Having the property of 
sticking. 

AvH#SIVE INFLAMMATION. That species 
of inflammation which terminates by an ,ad- 
hesion of the inflamed surfaces. 

AvDHSIVE PLastER. A plaster made of 
common litharge plaster and resin, is so called 
because it is used for its adhesive act pices 
See Emplastr UM TEsine. 

Apuato'pa. (A Zeylanic term, signifying 
expelling a dead foetus. ) See Justicia adhatoda. 

\ Apracuy’tos. (From a, neg. and d:axbw, 
to diffuse, scatter, or be profuse.) Decent in 
point of dress. Hippocrates thinks the dress 


_of a fop derogatory from the physician, though 


thereby he hide his ignorance, and obtain the 
good opinion of his patients. 

ADIA‘NTHUM. (Adiantum, i, n., ab:- 
aviov; from a, neg. and S:avw, to grow wet: 
so called, because its leaves are not easily 
made wet.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, CHYPEOZ AAG 
Order, Filices. Maidenhair. 

* ADIANTHUM AvREUM. The golden maiden- 
hair. See Polytrichum. 

ADIANTHUM CAPILLUS VENERIS. Maiden- 
hair. The leaves of this plant are somewhat 
sweet and austere to the palate, and possess 
mucilaginous qualities. A syrup, the syrop 
de capillaire is prepared from them, which is 
much esteemed in France against catarrhs. 
Orange-flower water and a proportion of 
honey, it is said, are usually added. It acts 
chiefly as a demuleent; sheathing the inflamed 
sides of the glottis. 

ADIANTHUM PEDATUM. Andie cana 
dense. This plant is in common use in 
France for the same purposes as the common 
adianthum capillus veneris in this country; 
and appears to be far superior to it. 

ADIAPHOROUS. “ddiaphorus. A 
term which implies the same with neutral; 
and is particularly used of some spirits: and 
salts, which are neither of an acid nor alealiné 
nature, 

ADIAPNEU'STIA. (From the priva- 
tive particle «, and diaxvew, perspiro. ae 


« 
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diminution or obstruction of natural per- 
spiration, and that in which the antients 
chiefly placed the cause of fevers. 

ADIARRH@’A, (From a, priv. and 
diagpew, to flow out or through.) A sup- 
pression of the necessary evacuations from 
the bowels. 

ADIATHOROSUS. 
tartar. Obsolete. 

Apreat. Mercury. 

A’DICE. Adin. A nettle. 

ADIPOCI’RE. (<Adipocera, a, f.; from 
adeps, fat, and cera, wax.) A particular 
spermaceti or fat-like substance formed by the 
spontaneous conversion of animal matter, 
under certain conditions. This conversion 
has long been well known, and is said to 
have been mentioned in the works of Lord 
Bacon. ‘* On the occasion of the removal of 
a very great number of human bodies from 
the ancient burying-place des Innocens at 
Paris, facts of this nature were observed in 
the most striking manner. Fourcroy may be 
called the scientific discoverer of this peculiar 
matter, as well as the saponaccous ammo- 
niacal substance contained in bodies aban- 
doned to spontaneous destruction in large 
masses. This chemist read a memoir on the 
subject in the year 1789 to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, from which the general 
contents are here abstracted. 

« At the time of clearing the before men- 
tioned burying-place, certain philosophers 
were specially charged to direct the precau- 
tions requisite for securing the health of the 
workmen. A new and singular object of 
research presented itself, which had been ne- 


A spirit distilled from 


_ cessarily unknown to preceding chemists. It 


was impossible to foretell what might be the 
contents of a soil overloaded for successive 
ages with bodies resigned to the putrefactive 
process. ‘This spot differed from common 
burying-grounds, where each individual ob- 
ject is surrounded by a portion of the soil. 
It was the burying-ground of a large district, 
wherein successive generations of the inhabi- 
ants h ad been deposited for upwards of three 
centuries. It could not be foreseen that the 
entire decomposition might be retarded for 
more than forty years; neither was there any 
reason to suspect that any remarkable differ- 
ence would arise from the singularity of 
situation. 

“The remains of the human bodies im- 
mersed in this mass of putrescence, were 
found in three different states, according to 
the time they had been buried, the place 
they occupied, and their relative situations 
with regard to each other. ‘The most ancient 
were simply portions of bones, irregularly 
dispersed in the soil, which had been fre- 
quently disturbed. A second state, in certain 
bodies which had always been insulated, ex- 
hibited the skin, the muscles,: tendons, and 
aponeuroses, dry, brittle, hard, more or less 
grey, and similar to what are called muriimies. 


iM certain caverns where this change has been 
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observed, as in the catacombs at Rome, and 
the vault of the Cordeliers at Toulouse. 

' “ The third and most singular state of these 
soft parts was observed in the bodies which 
filled the common graves or repositories, By 
this appellation are understood cavities of 
thirty feet in depth, and twenty on each side, 
which were dug in the burying-ground of the 
Innocents, and were appropriated to contain 
the bodies of the poor; which were placed in 
very close rows, each in its proper wooden 
bier. The necessity for disposing a great 
number, obliged the men charged with this 
employment to arrange them so near each 
other, that these cavities might be considered 
when filled as an entire mass of human bodies 
separated only by two planks of about half an 
inch thick. Each cavity contained between 
one thousand and fifteen hundred. When 
one common grave of this magnitude was 
filled, a covering of about one foot deep of 
earth was laid upen it, and another excavation 
of the same sort was made at some distance. 
Each grave remained open about three years, 
which was the time required to fill it. Ac- 
cording to the urgency of circumstances, the 
graves were again made on the same spot 
after an interval of time, not less than fifteen 
years, nor more than thirty. Experience had 
taught the workmen, that this time was not 
sufficient for the entire. destruction of the 
bodies, and had shown them the progressive 
changes which form the object of Four- 
croy’s memoir. 

“« The first of these large graves opened in 
the presence of this chemist, had been closed 
for fifteen years. The coffins were in good 
preservation, but a little settled, and the wood 
had a yellow tinge. When the covers of 
several were taken off, the bodies were ob« 
served at the bottom, leaving a considerable 
distance between their surface and the cover,: 
and flattened as if they had suffered a strong 
compression. ‘The linen which had covered 
them was slightly adherent to the bodies ; 
and, with the form of the different regions, 
exhibited, on removing the linen, nothing but 
irregular masses of a soft ductile matter of a 
grey-white colour. These masses environed 
the bones on all sides, which had no solidity, 
but broke by any sudden pressure. ‘The ap- 
pearance of this matter, its obvious com- 
position and its softness, resembled common 
white cheese ; and the resemblance was more 
striking from the print which the threads of 
the linen had made upon its surfaee. This 
white substance yielded to the touch, and be- 
came soft when rubbed for, a time between 
the fingers, : 

‘“« Novery offensive smell was emitted from 
these bodies. ‘The novelty and singularity of 
the spectacle, and the example of the grave- 
diggers, dispelled every idea either of disgust 
or apprehension. ‘These men asserted that 
they never found this matter, by them called 
gras (fat), in bodies interred alone; but that 
the accumulated bodies of the common graves: 
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only were subject to this change. On a very 
attentive examination of a number of bodies 
passed to this state, Fourcroy remarked, 
that the conversion appeared in different 
stages of advancement, so that, in various 
bodies, the fibrous texture and colour, more 
or less red, were discernible within the fatty 
matter; that the masses covering the bones 
were entirely of the same nature, offering in- 
distinctly in all the regions a grey substance, 
for the most part soft and ductile, sometimes 
dry, always easy to be separated in porous 
fragments, penetrated with cavities, and no 
longer exhibiting any traces of membranes, 
muscles, tendons, vessels, or nerves. On the 
first inspection of these ‘white masses, it 
might have been concluded that they were 
simply the cellular tissue, the compartments 
and vesicles of which they very well repre- 
sented. 

‘«« By examining this substance in the dif- 
ferent regions of the body, it was found that 
the skin is particularly disposed to this re- 
markable alteration. It was afterwards per- 
ceived that the ligaments and tendons no 
longer existed, or at least had lost their 
tenacity ; so that the bones were entirely un- 
supported, and left to the action of their own 
weight. Whence their relative places were 
preserved in a certain degree by mere juxta- 
position; the least effort being sufficient to 
separate them. ‘The grave-diggers availed 
themselves of this circumstance in the re- 
moval of the bodies. For they rolled them 
up from head to feet, and by that means 
separated from each other the extremities of 
the bones, which had formerly been arti- 
culated. In all those bodies which were 
changed into the fatty matter, the abdominal 
cavity had disappeared. The teguments and 
muscles: of this region being converted into 
the white matter, like the other soft parts, had 
subsided upon the vertebral column, and were 
so flattened as to leave no place for the vis- 
cera; and accordingly there was scarcely ever 
any trace observed in the almost obliterated 
cavity. This observation was for a long time 
matter of astonishment to the investigators. 
In vain did they-seek, in the greater number 
of bodies, the: place and substance of the 
stomach, the intestines, the bladder, and even 
the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, and the 
matrix in females. All these viscera were 
confounded together, and for the most part 
no traces of them were left. Sometimes only 
certain irregular masses were found, of the 
same nature as the white matter, of different 
bulks, from that of a nut to two or three 
inches in diameter, in the regions of the liver 
or of the spleen. 

‘¢ The thorax likewise offered an assemblage 
of facts no less singular and interesting. 
The external part of this cavity was flattened 
and compressed like the rest of the organs ; 
the ribs, spontaneously luxated in their arti- 
culations with the vertebree, were settled upon 
the dorsal column ; their arched part left only 
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a small space on each side between them and 
the vertebre. The pleura, the mediastinum, 
the large vessels, the aspera arteria, and even 
the lungs and the heart, were no longer dis- 
tinguishable; but for the most part had 
entirely disappeared, and in their place no- 
thing was seen but some parcels of the fatty 
substance. In this case, the matter which 
was the product of decomposition of the 
viscera, charged with blood and various 
humours, differs from that of the surface of 
the body, and the long bones, in the red or 
brown colour possessed by the former. Some- 
times the observers found in the thorax a 
mass irregularly rounded, of the same nature 
as the latter, which appeared to them to have 
arisen from the fat and fibrous substance of 
the heart, They supposed that this mass, 
not constantly found in all the subjects, owed 
its existence to a superabundance of fat in 
this viscus, where it was found. For the 
general observation presented itself, that, in 
similar circumstances, the fat parts undergo 
this conversion more evidently than the 
others, and afford a larger quantity of the 
white matter. 

‘¢ 'The external region in females exhibited 
the glandular and adipose mass of the breasts 
converted into the fatty matter, very white 
and very homogeneous. 

“ The head was, as has already been re- 
marked, environed with the fatty matter; 
the face was no longer distinguishable in the 
greatest number of subjects ; the mouth dis- 
organized, exhibited neither tongue nor pa- 
late; and the jaws, luxated and more or less 
displaced, were environed with irregular layers 
of the white matter. Some pieces of the same 
matter usually occupied the place of the parts 
situated in the mouth; the cartilages of the 
nose participated in the general alteration of 
the skin ; the orbits, instead of eyes, contained 
white masses ; the ears were equally dis- 
organized ; and the hairy scalp, having under- 
gone a similar alteration to that of the other 
organs, still retained the hair. Fourcroy 
remarks incidentally, that the hair appears to 
resist every alteration much longer than any 
other part of the body. The cranium con- 
stantly contained the brain contracted in bulk ; 
blackish at the surface, and absolutely changed 
like the other organs. In a great number of | 
subjects which were examined, this viscus was 
never found wanting, and it was always in the 
above-mentioned state; which proves that the 
substance of the brain is greatly disposed to 
be converted into the fat matter. 

‘¢ Such was the state of the bodies found in 
the burial-ground des Innocens. Its modi- 
fications were also various. Its consistence 
in bodies lately changed, that is to say, from 
three to five years, was soft and very ductile; 
containing a great quantity of water. In 
other subjects converted into this matter for 
a long time, such as those which occupied 
the cavities which had been closed thirty of 
forty years, this matter is drier, more brittle, 
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and in denser flakes. In several which were 
deposited in dry earth, various portions of 
the fatty matter had become semitransparent. 
The aspect, the granulated texture, and brit- 
tleness of this dried matter, bore a consider- 
able resemblance to wax. 

‘¢ The period of the formation of this sub- 
stance had likewise an influence on its pro- 
perties. In general, all that which had been 
formed for a long time was white, uniform, 
and contained no foreign substance, or fibrous 
remains ; such, in particular, was that afford- 
ed by the skin of the extremities. On the 
contrary, in bodies recently changed, the fatty 
matter was neither so uniform nor so pure as 
in the former; but it was still found to con- 
tain portions of muscles, tendons, and liga- 
ments, the texture of which, though already 
altered and changed in its colour, was still 
distinguishable. Accordingly, as the con- 
version was more or less advanced, these 
fibrous remains were more or less penetrated 
with the fatty matter, interposed as it were 
between the interstices of the fibres. This 
observation shews, that it is not merely the fat 
which is thus changed, as was natural enough 
to think at first sight. Other facts confirm 
this assertion. The skin, as has been re- 
marked, becomes easily converted into very 
pure white matter, as does likewise the brain, 
neither of which has been considered by ana- 
tomists to be fat. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the unctuous parts, and bodies charged 
with fat, appear more easily and speedily to 
pass to the state under consideration. This 
was seen in the marrow, which occupied the 
cavities of the longer bones. And again, it 
is not to be supposed but that the greater part 
of these bodies had been emaciated by the ill- 
ness which terminated their lives; notwith- 
standing which, they were all absolutely turned 
into this fatty substance. 

“« An experiment made by Poulletier de la 
Salle, and Fourcroy likewise, evinced that a 
conversion does not take place in the fat alone. 
Poulletier had suspended in his laboratory a 
small piece of the human liver, to obsérve 
what would arise to it by the contact of the 
air. It partly putrefied, without, however, 
emitting any very noisome smell. Larve of 
the dermestes and bruchus attacked and pene- 
trated it in various directions; at last it be- 
came dry, and after more than ten years’ 
suspension, it was converted into a white 
friable substance resembling dried agaric, 
which might have been taken for an earthy 
substance. In this state it had no perceptible 
smell. Poulletier was desirous of knowing 
the state of this animal matter, and experi- 
ment soon convinced him and Fourcroy that 
it was far from being in the state of an 
earth. It melted by heat, and exhaled in the 


form of vapour, which had the smell of a very 


fetid fat; spirit of wine separated a concresci- 
ble oil, which appeared to'possess all the pro- 
perties of spermaceti. Each of the three 
alcalies converted it into soap ; and, ina word, 
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it exhibited all the properties of the fatty 
matter of the burial-ground of the Innocents 
exposed for several months to the air. Here 
then was a glandular organ, which in the 
midst of the atmosphere had undergone a 
change similar to that of the bodies in the 
burying-place ; and this fact sufficiently shows, 
that an animal substance which is very far 
from being of the nature of grease, may be 
totally converted into this fatty substance. 

“‘ Among the modifications of this remark- 
able substance in the burying-ground before 
mentioned, it was observed that the dry, 
friable, and brittle matter, was most com- 
monly found near the surface of the earth, 
and the soft ductile matter at a greater depth. 
Fourcroy remarks, that this dry matter 
did not differ from the other merely in con- 
taining less water, but likewise by the volati- 
lisation of one of its principles. 

The grave-diggers assert, that near three 
years are required to convert a body into this 
fatty substance. But Dr. Gibbes of Oxford 
found, that lean beef secured in a running 
stream was converted into this fatty matter at 
the end of a month. He judges from facts, 
that running water is most favourable to this 
process. He took three lean pieces of mutton, 
and poured on each a quantity of the three 
common mineral acids. At the end of three 
days, each was much changed: that in the 
nitric acid was very soft, and converted into 
the fatty matter ; that in the muriatic acid was 
not in that time so much altered ; the sul- 
phuric acid had turned the other black. La- 
voisier thinks that this process may hereafter 
prove of great use in society. It is not easy 
to point out what animal substance, or what 
situation, might be the best adapted for an 
undertaking of this kind. 

The result of Fourcroy’s enquiries into 
the ordinary changes of bodies recently de- 
posited in the earth, was not very extensive. 
The grave-diggers informed him, that these 
bodies interred do not perceptiblychange colour 
for the first seven oreight days; that the putrid 
process disengages elastic fluid, which inflates 
the abdomen, and at length bursts it; that 
this event instantly causes vertigo, faintness, 
and nausea in such persons as unfortunately 
are within a certain distance of the scene 
where it takes place; but that when the ob- 
ject of its action is nearer, a sudden privation 
of sense, and frequently death, is the conse- 
quence. These men are taught by experience, 
that no immediate danger is to be feared from 
the disgusting business they are engaged in, 
excepting at this period, which they regard 
with the utmost terror. They resisted every 
inducement and persuasion which these phi- 
losophers made use of, to prevail on them to 
assist their researches into the nature of this 
active and pernicious vapour. Fourcroy takes 
occasion from these facts, as well as from the 
pallid and unwholesome appearance of the 
drave-diggers, to reprobate burials in great 
towns or their vicinity. 
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- Sich bodies as are interred alone, in the 
midst of a great quantity of humid earth, are 
totally destroyed by passing through the suc- 
cessive degrees of the ordinary putrefaction ; 
and this destruction is more speedy, the 
warmer the temperature. But if these insu- 
lated bodies be dry and emaciated; if the 
place of deposition be likewise dry, and the 
locality and other circumstances such, that 
the earth, so far from receiving moisture from 
the atmosphere, becomes still more effectually 
parched by the solar rays ;— the animal juices 
are volatilized and absorbed, the solids con- 
tract and harden, and a peculiar species of 
mummy is produced. But every circum- 
stance is very different in the common bury- 
ing-grounds. Heaped together almost in 
contact, the influence of external bodies affects 
them scarcely at all, and they become aban- 
doned to a peculiar disorganization, which 
destroys their texture, and produces the new 
and most permanent state of combination here 
described. From various observations, it was 
found, that this faity matter was capable of 
enduring in these burying-places for thirty 
or forty years, and is at length corroded and 
carried off by the aqueous putrid humidity 
which there abounds. 

Among other interesting facts afforded by 
the chemical examination of this substance 
are the following from experiments by Four- 
croy. 

1. This substance is fused at a less degree 
of heat than that of boiling water, and may 
be purified by pressure through a cloth, which 
disengages a portion of fibrous and bony 
matter. 2. The process of destructive dis- 
tillation by a very graduated heat was begun, 
but not completed on account of its tedious- 
ness, and the little promise of advantage it 
afforded. The products which came over 
were water charged with volatile alcali, a fat 
oil, ‘concrete volatile alcali, and no elastic 
fluid during the time the operation was con- 
tinued. 3. Fragments of the fatty matter 
exposed to the air during the hot and dry 
summer of 1786 became dry, brittle, and 
almost pulverulent at the surface. Ona care- 
ful examination, certain portions were ob- 
served to be semitransparent, and more brittle 
than the rest. These possessed all the ap- 
parent properties of wax, and did not afford 
volatile alcali by distillation. 4. With water 
this fatty matter exhibited all the appearances 
of soap, and afforded a strong lather. The 
dried substance did not form the saponaceous 
combination with the same facility or per- 
fection as that which was recent. About 
two-thirds of this dried matter separated from 
the water by cooling, and proved to be the 
semitransparent substance resembling wax. 
This was taken from the surface of the soapy 
liquor, which being then passed through the 


filter, left a ‘white soft shining matter, which 
5. Attempts 


was fusible and combustible. 
were made to ascertain the quantity of volatile 
alcali in this substance, by the application of 
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lime, and of the fixed alcalies, but without 
success: for it was difficult to collect and ap- 
preciate the first portions which escaped, and 
likewise to disengage the last portions. The 
caustic volatile alcali, with the assistance of a 
gentle heat, dissolved the fatty matter, and 
the solution became perfectly clear’and trans- 
parent at the boiling temperature of the mix- 
ture, which was at 185° F. 6. Sulphuric 
acid, of the specific gravity of 2.0, was pour- 
ed upon six times its weight of the fatty 
matter, and mixed by agitation. Heat was 
produced, and a gas or effluvium of the most 
insupportable putrescence was emitted, which 
infected the air of an extensive laboratory 
for several days. Fourcroy says, that the 
smell cannot be described, but that it is one 
of the most horrid and repulsive that can be 
imagined, It did not, however, produce any 
indisposition either in himself or his assistants. 
By dilution with water, and the ordinary pro- 
cesses of evaporation and cooling, properly re- 
peated, the sulphates of ammonia and of lime 
were obtained. A substance was separated 
from the liquor, which appeared to be the 
waxy matter, somewhat altered by the action 
of the acid. 7. The nitrous and muriatic 
acids were also applied, and afforded pheno- 
mena worthy of remark, but which for the 
sake of conciseness are here omitted. 8. Al- 
cohol does not act on this matter at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the air. But by boiling 
it dissolves one-third of its own weight, which 
is.almost totally separable by cooling as low 
as 55°. The alcohol, after this process, affords | 
by evaporation a portion of that waxy matter 
which is separable by acids, and is therefore - 
the only portion scluble in cold alcohol. ‘The 
quantity of fatty matter operated on was 
4 ounces, or 2304 grains, of which the boiling 
spirit took up the whole except 26 grains, 
which proved to be a mixture of 20 grains of 
ammoniacal soap, and 6 or 8 grains of the 
phosphates of soda and of lime. From this 
experiment, which was three times repeated 
with similar results, it appears that alcohol is 
well suited to afford an analysis of the fatty 
matter. It does not dissolve the neutral 
salts; when cold, it dissolves that portion of 
concrete animal oil from which the volatile 
alcali had flown off; and when heated, it dis- 
solves the whole of the truly saponaceous 
matter, which is afterwards completely sepa- 
rated by cooling. And accordingly it was 
found, that a thin plate of the fatty matter, 
which had lost nearly the whole of its volatile 
alcali, by exposure to the air for three years, 
was almost dissolved by the cold alcohol. . 
The concrete oily or waxy substance ob- 
tained in these experiments constitutes the_ 
leading object of research, as being the pe- 
culiar substance with which the other well 
known matters are combined. It separates 
spontaneously by the action of the air, as well 
as by that of acids. These last separate it in © 
a state of greater purity, the less disposed the 
acid may be to operate in the way of com- 
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bustion. It is requisite, therefore, for this 
purpose, that the fatty matter should be pre- 
viously diffused in 12 times its weight of hot 
water; and the muriatic or acetous acid is 
preferable to the sulphuric or the nitrous. 
The colour of the waxy matter is greyish ; 
and though exposure to the air, and also the 


action of the oxygenated muriatic acid did. 


produce an apparent whiteness, it neverthe- 
less disappeared by subsequent fusion. No 
method was discovered by which it could be 
~permanently bleached. 

The nature of this wax or fat is different 
from that of any other known substance of the 
like kind. When slowly cooled aftér fusion, 
its texture appears crystalline or shivery, like 
spermaceti; but a speedy cooling gives it a 
semitransparency resembling wax. Upon the 
whole, nevertheless, it seems to approach more 
nearly to the former than to the latter of these 
bodies. It «as less smell than spermaceti, 
and melts at 127° F.; Dr. Bostock says 92°. 
Spermaceti requires 6° more of heat to fuse 
it, (according to Dr. Bostock 20°). The 
spermaceti did not so speedily become brittle 
by cooling as the adipocire. One ounce of 
alcohol of the strength between 39 and 40 
degrees of Baumé’s aérometer, dissolved when 
boiling hot 12 gros of this substance, but the 
same quantity in like circumstances dissolved 
only 30 or 36 grains of spermaceti. The 
separation of these matters was also remark- 
ably different, the spermaceti being more 
speedily deposited, and in a much more re- 
gular and crystalline form. Ammonia dis- 
solves with singular facility, and even in the 
cold, this concrete oil separated from the fatty 
matter; and by heat it forms a transparent 
solution, which is a truesoap. But no excess 


of ammonia can produce such an effect with . 


spermaceti.”’ 

Fourcroy concludes his memoir with some 
speculations on the change to which animal 
substances in peculiar circumstances are sub- 
ject. In the modern chemistry, soft animal 
matters are considered as a composition of the 
oxydes of hydrogen and carbonated azote, 
more complicated than those of vegetable 
matters, and therefore more incessantly tend- 
. ing to alteration. If then the carbon be con- 
ceived to unite with the oxygen, either of the 
water which is present, or of the other animal 
matters, and thus escape in Jarge quantities in 
the form of carbonic acid gas, we shall per- 
ceive the reason why this conversion is at- 
tended with so great a loss of weight, namely, 
about nine-tenths of the whole. The azote, a 
principle so abundant in animal matters, will 
form ammonia by combining with the hydro- 
gen; part of this will escape in the vaporous 
form, and the rest will remain fixed in the 
fatty matter. The residue of the animal 
’ matters deprived of a great part of their 
carbon, of their oxygen, and the whole of 


their azote, will consist of a much greater, 


proportion of hydrogen, together with carbon 
and a minute quantity of oxygen. This, ac- 
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cording to the theory of Fourcroy, constitutes 
the waxy matter, or adipocire, which, in 
combination with ammonia, forms thé animal 
soap, into which the dead bodies are thus con- 
verted. 

Muscular fibre, macerated in dilute nitric 
acid, and afterwards well washed in warm 
water, affords pure adipocire, of a light yel- 
low colour, nearly of the consistence of tal- 
low, of a homogeneous texture, and of course 
free from ammonia. This is the mode in 
which it is now commonly procured for che- 
mical experiment. 

Ambergris appears ‘to contain adipocire 
in large quantity, rather more than half of it 
being of this substance. 

Adipocire has been more recently ex- 
amined by Chevreul. He found it composed 
of a small quantity of ammonia, potassa, 
and lime, united to much margarine, and 
to a very little of another fatty matter differ- 
ent from that, -Weak muriatic acid seizes 
the three alcaline bases. On treating the 
residue with a solution of potassa, the mar- 
garine is precipitated in the form of a pearly 
substance, while the other fat remains dis- 
solved. Fourcroy being of opinion that the 
fatty matter of animal carcasses, the substance 
of biliary calculi, and spermaceti, were nearly 
identical, gave them the same name of adipo-~ 
cire; but it appears from the researches of 
Chevreul that these substances are very dif- 
ferent from each other. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1813 
there is a very interesting paper on the above 
subject by Sir E. Home and Mr. Brande. 
He adduces many curious facts to prove that 
adipocire is formed by an incipient and in- 
complete putrefaction. Mary Howard, aged 
44, died on the 12th May 1790, and was 
buried in a grave ten feet deep at the east 


end of Shoreditch church-yard, ten feet to the. 


east of the great common sewer, which runs 
from north to south, and has always a current 
of water in it, the usual level of which is eight 
feet below the level of the ground, and two 
feet above the level of the coffins in the 
graves. In August 1811 the body was taken 
up, with some others buried near it, for the 
purpose of building a vault, and the flesh in 
all of them was converted into adipocire or 
spermaceti. At the full and new moon the 
tide raises water into the graves, which at 
other times are dry. To explain the extra- 
ordinary quantities of fat or adipocire formed 


by animals of a certain intestinal construction, ° 
Sir E. observes, that the current of water 


which passes through their colon, while the 


loculated lateral parts are full of solid matter, ’ 


places the solid contents in somewhat similar 
circumstances to dead bodies in the banks of 
a common sewer, 


. The circumstance of ambergris, which con-': 


tains 60 per. cent. of fat, being found in im-. 


# 


mense quantities in the lower intestines of the . 


spermaceti whales, and. never higher up than 


seven feet from the anus, is an undeniable 
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proof of fat being formed in the intestines ; 
and as ambergris i is only met with in whales 
out of health, it is most probably collected 
there from the absorbents, under the influence 
of disease, not acting so as to take it into the 
constitution. In the human colon, solid 
masses of fat are sometimes met with in a 
diseased state of that canal.. A description 
and analysis by Doctor Ure of a mass of 
ambergris, extracted in Perthshire from the 
rectum of a living woman, were published 
in a London Medical Journal in September 
1817. There is a case communicated by 
Dr. Babington, of fat formed in the intes- 
tines of a girl four and a half years old, and 
passing off by stool. Mr. Brande found, 
on the suggestion of Sir E. Home, that 
muscle digested in bile, is convertible into 
fat, at the temperature of about 100°. If 
the substance, however, pass rapidly into pu- 
trefaction, no fat is formed. Feces voided 
by a gouty gentleman after six days’ con- 
stipation, yielded, on infusion in water, a 
fatty film. This process of forming fat in the 
lower intestines by means of bile, throws con- 
siderable light upon the nourishment derived 
from clysters, a fact well ascertained, but 
which could not be explained. It also ac- 
counts for the wasting of the body which so 
invariably attends all complaints of the lower 
bowels. It accounts too for all the varieties 
in the turns:of the colon, which we meet with 
in so great a degree in different animals. 
This property of the bile explains likewise 
the formation of fatty concretions in the gall 
bladder so commonly met with, and which, 
from these experiments, appear to be pro- 
duced by the action of the bile on the mucus 
secreted in the gall bladder; and it enables us 
to understand how want of the gall bladder 
in children, from mal-formation, is attended 
with excessive leanness, notwithstanding a 
great appetite, and leads to an early death, 
Fat thus appears to be formed in the intes- 
tines, and from thence received into the cir- 
culation, and deposited in almost every part 
of the body. And as there appears to be no 
direct channels by which any superabundance 
of it can be thrown out of the body, whenever 
its supply exceeds the consumption, its accu- 
mulation becomes a disease, and often a very 
distressing one. 

ADIPOSE. ( Adiposus ; from adeps, fat. ) 
Fatty ; as adipose membrane, &c. 

ApiIrosE MEMBRANE. Membrana adiposa. 
The fat collected in the cells of the cellular 
membrane. 

ADI’PSA. (From a, neg. and dupa, thirst. 
1. So the Greeks called medicines, &c. which 
abate thirst. 

2. Hippocrates applied this word to oxymel. 

ADI'PSIA. (From a, neg. and daa, 
thirst.) A want of thirst. A genus of dis- 
ease in the class locales, and order dysorerie 
af Cullen’s Nosology. It is mostly symp- 
tomatic of some disease of the brain. 

ADI’PSOS. (So called because it allays 
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thirst.) 1, The Egyptian palm-tree, the fruit 
of which is said to be the Myrobalans, which 
quench thirst. 

2. Also a name for liquorice. 

Aprricr. Ammoniacal salt. 

ADJUTO’RIUM. (From ad and Juvo, 
to help.) A name of the humerus, from its 
usefulness in lifting up the fore-arm. 

ADJUVA’NTIA. Whatever assists in 
preventing or curing disease. 

Apnata tunica. Albuginea oculi; Tunica 
albuginea oculii A membrane of the eye 
mostly confounded with the conjunctiva: It 
is, however, thus formed : five of the muscles 
which move the eye, take their origin from 
the bottom of the orbit, and the sixth arises 
from the edge of it; they are all inserted, by 
a tendinous expansion, into the anterior part 
of the tunica sclerotica, which expansion forms 
the adnata and gives the whiteness peculiar 
to the fore-part of the eye. It dies betwixt 
the sclerotica and conjunctiva. 

ADNA’TUS. (From adnescor, to grow 
to.) A term applied to some parts which 
appear to grow to others: as tunica adnata, 
sitpule adnate, folium adnatum. 


A’poc. Milk. 
ADOLESCE’NTIA. See Age. 
Apo’yion. (From Aéwris, the youth from 


whose blood it was feigned to have sprung.) 
Adonium. See Artemisia abrotanum. 

Avonium. See Adonion. 

ADO'PTER. Tubus intermedius. A 
cliemical vessel with two necks used to com- 
bine retorts to the cucurbits or matrasses in 
distillation, with retorts instead of receivers. 

A’por. <A sort of corn, called also 
spelta. 

A’pos. Forge water, or water in which 
red-hot iron is extinguished. 

AD PONDUS OMNIUM. The weight 

of the whole. These words are inserted in 
pharmaceutical preparations, or prescriptions, 
when the last ingredient ought to weigh as 
much as all the others put together. 
. ADPRESSUS. Approximated. A term 
in botany, applied to branches of leaves when 
they rise in a direction nearly parallel to the 
stem, and are closely applied to them, as in 
the branches of the Genista tinctoria and 
leaves of the /Thlasp campestris. 

Avra RHI’zA. Blancard says the root of 
the Aristolochia is thus named. 

Avra'cung. The strawberry bay-tree. 
A species of Arbutus. 

A‘pram. Fossil salt. 

Aprara’‘er An Indian name for our 
garden-saffron. 

ADROBO'LON. (From adpos, large, 
and Bwdos, a globe, bole, or mass.) Indian 
bdellium, which is coarser than the Arabian. 
See Bdellium. 

ADSCENDENS. See Ascendens,; 

ADSTRICTION.  Costiveness. 

ADSTRINGENT. See Astringent. 

ADUSTION. Adustio. 1. An inflam- 
mation about the brain, and its membranes, 


- aets like fire. 
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with a hollowness of the eyes, a pale colour, 
and a dry body ; obsolete. 

2. Insurgery, adustion signifies the same 
as cauterisation, and means the application 
of any substance to the animal body, which 
The ancient surgeons, espe- 
cially the Arabians, were remarkably fond 
of having recourse to adustion in local dis- 
eases: but the use of actual heat is very 
rarely admitted by the moderns. 

ADVENTITIOUS. (Adventitius ; from 
advenio, to come to.) Any thing that ac- 
cidentally, and not in the common course of 
natural causes, happens to make. a part of 
another. Something accruing or befalling 
a person or thing from without. It is used 
in medicine in opposition to hereditary; as 
when diseases may be transmitted from the 
parent and also acquired, as is the case with 
gout and scrofula. They are sometimes here- 
ditary, and very often adventitious. 

ADVERSIFO’LIA. (From adversus, 
opposite, and folium, a leaf.) A plant with 
alternate leaves. ; 

Apversiro/Lim piantm. 1. Plants the 
leaves of which stand opposite to each 
other on the same stem or branch. 

2, The name of a class in Sauvages’ Me- 
thodus Foliorum. Valerian, teasel, honey- 
suckle, &c. are examples. 

ADVERSUS. Opposite. Applied in 
natural history to parts which stand opposite 
to each other; as plante adversifolia, the leaves 
standing opposite to each other on the same 
stem, as in valerian, teasel, honey-suckle, &c. 

ADYNAMIA. (Adynamia, @, f.; 

Advrauia: from a, priv. and dvvoits, power. ) 
A defect of vital power. 
' Avyna’miax. (The plural of Adynamia.) 
The second order of the class neuroses of 
Cullen’s Nosology: it comprehends syncope, 
dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and chlorosis. 

Apy/namon, (From a, neg. and dvvauis, 
strength.) Adynamum. Among ancient 
physicians, it signified a hind of weak fac- 
titious wine, prepared from must, boiled 
down with water; to be given to patients 
to whom pure or genuine wine might be 
hurtful. 

ApynamMum. See Adynamon. 

ADOUA. (From adws, modesty ; or from 
a, neg. and «Sw, to see; as not being de- 
cent to the sight.) The pudenda, or parts of 
generation. 

ZEDOPSO’PHIA. (From ado, pu- 
denda; and Wopew, to break wind.) A term 
used by Sauvages and Sagar, to signify a 
flatus from the bladder, or from the womb, 
making its escape through the vagina. 

JEDOPTO'SIS. (Adoptosis ; from axdotor, 
the groin: pl. adola, pudenda ; and mswots, a 
falling down.) Genital prolapsi. The name 
of a genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. 

ZEGAGRO’PILUS. (From aryaypos, 
a wild goat, and pila,a ball.) Mgagropila. 
1. A ball found in the stomach of deer, 
goats, hogs, horned cattle, as cows, &c, It 


grecum. 
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consists of hairs which they have swallowed 
from licking themselves, They are of dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness, but have no 
medicinal virtues. Some rank these balls 
among the Bezoars. Hieronymus Velschius 
wrote a treatise on the virtues of this. 

2. A species of conferva found in Wallen- 
fenmoor, from its resembling these concre- 
tions, is also so named. 

#/GIAS. <A white speck on the pupil of 
the eye, which occasions a dimness of sight. 

ZEGI'DES. Aglia. A disorder of the 
eyes mentioned by Hippocrates. Foésius 
thinks the disease consists of small cicatrices 
in the eye, caused by an afflux of corrosive 
humours upon the part. But in one pas- 
sage of Hippocrates, Foésius says it signifies 
small white concretions of humours which ° 
stick upon the pupil, and obscure the sight. 

ZGUDION. A collyrium or ointment 
for inflammations and defluxions of the eyes. 

ZE/GILOPS. 1. The same as gylops. 

2. Wild fescue grass, so called from its 
supposed virtue in curing the disorder named 
JEgylops. It is a species of Bromus in the 
Linnzan system. 

JEGINE'TA, Pavuus. A celebrated 
surgeon of the island of Atgina, from which 
he derived his name. He is placed by Le 
Clerc in the fourth century ; by others in the 
seventh. He was eminently skilled in his 
profession, and his works are frequently cited 
by Fabricius ab Aquapendente. He is the 
first author that notices the cathartic quality 
of rhubarb. He begins his book with the 
description of the diseases of women ; and 
is said to be the first that deserves the appel- 
lation of a man-midwife. 

ficine't1a. Malabrian broom rape. 
species of Orobanche. 

ZE’GIS. — A film on the eye. 

ZEGO’CERAS. (From mf, a goat, and. 
kepas, a horn: so called, because the pods 
were supposed to resemble the horns of a 
goat.) Foenugreek. See Trigmella Faenum- 
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HGO'LETHRON. (From aig, a goat, 
and oA¢Opos, destruction: sonamed from the 
opinion of its being poisonous to goats.) * 
Tournefort says it is the Chamerododendron, 
now the Azelea pontica of Linnzus. 

JZEGO'NYCHON. (From aii, a goat, 
and ovut, a hoof; because of the hardness of 
the seed.) See Lithospermum officinale. 

AGOPODIUM. (Agopodium, i n.; 
from at, a goat, and wovs, a foot: from its 
supposed resemblance to a goat’s foot.) A 
genus of plants in the Linnwan ‘system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. Geat- 
weed. The following species was formerly 
much esteemed. 

ARGOPODIUM PODAGRARIA. Goatweed. 
This plant is sedative, and was formerly ap- 
plied to mitigate pains of gout, and to re-- 
lieve piles, but not now employed. . In its 


earlier state it is tender and esculent. 


ZEcorzoso'rom. (From af, a goat, and 
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wpocwrov, a face: so called because goats 


are subject to defects in the eyes, or from 


having in it some ingredients named after 
the goat.) -A name of a lotion for the eyes, 
when inflamed. 

ZE'GYLOPS. (Zgylops, opis, m.; from 
az, a goat, and wy, an eye.) Anchilops. A 
disease so named from the supposition that 
goats were very subject to it. The term 
means a sore just under the inner angle of 
the eye. The best modern surgeons seem to 
consider the zgylops only as a stage of the 
fistula lachrymalis. Paulus Atgineta calls it 
anchilops, before it bursts, and zgylops after. 
When the skin covering the lachrymal sac has 
been for some time inflamed, or subject to 
frequent returning inflammations, it most 
commonly happens that the puncta lachry- 
malia are affected by it; and the fluid, not 
having an opportunity of passing off by them, 
distends the inflamed skin, so that at last it 
becomes sloughy, and bursts externally. This 
is that state of the disease which is called per- 
fect aigylops, or egylops. 

JEGy’PTIA MUSCATA. 
moschus. ‘. 

ZEGYPTYACUM. A name given to 
different unguents of the detergent or cor- 
rosive kind. We meet with a black, a red, 
a white, a simple, a compound, and a ma- 
gistral sgyptiacum. The simple ezgyp- 
tiacum, which is that usually found in our 
shops, is a composition of verdigris, vine- 
gar, and honey, boiled to a consistence. It 
is usually supposed to take its name from its 
dark colour, wherein it resembles that of the 
natives of Egypt. It is improperly called an 
unguent, as there is no oil, or rather fat, 
in it. 

JEcy/pTIuM PHARMACUM AD AURES, 
Aétius speaks of this as excellent for deterg- 
ing foetid ulcers of the ears, which he says 
it cures, though the patient were born with 
them. 


See Hibiscus abel- 


AEY'GLUCES. (From ae, always, and 
yAukus, sweet.) A sweetish wine, or must. 
AEIPATHEIA. (From ae, always, 


and wafos, a disease.) Diseases of long 
duration. , 

JENEA. (From es, brass, so called be- 
cause it was formerly made of brass.) A 
catheter. 

ZL’ON. The spinal marrow. 

ZEONE’SIS. A washing, or sprinkling of 
the whole body. 

ZEQ‘NION. The common house-leek. 
See Sempervivum tectorum. 

“ZEO/RA. (From aiwpew, to lift up, to 
suspend on high.) Exercise without muscu- 
lar action; as swinging. A species of ex- 
ercise used by the ancients, and of which 
Aétius gives the following account. Gesta- 
tion, while it exercises the body, the body 
seems to be at rest. Of this motion there 
are several kinds. First, swinging in a ham- 
mock, which, at the decline of a fever, is be- 
neficial. Secondly, being carried in a litter, 
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in which the patient either sits, or lies along. 
It is useful when the gout, stone, or such: 
other disorder, attends, as does not admit of 
violent motions. Thirdly, riding in a cha- 
riot, which is of service in most chronical 
disorders ; especially before the more violent 
exercises can be admitted. Fourthly, sailing 
in aship, or boat. This produces various 
effects, according to the different agitation of 
the waters, and, in many tedious chronical 
disorders, is efficacious beyond what is ob- 
served from the most skilful administration 


of drugs. These are instances of a passive 
exercise. 
/E'pos. An excrescence, or protuberance. 
JEQUA'LIS. Equal. Applied by bo- 


tanists to distinguish length; as, filimenta 

equalia ; pedunculi equales, &c. 
ft/QUE. Equally. The same as ana. 
ZEQUIVALVIS. Aquivalve. A botan- 

ical term, implying, composed of equal 

valves. 

A‘VER. (der, eris, m.; from anp.) The 
fluid which surrounds the globe. See Air 
and Atmosphere. 

ZE’ra. Darnel, or lolium. 

rated alkaline water. Water impregnat- 
ed with carbonic acid. 

JERIAL. Belonging to air. 

L&rial acid. See Carbonic acid. 

“rial plants. ‘Those plants are so called 
which, after a certain time, do not require that’ 
their roots should be fixed to any spot in 
order to maintain their life, which they do by 
absorption from the atmosphere. Such are a 
curious tropical tribe of plants called cacti, 
the epidendrum, flos ris, and the ficus aus- 
tralis. 

ZERYTIS. The <Anagallis, or pimper- 
nell. 

. AAROLITE. A meteoric stone.. 
AEROLO/GICE. See derology. 
AEROLO/GY. ( derologia, a, f.; from anp, 

the air, and Aoyos, a discourse.) -derologice. 

That part of medicine which treats of the 

nature and properties of air. 

Axro/mMELI. Honey dew; alsoa name for 
manna. 

ZEROMETER. An _ instrument for 
making the necessary corrections in pneuma- 
tic experiments to ascertain the mean bulk of 
the gases. 

AEROPHO’BIA. Fear of air, or wind. 

1. Said to be a symptom of phrenitis. 

2. A name of Hydrophobia. 

AERO/PHOBUS. (From ayp, air, and 
o€0s, fear.) According to Ceelius Aurelia- 
nus, some phrenetic patients are afraid of a 
lucid, and others of an obscure air: and 
these he calls aerophobi. 

AERO'SIS. The aerial vital spirit of the 
ancients. ‘Sa 

ZEROSTATION. rostatio. A name 
commonly, but not very correctly, given to 
the art of raising heavy bodies into the at- 
mosphere, by buoyancy. of heated air, or 
gases of small specific gravity, inclosed in a 
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bag, which from being usually of a spherical 
form, is called a balloon. 

ZERO’SUS LAPIS. So Pliny calls the 
Lapis calaminaris, upon the supposition that 
it was a copper ore. 

fErv'ca. Verdigris. 

ZERU'GO. (Arugo, ginis, f.; from es, 
copper.) 1. The rust of any metal, parti- 
cularly of copper. 

2. Verdigris. See Verdigris. 

ZEruco mrs. Rustsof copper or verdi- 
gris. See Verdigris. 

JExvuco pra#rara'ta. See Verdigris. 

ZES. Brass. 

ZEscuromytuHeE’ sts. The obscene language 
of the delirious. | 

AXRSCULA’PIUS, said to be the son of 

Apollo, by the nymph Coronis, born at Epi- 
daurus, and educated by Chiron, who taught 
him to cure the most dangerous diseases, and 
even raise the dead ; worshipped by the an- 
cients as the god of medicine. His history 
is so involved in fable, that it is useless to 
trace it minutely. His two sons, Machaon and 


Podalirius, who ruled over a small city in_ 


Thessaly, after his death accompanied the 
Greeks to the siege of Troy: but Homer 
speaks merely of their skill in the treatment 
of wounds; and divine honours were not 
paid to their father till a later period. In the 
temples raised to him, votive tablets were 
hung up, on which were recorded the dis- 
eases cured, as they imagined, by his assis- 
tance. 

AYSCULUS. (sculus, i, m. ; from esca, 
food.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Heplandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. Horse-chesnut. 

fEscutus uiprocastanum. ‘The system- 
atic name for the common horse-chesnut tree. 
Castanea equina, pavina. Aisculus —foliolis 
septenis of Linneus. The fruit of this 
. tree, when dried and powdered, is recommend- 
ed as an errhine. The bark is highly es- 
teemed on the Continent as a febrifuge ; and 
is, by some, considered as being superior in 
quality to the Peruvian bark. ‘The bark 
intended for medical use is to be taken 
from those branches which are neither very 
young nor very old, and to be exhibited under 
similar forms and doses, as directed with re- 
spect to the Peruvian bark. It rarely dis- 
agrees with the stomach; but its astringent 
effects generally require the occasional ad- 
ministration of a laxative. During the late 
searcity of grain, some attempts were made 
to obtain starch from the horse-chesnut, and 
not without success. 

fisrca'vum. Brass. 

JESTA’TES. Freckles in the face; sun- 
burnings. 

4ESTHE/TICA. (From ac@dvoua, to 
feel, or perceive.) Diseases affecting the sen- 
sation. The name of an order of diseases in 
Good’s Nosology. See Nosology. 

4ESTIV’ALIS. (From estas, summer. ) 
AMstival; belonging tosummer. Diseases of 
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animals and plants which appear in the sum- 
mer. 

ZEstTIVALES PLANT. Plants which flower 
in summer. A division according to the 
seasons of the year. 

JESTIVA/TIO. stivation; the action 
of the summer, or its influence on things. 

fZEsrpHara. Incineration, or burning of 
the flesh, or any other part of the body. 

ZESTUA’RIUM. A stove for conveying 
heat to all parts of the body at once. A kind 
of vapour bath. Ambrose Parey calls an in- 
strument thus, which he describes for convey- 
ing heat to any particular part, Palmarius, De 
Morbis Contagiosis, gives a contrivance under 
this name, for sweating the whole body. 

ZEstua'tio. The boiling up, or rather the 
fermenting of liquors when mixed. 

ZE'STUS. (4éstus, tis, m.; fromthe He- _ 
brew esh, heat.) Heat; applied to the feel- 
ing merely of heat, and sometimes to that of 
inflammation in which there is heat and red- 
ness. 

ZEstus votaticus. 1. Sudden heat, or 
scorching, which soon goes off, but which for 
a time reddens the part. 

2. According to Vogel, synonymous with 
phlogosis. 

3. Erythema volaticum of Sauvages. 

ZETAS. See Age. 

7Evas crepita. See Age. 

fEras viritis. See Age. 

JE'THER. (ther, eris, m.; from at@np : 
a supposed fine subtile fluid.) AZther. A 
volatile liquor, obtained by distillation, from 
a mixture of alcohol and a concentrated acid, 

The medical properties of ether, when 
taken internally, are antispasmodic, cordial, 
and stimulant. Against nervous and typhoid 
fevers, all nervous diseases, but especially 
tetanic affections, soporose diseases from 
debility, asthma, palsy, spasmodic colic, hys- 
teria, &c. it always enjoys some share of re- 
putation. Regular practitioners seldom give 
so much as empirics, who sometimes venture 
upon large quantities, with incredible benefit. 
Applied externally, it is of service in the 
headache, toothache, and other painful affec- 
tions. Thus employed, it is capable of pro- 
ducing two very opposite effects, according 
to its management ; for, if it be prevented 
from evaporating, by covering the place to 
which it is applied closely with the hand, it 
proves a powerful stimulant and rubefacient, 
and excites a sensation of burning heat, as is 
the case with solutions of camphor in alkohol, 
or turpentine. In this way it is frequently 
used for removing pains in the head or teeth. 
On the contrary, if it be dropped on any 
part of the body, exposed freely to the air, 
its rapid evaporation produces an intense 
degree of cold; and, as this is attended with 
a proportional diminution of bulk in the part, 
applied in this way, it has frequently con+ 
tributed to the reduction of the intestine, ir 
cases of strangulated hernia. yoeritaet 

JErHeR nectiricatus. . Ather vitriolicus. 
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Rectified «ther. Take of sulphuric ether, 
fourteen fluid ounces. Fused potash, half an 
ounce. Distilled water, eleven fluid ounces, 
First dissolve the potash in two ounces of 
the water, and add thereto the zther, shaking 
them well together, until they are mixed. 
Next, at a temperature of about 200 degrees, 
distil over twelve fluid ounces of rectified 
zther, from a large retort into a cooled re- 
ceiver. Then shake the distilled ether well 
with nine fluid ounces of water, and set the 
liquor by, so that the water may subside. 
Lastly, pour off the supernatant rectified ether, 
and keep it in a well-stopped bottle. 
Sulphuric zther is impregnated with some 
sulphureous acid, as is evident in the smell, 
and with some etherial oil: and these re- 
quire a second process to separate them. 
Potash unites to the acid, and requires to be 
added in a state of solution, and’ in sufficient 
quantities, for the purpose of neutralising it ; 
and it also forms a soap with the oil. It is 
advantageous also to use a less quantity of 
water than exists in the ordinary solution of 
potash; and therefore the above directions 


‘are adopted in the last London Pharmaco- 


peia. For its virtues, see ther. 

JETHER suLPHURICUS. Naphtha vitrioli ; 
L&ther vitriolicus. Sulphuric exther. Take 
of rectified spirit, sulphuric acid, of each, 
by weight, a pound and a half. Pour the 
spirit into a glass: retort, then gradually 
add to it the acid, shaking it after each ad- 
dition, and taking care that their tem- 
perature, during the mixture, may not 
exceed 120 degrees. Place the retort very 
cautiously into a sand bath, previously heated 
to 200 degrees, so that the liquor may boil as 
speedily as possible, and the ether may pass 
over into. a tubulated receiver, to the tubulure 
of which another receiver is applied, and kept 
cold by immersion in ice, or water. Con- 
tinue the distillation until a heavier part also 
begins to pass over, and appear under the 
gether in the bottom of the receiver. To the 
liquor which remains in the retort, pour 
twelve fluid ounces more of rectified spirit, 
and repeat the distillation in the same man- 
ner. 

It is mostly employed. as an excitant, ner- 
vine, antispasmodic, and diuretic, in cases of 
spasms, cardial gia, enteralgia, fevers, hysteria, 
cephalalgia, and spasmodic asthma. ‘The 
dose is from min. xx to 3]j. Externally, it 
cures toothache, and violent pains in the 
head. - See ther. 

ETHER VITRIOLICUS. See ther sulphu- 
ricus and Aither rectificatus. 

| irue’nva HERBA. The plant formerly so 
called is supposed to be the Eryngium. 

ZEruerist on. See Oleum Aitherium. 

ZE'THIOPS. A term applied formerly 
to several preparations, because of a black 
colour, like the skin of an A<thiopian. 

4Eruiors ANTIMONIA’LIs. A preparation 
of antimony and mercury, once in high re- 
pute, and still employed by some practition- 
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ers in cutaneous diseases. A few grains are 
to be given at first, and the~quantity in- 
creased as the stomach can bear it. 

Airuiors MARTIALIs. A preparation of 
iron, formerly in repute, but now neglected. 

Aithiops mineral. The substance here- 
tofore known by this name, is called by the 
London College, Hydrargyri sulphuretum 
nigrum. 

ZETHMOID. See Ethmoid. 

Akthmoid Artery. See Ethmoid Artery. 

LEthmoid Bone. See Ethmoid Bone. 

ZE/tuna. A chemical furnace. | 

ZE’/tHocEs. Attholices. Superficial pus- 
tules in the skin, raised by heat; as boils, 
fiery pustules, 

AATHU'SA. (thusa, @, f.; from atBouca, 

beggarly.) The name of a genus of plants 
of the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 
' JErsusa MEUM. The systematic name 
of the meum of the Pharmacopeeias, Called 
also Meum athamanticum; Meu; Spignel; 
Baldmoney. The root of this plant is re- 
commended as a carminative, stomachic, and 
for attenuating viscid humours, and appears 
to be nearly of the same nature as lovage, 
differing in its smell, being rather more agree- 
able, somewhat ‘ like that of parsnips, but 
stronger, and being in its taste less sweet, and 
more warm, or acrid. 

AXSTHYA. A mortar, 

JE’t101 putxerEs. Eagle veins. The veins 
which pass through the temples to the head, 
were so called formerly by Rufus Ephesius. 

JETIOLOGY. (Mtiologia, @, f. ; artio- 
Aoyia: from aciia, a cause, and Aovyos, a dis- 
course.) The doctrine of the causes of dis- 
eases. 

ZETITES. Eagle stone. A stone form- 
ed of oxyde of iron, containing in its cavity 
some concretion which rattles on shaking the 
stone. Eagles were said to carry them to 
their nest, whence their name: and supersti- 
tion formerly ascribed wonderful virtues to 
them. 

AE/TIUS. A physician, called also Ami- 
denus, from, the place of his birth. He flou- 
rished at Alexandria, about the end of the 
fifth century, and left sixteen books, divided 
into four tetrabiblia, on the practice of physic 
and surgery, principally collected from Galen 
and other earlier writers, but with some ori- 
ginal observations. He appears very partial 
to the use of the ,cautery, both actual and 
potential, especially in palsy ; which plan of 
treatment Mr. Pott revived in paraphlegia ; 
and it has since often been adopted with suc- 
cess. Aétius is the earliest writer who as- 
cribed medical efficacy to the external use of 
the magnet, particularly in gout and conyul- 
sions ; but rather on the report of others, than 
as what he had personally experienced. 

fZEro'cion. .A@tolium. The granum cni- 
dium. See Daphne mezereon. 

fXrouium. See Atocion. 

ZEro’xxcuum,, See Lithospermum. 
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". AFFECTION. (Afectio, onis, f. This is 
expressed in Greek by wafos: hence pathema, 
passio.) Any existing disorder of the whole 
body, or a part of it; as hysterics, leprosy, 
&c. Thus, by adding a descriptive epithet to 
the term affection, most distempers may be 
expressed. . And hence we say febrile affec- 
tion, cutaneous affection, &c. using the word 
affection synonymously with disease. 
AFFINITY. (Affinitas, atis, f.; a proxi- 
mity of relationship.) The term affinity is 


used indifferently with attraction. See 4/- 
traction. 
AFFINITY OF AGGREGATION. See Altrac- 


tion. 

Arrinity, appropriate. See Affinity, in- 
termediate. © 

AFFINITY OF COMPOSITION. 
tion. 

-Arrinity comrounp. When three or more 
bodies, on account of their mutual affinity, 
unite and form one homogeneous body, then 
the affinity is termed compound affinity or 
’ attraction: thus, if to a solution of sugar 
and water be added spirits of wine, these 
three bodies will form an homogeneous liquid 
by compound affinity. 

AFFINITY, DIVELLENT. 
cent. 

Arrinity, pountz. Double elective attrac- 
tion. When two bodies, each consisting of 
two elementary parts, come into contact, and 
are decomposed, so that their elements be- 
come reciprocally united, and produce two 
new compound bodies, the decomposition is 
then termed decomposition by double affi- 
nity: thus, if we add common salt, which 
consists of muriatic acid and soda, to nitrate 
of silver, which is composed of nitric acid 
and oxyde of silver, these two bodies will 
be decompounded ; for the nitric acid unites 
with the soda, and the oxyde of silver with 
the muriatic acid, and thus may be obtained 
two new bodies. The common salt and 
nitrate of silver therefore mutually decom- 
pose each other by what is called double 
affinity. 
| AFFINITY, INTERMEDIATE. Appropriate affi- 
‘nity. Affinity of an intermedium is, when 
two substances of different kinds, that show 
to one another no component affinity, do, 
by the assistance of a third, combine, and 
unite into an homogeneous whole: thus, oil 
and water are substances of different kinds, 
which, by means of alcali, combine and unite 
into an homogeneous substance: hence the 
theory of lixiviums, of washing, &c. See 
Attraction. 

Arriniry, quiescent. Mr. Kirwan employs 
the term Quiescent affinity to mark that, by 
virtue of which, the principles of each com- 
pound, decomposed by double affinity, adhere 
to each other; and Divellent affinity, to dis- 
tinguish that by which the principles of one 
body unite and change order with those of 
the other: thus, sulphate of potash is not 
completely decomposed by the nitric acid or 
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by lime, when either of these principles is’ 
separately presented ; but if the nitric acid 
be combined with lime, this nitrate of lime 
will decompose the sulphate of potash. In 
this last case, the affinity of the sulphuric acid 
with the alcali is weakened by its affinity to 
the lime. This acid, therefore, is subject to 
two affinities, the one which retains it to the 
aleali, called guiescent, and the other which 
attracts it towards the lime, called divellent 
affinity. 

AFFINITY, RECIPROCAL. When a com- 
pound of two bodies is decomposed by a 
third, the separated principle being in its 
turn capable of decomposing the new com- 
bination: thus ammonia and magnesia will 
separate each other from muriatic acid. 

APrFINITy, sIMPLE. Single elective attrac- 
tion. If a body, consisting of two compo- 
nent parts, be decomposed on the approach 
of a third, which has a greater affinity with 
one of those component parts than they have 
for each other, then the decomposition is 
termed, decomposition by simple affinity : 
for instance, if pure potash be added toa 
combination of nitric acid and lime, the 
union which existed between these two bodies 
will cease, because the potash combines with 
the nitric acid, and the lime, being dis- 
engaged, is precipitated. The reason is, that 
the nitric acid has a greater affinity for the 
pure potash than for the lime, therefore it 
deserts the lime, to combine with the potash. . 
When two bodies only enter into chemical 
union, the affinity, which was the cause of 
it, is also termed simple or single elective 
attraction; thus the solution of sugar in 
water is produced by simple affinity, because 
there are but two bodies. 

A’FFION. An Arabic name for opium. 

A’rrium. An Arabic name of opium. 

AFFLA‘/TUS. (From ad and flare, to 
blow.) A vapour or blast. A species of 
erysipelas, which attacks people suddenly, so 
named upon the erroneous supposition that 
it was produced by some unwholesome wind 
blowing on the part. 

AFFUSION. (dffusio; from ad, and 

fundo, to pour upon.) Pouring a liquor 
upon something. The affusion of cold water, 
or pouring two or three quarts on the 
patient’s head and body, is sometimes prac- 
tised by physicians, but lately introduced by 
Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, in the treatment of 
typhus fever, and which appears to pcss2ss an 
uniformity of success, which we look for in 
vain in almost any other branch of medical 
practice. ‘The remedy consists merely in 
placing the patient in a bathing-tub, or other 
convenient vessel, and pouring a pailful of 
cold water upon his body; after which he is 
wiped dry, and again put to bed. It should 
be noted, 

First, That it is the low contagious fever in 
which the cold affusion is to be employed : 
the first symptoms of which are a dull ‘head- 
ache, with restlessness and shivering; pains 
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in the back, and all over the body, the tongue 
foul, with great prostration of strength; the 
head-ache becoming more acute, the heat of 
the body, by the thermometer, 102° to 105°, 
or more; general restlessness, increasing to 
delirium, particularly in the night. 

Secondly, ‘That it is in the early stage of 
the disease we must employ the remedy ; and 
generally in the state of the greatest heat and 
exacerbation. 

Thirdly, It is affusion, not immersion, that 
must be employed. 

Since the first publication of Dr. Currie’s 
work, the practice of affusion has been ex- 
tended throughout England ; and its efficacy 
has been established in some stages of the 
disease, from which the author had originally 
proscribed the practice of it. One of the 
cautionary injunctions which had been given 
for the affusion of cold water in! fever, was, 
never to employ it in cases where the patient 
had a sense of chilliness upon him, even if the 
thermometer, applied to the trunk of the 
body, indicated a preternatural degree of heat. 
In his last edition of Reports, however, 
Dr. Currie has given the particulars of a case 
of this kind, in which the cold affusion was so 
managed as to produce a successful event. 

In fevers arising from, or accompanied by, 
topical inflammation, his experience does not 
justify the use of cold affusion; though, in 
a great variety of these cases, the warm affu- 
sion may be used with advantage. ‘ And,” 
says he, “ though I have used the cold affu- 
sion. in some instances, so late as the twelfth 
or fourteenth day of contagious fever, with 
safety and success, yet it can only be em- 
ployed, at this advanced period, ,in the in- 
stances in which the heat keeps up steadily 
above the natural standard, and the respira- 
tion continues free. In such cases, I have 
seen it appease agitation and _ restlessness, 
diss'pate delirium, and, as it were, snatch the 
patient from impending dissolution. — But it 
is in the early stages of fever (let me again 
repeat) that it ought always to be employed, 
if possible; and where, without any regard 
to the heat of» the patient, it is had recourse 
to in the last. stage of fever, after every other 
remedy has failed, and the case appears 
desperate, (of which I have heard several 
instances,) can it appear surprising that the 
issue should sometimes be unfavourable ?”’ 

Numerous communications from. various 
practitioners, in the West and East Indies, 
in Egypt and America, also show the effi- 
cacy of affusion in the raging. fevers of hot 
COUNTIES gay ts, 

AFORA.. (From a, priv. and /fores, a 
door.) Having a door or valve: applied to 
plants, the seed vessel: of which is not fur- 
nished with a valvule. 

AFTER-BIRTH. 
. AGA CRETENSIUM. 
milk-thistle. 

AGALACTA/TIO.- See Agalactia. 

AGALA/CTIA. (Ayadanha; from a, 
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priv. and aka, milk.) Agalaris ; Agalactio ; 
Agalactatio. A defect of milk in childbirth, 

AGALA/CTOS. (From a, priv, and 
yada, milk.) An epithet given to women 
who have no milk when they lie in. 

AGALA/XIS, See Agalactia. 

Acattocuum. See Lignum aloes. 

AGALLOCHUM veRUM. See Lignum aloes. 

Aga'tiucr. See Lignum aloes. 

Acattucum. See Lignum aloes. 

AGALMATOLITE. See Figurestone. 

AGARIC. See Agaricus. 

AgaricorpEs. (From oryapinos, the agaric, 
and eiAos, resemblance.) A species of fungus 
like the agaric. 

AGA’RICUS. (Agaricus, i.m, eyapucos + 
from 4garia, a town in Asia; or from 
Agarus, a river in Sarmatia, now Malo- 
wouda.) Agaric. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Cryp- 
togamia ; Order, Fungi. The plants of this 
genus appear to approach nearer to the na- 
ture of animal matter than any other produc- 
tions ‘of the vegetable kingdom, as, beside 
hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, they contain 
a considerable portion of nitrogen, and yield 
ammonia by distillation. Prof. Proust has 
likewise discovered in them the benzoic acid, 
and phosphate of lime. 
~ The mushrooms, remarkable for the quick- 
ness of their growth and decay, as well as 
for the foetor attending their spontaneous de- 
composition, were unaccountably “neglected 
by analytical chemists, though capable of re- 
warding their trouble, as is evinced by the re- 
cent investigations and discoveries of Messrs. 
Vauquelin and Braconnot. The insoluble 
fungous portion of the mushroom, though it 
resembles woody fibre in some respects, yet 
being less soluble than it in alcalies, and yield- 
ing a nutritive food, is evidently a peculiar 
product, to which accordingly the name of 

Jungin has been given. Two new vegetable 
acids, the boletic and fungic, were also fruits 
of these researches. 

The six following species have been sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis; the results are- 
affixed to each. 1. Agaricus campestris, an 
ordinary article of food, analysed by Vauque- 
lin, gave the following constituents: 1. Adi- 
pocire. On expressing the juice of the 
agaric, and subjecting the remainder to the 
action of boiling alkohol, a fatty matter is 
extracted, which falls down in white flakes 
as the alkohol cools. It has a dirty white 
colour; a fatty feel, like spermaceti; and, 
exposed to heat, soon melts, and then exhales 
the odour of grease. 2. An oily matter. 
3. Vegetable albumen. 4. The sugar of 
mushrooms. 5. An animal matter soluble in 
water and alkohol: on being heated, it 
evolves the odour of roasting meat, like 
osmazome. 6. An animal matter not soluble 
in alkohol. 7. Fungin. 8. Acetate of potash. 

2. Agaricus volvaceus afferded Braconnot 
fungin, gelatin; vegetable albumen, much 
phosphate of potash, some acetate of potash, 
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sugar of mushrooms, a brown oil, adipocire, 
wax, a very fugacious deleterious matter, 
uncombined acid, supposed to be the acetic, 
benzoic acid, muriate of potash, and a deal 
of water ; in all 14 ingredients. 

3. Agaricus acris, or piperatus, was found 
by Braconnot, after a minute analysis, to con- 
tain nearly the same ingredients as the pre- 
ceding, without the wax and benzoic acid, but 
with more adipocire. ’ 

4. Agaricus stypticus. From: twenty parts 
of this Braconnot obtained of resin and adi- 
pocire 1,8, fungin 16.7, of an unknown ge- 
latinous substance, a potash salt, and a fuga- 
cious acrid principle 1.5. 

5. Agavicus bulbosus, was examined by 
Vauquetin, who found the following consti- 
tuents: an animal matter insoluble in alko- 
hol; osmazome; a soft fatty matter of a yellow 
colour and acrid taste; an acid salt, (not a 
phosphate). The insoluble substance of the 
agaric yielded an acid by distillation. 

6. Agaribus theogolus. In this, Vauquelin 
found. sugar of mushrooms; osmazome; a 
bitter acrid fatty matter; an animal matter 
not soluble in alkohol; a salt containing a 
vegetable acid. 

_ Acaricus atsus. See Boletus laricis. 

AGaricus campestris. ‘There are several 
species of the agaric, which go by the term 
mushroom; as the dgaricus chantarellus, deli- 
ciosus,. violaceus, &c.; but that which is eaten 
in this country is the Agaricus campestris of 
Linneus. Similar to it in quality is the 
champignon, or Agaricus pratensis. Broiled 
with salt and pepper, or stewed with cream 
and some aromatic, they are extremely deli- 
cious, ‘and, if not eaten to excess, salubrious. 
Great care should be taken to ascertain that 
they are the true fungus, and not those of a 
poisonous nature. Catchup is made by 
throwing salt on mushrooms, which causes 
them to part with their juice. 

AGARICUS CHANTARELLUS. A species of 
fungus, esteemed a delicacy by the French. 
Broiled with salt and pepper, it has much the 
flavour of a roasted cockle. 

AGARICUS CHIRURGORUM. 
igniarius. . 
i, AGARICUS CINNAMOMEUsS. Brown mush- 
room. This species of agaric is of a pleasant 
smell, When broiled, it gives .a good 
flavour. 

Agaricus pEticiosus. This fungus, well 
seasoned, and then breiled, has the exact 
flavour of a roasted muscle. It is in season 
in September. | 

Aaaricus MINERALIs. A mineral: the 
mountain milk, or mountain meal, of the 
Germans. It is one of the purest of the na- 
tive carbonates of lime, found chiefly in the 
clefts of rocks, and at the bottom of some 
lakes, in a, loose or semi-indurated form. 
It has been used internally in hemorrhages, 
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strangury, gravel, and dysenteries; and ex-: 


ternally as an application to old ulcers, and 
weak and watery eyes. 
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Agaricus Muscarius. Bug Agaric: so 
called from its known virtue in destroying 
bugs. This reddish fungus is the Agaricus — 
stipitatus, lamellis dimidiatis solitarus, stipite 
volvato, apice dilatato, basi evato, of Linnzeus. 
It is not much known in this country. 
Haller relates that six persons of Lithuania 
perished at one time, by eating this kind of 
_mushroom ; and that in others it has caused 
delirium. The following account from Orfila, 
of the effects of this species in the animal 
economy, is interesting. Several French 
soldiers ate, at two leagues from Polosck, in 
Russia, mushrooms of the above kind. Four 
of them, of a robust constitution, who con- 
ceived themselves proof against the conse- 
quences under which their feebler compa- 
nions were beginning to suffer, refused obsti- 
nately to take an emetic. In the evening . 
the following symptoms appeared. Anxiety, 
sense of suffocation, ardent thirst, intense 
griping pains, a small and irregular pulse; 
universal cold sweats, changed expression of 
countenance, violet tint of the nose and lips, 
general trembling, foetid stools. These symp- 
toms becoming worse, they were carried to 
the hospital. Coldness and livid colour of 
the limbs, a dreadful delirium, and acute 
pains, accompanied them to the last moment, 
One of them sunk a few hours after his ad- 
mission into the hospital; the three others 
had the same fate in the course of the night. 
On opening their dead bodies, the stomach 
and intestines displayed large spots of in- 
flammation and gangrene; and putrefaction 
seemed advancing very rapidly. It is em- 
ployed externally to strumous, phagedenic, 
and fistulous ulcers, as an escharotic. 

Acaricus pireRAtus. The plant thus 
named by Linnzus, is the pepper mushroom ; 
also called pepper agaric. It is the Fungus 
piperatus albus, lacteo-succo turgens of Ray. 
Fungus albus acris. When freely taken, fatal 
consequences are related by several writers to 
have been the result. When: this vegetable 
has even lost its acrid juice by drying, its- 
caustic quality still remains. 

Agaricus pratensis, The champignon 
of Hudson’s Flora Anglica. This plant has 
but little smell; and is rather dry, yet when 
broiled and stewed, communicates a good 
flavour. 

Agaricus viotaceus. Violet mushroom. 
This fungus requires much broiling, but 
when sufficiently done and seasoned, it is as 
delicious as an oyster. Hudson’s bulbosus 
is only a variety of this. 

AGATE. A mineral found chiefly in 
Siberia and Saxony, which consists of cal- 
cedony blended with variable proportions of 
jasper, amethyst, quartz, opal, heliotrope and 
carnelion. 

AGE. tas. 
stages of life. 

1. Pueritia, childhood, which is to the fifth 
year of our age. 

2. Adolescentia, youth, reckoned to the 
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eighteenth, and youth properly so called, to 
the twenty-fifth year, 

3. Juventus, reckoned from the twenty- 
fifth to the thirty-fifth year. 

_ 4, Virilis eias, manhood, from the thirty- 
fifth to the fiftieth year. 

5. Senectus, old age, from fifty to sixty. 

6. Crepita wtas, decrepid age, which ends 
in death. 

AGENE’SIA. (Ayevyoia; from a, neg. 
vyevvaw, or yivou.a, to beget.) Male sterility, 
or impotency in man. A term employed by 
Vogel and Good. See Nosology. 

A/GER. (Ager, gri. m.; from aypos.) The 
common earth or soil. 

Acrer NaTuRaZ. The womb. 

AGE’RATUM. - (Aynpalov; from a, 
priv. and ynpas, senectus; never old, ever 
green; because its flowers preserve their 
beauty a long time.) See Achillea ageratum. 

Aczra’rus Lapis. (Ageratus, common.) 
A stone used by cobblers. 

A’GES. (From ayys, wicked; so called 
because it is generally the instrument of 
wicked acts.) The palm of the hand. 

AGEU'STIA. (Froma, neg. and yevouat, 
gusto, to taste.) Agheustia; Apogeustia ; Apo- 
geusis. A defect or loss of taste. A genus 
of disease in the class locales, and order dysces- 
The causes are fever or 
palsy,, whence he forms two species: the 
latter he calls organic, arising from some af- 
fection in, the membrane of the tongue, by 
which relishing things, or those which have 
some taste, are prevented from coming into 
contact with the nerves; the other atonic, 
arising without any affection of the tongue. 

AGGLUTINA‘/NTIA. Adhesive me- 
dicines which heal by causing the parts to 
stick together. 

AGGLUTINA’TION.  (4gglutinatio ; 
from ad and glutino, to glue together.) The 
adhesive union or sticking together of sub- 
stances. 

Aceuut'r10, Obstruction in the ceso- 
phagus, or a difficulty in swallowing. 

AGGREGATE. | (dggregatus; from 
aggrego, to assemble together.) Aggregated 
or added together. 1. When bodies of the 
same kind are united, the only consequence 
is, that one larger body is produced. In this 
case, the united mass is called an aggregate, 
and does not differ in its chemical properties 
from the bodies from which it was originally 
made. Elementary writers call the smallest 
parts into which an aggregate can be divided 
without destroying its chemical properties, 
integrant parts. ‘Thus the integrant parts of 
common salt are the smallest parts which can 
be conceived to remain without change; and 
beyond these, any further subdivision cannot 
be made without developing the component 
parts, namely, the alcali and the acid ; which 
are still further resolvable into their consti- 
tuent principles. 

2, A term applied to glands, flowers, 
An aggregate flower is one 
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which consists of a number of smaller flowers 
or fructifications, collected into a head by 
means of some part common to them all. 
In this ‘view aggregate flowers are opposed 
to simple flowers which have a single fruc- 
tification, complete in its parts, nine of which 
are common to many flowers. 

AcerrecarE crm. <A term applied in 
botany when two, three, or even more gems 
appear at the same time. ; 

AGGREGATE GLaNnDs. (From aggrego, to 
assemble together.)  Glandule aggregate. 
An assemblage of glands, as those on some 
parts of the internal surface of the intestines, 

AGGREGATE PEDUNCLE. Clustered flower 
stalks, so called when several grow together, 
as in verbascum nigrum. 

Aggregation, affinity of. See Attraction. 

Aggregation, attraction of. See Attraction. 

AGGREGATUS. See Aggregate. 

AGHEU'STIA. See Ageustia. 

A’GIS. The thigh or femur. 

AGITATO’RIA. Convulsive diseases. 

AGLACTA‘TIO. Defect of milk. 

AGLA’XIS. Defect of milk. 

Actium. 1. A shining tubercle or pus- 
tule on the face. 

2,. A white speck on the eye. See gides. 

A’ema. dgme. A fracture. ; 

A’enacat. <A tree, which, according to 
Ray, grows about the isthmus of Darien, 
and resembles a pear-tree, the fruit of which 
is a great provocative to venery. 

Acwa’ta. See Adnata tunica. 

AGNYNA. (Agnina; from agnus, a 
lamb.) Aetius calls one of the membranes 
which involve the foetus by the name of mem- 
brana agnina, which he derives from its ten- 
derness. See Ammnios. 

AGNOVA. (From a, priv. and ywwonw, 
to know.) Forgetfulness. 

A’GNUS._ A lamb. 

Acnus casrus. (Called agnus, from the 
down upon its surface, which resembles that 
upon a lamb’s skin; and castus, because the 
chaste matrons, at the feasts of Ceres, strewed 
them upon their beds, and lay upon them.) 
See Vitex agnus castus. 

Aco’cr. 1. The deduction or reasoning 
upon diseases from their symptoms and ap- 
pearances. , . 

2. The order, state, or tenour of a disease 
or body. 

Acomrurasis. A looseness of the teeth. 

A’conr. (Ayovn; from a, neg. and yovos, 
offspring: so called because it was supposed 
to cause barrenness.) Henbane. See Hy- 
osciamus niger. 

AGO'NIA. | Sterility, impotence, agony. 

Aconrsticum. (Aywusucoy; from ayeviaw, 
to struggle.) A term used by ancient phy- 
sicians to signify water extremely cold, which 
was directed to be given in large quantities, 
in acute erysipelatous fevers, with a view of 
overpowering or struggling with the febrile 
heat of the blood. 


A’/GONOS. (From a, priv. and yovos, 
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or ‘yon, an offspring.) Barren. Hippocrates 
calls those women so who have not children, 
though they might have if the impediment 
were removed. 

Aco’stos. (From aye, to bring, or lead.) 
That part of the arm from the elbow to the 
fingers ; also the palm or hollow of the hand. 

AGRE’ST|A. (Ayptos, wild.) 1. The 
immature fruit of the vine. ; 

2. Verjuice, which is made from the wild- 
apple. 

Acre'sten. Common tartar. . 

AGRE’STIS. 1. Pertaining to the field; 
the trivial name of many plants. 

2. In the works. of some old writers it 
expresses an ungovernable malignity in a 
disease. 

A’/GRIA. 1. A name of the Ilex aquifo- 
lium, or common holly. 

2, A malignant pustule, of which the an- 
cient surgeons, and particularly Celsus, de- 
scribe two sorts; one which has been so 
called, is small, and casts a roughness or red- 
ness over the skin, slightly corroding it ; 
smooth about its centre; spreads slowly; and 
is of around figure. The second ulcerates, 
with a violent redness and corrosion, so as to 
make the hair fall off; it is of an unequal 
form, and turns leprous. 

AGRIA’MPELOS. (From aypwos, wild, 
and quteAos, a vine.) The wild vine, or 
white bryony. See Bryonia. 

AGRIELZ’A. (From aypuos, wild, and 
edata, the olive-tree.) The oleaster, or wild- 
olive. 

AGRIFO’LIUM. (From axis, a prickle, 
and puaAdy, a leaf.) The holly-tree. Which 
should rather be called acifoliwm, from its 
prickly leaves. 

AGRIMO'NIA. (Agrimonia, @, f. ; 
from aypos, a field, and povos, alone: so 
named from its being the chief of all wild 
herbs.) Agrimony. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Dodecandria ; Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon agrimony. See Agrimonia eupatoria. 

Acrimonia EupATORIA. The systematic 
name of the common agrimony. Agrimonat 
of the pharmacopeeias; Agrimonia — foliis 
caulinis pinnatis, foliolis undique serratis, 
omnibus minutis interstinctis, fructibus hispidis 
of Linneus. It is common in fields about 
hedges and shady places, flowering in June 
and July. It has been principally regarded 
in the character of a mild astringent and cor- 
roborant, and many authors recommend it as 
a deobstruent, especially in hepatic and other 
visceral obstructions. Chomel relates two 
instances of its successful use in cases where 
the liver was much enlarged and indurated. 
It has been used with advantage in hemor- 
rhagic affections, and to give tone to a lax 
and weak state of the solids. In cuta- 
neous disorders, particularly in scabies, we 
have been told that it manifests great 
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efficacy. For this purpose it was given infu- 
sed with liquorice in the form of tea; but, 
according to Alston, it should be always ex- 
hibited in the state of powder. It is best 
used while fresh, and the tops, before the 
flowers are formed, possess the most virtue. 
Cullen observes that the agrimony has some 
astringent powers, but they are feeble; and 
pays little attention to what has been said in 
its favour. 

AGRIMONY. See Agrimonia. 

_ Agrimony hemp. See Bidens tripartita. 

AGRIOCA’/RDAMUM. (From aypws, 
wild, and rapdapoy, the nasturtium.) Sciatica 
cresses, or wild garden cress, 

AGRIOCA’/STANUM. (From aypws, 
wild, and kasavoy, the chestnut.) Earth of 
pig-nut. See Buniwm bulbo-castanum. 

AGRIOCI/NARA. (From aypios, wild, 
and kwapa, artichoke.) Wild artichoke ; not 
so good as the cultivated for any purpose. 
See Cinara scolymus. 

AGRIOCOCCIME’LA. (From aypuws, 
wild, xokxos, a berry, and pydea, an apple- 
tree.) The Prunus spinosa of Linnzus. 

AGRIOME’LA. The crab-apple. 

A’erion. Agriophyllon. The peucedanum 
silaus, or hog’s fennel. 

AGRIOPASTINA’CA. (From aypios, 
wild, and pastinaca, a carrot.) Wild carrot, 
or parsnip. 

AGRIOPHY’LLON. See Agrion. 

AGRIORI’GANUM. (From aypuos, 
wild, and opryavoy, marjoram.) Wild mar- 
See Origanum vulgare. 

AGRIOSELI’NUM. — (From aypus, 
wild, and aeAwov, parsley.) Wild parsley. 
See Smyrniwm olusatrum. ; 

AGRIOSTA’RI. (From aypwos, wild, 
and sats, wheat.) Field-corn, a species of 
Triticum. 

AGRIPA’LMA. (From aypios, wild, 
and wadua, a palm-tree.) Agripalma gallis. 
The herb mother-wort, or wild-palm. 

Acripa’tMa GAs. See Agripalma. 

AGRI'PPZ. Those children which 
are born with their feet foremost are so 
called, because that was said to be the case 
with Agrippa the Roman, who was named ab 
e@gro partu, from his difficult birth. 

A’GRIUM. An impure sort of natron. 
The purer sort was called halmyrhaga. 

AGROSTEMMA. — (Aypov seuma, the 
garland of the field) The name of a 
genus of plants. Class, Decandria; Order, 
Pentagynia. Cockle. 

AGROSTEMMA GiTHAGO. This plant has 
been called Nigellastrum; Pseudo melan- 
thium ; Lychnis segetum major; Githago ; Ni- 
gella officinarum;  Lychnoides  segetum. 
Cockle. It has no particular virtues, and is 
fallen into disuse. 

AGROSTIS. (From aypos, a field.) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, Tri- 
andria; Order, Digynia. Bentgrass. 

AGRU'MINA. Leeks; Wild onions. | 

AGRY’PNIA. (From a, priv. and 
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umvos, sleep.) Watchfulness; sleeplessness. 
The name of a genus in Good’s Nosology. 
See Nosology. 

“ AGRYPNOCO’MA. (From aypumvos, 
without sleep, and xopa, a lethargy.) A 
lethargic kind of watchfulness, in which the 
patient is stupidly drowsy, and yet cannot 
sleep. 

AGUE. See Febris Intermitiens. 

Ague cake. The popular name for a hard 
tumour, most probably the spleen on the 
left side of the belly, lower than the 
false ribs in the region of the spleen, said 
to be the effect of intermittent fevers. 
However frequent it might have been for- 
merly, it is now very rare, and although 
then said to be owing to the use of bark, it 
is now less frequent since the bark has been 
generally employed. 

Ague drop. A medicine sold for the 
cure of agues, composed of arsenite of pot- 
asst in solution in water. The regular 
substitute for the quack medicine called the 
tasteless ague drop, which has cured thou- 
sands of that complaint, is the liquor arseni- 
calis. 

Ague-free. A name given by some to 
sassafras, on account of its supposed febri- 
fuge virtue. 

AGUI'A. (From a, priv. and yuiov, a 
member.) Paralytic weakness of a limb. 
Where the use of the members is defective 
or lost. 


A’cut. Alhagi. An Arabian name for 
the Syrian thorn. The leaves are purg- 
ative. 


AGUSTINE. (From a, priv. and yersta, 
taste, that is tasteless.) dugustina. A new 
earth discovered in the Saxon beryl, or beryl 
of Georgien Stadt, (a stone greatly resem- 
bling the beryl of Siberia,) by Professor 
Tromsdorff, of Erfurth, in Germany, to 
which he has given the name of agustine, 


on account of the property of forming salts 


which are nearly destitute of taste. ‘his 
earth is white and insipid: when moistened 
with water, it is somewhat ductile, but is 
not soluble in that fluid. Exposed to a 


violent heat, it becomes extremely hard, but® 


acquires no taste. It combines with acids, 
forming salts which have little or no taste. 
It does not combine either in the humid or 
dry way with alcalies, or with their \car- 
bonates. It retains carbonic acid, but feebly. 
It dissolves in acids equally well after 
having been hardened by exposure to heat, 
as when newly precipitated. With sul- 
phurie acid it forms a salt which is insipid, 
and scarcely soluble, but an excess of acid 
renders it soluble, and capable of crystal- 
lizing in stars. With an excess of phos- 
phoric acid it forms a very soluble salt. 
With nitrous acid it forms a salt scarcely 
soluble. 

Acuticurroo'st BRAZILIENSIS. 
dian name of the arrow-root. 
FANTA 


An In- 
See JAfa- 
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Acyion. See Aguia. ; 
AGY’RTZ. (From ayupts, a crowd of 


people, or a mob ; or from ayeipw, to gather 
together.) It formerly expressed certain 
strollers, who pretended to strange things 
from supernatural assistances; it was after- 
wards applied to all illiterate dabblers in 
medicine. Now obsolete. 

AuatotH. The Hebrew name of lignum 
aloes. See Lignwm aloes. 

Aname'tua. See Achmella. 

Auo’val THEvETICLUsH. A chestnut-like 
fruit of Brazil of a poisonous nature. 

Auv’sat. Orpiment, | 

Arimap. Antimony. 

AIMATEI’A. A _ black bilious and 
blood-like discharge from the bowels. 

AIMORRHMA. See Hemorrhagia. 

AIMO’RRHOIS. See Hemorrhois. 

AIPATHE!’A. (From ae always, 
and waGos, a disease.) Diseases of long 
continuance. 

Arri. Aipima corera. Aipipoca. Indian 
words for Cassada. See Jatropha manihot. 

AIR. This term was, till lately, used 
as the generic name for such invisible and 
exceedingly rare fluids as possess a very high 
degree of elasticity, and are not condensible 
into the liquid state by any degree of cold 
hitherto produced ; but as this term is com- 
monly employed to signify that compound 
of aériform fluids which constitutes our at- 
mosphere, it has been deemed advisable to 
restrict it to this signification, and to employ 
as the generic term the word Gas, for the 
different kinds of air, except what relates to 
our atmospheric compound. 

Arr, ATMOSPHERIC. ‘ The immense mass 
of permanently elastic fluid which surrounds 
the globe we inhabit,” says Dr. Ure, “‘ must 
consist of a general assemblage of every kind 
of air which can be formed by the various 
bodies that compose its surface. Most of 
these, however, are absorbed by water; a 
number of them are decomposed by combin-~ 
ation with each other; and some of them are 
seldom disengaged in considerable quantities 
by the processes of nature. Hence it is that 
the lower atmosphere consists chiefly of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen, together with moisture 
and the occasional vapours or exhalations of 
bodies. The upper atmosphere seems to be 
composed of a large proportion of hydrogen, 
a fluid of so much less specific gravity than 
any other, that it must naturally ascend to 
the highest place, where, being occasionally 
set on fire by electricity, it appears to be the 
cause of the aurora borealis and _fire-balls. 
It may easily be understood, that this will 
only happen on the confines of the respective 
masses of common atmospherical air, and of 
the inflammable air; that the ¢ombustion 
will extend progressively, though rapidly, 
in flashings from the place where it com- 
mences; and that when by any means a 
stream of inflammable air, in its progress 
toward the upper atmosphere, is set on fire 
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at one end, its ignition may be much more. 


rapid than what happens higher up, where 
oxygen is wanting, and at the same time 
more definite in its figure and progres- 
sion, so as to form the appearance of a fire- 
ball. 
- That the air of the atmosphere is so trans- 
parent as to be invisible, except by the blue 
colour it reflects when in very large masses, 
as is seen in the sky or region above us, or 
in viewitig extensive landscapes; that it is 
without smell, except that of electricity, 
which it sometimes very manifestly exhibits ; 
altogether without taste, and impalpable ; 
not condensible by any degree of cold into 
the dense fluid state, though easily changing 
its dimensions with its temperature ; that it 
gravitates and is highly elastic; are among 
the numerous observations and discoveries 
which do honour to the sagacity of the philo- 
sophers of the seventeenth century. They 
likewise knew that this fluid is indispensably 
necessary to combustion , but no one, ex- 
cept the great, though neglected, John 
Mayow, appears to have formed any proper 
notion of its manner of acting in that pro- 
cess. 
' The air of the atmosphere, like other 
fluids, appears to be capable of holding bodies 
in solution, It takes up water in considerable 
quanties, with a diminution of its own speci- 
fic gravity: from which circumstance, as 
well as from the consideration that water 
rises very plentifully in the vaporous state in 
vacuo, it seems probable, that the air sus- 
pends vapour, not so much by a real solu- 
tion, as by keeping its particles asunder, 
and preventing their condensation. Water 
likewise dissolves or absorbs air. 

Mere heating or cooling does not affect 
the chemical properties of atmospherical air ; 
but actual combustion, or any process of 
the same nature, combines its oxygen, and 
leaves its nitrogen separate. Whenever a 
process of this kind is carried on in a vessel 
containing atmospherical air, which is en- 
closed either by inverting the vessel over 
mercury, or by stopping its aperture in a 
proper manner, it is found that the process 
ceases after a certain time; and that the 
remaining air, ‘(if a combustible body 
capable of solidifying the oxygen, such as 
phosphorus, have been employed,) has lost 
about a fifth part of its volume, and is of such 
a nature as to be incapable of maintaining 
any combustion for a second time, or of 
supporting the life of animals. From these 
experiments it is clear, that one of the fol- 
lowing deductions must be true: —1. The 
combustible body has emitted some prin- 
ciple, which, by combining with the air, has 
rendered it unfit for the purpose of further 
combustion; or, 2. It has absorbed part of 
the air which was fit for that purpose, and 
has left a residue of .a different nature ; or, 
3. Both events have happened; namely, 
that the pure part of the air has been ab- 
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sorbed, and a principal has been emitted, 
which has changed the original properties of 
the remainder. 

The facts must clear up these theories. 
The first induction cannot be true, because 
the residual air is not only of less bulk, but 
of less specific gravity, than before, The 
air cannot therefore have received so much © 
as it has lost. The second is the doctrine 
of the philosophers who deny the existence 
of phlogiston, or a principle of inflamma- 
bility ; and the third must be adopted by 
those who maintain that such a principle 
escapes from bodies during combustion. 
This residue was called phlogisticated air, 
in consequence of such an opinion. 

In the opinion that inflammable air is the 
phlogiston, it is not necessary to reject the 
second inference, that the air has been no 
otherwise changed than by the mere sub- 
traction of one of its principles: for the 
pure or vital part of the air may unite with 
inflammable air supposed to exist in a fixed 
state in the combustible body ; and if the 
product of this union still continues fixed, 
it is evident, that the residue of the air, 
after combustion, will be the same as it 
would have been if the vital part had been 
absorbed by any other fixed body. Or, if 
the vital air be absorbed, while inflammable 
air or phlogiston is disengaged, and unites 
with the aériform residue, hisresidue will not 
be heavier than before, unless the inflammable 
air it has gained exceeds in weight the vital 
air it has lost; and if the inflammable air 
falls short of that weight, the residue will 
be lighter. 

These theories it was necessary to. men 
tion; but it has been sufficiently proved by 
various experiments, that combustible bo- 
dies take oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
leave nitrogen; and that when these two 
fluids are again mixed in due proportions, 
they compose a mixture not differing from 
atmospherical air. : 

The respiration of animals produces the 
same effect on atmospherical air as com- 
bustion does, and their constant heat appears 
to be an effect of the same nature. When 
an animal is included in a limited quantity 
of atmospherical air, it dies as soon as the 
oxygen is consumed; and no other air will 
maintain animal life but oxygen, or a mix~ 
ture which contains it. Pure oxygen 
maintains the life of animals much longer 
than atmospherical air, buik for bulk. 

It is to be particularly observed, how- 
ever, that, in many cases of combustion, 
the oxygen of the air, in combining with 
the combustible body, produces a compound, 
not solid or liquid, but aériform. ‘The re- 
sidual air will therefore be a mixture of the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere with the con- 
sumed oxygen, conyerted into another gas. 
Thus, in burning charcoal, the carbonic 
acid gas generated, mixes with the residual 
nitrogen, and makes up exactly, when the 
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effect of heat ceases, the bulk of the original 
air. The breathing of animals, in like 
manner, changes the oxygen into carbonic 
acid gas, without altering the atmospherical 
volume. 

There are many provisions in nature by 
which the proportion of oxygen in the at- 
mosphere, which is continually consumed. in 
respiration and combustion, is again re- 
stored to that fluid. In fact there appears, 
as far as an estimate can be formed of the 
great and general operations of nature, to 
be at least as great an emission of oxy- 
gen, as is sufficient to keep the general 
mass of the atmosphere at the same degree 
of purity. Thus, in volcanic eruptions, 
there seems to be at least as much oxygen 
emitted or extricated by fire from various 
minerals, as is sufficient to maintain the 
combustion, and perhaps even to meliorate 
the atmosphere. And in the bodies of 
plants and animals, which appear in a great 
measure to derive their sustenance and aug- 
mentation from the atmosphere and _ its 
contents, it is found that a large proportion 
of nitrogen exists. Most plants emit oxygen 
in the sunshine, from which it is highly 
probable that they imbibe and decompose 
the air of the atmosphere, retaining carbon, 
and emitting the vital part. Lastly, if to 
this we add the decomposition of water, 
there will be numerous occasions in which 
this fluid will supply us with disengaged 
oxygen; while, by a very rational suppo- 
sition, its hydrogen may be considered as 
having entered into the bodies of plants for 
the formation of oils, sugars, mucilages, &c. 
from which it may be again extricated. 

To determine the respirability or purity 
of air, it is evident that recourse must be 
had to its comparative efficacy in maintain- 
ing combustion, or some other equivalent 
process. 

From the latest and most accurate ex- 
periments, the proportion of oxygen in at- 
mospheric air is by measure about 21 per 
cent. ; and it appears to be very nearly the 
same, whether it be in this country or on 
the coast of Guinea, on low plains or lofty 
mountains, or even at the height of 7250 
yards above the level of the sea, as ascer- 
tained by Gay Lussac, in his aérial voyage 
in September 1805. The remainder of the 
air.is nitrogen, with a small portion of 
aqueous vapour, amounting to about 1 per 
cent. in the driest weather, and a still less 
portion of carbonic acid, not exceeding a 
thousandth part of the whole. 

As oxygen and nitrogen differ in specific 
gravity in the proportion of 135 to 121, ac- 
cording to Kirwan, and of 139 to 120, ac- 
cording to Davy, it has been presumed, that 
the oxygen would be more abundant in the 
lower regions, and the nitrogen in the 
higher, if they constituted a mere mechani- 
cal mixture, which appears contrary to the 
fact. On the other hand, it has been 
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urged, that they cannot be in the state of 
chemical combination, because they both 
retain their distinct properties unaltered, 
and no change of temperature or density 
takes place on their union. But perhaps it 
may be said, that, as they have no repug- 
nance to mix with each other, as oil and 
water have, the continual agitation to which 
the atmosphere is exposed, may be sufficient 
to prevent two fluids, differing not more 
than oxygen and nitrogen in gravity, from 
separating by subsidence, though simply 
mixed. On the contrary, it may be argued, 
that to say chemical combination cannot 
take place without producing new properties, 
which did not exist before in the component 
parts, is merely begging the question ; for 
though this generally appears to be the case, 
and often in a very striking manner, yet 
combination does not always produce a 
change of properties, as appears in M. Biot’s 
experiments with various substances; of 
which we may instance water, the refraction 
of which is precisely the mean of that of 
the oxygen and hydrogen, which are indis- 
putably combined in it. 

To get ridof the difficulty, Mr. Dalton 
of Manchester framed an ingenious hypo- 
thesis, that the particles of different gases 
neither attract nor repel each other; so that 
one gas expands by the repulsion of its own 
particles, without any more interruption 
from the presence of another gas, than if it 
were ina vacuum. This would account for 
the state of atmospheric air, it is true; but 
it does not agree with certain facts. In the 
case of the carbonic acid gas in the Grotto 
del Cano, and over the surface of brewers’ 
vats, why does not this gas expand itself 
freely upward, if the superincumbent gases 
do not press upon it? Mr. Dalton himself, 
too, instances as an argument for his hypo- 
thesis, that oxygen and hydrogen gases, 
when mixed by agitation, do not separate on 
standing. But why should either oxygen 
or hydrogen require agitation, to diffuse 
it through a vacuum, in which, according to 
Mr. Dalton, it is placed ? 

The theory of Berthollet appears con- 
sistent with all the facts, and sufficient to 
account for the phenomenon. If two bodies 
be capable of chemical combination, their 
particles must have a mutual attraction for 
each other. ‘This attraction, however, may 
be so opposed by concomitant circumstances, 
that it may be diminished in any degree. 
Thus we know, that the affinity of aggre- 
gation may occasion a body to combine 
slowly with a substance for which it has 4 
powerful affinity, or even entirely prevetit 
its combining with it; the presence of a 
third substance may equally prevent the 
combination ; and so may the absence of a 
certain quantity of caloric. But in all these 
cases the attraction of the particles must 
subsist, though diminished or counteracted 
by opposing circumstances. Now we know’ 
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that oxygen and nitrogen are capable of 
combination ; their particles, therefore, must 
attract each other ; but in the circumstances 
in which they are placed in our atmosphere, 
that attraction is prevented from exerting it- 
self to such a degree as to form them into 
a chemical compound, though it operates 
with sufficient force to prevent their sepa- 
rating by their difference of specific gravity. 
Thus the state of the atmosphere is ac- 
counted for, and every difficulty obviated, 
without any new hypothesis. 

The exact specific gravity of atmospher- 
ical air, compared to that of water, is a 
very nice and important problem. By re- 
ducing to 60° Fahr. and to 30 inches of the 
barometer, the results obtained with great 
care by Biot and <Arago, the specific 
gravity of atmospherical air appears to be 
0.001220, water being represented by 
1.000000. This relation expressed fraction- 
ally is z4,, or water is 820 times denser than 
atmospherical air. Mr. Rice, in the 77th 
and 78th numbers of the Annals of Phi- 
losophy, deduces from Sir George Shuck- 
burgh’s experiments 0.00120855 for the 
specific gravity of air. This number gives 
water to air as 827.437 to 1. If with Mr. 
Rice we take the cubic inch of water 
= 252.525 gr., then 100 cubic inches of air 
by Biot’s experiments will weigh 30.808 
grains, and by Mr. Rice’s estimate 30.519. 
He considers with Dr. Prout the atmo- 
sphere to be a compound of 4 volumes of 
nitrogen, and 1 of oxygen; the specific 
gravity of the first being to that of the 
second as 1.1111 to 0.9722. 

Hence 

0.8 vol. nitr. sp. gr. 0.001166 = 0.000933 

0.2 Oxy. 0.001840 =0.000268 
0.001201 

The numbers are transposed in the An- 
nals of Philosophy by some mistake. 

Biot and Arago found the specific gravity 


of oxygen to be - - 1.10359 
and that of nitrogen, - - 0.96913 
air being reckoned, ~ - 1.00000 


Or compared to water as unity, — 
Nitrogen is 0.001182338 


Oxygen, 0.001346379 
And 0.8 nitrogen = 0.00094587 
0.2 oxygen =0.00026927 
0.00121514 
And 0.79 nitrogen _  ==0,000934 
0.21 oxygen = 0.000283 


0.001217 
A number which approaches very nearly to 
the result of experiment. Many analogies, 
it must be confessed, favour Dr. Prout’s 
proportions ; but the greater number of ex- 
periments on the composition and density 
of the atmosphere agree with Biot’s results. 
Nothing can decide these fundamental 
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chemical proportions, except a new, elabor- 
ate, and most minutely accurate series of 
experiments. We shall then know whether 
the atmosphere contains in volume 20 or 24 
per cent. of oxygen.” —Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

«dir, alcaline. See Ammonia. 

Air, azotic. See Nitrogen. 

Air, fixed. See Carbonic acid. 

Air, fluoric. See Fluoric acid. 

Air, hepatic. See Hydrogen sulphuretted. 

Air, heavy inflammable. See Carburetted 
hydrogen. ; 

Air, inflammable. See Hydrogen. 

Air, marine. See Muriatic acid. 

Mir, nitrous. See Nitrous. 

Air, phlogisticated. See Nitrogen. 

Mir, phosphoric. See Hydrogen phosphur- 
etted. 

dir, sulphureous. See Sulphureous acid. 

Air, vital. See Oxygen. 

AISTHETE’RIUM. (From aicbavopat, 
to perceive.) The sensorium commune, or 
common sensory, or seat, or origin of sen- 
sation. 

Arrmap. Antimony. 

AIX LA CHAPE’LLE. Called Aken 
by the Germans. A town in the south of 
France, where there is a sulphureous water, 
Thermz Aquis-granensis, the most striking 
feature of which, and what is almost pe- 
culiar to it, is the unusual quantity of 
sulphur it contains: the whole,however, is 
so far united to a gaseous basis, as to be 
entirely volatilised by heat ; so that none is 
left in the residuum after evaporation. In 
colour it is pellucid, in smell sulphureous, 
and in taste saline, bitterish, and rather 
alealine. The temperature of these waters 
varies considerably, according to the dis- 
tance from the source and the spring itself, 
In the well of the hottest bath, it is, according 
to Lucas, 136°, Monet, 146°; at the foun- 
tain where it is drank, it is 112°, This 
thermal water is much resorted to on the 
Continent, for a variety of complaints. It 
is found essentially serviceable in the nu- 
merous symptoms of disorders in the sto- 
mach and biliary organs, that follow a life 
of high indulgence in the luxuries -of the 
table; in nephritic cases, which produce 
pain in the loins, and thick mucous urine 
with difficult micturition. As the heating 
qualities of this water are as decided as in 
any of the mineral springs, it. should be 
avoided in cases of a general inflammatory 
tendency, in hectic fever and ulceration of 
the lungs; and in a disposition to active 
hemorrhagy. As a hot bath, this water 
is even more valuable and more extensively 
employed than as-an internal remedy. The 
baths of Aix la Chapelle may be said to 
be more particularly medicated than any 
other that we are acquainted with. They 
possess both temperature of any degree that 
can be borne; and a strong impregnation 
with sulphur in its most active forms; and a 
quantity of alcali, which is sufficient to give 
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it a very soft soapy feel, and to render it 
more detergent than common water. From 
these circumstances, these baths will be 
found of particular service in stiffness and 
rigidity of the joints and ligaments, which 
is left by the inflammation of gout and rheu- 
matism, and in the debility of palsy, where 
the highest degree of heat which the skin 
can bear is required. The sulphureous in- 
gredient renders it highly active in almost 
every cutaneous eruption, and in general 
in every foulness of the skin; and here the 
internal use of the water should attend that 
ef the bath. These waters are also much 
employed in the distressing debility which 
follows a long course of mercury and ex- 
cessive salivation. - Aken: water is one of 
the few natural] springs that are hot enough 
to be employed as a vapour bath, without 
the addition of artificial heat. It’ is em- 
ployed in cases in which the hot bath is 
used; and is found to be a remarkably 
powerful auxiliary in curing some of the 
worst species of cutaneous disorders. With 
regard to the dose of this water to be begun 
with, or the degree of heat to bathe in, it is 
in all cases best to begin with small quan- 
tities and low degrees of heat, and gradually 
increase them, agreeably to the effects and 
constitution of the patient. The usual 
time of the year for drinking these waters, 
is from the beginning of May to the middle 
of June,‘ or from the middle of August to 
the latter end of September. 

A1zo’'on. Eig ael, always, and tw, to 
live.) dizowm. An evergreen aquatic 
plant, like the mn said to pes anti- 
scorbutic virtues. 

2. Thehouse leek. 
torum. 

Aizoum. See Aizoon. 

- Asa‘va. An Indian name of a seed used 
in the East as a remedy for the colic. 

AJUGA. (From a, priv. and évyor, a 
yoke. ) 1. The name of a genus oF plants 
in the Linnzan system. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the creep- 
ing bugloss. See Ajuga pyramidalis. 

AJUGA PYRAMIDALIS. Consolida media. 
Bugula. Upright bugloss. Middle con- 
sound. This plant, Ajuga — caule tetra- 
gono foliis radicalibus maximis, of Linnzus, 
possesses subadstringent and bitter qualities : 
and has been recommended in _ phthisis, 
aphthe, and cynanche. 

Asura’rat. Lead. 

A’KENSIDE, Marx. An English phy- 
sician, born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
1721; but more distinguished as a poet, 
especially for his « Pleasures of the Imagin- 
ation.” After studying at Edinburgh, ‘and 
graduating at Leyden, he settled in prac- 
tice ; but though appointed physician to the 
Queen » as well as to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
he is said not to have been very successful. 
He died of a putrid fever, in his 49th year. 
He has left a Dissertation on Dysentery in 
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Latin, admired for its elegance; and se- 
veral small ‘Tracts in the Philosophical and 
London Medical Transactions. 

AL. The Arabian article, which signifies 
the ; it is applied to a word by way of emi- 
nence, as the Greek o is. The Easterns ex- 
press the superlative by adding God thereto, 
as the mountain of God, for the highest 
mountain ; and it is probable that .d/ re- 
lates to the word dila, God: so Alchemy, 
may be the chemistry of God, or the most 
exalted perfection of chemical science. 

A’LA. 1. The wing of a bird. 

2. The arm-pit, so called because it 
answers to the pit under the wing of a bird. 

8. An accidental part of the seed of a 
plant ;' consisting of a membraneous prolong- 
ation from the side of the seed, and dis- 
tinguished by the number into 
' Semina monoterygia : one-winged, as in 


Bignonia. 


two-winged, as in Betula. 

Tripterygia : three-winged. 

Tetrapterygia : four-winged. 

Polypterigia : many-winged, or Molendina- 
cea: windmill-winged, for so the many- 
winged seeds of some ‘umbelliferous plants 
are termed. 

4. The two lateral or side petals of a 
papilionaceous or butterfly-shaped flower. 

Axa aunis. The upper part of the ex- 
ternal ear. 

ALA INTERNA MINOR, See Nymphe. 

“Ata Nast. 1. The cartilage of the nose 
which forms the outer part of the nostrils. 

2. The sides of the nose are called ale 
NASI 

ALA VESPERTILIONIS. That part of the 
ligament of the womb, which lies between 
the tubes and the ovarium ; so called from 
its resemblance to the wing of a bat. 

Axa’sant. Lead. 

* ALABASTER. Among the stones 
which are known by the name of marble, 
and have been distinguished by a consider- 
able variety of denominations by statuaries, 
and others, whose attention is more directed 
to their external character and appearance 
than their component parts, alabasters are 
those which have a greater or less degree of 
imperfect transparency, a granular texture, 
are softer, take a duller polish than marble, 
and are usually of a whiter colour. Some 
stones, however, of a veined and coloured 
appearance, have been considered as alabas- 
ters, from their possessing the first-mentioned 
criterion ; and some transparent and yellow 
sparry stones have also received this appella- 
tion. 

A’tacar. Sal ammoniac. 

ALAFO’RMIS. (dleformis ; from Ala, 
a wing, and forma, resemblance.) ,Wing- 
like. Any thing like a wing. . 

A’Lart. Alafor. Alafort. Alcaline. 

Axara putui'sts. (From adaos, blind, 
and 601s, a wasting.) A consumption from 
a flux of humours from the head. - 


Dipterygia : 
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Alamed. Antimony. 
Mercury. 

The Arabian for bitter. 
The bitter apple. See Cucumis colocynthis. 

Aranru’ta. An Arabian name of a vein 
between the chin and lower lip, which was 
formerly opened to prevent foetid breath. 

Azarou'tl. ,See Bilimdi. 

Araria ossa. The wing-like processes 
of the sphenoid bone. 

ALA‘RIS. (Alaris; from ala, a wing.) 
Formed like, or belonging to a wing. 

Avaris ExXTERNUS. Musculus alaris ex- 
ternus. A name of the external pterygoid 
muscle; so called because it takes its rise 
from the wing-like process of the sphenoid 
bone. 

Aaris vENA. The innermost of the 
three veins in the bend of the arm.., 

Auasater. Alaset. Ammoniacum, 

Auast. Alafor. An alcaline salt. 

Ana’stros. Lead. 

A’tatan. Litharge. 

Auagr’rnus. A species of rhamnus. 

ALA/TUS. (From ala, a wing.) Winged. 
1. Applied to stems and leaf-stalks, when the 
edges or angles are longitudinally expanded 
into leaf-like borders; as in Anopordium 
acanthium ; Lathyrus latifolius, &c. and the 
leaf-stalk of the ofange tribe, citrus, &c. 

2. One who has prominent scapulz like 
the wings of birds. 

Atau Rat. Nitre. 

Arsapat. An Arabic name for the sesa- 
moid bone of the first joint of the great 
toe. 

Ausacrnzi. Albagiaxi. 
for the os sacrum. 

Arzacras nigra. So Avicenna names 
the Lepra ichthyosis, or Lepra Grecorum. 

ALBAME’NTUM. (From albus, white. ) 
The white of anegg. - 

Axsa/num. Urinous salt. 

Auza’ra. (Chaldean.) The white leprosy. 

Auzaras. 1. Arsenic. 

2. A white pustule. 

Axza’tio. (From albus, white.) -Albifi- 


A’LAMAD. 
Ata'MBIC. 
ALANDAHLA- 


Arabic names 


catio, The calcination or whitening of 
metals. 
A’/tzrrAs, (Arabian.) White pustules 


on the face: also staphisagria, because its 
juice was said to remove these pustules. 
Auze’ston. Quick lime. 
A’‘tzetTAp. Galbanum. 
A‘tzr sustimati. Muriated mercury. 
, A’LBICANS. (From. albico, to grow 
white: ) ‘: Inclining to white. Whitish. 
_ Axsica‘nT1a co’ RPoRA. Corpora albicantia 
Willisii. ~Two:small. round bodies or pro- 
jections from the base of the brain, of a white 
colour. ee eee 
A’tzimec. Orpiment. See Arsenic. 
ALBIN. A mineral found in Bohemia; 
so called from its white colour. 
Auzinum. See Gnaphalium diotcum. 
ALBI’NUS Bernarp Srecrrep, | son 
ofa physician, and professor at Leyden of 
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the same name, was born near the end of the 
17th century,‘and prosecuted his studies with 
so much zeal and success, that he was ap- 
pointed, on the recommendation of Boer- 
haave, professor of anatomy and surgery, 
when only 20 years old. This office he 
filled for half a century, and acquired a 
greater reputation than any of his prede- 
cessors. He has left several valuable ana- 
tomical works; and particularly very accu- 
rate descriptions, and plates of the muscles 
and bones, which are still highly esteemed. 

A’tzor. Urine. 

A’LBORA. A sort of itch ; or rather of 
leprosy. Paracelsus says, it is a complica- 
tion of the morphew, serpigo, and leprosy. 
When cicatrices appear in the face like the 
serpigo, and then turn to small blisters of 
the nature of the morphew, it is the albora. 
It terminates without ulceration, but by 
foetid evacuations in the mouth and nostrils ; 
it is also seated in the root of the tongue. 


AtzoREA. Quicksilver, 
A‘tx0r. <A crucible. 
Axso’rat. Turpentine. 
A’tzoTar. Turpentine, 
A’tzotar.. White lead. 
A’tsotm. Turpentine. 


2 “i LBOTIS. A cutaneous phlegmon or 
oil. 

ALBUCA’SIS, an Arabian physician 
and surgeon, of considerable merit, who 
lived about the beginning of the twelfth 
century. He has copied much from preced- 
ing writers, but added also many original 
observations ; and his fvorks may be still 
perused with pleasure. He insisted on the 
necessity of a surgeon being skilled in ana- 
tomy to enable him to operate with success, 
as well as acquainted with the . materia 
medica, that he may apply his remedies with 
propriety. He appears to have extracted 
polypi from the nose, and performed the 
operation of bronchotomy. He is the first 
who left distinct descriptions and delinea- 
tions of the instruments used in surgery, and 
of the manner of‘ employing them. 

ALBUGINEA. (Albuginia ; from albus, 
white: so called on account of its white 
colour.) .The name of a membrane of the 
eye and of the testicle. 

ALBUGINEA ocuLI, See Adnata tunica. 

ALBUGINEA TESTIS. Tunica albuginea 
testis. .The innermost coat of the testicle. 
A strong, white, and dense membrane, im- 
mediately covering the body or substance of 
the testicle. On its outer, surface it is 
smooth, but rough and uneven on the inner. 
See, Testicle. 

ALBU'GO. A white opacity of the 
cornea of the eye. The Greeks named it 
leucoma ; theLatins, albugo, nebula, and nu- 
becula. Some ancient writers have ealled it 
pterygium, janua oculi, onyx, unguis, and 
egides. It is a variety of Cullen’s Caligo 
corne@. 

AxsuHaR. White lead, 


od 
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ALBUM BALSAMUM. The balsam of co- 
paiba. See Copaiba. 

Ausum Gracum. The white dung of 
dogs. It was formerly applied as a discu- 
tient, to the inside of the throat, in quinsies, 
being first mixed with honey; medicines of 
this kind have long since justly sunk into 
disuse. 

Axsum otus. See Valeriana locusta. 

ALBU’MEN. <Albumine. 1.Coagulable 
lymph. ‘This substance, which derives its 
name from the Latin for the white of an egg, 
in which it exists abundantly, and in its 
purest natural state, is one of the chief con- 
stituent principles of all the animal solids. 
Beside the white of egg, it. abounds in the 
serum of blood, the vitreous and crystalline 
humours of the eye, and the fluid of dropsy. 
Fourcroy claims to himself the honour of 
having discovered it in the green fecule of 
plants in general, particularly in those of 
the cruciform order, in very young ones, 
and in the fresh shoots of trees, though 
Rouelle appears to have detected it there 
long before. Vauquelin says it exists also 
in the mineral water of Piombieres. 

Seguin has found it in remarkable quan- 
tity in such vegetables as ferment without 
yeast, and afford a vinous liquor ; and from 
a series of experiments he infers, that albu- 
men is the true principle of fermentation, 
and that its action is more powerful in pro- 
portion to its solubility, three different de- 
grees of which he found it to possess. 

The chief characteristic of albumen is its 
coagulability by the action of heat. If the 
white of an egg be exposed to a heat of 
about 134° F, white fibres begin to appear 
in it, and at 160° it coagulates into a solid 
mass. Ina heat not exceeding 212 it dries, 
shrinks, and assumes the appearance of horn. 
It is soluble in cold water before it has been 
coagulated, but not after ; and when diluted 
with a very large portion, it does not coagu- 
late easily. Pure alcalies dissolve it, even 
after coagulation. It is precipitated by mu- 
riate of mercury, nitro-muriate of tin, acetate 
of lead, nitrate of silver, muriate of gold, in- 
fusion of galls, and tannin. The acids and 
metallic oxydes coagulate albumen. Onthe 
addition of concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
becomes black, and exhales a nauseous smell. 
Strong muriatic acid gives a violet tinge to 
the coagulum, and at length becomes satu- 
rated with ammonia. Nitric acid, at 70° F. 
disengages from it abundance of azotic gas ; 
and if the heat be increased, prussic acid is 
formed ; after which carbonic acid and car- 
buretted hydrogen are evolved, and the re- 
sidue consists of water containing a little 
oxalic acid, and covered with a lemon- 
coloured fat oil. If dry potassa or soda be 
triturated with albumen, either liquid or 
solid, ammoniacal gas is evolved, and the 
calcination of the residuum yields an al- 
caline prussiate. 

On exposure to the atmosphere in a 
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moist state, albumen passes at once to the 
state of putrefaction. 

Solid albumen may be obtained by agitat- 
ing white of egg with ten or twelve times its 
weight of alkohol. This seizes the water 
which held the albumen in solution; and 
this substance is precipitated under the form 
of white flocks or filaments, which cohesive 
attraction renders insoluble, and which con- 
sequently may be freely washed with water. 
Albumen thus obtained is like fibrine, solid, 
white, insipid, inodorous, denser than water, 
and without action or vegetable colours. It 
dissolves in potassa and soda more easily than 
fibrine; but in acetic acid and ammonia, with 
more difficulty. When these two animal 
principles are separately dissolved in potassa, 
muriatic acid added to the albuminous, does 
not disturb the solution, but it produces a 
cloud in the other. 

Fourcroy and several other chemists have 
ascribed the characteristic coagulation of al- 
bumen by heat to its oxygenation. But co- 
hesive attraction is the real cause of the phe- 
nomenon. In proportion as the tempera- 
ture rises, the particles of water and albumen 
recede from each other, their affinity dimi- 
nishes, and then the albumen precipitates. 
However, by uniting albumen witha large 
quantity of water, we diminish’ its coagu-~. 
lating property to such a degree, that heat 
renders the solution merely opalescent, A. 
hew-laid egg yields a soft coagulum by 
boiling ; but when, by keeping, a portion of 
the water has transuded so as to leave a void 
space within the shell, the concentrated 
albumen affords a firm coagulum. 

An analogous phenomenon is exhibited by 
acetate of alumina, a solution of which, being 
heated, gives a precipitate in flakes, which re- 
dissolve as the caloric which separated the par- 
ticles of acid and base escapes, or as the tem- 
perature falls. A solution containing +, of dry 
albumen forms by heat a solid coagulum ; but 
when. it contains only i, it gives a glairy 
liquid. One thousandth part, however, on 
applying heat, occasions opalescence. Putrid 
white of egg, and the pus of ulcers, have a 
similar smell. According to Dr. Bostock, 
a drop of a saturated solution of corrosive 
sublimate let fall into water containing 54,5 
of albumen, occasions a milkiness and curdy_ 
precipitate. On adding a slight excess of 
the mercurial solution to the albuminous 
liquid, and applying heat, the precipitate 
which falls, being dried, contains in every 7 
parts 5 of albumen. Hence that salt is the 
most delicate test of this animal product. 
The yellow pitchy precipitate occasioned by 
tannin, is brittle when dried, and not liable 
to putrefaction. But tannin, or infusion of 
galls, is a much nicer test of gelatin than of 
albumen. 

The cohesive attraction of coagulated al- 
bumen makes it resist putrefaction.. In this 
state it may be kept for weeks under water 
without suffering change. By long digestion 
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in weak nitric acid, albumen seems convert- 
ible into gelatin. By the analysis of Gay 
Lussac and Thénard, 100 parts of albumen 
are formed of 52.883 carbon, 23.872 oxy- 
gen, 7.540 hydrogen, 15.705 nitrogen; or, 
in other terms, of 52.883 carbon, 27.127 
oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportions for 
constituting water, 15.705. nitrogen, and 
4.285 hydrogen in excess. The negative 
pole of a voltaic pile in high activity coagu- 
lates albumen; but if the pile be feeble, 
coagulation goes on only at the positive 
SirPads:, Albumen, in such a state of con- 
centration as it exists in serum of blood, can 
dissolve some metallic oxydes, particularly 
the protoxide of iron. Orfila has found 
white of egg to be the best antidote to the 
poisonous effects of corrosive sublimate on 
the human stomach, As albumen occasions 
precipitates with the solutions of almost 
every metallic salt, probably it may act 
beneficially against other species of mineral 
poison. 

From its coagulability albumen is of great 
use in clarifying liquids. 

- It is likewise remarkable for the property 
of rendering leather supple, for which pur- 
pose a solution of whites of eggs in water is 
used by leather-dressers.— Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

2. In botany, the term albumen is applied 
to a farinaceous, fleshy, or horny substance, 
which makes up the chief bulk of some seeds, 
as grapes, corn, palms, lilies, never rising 
‘out of the ground, nor assuming the office of 
leaves, being destined solely to nourish the 
germinating embryo, till its roots perform 
their office. In the date palm, this part is 
nearly as hard as stone, in mirabilis it is 
like wheat-flour. It is wanting in several 
tribes of plants, as those with compound or 
with cruciform flowers,’and the cucumber or 
gourd kind, according to Gardner. Some 
few leguminous plants have it, and a great 
number of others, which, like them, have 
cotyledons besides. We are not, however, 
to suppose, that so important an organ is 
altogether wanting, even in the above men- 
tioned plants. The farinaceous matter 
destined to nourish their embryos, is un- 
questionably lodged in their cotyledons, the 
sweet taste of which, as they begin to germi- 
nate, often evinces its presence, and that it has 
undergone the same change as in barley. 
The albumen of the nutmeg is remark- 
able for its eroded variegated appearance, 
and aromatic quality : the “cotyledons of this 
plant are very small.— Smith. 

_AsuMEN ovi. Albugo ovi; Albumen 
albor ovt; Ovi albus liquor ; Ovi candidum 
albumentum ; Clareta. The white of an egg. 

ALBURNUM. (From albus, white.) 
The soft white substance, which, in trees, is 
found between the liber, or inner bark, and 
the wood. In process of time it acquires 
solidity, becoming itself the wood. While 
soft, it performs \ very important part of the 
functions of growth, which ceasés when it 


- spelt indifferently with a c or a k. 
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becomes hard. A new circle of alburnum it 


‘annually formed over the old, so that a 


transverse section of the trunk presents as 
pretty correct register of the tree’s age, each 
zone marking one year. From its colour and 
comparative “softness, it has been called’ by 
some writers, the adeps arborum. The al- 
burnum is found in largest quantities in 
trees that are vigorous. Tn an oak six 
inches in diameter, this substance is nearly 
equal in bulk to the wood. 

A’LBUS. White. This term is applied 
to many parts from their white colour; as 
linea alba, lepra alba, macula alba, &c. 

A'LCAHEST. An Arabié word to 
express an universal dissolvent, which was 
pretended to by Paracelsus and Helmont. 
Some say that Paracelsus first used this 
word, and that it is derived from the German 
words al and geest, i. e. all spirit : and that 
Van Helmont borrowed the word, and ap- 
plied it to his invention, which be called the 
universal dissolvent. 

A’LCALI. (Arabian.) This word is 
See 
Alkali, 

ALCALIZATION. The impregnating 
any spirituous fluid with an alcali. 

ALCANNA. (Indian word.) See An- 
chusa. 

A’‘tcaot. The solvent for the preparation 
of the philosopher’s stone. 

ALCARRAZES. A species of porous 
pottery made in Spain. 

A'LCEA. (Alcea, @. f.; from adkn, 
strength, ) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Monadelphia ; 
Order, Polyandria. THollyhock. 

Aucra AiGypriaca VILLOSA. 
cus Abelmoschus. 

Aucra Inpica. See Hibiscus Abelmoschus. 

Aces rosrA. Common hollyhock. The 
flowers of this beautiful tree are said to 
possess adstringent and mucilaginous virtues. 
They are seldom used medicinally. 

A’tcesar. See Lignum Aloes. 

A’tcesris vivum. ‘This signifies, accord 
ing to Rulandus, Sulphur vivum, 


See Hibis- 


A’ucuasric. Sulphur vivum. 
A'‘tcHacuiIL. Rosemary. 
A’tcHARITH. Quicksilver. 
Atcuemia. See Alchemy- 


ALCHEMY’LLA. (dlichemilla, e. f. 
So called because it was celebrated by the 

old alchemists. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria; Order, 
Monogynia. Ladies’ mantle. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeeial name of the plant 
called ladies’ mantle> See Alchemilla vulgaris. 

ALCHEMILLA VULGARIS. Ladies’ mantle, 
This plant, Alchemilla: — Foliis lobatis ‘of 


‘Linneus, was formerly esteemed as an ad- 


stringent in hemorrhages, fluor albus, &c, 

given internally. ' It is fallen into disuse, 
ALCHEMIST. One who os Mag the 
mystical art of alchemy. 
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A'LCHEMY. Alchemia ; Alchimia ; Al- 
ima. That branch of chemistry which 
relates to the transmutation of metals into 
gold’; — the forming a panacea or universal 
remedy, -—an alcahest, or universal men- 
struum,—an universal ferment, and many 
other absurdities. 

A'tcursric. Sulphur. 

A‘tcu1eNn. This word occurs in the Thea- 
trum Chemicum, and seems to signify that 
power in nature by which all corruption 
and generation are effected. 

ALCHIMELEC, (Hebrew.) The Hevpten 
melilot. 

Atcuimia. See Alchemy. 

ALCHIMI’LLA. See Alchemiilla. 

A’tcuitron. 1. Oil of Juniper. 

2. Also the name of a dentifrice of 
Messue. 

A’/LCHLYS. A speck on'the pupil of 
the eye, somewhat obscuring vision. 

A’icuute. The mulberry, 

A’/LCHYMY. Alchemy. 

A’tcimap. Antimony. 

A’tcos. Sal-ammoniac. 

Axco’catum. Most probably the Indian 
name of the artichoke. 

A/‘tcorot. Antimony. 

A’LCOHOL. See Alkohol. 

A’tcota. (Hebrew.) 1. The thrush. 

2. Paracelsus gives this name to tartar, 
or excrement of urine, whether it appears as 
sand, mucilage, &c. 

Aucour'ra, Urine. 

Auco’nz, Brass. 

A’tcor. Ais ustum. 

A’tcrr. The name of a plant mentioned 
by Hippocrates, supposed to be the elder. 

Atcu’sritu. Sulphur. 

ALCYO’NIUM. It is difficult to say 
what the Greeks called by this name. Dios- 
corides speaks of five sorts of it. It isa 
spongy plant-like substance, met with on the 
sea-shore, of different shapes and colours. 
This bastard sponge is. calcined with a little 
salt, as a dentifrice, and is used to remove 
spots on the skin. 

ALDER. See Betula alnus. 

Alder, berry-bearing. See Rhamnus fran- 
gula. 

Alder wine. 

Atprum. See Alzum. 

Atpum. See Alzum. 

ALE. Cerevisia ; Liquor cereris; Vinum 
hordeaceum. A fermented liquor made 
from;malt and hops, and chiefly distinguish- 
ed from beer, made from the same ingre- 
dients, by the quantity of hops used therein, 
which is greater in beer, and. therefore 
renders the liquor more bitter, and. fitter for 
keeping,. Ale, when well fermented, is a 
wholesome beverage, but seems to disagree 
with those subject to asthma, or any disorder 
of the respiration, or irregularity in the 
digestive organs. The old dispensatories 
enumerate several medicated ales, such ‘as 
cerevisia owydorica, for the eyes; cerevisia 


See Betula alnus. 
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antiarthritica, against the gout ; cephalica, 
epileptica, &c. See Beer. 

Arrara. A cucurbit. 

Atr’sria. (From alo, to nourish.) An 
obsolete term for that which is nourishing. | 

A’txc.. Alech. Vitriol. 

Aur’cuaritu. Mercury.” 

Axr’mMa, (From dace, to anoint. ) 
An ointment. 

ALEIVON. (Adcwoy, copious.) Hippo- 
crates uses this word as an epithet. for water. 

ALEYPHA. (From ade, to anoint.) 
Any medicated oil. 

ALELAYON. (From aas, salt, and 
eAaioy, oil.) Oil beat up with salt, toapply 
to tumours. Galen frequently used it. 

ALE’MA. (From a, priv. and Amos, 
hunger.) Meat, food, or any thing that 
satisfies the appetite. 

ALE/MBIC. (Alembicus. Some derive it 
from the Arabian particle al, and aw6:é ; from 
opéaivw, to ascend. Avicenna declares it 
to be Arabian.) Moorshead. <A chemical 
utensil made of glass, metal, or earthen- 
ware, and adapted to receive volatile pro- 
ducts from retorts. It consists of a body, 
to which is fitted a conical head, and out of 
this head descends laterally a beak to be 
inserted into the receiver. 

ALE’MBROTH. (A Chaldee word, im- 
porting the key of art.) 1. Some explain it 
as the name of a salt, sal mercurii, or sal phi- 
losophorum & artis ; others say it is. named 
alembrot and sal fusionis or sal fixionis. Alem- 
broth desiccatum is said to be the sal tartart ; 
hence this word seems to signify alkaline salt, 
which opens the bodies of metals by de- 
stroying their sulphurs, and promoting their 
separation from the ores, From analogy, it 
is supposed to have the same effect in con- 
quering obstructions and attenuating viscid 
fluids in the human body. 

2. A peculiar earth, probably containing 
a fixed alkali, found in theisland of Cyprus, 
has also this appellation. 

3. A solution of the corrosive sublimate, 
to which the muriate of ammonia has been 
added, is called sal alembroth. 

Atr/mzapAR. Sal ammoniac. 

Auxr/mzapat. Sal ammoniac. 


Auerr’nsis. A species of ash-tree which 
produces manna. 

A’‘tes. (From as, salt.) A compound 
salt. . yar 

ALEURoN. (From a@dew, to grind.) 
Meal. 


ALEXANDERS, See Smyrnium olu- 
satrum.. 

Alexanders, round-Weaned. See Smyrnium 
perfoliatum. 

ALEXA’/NDRIA. (Alexandria.) Alex- 


andrina. ‘The bay-tree, or laurel, of Alex- 
andria. 
Avexa’NpRiIum. Emplastrum viride. A 


plaster described by Celsus, made with wax, 
alum, &e. 


"ALEXICA’CUM. (From ade, to 
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drive away, and xaxoy, evil.) An antidote, 
or amulet, to resist poison. 

ALEXIPHA/RMIC. = (dlexipharmi- 
cum ; from aAretw, to expel, and dapuaxoy, a 
poison.) Antipharmicum ; Caco-alexiteria. A 
medicine supposed to preserve the body 
against the power of poisons, or to cor- 
rect or expel, those taken. The ancients 
attributed this property to some vegetables 
and even waters distilled from them. The 
term, however, is now very seldom used. 

ALEXIPYRE’TICUM. (From ercto, 
to drive away, and wuperos, fever.) A-fe- 
brifuge. 

ALEXIPY’RETOS. Alexipyretum. A 
remedy for a fever. 

Ave'xir. An elixir. 

ALEXITE’RIUM. (dAlezilerium, t. n.; 
from adefw, to expel, and tTypew, to pre- 


serve.) A preservative medicine against 
poison, or contagion. 

- Apra’cra. Distillation. 

A’trapas. Alfides. Cerusse. 
Aura’sra, Alphesara, Arabic terms 
for the vine. 

Atra’tipz. Sal ammoniac. 

A’trot. Sal ammoniac. 


A’‘trusa. Tutty. 

ALGA. A sea-weed, 

Artem. 1, The name of an order or divi- 
sion of the class Cryptogamia in the Linnean 
system of plants. The name of one of the 
seven families or natural tribes into which 
the whole vegetable kingdom is divided by 
Linnzus in his Philosophia Botanica. He 
defines them plants, the roots, leaves, and 
stems of which are allin one. Under this 
description are comprehended all the sea- 
weeds and some other aquatic plants. 

2. In the sexual system of plants, dlge 
constitute the third order of the class Cryp- 
togamia. From their admitting of little 
distinction of root, leaf, or stem, and the 
parts of their flowers being equally incap- 
_ able of description, the genera are distin- 
guished by the situation of what is supposed 
to be the flowers or seeds, or by the resem- 
blance which the whole plant bears to some 
other substance. 

The parts of fructification of the alge 
are in calycules of which there are three 
varieties : — 

1. Pelta, target ; a flat, oblong fruit, seen 
in the Lichen caninus. 

2. Scutella, the saucer ; a round, hollow, or 
flat fruit, as in Lichen stellaris, 

3. Tuberculum, the tubercle ; an hemi- 
spherical fruit, observable in Lichen geogra- 
phicus. 

In the fuci, the parts of fructification are 
sometimes in hollow bladders; and in some 
of the ulyz, it is dispersed through the whole 
substance of the plant. 

A’tcaut. A catheter. Also nitre. 

A’tcaran. See Anchilops. 

AILGAROTH. (So-called from Vic- 
torius Algaroth, a physician of Verona, 
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and its inventor.) <Algarot ; Algaroth; Mere 
curius vite; Puylvis Algarothi; Pulvis ange= 
licus ; Mercurius mortis. The antimonial part 
of the butter of antimony, separated from 
some of its acid by washing it in water. It 
is violently emetic in doses of two or three 
grains, and is preferred by many for mak- 
ing the emetic tartar. 

ALGE’DO. (From aAyos, pain.) A 
violent pain about the anus, perineum, 
testes, urethra, and bladder, arising from 
the sudden stoppage of a virulent gonor- 


rhea. <A term very seldom used. 
ALGE'MA, (From @dyew, to be in 
pain.) Algemodes ; Algematodes. Uneasi- 


ness ; pain of any kind. 

Atcr ria. Algirie. Lime. 

A’‘tcrroru. See Algaroth. 

A‘teresc. Sulphur vivum, 

A‘LGOR. A sudden chillness or rigor, 

AxeosarEL. The Arabian term for the 
wild carrot. See Daucus sylvestris. 

ALGUADA. white leprous eruption. 

Aua’ci. (Arabian.) A species of Hedy- 
sarum. The leaves are hot and pungent, 
the flowers purgative. 

AHa’npaLa. An Arabian name for the 
colocynth, or bitter apple. 

Avua’ser. (Arabian.) Alhasaf: A sort 
of foetid.pustule, called also Hydroa. 

A’t1A squirts. (From adws, belonging 
to the sea, and ox:AAa, a shrimp.) . The 
prawn. A species of the genus cancer, 

A‘tica. (From alo, to nourish.) In ge- 
neral signification, a grain; a sort of food 
admired by the ancients. It is not certain 
whether it is a grain or a preparation of 
some kind thereof. 

Autcastrum. (From alica ; as siliguastrum 
from siligua.) A kind of bread mentioned 
by Celsus. 

A’ticrs. (From @At%w, to sprinkle.) 
Little red spots in the skin, which precede 
the eruption of pustules in the small-pox. 

Aurena’T10 MENTIS. Estrangement of the 
mind. 

ALIENA‘TION. (Alienatio; from alie- 
no, to estrange.) A term applied to any 
wandering of the mind. ; 

ALIENA‘/TUS. Alienated. A leaf’ is 
so termed when the first leaves give way to 
others totally different from them, and the 
natural habit of the genus, as is the case in 
many of the mimose from New Holland. | 

ALIFO’/RMIS. Aleform or wing-like. 
A name given by anatomists and naturalists 
to some parts from their supposed resem- 


blance, as aliform muscles, &c. See dla- 
Sormis. 
ALIMENT. (Alimentum ; from alo, to 


nourish.) The name of aliment is 

generally to every substance which, being 
subjected to the action of the organs of 
digestion, is capable by itself. of afford- 
ing nourishment. In this sense:an’ aliment 
is extracted necessarily -from vegetables or 
animals; for only ei bodies: that have 
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possessed life are’ capable of serving usefully 
in the nutrition of animals during a certain 
time. This manner of regarding aliments 
appears rather too confined. Why refuse 
the name of aliments to substances which, 
in reality, cannot of themselves afford nou- 
tishment, but which contribute  effica- 
ciously to nutrition, since they enter into 
the composition of the organs, and of the 
animal fluids? Such are the muriate of 
soda, the oxyde of iron, silicia, and par- 
ticularly water, which is found in such 
abundance in the bodies of animals, and is 
so necessary to them. It appears preferable 
to consider as an aliment every substance 
which can serve in nutrition; establishing, 
however, the important distinction between 
substances which can nourish of themselves, 
and those which are useful to nutrition only 
in concert with the former. 

* In respect to their nature, aliments are 
different: from each other, by the proximate 
principles which predominate in their com- 
position. They may be distinguished into 
nine classes : — 

Ist, Farinaceous aliments : wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rice, rye, maize, potatoe, sago, 
salep, peas, haricots, lentils, &c. 

2d, Mucilaginous aliments : carrots, sal- 
-safy (goatsbeard), beet-root, turnip, aspa- 
ragus, cabbage, lettuce, artichoke, cardoons, 
pumpions, melons, &c. 

3d, Sweet aliments: the different sorts 
of sugar, figs, dates, dried grapes, apricots, 
&c. 

4th, Acidulous aliments: oranges, goose- 
berries, cherries, peaches, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, mulberries, grapes, prunes, pears, 
apples, sorrel, &c. 

Sth, Fatty and oily aliments: cocoa, 
olives, sweet almonds, nuts, walnuts, the 
animal fats, the oils, butter, &c. 

6th, Caseous aliments: the different sorts 
of milk, cheese, &c. 

7th, Gelatinous aliments: the tendons, 
the aponeurosis, the chorion, the cellular 
membrane, young animals, &c. 
. 8th, Albuminous aliments : 
the nerves, eggs, &c. 

9th, Fibrinous aliments: the flesh and 
the blood of different animals. 

We might add to this list a great number 
of substances that are employed as medi- 
cines, but which doubtless are nutritive, at 
least in some of their immediate principles : 
such are manna, tamarinds, the pulp of 
cassia,’ the extracts and saps of vegetables, 
the animal or vegetable decoctions. 

Amongst aliments there are few em- 
ployed such as nature presents them ; they 
are generally prepared, and disposed in 
such a manner as to be suitable for the 
--aetion of the digestive organs. The pre- 
- sparations: which they undergo are infinitely 
vatious, according to the ‘sort of aliment, 
‘the people, ‘the climates, ‘customs, the de- 
pree of ‘civilisation ; even fashion is not 
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without its influence on the art of pre- 
paring aliments. _ 

In the hand of the skilful cook, aliment- 
ary substances almost entirely change their 
nature: —form, consistence, odour, taste, 
colour, composition, &c., every thing is so 
modified that it is imposible for the most 
delicate tastes to recognise the original sub- 
stance of certain dishes. , 

The useful object of cookery is to render 
aliments agreeable to the senses, and of 
easy digestion; but it rarely stops here: 
frequently with people advanced in civilis- 
ation its object is to excite delicate palates, 
or difficult tastes, or to please vanity. ‘Then, 
far from being a useful art, it becomes a 
real scourge, which occasions a great num- 
ber of diseases, and has frequently brought 
on premature death. 

We understand by drink, a liquid which, 
being introduced into the digestive organs, 
quenches thirst, and so by this repairs the 
habitual losses ‘OF our fluid humours; the 
drinks ought to be considered as real ali- 
ments. 

The drinks are distinguished by their 
chemical composition : — 

Ist, Water of different sorts, spring water, 
river water, water of wells, &c. 

2d, The juices and infusions of vege- 
tables and animals: juices of lemon, of 
gooseberries, whey, tea, coffee, &c. 

_ 8d, Fermented liquors : the different sorts 
of wine, beer, eyder, perry, &c. 

4th, ‘The alcoholic liquors: brandy, alcohol, 
ether, rum, sack, ratafia. 

ALIMENTARY. Alimentarius. 
rishing or belonging to food. 

ALIMENTARY CANAL. Canalis alimentarius. 
Alimentary duct. A name given to the whole 
of those passages which the food passes through 
from the mouth to the anus. This duct may 
be said to be the true characteristic of an 
animal; there being no animal without it, 
and whatever has it, being properly ranged 
under the class of animals. Plants receive 
their nourishment by the numerous fibres of 
their roots, but have no common receptacle 
for digesting the food received, or for carry- 
ing off the excrements. But in all, even 
the lowest degree of animal life, we may 
observe a stomach, if not also intestines, even 
where we cannot perceive the least formation 
of any organs of the senses, unless that com- 
mon one of feeling, as in oysters. 

ALIMENTARY bDUcT. 1. The alimentary 
canal. See Alimentary canal.  - 

2. The thoracie duct is sometimes so 
called. See Thoracic duct. 

Atmos. Common liquorice. 

A’timum. A species of arum. 

ALINDE'’sIs. (AAwdno1s ; from’ adwSoupat, 
to be turned about.) A bodily exercise, 
which: seems to be rolling on the ground, or 
rather in the dust, after being anointed with 
‘Hippocrates says it hath aig the 
same effect as wrestling. 
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' Auirx’Nos. (From a, neg. and Auraive, 
to be fat.) <Alipenum; Alipantos. An ex- 
ternal remedy, without fat or moisture. 

Atrra’sMa. (From adedw, to anoint.) 
An ointment rubbed upon the, body, to 
prevent sweating. 

Auer. Remedies for wounds in the 
cheek, to prevent inflammaticn. 

Auow. A species of turbith, found 
near Mount Ceti, in Languedoc. It is a 
powerful. purgative, used instead of senna, 
but is much more active. 

ALYPTZ. (From adeipw, to anoint.) 
Those who anointed persons after bathing. | 

Alisanders. The same as alexanders. 

ALISMA. (Alisma ; from aas, the sea.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Herandria; Order, 
Polygynia. Water plantain. 

ALISMA PLANTAGO Aquatica. The sys- 
tematic name of the water plantain, now 
fallen into disuse. 

Atrsreuis. (From ads, the sea,) Sal 
ammoniac. 


A’‘uit. Alith.  Asafcetida. 

Arxarrat. Antimony. 

A’txauat Guaure’ri. An alkaline salt. 

A’txanzst. An imaginary universal 
menstruum, or.solvent. See dAlcahest. 
A’uxangest Guavze’r1. An alkaline 
salt. 


ALKALESCENT. Alkalescens. Any 
substance in which alkaline properties are 
beginning to be developed, or to predomi- 
nate, is so termed. 

A'LKALI. (Alcali, in Arabic, sig- 
nifies burnt; or from al and kali, i. e. the 
essence, or the whole of kali, the plant from 
which it was originally prepared, though 
now derived from plants of every kind.) 
Alcali ; alafi ; alafor ; alafort, calcadis. 

Alkalies may be defined, those bodies 
which combine with acids, so as to neu- 
tralise or impair their activity, and produce 
salts. Acidity and alkalinity are therefore 
two correlative terms of one species of com- 
bination. When Lavoisier introduced oxygen 
as the acidifying principle, Morveau proposed 
hydrogen as the alkalifying principle, from 
its being a constituent of volatile alkali or 
ammonia. But the splendid discovery by Sir 
H. Davy, of the metallic basis of potassa 
and soda, and of their conversion into 
alkalies, by combination with oxygen, has 
banished for ever that hypothetical conceit. 
It is the mode in which the constituents are 
combined, rather than the nature of the 
constituents themselves. which gives rise to 
the acid or alkaline condition. Some metals 
combined with oxygen in one proportion, 
produce a body possessed of alkaline pro- 
perties ; in another proportion, of acid pro- 
perties. And on the other hand, ammonia 
and prussic acid prove that both the alkaline 
and acid conditions can exist independent of 
oxygen. ‘These observations, by generalis- 
ing our notions of acids and alkalies, have 
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rendered the definitions of them very im- 
perfect. The difficulty of tracing a limit 
between the acids and alkalies is still. in- 
creased, when we find a body sometimes 
performing the functions of an acid, some- 
times of an alkali. Nor can we diminish 
this difficulty by having recourse to the 
beautiful law discovered by Sir H. Davy, 
that oxygen and acids go to the positive 
pole, and hydrogen, alkalies, and inflam- 
mable bases to the negative pole. We 
cannot in fact give the name of acid to all 
the bodies which go to the first of these 
poles, and that of alkali to those that g6 to 
the second; and if we wished. to define the 
alkalies by bringing into view their electric 
energy, it would be necessary to compare 
them with the electric energy which is op- 
posite to them. Thus we are always re- 
duced to define alkalinity by the property 
which it has of saturating acidity, because 
alkalinity and acidity are two correlative and 
inseparable terms. M. Gay Lussac con-, 
ceives the alkalinity which the metallic 
oxides enjoy, to be the result of two opposite 
properties, the alkalifying property of the 
metal, and the acidifying of oxygen, modi- 
fied both by the combination and by the 
proportions. 

The alkalies may be arranged into three 
classes: Ist, Those which consist of a me- 
tallic basis combined with oxygen. These 
are three in number, potassa, soda, and lithia. 
2d, That which contains no oxygen, viz. 
ammonia, 3d, Those containing oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon. In this class we 
have aconita, atropia, brucia, cicuta, datura, 
delphia, hyosciama, morphia, strychnia, and 
perhaps some other truly vegetable alkalies.. 
The order of vegetable alkalies may be as 
numerous as that of vegetable acids. The 
earths, lime,. barytes, and strontites, were 
enrolled among the alkalies by Fourcroy, 
but they have been kept apart by other 
systematic writers, and are called alkaline 
earths. ; ) 

Besides neutralising acidity, and thereb 
giving birth to salts, the first four alkalies 
having the following properties : — 

ist, They change the purple colour of 
many vegetables to a green, the reds toa 
purple, and the yellows to abrown. If the 
purple have been reddened by acid, alkalies 
restore the purple. 

2d, They possess this power on vegetable 
colours after being saturated with carbonic 
acid, by which criterion they are distinguish- 
able from the alkaline earths. a ye 

3d, They have an acrid and urinous taste. 

4th, They are powerful solvents or corro- 
sives of animal matter; with which as well 
as with oils in general, they combine, so as 
to produce neutrality. 

5th, They are decomposed, or volatilised, 
at a strong ted heat. 

6th; ‘They combine with water in every 
proportion, and also largely with alcohol. , 
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' 7th, They continue to be soluble in water 
when neutralised with carbonic acid; while 
the alkaline earths thus become insoluble. 

‘ Tt is needless to detail at length Dr. Mur- 
ray’s' speculations on alkalinity. They seem 
to flow fro a partial view of chemical phe- 
fiomena. According to him, either oxygen 
or hydrogen may generate alkalinity, but 
the combination of both principles is neces- 
sary to give this condition its utmost energy. 
« Thus the class of alkalies will exhibit the 
same relations as the class of acids. Some 
aré compounds of a base with oxygen ; such 
are’ the greater number of the metallic 

oxydes, and probably of the earths. Am- 
_ mMonia is a compound of a base with hydro- 
gen. Potdssa, soda, barytes, strontites, and 
probably lime, are compounds of bases with 
oxygen and hydrogen ; and these last, like 
the analogous order among the acids, 
Swat the highest power.” Now, per- 
eetly dry and caustic barytes, lime, and 
strontites, as well as the dry potassa and soda 
obtained by Gay Lussac and Thenard, are 
fot inferior in alkaline power to the same 
bodies after they are slacked or combined 
with water. 100 parts of lime destitute of 
hydrogen, that is, pure oxyde of calcium, 
neutralise 78 parts of carbonic acid. But 
132'parts of Dr. Murray’s strongest lime, 
that it is the hydrate, are required to pro- 
duce the same alkaline effect. If we ignite 
nitrate of barytes, we obtain, as is well 
known, a perfectly dry barytes, or prot- 
oxyde of barium; but if we ignite crys- 
falliséd barytés, we obtain the same alkaline 
earth combined with a prime equivalent of 
water. These two different states of barytes 
were demotistrated by M. Berthollet in am 
éxcellent paper published in the 2d volume 
of the Memoirs D’ Arcueil, so far back as 
1809. * The first barytes,’ (that from 
erystallised barytes,) says he, ‘ presents all 
the characters of a combination; it is en- 
gaged with a substarice which diminishes its 
action on other bodies, which renders it 
tore fusible, and which gives it by fusion 
the appedraticé of glass. This substarice is 
nothing élse bit water ; but in fact, by ad- 
ding a little water to the second barytes 
(that from ignited nitrate), and by urging it 
at the firé, we give it the properties of the 
first.” Pagé 47. 100 parts of barytes void 
of hydrogen, or dry barytes, neutralise 28 
of dry carbonic acid. Whereas 1112 parts 
of tlie hydrate, or what Dr. Murray has 
styled the most energetic, are required to 
produce the sare effect. In fact, it is not 
hydrogen which combines with the pure 
barytic earth, but hydrogen and oxygen in 
thie state of water. The proof of this is, that 


When carbonic acid and that hydrate unite, 


the exact quantity of water is disengaged. 
The protoxyde of barium, or pure barytes, 
thas never been combined with hydrogen by 
any chemist. — Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

ALKALI cAusricum. Caustic alkali. An 
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alkali is so éalled’ when deprived of the car- 
bonic acid it usually contains, for it then 
becomes more caustic, aiid more violent iri 
its action. . 

Alkali, caustic volatile. See Ammonia. — 

Alkali, phlogisticated. Prussian alKalis 
When a fixed alkali is ignited with bullock’s 
blood or other animal substances and lixi- 
viated, it is found to be in a great measure 
saturated with prussic acid: from the theo- 
ries formerly adopted respecting this coms 
bination, it was called phlogisticated alkali. 

Arxatr from. Fixed alkali. Those 
alkalies aré so called, that emit no charac- 
teristic smell, and cannot be volatilised, but 
with the greatest difficulty. ‘Pwo kinds of 
fixed alkalies have only hitherto been’ made 
known, namely, potassa and soda. See 
Potassa and Soda. 

Alkali, fossile. See Soda. 

Alkali, mineral. See Soda. 

Alkali, Prussian. See Alkali, phlogisticated. 

Alkali, vegetable. See Potassa. 

Alkali, volatile. See Ammonid. 

ALKALI’NA. Alkalines. <A class of 
substances described by Cullen as com- 
prehending the substances otherwise termed 
antacida. They consist of alkalies, and 
other substances which neutralise acids, 
The principal alkalines in use, are the car- 
bonates and subcarbonates of soda and 
potassa, the subcarbonate of ammonia, lime- 
water, chalk, magnesia arid its carbonate. 

ALKALIZATION. Alkalizatio. The 
impregnating any thing with an alkaline 
salt, as spirit of wine, &c. 

ALKALOMETER. The name of an 
instrument for determining the quantity of 
alkali in commercial potassa arid soda. 

A’txaner. (Alkanah, a reed, Arabian.) 
See Anchusa tinctoria. 

Arka'nna. See Anchusa. 

Atka’Nwa vE'RA. See Laivsonia inermis. 

A’tKant. Quicksilver. 

Axa’ntitum. Arsenic, 

Aixa’sa. A crucible. 

ALKEKE/NGI. (Arabian.) The win- 
ter-cherry. See Physalis alkekengt. 

ALKE’RMES. A term borrowed from 
the Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of 
the form and consistence of a confection, 
whereof the kermes is the basis. See Kermies. 

Axke’rva. (Arabian.) Castor oil. 

A’LK1 pLuMBI. Supposed to be the sugar 
or acetate of lead. 

Auxma. See Alchemy. Q 

A’‘LKOHOL. (An Arabian word, 
which signifies antimony: so called from 
the usage of the Eastern ladies to paint their 
eyebrows with antimony, reduced to a most 
subtle powder; whence it at last came to 
signify any thing exalted to its highest perfec- 
tion.) Alcohol ; Alkol; Spiritus vinosis recti- 
ficatus ; Spiritus vini rectificatus ; Spiritus vint 
concentratus; Spiritus vint rectificatissimus. 

1. This term is applied in strictness only 
to the pure spirit obtainable by distillation 
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and subsequent rectification from: all li- 
quids that have undergone vinous ferment- 
ation, and from none but such as are sus- 
ceptible of it. But it is commonly used. to 
signify this spirit more or less imperfectly 
freed from water, in the state in which it is 
usually met with in the shops, and in which, 
as it was first obtained from the juice of the 
grape, it was long distinguished by the name 
of spirit, of wine. At present it is extracted 
chiefly from grain or melasses in Europe, 
and from the juice of the sugarcane in the 
West Indies; and in the diluted state in 
which it commonly occurs in trade, consti- 
tutes the basis of the several spirituous liquors 
called brandy, rum, gin, whisky, and cordials, 
however variously denominated or disguised. 

As we are not able to compound alkohol 
immediately from its ultimate constituents, 
we have recourse, to the process of fermenta- 
tion, by which its principles are first extri- 
cated from the substances in which they were 
combined, and then united into a new com- 
pound ; to distillation, by which this new 
compound, the alkohol, is separated in a state 
of dilution with water, and contaminated with 
essential oil; and to rectification, by which 
itis ultimately freed from these. 

It appears to be essential to the ferment- 
ation of alkohol, that the fermenting fluid 
should contain saccharine matter, which is 
indispensable to that species of fermentation 
called vinous. In France, where a great 
deal of wine is made, particularly at the 
commencement of the vintage, that is too 
weak to be a saleable commodity, it is a 
common practice to subject this wine to dis- 
tillation, in order to draw off the spirit; and 
as the essential oil that rises in this process 
is of a more pleasant flavour than that of 
malt or melasses, the French brandies are 
preferred to any other; though even in the 
flavour of these there is a difference, accord- 
ing to the wine from which they are produc- 
ed. Inthe West Indies a spirit is obtained 
from the juice of the sugar-cane, which is 
highly impregnated with its essential oil, 
and well known by the name of rum. ‘The 
distillers in this country use grain, or melas- 
ses, whence they distinguish the products by 
the name of malt spirits, and: melasses spirits. 
It is said that a very good spirit may be ex- 
tracted from the husks of gooseberries or cur- 
rants, after wine has been made from them. 

As the process of malting develops the 
saccharine principle of grain, it would ap- 
pear to render it fitter for the purpose ; 
though it is the common practice to use 
about three parts of raw grain with one of 
malt. For this two reasons may be assign- 
ed: by using raw grain, the expense of malt- 
ing is saved, as well as the duty on malt ; 
and the process of malting requires some 
nicety of attention, since, if it be carried too 
far, part of the saccharine matter is lost, and 
if it be stopped too soon, this matter will not 
be wholly developed. Besides, if the malt 
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be dried too quickly, or by an unequal heat, 
the spirit it yields will be less in quantity, 
and more unpleasant in flavour. Another 
object of economical consideration is, what 
grain will afford the most spirit in propor- 
tion to its price, as well as the best in quali- 
ty. Barley appears to produce less spirit 
than wheat ; and if three parts of raw wheat 
be mixed with one of malted barley, the pro~ 
duce is said to be particularly fine. This is 
the practice of the distillers in Holland for 
producing a spirit of the finest quality; but 
in England they: are expressly prohibited. 
from using more than one part of wheat to 
two of other grain. Rye, however, affords 
still more spirit than wheat. 

Other articles have been employed, though: 
not generally, for the fabrication of spirit, as 
carrots and potatoes; and we are lately in- 
formed by Professor Proust, that from the 
fruit of the carob tree he has obtained good 
brandy in the proportion of a pint from five 
pounds of the dried fruit. 

To obtain pure alkohol, different processes 
have been recommended ; but the purest rec- 
tified spirit obtained as above described, being 
that which is least contaminated with foreign 
matter, should be employed. Rouelle re- 
commends to draw off half the spirit in a 
water bath ; to rectify this twice more, draw- 
ing off two-thirds each time; to add water 
to this alkohol, which will turn it milky by 
separating the essential oil remaining in it ; 
to distil the spirit from this water; and 
finally rectify it by one more distillation. 

Baumé sets apart the first running, when 
about a fourth is come over, and continues 
the distillation till he has drawn off about 
as much more, or till the liquor runs off 
milky. The last running he puts into the 
still again, and mixes the first half of what 
comes over with the preceding first product. 
This process is again repeated, and. all the 
first products being mixed together, are dis= 
tilled afresh. When about half the liquor 
is come over, this is to be set apart as pure 
alkohol. 

Alkohol in this: state, however, is not so 
pure as when, to use the language of the 
old chemists, it has been dephlegmated, or still 
further freed from water, by means of some 
alkaline salt. Boerhaave recommended, for 
this purpose, the muriate of soda, deprived 
of its water of crystallisation by heat, and 
added hot to’ the spirit. But the subcar- 
bonate of potassa is preferable. About a 
third of the weight of the alkohol should be 
added to it in a glass vessel, well shaken, and 
then suffered to subside. The salt will be 
moistened by the water absorbed from the al- 
kohol ; which being decanted, more of the 
salt is to be added, and this is to be con= 
tinued till the salt falls dry to the bottom of 
the vessel. The alkohol in this state will be 
reddened by a portion of the pure potassa, 
which it will hold in solution, from whieh it 
must be freed by ares in a water bath, 
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Dry. muriate of lime may be substituted ad- 
vantageously for the alkali. 

As alkohol is much lighter than water, its 
specific gravity is adopted as the test of its 
purity. Fourcroy considers it as rectified to 
the highest point when its specific gravity is 
829, that of water being 1000; and perhaps 
this is nearly as far as it can be carried by 
the process of Rouelle or Baumé simply. 
Bories found the first measure that came 
over from twenty cf spirit at 836 to be 820, 
at the temperature of 71° F. Sir Charles 
Blagden, by the addition of alkali, brought 
it to 813, at 60° F. | Chaussier professes to 
have reduced it to 798; but he gives 998.35 
as the specific gravity of water. 
serts, that he has obtained it at ‘791, by adding 
as much alkali as nearly to absorb the spirit ; 
but the temperature is not indicated. In the 
shops it is about 835 or 840; according to 
the London College it should be 815. 

It is by no means an easy undertaking to 
determine the strength or relative value of 
spirits, even with sufficient accuracy for 
commercial _ purposes. 
quisites must be obtained before this can be 
well done: the specific gravity of a certain 
number of mixtures of alkohol and water 
must be taken so near each other, as that 
the intermediate specific gravities may not 


perceptibly differ from those deduced from. 


the supposition of a mere mixture of the 
fluids; the expansions or variations of spe- 
cific gravity in these mixtures must be de- 
~ termined at different temperatures; some 
easy method must be contrived of determin- 
ing the presence and quantity of saccharine 
or oleaginous matter which the spirit may 
hold in solution, and the effect of such solu- 
tion on the specific gravity; and lastly, the 
specific gravity of the fluid must. be ascer- 
tained by a proper floating instrument with 
a graduated stem, or set of weights; or, 
which may be more convenient, with both. 
The most remarkable characteristic _pro- 
perty of alkohol, is its solubility or combin- 
ation in all proportions with water; a pro- 
perty possessed by no other combustible sub- 
stance, except the acetic spirit obtained by 
distilling the dry acetates. When it is burn- 
ed.in a chimney which communicates with 
the worm-pipe of a distilling apparatus, the 
product, which is condensed, is found to 
consist of water, which exceeds the spirit in 
weight about one-eighth part; or more ac- 
curately, 100 parts of alkohol, by combus- 
tion, yield 136. of water. If alkohol be 
burned in closed vessels with vital air, the 
product is found to be water and carbonic 
acid. Whence it is inferred that alkohol 
consists of hydrogen, united either to carbo- 
nic acid, or its acidifiable base ; and that the 


oxygen uniting on. the one part. with the 


hydrogen, forms water; and on the other 
with the base of the earbonie acid, forms that. 
acid, 
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The most exact experiments on this sub-: 
ject are those recently made by De. Saus-: 
sure. The alkohol he used. had, at 62.8°, 
a specific gravity of 0,8302; and by Rich- 
ter’s proportions, it consists of 13.8 wa- 
ter, and 86.2 of absolute alkohol. The va- 


pour of alkohol was made to traverse a nar- 


row porcelain tube, ignited ; from which the 
products passed along a glass tube about six. 
feet in length, refrigerated by ice. A little 
charcoal was deposited in the porcelain, and. 
a trace of oil in the glass tube. The result- 
ing gas being analysed in an exploding eudi- 
mieten: with oxygen, was found to resolve 
itself into carbonic acid and water. Three 
volumes of oxygen disappeared for every two 
volumes of carbonic acid produced ; a pro- 
portion which obtains in the analysis by 
oxygenation of olefiant gas. Now, as no-. 
thing resulted but a combustible gas of this 
peculiar constitution, and condensed water 
equal to 1997 of the original weight of the 
alcohol, we may conclude, that vapour of 


water and olefiant gas are the sole constitu-~ 


ents of alcohol. Subtracting the 13.8 per 
cent of water in the alkohol at the beginning 
of the experiment, the absolute alkohol of 
Richter will consist of 13.7 hydrogen, 51.98 
carbon, and 34.32 oxygen. Hence Gay 
Lussac infers, that alkohol, in vapour, is 
composed of one volume olefiant gas, and: 
ene volume of the vapour ef water, con- 
densed by chemical affinity into one volume.. 
. The sp. gr. of olefiant gasis 0.97804 
Of aqueous vapour is 0.62500 


Sum = 1.60304 . 
And ai abolid vapour is = 1.6133 

These numbers approach nearly to those 
which would result from two prime equiva- 
lents of olefiant gas, combined with one of 
water ; or ultimately, three of hydrogen, two 
of parte and one of oxygen. 

The mutual action between alkohol. and. 
acids produces a light, volatile, and in- 
flammable substance, called ether. . Pure 
alkalies unite with spirit of wine, and form. 
alkaline tinctures. Few of the neutral salts 
unite with this fluid, except such as contain 
ammonia, Tie carbonated fixed alkalies are 
not soluble in it. From the strong attrac- 
tion which exists between alkohol and water, 
it unites with this last in saline solutions, 
and in most cases precipitates the salt. This 
is a pleasing experiment, which never fails 
to surprise those who are unacquainted with 
chemical effects. If, for example, a saturated 
solution of nitre in water be taken, and an 
equal quantity of strong spirit of wine be 


‘poured upon it, the mixture will constitute 


a weaker spirit, which is incapable of hold- 
ing the nitre in solution ;. it therefore falls 
to the bottom instantly, in the form of minute 
crystals. 

The degree of solubility of many neutral 
salts in alkohol have been.ascertained by ex- 
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periments made by Macquer, of which an 
account is published in the Memoirs of the, 
Turin Academy. , 


All deliquescent salts are soluble in alko-. 


hol. Alkohol holding the strontitic salts in 
solution, gives a flame of a rich purple. 
The cupreous salts and boracic acid give a 
green; the soluble calcareous, a reddish ; 
the barytic, a yellowish. 

The alkohol of 0.825 has been subjected 
to a cold of — 91° without congealing. 

When potassium and sodium are put in 
contact with the strongest alkohol, hydrogen 
is evolved. When chlorine is made to pass 
through alkohol in a Woolfe’s apparatus, 
there is a mutual action. Water, an oily- 
looking substance, muriatic acid, a little car- 
bonic acid, and carbonaceous matter, are the 
products. This oily substance does not red- 
den turnsole, though its analysis by heat 
shows it to contain muriatic acid. It is 
white, denser than water, has a cooling taste 
analogous to mint, and a peculiar, but not 
ethereous odour. It is very soluble in alko- 
hol, but ‘scarcely in water. The strongest 
alkalies hardly operate on it. 

It was at one time maintained, that al- 
kohol did not exist in wines, but was gene- 
rated and evolved by the heat of distillation. 
On this subject Gay Lussac made some 
decisive experiments. He agitated wine with 
litharge in fine powder, till the liquid became 
as limpid as water, and then saturated it with 
subcarbonate of potassa. The alkohol im- 
mediately separated and floated on the top. 
He distilled another portion of wine in vacuo, 
at 59° Fahr. a temperature considerably be- 
low that of fermentation. Alkohol came. 
over. Mr. Brande proved the same position 
by saturating wine with subacetate of lead, 
and adding potassa. 

Adem and Duportal have substituted for 
the re-distillations used in converting wine 
or beer into alkohol, a single process of great 
elegance. From the capital of the still a 
tube is led into a large copper recipient, 
This is joined by a second tube to a second 
recipient, and so on through a series of four 
vessels, arranged like a Woolfe’s apparatus. 
The last vessel communicates with the worm 
of the first refrigeratory. This, the body of 
the still, and the two recipients nearest it, 
are charged with the wine or fermented 
liquor. ‘When ebullition takes place in the 
still, the vapour issuing from it communi- 
cates soon the boiling temperature to the 
liquor in the two recipients. From these 
the volatilised alkohol will rise and pass into 
the third vessel, which is empty. After com- 
municating a certain heat to it, a portion of 
the finer or less condensable spirit will pass 
into the fourth, and thence, in a little, into 
the worm of the first refrigeratory. The 
wine round the worm will likewise acquire 
heat, but more slowly. The vapour that in 
that event may pass uncondensed through 
the first worm, is conducted into a second, 
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surrounded with cold water. Whenever the 
still is worked off, it is replenished by a, 
stop-cock from the nearest recipient, which, 
in its turn, is filled from the second, and the 
second from the first worm tub. It is evi- 
dent, from this arrangement, that by keeping 
the third and fourth recipients at a certain 
temperature, we may cause alkohol, of any 
degree of lightness, to form directly at the. 
remote extremity of the apparatus. The ut-. 
most economy of fuel and time is also se- 
cured, and a better flavoured spirit is ob- 
tained. The arricre gout of bad spirit can 
scarcely be destroyed by infusion with char- 
coal and redistillation. In this mode of 
operating, the taste and smell are excellent, 
from the first. Several stills on the above 
principle have been constructed at Glasgow 
for the West India distillers, and have been, 
found extremely advantageous. The excise 
laws do not permit their employment in the 
home trade, 

If sulphur in sublimation meet with the 
vapour of alkohol, a very small portion com- 
bines with it, which communicates a hydro- 
sulphurous smell to the fluid. The increased 
surface of the two substances appears to fa~ 
vour the combination. It had been supposed, 
that this was the only way in which they 
could be united; but Favre has lately as- 
serted, that having digested two drams of 
flowers of sulphur in an ounce of alkohol, 
over a gentle fire not sufficient to make it 
boil, for twelve hours, he obtained a solution 
that gave twenty-three grains of precipitate. 
A similar mixture left to stand for a month 
in a place exposed to the solar rays, afforded 
sixteen grains of precipitate; and another 
from which the light was excluded, gave 
thirteen grains. If alkohol be boiled with 
one-fourth of its weight of sulphur for an 
hour, and filtered hot, a small quantity of 
minute crystals will be deposited on cooling ; 
and the clear fluid will assume an opaline 
hue on being diluted with an equal quantity 
of water, in which state it will pass the filter, 
nor will any sediment be deposited for seve- 
ral hours. The alkohol used in the last- 
mentioned experiment did not exceed 840. 

Phosphorus is sparingly soluble in alkohol, 
but in greater quantity by heat than in cold. 
The addition of water to this solution affords 
ah opaque milky fluid, which becomes clear 
by the subsidence of the phosphorus. 

Earths seem to have scarcely any action, 
upon alkohol. Quicklime, however, pro- 
duces some alteration in this fluid, by echang- 
ing its flavour, and rendering it of a yellow 
colour. A portion is probably taken up. 

Soaps are dissolved with great facility in 
alkohol, with which they combine more rea- 
dily than with water. None of the metals, 
or their oxydes, are acted upon by this fluid. 
Resins, essential oils, camphor, bitumen, and 
various other substances, are dissolved with 
great facility in alkohol, from which they 
may be precipitated by the addition of water. 
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Froiit its property of dissolving fesins, it be= 
gonies the meristruum of some varnishes. 

Cartphor i is not only extremely solublé in 
alkohol, but assists the solution of resins in 
it, Fixed oils, when rendered drying by 
métallie oxydes, are soluble in it, as well as 
when combined with alkalies. 

Wax, sperniaceti, biliaty calculi, ured, 
and all the animal substanées of a resinous: 
nature, are solublein alkohol; but it curdlés 
milk, coagulates albumen, and hardens the: 
miuseular fibre and coagulum of the blood. 

_ The uses of alkohol are various. As a 
solvent of resinous substances and essential 
oils, it is employed both in pharmacy and: by 
the perfumer: When diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, constituting what is called 
proof spirit, it is used for extracting tinc- 
tures from vegetable and other substances, 
the alkohol dissolving the resinous parts, and 
the water the gummy. From giving a steady 
heat without smoke when burnt in a lamp, 
it was formerly much employed to keep 
water boiling on the tea-table. In thermo- 
meters, for measuring great degrees of cold, 
it is preferable to mercury, as we cannot 
bring it to freeze. It is’ in common usé for 
preserving many anatomical preparations, 
and certain subjects of natural history ; but 
to some it is injurious, the mollusce for in- 
stance, the calcareous covering of which it 
in time corrodes: It is of considerable use, 
too, in chemical analysis, as appears under 
the different articles to which it is applicable. 

' From the great expansive power of alko- 
hol, it has: been made a question, whether it 
might not be applied with advantage in the 
working of steam-engines. From a series 
of experiments made by Betancourt, it ap- 
pears, that the steam of alkohol has, in all 
cases of equal temperature, more than double 
the force of that of water; and that the 
steam of alkohol at 174° F. is equal to that 
of water 212°: thus there is a considerable 
diminution of the consumption of fuel, and 
where this is so expensive as to be an object 
of great importance, by contriving the ma- 
chinery so as to prevent the alkohol from 
being lost, it may possibly at some future 
time be used with advantage, if some other 
fluid of great expansive power, and inferior 
price, be not found more economical. _ 

Alkohol may be decomposed by trans- 
mission through a red-hot tube: it is also 
decomposable by the strong acids, and thus 
affords that remarkable product, Eruer, and 
Oxzum Vint.—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

2. The alkohol of the London Pharma- 
copeeia is directed to be made thus: — 
Take of reetified spirit, a gallon; subcar- 
bonate of potassa,; three pounds. Add a 
pound of the subearbonate of potassa, pre- 
viously heated to 300°, to the spirit, and 
macerate for twenty-four hours, frequently 
stirring them ; then pour off the spirit, and 
add to it the rest of the subearbonate of 
potassa heated to the same degree; lastly, 
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With the aid of a warm bath, let the alkohol 
distil over, keep it in a well-stopped bottle. 

The specific gravity of alkohol is to the 
specific gravity of distilled water, as 815 to 


3,000. 

A’txoson. | Camphire, 

Arxsoat. A crucible. 

AukymMraA. Powder of basilisk; 

A’tLazor. Leads 

ALLAGITE. A carbosilicate of man- - 
ganese, 

ALLANITE. A mineral, first recog- 


nised as a distinct species by Mr. Allan of 
Edinburgh. It is massive and of a brownish 
black colour. 

ALtAntorprs. (From a@Adas, 4 hog’ g 
pudding, and e:dos, likeriéss: because in 
some brutal animals, it is long and thick.) 
Membrana alluntoides. A membrane of the 
foetus, peculiar to brutes, which contains’ 
the urine discharged from the bladder. 

ALLELUIA. (Hebrew. . Praise thé 
Lord. So named for its many virtues.) See 
Oxalis acetosella. 

ALL-GOOD. See Chenopodium bonus 
henricus. _ 

ALL-HEAL. 
bind 

ALLIA’CEOUS. (Alliaceus ; from al- 
lium, garlick. ) Pertaining to garlick. 

ALLIA’RIA. (From allium, garlick : 
from its smell resembling garlick.) See 
Erysimum alliaria. 


See Heraclium and 


A’tiicar. Vinegar. 
Atircoa. Petroleum. 
Anuicatu'Ra. A ligature, or bandage. 
' ALLIO’TICUM. (From adAtow, to 


alter, or vary.) - An alterative medicine, 
consisting of various antiscorbutics.:— Galen. 

A'LLIUM. (Allium, i. n.; from oleo, to 
smell; because it stinks: or from adew, to 
avoid ; as being unpleasant to most people. ) 
Garlick. 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Hexandria ; Order; 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of garlick. 
See Allium sativum. 

Atium cera. Cepa. Allium + — scapo 
nudo inferné ventricoso longiore, foliis teretibus, 
of Linnzus. The Onion. Dr. Cullen says, 
onions are acrid and stimulating, and pos- 
sess very little nutriment. With bilious 
constitutions they generally produce flatu- 
leney, thirst; head-ache, and febrile symp- 
toms: but where the temperament is phleg~ 
matic, they are of infinite sérviee, by stimu 
lating the habit and promoting the natural 
secretions, particularly expectoration and 
urine. They are recommended in scorbutie 
cases, aS possessing antiscorbutic properties. 
Externally, onions are employed in sup- 
purating poultices, and suppression of urine 
in children is said to be relieved by apply- 
ing them, roasted to the pubes. 

Atium PorruM. The Leek or Porret: 
Porrum, Every part of this plant, but moré 
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fo noma the root, abounds with a pecu- 
ar odour. The expressed juice possesses 
diuretic qualities, and is given in the cure 
of dropSical diseases, and calculous com- 
plaints; asthnia and scurvy. The fresh root 
ig much employed for culinary purposes, 
Avtiom sativum. <Adliumy Theriaca 
rusticorim. / Garlick. Allium’: — caule 
planifolio bulbifero, bulbo composito, stamini- 
dus tricwspidatis, of Linnzus. This species 
of garlick, according to Linneus, grows 
sporitaneously im Sicily ; but, as it is much 
employed for culinary and medicinal pur- 
poses, it has been long very generally cul- 
tivated in gardens. Every part of the plant, 
but more especially the root, has a pungent 
acfimonious taste, and a peculiarly offen- 
sive strong smell. This odour is extremely 
penetrating and diffusive; for, on the root 
being taken into the stomach, the alliaceous 
scent impregnates the whole system, and 
is discoverable in the various excretions, as 
in the urine, perspiration, milk, &c. Gar- 
lick is generally allied to the onion, from 
which it seems only to differ in being more 
powerful in its effects, and in its active 
matter, being in a more fixed state. “By 
stimulating the stomach, they both favour 
digestion, and, as a stimulus, are readily 
diffused over the system. They may, there- 
fore, be considered as useful condiments 
with the food of phlegmatic people, or those 
whose circulation is languid, and secretions 
_ interrupted ; but with those subject to in- 
flammatory complaints, or where great irri- 
tability prevails, these roots, in their acrid 
state, may prove very hurtful. The medi- 
cinal uses of garlick are various ; it has been 
long in estimation as an expectorant in 
pituitous asthmas, and other pulmionary affec- 
tions, whattended with inflammation. In 
hot bilious constitutions, therefore, garlick 
is improper: for it frequently produces 
flatulence, headache, thirst, heat, and other 
inflammatory symptoms: A free use of it 
is said to promote thé piles im habits dis- 
posed to this complaint. Its utility as a 
diuretic in dropsies is attested by unques- 
tiotiable authorities; and its febrifuge power 
has not only been experienced in preventing 
the paroxysms of intermittents, but even in 
subduing the plague. Bergius says quar- 
tans have been cured by it; and he begins 
by giving one bulb, or clove, morning and 
evening, adding every day one more, till 
four or five cloves be taken at a dose: if the 
fever then vanishes, the dose is to be dimi- 
nished, and it will be sufficient to take one, 
or two cloves, twice a-day, for some weeks. 
Another virtue of garlick is that of an an- 
thelminthic. It has likewise been found of 
great advantage in scorbutic cases, and in 
calculous disorders, acting in these, not only 
as a diuretic, but, in several instances, mani- 
festing a lithontriptic power. That the 
juice of alliaceous plants, in general, has 
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considerable effects upon human calculi, is 
to be inferred from the éxperimeénts of 
Lobb; and we are abundantly warranted 
in asserting that a decoction of the beards of 
leeks, taken liberally, and its use persevered 
in for a length of time, has been found re- 
markably successful in calculous ard gra- 
velly complaints. The penetrating anid dif- 
fusive acrimony of garlick, renders its exter- 
nal application useful in mary disorders, as a 
rubefacient, and more’ especially as applied 
to the soles of the feet, fo' eause a revulsion 
from the head or bréasty as was successfully 
practised and recommended by Sydenham. 
As soon as an inflammation appears, the 
garlick cataplasm should be temoved, ard 
one of bread and milk.be applied, to obviate 
excessive pain. Garlick has also been va= 
riously employed externally, to tumours and. 
cutaneous diseases ; and, in certain cases of 
deafness, a clove, or small bulb of this root, 
wrapt in gauze or muslin, and introduced 
into the meatus dauditorius, has been found 
an efficacious remedy. Garlick niay be 
administered in different forms; swallowing 
the clove entire, after being dipped in oil, is 
recommended as the most effectual ; where 
this carmot be done, cutting it into pieces: 
without bruising it, and swallowing these 
may be found to answer equally well, pro- 
ducing thereby no uneasiness in the fauces. 
On being beaten up, and formed info pills, 
the active paits of this medicine soon evapo- 
rate: this Dr. Woodville, in his Medical 
Botany, notices, on the authority of Cullen, 
who thinks that Lewis has fallen into a gross 
error, in supposing dried garlick more ac- 
tive than fresh. ‘The syrup and oxymel of 
garlick, which formerly had a place in the 
British Pharmacopceias, are now expunged. 
The cloves of garlick are by some bruised, 
and applied to the wrists, to cure agues, and 
to the bend of the arm, to curé¢ the tooth- 
ache: when held in the hand, they are said 
to relieve hiccough; when beat with com- 
mon oil into a poultice, they resolve sluggish 
humours; and, if Jaid on the navels of chil- 
dren, they are supposed to destroy worms in 
the intestines. 

Attiom victoRIALE.  Victorialis longa. 
The root, which when dried loses its allia- 
ceous smell and taste, is said to bé efficacious 
in allaying the abdominal spasms of gravid 
females. 

ALLO’CHOOS. (From adAos, another, 
and xew, to pour.) Hippocrates uses this 
word to mean delirious. 

ALLOCHROITE. A massive opaque 
mineral of a greyish, yellowish, or reddish 
colour. 

ALLOEO’SIS. (From a@Ados, another. ) 
Alteration in the state of a disease. 

Aiorotica. (From aAdos, ‘atiother. ) 
Alteratives. Medicines which cliange the 
appearance of the disease. ; 

ALLOGNO'SIS, (From aa/os, another, 
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and. ywworxw, to know.) Delirium; per- 
version of the judgment ; incapability of 
distinguishing persons. 

ALLOPHANE. A mineral of a blue, 
and sometimes a green or brown colour. 

ALLO’PHASIS, (From aAAos, another, 
and daw, to speak.) According to Hippo- 
crates, a delirium, where the patient is not 
able to distinguish one thing from another. 

ALLOTRIOPHA/‘GIA. (From aa- 
Aolptos, foreign, and garyw, to eat.) In 
Vogel’s Nosology, it signifies the greedily 
eating unusual things for food. See Pica. 

ALLOY, Allay. 1. Where any precious 
metal is mixed with another of less value, 
the assayers call the latter the alloy, and do 
not in general consider it in any other 
paint of view than as debasing or diminish- 
ing the value of the precious metal. 

2. Philosophical chemists have availed 
themselves of this term to distinguish all 
metallic compounds in general. Thus brass 
is called an alloy of copper and zinc; bell 
metal an alloy of copper and tin. 

Every alloy is distinguished by the me- 
tal which predominates in its composition, 
or which gives it its value. Thus English 
jewellery trinkets are ranked under alloys of 
gold, though most of them deserve to be 
placed under the head of copper. When 
mercury is one of the component metals, the 
alloy is called amalgam. 
amalgam of gold, silver, tin, &c. Since 
there are about thirty different permanent 
metals, independent of those evanescent ones 
that constitute the bases of the alkalies and 
earths, there ought to be about 870 different 
species of binary alloy. But only 132 species 
have been hitherto made and examined. 
Some metals have so little affinity for others, 
that as yet no compound of them has been 
effeeted, whatever pains have been taken. 
Most of these obstacles to alloying, arise 
from the difference in fusibility and volatil- 
ity. Yet afew metals, the melting point of 
which is nearly the same, refuse to unite. It 
is obvious that two bodies will not combine, 
unless their affinity or reciprocal attraction 
be stronger than the cohesive attraction of 
their individual particles. ,To overcome 
this cohesion of the solid bodies, and render 
affinity predominant, they must be pene- 
trated by caloric. If one be very difficult 
of fusion, and the other very volatile, they. 
will not unite unless the reciprecal attraction 
be exceedingly strong. But if their degree 
of fusibility be almost the same, they are 
easily placed. in the circumstances most 
favourable for making an alloy. If we are 
therefore far from knowing all the binary 
alloys which are possible, we are still further 
yemoved from knowing all the triple, quad- 
ruple, &c. which may exist. It must be 
confessed, moreover, that this department of 
chemistry has been imperfectly cultivated. 

Besides, alloys are not, as far as we know, 
definitely regulated like oxydes in the pro- 


Thus we have an ! 
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portions of their component parts. 100 
parts of mercury will combine with 4 or 8 
parts of oxygen, to form two distinct oxydes, 
the black and the red; but with no greater, 
less, or intermediate proportions. But 100 
parts of mercury will unite with 1, 2, 3, or 
with any quantity up to 100 or 1000, of 
tin or lead. The alloys have the closest re~ 
lations in their physical. properties with the 
metals. They are all solid at the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, except some amal- 
gams: they possess metallic lustre, even 
when reduced to a coarse powder ; are com- 
pletely opaque, and more or less dense, ac- 
cording to the metals which compose them ; 
are excellent conductors of electricity ; crys- 
tallise more or less perfectly; some are 
brittle, others ductile and malleable ; some 
have a peculiar odour; several are very 
sonorous and elastic. When an alloy con- 
sists of metals differently fusible, it is usually 
malleable while cold, but brittle while hot ; 
as is exemplified in brass. 

The density of an alloy is sometimes 
greater, sometimes less than the mean density 
of its components, showing that, at the in- 
stant of their union, a diminution or aug- 
mentation of volume takes place. The re- 
lation between the expansion of the separate 
metals and that of their alloys, has been in- 
vestigated only in avery few cases. Alloys 
containing a volatile metal are decomposed, 
in whole or in part, at a str ong heat. _ This 
happens with those of arsenic, mercury, tel- 
lurium, and zinc, Those that consist of two 
differently fusible metals, may often be de- 
composed by exposing them to a tempera- ~ 
ture capable of melting only one of them. 
This operation is called eliquation. It is 
practised on the great scale to extract silver 
from copper. The argentiferous copper is 
melted with 33 times its weight of lead; 
and the triple alloy i is exposed to a sufficient 
heat. The lead carries off the silver in its 
fusion, and leaves the copper under the form 
of a spongy lump. The silver is afterwards 
recovered from the lead by another operation. 

Some alloys oxydise more readily by heat 
and air, than when the metals are separately 
treated. Thus 3 of lead, and 1 of tin, at 
a dull red, burn visibly, and are almost in- 
stantly oxydised. Each by itself, in the same 
circumstances, would oxydise slowly, and 
without the disengagement of light. 

The formation of an alloy must be re- 
gulated,by the nature of the particular 
metals. 

The degree of affinity between metals may 
be in some measure estimated by the greater 
or less facility with which, when of different 
degrees of fusibility or volatility, they unite, 
or with which they can after union be se- 
parated by heat. The greater or less ten- 
dency to separate into different proportional 
alloys, by long-continued fusion, may also 
give some information on this subject. Mrs 
Hatchett remarked, in his admirable re-’ 
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gearches on metallic alloys, that gold made 
standard with the usual precautions by sil- 
ver, copper, lead, antimony, &c. and then 
cast into vertical bars, was by no means a 
uniform compound; but that the top of the 
bar, corresponding to the metal at the ‘bot- 
tom of the crucible, contained the larger 
proportion of gold. Hence, for thorough 
combination, two red-hot crucibles should be 
employed ; and the liquefied metals should 
be alternately poured from the one into the 
other. And to prevent unnecessary oxydise- 
ment by exposure to air, the crucibles should 
contain, besides the metal, a mixture of com- 
mon salt and pounded charcoal. The melted 
alloy should also be occasionally stirred up 
with a rod of pottery. 

The most direct evidence of a chemical 

change having taken place in the two metals 
by combination, is when the alloy melts at a 
much lower temperature than the fusing 
points of its components. Iron, which is 
nearly infusible, when alloyed with gold ac- 
quires almost the fusibility of this metal. 
Tin and lead form solder, an alloy more fusi- 
ble than either of its components; -but the 
triple compound of tin, lead, and bismuth, is 
most remarkable on this account. ‘The ana- 
logy is here strong, with the increase of 
solubility which salts acquire by mixture, as 
is exemplified in the uncrystallisable residue 
of saline solutions, or mother waters, as they 
are called. Sometimes two metals will not 
directly unite, which yet, by the intervention 
of a third, are made to combine. - This hap- 
pens with mercury and iron, as has been 
shown by Messrs. Aikin, who effected this 
difficult amalgamation by previously uniting 
the iron to tin or zinc. 
_\ The tenacity of alloys is generally, though 
“not always, inferior to the mean of the se- 
parate metals. One part of lead will de- 
stroy the compactness and tenacity of a 
thousand of gold. Brass made with a small 
proportion of zinc, is more ductile than cop- 
per itself; but when one-third of zinc enters 
into its. composition, it becomes brittle. 

In common cases, the specific gravity af- 
fords a good criterion whereby to judge of 
the proportion in an alloy, consisting of two 
metals of different densities. — Ure. 

ALLSPICE. See Myrtus Pimenta. 

ALLUVIAL. That which is deposited 
in valleys; or in plains, from neighbouring 
mountains. Gravel, loam, clay, sand, brown 
coal, wood coal, bog iron ore, and calc 
tuff compose the alluvial deposits. 

A’LMA, The first motion of a foetus to 
free itself from its confinement. 

2. Water. — Rulandus. 

Atmasri. A stone like Amber. 

A’‘imacra. Bolum’ cuprum. 1. Red 
earth, or ochre, used by the ancients as an 
astringent. | . 

2.- Rulandus’ says it is the same as Lotio. 
~ 3 In the Theatrum Chymicum, it is a 


‘name for the white sulphur of the alchemists. 
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- Arma’xpa catuartica. A plant grow- 
ing on the shores of Cayenne and Surinam, 
used by the inhabitants as a remedy for the 
colic ; supposed to be cathartic. 


Atmara’npa. | Almakis. Litharge. 

Atma’rcas. An Arabian word for 
Litharge of Silver. 

Atmarca’rina. Litharge of silver, 

Auma’raEen. dimarago. Coral. 

Atmarkasi’ta. Mercury. 

Atma’rtak. Powder of litharge. 

Atmara’tica. Copper. 

AtMEAILE’tu. A word used by Avicen- 


na, to express a preternatural heat less than 
that of fever, and which may continue after 
a fever. 

Atmeca’sitE. -Almechasite.’ Copper. 

Atme'nrt. Rock salt. 

Atmi’sa.’ Musk. 

Amiza’par. Sal ammoniac. 

Armiza’pir. Verdigris. 

ALMOND. See dmygdalus. 

Almond, bitter. See Amygdalus. 

Almond, sweet. See Amygdalus. 

Almond paste. This cosmetic for soften- 
ing the skin and preventing chops, is made 
of four ounces of blanched bitter almonds, 
the white of an egg, rose water and recti- 
fied spirits, equal parts, as much as is suf- 
ficient. 

Almonds of the Ears. A popular name 
for the tonsils, which have been so called 
from their resemblance to an almond in shape. 
See Tonsils. 

Almonds of the Throat. 
for the tonsils. See Tonsils. 

Atnazati. In Avicenna and Serapion, 
this word means the siligwa dulcis, a gentle 
laxative. See Ceratonia siliqua. 

A’tnrc. Tin. 

A’tweric. Sulphur vivum. 

A'LNUS. (dino, Italian.) The alder. 
The pharmacopeeial name of two plants, 
sometimes used in medicine, though rarely 
employed in the present practice. 

1. Alnus rotundifolia; glutinosa ; viridis. 
The common alder-tree. _ See Betula alnus 

2. Alnus nigra. The black or berry-bear- 
ing alder. See Rhamnus Frangula. 

A’LOE. (<dloé, és. f.; from ahlah, a 
Hebrew word, signifying growing near the 
sea.) The name of a genus of plants of the 
Linnzan system. Class, Herandria; Order, 
Monogynia. The Aloe. 

Aloé Caballina. See Aloé perfoliata. 

Aloé Guineensis. See Aloé perfoliata. 

ALOE PERFOLIATA. Aloé Succotorina ; 
Aloé Zocotorina. Succotorine aloes is ob- 
tained from a variety of the Aloé perfoliata 
of Linneus: —foliis caulinis dentatis, am- 
plevicaulibus vaginantibus, floribus corymbo- 
sis cernuis, pedunculatis subcylindricis. It is 
brought over wrapt in skins, from the’ Island 
of Socotora, in the Indian Ocean; it is of a 
bright surface and in some degree: pellucid ; 
in the lump, of a yellowish red colour, with 
a purplish cast ; when reduced into powder, 
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it is of a golden colour, It is hard and 
friable in very cold weather; but in summer 
it softens very easily betwixt the fingers. It 
is extremely bitter, and also accompanied 
with an aromatie¢ flavour, but not se much 
as to coyer its disagreeable taste. Its scent 
is rather agreeable, being somewhat similar 
to that of myrrh. Of late this sort has been 
very scarce, and its place in a great measure 
supplied by another variety, brought from 
the Cape of Good Hepe, which is said to 
be obtained from the Aloé spicata of Linnzus, 
by inspissating the expressed juice of the 
leaves, whence it is termed in the London 
Pharmacopeia Extractum aloés spicate. 
The Aloé hepatica, vel Barbadensis, the 
commen or Barbadoes or hepatic aloes, was 


thought to come from a variety of the Aloé: 


perfoliata described: — floribus pedunculatis, 
cernuis corymbosis, subcylindricis, foltis spi- 
nosis, confertis, dentatis, vaginantibus, planis, 
maculatis: but Dr, Smith has announced, 
that it will be shown, in Sibthorp’s Flora 
Greca, to be from a distinct species, the 
Alo? vulgaris, or true adon of Dioscorides ; 
and it is therefore termed in the London 
Pharmacopeia Aloés vulgaris eaxtractum. 
The best is brought from Barbadoes in large 
gourd-shells; an inferior sort in pots, and 
the worst in casks. It is darker coloured 
than the Socotorine, and not so bright; it is 
also drier and more compact, though some- 
times the sort in casks is soft and clammy. 
To the taste it is intensely bitter and nause- 
ous, being almost wholly without that aroma 
which is observed in the Socotorine, To the 
smell it is strong and disagreeable. 

The Aloé caballina, vel Guineensis, or horse- 
aloes, is easily distinguished from both the 
foregoing by its strong rank smell; in other 
respects it agrees pretty much with the he- 
patic,and is now not unfrequently sold in its 
place. Sometimes it is prepared so pure and 
bright as scarcely to be distinguishable by 
the eye, even from the Socotorine, but its of- 
fensive smell betrays it; and if this also should 
be dissipated by art, its wanting the aromatic 
flavour of the finer aloes will be a sufficient 
criterion. ‘This aloe is not admitted into the 
materia medica, and is employed chiefly by 
farriers. 

The general nature of these three kinds is 
nearly the same. ‘Their particular differ- 
ences only consist in the different propor- 
tions of gum to their resin, and in their fla- 
vour. The smell and taste reside principally 
in the gum, as do the principal virtues of the 
aloes. Twelve ounces of Barbadoes aloes 
yield nearly 4 ounces of resin, and 8 of 
gummy extract. The same quantity of So- 
cotorine aloes yields 3 ounces of resin and 9 
of gummy extract. 

Aloes is a well-known stimulating purga- 
tive, a property which it possesses not only 
when taken internally, but also by external 
application. ‘The cathartic quality of aloes 
does not reside in the resinous part of the 
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drug, but in the gum, for the pure resin 
has little or no purgative power. Its me- 
dium dose is from 5 to 15 grains, ner dees 
a larger quantity operate more effectually. 
Its operation is exerted on the large intes- 
tines ; principally onthe rectum. In small 
doses long continued, it often produces 
much heat and irritation, particularly about 
the anus, from which it sometimes occasions 
a bloody discharge; therefore, to those who 
were subject to piles, or of an hemorrhagic 
diathesis, or even in a state of pregnancy, 
its exhibition has been productive of con- 
siderable mischief; but onthe contrary, by 
those of a phlegmatic constitution, or those 
suffering from uterine obstructions (for the 
stimulant action of aloes, it has been sup- 
posed, may be extended to the uterus), and 
in some gases of dyspepsia, palsy, gout, and 
worms, aloes may be employed as a laxative 
with peculiar advantage. In all diseases of 
the bilious tribe, aloes is the strongest purge, 
and the best preparations for this purpose are 
the pilula ex aloé cum myrrha, the tinctura 
aloés, or the extractum colocynthidis com- 
positum. Its efficacy in jaundice is very 
considerable, as it proves a succedaneum to 
the bile, of which in that disease there is a 
defective supply to the intestine either in 
quantity or quality. Aloes therefore may be 
considered as injurious where inflammation 
or irritation exist in the bowels or neighbour- 
ing parts, in pregnancy, or in habits disposed 
to piles; but highly serviceable in all hypo- 
chondriac affections, cachectic habits, and 
persons labouring under oppression of the 
stomach caused by irregularity. . Aromatics 
correct the offensive qualities of aloes the 
most perfectly. The canella alba answers 
tolerably, and without any inconvenience ; 
but some rather prefer the essential oils for 
this purpose: Dr. Cullen says, “ If any 
medicine be entitled to the appellation of a 
stomach purge, it is certainly aloes. It is 
remarkable with regard to it, that it operates 
almost to as good a purpose in a small as in 
a large dose; that one or two grains wlli 
produce one considerable dejection, and 20 
grains will do no more, except it be that in 
the last dose the operation will be attended , 
with gripes, &c. Its chief use is to render 
the peristaltic motion regular, and it is one 
of the best cures in habitual costiveness. 
There is a difficulty we meet with in the ex- 
hibition of purgatives, viz. that they will 
not act but in their full dose, and will not 
produce half their effect if given in half the 
dose. For this purpose we are chiefly con- 
fined to aloes. Neutral salts in half their 
dose will not have half their effect ; although 
even from these, by large dilution, we may 
obtain this property ; but besides them and 
our present medicine, I know no other 
which has any title to it, except sulphur, 
Aloes sometimes cannot be employed. It 
has the effect of stimulating the reetum more 
than other purges, and with justice has been 
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aceused of exciting hemorrhoidal swellings, 
so that we ought to abstain from it.in such 
cases, exeept when we want to promote them, 
Aloes has the effect of rarifying the blood 
and disposing to hemorrhagy, and hence it 
is not recommended in uterine fluxes. Feetid 
gums are of the same nature in producing 
hemorrhagy, and perhaps this is the found- 
ation of their emmenagogue power.’’ Aloes 
is administered either simply in powders, 
which is too nauseous, or else in composi- 
tion: —1. With purgatives, as soap, scam- 
mony, colocynth, or rhubarb. 2. With aro- 
matics, as canella, ginger, or essential oils. 
8. With bitters, as gentian, 4. With em- 
menagogues, as iron, myrrh, wine, &c. It 
may be exhibited in pills as the most con- 
venient form, or else dissolved in wine, or 
diluted alkohol. The officinal preparations 
of aloes are the following : — : 

1. Pilule Aloés, 

2, Pilula Aloés Composita. 

%. Pilule Aloés cum Assafoetida, 

4. Pilula Aloés cum Colocynthide, 

5. Pilula Aloés cum Myrrha. 

6. Tinctura Aloés. 

7. Tinctura Aloés A&therialis, 

8. Tinctura Aloés et Myrrha. 

9. Vinum Aloés. 
. Extractum Aloés. 
Decoctum Alogs Compositum, 
Pulvis Aloés Compositus. 
Pulvis Aloés cum Canella. 
Pulvis Aloés cum Guaiaco. 
Tinctura Aloés Composita. 
Extractum Colocynthidis Composi- 


WA 
Aloé Socotorina, 


Tinctura Benzoini Composita. 

See Aloé perfoliata, 
Aloé Zocotorina. See Aloé perfoliata. 
Auorpa’ria. (From adon, the aloe.) 

Compound purging medicines: so called 

from having aloes as the chief ingredient. 
AxorpHancina. Medicines formed by a 

combination of aloes and aromatics. 
ALOES. Fel nature. The inspissated 
juice of the aloe plant. Aloes is distin- 
guished into three species, socotorine, hepatic, 
and caballine; of which the two first are 
directed for officinal use in our pharmaco- 
peias. See Aloé perfoliata. 
Axozs ticnum. See Lignum Aloés. 
ALOE’TIC. A medicine wherein aloes 
is the chief or fundamental ingredient. 
Axogorro’ruHi14. (From aaoyos, dispro- 
portionate, and tpepw, to nourish.) Un- 
equal nourishment, as in the rickets. 
A’‘towar. (Arabian.) Alohoc. Mercury. 
Axo™msba. (Arabian.) Alooc. Lead. 
ALO’PECES.. (From awry, the fox.) 

The psoz muscles are so called by Fallopius 

and Vesalius, because in the fox they are 

particularly strong. 

ALOPE/CIA. (From piverink a fox : 
because the fox is subject to a. distemper that 
resembles is; or, as some say, because the 


fox’s urine will occasion baldness.) Bald- 
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ness, or the falling off of the hair. A genus 
of disease in Sauvages’ Nosology. 
ALOPECUROIDEA. (From alopecu- 
rus, the fox-tail grass.) Resembling the 


alopecurus. The name of a division of 
grasses. 
Apo’sa, (From gdickw, to take: be- 


cause it is ravenous.) See Clupea alosa. 
Axosa/ntur. (From ads, salt, and avOos, 
a flower.) Alosanthum. Flowers of salt. . 
A’tosat. Quicksilver. 
Awosonoc. Quicksilver. 
Avruasr/tuM cHyMicum. Raymond 
Lully hath given the world this alphabet, 
but to what end is difficult to say :-—- 
A significat Deum, 
B - Mercuriwm. 
C Salis Petram. 
D - Vitriolum. 
E - Menstruale. 
F Lunam claram, 
G Mercurium nostrum, 
H Salem purwm- 
| Compositum Lune 
K - Compositum Solis, 
L Terram compositi Lune, 
M ———— Aguam composite Lune: 
N ——— rem compositi Lune. 
O 
ie 
Q 
R 
S 
T 
U 
x 
Ny, 
Z 


Terram compositi Salis, 
Aquam compositi Solis. 
- JEirem composiit Solis. 
Ignem compositi Solis, 
Lapidem album, 
Medicinam corporis rubei. 
Calorem fum2 secreti. 
Ignem siccum cineris, 
Calorem bailnei. 
Separationem liquorum. — 
Z Alembicum cum cucurbitd. 

A’tenantic. Alphenic. An Arabian word, 
signifying tender, for barley-sugar, or sugar- 
candy. 

Al LPHITA. (4iphita, the plural of 
aAdirov, the meal of barley in general,) By 
Hippocrates this term is applied to barley- 
meal either either‘toasted or fried. Galen 
says that Kpiuva is coarse meal, aAeupoy is 
fine meal, and aAdgira is a middling sort. 

Aupui'tipon. Alphitedum. It is when a 
bone is broken into small fragments like 
alphite or bran. 

AxrpyoNsin. The name of an instru- 
ment for extracting balls. It is so called 
from the name of its inventor, Alphonso 
Ferrier, a Neapolitan physician. It consists 
of three branches, which separate from each 
other by their elasticity, but are capable of 
being closed by means of a tube in which 
they are included. ; 

ALPHOSIS. The specific name of a 
disease in the genus Epichrosis of Good’s 
Nosology. : 

A’/LPHUS. (AAgos; from gAgdaww, to 
change: because it changes the colour of 
the skin.) A species of leprosy, called by 
the ancients vitilago, and which they divided 
into alpkus, melas, and leuce. See Lepra. 
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' A’LPINr BALSAMUM. Balm of Gilead. 

ALPI'NUS, Prosper, a Venetian, born 
in 1553, celebrated for his skill in medicine 
and botany. After graduating at Padua, 
he went to Egypt, and during three years 
carefully studied the plants of that country, 
and the modes of treating diseases there ; 
of which he afterwards published a very 
learned account. He has left also some 
other less important works. He was ap- 
pointed physician to the celebrated Andrew 
Doria ; and subsequently botanical professor 
at Padua, which office he retained till his 
death in 1616. 

A’tracHas. Lead. 

Atra’tica. An Arabic word used by 
Albucasis, to signify a partial or a total 
imperforation of the vagina. 

Ausa’/macu. An Arabic name for the 
great hole in the os petrosum. | 

A’LSINE. (Alsine, es. f.; from adcos, 
a grove: so’called because it grows in great 
abundance in woods and shady places.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Trigy- 
nia. Chickweed. 

‘“Atsine mepIA. Morsus galline centun- 
culus. The systematic name for the plant, 
called chickweed, which, if boiled tender, 
may be eaten like spinach, and forms also 
an excellent emollient poultice. ’ 

ALSTON, Cuartes, born in Scotland 
in 1683, was early attached to the study of 
botany, and distinguished himself by oppos- 
ing the sexual system of Linneus. He 
afterwards studied under Boerhaave at 
Leyden; then returning to his native coun~ 
try, was “materially instrumental, in con- 
junction with the celebrated Alexander 
Monro, in establishing the medical school 
at Edinburgh, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of botany and materia medica. He 
died in 1760. His “ Lectures on the Ma- 
teria Medica,” a posthumous work, abound 
in curious and useful facts, which will long 
preserve their reputation. 

A’traror. Camphire. 

A’/LTERATIVE. (Alierans; from al- 
tero, to change.) Alterative medicines are 
those remedies which are given with a view 
to reestablish the healthy functions of the 
animal economy, without producing any 
sensible evacution. 

Aurerna pLantz. Alternate leaved 
plants. ‘The name of a class of plants in 
Sauvages’ Methodus foliorum. 

ALTERNANS. Alternate ; placed al- 
ternately. A term applied by botanists to 
leaves, gems, &c. 

/ ALTERNUS. Alternate. In botany, 
this term is applied to branches and’ leaves 
when they stand singly on each side, in such 
a’manner that between every two on one 
‘side there is but one on the opposite side, 
as on the branches of the dlthaa officina- 
lis, Rhamnus catharticus, and ucres of the 
Matlva rotundifolia. , 


‘mallow. 
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’ ALTHA’A. (Althea, a.f.; $ from arAGEw, 
to heal: so called from its supposed quali- 
ties in healing.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants of the Linnean system. Class, 
Monadelphia ; Order, Polyandria. Marsh- 
mallow. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the marsh- 
See Althea Officinalis. e 

-ALTHHA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the marsh-mallow. Malvaviscus ; 
Aristalihea. Althea: — foltis simplicibus 
tomentosis. The mucilaginous matter with 
which this plant abounds, is the medicinal 
part of the plant; it is commonly employ- 
ed for its emollient and demulcent qualities 
in tickling coughs, hoarseness, and catarrhs, 
in dysentery, and difficulty and heat of urine. 
The leaves and root are generally selected for 
use. They relax the passages in nephritic 
complaints, in which last case a decoction is 
the best preparation. Two or three ounces of 
the fresh roots may be boiled in a sufficient 
quantity of water to a quart, to which one 
ounce of gum-arabic may be added. The 
following is given where it is required that 
large quantities should be used. An ounce 
of the dried roots is to be boiled in water. 
enough to leave two or three pints to be 
poured off for use: if more of. the root be 
used, the liquor will be disagreeably slimy. 
If sweetened, by adding a little more of the 
root of liquorice, it will be very palatable. 
The root had formerly a place in many 
of the compounds in the pharmacopeeias, 
but now it is only directed in the form of 


syrup. 
Aurua’naca. Althanacha. Orpitnenie” 
ArHEBE Gium. An Arabian name for 


a sort of swelling, such as is observed in 
cachectic and leuco-phlegmatic habits. 

- Acrue’xis. (From adGew, to cure, or 
heal.) Hippocrates often uses this word to 
signify the cure of a distemper. 

Axtiuir. So Avicenna calls the Laser- 
pitium of the ancients. 

A’tup. Arabian Aloes. 

ALUDEL. A hollow sphere of stone, 
glass, or earthenware, with a short neck pro- 
jecting at each end, by means of which one 
globe might be set upon the other. The 
uppermost has no opening at the top. They 
were used in former times for the sublima- 
tion of several substances. 

ALUM. See Alumen. 

Atum EarTH. A massive mineral of 
a blackish brown colour, a dull lustre, an 
earthy and somewhat slaty fracture, sectile 
and rather soft, containing charcoal silica, 
alumina, oxyde of iron, sulphur, sulphates of 
lime, potassa, and iron, magnesia, muriate 
of potassa, and water. 

‘AtuM starz. A massive mineral of a 
bluish black colour. — 

' ALU’MEN. | (Alum, an Arabian word. ) 
Assos; Azub; Aseb; Elanula; Sulphas alu- 
mine acidulus cum potassd ;| Super-sulphas 
alumine et potasse; Argilla vitriolata. Alum. 
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This important salt has beer! the object of 
innumerable researches both with regard to 
its fabrication and composition. — It is pro- 
duced, but in a very small quantity, in the 
native state ; and this is mixed with hetero- 
geneous matters. It effloresces in various 
forms upon ores during calcination, but it 
seldom occurs erystallised. |The greater 
part of this salt is factitious, being extracted 
from minerals called alum ores, such as, 

1, Sulphurated clay. This constitutes 
the purest of all aluminous ores, namely, 
that of La Tolfa, near Civita Vecchia, in 
Italy. It is white, compact, and as hard 
as indurated clay, whence it is called. petra 
aluminaris. Yets-tasteless and mealy ; one 


hundred parts of this ore contain above forty 


of sulphur and fifty of clay, a small quantity 
of potassa, and a little iron. Bergman says 
it contains forty-three of sulphur. in one 
hundred, thirty-five of clay, and twenty-two 
of siliceous earth. This ore is first torrefied 
to acidify the sulphur, which then acts on 
the clay, and forms:the alum. 

2. The pyritaceous clay, which is found at 
Schwemsal, in Saxony, at the depth of ten 
or twelve feet. It:is-a black and hard, but 
brittle substance, consisting of clay, pyrites, 
and bitumen. It is exposed to the air for 
two years ; by which means the pyrites are 
decomposed, and the alum is formed.’ The 
alum ores of Hesse-and Liege are of this 
kind ; but they are first torrefied, which is 
said to be a disadvantageous method. 

3. ‘Fhe'schistus aluminaris contains.a va- 
riable proportion of petroleum and _pyrites 
intimately mixed with it. When the last are 
in a very large’ quantity, this ore is rejected 
as containing too’ much iron. Professor 
Bergman: very properly suggested, that by 
adding: a proportion of clay, this ore may 
turn out advantageously for producing alum. 
But if the petrol be considerable, it must be 
torrefied. The mines of Becket in Nor- 
mandy, and’ those of Whitby in Yorkshire, 
are of this species. 

4, Volcanic aluminous ore. Such is that 
of Solfaterra: near Naples. It is in the form of 
a white saline earth, after it has effloresced 
in the air; or else it is in a stony form. 

5. Bituminous alum ore is called shale, 
and is in the form of aschistus, impregnated 
with so’ much oily matter, or bitumen,. as to 
be'inflammable. It is found in Sweden, and 
also'in the coal mines at Whitehaven, and 
elsewhere, 

, Ghaptal has fabricated alum on a large 
scale from’ its component parts. For this 
purpose he constructed a chamber 91 feet 
long, 48 wide. and $1 high in the middle. 
The walls are of common masonry, lined 
with a' pretty thick coating of plaster, The 
floor is paved with bricks, bedded in a mix: 
ture of raw and burnt clay ; and. this pave- 
Ment is covered -with another, the joints of 
which overlap those of the first, and instead 
of mortar the bricks are joined ‘with a'ce- 


weight of the sulphuric: acid: 
‘potassa may be used, but’ twice as, much of 
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ment of equal parts of pitch, turpentine, and 
wax, which, after having been boiled till it 
ceases to swell,.is used hot. ‘Fhe roof is of 
wood;.but the beams are very close together, 
and ‘grooved lengthwise, the intermediate 
space being filled up by planks fitted into 
the grooves, so that the whole is put toge-. 
ther without a nail. Lastly, the whole of the 
inside is covered: with three or four succes- 
sive coatings of the cement above mention- 
ed, the first being laid on as hot as possible ; 
and the outside of the wooden roof was var- 
nished in the same manner, The purest and 
whitest clay being madé-into a paste with 
water, and formed into Walls half a foot in 
diameter, these are calcined in a furnace, 
broken to pieces; and a stratum. of the frag- 
ments lard on the floor.. A:due proportion 
of sulphur is then ignited ‘in the chamber, in 
the same manner as for the fabrication of sul- 
phuric acid ; and the fragments of burnt clay,. 
imbibing this as it forms, begin after a: few 
days to crack and open, and exhibit:an efflo- 
rescence of’ sulphate of alumina. When the 
earth has completely efftoresced, it' is taken: 
out of the chamber, exposed for: some time: 
in ary open shed, .that it may be the more in. 
timately penetrated by the acid, and is then 
lixiviated and erystallised in the usua}!man- 
ner. The cement answers the purpose of? 
lead on this occasion very effectually; and,, 
according to. Chaptal, costs no more than: 
lead would at three farthings a pound: ~ 
Curaudau has lately recommended a pro- 
cess for making alum without evaporation: 
One hundred parts of clay and five of mu- 
riate of soda are kneaded intoa paste with; 
water, and formed into loaves. With these 
a reverberatory furnace is filled, and a brisk 
fire is kept up for two hours. Being pow- 
dered, and put into a sound cask, one-fourth 
of their weight of sulphuric acid is poured 
over them by degrees, stirring the mixture 
well at each addition. As soon as the mu- 
riatic gas is dissipated, a quantity of water 
equal to the acidiis added, and the mixture 
stirred as before.. When the heat is abated, 
a little more water'is poured in; and this is 
repeated till eight or‘ten:times as much wa- 
ter as there was acid’ is added. When the 
whole has settled, the clear liquor is drawn, 
off into leaden vessels, and a quantity of wa- 
ter equal to this liquor is poured on the se- 
diment. The two liquors being mixed, a 
solution of potassa is added to them, the al- 
kali in which is equal to’ one-fourth of the 
Sulphate of 


this as of the alkali is necessary: After a 
certain time the liquor, by cooling;.affords 
crystals of alum equal to three times the 
weight of the acid used. — It is refined by 
dissolving it in the smallest possible quan- 
tity of boiling water. The residue may be 
washed with more water, to: be employed 
in lixiviating a fresh-portion of the ingre» 
dients. ; men 
EF 
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Its sp.gravity isabout 1.71. It reddens the 
vegetable blues. Itis soluble in 16 parts 
of water at 60°, and in ths of its weight 
at 212°. It effloresces superficially on ex- 


posure to air, but the interior remains long — 


unchanged. Its water of crystallization is 
sufficient at a gentle heat to fuse it. If the 
heat be increased it froths up, and loses 
fully 45 per cent, of its weight in water. 
The spongy residue is called burnt or calcin- 
ed alum, and is used by surgeons as a mild 
escharotic. A violent heat separates a great 
portion of its acid. 
Alum was thus analysed by Berzelius : 
1st, 20 parts (grammes) of pure alum lost, by 
the heat of a spirit lamp, 9 parts, which gives 
45 per cent. of water. The dry salt was 
dissolved in water, and its acid precipitated 
by muriate of barytes ; the sulphate of which, 
obtained after ignition, weighed 20 parts ; 
indicating in 100 parts 34.3 of dry sulphuric 
acid. 2d, Ten parts of alum were dissolved 
in water, and digested with an excess of am- 
monia. Alumina, well washed and burnt, 
equivalent to 10.67 per cent, was obtained, 
In another experiment, 10.86 per cent, re- 
sulted. 3d, Ten parts of alum dissolved in 
water, were digested with carbonate of stron- 
tites, till the earth was completely separated. 
The sulphate of potassa, after ignition, weigh- 
ed 1.815, corresponding to 0,981 potassa, or 
in 100 parts to 9.81. 
Alum, therefore, consists of 
’ Sulphuric acid, 34.33 


Alumina, 10.86 
Potassa, 9.81 
Water, 45.00 

100.00 


or, Sulphate of alumina, 36.85 


Sulphate of potassa, 18.15 
Water, - 45.00 
100.00 


Thenard’s analysis, Ann. de Chimie, 
vol. 59, or Nicholson’s Journal, vol. 18. coin- 
~ cides perfectly with that of Berzelius in the 
product of sulphate of barytes. From 400 
parts of alum, he obtained 490 of the ignit- 
ed barytic salt; but the alumina was in 
greater proportion, equal to 12.54 per cent. 
and the sulphate of potassa less, or 15.7 in 
100 parts. 

Vauquelin, in his last analysis, found 
48.58 water; and by Thenard’s statement 
there are indicated 34.23 dry acid, 

7.14 petassa, 
12.54 alumina, | 
46.09 water, 
—_————L.. 
Sear 100.00 
\ If we rectify Vauquelin’s erroneous esti- 
“mate of the sulphate of barytes, his analysis 


- therefore, differs from the simple sulphate of 
BFE : : bi SARA 
“alumina previously described, which consist- 
‘ed of 3 prime equivalents of acid and 2 of 


/ 
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earth, merely by its assumption of a prime of 
sulphate of potassa. It is probable that all 
the aluminous salts have a similar constitu- 
tion. Itis to be observed, moreover, that 
the number 34.36 resulting from the theore- 
tic proportions, is, according toGilbert’s Re- 
marks on the Essay of Berzelius, the just re- 
presentation of the dry acid in 100 of sul- 
phate of barytes, by a corrected analysis, 
which makes the prime of barytes 9.57. 

Should ammonia be suspected in alum, 
it may be detected, and its quantity estimat- 
ed by mixing quicklime with the saline solu- 
tion, and exposing the mixture to heat in a 
retort, connected with a Woolfe’s apparatus. 
The water of ammonia being afterwards sa- 
turated with an acid, and evaporated to a 
dry salt, will indicate the quantity of pure 
ammonia in the alum. A variety of alum, 
containing both potassa and ammonia, may 
also be found. This will occur where urine 
has been used, as well as muriate of potassa, 
in its fabrication. If any of these bisulphates 
of alumina and potassa be acted on in a wa- 
tery solution, by gelatinous alumina, a neu- 
tral triple salt is formed, which precipitates in 
a nearly insoluble state. : 

When alum in powder is mixed with flour 
or sugar, and calcined, it forms the pyropho- 
rus of Homberg. 

Mr. Winter first mentioned, that another 
variety of alum can be made with soda, in- 
stead of potassa. This salt, which crystallizes 
in octahedrons, has been also made with pure 
muriate of soda, and bisulphate of alumina, 
at the laboratory of Hurlett, by Mr. W. Wil- 
son. It is extremely difficult to form, and 
effloresces like the sulphate of soda, 

On the subject of soda-alum, Dr. Ure pub- 
lished a short paper in the Journal of Science 
for July 1822. The form and taste of this 
salt are exactly the same as those of common 
alum ; but it is less hard, being easily crush- 
ed between the fingers, to which it imparts 
an appearance of moisture. Its specific gra- 
vity is 1.6. 100 parts of water at 60° F. 
dissolve 110 of it; forming a solution, 
whose sp. gravity is 1.296. In this respect, 
potassa alum is very different. For 100 
parts of water dissolve only from 8 to 9 
parts, forming a saturated solution, the spe- 
cific gravity of which is no more than 1.0465. 
Its constituents are by Dr. Ure’s analysis,— 

Sulphuric acid, 34.00 4 primes, 33.96 


Alumina, 10.75 3S — 10.82 
Soda, 6.48 1 ° — 6.79 
100.23 100.00 


Or it consists of 3 primes sulphate of alu- 
mina + 1 sulphate ofsoda. To each of the 
former, 5 primes of water may be assigned, 


: and to the latter 10 as in Glauber’s salt. 
_ will also coincide with the above. Alum, ~ 


_ The only injurious contamination of alum 
is sulphate of iron. It is detected by ferro- 
prussiate of potassa. 

. Oxymuriate of alumina, or the chloride, 
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has been proposed by Mr. Wilson, of Dublin, 
as preferable to solution of chlorine, for dis- 
charging the turkey-red dye. 

Alum is used in large quantities in many 
manufactories. When added to tallow, it 
renders it harder. Printer’s cushions, and 
the blocks used in the calico manufactory, 
' are rubbed with burned alum to remove any 
greasiness, which might prevent the ink or 
colour from sticking. Wood sufficiently 
soaked in a solution of alum does not easily 
take fire; and the same is true of paper 
impregnated with it, which is fitter to keep 
gunpowder as it also excludes moisture. 
Paper impregnated with alum is useful in 
whitening silver, and silvering brass without 
heat. Alum mixed in milk helps the separa- 
tion of its butter. If added in a very small 
quantity to turbid water, in a few minutes 
it renders it perfectly limpid, without any 
bad taste or quality; while the sulphuric 
acid imparts to it a very sensible acidity, 
and does not precipitate as soon, or so well, 
the opaque earthy mixtures that render it 
turbid. It is used in making pyrophorus, 
in tanning, and many other manufactories, 
particularly in the art of dyeing, in,which it 
is of the greatest and most important use, 
by cleansing and opening the pores on the 
surface of the substance to be dyed, render- 
ing it fit for receiving the colouring parti- 
cles, (by which the alum is generally decom- 
posed), and at the same time making the 
colour fixed. Crayons generally consist of 
the earth of alum, powdered, and tinged 
for the purpose.— Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

In medicine it is employed internally as 
a powerful astringent in cases of passive 
hemorrhages from the womb, intestines, 
nose, and sometimes lungs. In bleedings 
of an active nature, i.e. attended with fever, 
and a plethoric state of the system, it is 
highly improper. Dr. Percival recommends 
it in the colica pictonum and other chronic 
disorders of the bowels, attended with obsti- 
nate constipation, (See Percival’s Essays. ) 
The dose advised in these cases, is from 5 to 
20 grains, to be repeated every four, eight, 
or twelve hours. When duly persisted in, 
this remedy proves gently laxative, and miti- 
gates the pain. 

Alum is also powerfully tonic, and is given 
with this view in the dose of 10 grains made 
into a bolus three times a day, in such cases as 
require powerful tonic and astringent reme- 
dies. 
is in the form of whey made by boiling 
adrachm of powdered alum in a pint of 
milk, for a few minutes, and to be taken in 
the quantity of a tea-cup full three times a 
day. Dr. Cullen thinks it ought to be em- 
ployed with other astringents in diarrheeas. 
In active hemorrhagies, as was observed, 
it is not useful, though a powerful medicine 
in those which are passive. It should be 
given in small doses, and gradually increased. 
It has been tried in the diabetes without suc- 


Another mode of administering it, 
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cess ; though, joined with nutmeg, it has been 
more successful in intermittents, given in a 
large dose, an hour or a little longer, before 
the approach of the paroxysm. In gargles, 
in relaxation of the uvula, and other swell. 
ings of the mucous membrane of the fauces, 
divested of acute inflammation, it has been 
used with advantage. 

Externally, alum is much employed. by 
surgeons as a lotion for the eyes, and is said 
to be preferable to sulphate of zinc or acetate 
of lead in the ophthalmia membranarum. 
From two to five grains dissolved in an ounce 
of rose water, forms a proper collyrium. «It 
is also applied as a styptic to bleeding vessels, 
and to ulcers, where there is too copious a 
secretion of pus. It has proved successful 
in inflammation of the eyes, in the form of 
cataplasm, which is made by stirring or 
shaking a lump of alum in the whites of two 
eggs, till they form a coagulum, which is ap- 
lied to the eye, between two pieces of thin 
linen rag. Alum is also employed as an 
injection in cases of gleet or fluor albus. 

When deprived of its humidity, by placing 
it in an earthen pan over a gentle fire, it is 
termed burnt alum, alwmen exsiccatum, and 
is sometimes employed by surgeons to de-~ 
stroy fungous flesh, and isa principal in- 
gredient in most styptic powders, 

Alum is also applied to many purposes of 
life ; in this country, bakers mix a quantity 
with the bread, to render it white ; this mix- 
ture makes the bread better adapted for. 
weak and relaxed bowels; but in opposite 
states of the alimentary canal, this practice is 
highly pernicious. 

The officinal preparations of alum are : 

1. Alumen exsiccatum. 

2. Solutio sulphatis cupri ammoniati. * 

3. Liquor aluminis compositus. 

4. Pulvis sulphatis aluminis compositus, 

ALUMEN caTINuM. A name of potassa, 

ALUMEN comMuUNE. See Alumen. 

ALUMEN CRYSTALLINUM. See Alumen, 

ALUMEN exsiccatum. Driedalum. Ex- 
pose alum in an earthen vessel to the fire so 
that it may dissolve and boil, and let the 
heat be continued and increased until the 
boiling ceases. See Alwmen. 

ALUMEN Factirtum. See Alumen. 

ALUMEN ROMANUM. See Alumen. 

ALUMEN RUBRUM, See Alumen. 

ALUMEN RuUPEUM. See Alumen. 

ALUMEN RuTILUM. See Alumen, 

ALUMEN ustum. See Alumen. 

ALUMINA. Alumine. Terra Alu 
mina. Karthof alum. Pure clay. One of 
the primitive earths, which, as constituting 
the plastic principle of all clays, loams, and 
boles, was called argil or the argillaceous_ 
earth, but now, as being obtained in greatest 
purity from alum, is’ styled alumina, It: 
was deemed elementary matter till Sir H, 
Davy’s celebrated electro-chemical researches 
led to the belief of its being, like barytes 
and lime, a metallic oxyde. 
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The purest native alumina is found in the 
oriental gems, the sapphire and ruby. ‘They 
consist of nothing but this earth, and a small 
portion of colouring matter. The native 
porcelain clays or kaolins, however white 
and soft, can never be regarded as pure alu- 
mina. They usually contain fully half their 
weight of silica, and frequently other earths, 
To obtain pure alumina we dissolve alum 
in 20 times its weight of water, and add to 
it a little of the solution of carbonate of 
soda, to throw down any iron which may be 
present. We then drop the supernatant liquid 
into a quantity of the water of ‘ammonia, 
taking care not to add so much of the alu- 
minous solution as will saturate the ammonia. 
The volatile alkali unites with the sulphuric 
acid of the alum, and the earthy basis of 
the latter is separated in a white spongy 
precipitate. This must be thrown on a filter, 
washed, or edulcorated, ‘as the old chemists 
expressed. it, by repeated affusions of water, 
and then dried. Or if analum, made with 
ammonia instead of potassa, as is the case 
with some French alums, can be got, simple 
ignition dissipates its acid and alkaline con- 
stituents, leaving pure alumina. 

Alumina prepared by the first process is 
white, pulverulent, soft to the touch, adheres 
to the tongue, forms a smooth paste with- 
out grittiness in the mouth, insipid, inodor- 
ous, produces no change in vegetable co- 
lours, insoluble in water, but mixes with it 
readily in eyery proportion, and retains a 
small quantity with considerable force ; is 
infusible in the strongest heat of a furnace, 


experiencing merely a condensation of wo-. 


lume and consequent hardness, ‘but is in 
small quantities melted by the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe. its specific gravity is 2.000 in 
the state of powder, but by ignition it is 
augmeénted. 

Every analogy leads to the belief that 
alumina contains a peeUliar metal, which 
may be called: aluminum. ‘The first evi- 
dences obtained of this position.are present- 
ed in Sir H. Davy’s researthes. ‘Iron ne- 
gatively, electrified by a very high power 
being’ fused in contact-with pure alumina, 
formed a globule whiter than pure iron 
which effervesced slowly in water, becoming 
covered witha white powder. The solution 
of this in muriatic acid, decomposed by an 
alkali, afforded alumina'and oxyde of iron. 
By passing potassiumin vapour through alu- 
mina heated to whiteness, the greatest part 
of the potassium became converted into 
potassa, which formed. a-coherent mass with 
that: part of the alumina not decompounded ; 
and in this mass there were numerous grey 
particles, having the metallic lustre, and 


which became white when heated in the air, 
and which slowly effervesced in water. In a 


similar experiment made by the same illus- 
trious chemist, a strong, red heat only being 
applied to the alumina, a mass was obtained, 


which took fire spontaneously by ‘exposure 
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to air, and which effervesced violently in 
water. ‘This mass was probably an alloy of 
aluminum and potassium. The conyersion 

of potassium into its deutoxyde, ‘dry potassa, 

by alumina, proves the presente of oxygen 

in the latter. When regarded:as an oxyde, 

Sir H. Davy estimates its oxygen and basis 

to be to one another as 15 to ‘333 or as 10. 
to 22. The prime equivalent of alumina 

would thus appear to be 1.0 +2.2 = 3.2. , 
But Berzelius’s analysis of sulphate of alu- 

mina seems to indicate 2.136 as the quantity 

‘of the earth which combines‘with 5 of the 

acid. Hence aluminum will come to be 

represented by 2.136—1 = 1.136. 

Alumina which has lost its plasticity by 
ignition, recovers it by being dissolved in an 
acid or alkaline menstruum, and then preci- 
pitated. In this state it is called a‘hydrate, 
for when dried in a steam heat it retains 
much water ; and therefore resembles in 
composition wavellite, :a beautiful mineral, 
consisting almost ‘entirely of ‘alumina, with 
about 28 per cent, of ‘water. 

Alumina is widely diffused in nature. Tt 
is a constituent-of every soil, and of ‘almost 
every rock. It is the basis of porcelain, 
pottery, bricks, and crucibles. Its affinity 
for vegetable colouring matter, is made use 
of in the preparation of lakes, and in the 
arts of dyeing and calico printing. Native 
combinations of alumina, constitute the 
fullers’ earth, ochres, boles, pipe-clays, &c. 

The salts of aluming have the following 
general characters : 

1. Most of them are very soluble in 
water, and their solutions have a sweetish 
acerb taste, 

2. Ammonia throws down their earthy 
base, even though they have been previously 
acidulated with muriatic-acid. 

3. At a strong red heat they give out a 
portion of their acid. 

4. Phosphate of ammoriia gives a white 
precipitate. 

5. Hydriodate of potassa !produces a floc- 
culent precipitate of a white‘coldur, passing 
into a permanent yellow. 

6. They are not affected ‘hy oxalate of 
ammonia, tartaric acid, ferropriissiate ‘of pot- 
assa, or tincture of palls: by the first two 
tests they are distinguishable ‘from yttria 3 
and iby the last two, from that -éarth and 
glucina. . 

7, Af- ‘bisulphate of potassa be udded to a 
sohition of an aluminous salt ‘mntoderately 
concentrated, octahedral crystals of alum 
will ‘form. 

ALUMINITE. A mineral of a snow 
white colour, dull, opaque, and having a 
fine earthy fracture, It consists of sul- 
phuric acid, alumina, water, silica, lime, 
and oxyde of iron, 

ALUMINOUS. Pertaining to alum. 

Aluminous waters. Waters impregnated 
with particles of alum. ; 

ALUMINUM. | See Alumina. 
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Apvsar. Manna. 
“ALUSIA. (From adveis a wander- 
ing.) lysis ; Illusion ; Hallucination, A 


term used: by; “Good toa species of his genus 
Empathemata. See Nosology. 

ALVEARIUM. (From alveare, a hee- 
hive. ) That part of the meatus auditorius, 
externus.is so, called, which contains the wax 
of the ear. © 

ALVE/OLUS. (A diminutive of alveus, 
acayity.) ‘Fhe socket of a tooth, 

A’LVEUS. (dlveus, i. m., a cavity). A 
cavity. 

ALVEUS AMPULLESCENS. ‘That part of 
the duct conveying the chyle to. the subcla-. 
vian vein, which swells out. 

ALyEeus comMuNIs. The common, duct, 
or communication of the ampulla. of the 


membranaceous semicircular canals. in, the — 


internal ear, is so termed by Sgarpa. 

ALVIDU’CA. (From alvus, the 
‘belly, and duco, to draw.) Purging me~ 
dicines. 

ALVIFLUXUS, (From alvus, and 

uo, to flow.) A diarrhoea, or purging. 

ALVUS.. (Alous, i. f. and sometimes 
m. ab alluendo, qué sordes alluuntur.) ‘The 
‘belly, stomach, and entrails. , 

A'LYCE. (From advw, to be anxious. ) 
That anxiety which attends low. fevers. 

ALY’PIA. (From a, neg. and Aur, 
pain.) Without pain; applied to a purga- 
tion of the humours without pain. 

ALY'PIAS. diypum. A species of 
turbith, the globularia alypum,; so called be- 
cause it purges without pain. 

ALYSIS. See Alusia. 

ALY’SMUS. (From advw, to be rest- 
less.) Restlessness. 

ALY/SSUM. (From, a, neg. and Avoca, 
the bite of a mad dog ;. so called because it 
was foolishly thought to,be a specific in the 
cure of the bite of a mad dog.) Mad-wort. 
See Marrubium alyssum. 

Atyssum Gatent, See Marrubium ver- 
ticillatum. 

Atyssum Priiniuz, See Galium, album. 

ALyssuM VERTICIELATUM. The Marru- 
bium verticillatum. — 

Auze/Maror. Cinnabar.. 

A‘uzum. Aldum; Aldrwm, The name 
of the tree which produces, gum bdellium, 
according to some ancient authors. 

A'MA. (Aya, together.) A word used 
in composition. 

AMADINE. A substance, the pro- 

_ perties of which are ‘intermediate between 
‘those of starch and gum. See Starch. 

AMADOU. A variety of the bole- 
tus igniarius, found on old ash and other 
‘trees. Itis boiled in water to extract its 
soluble parts, then dried and beat with a 
mallet to loosen its texture. It has now the 

~@ppearance of very spongy doe-skin leather. 
It is lastly impregnated with a solution of 
‘nitre, and dried, when it is called spunk, or 
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German tinder ; a substance much used on 
the continent for lighting fires, either from 
the collision of flint and steel, or from the 
sudden condensation of air in the atmo-. 
spheric pyrophorus. 

AMALGAM. (Amalgama ;. from aya, 
and yomew, to.marry.) A substance pro- 
duced by. mixing mereury with a metal, the 
two being thereby incorporated, See Alloy, 

Amame'Lls. (From qua, and MnAca, an 
apple.) The bastard medlar of Hippo. 
Crates. 

AMANITA, (From a, priv. and: 
Mavta, madness; so called, because they. arg. 
eatable and not poisonous, like some others.) ; 
A, tribe of fungous productions, called mush-... - 
rooms, truffles, and morale and by, the, 
French, champignons. 

Amana DULCIS. 
mara. 

Ama/racus. (From.a, neg. and HAPOLHGy) | 
to decay ; ; because it keeps its virtues a. Jong, 
time.) Marjoram. 

Amaranth, esculent. 
oleraceus. 

AMARA'NTHUS. (Amaranthus, i. m.; 
from a, neg. and papatyw, to decay : because 
the flower, when cut, does not soon decay.) 
Thename of agenus of plantsin the Linnzan 
system. Class, Monecia; Order, Pentandria. 

AMARANTHUS OLERACEUS. Esculent ama- 
ranth. 'The leaves of this, and_ several 
other species, are eaten in India the same as 


See Solanum, dulca-- 


See Amaranthus 


cabbage is. here. 


AMA/RUS. Bitter. See Bitter. 
principal bitters used medicinally are, 

1. The pure bitters ; gentiana lutea, humu- 
hus lupulus, and quassia amara. 

2. Styptic bitters; cinchona officinalis, 
croton cascarilla, quassia simarouba. 

3. Aromatic bitters ; artemisia absinthium, 
anthemis nobilis, hyssopus, &ec. 

Amartoria Fresris. (From amo, to love.) 
See Chlorosis. 

AMATORIA VENEFICIA. (From amu, to 
love, and veneficiwa, witchcraft.) Philters. 
Love powders. 

Amato/rius. A term given to a muscle 
of the eye, by which that organ is moyed in 


The 


ogling. See Rectus inferior oculi. 
Amatzqu’tr. An Indian term. See 
Arbutus unedo. 
AMAURO'SIS. (Amauroses, is. f. 


Apavpwots; from auavpow, to darken or 
obscure.) Gutta serena; Amblyopia. A 
disease of the eye attended with a dimi- 
nution or total loss of sight, without any 
visible injury to the organ, and arising from 
a paralytic affection of the retina and optic 
nerve. A genus of disease in the class 
locales, and order dysesthesie@ of Cullen. It 
arises generally from compression of the 
optic nerves ; amaurosis compressionis 5 from 
debility, udanurout atonica ; from ‘Spasm, 
amaurosis spasmodica ; or from poisons, 
amaurosis venenata. 
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The symptoms of amaurosis“are noted for 
being very irregular, In many cases, the 
pupil is very much dilated, immoveable and 
of its natural black colour. Sometimes, 
however, in the most complete and incura- 
ble cases, the pupil is of its natural size, 
and the iris capable of free motion. In 
some cases, the pupil has a dull, glass; , or 
horny appearance. Sometimes its ey 
is greenish, occasionally whitish and opaque, 
so as to be liable to be mistaken for an in- 
cipient cataract. Richter mentions a de- 
gree of strabismus, as the only symptom, 
except the loss of sight, as invariably at- 
tendant on amaurosis. 

The blindness produced by amaurosis, is 
generally preceded by an imaginary appear- 
ance of numerous insects, or substances, like 
cobwebs, interposing themselves between ob- 
jects and the eye. The origin of a cataract, 
on the other hand, is usually attended with 
a simple cloudiness of vision. 

Violent contusions of the head, apoplectic 
fits, flashes of lightning, frequent exposure 
to the rays of the sun, severe exercise, strong 
passions, drunkenness, and other causes of 
paralytic affections, are enumerated as pro- 
ducing this complaint. Sometimes tumours 
within the cranium, bony projections, &c. 
‘have been found’ compressing the optic 
merves. but in many instances no morbid 
appearance could be traced, to account for 
the blindness. 

The disorder is generally difficult to be 
‘removed: but is sometimes much benefited 
‘by general and local stimulants, persevered 
in for a considerable time. If there are 
marks of congestion in the head, local bleed- 
‘Ing, active purging and other evacuations 
would be proper in the first instance. Blis- 
ters and issues behind the ear or neck should 
also be tried. Richter speaks of much suc- 
cess from the use of medicines acting steadily 
on the bowels, after premising an emetic. 
Mr. Ware observes, that in some cases the 
pupil is contracted, indicating probably, in- 
ternal inflammation ; and then the internal 
use of mercury, especially the cxymuriate, 
will be most beneficial. Electricity has been 
sometimes serviceable, taking the aura or 
sparks, or even gentle shocks ; but galvanism 
is certainly preferable. Errhines are often 
useful, as the compound powder of asara- 
bacca; Mr. Ware particularly recommends 
the “hydrargyru\ vitriolatus of the former 
London Pharmacopeeia, Stimulants have 
been sometimes usefully applied to the eye 
itself, as the vapour of oil of turpentine, an 
infusion of capsicum, &c. Where the in- 
tention of a blister is to stimulate, it is best 
applied to the temple on the affected side. 

A'MBE. (An6y, the edge of a rock; 
‘from ay€aivw, to-ascend.) An old chirur- 
gical machine for reducing dislocations of 
the shoulder, and so called, because its ex- 
tremity projects like the prominence of a 
rock, Its invention is imputed to Hippo- 
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crates.. The ambe is the most ancient me- 
chanical contrivance for the above purpose, 
but is not used at present. 

A’ea. (Arabian. ) The cornered hazle- 
nut, the bark of which is purgative. 

AMBER. . Succinum. 
tuminous substance, which "takes a good 
polish, and, after a slight rubbing, becomes 
so electric, as to attract straws ae small 
bodies; it was called yAextpoy, electrum, by 
the ancients, and hence the word electricity. 
«¢ Amber is a hard, brittle, tasteless substance, 
sometimes perfectly transparent, but mostly 
semitransparent or opaque, and of a glossy 
surface: it is found of all colours, but 
chiefly yellow or orange, and often contains 
leaves or insects; its specific gravity is from 
1.065 to 1.100; its fracture is even, smooth 
and glossy ; it is capable of a fine polish, and 
becomes electric by friction; when rubbed 
or heated, it gives a peculiar agreeable smell, 
particularly when it melts, that is at 550° of 
Fahrenheit, but it then loses its transparency ; 
projected on burning coals, it burns with a 
whitish flame, and a whitish-yellow smoke, 
but gives very little soot, and leaves brownish 
ashes ; it is insoluble in water and alcohol, 
though the latter, when highly rectified, ex- 
tracts a reddish colour from it;. but it is 
soluble in the sulphuric acid, which‘then ac- 
quires a reddish-purple colour, and is preci- 
pitable from it by water. No other acid dis- 
solves.it, nor is it soluble in essential or 
expressed oils, without some decomposition 
and long digestion ; but pure alkali dissolves 
it. By distillation it affords a small quantity 
of water, with a little acetous acid, an oil, 
and a peculiar acid. The oil rises at first 
colourless; but, as the heat increases, -be- 
comes brown, thick, and empyreumatic. 
The oil may be rectified by successive dis- 
tillations, or it may be obtained very light 
and limpid at once, if it be put into a glass 
alembic with water, as the elder Rouelle 
directs, and distilled at a heat not greater 
than 212° Fahr. It requires to be kept in 
stone bottles, however, to retain this state ; 
for in glass vessels it becomes brown by the 
action of light. 

Amber is met with plentifully in regular 
mines in some parts of Prussia. The upper 
surface is composed of sand, under which is 
a stratum of loam, and under this a bed of 
wood, partly entire, but chiefly moultdered or 
changed into a bituminous substance. Under 
the wood is a stratum of sulphuric or rather 
aluminous mineral, in which the amber is 
found. Strong sulphureous exhalations are 
often perceived i in the pits. 

Detached pieces are also found oceasion- 
ally on the sea-coast in various countries. 


It has been found in gravel beds near Lon- . 


don. Inthe Royal Cabinet at Berlin there 
isa mass of 18lbs. weight, supposed to be 
the largest ever found. of ussieu asserts, that 
the delicate insects in amber, which prove 
the tranquillity of its formation, are not Eu- 


A beautiful bi- . 
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ropean. Hauy has pointed out the’ fol- 
lowing distinctions between mellite and copal, 
the bodies which most closely resemble am- 
ber. Mellite is infusible by heat. <A bit of 
copal heated at the end of a knife takes fire, 
melting into drops, which flatten as they fall ; 
whereas amber burns with spitting and froth- 
ing; and when its liquefied particles drop, 
they rebound from the plane which receives 
them. ‘The origin of amber is at present in- 
volved in perfect obscurity, though the rapid 
progress of vegetable chemistry promises 
soon to throw light on it. Various frauds 
are practised with this substance. Neumann 
states as the common practices of workmen 
the two following: The one consists in 
surrounding the amber with sand in an iron 
pot, and cementing it with a gradual fire for 
forty hours, some small pieces placed near the 
sides of the vessel being occasionally taken 
out for judging of the effect of the operation: 
the second method, which he says is that 
most generally practised, is by digesting and 
boiling the amber about twenty hours with 
rapeseed oil, by which it is rendered both 
clear and hard. 

Werner has divided it into two sub- 
species, the white and the yellow; but there 
is little advantage in the distinction. Its 
ultimate constituents are the same with those 
of vegetable bodies in general; viz. carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. 

In the second volume of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, Dr. Brewster has 
given an account of some optical properties 
of amber, from which he considers it esta- 
blished beyond a doubt that amber is an in- 
durated vegetable juice ; and that the traces of 
a regular structure, indicated by its action 
upon polarized light, are not the effect of the 
ordinary laws of crystallization by which 
mellite has been formed, but are produced 
by the same causes which influence the me- 
chanical condition of gum-arabic, and other 
gums, which are known to be formed by the 
successive deposition and induration of vege- 
table fluids.” —Ure’s Chem. Dict. See Oleum 
Succini, and Succinic Acid. 

AMBER SEED. See Hibiscus abel- 
moschus. 

AMBERGRIS. (Ambragrisea,a@.f.) A 
concrete, found in very irregular masses, 
floating on the sea near the Molucca islands, 
Madagascar, Sumatra, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, Brazil, America, China, and Japan. 
It has also been taken out of the intestines 
of the Physeter macrocephalus, the sperma~ 
ceti whale. As it has not been found in any 
whales but such as are dead or sick, its pro- 
duction is generally supposed to be owing to 
disease, though some have a little too pe- 
remptorily affirmed it to be the cause of the 
morbid affection. As no large piece has 
ever been found without a greater or less 
quantity of the beaks of the Sepia octopodia, 
the common food of the spermaceti whale, 
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interspersed throughout its substance, there 
can be little doubt of its originating in the 
intestines of the whale; for if it were occa- 
sionally swallowed by it only, and then 
caused disease, it would be frequently found 
without these, when it is met with floating 
or thrown upon the shore. 

Ambergris is found of various sizes, ge- 
nerally in small fragments, but sometimes so 
large as to weigh near two hundred pounds. 
When taken from the whale it is not so hard 
as it becomes afterward on exposure. to the 
air. Its specific gravity ranges from 780 to 
926. If good, it adheres like wax to the 
edge of a knife with which it is scraped, re- 
tains the impression of the teeth or nails, and 
emits a fat odoriferous liquid on being pene- 
trated with a hot needle. It is generally 
brittle; but, on rubbing it with the nail, it 
becomes smooth like hard soap. Its colour 
is either white, black, ash-coloured, yellow, 
or blackish; or it is variegated, namely, 
grey with black specks, or grey with yellow 
specks, Its smell is peculiar, and not easy 
to be counterfeited. At 144° it melts, and 
at 212° is volatilised in the form of a white 
vapour. But, on a red-hot coal, it burns, 
and is entirely dissipated. Water has no 
action on it; acids, except nitric, act feebly 
on it; alkalies combine with it, and form a 
soap ; xther and the volatile oils dissolve it ; 
so do the fixed oils, and also ammonia, when 
assisted by heat ; alcohol dissolves a portion 
of it, and is of great use in analysing it, by 
separating its constituent parts. According 
to Bouillon la Grange, who has given the 
latest analysis of it, $820 parts of ambergris 
consist of adipocire 2016 parts, a resinous 
substance 1167, benzoic acid 425, and coal 
212. But Bucholtz could find no benzoic 
acid init. Dr.Ure examined two different 
specimens with considerable attention. ‘The 
one yielded benzoic acid, the other, equally 
genuine to all appearance, afforded none. 

An alcoholic solution of ambergris, added 
in minute quantity to lavender water, tooth 
powder, hair powder, wash balls, &c. com- 
municates its peculiar fragrance. Its retail 
price being in Londen so high as a guinea 
per oz. leads to many adulterations. ‘These 
consist of various mixtures of benzoin, labda- 
num, meal, &c. scented with musk. The 
greasy appearance and smell which heated 
ambergris exhibits, afford good criteria, join- 
ed to its solubility in hot «ether and alcohol. 

It has occasionally been employed in me- 
dicine, but its use is mostly confined to the 
perfumer. Dr. Swediaur took thirty grains 
of it without perceiving any sensible effect. 
A sailor, who took half an ounce of it, found 
it a good purgative.—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

The medical qualities of ambergris are 
stomachic, cordial, and antispasmodic. It 
is very seldom used in this country. | 

AMBLO‘SSIS. (AuéAwots; from an8Aow, 
to cause abortion.) A miscarriage. 
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_ Ampto’tica. (AuéAwrica; from apérow, 
to cause abortion.) Medicines which were 
supposed to occasion abortion. 
AMBLYGONITE. A greenish-colour- 
ed mineral that occurs in granite, along with 
green topaz and tourmaline, near Pinig i in 
Saxony. It seems to be a species of spodu- 
mine. | 
_ AMBLYO’PIA. (Amblyopia, a. f. ; from 
ou6aAos, dull, and wy, the eye.) Amblyoss 
HUS 5 on SN Hippocrates means by this 
word, dimness of sight to which old people 
are subject. Paulus Actuarius, and the best 
modern writers, seem to think that ambly- 
opia means the same thing as the incomplete 


amaurosis. See Amaurosis. 

_ Ametyo’smus. See Amblyopia. 
Amatytes. See Amblyopia. 
Aso. An Indian name ef the mango. 
A™son. (From ap6avw, to ascend. ) 


Celsus uses this term to signify the margin 
or tip of the sockets in which the heads of 
the large bones are lodged. 
A’msonr. The same as ambe. 
A’MBRA. Amber. Alsoan aromatic gum. 
AMBRA CINERACEA, Ambergris and grey 


amber. 
Ampra cpiseA. Ambergris. 
A’/MBRAM. Amber. 


Amere'rre. See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 
Ampuragi’ vA. (From ambule, to walk.) 
A species.,of herpes; so called because it 
walks or creeps, as it were, about the body. 
A’puto. (From auBaddAw, to cast forth.) 
Flatus furiosus. A periodical flatulent dis- 
ease, caused, according to Michaelis, by va- 
pours shooting through various PRS of the 
body. 
AMBU'STIO. (Ambustio, onis. f.; from 
amburo, to burn.) See Burn. 
AMBUSTUM. A burn or scald. 
Ame‘tia. The same as achmella. 
AMENORRHA(A. (Amenorrhea, a. f.; 
from a, priv. uv, a month, and pew, to flow. ) 
A partial or total obstruction of the menses 
in women from, other causes ‘than pregnancy 
and old age. The menses should be regular 
as to quantity and quality ; and that this dis- 
charge should ebserye the monthly period, is 
essential to health. When it is obstructed, 
nature makes her efforts to obtain for it 
some other outlet... When these efforts of 
nature fail, the consequence may be, pyrexia, 
pulmonic diseases, spasmodic affections, hy~ 
steria, epilepsia, mania, apoplexia, chlorosis, 
according to the general habit and disposition 
of the patient. Dr. Cullen places this genus 
in the class Jocales, and order epischeses. His 
species are, 1. Hmansio mensium; that is, 
when the menses do not appear so early as 
is usually expected. See Chlorosis. 2%. Sup- 
pressio mensium, when, after the menses ap- 
pearing and continuing as usual for some 
time, they cease without pregnancy occur- 
ring. 3. Amenorrhea difficilis, vel Menor- 
rhagia difficilis, when this flux is too small in 
quantity, and attended with great pain, &c. 


The causes of a suppression of the menses 
appear mostly to operate by inducing a con- 
striction of the extreme vessels; such as cold, 
fear, and other depressing passions, an indo- 
lent life, the abuse of acids, &c. It is some- 
times symptomatic of other diseases, in which 
considerable debility occurs, as phthisis pul- 
monalis, When the discharge has. been some 
time interrupted, particularly in persons pre- 
viously healthy, hemorrhages will often hap- 
pen from other outlets, the nose, stomach, 
lungs, &e. even in some instances a periodi- 
cal discharge of blood from jan mlcer has 
occurred. The patient generally becomes 
obstinately costive, often dyspeptic; colicy 
pains, and various hysterical symptoms like- 
wise are apt to attend. ‘The means of chief 
efficacy in restoring. the uterine function are 
those calculated to relax spasm, assisted some- 


, times by such as increase arterial action, par- 
i ticularly : in protracted cases. 


The former 
will be employed,with most probability of 
success, when symptoms ef a menstrual 
effort appear. They are, especially the hip- 
bath, fomentations to the hypegastrium, sit- 
ting over a vessel of hot water, so that the 


.yapour may be applied to the pudenda ; with 


antispasmodic medicines, as the compound 
galbanum pill, castor, &c. but especially 
opium. If the patient be plethoric, vene- 
section should. be premised. In cases of 
Jong standing, the object will be to bring 
about a determination of blood to the uterus. 
This. may be accomplisked by emniena- 
gogues, of which savine and eantharis are 
most to be relied upon; though the latter 
would .be improper, if hematuria had oc- 
curred. Certain cathartics are also very 
useful, particularly aloes, which appear to 
operate especially on the reetum, and thus 
sympathetically influence the uterus. Elec- 
tric shocks passed through the hypogastric 
region, may likewise contribute to the cure. 

In cases of scanty and painful menstru- 
ation, the means pointed out above as cal- 
culated to take off constriction of the uterine 
vessels, should be resorted to; especially the 
hip-bath, and the free use of opium. 

AMENTACEH PLANT. Amentaceous 
plants. A division of plants in natural 
arrangements of botanists. 

_ AMENTA/CEUS. Having an amen- 
tum or catkin, as the willow, birch, beech, 
poplar, &c. 

AME'NTIA. (4Amentia, a. f.; from a, 
priv. and mens, the mind.) Imbecility of 
intellect, by which the relations of things are 
either not perceived, or not recollected. A 
disease in the class neuroses, and order 
vesaniea of Cullen. When it originates at 
birth, it is called amentia congenita, natural 
seapility.; ; when from the infirmities of age, 
amentia senilis, dotage or childishness ; and 
when from some accidental cause, amentia 
acquisita. 

AME’NTUM. (Derived from its fancied 
resemblance to a cat’s-tail, and by Festus, 
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from the Greek éuua, a bond or thong.) 
Julus; Nucamentum; Catulus. Catkin. A 
species of inflorescence, considered by 
some as a speciesof calyx. It is a simple 
peduncle covered with numerous  chaffy 
scales, under which are the flowers or parts 
of fructification, The distinctions of ¢at- 
kins are into, 

1. Cylindrical: as in Corylus avellana; 
Beta alba; Alnus. 

2. Globose; as in Fagus sylvatica ; Platanus 
orientalis ; Urtica pilulifera. 

3. Ovate: asin the female Pinus sylvestris. 

4, Filiform: seen in Fagus pumila and 
Castanea pumila. 

5. Attenyate, slender towards the end: as 
in Fagus castanea. 

6. Thick’: in Juglans regia. 

7. Imbrecate, scaly; as in Juniperus com- 
munis and Salix fusca. 

8. Paleacequs, chaffy: as in Pinus sylves- 
tris. 

9. Naked: the scales being so small or 
wanting, that the parts of fructification ap- 
pear naked, as in Excoccaria. 

American balsam. See Myrorylon Perui- 
Serum. 

_ AMERICA’NUM TUBEROSUM. 
See Solanum tuberosum. 

Amertny’sTA PHARMACA. (From a, neg, 
and peu, wine.) Medicines which were 
said either to prevent or remove the effects 
of wine.— Galen. 

AMETHY’STUS. (From a, neg. and 
pe@vcKkw, to be inebriated ; so called, because 
in former times, according to Plutarch, it was 

’ thought to prevent drunkenness.—Ruland. 
in Lex. Chem.) The amethyst. ‘ A gem of 
a violet colour, and great brilliancy, said to 
be as hard as the ruby or sapphire, from 
which it only differs in colour. This is 
called the oriental amethyst, and is very rare. 
When it inclines to the purple or rosy colour, 
it is more esteemed than when it is nearer 
to the blue. ‘These amethysts haye the same 
figure, hardness, specific gravity, and other 
qualities, as the best sapphires or rubies, and 
come from the same places, particularly from 
Persia, Arabia, Armenia, and the West Indies. 
The occidental amethysts are merely colour- 
ed crystals or quartz.” 

AMIANTHUS. See Asbestos. 

Amrcutum. A little short cloak. It is 
the same as the amnios, but anciently meant 
a covering for the pubes of boys, when they 
exercised in the gymnasium.— Rhodius. 

AMIDINE. A substance produced ac- 
cording to Saussure, when we abandon the 
paste of starch to itself, at the ordinary 
temperature, with or without the contact of 
air, 

A’ipum. See Amylum. 

Aminaz’um. A wine produced in Ami- 
nza, formerly a province of Italy; called 
also Salernum. Also a strong wine vinegar, 
Galen mentions Amineun Neapolitanum, 
and Amineum Siculum. 


The potatoe. 
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A/MMI. (Ammium, i. ns Auue; from 
auyos, sand, from its likeness to little . 
gravel-stones.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. | 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 
bishop’s weed, of which there are two sorts. 
See Sison ammi and ammi majus. 

Ammi MAsus. The systematic name for 
the ammi vulgare of the shops. The seeds 
of this plant, Ammi—foliis inferioribus 
pinnatis, lanceolatis serratis ; superioribus,maul- 
tifidis, linearibus, of Linnzus ; are less power- 
ful than those of the Sison ammi, but were 
exhibited with the same views. 

Amt VE'RUM. See Sison Ammi. 

AMMI VULGARE. See Ammi MaAjUs. 

AmMion. Ammium. Cinnabar. 

Ammocuo/sia. (From amos, sand, and 
Xew, to pour.) A remedy for drying the 
body by sprinkling it with hot sand.—Ori- 
basius. 

AMMO'’NIA. (Ammonia, e@, f.3 so 
called because it is obtained from sal am- 
moniac, which received its name from being 
dug out of the earth near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon.) Ammonia gas. The 
substance so called, is an aériform or alka- 
line air. “There is a saline body, formerly 
brought from Egypt, where it was separated 
from soot by sublimation, but which is now 
made abundantly in Europe, called sal am- 
moniac. From this salt pure ammonia can 
be readily obtained by the following process: 
Mix unslaked quicklime with its own weight 
of sal ammoniac, each in fine powder, and 
introduce them into a glass retort, Join to 
the beak of the retort, by a collar of caout- 
chouc, (a neck of an India rubber bottle 
answers well), a glass tube about 18 inches 
long, containing pieces of ignited muriate of 
lime. ‘This tube should lie in a horizontal 
position, and its free end, previously bent 
obliquely by the blowpipe, should dip into 
dry mercury in a pneymatic trough. A slip 
of porous paper, as an additional precaution, 
may be tied round the tube, and kept moist 
with ther. If a gentle heat from a char- 
coal chauffer or lamp be now applied to the 
bottom of the retort, a gaseous body will 
bubble up through the mercury. Fill a 
little glass tube, sealed at one end, with the 
gas, and transfer it, closely stopped at the 
other end, into a basin containing water. If 
the water rise instantly and fill the whole 
tube, the gas is pure, and may be received 
for examination. 

Ammonia is a transparent, colourless, and 
consequently invisible gas, possessed of elas- 
ticity, and the other mechanical properties of 
the atmospherical air. Its specific gravity is 
an important datum in chemical researches, 
and has been rather differently stated. Now 
as no aériform body is more easily obtained 
in a pure state than ammonia, this diversity, 
among accyrate experimentalists, shows the 
nicety of this statical operation. Biot and 
Arago make it = 0.59669 by experiment, 
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and by calculation from its elementary gases, 
they make it = 0.59438. Kirwan says, 
that 100 cubic inches weigh 18.16 gr. at $V 
inches of bar. and 61° F., which compared 
to air reckoned 30.519, gives 0.59540. Sir 
H. Davy determines its density to be=0. 590, 
with which estimate the theoretic calcula- 
tions of Dr. Prout, in the sixth volume of the 
Annals of Philosophy, agree. 

This gas has an exceedingly pungent 
smell, well known by the old name of spirits 
of hartshorn. An animal plunged into it 
speedily dies. It extinguishes combustion, 
- but being itself to a certain degree combus- 
tible, the flame of a taper immersed in it, is 
enlarged before going out. It has a very 
acrid taste. Water condenses it very rapidly. 

Water is capable of dissolving easily about 
one-third of its weight of ammoniacal gas, 
or 460 times its bulk. Hence, when placed 
in contact with a tube filled with this gas, 
water rushes into it with explosive velocity. 

Ammoniacal gas, perfectly dry, when 
mixed with oxygen, explodes with the electric 
spark, and is converted into water and nitro- 
gen, as has been shown in an ingenious 
paper by Dr. Henry. But the simplest, and 
perhaps most accurate mode of resolving 
ammonia into its elementary constituents, is 
that first practised by Berthollet, the cele- 
brated discoverer of its composition. This 
consists in making the pure gas traverse 
very slowly an ignited porcelain tube of a 
small diameter. 

The alkaline nature of ammonia is de- 
monstrated, not only by its neutralising aci- 
dity, and changing the vegetable reds to 
purple or green, but also by its being at- 
tracted to the negative pole of a voltaic 
arrangement. When a pretty strong elec- 
tric power is applied to ammonia in its liquid 
or solid combinations, simple decomposition 
is effected; but in contact with mercury, 
very mysterious phenomena occur. If a 
globule of mercury be surrounded with a 
little water of ammonia, or placed in a little 
cavity in a piece of sal ammoniac, and then 
subjected to the voltaic power by two wires, 
the negative touching the mercury, and the 
positive the ammoniacal compound, the glo- 
bule is instantly covered with a circulating 
film, a white smoke rises from it, and its 
volume enlarges, whilst it shoots out ramifi- 
cations of a semi-solid consistence over the 
salt. ‘The amalgam has the consistence of 
soft butter, and may be cut with a knife. 
Whenever the electrization 1s suspended, the 
crab-like fibres retract towards the central 
mass, which soon, by the constant formation 
of white saline films, resumes its pristine 
globular shape and size. The enlargement 
of volume seems to amount occasionally to 
ten times that of the mercury, when a small 
globule is employed. Sir H. Davy, Berze- 
lius, and Gay Lussac and Thenard, have 
studied this singular phenomenon with great 
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care. They produced the very same sub- 
stance by putting an amalgam of mercury 
and potassium into the moistened cupel of 
sal ammoniac. It becomes five or six times 
larger, assumes the consistence of butter, 
whilst it retains its metallic lustre. 

What takes place in these experiments ? 
In the second case, the substance of metallic 
aspect which we obtain is an ammoniacal 
hydruret of mercury and potassium. ‘There 
is formed, besides, muriate of potassa. Con- 
sequently a portion of the potassium of the 
amalgam decomposes the water, becomes 
potassa, which itself decomposes the muriate 
of ammonia. Thence result hydrogen and 
ammonia, which, in the nascent state, unite 
to the undecomposed amalgam. In the 
first experiment, the substance which, as in 
the second, presents the metallic aspect, is 
only an ammoniacal hydruret of mercury ; 
its formation is accompanied by the percep- 
tible evolution of a certain quantityof chlorine 
at the positive pole. Itis obvious, therefore, 
that the salt is decomposed by the electricity. 
The hydrogen of the muriatic acid, and the 
ammonia, both combine with the mercury. 

Ammonia is not affected by a cherry-red 
heat. According to Guyton de Morveau, it 
becomes a liquid at about 40° — 0°, or at 0° 
the freezing point of mercury ; but it is un- 
certain whether the appearances he observed 
may not have been owing to hygrometric 
water, as happens with chlorine gas. The 
ammoniacal liquid loses its pungent smell as 
its temperature sinks, till at — 50° it gelati- 
nizes, if suddenly cooled ; but if slowly cool- 
ed, it crystallises. 

Oxygen, by means of electricity, or 2 
mere red heat, resolves ammonia into water 
and nitrogen. When there is a considerable 
excess of oxygen, it acidifies a portion of the 
nitrogen into nitrous acid, whence many 
fallacies in analysis have arisen. Chlorine 
and ammonia exercise so powerful an action 
on each other, that when mixed suddenly, a 
sheet of white flame pervades them. ‘The 
simplest way of making this fine experiment, 
is to invert a matrass, with a wide mouth 
and conical neck, over another with a taper 
neck, containing a mixture of sal ammoniae 
and lime, heated by alamp. As soon as 
the upper vessel seems to be full of am- 
monia, by tke overflow of the pungent gas, 
it is to be cautiously lifted up, and inserted, 
in a perpendicular direction, into a wide- 
mouthed glass decanter or flask, filled with 
chlorine. On seizing the two vessels thus 
joined with the two hands covered with 
gloves, and suddenly inverting them, like a 
sand-glass, the heavy chlorine and light am- 
monia, rushing in opposite directions, unite, 
with the evolution of flame. As one volume 
of ammonia contains, in a condensed state, 
one and a half of hydrogen, which requires 
for its saturation just one and a half of 
chlerine, this quantity should resolve the 
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mixture into muriatic acid and nitrogen, and 
thereby give a ready analysis of the alkaline 
gas. If the proportion of chlorine be less, 
sal ammoniac and nitrogen are the results. 
The same thing happens on mixing the 
aqueous solutions of ammonia and chlorine. 
But if large bubbles of chlorine be let up 
in ammoniacal water of moderate strength, 
luminous streaks are seen in the dark to 


pervade the liquid, and the same reciprocal - 


change of the ingredients is effected. 

Gay Lussac and Thenard state, that 
when 3 parts of ammoniacal gas and 1 
of chlorine are mixed together, they con- 
dense into sal ammoniac, and azote, equal 
to 1-10th the whole volume, is given out. 

Iodine has an analogous action on am- 
monia; seizing a portion of its hydrogen to 
form hydriodic acid, whence hydriodate of 
ammonia results; while another portion of 
iodine unites with the liberated nitrogen, to 
form the explosive pulverulent iodide. 

_ Cyanogen and ammoniacal gas begin to 
act upon each other whenever they come 
into contact, but some hours are requisite to 
render the effect complete. They unite in 
the proportion nearly of 1 to 11, forming a 
compound which gives a dark orange-brown 
colour to water, but dissolves in only a very 
small quantity of water. The solution does 
not produce prussian blue with the salts of 
iron. 

By transmitting ammoniacal gas through 
charcoal ignited in a tube, prussic or hydro- 
cyanic acid is formed. 

The action of the alkaline metals on 
gaseous ammonia is very curious. When 
potassium is fused in that gas, a very fusible 

olive-green substance, consisting of potas- 
sium, nitrogen, and ammonia, is formed; 
and a volume of hydrogen remains, exactly 
equal to what would result from the action 
on water of the quantity of potassium em- 
ployed. Hence, according to Thenard, the 
ammonia is divided into two portions. One 
is decomposed, so that its nitrogen combines 
with the potassium, and its hydrogen re- 
mains free, whilst the other is absorbed in 
whole or in part by the nitroguret of potas- 
sium. Sodium acts in the same manner. 
The olive substance is opaque, and it is only 
when in plates of extreme thinness that it 
appears semitransparent; it has nothing of 
the metallic appearance; it is heavier than 
water; and, on minute inspection, seems 
imperfectly crystallised. When it is exposed 
to a heat progressively increased, it melts, 
disengages ammonia, and hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, in the proportions constituting 
ammonia ; then it becomes solid, still pre- 
serving its green colour, and is ‘converted 
into a nitroguret of potassium or sodium. 
Exposed to the air at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, it attracts only its humidity, but not its 
oxygen, and is slowly transformed into am. 
moniacal gas, and potassa or soda. It burns 
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vividly when projected into a hot crucible, 
or when heated in a vessel containing oxy- 
gen. . Water and acids produce also sudden 
decomposition, with the extrication of heat, 
Alkalies or alkaline salts are produced. Al- 
cohol likewise decomposes it with similar 
results. The preceding description of the 
compound of ammonia with potassium, as 
prepared by Gay Lussac and Thenard, was 
controverted by Sir H. Davy. 

The experiments of this accurate che- 
mist led to the conclusion, that the presence 
of moisture had modified their results. In 
proportion as more precautions are taken to 
keep every thing absolutely dry, so in pro-_ 
portion is less ammonia regenerated. He 
seldom obtained as much as 1-10th of the 
quantity absorbed ; and he never could pro- 
cure hydrogen and nitrogen in the propor- 
tions constituting ammonia; there was al- 
ways an excess of nitrogen. The following 
experiment was conducted with the utmost 
nicety. 34 gr. of potassium were heated in 
12 cubic inches of ammoniacal gas; 7.5 
were absorbed, and 3.2 of hydrogen evolved. 
On distilling the olive-coloured solid in a 
tube of platina, 9 cubical inches of gas were 
given off, and half a cubical inch remained 
in the tube and adapters. Of the 9 cubical 
inches, one-fifth of a cubical inch only was 
ammonia; 10 measures of the permanent 
gas mixed with 7.5 of oxygen, and acted 
upon by the electrical spark, left a residuum 
of 7.5. He infers that the results of the 
analysis of ammonia, by electricity and po- 
tassium, are the same. ; 

On the whole we may legitimately 
infer, that there is something yet unex- 
plained in these phenomena. The potassium 
separates from ammonia as much hydrogen, 
as an equal weight of it would, from water. 
If two volumes of hydrogen be thus de- 
tached from the alkaline gas, the remaining 
volume, with the volume of nitrogen, will 
be left to combine with the potassium, form- 
ing a triple compound, somewhat analogous 
to the cyanides, a compound capable of con- 
densing ammonia. 

When ammoniacal gas is transmitted 
over ignited wires of iron, copper, platina, 
&c. it is decomposed completely, and though 
the metals are not increased in weight, they 
have become extremely brittle. Iron, at 
the same temperature, decomposes the am- 
monia, with double the: rapidity that plati. 
num does. At a high temperature, the prot- 
oxyde of nitrogen decomposes ammonia. 

Of the ordinary metals, zinc is the only 
one which liquid ammonia oxydizes and then 
dissolves, But it acts on many of the me- 
tallic oxydes. At a high temperature the 
gas deoxydizes all those which are reducible 
by hydrogen. The oxydes soluble in liquid 
ammonia, are the oxyde of zinc; the prot- 
oxyde and peroxyde of copper ; the oxyde of 
silver ; the third and fourth oxydes of anti- 
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mony; the oxydé of tellurium; the- prot- 
oxydes of nickel, cobalt, and iron, the 
peroxyde of tin, mercury, gold, and plati- 
num. The first five are very soluble, the 
rest less so, These combinations can be ob- 
tained by evaporation, in the dry state, only 
with copper, antimony, mercury, gold, plati- 
num, and silver; the four last.of which are 
very remarkable for their detonating pro- 
perty. See the particular metals. 

-All the acids are susceptible of com- 
bining with ammonia, and they almost all 
form with it neutral compounds. Gay 
Lussac made the important discovery, that 
whenever the acid is gaseous, its combina- 
tion with ammoniacal gas takes place in a 
simple ratio of determinate volumes, whe- 
ther a neutral or a sybsalt be formed. 

Ammoniacal salts have the following ge- 
neral characters ; — 

1st, When treated with a caustic fixed 
alkali or earth, they exhale the peculiar 
smell of ammonia. 

2d, They are generally soluble in water, 
and crystallisable. 

3d, They are all decomposed at a mode- 
rate red heat; and if the acid be fixed, as 
the phosphoric or boracic, the ammonia 
comes away pure. 

4th, When they are dropped into a solu- 
tion of muriate of platina, a yellow: precipi- 
tate falls.”’—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

The preparations of ammonia in use are, 

1, Liquor ammoniz. See Ammonia liquor. 

2. The sub-carbonate of ammonia. See 
Ammoni@ subcarbonas, and ammonie subcar- 
bonatis liquor, 

3. The acetate of ammonia. 
nie acetatis liquor. 

4, The muriate of ammonia. 
amoniac. 

5. Ferrum ammoniatum. 

‘6. Several tinctures and spirits, holding 
ammonia in solution, 

Ammonia, argentate of. Fulminating 
silver. 

Ammonia Acetata. See Liquor ammonie 
acetatis. 

AMMONIA MURIATA. 

AMMONIA PRAPARATA, 
subcarbonas.. 

AMMONIAC, SAL. See Sal ammoniac. 

AMMONIVACUM. (Apupoviaroy; . so 
called from Ammonia, whence it was 
brought.) Gum-ammoniac. <A concrete 
gummy resinous juice, composed of little 
lumps, or tears, of a strong and somewhat 
ungrateful smell, and nauseous taste, fol- 
lowed by a bitterness. There has, hitherto, 
been no information had concerning the 
plant which affords this drug; but Wilde- 
new considers it to be the Heracleum gum- 
miferum, having raised that plant from 
the seeds, which are sometimes found in 

‘the drug. It is imported here from 
Turkey, and from the East Indies, It 


See Ammo- 


See Sal 


See Sal ammoniac. 
See Ammonice 


mix. 
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consists, according to Braconnot, of -70 
resin, 18.4 gum, 4.4 glutinous matter, 6 
water, and 1.2 loss in 100 parts. Gum 
ammeniacum is principally employed as an 
expectorant, and is frequently prescribed in 
asthma and chronic catarrh. Its dose is 
from 10 to 30 grains. It is given in the 
form of pill or diffused in water, and is fre- 
quently combined with squill, or tartarised 
antimony. In large doses, it proves purga- 
tive. ‘Externally, it is applied as a discutient, 
under the form of plaster, to white swellings 
of the knee, and to indolent tumours. The 
official preparations are Ammoniacum puri- 
ficatum ; Emplastrum ammoniaci; Empl. 
ammoniaci cum hydrargyro; Mistura am- 
moniaci. 

AMMONL AOCETATIS LIQuOR._A solution of 
acetate of ammonia; formerly called dgua 
ammonie acetate. Take of sub-carbonate 
of ammonia, two ounces; dilute acetic acid, 
four pints. Add the acid to the salt, until 
bubbles of gas shall no longer arise, and 
The efferyescence is occasioned by 
the escape of carbonic acid gas, which the 
acetic acid expels, and neutralises the am- 
monia. 

If the acid rather predominate, the solu- 
tion is more grateful to the taste; and pro- 
vided that acid be correctly prepared, the 


proportions here given will be found suffi- 


cient ; where the acid cannot be depended 
on, it will be right to be -regylated rather 
by the cessation of effervescence than by 
quantity. 

This preparation was formerly known in 
the shops under the name of spirit of Min- 
dererus, When assisted by a. warm regimen, 
it proves an excellent and powerful sudo- 
rific ; and, as it operates without quickening 
the circulation, or increasing the heat of the 
body, it is admissible in febrile and inflam- 
matory diseases, in which the use of stimu- 
lating sudorifics are attended with danger. 
Its action may likewise be determined to the 
kidneys, by walking about in the cool air. 
The common dose js half an ounce, either 
by itself, or along with other medicines, 
adapted to the same intention. 

AMMONIZ caRBonas. See Ammonie 
subcarbonas. 

AmMoniz Liquor. Liquor of Ammonia. 
Take of muriate of ammonia eight ounces ; 
lime newly prepared, six ounces; water, 
four pints. Pour on the lime a pint of the 


water; then cover the vessel, and set them 


by for an hour; then add the muriate of 
ammonia, and the remaining water previ- 
ously made boiling hot, and cover the vessel 
again ; strain the liquor when it has cooled ; 
then distil from it twelve fluid ounces of the 
solution of ammonia into ‘a receiver cooled 
to the temperature of 50°. The specific 
gravity of this solution should be to that of 


‘distilled water, as 4.960 to 1000. 


Lime is capable of decomposing muriate 
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of amtmonia at. a temperature’ much below’ 
that of boiling Water ; so that when the ma- 
terials ate mixed, a soltition of ammonia and 
of muriate of lime is obtained. This being 
submitted to distillation, the ammonia 
passes over With a certain. portion of the 
water, leaving behind the muriate of lime 
dissolved in the rest. The proportion of 
water directed seems, however, unnecessarily 
great, which obliges the operator to employ 
Jarger vessels than would: otherwise suffice. 
But the process now directed is certainly 
much easier, more economical, and more 
uniform in‘its results, than that ,of former 
Pharmacopeeias. 

This preparation is colourless. and trans= 
parent with a strong peculiar smell ; it’ parts 
with the ammonia in the form of gas, if 
heated to 130 degrees, and requires to be 
kept, with a cautious exclusion of atimo- 
spherical air, with: the carboni¢acid‘of which 
it readily unites: on this latter account, the 
propriety of keeping it in small bottles in- 
stead of a large one, has been stiggested. 

This is the agua ammonidé pure of the 
shops, and the alcali volatile causticuny. 


Water of ammonia is very rarely given 


internally, although it may be used in: doses 
of ten or twenty drops, latgely diluted, as a 
powerful stimulant in asphyxia atid similar 
diseases. Externally, it is applied to the 
skin as a rubefacient, and in the form of gas 
to the nostrils, and to the eyes as a stimu- 
lant: in cases of torpor, paralysis, rheuma- 
tism, syncope, hysteria, and chronic oph- 
thalmia. 

AmMONIE MuURIAS, See Sal ammonidce. 

Ammonia nitras. Alcali volatile ni- 
tratum ; Sal ammoniacus nitrosus ; Ammonia 
nitrata, A salt composed of the nitric acid 
and ammonia, the virtues of which are inter- 
nally’ diuretic and deobstruent, and exter- 
nally resolvent and sialogogue. 

AMMONLE sUBCARBONAS. Subcarbonate 
of ammonia. This preparation was formerly 
called ammonia preparata, and sal volatilis 
salis ammoniaci, and sal volatilis. It ismade 
thus: — Take of muriate of ammonia, a 
pound ; of prepared chalk, dried, a pound 
and a half. Reduce them separately to 
powdet; then mix them together, and sub- 
lime itt @ heat gradually raised, till the retort 
becomes ted. {n this prepa¥ation a double 
decomposition takes place, the carbonic acid 
of the chalk uniting with the ammonia, and 
forming subcarbonate of ammonia, which is 
volatilised, while muriate of lime remains 
in the vessel. 

This salt possesses nervine and stimulat- 
ing powers, and is highly beneficial in the 
dose of from two to eight grains, in nervous 
affections, debilities, flatulency, and acidity 
from dyspepsia. 

AMMONIZ SUBCARBONATIS EIquor. Li- 
quor ammonie carbonatis. Solution of sub- 
carbonate of ammonia, Take of sub- 
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catbonate of ammonia, four ounces ; distilled: 
water, a pint. Dissolve the subcarbonate 
of ammonia in the water, and filter the so- 
lution through paper. This preparation 
possesses the properties of ammonia in its: 
action on the human body. See Ammonia 
swubcarbonas. 1 

Ammonicated copper, liquor of. See Cupri 
ammoniati liquor. 

Ammo!nrion. (From dypos, sand.) Aétius’ 
uses this term to denote a collyrium of 
great virtue in many diseases of the eye, 
which was said to remove sand or gravel 
from the eyes. 

AMMONI'TES.  Petrifactions, which 
have likewise been distinguished by the” 
namé of cornua ammonis, and are called 
snake-stones by the vulgar, consist chiefly of 
lime-stone. They are found of all sizes, 
from the breadth of half an inch to more 
than two feet in diameter; some of them 
rounded, others greatly compressed, and 
lodged in different strata of stones and clays. 
They appear to owe their origin to shells of 
the nautilus kind. 2 

AMMO’NIUM.  Berzelius first gave 
this name to a supposed metal which with 
oxygen he conceives to form the alkali 
called ammonia. It is now generally used, 
by all chemists. See Ammonia. 

AMNE'SIA. . (From a, priv. and pynots, 
memory.) Ammnestia. Forgetfulness ; mostly 
a symptomatic affection. 

Amne'st1A, See Amnesia. 

A'MNIOS, (From apvosa lamb, or 
Jamb’s skin.) -dmmnion. The soft internal 
membratie which surrounds the foetus. It 
is very thin and pellucid in the early stage 
of pregnancy, but acquires considerable 
thickness and strength in the latter months. 
The amnios contains a thin watery fluid, in 


which the foetus is suspended. See Liquor 
amnit. 
AMNIOTIC. (Amnioticus ; from am- 


nios: so called because it is obtained from the 
membrane of that name.) Of or belong- 
ing to the amnios. 

Amniotic acip.  Acidum anvniotictem. 
A peculiar acid found in the liquor of 
the amnios of the cow. It exists in the 
form of a white pulverulent powder, It is 
slightly acid to the taste, but sensibly 
reddens vegetable blues. It is with diffi- 
culty soluble in cold, but readily soluble 
in boiling. water, and in alcohol. When 
exposed to a strong heat, it exhales an 
odour of ammonia and of prussi¢ acid. 
Assisted by heat, it decomposes carbonate 
of potassa, soda, and ammonia, It pro- 
duces no change in the solutions of silver, 
lead, or mercury, in nitric acid. Amniotic 
acid may be obtained by evaporating the 
liquor of the amnios of the cow to a fourth 
part, and suffering it to cool; erystals of 
amniotic acid will be obtained in consider= 
able quantity. Whether this acid exists-in 
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the liquor of the amnios of other animals, 
is not yet known. 

AMOMUM. (Amomum, i. n.; from 
an Arabian word, signifying a pigeon, the 
foot of which it was thought to resemble. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Monandria; Order, 
Monogynia. . 

AmomuM cARDAMoMUM. The former 
systematic name for the cardamomum minus. 
See Hletiaria cardamomum. 

AMOMUM GRANUM FPARADISI. The sys- 
tematic name of the plant which affords the 
grains of paradise. Cardamomum majus ; 
Meleguetia;  Maniguetta; Cardamomum 
piperatium. Grains of paradise, or the greater 
cardamom seeds are contained in a large 
brown, somewhat triangular flask, the thick- 
ness of one’s thumb and pyramidal. The 
seeds are angular, and of a reddish brown 
colour, smaller than pepper, and resemble 
very much the seeds of the cardamomum 
minus. They are extremely hot, and simi- 
lar in virtue to pepper. 

AmomuM vERUM. ‘True stone parsley. 
The fruit is about the size of a grape, of a 
strong and grateful aromatic taste, and 
penetrating smell. The seeds have been 
given as a carminative. 

AMoMUM ZINGIBER. | The former system- 
atic name of the plant which affords ginger. 
See Zingiber officinale. 

Amo’rce. See Amurca. 

AMPELITE. The aluminous ampe- 
lite, is the alum slate ; and the graphic, the 
graphic slate. 

AMPELOSA’‘GRIA. (From aumedos, 
a vine, and aypios, wild.) See Bryonia alba. 


AMPHEMERI'NA. See Ampheme- 
Tinos. 
AMPHEMERI'NOS. (From apqu, 


about, and nuepa, a.day.) dmphemerina. A 
fever of one day’s duration. 

AMPHIARTHRO'SIS. (Apoiapépw- 
ois; from audit, boih, and apSpwors, an ar- 
ticulation: so called from its partaking 
both of diarthrosis and synarthrosis.) A 
mixed species of connexion of bones, which 
admits of an obscure motion, as is observed 
in the metacarpal and metatarsal bones, and 
the vertebre. 

AMPHIBIUM. (From api, ambo, 
and fos, vita.) An amphibious animal, 
or one that lives both on land and in the 
water. The amphibious animals, according 
to Linnzeus, are a class, the heart of which 
is furnished with one ventricle and one 
auricle, in which respiration is in a con- 
siderable degree voluntary. f 

AMPHIBLESTROI'DES. (From 
aupi6Anspoy, a net, and eos, a resem- 
blance.) Reteform or net-like; a term 
which has been applied to the retina. 

_Ampuizote. Some species of actinolite 
and hornblende have this name. 

_ Ampuizouites. ‘Trap rocks are so called 
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in geology, the basis of which is horn- 
blende. 

AMPHIBRA’NCHIA, (From ayy, 
about, and Bpayxia, the jaws.) The fauces 
or parts about the tonsils, according to Hip- 
pocrates and Foésius. 


Ampuicau’stis. (From augi, about, and 
Kausis, ripe corn.) 1. A sort of wild 
barley. 


_2. Eustachius says, it was also to express 
the private parts of a woman. 

'AMPHIDEON. (From audi, on both 
sides, and daw, to divide.) Amphideum ; 
Amphidium. The os tincs, or mouth of 
the womb, which opens both ways, was so 
called by the ancients. 

AMPHIDIARTHRO'SIS. . The same 
as Amphiarthrosis. 

AMFHIGENE. A name of Vesuvian. 

AMPHIMERINA. (From aq, about, 
and nuepa, aday.) A fever of one day’s 
continuance. 

AMPHIME’TRION. (From apg, 
about, and pytpa, the womb.) -dmphime- 
trium. ‘The parts about the womb.—Hip- 
pocrates. 

A’mMpuiPLex. (From api, about, and 
@)exTw, to connect.) According to Rufus 
Ephesius, the part situated between the 
scrotum and anus, and which is connected 
with the thighs, 

AmpuipNeuMA. (From audi, about, and 
axvevya, breath.) A difficulty of breathing. 
— Hippocrates. 

AMPHIYPOLOS. (From aqui, about, 
and @wodew, to attend.) Amphipolus. One 
who attends the bed of a sick person, and 
administers to him.— Hippocrates. 

Amruismi’ta. (From audi, on both 
sides, and oiAn, an incision-knife.) A dis- 
secting knife, with an edge on both sides. 
— Gesiens 

AMPLECTENS, Embracing, clasping. 

AMPLEXICAULIS. (From amplec- 
tor, to surround, and caulis, a stem.) Em- 
bracing or clasping the stem. Folium 
amplexicaule is a leaf, the base of which 
surrounds the stem, as in Papaver somni- 
Jferum and Carduus marianus ; and the Senecio 
hirsutus, has a leafstalk which embraces _the 
stem at its base. 

AMPU'LLA. (Au6oAdq; from avabaraAw, 
to swell out.) A bottle. 

1. All bellied vessels are so called in 
chemistry, as bolt-heads, receivers, cucurbits, 
&c. 

2. In anatomy this term is applied. by 
Scarpa so the dilated portions of the mem- 
branaceous semicircular canals, just within 
the vestibulum of the ear. 

3. In botany ; it is a small membranaceous 
bag attached to the roots and the immersed 
leaves of some aquatic plants, rendering 
them buoyant.— Thompson. 

AMPULLE'SCENS. (From ampulla, 
a bottle.) The most tumid part of the 
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thoracic duct 
cens. 

AMPUTA’TIO. (From amputo, to cut 
off. ) Ectome. Amputation ; a surgical oper- 
ation, which consists in the removal of 
a limb or viscus: thus we say, a leg, a 
finger, the penis, &c. when cut off, are am- 
putated ; but when speaking of a tumour 
or excrescence, it is said to be removed, or 
dissected out. 

AMULE'TUM. (From appa, a bond ; 
because it was tied round the person’s neck ; 
or rather from ayvyw, to defend.) An 
amulet, or charm; by wearing which the 
person was supposed to be defended from 
the admission of all evil: in particular, an 
antidote against the plague, 

Amu’rca, (From auepye, to press out.) 
Amorge. 1. A small herb, whose expressed 
juice is used in dyeing. 

2. The sediment of the olive, after the 
oil has been pressed from it; recommended 
by Hippocrates and Galen as an application 
to ulcers. 

Amo’tica. (From avtiw, to scratch. ) 
Medicines that, by vellicating or scratching, 
as it were, the bronchia, stimulate it to the 
discharge of whatever is to be thrown off 
the lungs. 

A™ycue. (From auvocw, to scratch.) 

1. A superficial laceration or exulceration 
of the skin: a slight wound.— Hippocrates. 

2. Scarification.— Galen! 

* Amy’crcra. (From auvocw, to vellicate.) 
Medicines which stimulate and vellicate the 
skin, according to Czlius Aurelianus. 

: AMY’GDALA. (Amygdala, @. f.; Auvy- 
ae ; from auvocw, to lancinate: so ‘called, 
because after the green husk is removed 

_from the fruit, there appear upon the shell 
certain fissures, as it were lacerations. ) 

1. The fruit called the almond. 
Amygdalus communis. 

2. The tonsil glands of the throat are 
sometimes termed, from their resemblance, 
Amygdale. 

AmyepaLa AMARA. The bitter almond. 
See Amygdalus communis. 

AMYGDALA DULCISs. The sweet almond. 
See Amygdalus communis.” 
AMYGDALEZ OLEUM. 

communis. _ 

AMYGDALOID. (Amygdaloides ; 
from amygdalus, an almond, and edos, re- 
semblance.) Almond-like. 

1. A name given to some parts of the 
body and to parts of vegetables and minerals, 
which resemble almonds, 

2. A compound mineral, consisting of 
spheroidal particles or vesicles of litho- 
marge, green earth, cale spar, steatite im- 
bedded in a basis of fine-grained green- 
stone or wacke, containing sometimes, also, 
crystals of hornblende, 

AMY'’GDALUS, (Amygdalus, i m. ; 
from amygdala, the derivation of which 


is called alveus ampulles- 


See 


See Amygdalus 
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look to.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Icosandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. The almond-tree. 

AmyGpaLus communis. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the com- 
mon almond, Amygdalus —foliis serratis 
infimis glandulosis, floribus sessilibus geminis 
of Linnzeus. 

The almond is a native of Barbary. The 
same tree produces either bitter or sweet. 
Sweet almonds are more in use as food 
than medicine; but they are said to be 
difficult of digestion, unless extremely well 
comminuted. ‘Their medicinal qualities de- 
pend upon the oil which they contain in the 
farinaceous matter, and which they afford 
on expression, nearly in the proportion of 
half their weight. It is very similar to 
olive oil; perhaps rather purer, and is used 
for the same purposes. The oil thus obe 
tained is more agreeable to the palate than 
most of the other expressed oils, and is 
therefore preferred for internal use, being 
generally employed with a view to obtund 
acrid juices, and to soften and relax the 
solids, in tickling coughs, hoarseness, cos- 
tiveness, nephritic pains, &c. Externally it 
is applied against tension and rigidity of 
particular parts. ‘The milky. solutions of 
almonds in watery liquors, usually called 
emulsions, possess, in a certain degree, the 
emollient qualities of the oil, and have this 
advantage over pure oil, that they may be 
given in acute or inflammatory disorders, 
without danger of the ill effects which the 
oil might sometimes produce by turning 
rancid. The officinal preparations of al- 
monds are the expressed oil, the confection, 
and the emulsion; to the latter, the ad- 
dition of gum-arabic is sometimes directed, 


‘which renders it a still more useful demul- 


cent in catarrhal affections, stranguries, &c. 

Bitter almonds yield a large quantity of 
oil, perfectly similar to that obtained from 
sweet almonds, but the matter remaining 
after the expression of the oil, is more 
powerfully bitter than the almond in its en- 
tire state. Great part of the bitter matter 
dissolves by the assistance of heat, both in 
water and rectified spirit ; and a part arises 
also with both menstrua in distillation. 
Bitter almonds have been long known to be 
poisonous to various brute animals; and 
some authors have alleged that they are also 
deleterious to the human species; but the 
facts recorded upon this point appear to 
want further proof. However, as the 
noxious quality seems to reside in that mat- 
ter which gives it the bitterness and flavour, 
it is very probable, that when this is sepa~ 
rated by distillation, and taken in a suffi- 
ciently concentrated state, it may prove a 
poison to man, as is the case with the 
common laurel, to which it appears ex- 
tremely analogous. Bergius tells us, that 
bitter almonds, in the form of emulsion, 
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ctired obstinate intermittents, after the bark 
had failed. A simple water is distilled 
from bitter almonds, after the oil is pressed 
out, which possesses the same qualities, and 
in the same degree, as that drawn from 
cherry-stones. These afforded, formerly, 
the now-exploded aqua cerasorum nigrorum, 
or black cherry-water. 

Amyepatus persicae The systematic 
name of the common peach-tree. The fruit 
is known to be grateful and wholesome, sel- 
dom disagreeing with the stomach, unless 
this organ is not in a healthy state, or the 
fruit bas been eaten to excess, when effects 
similar to those of the other dulco-acid sum- 
mer fruits may be produced. The flowers, 
including the calyx, as well as the corolla, 
are the parts of the persica used for medi- 
cinal purposes. These have an agreeable 
but weak smell, and a bitterish taste. Boulduc 
observes, ‘‘ that when distilled, without ad- 
dition, by the heat of a water-bath, they 
yield one sixth their weight, or more, of a 
whitish liquid, which communicates to a con- 
siderable quantity of other liquids a flavour 
like that of the kernels of fruits. These 
flowers have a cathartic effect, and, espe- 
cially to children, have been successfully 
given in the character of a vermifuge ; for 
this purpose, an infusion of a dram of the 
flowers dried, ot half an gunce in their re- 
cent state, is the requisite dose. The leaves 
of the peach are also found to possess an 
anthelmintic. power, and from a great num- 
ber of cxperimeiits appear to Have been given 
with invariable siiccess both to children and 
adults. However, as the leaves and flowers 
of this plant manifest, in some degree, the 
quality of those of the laurocerasus, they 
ought to be used with caution. 

A’myta. (From amylum, starch.) This 
term has been applied to some chemical 
fecula, or highly pulverized residuum. 
Obsolete. 

Amy’tron. Amylion. Starch. 

A’MYLUM. (Amylum, i. n. Apvdroy; 
from a, priv. and wvAn, a mill; because it 
was formerly made from wheat, without the 
assistance of a mill.) Amyleon; Amylion. 
See Starch. 

AMY’RIS. (From a, intensive, and 
Hupoy, ointment, or balm; so called from its 
use, or smell.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Oc- 
tandria ; Order, Monogynia, of which two 
species are used in medicine. 

AMyRIS ELEMIFERA. The systematic 
name of the plant from which it is supposed 
we obtain the resin called gum-elemi. ‘The 
plant is described by Linnzus: dAmyris :— 
foliis ternis quinato-pinnatisque subtus to- 
mentosis. Elemi is brought here from the 
Spanish West Indies: it is most esteemed 
when softish; somewhat transparent, of a pale 
whitish colotir; inclining a little to green, 
and of astrong; though not unpleasant smell. 
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It is only used in ointments and plasters, and 
is a powerful digestive. ats 

AmyRis GiLEapENsis. The systematic 
name of the plant from which the opobalsa= 
mum is obtained. It has been called by a 
variety of names, as Balsamum genuinum 
antiquorum; Balsameleon; <Aigyptiacum 
balsamum ; Balsamum Asiaticum; Balsa- 
mum Judaicum; Balsamum Syriacum ; Bal- 
samum e Mecca; Balsamum Alpini ; Oleum 
balsami; Carpobalsamum ; Xylobalsamum. 
Balsam, or balm of Gilead; balsam of 
Mecca. <A resinous juice, obtained by 
making incisions into the bark of the 
Amyris : —foliis ternatis integerrimis, pe- 
dunculis unifloris lateralibus of Linnzus. This 
tree grows spontancously, particularly near 
to Mecca, on the Asiatic side of the Red 
Sea. The juice of the fruit is termed car- 
pobalsamum in the pharmacopeeias, and that 
of the wood and branches sylobalsamum. 
The best sort is a spontaneous exudation 
from the tree, and is held in so high estima- 
tion by the Turks, that it is rarely, if ever, 
to be met with genuine among us. The me- 
dicinal virtues of the genuine balsam of 


, Gilead, have been highly rated, undoubtedly 


with much exaggeration. The common bal- 
sam of Mecca is scarcely used; but its qua- 
lities seem to be very similar to those of the 
balsam of Tolu, with perhaps more acri- 
mony. The dose is from 15 to 50 drops. 

A’™yum. (From a, priv. and «vs, mus- 
cle.) -.A limb so emaciated that the muscles 
scarcely appear. 

ANA. In medical prescriptions it means 
“of each.” See 24. 

Ana’Basis. (From ava6aivw, to ascend. ) 

1. An ascension, augmentation, or in- 
crease of a disease, or paroxysm. It is 
usually meant of fevers.— Galen. 

2. A species of the eguisetum or horse~ 
tail plant. 

Awnazatica. (From avaSaivw, to ascend. ) 
An epithet formerly applied to a Continual 
fever, whet it increases in malignity. 

ANABE’XIS. (From avaéyntlo, to 
cough up.) An expectoration of matter by 
coughing. Pa . 

ANABLE’PSIS. (From ava and Bacto, 
to see again.) The recovery of sight after 
it has been lost. 


Anastysis. (From ava and Brvéw, to 
gush out again.) Ebullition or effer- 
vescence. : 


Afta’poLt. (From ava€adAw, to cast up.) 
The discharge of any thing by vomit ; also 
dilatation; or extension. — Galen. 

NABROCHE SIs. (From ava and Bpoxewy 
to reabsorb.) The reabsorption of matter. 

Anaprocui'sMos. (From avaépoxew, to 
reabsorb.) Anabrochismus. The taking up 
and removing the hair on the eyelids, when 
they become troublesome.—Galen, digineta, 
and others. ie ? 

ANABRO’'SIS. (From avaBpocke, to’ 
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devour.) A corrosion of the solid parts, by 
sharp and biting humours. — Galen. 

ANACA’RDIUM. (From ava, with- 
out, and kapdia, a heart.) Without beart ; 
because the pulp of the fruit, instead of 
having the seed inclosed, as is usually the 
case, has the nut growing out of the end of 
it. The name ofa genus of plants. Class, 
Iinneandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

ANACARDIUM occIDENTALE. The cashew- 
nut. The oil of this nut is an active caus- 
tic, and employed as such in its natiye 
country ; but neither it, nor any part of the 
fruit, is used medicinally in this country. 
It is auseful marking ink, as any thing 
written on linen or cotton with it, is of a 
brown colour, which gradually grows blacker, 
and is very durable. 

ANACARDIUM oRIENTALE. The Malacca 
bean. See Avicennia tomentosa. 

ANACATHA’/RSIS. (From ava, and 
KaGatpouct, to purge up.) An expectora- 
tion of pus, or a purgation by spitting, con- 
tra-distinguished from catharsis, or evacu- 
ation downwards. In this sense the word 
is used by Hippocrates and Galen. Blan- 
chard denotes, by this word, medicines which 
operate upwards, as vomiting, &c. 

ANACATHA’RTIC. — (Anacatharti- 
cus; from avoxabarpouc., to purge upwards. ) 
Promoting expectoration, or vomiting. 

- Ana’curon. Mineral alkali. 

ANA‘CLASIS. (From avakdaw, to 
bend back.) A reflection or recurvature of 
any of the members, according to Hippo- 
crates. 

ANA’/CLISIS. (From avardeva, to re- 
cline.) A couch, or sick bed.— Hippocrates. 

Awnaco'cuz. (From avaxwyew, to re- 
tard.) Delay in the administration of me- 
dicines ; also slowness in the progress of a 
disease. — Hippocrates. 

ANACCELIA’SMUS. (From ava, and 
kotAta, the bowels.) A gentle purge, which 
was sometimes used to relieve the lungs. 

Awnacottr’ma. (From ava, and KoAAaw, 
to glue together.) A collyrium made of 
agglutinant substances, and stuck on the 
forehead. — Galen. 

_ ANAcoNcHOLI'sMos. (From avaroyxoar2w, 
to sound as a shell.) A gargarism: so called 
because the noise made in the throat is like 
the sound of a shell.— Galen. 

ANACTE'SIS. (From avaxtaopa, to 
recover.) Restoration of strength ; recovery 
from sickness. — Hippocrates. 

ANACUPHI'SMA. (From avaxougizo, 
to lift up.) A kind of exercise mentioned 
by Hippocrates, which consists in lifting the 
body up and down, like our weigh jolt, and 
dumb bells. 

Anacycr’sts.. (From avaxveaw, to mix.) 
The mixture of substances, or medicines, by 
pouring one upon another. 

ANACY’CLEON. (From avaxvidow, 
to wander about.) —Anacycleus. A moun- 
tebank, or wandering quack. 
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ANACYRI'OSIS. (From ava, and 
kupos, authority.) By this word, Hippo- 
crates means that gravity and authority which 
physicians should preserve among sick peo- 
ple and their attendants. , 

ANADIPLO’SIS. (From avadirAow, 
to reduplicate.) A reduplication or fre- 
quent return of a paroxysm, or disease, — 
Galen. 

Ana’posis. (From ayw, upwards, and 
Side, to give.) 1. A vomit. 

2. The distribution of aliment all over 
the body. 

3. Digestion. 

Awa’promr. (From ayw, upwards, and 
Speuw, to run.) <A pain which runs from 
the lower extremities to the upper parts of 
the body.— Hippocrates. 

Anam’prs. (From a, priv. and adws, 
shame.) Shameless. Hippocrates uses this 
word metaphorically for without restraint ; 
and applies it to water rushing into the aspera 
arteria. 

ANZSTHE’SIA. (Anesthesia, @. f. 
AvasOnoia; from a, priv. and aibavowat, 
to feel.) Loss of the sense of touch, A 
genus of disease in the class Locales, and 
order Dysesthesie of Cullen. 

ANAGA’LLIS. (From avayedaw, to 
laugh; because, by curing the spleen, it dis- 
poses persons to be cheerful.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in'the Linnzan system. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the 


anagallis arvensis. 


ANAGALLIS ARVENSIS. The systematic 
name for the Anagallis—foltis indivisis, caule 
procumbente, of Linnzus. A small and deli- 
cately formed plant, which does not appear 
to possess any particular properties. : 

Awnacarcatrcrum. (From ava, and 
yapyapewy, the throat.) A gargarism, or 
wash for the throat. 

ANAGARGARIstUM. A gargle. 

ANAGLY’PHE. (From avayAuda, to 
engrave.) A part of the fourth ventricle 
of the brain was formerly thus called, from 
its resemblance to a pen, or style. 

ANAGNO'SIS. (From avaywwcrw, to 
know.) ‘The persuasion, or certainty, by 
which medical men judge of a disease from 
its symptoms.— Hippocrates. ; 

ANA’GRAPHE. (From avaypadw, to 
write.) A prescription or receipt.’ 

ANALCINE. Cubic zeolite. A mi- 
neral found in granite, gneiss, trap rocks, 
and lavas, at Calton Hill, Edinburgh, in 
Bohemia and Ferroe islands. From its be- 
coming feebly electrical by heat, it has got 
this name. 


Anatrentia. A fictitious term used by 
Paracelsus for epilepsy. 
ANALE’PSIA. (From ava, and Aap- 


6ayw, to take again.) -A species of epilepsy, 
which proceeds from a disorder of the sto- 
mach, and with which the patient is apt te 
be seized very often bis suddenly, 
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ANALE’PSIS. (From avarapéave, to 
restore.) A recovery of strength after sick- 
ness. 

ANALE’PTIC. (Analepticus; from 
avarcp6avw, to recruit or recover.) That 
which recovers the strength which has been 
lost by sickness, 

ANALO'SIS. (From avadionw, to con- 
sume.) A consumption, or wasting. 

ANA'LYSIS. (Avadvois; from avadvo, 
to resolve.) The resolution by chemistry, 
of any matter into its primary and constituent 
parts. The processes and experiments which 
chemists ‘have recourse to, are extremely 
numerous and diversified, yet they may be 
reduced to two species, which comprehend 
‘the whole art of chemistry. The first is, 
analysis, or decomposition ; the second, sym- 
thesis, or composition. In analysis, the 
parts of which bodies are composed, are 
separated from each other: thus, if we re- 
duce cinnabar, which is composed of sulphur 
and mercury, and exhibit these two bodies in 
a separate state, we say we have decomposed, 
or analysed cinnabar. But if, on the con- 
trary, several bodies be mixed together, and 
a new substance be produced, the process is 
then termed chemical composition, or syn- 
thesis: thus, if by fusion and sublimation, 
we combine mercury with suiphur, and pro- 
duce cinnabar, the operation is termed che- 
mical composition, er composition by syn- 
thesis. Chemical analysis consists of a 
great variety of operations. In these oper- 
ations the most extensive knowledge of such 
properties of bodies as are already discovered 
must be applied, in order to produce sim- 
plicity of effect, and certainty in the results. 
Chemical analysis can hardly be executed 
with success, by one who is not in possession 
of a considerable number of simple sub- 
stances in a state of great purity, many of 
which, from their effects, are called reagents. 
The word analysisis often applied by chemists 
to denote that series of operations, by which 
the component parts of bodies are determin- 
ed, whether they be merely separated, or ex- 
hibited apart from each other; or whether 
these distinctive properties be exhibited by 
causing them to enter into new combinations, 
without the perceptible intervention of a 
separate state; and, in the chemical examin- 
ation of bodies, analysis or separation can 
scarcely ever be effected, without synthesis 
taking place at the same time. 

ANAMNE’SIS. (From avayipynoxe, 
to remember.) Remembrance, or recollec- 
tion of what has been done.—Galen. 

ANAMNE’STIC. (From the same.) 
A remedy for bad memory, or whatever 
strengthens the memory. 

ANA/‘/NAS.. The egg-shaped pine-apple. 
See Bromelia’ Ananas. 

Awa’nce. (From avayxagw, to com- 
pel.) ‘Necessity. It is applied to any des- 
perate operation. — Hippocrates. 
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Awaruaranti‘asis. (From avapudavros, 
bald.) A thinness of hair upon the eye- 
brows. —Gorreus. 

Ana’pHorsA. (From avapepw, to bring 
up.) It is applied to a person who spits 
blood.—Gorrcus. 

ANAPHORY’XIS. (From astabdetion, 
to grind down.) The reducing of any thing 
to dust, or a very fine powder. 

ANAPHRODI SIA. (dAnaphrodisia, a. 
f.; from a, priv. and agpodioim, the feast - 
of Venus.) Impotence. <A genus of dis- 
ease in the class Locales, and order Dysorerie 
of Cullen. It either arises from paralysis, 
anaphrodisia paralyiica; or from gonorrhea, 
anaphrodisia gonorrhoica. 

ANAPHRO'MELI. (From a, neg. agpos, 
froth, and pedi, honey.) Clarified honey. 

ANAPLA’SIS,. (From avarAagcw, to 
restore again.) A restoration of flesh where 
it has been lost; also the reuniting a frac- 
tured bone.— Hippocrates. 

ANAPLERO’SIS. (From avamtAnpow, 


to fill again.) ‘The restitution, or filling up 


of wasted parts.— Galen. 

Anarirrorica. (From the same.) Me- 
dicines renewing flesh: incarnatives, or such 
medicines as fill up a wound so as to re- 
store it to its original shape. —Galen. 

Anapiev'sis. (From avamAevw, to float 
upon,) The rotting of a bone, so that it 
drops off, and lies upon the flesh. Exfoli- 
ation, or separation of a bone. — Hippocrates, 
Ligineta, &c. 

ANAPNEU‘SIS. 
respire,) Respiration. 

ANA’PNOE. Respiration: >: ° - 

ANAPTO’'SIS. (From avamimla, to fall 
back.) A relapse. 

Ana’prysis. The same as Anacatharsis. 

ANARRHEGNIMIA. ( From ava, and pyyvumt, 
to break again.) Anarrhewis. A fracture ; 
the fresh opening of a wound. 

ANARRHG/’A. From ave, upwards, 
and pew, to flow.) A flux of humours from 
below upwards.—Schneider de Catarrho. 

ANARRHO PIA. (From ava, upwards, and 
pew, to creep.) A flux of humours, from 
below upwards. — Hippocrates. 

A'NAS.. (dnas, tis. f.; from vew, to 
swim, a nando.) A genus of birds in the 
Linnzan system. 

Anas cyenus. The swan. The flesh of 
the young swan or cygnet is tender, and a 
great delicacy. 

Anas pvomrstica. The tame duck. The 
flesh of this bird is difficult of digestion, and 
requires that warm and stimulating condi- 
ments be taken with it to enable the stomach 
to digest it. 

ANASA’/RCA. (Anasarca, @. f.; from 
ava, through, and capé, flesh.) Sarcites. A 
species of dropsy from a serous humour, 
spread between the skin and flesh, or rather 
a general accumulation of lymph in the cel- 
lular system. Dr. Cullen ranks this genus 


(From avamvew, to 
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of disease in the class Cachexie, and the 
order Fntumescentie. He enumerates the 
following species, viz. 1.Anasarca serosa: as 
when the due discharge of serum is sup- 
pressed, &e. 2..dnasarca oppitata > as when 
the blood-vessels are considerably pressed, 
which happens to many pregnant women, &c. 
3. Anasarca exanthematica: this happens 
after ulcers, various eruptive disorders, and 
particularly after the erystpelas. 4. Anasarca 
anemia happens when the blood is rendered 
extremely'poor from considerable losses of it. 
5. Anasarca debilium : as when feebleness is. 
induced by long illness, &c. 
This species of dropsy shows itself at first 
with a swelling of the feet and ancles to- 
wards the evening, which, for a time,, dis- 
appears again in the morning. The tume- 
faction is soft and inelastic, and, when 
pressed upon by the finger, retains its mark 
for some time, the skin becoming much paler 
than usual. By degrees the swelling as- 
cends upwards, and. eccupies the trunk of the 
body ; and at last, even the face and eyelids 
appear full and bloated: the breathing then 
becomes difficult, the urine is.small in quan- 
tity, high-coloured, and deposits a reddish 
sediment; the belly is costive, the perspir- 
ation much obstructed, the countenance yel- 
low, and a considerable degree of thirst, with 
emaciation of the whole body, prevails. ‘To 
these symptoms succeed torper, heaviness, a 
troublesome cough, and a slow fever. In 
some cases, the water oozes out, through the 
pores of the cuticle; in others, being too 
gross to pass by: these, it raises the cuticle in 
small blisters ; and sometimes the skin, not 
allowing the water to escape through it, is 
compressed and hardened, and is,,at the same 
time, so much distended as to give the tu- 
mour a considerable degree of firmness. 
For the causes of this disease, see Hydrops. 
In those who have died of Anasarea, the 
whole of the cellular membrane has been 
distended with a fluid, mostly of a serous 
character. Various organic diseases have 
occurred ; and the blood is said to be altered 
in consistence, according to the degree of the 
disease. In general a cure can be more 
readily affected when it arises from topical 
or general debility, than when occasioned by 
visceral obstruction; and in recent cases, 
than in those of long continuance. The 
skin becoming somewhat moist, with a di- 
minution of thirst, and increased flow of 
urine, are very favourable. In some few 
cases the disease goes off by a spontaneous 
crisis by vomiting, purging, &c. ‘The in- 
dications of treatment in anasarca are, 1. To 
evacuate the fluid already collected. 2. To 
‘prevent its returning again. The first object 
may be attained mechanically by an oper. 
ation ; or by the use of those means, which 
increase the action of the absorbents: the 
second by removing any exciting causes, 
which may still continue to operate; and at 
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the same time endeavouring to invigorate 
the system. Where the quantity of fluid 
collected is such, as to disturb the more im- 
portant functions, the best mode of relieving 
the patient is to make a few small incisions 
with a lancet, not too near each other, 
through the integuments on the fore and 
upper part of each thigh; the discharge may 
be assisted by pressure, and when a sufficient 
quantity has been evacuated, it is better to 
heal them by the first intention. In the use 
of issues or blisters, there is some risk’ of in- 
ducing gangrene, especially if applied’ to 
the legs: and the same has happened from 
scarifications with the cupping instrument. 
Absorption may be promoted by friction, and 
bandaging the parts, which will at the same 
time obviate farther effusion; but most 
powerfully by the use of different evacuating 
remedies, especially those which occasion a 
sudden considerable discharge of fluids. 
Emetics have been often employed with ad- 
vantage; but it is necessary to guard against 
weakening the stomach by the frequent re- 
petition of those which produce much nau- 
sea; and perhaps the benefit results not so 
much from the evacuation produced by the 
mouth, as ‘from their promoting other ex- 
cretions ; antimonials in particular inducing 
perspiration, and squill increasing the flow 
of urine, &c.; for which purpose they 
may be more safely given in, smaller doses : 
in very torpid habits, mustard :may claim the 
preference. Cathartics arg of much greater 
and more general utility; where the bowels 
are not particularly irritable, the more drastic 
purgatives should he employed, and repeated 
as often as the strength will allow; giving, 
for example, every second or third morning 
jalap, scammony, colocynth or gamboge, 
joined with calomel. or. the supertartrate of 
potassa, and some aromatic, to obviate their 
griping.. Elaterium is perhaps the ‘most 
powerful, generally vomiting as well as purg- 
ing the patient, but precarigus in its strength, 
and therefore better given in divided doses, 
till a sufficient effect is produced. Diuretics 
are universally proper, and may be given in 
the intervals, where purgatives can be borne, 
otherwise constantly persevered in; but un- 
fortunately the effects of most of them are 
uncertain. Saline substances in general 
appear to stimulate the kidneys, whether acid, ° 
alkaline, or neutral; but the acetate, and 
supertartrate of potassa, are chiefly resorted 
to in dropsy. Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester, 
has made an important remark of the latter 
salt, that its diuretic power is much pro- 
moted by a previous operation on the bowels, 
which encourages the more liberal use of it ; 
indeed, if much relied upon, a drachm or two 
should be given three times or oftener in the 


‘day. It is obviously, therefore, best adapted 


to those cases, in. which the strength is not 


‘greatly impaired; and the same holds with * 


the nauseating diuretics, squill, colechicum, 
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and tobacco. The latter has been strongly 
recommended by Dr. Fowler of York, in 
the form of tincture; the colchicum, as an 


oxymel by some German physicians ; but the 


squill is most in use, though certainly very 
precarious if given alone, In languid and 
debilitated habits, we prefer the more stimu- 
lant diuretics, as juniper, horseradish, mus- 
tard, garlic, the spiritus xtheris nitrici, &c. ; 
even turpentine, or the tinctura cantharidis, 
may be proper, where milder means have 
failed. Digitalis is often a very, powerful 
remedy, from the utility of which in in- 
flammatory diseases we might expect it to 
answer best in persons of great natural 
strength, and not much.exhausted by the 
disorder? but Dr. Withering expressly states 
that its diuretic effects appear most certainly 
and beneficially, where the pulse is feeble 
or intermitting, the countenance pale, the 
skin cold, and the tumours readily pitting 
on pressure ; which has been since confirmed 
by other practitioners: it should be begun 
with in small doses two or three times a day, 
and progressively increased till the desired 


operation on the kidneys ensues, unless’ 


alarming symptoms appear in the meantime. 
Opium and some other narcotics have been 
occasionally useful as diuretics in dropsy, 
but should be only regarded as adjuvants, 
from their uncertain effects. In the use of 
diuretics, a very important rule is, not to 
restrict the patient, from drinking freely. 
This was formerly thought necessary cn 
theoretical grounds ; whereby the thirst was 
aggravated to a distressing degree, and the 
operation of remedies often prevented, es- 
pecially on the kidneys. Sir Francis Mil- 
man first taught the impropriety of this 
practice, which is now generally abandoned: 
-at least so Jong as the flow of urine is in- 
creased in proportion to the drink taken, it 
is considered proper to indulge the patient 
with it, Another evacuation, which it is 
very desirable to promote in anasarca, is that 
by the skin, but this is with difficulty ac- 
complished : nauseating emetics are the most 
powerful means, but transient in their effect 
and their frequent use cannot be borne. If 
a gentle diaphoresis can be excited, it is as 
much as we could expect ; and perhaps on 
the whole most beneficial to the patient. 
For this purpose the compound powder of 
ipecacuanha, saline substances, and anti- 
monials in small doses, assisted by tepid 
drink, and warmth applied to the surface, 
may be had recourse to, Sometimes much 
relief is obtained by promoting perspiration 
locally by means of the vapour-bath. Mercury 
has been much employed in dropsy, and 
certainly appears often materially to promote 
the operation of other evacuants, particularly 
squill and digitalis; but its chief utility is 
-where there are obstructions of the viscera, 
especially the liver, of which, however, as- 
cites is usually the first result: its power of 
‘increasing absorption hardly appears, unless 
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it is carried so far as to affect the mouth, 
when it is apt to weaken the system so much 
as greatly to limit its use. The other indi- 
cation of invigorating the constitution, and 
particularly the exhalant arteries, may be ac- 
complished by tonic medicines, as the several 
vegetable bitters, chalybeates in those whoe 
are remarkably pale, and, if there be a Jan- 
guid circulation, stimulants may be joined 
with them: a similar modification will be 
proper in the diet, which should be always 
as nutritious as the patient can well digest ; 
directing also in torpid habits pungent arti- 
cles, as garlic, onions, mustard, horseradish, 
&c. to be freely taken, which will be farther 
useful by promoting the urine. Rhenish 
wine, or punch made with hollands and 
supertartrate of potassa, may be allowed for 
the drink. Regular exercise, such as the 
patient can bear, (the limbs being properly 
supported, especially by a well-contrived 
laced stocking,) ought to be enjoined, or 
diligent friction of the skin, particularly of 
the affected parts, employed when the tume- 
faction is usually least, namely, in the morn- 
ing. The cold bath, duly regulated, may 
also, when the patient is convalescent, ma- 
terially contribute to obviate a relapse. 

ANASPA’SIS. (From ava, and craw, 
to draw together.) Hippocrates uses this 
word to signify a contraction of the stomach. 

Awna’ssytos. (From ava, upwards, and 
gevomuot, to agitate.) Anassytus. Driven 
forcibly upwards. Hippocrates applies this 
epithet to air rushing violently upwards, as 
in hysteric fits. 

Anasta’irica. (From avaseAA, to con- 
tract.) Styptic or refrigerating medicines. 

ANA’STASIS. (From avasnu, to cause 
to rise.) 1.A recovery from sickness; are- 
storation of health. 

2. It likewise signifies a migration of hu- 
mours, when expelled from one place and 
obliged to remove to another.— Hippocrates. 

ANASTOMO‘SIS, (From ava, through, | 
and sous, a mouth.) The communication 
of vessels with one another. 

ANASTOMO'TIC.  (Anastomoaticus ; 
from ava, through, and soua, the mouth. ) 
That which opens the pores and mouths of the 
vessels, as cathartics, diuretics, deebstruents, 
and sudorifics. 

ANATASE. . A mineral found only in 
Dauphiny and Norway. 

Ana’rrs, (From nates, the buttocks.) 
A disease of the anus. Festus, &c. 

ANATOMIA. Sce Anatomy. . 

ANA’TOMY. § (Avaroua, or avaroun. 
Anatomia, a. f. and .4natome, es; from ava, 
and Teyyw, tocut up.) dndrotomy. The 
dissection or dividing of organised substances 
to expose the structure, situation, and .uses 
of parts, Anatomy is divided into that of 
animals strictly so called, also denominated 
zootomy, and that of vegetables or phytotomy. 

The anatomy of brute animals and vege- 
tables is comprised under the term come 
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parative anatomy, because their dissections 
was instituted to illustrate or compare by 
analogy their structure and functions with 
those of the human body. 

Anatomy comparative. Zootomy. The 
dissection of brutes, fishes, polypi, plants, 
&c. to illustrate, or compare them with 
the structure and functions of the human 
body. 

ANATRE’SIS. (From ave, and tiJpaw, 
to perforate.) A perforation like that which 
is made upon the skull by trepanning. 

ANATRI'BE. (From avalpi€w, to rub.) 
Friction all over the body. 

Awarrri sts. Friction all over the body.— 
Moschion de Morb. Mulieb. and Galen. 

Ana’tris. Mercury.—Ruland. 

Awna’tron. (Arabian.) The name ofa 
lake in Egypt, where it was produced. 
See Soda. 

Awna’trors. (From avarperw, to sub- 
vert:) Anatrophe; Anatropha. A relaxation, 
or subversion of the stomach, with loss of 
appetite and nausea. Vomiting ; indiges- 
tion.— Galen. 

Awa’rrum. Soda. 

ANAU’DIA. (From a, priv. and avd, 
the speech.) Dumbness; privation of voice; 
eatalepsy.— Hippocrates. ‘ 

Ana‘xyris. (From avagupis, the sole.) 
The herb sorrel; so called because its leaf 
is shaped like the sole of the shoe. 

ANCEPS. (Anceps, ipitis. adjective. ) 
Two-edged ; that is compressed, having the 
edges sharp like a two-edged sword; applied 
to stems and leaves of plants, as in the Sisy- 
rinchium striatum, Iris graminea, and leaves 
ef the Typha latifolia. 

A'NCHA. (Arabian, to press upon, as 
being the support of the body.) The thigh. 
—Avicenna, Forestius, &c. 

A’/NCHILOPS. (From ey, near, 
and wy, the eye.) A disease in the inward 
corner of the eye. See £gilops. 

ANCHORA’LIS. (From aywy, the 
elbow.) The projecting part of the elbow 
on which we lean; called generally the ole- 
eranon. See Ulna. 

ANCHORALIS PROCESSUS. 
a process of the ulna. 

ANCHOVY. See Clupea encrasicolus. 

Anchovy Pear. See Grias cauliflora. 

ANCHU’SA. (Anchusa, @. f.; from 
ayxew, to strangle: from its supposed con- 
stringent quality; or, as others say, because 
it strangles serpents.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Péntandria; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The name in some pharmacopeeias for 
the alkanet reot and bugloss. See Anchusa 
officinalis, and Anchusa tincturia. 

Ancuusa orricinatis. The officinal bu- 
gloss. In some pharmacopeeias it is called 


The olecranon, 


Buglossa ; Buglossum angustifolium majus ; 


Buglossum vulgare majus; Buglossum syl- 
vestre; Buglossum sativum. Anchusa—foliis 
lanceolatis strigosis, spicis secundis imbricatis, 
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calycibus quinque partitis, of Linneus: it 
was formerly esteemed as a cordial in telaii- 
cholic and hypochondriacal diseases. It is 
seldom used in modern practice, and then 
only as an aperient and refrigerant. 

AncHuss TiNcrorias The systematic 
name for the anchusa or alkanna of the 
pharmacopeias. This plant grows wild in 
France, but is cultivated in ot gardétis. 
The root is externally of a deep purple 
colour. To oil, wax, turpentine, and al 
cohol, it imparts a beautiful deep red colour, 
for which purpose it is used. Its medicinal 
properties are scarcely perceptible. 

_ A’ncuytr. See Ancyle. 

ANCHYLOMERIYSMA. (From ay-= 
XvAoua, tobend.) Sagar uses this term to 
express a concretion, or growing together of 
the soft parts. 

ANCHYLO'SIS. (From ayxvdopai, 
to bend.) A stiff joint. It is divided into 
the true and spurious, according as the mo- 
tion is entirely or but partly lost. This state 
may arise from various causes, as tumefac- 
tion of the ends of the bones, caries, frac- 
ture, dislocation, &c. also dropsy of the 
joint, fleshy excrescences, aneurisms, and 
other tumours. It may also be owing to the 
morbid contraction of the flexor muscles, in- 
duced by the limb being long kept in a par- 
ticular position, as a relief to. pain, after 
burns, mechanical injuries, &c. The rickets, 
white swellings, gout, rheumatism, palsy, 
from lead particularly, and some other dis- 
orders, often lay the foundation of anchy- 
losis: and the joints are very apt to become 
stiff in advanced life. Where the joint is 
perfectly immoveable, little can be done for 
the patient ; but in the spurious form of the 
complaint, we must first endeavour to re- 
move any cause mechanically obstructing the 
motion of the joint, and then to get rid of 
the morbid contraction of the muscles. If 
inflammation exist, this must be first sub- 
dued by proper means. Where extraneous’ 
matters have been deposited, the absorbents' 
must be excited to remove them; and where’ 
the parts are preternaturally rigid, emollient: 
applications will be serviceable. Foment— 
ations, gentle friction of the joint and of the’ 
muscles, which appear rigid, with the cam- 
phor liniment, &c. continued for half an’ 
hour or more two or three times a day ; and: 
frequent attempts to move the joint to a. 
greater extent, especially by the patient ex~ 
erting the proper muscles, not with violence,: 
but steadily for some time, are the most suc- 
cessful means: but no rapid improvement: 
is to be expected in general. Sometimes, int 
obstinate cases, rubbing the part with warm 
brine occasionally, or applying stimulant. 
plasters of ammoniacum, &c. may expedite 
the cure ; and in some instances, particularly 
as following rheumatism,‘ pumping cold 
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‘water on the part every morning has proved. 


remarkably beneficial. Where there is a 
great tendency to contraction ofthe muscles, 
G 3 
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it will be useful to obviate this by some me- 
chanical contrivance. It is proper to bear, 
in mind, where, from the nature of the case, 
complete . anchylosis cannot be prevented, 
that the patient may be much less inconveni- 
enced, by its being made to occur in a par- 
ticular, position; that is in the upper extre- 
mities generally a bent, but in the hip or 
knee an extended one. 

A’xct, A term formerly applied to those 
who have a distorted elbow. 

A’nctnar. Borax. 

ANCIPITIUS. (From Anceps.) Two- 
edged: applied toa leaf which is compressed 
and sharp at:both edges as that of the Typha 
latifolia. he | 

_ Anctrome’tr. See Ancylomele. 

A’NCON. (From. aykaZoua, to em- 
brace; amo-rov ayreto Oat eTEepw osew TO OS EY: 
because the bones meeting and there uniting, 
are folded one‘inte another.) The elbow. 

ANCONE’US. (From ayxwy, the elbow. ) 
A small triangular muscle, situated on the 
back part of the elbow. Anconeus minor 
of. Winslow ; Anconeus vel cubitalis Riolani 
of Douglas. It arises from the ridge, and 
from the external condyle of the humerus, 
by a thick, strong, and short tendon: from 
this it becomes fleshy, and, after running 
about three inches :obliquely backwards, it 
is inserted by its oblique fleshy fibres into the 
back part or ridge of the ulna. Its use is 
to extend the fore-arm. 

ANCONEUS EXTERNUS. 
zensor. cwbiti, 

ANCONEUS INTERNUS. 
tensor cubitt. 

ANcoNEUS Mayor. See Triceps extensor 
cubilt. 

ANCONEUS MINOR. See Anconeus. 

ANCONOID. (Anconoideus.; from 
ayxov, the elbow.) Belonging to the elbow. 

Anconoip process. See Ulna. 

A’NCTER. (Ay«inp, a bond, or button.) 
A fibula, or button, by which the lips of 
wounds are held together.— Gorreus. 

ANCTERIA‘'SMUS. (From wyxinp, 
a button.) The operation of closing the 
lips of wounds ‘together by loops, or but- 
tons. —Galen. 

Ancusitus. A disease of the eyes with 
a sensation as if sand were in them.—,Joh. 
Anglic. Ros. Ang. 

A'NCYLE. (From aykvaos, crooked.) 
Anchyle. A species of contraction, called a 
stiff joint. —Galen. 

Ancytion. See Ancyloglossum. 

ANCYL@OBLE’PHARON. (Ancylo- 
blepharum, 1. n.; from ayKvAn, a hook, and 
Bdepapor, an eyelid.) A disease of the eye, by 
which the eyelids are closed together. — 
Aétius. 

ANCYLOGLO’SSUM. = (Ancyloglos- 
sum, i.n.3; from ayxvAn, a hook, and 
yAwooa, the tongue.) Ancylion of Agineta. 
Tongue-tied. A contraction of the frenulum. 
of the tongue. 


See Triceps ex-. 


See Triceps ex- 
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. ANCYLOME’LE. ~~ (From aykvaos, 
crooked, and undAy, a probe.) -Ancyromede 3 
Anciromele. A crooked probe, or a probe 
with a hook, with which surgeons searched 
wounds.—Galen, &e. 

_ANCYLO’SIS. See Anchylosis. 

Ancyto‘romus. (From aykvay, a hook, 
and reuyw, to cut.) A crooked chirurgical 
knife, or bistoury. A knife for loosening 
the tongue, not now used. 

A’xcyra, (Aykupa, an arichor.) A chi- 
rurgical hook. Epicharmus uses ‘this word 
for the membrum virile, according to 
Gorreus. 

. ANCYROIDES. (Ancyroides proces- 
sus; from oyxvpa, an-anchor, ‘and dos, a 
likeness.) A process of the scapula was so 


called, from its likeness to the beak of an 


anchor, The coracoid -process of the 
scapula. See Scapula. 
AncyRromELE. See Ancylomele. 


ANDALUSITE. A massive mineral, 
of a flesh, and sometimes rose-red, colour, 
belonging to primitive countries, and first 
found in Andalusia in Spain. 

Anderson’s pills. These consist of Bar- 
badoes aloes, with a proportion of jalap, and 
oil of aniseed. 

Anprrsa. A treeof Brazil, the fruit of 
which is bitter and astringent, and used as a 
vermifuge. 

ANDRANATO’MIA. (From avnp, a 
man, and teuvw, to cut.) -Andranatome. 
The dissection of the human body, particu- 
larly of the male. — UM. Aur. Severinus, 
Zootome Democrit. 

Anprapvopocare Lus. (From avdpomodor, 
a slave, and kamndos, a dealer.) A crimp.’ 
‘Galen calls by this name the person whose 
office it was to anoint and slightly to wipe 
the body, to cleanse the skin from foulness. 

ANDREOLITE. A species of ¢rop- 
stone. in 

ANDROCQTE’SIS. (From avnp, a 
man, and xoiJew, to cohabit with.) 1, The 
venereal act. : 

2. The infamous act of sodomy.—dMos. 
chion, &c. 

ANDRO’GYNUS. (From avyp, aman, 
and yuyy, awoman.) 1. An hermaphrodite, 

2. An effeminate person.— Hippocrates. 

3. A plant is said to be androgenous, which 
produces both male and female flowers from 
the same root, as the walnut, beech, horn~ 
beam, nettle, &c. ; ety 

ANDRO'’MACHUS, of ‘Crete, was 
physician to the Emperor Nero. He in- 
vented a composition, supposed to be an 
antidote against poison, called after him, 
Theriaca Andromachi, which he  dedi- 
cated to that Wmperor in a copy of Greek 
verses still preserved. This complicated 
preparation long retained its. reputation, but 
is now deservedly abandoned. 

AnpRo NIon. Andronium. A kind of 
plaster used by AXgineta for carbuncles, in- 
vented by Andren. 
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ANDROPO’GON. (From avn, a 
man, and mwywy,a beard.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Polygamia ; Order, Monecia. 

Anprorocon Narpus. The systematic 
name of Indian nard or spikenard. Spica 
nardi ; Spica Indica. The root of this plant, 
is an ingredient in the mithridate and the- 
riaca; it is moderately warm and pungent, 
accompanied with a flavour not disagreeable. 
It is said to be used by the Orientals as a: 
spice. 

ANDROPOGON sCHZNANTHUS. The sys- 
tematic name of the Camel-hay, or Sweet- 
rush, Juncus odoratus; Fenum camelo- 
rum ; Juncus aromaticus. The dried plant 
is imported into this country from Turkey 
and Arabia. It has an agreeable smell, and 
a warm, bitterish, not unpleasant taste. It 
was formerly employed as a stomachic and 
deobstruent. 

ANDRO’TOMIA. Androtome. Human. 
dissection, particularly of the male. 

*ANDRY, Nicuotas, a physician, born 
at Lyons in 1658. He was made professor 
of medicine at Paris in 1701, and lived to 
the age of 84. Besides a Treatise on 
Worms, and other minor publications, and 
contributions in the Medical and Philoso- 
phical Journals, he was author of a work, 
still esteemed, called ““Orthopedie,’’ or the 
art of preventing:and removing deformities 
in children ; which he proposed to effect by 
regimen, exercise, and various mechanical 
contrivances. 

Aner'srom. (From ava6aww, to ascend. ) 
The herb alkanet, so called from its quick 
growth. See Anchusa. 

ANEILE’SIS. (From aveiew, to roll 
up.) dneilema. An: involution of the guts, 
such asis caused by flatulence and gripes. — 
Hippocrates. 

ANEMIA. (From aveuos, wind.) Fla- 

_tulence. ‘ 

ANE’/MONE. (From avewos, wind; 
so named, because it does not open its flowers 
till blown upon by the wind.): The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system, 
Class, Polyandria ; Order, Polygynia. The 
wind flower.: 

- ANEMONE HeEPATICA. The systematic 
name for the hepatica nobilis of the pharma- 
copeias. Herba trinitatis. Hepatica, or 
herb trinity. This: plant possesses mildly 
adstringent and corroborant virtues, with 
which intentions infusions of it have been 
drunk as tea, or the powder of the dry leaves 
given, to the quantity of half a spoonful at a 
time. 

AnEMont Nimorosa. ‘Fhe systematic 
name of the ranunculus albus of the phar- 
macopeeias. 

are said to cure tinea capitis applied to the 
part: The inhabitants of Kamskatka, it is 
believed, poison their arrows with the root of 
this plant. 


ANEMONE PRATENSIsS. ‘The systematic 


‘Fhe bruised leaves and flowers - 
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name for the Pulsatilla nigricans of the phar- 
macopeeias. This plant, Anemone — pedun- 
culo involucrato, petalis apice reflewis, foliis 
bipinnatis, of Linneus, has been received 
into the Edinburgh pharmacopceia upon the 
authority of Baron Stoerck, who recom- 
mended it as an effectual remedy for most of 
the chronic diseases affecting the eye, par- 
ticularly amaurosis, cataract, and opacity of 
the cornea, proceeding from various causes. 
He likewise found it of great’ service in 
venereal nodes, nocturnal pains, ulcers, caries, 
indurated glands, suppressed’ menses, ser- 
piginous eruptions, melancholy: and palsy. 
The plant, in its recent state, has scarcely 
any smell; but its taste is extremely, acrid; 
and,.when chewed, it corrodes the tongue 
and fauces. 

ANENCE’PHALUS. (From a, priv. 
and eykepados, the brain.) A‘monster with- 
out brains. Foolish.— Galen de Hippocrate. 

A’yxos. A loss of voice and reason: 

ANEPITHYMIA. (From a, priv. 
and em@upua, desire.) Loss of appetitéy 

A’neric. Anerit. Sulphur vivum.- 

A’NESIS. (From avinpt, to relax:) A 
remission, or relaxation, of! a disease; » or 
symptom.—<4eétius, &e. 

Awne'sum. See Anisum. 

ANE’THUM. (Anethwm,i.n. Avnfor ; 
from avev, afar, and Sew, to'run: so called: 
because its roots run out a-great way.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the» 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; :Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial:name of the com- 
mon dill. See Anethum graveolens. 

ANETHUM FaNicutuM. The systematic 
name for the feniculum_ of the shops, 
Sweet fennel, Anethwm — fructibus ovatis of 
Linnzus. The seeds and roots of this in- 
digenous plant are directed by the colleges 
of London and Edinburgh. The seeds 
have an aromatic smell, and. a warm sweetish 
taste, and contain a large proportion of es- 
sential oil, They are stomachic and car- 
minative. The root has a: sweet taste, but 
very little aromatic warmth, and is said to- 
be pectoral and diuretic. . 

ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS.. The systemaa 
tie name for the Anethum of the shops. 
Anethum — fructibus compressis, of Iim- 
neus.— Dill. Anet. This plant is a native 
of Spain, but cultivated in several parts of 
England. The seeds are directed for use 
by the London and Edinburgh Pharmaco-. 
peeias: they have a moderately warm, pun-. 
gent taste, and an aromatic, but sickly smell. 


- There is an essential oil, and a distilled 


water, prepared from them, which are given 
in flatulent colics and dyspepsia. They are 
also said to promote the secretion ef milk. 

ANE’TICA. (Aneticus ; from avinuat, 
to relax.) Medicines which assuage pain, 
according to Andr, Tiraquell. 

Anzrtus. (From éyimpt, remitto.) A 
name given by Good, in his Study of Medi- 
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cine, to a genus of diseases which embraces 
intermittent fevers. See Nosology. 
ANEURI/SMA. = (Aneurisma, -matis. 
neut. Avevpyvouwa; from avevpuyw, to dilate. ) 
An aneurism; a _ preternatural tumour 
formed by the dilatation of an artery. A 
genus of disease ranked by Cullen in the 
class Locales, and order Tumores. There 
are three species of aneurism: 1. The true 
aneurism, aneurisma verum, which is known 
by the presence of a pulsating tumour. The 
artery either seems only enlarged at a small 
part of its tract, and the tumour has a de- 
terminate border, or it seems dilated for a 
considerable Jength, in which circumstance 
the swelling is oblong, and loses itself so 
gradually in the surrounding parts, that 
its margin cannot be exactly ascertained. 
‘The first,.which is the most common, is 
termed circumscribed true aneurism; the 
last, the diffused true aneurism. ‘The symp- 
toms of the circumscribed true aneurism, 
take place as follows: the first thing the 
patient perceives, is an extraordinary throb- 
bing in some particular situation, and, on 
paying a little more attention, he discovers 
there a small pulsating tumour, which en- 
tirely disappears when compressed, but re- 
turns again as soon as the pressure is re- 
moved. It is commonly unattended with 
pain or change in the colour of the skin. 
‘When once the tumour has originated, it 


‘continually grows larger, and at length at-. 


tains a very considerablesize. In proportion 
‘as it becomes larger, its pulsation becomes 
‘weaker, and, indeed, it is almost quite lost, 
when the disease has acquired much mag- 
nitude.. The diminution of the pulsation 
‘has -been ascribed. to the coats'of the artery 
losing their dilatable and elastic quality, in 
proportion as they are distended and in- 
‘durated ; and, consequently, the aneurismal 
‘sac being no longer capable of an alternate 
‘diastole and systole from the action of the 
heart. The fact is also imputed to the 
coagulated blood, deposited on the inner 
surface of the sac, particularly in large 
aneurisms, in which some of the blood is 
always interrupted in its motion. In true 
aneurisms, however, the blood does not coagu- 
late so soon, nor so often as in false ones. 
Whenever such coagulated blood lodges in the 
sac, pressure can only produce a partial dis- 
appearance of the swelling. In proportion 
as the aneurismal sac grows larger, the com- 
raunication into the artery beyond the tumour 
is lessened. Hence, in this state, the pulse 
below the swelling becomes weak and small, 
and the limb frequently cold and oedematous. 
On dissection, the lower continuation of the 
artery is found preternaturally small, and 
contracted. The pressure of the tumour 
on the adjacent parts also produces a variety 
of symptoms, ulcerations, caries, &c. Some~ 
times an accidental contusion, or concussion, 
may detach a piece of coagulum from the 
inner surface of the cyst, and the circulation 
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through the sac be obstructed by it. The 
coagulum may possibly be impelled quite 
into the artery below, so as to induce im- 
portant changes. The danger of an aneurism 
arrives when it is on the point of bursting, 
by which occurrence the patient usually 
bleeds to death; and this sometimes. hap- 
pens in a few seconds. ‘The fatal event 
may generally be foreseen, as the part about: 
to give way becomes particularly tense, 
elevated, thin, soft, and of a dark purple 
colour. 2 The false or spurious ANCULISNL» ' 
aneurisma spurium, is always owing to an 
aperture in the artery, from which the blood» 
gushes into the cellular substance. It may 
arise from an artery being lacerated in violent 
exertions: but the most common occasional 
cause is awound. This is particularly apt 
to occur at the bend of the arm, where the 
artery is exposed to be injured in attempting: 
to bieed. When this happens, as soon as the: 
puncture has been made, the blood gushes 
out with unusual force, of a bright scarlet. 
colour and in an irregular stream, corre- 
sponding to the pulsation of the artery. It 
flows out, however, in an even and less rapid 
stream when pressure is applied higher up 
than the wound. ‘These last are the most 
decisive marks of the artery being opened ; 
for blood often flows from a vein with great 
rapidity, and in a broken current, when the 
vessel is very turgid and situated immediately 
over the artery, which imparts its motion to 
it. The surgeon endeavours precipitately to 
stop the haemorrhage by pressure; and he 
commonly occasions a diffused false aneurism. 
The external wound in the skin is closed, so 
that the blood cannot escape from it; but 
insinuates itself into the cellular substance. 
The swelling thus produced is uneven, often 
knotty, and extends upwards and downs 
wards, along the tract of the vessel. ‘The 
skin is also usually of a dark purple colour. 
Its size increases as long as the internal 
hemorrhage continues, and, if this should 
proceed above a certain pitch, mortification 
of the limb ensues. 3. The varicose aneu- 
rism, aneurisma varicosum: this was first 
described by Dr. W. Hunter. It bappens 
when the brachial artery is punctured in 
opening a vein: the blood then rushes into 
the vein, which becomes varicose. Aneu-- 
risms may happen in any part of the body; 
except the latter species, which can only 
take place where a vein runs over an artery. 
When an artery bas been punctured, the 
tourniquet should be applied, so as to stop 
the flow of blood by compressing the vessel 
above; then the most likely plan of obviating 
the production of spurious aneurism appears 
to be applying a firm compress immediately 
over the wound, and securing it by a bandage, 
or in any other way, so as effectually to. 
close the orifice, yet not prevent the circula- 
tion through other vessels; afterwards keep= 
ing the limb as quiet as possible, enjoining 
the antiphlogistic regimen, and examining 
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daily that no extravasation has happened, 


which would require the compress being’ 


fixed more securely, previously applying the 
tourniquet, and pressing the effused blood as 
much as possible into the vessel. If there 
should be much coldness or swelling of the 
limb below, it will be proper to rub it fre- 
quently with some spirituous or other stimu- 
lant embrocation. Ii is only by trial that it 
can be certainly determined when the wound 
is closed; but always better not to discon- 
tinue the pressure prematurely. The same 
plan may answer, when the disease has al- 
ready come on, if the blood can be entirely, 
or even mostly, pressed into the artery again ; 
at any rate, by determining the circulation on 
collateral branches, it will give greater chance 
of success to a subsequent operation. There 
is another mode, stated to have sometimes 
succeeded, even when there was much coagu- 
lated blood; namely, making strong pressure 
over the whole limb, by a bandage applied 
uniformly, and moistened to make it sit 
closer, as well as to obviate inflammation ; 


but this does not appear so good a plan, at’ 


least in slighter cases. If however the tu- 
mour be very large, and threatens to burst, 
or continues spreading, the operation should 
not be delayed. The tourniquet being ap- 
plied, a free incision is to be made into the 
tumour, the extravasated blood removed, 
and the artery tied both above and below the 
wound, as near to it as may be safe; and if 
any branch be given off between, this must 
be also secured. It is better not to make 
the ligatures tighter, than may be necessary 
to stop the flow of blood; and to avoid in- 
cluding any nerve if possible. Sometimes, 
where extensive’ suppuration or caries has 
occurred, or gangrene is to be apprehended, 
amputation will be necessary: but this mtist 
not be prematurely resolved upon, for often 
after several weeks the pulse has returned in 
the limb below. In the true aneurisni, 
when small and recent, cold and astringent 
applications are sometimes useful ; or mak- 
ing pressure on the tumour, or on the artery 
above, may sueceed ; otherwise an operation 
becomes necessary to save the patient’s life; 
though unfortunately it oftener fails in this 
than in the spurious kind; gangrene ensu- 
ing, or hemorrhage; this chiefly arises from 
the arteries being often extensively diseased, 
so that they are more likely to give way, and 
there is less vital power in the limb. A 
great improvement has been made in the 
mode of operating in these cases by Mr. John 
Hunter, and other modern surgeons, namely, 
instead of proceeding as already explained in 
the spurious aneurism, securing the artery 
some way above, and leaving the rest in a 
great measure to the powers of nature. It 
has been now proved by many instances, 
that when the current of the blood is thus 
interrupted, the tumour will cease to en- 
large, and often be considerably diminished 
byabsorption. There is reason for believing 
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too, that the cures effected spontaneously, or 
by pressure, have been usually owing to the 
trunk above being obliterated. There are 
many obvious advantages in this mode of 
proceeding ; it is more easy, sooner per- 
formed, and disorders the system less, par- 
ticularly as you avoid having a large un- 
healthy sore to be healed; besides there is 
less probability of the vessel being diseased 
at some distance from the tumour. In the 
popliteal aneurism, for example, the artery 
may be secured rather below the middle of 
the thigh, where it is easily come at. The 
tourniquet therefore being applied, and the 
vessel exposed, a strong ligature is to be 
passed round it ; or, which is perhaps prefer- 
able, two ligatures a little distant, subse- 
quently cutting through the artery between 
them, when the two portions contract among 
the surrounding flesh. It is proper to avoid 
including the nerve or vein, but not un- 
necessarily detach the vessel from its attach- 
ments. For greater security one end of each 
ligature, after being tied, may be passed 
through the intercepted portion of artery, 
that they may not be forced off. Then the 
wound is to be closed by adhesive plaster, 
merely leaving the ends of the ligatures 
hanging out, which will after some time 
come away. However it must be remem- 
bered that hemorrhage is liable to occur, 
when this happens, even three or four weeks 
after the operation ; so that proper precau- 
tions are required, to check it as soon as 
possible; likewise the system should be 
lowered previously, and kept so during the 
cure. When a true aneurism changes into 
the spurious form, which is known by the 
tumour spreading, becoming harder, and 
with a less distinct pulsation, the operation 
becomes immediately necessary. When ar 
aneurism is out of the reach of an operation, 
life may be prolonged by occasional bleed- 
ing, a spare diet, &c. ; and when the tumour 
becomes apparent externally, carefully guard- 
ing it from injury. In the varicose aneurism 
an operation will be very seldom if ever re- 
quired, the growth of the tumour being li- 
mited. 
ANEURISMA 
ANEURISMA 


See Aneurisma. 
varicosum. See Aneurisma. 
ANEURISMA verUM. See Aneurisma. 

ANE’XIS. (From avexa, to project.) A 
swelling, or protuberance. : 

ANGEIOLO’GY. (Angeiologia, @. f. ; 
from ayyetoy, a vessel, and Aoyos, a dis- 
course.) A dissertation, or reasoning, upon 
the vessels of the body. 

ANGEIOTISMUS. (From ayyéov, a 
vessel, and Teuvw, to cut.) An angeiotomist, 
or skilful dissector of the vessels. ' 

ANGEIO’TOMY. (Angeivtomia ; from 
aryyelov, a vessel, and Teuvw, to cut.) The 
dissection of the blood-vessels of an animal 
body; also the opening of a vein, or an 
artery. 


 ANGE’LICA. (So called from its sup- 


SPURIUM: 
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posed angelic virtues.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. An- 
gelica. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the garden- 
angelica. See Angelica archangelica. 

ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. The systematic 
name for the angelica of the shops. Milza- 
della Angelica —foliorum impari lobato of 
Linneus. A plant, a native of Lapland, 
but cultivated in our gardens. The roots of 
angelica have a fragrant, agreeable sinell, 
and a bitterish, pungent taste. The stalk, 
leaves, and seeds, which are also directed in 
the pharmacopceias, possess the same quali- 
ties, though in an inferior degree. Their 
virtues are aromatic and carminative. 
sweatmeat is made, by the confectioners, of 
this root, which is extremely agreeable to 
the stomach, and is surpassed, only by that 
of ginger. , 

Angelica, garden. 
gelica. ’ 

ANGELICA PILULA. Anderson’s Scots pill. 

ANGELICA sativa. See Angelica sylvestris. 

ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS. -Angelica sativa. 
Wild angelica. Angelica —/foliis equalibus 
ovato-lanceolatis serratis, of Linnzeus. . This 
species of angelica possesses similar proper- 
ties to the garden species, but in a much 
inferior degree. It is only used when the 
latter cannot be obtained. The seeds, pow- 
dered and put in the hair, kill lice. 

Angelica, wild. See Angelica sylvestris. 

ANGELICUS. (From angelus, an an- 
gel.) Some plants, &c. are so called from 
their supposed superior virtues. 

ANGELICcUs PULVIs. Submuriate of mer- 
cury. ; 

ANGELINA. Angelina zanoni acoste. A 
tree of vast size, sometimes above sixteen feet 
thick, growing in rocky and sandy places in 
Malabar in the East Indies. It bears ripe 
fruit in December. 
are said to alleviate pains and stiffness of the 
joints, and dismiss swelling of the testes 
caused by external violence; and are also 
said to be useful in the cure of venereal 
complaints. 

ANGELINA cortex. The name of the 
tree from which the Corter angeline is pro- 
cured. It is a native of Grenada. This 
bark has been recommended as an_anthel- 
mintic for children. 

Awncetoca’cos. The purging Indian plum. 
See Afyrobalanus. 

A’ne1. (From angor, anguish; because 
of their pain.) Buboes in the groin. — Fal- 
lopius de Morbo Gallico. 

ANGIGLO’SSUS. (From ayxvan, a 
hook, and yAwooa, the tongue.) A person 
who stammers. 

ANGINA. (Angina, @. f.; ftom ayxw, 
to strangle ; because it is often attended with 
a sense of strangulation.) A sore throat. 
See Cynanche. 

ANGINA LINI. 


See ngelica archan- 


A name used by some of 


A. 


The dried leaves heated - 
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the later Greek writers to express what the 
more ancient writers of this nation’ called 
linoxostres, and the Latins epilinum: which. 
is the cuscuta or dodder, growing on the 
linum or flax, as that on the thyme was called 
epithymum. See Cuscuta. vith 

Anecina Maticnas Malignant or putrid. 
sore throat. See Cynanche maligna. ° 

ANGINA PAROTIDEA. The mumps. 
Cynanche parotidea. 

ANGINA PECTORIS. Syncope anginosa 
of Dr. Parry, An acute constrictory pain 
at the lower end of the sternum, inclin- 
ing rather to the left side, and extending 
up into the left arm, accompanied with. 
great anxiety. Violent palpitations of the: 
heart, laborious breathings, and a sense of 
suffocation, are the characteristic symptoms 
of this disease. —It is found to attack men 
much more frequently than women, parti- 
cularly those who have short necks, who 
are inclinable to corpulency, and who, at. 
the.same time, lead an inactive and seden- 
tary life. Although it is sometimes met 
with in persons under the age of twenty,. 
still it more frequently occurs in those who 
are between forty and fifty. In slight cases, 
and in the first stage of the disorder, the fit 
comes on by going up-hill, up-stairs, or by 
walking at a quick pace after a hearty meal; 
but as the disease advances, or becomes more 
violent, the paroxysms are apt to be excited . 
by certain passions of the mind; by slow 
walking, by riding on horseback, or in a 
carriage ; or by sneezing, coughing, speak- 
ing, or straining at stool. In some cases,. 
thd attack the patient from two to four in 
the morning, or whilst sitting or standing, 
without any previous exertion or obvious’ 
cause. On asudden, he is seized with an 
acute pain iv the breast, or rather at the 
extremity of the sternum, inclining to the 
left side, and extending up into the arm, as 
far as the insertion of the deltoid muscle, 
accompanied by a sense of suffocation, great 
anxiety, and an idea that its continuance, or 
increase, would certainly be fatal. In the 
first stage of the disease, the uneasy sensa= 
tion at the end of the sternum, with the. 
other unpleasant symptoms, which ‘seemed 
to threaten a suspension of life by a perseve=. 
rance in exertion, usually go off upon the 
person’s standing still, or turning from the 
wind ; but, in a more advanced stage, they 
do not so readily recede, and the paroxysms 
are much more violent. During the fit, the 
pulse sinks, in a greater or less degree, and 
becomes irregular; the face and extremities 
are pale, and bathed in a cold sweat; andy. 
for a while, the patient is perhaps deprived 
of the powers of sehse and voluntary mo- 
tion. ‘The disease having recurred more or. 
less frequently during the space of some 
years, a violent attack at last puts a sudden 
period to his existence. Angina pectoris is 
attended with a considerable degree of dan~ 
ger; and it usually happens that the per2 


See. 
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son is carried off suddenly, It mostly de« 
pends upon an ossification of the coronary 
arteries, and then we can never expéct to 
effect a radical cure. During the paroxysms, 
considerable relief is to be obtained from 
fomentations, and administering powerful 
antispasmodics, such as opium and ether 
combined together. The application of a 
blister to the breast is likewise attended 
sometimes with a good effect. As the pain- 
ful sensation at the extremity of the ster- 
num often admits of a temporary relief, 


from an evacuation of wind by the mouth,’ 


it may be proper to give frequent doses of 
carminatives, such as peppermint, carraway, 
or cinnamon water. Where these fail in 
the desired effect, a few drops of ol. anisi, 
on a little sugar, may be substituted. 

With the view of preventing the recur- 
rence of the disorder, the patient should 
carefully guard against passion, or other 
emotions of the mind: he should use a 
light, generous diet, avoiding every thing of 
a heating nature; and he should take care 
never to overload the stomach, or to use any 
kind of exercise immediately after eating. 
Besides these precautions, he should endea- 
your to counteract obesity, which has been 
considered asa predisposing cause; and this 
is to be effected most safely by a ‘vegetable 
diet, moderate exercise at proper times, early 
rising, and keeping the body perfectly open. 
It has been observed that angina pectoris is 
a disease always attended with considerable 
danger, and, in most instances, has proved 
fatal under every mode of treatment. We 
are given, however, to understand, by Dr. 
Macbride, ‘that of late, several cases of it 
have been treated with great success, and 
the disease radically removed, by inserting a 
large issue in each thigh. These, therefore, 
should never be neglected. In one case, 
with a view of correcting, or draining off 
the irritating fluid, he ordered, instead of 
issues, a mixture of lime-water with a little 
of the spirituous juniperi comp., and an 
alterative proportion of Huxham’s antimo- 
nial wine, together with a plain, light, per- 
spirable diet. From this course the patient 
was soon apparently mended; but it was 
not until after the insertion of a large issue 
in each thigh, that he was restored to perfect 
health. 


AnciIna Tonsittaris. Seé¢ Cynanche 
\ 


tonsillaris. 

ANGINA TRACHEALIS. See Cynanche tra- 
chealis, ed 

ANGIOCARPI. The name given by 


Persoon to a division of funguses which bear 
their seeds internally. They are either hard 
or membranous, tough and leathery. 

ANGIOLO/GY. (Angiologia; from 
wyyeov, a vessel, and Aoyos, a discourse.) 
The doctrine of the vessels of the human 
body. 


ANGIOSPERMIA. (From eyyos, a 
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vessel, and OMEPHCL, “A seed.) The name of 
an order of plants in the class Didynamia of 
the sexual system of Linnzus, the seeds of 
which are lodged in a pericarpium or seed- 
vessel. 

ANGIOsPERMa: HERBa. Those plants, 
the seeds of which are inclosed in a covering 
or vessel. 

A/NGLICUS. (From Anglia, England.) 
The sweating sickness, which was so ende- 
mie and fatal in England, was called Sudor 
Anglicanus. See Sudor Anglicus. 

Anco/tam. A very tall tree of Malabar, 
possessing vermifuge powers. 

ANGO!NE. (From ayxw, tostrangle.) A 
nervous sort of quinsy, or hysteric suffoca- 
tion, where the fauces are contracted and 
stopped up without inflammation. 

A/NGOR. (Angor, oris. m.; from Ango.). 


_ Agony or intense bodily pain. — Galen. 


A’NGOS.  (Ayyos, a vessel.) A vessel. 
A collection of humours. 

ANGULATUS. Angled. A term used 
to designate stem, leaves, petioles, &c. which 
prevent several acute angles in their cireum- 
ference. ‘There are several varieties of an- 
gular stems. 

1. Triangulatus, three-angled; asin Cac- 
tus triangularis. 


2. Qusacdcuranletine four-angled ; as in 
Cactus tetragonis. 
3. Quinqueangulatus, five-angled ; as in 


Castus pentagonus. 

4. Hevangulatus, six-angled ; as in Cactus 
heragonus. 

5. Multiangulatus, many-angled; as in 
Cactus cereus. 

6. Obtusangularis, obluse-angled ; 
Scrofularia nodosa. 

7. Acutangulatus, 
Scrofularia aquatica. 

8. Caulis triqueter, three-sided, but with 
flat-sides ; as in Hedysarum iriquetrum, Viola 
mirabilis, ‘Carer acuta. 

9. Caulis tetraquetrus, quadrangular with 
flat-sides ; as in Hypericum quadrangulare, 
Mentha officinales. 

For angular leaves, see Leaf, Petiole, &e. 

ANGULOSUS. Angular. 

ANGUSTU RE CORTEX: "A bark imported 
from Angustura. See Cusparia, 

ANHELA‘TION. (Anhelatio; from 
anhelo, to breathe with difficulty.) -Anheli- 
tus. Shortness of breathing. 

ANHYDRITE. Anhydrous gypsum. 
There are six varieties of this mincral sul- 
phate’ of lime. 1. The compact. ~ 2. The 
granular. 3. The fibrous. 4. The ra- 
diated. 5. The sparry or cube spar. 6. The 
siliciferous or vulpinite. 

Annypros. A name given by the 
ancient Greeks, to express one of those 
kinds of Sirychna or nightshades, which, 
when taken internally, caused madness, 

ANHYDROUS. (From a; neg, 
vowp, water.) Without water. 


as in 


acute-angled ; as in’ 


and 
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Anicr/ton. (From a, priv. and vixn, vic- 
tory.) A name of a plaister invented by 
Crito, and so called because it was thought 
an infallible or invincible remedy for achores, 
or scald-head. It was composed of litharge, 
alum, and turpentine, and is described by 
Galen. 

Anil. The name of the Indigo plant. 

A’/NIMA. A soul: whether rational, 
sensitive or vegetative. The word is pure 
Latin, formed of aveuos, breath. It is some- 
times used by physicians to denote the prin- 
ciple of life in the body, in which sense 
Willis calls the blood anima brutalis. By 
chemists it was used figuratively for the vo- 
latile principle in bodies, whereby they were 
capable of being raised by the fire; and by 
the old writers on botany, materia medica, 
and pharmacy, it. was frequently employed 
to denote its great efficacy: hence anima 
hepates, aloes, rhabarbari, &c. 

Anima ALors. Refined aloes. 

ANIMA ARTICULORUM. <A name of the 
Hermodactyles. See Hermodactylus. 

ANIMA HEPATIS. Sal martis. 

Anima Prutmonum. ‘The soul of the 
lungs. A name given to saffron, on account 
of its use in asthmas. 

ANIMA RHABARBARI. The best rhubarb. 

ANIMA saTuRNI. A preparation of lead. 

ANIMA VENERis. A preparation of cop- 
per. 

ANIMAL. An organized body en- 
dowed with life and voluntary motion. 
The elements which enter into the composi- 
tion of the bodies of animals, are solid, 
liquid, gaseous, and inconfinable. 

Solid Elements. Phosphorus, sulphur, 
carbon, iron, manganese, potassium, lime, 
soda, magnesia, silica, and alumina. 

Liquid Elements. Muriatic acid ; water, 
which in this case may be considered as an 
element, enters into the organization, and 
constitutes three-fourths of the bodies of 
animals. 

Gaseous Elements. 
azote. 

Inconfinable Elements. 
electric and magnetic fluids. 

These diverse elements, united with each 
other, three and three, four and four, &c. 
according to laws still unexplained, form 
_ what we name the proximate principles of 
animals. 

Prozimate Materials, or Principles. These 
are divided into azotised and non-azotised. 

. The azotised principles are: albumen, 
fibrin, gelatin, mucus, cheese-curd princi- 
ple, urea, uric acid, osmazome, colouring 
matter of the blood. 

The non-azotised principles are: the 
acetic, benzoic, lactic, formic, oxalic, rosacic; 
acids; sugar of milk, sugar of diabetic 
urine; picromel, yellow colouring matter of 
bile, and of other liquids or solids which 
become yellow accidentally, the blistering 


Oxygen, hydrogen, 


Caloric, light, 
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principle of cantharides, spermaceti, biliary’ 
calculus, the odoriferous principles of am- 
bergris, musk, castor, civet, &c. which are 
searcely known, except for their faculty of 
acting on the organ of smell. 

Animal fats are not immediate, simple, 
proximate principles. It is proved that 
human fat, that of the pig, of the sheep, &c. 
are principally formed by two fatty bodies; 
stearin and elain, which present very differs 
ent characters that may be easily separated. — 

Neither-is the butter of the cow a simple 
body ; it contains acetic acid, a yellow co- 
louring principle, an odorous principle, 
which is very manifest in fermented cheese. 

We must not reckon amongst these sub- 
stances, adipoeire, a matter whieh is seen in 
bodies long buried in the earth: it is eom- 
posed of margarine, of a fluid aeid fat, of 
an orange colouring principle, and of a 
peculiar odorous substance. Nor must this 
substance be confounded with spermaceti, 
and the biliary calculus, which are them- 
selves very different from each other. It 
does not contain a single principle anala- 
gous to them. 

Organic Elements. The materials or prin~ 
ciples above mentioned combine amongst 
themselves, and from their combination 
arise the organic elements, which are 
solid or liquid. The laws or forces that 
govern these combinations are entirely un- 
known. 

Organic Solids. 'The solids have some- 
times the form of canals, sometimes that of 
large or small plates, at other times they 
assume that of membranes. In man the 
total weight of solids is generally eight or 
nine times less than that of liquids. This 
proportion is nevertheless variable according 
to many circumstances. 

The ancients believed that all the organic 
solids might be reduced by ultimate analysis 
to simple fibres, which they supposed were 
formed of earth, oil, and iron. Haller, who 
admitted this idea of the ancients, owns that 
this fibre is visible only. to the éye of the 
mind. Jnvisibilis est ea fibra sola; nientis 
acie disiinguimus. ‘'Fhis is just the same as 
if he had said that it does not exist at all, 
which nobody at present doubts. 

The ancients also admitted secondary 
fibres, which they supposed to be formed by 
particular modifications of the simple fibre. 
Thence, the nervous, muscular, parenchyma- 
tous, osseous fibre. 

Chaussier has lately proposed to admit 
four sorts of fibres, which he calls laminary, 
nerval, muscular, and albuginoiis. 

Science was nearly in this state when 
Pinel conceived the idea of distinguishing 
the organic solids, not by fibfes, but by 
tissues or systems. Bichat applied it to all 
the solid parts of the bodies of animals: 
The classification of Bichat has been pers 
fected by Dupuytren, and Richerand. 
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Classification of the Tissues. 


BECHIUIAT * ocvesygtycsccibscessvessesonses | 
Arterial. 
2. Vascular } Vero 
Lymphatic. 
Ns 5 Cerebral. ! 
. Ganglaic. 
ERIS oc canecscsuccssravbeesseunente 
’ Fibrous. 5 
5. Fibrous -} Hire-irtaginows, 5 
Dermoid. Ka 
Muscular J Voluntary. ve 
Involuntary. 


6. 

7. Erectile 
Ge BEUCOUS © 2. sees age ese ccccepsonnncnesees 
SPTCUS sencpscuncsctcocnensesornccengecs 
0. Horny or § Hairy. 

Epidermic + aideriatd: 

11. Parenchymatous, Glandular. ey 
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These systems, associated with each other 
and with the fluids, compose the organs, or 
instruments of life. When many organs 
tend by their action towards a common end, 
we name them, collectively considered, an 
apparatus. ‘The number of apparatus, and 
their disposition, constitute the differences of 
animals. —Magendie. 

ANIMAL actions. -dctiones animales. 
Those actions, or functions, are so termed, 
which are performed through the means of 
the mind. To this class belong the external 
and internal senses, the voluntary action 
of muscles, voice, speech, watching, and 
sleep. See Action. 

Animal Heat. See Heat Animal. 

Animal Economy. See Economy animal. 

Animal Oil. Oleum animale. Oleum 
animale Dippolu. An empyreumatic oil, ob- 
tained from the bones of animals, recom- 
mended as an anodyne and antispasmodic. 

A’nimE cummi. The substance which 
bears this name in the shops is a resin. See 
Hymenea courbaril. 

A’NIMI DELIQUIUM. (From animus, the 
mind, and delinquo, to leave.) Fainting. 
See Syncope. 

A’NIMUS._ This word is to be distin- 
guished from anima; which generally ex- 
presses the faculty of reasoning, and animus 
the being in which that faculty resides, 

Anw/ea. <A root which grows in the 
Antilles islands, and is used by sugar-bakers 
for refining their sugar. 

ANISCA/LPTOR. (From anus, the 
breech, and scalpo, to scratch.) The latis- 
simus dorsi is so called, because it is the 
muscle chiefly instrumental in performing 
this office. — Bartholin. — . 

Anisoracuys. (From avios, unequal, 
and taxvs, quick.) A quick and unequal 
pulse.— Gorr@us. 

_ ANI'SUM. (From a, neg. and wos, 
equal.) See Pimpinella anisum. . 

ANIsUM sINENSE. See JIilicium anisatum. 

ANIsuUM STELLATUM. See Jilicium. 

Anisumyu.earer, See Pimpinella anisum. 
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ANNEAL, We know too little of the 
arrangement of particles to determine, what 
it is that constitutes or produces brittleness 
in any substance. Ina considerable num- 
ber of instances of bodies which are capa- 
ble of undergoing ignition, itis found that 
sudden cooling renders them hard and brit- 
tle. This is a real inconvenience in glass, 
and also in steel, when this metallic sub- 
stance is required to be soft and flexible. 
The inconveniencies are avoided by cooling 
them very gradually, and this process is 
called annealing. Glass yessels, or other 
articles, are carried into an oyen or apart- 
ment near the great furnace, called the leer, 
where they are permitted to cool, in a 
greater or less time, according to their thick- 
ness and bulk, The annealing of steel, or 
other metallic bodies, consists simply in 
heating them, and suffering them to cool 
again, either upon the hearth of the furnace, 
or in any other situation where the heat is 
moderate, or at least the temperature is not 
very cold. Y 

Annotio. See Biva orleana. 

ANNUAL. (Annuus, yearly.) A term 
applied in botany to plants and roots, which 
are produced from the seed, grow to their 
full extent, and die in one year or season, as 
Papaver somniferum, Helianthus annuus, 
Hordeum, Triticum, &e. 

Annur/nres, (From* annuo, to nod.) 
Some muscles of the head were formerly so 
called, because they perform the office of 
nodding, or bending the head downwards, — 
Cowper, &c. 

ANNULAR. (Annularis; from An- 
nulus, a ring, because it is ring-like, or 
the ring is worn on it, or it surrounds any 
thing like a ring.) Like a ring; thus,” 
annular bone, &c. 

Annular bone, Circulus osseus. A ring- 
like bone, placed before the cavity of the 
tympanum in the foetus. 

Annular cartilage. See Trachea. 

ANNULA/RIS. Annularis digitus, The 
ring-finger. The one between the little and 
middle fingers. 

ANNULARIS PRocEssuS- See Pons varolii. 

A’NNULUS. § (Annulus, i, m., a ring.) 
A ring. In botany applied to the slender 
membrane surrounding the stem of the 
fungi. : 

ANNuULUs ABpominis. The abdominal 
ring. An oblong separation of tendinous 
fibres, called an opening, in each groin, 
through which the spermatic chord in men, 
and the round ligament of the uterus in 
women, pass, It is through this part that 
the abdominal viscera fall in that species of 
hernia, which is called bubonocele. See 
Obliquus externus abdominis. 

A’/NO. (Avw, upwards; in opposition to 
katw, downwards.) Upwards, 

ANOCATHA’RTIC. (From ayw, up- 
wards, and kadatpw, to purge.) Emetic, or 
that which purges upwards, , 
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- ANOCHEI’LON. (From avw, up- 
wards, and xevAos, the lip.) The upper lip. 

Ano’pia. (From a, neg. and odos, the 
way.) - Hippocrates uses this word for in- 
accuracy and irregularity in the description 
and treatment of a disease. 

ANO’DYNA. See Anodyne. 

ANODYNE. (Anodynus ; from a, priv. 
and wduvy, pain,) Those ‘medicines are 
termed Anodynes, which ease pain and. pro- 
cure sleep. They are divided into three 
sorts ; paregorics, or such as assuage pain ; 
hypnotics, or such as relieve by procuring 
sleep; and narcotics, or such as ease the 
patient by stupifying him. 

ANO'DYNUM MARTIALE, Ferrum ammo- 
niatum precipitated from water by potassa. 

ANO'DYNUM MINERALE. Sal prunella. 

ANOMALOUS. . (From a, priv. and 
vouG-, a law.) This term is! often applied 
to those diseases, the symptoms of which do 
not appear with that regularity which is gene- 
rally observed in diseases. A disease is also 
said to be anomalous, when the symptoms are 
so varied as not to bring it under the de- 
scription of any known affection. 

ANQO’MPHALOS. (From a, priv. and 
ouparos, the navel.) Anomphalus. \With- 
out a navel. 

ANO’NYMUS. (Anonymus, from a, 
priv. and ovowa, name.) Nameless; some 
eminences of the brain are called columne 
anonyme ; and it was formerly applied to 
one of the cricoid muscles. 

ANO/RCHIDES. (From a, priv. and 
opxis, the testicle.) Children are so termed 
which come into the world without testicles, 
This is a very common occurrence. The 
testicles of many male infants at the time of 
birth are within the abdomen. | The time of 
their descent is very uncertain, and instances 
have occurred where they have not reached 
the scrotum at the age of ten or fifteen. 

ANOREXIA. (Anorevia, a, f.; from 
a, priv. and opetis, appetite.) A want. of 
appetite, without loathing of food. Cullen 
ranks this genus of disease in the class 
Locales, and order Dysorexie. He believes it 
to be generally symptomatic, but enumerates 
two species, viz. the Anorexia humoralis, and 
the Anorexia atonica. See Dyspepsia. 

ANO’SMIA. (Anosmia, @, f.; from a, 
neg. and ogw, to smell.) A loss of the 
sense of smelling. This genus of disease is 
arranged by Cullen in the order Locales, and 
order Dysesthesig. When it arises from a 
disease of the Schneiderian membrane, it is 
termed Anosmia organica ; and when from 
no manifest cause, Anosmia atonica, 

A’/NSER.. (Anser, eris. m.; a goose or 
gander.) The name of a genus of birds. 

ANSER pomeE'sticus: The tame goose. 
The flesh of this bird is somewhat similar to 
that of the duck, and requires the assistance 
of spirituous and stimulating substances, to 
enable the stomach to digest it. Both are 
very improper for weak stomaths, « - 
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ANSERI'NA. (From anser, a goose ; 


so called, because geese eat it.) See Poten- 
tilla anserina. 

ANT. See Formica rufa. 

Ant, acid of. See Formic acid. 

ANTACID. § (Antacidus; from avit, 
against, and acidus, acid.) That which 
destroys acidity. The action of antacids in 
the human stomach, is purely chemical, as 
they merely combine“with the acid present, 
and neutralize it. They are only pallia- 
tives, the generation of acidity being. to be 
prevented by restoring the tone of the sto- 
mach and its vessels. Dyspepsia and. diar- 
rhoea are the diseases in which they are em- 
ployed. The principal antacids in use are 
the alkalies; e.g. Liquoris potasse, gutt. xv. 
or from 5 to 15 gr. of subcarbonate of pot- 
assa, or soda dissolved in water. The solu- 
tion of soda, called double soda-water, or 
that of potassa supersaturated with carbonic 
acid, is more frequently used, as being 
more pleasant. Ammonia has been recom- 
mended as preferable to every other antacid, 
from 10 to 20 drops of the liquor ammoniz 
in a cupful of water. The liquor calcis, or 
lime water, is likewise used to correct acid- 
ity, two or three ounces being taken occa- 
sionally. Creta preparata alone, or with 
the addition of a small quantity of any aro- 
matic — chele cancrorum preparate ; mag- 
nesia also and its carbonate, are used for the 
same purpose. 

ANTAGONIST. (Antagonistus, coun- 
teracting.) A term applied to those museles 
which have opposite functions. Such are 
the flexor and extensor of any limb, the one 
of which contracts it, the other stretches it 
out; and also the abductors and adductors. 
Solitary muscles are those without any an- 
tagonist, as the heart, &e¢. 

ANTA’LGIC. (Antalgicus ; from avi, 
against, and aAyos, pain.) That which 
relieves pain, ; 

ANTA’‘/LKALINE. — ‘(Antalkalinus ; 
from avi, against, and alkali, an alcali.) 
‘That which possesses the power of neutraliz- 
ing alkalies. All the acids are of this class. 

ANTAPHRODISVAC. — (Antaphro- 
disiacus ; from avjt, against, and Adpodi)y, 
Venus.) Anti-venereal, or whatever extin- 
guishes amorous desires. 

Antaruropi’tic. The same. 

Antaro/posis. (From aviarodidwu, to 
reciprocate.) A vicissitude, or return of the 
paroxysm of fevers. — Hippocrates. Called 
by Galen epidosis. 

Antaris. Mercury. 

Awnrarturirtic, See Antiarthritic. 

Anrastuma’tic. See Antiasthmatic. 

Anratro‘ruic. See Antiatrophic. - 

Anrecue’sis. . (From avjexouat, to re- 
sist.) A violent stoppage in the bowels, 
which resists all efforts to remove it. — Hip- 
pocrates. , 

Ayre.a’sium. (From ante, before, and 
labiwm, a lip.) ‘The extremity of the lip. 
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Avte’mpasis. (From avi, mutually, and 
euéatvw, to enter.) A coalescence, or union 
of bone. — Galen. ; 

Anteme’tic. See Antiemetic. 

Antenea’smus. (From avi, against, and 
reveruos, implacable.) ‘That species of mad- 
ness in which the patient endeavours to de- 
stroy himself, 

Anrepuia/ttic. See Antiphialtic. 

Anterite pric. See Antiepileptic. 

ANTE’/RIOR. Before. A term applied 
to what may be situated before another of 
the same kind, as a muscle, a projection, 
eminence, lobe, artery, &c. 

ANTERIOR AURIS. Musculus‘' anterior 
auris, One of the common muscles of the 
ear, situated before the external ear. It 
arises thin and membranous, near the pos- 
terior part of the zygoma, and is inserted into 
-asmall eminence on the back of the helix, 
opposite to the concha, which it draws a 
little forwards and upwards. 

ANTERIOR INTERCOSTAL. Nervus inter- 
costalis anterior. Splanchnic nerve. <A 
branch of the great intercostal that is given 
off in the thorax. 


ANTERIOR MALLET. See Lawator tym- 


ani. 
ANTHE'LIX. See Anitihelix. 
AntHEetmia. (From gyi, against, and 


€Auivs, a worm; so called, because it was 
thought of great virtue in expelling worms. ) 
See Spigelia anthelmia and Marilandica. 
ANTHELMINTIC. (Anthelminticus ; 
from avjt, against, and eApivs, a worm.) 
Whatever procures the evacuation of worms 
from the stomach and intestines. The 
greater number of anthelminties act me- 
ehanically, dislodging the worms, by the 
sharpness or roughness of their particles, 
or by their cathartic operation. Some 
seem to have no other qualities than those 
of powerful bitters by which they either 
prove noxious to these animals, or remove 
that debility of the digestive organs, by 
which the food is not properly assimi- 
lated, or the secreted fluids poured into 
the intestines are not properly prepared ; 
circumstances from whieh it has been 
supposed the generation of worms may 
arise. The principal medicines belonging 
to this class, are, mercury, gamboge, Geof- 
fra inermis, tanacetum, polypodium filix 
mas, spigelia marilandica, artemisia san- 
tonica, olea Europea, stannum pulverisa- 
- tum, ferri limaturz, and dolichos pruriens ; 
which see under their respective heads. 
A‘/NTHEMIS. (Anthemis, midis. foem.; 
from avéew, floreo; because it bears an 
abundance of flowers.) 1, The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan. system. 
Class, Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia su- 
perflua. : 
» 2.. The name in the London Pharmaco- 
peeia for chamomile. See Anthemis nobilis. 
_ Ayruemis coruna. The systematic name 
for the plant called Cétulu foitida ; Chame- 
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melum foetidum, in the pharmacopeias. 
Mayweed. Stinking chamomile. This plant, 
‘Anthemis ::—receptaculis conicis pateis se- 
taceis, seminibus nudis, of Linnzus, has 
a very disagreeable smell; the leaves, a 
strong, acrid, bitterish taste; the flowers, 
however, are almost insipid. It is said to 
have been useful in hysterical affections, but 
is very seldom employed. 

ANTHEMIS NoBILIs. The systematic name 
for the Chamamelum ; Chamemelum nobile ; 
Chamomilla romana ; Euanthemon of Galen. 
Anthemis of the last London pharmacopocia. 
Common chamomile. Anthemis — foliis 
pinnato-compositis linearibus acutis subvillosis, 
of Linnezus. Both the leaves and flowers 
of this indigenous plant have a strong 
though not ungrateful smell, and a very 
bitter, nauseous taste : but the latter are the 
bitterer, and considerably more aromatic. 
They possess tonic and stomachic qualities, 
and are much employed to restore tone to 
the stomach and intestines, and as a pleasant 
and cheap bitter. They have been long 
successfully used for the cure of intermit- 
tents, as well as of fevers of the irregular 
nervous kind, accompanied with visceral ob- 
structions. The flowers have been found 
useful in hysterical affections, flatulent or 
spasmodic colics, and dysentery; but, from 
their laxative quality, Dr. Cullen tells us 
they proved hurtful in diarrhceas. A simple 
infusion is frequently taken to excite vomit- 
ing, or for promoting the operation of 
emetics, Externally they are used in the 
decoctum pro fomento, and are an ingredient 
in the decoctum malve compositum. 

ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. ‘The plant from 
which we obtain the pyrethrum of the phar- 
macopeeias ; dsterantium ; Buphthalmum cre- 
ticum; Bellis montana putescens acris ; Den- 
taria; Herba salivaris; Pes Alexandrinus. 
Spanish Chamomile ; pellitory of Spain. 
Anthemis : —caulibus simplicibus unifloris 
decumbentibus — foliis pinnato-multifidis, of 
Linnezus. This root, though cultivated in 
this country, is generally imported from 
Spain. Its taste is hot and acrid, its acri- 
mony residing in a resinous principle. The 
ancient Romans, it is said, employed the 
root of this plant as a pickle. In its recent 
state, it is not so pungent as when dried, 
and yet, if applied to the skin, it produces 
inflammation. Its qualities are stimulant ; 
but it is never used, except as a masticatory, 
for relieving toothaches, rheumatic affec- 
tions of the face, and paralysis of the tongue, 
in which it affords relief by stimulating the 
excretory ducts of the salival glands. 

ANTHERA. (From ayvdos, a flower.) 

1. A compound medicine used by the 
ancients ; so called from its florid colour. — 
Galen. igineta. 

2. The male part of the fructification of 
plants: —so called by Linnzus, by way 
of eminence. The male genital organ of 
plants consists of thrée parts, the filament, 
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anther, and pollen. The anthera is the little 
head or extremity which rests on the filament. 

Different terms are applied to the anthers 
from their figure : 

. Oblong; asin Lilium candidum. 

. Globose; asin Mercurialis annua. 

. Semilunar ; asin Fragaria vesca. 

. Angular ; asin Tulipa gesneriana. 
Linear; as in the grasses and Protea. 
. Didymous ; as in Digitalis purpurea. 

. Arrow-shaped ; as in Crocus sativus. 

. Bifid, parted half way down in two; 
as in the grasses and rica. 

9. Shield-like or peliate, of a round shape ; 
asin Tarus baccata. 

10. Dentate, with a tooth-like margin ; as 
in Tarus baccata. - 

11. Hairy; asin Lamium album. 

_ 12. Bicorn, with two divisions like horns; 
as with drbutus uva ursi and Vaccinium 
myrtilus. 

13. Cristate, having cartilaginous points. 

14. Crucial ; as in Mellitis. 

15. Double or twin-like; as in Callisia and 
Hura. 

16. Rostrate; as in Osbeckia. 

17. Subulate, or awl-shaped ; 
genus Roella. 

18. Cordate; asin Cupraria. 

19. Reniform, kidney-shaped ; as in T'ra- 
descantia and Ginora. 

20. Trigonal, or three-cornered ; as in the 
Rose. 

21. Tetragonal, or four-cornered ; 
Cannabis and Dictamnus. 

From their situation : 

22. Erect, with its base upon the apex of 
the filament ; as in Tulipa gesneriana. 

23. Incuméent, lying horizontally upon 
the filament, as in Amaryllis formossima. 

24. Versatile, when the incumbent anther 
adheres so loosely to the filament, that the 
least agitation of the plant puts it in motion ; 
as in Secale cereale. 

25. Lateral, adhering laterally to the fili- 
ment; as in Peay 

26. Sessile, the filament almost wanting ; ; 
as in Aristolochia clematitis. 

27. Free, not united to any other Anthere 

28, Connate, united together; as in Viola 
odorata, 

ANTHODIUM. A species ‘of calyx, 

which contains many flowers being common 
to them all. 

It is distinguished from its structure into, 

1. Monophyllous, consisting of one leaflet 
perfect at its hase, but cut at its limb or 
margin ; as in Tragopogon. 

2. Polyphyllous, consisting of ‘several 
leaflets ; as in Carduus and Centaurea. 

3. Simple, consisting of one series of 
leaflets ; as in Cacalia porophyllum. 

4. Equal, when all the leaves of the 
Anthodium simpler are of the same length ; 
as in Ethulia. 

_ §, Imbrecate or Snamons as in Centaurea 
cyanus, 


as in the 


as in 
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6. Sguarrose, the leaflets bent backward at 
their extremities. 

7. Scabrous, rough, consisting of dry 
leaflets; as in Centaurea glastifolia and 
Jjacea, 

8. Spinous, the leaflets having thorns; as 
in Cynara scolymus and Centaurea sonchi- 
folia. 

9. Turbinate ; 
phoratus. 

10. Globose ; as in Centaurea calcitrapa. 

11. Hemispherical, round below and flat 
above ; as in Anthemis and Chrysocoma. 

12. Cylindrical, long and round ; as with 
Eupatorium. 

13. Calyculate, the basis surrounded by 
another small leafy anthodium ; as in Leon- 
todon taraxacum, Senecio, and Crepis. 

ANTHOPHYLLITE. A_ massive 
mineral, of a brown colour, found at Konigs- 
berg, in Norway. 

ANTHOPHY’LLUS. (From ayv6os, a 
flower, and @vAAoy, a leaf; so called from 
the fragrance of the flowers and the beauty 
of the leaves,) The clove is so termed when 
it has been suffered to grow to maturity. — 
Bauhin. 

ANTHOPHY’LLUS. (From ay$os, 
a flower, and @iAew, to love.) A florist. 

A'NTHORA. (Quasi antithora. Avl@opa; 
from avi, against, and Sopa, monkshood : 
so called, because it is said to counteract the 
effects of the thora or monkshood.) A 
species of Wolfsbane. See Aconitum 
anthora. Gee 

A’xtuos riores. The flowers of the 
rosmarinus are so termed in some pharma- 
copeias. See Rosmarinus officinalis. 

ANTHRA'CIA. 1. The name of a 
genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. See 


as in Tarchonanthus cam- 


Nosology. 
2. Aname of the carbuncle. See Anthrax. 
ANTHRACITE, Blind coal, Kil- 


kenny coal, or glance coal. ‘There are three 
yarieties, conchoidal], slaty, and columnal. 
ANTHRACO’SIS OCULI. A red, livid, 
burning, sloughy, very painful tumour, oc- 
curring on the eyelids. — Agineta. 
ANTHRAX, (Anthraz, acis. m.; from 
av@pat, a burning coal.) Anthracia; An- 
throcosia ; Anthrocoma ; Carbunculus ; Car= 
bo; Rubinus verus; Codisella; Granatris- 
tum; Pruna; Persicus ignus of Avicenna, 
A hard and circumscribed inflammatory 
tubercle like a boil, which sometimes forms 
on the cheek, neck, or back, and in a few 
days becomes highly gangrenous. It then 
discharges an extremely foetid sanies from 
under the black core, which, like a burning ~ 
coal, continues destroying the surrounding 
parts. It is supposed to arise from a pecu- 
liar miasnaa, is most common in-warm cli- 
mates, and often attends the plague.’ — 
ANTHROPOGRA!'PHY. (Anthropo- 
graphia; from av@pwros, a man, and ypadw, 
to write.) Description of the structure of 
man. ; ; 
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' ANTHROPOLO’GY. (dnthropologia ; 
from av@pwros, a man, and Aoyos, a dis- 
course.) The description of man. 
ANTHYPNO'TIC.  (Anthypnoticus ; 
from av/i, against, and vrvos, sleep.) That 
which prevents sleep or drowsiness. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIAC, (Anthy- 
pochondriacus ; from av}, against, and &:ro0- 
xovdpia, the hypochondria.) That which is 
adapted to cure low-spiritedness or disorders 
of the hypochondria, 

ANTHYSTE’RIC. — (Anthystericus ; 
from ayji, against, and vsepa, the womb.) 
That which relieves the hysteric passion. 

A'NTI. (Avi, against.) There are 
many names compounded with this word, 
as <Antiasthmatic; Antihysteric; Antidy- 
senteric, &c. which signify medicines against 
the asthma, hysterics, dysentery, &c. 

‘ Antr'apes. (From avjiaw, to meet.) 
1. The tonsils are so called, because they 
answer one another. 

2. ‘The mumps.—Nic. Piso. 

Anmia’cra. (From aviias, a tonsil, and 
aypa, a prey.) -Antiagri. A tumour of 
the tonsils. — Ulpian,; Roland, &c. 

ANTIARTHRITIC.  (Antiarthriti- 
cus; from avi, against, and ap@pilis, the 
gout.) Antarthritic. Against the gout. 

ANTIASTHMATIC.  (Aniiasthma- 
ticus ; from avii, against, and ac@ua, an 
asthma.) Antasthmatic. Against the asthma. 

ANTIATROPHIC. (Anitiatrophicus; 
from ay}, against, and alpogua, an atrophy. ) 
Against an atrophy or wasting away. 

~ ANTICACHE’CTIC. (Anticachecticus, 
from avii, against, and xaxetwa, a cachexy. ) 
Medicines against. a cachexy, or bad habit 
of body. 

ANTICA‘’RDIUM. (Fromavii, against, 
‘or opposite, and xapdia, the heart.) The 
hollow at the bottom of the breast, com- 
monly called scrobiculus cordis, or pit of the 
stomach. 

ANTICATARRHA’L. = (Anticatar- 
rhalis; from avi, against, and kalappos, a 
eatarrh.) That which relieves a catarrh. 

_ ANTICAUSO‘TIC. (From avi, against, 

and xavoos, a burning fever.) Remedies 
against burning fevers. We read, in Corp. 
Pharm. of Junken, of a syrupus anticau- 
saticus. 


A’nticuyr. (From avk, against, and 
xeip, the hand.) The thumb.—Galen. 
Anvicne’Mion. (From ayv/i, against, or 


opposite, and xynun, the calf of the leg.) 
That part of the tibia which is bare of flesh, 
and opposite the calf of theleg. The shin- 
bone.— Galen. 

-ANTICO’LIC. (From avi, against, 
and xwdixn, the colic.) Remedies against 
the colic. 

Antipia‘stote. (From avi, against, and 
SiaseAAw, to distinguish.) An exact and 
accurate distinction of one disease, or symp- 
tom, from another. ~~ 
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ANTIDI/NIC. (From ahi, against, 
and dwos, circumgyration.) Medicines 
against a veriigo, or giddiness. Blanchard. 
ANTIDOTARIUM. (Antidotariwn, i. 
n.; from avfidojos, an antidote.) A term 
used by former writers, for what we now 
call a dispensatory ; a place where antidotes 
are prescribed and prepared. There are 
antidotaries extant of several authors, as 
those of Nicholaus, Mesue, Myrepsus, &¢. 

ANTI'DOTUS. (From avi, against, 
and d:5au, to give.) 1. An antidote. 

2, A preservative against sickness. 

3. A remedy.—Galen. 

ANTIDYSENTE’RIC. —(Antidysen- 
tertcus ; from ay), against, and duceviepia, 
a flux.) Medicines against a dysentery. 

ANTIEMETIC. (Antiemeticus ; from 
avit, against, and euew, to vomit.) Ante- 
metic, That which prevents or stops 
vomiting. 

ANTIEPHIALTIC. (Antiephialticus ; 
from avi, against, and epiaATys, the night- 
mare.) Antephialtic. Against the night- 
mare. 

ANTIEPILEPTIC. (Antiepilepticus ; 
from avi, against, and emAnis, the epilepsy.) 
Antepileptic. Against epilepsy. ; 

ANTIFEBRI'LE. (Antifebrilis ; from 
avi, against, and febris, a fever.) A febri- 
fuge, a remedy against fever. 

ANTIHE’CTIC. (Antihecticus ; from 
avli, against, and éx/ixos, a hectic fever.) A 
remedy against a hectic fever. 

ANTIHECTICUM POTERI.  Antimonium 
diaphoreticum Joviale. A medicine invented 
by Poterius, formerly extolled as effectual 
in hectic fevers, but now disregarded. It 
is an oxyde of tin and chalybeated regulus of 
antimony, in consequence of their deflagra-— 
tion with nitre. 

ANTIHE’LIX. (Antihelix, licis. m.; 
from evit, against, and edi, the helix.) The 
inner circle of the external ear, so called 
from its opposition to the outer circuit, called 
the helix. 


ANTIHELMIN’TIC. See Anthei- 
mintic. : ald 
ANTIHYSTER'C. © (Antihystericus ; 


from avi, against, and tsepixa,- hysterics.) 
Medicines which preyent or relieve hy- 
sterics, 

Antite’psis. (From ay/iAapGave, to take 
hold off.) The securing of bandages, or 
ligatures from slipping.— Hippocrates. 

ANTILO’BIUM. (From avi, oppo- 
site, and Ao€os, the bottom of the ear.) The 
tragus, or that part of the ear which is op- 
posite the lobe. - 

ANTILOY’MIG. (Anitiloimicus ; from 
avit, against, and Aotuos, the plague.) Reme- 
dies or preventives against the plague. 

ANTYLOPUS. The antelope. An 
African beast resembling a deer, the hoofs 
and horns of which were formerly given in” 


' hysteric and epileptic cases. 
H 
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ANTILY’SSUS. (From ayvii, against 
and Avoca, the bite of a mad dog.) A 
medicine or remedy against the bite of a 
mad dog. 

ANTIMONIA’L. (Antimonialis ; from 
antimonium, antimony.) An antimonial, 
or composition in which antimony is a 
chief ingredient. A preparation of anti- 
mony. 

<Antimonial powder. 
pulvis. 

ANTIMONIA'LIs PULVIs. Antimonial pow- 
der. ©Take of sulphuret of antimony, 
powdered, a pound; hartshorn shavings, 
two pounds. Mix and throw them into 
a broad iron pot heated to a white heat, 
and stir the mixture constantly until it ac- 
quires an ash colour. Having taken it out, 
reduce it to powder, and put it into a coated 
crucible, upon which another inverted cru- 
cible, having a small hole in its bottom, is 
to be luted. Then raise the fire by degrees 
to a white heat, and keep it so for two 
hours. Reduce the residuary mass to a 
very fine powder. The dose is from five 
to ten grains.. It is in high esteem as a 
febrifuge, sudorific, and antispasmodic. The 
diseases in which it is mostly exhibited are, 
most species of asthenic and exanthematous 
fevers, acute rheumatism, gout, diseases 
arising from obstructed perspiration, dysu- 
ria, nervous affections, and spasms. 

This preparation was introduced into the 
former London pharmacopeeia as a substi- 
tute for a medicine of extensive celebrity, 
Dr. James’s powder ; to which, however, the 
present form more nearly assimilates in its 
dose, and it is more manageable in its admi- 
nistration, by the reduction of the propor- 
tion of antimony to one half. 

Antimonic acid. See Antimony. 

Antimonious acid. See Antimony. 

’ Antimonit oxypuM. Osxyde of Anii- 
_ mony. ‘This preparation is now directed to 
be made by dissolving an ounce of tartarised 
antimony, and two drams of subcarbonate 
of ammonia, separately in distilled water, 
mixing the solutions and boiling, till the 
oxyde of antimony is precipitated, which is 
to be washed with water, and dried. This 
must not be confounded with the old cal- 
cined or diaphoretic antimony, being a much 
moré active preparation. See Antimony. 

In its effects, it will be found to agree 
pretty much with the antimonium tarta- 
risatum ; but it is very little employed. 

Axrmmonit SULPHURETUM PRACIPITATUM. 
Sulphur antimonii precipitatum.  Preci- 
pitated sulphuret of antimony. This pre- 
paration of antimony appears to have ren- 
dered that called kermes mineral unneces. 
sary. It is made thus: — Take of sul- 
phuret of antimony, in powder, two pounds ; 
—-of the solution of potassa, four pints: — 
of distilled water, three pints. _ 

Mix; and boil the mixture over a slow fire 


See <Antimonialis 
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for three hours, stirring it well,.and occa- 
sionally adding distilled water, so that the 
same measure may be preserved. . Strain the 
solution quickly through a double linen 
cloth, and while it is yet hot, drop in, gra- 
dually, as much sulphuric acid as may be 
required to precipitate the powder; then 
wash away the sulphate of potassa by hot 
water; dry the precipitated sulphuret of an- 
timony, and reduce it to powder. In. this 
process part of the water is decomposed, and 
its oxygen unites partly with the antimony ; 
the oxyde of antimony, as well as the potassa, 
combines with sulphur and hydrogen, form- 
ing hydrosulphuret of antimony and hydro- 
guretted sulphuret of potassa: if the solu-. 
tion be allowed to cool, the former of these 
partly precipitates, constituting the kermes 
mineral ; but the addition of the sulphuric 
acid throws down the whole of it at once, 
mixed with some sulphur, furnished by the 
decomposition of the hydroguretted. sul- 
phuret of potassa. 

As an alterative and sudorific, it is in 
high estimation, and given in diseases of.the 
skin and glands; and, joined with calomel, 
it.is one of the most powerful and penetrat- 
ing alteratives we are in possession of, 

ANTIMONIL TARTARIZATI viNuM. Wine 
of tartarized antimony. Take of tarta- 
rized antimony, one scruple; boiling dis- 
tilled water, eight fluid ounces; rectified 
spirit, two fluid ounces. Dissolve the tar- 
tarised antimony in the boiling distilled 
water, and add the spirit to the filtered 
liquor. Four fluid drachms of this contain 
one grain of tartarised antimony. | 

ANTIMONITE. A salt formed: by 
the combination of the antimonous acid with 
alkaline and other bases. See Antimony. 

ANTIMO’NIUM. See Antimony. 

ANTIMONIUM cALcINATUM. Anoxyde of. 
antimony. 

ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM, 
name for an oxyde of antimony. 

ANTIMONIUM TARTARIZATUM. 
emeticus; Tartarum emeticum; Tartarus 
antimonialis; Tartris antimonit cum potassa ; 
Tartarum stibiatum. Tartar emetic. It is 
obtained by boiling the fusible oxyde of anti- 
mony with supertartrate of potassa, the ex- 
cess of tartaric acid dissolves the oxyde, and 
a triple salt is obtained by crystallisation. 
The London Pharmacopeia directs thus: 
Take of glass of antimony finely levigated, 
supertartrate of potassa in powder, of eacha 
pound ; boiling distilled water, a gallon; 
mix the glass of antimony and the super- 
tartrate of potassa well together, and then 
add them by degrees to the distilled water, 
which is to be.kept boiling and constantly 
stirred ; boil the whole for a quarter of an 
hour, and then set it by. . Filter it when 
cold, and evaporate the filtered liquor so. 
that crystals may form in it. . A solution. 
of this salt in dilute wine is ordered in the 
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Pharmacopeeia. See <Antimonit tartarizati 
vinum. . 

Tartar emetic is the most useful of all the 
antimonial preparations. Its action is not 
dependent on the state of the stomach, and, 
being soluble in water, its dose is easily 
managed, while it also acts more speedily. 


In doses of from one to three, four, or 


five grains, it generally acts powerfully as 
an emetic, and is employed whenever we 
wish to obtain the effects which result from 
full vomiting. As patients are differently 
affected by this medicine, the safest mode of 
exhibiting it is: R. Antimonii tartarizati, 
gr. ill. Aque distillate, ziv. Mlisce et cola. 
Dosis 3ss. omni hore quadrante, donec 
supervenerit vomitus. 

For children, emetic tartar is not so safe 
for an emetic as ipecacuanha powder : when 
great debility of the system is present, even 
a small dose has been known to prove 
fatal. Sometimes it proves cathartic. 
In smaller doses it excites nausea, and 
proves a powerful diaphoretic and expec- 
torant. As an emetic it is chiefly given in 
the beginning of fevers and febrile diseases ; 
when great debility is present, and in the 
advanced stages of typhoid fever, its use is 
- improper and even sometimes fatal. As a 
diaphoretic, it is given in small doses, of 
from an eighth to a quarter of a grain; and 
as an expectorant, in doses still smaller. 
Emetic tartar in small doses, combined with 
calomel, has been found a powerful yet safe 
alterative in obstinate eruptions of the skin. 
Ik. Antimonii tartarizaii, gr. iv. Hydrargyri 
submuriatis, gr. xvi. Confectionis rose gal- 
lw@, q-s. Divide in pil. xxiv. Capiat i, 
mane nocteque ex thea sassafras. ; 

In the form’ of powder, or dissolved in 
water, it is applied by a pencil to warts and 
obstinate ulcers: it'is also given in the form 
of clyster, with a view to produce irritation 
in soporose diseases, apoplexy, ileus, and 
strangulated hernia. The powder mixed with 
any fluid, and rubbed on the scrobiculus 
cordis, excites vomiting. Another property 
which tartar emetic has, when rubbed on the 
skin, is that of producing a crop of pustules 
very like to the small-pox, and with this view 
it is used against rheumatic pains, white, 
_and other obstinate swellings. The best an- 
tidote against the bad effects of too large a 
quantity of this and other antimonial pre- 
parations, is a decoction of the bark of cin- 
chona: in defect of which, tea and other 
astringents may be used. In a larger dose, 
this salt is capable of acting as a violent 
poison. The best antidotes are demulcent 


drinks, infusions of bark, tea, and sulphur-. 


etted hydrogen water, which instantly con- 
verts the energetic salt into a relatively mild 
sulphuret : anodynes are useful afterwards. 
_ Ayrimonium virriractum. Glass of an- 
timony. An oxyde of antimony, with a little 
sulphuret, | Brinn 
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ANTIMONY. (Antimonium, i.n. Av- 
Iywoviov. The origin of this word is very 
obscure. The most received etymology is, 
from ayji, against,’ and jovos, a monk; 
because Valentine, by an injudicious ad- 
ministration of it, poisoned his brother 
monks.) Stebiwm. A metal found native, 
but very rarely ; it has, in that state, a me- 
tallic lustre, and is found in masses of dif- 
ferent shapes; its colour is white, between 
those of tin and silver. It generally con- 
tains a small portion of arsenic. It is like- 
wise met with in the state of an oxyde, 
antimonial ochre. The most abundant ore 
of it is that in which it is combined with 
sulphur, the grey ore of antimony, or sulphuret 
of antimony. The colour of this ore is 
bluish, or steel-grey, of a metallic lustre, 
and often extremely beautifully variegated. 
Its texture is either compact, foliated, or 
striated, The.striated is found both erys- 
tallised, massive, and disseminated: there 
are many varieties of this ore. 

Properties of Antimony.— Antimony is a 
metal of a greyish white, having a slight 
bluish shade, and very brilliant. Its texture 
is lamellated, and exhibits plates crossing 
each other in every direction. Its surface is 
covered with herbarisations and foliage. Its 
specific gravity is 6.702. It is sufficiently 
hard to scratch all the soft metals. It is very 
brittle, easily broken, and pulverisable. It 
fuses at 810° Fahr. It can be volatilised, 
and burns by a strong heat. When perfectly 
fused, and suffered to cool gradually, it 
crystallises in octahedra. It unites with sul- 
phur and phosphorus. It decomposes water 
strongly at a red heat. It is soluble in alka- 
line sulphurets. Sulphuric acid, boiled upon. 
antimony, is feebly decomposed. Nitric 
acid dissolves it in the cold. Muriatic acid 
scarcely acts upon it. The oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid gas inflames it, and the liquid acid 
dissolves it with facility. Arsenic acid dis- 
solves it by heat with difficulty. It unites, 
by fusion, with gold, and renders it pale and 
brittle. Platina, silver, lead, bismuth, nickel, 
copper, arsenic, iron, cobalt, tin, and zinc, 
unite with antimony by fusion, and form 
with it compounds, more or less brittle, 
Mercury does not alloy with it easily unless 
very pure. We are little acquainted with 
the action of alkalies upon it. Nitrate of 
potassa is decomposed by it. It fulminates 
by percussion with oxygenated muriate of 
potassa, Antimony forms three, probably 
four, distinct combinations with oxygen : 

1. The protoxyde, a blackish grey powder ~ 
obtained from a mixture of powder of anti- 
mony and water at the positive pole of a 
voltaic circuit. 

2. The deutoryde, obtained by digesting 
the metal in powder in muriatie acid, and 
pouring the solution in water of potassa. 
the precipitate. It is a 
powder of a dirty white colour which melts 
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it a moderate red heat, and crystallises as it 
cools. 

3. The tritoryde, or antimonious acid, which 
as immediately produced by the combustion 
of the metal, called formerly, from its fine 
white colour, the argentine flowers of anti- 
mony. It forms the salts called antimonites 
with the different bases. 

4. The peroryde, or antimonic acid. This 
is formed when the metal in powder is 
ignited along with six times its weight of 
nitre in a silver crucible. The excess of 
potassa and nitre being afterwards separated 
by hot water, the antimoniate of potassa is 
then to be decomposed by muriatic acid, 
when the insoluble antimenic acid of a straw 
colour will be obtained. 

Methods of obtaining antimony.—1. To 
obtain antimony, heat 32 parts of filings of 
iron to redness, and project on them, by de- 
grees, 100 parts of antimony ; when the whole 
is in fusion, throw on it, by degrees, 20 parts 
of nitrate of potassa, and after a few minutes 
quiet fusion, pour it into an iron melting 
cone, previously heated and greased. 

2. It may also be obtained by melting 
eight parts of the ore mixed with six of ni- 
trate of potassa, and three of supertartrate of 
potassa, gradually projected into a red-hot 
crucible, and fused. 

To obtain perfeetly pure antimony, Mar- 
graaf melted some pounds of the sulphuret 
in a luted crucible, and thus scorified any 
metals it might contain. Of the antimony 
thus purified, which lay at the bottom, he 
took sixteen ounces, which he oxydised cau- 
tiously, first with a slow, and afterwards 
with a strong heat, until it ceased to smell of 
sulphur, and acquired a greyish-white co- 
lour. Of this grey powder he took four 
ounces, mixed them with six drachms of 
supertartrate of potassa, and three of char- 
coal, and kept them in fusion in a well-co- 
vered and luted crucible, for one hour, and 
thus obtained a metallic button that weighed 
one ounce, seven drachms, and twenty grains. 

The metal, thus obtained, he mixed with 
half its weight of desiccated subcarbonate of 
soda, and eovered the mixture with the same 
quantity of the subcarbonate. He then 
melted it in a well-covered and luted cru- 
cible, in a very strong heat, for half an hour, 
and thus obtained a button which weighed 
one ounce, six drachms, and seven grains, 
much whiter and more beautiful than the 
former, This he again treated with one and 
a half ounce of subcarbonate of soda, and 
obtained a button, weighing one ounce, five 
drachms, and six grains. This button was 
still purer than the foregoing. Repeating 
these fusions with equal weights of subcar- 
bonate of soda three times more, and an 
hour and a half each time, he at last ob- 
tained a button so pure as. to amalgamate 
with mercury with ease, vgry hard, and in 
some degree malleable 5 the scorie formed 
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in the last fusion were transparent, which 
indicated that they contained no sulphur, 
and hence it is the obstinate adherence of the 
sulphur that renders the purification of this 
metal so difficult. 

‘‘ Chlorine gas and antimony combine 
with combustion, and a bichloride results. 
This was formerly prepared by distilling a 
mixture of two parts of corrosive sublimate 
with one of antimony. The substance which 
came over having a fatty consistence, was 
called butter of antimony. It is frequently 
crystallised in four-sided prisms. It is fu- 
sible and volatile at a moderate heat ; ane is 
resolved by water alone into the white oxyde 
and muriatic acid. Being a bichloride, it is 
eminently corrosive, like the bichloride of 
mercury, from which it is formed. It con- 
sists of 45.7 chlorine + 54.3 antimony, ac- 
cording to Dr. John Davy’s analysis, when 
the composition of the sulphuret is corrected 
by its recent exact analysis by Berzelius. 
But 11 antimony + 2 primes chlorine = 
9.0, give the proportion per cent. of 44.1 + 
55.5; a good coincidence, if we consider the 
circuitous process by which Dr. Davy’s ana- 
lysis was performed. Three parts of corro- 
sive sublimate, and one of metallic antimony, 
are the equivalent proportions for making 
butter of antimony. 

Iodine and antimony combine by the 
aid of heat into a solid iodide, of a dark red 
colour. 

‘The phosphuret of this metal is ob- 
tained by fusing it with solid phosphoric 
acid. It is a white semicrystalline sub- 
stance. The sulphuret of antimony exists 
abundantly in nature. It consists, accord- 
ing to-Berzelius, of 100 antimony + 37.25 
sulphur. ‘The proportion given by the equi- 
valent ratio is 100+36.5. The only im- 
portant alloys of antimony are those of lead 
and tin; the former constitutes type-metal, 
and contains about one-sixteenth of anti- 
mony ; the latter alloy is employed for mak- 
ing the plates on which music is engraved. 

The salts of antimony are of two differ- 
ent orders ; in the first, the deutoxyde acts 
the part of a salifiable base; in the second, 
the tritoxyde and peroxyde act the part of 
acids, neutralizing the alkaline and other 
bases, to constitute the antimonites and anti- 
moniates. 

The only distinct’ combination of the 
first order entitled to our attention, is the 
triple salt called tartrate of potassa and anti— 
mony, or tartar emetic, and which, by Gay 
Lussac’s new views, would be styled cream- 
tartrate of antimony. This constitutes a 
valuable and powerful medicine, and_ there- 
fore the mode of preparing it should be 
correctly and clearly defined. As the dull 
white deutoxyde of antimony is the true 


‘basis of this compound salt, and as that 


oxyde readily passes. by mismanagement into 


eRe 


the tritoxyde or antimonious acid, which is _ 
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altogether unfit for the purpose, adequate 
pains should be taken to guard against so 
eapital an error. In the British Pharma- 
copeias, the glass of antimony is now 
directed as the basis of tartar emetic. 
More complex and precarious formulz 
were formerly introduced. The new edi- 
tion of the Pharmacopée Francaise has 
given a recipe, which appears, with a slight 
change of proportions, to be unexceptionable. 
Take of the sulphuretted vitreous oxyde of 
antimony, levigated and acidulous tartrate of 
potassa, equal parts. Form a powder, whiich 
is to be put into an earthen or silver vessel, 
with a sufficient quantity of pure water, 
Boil the mixture for half an hour, adding 
boiling water from time to time; filter the 
hot liquor, and evaporate to dryness in a 
porcelain capsule ; dissolve in boiling water 
the result of the evaporation, evaporate till 
the solution acquires the spec. grav. 1.161, 
and then let it repose, that crystals be ob- 
tained, which, by this process, will be pure. 
By another recipe, copied, with some alter- 
ation, from Mr. Phillips’s prescription, into 
the appendix of the French Pharmacopeeia, 
a subsulphate of antimony is formed first of 
all, by digesting two parts of sulphuret of 
antimony in a moderate heat, with three 
parts of oil of vitriol. This insoluble sub- 
sulphate being well washed, is then digested 
in a quantity of boiling water, with its own 
weight of cream of tartar, and evaporated at 
the density 1.161, after which it is filtered 
hot. On cooling, crystals of the triple tar- 
trate are obtained. One might imagine, that 
there is a chance of obtaining by this process 
a mixture of sulphate of potassa, and per- 
haps of a triple sulphate of antimony, along 
with the tartar emetic. Probably this does 
not happen, for it is said to yield crystals, 
very pure, very white, and without any mix- 
ture whatever. . 

Pure tartar emetic is in colourless and 
transparent tetrahedrons or octohedrons. It 
reddens litmus. Its taste is nauseous and 
caustic. Exposed to the air, it effloresces 
slowly. Boiling water dissolves half its 
weight, and cold water a fifteenth part. Sul- 
phuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, when pour- 
ed into a solution of this salt; precipitate 
its cream of tartar; and soda, potassa, am- 
monia, or their carbonates, throw down its 
oxyde of antimony. Barytes, strontites, and 
Jime waters, occasion not only a precipitate 
of oxyde of antimony, like the alkalies, but 
also insoluble tartrates of these earths. That 
produced by the alkaline hydrosulphurets is 
wholly formed of kermes ; while that caused 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, contains both 
kermes and cream of tartar. The decoc- 
tions of several varieties of cinchona, and of 
several bitter and astringent plants, equally 
decompose tartar emetic; and the precipitate 
then always consists of the oxyde of anti- 
mony, combined with the vegetable matter 
and cream of tartar. Phygicians ought there- 
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fore to beware of such incompatible mixtures. 
When tartar emetic is exposed to a red heat, 
it first blackens, like all organic compounds, 
and afterwards leaves a residuum of metallic 


‘antimony and subcarbonate of potassa.. From 


this circumstance, and the deep brownish red 
precipitate, by hydrosulphurets, this antimo- 
nial combination may readily be recognised. 
The precipitate may further be dried on a 
filter, and ignited with black flux, when a 
globule of metallic antimony will be obtain- 
ed. Infusion of galls is an active precipitant 
of tartar emetic. 

The composition of this salt, according. 
to M.'Thenard, is 35.4 acid, $9.6 oxyde, 16.7 
potassa, and 8.2 water. The presence of the 
latter ingredient is obvious, from the undis- 
puted phenomenon of efflorescence. If we 
adopt the new views of M.Gay Lussac, this 
salt may be a compound of a prime equiva- 
lent of tartar = 23.825, with a prime equi- 
valent of deutoxyde of antimony =13. On 
this hypothesis we would have the following 
proportions : 


2 primes acid, | == (16.75 45.4 
1 prime potassa, = 5.95 16.2 
1 prime water, 2a 11025 Bod 
1 oxyde of antimony, = 13.00 35.3 


36.825 100.0 
But very little confidence can be reposed im 
such atomical representations. 

The deutoxyde seems to have the pro- 
perty of combining with sulpbur in various. 
proportions. To this species of compound 
must be referred the liver of antimony, glass. 
of antimony, and crocus metallorum of the 
ancient apothecaries. Sulphuretted hydrogen: 
forms, with the deutoxyde of antimony, a 
compound which possessed at one time great 
celebrity in medicine, and of which a modi- 
fication has lately been introduced into the 
art of calico printing. By dropping hydro- 


sulphuret of potassa, or of ammonia, into 


the cream tartrate, or into mild muriate of 
antimony, the hydrosulphuret of the metallic 
oxyde precipitates of a beautiful deep orange 
colour, This is kermes mineral. Cluzel’s. 
process for obtaining a fine kermes, light, 
velvety, and of a deep purple-brown, is the 
following : one part of pulverised sulphuret 
of antimony, 22! parts of crystallised sub- 
carbonate of soda, and 200 parts of water, 
are to be boiled together in an iron pot. Fil- 
ter the hot liquor into warm earthen pans, 
and allow them to cool very slowly. At the 
end of 24 hours the kermes is deposited. 
Throw it on a filter, wash it with water 
which had been boiled and then cooled out 
of contact with air. Dry the kermes at a 
temperature of 85°, and preserve in corked 
phials. Whatever may be the process eme- 
ployed, by boiling the liquor, after cooling 
and filtration, on new sulphuret of antimony, 
or upon that which was left in the former 
operation, tls new liquid will deposit, en. 
cooling, a new quantity of kermes. Besides. 
( Hs 
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the hydrosulphuretted oxyde of antimony, 
there is formed a sulphuretted hydrosulphu- 
ret of potassa or soda. Consequently, the al- 
kali seizes a portion of the sulphur from the 
antimonial sulphuret, water is decomposed ; 
and, whilst a portion of its hydrogen unites 
to the alkaline sulphuret, its oxygen, and the 


other portion of its hydrogen, combine with 


the sulphuretted antimony. It seems, that 
the resulting kermes remains dissolved in 
the sulphuretted hydrosulphuret of potassa 
or soda; but as it is less soluble in the cold 
than the hot, it is partially precipitated by re- 
frigeration. If we pour into the supernatant 
liquid, after the kermes is deposited and 
xemoved, any acid, as the dilute nitric, sul- 
phuric, or muriatic, we decompose the sul- 


_ phuretted hydrosulphuret of potassa or soda. 


The alkaline base being laid hold of, the 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur to which 
they were united are set at liberty; the sul- 
phur and kermes fall together, combine with 
it, and form an orange-coloured compound, 
called the golden sulphuret of antimony. It 
is a hydroguretted sulphuret of antimony. 
Hence, when it is digested with warm mu- 
riatic acid, a large residuum of sulphur is ob- 
tained, amounting sometimes to 12 per cent. 
Kermes is composed, by Thenard, of 20.3 
sulphuretted hydrogen, 4.15 sulphur, 72.76 
oxyde of antimony, 2.79 water and loss; and 
the golden sulphuret consists of 17.87 sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, 68.3 oxyde of antimony, 
and 12 sulphur. 

By evaporating the supernatant kermes 
liquid, and cooling, crystals form, which 
have been lately employed by the calico 
printer to give a topical orange. ‘These 
crystals are dissolved in water, Mind the solu- 
tion being thickened with paste or gum, is 
applied to cloth in the usual way. When 
the cloth is dried, it is passed through a 
dilute acid, when the orange precipitate 
is deposited and fixed on the vegetable 
fibres. 

An empirical antimonial medicine, called 
James’s powder, has been much used in this 
country. The inventor called it his Sever 
powder, and was so successful in his practice 
with it, that it obtained very great reputation, 
which it still in some measure retains. Pro- 
bably, the success of: Dr. James was in great 
measure owing to his free use of the bark, 
which he always gave as largely as the 
stomach would bear, as soon as he had com- 
pletely evacuated the prime vize by the use 
of his antimonial preparation, with which at 
first he used to combine some mercurial. 
His specification, lodged in Chancery, is as 
follows: “ Take antimony, calcine it with a 
continued protracted heat, in a flat, unglazed, 
earthen vessel, adding to it from time to time 
a sufficient quantity r of any animal oil and 
salt, well dephlegmated; then boil it’ in 
melted. nitre for a considerable time, and 


separate the powder from the’ nitre by dis- 
The ‘real ‘recipe has 


solying it in water.” 
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been studiously concealed, and a false one 
published in its stead. Different formule 
have been offered for imitating it. That of 


‘Dr. Pearson furnishes a mere mixture of an 


oxyde of antimony, with phosphate of lime. 
The real powder of James, according to this 
chemist,"consists of 57 oxyde of antimony, 
with 43 phosphate of lime. It seems highly 
probable that superphosphate of lime would 
act on oxyde of antimony in a way somewhat 
similar to cream of tartar, and produce a 
more chemical combination than what can 
be derived from a precarious ustulation, and 
calcination, of hartshorn shavings and sul- 
phuret of antimony, in ordinary hands, The 
antimonial medicines are powerful deob- 
struents, promoting particularly the cuticular 
discharge, The union of this metallic oxyde 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, ought undoubt- 
edly to favour its medicinal agency in chronic 
diseases of the skin. ‘The kermes deserves 
more credit than it has hitherto received from 
British physicians. 

The compounds formed by the antimo- 
nious and antimonic acids with the bases, 
have not been applied to any use. Muriate 
of barytes may be employed as a test for tar- 
tar emetic. It will shew, by a precipitate 
insoluble in nitric acid, if sulphate of potassa 
be present. If the crystals be regularly 
formed, more tartar need not be suspect- 
ed.” — Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

The preparations of antimony formerly in 
use were very many: those now directed to 
be kept are : — 

1. Sulphuretum antimonii. 

2. Oxydum antimonit. 

3. Sulphuretum antimoni precipitatum. 

4. Antimonium tartarizatum. 

5. Vinum antimonii tartarizati. 

6. Pulvis antimonialis. 

ANTYMORIS. (From avi, against, 
and popos, death, or disease.) A medicine 
to prolong life. 

ANTINEPHRITIC. (Antinephriticus ; 
from avi, against, and vegpiiis, a disease 
of the kidneys.) A remedy against disorders 
of the kidneys. 

ANTIODONTALGIC. (Antiodontal- 
gicus; from avh, against, and odevraAyia, 
the toothache.) Against the toothache. 

ANTIODONTA’LGICUS. An insect 
described by Germi in a small work publish- 
ed at Florence 1794, so called from its pro- 
perty of allaying the toothache. It is a 
kind of curculio found on a species of thistle, 
Carduus spinosissimus. If twelve or fifteen 


’ of these insects in the state of larve, or when 


come to perfection, be bruised and rubbed 
slowly between the fore-finger and thumb 


- until they have lost their moisture ; and if 


the painful tooth where it is hollow, be 
touched with that finger, the pain ceases 
sometimes instantaneously. A piece of 
shamoy leather will answer the same pur- 
pose with the finger. If the gums are in- 
flamed, the remedy is of no avail. Other 
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insects possess the property of curing the 
tooth-ache ; such as the Scarabeus ferrugi- 
neus of Fabricius; the Coccinella septem- 
punciata, or lady-bird; the Chrysomela populi, 
and the Chrysomela sanguinolenta. This 
property belongs to several kinds of . the 
Coleoptera. 

ANTIPARALY’TIC. (Antiparalyticus ; 
from av], against, and wapadvots, the palsy. ) 
Against the palsy. 

ANTIPATHY. * (Antipathia, @. f. 
Avrimaéns, from avrirafew, to have a natural 
repugnance or dislike; from av/i, against, 
and wafos, an affection.) 1. An aversion 
to particular objects. 

2. The name of a genus of diseases in 
some classifications. 

ANTIPERISTA’LTIC. (Antiperistal- 
ticus ; from avit, against, and wepiseAAw, to 
contract.) Whatsoever ebstructs the _peri- 
staltic motion of the intestines. 

Antireri'statis. (From avi, against, and 
wepisnut, to press.) A compression on all 
sides. — Theophrastus de igne. 

ANTIPHA’RMIC. = (Antipharmicus ; 
from avit, against, and @appaxkoy, a poison, ) 
The same as alexipharmic. Remedies or 
preservatives against poison.— Dioscorides. 
_ANTIPHLOGIY'STIC. (Antiphlogisti- 
cus ; from av}t, against, and @Aeye, to burn. ) 
A term applied to those medicines, plans of 
diet, and other circumstances, which tend to 
oppose inflammation, or which, in other 
words, weaken the system by diminishing 
the activity of the vital power. ~ 

_ANTIPHTHISIC.  (Antiphthisicus ; 
from avjt, against, and 6i01s, consumption. ) 
Against a consumption. 

Anti/putHora. (From avi, against, and 
Oopa, corruption.) . A species of wolfsbane 
which resists corruption. See Aconitum an- 
thora. 

' ANTIPHY’SIC. (Adniiphysicus; from 
avit, against, and @ucaw, to blow.) A car- 
minative or remedy against wind. 

_ANTIPLEURITIC. (Antipleuriticus ; 
from avjt, against, and wAeupijis, pleurisy.) 
Against a pleurisy. 

ANTIPODA’'GRIC. (Antipodagricus ; 
from ayjt, against, and wodaypa, the gout.) 
That which relieves or removes the gout. 

_ Aytipraxra. (From apt, against, and 
wpacow, to work.) A contrariety of functions 
and temperaments in divers parts. Contra- 
riety of symptoms. 

ANTIPYRE’TIC. (Antipyreticus ; from 
avit, against, and wupe/os, fever.) Against a 
féver. 

Awyniquartana/RiA. (From avi, against, 
and guartana, a quartan fever.) Remedies 
against quartan agues. 

‘Antiqua’rticum. The same as Anti-— 
quartanaria. 

ANTIRRHI'NUM. © (Aviippivor ; from 
evit, against, and pis, the nose:' so called 
because it represents the nose of a calf.) ” 
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The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
hnzan system. Class, Didynamia; Order, 
Angiospernia. - 

ANTIRRHINUM ELATINE. The systematic 
name of the plant we call fluellen, or female 
speedwell. latine of the shops. The leaves 
of this plant have a roughish bitter taste, 
but no smell. It was formerly much used 
against scurvy and old ulcerations, but now 
wholly forgotten. 

ANTIRRHINUM LINARIA. The systematic 
name for the linaria_of the pharmacopoias. 
Osyris ; Urinaria ; Antirrhinum—Pfoliis lan- 
ceolatis linearibus confertis, caule erecto, spicis 
terminalibus sessilibus, jfloribus imbricatis of 
Linnzus. Common toad-flax. A peren- 
nial indigenous plant, common in barren 
pastures, hedges, and the sides of roads, 
flowering from July to September. The 
leaves have a bitterish and somewhat saline 
taste, and when rubbed between the fingers,, 
have a faint smell, resembling that of elder. 
They are said to be diuretic and cathartic, 
and in both characters to act powerfully, 
especially in the first; hence the name uri- 
naria. ‘They have been recommended in 
dropsies and other disorders requiring 
powerful evacuations. The linaria has also 
been used as a resolvent in jaundice, and 
such diseases as were supposed to arise from 
visceral obstructions. But the plant has 
been chiefly valued. for its effects when 
externally applied, especially in hemorrhoidal 
affections, for which both. the leaves and. 
flowers have been employed in various forms 
of ointment, fomentation, and_ poultice. 
Dr. Wolph first invented an ointment of this 
plant for the. piles. The Landgrave of 
Hesse, to whom he was physician, con~ 
stantly interrogated him, to discover its com- 
position ; but Wolph obstinately refused, 
till the prince promised to give him a fat ox 
annually for the discovery: hence, to the 
following verse, which was made to distin-. 
guish the linaria from the escula, viz.. 

“ Wsula lactescit, sine lacte linaria crescit.”” 
The hereditary Marshal of Hesse, addéd, 

“ Esula nil nobis, sed dat linaria taurum.’’ 

ANTISCO’LIC. (Aniiscolicus; from 
ay, against, and ckwAnt, a worm.) Reme- 
dies against worms. See Anthelmintic. 

ANTISCORBU'TIC. ( Antiscorbuticus, . 
from ay/t, against, and scorbutus, the scurvy.) 
Medicines which cure the scurvy. 

ANTISEPTIC. (Antisepticus, from avi 
against, and onmw, to putrefy.) Whatever 
possesses a power of preventing animal sub- 
stances from passing into a state of putre- 
faction, and of obviating putrefaction when. 
already begun. This class of medicines 
comprehends four orders : 

1. Tonic antiseptics; as cinchona, cusparia, 
chamemelum, &c. which are: suited for 
every condition of body, and are, in general, 
preferable to other antiseptics, for those with. 
relaxed habits. ati 
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2. Refrigerating antiseptics; as acids, which 
are principally adapted for the young, vigo- 
rous, and plethoric. 

3. Stimulating antiseptics; as wine and 
alkohol, best adapted for the old and de- 
bilitated. 

4. Antispasmodic antiseptics ; as camphor 
and asafcetida, which are to be selected for 
irritable and hysterical habits. 

Antrspasis. (From avi, against, and 
oraw, to draw.) Arevulsion. ‘The turn- 
ing the course of the humours, whilst they 
are actually in motion.— Galen. 

ANTISPASMODIC. ( Antispasmo- 
dicus ; from ayji, against, and omacpos, a 
spasm.) Possessing the power of allaying, 
or removing, inordinate motions in the 
system, particularly those involuntary con- 


_ tractions which take place in muscles, natu- 


rally subject to the command) of the will. 
Spasm may arise from various causes. One 
of the most frequent is a strong irritation, 
continually applied; such as dentition, or 
worms. In these cases, narcotics prove 
useful, by diminishing irritability and sensi- 
bility. Sometimes spasm arises from mere- 
debility ; and the obvious means of removing 
this is by the use of tonics. Both narcotics 
and tonics, therefore, are occasionally useful 
as antispasmodics, such as opium, camphor, 
and zther, in the one class, and zinc, mer- 
cury, and Peruvian bark, in the other. But 
there are, farther, several other substances, 
which cannot be with propriety referred to 
either of these classes; and to these, the 
title of antispasmodics is more exclusively 
appropriated. The principal antispasmo- 
dics, properly so called, are moschus, casto- 
reum, oleum animale empyreumaticum, 
petroleum, ammonia, asafcetida, sagapenum, 
galbanum, valeriana, crocus, melaleuca leu- 
cadendron. The narcotics, used as anti- 
spasmodics, are xther, opium, camphor. 
‘The tonics, used as antispasmodics, are cu- 
prum, zincum, hydrargyrum, cinchona. 

ANTI/THENAR. (From avi, against, 
and Sevap, the palm of the hand or foot.) 
A muscle of the foot. See Adductor pollicis 
pedis. 

ANTITRA’GICUS. Antitragus. One 
of the proper muscles of the ear, the use of 
which is to turn up the tip of the antitagrus 
a little outwards, and to depress the ex- 
tremity of the antihelix towards it. 

ANTITRAGUS. (dntitragus,i. m. from 
avi, and tpayG,, the tragus.) An eminence 
of the outer ear, opposite to the tragus. 

ANTIVENE/REAL. (From avi, 
against, and venereus, venereal.) Against 
the venereal disease. 

ANTO'NII SANCTI IGNIS. (So 
called because St. Anthony was supposed to 
cure it miraculously. In the Roman missal, 
St. Anthony is implored as being the pre- 
server from all sorts of fire.) St, Anthony’s 
fire. See Erysipelas. 
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Ategpay’ LLON. (From ayvit, ag tinst, and 
uaAdror, a leaf; so called because its leaves 
are opposite.) The male caryophyllus. 

A/NTRUM. (Antrum, i. n. a den or 
cave. ) 1. A cavity which has a small open- 
ing into it. 

2. The cochlea of the ear. 

ANTRUM BuccINosuM. The cochlea of 


the ear. ' 
AntRuM GEN&. See Antrum of High- 
more. ; 
ANTRUM HIGHMORIANUM. See Antrum 
of Highmore. 


ANTRUM OF HIGHMORE. (From the name 
of an anatomist, who gave the first accurate 
description of it.) 4ntrum Highmorianum ; 
Antrum gene ; Sinus mazillaris pituitarius ; 
Antrum mazille superioris. Maxillary sinus. 
A large cavity in the middle of each superior 
maxillary bone, between the eye and the roof 
of the mouth, lined by the mucus membrane 
of the nose. See Mazillare superius, os. 

One or both antra are liable to several 
morbid affections. Sometimes their mem- 
branous lining inflames, and secretes pus. 
At other times, in consequence of inflam- 
mation, or other causes, various excres- 
cences and fungi are produced in them. 
Their bony parietes are occasionally af- 
fected with exostosis, or caries. Extraneous 
bodies may be lodged in them, and it is even 
asserted that insects may be generated in 
them, and cause, for many years, afflicting 
pains.. Abscesses in the antrum are by far. 
the most common. Violent blows on the 
cheek, inflammatory affections of the ad- 
jacent parts, and especially of the pituitary 
membrane lining the nostrils, exposure to 
cold and damp, and, above all things, bad 
teeth, may induce inflammation and suppu- 
ration in the antrum. The first symptom is 
a pain, at first imagined to be a tooth-ache,, 
particularly if there should be a carious 
tooth at this part of the jaw. ‘This pain, 
however, extends more into the nose than 
that usually does which. arises from a de- 
cayed tooth; it also affects, more or less, 
the eye, the orbit, and the situation of the 
frontal sinuses. But even such symptoms 
are insufficient to characterise the disease, 
the nature of which is not unequivocally 
evinced, till a much later period. The 
complaint is, in general, of much longer 
duration than one entirely dependent on. a 
caries of the tooth, and its violence increases — 
more and more, until at last-a hard tumour 
becomes perceptible below the cheek-bone. 
The swelling by degrees extends over the. 
whole cheek ; but. it afterwards rises to a 
point, and. forms a very circumscribed hard- 
ness, which may be felt above the back-— 
grinders. This symptom is accompanied 
by redness, and sometimes by inflammation _ 
and suppuration. of the external parts. It: 
is not uncommon also, for the outward — 


abscess to. communicate with that within ' 
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the antrum. The circumscribed elevation of 
the tumour, however, does not occur in all 
cases. There are instances in which the matter 
makes its way towards the palate, causing 
the bones of the part to swell, and at length 
rendering them carious, unless timely assist- 
ance be given. There are other cases, in 
which the matter escapes between the fangs 
and sockets of the teeth. Lastly, there are 
other examples, in which matter, formed in 
the antrum, makes its exit at the nostril of 
the same side, when the patient is lying with 
his head on the opposite one, in a low posi- 
tion. If this mode of evacuation should be 
frequently repeated, it prevents the tumour 
both from pointing externally, and. bursting, 
as it would do if the purulent matter could 
find no other vent. This evacuation of the 
pus from the nostril is not very common. 
The method of cure consists in extracting 
one of the déntes molares from the affected 
side; and then perforating through the 
socket into the bony cavity. A mild injec- 
tion may afterwards be employed to cleanse 
the sinus occasionally. 

Ayrrum Maxittg. See <Anirum of 
Highmore. 

ANTRUM MAXILLARE. See dntrum of 
Highmore. . 

Antrum pytor1. A concavity of the 
stomach approaching the pylorus. 

Anty'tion. (From Antyllus, its inven- 
tor.) An astringent application, recom- 
mended by ‘Paulus Agineta. 

A'NUS. (dnus, i, masc. quasi onus ; 
as carrying the burden of the bowels. ) 

1. The fundament; the lower extremity 
of the great intestine, named the rectum, 
is so called ; and its office is to form an 
outlet for the feces. The anus is furnished 
with muscles which are peculiar to it, viz. 
the sphincter, which forms a broad circular 
band of fibres, and keeps it habitually 
closed, and the levatores ani, which serve to 
dilate and draw it up to its natural situation, 
after the expulsion of the feces. It is also 
surrounded, as well as the whole of the 
neighbouring intestine, with muscular fibres, 
and a very loose sort of cellular substance. 
The anus is subject to various diseases, 
especially piles, ulceration, abscesses, ex~ 
crescences, prolapsus; and imperforation in 
new-born infants. 

2. The term anus is also applied to a 
small opening of the third ventricle of the 
brain, which leads into the fourth, 

Anus, ARTIFIcIAL, An accidental open- 
ing in the parietes of the abdomen, to,which 
opening some part of the intestinal canal 
leads, and through which the fzces are 
either wholly or in part discharged. When 
a strangulated hernia occurs, in which the 
intestine is simply pinched, and this event is 


unknown; when it has not been relieved by . 
the usual means; or when the necessary: 
operation. has not. been praetised in time ;. 
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the protruded part becomes gangrenous, 
and the feces escape. But if the patient 
should be at last operated upon, his feces 
are discharged through the wound, and the 
intestines are more easily emptied. In 
both cases, the excrement continues to be 
discharged from the artificial opening. In 
this way an artificial anus is formed, 
through which the excrement is evacuated 
during life. 

Any'prion. (From a, priv. and vdwp, 
water ; so called, because they who eat of 
it become thirsty.) A species of night- 
shade, according to Blancard. 

Anyrreu'tuynus. (From a, neg. and 
vmevduvos, blameable.) Hinposretas i in his 
Precepts, uses this word to signify an acci- 
dental event, which cannot be charged on 
the physician, and for which he is not ac- 
countable. 

AO/RTA. (4orta, e. f.; from anp, air, 
and typew, to keep: so called because the 
ancients supposed that only air was con- 
tained in it.) The great artery of the body, 
which arises from the left ventricle of the 
heart, forms a curvature in the chest, and 
descends into the abdomen. See Artery. 

APALACHI'NE GALLIs. (From amadarw, 
to repel; because it is supposed to repel 
infection.) See Ilex cassine. 

APARI'NE. (From pwn, a file; be- 
cause its bark is rough, and rasps like a 
file.) Goose-grass. See Galium aparine. 

ArartTHRosis. (From amo and ap6por, 
a joint.) Articulation. 

APATITE. A phosphate of lime mi- 
neral, of a white wine, yellow, green and 
red colour, found in primitive rocks in Corn- 


-wall and Devonshire. 


APE’LLA. (From a, priv. and pellis, 
skin.) Shortness of the prepuce. Galen 
gives this name to all whose prepuce, either 
through disease, section, or otherwise, will 
not cover the glans. 

APE’PSIA.. (Apepsia, a. f. Amelia; 
from a, priv. and wemtw, to digest.) Indi- 
gestion. See Dyspepsia. 

Apr’ RIENS PALPEBRARUM RECTUS. 
Levator palpebre superioris. 

APERIENT. (4periens; from aperio, 
to open.) 1. That which gently opens the 
bowels. 

2. Applied-also to muscles, the office of 
which is to open parts; as the levator pal- 
pebre superioris, which is called, in. some 
anatomical works, aperiens palpebre. 

Arerisraton. See Aperistatus. 

Aprri'status. (From a, neg. and 7e- 
pisnut, to surround.) Aperistatone An 
epithet used by Galen, of an ulcer which 
is not dangerous, nor surrounded by in- 
flammation. 

APr’RTOR OCULI+ 
superioris. 

APETALUS. (From a, priv. and 
petalum,,a petal.) Without a petal or corol. 


See 


See Levator palpebre 
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APrETALa PLANTa. Plants without petals. 
The name of a division of plants in most 
systems of botany. 

APEUTHY’sMENUS. (From aro and ev6us, 
straight.) A name formerly given to the 
intestinum rectum, or straight gut. 

-A’PEX. 1. The extremity of a part; 
as the apex of thé tongue, apex of ae nose, 
&c. 

2. The extremity of a leaf, apex folit. 

3. The anthera of a flower of Tournefort, 
Rivinus, and Ray. 

Aruanismus. (From apaviZw, to remove 
from the sight.) The removal, or gradual 

‘decay, of a disorder. 

APHANITE. The name’ given by 
Haity to a rock apparently homogeneous, but 
really compound, in which amphibole i is the 
predominate principle. 

APH’/RESIS. (From agaipew, to 
remove.) This term was formerly much 
used in the schools of surgery, to signify 
that part of the art which consists in taking 
off any diseased or preternatural part of the 
body. 

APHELXIA. (<Aphelvia, a. f. ; from 
apeAkw, abstraho, to separate or abstract.) 
Revery. A genus of diseases in Good’s 
classification constituted by absence or ab- 
straction of mind. See Nosology. 

ApHErseMA. (From azo, and efw, to 
boil.) A decoction. 

A’ruxsis. (From aginst, to remit.) The 
remission or termination cf a disorder. 

Aruiste'sis. (From adisnut, to draw 
from.) An abscess. 

Aphlogistic lamp. 
without flame. 

A/rHopos. 
parture.) Excrement. 
the body. 

APHO'NIA. (Agwvia; from a, priv. 
and gwyn, the voice.) A suppression of 
the voice, without either syncope or comma. 

A genus of disease in the class Locales, and 
order Dyscinesie of Cullen. 

1. When it takes place from a tumour of 
the fauces, or abcut the glottis, it is termed 
aphonia gutturalis. 

. 2, When from a disease of the trachea, 
aphonia trachealis. 

3. And when from a paralysis, or want 
of nervous energy, aphonia atonica. 

- APHORIA:. (4phoria,a. f.; from a, 

negative, and depw, ‘fero, paris.) Barren- 
ness. The name of a genus of diseases in 
Good’s new classification. See Nosology. 

A/PHORISM.  (Aphorismus; from 
apopite, to distinguish. ) | A maxim, or 
principle, comprehended’ in a short sen- 
tence. 

APHRITE. Earth foam. 
of lime usually found in calcareous veins 
at Gera in Misnia and Thuringia. 

APHRODI'SIA. (From  Agpodirn, 
Venus.) An immoderate desire of venery. 


APHRODISIAC. (Aphrodisiacus ; 


One which burns 


The dejection of 


(From amo, and odos, de- 


A carbonate - 
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from appodioia, venery.) That which ex- 
cites a desire for veriery. 

Aruropista/sticon. (From adpos, froth.) 
A troch so called by Galen, because it was 
given ‘in dysenteries, where the stools were 
frothy. 

Aruropi/sius Morsus. (From Adpodirn, 
Venus.) The venereal disease. f 

APHTHA. ( Aphtha, a. f. Ap@at; from 
antw, toinflame.) ‘The thrush. Frog, or 
sore mouth. Aphtha lactucimen of Sauvages. 
Ulcera serpentia oris, or spreading ulcers in 
the mouth, of Celsus. Pustula oris. Alcola. 
Vesicule gingwarum. Acacos. Aphtha in- 
fantum. <A disease ranked by Cullen in 
the class Pyrexie, order Exanthemata. 
Children , are very subject to it. It ap- 
pears in small, white ulcers upon the 
tongue, gums, and around the mouth and 
palate, resembling small particles of cur 
dled milk. When the disease is mild, it is 
confined to these parts; but when it is 
violent and of long standing, it is apt to 
extend through the whole course of the 
alimentary canal, from the mouth down to 
the anus; and so to excite severe purgings, 
flatulencies, and other disagreeable symp- 
toms. The disease, when recent and con- 
fined to the mouth, may in general be 
easily removed ; but when of long standing, 
and extending down to the stomach and in- 
testines, it very frequently proves fatal. 

The thrush sometimes occurs as a chronic 
disease, both in warm climates and in those 
northern countries where the cold is com- 
bined with a considerable degree of mois- 
ture, or where the soil is of a very marshy 
nature. It may, in some cases, be con- 
sidered as an idiopathic affection; but it is 
more usually symptomatic. It shows itself, 
at first, by an uneasy sensation, or burning 
heat in the stomach, which comes on by. 
slow degrees, and increases gradually in 
violence. After some time, small pimples, 
of about the size of a pin’s head, show 
themselves on ;the tip and edges of the 
tongue; and these, at length, spread over 
the whole inside of the mouth, and occasion 
such a tenderness and rawness, that the 
patient cannot take any food of a solid 
nature ; neither can he receive any vinous’ 
or spirituous liquor into his mouth, without 
great pungency and pain being excited ; 
little febrile heat attends, but there is a dry 
skin, pale countenance, small pulse, and 
cold extremities. These symptoms will 
probably continue for some weeks, the 
general health being sometimes better and 
sometimes worse, and then the patient will 
be attacked with acid eructations, or severe 
purgings, which greatly exhaust his strength, ; 
and produces considerable emaciation of. 
the whole body. After a little time, these — 
symptoms cease, and he again enjoys better 
health ; but, sooner or later, the acrid mat-. 
ter shows itself once more in the mouth, © 
with greater virulence than before, and _ 
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»makes frequent translations to the stomach 
and intestines, and so from these to the 
mouth again, until, at last, the patient is 
reduced to a perfect skeleton. Elderly 
people, and persons with a shattered con- 
stitution, are most liable to its attacks. 
The treatment of the thrush~in, children is 
generally to be begun by the exhibition of a 
gentle emetic: then clear the bowels, if 
confined, by rhubarb and magnesia, castor 
oil, or other mild aperients ; or sometimes 
in gross torpid habits by a dose of calomel. 
In general the prevalence of acid in the 
prime viz appears to lead to the complaint ; 
whence antacid remedies prove beneficial 
in its progress: when the patient is costive, 
giving the preference to magnesia; when 
relaxed, to chalk, which may be sometimes 
joined with aromatics, the mild vegetable 
astringents, or even a little opium, if the 
diarrhea be urgent. Where the child is 
very weak, and the aphthe of a dark colour, 
the decoction of bark or other tonics must 
be had recourse to, The separation of the 
sloughs and healing of the ulcers may be 
promoted by washing the mouth occasion- 
ally with the honey of borax, diluted with 
two or three parts of rose water; or where 
they are of a dark colour, by the decoction 
of bark, acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
The diet should be light and nutritious, 
especially where there is much debility. As 
the complaint is subsiding, particular at- 
tention is required to obviate the bowels 
becoming confined. Jn the chronic aphthz 
affecting grown persons, pretty much the 
same plan of treatment is to be pursued : 
besides which, the compound powder of 
ipecacuanha and other diaphoretics, assisted 
by the occasional use of the warm bath, 
wearing flannel next the skin, particularly 
in a damp cold climate, &c. appear to be 
beneficial. ‘ 

APHYLLUS. (From a, priv. and 
gvddov, a leaf.)  Leafless. A term ap- 
plied to parts of plants which are so con- 
ditioned when similar parts of other plants 
have leaves. ‘Thus a stem is said to be 
aphyllous when it is altogether void of 
leaves. Linneus uses the term nudus. 
Examples are found in Cuscuta Europea, 
dodder ; Asphodelus fistulosus, &c. 

AryyYLLZ PpLanta. Apbhyllous plants, 
or plants without leaves. Some plants being 
entirely devoid of leaves, are naturally ar- 
ranged under one head, to which this name 
is given. 

-A/PIS. The name of a genus of insects 
in the Linnzan system. The bee. 

Aris MELLIFIcA. The systematic name 
of. the honey-bee. -It was formerly dried 
and powdered, and thus given internally as 
a diuretic. It is to the industry of this little 
animal that we are indebted for honey and 
wax. See Mel and Cera. ‘The venom of the 
bee, according to Fontana, bears a close re- 
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semblance to that of the viper. © It is con- 
tained in a small vesicle, and has a hot acrid 
taste like that of the scorpion. 

A’PIUM. § (Apium, i. n. 3 from ymus, 
Dorice, amos, mild: or from apes, bees ; 
because they are fond of it.) 1, The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 
small-age. See Apium graveolens. 

APIUM GRAVEOLENS. The systematic 
name for the apium of the pharmacopeeias. 
Apium —foliolis caulinis, cuneiformibus, um- 
bellis, sessilibus, of Linnzeus. Small-age, 
The root, seeds, and fresh plant, are ape- 
rient and carminative, 

APIUM HORTENSE. 
Unum. 

APIUM PETROSELINUM. The systematic 
name for the petroselinum of the pharma- 
copecias.  Petroselinum vulgare. Apium 
hortense. Common parsley. Apium —foliis 
caulinis linearibus, involucellis minutis, of Lin- 
nus, Both the roots and seeds of this 
plant were formerly directed by the London 
College for ‘medicinal use, and the root is 
still retained in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
poeia: the former have a sweetish taste, ac- 
companied with a slight warmth or flavour, 
somewhat resembling that of carrot; the 
latter are in taste warmer and more aro- 
matic than any other part of the plant, and 
manifest considerable bitterness. The roots 
are said to be aperient and diuretic, and 
have been employed in nephritic pains and 
obstructions of urine. The seeds possess 
aromatic and carminative powers, but are 
seldom prescribed. 

APLONZ. A deep orange brown mi- 
neral, mostly considered to be a variety of 
the garnet. 

APNEU'STIA. (From a, and wvrew, 
to breathe.) A defect or difficulty of re- 
spiration, such as happens in a cold, &c. 
Foesius. 

Arnaa’, The same.— Galen. 

Avocarnr'smus. (From, amo, and xamvos, 
smoke.) A fumigation. 

Avocanna/rsis. (From amo, and xadatpw, 
to purge.) An evacuation of humours. 
A. discharge downwards, and sometimes 
applied, with little discrimination, to vomit- 
ing. , 

Arocauuize/sis. (From amoxavatw, to 
break transversely.) A transverse fracture. 
— Hippocrates. 

APOCENO’/SIS. (From azo, and kevow, ° 
to evacuate. 1. A flow or evacuation of 
any humour. ; 

2. The name of.an order in the class” 
Locales of Cullen, which embraces diseases 
characterised by a superabundant flux of 
blood, or other fluid, without pyrexia. 

Avo'corr. (From amo, and xorrw, to 
cut from.) | Abscission, or the removal of a 
part by cutting it off. 


See Apium petrose= 
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Arocrisis. (From amo, and xpivw, to 
secrete from.) A secretion of superabundant 
humours. — Hippocrates. 

Aprocru'sticon. See Apocrustinum. 

Avocru’stinum. (From. atoxpovw, to 
repel.) dpocrusticon. An astringent or 
repellent medicine.— Galen. 

Arocyr’sis. (From amo, and kva, to 


bring forth.) Parturition, or the bringing 


forth of a child.— Galen. 

Arvopacry Tica. (From amo, and daxpu, 
a tear.) Medicines which, by exciting 
tears, remove superfluous humours from the 
eyes, as onions, &c:—Pliny. 

Aroceu'sis. See Ageustia. 

Arocru’stia. See Ageustia. 

ArocinoME'sts. (From aoyivoua, to be 
absent.) The remission or absence of a 
disease. — Hippocrates. 

ApoeLauco'sis. (From ano, and yAarkos, 
sky-coloured ; so called because of -its blu- 
ish appearance.) See Glaucoma. 

Aroconum. {From amo, and yivopat, 
to beget.) A living foetus in the womb.— 
Hi, ippocrates. 

AProLr’Psis. (From amo, and AajpEavw, to 
take from.) An interception, suppression; 
or retention of urine, or any other natural 
evacuation. — Hippocrates. 

Avouino’siss (From amo, and Awoy, flax.) 
The method of curing a fistula, according 
to ZEgineta, by the application of raw flax. 

Avo'tysis. (From azo, and Avw, to re- 
lease.) The solution or termination of a 
disease. ‘The removal of a bandage.—Ero- 
tianus. 

APOMA’GMA. (From amo, and patio, 
to cleanse from.) Any thing used to cleanse 
and wipe away filth from sores, as sponge, 
&c.. Hippocrates. 

AvoMaTHEMA. (From amo, neg. and 
pavOavw, to learn.) Hippocrates expresses, 
by this term, a forgetfulness of all that has 
been learnt. 

AroMerLt (From aro, from, als peAty 
honeye An oxymel, or decoction, made 
with honey. 

APONEURO’SSIS. (From azo, and 
veupoy, a nerve; from an erroneous suppo- 
sition of the ancients, that it was formed,by 
the expansion of a nerve.) A tendinous ex- 
pansion. See Muscle. 

APO’NIA. (From a, priv. and words, 
pain.} Freedom from pain. 

_ Avonirro’sis. (From amo, and vwrpor, 
nitre.) The sprinkling an ulcer over with 
nitre. 

' AporaLiE’sis. (From amowdAAw, to 
throw off hastily.) An abortion, or pre- 
mature expulsion of a foetus. — Hippocrates. 

Avopatsis. See Apopallesis. 

- Arvorepa’sis, (From ao, and rydaw, to 
jump from.) A luxation. 

»-APOPHLEGMA’SIA. (From azo, 
aint garcypuoa, phlegm.) A gio of 

hlegm, or mucus. 


APOPHLEGMA” rT C. (dbaphlawia: 
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ticus; from amo, and @Aeyua, phlegm.) 
Apophlegmatizantia ; Apophlegmatizonta. 
1. Medicines which excite the secretion of 
mucus from the mouth and nose. 

2. Masticatorieés. 

3. Errhines. 


AvorpHtecmatizaAntia. See Apophileg- 


matic. 

APOPHLEGMATIZONTA. See Apop! hleg- 
matic. . 

Arorura’xis. (From ao, and ¢paccw, 


to interrupt.) A suppression of the men- 
strual discharge. 

AvropuTHA RMA. (From azo, and P0etpa, 
to corrupt.) A medicine to procure abortion. 

Avorutur’ema. (From amopbeyyoua, to- 
speak eloquently.) A short maxim, or 
axiom; a rule. 

Arvo’putuorsa. (From arop8eipw, to be 
abortive.) An abortion. 

Avorny’apes. ‘The ramifications of the 
veins and arteries.— Hippocrates. 

Aro’poyas. (From amopuw, to proceed. 
from.) Any thing which grows or adheres. 
to another, as a wart to the finger. 

APOPHYLLITE.  Ichthyophthalmite. 
Fish-eye stone. A mineral composed of 
silex, potassa, and water, found in the iron 
mine of Utoe, in Sweden. 

APO’PHYSIS. (From azopve; to pro- 
ceed from.) 1. In anatomy. -dppendiz ; 
Probole; Ecphysis; Processus ; Productio ; 
Projectura ; Protuberantia. A process, pro- 
jection, or protuberance, of a bone beyond 
a plain surface; as the nasal apophysis of 
the frontal bole, &e. 

2. In botany this word is applied to a 
fleshy tubercle under the basis of the capsule 
or dry fruit adhering to the frondose mosses. 

AvorLecTa VENA. A name formerly ap- 
plied to the internal jugular vein ; so called 
becatise in apoplexies it appears full and 
turgid. —Bartholin. _ 

APOPLE/CTIC. (From aroma nica, an 
apoplexy.) Belonging to an eid 

APOPLE’XY. (Apoplery, e. f.; from 
amo, and wAynoow, to strike or knock dew : 
because persons, when seized with this dis- 
ease, fall down suddenly.) A sudden aboli- 
tion, in some degree, of the powers of sense 
and motion, the patient lying in a sleep-like 
state; the action of the héart remaining, as 
well as the respiration, often with a sterto- 
rous noise. Cullen arranges it in the class 
Newuroses, and order Comata : 

1. When it takes place from a congestion 
of blood, it is termed 4poplexia sanguinea. 

2, When there is an abundance of serum, 
as in persons of a cold phlegmatic tempera-' 
ment, Apoplexia serosa. 

3. If it arise from water in the ventricles 
of the brain, it is called Apoplexia hydroce- 
phalica. See Hydrocephalus. 

4, If from awound, Apoplexia trawmatica. 

5. If from poisons, Apoplexia venenata. 

6. If from the action of suffocating ex-- 
halations, Apopleata suffocata. 
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7. If from passions of the mind, Apoplexia 
mentalis. 

8. And when it is joined with catalepsy, 
Apoplexia caialeptica. 

Apoplexy makes its attack chiefly at an 
advanced period of life; and most usually 
on those who are of a corpulent habit, with 
a short neck, and large head; and who lead 
an inactive life, make use of a full diet, or 
drink to excess. The immediate cause of 
apoplexy, is a compression of the brain, 
produced either by an accumulation of blood 
in the vessels of the head, and distending 
them to such a degree, as to compress the 
- medullary portion of the brain; or by an 
effusion of blood from the red vessels, or of 
serum from the exhalants ; which fluids are 
accumulated in such a quantity as to occa- 
sion compression. These states, of over- 


distension and of effusion, may be brought. 


on by whatever increases the afflux, and 
impetus of the blood in the arteries of the 
head ; such as violent fits of passion, great 
exertions of muscular strength, severe exer- 
cise, excess in venery, stooping down for 
any length of time, wearing any thing too 
tight about the neck, overloading the stomach, 
long exposure to excessive cold, or a ver- 
tical sun, the sudden suppression of any 
long-accustomed evacuation, the application 
of the fumes of certain narcotic and metallic 
substances, such as opium, alcohol, char. 
coal, mercury, &c. and by blows, wounds, 
and other external injuries; in short, apo- 
plexy may be produced by whatever deter- 
mines too great a flow of blood to the brain, 
or prevents its free return from that organ. 
The young, and those of a full plethoric 
habit, are most liable to attacks of the san- 
guineous apoplexy ; and those of a phleg- 
matic constitution, or who are much ad- 
vanced in life, to the serous. Apoplexy is 
sometimes preceded by headache, giddi- 
ness, dimness of sight, loss of memory, fal- 
tering of the tongue in speaking, numbness 
in the extremities, drowsiness, stupor, and 
night-mare, all denoting an affection of the 
brain; but it more usually happens that, 
without much previous indisposition, the. 
person falls down suddenly, ‘the counte- 
nance becomes florid, the face appears 
swelled and puffed up, the vessels of the 


head, particularly of the neck and temples, . 


seem turgid and distended with blood ; the 
eyes are prominent and fixed, the breathing 
is difficult and performed with a snorting 
noise, and the pulse is strong and full, Al- 
though the whole body is affected with the 
Joss of sense and motion, it nevertheless 
takes place often more upon one side. than 
the other, which is called hemiplegia, and in 
this case, the side least affected with palsy is 
somewhat convulsed. 

In forming an opinion as. to the event, 
we must be guided by the violence of the 
symptoms. If the fit is of long, duration, 
the respiration laborious and stertorous, and 
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the person muich advanced in years, the dis- 
ease, in all probability, will terminate fatally. 
In some cases, it goes off entirely; but it 
more frequently, leaves a-state of mental 
imbecility. behind it, or terminates in a 
hemiplegia, or in death, Even when an 
attack is recovered from, it most frequently 
returns again, after a short period of time, 
and in the end proves fatal. In dissections: 
of apoplexy, blood is often found effused: 
on the surface and in the cavities of the 
brain; and in other instances, a turgidity 
and distention of the blood-vessels are to be 
observed. In some cases, tumours: have: 
been found attached to different parts of 
the substance of the brain, and in others, no 
traces of any real affection of it could. be 
observed. 

On an attack of sanguineous apoplexy, 
all compression should be removed from 
the neck, the patient laid with his head a 
good deal ‘raised, and a free admission of 
cool air allowed, Then blood should be 
taken freely from the arm or the temporal 
artery, or the jugular vein; which it may 
be sometimes. necessary to repeat, if the 
symptoms continue, and the patient is stilk 
plethoric ; or if blood can less be spared, 
cupping or leeches may lessen the conges- 
tion in the brain. The next object. should 
be thoroughly to evacuate. the bowels by 
some active purgative, as calomel joined) 


with jalap, or with extract of colocynth, or 


followed by infusion of senna and some 
neutral salt, with a little tartarized antimony » 
or tincture of jalap repeated every two hours 
till it operates; or a draught of tincture of 
senna and wine of aloes, where the bowels 
are very torpid, may answer the purpose. 
Stimulant glysters, will also be proper, par~ 
ticularly if the patient cannot swallow, as 
common salt and syrup of buckthorn, with a 
proper quantity of gruel, infusion of senna 
or infusion of colocynth or a turpentine 
glyster in elderly torpid habits. Cold should 
then be applied. assiduously to. the scalp, . 
the hair being previously shaved, and a. 
blister to. the back of the neck; and dia- 
phoretic medicines may be exhibited, avoid- 
ing, however,. those. which contain opium. 
Sinapisms to the feet may.also be useful,. 
particularly if these are cold. If under 
these means, the sensibility does not gra- 
dually return, some of the gentle diffusible, 
stimulants. will be proper, as ammonia, 
mustard, zther, camphor, &c.: and. at this 
period, a blister to the scalp may come in. 
aid, By some practitioners emetics. are: re- 
commended, but their use is hazardous, 
especially if sufficient evacuations be not 
premised; and the same may. be observed of 
sternutatories. In the serous form of the 
disease, general bleeding is inadmissible, 
and even. the local. abstraction of blood 
should be very sparingly made ;"the bowels: 
should be, kept. open, especially. by. ‘aloetic 
or mercurial formule; but not procuring 
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profuse discharges; and the other secretions 
maintained, especially by the use of the dif- 
fusible stimulants already mentioned ; blis- 
ters tothe head, and errhines may be here 
also useful. When apoplectic symptoms 
have been occasioned by opium, or other 
narcotics, the timely discharge of this by an 
active emetic will be the most important mea- 
sure; but in a plethoric habit, bleeding 
should be premised: subsequently various 
stimulants may be employed, as ammonia, 
vinegar, &c. endeavouring to procure a de- 
termination to the surface, and rousing the 
patient from his torpid state. The preven- 
tion of the sanguineous form of the disease 
will be best attempted by abstemiousness, 
regular moderate exercise, and keeping up 
the evacuations ; an issue or seton may also 
be useful; but under urgent circumstances, 
bleeding, especially topical, must be resorted 
to. In leucophlegmatic habits, a more nu- 
tritious diet will be proper. 

APOPNIXIS. (From arorvryw, to suf- 
focate.) A suffocation.—Moschion. 

APOPSOPHE/SIS. (From amo, and 
Wopew, to emit wind.) The emission of 
wind by the anus or uterus, according to 
Hippocrates. 

APOPSY’'CHIA. (From azo, from, 
and Wuxn, the mind.) The highest degree 
of deliquium, or fainting, according to 
Galen. 

APO/PTOSIS. (From amore, to 
fall down.) A prolapsus, or falling down 
of any part through relaxation. —TZrotian, 

Arore/xis. (From amo, and opeyw, to 
stretch out.) A play with balls, in the gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Aro’/nia. {From a, priv. and qwopos, a 
duct.) Restlessness, uneasiness, occasioned 
by the interruption of perspiration, or any 
stoppage of the natural secretions. 

Arorrni esis. (From amoppirte, to cast 
off.) Hippocrates used this word to signify 
that kind of insanity where the patient 
tears off his clothes, and casts them from 
him. 

_ ApvosceParni/smus. (From azo, from, 
and okerapyigw, to strike with a. hatchet.) 
Deasciatio. A species of fracture, when 
part of a bone is chipped off.— Gorreus. 

Aroscua’sts. (From azo, and oxagw, to 
searify.) Aposchasmus. A  scarification. 
Venesection. — Hippocrates. 

Arosi‘t1a. (From amo, from, and otros, 
food.) Apositios. A loathing of food.— 
Galen. 

Arosra’sMA. (From amoomaw, to tear 
off.) A violent, irregular fracture of a ten- 
don, ligament, &c.— Galen. 

AposPHACELI'sis.. (From amo, and opa- 
KeAos, a mortification.) Hippocrates uses 
this word to denote a mortification of the 
flesh: in wounds, or fractures, caused: by 
too tight a bandage. 

‘APO'STASIS. 

me uth Ae 


(From ao, and isnjit, 
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to recede from.) 1. An abscess, or collection 
of matter. 

2. The coming away of a fragment of 
bone, by fracture. 

3. When a distemper passes away by - 
some outlet, Hippocrates calls it an apostasis 
by excretion. 

4. When the morbific matter, by its own 
weight, falls and settles on any part, an 
apostasis by settlement. 

5. When one disease turns to another, an 
apostasis by metastasis. 

APOSTA/XIS. (From amosaZw, to 
distil from.) Hippocrates uses this word 
to express the defluxion or distillation of any 
humour, or fluid : as blood from the nose. 

APOSTELUS. An apostle. An oint- 
ment and other things were formerly so 
designated from some famous inventor; as 
unguentum apostelorum, because it has 
twelve ingredients in it. 

APOSTE'MA. (Apostema, atis. n.; from 
apisnput, to recede.) ‘The term given by the 
ancients to abscesses in general. See Abscess. 

APOSTEMA’TIAI. Those who, from 
an inward abscess, void pus downwards, are 
thus called by Aretzus. 

Avosterrema. (From amosnpryw, fulcio. ) 
Galen uses this word to denote a-rest of a 
diseased part, a cushion. 

Aro’strorHe. (From azo, and spedw, to 
turn from.) Thus Paulus A¢gineta ex- 
presses an aversion for food. 

APOSYRINGLE’SIS. (From amo, and 
oupryé, a fistula.) The degeneracy of a sore 
into a fistula. — Hippocrates. 

APOSY/RMA. (From azo, and cupw, 
to rub off.) An abrasion or:disquamation 
of the bones or skin. — Hippocrates. 

APOTANEU'SIS. (From amo, and 
Teww, to extend.) An extension, or elong- 
ation, of any member or substance. 

AproreLME'’sis, (From amo and tedua, 
a bog.) An expurgation of filth, or fieces. 

APOTHE’ CA. (AmoOnkn; Feo amro- 
7Onut, to reposit.) A shop, or vessel, where 
medicines are sold, or deposited. 

APOTHECA‘RY. (4pothecarius; from 
amo, and TiOnut, pono, to put: so called from — 
his employ being to prepare, and keep in — 
readiness, the various articles in the Materia 


' Medica, and to compound them for the phy- 


sician’s use; or from amon, a shop.) ' In 
every European country, except Great Bri- 
tain, the apothecary is the same as we name 
in England the druggist and chemist. 

APOTHERAPEIDA. (From amo, and 
Jepamevw, to cure.) A perfect cure, accord- 
ing to Hippocrates. 

APoTHERAPEUTICA. (From amodepameva, 
to heal.) Therapeutics. That part of medi- 
cine which teaches the art of curing dis- 
orders. 

‘ArotHE’RMuM. (From amo, and depun, 
heat.) An acrimonious pickle, with mus- 


tard, vinegar, and oil.—Galen. _ 
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. APO’THESIS.. (From azo, and 7:6nu, 

to replace.) The reduction of a dislocated 
bone, according to Hippocrates. 

APOTHLYMMA (From amo, and 
QAi6w, to press from.) The dregs or ex- 
pressed juice of a plant. 

ArorHrau’sis. (From aro, and Spave, to 
break.) The taking away the splinters of a 
broken bone. 

Apro'rocus. (From amo, and tictw, to 
bring forth.) Abortive ; premature, — Hip- 
pocrates. 

Arotrersis. (From amo, and tperw, to 
turn from.) A resolution er reversion of a 
suppurating tumour. 

_ Avorror#’a. (From amotpema, to avert.) 
An amulet, or charm, to avert diseases. 
Foésius. 

A’POZEM. (Apozema. From aro, and 
gew, to boil.) A decoction. 

_ Apvozeu’xis. (From amo, and Zevyvupt, 
to separate.) The separation or removal of 
morbid parts.— Hippocrates. 


Apo’zymos. (From amo, and yun, fer- 
ment.) Fermented. o 
APPARA’TUS. (From appareo, to 


appear, or be ready at hand.) ‘This term is 

applied to the instruments and the prepara- 

tion and arrangement of every thing heces- 
sary in the performance. of any operation, 
medical, surgical, or chemical. 

_ Apparatus ALtus. See Lithotomy. 

. Apparatus MAsor. See Lithotomy. 
Apparatus MINoR. See Lithotomy. 
AppaRATUS, PNEUMATIC. The discovery 

of aériform fluids has, in modern chemistry, 

occasioned the necessity of some peculiar 
instruments, by means of which those sub- 
stances may, in distillations, solutions, or 
other operations, be caught, collected, and 
properly managed. ‘The proper instruments 
for this are styled the pneumatic apparatus. 
Any kind of air is specifically lighter than 
any liquid; and, therefore, if not decom- 
posed by it, rises through it in bubbles. On 
this principle rests the essential part of the 
apparatus, adapted to such operations. Its 
principal part is the pneumatic trough, 
which is a kind of reservoir for the liquid, 

through which the gas is conveyed and 
caused to rise, and is filled either with water 
or with quicksilver... Some inches below its 
brim an horizontal shelf is fastened, in di- 
mension about half or the third part of the 
trough, and in the water-trough this is pro- 
vided on its foremost edge with a row of 
holes, into which, from underneath, short- 
necked funnels, are fixed. The trough is 
filled with water sufficient to cover. the 
shelf, to support the receivers, which being 
previously filled with water are placed. in- 
vertedly, their open end turned down upon 
the above-mentioned holes, through which 
afterwards the gases, conveyed there and 
directed by means of the funnels, rise in 
the form.of air bubbles. 


In some cases the trough must be filled | 
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with quicksilver, because water absorbs’ or 
decomposes some kinds of air. The price 
and specific gravity of that metal make it 
necessary to give to the quicksilver trough 
smaller dimensions. It is either cut in 
marble, or made of wood well joined. The 
late Karston has contrived an apparatus, 
which, to the adyantage of saving room, 
adds that of great conveniency. 

To disengage gases, retorts of — glass, 
either common or tubuiated, are employed, 
and placed in a sand-bath, or heated by a 
lamp. Larthen, or coated glass retorts, are 
put in the naked fire. If necessary, they 
are joined with a metallic or glass convey- 
ing pipe. When, besides the aériform, 
other fluids are to be collected, the middle 
or intermediate bottle finds its use; and to 
prevent, after cooling, the rising of the wa- 
ter from the trough into the disengaging 
vessels, the tube of safety is employed. For 
the extrication of gases taking place. in 
solutions, for which no external heat is re- 
quired, the bottle called disengaging bottle, 
or proof, may be used. For receivers, to 
collect the disengaged airs, various cylinders 
of glass are used, whether graduated or not, 
either closed at one end, or open at both; 
and in this last case, they are made _air- 
tight by a stopper fitted by grinding. Be. 
sides these, glass bells and common bottles 
are employed. 

To combine with water, in a commodious 
way, some gases that are only gradually and 
slowly absorbed by it, the glass apparatus of 
Parker is serviceable. 

APPENDI'CULA. A little appendage. 

APPENDICULA CSCI VERMIFORMIS. A 
vermicular process, about four inches in 
length, and the size of a goose-quill, which 
hangs to the intestinum czcum of the hu- 
man body. 

APPENDICULE EPIPLOICE. Appendices 
colt adipose. ‘The small appendices of the 
colon and rectum, which are filled with adi- 
pose substance. See Omentum. 

APPENDICULA/TUS. Applied to 
leaves, leaf-stalks, &c. that are furnished 
with an additional organ for some particular 
purpose not essential to it; as the Dionea 
muscipula, the leaves of which terminate 
each in a pair of toothed irritable lobes, that 
close over and imprison insects; as also the 
leaf of the Nepentha distillatorea, which bears 
a covered pitcher full of water; the leaves 
of our Utriculum, which have numerous 
bladders attached to them which seem to 
secrete air and float them ; and the petiolus 
of the Dipsacus pilosus, which has little 
leaves at its base. 

APPENDIX. 1. An appendage ;_ that 
which belongeth to any thing. 

2. See Apophysis. 

APPLE . See Pyrus. . 

Apple, acid of. See Malie acid. 

_ Apple, pine. See Bromelia ananus. 

Apple, thorn. See Datura stramonium. 


AQU 
Appropriate affinity. See Affinity inter- 
mediate. 

APRICOT. See Prunus armeniaca. 

APYRE/XIA. (From a, priv. 
wupetia, a fever.) Apyrexy. Without fever, 
The intermission of feverish heat. 

APYRI/NUS. (From a, priv.and wupny, 
nucleus, a kernel.) Without a kernel. 

ApyRINaZ PLANT. Plants without ker- 
nels. The name in Gerard’s arrangement of 
a class of plants. 

APYROUS: Bodies which sustain the 
action of a strong heat for a considerable 
time, without change of figure or other pro- 
perties, have been called apyrous ; but the 
word is now very seldom used. It is syno- 
nymous with refractory. 

A’QUA. See Water. 

AQUA AERIS FIXI. 
with fixed air. This is liquid carbonic acid, 
or water impregnated with carbonic acid. It 
sparkles in the glass, has a pleasant acidu- 
lous taste, and forms an excellent beverage. 
It diminishes thirst, lessens the morbid 
heat of the body, and acts as a powerful 
diuretic. Itis also an excellent remedy in 
increasing irritability of the stomach, as in 
advanced pregnancy, and it is one of the 
best anti-emetics which we possess. 

Aqua ALUMINIS compositaA, Compound 
solution of alum, formerly called aqua alu- 
minosa bateana. See Liquor aluminis com- 
positus. 

AQUA AMMONLZ ACETATE. 
nie acetatis liquor. 

AQUA AMMONLE PUR. See Ammonia. 

Aqua anerut. See Anethum graveolens. 

Aqua cateis. See Calcis liquor. 

Aqua carut. See Carum carut. 

Aqua crynamomri. See Laurus cinna- 
momum. 

Aqua ca@.zstis. A preparation of copper. 

Aqua cupri aMMonIATI. See Cupri am- 
montatz liquor. 

AQUA CUPRE VITRIOLATI comrosita. This 
preparation of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeeia, is used externally, to stop hemor- 
hages of the nose, and other parts. It is 
made thus: Ik Cupri vitriolati, Aluminis, 
sing. 388. Aque pure, ziv. Acidi vitrio- 
lici, 5j. Boil the salts in water until they 
are dissolved ; then filter the liquor, and add 
the acid. ; 

Agua pistizata. Distilled water. This 
is made by distilling water in clean vessels, 
until about two-thirds have come over. In 
nature, no water is found perfectly pure. 
Spring or river water always contains a 
portion of saline matter, principally: sulphate 
of lime: 
unfit for a number of pharmaceutic prepa- 
rations. By distillation, a perfectly pure 
water is obtained. The London College 
directs ten gallons of common water; of 
which, ‘first distil four pints, which are to 
be thrown away; then distil ret gallons. 
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See Ammo- 


and 


‘Water impregnated’ 


and, from this impregnation, is - 
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This distilled water is to be kept in 1 glass 
vessels. See Water. 
AQUA FQENICULI. 

lum. 

Aqua Fortis. This name is given to a 
weak and impure nitric acid, commonly used 
in the arts. It is distinguished by the terms 
double and single, the single being only half 
the strength of the other. The artists who 
use these acids call the more concentrated 
acid, which is much stronger even than the 
double . aquafortis, spirit of nitre.. This 
distinction appears to be of some utility, and 
is therefore not improperly retained by 
chemical writers. See Nitric acid. 

AQua KALI pR@mpaRaTI. See Potasse 
subcarbonatis liquor. 

AQUA KALI PURI. 

AQUA LITHARGYRI ACETATI. 
acetatis liquor. 

AQUA LITHARGYRI ACETATI COMPOSITA. 
See Plumbi acetatis liquor dilutus. 

Aqua MARINE. See Beryl. 

AQUA MENTHZ PIPERITA. 
piperita. 

AQUA MENTH2E SATIVa. See Mentha viridis. 

Aqua MENTH# viripis. See Mentha 
viridis. 

AQUA DE NAPOLI. 

AQua PIMENT. 


See Anthem fenicu- 


See Potasse liquor. 
See Plumbi 


See Mentha 


See Aquetia. 

See Myrtus pimenta. 
Aqua putrcu. See Mentha Pulegium. 
Aqua recta. Aqua regalis. This acid, 

which is a mixture of the nitric and mu- 
riatic. acids, lately called nitro-muriatic, 
and now chlorine, was formerly called aqua 
regalis, because it was, at that time, the only: 
acid that was known to be able to dissolve 
gold. See Chlorine. 

Aqua Rosa. See Rosa centifolia. 

Aqua styptica. A name formerly given: 
to a combination of powerful astringents, 
viz. sulphate of copper, sulphate of alum, 
and sulphuric acid. It has been applied. 
topically to check hemorrhage, and, largely 
diluted with water, as a wash in purulent 
ophthalmia. See Aqua cupri vitriolati com-: 
posita. 

Aqua Toffania. See Aquetia. - 

Aqua virz. Ardent spirit of the first 
distillation has been distinguished in com-_ 
merce by this name. ; 

AQUA ZINCI VITRIOLATI CUM CAMPHORA. 
Aqua vitriolica camphorata. This is made by- 
dissolving half an ounce of sulphate of zinc” 
in a quart of boiling water, adding half an 
ounce of camphorated spirit, and filtering. ' 
This, when properly diluted, is an useful 
collyrium for inflammations of the eyes, in’ 
which there is a weakness of the parts. 
Externally, it is applied by surgeons to scor- 
butic and phagedenic ulcerations. 

Aqum pistitLarm, Distilled waters. 
These are made by introducing vegetables, 
as mint, penny-royal, &c. into a still with: 
water ; and drawing off as much as is found - 
to possess the properties ofthe plants, The 


~ 
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‘London College orders the waters to be dis- 
. tilled from dried herbs, because fresh are 
not ready at all times of the year. When- 
ever the fresh are used, the weights are to 
‘be increased. But whether the fresh or 
dried herbs are employed, the operator may 
vary the weight according to the season in 
which they have been produced and col- 
lected. Herbs and seeds, kept heyond the 
space of a year, are improper for the dis- 
tillation of waters. To every gallon of 
these waters, five ounces, by measure, of 
proof spirit are to be added. 

AQu# MINERALES. See Afineral waters. 


AQu# STILLATITIZ stmpLicks. Simple 
distilled waters. 
AQU# STILLATITIA spixituos&. Spiri- 


tuous distilled waters, now called only spi- 
.ritus ; as spiritus pulegii. 

AQUADUCT. Agueductus; a canal 
or duct so named because it was supposed 
to carry a watery fluid. 

Aquapvuct or Fauxorivs. A canal in the 

;petrous portion of the temporal bone, first 
accurately described by Fallopius. 

Aquatic nut. See Trapa naians. 

Aquatica rLanra. Aquatic plants, or 

such as grow in or near water. A natural 
order of plants. 

AQUATICUS. (From agua, water.) 

. Aquatic ; or belonging to the water. 

AQUEOUS. (Aquosus, watery.) Of 

_ the nature of, or resembling water. 
Aquzous HuMouR. Humor aquosus, 
The very limpid watery fluid, which fills 
.- both chambers of the eye. See Eye. 
AQUE’TTA. The name of a liquid 
.poison, made use of by the Roman women, 
under the Pontificate of Alexander VII. 
It was prepared, and sold in drops, by To- 
_phania, or Toffania, an infamous woman who 
resided at Palermo, and afterwards at 
Naples. From her, these drops obtained 
the name of Agua Toffania; Aqua della 
Toffana; and also Aqua di Napoli. This 
poison is said by some to be a composition 
-of arsenic, and by others of opium and can- 
tharides. 

AQUIFO’LIUM. (From acus, a 
needle, and folium, a leaf; so called on ac- 
count of its prickly leaf. See Ilew aquifoliwm. 

A’QUILA. (Aeros, the eagle.) 1. A 
‘species of the extensive genus Falco of 
ornithologists. 

_ 2. Aquila, among theancients, had many 
other epithets joined with it, as rubra, salu- 
tifera, volans, &c. 

3. A chemical. name formerly used for 
sal-ammoniac, mercurius precipitatus, ar- 
-senic, sulphur, and the philosopher’s stone. 

. Aguita atsa. One of the names given 
to calomel by the ancients. See Hydrargyri. 
submurias, stig 

| AQUILA ALBA PHILOsoPHORUM. ‘Agua 
alba ganymedis. Sublimed sal-ammoniac.. 

Aquita catestis, A panacea, or cure 
for all diseases ; a preparation of mercury. 


‘ 


generally sold for the agalléchum. 
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AQuiua VENERIs.. A preparation of the 

ancients, made with verdigris and sublimed 

sal-ammoniac. 
AQUIL& LicNum. It is 
See 


Eagle-wood. 


Lignum aloes. 

AQuILa& veN&. Branches of the jugular 
veins, which are particularly prominent in 
the eagle. 

AQUILE’GIA. (From agua, water, 
and lego, to gather; so called from the shape 
of its leaves, which retain water.) The 
herb columbine. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria; Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2. The name in the Pharmacopeeias, for 
the columbine. See Aguilegia vuigaris. 

AquiLecia vurncaris. The systematic 
name of the columbine. The seeds, flowers, 
and the whole plant, have been used medi- 
cinally ; the first in exanthematous diseases, 
the latter chiefly as an antiscorbutic. Though 
retained in several foreign pharmacopceias, 
their utility seems to be not allowed in this 
country. 

Aquitrna. (From aguila, an eagle; so 
called from the resemblance of its leaves to 
eagle’s wings.) The trivial name of a species 
of pteris. See Pteris. 

AQUU’LA. (Diminutive of agua.) A 
small quantity of very fine and limpid wa- © 
ter. This term is applied to the pellucid 
water, which distends the capsule of the 
crystalline lens, and the lens itself. Paulus 
fEgineta uses it to denote a tumour con- 
sisting of a fatty substance under the skin 
of the eyelid. \ 

Arabic gum. See Acacie gummi. 

A’RacaLaNn. An amulet. 

A’raca Miri. (Indian.) A shrub grow- 
ing in the Brazils, the roots of which are 
diuretic and antidysenteric. . 

ARA/CHNE. (From arag, Hebrew, 
to weave; or from apaxvy, a spider.) The ~ 
spider. . 

ARACHNOID. (<Arachnoides; from 
apaxvn, a spider, and edos, likeness; so 
named from its resemblance to a spider’s 
web.) Web-like. wae 

ARACHNOID MEMBRANE. Membrana arach- 
noides. 1. A thin membrane of the brain, 
without vessels and nerves, situated between 
the dura and pia mater, and surrounding | 
the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla: eblon- 
gata, and medulla spinalis. ; 

2. The term is also applied -by some 
writers to the tunic of the crystalline lens 
and vitreous humour of the eye. 

ARACK. (Indian.) An Indian spiritu- 
ous liquor, prepared in many ways, often 
from rice; sometimes from sugar, ferment - 
ed. with the juice of cocoa-nuts’; frequently 
from toddy, the juice which flows from the 
cocoa-nut tree by incision, and from other 
substances. On: 

A’rapos. (From apasew; to be turbu- 
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lent. ) Hippocrates uses this term to sig- 
nify a commotion in the stomach, occasioned 
by the fermentation of its contents. 

Armo’rica.’ (From apatow, to rarefy.) 
Things which rarefy the fluids of the body. 

ARA‘LIA. (From ara, a bank in the 
‘sea; so called because it grows upon banks, 
near the sea.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pen- 
tandria; Order, Pentagynia. ‘The berry- 
bearing angelica. Of the several species 
_of this tree, the roots of the nudicaulis, or 
naked-stalked, were brought over from 
‘North America, where it grows, and. sold 
here for sarsaparilla. 

Ara’xra. (From apaw, to knit together.) 

de The name of a genus of insects. 

The spider. 

ARA'NTIUS, Ju’ Lrus Cumsar, a cele- 
brated anatomist and physician, born at 
Bologna, about the year 1530. After 
studying under Vesalius, and others, he 
graduated and became professor there, and 
died in 1589. In his first work, “ On the 
Human Feetus,’”’ he described the foramen 
ovale, and ductus arteriosus, and corrected 
several errors in the anatomy of the gravid 
uterus, which had been generally derived 
from the examination of brutes. He after- 
wards shewed that the blood, after birth, 
could only pass from the right to the left 
side of the heart through the vessels of the 
lungs, thus preparing for the discovery of 
the circulation by Harvey. <A Treatise on 
Tumours, and a Commentary on Part of 
Hippocrates, were also written by bim. 

ARA’TRUM. The plough. A plant 
has this for a trivial name, because its roots 
are found to hinder the plough: hence re- 
mora aratri. See Ononis spinosa. 

ARBOR. A tree. 1. In botany, a 
plant, consisting of one trunk which rises 
to a great height, is very durable, woody, 
and divided at its top into branches which 
do not perish in the winter ; as the oak, elm, 
ash, &c. 

2. In anatomy, it is applied to parts, 
which ramify like a tree; as the Arbor vite 
of the cerebellum. 


8. In chemistry, applied to crystallis- 


ations which ramify like branches. 

ARBOR DIAN. See Silver. 

Arzor vita. The tree of life. 

1. The cortical substance of the cerebel- 
lum is so disposed, that, when cut transversely, 
it appears ramified like a tree, from which 
circumstance it is termed arbor vite. 

2. The name of a tree formerly in high 
estimation in medicine. See TLhuya occi- 
dentalis. 

Arzores. One of the natural divi- 
sions or families of plants. Trees consist of 
a single and: durable woody trunk, bearing 
branches, which do not perish in the winter, 
as Tilia, Fraxinus, Pyrus, &e. 

ARBUSTIVA. (From arbustum, a 
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copse of shrubs or trees.) The name of an 


-order of plants in Linnzeus’ natural method. 


ARBUTHNOT, Joun, a_ physician, 
born in Scotland soon after the Restoration, 
celebrated for his wit and learning. He 
graduated at Aberdeen, and settling in this 
metropolis, had the good fortune to be at 
Epsom, when Prince George of Denmark 
was taken ill there; whom, having restored 
to health, he was appointed physician to 
Queen Anne, but never got into very ex- 
tensive practice. His chief medical publi- 
cations were ** On the Choice of Aliments,”’ 
and “ On the Effects of Air upon Human 
Bodies.”’. He died in 1735. 

A‘/RBUTUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class .De- 
candria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Arbutus, trailing. See Arbutus uva ursi. 

ArputTus UNEDO.  Amatxquitl; Unedo 
papyracea. A decoction of the bark of the 
root of this plant is commended in fevers. 

Arputus uva urst. The systematic 
name for the officinal trailing Arbutus ; 
Bear’s berry ; Bear’s whortle-berry ; Bear’s 
whorts; or Bear’s bilberries; called alse 
Vaccaria. Arbutus —caulibus procumbenti- 
bus, foltis integerrimis, of Linneus. This 


plant, though employed by ‘the ancients _ 


in several diseases, requiring adstringent 


medicines, had almost entirely fallen into 
disuse until the middle of. the present cen- 
tury, when it first drew the attention of 
physicians, as a useful remedy in calculous 
and nephritic complaints, which diseases it 
appears to relieve by its adstringent qua- 
lities. 

A’/RCA ARCANORUM. 
philosophers. ‘ 

A’nca corpis. The pericardium.' 

ARCA’NUM.. A secret. A medicine, 
the preparation or efficacy of which is kept 
from the world, to enhance its value. With 
the chemists, it is a thing secret and incorpo- 
real ; it can only be known by experience, 
for it is the virtue of every thing, which 
operates a thousand times more than the 
thing itself. 

ARCANUM CATHOLICUM. 
tain, and colchicum. 

ARCANUM DUPLEX. drcanum duplica- 
tum. Aname formerly given to the com- 
bination of potassa and sulphuric acid, more 
commonly called vitriolated tartar, and now 
sulphate of potassa. 

ARCANUM TARTARIL 


The mercury of tlie 


Bezoar, dial 


The acetate of 


cheus, or principle_of Van Helmont, was 
the active principle of the: material world. 
See Vis vite. 

2. Good health. 

A’rcuE. (From apyxn,’ the beginning.) 
The earliest stage of a disease. 

ARCHENDAy ices A powder sade 


Teh ae < sot 


-potassa. 
Arcr’RrHos. Juniper. 
ARCHZ’US. 1. The ce ar- 


. 


_ called from its ‘roughness. ) 
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of the leaves of the ligustrum, to check the 
'feetid odour of the feet. 

_. Arcueo’stis. White briony. 
' Archil. See Lichen rocella. 

Archilla. See Lichen rocella. 

Arcuma’cia. (From apxn, the chief, 
and maga, the- Arabian for meditation.) 

Chemistry, as being the chief of sciences. 

_ArcuitHots., (From apxy, the chief, 
and Sodos, a chamber.) ‘The sudatorium, 
or principal room of the ancient baths. 

ARCHOPTO/’MA. (From apxos, the 
anus, and wit], to fall down.) <A bearing 

down of the rectum, or prolapsus ani. 

A’rcuos. (From apxos, an arch.) The 
anus; so called from its shape. 

ARCTA’TIO. (From arcio, to make 
-narrow.) -Arctitudo. _Narrowness. 

1. A constipation of the intestines, from 
inflammation. 

2. A preternatural straitness of the pu- 

dendum muliebre. 

A’RCTIUM. (From apxios, a bear; so 
The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 

Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia equa- 
lis The burdock. 

Arctium LappaA. ‘The systematic name 
_for the herb clot bur, or burdock. Bardana ; 

Arctium ; Britannica; Ilaphis. The plant 


socalled inthe pharmacopeias, is the Arctium 


— foliis cordatis, inermibus, petiolatis, of Lin- 
neus. It grows wild in uncultivated 
grounds. ‘The seeds have a bitterish sub- 
acrid taste: they are recommended as very 
efficacious diuretics, given either in the form 
_of emulsion, or in powder, to the quantity 
of a drachm. The roots taste sweetish, 
with a slight austerity and bitterness: they 
are esteemed aperient, diuretic, and sudo- 
rific; and are said to act without irrita- 
tion, so as to be safely ventured upon in 
acute disorders. Decoctions of them have 
_been used, in rheumatic, gouty, venereal, 
and other disorders ; and are preferred by 
_some to those of sarsaparilla. T'wo ounces 
of the roots are to be boiled in three pints 
_of water, to a quart; tothis, two drachms 
of sulphate of potassa have been usually 
added. Of this decoction, a pint should be 
taken every day in scorbutic and rheumatic 
cases, and when intended as a diuretic, in a 
shorter period. 
ARCTIZITE. The foliated species of 
sscapolite. See Scapolite. 
ARCTU’RA. (From arcto, to straiten.) 
An inflammation of the finger, or toe, from 
-a curvature of the nail.—Linneus. 
ARCUA/‘LIA. (From arcus, a bow.) 
_ Arcualis. The sutura coronalis is so named, 
_from its bow-like shape; and, for the same 
reason, the bones of the sinciput are called 
arcualia ossa.— Bartholin. 
~ ARCUA’TIO. (From arcus, a bow. ) 
A gibbosity of the fore-parts, with a curva- 
- tion of the sternum, of the tibia, or dorsal 


_, yertebre.——Avicenna. 
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A’reuna. {A dim. of arca, a chest.) 
The orbits or sockets of the eyes. 

A’RDAS. (From apdvw, to defile.) 
Filth, excrement, or refuse.— Hippocrates. 

ARDENT. (Ardens; from ardeo, to 
burn.) Burning hot. Applicd to fevers, 
alkohol, &c. 

ARDOR. (4Ardor, oris. m.; from ardeo, 
to burn.) A burning heat. 

Arpor FeBritis. Feverish heat. 

Arpor uring&. Scalding of the urine, 
or a sense of heat in the urethra. 

ARpoR VENTRICULI. Heartburn, 

A’REA. 1. An empty space. 

2. That kind of baldness where the crown 
of the head is left naked, like the tonsure of 
a monk. 

ARE’CA. The name of a genus of 
plants, of the class Palme. 


Areca rinpica. An inferior kind of 
nutmeg. 
Arr/con. (From apyye, to help; so 


called from its valuable qualities.) A re- 
solvent ointment. 


AremMa ros. Cinnabar. 
ARE’NA. Sand, or gravel. 
ARENA MEL. (From arena, sand; so 


called because it was said to be procured 


from sandy places.) -drenamen. SBole-ar- 
menic. 
ARENA/‘TIO. (From arena, sand.) 


Saburation, or the sprinkling of het sand 
upon the bodies of patients. —Baccius de 
Thermis. 

ArxEnpDATE. See Epidote. - 

Arr’ntEs. (From areo, to dry up.) A 
sort of ancient cupping-glasses, used with- 
out scarifying. 

ARE/OLA. (A diminutive of area, a 
void space.) A small red or brown circle, 
which surrounds the nipples of females. 
During and after pregnancy, it becomes 
considerably larger. 

Arrometer. See Hydrometer. 

Argermnorprs. See drytenoides. 

ARETZ’US, of Cappadocia; a physi- 
cian, who practised at Rome, but at what 
period is uncertain, though the most pro- 
bable opinion places him between the reigns 
of Vespasian and Adrian. Eight books of 
his remain “ On the Causes, Signs, and 
Method of treating acute and chronic Dis | 
eases,” written in the Greek language, and 


admired for their pure style, and luminous 
descriptions, as well as the judicious prac- 


tice generally recommended. He was par- 
tial to the use of hellebore and other drastic 
medicines ; and appears to haye been among 
the first to recommend cantharides for blis- 
tering the skin. add 
A‘RETE. (Apern, virtue.) Hippo- 
crates uses this word to mean corporeal-or 
mental vigour. . 
Arrus. <A pessary, invented by Agi- 
neta. 
A’/nrar. Arsag. Arsenic.—Ruland, &c. 
A’RGAL, ee Crude tartar, in the 
3 . 
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state in which it is taken from the inside of 
wine-vessels, is known in the ge by this 
name. 

Arcasy tits. (Frorn apyos, a serpent; 
“which it is said to resemble.) The plant 
‘which was supposed to produce gum-am- 
moniac. See Heracleum gummiferum. 

A’rerma. (From apyos, white.) dr- 
gemon. A small white ulcer of the globe 
of the eye.—Lrotianus. Galen, &c. 

Argentate of ammonia.  Fulminating 
silver. 

ARGENTI NITRAS. Argentum nitratum ; 
Causticum lunare. Nitrate of silver. Take 
of silver an ounce; nitric acid, a fluid 
ounce; distilled water, two fluid-ounces. 
Mix the nitric acid and water, and dissolve 
the silver therein on a sand bath; then in- 
crease the heat gradually that the nitrate of 
silver may be dried. Melt the salt in a 
crucible over a slow fire until the water 
being evaporated, it shall cease to boil ; 
then pour it quickly into moulds of con- 
venient shape. Its virtues are corrosive 
and astringent. Internally it is exhibited 
in very small quantities, in epilepsy, chorea, 
and other nervous affections, and externally 
it is employed to destroy fungous excre- 
scences, callous ulcers, fistulas, &c. In the 
latter disease it is used as an injection ; from 
two grains to three being dissolved in an 
ounce of distilled water. 

ARGE’NTUM. (4Argentum, i. m.; from 
apryos, white, because it is of a white colour. ) 
Silver. See Silver. 

ARGENTUM FUSUM. 

ARGENTUM MoBILE. Crude mercury. 

ARGENTUM NITRATUM. See Argeniinitras. 

_ArcEntTuM vivum. See Mercury. 

A’rcrs. (From apyos, white ) A ser- 
pent, with a whitish skin, deemed by Hip- 
pocrates exceedingly venomous. 

ARGI'LLA. (4rgilla, @. f.; 
apyos, white.) Argil. White clay; 
Alumina. 

ARGILLA ViTRIoLATA. Alum. 

ARGILLACEOUS. Of or belonging 
to argilla, or aluminous earth. See d/umina. 

Argillaceous earth. See Alumina. 

Argillaceous schistus. See Clay-slate. 

ARGILLITE. See Clay-slate. 

Arecyrrtis. (From apyvpos, silver.) 
Litharge, or ‘spume of silver. A kind of 
earth was formerly so named, which is 

‘taken from silver mines, and is bespangled 
with many particles of silver. 

ARGYRO'COME. (From apyupos, sil- 
ver, and kom, hair.) A species of gnapha- 

“Tium or cudweed was so named from its 
white silvery floscules. | ~ 
Axrcyrotrsanos. The white Sister: 
ArGyro PrHorA. An antidote, in the 
composition of which there is silver. 


Crude mercury. 


from 
See 


ARGYROTROPHE™MA. (From apyos, — 


white, and tpopnyua, food.) A white cooling 


‘food, made with milk. « Milk diet. Nalin. ; 


‘Arweumati'stos, (From a, neg.-and 
ee 


- Awned. 
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peupcarigw, to be afflicted with rheums.) 
Not being afflicted with gouty rheums. 

ARICY’MON. (From ap: and kva, to 
be quickly impregnated.) A‘ woman who 
conceives quickly and often. 

ARILLUS. (From arére, to be dry or 
parched.) The seed-coat or tunic of the 
permanent husk that invests a seed, which 
drying falls off spontaneously. It is a pe- 
culiar membrane, thick, and loosely sur- 
rounds the seed. 

Fhe varieties of arilli are, 

t. The succulent, ‘pulpy; like a berry i in 
Evonymus europeus and Letia. 

2. Cartilaginous ; in Coffea Arabica. 

3. Dimidiate, half round; asin Farus 
baccata. 

4. Lacerate, cut-like; as in the mace of 
the Myristica moschata. 

5. Reticulate, net-like, surrounding tlie 
seed like a net ; as in the ‘Orchis tribe. 

6. Tricuspid ; as in Matva coromandiliana. 

7. Hirsute, hairy; asin Geranium incanum. 

&. Villous; in Geranium dissectum. 

ARISTA. (From arco, to dry.) The 
awn ; a sharp beard, or point, or bristle-like 
filament, which proceeds from the husk or 
glume of grasses. Its distinctions are into, 

1. Naked, without villi; as in Stipa argu- 
ens and juncea. . 

2. Plumose, having white villi; as in Stipe 
pennata. 

3. Straight ; as in Bromus secalinus, and 
nvollis. 

4. Geniculate, having a knee-like bend; as 
with Avena sativa. ' 

5. Recurved, bent back ; as in Holcus la- 
natus, and Agrostis canina. 

6. Tortile, twisted like a rope; as in 
Agrostis rubra, and Aira montana. 

"Te Ter minal, fixed to the apex of the 
husk; it is so in Agrostis miliacew. 

8. Dorsal, fixed to the back or outward | 
part of the husk; as in Agrostis canina ; 
Bromus ; Alopecuris. 

9. Uncinate, hooked ; as in Panicum hir- 
tellum. . 

ARISTALTHZ’A. (From ° apisos, 
best, and aa@aa, the althxa.) The com- 
mon marsh-mallow. See Alihea officinalis. 

ARISTATUS. (From arista, the awn.) 
Applied to leaves, leaf-stalks, 
&c. when terminated by a long rigid spine, 
which in a leaf does not appear as a con- 
traction. In Galium aristatim, the leaf-stalk 
is awned. 

ARISFOLO’'CHIA. (Aristolochia, @. 
f.; from apiolos, good, and AoxXta or Aoxeie, 
parturition ; ; so called because it was sup- 
posed to be of sovereign use in disorders 
incident. to child-birth.) 1. The name of — 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. _ 
Class, Gynandria ; Order, Hexandria. 

g. The pharmacopeeial name of the long-— 
rooted birthwort. See Aristolochia longa. 

Aristonocnia ANcuicipA. Snake-killing — 
birthwort. <4ristolochia — folits cordatis, 
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acuminatis; caule volubdili, fructicoso ; pe- 
dunculis solttariis ;- stipulis cordatis, of Lin- 
nexus. The juice of the root of this plant 


. has the property of so stupifying serpents, 


a al 


that they may be handled with impunity. 
One or two drops are sufficient; and if 
more be dropt into the mouth, they become 


convulsed, So ungrateful is the smell of | 


the root to those reptiles, that it is said they 
immediately turn from it. The juice is 
also esteemed as a preventive against the 
effects usually produced by the bite of ve- 
nomous serpents. | 

ARISTOLOCHIA CLEMATITIS. Aristolochia 
tenuis. ‘The systematic name of the dris- 
tolochia ‘vulgaris of some pharmacopeeias. 
An extract is ordered by the Wirtemberg 
Pharmacopeeia, and the plant is retained in 
that of Edinburgh. 
sessing antipodagric virtues. 

ARISTOLOCHIA FABACEA. 
bulbosa. , 

AristotocuiA tonca. The systematic 
name for the aristolochia of our pharmaco- 
peias. Aristolochia: —foliis cordatis, petiolatis, 
integerrimis, obtusiusculis ; caule infirmo, flo- 
ribus solitariis. The root of this plant only 
is in use; it possesses a somewhat aromatic 
smell, and a warm bitterish taste, accom- 
panied with a slight degree of pungency. 
The virtues ascribed to this root by the an- 
cients were very considerable; and it was 
frequently employed in various diseases, but 
particularly in promoting the discharge of 
the lochia; hence its name. It is now very 
rarely used, except in gouty affections, as 
an aromatic stimulant. 

ARistotocHia RoTUNDA. The root of 
this species of birthwort, Aristolochia— foliis 
cordatis, subsessilibus, obtusis ; caule infirmo ; 
Jloribus solitariis, of Linnzus ; is used indis- 
criminately with that of the aristolochia longa. 
See Aristolochia longa. 

ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIA. ‘The sys- 
tematic name for the Serpentaria virginiana 
of the pharmacopeias. Aristolochia; Co- 
lubrina virginiana ; Viperina; Viperina vir- 
giniana; Pestilochia ; Contrayerva virginiana. 
Virginian snake-root. The plant which af- 
fords this root is the Aristolochia—foliis cordato 
oblongis planis ; caulibus infirmis fleauosis te- 
retibus ; floribus solitariis. Caulis geniculata 
valde nodosa. Flores ad radicem of Lin- 
neus. Snake-root has an aromatic smell, 
approaching to that of valerian, but more 
agreeable ; and a warm, bitterish, pungent 
taste. It was first recommended as a medi- 
cine of extraordinary power in counter- 
acting the poisonous effects of the bites of 
serpents; this, however, is now wholly dis- 
regarded: but as it possesses tonic and anti- 
septic virtues, and is generally admitted as 
a powerful stimulant and diaphoretic, it is 
employed, in the present day, in some fevers 
where these effects are required. A tinc- 
tura is directed both by. the London and. 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeias. 


See Fumaria 


It is esteemed as pos- 
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ARIsSTOLOCHIA TENUIS. See Aristolochia 
clematitis. ; 

ARISTOLOCHIA TRILOBATA. Three-lobed 
birthwort. The root, and every part of this 
plant, Aristolochia foliis trilobis, caule volubili , . 
Jloribus maximis of Linnzus, is diuretic, 
and is employed in America against the 
bite of serpents. 

AxisroLocura vuLGaRis. See Aristolochia 
clematitis. 

AnistorHanervon. (From Aristophanes, 
its inventor.) The name of an ancient emol- 
lient plaster, composed of wax, or pitch,— 
Gorreus. 

ARMA. (Arma, orum. pl. n. Arms. ) 
In botany, applied to a species of armature 
or offensive weapons. They are one of the 
seven kinds of fudcra, or props of plants 
enumerated by Linnzus in his Delineatio 
planta. ‘They are pungent points in some 
part of a plant. In the present day, arma 
is used as a generic term embracing the 
aculeus, furca, spina, and stimulus. 

ARMATU’RA. 1. See Arma. 

2. The amnivs or internal membrane 
which surrounds the foetus. 

ARMATURE, See drma. 

A’'nme. (From apw, to adapt.) 
junction of the lips of wounds. ; 

2. The joining of the sutures.of.the head. 

Armrtta. (Diminutive of armas, the 
arm.) The round ligament which confines’ 
the tendons of the carpus. 

ARMORA‘CIA.. (From Armorica, the 
country whence it was brought.) See Coch- 
learia Armoracia. 

ARMSTRONG, Joun, a Scotch phy- 
siclan, born in 1709, who, after graduating 
at Edinburgh, settled in London, but met 
with little success, having distinguished 
himself less in his profession than as a poet, 
particularly by his “‘ Essay on the Art of 
preserving Health,” in blank verse. He 
afterwards attended the army in Germany, 
which brought him more into notice asa 
physician. _ He attained the age of seventy, 
and died in pretty good circumstances. 
His professional publications are not of 
much note; the principal one is entitled. 
“‘« Medical Essays.” He is supposed, how- 
ever, to have contributed materially to a 
useful Treatise on the Diseases of Children, 
published by his brother George, who, after 
practising many years as an apothecary, ob- 
tained a diploma in medicine. ‘ 

A’RNICA. (Arnica, @. f. Apyicn; from. 
aps, a lamb; because of the likeness of the. 
leaf of this plant to the coat of the lamb.) 
Arnica. 1. The name of a genus of plants. 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia; 
Order, Polygamia superflua. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the Moun- 
tain arnica. See Arnica montana. ; 

Arnica Montana. The systematic name 
for the arnica of the pharmacopeias. dr- 
nica—foliis ovatis integris ; caulinis geminis, 
oppositis, of diene Doronicum Germa- 
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nicum. Acyrus. The flowers of this plant 
are very generally employed on the Conti- 
nent. Of the advantages derived from their 
use, in paralytic and other affections, de- 
pending upon a want of nervous energy, 
there are several proofs; and their extra- 
ordinary virtues, as a febrifuge and anti- 
septic, have been highly extolled by Dr. 
Collin, of Vienna. Much caution is neces- 
sary in regulating the dose, as it is a medi- 
cine very apt to produce vomiting and much 
uneasiness of the stomach. See Arnica. 
ARNICA SUEDENSIS. See Inula dysenterica. 


Arno‘rto. <A Spanish name for a shrub. 
See Bixa orleana. 
ARO’MA. (Aroma, matis. neut.; from 


apt, intensely, and ogw, to smell.) Spiritus 
rector. ‘The odorous principle of plants, and 
other substances, which have their character- 
istic smell. This is called by the moderns, 
aroma. Water charged with aroma, is called 
the distilled water of the substance made 
use of: thus lavender and peppermint waters 
are water impregnated with the aroma of the 
lavender and peppermint. 

Aromata. (Apwpara, sweet spices, herbs, 
&c.) Aromatics. 

AROMA’TIC. (4romaticus; from 
apwua,.an odour.) A term applied to a 
grateful spicy scent, and an agreeable pun- 
gent taste, as cinnamon bark, cardamoms,&c. 

Aromatic vinegar. See Aceium aroma- 
ticum. 

AROMATIC# PLANT. Odoriferous or 
strong and agreeable smelling plants. The 
name of a class of plants in some natural 


arrangements. ; 
Aroma’ticus cortex. A name for ca- 
nella alba. Cortex winteranus. 


- AROMATOPO'LA. Seba a: apwud, an 
odour, and wwAew, to sell.) ) A druggist ; a 
vender of drugs and spiceries. 

~ARQUEBUSA’DE. (A French word, 
implying good for a gun-shot wound.) Aqua 
sclopetaria ; Aqua vulneraria; Aqua cata- 
pultarum. The name of a spirituous water, 
distilled from a farrago of aromatic plants. 

ARRA’CK. A spirituous liquor dis- 
tilled from rice, and drunk, in the rice 
countries, as brandy is in this island. Its 
effects on the animal economy are the same. 
ARRAGONITE. A mineral of a 
greenish and pearly grey colour, found at 

Arragon in Spain, England, and Scotland. 

A’rraruus. (From a, priv. and pagn, a 
suture. ) Without suture. It is applied to 
the cranium when naturally without sutures, 

~ARRH#A. (From a, neg. and few, 
to flow.) The suppression of any natural 

flux, as the menses, &c. 

ARRHIZUS. (From a, priv. and piZa, 

a root: without root.) Applied to para- 
sitical plants, which have no roots, but 
adhere and imbibe their nourishment by 
anastomosing of the vessels; as Viscum 
album, and Loranthus europeus. 
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ARROWHEAD. The Sagittaria sagit-* 
lifolia of Linneus. The roots of this plant 
are said to be, esculent, but it must be in’ 
times of very great scarcity. 

Arrow-root. See Maranta. 

Arrow-shaped. See Leaf. 

ARSE’NIATE.  (Arsenias, atis. m.; 
from arsenicum, arsenic.) A salt formed by 
a combination of arsenic acid with salifiable 
bases; as arseniate of ammonia, which is pro- 
duced by the union of ammonia with arsenic 
acid. The only one used in medicine is the 
superarseniate of potassa, which is in solu-— 
tion in the liquor arsenicalis. See Arsenicalis 
liquor: 

A’RSENIC. (Arsenicum, i. n.; ieecurt the - 
Arabic term Arsanek, or from aponv, for 
appnv, masculus; from its strong and 
deadly powers.) The name of a~ metal 
scattered, in great abundance, over the 
mineral kingdom. It is found in black 
heavy masses of little brilliancy, called native 
arsenic or testaceous arsenic. ‘This exists in 
different parts of Germany. Mineralised 
by sulphur, it forms sedphurised arsenic. This 
mineral is met with in Italy, about Mount 
Vesuvius. There are two varieties of ‘this 
ore, which differ from each other in colour, 
occasioned by the different proportions of 
their component parts. The one is called 


yellow sulphurised arsenic, or orpiment; the 


other, red sulphurised arsenic, or realgar, 
or ruby arsenic ; both are met with in Hun- 
gary and different parts of Germany. The 
colour of the first ore is a lemon-yellow, 
inclining sometimes to a green; the colour 
of the latter is a ruby-red ; it is more trans-- 
parent than the former, and found in com- 
pact solid masses, sometimes crystallized in 
bright needles. Arsenic united to oxygen, 
constitutes the ore called mative oayde of. 
arsenic. This ore is scarce; itis generally 
found of an earthy appearance, or as an 
efflorescence, coating native, or metallic 
arsenic ; its colour is a whitish grey ; it is 
rarely met with crystallised. Arsenic exists 
likewise alloyed with cobalt, antimony, tin, 
copper, lead, and various other metals. 

Method of obtaining Arsenic. In order 
to obtain metallic arsenic, mix two parts of 
the white oxyde of arsenic of commerce, 
with one of black flux (obtained by deto- 
nating one part of nitrate of potassa with 
two of supertartrate of potassa), and put the ~ 
mixture into a crucible, or melting pot. — 
Invert over this another crucible, lute the 
two together with a little clay and sand, 
and apply gradually a red heat to the lower 
one. The oxyde of arsenic will be reduced, : 
and be found lining the upper crucible in 
small crystals of a metallic brilliancy. 

The charcoal of the black flux takes in 
this process the oxygen from the white oxyde, 
and forms carbonic acid gas; which flies off 
during the process, and the oxyde becomes 
reduced to the meetallic state. This sha 
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tion of the oxyde is greatly facilitated by the 
_ alkali of the flux. — a 

- Remark. —In order to obtain arsenic in 

a state of absolute: purity, the metal thus 

- obtained must be reduced to a powder, dis- 
solved by heat in nitro-muriatic acid, and 
then precipitated by immersing into the so- 
lution a plate of zinc. The arsenic is thus 
precipitated in a fine powder, and may be 
reduced to a mass, by exposing it in a co- 
vered crucible to a moderate heat. 

_ “Ttis among the most combustible of the 
metals, burns with a blue flame, and garlic 
smell, and sublimes in the state of arsenious 
acid. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid does not at- 
tack arsenic when cold; but if it be boiled 
upor this metal, sulphurous acid gas is emit- 
ted, a small quantity of sulphur sublimes, 
and the arsenic is reduced to an oxyde. 

‘Nitrous acid readily attacks arsenic, and 
converts it into arsenious acid, or, if much 
be employed, into arsenic acid. 

Boiling muriatic acid dissolves arsenic, 
but affects it very little when cold. This 
solution affords precipitates upon the addi- 
tion of alkalies. The addition of a little ni- 
tric acid expedites the solution; and this 
solution, first heated and condensed in a 
elose vessel, is wholly sublimed into a thick 
liquid, formerly termed butter of «arsenic. 
Thrown in powder into chlorine gas, it burns 
with a bright white flame, and is converted 
into a chloride. 

None of the earths or alkalies act upon it, 
unless it be boiled a long while in fine 
powder, in a large proportion of alkaline 
solution. 

Nitrates detonate with arsenic, convert it 
into arsenic acid, and this, combining with 
the base of the nitrate, forms an arseniate, 
that remains at the bottom of the vessel. 

Muriates have no action upon it; but if 
three parts of chlorate of potassa be mixed 
with one part of arsenic in fine powder, 
which must be done with great precaution, 
and a very light hand, a very small quantity 
of this mixture placed on an anvil, and 
struck with a hammer, will explode with 
flame and a considerable report; if touched 
with fire, it will burn with considerable rapi- 
dity ; and if thrown into concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, at the instant of contact a flame 
rises into the air like a flash of lightning, 
which is so bright as to dazzle the eye. 

Arsenic readily combines with sulphur by 
fusion and sublimation, and forms a yellow 
compound called orpiment, or a red ealled 
realgar. ‘The nature of these, and their dif- 
ference, are not accurately known; but Four- 
croy considers the first as a combination of 
sulphur with the oxyde, and the second as a 
combination of sulphur with the metal itself, 
as he found the red sulphuret converted into 
the yellow by the action of acids. 

Arsenic is soluble in fat oils in a boiling 
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heat; the solution is black, and has the con- 
sistence of an ointment when cold. Most 
metals unite with arsenic ; which exists in 
the metallic state in such alloys as posses 
the metallic brilliancy. ) 

Iodine and arsenic unite, forming an 
iodide, of a dark purple-red colour, possess- 
ing the properties of an acid. It is soluble 
in water, and its solution forms a soluble 
compound with potassa. 

Arsenic combines with hydrogen into a. 
very noxious compound, called arsenuretted 
hydrogen gas. To prepare it, fuse in a 
covered crucible 3 parts of granulated tin, 
and 1 of metallic arsenic in powder; and 
submit this alloy, broken in pieces, to the: 
action of muriatic acid in a glass retort, On 
applying a moderate heat, the arsenuretted. 
hydrogen comes over, and may be received 
in a mercurial or water pneumatic trough. 
Protomuriatg of tin remains in the retort. 

A prime equivalent of hydrogen is to one, 
of arsenic as 1 to 76; and 2 consequently. 
as 1to 38. Gehlen fell a victim to his 
researches on this gas; and therefore the 
new experiments requisite to elucidate its 
constitution must be conducted with circum- 
spection. It extinguishes flame, and instantly: 
destroys animal ife. Water has no effect 
upon it. From the experiments of Sir 
H. Davy, and Gay Lussac and Thenard, 
there appears to be a solid compound of hy- 
drogen and arsenic, or a hydruret. It is 
formed by acting with the negative pole of a 
voltaic battery on arsenic plunged in water. 
It is reddish brown, without lustre, taste, and 
smell, It is not decomposed at a heat ap- 
proaching to cherry-red ; but at this tempera- 
ture it absorbs oxygen; while water and ar- 
senious acid are formed, with the evolution 
of heat and light. The proportion of the 
two constituents is not known. 

Arsenic is used in a variety of arts. It 
enters into. metallic combinations, wherein a 
white colour is required. Glass manufac- 
turers use it; but its effect in the composi- 
tion. of glass does not seem to be clearly ex- 
plained. Orpiment and realgar are used as 
pigments.” 

Arsenic and its various preparations are 
the most active of all poisons. That which 
is mostly taken, is the white oxyde, or ar- 
senious acid. See drsenious acid. 

ARSENIC ACID. <Acidum arseni- 
cum; -Acidum arsenicale. “ We are in- 
debted to the illustrious Scheele for the dis- 
covery of this acid, though Macquer had 
before noticed its combinations. It may 
be obtained by various methods. If six 
parts of nitric acid be poured on one of the 
concrete arsenious acids, or white arsenic 
of the shops, in the pneumato-chemical ap- 
paratus, and heat be applied, nitrous gas will 
be evolved, and a white concrete substance, 
differing in its properties from the arsenious 
acid, will remain in‘the retort, This is the 
. DA 
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arsenic aeid. 
by means of aqueous chlorine, or by heating 
concentrated nitric acid with twice its weight 
of the solution of the arsenious acid in muri- 
atic acid. The concrete acid should be ex- 
posed to a dull red heat for a few minutes. 
In either case an acid is obtained, that does 
not crystallise, but attracts the moisture of 
the air, has a sharp caustic taste, reddens 
blue vegetable colours, is fixed in the fire, 
and of the specific gravity of 3.391. 

If the arsenic acid be exposed toa red 
heat in a glass retort, it melts and becomes 
transparent, but assumes a milky hue on 
cooling. If the heat be increased, so that 
the retort begins to melt, the acid boils, and 
sublimes into the neck of the retort. Ifa 
covered crucible be used instead of the glass 
retort, and a violent heat applied, the acid 
boils strongly, and in a quarter of an hour 
begins to emit fumes. These, on being re- 
ceived in a glass bell, are found to be arseni- 
ous acid ; anda small quantity of a transpa- 
rent glass, difficult to fuse, will be found lin- 
ing the sides of the crucible. This is arse- 
niate of alumina. 

Combustible substances decompose this 
acid. If two parts of arsenic acid be mixed 
with about one of charcoal, the mixture in- 
troduced into a glass retort, coated, and a 
matrass adapted to it; and the retort then 
gradually heated in a reverberatory furnace, 
till the bottom is red; the mass will be in- 
flamed violently, and the acid reduced, and 
rise to the neck of the retort in the metallic 
state, mixed with a little oxyde and charcoal 
powder. A few drops of water, devoid of 
acidity, will be found in the receiver, 

With sulphur the phenomena are different. 
If a mixture of six parts of arsenic acid, and 
one .of powdered sulphur, be digested 
together, no change will take place ; but on 
evaporating to dryness, and distilling in a 
glass retort, fitted with a receiver, a violent 
combination will ensue, as soon as the mix- 
ture is sufficiently heated to melt the sul- 
phur, The whole mass rises almost at once, 
torming a red sublimate, and sulphurous 
acid passes over into the receiver. 

If pure arsenic acid be diluted with a small 
quantity of water, and hydrogen gas, as it is 
evolved by the action of sulphuric acid on 
iron, be received into this transparent solu- 
tion, the liquor grows turbid, and a blackish 
precipitate is formed, which, being well wash- 
ed with distilled water, exhibits all the phe- 
nomena ‘of arsenic, Sometimes, too, a 
blackish-grey oxyde of arsenic is found in 
this process, 

If sulphuretted hydrogen gas be employed 
instead of simple hydrogen gas, water and a 

sulphuret of arsenic are obtained. 

With phosphorus, phosphoric acid is ob- 
tained, anda phpsnienrt of arsenic, which 
sublimes. 

The arsenic acid is much more soluble 
than the arsenious, According to Lagrange, 


It may equally be procured: 
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two parts of water are sufficient for this pur-* 
It cannot be crystallised by any ° 
means ; but, on evaporation, assumes a thick 


pose. 


honey-like consistence. “* 

- No acid has any action upon it: 
of them dissolve it by means of the water 
that renders them fluid, they do not produce 
any alteration in it. The boracic and phos- 
phoric are vitrifiable with it by means of heat, 
but without any material alteration in their 


natures, If phosphorous acid be heated upon” 
it for some time, it saturates itself with oxy- . 


gen, and becomes phosphoric acid. 
The arsenic acid combines with the earthy 


and alkaline bases, and forms salts very differ-: 


ent from those furnished by the arsenious acid. 
All these arseniates are decomposable by 


charcoal, which separates arsenic from them: 


by means of heat. 


All its salts, with the exception of those of: 


potassa, soda, and ammonia, are insoluble in 
water ; but except arseniate of bismuth, and 
one or two more, very soluble in an excess 
of arsenic acid. Hence, after barytes or 
oxyde of lead has been precipitated by this 
acid, its farther addition redissolves the pre- 
cipitate. This is a useful criterion of the 
acid, joined to its reduction tothe metallic 
state by charcoal, and the other. characters 
already detailed. Sulphuric acid decomposes 
the arseniates at a low temperature, but the 
sulphates are decomposed by arsenic acid at a 
red heat, owing to the greater fixity of the 
latter. . Phosphoric, nitric, muriatic, and 


* fluoric acids, dissolve, and probably convert 


into subsalts all the arseniates. The whole’ 
of them, as well as arsenic acid itself when 
decomposed at a red heat by charcoal, yield: 
the characteristic garlic smell of the metallic 
vapour. Nitrate of silver gives a pulverulent 
brick-coloured precipitate, with arsenic acid. 

The acid itself does not disturb the transpa~ 
rency of a solution of sulphate of copper ; 
but a neutral arseniate gives with it a bluish- 
green precipitate ; with sulphate of cobalt, a 
dirty red; and with sulphate of nickel, an 
apple-green precipitate. _ These precipitates’ 
redissolve, on adding a small quantity of the 
acid which previously held them in solution. 
Orfila says, that arsenic acid gives, with ace- 


if some * 


tate of copper, a bluish-white precipitate, but © 


that it exercises no action either on the mu- 
riate or acetate of cobalt ; but with the am- , 


monio-muriate it gives a rose-coloured preci- 
pitate. Arsenic acid ought to be accounted 
a more violent poison than even: the arseni- 
ous. 

The arseniate of barytes is insoluble, un= 
crystallisable, soluble in an excess of its acid, 
and decomposable by sulphuric acid, whieh 
precipitates a sulphate of barytes. 

The bin-arseniate of potassa is made on 
the great scale in Saxony, by fusing together 
equal parts of nitre and arsenious acid ;  dis- 
solving the melted mass, and crystallising 
the salt.» 

Of the arseniate of strontian nothing is 
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known; but no doubt it resembles that of 
barytes. fie» - 

With lime-water this acid forms a preci-~ 
pitate of arseniate of lime, soluble in an ex- 
cess of its base, or in an excess of its acid, 
though insoluble alone. The acidulous arse- 

niate of lime affords on evaporation little 
éerystals, decomposable by sulphuric acid. 
The same salt may be formed by adding 
carbonate of lime to the solution of arsenic 
acid. This acid does not decompose the 
nitrate or muriate of lime; but the saturated 
alkaline arseniates decompose them by double 
affinity, precipitating the insoluble calcare- 
eus arseniate. 

If arsenic acid be saturated with magnesia, 
a thick substance is formed near the point of 
saturation. This arseniate of magnesia is so- 
luble in an excess of acid; and on being 
evaporated takes the form of a jelly, without 
crystallising. Neither the sulphate, nitrate, 
nor muriate of magnesia is decomposed by 
arsenic acid, though they are by the saturated 
alkaline arseniates. 

Arsenic acid saturated with polassa does 
not easily crystallise. This urseniate, being 
evaporated to dryness, attracts the humidity 
of the air, and turns the syrup of violets 
green, without altering the solution of litmus. 
It fuses into a white glass, and with a strong 
fire is converted into an acidule, part of the 
alkali being abstracted by the silex and alu- 
mina of the crucible. If exposed to a red 
heat with charcoal in close vessels, it swells 
up very much, and arsenic is sublimed. It is 
decomposed by sulphuric acid; but in the 
humid way the decomposition is not obvious, 
as the arsenic acid remains in solution. On 
evaporation, however, this acid and sulphate 
of potassa are obtained. 

If arsenic acid be added to the preceding 
salt, till it ceases to have any effect on the 
syrup of violets, it will redden the solution 
of litmus; and in this state it affords very 
regular and very transparent crystals, of the 
figure of quadrangular prisms, terminated by 
two tetraédral pyramids, the angles of which 
answer to those of the prisms. These crystals 
are the arsenical neutral salt of Macquer. As 
this salt differs from the preceding arseniate 

* by its crystallisability, its reddening solution 
of litmus, its not decomposing the calcareous 
and magnesian salts like it, and its capability 
of absorbing an additional portion of potassa, 
so as to become neutral, it ought to be dis- 
tinguished from it by the term of acidulous 
arseniate of potassa. 

With soda in sufficient quantity to satu- 
rate it, arsenic acid forms a salt crystallisa- 
ble like the acidulous arseniate of potassa. 
To form the neutral arseniate, carbonate of 
soda should be added to the acid, till the 
mixture be decidedly alkaline. This salt 
crystallises from the concentrated solution. 
It is much more soluble in hot than in cold 
water. Pelletier says, that the crystals are 
hexaédral prisms, terminated by planes per- 
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pendicular to'their axis. .This neutral arse- 


niate of soda, however, while it differs com-. 


pletely from that of potassa in this respect, 
and in becoming deliquescent instead of 
crystallisable on the addition of a surplus 
portion of arsenic acid, resembles the arse- 
niate of potassa in its decomposition by char 
coal, by acids, and by the earths. 

Combined with ammonia, arsenic acid 
forms a salt affording rhomboidal crystals 
analogous to those of the nitrate of soda. 

The arseniate of soda and ammonia is 
formed by mixing the two separate arse- 
niates ; and the compound salt gives crystals 
with brilliant faces. If we redissolve the 
crystals, and then recrystallise, we should 
add a little ammonia, otherwise the salt 
will be acidulous from the escape of some 
ammonia. 


Arsenic acid satyrated with alumina forms, 


a thick solution, which, being evaporated to 
dryness, yields a salt insoluble in water, and 
decomposable by the sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acids, as well as by all the other 
earthy and alkaline bases. The arsenic acid 
readily dissolves the alumina of the crucibles 
in which it is reduced to a state of fusion ; 
and thus it attacks silex also, on which it has 
no effect in the humid way. 

By the assistance of a strong fire, as Four- 
croy asserts, arsenic acid decomposes the 
alkaline and earthy sulphates, even that of 
barytes; the sulphuric acid flying off in 
vapour, and the arseniate remaining in the 
retort. It acts in the same manner on the 
nitrate, from which it expels the pure acid. 
It likewise decomposes the muriates at a 
high temperature, the muriatic acid being 
evolved in the form of gas, and the arsenic 
acid combining with their bases, which it 
saturates; while the arsenious acid is too 
volatile to have this effect. It acts in the 
same manner on the fluates, and still more 
easily on the carbonates, with which, by the 
assistance of heat, it excites a brisk efferves- 
cence. Lagrange, however, denies that it 
acts on any of the neutral salts, except the 
sulphate of potassa and soda, the nitrate of 
potassa, and the muriates of soda and am- 
monia, and this by means of heat. It does 
not act on the phosphates, but precipitates 
the boracic acid from solutions of borates 
when heated. 

Arsenic acid does not act on gold or 
platina; neither does it on mercury or silver, 
without the aid of a strong heat; but. it 
oxydises copper, iron, lead, tin, zinc, bismuth, 
antimony, cobalt, nickel, manganese, and 
arsenic. 5 ie 

This acid is not used in the arts, at least 
directly, though indirectly it forms a part 
of some compositions used in dyeing. Itis 
likewise one of the mineralising acids com- 
bined by nature with some of the metallic 
oxydes.”? — Ure’s Chem. Dict. | 

Arsenic, oxyde of. See Arsenious acid, 

Arsenic white. See Arseniotis acid. 
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- Arsr’yicaL caustic. A species of caustic 


said to possess useful properties, indepen- 
dent of those of destroying morbid parts 
to which it is applied. It is composed of 
two parts of levigated antimony to one of 
white arsenic. ‘This is the caustic so ex- 
tensively employed under the name of arse- 
nical caustic, by the late Mr. Justamond, in 
his treatment of cancers. 

ARsENICA’LIs Liquor. Arsenical solu- 
tion. Take of sublimed oxyde of arsenic, 
in very fine powder, subcarbonate of potassa 
from tartar, of each 64 grains; distilled 
water a pint. Boil them together in a glass 
vessel, until the arsenic be entirely dissolved. 
When the solution is cold, add compound 
spirit of lavender, four fluid-drachms. ‘Then 
add as much distilled water as may exactly 
fill a pint measure. This preparation ac- 
cords with the formula of Dr. Fowler, of 
Stafford, who first introduced it in imitation 
of a celebrated popular remedy for inter- 
mittents, sold under the name of the tasteless 
ague-drop. ‘The compound spirit of la- 
vender is only intended to give some colour 
and taste, without which it would be’more 
liable to mistakes. Where the dose is small, 
and the effects so powerful, the most minute 
attention to its proportion and preparation 
become necessary. Each ounce contains 
four grains of the oxyde, and each drachm 
half a grain; but it will rarely be proper to 
go beyond one-sixteenth of a grain as a dose. 

Arsenical solution. See Arsenicalis liquor. 

Arsenici onydum preparatum. See Arse- 
nici oxydum sublimatun. 

ARSENICUM ALBUM. -Arsenici oxydum 
sublimatum ; Arsenici oxydum preparatum. 
Reduce white arsenic into powder, then put 
it into a crucible and expose it to the fire, 
so as to sublime it into another crucible in- 
verted over the former. This is intended to 
render the arsenic more pure. 

Arsenicum album. White arsenic. 
Arsenious acid. 

ARSENICUM CRYSTALLINUM. 
ous acid. 

ARSE’NIOUS ACID. White arsenic. 
Oxyde of arsenic. -drsenicum crystallinum, 
risigallum, aquala, arfaur, aquila, zarnick, 
artaneck. Rat’s bane. The earliest che- 
mists were embarrassed in the determination 
of the nature of the poisonous white sub- 
stance known in commerce by the name of 
white arsenic. ‘* Fourcroy was the first who 
distinguished by this name the white arsenic 
of the shops, which Scheele had proved to be 
a compound of the metal arsenic with oxygen, 
and which the authors of the new chemical 
nomenclature had consequently termed oxyde 
of arsenic. As, however, it manifestly ex- 
hibits the properties of an acid, it has a fair 
claim to the title ; for many oxydes and acids 
are similar in this, that both consist of a base 
united with oxygen, and the only difference 
between them is, that the compound in which 

‘cat " 
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the acid properties are manifest is termed an’ 
acid, and that in which they are not is called 
an oxyde. 

This acid which is one of the most viru- 
lent poisons known, frequently occurs in a 
native state, if not very abundantly ; and it 
is obtained in roasting several ores, parti- 
cularly those of cobalt. In the chimneys of 
the furnaces where this operation is con- 
ducted, it generally condenses in thick semi- 
transparent masses; though sometimes it 
assumes the form of a powder, or of little 
needles, in which it state was formerly called 
flowers of arsenic. 

The arsenious acid reddens the most sen- 
sible blue vegetable colours, though it turns 
the syrup of violets green. On exposure to 
the air it becomes opaque, and covered with 
a slight efflorescence. Thrown on incan- 
descent|coals, it evaporates in white fumes, 
with a strong smell of garlic. In close ves- 
sels it is volatilised; and, if the heat be 
strong, vitrified. The result of this vitrifi- 
cation is a transparent glass, capable of crys- 
tallising in tetraédra, the angles of which are 
truncated. It is easily altered by hydrogen 
and carbon, which deprive it of its oxygen at 
a red heat, and reduce the metal, the one 
forming water, the other carbonic:acid, with 
the oxygen taken from it; as it is by phos- 
phorus, and by sulphur, which are in ‘part 
converted into acids by its oxygen, and in 
part form an arsenical phosphuret or sul- 
phuret with the arsenic reduced to the me- 
tallic state. Hence Margraaf and Pelletier, 
who particularly examined the phosphurets 
of metals, assert they might be formed with 
arsenious acid. Its specific gravity is 3.7. 

It is soluble in thirteen times its weight of 
boiling water, but requires eighty times its 
weight of cold. The solution crystallises, 
and the acid assumes the form of regular 
tetraédrons, according to Fourcroy; but, ac- 
cording to Lagrange, of octaédrons, and 
these frequently varying in figure by dif- 
ferent laws of decrement. It crystallises 
much better by slow evaporation than by 
simple cooling. 

The solution is very acrid, reddens blue 
colours, unites with the earthy bases, and 
decomposes the alkaline sulphurets. Arse- 
nious acid is also soluble in oils, spirits, and 
alcohol; the last taking up from 1 to 2 per: 
cent. It is composed of 9.5 of metal = 3 
oxygen; and its prime equivalent is there- 
fore 12.5. Dr. Wollaston first observed, 
that when a mixture of it with quicklime is 
heated in a glass tube, at a certain tempera- 
ture, ignition suddenly pervades the mass, 
and metallic arsenic sublimes. As arseniate 
of lime is found at the bottom of the tube, 
we perceive that a portion of the arsenious 
acid is robbed of its oxygen, to complete the 
acidification of the rest. 

There are even some metals, which act 
upon the solution, and have a tendency to 
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decompose the acid, so as to form a blackish 
precipitate, in which the arsenic is very slight- 
ly oxydised. 

The action of the other acids upon the 
arsenious is very different from that which 
they exert on the metal arsenic. By boiling, 
sulphuric acid dissolves a small portion of it, 
which is precipitated as the solution cools. 
The nitric acid does not dissolve it, but by 
the help of heat converts it into arsenic acid. 
Neither the phosphoric nor the carbonic acid 
acts upon it; yet it enters into a vitreous 
combination with the phosphoric and. boracic 
acids. The muriatic acid dissolves it by 
means of heat, and forms with it a volatile 
compound, ‘which water precipitates; and 
aqueous chlorine acidifies it completely, so 
as to convert it into arsenic acid. 

The arsenious acid combines with the 
earthy and alkaline bases, forming drsenites. 
The earthy arseniates possess little solubility ; 
and hence the solutions of barytes, strontian, 
and lime, form precipitates with that of arse- 
nious acid. 

This acid enters into another kind of com- 
bination with the earths, that formed by vitri- 

fication. ‘Though a part of this volatile acid 
sublimes before the glass enters into fusion, 
part remains fixed in the vitrified substance, 
to which it imparts transparency, a homoge- 
neous density, and considerable gravity. ‘The 
arsenical glasses appear to contain a kind of 
triple salt, since the salt and alkalies enter into 
an intimate combination at the instant of fu- 
sion, and remain afterward perfectly mixed. 
All of them have the inconvenience of quickly 
rowing dull by exposure to the air. 

With the fixed alkalies the arsenious acid 
forms thick arsenites, which do not crystal- 
lise ; which are decomposable by fire, the ar- 
senious acid being volatilised by the heat ; 
and from which all the other acids precipitate 
this in powder. ‘These saline compounds 
were formerly termed livers, because they 
were supposed to be analogous to the com- 
binations of sulphur with the alkalies. 

With ammonia it forms a salt capable of 
crystallisation. If this be heated a little, the 
ammonia is decomposed, the nitrogen is 
evolved, while the hydrogen, uniting with 
part of the oxygen of the acid, forms water. 

Neither the earthy nor alkaline arsenites 
have yet been much examined; what is 
known of them being only sufficient to dis- 
tinguish them from the arseniates. 

The arsenious acid is used in numerous 
instances in the arts, under the name of 
white arsenic, or of arsenic simply. In many 
cases it is reduced, and acts in its metallic 
state. 

Many attempts have been made to intro- 
duce it into medicine; but as it is known to 
be one of the most violent poisons, it is pro- 
bable that the fear of its bad effects may 
deprive society of the advantages it might 
afford in this way. An arseniate of potassa 
was extensively used by the late Dr, Fowler 
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of York, who published a treatise on it, in 
intermittent and remittent fevers. He like- 
wise assured the writer, that he had found it 
extremely efficacious in periodi¢al headache, 
and as a tonic in nervous and other disorders ; 
and that he never saw the least ill effect from 
its use, due precaution being employed in 
preparing and administering it. Externally 
it has been employed as a caustic to extirpate 
cancer, combined with sulphur, with bole, 
with antimony, and with the leaves of crow- 
foot ; but it always gives great pain, and is 
not unattended with danger. Febvre’s re- 
medy was water one pint, extract of hem- 
lock %j. Goulard’s extract 5iij. tincture of 
opium %j- arsenious acid gr. x. With this 
the cancer was wetted morning and evening ; 
and at the same time a small quantity of a 
weak solution wag administered internally. 
A still milder application of this kind has 
been made from a solution of one grain in a 
quart of water, formed into a poultice with 
crumb of bread. 

It has been more lately used as an altera- 
tive with advantage in chronic rheumatism. 
The symptoms which show the system to be 
arsenified are thickness, redness, and stiffness 
of the palpebre, soreness of the gums, ptya- 
lism, itching over the surface of the body, 
restlessness, cough, pain at stomach, and 
headache. When the latter symptoms su- 
pervene, the administration of the medicine 
ought to be immediately suspended. It has 
also been recommended against chincough’; 
and has been used in considerable doses 
with success, to counteract the poison of 
venomous serpents. 

Since it acts on the animal economy as a 
deadly poison in quantities so minute as to 
be insensible to the taste when diffused in 
water or other vehicles, it has been often 
given with criminal intentions and fatal ef- 
fects. It becomes therefore a matter of the 
utmost importance to present a systematic 
view of the phenomena characteristic of the 
poison, its operation, and consequences. 

It is a dense substance, subsiding speedily 
after agitation in water. Dr. Ure found 
its sp. gr. to vary from 3.728 to 3.730, 
which is a little higher than the number 
given above; 72 parts dissolve in 1000 of 
boiling water, of which 30 remain in it, after 
it cools. Cold water dissolves, however, 
only 35 Or 75 of the preceding quantity. 
This water makes the syrup of violets green, 
and reddens litmus paper. Lime water 
gives a fine white precipitate with it of arse- 
nite of lime, soluble in an excess of the arse- 
nious solution ; sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
and hydrosulphuretted water, precipitate a 
golden yellow sulphuret of arsenic. By this 
means yo;5y Of arsenious acid may be de- 
tected in water. This sulphuret dried on a 
filter, and heated in a glass tube with a bit 
of caustic potassa, is decomposed in a few 
minutes, and converted into. sulphuret of 
potassa, which remains at the bottom, and 
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metallic arsenic of a bright steel lustre, 
which sublimes, coating the sides of the 
tube... The hydrosulphurets of alkalies do 
not affect the arsenious solution, unless a 
drop or two of nitric or muriatic acid be 
poured in, when the characteristic golden 
yellow precipitate falls. Nitrate of silver is 
decomposed by the arsenious acid, and a 
very peculiar yellow arsenite of silver preci- 
pitates ; which, however, is apt to be redis- 
solved by nitric acid, and therefore a very 
minute addition of ammonia is requisite. 
Even this, however, also, if in much excess, 
redissolves the silver precipitate. 

As the nitrate of silver is justly regarded 
as one of the best precipitant tests of arsenic, 
the mode of using it has been a subject of 
much discussion. ‘This excellent test was 
first proposed by Mr. Hume of Long Acre, 
in May 1809. Phil. Mag. xxxiii. 401.— 
The presence of muriate of soda indeed, in 
the arsenical solution, obstructs, to a certain 
degree, the operation of this reagent. But 
that salt is almost always present in the pri- 
me vie, and is a usual ingredient in soups, 
and other vehicles of the poison. If, after 
the water of ammonia has been added, (by 
plunging the end of a glass rod dipped in it 
into the supposed poisonous liquid), we dip 
another rod into a solution of pure nitrate of 
silver, and transfer it into the arsenious so- 
lution, either a fine yellow cloud will ‘be 
formed, or at first merely a white curdy pre- 
cipitate. But at the second or third immer- 
sion of the nitrate rod, a central spot of yel- 
low will be perceived surrounded with the 
white muriate of silver. At the next im- 
mersion, this yellow cloud on the surface will 
become very conspicuous. Sulphate of soda 
does not interfere in the least with the silver 
test. 

The ammoniaco-sulphate, or rather am- 
moniaco-acetate of copper, added in a some- 
what dilute state to an arsenious solution, 
gives a fine grass-zreen and very characteris- 
tic precipitate. This green arseniate of cop- 
per, well washed, being acted on by an ex- 
cess of sulphuretted hydrogen water, changes 
its colour, and becomes of a brownish-red. 
Ferro prussiate of potassa changes it into a 
blood-red. Nitrate of silver converts it into 
the yellow arsenite of silver. 

Lastly, if the precipitate be dried on a fil- 
ter, and placed on a bit of burning coal, it 
will diffuse a garlic odour. The cupreous 
test will detect p55 of the weight of the 
arsenic in water. 

The voltaic battery, made to act by two 
wires on a little arsenious solution placed on 
a bit of window-glass, developes metallic 
arsenic at the negative pole ; and if this wire 
be copper, it will be whitened like tombac. 

We may here remark, however, that the 
most. elegant mode of using all these preci- 
pitation reagents is upon a plane of glass; a 
mode practised by Dr.-Wollaston in general 
chemical research, to an extent, and with a 
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suctéss; which would be incredible in othér 
Concentrate by heat in a- 
capsule the suspected poisonous solution, © 


hands than ‘his. 


having previously filtered it if necessary. 
Indeed, if it be very much disguised with 
animal or vegetable matters, it is better first 
of all to evaporate to dryness, and by a few 
drops of nitric acid to dissipate the organic 


products. The clear liquid being now placed 


in the middle of the bit of glass, lines are to 
be drawn out from it in different directions. 
To one of these a particle of weak ammo- 
niacal water being applied, the weak nitrate 
of silver may then be brushed over it with 
ahair pencil. By placing the glass in differ- 
ent lights, either over white paper or ob- 
liquely before the eye, the slightest change of 
tint will be perceived. The ammoniaco- 
acetate should be applied to another filament 
of the drop, deut-acetate of iron to a third, 
weak ammoniaco acetate of cobalt toa fourth, 
sulphuretted water to a fifth, lime water to a 
sixth, a drop of violet-syrup to a seventh, 
and the two galvanic wires at the opposite 
edges of the whole. Thus with one single 


drop of solution many exact experiments. 


may be made. 


But the chief, the decisive trial or experi-_ 


mentum crucis remains, which is to take a 
little of the dry matter, mix it with a small 


pinch of dry black flux, put it into a narrow: 
glass tube sealed at one end, and after. 


cleansing its sides with a feather, urge its 
bottom with a blow-pipe till it be distinctly 
red-hot fora minute. Then garlic fumes 
will be smelt, and the steel-lustred coating 
of metallic arsenic will be seen in the tube 
about one-fourth of an inch above its bottom. 
Cut the tube across at that point by means of 
a fine file, detach the scale of arsenic with 
the point of a penknife; put a fragment of 
it into the bottom of a small wine-glass along 


with a few drops of ammoniaco-acetate of. 


copper, and triturate them well together for 
a few minutes with a round-headed glass 
rod. The mazarine blue colour will soon be 
transmuted into a lively grass-green, while 
the metallic scale will vanish. ‘Thus we dis- 
tinguish perfectly between a particle of me- 
tallic arsenic and one of animalised charcoal. 
Another particle of the scale may be placed 
between two smooth and bright surfaces of 
copper, with a touch of fine oil; and whilst 
they are firmly pressed together, exposed to 
a red-heat. The tombac alloy will appear as 
a white stain. A third particle may be placed 
on a bit of heated metal, and held a little 
under the nostrils, when the garlic odour 
will be recognised. No danger can be ap- 
prehended, as the fragment need not exceed 
the tenth of a grain. 

It is to be observed, that one or two of the 
precipitation tests may be equivocal from ad- 
mixtures of various substances. Thus tinc- 
ture of ginger gives with the cupreous re- 
agent a green precipitate ; — and the writer 
of this article was at first led to suspect from 


, 
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that appearance, that an empirical tincture, 

. put into his hands for examination, did con- 
tain arsenic. But a careful analysis satis- 
fied him of its genuineness. Tea covers 
arsenic from the cupreous test. Such poi-~ 
soned tea becomes, by its addition, of an ob- 
scure olive or violet red, but yields scarcely 
-any precipitate. Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
however, throws down a fine yellow sul- 
phuret of arsenic. 

The true way of obviating all these sources 
of fallacy, is to evaporate carefully to dry- 
ness, and expose the residue to heat in a glass 
tube. The arsenic sublimes, and may be 
afterwards operated on without ambiguity. 
M. Orfila has gone into ample details on the 
modifications produced by wine, coffee, tea, 
broth, &c. on arsenical tests, of which a good 
tabular abstract is given in Mr. Thomson’s 
London Dispensatory. But it is evident that 
the differences in these menstrua, as also in 
beers, are so great as to render precipitations 
and changes of colour by reagents very un- 

satisfactory witnesses, in a case of life and 
death. Hence the method of evaporation 
above described should never be neglected. 
Should the arsenic be combined with oil, 
the mixture ought to be boiled with water, 
and the oil then separated by the capillary 
action of wick-threads. If with resinous 
substances, these may be removed by oil of 
turpentine, not by alcohol, (as directed by 
Dr. Black), which is a good solvent of ar- 
senious acid. It may moreover be observed, 
that both tea and coffee should be freed 

from their tannin by gelatin, which does 
not act on the arsenic, previous to the use 

» of reagents for the poison. When one part 
of arsenious acid in watery solution is added 
to ten parts of milk, the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen present in the latter, occasions the white 
colour to pass into a canary yellow; the cu- 
preous test gives it slight green tint, and 

-the nitrate of silver produces no. visible 
change, though even more arsenic be added; 
but the hydrosulphurets throw down a golden 
yellow, with the aid of a few drops of an 
acid. The liquid contained in the stomach 

of a rabbit poisoned with a solution of three 
grains of arsenious acid, afforded a white 
precipitate with nitrate of silver, greyish- 

_ white with lime water, green with the am- 
moniaco-sulphate, and deep yellow with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen water. 

. The preceding copious description of the 
habitudes of arsenious acid in different cir- 
cumstances, is equally applicable to the solu- 
ble arsenites. Their poisonous operation, as 


_ well as that of the arsenic acid, has been sa- 


tisfactorily referred by Mr. Brodie to the 
suspension of the functions of the heart and 
brain, occasioned by the absorption of these 
substances into the circulation, and their,con- 
~ sequent determination to the neryous system 
-and the alimentary canal. This proposition 
was established by numerous experiments on 
“rabbits and dogs. Wounds were inflicted, 
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and arsenic being applied to them, it was 
‘found that in a short time death supervened 
with the same symptoms of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels, as if the poison had 
been swallowed. 

He divides the morbid affections into three 
classes: 1st, Those depending on the nerv- 
ous system, as palsy at first of the posterior 
extremities, and then of the rest of the body, 
convulsions, dilatation of the pupils, and 
general insensibility : 2d, Those which indi- 
cate disturbance in the organs of circulation; 
for example, the feeble, slow, and intermit- 
ting pulse, weak contractions of the heart 
immediately after death, and the impossibility 
of prolonging them, as may be done in sud- 
den deaths from other causes, by artificial 
respiration: 3d, Lastly, those which depend 
on lesion of the aljmentary canal, as the pains 
of the abdomen, nauseas and vomitings, in 
those animals which were suffered to vomit. 
At one time it is the nervous system that is 
most remarkably affected, and at another the 
organs of circulation. Hence inflammation of 
the stomach and intestines, ought not to be 
considered as the immediate cause of death, 
by the greater number of cases of poisoning 
by arsenic. However, should an animal not 
sink under the first violence of the poison, if 
the inflammation has had time to be deve- 
loped, there is no doubt that it may destroy 
life. Mr.Earle states, that a woman who 
had taken arsenic resisted the alarming symp- 
toms which at first appeared, but died on the 
fourth day. On opening her body the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach and intestines 
was ulcerated to a great extent. Authentic 
cases of poison are recorded, where no trace 
of inflammation was perceptible in the pri- 
Me vie. 

The effects of arsenic have been graphi- 
cally represented by Dr. Black: ‘ The symp- 
toms produced by a dangerous dose of ar- 
senic begin to appear in a quarter of an hour, 
or not much longer, after it is taken. First 
sickness, and great distress at stomach, soon 
followed by thirst, and burning heat in. the 
bowels. Then come on violent vomiting and 
severe colic pains, and excessive and painful 
purging. This brings on faintings, with cold 
sweats, and other signs of great debility. To 
this succeed painful cramps, and contrac- 
tions of the legs and thighs, and extreme 
weakness, and death.’ Similar results have 
followed the incautious sprinkling of schir- 
rous ulcers with powdered arsenic, or the ap- 
plication of arsenical pastes, The following 
more minute specification of symptoms. is 
given by Orfila: ‘ An austere taste inthe 
mouth ; frequent. ptyalism ; continual spit- 
ting ; constriction of the pharynz and aso- 

-phagus ; teeth set on edge ; hiccups ; nausea; 

vomiting of brown or bloody . matter ; 
anxiety ; frequent fainting fits ; burning heat 

_at the precordia ; inflammation of the lips, 

. tongue, palate, throat, stomach; acute. pain 

..of .stomach, rendering the» mildest drinks 
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intolerable ; black stools of an indescribable 
foetor; pulse frequent, oppressed, and irre- 
gular, sometimes slow ‘and unequal ; pal- 
pitation of the heart ; syncope ; unextinguish- 
able thirst; burning sensation over the 
whole body, resembling a consuming fire ; 
at times an icy coldness; difficult respir- 
cation ; cold sweats; scanty urine, of a red 
or bloody appearance ; altered expression of 
countenance ; a livid circle round the eye- 
lids ; swelling and itching of the whole body, 
which becomes covered with livid spots, or 
with a miliary eruption; prostration of 
strength ; loss of feeling, especially in the feet 
and hands; delirium, convulsions, some- 
times accompanied with an insupportable 
priapism; loss of the hair; separation of 
the epidermis; horrible convulsions; and 
death.’ 

It is uncommon to observe all these fright- 
ful symptoms combined in one individual ; 
sometimes they are altogether wanting, as is 
shown by the following case, related by M. 
Chaussier :—A robust man of middle age 
swallowed arsenious acid in large fragments, 
and died without experiencing other symp- 
toms than. slight syncopes. _On opening his 
stomach, it was found to contain the arseni- 
ous acid in the very same state in which he 

-had swallowed it. There was no appear- 
‘ance whatever of erosion or inflammation in 
the intestinal canal. Etmuller mentions a 
.young girl’s being poisoned by arsenic, and 
whose stomach and. bowels were sound to all 
appearance, though the arsenic was found in 
them. In general, however, inflammation 
-does extend along the whole canal, from the 
mouth to the rectum. Thestomach and duo- 
denum present frequently gangrenous points, 
eschars, perforations of all their coats; the 
-yillous coat in particular, by this and all 
other corrosive poisons, is commonly detach- 
_ed, as if it were scraped off or reduced into'a 
paste of a reddish-brown colour. From 
these considerations we may conclude, that 
‘from the existence or non-existence of intes- 
-tinal lesions, from the extent or seat of the 
symptoms alone, the physician should not 
venture to pronounce definitively on the fact 
of poisoning. 

The result of Mr. Brodie’s experiments 
_on brutes teaches, ‘that the inflammations of 
the intestines and stomach are more severe 

when the poison bas been applied to an ex- 
.ternal wound, than when it has been thrown 
-into the stomach itself. 

. The best remedies against this poison in 

the stomach, are copious draughts of bland 
liquids of a mucilaginous consistence, to in- 
viseate the powder, so as to procure its. com- 
plete ejection by vomiting. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen condensed in water, is the only di- 
- yect antidote to its virulence; Orfila having 
found, that when dogs were made to swallow 
that liquid, after getting a poisonous dose of 
arsenic, they recovered, though their cesopha- 
gus was tied to prevent vomiting ; but when 
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the same dose of poison was administered in 
the same circumstances, without the sul- 
phuretted water, that it proved fatal. 

When the viscera are to be subjected after 
death to chemical investigation, a ligature 
ought to be thrown round the cesophagus 
and the beginning of the colon, and the in- 
termediate stomach and intestines removed. 
Their liquid contents should be emptied into 
a basin; and thereafter a portion of hot wa- 
ter introduced into the stomach, and worked 
thoroughly up and down this viscus, as well 
as the intestines. + daz 

After filtration, a portion of the liquid 
should be concentrated by evaporation in a 
porcelain capsule, and then submitted to the 
proper reagents above described. We may 
also endeavour to extract from the stomach 
by digestion in boiling water, with a little 
ammonia, the arsenical impregnation, which 
has been sometimes known to adhere in 
minute particles with wonderful obstinacy. 
This precaution ought, therefore, to be at- 
tended to. The heat. will dissipate the ex- 
cess of ammonia in the above operation; 


.whereas, by adding potassa or soda, as pre- 


scribed by the German chemists, we intro- 
duce animal matter in aikaline solution, 
which complicates the investigation. 

The matters rejected from the patient's 


bowels before death, should not be neglected. 


These, generally speaking, are best treated 


-by cautious evaporations to dryness; but we 


must beware of heating the residuum to 
400°, since at thet temperature, and perhaps 
a little under it, the arsenious acid itself 


_sublimes. 


Vinegar, hydroguretted alkaline sulphu« 
rets, and oils, are of no use as counterpoisons. 
Indeed, when the arsenic exists in substance 
in the stomach, even sulphuretted hydrogen 
water is of no avail, however effectually it 
neutralise an arsenious solution. Syrups, 
linseed tea, decoction of mallows, or traga- 
canth, and warm milk, should be adminis-« 
tered as copiously as possible, and vomiting 
provoked by tickling the fauces with a fea- 
ther. Clysters of a similar nature may be 
alsoemployed. Many persons have escaped 
death by having taken the poison mixed with 
rich soups ; and it is well known, that when 
it is prescribed as a medicine, it acts most 
beneficially when given soon after a meal. 
These facts have led to the prescription of 
butter and oils; the use of which is, however, 
not advisable, as they screen the arsenical 
particles from more proper menstrua, and 
even appear to aggravate its virulence. Mor- 
gagni, in his great work ,on the seats and_ 
causes of disease, states, that at an Italian 
feast the dessert was purposely sprinkled over 
with arsenic instead of flour. Those of the 
guests who had previously ate and drank jit- 
tle, speedily perished ; those who had ‘their 


stomachs well filled, were saved by vomiting. 
: He also mentions the case of three children 
who ate a vegetable soup poisoned with 
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arsenic. One of them, who took only 
awo spoonfuls, had no vomiting, and died; 
_ the other two, who had eaten the rest, vo- 
mited, and got well. Should the poisoned 
patient be incapable of vomiting, a tube of 
caoutchouc, capable of being attached toa 
syringe, may be had recourse to. The tube 
first serves to introduce the drink, and to 
withdraw it after a few instants. 

The following tests of arsenic and corro- 
sive sublimate have been lately proposed by 
Brugnuatelli: Take the starch of -wheat 
boiled in water until it is of a proper consis- 
tence, and recently prepared ; to this add at 
sufficient quantity of iodine to make it of a 


blue colour; it is afterwards to be diluted . 


with pure water until it becomes of a beau- 
tiful azure. If to this, some drops of a 
watery solution of arsenic be added, the 
colour changes to a reddish hue, and finally 
vanishes. The solution of corrosive subli- 
mate poured into iodine and starch, produces 
almost the same change as arsenic; but if 
to the fluid acted on by the arsenic we add 
some drops of sulphuric acid, the original 
blue colour is restored with more than its 
original brilliancy, while it does not restore 
‘the colour to the corrosive sublimate mix- 
ture.”’— Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

ARTEMI'SIA. (From a queen of that 
mame, who first used it; or from Ap7emis, 
Diana: because it was formerly used in the 
diseases of women, over whom she pre- 
sided.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, Polygamia superflua. 

ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM. ‘The systematic 
name for the Abrotanum of the pharmaco- 
peias. Abrotanum mas; Adonion; Ado- 
‘nium; Abrathan. Common southernwood. 
‘Artemisia — foliis setaceis ramosissimis of 
-Linneus. A plant possessed of a strong, 
‘and, to most people, an agreeable smell ; 
a pungent, bitter, and somewhat nauseous 
taste. It is supposed to stimulate the whole 
‘system, but more particularly the uterus. 
It is very rarely used unless by way of 
fomentation, with which intention the leaves 
-are directed. 

ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM. The systematic 
mame for the Absinthium vulgare'of the phar- 
macopeeias. Common wormwood. Falsely 
‘called in our markets Absinthium Romanum, 
or Roman wormwood. Absinthium Ponti- 
cum of Dioscorides and Pliny, according to 
Murray. Artemisia —foliis compositis nvul- 
‘tifidis floribus subglobosis pendulis ; recepta- 
culo villoso of Linneus. This plant is a 
native of Britain, and grows about rubbish, 
rocks, and sides of roads.. The leaves of 
wormwood have a strong disagreeable smell : 
their taste is nauseous, and so intensely 
bitter as to be proverbial. The flowers are 
more aromatic and less bitter than the leaves, 
and the roots discover an aromatic warmth, 
‘without bitterness, © This species of worm- 


‘the herbaceous bitters. 


-Linnzeus. 
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wood tmay be considered the principal of 
Its virtus, in the 
words of Bergius, is antiputredinosa, ‘ant- 


acida, anthelmintica, resolvens, tonica, spas- 
-modica, 


And, although it is now chiefly 
employed with a view to the two last-men- 
tioned qualities, yet we are told of its good 
effects in a great variety of diseases, as in-~ 
termittent fevers, hypochondriasis, obstruc- 
tions of the liver and spleen, gout, calculi, 
scurvy, dropsy, worms, &c. Cullen thinks 


it is possessed of a narcotic power, and that 


there is in every bitter, when largely em- 
ployed, a power of destroying the sensibility 
and irritability of the nervous system. 
Externally, wormwood is used in dis- 
cutient and antiseptic fomentations. This 


-plant may be taken in powder, but it is 


more commonly preferred in infusion. The 
Edinburgh Pharmacopceeia directs a tincture 
of the flowers, which is, in the opinion of 
Dr. Cullen, a light and agreeable bitter, 
and, at the same time, a strong impregna~ 
tion of the wormwood. 

ARTEMISIA CHINENSIS. Mugwort of China. 
Moxa Japonica; Musia patire. A soft lan- 
uginous substance, called Moxa, is pre- 
pared in Japan, from the young leaves of 
this species of mugwort, by beating them 
when thoroughly dried, and’ rubbing them 
betwixt the hands, till only the fine fibres are 
left. Moxa is celebrated in the eastern 


countries for preventing and curing many 


disorders, by being burnt on the skin; a 
little cone of it laid upon the part, pre- 
viously moistened, and set on fire on the 
top, burns down with a temperate and 
glowing heat, and produces a dark-coloured 
spot, the ulceration of which is promoted by 
putting a little garlic, and the ulcer is either 
healed up when the eschar separates, or kept 
running for a length of time, as different 
circumstances may require. 

ARTEMISIA GLACIALIS. Mountain worm- 
wood. This is found on Alpine situations, 
and has similar virtues to. common wormwood, 

ARTEMIsIA supatca. The systematic 
name for the Santonicum of the pharmaco- 
peias, according to some botanists. «See 
Artemisia santonica. 

ARTEMISIA MARITIMA, The systematic 
name for the dbsinthiwm maritimum of the 
pharmacopeeias. Sea wormwood, falsely 
called in our markets, Roman wormwood. 
Artemisia — foliis muttipartitis, tomentosis ; 
racemis cernuis ; flosculis feemineis ternis of 
This plant grows plentifully 
about ‘the sca-shore, and in. salt marshes. 
The ‘specific differences between it and the 
‘common wormwood, artemisia absinthium, 
are very evident. Its taste and smell ‘are 
considerably less unpleasant than those of 
the common wormwood, and even the essen- 
tial oil, which contains the whole of its 


flavour concentrated, is somewhat less un- 
‘grateful, and ‘the watery “extract somewhat 
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Jess bitter than those of the common worm- 
wood. © Hence it is preferred, in those cases 
where the Artemisia absinthium is supposed 
.to be too unpleasant for the stomach. A 
conserve of the tops of this plant was di- 
rected by the London Pharmacopeeia. 

ARTEMISIA pontica. ‘The systematic 
name for the Absinthiwm ponticum, or Roman 
-wormwood, not now used medicinally. 

ARTEMIsIA RUPEsTRIS. The systematic 
name for the genipi albwm of the pharma- 
-copeias. Artemisia — foliis pinnatis ; cau- 
Kibus adscendentibus; floribus globosis, cer- 
-nuis; receptaculo papposo. It has a grateful 
smell, and is used in some countries in the 
cure of intermittents and obstructed cata- 
-‘menia. 

ARTEMISIA SANTONICA. Absinthiuwm san- 
tonicum Alexandrinum ; Sementina ; -Absin- 
thium. seriphium Egyptium; Scheba Ara- 
bum; Zedoarie semen; Xantolina ; Lum- 
bricorum semina; Cina; Semen contra ; 
Semen sanctum ; Artemisia Judaica. ‘The 
Tartarian southernwood or wormseed. A7- 
temisia : — foliis caulinis linearibus, pinnato- 
multifidis; ramis indivisis; spicis secundis 
reflexis; floribus quinquefioris of Linnzus. 
The seeds are small, light, and oval, com- 
posed of a number of thin membraneous 
‘coats of a yellowish-green colour, with a 
cast of brown, easily friable, upon being 
rubbed between the fingers, into a fine chaffy 
kind of substance. ‘They are brought from 
the Levant; have a moderately strong and 
not agreeable smell, somewhat of the worm- 
wood kind, and a very bitter subacrid taste, 
Their virtues are extracted both by watery 
and spirituous menstrua. They are esteemed 
to be stomachic, emmenagogue, and anthel- 
mintic ; but it is especially for the last-men- 
tioned powers that they are now adminis- 
tered, and from their efficacy in this way 
they. have obtained the name of wormseed. 
To adults the dose in substance is from one 
to two drachms, twice a-day. Lewis thinks 
that the spirituousextract is the most eligible 
preparation of the santonicum, for the pur- 
poses of an anthelmintic. 

ARTEMISIA VULGARIS. Milgwor. This 
plant, Artemisia — foliis pinnatifidis, planis, 
incisis, subtus tomeniosis ; racemts simplicibus, 
recurvatis ; floribus radio quinquefloro of 
-Linneus, is slightly bitter, and, although 
in high esteem in former days, is now almost 
wholly forgotten. 

-ARTEMO'NIUM. (From ah ee its in- 
ventor-) _. Acollyrium, or wash for the eyes. 

ARTE’/RIA. (Arteria, a. f.; from anp, 
air, and Typew, to keep: so called because 
the ancients’ believed they contained air 
only.) See Artery. 

ARTERI'aca. (From apinpta, an titer, ) 
_ Medicines formerly used against disorders of 
, the aspera arteria, or trachea. Tbe 

ARTERLE apirosz. The arteries abil 
-seerete the fat about the kidneys are so 
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called, They are branches of the capsular 
and diaphragmatic, renal, and <a 
arteries. 

Arterra: veNosm. The fear pislndovary 
veins were so called by the ancients. 

ArTeERIo’sus puctus. See Ductus ar- 
terlosus. 

ARTERIO’TOMY. (4rteriotomia, @. 
f.; from aprnpia, anartery, and Teuyw, to 
cut.) The opening of an artery. This 
operation is frequently performed on the 
temporal artery. ° 

A’RTERY. Arteria. A membraneous 
pulsating canal, that arises from the heart 
and gradually becomes less as it proceeds 
from it. Arteries are composed of three mem- 
branes ; a common, or external; a muscu- 
lar; and an internal one, which is very 
smooth. They are only two in number, the 
pulmonary artery, and the aorta, and these 
originate from the .heart; the pulmonary 
artery from the right ventricle, and the aorta 
from the left:. the other arteries are all 
branches of the aorta. Their termination is 
either in the veins, or in capillary exhaling 
vessels, or they anastomose with one another. 
It is by their means that the blood is carried 
from the heart to every part of the body, for 
nutrition, preservation of life, generation of 
heat, and the secretion of the different 
fluids. The action of the arteries, called the 
pulse, corresponds with that of the heart, 
and is effected by the contraction ‘of their 


-muscular, and great elasticity of their outer- 


most coat. 


A Table of the Arteries. 


All the arteries originate from. the pul- 
monary artery and the aorta. 

The pulmonary artery emerges from the 
right ventricle of the heart, soon divides into 
aright and left branch, which are distri- 
buted by innumerable ramifications through 
the lungs. 

The aorta arises from the left ventricle of 
the heart, and supplies every part of the body 
with blood, in the following order ; 

a. It first forms an arch. 

b. It then descends along the spine; and, 

c. It divides into the two iliacs. 

a. The ARCH OF THE AORTA gives off three 
branches. 

1. The arteria innominata, which divides’ 
into the right carotid and right subclavian. 

2. The left carotid. 

3. The left subclavian. 

-I. The carotids are divided into external 
and internal. 

The external carotids give off, 
The thyroid, 
The lingual, ou 
The labial, . ; wont eth 
The inferior pharyngeal, ee 
The occipital, te 
The posterior auris, 
The internal mazillary, from Fae: eee 
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_Spinous artery of the dura mater, the lower 
“maxillary, and several branches about the 
" palate and orbit arise, 

. 8. The temporal. 

~The taternal carotid affords, 

_ 1. The ophthalmic, 

2. The middle cerebral, 

3. The communicans, which inosculates 

_ with the vertebral. 

II. The subclavians give off the following 
branches ; 

1. The internal mammary, from which the 

' thymic, comes phrenici, pericardiac, and 

phrenico-pericardiac artéries arise. 

2. The inferior thyroid, which gives off the 

' tracheal, ascending thyroid, and. transver- 

salis humeri. 

3. The vertebral, which proceeds within the 

. vertebra, and forms within the cranium 

the dasilary artery, from which the ante- 
~ vior cerebelli, the posterior cerebri, and 
many branches about the brain are given off, 

The cervicalis profunda, 

The cervicalis superficialis, 

. The superior intercostal, 

The supra-scapular. 

As soon as the subclavian arrives at the 

arm-pit, it is called the axillary artery ; and 

when the latter reaches the arm, it is called 
the brachial. 

The axillary artery gives off, 

1. Four mammary arteries, 

2. The sub-scapular, 

3. The posterior circumflez, 

4. The anterior circumflex, which ramify 
about the shoulder-joint. 

The brachial artery gives off, 

1. Many lateral branches, 

2. The profunda humeri superior, 

3. The profunda humeri inferior, 

4. The great anastomosing artery, which 
ramifies about the elbow-joint. 

The brachial artery then divides, about 
the bend of the arm, into the wlnar and ra- 
dial arteries, which are ramified to the ends 
of the fingers. , 

_ The wrar artery gives off, 

1. Several recurrent branches, 

2. The common interosseal, of which the 
dorsal ulnar, the palmaris profunda, 
the palmary arch, and the digitals, are 
branches. 

The radial artery gives off, 

1. The radial recurrent, 

2. The superficialis vole, and then divides 
into the palmaris profunda, and the 
digitals. 

b. The pescenpnine aorta gives off, 

_. In the breast, 

1, The bronchial, 

2. The esophageal, 

3. The intercostals, 

4. The inferior diaphragmatic. 

_ Within the abdomen, 

1. The celiac, which divides into three. 

"branches : - 
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_1. The hepatic, from which are given off, 
before it reaches the liver, 
a, The duodeno-gastric, which sends off 
the right gastro-epiploic and the pan- 
| creatico-duodenal, 
B. The pylorica superior hepatica ; 

2. The coronaria ventricull, 

3. The splenic, which emits the great and 
small pancreatics, the posterior gastric, 
the left gastromepiploic, and the vasa 
brevia ; ’ 


2. The superior mesenteric, 
3. The emulgents, 

4. The spermatics, 

5. The inferior mesenteric, 
6. The lumbar arteries, 

7. The middle sacral. 


c. The aorta then bifurcates into the 
ILIACs, each of which divide into external and 
internal. 

The internal iliac, called also hypogastric, 
gives off, 

1. ‘The lateral sacrals, 

2. The gluteal, 

8. The ischiatic, 

4. The pudica, from which the external 
hemorrhoidal, the perineal, and the 
arleri@ penis arise, 

5. The obturatory. 

The external iliac gives off, in the groin, 
1. The epigastric, 

2. The circumfleza iliaca ; 

It then passes under Poupart’s ligament, 
and is called the femoral artery ; and sends off, 
1. The profunda, 

2. The ramus anastomoticus magnus, which 
runs about the knee-joint ; 

Having reached the ham, where it gives 
off some small branches, it is termed the 
popliteal. It then divides into the anterior 
and posterior tibial. 

The tibialis antica gives off, 

The recurrent, 

The internal matleolar, 

The external malleotar, 

The tarsal, 

. The metatarsal, ° 

The dorsalis externa halicis. 

The posterior tibial sends off, 

1. The nutritia tibia, 

2. Many smail branches, 

3. The internal plantar, 

4. The external plantar, from which an arck 
is formed, that gives off the digitals of 
the toes. ? 

ARTHANI‘TA. (From apios, pee 
because it is the food of swine.) The her 
sow-bread. See Cyclamen Europeum. 

Arrury’mpotus. (Lrom ap6por, a joint, 
and e46aAAw, to impel.) An instrument for 
reducing luxated bones. . 

ARTHRITIC. (4rthriticus; from ap- 
@piris, the gout.) Pertaining to the gout. 
__,Aeturitica nea. The Algopadium po 
‘Gagrarta, and-sevetal other plants, weré sb 
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ARTHRITIS. (4r thritis, tidis. foem. ; 
from ap0poy, a Joint : because it is commonly 
confined to the joints.) The gout. Dr. 
Cullen, in his Nosology, gives it the name 
of podagra, because he considers the foot to 
be the seat of idiopathic gout. It is arranged 
in the class Pyrevie, and order phlegmasia, 
and is divided into four species, the regular, 


atonic, retrocedent, and misplaced. See 
Podagra. 
ARTHROCA'CE. (From ap@pov, a 


joint, and karen, a disease.) An ulcer of the 
cavity of the bone. 

ARTHRO'DIA. (4rthrodia, a. f.; from 
apOpow,, to articulate.) A species of diar- 
throsis, or moveable connection of bones, in 
which the head of one bone is received into 
the superficial cavity of another, so as to ad- 
mit of motion in every direction, as the head 
of the humerus with the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula. 

ARTHRODY NIA. (drthrodynia, e. f.; 
from ap@pov, a joint, and odvyn, pain.) 
Pain in a joint. It is one of the terminations 
of acute rheumatism. See Rhewmatismus. 

ARTHROPUO'SIS. = (drthropuosis, 
is. f.; from ap@poy, a joint, and wvoy, pus.) 
Arthropyosis. A collection of pus in a joint. 
It is however frequently applied to other 
affections. See Lumbar abscess. 

ARTHROSIA. (4rthrosia; from ap- 
@pow, to articulate: whence arthrosis, ar- 
thrites.) The name of a genus of disease in 
Good’s new classification, which embraces 
rheumatism, gout, and white swelling. See 
Nosology. 

ARTHRO'SIS. (From ap6pow, to arti- 
culate, or join together.) Articulation. 

ARTICHOKE. See Cinara scolymus. 

Artichoke, French. See Cinara scolymus. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. See Helianthus tu- 
berosus. 

ARTICULA‘R. (Articuaris ; from ar- 
ticulus, ajoint.) Belonging to a joint. 

ARTICULARIS MORBUS. A name given to 
a disease which more immediately infests the 
articuli, or joints. ‘The morbus articularis is 
synonymous with the Greek word arthritis, 
and our gout. 

ArticuLarIs vENA. <A branch of the 
basilic vein is so called because it passes 
under the joint of the shoulder. 

ARTICULATION. (4rticulatio ; from 
articulus, a joint.) ‘The,skeleton is com- 
posed of a great number of bones, which are 
all so admirably constructed, and with so 
much affinity to each other, that the ex- 
tremity of every bone is perfectly adjusted 
to the end of the bone with which it is con- 
nected; and this connection is termed their 
articulation. Anatomists distinguish three 
kinds of articulation; the first they name 
Diarthrosis ; the second, Synarthrosis; and 
the third, Amphiarthrosis ; which see, under 
their respective heads. 

ARTICULA’TUS, Articulate; jointed. 


‘from apOpov.) 
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A term applied to roots, stems, leaves, &c. 
when they are apparently formed of distinct 
pieces united as if one piece grew out of an- 
other, so as to form a jointed, but connected 
whole: in the Radix articulata, radicles shoot 
out from each joint, as in the Ozalts aceto- 
sella, wood sorrel. The Caulis articulata is 
exemplified in the Cactus flagelli iformis and 
Lathyrus sylvestris; the Cactus opuntia and 
Cactus ficus indica have articulate leaves. 
The Ozxalis acetosella articulate leafstalks. 

ARTICULUS. (From artus, a joint ; 
1. A joint. See drticu- 
lation. 

2. Botanists apply this term to that part 
of the stalk of grasses which is intercepted, 
or lies between two knots; and also to the 
knot itself. 

Arti'scus. (From aptos, bread.) A 
troch; so called because it is made like a 
little loaf. 

Artocreas. (From apros, bread, and 
Kpeas, flesh.) A nourishing food, made of 
bread and various meats, boiled together. — 
Galen. 

Arro’cata. (From aprtos, bread, and 
yoda, milk.) A cooling food made of bread 
and milk, <A poultice. 

Arromen. (From aprtos, bread, and 
medt, honey.) A cataplasm made of bread 
and honey. — Galen. 

A’RUM. (Arum, i.n. ; from the Hebrew 
word jaron, which signifies a dart ; so named 
because its leaves are shaped like a dart; or 
from apa, injury.) .1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Gynandria ; Order, Polyandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon arum. See drum maculatum. 

Arum pRacuncuLus. The _ systematic 
name of the plant called, in English, dragon’s 
wort, and many-leaved arum3; Dracunculus 
polyphyllus; Colubrina dracontia; Serpen- 
taria gallorum; Erva de Saneta Maria ; 
Gigarus serpentaria; Arum polyphyllum. 
The roots and leaves of this plant are ex- 
tremely acrimonious, more so than the drum 
maculatum, with which it agrees in medi- 
cinal virtues. 

Arum MacuLatuM. The systematic name 
for common arum, or wake-robin; the arum 
of the pharmacopezias. Arum — acaule ; 
Soliis hastatis, integerrimis ; spadice clavato of 
Linneus. Common arum or wake-robin. 
The root is the medicinal part of this plant, 
which, when: recent, is very acrimonious ; 
and, upon being chewed, excites an intoler- 
able sensation of burning and prickling in 
the tongue, which continues for several 
hours. When cut in slices and applied to 
the skin, it has been known to produce 
blisters. This acrimony, however, is gra- 
dually lost by drying, and may be so far dis- 
sipated by the application of heat, as to leave 
the root a bland farinaceous aliment.” In 
this state, it has been made into a wholesome 
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bread. It has also been prepared as starch. 
Its medicinal quality, therefore, resides 
wholly in the active volatile matter, and 
consequently the powdered root must lose 
much of its power, on being long kept. 
Arum is certainly a powerful stimulant, 
and, by promoting the secretions, may be 
advantageously’ employed in cachectic and 
chlorotic cases in rheumatic affections, and 
in various other complaints of phlegmatic 
and torpid- constitutions; but more espe- 
cially in a weakened or relaxed state of 
the stomach, occasioned by the prevalence 
of viscid mucus. If this root is given in 
powder, great care should be taken that 
it be young and newly dried, when it may 
be used in the dose of a scruple, or more, 
twice a day; but in rheumatisms, and other 
disorders requiring the full effect of this 
medicine, the root should be given in a 
recent state; and, to cover the insupport- 
able pungency it discovers on the tongue, 
Dr. Lewis advises us to administer it in the 
form of emulsion, with gum-arabic and sper- 
maceti, increasing the dose from ten grains 
to upwards of a scruple, three or four times 
aday. In this way, it generally occasioned 
a sensation of slight warmth about the sto- 
mach, and afterwards, in the remoter parts, 
manifestly promoted perspiration, and fre- 
quently produced a plentiful sweat. Several 
obstinate rheumatic pains were removed by 
this medicine. The root answers quite as 
well as garlic for cataplasms, to be ap- 
plied on the feet in deliriums. The London 
College, in their Pharmacopceia, 1788, order- 
ed a conserve, in the proportion of half a 
pound of the fresh root to a pound and a 
half of double refined sugar, beat together in 
a mortar, which appears to be one of the best 
forms of exhibiting arum, as its virtues are 
destroyed by drying, and are not extracted 
by any menstruum. It may be given to 
adults in doses of a drachm. 
ARUNDINACEUS. (From arundo, a 
reed.) Arundinaceous or reed-like. 
ARUNDINACE PLANT. Arundinaceous 
plants. A name given toa class of plants 
by Ray, from their appearance. 
ARUNDO. (drundo, inis, f.; supposed to 
be derived from areo, because it soon be- 
‘comes dry.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, T'riandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 
- Arunpo BAmzgos. The bamboo plant. 
The young shoots of this plant are prepared 
by the natives of both Indies with vinegar, 
garlic, pepper, &c. into excellent pickles, 
which promote the appetite, and assist di- 
gestion. A substance called Tabasheer or 
Tabachir, which is a concretion of the liquor 
in the cavities of the cane, and extracted at 
certain seasons, is much esteemed as a me- 
dicine by the orientalists. 
_ Arunpo saccnarirera. The name of 
the sugar-cane. See Saccharum officinale. 


ARYT#’/NO. Belonging to the ary- 
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tenoid cartilage. Some muscles are so 
named because they are connected with this 
cartilage: they have also the terminal name 
of the part they go to; as @ryteno-epiglot- 
tideus. 

ARYT£NO-EPIGLOTTIDEUS. 
the epiglottis. Aryteno-Lpiglottici of Win- 
slow. It is composed of a number of fibres 
running between the arytzenoid cartilage and 
epiglottis. It pulls the side of the epiglottis 
towards the external opening of the glottis, 
and when both act, they pull it close upon 
the glottis. 

ARYTZNOIYD. (4rytenoideus and 
Arytenoides; from apulawa, a funnel, and 
«dos, shape.) The name of some parts, 
from their being funnel-shaped, 

ARYTPMNOID CARTILAGE. Cartilago ary- 
tenoidea. ‘The name of two cartilages of 
the larynx. See Larynz. 

ARYTZNOIDE’US. Applied to some 
muscles, vessels, nerves, &c. 

ARYTENOIDEUS MaJor. See drytenoideus 
transversus. 

ARYTZNOIDEUS MINOR, See Aryienoideus 
obliquus. 

ARYTENOIDEUS oRLIQUUS. A muscle of 
the glottis. Arytenoideus minor of Douglas. 
It arises from the base of one arytzenoid car- 
tilage, and crossing its fellow, is inserted 
near the tip of the other arytznoid cartilage. 
This muscle is occasionally wanting; but 
when present, and both muscles act, their 
use is to pull the arytenoid cartilages towards 
each other. 

ARYTZNOIDEUS TRANSVERSUS. An azygos, 
or single muscle of the glottis. Arytenoideus 
major of Douglas. It arises from the side 
of one arytenoid cartilage, from near its arti- 
culation with the cricoid to near its tip. ‘The 
fibres run across, and are inserted in the same 
manner into the other arytenoid cartilage. 
Its use is to shut the glottis, by bringing the 
two arytenoid cartilages, with their liga- 
ments, nearer to each other. 


ASAFQ’‘TIDA. (Asafetida, @. f. ; from 


A muscle of 


the Hebrew word asa, to heal.) See Ferula. 


Asa‘puatuM. (From a, neg. and cays, 
clear, so called by reason of their minute- 
ness.) An intercutaneous disorder, gene- 
rated in the pores, like worms with black 
heads. 

Asa’ruta. (From a, neg. and cagns, 
clear.) A defect in utterance or pronun- 
ciation. “ 

ASARABACCA., 
ropeum. etl 

A/SARUM. (Asarum, i. n. ; from a, neg. 
and caipw, to adorn; because it was not ad- 
mitted into the ancient coronal wreaths.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Dodecandria ; Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the asa- 
rabacca. See dsarum Europeum. 

AsaruM EuRopzuM. The systematic 
name of the means ae the shoys. 

2 


See Asarum Eu- 
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Nardus montana; Nardus rustica; Asa- 
rum — foliis reniformabus, . obtusis, binis of 
Linnzus. This plant is a native of England, 
but not very common. Its leaves are ex- 
tremely acrid, and are occasionally used, 
when powdered, as a sternutatory. For this 
purpose the leaves, as being less acrid than 
the roots, are preferred, and in moderate 
doses not exceeding a few grains, snuffed up 
the nose, for several evenings, produce a 
pretty large watery discharge, which con- 
tinues for several days together, by which 
headache, toothache, ophthalmia, and some 
paralytic and soporific snes Saya have been 
effectually relieved. 

Prior to the introduction of ipecacuanha, 
the leaves and root of this plant were fre- 
quently employed on account of their emetic 
power: the dose of the dried leaves was 20 
grains ; of the dried roots 10 grains. As they 


were occasionally violent in their operation, 


they have fallen into disuse. 

AsaruM HypocisTis. A parasitical plant 
which grows in warm climates, from the 
roots of the Cistus. The juice, succus hypo- 
cistidis, is a mild astringent, of no parti- 
cular smell nor flavour. It has fallen into 
disuse. 

ASBESTOS. Asbestus. A mineral of 
which there are five varieties, all more or 
less flexible and fibrous. 1. Amianthus 
occurs in very long, fine, flexible, elastic 
fibres, of a white, greenish, or reddish co- 
Jour. It is somewhat unctuous to the touch, 
has a silky or pearly lustre, and is slightly 
translucent. Sectile; tough; sp. grav. from 
I to: 2.3. 

The ancients manufactured cloth out of 
the fibres of asbestos, for the purpose, it is 
said, of wrapping up the bodies of the dead, 
when exposed on the funeral pile. Several 
moderns have likewise succeeded in making 
this cloth, the chief artifice of which seems 
to consist in the admixture. of flax and a li- 
beral use of oil; both which substances are 
afterwards consumed by exposing the cloth 
for a certain time to a red heat. ‘Although 
the cloth of asbestos, when soiled, is restored 
‘to its primitive whiteness by heating in the 
‘fire, it is found, nevertheless, by several 
authentic experiments, that its weight dimi- 
nishes by such treatment. ‘The fibres of as- 
bestos, exposed to the violent heat of the 
‘blowpipe, exhibit slight indications of fu- 
sion; though the parts, instead of running 

together, vaoulder away, and part fall down, 

while the rest seem to disappear before the 

current of air. Ignition impairs the flexi- 
‘bility of asbestos in a slight degree. 

2.. Common Asbestos occurs in masses of 
‘fibres of a dull greenish colour, and of a 
"somewhat pearly lustre. Fragments splin- 

tery. 
denser than amianthus. It is more abun- 
dant than amianthus, and is found usually 
in serpentine, as at Portsoy, the Isle of 
’ Anglesea, and the Tigard: in Cornwall. It 


It is scarcely flexible, and. greatly - 
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was found in the limestone of Glentilt, by | 
Dr. M‘Culloch, in a pasty state, but it soon 
hardened by exposure to air. 

3. Mountain Leather consists ant of 
parallel fibres like the preceding, but inter- 
woven and interlaced so as to become tough. 
When in very thin pieces it is called mown- 
tain paper. Its colour is yellowish-white, 
and its touch meagre. | It is found at Wan- 
lockhead, in Lanarkshire. Its specific gra- 
vity is uncertain. 

4. Mountain Cork, or Elastic Asbestos, is, 
like the preceding, of an interlaced fibrous 
texture; is opaque, has a meagre feel and 
appearance, not unlike common cork, and 
like it, too, is somewhat elastic. It swims on 
water. Its colours are, white, grey, and 
yellowish-brown ; receives an impression 
from the nail; very tough; cracks when 
handled, and melts with difficulty before the 
blowpipe. 

5. Mountain Wood, or Ligniform asbes- 
tus, is usually massive, of a brown colour, 
and having the aspect of wood. Internal 
lustre glimmering. Soft, sectile, and tough ; 
opaque; feels meagre; fusible into a black 
slag. Sp. grav. 2.0. It is found in the 
Tyrol; Dauphiny; and in Scotland, at 
Glentilt, Portsoy, and Kildrumie. 

Ascatonr'tEs. <A species of onion. 

ASCA’/RIDES. The plural of ascaris. ~ 

A'SCARIS, (Ascaris, idis; from ackew, 
to move about; so called from its continued 
troublesome motion.) The name of a genus 
of intestinal worms. There are several 
species of this genus. Those which belong 
to the human body, are: — 

1. Ascaris vermicularis, the thread or maw 
worm, which is very small and slender, not 
exceeding half an inch in length; it inhabits 
the rectum. 

2. Ascaris bumbricoides, the long and 
round worm, which is a foot in length, and 
about the breadth of a goose-quill. 

ASCE/NDENS. (From ad and scando, 
to ascend.) -ddscendens. Ascending. Ap- 
plied to muscles, leaves, stalks, &c., from 
their direction ; as musculus obliquus ascen- 
dens, folium ascendens, caulis ascendens, 
the leaves of the geranium vitifolium, and 
stems of the hedysarum onobrychis, &c. 

ASCENDENS oBLiquus. See Obliquus in- 
ternus abdominus. / 

A’scra. An axe or chisel. <A simple ban- 
dage; so called from its shape in position. 
— Gaien. . 

ASCIDIATUS. (From ascidium.) As- 
cidiate or pitcherform: a term applied to 
a leaf and other parts of plants which are 
so formed; the foliwm ascidiatum is seen 
in the Nepenilies distillatoria, and in Sara- 
cenia. : 

ASCIDIUM. (From acxidioy, a small 
bottle.) The pitcher. A term introduced 
by Willdenow into botany to express a 
hollow foliaceous appendage, resembling a 
small pitcher. Iti is of rare occurrence, but 
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has been found as a caulinar, foliar, and a 
peduncular or floral appendage. 

1. The cauwlinar belongs to the Australasian 
plant Cephalotus follicularis. 

2. The foliar is peculiar to the genus 
Nepenthes. 

8. The peduncular on the Surubea guia- 
MENSIS» 

ASCI/TES. (Ascites, e. m. ; from acxos, 
a sack, or bottle; so ealled from its bottle- 
like protuberancy.) Dropsy of the belly. A 
tense, but scarcely elastic, swelling of the 
abdomen from accumulation of water. Cul- 
len ranks this genus of disease in the elass 
Cachexie, and order Intumescentia. He enu- 
merates two species : — 

1. Ascites abdominalis, when the water is 
in the cavity of the peritoneum, which is 
known by the equal swelling of the parietes 
of the abdomen. 

2. Ascites saccatus, or encysted dropsy, 
in which the water is encysted, as in the ova- 
rium ; the fluctuation is here Jess evident, 
and the swelling is at first partial. 

Ascites is often preceded by loss of appe- 
tite, sluggishness, dryness of the skin, op- 
pression at the chest, cough, diminution of 
the natural discharge of urine, and costive- 
ness, Shortly after the appearance of these 
symptoms, a protuberance is perceived in 
the hypogastrium, which extends gradually, 
and keeps on increasing, until the whole ab- 
domen becomes at length uniformly swelled 
and tense. The distension and sense of 
weight, although considerable, vary some- 
what according to the posture of the body, 
the weight being felt the most on that side 
on which the patient lies, whilst,’ at the same 
time, the distension becomes somewhat less 
on the opposite side. In general, the practi- 
tioner may be sensible of the fluctuation of 
the water, by applying his left hand on one 
side of the abdomen, and then striking on 
the other side with his right. In some cases, 
it will be obvious to the ear. As the-collection 
of water becomes more considerable, the 
difficulty of breathing is much increased, the 
countenance exhibits a pale and bloated ap- 
pearance, an immoderate thirst arises, the 
skin is dry and parched, and the urine is 
very scanty; thick, high-coloured, and de- 
posits a lateritious sediment. With respect to 
the pulse, it is variable, being sometimes con- 
siderably quickened, and, at other times, 
slower than natural. The principal difficulty 
which prevails in ascites, is the being able to 
distinguish, with certainty, when the water 
is in the cavity of the abdomen, or when it 
is in the different states of encysted dropsy. 
To form a just judgment, we should attend 
to the following circumstances :—When the 
preceding symptoms gave suspicion of a ge- 
neral hydropic diathesis ; when, at the same 
time, some degree of dropsy appears in other 
parts of the body ; and when, from ‘its first 
appearance, the swelling has been equally 
diffused over the whole belly, we may gene- 


encysted kind, 
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rally presume that the water is in the cavity 
of the abdomen. But when an ascites has not 
been preceded by any remarkable cacheetic 
state of the system, and when, at its begin- 
ning, the tumour and tension had appeared 
in one part of the belly more than another, 
there is reason to suspect an encysted dropsy. 
Even when the tehsion and tumour of the 
belly have become general, yet, if the system 
or the body in general appear to be little af- 
fected ; if the patient’s strength be little’ ims 
paired ; if the appetite continue pretty entire; 
and the natural sleep be little interrupted 
if the menses in females continue to flow as 
usual ; if there be yet no anasarca, or, though 
it may have already taken place, if it be still 
confined to the lower extremities, and there 
be no leucophlegmatic paleness or sallow co-= 
lour in the countenancé ; if there be no fever, 
nor so much thirst and scareity of urine as 
occur in a more general affection: then ac- 
cording as more of these different cireum= 
stances take place, there will be the stronger 
grounds for supposing the ascites to be of the 
The eneysted form of the 
disease scarcely admits of a perfect eure, 
though its progress to a fatal termination is 
generally very slow; and the peritoneal 
dropsy is mostly very obstinate, depending 
usually on organic disease in the liver, or 
other abdominal viscera. The plan of treat- 
ment agrees very much with that of anasar= 
ca; which see. The operation of paracente= 
sis should only be performed where the dis- 
tension is very great, and the respiration or 
other important functions impeded; and it 
will often be better not to draw off the whole 
of the fluid at onee; great care must be 
taken, too to keep up sufficient pressure bya 
broad bandage over the abdomen ; for even 
fatal syncope has arisen from the neglect of 
this. The contraction of the muscles will be 
promoted by friction. Cathartics are found 
more decidedly beneficial than in anasarca, 
where the bowels will bear their liberal use. 
Diuretics too are of great importance in the 
treatment; and, among other means of in- 
creasing the flow of urine, long-continued 
gentle friction of the abdomen with oil has 
been sometimes very successful, probably by 
promoting absorption in the first instance; 
the only use of the oil seems to be that the 
friction is thereby better borne. In éases 
where viseeral obstructions have led to the 
effusion, these must be removed, before acure 
ean be accomplished; and for this purpose 
mercury is the remedy most to be depend- 
ed upon, besides that, in combination with 
squill, or digitalis, it will often prove power- 


‘fully diuretic. Tonic medicines, a nutritious 


diet, and, if the complaint appears giving 
way, such exercise as the patient can take, 
without fatigue, with other means of im= 
proving the general health, ought not to be 
neglected. ee: 
ASCLEPI’ADES, a celebrated physi- 
cian, born at Prusa, in Bithynia, who flou- 
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rished somewhat before the time of Pompey. 
He originally taught rhetoric, but not meet- 
ing with success, applied himself’ to the study 
of medicine, in which he soon became fa~- 
mous from the novelty of his theory and 
practice. He supposed disease to arise from 
the motion of the particles of the blood and 
other fluids being obstructed by the straitness 
of the vessels, hones pain, fever, &c. ensued. 
He deprecated the use of violent remedies, 
as emetics and purgatives, but frequently 
employed glisters, when costiveness attend- 
ed. In fevers, he chiefly relied on a complete 
abstinence from food or drink for three days 
or more; but when their violence abated, 
allowed animal food and wine. In pleurisies, 
and other complaints attended with violent 
pain, he prescribed bleeding ; but in those 
of achronic nature, depended principally on 
abstinence, exercise, baths, and frictions. 
None of his works remain at present. He is 
said to have pledged his reputation on the pre- 
servation of his own health, which he retained 
to a great age, and died at length from a fall, 

ASCLE’PIAS. (From Asclepias, ddis. f.; 
so named after its discoverer ; or from scu- 
lapius, the god of medicine.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. . 

AscLerias syriaca. Syrian dog’s bane. 
This plant is particularly poisonous to dogs, 
and also to the human species. Boiling ap- 
pears to destroy the poison in the young 
shoots, which are then said to be Eacuaert> 
and flavoured like asparagus.. 

ASCLEPIAS VINCETOXICUM. The systema- 
tic name for the vincetoxicum of the pharma~ 
copeias. Hermidinaria ; Asclepias. Swallow 
wort; Tame poison. The root of this plant 
smells, when fresh, somewhat of valerian; 
chewed it imparts at first a considerable 
‘sweetness, which is soon succeeded by an 
unpleasant subacrid bitterness. It is given 
in some countries in the cure of glandular 
obstructions. 

Ascur’rios. (From Asclepias, its in- 
ventor.) A dried smegma and collyrium 
described by Galen. 

Asco’Ma. (From acxos, a bottle.) The 
eminence of the pubes at the years of ma- 
turity, so called from its shape. 

ASCYROIDEZ. A name given by 
Scopoli to a elass of plants which resemble 
the Ascyrum, St. Peter’s worth. 

A’srr. A pustule like a millet seed. 

A’sgcon. -Asegen; Asogen. Dragon’s 
blood. See Calamus rotang. 

ASE’/LLIUS, Gaspar, of Cremona, 
born about the year 1580, taught anatomy 
at Paris with great reputation. In 1622, he 
discovered the lacteals in a dog opened soon 
after a meal, and noticed their valves, but 
supposed they went to the liver. These ves- 
sels, he candidly observes, had been men- 
tioned by some of the earliest medical writers, 
but not described, nor their function stated ; 
and not being noticed by any modern’ atiato- 
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mist previously, the discovery is properly at- 
tributed to him. His death took place four 
years after, subsequent to which his dissert- 
ation on the subject was published by his 
friends. 

ASH. See Frazinus excelsior. 

Asta’tIcuM BALSAMUM. Balm of Gilead. 

A'SINUS. Theass. A species of the 
genus Equus. Its milk is preferred to 
cow’s and other kinds of milk, in phthisical 
cases, and where the stomach is weak; as 
containing less oleaginous particles, and 
being more easily converted into chyle. See 
Milk, Asses. 

AsINI'NUM LAC. 

Asit1. (From a, neg. and ovros, food.) 
Asitia. Those are so called who take no food, 
for want of appetite. 

A’ssocam. (Indian.) A tree growing in 
Malabar and the East Indies, the juice of 
which is used against the colic. 

Aso/pEs. (From adw, to nauseate.) A 
nausea or loathing, or a fever with much 
sense of heat and nausea.— dreteus. 

Aspapia'tis. A suppression of urine from 
an imperforated urethra. 

Aspa'LtatuuM. See Lignum aloes. 

ASPALATHUS. (From a, and craw, 
because the thorns were not easily drawn 
out of the wounds they made.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Diadelphia; Order, Decandria. 

ASPALATHUS CANARIENSIS. ‘The system- 
atic name of the rose-wood tree, or lignum 
rhodium of the ancients. An essential oil is 
obtained from the roots, which is used prin- 
cipally as a perfume; but is an excellent 
cordial and carminative given internally. 
The best preparation is a tincture, made by 
macerating four ounces of the wood in a 
pint of rectified spirit. 

ASPARAGIN. White transparent 
crystals, of a peculiar vegetable principle, 
which spontaneously form in asparagus juice 
which has been evaporated to the consistence 
of syrup. They are in the form of rhom- 
boidal prisms, hard and brittle, having a cool 
and slightly nauseous taste. They dissolve, 
in hot water, but sparingly in cold water, 
and not at all in alcohol. On being heated, 
they swell and emit penetrating vapours, 
which affect the eyes and nose like woods 
smoke. Their solution dees not change 
vegetable blues ; nor is it affected by hydro- 
sulphuret of potassa, “oxalate of ammonia, 
acetate of lead, or infusion of galls. Lime 
disengages ammonia from it; though nene 
is evolved by triturating it with potassa. The 
asparagus juice should be first heated to 
coagulate the albumen, then filtered and 
left to spontaneous evaporation for 15 or 20 
days. Along with the asparagin erystals, 
others in needles of little consistency appear, 
analogous to mannite, from which the first 
can be easily picked out.— Vauquelin and 
Robiguet. Annales de Chimie, yol. lv. and 
Nicholson’s Journaly V5. 
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ASPA’/RAGUS. (Asparagus, i. m. 


Agtaporyos, a young shoot, before it unfolds 
its leaves.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Hex- 
andria ; Order, Monogynia. Asparagus. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the spa- 
rage. See Asparagus officinalis. 
ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. The systematic 

name of the asparagus, the root of which 
has been esteemed as a diuretic. It is mostly 
employed as a food, but it contains very 
Tittle nourishment. A peculiar vegetable 
principle, called asparagin, has been found 
in this plant. See Asparagin. 

Aspa’sta, (From a, for apa, together, 
and oraw, todraw.) A constrictive medi- 
cine for the pudendum muliebre. Capivac. 

ASPER. Rough. Applied to parts 
which are rough, as linea aspera, &c. 

In the language of botany, scaber and 
asper are used synonymously. 

AsPER CAULIS. Caulis scaber.. Scabrous 
stem: is when it is thickly covered with 
papillz which are not visible, but can be felt 
when running the finger along it; as in Ga- 
lium aperine, Lithospermum arvense, Cen- 
taurea nigra, &c. 

Asprra arterta. (So called. from the 
inequality of its cartilages.) See Trachea. 

ASPERIFOLLE, (From asper, rough.) 
Rough leaved plants. The name of a class 
and of an order ef plants given by Boer- 
haave, Ray, Linneus, &c. 

ASPE’RULA,. (A diminutive of asper, 
the seeds being rough.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Tetrandria ; Order, Afonogynia. 

ASPERULA ODORATA. The systematic 
name for the officinal matrisylva. Woodroof. 
It is a low umbelliferous plant, growing wild 
in woods and copses, and flowering in May. 

It hath an agreeable odour, which is much 
improved by moderate drying : the taste is 
a little austere. It imparts its flavour to 
vinous liquors; and is commended as a cor- 
dial and deobstruent remedy. 

Aspuarti ris. 1. A kind of trefoil. 

2. The last vertebra of the loins. 

ASPHALTUM. Asphaltus, This sub- 
stance, likewise called Bitumen Judaicum, 
or. Jews’ Pitch, is a smooth, hard, brittle, 
black or brown substance, which breaks 
with a polish, melts easily when heated, and 
when pure burns without leaving any ashes. 
It is found in a soft or liquid state on the 
surface of the Dead Sea, but by age.grows 
dry and hard, The same kind of bitumen 
is likewise found in the earth in other parts 
of the world ; in China; America, particu- 
larly in the island of ‘Trinidad; and some 

parts of Europe, as ihe Carpathian hills, 
France, Neufchatel, &c. 

According to Neumann, the asphaltum of 
the shops is a very different compound from 
the native bitumen; and varies, of course, 
Jn its properties, according to the nature of 
the ingredients made use of in forming it. 
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On this account, and probably -from other 
reasons, the use of asphaltum, as an article 
of the materia medica, is totally laid aside. 

The Egyptians used asphaltum in em- 
balming, under the name of mumia mine- 
ralis, for which it is well adapted. It was 
used for mortar at Babylon. 

ASPHO'DELUS.  (Asphodelus, i. m. 
from aoms, aserpent, and deAos, fearful ; 
because it destroys the venom of serpents : 
or from omodeAvs, ashes, because it was for- 
merly sown upon the graves of the dead.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Hezandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. : . 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the daffo- 
dil. See sphodelus ramosus. j 

AsPHODELUS RAMOsUS. ‘The systematic 
name for the officinal, ox branched asphodel. 
Asphodzlus :—caule nudo ; foliis enciformibus, 
carinatis, levibus, of Linneus. The plant 
was formerly supposed to be efficacious in 
the cure of sordid ulcers. It is now wholly 
laid aside. 

ASPHY'XIA. (Asphyzia, e. f.; from a, 
priv. and ovéts, a pulse.) The state of the 
body, during life, in which the pulsation of 
the heart and arteries cannot be perceived. 
There are several species of asphyxia enu- 
merated by different authors. See Syncope. 

Asripi'scus. (From aems, a buckler.) 
The spincter muscle of the anus was 
formerly so called from its shape. —Celius 
Aurelianus. 

ASPLE’NIUM.  (Asplenium, ii. n.3 
from a, priv. and aAny, the spleen ; because 
it was supposed to remove disorders of the 
spleen.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Cryptogamia ; 
Order, Filices. ; 

AsPLENIUM CETERACH. The systematic 
name of the herb spleenwort. Miltwaste. 
Scolopendria vera; Dorodilla. This small 
bushy plant, Asplenium—frondibus pinna- 
tifidis, lobis alternis conflwentibus obtusis of 
Linnzus, grows upon old walls and rocks. 
It has an herbaceous, mucilaginous, rough- 
ish taste, and is recommended as a pectoral. 
In Spain it is given, with great success, in 
nephritic and calculous diseases. 

AsPLENIUM RUTA MuRARHA. The sys- 
tematic name for the ruta. muraria of the 
pharmacopeeias, It is supposed by some to 
possess specific virtues in the cure of ulcers 
of the lungs, and is exhibited in the form of 
decoction. 

ASPLENIUM SCOEOPENDRIUM. 


The sys 


tematic name for the scolopendrium of the 


pharmacopeias. _ Phillitis; Lingua cervina. 
Harts-tongue. This indigenous plant, 
Asplentum —frondibus simplicibus,' cordato 
lingulatis, integerrimis ; stipitibus hirsutis of 
Linnzus: grows on most shady banks, 
walls, &c. It has a slightly astringent and 
mucilaginous sweetish taste. When fresh 


and rubbed, it imparts a disagreeable smell. 


Harts-tongue, which is one of the five ca- 
K4 
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pillary herbs, was formerly much used to 
strengthen the viscera, restrain hemorrhages 
and alvine fluxes, and to open obstructions 
of the liver and spleen, and for the general 
purposes of demulcents and pectorals. 

AsPLENIUM TRICHOMANES. The systematic 
name for the trichomanes of the pharma- 
copeeias. Common maiden-hair, or spleen- 
wort. -Asplenium—frondibus pinnatis, pinnis 
subrotundis, crenatis of Linneus. ‘This plant 
is admitted into the Edinburgh pharma- 
copecia : the leaves have a mucilaginous, 
Sweetish, subastringent taste, without any 
particular flavour: they are esteemed useful 
in disorders of the breast, being supposed to 
promote the expectoration of tough phlegm, 
and to open obstructions of the viscera. 

ASS. See Asinus. 

Ass’s milk. See Asinus. 

Assaza. A shrub found on the coast of 
Guinea, the leaves of which are supposed to 
disperse buboes. 

A’ssac. (Arabian.) Gum ammoniacum. 

ASSAFG:'TIDA. See FKerula assa- 


Feetida. 
A’ssata. The nutmeg. 
A’ssanus. ‘The name of an old weight, 


consisting of two drachms. 
ASSARABA’CCA. 
ropeums 
Assa‘RIUM. 
ounces. 
Assarruro'sis. Articulation. 
ASSAY. Essay. This operation con- 
sists in determining the quantity of valuable 
or precious metal contained in any mineral 
or metallic mixture, by analysing a ‘small 
part thereof. The practical difference be- 
tween the analysis and the assay of an ore, 
consists in this: The analysis, if properly 
made, determines the nature and quantities 
of all the parts of the compound ; whereas, 
the object of the assay consists in ascertain- 
ing how much of the particular metal in 
question muy be contained in a certain de- 
terminate quantity of the material under 
examination. Thus, in the assay of gold or 
silver, the ‘baser metals are considered as of 
no value or consequence ; and the problem 
to be resolved is simply, how much of each 
is contained in the ingot or piece of metal 
intended to be assayed. 
' A'sse. A loathing of food, from a conflux 
of humours.— Hippocrates. 
ASSIMULA'TION. (Assimilatio, from 
ad, and similis, to make like to.) ‘The con- 
version of the food into nutriment. 
Asststrnires. (From ad, and _ sisio, to 
stand near.) .A name of the prostate glands, 
so cailed ‘because they lie near the bladder. 
ASSO’DES. (From ‘aoaouat, to nau- 
seate, or from assare, to burn.) Asodes. A 
continual fever, attended with a loathing of 
food. 
A'ssos. A name-given formerly to alumen. 
A/STACUS. (Astacus, i m.; from a, 
neg. and sate, to distil ; so called from the 


See Asarum Hu- 


A Roman measure of twelve 


, 
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hardness and dryness of its shell.)’ 
name of a genus of shell-fish. 
Asracus Ftuviatigs. The officinal crevis, 
or eray-fish. See Cancer astacus. 
Astacus marinus. The lobster. 
Cancer gammarus. 


The 


See 


A’staris. (From sadgis, uva passa.) A 
raisin. 
Asra’/rzor. The name of an‘ointment of 


litharge, house-leek, &c.— Paracelsus. 


Asrcuacuitos. A malignant ulcer, by 
some called araneus. 
Astera/nt1um. (From asnp, a star.) 


The pellitory; so called from its star-like 


form. See Anthemis pyrethrum. 
Asrericum. (From the star-like appear= 
ance of the flowers.) The pellitory. See 
Anthems pyrethrum. 
ASTHE/NIA. (From a, priv. and 
oGevos, strength.) Extreme debility. The 


asthenic diseases form one great branch of 
the Brunonian arrangement. 

ASTHENOLOGY. (<dsthenologia,e. f.; 
from a, priv. and o@evos, strength, and 
Aeyos, a treatise.) The doctrine of diseases 
arising from debility. . The disciples of the 
Brunonian school, as they denominate them= 
selves, maintain peculiar opinions on Hus 
subject. 

A/STHMA. (Asthma, matis. neut.; hori 
acbnhazw, to breathe with difficulty.) Dif- 
ficult respiration, returning at intervals, with 
a sense of stricture across the breast, and in 
the lungs ; a wheezing, hard cough, at first, 
but more free towards the close of each 
paroxysm, with a discharge of mucus, fol- 
lowed by a remission. It is ranked by 
Cullen in the class Neuroses, and order 
Spasmi. There are, according to him, 
three species of asthma : — 

1. Asthma spontaneum, when without any 
pedi cause. 

- Asthma  plethoricum, when it arises 
wows plethora. 

8. Asthma exanthematicum, originating 
from the repulsion of some acrid humour. ‘ 

Asthma rarely appears before the age of 
puberty, and seems to attack men more fre- 
quently than women, particularly those of a 
full habit, in whom it never fails, by frequent 
repetition, to occasicn some degree of emaci- 
ation. In some instances, it arises from an 
hereditary predisposition, and in many 
others, it seems to depend upon a particular 
constitution of the lungs. Dyspepsia always 
prevails, and appears to be a very prominent 
feature in the predisposition. Its attacks are 
most frequent during the heats of summer, 
in the dog-days, and in general commence 
about midnight. On the evening preceding 


an ‘attack of asthma, the spirits are often 


much affected, and the person experiences a 
sense of fuliess about the stomach, with 
lassitude, drowsiness, and a pain in the 
head. ‘On the approach of the succeeding 
evening, he perceives a sense of tightness 
and stricture across the breast, anda sense: of 
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stzaitness in the lungs, impeding respiration. 

The difficulty of breathing continuing to in- 
‘crease for some length of time, both inspir- 
ation and expiration are performed slowly, 
and with a wheezing noise ; the speech be- 
comes difficult and uneasy, a propensity to 
coughing succeeds, and the patient can no 
longer remain in a horizontal position, being 
as it were threatened with immediate suffo- 
cation. These symptoms usually continue 
till towards the approach of morning, and 
then a remission commonly takes place ; the 
breathing becomes less laborious and more 
full, and the person speaks and coughs with 
greater ease. If the cough is attended with 
an expectoration of mucus, he experiences 
much relief, and soon falls asleep. When he 
awakes in the morning, he still feels some 
degree of tightness across his breast, ‘al- 
though his breathing is probably more free 
-and easy, and he cannot bear the least 
motion, without rendering this more diffi- 
cult and uneasy; neither can he continue 
in bed, unless his head and shoulders are 
raised to a considerable height. Towards 
evening, he again becomes drowsy, is much 
troubled with flatulency in the stomach, and 
perceives a return of the difficulty of breath- 
ing, which continues to increase gradually, 
till it becomes as violent as on the night be- 
fore. After some nights passed in this way, 
the fits at length moderate, and suffer more 
considerable remissions, particularly when 
they are attended by a copious expectoration 
in the mornings, and this continues from 
time to time throughout the day; and the 
disease going off at last, the patient enjoys 
his'usual rest by night, without further dis- 
turbance. ‘The pulse is not necessarily af- 
fected in this disease, though often quickened 
by the difficulty of breathing; and some- 
times slight pyrexia attends. In plethoric 
habits, the countenance is flushed and turgid 
during the fit; but in others rather pale and 
sirunk : in the former, too, some difficulty 
of breathing and wheezing usually remain 
in the interval; in others the recowery is 
- morecomplete. On this is founded the com- 
mon distinction of asthma into the humid, 
pituitous, or catarrhal, and the dry, spasmo- 
dic or nervous forms. The exciting causes 
are various ;— accumulation of blood, or 
viscid mucus in the lungs, noxious vapours, 
a cold and foggy atmospliere, or a close hot 
air, the repulsion of eruptions, or other 
metastatic diseases, flatulence, accumulated 
fseces, violent passions, organic diseases in 
the thoracic viscera, &c. Sometimes the fits 
return at pretty regular periods ; and it is 
generally difficult to obviate future attacks, 
when it has once occurred: but it often 
continues to recur for many years, and sel- 
dom proves fatal, except as inducing hydro- 
thorax, phthisis, &c. The treatment must 
vary according to the form of the disease. 
In young persons of a plethoric habit, with 
great dyspnea, a flushed countenance, ac- 
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celerated pulse, &c. the abstraction of blood 
will be found to afford marked relief; but 
under opposite circumstances, it might be 
highly injurious, and we should always 
avoid repeating it unnecessarily. In ambi- 
guous cases, cupping may be preferred, or 
leeches to the chest, with blisters. Mild ca- 
thartics should also be employed; or where 
costiveness appears to induce the fits, those 
of a more active nature. Nauseating eme- 
tics are of considerable service, especially 
where the patient is distressed with viscid 
mucus, not only by promoting perspiration 
and expectoration, but also by their anti- 
spasmodic power, the return of a paroxysm 
may often be prevented by their timely use. 
Squill combined with ipegacuanha is one of 
the best forms. Where the disease is of the 
purely spasmodic character, opium will be 
found the most powerful palliative remedy, 
especially if combined with ether, though it 
unfortunately loses some of its power by repe- 
tition ; the foetid gum resins are also useful, 
particularly where the bowels are torpid; 
and other antispasmodics may be occasion- 
ally employed. The practice of smoking, or 
chewing tobacco, has sometimes appeared 
extremely beneficial ; and a cup of strong 
coffee has often afforded speedy relief’, 
Means should also be employed for strength. 
ening the system; .and where there appears 
a tendency to serous effusion, digitalis may 
be very useful. But by far the most import- 
ant part of the treatment consists in ob- 
viating or removing the several exciting 
causes, whether operating on the lungs im- 
mediately, or through the medium of the 
primex vie, &c. Individual experience can 
alone ascertain what state of the atmosphere 
as to temperature, dryness, purity, &c. shall 
be most beneficial to asthmatics, though a 
good deal depends on habit in this respect : 
but a due regulation of this, as well as of 
the diet, and other parts of regimen, will 
usually afford more permanent relief than 
any medicines we can employ. 

A’STITES. (From ad, and sto, to stand 
near.) A name given by the ancients to the 
prostate glands, because they are situated 
near the bladder. 

ASTRA’/GALUS. (Astragalus, 7. m.; 
Aspayados, a cockle, or die; because it 
is shaped like the die used in ancient 
games.) 1. The ancle-bone; a bone of 
the tarsus, upon which the tibia moves. 
Also called the sling bone, or first bone 
of the foot. Balliste os; aristrios ; talus ; 
quatrio; tetroros; cavicula; cavilla; dia- 
bebos; peza. It is placed posteriorly and 
superiorly in the tarsus, and is formed of 
two parts, one large, which is called its 
body, the other small, like a process. The 
part where these two unite is termed the 
neck. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, Class, Diadelphkia ; Order, 
Decandria. 


) 
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AsTRAGALUS Excapus. Stemless milk- 
vetch. The root of this plant, Astragalus 
acaulis excapus ;—leguminibus lunatis ; folris 
villosis of Linnzeus, is said to cure confirmed 
syphilis, especially when-in the form of 
nodes and nocturnal pains. . 

AstRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. The former 
systematic name for the plant which af- 
fords the gum tragacanth. See Astragalus 
METUS.» 

AsTRAGALUS VERUS. Goat’sthorn, Milk- 
vetch. Spina hirci; Astragalus tragacantha ; 
Astragalus aculeatus. We are indebted to 
a French traveller, of the name of Olivier, 
for the discovery that the gum tragacanth of 
commerce, is the produce of a species of as- 
tragalus not before known. He describes 
it under the name of astragalus verus, being 
different both from A. tragacantha of Lin- 
nus, and from the 4. gummifera of La- 
billardiere. It grows in the North of Persia. 
Gum tragacanth, or gum dragant, or dragon, 
(which is forced from this plant by the in- 
tensity of the solar rays, is concreted into 
irregular lumps or vermicular pieces, bent 
into a variety of shapes, and larger or 
smaller proportions, according to the size of 
the wound from which it issues,) is brought 
chiefly from Turkey, in irregular lumps, or 
long vermicular pieces bent into a variety of 
shapes: the best sort is white, semitrans- 
parent, dry, yet somewhat soft to the touch, 

Gum-tragacanth differs from all the other 
known gums, in giving a thick consistence 
to a much larger quantity of water; and in 
being much more difficultly soluble, cr ra- 
ther dissolving only imperfectly. Put into 
water, it slowly imbibes a great quantity of 
the liquid, swells into a large volume, and 
forms a soft but not fluid mucilage ; if more 
water be added, a fluid solution may be ob- 
tained by agitation; but the hquor looks 
turbid and wheyish, and on standing, the 
mucilage subsides, the limpid water on the 
surface retaining little of the gum. Nor 
does the admixture of the preceding more 
soluble gums promote its union with the 
water, or render its dissolution more dur- 
able: when gum-tragacanth and gum-arabic 
are dissolved together in water, the traga- 
canth. separates from the mixture more 
speedily than when dissolved by itself. 

Tragacanth is usually preferred to the 
other gums for making up troches, and 
other like purposes, and is supposed like- 
wise to be the most effectual as a medicine ; 
but on account of its imperfect solubility, i is 
unfit for liquid forms. It is commonly 
given in powder with the addition of other 
feral of similar intention; thus, to one 
part of gum-tragacanth are ‘added one of 
gum-arabic, one of star ch, and six of sugar. 

According to Bucholtz, gum-tragacanth 
is composed rof 57 parts of a matter similar 
to. gum-arabic, and 43 parts of a peculiar 
substance, capable of swelling in cold water 
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without dissolving, and assuming the ap- 
pearance of a thick jelly. It is soluble in 
boiling water, and then forms a mucil- 
aginous solution. 

The demulcent qualities of this gum are 
to be considered as similar to those of gum- 
arabic. It is seldom given alone, but fre- 
quently in combination with more powerful 
medicines, especially in the form of troches, 
for which it is peculiarly well adapted: it 
gives name to an officinal compound powder, 
and was an ingredient in, the compound 
powder of cerusse. 

ASTRA’NTIA. (From acrpoy, astrum, 
a star; so called from the star-like shape of 
its flowers.) . The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system, Class Pen-~ 
tandrta, Order Digynia. 

AstRAntTIA MAJoR. -Astrantia vulgaris. 

Astrantia nigra. ‘The herb sanicle master- 


wort. A rustic purge in the time of 
Gerard. 
A’strare. (From aspamiw, to. corrus- 


cate.) Lightning. Galen reckons it among 
the remote causes of epilepsy. 

-ASTRI'CTUS. (From _ astringo, to 
bind.) When applied to. the belly, it sig- 
nifies costiveness 3 thus, alvus astricta. 

ASTRI'NGENT. (Astringens ; from 
astringo, to constringe.) Adstringent. That 
which, when applied to the body, renders the 
solids denser and firmer, by contracting their 
fibres, independently of their living, or mus- 
cular power. Astringents thus serve to 
diminish excessive discharges; and by caus- 
ing greater compression of the nervous 
fibrilla, may lessen morbid sensibility or 
irritability. Hence they may tend indi- 
rectly to restore the strength, when im- 
paired by these causes. ‘The chief articles 
of this class are the acids, alum, lime-water, 
chalk, certain preparations of copper, zinc, 
iron, and lead; the gallic acid, which is 
commonly found united with the true as- 
tringent principle, was long mistaken for it. 
Seguin first distinguished them, and, from 
the use of this principle in tanning skins, 
has given it the name of tannin. Their 
characteristic differences are, the gallic acid 
forms a black precipitate with iron; the 
astringent principle forms an_ insoluble 
compound with albumen. 

ASTRONOMY. = (dstronomia ; from 
aspov, a star, and vowos, a law.) The ‘know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies. Hippocrates | 
panks this’ and astrology among the neces- 
sary studies of a physician. 

ASTRUC, Joun, a learned physician, 
born. in France, 1684. He studied and 
took his degrees at Montpelier, and became 
afterwards a professor there. In 1729, he 
was appointed physician to, the king of 
Poland, but soon returned to his native 
country, was made consulting physician to 
the French king, and pr ofessor of medicine 
at Paris, where tie attained great celebrity. 
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He was author of numerons medical and 
philosophical works, but especially one ‘ on 
Venereal Diseases,” which deservedly be- 


_ came extremely popular, and was translated 


into various modern languages. 
to the advanced age of 82. 

A’suar. Indian myrobalans, or purging 
nut. : 

A’sucar. , Verdigris. 

Asv’ou. Soot. 

A’tac. Nitre. 

ATA’XIA. (From a, neg. and raccw, 
to order.) Want of regularity in the symp- 
toms of a disease, or of the functions of an 
animal body. 

Ara’xrr. (Arabian.) 1. A tenesmus, 

2. A disease of the eyes, 

Ara‘xmir. (Arabian.) Removal of pre- 
ternatural hairs growing under the natural 
ones of the eye-lids. 

A’rrsras. A chemical subliming vessel. 

ATE’'CNIA. (From a, neg. and TixTo, 
to bring forth.) Venereal impotency: in- 
ability to procreate children. 


He lived 


 ATHAMANTA. (4thamanta, @. foem.; 


~ 


so named from Athamas in Thessaly.) 


_ The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


nean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Digynia. 

ATHAMANTA CRETENSIS. The systematic 
name for the daucus creticus of the pharma- 


copeias. Myrrhus annua. Candy carrot. 


The seeds of this plant, dthamanta—foliolis 


linearibus planis, hirsutis ; petalis bipartitis ; 
seminibus oblongis hirsutis, of Linneus, are 
brought from the isle of Candy: they have 
an aromatic smell, and a slightly-biting 
taste; and are occasionally employed as 
carminatives, and diuretics in diseases of the 
prime vie and urinary passages, 
ATHAMANTA OREOSELINUM. The syste- 
mtic name for the officinal oreoselinum. 


Black mountain parsley. The root and seed 


-be attendant, aperient, 


‘of this plant, dthamanta — foliolis divaricatis 
of Linneus, as well as the whole herb, were 


formerly used medicinally. Though formerly 


in so high estimation as to obtain the epithet 
of polychresta, this plant is seldom used in the 
“practice of the present day. An extract and 


tincture prepared from the root were said to 
deobstruent, and 
lithontriptic. . The oil obtained by dis- 
tillation from the seed was esteemed to 


‘allay the toothache; and the whole was 
recommended as an antiscorbutic and cor- 


reborant. 

ATHAMANTICUM. See thusa 
meum. 

ATHANA’SIA. (From a, priv. and 


Savaros, death ; so called because its flowers 
do not wither easily.) 1. The immortal plant. 


-A name given to tansy; because when 


stuffed up the nose of a dead corpse, it is 
said to prevent putrefaction. See Zana- 
cetum vulgare. : 

2. It means also immortality. , 
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3. The name of an antidote of Galen, 
and another of Oribasius. 

4. It is the name also of a collyrium 
described by Aétius, and of many other 
compositions. 

Atua’nor. (Arabian. ) A chemical digest- 
ing furnace. 

Alvuara. (From aénp, corn.) A panada, 
or pap for children, made of bruised corn. 


Arnena. <A plaster in much repute 
among the ancients. 


Aruenato rium. A thick glass cover 
formerly used for chemical purposes. 

ATHENIONIS CATAPOTIUM. ‘The name of 
a pill in Celsus’s writings. 


Aruent/ppon. <Athenippum. The name 
of a collyrium. ; 
ATHEROMA. = (4theroma, atis. n. 


Aénpwua, pulse, pap.) An encysted tumour 
that contains a soft substance of the consist- 
ence of a poultice. 

Arno’nor. (Arab.) A chemical furnace. 

ATHRIX. (Aspit, debilis, weak.) 

1. Weakness. 

2. (From a, priv. and Opié, a pair.) Bald- 
ness. 

ATHY’MIA. (From a, neg. and Supos, 
courage.) 1. Pusillanimity. 

2. Despondency or melancholy. 

Ati ncar. (Arabian.) Borax. | 

A/TLAS. (dilas, antis. m.; from aTAaw, to 
sustain, because it sustains the head; or 
from the fable of Atlas, who was supposed. 
to support the world upon his shoulders.) 
The name of the first vertebra. This vertebra 
differs very much from the others. See 
Vertebre. It hasno spinous process which 
would prevent the neck from being bent 
backwards, but inits place it has a small 
eminence. The great foramen of this is 
much larger than that of any other vertebra. 
Its body, which is small and thin, is never- 
theless firm and bard. It is somewhat like 
aring, and is. distinguished into its great 
arch, which serves in the place of its body, 
and its small posterior arch. ‘The atlas is 
joined superiorly to the head by ginglymus ; 
and inferiorly, to the second cervical verte- 
bra, by means of the inferior oblique pro- 
cesses and the odontoid. process by trochoides. 

ATMOMETER. The name of an in- 
strument to measure the quantity of exhala- 
tion from a humid surface in a given 
time. 

A/TMOSPHERE. (Atmosphera, @. f. ; 
from a]wos, vapour, and opaipa, a globe.) 
The elastic invisible fluid which surrounds 
the earth to an unknown height, and incloses 
it on all sides. Neither the properties nor 
the composition of the atmosphere, seem to 
have occupied much the attention of the 
ancients. Aristotle considered it as one of 
the four elements, situated between the re- 
gions of water and fire, and mingled with 
two exhalations, the dry and the moist ; the 
first of which occasioned thunder, lightning, 
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and wind; while the second produced rain, 
snow, and hail. 

The opinions of the ancients were vague 
conjectures, until the matter was explained 
by the sagacity of Hales, and of those phi- 
losophers who followed his career. 

Boyle proved beyond a doubt, that the 
‘atmosphere contained two distinct sub- 
stances :— 

1, An elastic fluid distinguished by the 
name of air. 

2,- Water in a state of vapour. 

Besides these two bodies, it was supposed 
that the atmosphere contained a great va- 
riety of other substances which were con- 
tinually mixing with it from the earth, and 
which often altered its properties, and ren- 
dered it noxious or fatal. Since the dis- 
covery of carbonic acid gas by Dr. Black, 
it has been ascertained that this elastic fluid 
always constitutes a part of the atmosphere. 

The constituent parts of ie atmosphere, 
therefore, are :— 

Tain’ *2o0 Water, 3: 
gas. 4. Unknown bodies. 

1. For the properties, composition, and 
account of the first, see dir. — 

2. Water. — That the atmosphere cons 
tains water, has been always known. The 
rain and dew which sv often precipitate from 
it, the clouds and fogs with which it is 
often obscured, and which deposit moisture 
on all bodies exposed to them, have demon- 
strated its existence in every age. Even 
when the atmosphere is perfectly transparent, 
water may be extracted from it in abun- 
dance by certain substances. Thus, if con- 
centrated sulphuric acid be exposed to air, it 
gradually attracts so much moisture, that its 
weight is increased more than three times: 
it is converted into diluted acid, from which 
the water may be separated by distillation. 
Substances which have the property of ab- 
stracting water from the atmosphere, have 
received the epithet of hygroscopic, because 
they point out the presence of that water. 
Sulphuric acid, the fixed alkalies, muriate 
of lime, nitrate of lime, and, in general, all 
deliquescent salts, possess this property. The 
greater number of animal and yegetable 
bodies likewise possess it. Many of them 
take water from moist air, but give it out 
again to the air when dry. These bodies 

augment in bulk when they receive moisture, 
and diminish again when they part with it. 
Hence some of them have been employed 
as hygrometers, or measures of the quantity 
of moisture contained in the air around 
them. ‘This they do by means of the in- 
crease or diminution of their length, occa- 
sioned by the addition or abstraction of 
moisture. This chatige of Jength is pre- 
cisely marked by means of an index. The 
most ingenious and ac¢urate hygrometers 
are those of Saussure and Deluc. In the 
first, the substance employed to mark the 
moisture is a human hair, which by its con- 


\ 


Carbonic acid 
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tractionsand dilatations is made to turn round 
an index. In the second, instead of a hair, 
avery fine thin slip of whalebone is em- 
ployed. The scale is divided into 100°. 
The beginning of the scale indicates ex- 
treme dryness, the end of it indicates ex- 
treme moisture. It is graduated by placing 
it first in air made as dry as possible by | 
means of salts, and.afterwards in air satura- 
ted with moisture. This gives the extremes 
of the scale, and the interval between them 
is divided into 100 equal parts. 

The water, which constitutes a compo- 
nent part of the atmosphere, appears to be 
in the state of vapour, and chemically coms 
bined with air in the same manner as one 
gas is combined with another. As the 
quantity of the water contained in the at- 
mosphere varies considerably, it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain its amount with any degree 
of accuracy. 

3. Carbonic acid gas. — The existence of 
carbonic gas as a constituent part of the 
atmosphere, was observed by Dr. Black 
immediately after he had ascertained the © 
nature of that peculiar fluid. If we ex- 
pose a pure alkali or alkaline earth to the 
atmosphere, it is gradually converted into 
a carbonate by the absorption. of carbonic - 
acid gas. ‘This fact, which had been long 
known, rendered the inference that car= 
bonic acid gas existed in the atmosphere 
unavoidable, as soon as the difference bes 
tween a pure alkali and its carbonate had 
been ascertained to depend upon. that acid. 
Not only alkalies and alkaline earths absorb 

carbonic acid when exposed to the air, but 
several of the metallic oxydes also, 

Carbonic acid gas not only forms a con» 
stituent part of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, but at the greatest 
heights which the iidostes of man has been 
able to penetrate. Saussure found it at the 
top of Mount Blanc, the highest point of 
the old continent; a point covered with 
eternal snow, and not exposed to the in- 
fluence of vegetables or animals. Limes 
water diluted with its own weight of dis= 
tilled water, formed a pellicle on its surface 
after an hour. and three-quarters exposure 
to the open air on that mountain ; and slips 
of paper moistened with pure potash, ac- 
quired the property of effervescing with 
acids after being exposed an hour and a half 
in the same place, This was at a height no 
less than 15,668 feet above the level rt. the 
sea. Humboldt-has more lately ascertained 
the existence of this gas in air, brought by 
Mr. Garnerin from a height not less than 
4280 feet above the surface of the earth, to 
which height he bad risen in an air-balloon: 
This fact is a sufficient proof that the pres 
sence of carbonic acid in air dees not des 
pend upon the vicinity of the earth. 

Now, as carbonic acid gas is considerably 
heavier than, air, it could not rise to gieat 
heights in the atmosphere unless it entered 


constituent parts of the atmosphere. 
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into combination with the air. We are. war- 
ranted, therefore, to conclude, that carbonic 
acid is not merely mechanically mixed, but 
that it is chemically combined with the other 
It is 
to the affinity which exists between carbonic 
acid and air that we are to ascribe the ra- 
pidity with which, it disperses itself through 
the atmosphere, notwithstanding its great 
specific gravity. Fontana mixed 20,000 
cubic inches of carbonic acid gas with the 
air of a close room, and yet half an hour 
after he could not discover the traces of car- 
bonic acid in that air. Water impregnated 
with carbonic acid, when exposed to the air, 
very soon loses the whole of the combined 
gas. And when a phial full of carbonic 
acid gas is left uncorked, the gas, as Berg- 
man first ascertained, very soon disappears, 


and the phial is found filled with common 


air. 

The difficulty of separating this gas from 
air has hitherto prevented the possibility of 
determining with accuracy the relative quan- 
tity of it in a given bulk of air ; but from 
the experiments which have been made, we 
may conclude with some degree of confi- 


dence, that it is not very different from 0.01. 


From the experiments of Humboldt, it ap- 
pears to vary from 0.005 to 0.01. This 
variation will by no means appear improba- 
ble, if we consider that immense quantities 
of carbonic acid gas must be constantly 
mixing with the atmosphere, as itis formed 


by the respiration of animals, by combus- 


. But besides 
Considered as the constituent parts of the 
_ atmosphere, the existence of several other 


tion, and several other processes which are 
going on continually. The quantity, in- 
deed, which is daily formed by these pro- 
cesses is so great, that at first sight it appears 


astonishing that it does not increase rapidly. 


‘The consequence of such an increase would 
be fatal, as air containing 0.1 of carbonic 
acid extinguishes light, and is destructive to 
animals. But there is reason to conclude, 
that this gas is decomposed by vegetables as 
rapidly as it forms. 

4. Bodies found in the atmosphere. —From 


what has been advanced, it appears that the 


atmosphere consists chiefly of three distinct 
elastic fluids united together by chemical 
affinity ; namely, air, vapour, and carbonic 
acid gas; differing in their proportions at 


different times and in different places; the 


average proportion of each is, 
98.6 air 
1.0 carbonic acid 
0.4 water 


ed 


100.0 


these bodies, which may be 


bodies has been suspected in it. It is not 


 Mheant in this place to include among these 


bodies electric matter, or the substance of 


clouds and fogs, and those other bodies 
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which are considered as the active agents in 
the phenomena of meteorology, but merely 
those foreign bodies which have been oc- 
casionally found or suspected in air, Con- 
cerning these bodies, however, very little sa- 
tisfactory is known at present, as we are not 
in possession of instruments sufficiently de- 
licate to ascertain their presence. We can 
indeed detect several of them actually 
mixing with air, but what becomes of them 
afterwards we are unable to say. 

1. Hydrogen gas is said to have been 
found in air situated near the crater of yol- 
canoes, and it is very possible that it may 
exist always in a very small proportion in 
the atmosphere; but this cannot be ascer- 
tained till some method of detecting the 
presence of hydrogen combined with a great 
proportion of air be discovered. 

2, Carburetted hydrogen gas is often 
emitted by marshes in considerable quanti- 
ties during hot weather. But its presence 
has never been detected in air; so that in 
all probability it is again decomposed by 
some unknown process. 

3. Oxygen gas is emitted abundantly 
by plants during the day. There is some 
reason to conclude that this is in consequence 
of the property which plants have of absorb- 
ing and decomposing carbonic acid gas. 
Now as this carbonic acid gas is formed at 
the expense of the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, as this oxygen is again. restored to 
the air by the decomposition of the acid, and 
as the nature of atmospheric air remains 
unaltered, it is clear that there must be an 
equilibrium between these twa processes ; 
that is to say, all the carbonic acid formed by 
combustion must be again decomposed, and 
all the oxygen abstracted must be again 
restored. The oxygen gas which is thus 
continually returning to the air, by combin- 
ing with it, makes its component parts always 
to continue in the same ratio. 

4, The smoke and other bodies which are 
continually carried into the air by evapora- 
tion, &c. are probably soon devosited again, 
and cannot therefore be considered with 
propriety as forming parts of the atmosphere. 

5. There is another set of bodies, which 
are occasionally combined with air, and 
which on account of the powerful action 
which they produce on the human body, 
have attracted a great deal of attention. 
These are known by the name of contagions. 

That there is a difference between the at- 
mosphere in different places, as far as re- 
spects its effects upon the human body, has 
been cansidered as an established point in 
allages. Hence some places have been 
celebrated as healthy, and others avoided as 
pernicious, tothe human constitution. It is 
well known that in pits and mines the air is 
often in such a state as to suffocate almost 
instantaneously those who attempt to breathe 
it, Some places are frequented by peculiar 
diseases. It is known that those who are 


* 
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much in the “apartments of persons ill of 
certain maladies, areextremely apt to catch 
the infection; and in prisons and other 
places, where crowds of people are confined 
together, when diseases once commence, 
they are wont to make dreadful havoc. In 
all these cases, it has been supposed that a 
certain noxious matter is dissolved by the 
air, and that it is the action of this matter 
which produces the mischief. 

This noxious matter is, in many cases, 
readily distinguished by the peculiarly dis- 
agreeable smell which it communicates to 
the air. No doubt this matter differs accord- 
ing to the diseases which it communicates, 
and the substance from which it has origina- 
ted. Morveau lately attempted to ascertain 
its nature ; but he soon found the chemical 
tests hitherto discovered altogether insuffi- 
cient for that purpose. He has put it be- 
yond a doubt, however, that this contagious 
matter is of a compound nature, and that it 
is destroyed altogether by certain agents. He 
exposed infected air to the action of various 
bodies, and he judged of the result by the 
effect which these bodies had in destroying 
the foetid smell of the air. ‘The following is 
the result of his experiments : 

I. Odorous bodies, such as benzoin, aro- 
matic plants, &c. have no effect whatever. 
2. Neither have the solutions of myrrh, 
benzoin, &c. in alcohol, though agitated 
in infected air. 3. Pyroligneous acid is 
equally inert. 4. Gunpowder, when fired 
in infected air, displaces a portion of it; 
but what remains, still retains its foetid odour. 
5. Sulphuric acid has no effect ; sulphurous 
acid weakens the odour, hut does net destroy 
it. Distilled vinegar diminishes the odour, 
but its action is slow and incomplete. 
7. Strong acetic acid acts instantly, and de- 
stroys the feetid odour of infected air com- 
pletely. 8. The fumes of nitric acid, first 
employed by Dr. Carmichael Smith, are 

equally efficacious. 9. Muriatic acid gas, 
first pointed out as a proper agent by Mor- 
veau himself, is equally effectual. 10. But 
the most powerful agent is oxymuriatic acid 
gas, first proposed by Mr. Cruickshanks, 
and now employed with the greatest success 
in the British navy and military hospitals. 

Thus there are four substances which have 
the property of destroying contagious matter, 
and of purifying the air; but acetic acid 
cannot easily be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity, and in a state of sufficient concen- 
tration to be employed with advantage. 
Nitric acid is attended with inconvenience, 
because it is almost always contaminated 
with nitrous gas. Muriatic acid and oxy- 
muriatic acid are not attended with these 
inconveniences; the last deseryes the pre- 
ference, because it acts with greater energy 
and rapidity. All that is necessary is to 
‘mix together two parts of salt with one part 
of the black oxyde of manganese, to place 
the mixture in an open vessel in the infected 
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chamber, and to pour upon it two parts of 
sulphuric acid. The fumes of oxymuriatic 
acid are immediately exhaled, fill the cham- 
ber, and destroy the contagion. ; 

Aro’cu1a. (From a, neg, and Toxos, off- 
spring; from tiuxTw, to bring forth.) 1. Ina- 
bility to bring forth children. 2. Difficult 
labour. 

ATOMIC THEORY. In the chemi- 
cal combination of bodies with each other, 
it is observed that some unite in all propor- 
tions ; others in all proportions as far as a 
certain point, beyond which combination no 
longer takes place: there are also many ex- 
amples, in which bodies unite in one pro- 
portion only, and others in several propor- 
tions ; and these proportions are definite and 
in the intermediate ones, no combination en- 
sues. And, it is remarkable, that when one 
body enters into combination with another, 
in several different proportions, the numbers 
indicating the greater proportions are exact 
simple multiples of that denoting the smail- 
est proportion. In other words, if the 
smallest portion in which B combines with 
A, be denoted by 10, A may combine with 
twice 10 of B, or with three times 10, and 
so on ; but with no intermediate quantities. 
Examples of this kind have of late so much 
increased in number, that the law of simple 
multiples bids fair to become universal with 
respect at least to chemical compounds, the - 
proportions of which are definite. Mr. Dal- 
ton has founded what may be termed the 
atomic theory of the chemical constitution of 
bodies. ‘Till this theory was proposed, we 
had no adequate explanation of the uniformity 
of the proportions of chemical compounds ; 
or of the nature of the cause which renders 
combination in other proportions impossible. 
The following isa brief illustration of the 
theory. Though we appear, when we effect 
the chemical union of bodies, to operate on 
masses, yet it is consistent with the most 
rational view of the constitution of bodies, 
to believe, that it is only between their ulti- 
mate particles, or atoms, that combination 
takes place. By the term atoms, it has 
been already stated, we are to understand 
the smallest parts of which bodies are com- 
posed. An atom, therefore, must be me- 
chanically indivisible, and of course a 
fraction of an atom cannot exist, and is a 
contradiction in terms. Whether the atoms 
of different bodies be of the same size, or of 
different sizes, we have no sufficient evi- 
dence. The probability is, that the atoms 
of different bodies are of unequal sizes; but 
it cannot be determined whether their sizes 
bear any regular proportion to their relative 
weights, We are equally ignorant of their 
shape; but it is probable, though not essen- 
tial to the thedry, that they are spherical. 
This, however, requires a little qualification. 
The atoms of all bodies, probably, consist of 
a solid corpuscle, forming a nucleus, and of 
an atmosphere of heat, by which that cor- 
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puscle is surrounded, for absolute contact is 


never supposed to take place between the. 


atoms of bodies. The figure of a single atom 
may therefore be supposed to be spherical. 
But in compound atoms, consisting of a 
single central atom surrounded by other 
atoms of a different kind, it is obvious that 
the figure (contemplating the solid cor- 
puscles only) cannot be spherical ; yet if we 
include the atmosphere of heat, the figure 
of a compound atom may be spherical, or 
_ some shape approaching toa sphere. Taking 
for granted that combination takes place 
between the atoms of bodies only, Mr. Dal- 
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ton has deduced from the relative weights in 
which bodies unite, the relative weights of 
their ultimate particles or atoms. When 
only one combination of any two elementary 
bodies exists, he assumes, unless the con- 
trary can be proved, that its elements are 
united atom to atom : single combinations of 
this sort he calls binary. But if several 
compounds can be obtained from the same 


elements, they combine, he supposes, in pro- 


portions expressed by some simple multiple 
of the number of atoms. The following 
table exhibits a view of these combinations ; 


1 Atom of A+1 atom of B=1 atom of C, binary. ‘ 
1 Atom of A+2 atoms of B=1 atom of D, ternary. 

2 Atoms of A+ 1 atom of B=1 atom of FE, ternary. 

1 Atom of A+3 atoms,cf B=1 atom of F, quaternary. 

3 Atoms of A+1 atom of B=1 atom of G, quaternary. 


A different classification of atoms has 
been proposed by Berzelius, viz. into 
1, Elementary atoms. 2. Compound atoms. 
The compound atoms he divides again into 
three different species ; namely; Ist, Atoms 
formed of only two elementary substances, 
united or compound atoms of the first order. 
Qdly, Atoms composed of more than two ele- 
mentary substances, and these as they are 

_only found in organic bodies, or bodies ob- 
tained by the destruction of organic matter, 
he calls organic atoms. S3dly, Atoms formed 
by the union of two or more compound 
atoms; as, for example, the salts. ‘These 
he calls compound atoms of the second 
order. If elementary atoms of different 
kinds were of the same size, the greatest 
number of atoms of it that could be com- 
bined with an atom of B would be 12; for 
this is the greatest number of spherical 
bodies that can be arranged in contact with 
a sphere of the same diameter. But this 
equality of size, though adopted by Ber- 
zelius, is not necessary to the hypothesis of 
Mr. Dalton, and is, indeed, supposed by 
him not to exist. ! 

As an illustration of the mode in which 
the weight of the atoms of bodies is deter- 
mined, let us suppose that any two elemen- 
tary substances, A and B form a binary 
compound, and that they have been proved 
experimentally to unite in the proportion by 
“weight, of five to the former, to four of the 
latter, then. since (according to the hypo- 

_ thesis) they unite particle to particle, those 
numbers will express the relative weight of 
their atoms. But besides combining atom 
to atom singly, 1 atom of A may combine 
with 2 of B, or with 3, 4, &c. or one atom 
of B may combine with 2 of. A, or with 
3, 4, &c. When such a series of com- 
pounds exists, the relative proportion of their 

_ elements ought necessarily on analysis to be 

~ Sproved to be 5 of A to 4 of B, or 5 to 
4+4=) 8 or 5to (4+4+4=)12, &c., or 
contrariwise, 4 of B to 5 of A, or 4 to (5+ 
§#=) 10 or 4 to (54+54+5=) 15. Be- 


-cipal compounds into which it enters. 


tween these there ought to be no interme- 
diate compounds, and the existence of any 
such (as 5 of A to 6 of B, or 4 of B to 7% 
of A) would, if clearly established, militate 
against the hypothesis. To verify these 
numbers, it may be proper to examine the 
combinations of A and B with some third 
substance, for example, with C. Let us 
suppose that A and C form a binary com- 
pound, in which analysis discovers 5 parts of 
A, and 3 of C. Thenif C and B are also 
capable of forming a binary compound, the 
relative proportion of its elements ought to 
be 4 of Bto 3 of C, for these numbers de- 
note the relative weights of their atoms, 
Now this is precisely the method by which 
Mr. Dalton has deduced the relative weights 
of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, the two 
first from the known composition of water, 
and the two last from the proportion of the 
elements of ammonia. Extending the com- 
parison toa variety of other bodies, he has 
obtained a scale of the relative weights of 
their atoms. In several instances additional 
evidence is acquired of the accuracy of the 
weight assigned to an element, by our ob- 
taining thesamenumber from aninvestigation 
of several of its compounds. For example, 

1. In water, the hydrogen is to the oxy- 
gen as 1 to 8. 

2. In olefiant gas, the hydrogen is to the 
carbon as 1 to 8. 

8. In carbonic acid, the oxygen is to the 
carbon as 8 to 6. 

Whether, therefore, we determine the 
weight of the atom of carbon from the pro- 
portion in which it combines with hydrogen, 
or with oxygen, we arrive at the same 
number 6, an agreement which, as it occurs 
in various other instances, can scarcely be 
an accidental coincidence. In similar man- 
ner, 8 is deducible, as representing the 
atom of oxygen, both from the combination 
of that base with hydrogen, and with carbon, 
and lis referred to be the relative weight 
of the atom of hydrogen, from the two prin- 
In 
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selecting the body which should be assumed 
as unity, Mr. Dalton has been induced to 
fix on hydrogen, because it is that body which 
unites with others in the smallest proportion. 


Thus, in water, we have 1 of hydrogen, by 
in ammonia, 1 of 


weight, to 8 of oxygen ; 
hydrogen to 14o0f nitrogen; in carburetted 
hydrogen, 1 of hydrogen 40 6 of carbon ; ; 
and in sulphuretted hydrogen, 1 of hydro- 
gen to 16 of sulphur. Taking for granted 
that all these bodies are binary compounds, 
we have the following scale of numbers ex- 
pressive of the relative weights of the atoms 
of their elements : 


Hydrogen - -. 1 
Oxygen - = - . 8 
Nitrogen - - 14 
Carbon - - - 6 
Sulphur’ - - - 16 


Drs. Wollaston and Thomas, and Professor 
Berzelius, on the other hand, have assumed 
oxygen as the decimal unit, ( (the first making 
it 10, the second 1, and the third 100,) 
chiefly with a view to facilitate the estimation 
of its numerous compounds with other bodies. 
This perhaps is to be regretted, even though 
the change may be in some respects eligible, 
because it is extremely desirable that chemi- 
cal writers should employ an universal stan- 
dard of comparison for the weights of the 
atoms of bodies. It is easy, however, to 
reduce their number to Mr. Dalton’s by the 
rule of proportion. Thus, as 8, Mr. Dalton’s 
number for oxygen, corrected by the latest 
experiments, is to 1, his number for hydro- 
gen, so is 10, Dr. Wollaston’s number for 
oxygen, 1.25 the number for hydrogen. 
Sir H. Davy has assumed, with Mr. Dalton, 
the atom of hydrogen as unity; but that 
philosopher and Berzelius also have modified 
the theory, by taking for granted that water 
is a compound of one proportion (atom) of 
oxygen and two proportions (atoms) of hy- 
drogen. This is founded on the fact that 
two measures of hydrogen gas and one of 
oxygen gas are necessary to form water ; and 
on the supposition that equal measures. of 
different gases contain equal numbers of 
atoms. And as in water the hydrogen is to 
the oxygen by weight as 1 to 8, two atoms 
or volumes of hydrogen must, on this hypo- 
thesis, weigh ], and 1 atom of volume of 
hydrogen 8; or if we denote a single atom 
of hydrogen by 1, we must express an atom 
of oxygen by 16. It is objectionable, how- 
ever, to this modification of the atomic theory, 


that it contradicts a fundamental proposition. 


of Mr. Dalton, the consistency of which with 
mechanical principles he has fully shown ; 
namely, that that compound of any two ele- 
ments which is with most difficulty decom- 
posed must be presumed, unless the contrary 
can be proved, to be a binary one. It is 
easy to determine, in the manner already ex- 
plained, the relative weights of the atoms of 
two elementary bodics which unite only in 
one proportion.; but when one body unites 
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in" different proportions with another, it is 
necessary in order to ascertain the weight of 
its atom, that we should know the smallest 
proportion in which the former combines 
with the latter. Thus, if we have a body 
A., 100 parts of which by weight combine 
with not less than 32 of oxygen, the relative 
weight of its atom will be to that of oxygen 
as 100 to 32; or reducing these numbers to 
their lowest terms, as 25 to 8; and the 
number 25 will therefore express the relative 
weight of the atom of A. But if, in the pro- 
gress of science, it should be found that 100 
parts of A are capable of uniting with 16 
parts of oxygen, then the relative weight of 
the atom of A must be doubled; for as 
100 is to 16, so is 50 to 8. This example 
will serve to explain the changes that have 
been sometimes made in assigning the 
weights of the atoms of certain bodies, 
changes which it must be observed always 
consist either in a multiplication or division 
of the original weight by some simple num- 
ber. There are, it must be acknowledged, 
a few cases in which one body combines with 
another in different proportions ; and yet the 
gréater, proportions are not multiples of the 
less by any entire number. For example, 
we have two oxydes of iron, the first of 
which consists of 100 iron and about 30 
oxygen; the second of 100 iron and about 
45 oxygen. But the numbers SO and 45 are 
to each other as 1 to 14. It will, however, 
render these numbers 1 and 14 consistent 
with the law of simple multiples ; 3 if we 
multiply each of them by 2, it will change 
them to 2 and 3; and if we suppose that 
there is an oxyde of iron, though it has not 
yet been obtained experimentally, consisting 
of 100 iron and 15 oxygen; for the multi- 
plication of this last number by 2 and 3 

will then give us the known oxydes of iron, — 
In some cases where we have the apparent 
anomaly of 1 atom of one substance united 
with 14 of another, it has been proposed 
by Dr. Thomson to remove the difficulty 
by multiplying both numbers by 2, and by 
assuming that in such compounds we have 
2 atoms of the one combined with 3 atoms 
of the other. Such combinations, it is true, — 
are exceptions to a law deduced by Berzelius, 

that in all inorganic compounds one of the 

constituents is in the state of a single atom; 

but they are in no respect inconsistent with 

the views of Mr. Dalton, and are indeed — 
expressly admitted by him to be compatible — 
with this hypothesis, as well as confirmed 
by experience. Thus, it will appear in the 
sequel, that some of the compounds of 
oxygen with nitrogen are constituted in this 
way. Several objections have been proposed 
to the theory of Mr. Dalton ; of these it is only 
necessary to notice the most important. It 
has been contended that we have no evidence 
when one combination only of two elements 
exists, that it must be a binary ane, and that 
we might equally well suppose it to be a 
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compound of 2 atoms of the one body with Arra’sta, (From a, neg. and titpaw, to 
1 atom of the ‘other. | In answer to this ob-. per forate. ) Atresia. 1. Imperforate. 
jection, we may urge the probability, that . 2. A disease where the natural openings, 


- when two elementary bodies A and B unite, as the anus or yagina, have not their usual 
the most energetic combination will be that orifice. ; 
in which one atom of A is combined with Arrera/rum. (From a, neg. and tpaw, 
one atom of B; for an additional atom of to perforate.) <A suppression of urine from 
_ B will introduce a new force, diminishing the menses being retained in the vagina. . 
the attraction of these elements for each A’TRICES, (From a, priv. and Spié, 
other, namely, the mutual repulsion of the hair.) Small tubercles about the anus upon 
vatoms of B; and this repulsion will be which hairs will not grow.—Vaselius. 
greater in proportion as we increase the A’rric1. Small sinuses in the rectum, 
number of the atoms of B. 2dly, It has which do not reach so far up as to perfo- 
been said, that when more than one com- fate into its cavity. 
pound of two elements exists, we have no . A’TRIPLEX. .( Asriplea, ichs. f.; said to 
proof which of them is the binary compound, be named from its dark colour, whence it 
_and. which the ternary. For example, that was called Airwm olus.) |The name of a 
we might suppose carbonic acid to be acom- genus of plants in the Linnzan_ system. 
pound of an atom of charcoal, and an atom . Class, Polygamia; Order, Monecia. 
_of oxygen; and carbonic oxyde of an atom of ATRIPLEX. Farma, See Chenopodium 
_ oxygen, ris two atoms of charcoal. To this — vezlvaria. , 
_ objection, however, it is a satisfactory answer » ATRIPLEX HOnTENSIS. ,See Alripler sativa. 
. that such a constitution of carbonic acid and AvRIPLEX sativa. The systematic name 
carbonic oxyde would be directly contra- for the atriplew hortensis of the pharmaco- 
dictory of a Jaw of chemical combination; peeias. Orache, the herb and seed of this 
namely, that it is attended, in most cases, Plant, Alripler—caule erecio herbaceo, foliis 
with an increase of specific gravity. It ¢riangularibus, of Linnzus, have been exhi- 
_ would be absurd, therefore, to suppose car- bited medicinally as antiscorbutics, but the 
bonic acid, which is the heavier body, to be practice of the present day appears to haye 
only oncé compounded, and carbonic oxyde, — totally rejected them. 
which is the lighter, to be twice compounded. ATROPA. (déropa, @. f.; from Arpomos, 
Moreover, it is universally observed, that of the goddess of destiny: . so called from. its 
chemical compounds, the most simple are fatal effects.) ‘The name of a genus of 
the most difficult to be decomposed; and Plants in the Linnwan system. Class, Pen- 
this being the case with carbonic oxyde, we tandria ; Order, Mouogynia. 
may naturally suppose it to be more simple ATROPA BELLADONNA. ~The systematic 
than carbonic acid. Sdly, It has been re- name for the belladonna of the pharmaco- 
marked, that instead of supposing water to peias. Solanum melonocerasus ; Solanwm 
consist of an atom of oxygen united with an lethale. Deadly night-shade or dwale. 
atom of hydrogen, and that the atom of the </ropa — cdule herbaceo ; foltis ovaiis integris 
former is 74 times heavier than that of the of Linnzus. This plant has been long 
latter, we might with equal probability con- known as a strong poison of the nar- 
clude, that in water we have 71 times more cotic kind, and the berries have furnished 
atoms in number of oxygen than of hydro- many instances of their fatal effects, particu- 
gen. But this, if admitted, would involve larly upon children that have been tempted to 
_ the absurdity that in a mixture of hydrogen eat them, The activity of this plant depends 
and oxygen gases so contrived that the ulti- ona principle sua generis, called Atropia. (See 
- mate atoms of each should be equal in num- Atropia.) The leaves were first used inter- 
_ber, 7 atoms of oxygen would desert all the nally, to discuss scirrhous and cancerous 
proximate atoms of hydrogen in order to. tumours ; and from the good effects attend- 


unite with one at a distance, for which they ing rit use, physicians were induced to 


must have naturally a less affinity. employ them internally, forthe same dis- 
ATONIC.  Atonicus. Having a dimi- orders; and there are a considerable num- 
-nution of strength. ber of well-authenticated facts, which prove 


A’TONY. (Atonia,.from a, neg. and them a very serviceable and important re- 
reve, to extend.) Weakness, or a defect medy. The dose, at first, should be small ; 


_of muscular power. and gradually and cautiously increased. “Five 
ATRABILIS. — (Atrabilis, from atra. grains are considered a powerful dose, and 
black, and Bilis, bile.) 1: Black bile. apt to produce dimness of sight, vertigo, &c. 
2. Melancholy. Arrora Manpracora. ‘The systematic 
ATRABILIARA carsuLm. (From atra, name for the plant which affords the adie 
black, and bilis.) See Renal glands. . .mandragore of the pharmacopeeias. _ Man- 
ATRACHE’LUS. (From a, priv, and drake. The boiled root is employed in the 
. Tpaxnxos, the neck.) -Short-necked. | , form. of poultice, to discuss indolent tu- 
.» Aprace’ne. See Clematisvitalba. . + ~.mours. 


- Avrame’ytum surortum, A name of. ATRO’PHIA. (Atrophia,. 2. f.5 from 
green vitriol. tbe. dioinglve wk @ neg. and Tpepa, to nourish, ) Marasmus. 
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Atrophy; Nervous consumption. This dis- 
ease is marked by a gradual wasting of the 
« body, unaccompanied either by a difficulty 
' of breathing, cough, or any evident fever, 
but usually attended with a loss of appetite 
and impaired digestion. It is arranged by 
Cullen in the class Cachexie, and order Mar- 
cores. There are four species :— 

1. When it takes place from too copious 
evacuations, it.is termed atrophia inanito- 
rum; and tabes nutricum ;—sudatoria ;— 
ad sanguiflucu, &e. 

2. When from famine, atrophia fameli- 
corum. 

3. When from corrupted nutriment, atro- 
phia cacachymica. 

4. And when from an ?rterruption in the 

' digestive organs, atrophia @bilium. 

The atrophy of child~+n is called paida- 
trophia. The causes whic commonly zive 
rise to atrophy, are a poor diet, unwhole- 

“some air, excess in veverv. fluor albus, 
~ severe evacuations, continuing to give suck 
too long, a free use of spirituous liquors, 


mental uneasiness, and worms; but it fre ~_ 


quently comes on without any evident cause. 
Along with the loss of appetite and impaired 
digestion, there is a diminution of strength, 
the face is pale and bloated, the natural heat 
of the body is somewhat diminished, and 
‘ the lower extremities are oedematous. Atro- 
phy, arise from whatever cause it may, is 
usually very difficult to cure, and not unfre- 
quently terminates in dropsy. 

A'TROPHY. See 4trophia. 

ATROPIA. A poisonous -vegetable 
principle, probably alkaline, recently extract- 
ed from the Atropa belladonna, -or - deadly 
nightshade, by Brandes. He boiled two 
pounds of dried leaves of atropa belladonna 
in a sufficient quantity of water, pressed the 
decoction’ out, and ‘boiled the remaining 
leaves again in water. The decoctions were 
mixed, and some sulphuric acid was added, 
in order to throw down the albumen and si+ 
milar bodies; the solution is thus rendered 
thinner, and passes more readily through the 
filter. The decoction was then supersatura- 
' ted with potassa, by which he obtained a pre- 
cipitate that, when washed with pure water 
and dried, weighed 89 grains. It consisted 
of small crystals, from which by solution in 
' acids, and precipitation by alkalies, the new 
alkaline substance, atropia, was obtained in 
a state of purity. ;: 


The external appearance of atropia varies 


considerably, according to the different me- 
thods by which it is obtained. When preci- 
' pitated from the decoction of the herb bya 
~ solution of potassa, it appears in the form of 
very small short crystals, constituting a 
' sandy powder. When thrown down by am- 
monia from an aqueous solution df }ts salts, 
it appears in flakes like wax, if the’ solution 


_is much diluted; if concentrated, it is gelati-_ 


‘ nous ‘like’ precipitated alumina ; when ob- 
tained by the cooling of a hot solution in 
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alcohol, it ctystallises in long, acicular, | 
transparent, brilliant crystals, often exceed~- 
ing one inch in length, which are sometimes 
feathery, at other times star-like in appear- 
ance, and sometimes they are single crystals. 
Atropia, however, is obtained in such a 
crystalline state only when rendered perfectly 
pure by repeated solution in muriatic acid, 
and precipitation by ammonia. When pure, 
it has no taste. Cold water has hardly any 
effect upon dried atropia, but it dissolves a 


-small quantity when it is recently precipita- 


ted ; and boiling water dissolves still more. 
Cold alcohol dissolves but a minute pertion 
of atropia; but when boiling, it readily 
dissolves it, Ether and oil of turpentine, 
even when boiling, have little effect on 


atropia. 


Sulphate of atropia crystallises in rhom 
boidal tables and prisms with square bases. 
It is-soluble in four or five parts of cold wa- 
ter. It seems to-effloresce in the air, when 
freed as much as possible from adhering sul- 
phuric acid, by pressure between the folds 
of blotting paper. Its composition by 
Brandes seems to be, ; 


Atropia, 88.93 
Sulphuric acid, 36.52 
Water, 24.55 

100.00 


This analysis would make the prime equi- 
valent of atropia so low as 5.3, oxygen being 
1. »Muriate of atropia appears in beautiful 
white brilliant erystals, which are either 
cubes or square plates similar to the muriate 
of daturia. We makes the composition of 
this salt to be, 


Atropia, * 39.19 
Muriatie acid, 25.40 
Water, 35.41 

100.00 


This analysis was so conducted as to be 
entitled to little attention. Nitric, acetic, 
and oxalie acids dissolve atropia, and form 
acicular salts, all soluble in water and alco- 
hol. Mr. Brandes was obliged to discon- 
tinue his experiments on the properties of 
this alkali. The violent headaches, pains in 
the back, and giddiness, with frequent nau- 
sea, which the vapour of atropia occasioned 
while he was working on it, had such a bad 


effect on his weak health, that he has entire- —— 


ly abstained from any further experiments. 
He once tasted a small quantity of sul- 
phate of atropia. The taste was not bitter, 
but merely saline; but there soon followed 
violent headach, shaking in the limbs, al- 
ternate sensations of heat and cold, oppres- 
sion of the chest and difficulty in breathing, 
and diminished circulation of the blood. 
The violence of these symptoms ceased in 
half an-hour. Even the vapour of the dif- 
ferent salts' of atropia produces giddiness, 
When exposed for along time to the va- 
pours of a solution of nitrate,. phosphate, or 


. 


Atiollens auriculam of Cowper. 


finite distances. 


_cles, are endued with it. 
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sulphate of atropia, the pupil of the eye is 
dilated. This happened frequently to him, 


and when he tasted the salt of atropia, it oc- 

curred to such a degree, that it remained so 
for twelve hours, and the different degrees 
of. light had no influence. Schweigger’s 
Journal, xxviii. 1. 


We may observe on the above, that it is 
highly improbable that atropia should have 
a saturating power, intermediate between 


-potassa and soda, 


ATTE’NUANT. | (Attenuans; from 
attenuo, to make thin.) An attenuant or 
diluent is that which possesses the power of 


imparting to the blood a more thin and more 


fluid consistence than it had, previous to its 
exhibition; such are, water, whey, and all 
eous fluids. 
ATTO'LLENS. (itollens ; from attollo, 
to lift up. Lifting up: a term applied to 
some muscles, the office of which is to lift 


up the parts they are affixed to. 


_ ATTOLLENS AUREM. A common muscle of 
the ear. _dtiollens auricule of Albinus and 
Douglas; Superior auris of Winslow; and 
It arises, 
thin, broad, and tendinous, from the-tendon 


of the occipito-frontalis, from which it is 


almost inseparable, where it covers the apo- 
neurosis of the temporal muscle ; and is in- 


-serted into the upper part of the ear, oppo- 


site to the antihelix. Its use is to draw the 
ear upwards, andto make the parts into 


which it is inserted, tense. 


ATTOLLENs ocutl. One of the muscles 
which pulls up the eye. See Rutus superior 
ocull. 

Arto’nirus Morgus. (From attono, to 
surprise ; so called because the person falls 
down suddenly.) Aétonitus stupor. The 
apoplexy and epilepsy. 

ATTRACTION. (4ttractio; from at- 
traho, to attract.) Affinity. The terms at- 
traction, or affinity, and repulsion, in the 
language of modern philosophers, are em- 
ployed merely as the expression of the ge- 
neral facts, that the masses or particles of 
matter have a tendency to approach and 
unite to, or to recede from one another under 
certain circumstances. The term attraction 
is used synonymously with affinity. See 
Affinity. 

All bodies: have a tendency or power to. 
attract each other more or less, and it is this 
power which is called attraction. 

Attraction is mutual; it extends to inde- 
All bodies whatever, as 
well as their component elementary parti- 
It is not annihi- 
lated, at how great a distance soever we sup- 
pose them to be placed from cach other; 


either does it disappear though they be ar- 


ranged ever so near each other. 
The nature of this reciprocal attraction, 


or at least the cause which produces it, is 
altogether unknown to us. , 
inherent in all matter, or whether it be the 


Whether it be 
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consequence of some other agent, are 
questions beyond the reach of human under- 
standing; but its existence is nevertheless 
certain. 

‘‘ The instances of attraction which are ex~- 
hibited by the phenomena around us, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and continually present 
themselves to our observation. The effect 
of gravity, which causes the weight of bodies, 
is so universal, that we can scarcely form an 
idea how the universe could subsist without 
it. Other attractions, such as those of mag- 
netism and electricity, are likewise observa- 
ble; and every experiment in ‘chemistry 
tends to show, that bodies are composed of 


-various principles or substances, which ad- 


here to each other with various degrees of 
force, and may be separated by known me-~ 
thods. It is a question among philosophers, 
whether all the attractions which obtain be- 
tween bodies be referrible to one general 
cause modified by. circumstances, or whe- 
ther various original and distinct causes act 
upon the particles of bodies at one and the 
same time. ‘The philosophers at the begin- 
ning of the present century, were disposed 
to consider the several attractions as essen- 
tially different, because the laws of their ac- 
tion differ from each other ; but the moderns 
appear disposed to generalise this subject, 
and to consider all the attractions which 
exist between bodies, or at least those which 
are permanent, as depending upon one and 
the same cause, whatever it may be, which 
regulates at once the motions of the im- 
mense bodies that circulate through the ce- 
lestial spaces, and those minute particles 
that are transferred from one combinaticn to 
another in the operations of chemistry. The 
earlier philosophers observed, for example, 
that the attraction of gravitation acts upon 
bodies with a force which is inversely as the 
squares of the distances; and from mathe- 
matical deduction they have inferred, that 
the law of attraction between the particles 
themselves follows thesame ratio; bu€ when 
their observations were applied to bodies 
very near each other, or in contact, an ad- 
hesion took place, which is found to be much 
greater than could be deduced from that law 
applied to the centres of gravity. Hence 
they concluded, that the cohesive attraction 
is governed by a much higher ratio, and 
probably the cubes of the distances. The 
moderns, on the contrary, have remarked, 


that these deductions are too general, be- 


cause, for the most part, drawn from the 
consideration of spherical bodies, which ad- 
mit of no contact but such as is indefinitely 
small, and exert the same powers on each — 
other, whichever side may | be obverted. 
They remark, likewise, that the consequence 
depending on the sum of the attractions in 
bodies not spherical, and at minute distances 
from each other, will not follow the inverted 
ratio of the square of the distance. taken 
from any point assumed*as the centre of 
5 eS L 2 
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‘gravity, admitting the particles to be govern- 
_ ed by that law; but that it will greatly dif- 


fer, according to the sides of the solid which 
are presented to each other, and their re- 


‘spective distances; insomuch that the at- 


tractions of certain particles indefinitely 
near each other will be indefinitely increased, 
though the ratio of the powers acting upon 
the remoter particles may continue “nearly 


“the same? 
“That the parts of bodies do attract each 


other, is evident from that adhesion which 
produces solidity, and requires a certain 
force to'overcome it.”. For the sake of per- 


“spicuity, the various effects of attraction have 
been considered as different kinds of affinity 
or powers. 


That power which physical 
writers call the attraction of cohesion, is ge- 


‘nerally called the attraction of aggregation 
“by chemists. 
‘the adhesion of parts of the same kind. 


Aggregation is considered as 


Thus ‘a number of pieces of brimstone united 
by fusion, form an aggregate, ‘the parts of 
which may be separated again by mechanical 
means.” ‘These parts have been called inte- 
grant parts; that is to say, the minutest 


-parts into which a body can be divided, 


either really or by the imagination, so as not 


‘to change its nature, are called integrant 


parts.’ Thus, if sulphur and an alkali be 


‘combined together, and form liver of sul- 


‘phur, We may conceive the mass to be divid- 
ed and ‘subdivided to an extreme decree, 
unti! at length the mass ‘consists of merely 
a particle of brimstone and a particle of al- 


‘kali. ‘This then is an integrant part ; andif 


it be divided further, the effect which che- 
mists ‘call decomposition will take place; 


‘and the particles, consisting no Jonger of 


diver of sulphur, but of sulphur alone, and 


‘alkali alone, will be what chemists call com- 


ponent parts or principles. 

The ‘union of bodies in a gross way is 
called mixture. Thus sand and an alkali 
may be ‘mixed together. But when the 
very minute parts of a body unite ‘with 
those of another so intimately as to form a 


“body which has properties different from 


those of either of them, the union is called 
‘combination or composition. Thus," if sand 


“and an alkali be exposed to a strong heat, 


the minute parts of the mixture combine, 
and form glass. 

Tf two solid bodies, disposed to combine 
together; be brought into contact with each 


-other, the particles which touch will com- 


bine, and form. a compound; and if the 
temperature at which this new compound 
‘assumes the fluid form be higher than the 
temperature of the experiment, the process 
will go'no farther, because this new com- 


“pound being interposed ‘between the two 


bodies, will’ prevent their further access to 


‘each other; but if, on the contrary, the 
‘freezing ‘point of the ‘compoutid be lower 
‘than’ this) temperature, liquefaction ‘will en- 
‘sue’; -and-the fluid partictes being. at liberty 
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to arrange themselves according to the law 
of their attractions, the process will go on, 
and the whole mass will gradually be con: 
verted into a new compound in the fluid 
state. An instance of this may be exhibited 
by mixing common salt and perfectly dry 
pounded ice together. The crystals of the 
salt alone will not liquefy unless very much 
heated; the crystals of the water, that is to - 
say, the i ice, will not liquefy unless heated 
as high as thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
and we have, of course, supposed the temper- 
ature of the experiment to be lower than 
this, because our water is in the solid state. 
Now it is a well-known fact, that brine, or _ 
the saturated solution of sea salt in water- 
cannot be frozen unless it be cooled thirty, 
eight degrees lower than the freezing point 
of pure water. It follows then, that, if the 
temperature of the experiment be higher 
than this, the first combinations of salt and 
ice will produce a fluid brine, and the com=- 
bination will proceed until the temperature 
of the mass has gradually sunk as low as 


‘the freezing point of brine; after which it 
-would cease if it were not that surround- - 


‘ing bodies continually tend to raise the 
temperature. And accordingly it is found 
by experiment, that if the ice and the salt 
be previously cooled below the temperature 
of freezing brine, the combination and abe 3 
faction will not take place. 

The instancés in which solid bodies thus 
combine together not being very numerous, 
and the fluidity which ensues immediately 
after the commencement of this kind of ex~ 
periment, have induced several chemists to 
consider ‘fluidity in one or both of the bodies 
applied to each other, to be’a necessary cir- 
cumstance, ‘in order that they may preduce 
chemical action upon each other. Corpora 
‘non agunt nist sint fluida. 

If one of two bodies applied to each other 
be fluid at the temperature of the experi- 
ment, its parts will successively’ unite with 
the parts of the solid, which will by that 
means be suspended in the fluid, and disap- 
pear. Such a fluid is called a solvent or 
‘menstruum ; and the Soha body is said to be 
dissolved. 

Some substances unite ogeehieesie all pro- 
portions. In this way the acids unite with 
water. But there are likewise many sub- 
stances which cannot be dissolved in a fluid, 
at a settled temperature, in any quantity 
‘beyond a certain portion. Thus, water will 
dissolve only about one-third of its weight 
of common salt ; and if more salt be added, 
‘it will remain solid. A fluid which holds 
in solution‘as much of* any: substance as it 


can dissolve, is'said to be saturated with it. 
‘But saturation ‘with one substance is so far 


from preventing a fluid from dissolving ano- 


‘ther ‘body, that it very frequently ‘happens, 
‘that the solvent power of the compound 


exceeds that of the original ‘fluid itself. 


“Chemists likewise use-the word saturation ‘in | 
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another sense ;. in which. it denotes,: such a 
union of two bodies as produces a compound 
the most remote in its properties from the 
properties of the component parts themselves, 
In combinations where one of the principles 
predominate, the one is said to be super- 
saturated, and the other principle is said to 
be subsaturated. 

Heat in general increases the solvent 
power of fluids, probably by preventing part 
of the dissolved substance from congealing, 

or assuming the solid form. 

It often happens, that bodies which have 
no tendency to unite are made to combine 
together by means of a third, which is then 
called the medium. Thus water and fat oils 
are made to unite by the medium of an alkali, 
in the combination called soap. Some writers, 
who seem desirous of multiplying terms, call 
this tendency to unite the affinity of interme- 
dium. This. case has likewise been called 
disposing offinity; but Berthollet more pro- 
perly styles it reciprocal affinity. He likewise 
distinguishes affinity into elementary, whenit 
is between the elementary parts of bodies ; 
and resulting, when it is a compound only, 
and wouid not take place with the elements 
of that compound. 

It very frequently happens, on the con- 
trary; that the tendency of two borlies to 
unite, or remain in combination together, 
is weakened or destroyed by the addition of 
a third. . Thus alcohol unites with water in 
such a manner as to separate most salts from 
it. A striking instance of this is seen in a 
saturated or strong solution of nitrein water. 
If to this there be added an equal measure 
of alcohol, the greater part of the nitre in- 
stantly falls down. “Thus magnesia is sepa- 
rated from a solution of Epsom salt, by the 
addition of an alkali, which combines with 
the sulphuric acid, and separates the earth. 

_ The principle ahivn falls down is said to be 
precipitated, and in many instances is called 
a precipitate. Some modern chemists use 
the term precipitation in a more extended, 
and rather forced sense; for they apply it 
to all substances thus separated. In this 
enunciation, therefore, they would say, that 
potassa precipitates sodafrom a solution of 
common salt, though no visible separation or 
precipitation takes. place; for the soda, when 
disengaged from. its “acid, 1s still suspended a 
in the water by reason of its solubility. 
From a great number of facts of this na- 
ture, it is clearly ascertained, not as a pro- 
bable hypothesis, but as simple matter of 
fact, that some bodies have a stronger ten- 
dency to unite than others ; and that the 
union of any substance with another will 
exclude, or separate, a third substance, which 
might have been previously united with one 
of them; excepting only in those cases 


wherein the new compound. has a tendency. 


to unite with that third substance, and form 
a triple compound, ‘This preference of unit- 
ing, which a given substance is found to ex- 
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hibit with regard to other bodies, is by. an 
easy metaphor called elective attraction, aud 
is subject to a variety of eases, according to 
the number and the powers of the principles, 
which are -respectively presented to each, 
other. The cases which have been most fre.. 
quently, observed by chemists, are those call- 
ed simple elective attractions, and double, 
elective attractions. ; 

When a simple substance is presented or 
applied to another substance compounded. of 
two principles, and unites with one of these 
two principles so as to separate or exclude 
the other, this effect is said to be p oduced 
by stmple elective attraction. 

It may be doubted whether any of. our. 
operations haye been carried to this degree 
of simplicity. All the chemical principles 
we are acquainted with are simple only with. 
respect to our power of decomposing them ; 
and the daily discoveries of our contempo- 
raries tend to decompose those substances, 
which chemists a few years ago considered, 
as simple. Without insisting, however, 
upon this difficulty, we may observe, that 
water is concerned in all the operations 
which are called humid, and beyond a doubt 
inodifies all the effects of such bodies as are 
suspended in it; and the variations of tem- 
perature, whether arising from an actual i ig- 
neous fluid, or from a mere modification 
of the parts of bodies, also tend greatly to 
disturb the effects of elective attraction. 
These causes render it difficult to point out, 
an example of simple elective attraction, 
which may in strictness be reckoned. as 
such. 

Double elective attraction takes place + when 
two bodies, each consisting of two principles, 
are presented to each other, and mutually ex- 
change a principle of each; by which means, 
two new bodies, or compounds s, are produced 
of a different. nature from the OPA com~ 
pounds. 

Under the same limitations as were point. 
ed out in speaking of simple elective attrac- 
tion, we may offer instances of double elec= 
tive attraction. Let oxyde of mercury be 
dissolved to saturation in the nitric acid, the 
water will then contain nitrate of mereury. 
Again, let potassa be dissolved to saturation, 
in the sulphuric acid, and the result will be 

a solution of auinhats of potassa. If mercury 
were added to the latter solution, it would 
indeed tend to unite with the acid, but, 
would produce no decomposition ; because 
the elective attraction of the acid to the al- 
kali is the strongest. So likewise, if the ni- 
tric acid alone be added to it, its tendency 
to unite with the alkali, strong as. it is, will, 
not effect. any change, because the alkali is 
already in combination with a stronger ; acid. 
But if the nitrate of mercury | be, added to, 
the solution of sulphate of potassa, a change, 
of principles will take place ;. the sulphuric 
acid will quit the alkali, and. unite with. the 
merevry; white the nitric: acid. “eombines: 
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with the alkall ; » and these two new salts, 
namely, nitrate ‘of potassa, and sulphate of 
thercury, may be obtained separately by crys- 
tallization. The most remarkable circum- 
stance in this process is, that the joint effects 
of the attractions of the sulphuric acid to 
mercury, and the nitric acid to alkali, prove 
to be stronger than the sum of the attractions 
between the sulphuric acid and the alkali, 
and between the nitrous acid and the mer- 
cury ; for if the sum of these two last had 
not been weaker, the original combinations 
would not have been broken. 

Mr. Kirwan, who first, in the year 1782 
considered this subject: with that attention it 
deserves, called the affinities which tend to 
preserve the original combinations, the gui- 
éscent affinities. | He distinguished the affi- 
hities or attractions which tend to produce a 
change of principles, by the name of the di- 
vellent affinities. 

Some eminent chemists are disposed to 
consider as effects of double affinities, those 
changes of principles only which would not 
have taken place without the assistance of a 
fourth principle. Thus, the mutual decom- 
position of sulphate of soda and nitrate of 
potassa,in which the alkalies are changed, and 
sulphate of potassa and nitrate of soda are 
produced, is not considered by them as an 
instance of double decomposition ; because 
the nitre. would have been decomposed by 
simple elective attraction, upon the addition 
of the acid only. 

There are various circumstantes which 
modify \the effects of elective attraction, and 
have from time to time misled chemists in 
their deductions. The chief of these is the 
temperature, which, acting differently upon 
the several parts. of compounded bodies, sel- 
dom fails to alter, and frequently reverses 
the effects of the affinities. Thus, if alcohol 
be added to a solution of nitrate of potassa, 
it unites with the water, and precipitates the 
salt at 4 Common temperature. But if the 
temperature be raised, the alcohol fises on 
account of its volatility, and the salt is again 
dissolved. Thus again, if sulphuri¢ acid be 
added, in a common temperature, so a Com- 
bination of phosphoric acid and lime, it will 
decompose the salt,’and disengage the phos- 
phoric acid; but if this same mixture of 
these principles be exposed to a considerable 
heat, the sulphuric acid will have its attrat- 
tion to the lime so much diminished, that it 
will rise, and give place again to the phos- 
phoric, which will combine with the lime. 
Again, mercury kept in a degree of heat 
very nearly equal to volatilising it, will ab- 
sorb oxygen, and become converted into the 
red oxyde formerly called precipitate per se ; 
but if the heat be augmented still more, the 
oxygen will assume the elastic state, aiid fly 
off, leaving the mercury in its original state. 
Numberless instances of the like ature 
continually present themselves to the observ- 
ation of chemists, which are sufficient to 
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establish the conclusion, that the elective 
attractions are not constant but at one and 
the same temperature. | 

Many philosophers are of opinion, that 
the variations prodticed by change of tempe- 
ratufe arise from the elective attraction of the 
matter of heat itself. But there are no de- 
cisive experiments either in confirmation or 
refutation of this hypothesis. 

If we except the operation of heat, which 
really produces a change in the elective at- 
tractions, we shall find, that most of the 
other difficulties attending this subject arise 
from the ithperfect state of chemical science. 
If to a compound of two principles a third 
be added, the effect of this must necessarily 
be different according to its quantity, and 
likewise according to “the state of saturation 
of the two principles of the compounded 
body. If the third principle which is added 
be in excess, it may dissolve and suspend the 
compound which may be newly formed, and 
likewise that which might have been preci- 
pitated. The metallic solutions, decompos- 
ed by the addition of an alkali, afford no 
precipitate in various cases when the alkali 
is in excess; because this excess dissolves 
the precipitate, which would else have fallen 
down, If, on the other hand, one of the 
two principles of the compound body be in 
excess, the addition of a third substance may 
combine with that excess, and leave a neu- 
tral substance, exhibiting very different pro- 
perties from the former. ‘Thus, if cteam of 
tartar, which is a salt of difficult solubility, 
consisting of potassa united to at excess of 
the acid of tartar, be dissolved in water, and 
chalk be added, the excess unites with part 
of the lime of the chalk, and forms a scarcely 
soluble salt; and the neutral compound, 
which remains after the privation of this 
excess of acid, is a very soluble salt, greatly 
differing in taste’ and properties from the 
cream of tartar. The metals and the acids 
likewise afford various phenomena, accord~ 
ing to their degree of oxydation. A deter 
minate oxydation is in general necessary for 
the solution of metals in acids ; and the acids 
themselves act very differently, accordingly 
as they are more or less atidified. Thus, 
the nitrous acid gives place to acids which 
are weaker than the nitric acid : the sulphur- 
ous acid gives place to acids greatly inferior 
in attractive power or affinity to the sulphu- 
ric acid. The deception arising from effects _ 
of this nature is in a great measure produced 
by the want of diserirhitiation’ on’ the part 
of chemical. philosophers; it being evident 
that the properties of any compotind sub= 
starice depend as much upon the proportion 
of its ingredients, as upon their respective 
nature. 

Tlie’ preserice aiid quantity of water is 
probably of more consequence than is yet 
supposed. Thus, bismuth is dissolved in 
nitrous acid, but falls when the water is 
much in quantity. 
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The power of double elective attractions, 
too, is disturbed by this circumstance: If 
muriate of lime be added toa solution of 
carbonate of soda, they are both decomposed, 
and the results are muriate of soda and car- 
bonate of lime. But if lime and muriate 
of soda be mixed with just water sufficient 
to make them into a paste, and this be ex- 
posed to the action of carbonic acid gas, a 
saline efflorescence, consisting of carbonate 
of soda, will be formed on the surface, and 
the bottom of the vessel will be occupied 
by muriate of lime in a state of deliques- 
cence. 

Berthollet made a great number of expe- 
riments, frem which he deduced the follow- 
ing law:—that in elective attractions the 
power exerted is not in the ratio of the affi- 
nity simple, but in a ratio compounded of 
the force of affinity and the quantity of the 
agent; so that-quantity may compensate for 
weaker affinity. Thus an acid which has a 
weaker affinity than another for a given 
base, if it be employed in a certain quantity, 
is capable of taking part of that base from 
the acid which has a stronger affinity for it ; 
so that the base will be divided between 
them in the compound ratio of their affinity 
and quantity. This division of one sub- 
stance between two others, for which it has 
different affinities, always takes place, accord- 
ing to him, when three such are present 
under circumstances in which they can mu- 
tually act on each other. And hence it is, 
that the foree of affinity acts most powerfully 
when two substances first come into contact, 
and continues to decrease in power as either 
approaches the point of saturation,, Vor 
the same reason it is so difficult to sepa- 
rate the last portions of any substanee ad- 
hering to another. Hence, if the doctrine 
laid down by M. Berthollet be true, to its 
utmost extent, it must be impossible ever to 
free a eompound completely from any one 
of its constituent parts by the agency of 
elective attraction; so that all our best esta- 
blished analyses are more or less inaccu- 
rate. 

The solubility or insolubility of principles, 
at the temperature of any experiment, has 
likewise tended to mislead chemists, who 
have deduced consequences from the first 
effeets of their experiments. It is evident, 
that many separations may ensue without 
precipitation ; because this circurnstance does 
not take place unless the separated principle 
be insoluble, or nearly so. The soda cannot 
be precipitated from a solution of sulphate 
of soda, by the addition of potassa, because of 
its great solubility ; but, on the contrary, the 
rew compound itself, or sulphate of potassa, 
Which is much less soluble, may fall down, if 
there be not enough of water present to sus- 
pend it. No certain knowledge can there- 
fore be derived from the appearance or the 
want of precipitation, unless the products be 
carefully examined. In some instances all 
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the products remain suspended ; and in others, 
they all fall down, as may be instanced in the 
decomposition of sulphate of iron by lime. 
Here the acid unites with the lime, and 
forms sulphate of lime, which is scarcely at 
all soluble; and the still less soluble oxyde of 
iron, which was disengaged, falls down along, 
with it. aw 

_ Many instances present themselves, in 
which decomposition does not take place, 
but a sort of equilibrium of affinity is per- 
ceived. Thus, soda, added. te the supertar- 
trate of potassa, forms a triple salt by,com- 
bining with its excess of acid. So likewise 
ammonia combines with a portion of the acid 
of muriate of mercury, and forms the triple 
compound formerly distinguished by the bar- 
barous name of sal alembroth.’’ . 

Aitraction, double elective. See Affinity, 
double. 

Ava!'xtE. (From avawe, to dry.). A 
dry disease, proceeding from a fermentation 
in the stomach, described by Hippocrates de 
Morbis. ' . : 

Auva/pse, The same. : 

Avu’curen. (From ovxew, to be proud.) 
The neck, which, in the posture of pride, is 
made stiff and erect. 

_AUDITORY. ( Auditorius ; from audio, 
to hear.) Belonging to the organ of hear- 
ing; as auditory nerve, passage, &c. 

Auditory nerve. See Portio mollis. 

Auditory passage. See Ear, and Meatus 
auditorius internus. . 

AUGITE. Pyroxene of Hatiy.. A 
green, brown, or black mineral, found crys- 
tallised, and in grains in volcanic rocks in 
basaltes. It consists of silica, lime, oxyde 
of iron, magnesia, alumina and manganese. 

Avevu'stum. An epithet formerly given 
to several compound medicines. 

Autyscos. (From avaos, a pipe.) A 
catheter, or elyster-pipe:. 

AU'LOS. (Avdos, a pipe.) A catheter, - 
canula, or clyster-pipe. 

_ AURA, (dura, @. f.; from ad, to 
breathe.) Any subtile vapour or exhalation. 

Avra Epitertica. A sensation which is 
felt by epileptic patients, as if a blast of 
cold air ascended from the lower parts 
towards the heart and head. 

Aura seminis. The extremely subtile 
and vivifying portion of the semen virile, 
that ascends through the Fallopian tubes, to 
impregnate the oyum in the ovarium. 

Aura virauis. So Helmont calls the 
vital heat., =. 

AURA’/NTIUM. | (Aurantium, i. ni; 
so called, ab aureo colore, from its golden 
colour, or from Arantium, a town of Achaia. ) 
The oranges See Citrus aurantium. 

_AuRANTIUM cuRAssAVENTE. The Cu- 
rassoa, or Curassao apple, or orange. The 
fruit so called seems to be the immature 
oranges, that by some accident have been 
checked in their growth. They are a grateful 
aromatic bitter, of a flavour very different 
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from that of the peel of the ripe-fruit, and 


without any acid; what little tartness ‘they 
have when fresh, is lost in drying. Infused 
in wine, or brandy, they afford a good bitter 
for the stornach. They are used to pro- 
mote the discharge in issues, whence their 
name of isswe peas, and to give the flavour 
of hops to beer. 
/ AURANTII BACCH. 
AURANTIL CORTEX. 


See Citrus aurantium. 
See Citrus auran- 


zum. 
eitienactiat Brass. 
AURYVCULA.. ‘(duricula, @. f. dim. 


of auris, the car.) 1. An auricle or little ear. 
2. The external ear, upon which are several 
eminences and depressions; as the helix, an- 
tihelix, tragus, antitragus, conche auricule, 
scapha, and lobulus. See Ear. 
‘3. Applied to.some parts which resemble 
a little ear, as the auricles of the heart. 

“4, In botany, applied to parts of plants, 
which resemble an ear in figure, as duwricula 
jude, and Auricula muris, &c. 

AvRIcULA JuDz. See Petiza auricula. 

AvRICULA MuRis. See Hieracium. 

Avricut# corpis. The auricles of the 
heart. See Heart. 

AURICULA‘RIS. (Auricularis ; from 
auris, the ear.) Pertaining to the ear. 

AURICULARIS DIGITUS. “The little finger ; 
so called because people gener ally put it 
into the ear, when the hearing is obstructed. 

‘AURICULATUS. ‘Auricled. A leaf 
is an to be so, when furnished at its base 
with a pair of leaflets, properly distinct, 
but occasionally liable to be joined to it, as 
in Citrus aurantium. . 

Avni'ca. (Auriga, a waggoner.) A 
bandage for the sides is so called because it 


is ade like the traces of a waggon-horse. — 
Galen. 


-AURYGO.. (4b aureo colore ; from its 
Getto colour.) The jaundice. See te- 
terus. 


AURIPI'GMENTUM. (From aurum, 
gold, and pigmentum, paint; so called from 
its ayia and its use to painters.) Yellow 
orpiment. See Arsenic. 

AURIS. (Auris, is. £.; from aura, air, 
as being the medium of hearing.) ‘The ear, 
or organ of hearing. See Kar. 

‘AURTISCA’LPIUM. (From auris, the 
ear, and scalpo, to scrape.) rg instrument 
for cleansing the ear. | 

Aurv'co. The jaundice. 

‘AW RUM? 12 Gold. 

2. This term was applied to many sub- 
&tances ‘by’ alchemists and chemists, which 
resembled gold in colour or*virtues. 

Avrum FuLMinans. The precipitate 
formed by patting ammonia into a _ solution 
of gold. 

AvuRuM GRAPHIcEM. | wt ore of gold. ’ 

‘Aurum wortzonraLe. Oil of cinnamon 
and sugar, va . 

' AURUM LEPROSUM. 

AURUM. MUSIVUM. 


Antimony. 


Mosaic gold, “ A 
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combination of tin and sulphur, whieh is 
thus made: Melt twelve cunces of tin, and 
add to it three ounces of mercury ; triturate 
this amalgam with seven ounces of sulphur, 
and three of muriate of ammonia. Put the 
powder into a matrass, bedded rather deep: 
in sand, aid keep it for several hours in a 
gentle heat ; which is afterward to be raised, 
and continued for several hours longer. If 
the heat have been moderate, and not con- 
tinued too long, the golden-coloured scaly’ 
porous mass, called aurum musivin, will 
be found at the bottom of the vessel; but if 
it have been tgo strong, the durum musivum 
fuses to a black mass of a striated texture. 
This process is thus explained: as the heat 
increases, the tin, by stronger affinity, seizes 
and combines with the muriatic acid of the 
muriate of ammonia; while the alkali of 
that salt, combining with a portion ef the 
sulphur, flies off in the form of a sulphuret.’ 
The combination of tin and muriatie acid 
sublimes ; and is found adhering to the sides 
of the matrass. The mercury, which served 
to divide the tin, combines with part of the 
sulphur, and forms cinnabar, which also 
sublimes ; and the remaining sulphur, with 
the remaining tin, forms the aurum musivum 
which cecupies the lower part of the vessel. 
It must be admitted, however, that this ex- 
planation does not indicate the reasons why: 
such an indirect and complicated process 
should be required to form a simple com-= 
bination of tin and sulphur. 

Aurum musivum has no taste, stloayll 
some specimens exhibit a sulphureous smell.’ 
It is not soluble in water, acids, or alkaline: 
solutions. But in the dry way it forms a 
yellow sulphuret, soluble in water. It de- 
. flagrates with nitre. Bergman mentions a 
native awrum mustvum from Siberia, con- 
taining tin, sulphur, anda small proportion. 
of copper. 

This ‘substance is used as a pigment for 
giving a golden ‘colour to small statue or 
plaster figures, It is likewise said to be 
mixed with melted glass to imitate lapis 
lazuli. 

,AuRuM rforasite. Gold dissolved and 
mixed with oil of rosemary, to be drunk. 

AvRUS BRAZILIENSIS.. An obsolete: name 
of the Calamus aromaticus. 

Avtuz/mMERon. | (From avtos, the same; 
and nuepa, a day.) A medicine’ which 
gives relief, or is to be administered \the — 
same day. te 

AUTOCRATHE‘NA. The healing a 

of nature. — Hippocrates. 

AUTOLITHO’TOMUS. / Fromé auTosy: 
himself, Av@os, a stone, and a epver, ‘to cuts 
One wha ccuts hikisdls Avsidstones ' 

AUTO’PSIA. (From avros, himself; 
and omlouat, to see.) Ocular evidenee. 

‘Auvo'pyros. (From avros, itself, and 
avpos, Wheat.) Bread made with the meak 
of wheat, from which the bran has not been 
removed.—-Galen. Micha 


AVE 
AUXILIARY. © Assisting. ‘This term 


is applied to the means which co-operate in 
curing diseases, and to parts which’ assist 
others in performing certain functions. The 
pyramidales were called auxiliary muscles, 

‘Ava’nsts. Avante. Indigestion. . 

-AVANTURINE. A variety of quartz 
rock containing mica spangles. It is found 
in Spain and Scotland. 

AVELLA'NA. (From Abella, or Avella, 
a town in Campania, where they grew.) 
The specific name of the hazel-nut. See 
Corylus avellana. 

AVELEANA catHanticA. A  purgative 
seed or nut, from Barbadoes, the produce of 
the Jatropha curcas. See Jatropha curcas. 

AVELLANA MEXICANA. Cocoa and cho- 
' colate nut. 

- AVELLANA PURGATRIX. Garden spurge. 

AVE’NA. (Avena, @. f.; from aveo, to 
covet ; because cattle are so fond of it.) The 
oat. 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Triandria_; 
Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopesial name of the oat. 

Avena sativa. The systematic name 
for the avena of the phatmacopeeias. It is the 


seed which is commonly used, and called’ 


the oat. There are two kinds-of oats: the 
Black and the white. They have similar 
virtues, but the black are chiefly sown for 
horses. They are less farinaceous, and less 
nourishing, than rice, or wheat; yet afford 
a sufficient nourishment, of easy digestion, 
to such as feed constantly on them. 
Scotland, and some of the northern coun- 
ties of England, oats form the chief bread 
of the inhabitants. ‘They are much used 
in Germany ; but, in Norway, oat bread is a 
luxury among the common people. Gruels, 
made with the flour, or meal, called oatmeal, 
digest easily, haye a soft mucilaginous qua- 
lity, by which they obtund acrimony, and 
are used for common drink and food in 
fevers, inflammatory disorders, coughs, 
hoarseness, roughness, and exulceration of 
the fauces; and water gruels answer all 
‘the purposes of Hippocrates’s ptisan. Ex- 
ternally, poultices, with oatmeal, vinegar, 
and avery little oil, are good for sprains 
and bruises. Stimulant poultices, with the 
grounds of ‘strong ‘beer, mixed up with 
oatmeal, are made for tumours, &c. of a 
gangrenous tendency. 


Avenacu. A Molucca tree, of a caustic 
uality. 

AVENS. (Avens, entis; from aves, to 
desire.) 1. The specific name of a species 


of dipsosis in Good’s Nosology : immoderate 
thirst. 
2. The name of a plant. See Geum. 
AVENIUS. Veinless. Without a vein. 
A term applied by botanists, to a.leaf which 
is without what they call a vein; as in 
Clusia alba.» | . 
AVENZOAR. A native of Seville, in 


pain, who flourished about the beginning of 
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thé twelfth ‘century ; he was made physician’ 
to the king, and is said, but on ‘imperfeet 
evidence, to have attained the’ uncommon 
age of 135.° He prepared his own medi- 
cines, and practised surgery, as well as phy 
sic. Mis principal work was a compendium’ 
of the practice of médicine called, « Al- 
Theiser,” containing some diseases not else. 
where described; and numerous cases cat: 
didly related. He was called the Experi- 
menter, from his careful investigation of the 
powers of medicines by actual trial. 

AVERROES. An eminent philosopher 
and physician, born about the middle of the 
12th century, at Corduba, in Spain. He: 
studied medicine under Avenzoar, but does 
not appear to have been much engaged in 
the practice of it, his life exhibiting the 
most extraordinary vicissitudes of honours’ 
bestowed upon him as a magistrate, and 
persecutions, which he underwent for reli- 
gion. He appears to have first observed, 
that the small-pox oecurs but once in the’ 
same person. His principal medical work, 
called the “ Universal,’’ is a compendium 
of physic, mostly collected from other au- 
thors. . He died about the year 1206. 

AVICENNA. Acelebrated philosopher 
and physician, born in Chorasan, in the year 
980. He studied at Bagdat, obtained a 
degree, and began to ‘practise at'18: and 
he soon attained great wealth and honour 
in‘the court of the caliph. But during the 
latter part of his life, residing at Ispahan,: 
after several years spent in travelling, he’ 
impaired his constitution by intemperance, 
and died of a dysentery in bis 58th year. 
His chief work on nfedicine, called “ Ca- 
non Medicine,” though mostly borrowed 
from the Greek or other preceding writers, : 
and in a very diffuse style, acquired great re- 
putation, and was taught in ‘the European 
colleges till near the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

AVICE’NNIA. (Named after the cele- 
brated physician of that name.) .’The name 
of-a genus of ‘plants in the Linnwan ‘sys- 
tem. Class, Didynuimia 3 Order, Angio- 
sperma. ' . 


AVICENNIA TOMENTOSA.  The- systematic 


name for the  Avicennia —/oliis cordato- 


ovatis, subtus tomentosis, of Linnzus, which 
affords the Malacca bean, or Anacardium 
orientale of the pharmacopeeias. The fruit, 
or nut, so called, is of a shining black 
colour, heart-shaped, compressed, and about 
the size of the thumb-nail. It is now de- 
servedly forgot in this country. 

Avieato PEAR. See Laurus-persea. 

Awl-shaped. See Leaf. 

AWN. See Arisia. 

AXE-STONE. A species of nephrite, 
and a subspecies of jade, from which it dif- 
fers in not being of so light a green, and int 
having a somewhat slaty texture. — ~ 

AXI'LLA. (Avilla, @. f. Atzil, Heb.’ 
Scaliger deduces it from ago, to act; in this! 
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manner, ‘ago, axo, ara, arula, azilla.) 1. In 
anatomy, the cavity under the upper part 
of the arm, called the arm-pit. 

2. In botany, the angle formed by the 
branch and stem of a plant, or by the leaf 
with either. 

AXILLARIS. (From azilia, the arm- 
pit.) Axillary. 1. Of or belonging to the 
axilla, or arm-pit. 

2. In botany, leaves, &c. are said to 
be axillary which proceed from the angle 
formed by the stem and branch. 

AXILLARIS.. See Avillary. 

Axuaris GEMMA. Axillary gem. The 
gem which comes out of the axilla of a plant. 
It is this which bears the fruit. 

AXILLARY. | (Azillaris ; from azilla, 
the armpit.) Of or belonging to the axilla, 
or arm-pit. 

AXILLARY ARTERIES. 4Arterie azillares. 
The axillary arteries are continuations of 
the subclavians, and give off, each of them, 
in the axilla, four mammary arteries, the sub- 
scapular, and the posterior and anterior cir- 
cumflex arteries, which ramify about the 
joint. 

AXILLARY NERVES. Nervis amillares. Ar- 
ticular nerve. A branch of the brachial 
plexus, and sometimes of the radial nerve. 
Jt runs outwards and backwards, around the 
neck of the humerus, and is lost in the 
muscles of the scapula. 

AXILLARY VEINS. Vene@ azillares. The 
axillary veins receive the blood from the 
veins of the arm, and evacuate it into the 
subclavian vein. : 

AXINITE. Themerstone A massive 
or crystallised mineral, the crystals of which 
resemble an axe in the form and sharpness 
of their edges. It is found in beds at 
Thum, in Saxony, and in Cornwall. 

A'XIS. (From ago, to act.) The second 
vertebra. See Dentatus. 

AXU/NGIA. (4rungia, e@. f.; from 
azis, an axle-tree, and unguo, to anoint. ) 
Hog’s lard. 

Axunera curata. Purified hog’s lard. 

Axuneia DE MumMia. Marrow. 

A’zac. (Arabian.) Gum ammoniac. 

Aza‘cor. Verdigris. 

AZALZEA. (From agadeos, dry, from 
its growing ina dry soil.) The name of a 
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genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. 

AZALHA pontica. ‘The Pontic azalea. 

Azamar. Native cinnabar. Vermilion. 

Azrp. A fine kind of camphire. 

AZOTE. (From, a, priv. and Zew, to 
live; because it is unfit for respiration.) 
Azot. See Nitrogen. 

Axotane. ‘The chloride of azote. 

Azote, chloride of. See Nitrogens 

Azote, deutoryde of. See Nitrogen. 

Axote, gaseous oxyde of. See Nitrogen 

Azote, iodide of. See Nitrogen. 

Axote, protoxyde of. See Nitrogen. 

A’zoru. An imaginary universal remedy. 

A’zuz,. Alum. 

Azurestone. See Lapis lazuli. 

Axure spar, prismatic. See Azurite. 

AZURITE. Prismatic azure_ spars 
Lazulite of Werner. A mineral of a fine 
blue colour, composed of alumina, mag- 
nesia, silica, oxyde of iron, and lime. if 
occurs in Vorau, in Stiria, and the bishopric. 
of Salzburg. 

Azu’rium. Quicksilver, sulphur, and sal- 
ammoniac. , j 

A’zyers. (From a, priv. and Cuyos, a 
yoke.) The os sphenoides was so called, 
because it has no fellow. 

A’ZYGOS. (From a, priv. and gvyos, a 
yoke; because it has no fellow.) Several 
single muscles, veins, bones, &¢. ate so 
called. 

AZzYGOS PROCESSUS. 
sphenoides. 

AzyGos UVULE. 


A process of the os 


A muscle of the uvula: 
Palato-staphilinus of Douglas.  Staphilinus, 
or Epistaphilinus of Winslow. It arises at 
one extremity of the suture which joins the 
palate bones, runs down the whole length 
of the velum and uvula, résembling an 
earth-worm, and adhering to the tendons 
of the circumflexi. It is inserted into the 
tip of the uvula. Its use is to raise the 
uvula upwards and forwards, and to shorten 
It. 

Azycos vena. Azygos vein. Vena siné 
put. This vein is situated in the right ca- 
vity of the thorax, upon the dorsal vertebra: 
It receives the blood from the vertebral, in- 
tercostal, bronchial, pericardiac, and dia- 
phragmatic veins, and evacuates it into thé 
vena cava superior. 


B. 


Biswas (Ba€ovéixapios ; from Ba+ 
6a%w, to speak inarticulately.) The incubus, 
or nightsmare: so called, because, in it, the 
person is apt to make an inarticulate or 
confused noise, 


BA’CCA. (Bacca, @. f.,4 betry:) A 
pulpy pericarpium, or seed-vessel, enclos< 
ing several naked seeds, connetted by a 
slender membrane, and dispersed through 
the pulp. It is distinguished by its figure into: 
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1, Bacca rotunda, roind; as in Ribes 
rubrum, the currant, and Grossularia, the 
gooseberry. 

2. Bacca oblonga, oblong; as in Bar- 
barea vulgaris, common barberry. 

8. Bacca dicocca; double, as in Jasminum. 

4. Bacca recutita, circumcised like the 
prominent glans penis, without the pre- 
puce; asin Yarus baccata. 

From the substances it is denominated, 

1. Bacca succosa, juicy; as. in Ribes 
rubrum. 

2. Bacca corticosa, covered with a hard 
bark; as in Garcinia mangostana. 

3. Bacca exrsicca, dry ; as in Hedera helix. 

From the number of loculaments into, 

1, Bacca unilocularis, with one; as in 
the dctea and Cactus. 

2. Bacca bilocularis, with two; 
Lonicera. 

3. Bacca trilocularis, with three; as in 
Asparagus and Ruscus. 

4. Bacca quadrilocularis, with four; as 
Caris quadrifolia. 

5. Bacca quinguelocularis, with five ; asin 
Melastoma. 

6. Bacca multilocularis, with many ; as in 
Nymphea. 

From the number of the seeds into, 

1. Bacca monosperma, with one only 3 as 
in Daphne, Viscum, and Viburnum. 

2. Bacca disperma, with two seeds; as 
Barbarea vulgaris, and Coffea arabica. 

3. Bacca trisperma, with three; as in 
Sambucus, and Juniperis. 

4. Bacca quadrisperma, with four; as in 
Ligustrum, and Ilex. 

(5s Bacca polyspernia; with many seeds ; 
as in Arbutus unedo, Ribes; and Gardenia. 

The Bacca is also distinguished into sim- 
ple and compound, when it is composed of 
several berries, which are called acini; as 
in Rubus fruticosts. ’ 

Bacca BERMuDENSIS. The Bermuda berry. 
See Sapindus saponaria. 

Bacca sunteeri. The juniper berry. See 
Juniperus communis. . 

Bacca taurit. The laurel berry. See 
Laurus nobilis. 

Baéca MonsPeciensis. See Inula dysen- 
terica. 

Bacca wortanpica. The shrubby straw- 
berry. See Rubus arcticus. 

Bacca piscatorta. So named because 
fish are caught with them. See Menisper- 
mum coccultts. 

Bacca’tia. (From baccharum — copia; 
because it abounds in berries.) The bay, or 
laurel-tree. See Laurus nobilis. 

BA’CCHARIS. (From bacchus, wine ; 
from its fragrance resembling that liquor. ) 
See Inula dysenterica. 

BACCIFERUS. (From bacca, a berry; 
and _fero, to bear.) Berry bearing. 

- Bacctrer® pianta. Plants are so called 
which have a berry or pulpy pericarpium. 

BA‘CCHIA. (From bacchus, wine; be- 
cause it generally proceeds from hard drink- 


as in 
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ing and intemperance.) A name given by 
Linnzus to the pimpled face, which results 
from free living. 

BACCILLUM. A little berry. 

BACCIUS, Axnprew,a native of Ancona, 
practised medicine at Rome towards the end 
of the 16th century, and became physician to 
Pope Sixtus V. He appears to have had. 
great industry and learning from his hume- 
rous publications ; of which the chief, “ De 
Thermis,” gives an extensive examination of 
natural waters. 

Ba’ccutt. 1. Is used, by some writers, 
for a particular kind of lozenges, shaped into 
little short rolls. 

¥, Hildanus likewise uses it for an in- 
strument in surgery. 

Bacher’s Pills. Pilule tonice Bacheri. A 
celebrated medicine in France, employed 
for the cure of dropsies. Their principal 
ingredient is the extract of melampodium, 
or black hellebore. 

Ba‘cosa. The Banana. 

BACTISHUA, Grorcr, was a cele- 
brated physician of Chorasan, distinguished 
also for his literary attainments. He was 
successful in curing the reigning caliph of a 
complaint of the stomach, which brought 
him into great honour ; he translated seve- 
ral of the ancient medical authors into the 
Arabian language ; and many of his observ- 
ations are recorded by Rhazes and other suc 
ceeding physicians. His son, Gabriel, Was 
in equal estimation with the fatnous Haroun 
Al Raschid, whom he cured of apoplexy by 
blood-letting, in opposition to the opinion of 
the other physicians. 

Bavi’ca. A kind of sporige usually 
sold in Russia, the powder of which is said 
to take away the livid marks of blows and 
bruises within a few hours. It is only de- 
scribed by Bauxbaum, and its nature is not 
properly understood. 

Bav1an semen. The seed of a tree which 
giows in China, and smells like aniseed. 
The Chinese, and Dutch, in imitation of 
them, sometimes use the badian to give their 
tea an aromatic taste. 

Banr’za agua. See Bath waters. 

Bapranum semen. Indian aniseed. 

Bapu’cca. The Indian name for a species 


of capparis. 
Ba’pzcuer. An antidote. 
Baz'‘os. Batos. In Hippocrates it means 


few; but in P, Adgineta, it is an epithet for 
a poultice. : 

BAGLIVI, Geoxkex, born at Ragusa in 
1668, after graduating at Padua, and im~ 
proving himself greatly by travelling through- 
out Italy; was made professor of medicine 
and anatomy at Rome. In 1696, he pub- 
lished an excellent work oft the practice of 
physic, condemning the exelusive attach- 
ment to theory, arid earnestly recommend- 
ing the Hippoctatic method of observation ; 
which, he maintained, assisted by the modern 
improvements in anatomy and physiology, 
would tend greatly to the advancement of 
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medicine... He has left also several other 
tracts, though he died at the early age of 
thirty-eight. 

BAGNIGGE WELLS. A saline mi- 
neral spring, near. Clerkenwell, in London, 
resembling the Epsom water. In most con-. 
stitutions, ‘three half-pints is considered a full 
dose for purging. 

BA‘GNIO. (From bagno, Italian.) A 
bathing or sweating-house. 

Ba‘nxr coyotu. Ray takes it to be the 
Areca, or Fanfeél. 

BA wEL scHULLI 
Genista spinosa indica. 

Bauorar. See Adansonia. 

Ba‘tac. White lead. 

Baixauite. The asbestiform species of 
tremolite. 

BAILLIE, ci ham l born in Scotland, 
in the year 1760. Huis mother was sister of 
the two celebrated Hunters, Dr. William, 
and Mr. John; his father, a clergyman. In 
the early part of his education he enjoyed 
great advantages. After studying at Glas- 
gow, where fais father was Professor of Divin- 
ity, he was sent to one of the exhibitions of 
that. university at Baliol College, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees in Physic, by 
which he became a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians in London,..and was soon after 
elected Fellow.of the Royal Society. Atan 
early period he came to London and was .an 
inmate with his uncle, Dr. William, Hunter, 
at that time lecturing to.a numerous class of 
pupils, and who had the superintendence of his 
education. After demonstrating in the dis- 
secting room with the celebrated and learned 
Mr..Cruickshanks, he became, on the death 
of his uncle joint. lecturer. with him, and. 
continued to lecture until, 1799. 

Dr. Baillie’s practice.as a physician was 
for several years extremely small, and he 
often complained of the little he. had to do; 
indeed, at one time he thought of leaving 
the metropolis. In the year 1787, he was 
elected physician to St. George’s Hospital ; 
,and he now: began to find his practice in- 
crease. About : this period he ‘married, 

Dr. Denman, the eelebrated .accoucheur 
of the day; liad tivo daughters; Mr. Croft, 
afterward Sir, Richard, married one, . Dr. 

Baillie, the other. The confidence which the 
two first obtained in the higher circles of 
society, was great and extensive; and they 
lost no:-opportunity of requiring the opinion 
and attendanee of their relation. Dr. Bail-, 
he’s pupils had now gone yearly to every part 
of Iingland, and the Indies, and were not 
merely. enforcing the principles and doc 
trines of their master, whose lectures they 
had. heard delivered with such lucid order, 
and. clearness \of . expression, as to convey 
information in the most simple, and intel- 
ligible manner'; but were sending their -pa< 
tients. from the most. distant parts to. profit 
by his advice and experience. .Two, other 
circumstanees soon occurred, which at once. 
placed: Dr. Baillie ina -:practice before 
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unheard of. His uncle’s, and his own great 
friend, Dr. Pitcairn, who was in great. prac- 
tice, was, from ill health, obliged to leave 
England for a more temperate climate, and 
he previously introduced him to all. his 
patients ; and Dr. Warren, who had enjoyed 
the greater part of the practice of the nobility 
was suddenly cut off. .There was no prac- 
titioner left whose opportunities had fitted 
him’ to take the lead, and thus a field was 
opened for aspiring genius, ability, skill, and 
perseverance, which Dr. Baillie soon occu~ 
pied, and from which he reaped an abundant 
harvest for more than twenty year's. 

Before he discontinued his lectures: in 
1799, he published an octavo volume, on 
Morbid Anatomy, in which is ¢ompressed 
more accurate and more useful information 
than is to be found. in the elaborate works of 
Bonetus, Morgagni, and Lieutaud. ‘This 
was followed by a large work, consisting 
of aseries of splendid engravings to illus~ 
trate. Morbid Anatomy. He also gave. a 
description of the gravid uterus, and many, 
important contributions to the transactions 
and medical collections of the time. 

‘Dr. Baillie presented his collection of 
specimens of Morbid Parts to the College of 
Physicians, with a sum of money to be ex- 
pended in keeping them in order. 

The professional and moral character of 
this great physician cannot be too highly 
appreciated, To his brethren, amongst whony 
he might, from his extensive and. peculiar 
practice, have exercised a high, and reserved, 
deportment, he was humbiless attentive, com- 
municative, and kind ; and he never permit 
ted the capriee of a -patient. or friends to 
interfere with the conduct. of, or injure a 
practitioner, when unjustly censured, 

In the exercise of his practice, he dis- 
played. a discriminating and profound know- 
ledge; happy in the conception of the eanse 
of evn pttieas, he distinguished diseases from 
those with which they might have been con- 
founded, and pointed out. their. probable 
progress and termination; and in. delivering 
his opinion, he expressed himself with clear- 
ness, decision, and candour. 

His moral character was adorned aby. the 
strictest virtues, and ample charities. .. He 
died in the year 1823, in, the sixty-third, year 
of his age, from a gr sive decay ofthe powers) 
of nature, | continuing to practise until, about 

a. year before his deaths leaving, a wife, a 
son, a daughter, and a sister, Miss Joanna 
Baillie, who has acquiredja degree of. emi- 
nence surpassed by none of her sex in anyage.’ 
A few of his private professional friends have 
directed:a simple tablet and bust from ‘the 
chisel of Chantry, to be placed. in \ West- 
minster Abbey, to perpetuate his high and 
honourable professional character, and his 
many private virtitess : 

BAILLOU, Gutttatwer oe, coment 
called Ballonits; was born in 1538 at Parisy 
where he graduated; and attained consider- 
able. efiitieride, 1 He was very active in the 
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contest. for precedence between the physi- 
cians and surgeons, which was at length de- 
cided in favour of the former. His writings 
are numerous, though not now much esteeri< 
ed; but he appears to have been the first, 
who properly discriminated between gout 
and rheumatism. 

Ba‘ta. The plaintain-tree. 

BALZA’NA. (Badava; from Barre, to 
cast, from its power in casting up water.) 
The name of a genus of animals. Class, 
Mammalia ; Order, Cee. 

BaL@NA MACROCEPHALA. The systematic 
name of a species of whale. 

Balais ruby. See Spinelle. 

BALANCE. “ The beginning and end 
of every exact chemical process consists in 
weighing. With imperfect instruments this 
operation will be tedious and inaccurate ; 
‘but with a good balance, the result will be 
satisfactory ; and much time, which is’ so 
precious in experimental researches, will be 
saved. ; 

The balance is a lever, the axis of motion 
of which is formed with an edge like that 
of a knife; and the two dishes at its extre- 
mities are hung upon edges of the same 
kind. These edges are tirst made. sharp, 
and then rounded with a fine hone, or a 
piece of buff leather. ‘The excellence of 
the instrument depends, in a great measure, 
on the regular form of this ‘rounded part. 
When the ‘lever is considered as a mere line, 
the two outer edges are called points of sus- 
pension, and the inner the fulcrum. ‘The 
points of suspension are supposed to be at 
equal distances from the fulcrum, and ‘to be 
pressed with equal weights when loaded. 

1. If the fulcrum be placed in the centre 
of gravity of the beam, and the three edges 
Hie all in the same right line, the balance will 
have no tendency to one position more than 
another, but will rest in any position it may 
be placed in, whether the scales be on or off, 
empty or loaded. 

2. If the centre of gravity of the beam, 
when level, be immediately above the ful- 
erum, it will overset by the smallest action ; 
that is, the end which is lowest will descend: 
‘and ‘it will do this with more swiftness, the 
higher the centre of gravity, and the less the 
points of suspension are loaded. 

3. But if the centre of gravity of the 
beam be immediately below the fulcrum, the 

beam will not rest in any position but when 
level; and, if disturbed from this position, 
and then left at liberty, it will vibrate, and 
‘at last come to rest on the level. Its vibra- 
‘tions will be quicker, and its horizontal ten- 
deney stronger, the lower the centre of gra- 
vity, and the less the weights upon the points 
of suspensicn. 

4, If the fulcrum be below the line join- 
ing the points of suspension, and ‘these be 
loaded, the beami will overset, unless pre- 
Werited: by the weight of the beam tending to 
produce: a. horizontal position. In: this ‘last 
cease, small weights will equilibrate; a cer- 


making weights by bisection. 


the edge. 
easily obtained. 
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tain exact weight will rest in any position of 
the beam; and all greater weights will cause 
the beam to overset. . Many scales are often 
made this way, and will overset with any 
considerable load. 

5. If the fulcrum be above the line join- 
ing the-points of suspension, the beam will 
come to the horizontal position, unless pre- 
vented by its own weight. If the centre of 
gravity of the beam be nearly in the fulcrum, 
all the vibrations of the loaded beam will be 
made in times nearly equal, unless the 
weights be very small, when they will be 
slower. The vibrations of balances are 
quickey, and the horizontal tendency stronger, 
the higher the fulcrum. © — 

6. If the arms of a balance be unequal, 
the weights in equipoise will be unequal in 
the same proportion. It isa severe check 
upon a workman to keep the arms equal, 
while he is making the other adjustments in 
a strong and inflexible beam. 

7. ‘The equality of the arms of a balance 
is of use, in scientific pursuits; chiefly, in 
A, balance 
with unequal arms will weigh .as accurately 
as another of the same workmanship: with 
equal arms, provided the standard weight 
itself be first counterpoised, then taken out 


of the scale, and the thing to be weighed be 


put into the scale, and adjusted against the 
eounterpoise ; or when proportional quanti- 
ties only ave considered, as in chemical’ and 
in other philosophical experiments, the bo- 
dies and products under examination may 
be weighed against the weights, taking care 
always to put the weights into the same 
scale. For then, though the bodies may 
not be really equal to the weights, yet their 
proportions. among each other may he the 
same as if they had been accurately so. 

8. But though the quality of the arms 
may be well dispensed with, yet it is indis« 
pensably necessary that their relative lengths, 
whatever they may be, should continue inva- 
riable, For this purpose, it is necessary, 
either that the three edges be all truly paral- 
lel, or that the points of suspension and sup- 
port should be always in the same part of 
This last requisite is the most 


The balances made in London are usually 
constructed in such a manner, that the bear- 
ing parts form notches in the other parts of 
the'edges; so that the seales being set to vi- 
brate, all the parts naturally fall into’ the 
same bearing. The balances made: in: the 
country have the fulcrum edge straight, and 
confined to one constant bearing by two side 
plates. But the points of suspension are re- 
ferred to notches in the edges, like the Lon- 


‘don balances. The balances here mentioned, 


which come from the country, are enclosed” 


in a small iron japanned box ; and are to be 


met with at Birmingham and Sheffield ware- 
houses, though less frequently than some 
years ago ; because a packet contrivance for 
weighing guineas and half-guineas has got 
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possession of the market. They are, in ge- 
neral, well made and adjusted, turn with the 
twentieth of a grain when empty, and will 
sensibly show the tenth of a grain, with an 
ounce in each scale. Their price is from 
five shillings to half a guinea; but those 
which are under seven shillings have not 
their edges hardened, and consequently are 
not durable. This may be ascertained by 
the purchaser, by passing the point of a 
penknife across the small piece which goes 
through one of the end boxes: if it make 
any mark or impression, the part is soft. 

9. If a beam be adjusted so as to have no 
tendency to any one position, and the scales 
be equally loaded ; then, if a small weight 
be added in one of the scales, that balance 
will turn, and the points of suspension will 
move with an accelerated motion, similar to 
that of falling bodies, but as much slower, 
in proportion, very nearly, as the added 
weight is less than the whole weight borne 
by the fulerum. 

10. The stronger the tendency to a hori- 
zontal position in any balance, or the quicker 
its vibrations, the greater additional weight 
will be required to cause it to turn, or: in- 
cline to any given angle. No balance, 
therefore, can turn so quick as the motion 
deduced, Such a balance as is there de- 
scribed, if it were to turn with the ten- 
thousandth part of the weight, would move 
at quickest ten thousand times slower than 
falling bodies; that is, the dish containing 
the weight, instead of falling through sixteen 
feet in a second of time, would fall through 
only two hundred parts of an inch, and it 
would require four seconds to move through 
one-third part of an inch ; consequently all 
accurate weighing must be slow. If the in- 
dices of two balances be of equal lengths, 
that index. which is connected with. the 
shorter balance will move proportionally 
quicker’ than the other. Long beams are 
the most in request, because they are thought 
to have less friction: this is doubtful; but 
the quicker angular motion, greater strength, 
and less weight of a short balance, are cer- 
tainly advantages. 

11. Very delicate balances are not only 
useful in nice experiments, but are likewise 
much more éxpeditious than others in com- 
mon weighing. If a pair of scales with a 
‘certain load be barely sensible to one-tenth 
of a grain, it will require a considerable time 
to ascertain the weight to that degree of ac- 
curacy, because the turn must be observed 
several times over, and is very small. But 
if no greater accuracy were required, and 
scales were used which would turn with the 
hundredth of a grain, a tenth of a grain, 
more or less, would make so great a differ- 
ence in the turn, that it would be seen im- 
mediately. 

12. If a balance be found to turn with a 
certain addition, and is not moved by any 
smaller weight, a greater sensibility may be 
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“be raised or depressed. 
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given to that balance, by producing a tre- 
mulous motion in its parts. Thus, if the 
edge of a blunt saw, a file, or other, similar 
instrument, be drawn along any part of the 
case or support of a balance, it will produce 
a jarring, which will diminish the friction 
on the moving parts so much, that the turn 
will be evident with one-third or one-fourth 
of the addition that would else have been 
required. In this way, a beam which would 
barely turn by the addition of one-tenth of a 
grain, will turn with one-thirtieth or fortieth 
of a grain. 

13. A balance, the horieonttal tendency of 
which depends only on its own weight, will 
turn with the same addition, whatever may 
be the load; except so far as a greater load 
will produce a greater friction. 

14. But a balance, the horizontal tondendal 
of which depends only on the elevation of 
the fulcrum, will be less sensible the greater 
the load; and the addition requisite to pro- 
duce an equal turn will be in proportion to 
the load itself. 

15. In order to regulate the horizontal 
tendency in some beams, the fulerum is 
placed below the points of suspension, and a 
sliding weight is put upon the cock or index, 
by means of which the centre of gravity may 
This is a useful 
contrivance. 

16. Weights are made by a subdivision 
of a standard weight. If the weight be con- 
tinually halved, it will produce the common 
pile, which is the smallest number for weigh- 
ing between its extremes, without placing 
any weight in the scale with the body under 
examination, Granulated lead is a very 
convenient substance to be used in this ope- 
ration of halving, which, however, is very 
tedious. The readiest way to subdivide small 
weights, consists in weighing a certain quan- 
tity of small wire, and afterward cutting it 
into such parts, by measure, as are desired ; 
or the wire may be wrapped close round two 
pins, and then cut asunder with a knife. By 
this means it will be divided into a great 
number of equal lengths, or small rings. 
The wire ought to be so thin, as that one of 
these rings may barely produce a sensible 
effect on the beam. If any quantity (as, for 
example, a grain) of these rings be weighed, 
and the number then reckoned, the grain 
may be subdivided in any proportion, by di- 
viding that number, and making the weights 
equal ; to as many of the rings as 5 the quotient 
of the division denotes. Then, if 750 of the 
rings amounted to a grain, and it were re- 
quired to divide the grain decimally, down- 
wards, 9-10ths would be equal to 675 rings, 
8-10ths would be equal to 600 rings, 7-10ths 
to 525 rings, &c. Small weights may be 
made of thin leaf brass. Jewellers’ foil is a © 
good material for weights below 1-10th of a 
grain, as low as to 1-100th of a grain; and | 
all lower quantities may be either estimated 
by the position of the index, or shown by 
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_actually counting the rings of wire, the value 
of which has been determined. 
_17. In philosophical experiments, it will 


_be found very convenient to admit no more 


than one dimension of weight. The grain 
is of that magnitude as to deserve the pre- 
ference. With regard to the number of 
weights the chemists ought to be provided 
with, writers have differed according to their 
habits and views. Mathematicians have com- 
puted the least possible number, with which 
all weights within certain limits might be 


ascertained; but their determination is of 


little use. Because, with so small a num- 
ber, it must often happen, that the scales 
will be heavily loaded with weights on each 


side, put in with a view only to determine 


the difference between them. It is not the 
least possible number of weights which it is 


‘necessary an operator should buy to effect 
his purpose, that we ought to inquire after, 
_but the most convenient number for ascer- 
_taining his inquiries with accuracy and ex- 


pedition. The error of adjustment is the 


least possible, when only one weight is in 


the scale; that is, a single weight of five 
grains is twice as likely to be true, as two 
weights, one of three, and the other of two 
grains, put into the dish to supply the place 
of the single five; because each of these last 


has its own probability of error in adjust- 


ment. But since it is as inconsistent with 


_ convenience to provide a single weight, as it 


would be to have a single character for every 
number; and as we have nine characters, 
which we use in rotation, to express higher 
values according ta their position, it will be 


. found very serviceable to make the set of 


weights correspond with our numerical sys- 
tem. This directs us to the set of weights as 
follows: 1000 grains, 900 g. 800 g. 700 g. 
600 g. 500g. 400g. 300g. 200g. 100g. 
50g. 40g. 30g. 
20g. 10g. 9g. 8g. Tg. 6g. 5g. 42. 


3g. 2g. 1g. He. te He he bs te: 
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With these the 
philosopher wil! always have the same num- 
ber of weights in his scales as there are 
figures in the number expressing the weights 
in grains. Thus 742.5 grains will be weigh- 
ed by the weights 700, 40,2, and 5-10ths.”’ 
—Ure’s Chemical Dictionary. 

BavanrNum oteum. Oil of the ben-nut. 

Batanoca’stanum. (From faadavos, a 
nut, and kasavov, a chesnut; so called from 
its tuberous root.) The earth-nut. See 
Bunium bulbocastanum. . 

BA’LANOS. (From Baddwe, to cast ; 
because it sheds its fruit upon the ground. ) 
Balanus. 1. An acorn. 

2. The oak-tree. See Quercus robur. 

3. Theophrastus uses it sometimes to ex- 


. press any glandiferous tree. 


4, From the simfilitude of form, this word 
\18 used to express suppositories and pes- 
saries, Badavos signifying a nut. . 
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'5.”.A name of the glans penis. * 

Balas ruby. See Spinelle. 

BALAU'STIUM.™~ (From Baauos, vari- 
ous, and ave, to dry; so called from the 
variety of its colours, and its becoming soon 
dry; or from BAasavw, to germinate.) Ba- 
laustia. <A large rose-like flower, of a red 
colour, the produce of the plant from which 
we obtain the granate. See Punica gra- 
natum. 

BALBU’TIES. (From Ba€aéw, to stamé 
mer; or from balbel, Heb. to stammer.) A 
defect of speech ; properly, that sort of stam- 
mering where the patient sometimes hesitates, 
and immediately after, speaks precipitately. 
It is the Psellismus balbutiens of Cullen. 


Baldmoney. See Mthusa meum. 
Baldwin's phosphorus. Ignited nitrate of 
lime. 


BALISMUS. (Baddccouos ; from Barrrzw, 
tripudio, pedibus plando.) ‘The specific name 
of a‘disease in Good’s genus Synclonus for 
shaking palsy. See Chorea and Tremor.» 

BALI'STA. (From Baadda@, to cast.) The 
astragulus, a bone of the foot, was formerly 
called os balistee, because the ancients used ~ 
to cast it from their slings. 

BALLOON. (Ballon, or balon, French.) 
1. A large glass receiver in the form of a 
hollow globe. For certain chemical oper- 
ations balloons are made with two necks, 
placed opposite to each other; one to re- 
ceive the neck of a retort, and the other to 
enter the neck of a second balloon: this ap- 
paratus is called enfiladed balloons. Their 
use is to increase the whole space of the re- 
ceiver, because any number of these may be 
adjusted to each other. The only one of 
these vessels which is generally used, is a 
small oblong balloon with two necks, which 
is to be luted to the retort, and to the re- 
ceiver, or great balloon; it serves to remove 
this receiver from the body of the furnace, and 
to hinder it from being too much heated. 

2. A spherical bag filled with a gas of a 
small specific gravity, or with heated air, by 
the bhuayancy of which it is raised into the 
atmosphere. 

BALLO/TE. (Frem BaddAw, to send 
forth, and ous, wtos, the ear; because it ' 
sends forth flowers like ears.) Ballota. The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Didy- 


-namia; Order, Gymnospermia. 


Battore nicra. Stinking horehound. 
A nettle-like plant, used, when boiled, by 
the country people against scurvy and cuta- 


_Neous eruptions. 


BALM. See Melissa. 3 

Balm of Gilead. See Dracocephalum. 

Balm of Mecca. See Amyris gileadensis,, 

Balm, Turkey. See Dracocephalum. 

BA/LNEUM. (Balneumm, ei. n. Badra- 
veoy, a bath.) A bath, or bathing-house. 
See Bath. 

Batyeum animate. The wrapping any 
part of an animal, just killed, round the 
body, or a limb. ; . 
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BauNeum arena. A sand-bath for che- 
mical purposes. See Bath. 


BauNEUM catipum. <A _ hot-bath. See 
“Bath. 

Bauneum rericipum. A cold bath. See 
Bath, 
-- BALNEUM MARLE. nagaaahe maris. A 


See Bath. 
A bath impreg- 


-warm-water bath. 
BAtNEUM MEDICATUM. 

nated with drugs. 
Batneum siccum. Balneum cinereum. 

-A dry bath, either with ashes, sand, or iron 


‘filings. 
Batneum sutpuurruM. A sulphurous 
‘bath. 
Batneum teripum. A tepid bath. See 
Baths 
Batnxum varoris. A vapour bath. 
BA’LSAM. (Balsamum; from baal 


samen, Hebrew.) The term balsam -was 
anciently applied to any strong-scented, 
natural vegetable resin of about the fluidity 
of treacle. inflammable, not miscible with 
“water, without addition, and supposed to be 
possessed of many medical virtues. All 
‘the turpentines, the Peruvian balsam, co- 
paiba balsam, &c. are examples of natural 
balsams. Besides, many medicines com- 
‘pounded of various resins, or oils, and 
‘brought to this consistence, obtained the 
name of balsam. Latterly, however, che- 
“mists have restricted this term to vegetable 
juices, ‘either liquid, or which s spontaneously 
“become concrete, consisting of a substance of 
a resinous nature, combined with ‘benzoic 
acid, or which are capable of affording ben- 
zoie acid, ‘by being heated alone, or with 
water. .They are insoluble in water, but 
‘readily dissolve in alcohol and xther. ‘The 
‘liquid balsams are copaiva, opo-balsam, 
Peru, styrax, Tolu; the concrete are ben- 
-zoin, dragon’s bldod: and storax. 

Spiele apple, male. ‘The fruit of the 
elaterium. See Momordica elaterium. 

Balsam, artificial. Compound medicines 
are thus termed which are made of a bal- 
samic consistence and fragrance. ‘They are 
generally composed of expressed or ethereal 
‘oils, resins, and other solid bodies, which 
give them the consistence of butter. The 
“basis, or body of them, is expressed oil of 
nutmeg, and frequently wax, butter, &c. 
They are usually tinged with cinnabar and 
saffron. 

Balsam of Canada. See Pinus Balsamea. 

Balsam, Canary. See Dracocephalum. 

Balsam of Copaiba. See Copaifera offici- 
nails. 

Balsam, natural. A resin which has not 
yet assumed the concrete form, but still con- 
tinues in a fluid state, is so called, as com- 
mon turpentine, balsamum copaiva, peru- 
yvianum, tolutanum, &c. 

Balsam, Peruvian. 

ferum. te 


‘Balsam of sulphur. See Balsamum sul 


phuris. 
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Balsam of Tolu. See Toluifera balsa- 


mum. 
Balsam, Turkey. See Dracocephalum. — 
BALSAMA’TIO. (From balsamum, a 


balsam.) The embalming of dead bodies. 
Batsa'mea. (From balsamum, balsam, ) 
The balm of Gilead fir; so called from its 
odour. See Pinus balsamea. 
Batsamera/on. (From balsamum, bal-~ 
sam, and eAatov, oil.) Balm of Gilead, or 


true balsamum Judiacum, 


- Baltsami orzrum. Balm of Gilead. ~~ 
BALSA’MIC. (Balsamica, se. medi- 
camenta ; from Badcapnoyv, balsam.) A term 
generally applied to substances of a smooth . 


‘and oily consistence, which possess emollient, 


sweet, and generally aromatic qualities. 
Hoffman ealls those medicines by this name, 
which are hot and acrid, and also the natural - 
balsams, stimulating gums, &c. by which 
the vital heat is increased. Dr. Cullen 
speaks of them under the joint title of bal- 
samica et resinosa, considering that turpen- 
tine is the basis of all balsams. 
BALSAMI’FERA. (From balsamum, 
balsam, and fero, to bear.) Balsam berry. 
- BALSAMIFERA BRAZILIENSIS. The copaiba 
Kae: See Copa ifera officinalis. 
BatsaMIFERA INDICANA. Peruvian bal- 


sam tree. See Myrexylon peruiferum. . 
BAtsamMira FOMINEA. See Achillea 
ageratum. +. 
Barsamira turea. See Polygonum per- 

stcaria. 
Batsamira Mason, See Tanacetum bal- 
samita. | 
Barsamita mas. See Tanacelum bal- 
samita. 
BatsAaMITA MINOR. Sweet maudlin. 
BA’LSAMUM. (From baal samen, tlie 


Hebrew for the prince of oils.) A Balsam. 
See Balsam. 

BaALsAMUM GYPTIACUM. 
gileadensis. 

BaLsAMUM ALPINUM. 
densis. 

BAaLsAMUM AMERICANUM. 
lon peruiferum. 

BatsaMuM ANopyNuM. <A_ preparation 
made from tacamahacca, distilled with tur- 
pentine and soap liniment; and tincture of 
opium, but there were a great number of 
balsams sold under this name formerly. ~ 

Barsamum arc. A preparation com- 
posed of gum-elemi and suet. 


See dAmyris 
See dmyris gilea- 


See Myroxy- 


BatsaMum asiaticum. See Amyris 
gileadensis. es 

BALSAMUM BRAZILIENSE. See Pinus 
balsamea. 

BALsAMUM CANADENSE. See Pinus bal- 
samea. 


BaLsamMum cernHaticum. <A distillation 


‘from oils, nutmegs, cloves, amber, &c. ' 
se Myroxylon Perui- . 


BatsaMum.- COMMENDATORIS. A compo- 
sition of storax,-benzoe,*myrrh, aloes. » 

BatsaMuM copaina, | See- Gipanie 
officinalis. 


; 
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BatsAMUM EMBRYONUM. A preparation 


of aniseed, fallen into disuse. 


BALsAMUM GENUINUM ANTIQUORUM. See 
Amyris gileadensis. 

BalsaAMuUM GILEADENSE. See -Amyris 
gileadensis. 

Batsamum evuatacinum. Balsam of 


Peru and spirits of wine. 
_BatsaMuM GuUIDONISs. 
samum anodynum. 

BatsamMuM HuNGARICUM. A balsam pre- 
pared from a coniferous tree on the Car- 
pathian mountains, 

BatsaMuM JUDAICUM. 
gileadensis. : 

BatsaMuM LucaTELLI. 


The same as bal- 


See <dmyris 


(Lucatelli ; so 


called from its inventor Lucatellus.) A , 


preparation made of oil, turpentine, wax, 
and red saunders; now disused ; formerly 
exhibited in coughs of long standing. 

Batsamum mas. ‘Fhe herb costmary. 
-See Fanacetwm balsamita. 

BatsaAMuM E MECCA. 
densis. 

BatsAMUM MEXICANUM. 
peruiferum. 

BaisaMum Novum. A new balsam from 
-ared fruit in the West Indies. 

' BatsamMuM ovorirerum. A preparation 
of oil, wax, and any essential oil. 

Batsamum rersicum. <A balsam com- 
posed of storax, benzoe, myrrh, and aloes. 

Batsamum PERuvIANUM. See Myroay- 
lon peruiferum. 

BaksaMUM RACKASEFRA. ‘This balsam, 

which is inoderous when cold, but of a 
smell approaching to that of Tolu balsam 
-when heated, is brought from India in 
-gourd shells. It is slightly bitter to the 
‘taste, and adheres to the teeth, on chewing. 
It is supposed to be one of the factitious 
-balsams, and is scarcely ever preseribed in 
this country. 

Batsamum samecu. A factitious bal- 
sam, composed of tartar, and spirits of wine. 
| Batsamum saronaceuM. A name given 
to the preparation very similar to the com- 
pound soap liniment. 

‘Bausamum saturni. . The remedy so 
named is prepared by dissolving the acetate 
of lead in oil of turpentine, by digesting 
the mixture till it acquires a red colour. 
This is found to be a good remedy for 
cleansing foul ulcers ; but it is not acknow- 
ledged in our dispensatories. 

BatsaMUM SfYRACIS  BENZOINI. 
Styrax benzoin. 

BaLsAMUM SUCCINI. 

‘BatsaMumM suLPHURIS. 
sulphur in oil, 

». BatsamMuM suLPHuRIS ANISATUM. 


See Amyris gilea- 


See Myroxylon 


See 


Oil of amber. . 
A solution of 


Tere- 


~ binthinated balsam of sulphur, and oil of 


aniseed, 
 BatsamMuM sULPHURIS BARBADENSE. Sul- 
phur boiled with Barbadoes tar. aed 
-. Batsamum sutpHuris crassum. Thick 
balsam of sulphur. | ; : 


” 
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BatsamMuM sv.pnuris: simp.ex.  Sul- 


' phur boiled with oil. 


BatsaMuUM SULPHURIS TEREBINTHINATUM. 
This is made by digesting the sulphur with 
oil of turpentine; it is now confined to 
veterinary medicine. 

BaLsaMuUM syRIACUM, 
densis. 

BatsaMuM TOLUTANUM. 
balsamum. Fi 

BatsaMum tTRaumMaticuM. Vulnerary 
balsam. <A form of medicine intended to 
supply the place of the tincture commonly 
called Friar’s balsam, so famous for curing 
old ulcers. The London College have 
named it Tinctura Benzoini composita. 

BatsaMuM UNIVERSALE. The unguen- 
tum saturninum of old pharmacopeeias. See 
€eratum plumbi compositum. 

Batsamum verum. See Amyris gilea- 
densis. 

BatsamMum viryor. Linseed-oil, turpen- 
tine, and verdigris mixed together, 

BatsaAMuM VITA HOFFMANNI. Beawme 
de vie. An artificial balsam, so named from 
its inventor, and composed of a great variety 
of the warmest and most grateful essential 
oils, such as nutmegs, cloves, lavender, &c. 
with balsam of Peru, dissolved in highly 
rectified spirit of wine; but it is now greatly 
abridged in the number of ifigredients, and 
but little used, 

Bauzoy'num. The gum-benjamin, 

BAMBA’LIO. (From fapBaww, ta 
speak inarticulately.) A person who stam- 
mers, or lisps. 

Bamso’. 
Arundo bambos. 

Ba’mia Moscuata. See Hibiscus. 

Bamizr. ‘The name of a plant common 
in Egypt, the husk of which they: dress with 
meat, and, from its agreeable flavour, make 
great use of it in their ragouts. 

Ban a/rzorn. The coffee-tree. 

Bana’na. An Indian word, 
sapientum. 

Bananerra. See Banana. 
Ba’ncra. The wild parsnip. 
BANDAGE. Deligatio. Fascia. An 
apparatus consisting of one or several] pieces 
of linen, or flannel, and intended for co- 
vering or surrounding parts of the body for 
surgical purposes. Bandages are either 
simple or compound. The chief of the 
simple are the circular, the spiral, the 
uniting, the retaining, the expellent, and 
the creeping. ‘The compound bandages used 
in surgery, are the T bandage, the suspen- 
sory one, the capistrum, the eighteen-tail 
bandage, and others, to be met with in sur- 

gical treatises. 

‘Banpv’ns, A plant which grows in 
Ceylon, the root of which is said to be as- 
tringent. . 

Banau'z. Range. A species of opiate 
in great use throughout the East, for its in- 
toxicating qualities. It is the leaf of a kind 


See Amyris gilea- 
See Toluifera 


(An Indian root.) See 


See Musa 
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of wild hemp, growing in the countries of 
the Levant, and made into powder, pills, or 


conserves, 


Ba‘nica. The wild parsnip. 

Banrtas. See Epidendrum vanilla. 
“Banrtia. See Epidendrum vanilla. 

Bao'saz. See Adansonia digitata, 

Ba'prica coccus. Kermes berries. 

BAPTISTE’RIUM. (From fara, to 


immerge.) A bath, or repository of water, 
to wash the body. 

Barrrstrum. (From Banrlw, to dye.) 
o species of wild mustard, so called from 

ts reddish colour. 

Ba/rac. (From borak, Arabian, a 
did.|} Barach panis. Nitre. 

Ba‘Ras. (Arabian.) In M. A. Retetnus, 
it is synonymous with Alphus, or Leuce. 


Bara‘turum. (Arabian.) Any cavity or 
hollow place. 
BA’RBA, (From barbarus, because 


wild nations are usually unshaven.) 1. The 
beard of man. 

2. In botany a species of pubescence, or 
down, with which the surface of some plants 
are covered sometimes in patches ; as in the 
leaves of the Mesembryanthemum barbatum. 

3. Some vegetables have the specific name 
of barba, the ramifications of which are bushy, 
like’a beard, as Barba jovis, &c. 

- Barna aronis. See drum maculatum. 
Barsa capra. See Spirea ulmaria. 
Barba uirci. See Tragopogon. 

Barza sovis. Jupiter’s beard. This 
name is given to several plants, as the silver 
bush; the Sempervivum ding and of a 
species of anthyllis. 

BARBADOES. The name of an island 
in the West Indies, from which we obtain 
a mineral tar, and several medicinal plants. 

Barbadoes cherry. See Malphigia glabra. 

Barbadoes nut. See Jatropha curcas. 

Barbadoes tar. See Petroleum barbadense, 
the use of which in medicine is limited to 
its external application, at times, in paraly- 
tic cases. 

Barsa‘rea. (From St. Barbary, who 
is said to have found its virtues.) See Ery- 
simum barbarea. 

Barza’r1a. Barbaricwum. An obsolete 
term formerly : applied to rhubarb. 

Barparo'ss# PILuLA. Barbarossa’s pill. 
An ancient composition of quicksilver, rhu- 
barb, diagridium, musk, amber, &c. It was 
the first internal mercurial medicine which 
obtained any real credit. 

Ba’‘rzanum. ‘The name of a plaster in 
Scribonius Largus. 

Barzsatina. ‘A Persian vermifuge seed. 

BARBA/‘TUS. (From barba, a beard). 
Bearded ; 


bryanthemum barbatum, and Spananthe Lelg 
tculata. 

 BA/RBEL. Bardo. An oblong fish, re- 
7 sembling the pike, the eating of the roe of 
which often brings on the cholera. 


applied to a leaf which has a> 
hairy or ‘peard-like pubescence ; as Mesem- : 
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BARBERRY. See Berberis. . 

BARBEYRAC, Cuarurs. A French 
physician of the 17th century, who gradu- 
ated and settled at Montpelier, where he 
acquired great celebrity. He died in 1699, 
at the age of about 70, having published 
little, except a. good account of the diseases 
of the chest and stomach in females. Mr. 
Locke, who became intimate with him 
abroad, considered him very similar in his 
manners and opinions to Sydenham. His 
practice is said to have been distingimahed 
for simplicity and energy. 

Barzo’ra. The barbut. A small river-fish. 
It is remarkable for the size of its liver, which 
is esteemed the most delicate part of it. 

BARDA'NA. (From bardus, foolish ; 
because silly people are apt to throw them 
on the garments of passengers, having the 
property of sticking to whatever they touch.) 
Burdock. See Arctium lappa. 

BARE’GE. The small village of Ba- 
rege, celebrated for its thermal waters, is 
situated on the French side of the Pyreneés, 
about half way between the Mediterranean 
and the Bay of Biscay. The hot springs 


‘are four in number. They have all the same 


component parts, but differ somewhat in 
their temperature, and in the quantity of sul- 
phur, the hottest being most strongly pene- 
trated with this active ingredient. The 
coolest of these waters raises Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer to 73 deg. ; the hottest to 120 
deg... Barege waters are remarkable forja © 
very smooth soapy feel; they render the 


skin very supple and pliable, and dissolve 


perfectly well soap and animal lymph; and 
are resorted to as a bath in resolving tu- 
mours of various kinds, rigidities, and con- 
tractions of the tendons, stiffness of the joints, 
left by rheumatic and gouty complaints, and 
are highly serviceable in cutaneous eruptions. 
Internally taken, this water gives considera- 
ble relief in disorders of the stomach, espe- 
cially attended with acidity and heart-burn, 
in obstinate colics, jaundice, and in gravel, 
and other affections of the urinary organs. : 

Barreua. See Barilla. i 

BARI/LLA. Barillor; Bariglia. The 
term given in commerce to the impure soda 
imported from Spain and the Levant. It — 
is made by burning to ashes different plants 
that grow on the sea shore, chiefly of the 
genus salsola,.and is brought to us in hard 
porous masses, of a speckled brown colour. 
Kelp, which is made in this country by burn- 
ing sea weeds, and is called British barilla,is 
much more impure. - 

BARIUM. (From barytes, from which 
it is obtained.) The metallic basis of the 
earth barytes, so named by Sir Hamphrey 
Davy, who discovered it. 

‘“< Take pure barytes, make it into a paste. 


- with water, and put this ona plate of plati- 


num. Make a cavity in the-middle of the 
‘barytes, into which a globule of mercury is 
to be placed. Touch the globule with the 
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negative wire, and the platinum with the 
positive wire, of a voltaic bartery of about 
100 pairs of plates in good action. In a short 
time an amalgam will be formed, consisting 
of mercury and barium. This amalgam 
must be introduced into a little bent tube, 
made of glass ‘free from lead, sealed at one 
end, which being filled with the vapour of 
naphtha, is then to be hermetically sealed at 
the other end. Heat must be applied to the 
recurved end of the tube, where the amal- 
gam lies. The mercury will distil over, 
while the bariuin will remain. 

This metal is of a dark grey colour, witha 
lustre inferior to that of cast iron. It is fu- 
sible at a red heat. Its density is superior 
to that of sulphuric acid; for though sur- 
rounded with globules of gas, it sinks imme- 
diately in that liquid. When exposed to air, 
it instantly becomes covered with a crust of 
barytes; and when gently heated in air, 
burns with a deep red light. _ It effervesces 
violently in water, converting this liquid 
into a solution of barytes.”’ 

BARK, A term very frequently em- 
ployed to signify by way of eminence, 
Peruvian bark. See Cinchona. 

Bark, Carribean. See Cinchona Caribea. 

Bark, Jamaica. See Cinchona Caribea. 

Bark, Peruvian. See Cinchona. 

Bark, red. See Cinchona oblongifolia. 

Bark, yellow. See Cinchona cordifolia. 

BARLEY. See Hordeum. 

Barley, caustic. See Cevadilta. 

Barley, pearl. See Hordeum. 

BARM.» See Fermentum cerevisiae. 

BARNET. A town near London, 
where there is a mineral water; of a purg- 
ing kind, of a similar quality to that of Ep- 
som, and about half its strength. 

BARO'METER. (From Bapos, weight, 
and «etpov, measure.) An instrument to 
determine the weight of the air; it is com- 
monly called a weather-glass. 


Baxotyte. A carbonate of barytes 

Baro’nes. Small worms; called also 
Nepones. 

Baro’rtis, A black stone, said to be an 


_ antidote to venomous bites. 

BA‘ROS. (Bapos.) Gravity. 1. Hip- 
pocrates uses this word to express by it, an 
uneasy weight in any part. 

2. It is alsothe Indian name for a species 
of camphire, which is distilled from the roots 
of the true cinnamon-tree. 

Barras. Galipot. The resinous incrust- 
ation on the wounds made in fir-trees. 

Barren Flower. See Flos. 

BA/RRENNESS. See Sterility. 

BA'RTHOLINE, Tuomas, was born 
at Copenhagen in 1616. After studying in 
various parts of Europe, particularly Padua, 
and graduating at Basil, he became professor 
of anatomy in his native city ; in which 
office he greatly distinguished himself, as 


* 


He was the first who described the lympha- 


poison. 
well as in many. other branches of learning. | 
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tics with accuracy; though. some of these 
vessels, as well as the lacteals and thoracic 
duct, had been before discovered by other 
anatomists. Besides many learned works 
which he published, several others were 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1670; 
and he particularly regretted a dissertation 
on the ancient practice of midwifery, of 
which an outline was afterwards published 
by his son Caspar. Of those which remain, 
the most esteemed are, his epistolary corre- 
spondence with the most celebrated of his 
cotemporaries ; his collection of cases where 
foetuses have been discharged by. preter- 
natural outlets; and the ‘ Medical and 
Philosophical Transactions of Copenhagen,” 
enriched by the communications of many 
correspondents. This last work was in four 
volumes, published within the. ten. years 
preceding his death, which happened in 1680 ; 
and a fifth was afterwards added by his son. 
Bartuounia'na& GLanpute, See Sub- 
lingual glands. if, 
BARYCOIA. (From Bapus, heavy, and 
axovw, to hear.) Deafness, or difficulty of 
hearing. 
Baryoco’ccaton. (From Bxpus, heavy, 
and KoxkaAos, a nut; because it gives a deep 
sound.) A name for the stramonium. 
BARYPHO'NIA. (From Bapus, dull, 
and gwvy, the voice.) A difficulty of 
speaking. 
BARYTE. See Heavy spar. 
BARY’TES. (From Gapus, heavy; so 
called because it is very ponderous.) Cauk ; 
Calk ; Terra ponderosa ; Baryta. Ponder- 
ous earth; Heavy earth. United with the 
sulphuric acid, it forms the mineral called 
sulphate of barytes, or baroselenite. When 
united to carbonic acid, it is called aérated 
barytes, or carbonate of barytes. See Heavy 
spar, 
: Barytes, is a compound of barium and 
oxygen. Oxygen combines with two por- 
tions of barium, forming, 1. Barytes. 2. 
Deuioryde of barium. 
1. Barytes, or protoade of barium, “ is best 
obtained by igniting, in acovered crucible, the 
pure crystallised nitrate of barytes, It is 
procured in the state of hydrate, by adding 
caustic potassa or soda to a solution of the 
muriate or nitrate. And barytes, slightly 
coloured with charcoal, may be obtained by 
strongly igniting the carbonate and charcoal 
mixed together in fine powder. Barytes ob- 
tained from the ignited nitrate is of a whit- 
tish-grey colour; more caustic than stron- 
tites, or perhaps even lime. _It renders the 
syrup of violets green, and the infusion of 
turmeric red. Its specific grayity by Four- 
croy is 4. When water in small quantity is 
poured on the dry earth, it slakes like quick- 
lime, but perhaps with evolution of more 
heat. When swallowed it acts as a violent 
It is destitute of smell. . 
When pure barytes.is exposed, in a porce- 
lain tube, at a heat ane op ignition, to a 
- M8 


= 
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stream of dry oxygen gas, it absorbs the gas 
rapidly, and passes to the state of deutoxyde 
‘of barium. But when it is calcined in con- 
tact with atmospheric air, we obtain at first 
‘this deutexyde and carbonate of barytes ; the 
former of which passes very slowly into the 


latter, by absorption of carbonic acid from 


the atmosphere. 

2. The deutoryde of bariwm is of a green- 
Ash-grey colour, it is caustic, renders the sy- 
‘rup of violets green, and is not decomposable 
“by heat or light. The voltaic pile reduces it. 
' Exposed at a moderate heat to carbonic 
acid, it absorbs it, emitting oxygen, and be- 


is probably decomposed by sulphuretted hy- 
drogen at ordinary temperatures. Aided by 
‘heat, almost all combustible bodies, as well 
as many metals, decompose it. The action 
of hydrogen is accompanied with remarkable 
gi Sk spe 
‘Water at 50° ¥. dissolves one-twentieth 
of its weight of barytes, and at 212° about 
one-half of its weight. It is colourless, 
acrid, and caustic. It acts powerfully on 
the vegetable purples and yellows. Exposed 
‘to ihe air, it attracts earbonic acid, and the 
dissolved barytes is converted into carbonate, 
which falls down in insolyble crusts. 
Sulphur combines with barytes, when they 
are mixed together, and heated in a crucible. 
The same compound i is more economically 
obtained by igniting a mixture of sulphate 
’ of barytes and charcoal in fine powder. This 
sulphuret is of a reddish yellow colour, and 
when dry without smell. When this sub- 
stance is put into hot water, a powerful ac- 
tion is manifested. “Ihe water is decompos- 


_ ed, and two new products are formed, name- 


ly, hydrosulphuret, and hydroguretted sul- 
phuret of barytes. The first crystallises as 
the liquid cools, the second remains dissolved. 
The hz ydrosulphuret i isa compound of 9.75 of 
barytes with 2.125 sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Its° crystals stiowtd be quickly separated by 
filtration, and dried by pressure between the 
folds of porous paper. ‘They are white 
seales, have a silky lustre, are soluble 
in water, and yield a solution having a 
greenish tinge. Its taste is acrid, sulphu- 
reous, and Ghich mixed with the hydrogur et- 
ted sulphuret, eminently corrosive. It rapid- 
ly attracts oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
is converted into the sulphate of barytes. 
The hydroguretted sulphurect is a compound 
of 9,75 barytes with 4.125 bisulphuretted 
hydrogen: but contaminated with sulphite 


_ and hyposulphite in unknown proportions, 


‘The y sulphuret consists probably of 2 
sulphur + 9.75 barytes. The readiest way 
of obtaining barytes water is to boil the so- 
lution of the sulphuret with deutoxyde of 
copper, which seizes the sulphur, while the 
hydrogen flies off, and the barytes remains 
dissolved, © 

Phosphuret of barytes may be easily form- 
ed by is uae the constituents together to 


“from its sulphate. 
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heat in a glass tube. Their reciprocal action 
is so intense as to cause ignition. Like 
phosphuret of lime, it decomposes water, and 
causes the disengagement of phosphuretted 
hydrogen gas, which spontaneously inflames 
with contact of air. When sulphur is made 
to act on the deutoxyde of barytes, sulphuric 
acid is formed, which unites to a portion of 
the earth into a sulphate. 

The salts of barytes are white, and more 
or lesstransparent. All the soluble su)phates 
eause in the soluble salts of barytes a preci- 
pitate insoluble in nitric acid. They are all 


‘poisonous except the sulphate ; and hence 
coming carbonate of bary tes. The deutoxyde 


the proper counter-peison is dilute sulphuric | 
acid for the carbonate, and sulphate of soda 
for the soluble salts of barytes.” 

Pure barytes has a much stronger affinity 
than any other body for sulphuric aeid ; it 
turns blue tincture of cabbage green. It is 
entirely infusible by heat alone, but melts 
when mixed with various earths. Its specific 
gravity is 4.000. It changes quickly in the 
air, swells, becomes soft, and falls into a 


“white powder, with the acquisition of about 


one-fifth of its weight. This slaking is 
much more active and speedy than that of 


‘ime. It combines with phosphorus, which 


compound decomposes water rapidly. It 
unites to sulphur by the dry and humid - 
way. * Ithas a powerful attraction for water, 
which it absorbs with a hissing noise, and 
consolidates it strongly. It is soluble in 
twenty timesits weight of cold, and twice 
its weight of boiling water. Its erystals 
are long four-sided prisms of a satin-like 
appearance. ‘It is a deadly poison to ani- 


‘mals. 


Other Methods of obtaining Barytes. — 
1. ‘Take native carbonate of barytes ; reduce 
it to a fine powder, and dissolve it in a suf- 
ficient quantity of diluted nitrie acid; eva- 
porate this solution till a pellicle appears, 
and then suffer it to erystallise in a shallow 
bason. The salt obtained is nitrate of ba- 
rytes; expose this nitrate of barytes to the 
action of heat in a china-cup, or ‘silver cru- 
cible, and keep it ina dull red heat for at 
least one hour; then suffer the vessel to 
eool, and transfer the greenish solid contents, 


“which are pure barytes, into a well-stopped 


bottle. When dissolved in a small quan- 
tity of distiiled water, and evaporated, it 


“may be obtained in a beautiful crystalline 


form. 

in‘ this process the nitric acid, added to 
the native carbonate of barytes, unites to 
the barytes, and expels the carbonic acid, 
and forms nitrate of barytes; on exposing 
this nitrate to heat, it parts with its nitric 


‘aeid, which becomes decomposed into its 


constituents, leaving the barytes behind. © 

2. Pure barytes may likewise be obtained 
For this purpose, boil 
powdered sulphate of barytes i in a solution 
of twice or three times its weight of carbon- 


‘ate of potassa, in a* Florence flask, for about 
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two hours; - filter, thé solution, and expose 
what remains on the filter to the action of a 
violent heat. 

In this case, the sulphuric acid of the ba- 


- rytes unites to the potassa, and the carbonic 


acid of the latter joins to the barytes ; hence 
sulphate of potassa and carbonate of barytes 
are obtained. The former is in solution, and 
passes through the filter ; the latter is inso- 
luble, and remains behind. .From this arti- 
ficial carbonate of barytes, the carbonic acid 
is driven off by heat. 

Baryra murias. Terra ponderosa sa- 
lita. The muriate of barytes is a very 
acrid and poisonous preparation. In small 
doses it proves sudorific, diuretic, deob- 
struent, and alterative; in an over-dose, 
emetic, and violently purgative. The late 
Dr. Crawford found it very serviceable in 
all diseases connected with scrophula; and 
the Germans have employed it with great 
success in some diseases of the skin and vis- 
cera, and obstinate ulcers. The dose of the 
saturated solution-in distilled water, is from 
five to fifteen drops for children, and from 
fifteen to twenty for adults. 

Basaat. (Indian.) The name of an In- 
dian tree. A decoction of its leaves, with 
ginger, in water, is used as a gargle in dis- 
orders of the fauces. The kernels of the 
fruit kill worms,.—Ray’s Hist 
' BASA’‘LTES. (In the Zithiopic tongue, 
this word means iron, which is the colour 
of the stone.) A heavy and hard kind of stone, 
found standing up in the form of regular an- 
gular ‘columns, composed of a number of 
joints, one placed upon and nicely fitted to 
another as if formed by the hands of a skil- 
ful architect, It is found in beds and veins 
in granite and mica slate, the old red sand- 
stone, limestone, and coal formations. Itis 
distributed over the whole world; but no 
where is met with in greater variety than in 
Scotland. The German basalt is supposed 
to be a watery deposit ; and that of France 
to be of volcanic origin. 

The most remarkable is the columnar ba- 
saltes, which forms immense masses, com- 
posed of columns thirty, forty, or more feet 
in height, and of enormous thickness. Nay, 
those at Fairhead are two hundred and fifty 
feet high: These constitute some of the 
most astonishing scenes in nature, for the 
immensity and regularity of their parts, The 
coast of Antriin in Ireland, for the space of 
three miles in length, exhibits a very magni- 
ficent variety of columnar cliffs: and the 
Giant’s Causeway consists of a point of that 
eoast formed of similar columns, and pro- 
jecting into the sea upon a descent for seve- 
tal hundred feet. These columns are, for 
the most part, hexagonal, and fit very accu- 
rately together ; but most frequently not ad- 
herent to each other, though water cannot 
Penetrate between them. And the basaltic 
appearances on the Hebrides Islands on the 
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coast. of Scotland, as described by Sir Joseph 
Banks, who ee them in 1772, are upon 

ascale very striking for their vastness and 
variety. 

Basaltic hornblende. 

BASANITE. See Flinty slate. 

Basani'rrs. (From 6acanZw, to find 
out.) A stone said, by Pliny, to contain 
a bloody juice, and useful in diseases of 
the liver : also a stone upon which, by some, 
the purity of gold was formerly said to be 
tried, and of which medical mortars were 
made. 

BASE. See Basis. 

Base, acidifiable. See Acid. 

Base, acidifying g. See Acid. 

Basta’t10, (From basio, to kiss.) Ve- 
nereal connection between the sexes. 

Basta’tor. See Orbicularis oris. 

BASIL. See Ocimum basilicum. 

BASILA/RIS.. See Basilary. 

Bastwaris arreria. Basilary artery, 
An artery of the brain; so called, because 
it hes upon the basilary process of the oc- 
cipital bone. It is formed by the junction. 
of the two vertebral arteries within the skull, 
and runs forwards to the sella turcica along 
the pons varolii, which it supplies, as well as 
the adjacent parts, with blood. 

BasI.aris PRocEssus. See Occipital bones. 

Basinaxis aropnysis. See Occipital bone. 

BASILA’RY. (Basilaris; from BaotAevs, 
aking.) Several parts of the body, bones, 
arteries, veins, processes, &c. were so named 
by the ancients, from their situation being 
connected with or leading to the liver or 
brain, which they considered as the seat of 
the soul or royalty. ree 

Basrtica Mrepiana. See Basilica vena. 

Basitica Nux. The walnut, 

BastticA vena. The large vein that 
runs in the internal part of the. arm, and 
evacuates its blood into the axillary vein. 
The branch which crosses, at the head of 
the arm, to join this vein, is called the basilic 
median. ‘They may either of them be opens 
ed in the operation of bloodletting. 

Basilicon. See Basilicum unguentum. 

BASI’LICUM. (From BaotAukos, royal ; 
so called from its great virtues.) See Oci- 
mum basilicums 

Basiuicum uNGuENtTUM. Unguentum ba- 
silicum flavum. An ointment popularly so 
called from its having the ocimum basilicum 
in its composition. It came afterwards to 
be composed of wax, resin, &c. and is now 
called ceratum resines 

BASILICUS. (From BasiAeus, a king, 
See Basilary.) Basilic. 

Basrucus vutvis. The royal powder. A 
separation! formerly composed of calomel, 
rhubarb, and Jalap. Many compositions, 
were, by the ancients, so called, from their 
supposed ‘pre- -eminence. 

Basitrpion. An itchy ointment was for- 
merly socalled by Giden, -- . 
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Ba’sttts, A name formerly given to col- 

lyriums of supposed virtues, by Galen. 
' BASILI'SCUS. (From Baoirevs, a 
king.) 1. The basilisk, or cockatrice, a 
poisonous serpent ; so called from a white 
spot upon its head, which resembles a 
crown. 

g. The philosopher’s stone. 

3. Corrosive sublimate. 

- BASIO. Some muscles so have the first 

part of their names, because they originate 
from the basilary process of the occipital 
bone. 

Basto-cERATO-CHONDRO-GLOSSUS. 
Ayoglossus. 

Basto-aiossum. See Hyoglossus. 

Basio-PHARYNGAuS. See Constrictor pha- 
ryngis medius. 

BA’SIS. (From Saww, to go: the sup- 
port of any thing, upon which it stands or 
goes.) Base. 1. This word is frequently 
applied anatomically to the body of any part, 
orto that part from which the other parts 
appear, as it were, to proceed, or by which 
they are supported. 

2. In pharmacy it signifies the principal 
ingredient. 

3. In chemistry, ustially applied to alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxydes, in their relations 
to the acids and salts. It is sometimes 
also applied to the particular constituents 
of an acid or oxyde, on the supposition that 
the substance combined with the oxygen, &c. 
is the basis of the compound to which it 
owes its particular qualities. This notion 
seems unphilosophical, as these qualities 
depend as much on the state of combination 
as on the nature of the constituent. 

‘Bassi corica. The name of a medicine 
in Scribonius Largus, compounded of aro 
matics and honey. 

BASSORINE. This substance is ex- 
tracted from the gum resins which contain 
it, by treating them successively with water, 
alcohol, and zther. Bassorine being inso- 
luble in these liquids, remains mixed merely 
with the woody particles, from which it is 
easy to separate it, by repeated washings 
and decantations: because one of its cha- 
racteristic properties is to swell extremely in 
the water and to become very buoyant. This 
substance swells up in cold as well as boil- 
ing water, without any of its parts dissolving. 
It is soluble however almost completely by 
the aid’ of heat, in water sharpened with 
nitric or muriatic acid. If after concentra- 
ting with a gentle heat the nitric solution, 
we add highly rectified alcohol, there results 
a white precipitate, flocculent and bulky, 
which, Washed with much alcohol and dried, 
does not form, at the utmost, the tenth of 
the quantity of bassorine employed, and 
which presents all the properties of gum- 
arabic. Vauquelin, Bulletin de Pharmacie, 
iii. 56. 

BASTARD, A term often employed 


See 
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in medicine, and botany, to designate a dis- 
ease or plant which has the appearance of, 
but is not in reality what it resembles: The 
name of that which it similates is generally 
attached to it, as bastard peripneumony, 


_ bastard pellitory, &c. 


Bastard pellitory. See Achillea pturmica. 

Bastard pleurisy. See Peripneumonia 
notha. 

Bara’ras. (So the natives of Peru call 
the root ofa convolvulus falso. The potatoe, 
which is a native of that country. See Sola- 
num tuberosum, and Convolvulus batata. 

Baratas perecrina. The purging po- 
tatoe. 

BATH. Bedaveov. Balneum. <A bath. 

I. A convenient receptacle of water, for 
persons to wash or plunge in, either for 
health or pleasure. These are distinguished 
into hot and cold; and are either natural 
or artificial. 'The" natural hot baths are 
formed of the water of hot springs, of 
which there are many in different parts 
of the world; especially in those countries 
where there are, or have evidently been, 
volcanoes. The artificial hot baths consist 
either of water, or of some other fluid, 
made hot by art. The cold bath consists 
of water, either fresh or salt, in its natural 
degree of heat; or it may be made colder 
by art, as by a mixture of nitre, sal-ammo- 
niac, &c. The chief hot baths in our coun- 
try are those of Bath and Bristol, and those 
of Buxton and Matlock; which latter, 
however, are rather warm, or tepid, than 
hot. The use of baths is found to be bene- 
ficial in diseases of the head, as palsies, 
&c. ; in cuticular diseases, as leprosies, &c. ; 
obstructions and constipations of the bowels, 
the scurvy, and stone; and in many diseases 
of women and children. The cold bath, 
though popularly esteemed one of the most 
innocent remedies yet discovered, is not, 
however, to be adopted indiscriminately. 
On the contrary, it is liable to do consi- 
derable mischief in some cases of diseased 
viscera, and is not, in any case, proper to be 
used during the existence of costiveness. 
As apreventive remedy for the young, and 
as a general bracer for persons of a relaxed 
fibre, especially of the female sex, it often 
proves highly advantageous ;.and, in general, 
the poptlar idea is a correct one, that the’ 
glow which succeeds the use of cold or tem- 
perate baths, is a test of their utility ; while, 
on the other hand, thei producing chilliness, 
head-ache; &c. is a proof of their being 
pernitious. . 

1. The Cold Bath. Tie diseases and 
morbid symptoms, for which the cold bath, 
under one form or another, may be applied 
with advantage, are very numerotis; and 
some of them deserve particular attention. 
One of the most important of its uses is ift 
ardent fever; and, under proper manage- 
mént, it forms a highly valuable remedy m 
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. this dangerous disorder. It is highly im 
portant, however, to attend to the precau- 
tions whieh the use of this vigorous reme- 
dial process requires. 
water,” Dr, Currie observes, “may be 
used whenever the heat of the body is stea- 
dily above the natural standard, when there 
is no sense of chilliness, and especially when 
there is no general nor profuse perspiration. 
If used during the cold stage of a fever, 
even though the heat be higher than natural, 
it btings on interruption of respiration, a 
fluttering, weak, and extremely quick pulse, 
and certainly might be carried so far as to 
extinguish animation entirely.” The most 
salutary consequence which follows the pro- 
per use of this powerful remedy, is the pro- 
duction of free and general perspiration. It 
is this circumstance that appears to give so 
much advantage to a general affusion of 
cold water in fevers, in preference to any 
partial application. The cold bath is better 
known, especially in this country, as a ge- 
neral tonic remedy in various chronic dis- 
eases. ‘The general circumstances of dis- 
order for which cold bathing appears to be 
of service, according to Dr. Saunders, are 
a languor and weakness of circulation, ac- 
companied with profuse sweating and fa- 
tigue, on very moderate exertion; tremors 
in the limbs; and many of those symptoms 
usually called nervous; where the moving 
powers ate weak, and the mind listless and 
indolent ; but, atthe same time, where no 
permanerit niorbid obstruction, or visceral 
disease, is present. Such astate of body is 
often tle consequence of a long and debili- 
tatirig sickness, or of a sedentat'y life, with- 
Giit usirig the exercise requisite to keep up 
the activity of the bodily powers. In all 
tliese cases, the great object to be fulfilled, 
is to produce a considerable re-action, from 
the shock of cold water, at the expense of 
as tittle heat as possible; and when cold- 
bathing does harm, it is precisely where the 
powers of the body are too languid to bring 
on re-action, and the chilling effects remain 
unopposed. When the patient feels the 
shock of immef'sidn very severely, and, from 
experienée of its pain, has acquired an in- 
superable dread of this application ; when 
he has felt little Gr no friendly glow to suc- 
éeed the first shock, but on coming out of 
the bath retniains cold, shivering, sick at the 
stomath, éppréssed With head ache, languid, 
drowsy; and listless, and averse to food and 
exercise during the whole of the day, we 
imay be sure that the bath has been too cold, 
the shock too severe, and no re-action pros 
diced at all adequate to the impressidn on 
the surface of the body: 

- There is a kind of slow, irregular fever, 
6r rather febricula, in which Dr. Saundets 
has often found the cold bath of singular 
service, This disorder principally aftects 
persons naturally of a sound constitution, 
but who lead a sedentary life, and at the 
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same time are employed in some occupas 
tion which strongly engages their attention, 
requires much exertion of thought, and ex- 
cites a degree of anxiety. Such persons 
have constantly a pulse rather quicker than 
natural, hot hands, restless nights, and an 
impaired appetite, but without any con« 
siderable derangement in the digestive or- 
gans. This disorder will continue for a 
long time in an irregular way, never en- 
tirely preventing their ordinary occupation, 
but rendering it more than usually anxious 
and fatiguing, and often preparing the way 
for confirmed hypochondriasis.. Persons in 
this situation are remarkably relieved by 
the cold bath, and, for the most part, bear 
it well; arid its use should also, if possible, 
be aided by that relaxation from business, 
and that diversion of the mind from its or- 
dinary train of thinking, which are obtained 
by attending a watering place. The Doctor 
also found cold bathing hurtful in chlorosis, 
and observes, that it is seldom admissible 
in those cases of disease in the stomach 
which are brought on by high living, and 
constitute what may be termed the true 
dyspepsia. 

The topical application of cold water, 
or of a cold saturnine lotion, in cases of 
local inflammation, has become an esta~ 
blished practice; the efficacy of which 
is daily experienced. Burns of every de- 
scription will bear a most liberal use of cold 
water, or even of ice; and this may be ap- 
plied to a very extensive inflamed surface, 
without even producing the ordinary effects 
of general chilling, which would be brought 
on from the same application to a sourd 
and healthy skin. Another very distressing 
symptom, rematkably relieved by cold water, 
topically applied, is that intolerable itching 
of the vagina, which women sometimes exe 
perience, entirely unconnected with any ge- 
tieral cattse, and which appears to be a kind 
of herpes confined to that part.’ Cold water 
has also been used topically in the vaiious 
eases of strains, bruises, and similar injuries, 
in tendinous and ligamentous parts, with 
siiccess; also in rigidity of muscles, that 
have been long kept at rest, in order: td 
favour the union of bone, where there ap= 
pears to have been no organic injury, but 
Gnly a deficiency of nervous energy, and in 
mobility of parts, or at most, only slight 
adhesions, which:would give way to regtilar 
exercise of the weakened limb, Another 
very striking instance of the powerful effects 
of topical cold, in stimulating a part to 
action, is shown inthe use of cold, or even 
iced water, to’ the Yagina of parturient 
women; during the dangerous hemorrhages 
that take place from the uterus, on the pars 
tial separation of the placenta. 

2. The Showe# Bath, A species of cold 
bath. A modern invention, in which the 
water falls through numerous aperturés 
on the body, A. PK er apparatus for this 
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purpose is to be obtained at the shops. ‘The 


use of the shower bath applies, in every 
case, to the same purposes as the cold bath, 
and is often attended with particular ad- 
vantages, 1. From the sudden contact of 
the water, which, in the common cold bath, 


-isonly momentary, but which, in the shower 


bath, may be prolonged, repeated, and mo- 
dified, at pleasure; and, secondly, from 
the head and breast, which are exposed to 
some inconvenience and danger in the com- 


mon bath, being here effectually secured, by 


receiving the first shock of the water. 

3. The Tepid Bath. The range of tem- 
perature, from the lowest degree of the hot 
bath to the highest of the cold bath, forms 
what may be termed the tepid. In general, 
the heat of water which we should term 
tepid, is about 90 deg. In a medicinal 
point of view, it produces the greatest effect 
in ardent fever, where the temperature is 
little above that of health, but the powers of 
the body weak, not able to bear the vigorous 
application of cold immersion. In cutane- 
ous diseases, a tepid bath is often quite suf- 
ficient to produce a salutary relaxation, and 
perspirability of the skin. 

_ 4. The Hot Bath. From 93 to 96 deg. 
of Fahrenheit, the hot bath has a peculiar 
tendency to bring on a state of repose, to 
alleviate any local irritation, and thereby in- 
duce sleep. It is, upon the whole, a safer 
yemedy than the cold bath, and more pecu- 
liarly applicable to very weak and irritable 
constitutions, whom the shock produced by 
cold immersion would overpower, and who 
have not sufficient vigour of circulation for 
an adequate re-action. In cases of topical 
inflammation, connected with a phlogistic 
state of body, preceded by rigor and general 
fever, and where the local formation of 
matter is the solution of the general inflam- 
matory symptoms, experience directs us to 


the use of the warm relaxing applications, 


rather than those which, by exciting a gene- 
ral re-action; would increase the local com- 
plaint. This object is particularly to be 
consulted when the part affected is one that 
is essential to life. Hence it is that in fever, 
where there is a great determination to the 
lungs, ahd the’ respiration appears to be 
locally affected, independently of the op- 
pression produced by mere febrile increase 
of circulation; practitioners have avoided the 
external use of cold; in order to promote 
the solution of the fever; and have trusted 
to the general antiphlogistic treatment, along 
with the topically relaxing application of 
warm vapour, inhaled by the lungs. Warm 
bathing appears to be peculiarly well cal- 
culated to relieve those complaints that seem 
to depend on an irregular or diminished ac- 
tion of any part -of the alimentary canal ; 
and the state of the skin, produced by im- 
mersion in warm water, seems highly favour- 
able to the healthy action of the stomach and 
bowels. Another very important use of the 
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warm bath, is in herpetic-eruptions, by res 
laxing the skin, and rendering it more per- 
vious, and preparing it admirably fer re= 
ceiving the stimulant applications of tar 
cintment, mercurials, and the like, that are 
intended to restore it to a healthy state. 
The constitutions of children seem more ex- 
tensively relieved by the warm bath than 
those of adults; and this remedy seems 
more generally applicable to acute fevers in 
them than in persons of a more advanced. 
age. Where the warm bath produces its 
salutary operation, it is almost always fol- 
lowed by an easy and profound sleep. Dr. 
Saunders strongly recommends the use o 
the tepid bath, or even one of a higher tem- 
perature, in the true menorrhagia of females. 
In paralytic affections of particular parts, 
the powerful stimulus of heated water is 
generally allowed; and in these cases, the 
effect may be assisted by any thing which 
will increase the stimulating properties of 
the water; as, for instance, by the addition 
of salt. In these cases, much benefit may 
be expected from the use of warm sea-baths. 
The application of the warm bath topically, 
as in pediluvia, or fomentations to the feet, 
often produces the most powerful effects in 
quieting irritation in fever, and bringing .on 
a sound and refreshing repose. ‘The cases 
in which the warm bath is likely to be at- 
tended with danger, are particularly those 
where there exists a strong tendency to a 
determination of blood to the head; and 
apoplexy has sometimes been thus brought 
on. The lowest temperature will be re- 
quired for cutaneous complaints, and to 
bring on relaxation in the skin, during fe-. 
brile irritation; the warmer will be neces- 
sary in paralysis: more heat should be em- 
ployed on a deep-seated part than one that 
is superficial. 
5. The Vapour Bath. ‘The vapour bath, 
called also Balneum laconicum, though not 
much employed in England, forms a valu- 
able remedy in a variety of cases. In most 
of the hot natural waters on the Continent, 
the vapour bath forms a regular part of the 
bathing apparatus, and is there highly 
valued. In no ceuntry, however, is this ap- 
plication carried to so great an extent as in 
Russia, where it forms the principal and 
almost daily luxury of all the people, in 
every rank ; and it is employed as a sove- 
reign remedy for a great variety of disorders. 


~The Hons Mr. Basil Cochrane has lately 


published a Treatise on the Vapour Bath, 
from which, it appears, he has brought the 
apparatus to such perfection, that he can ap- 
ply it of all degrees of temperature, par- 
tially or generally, by shower, or by steam, 
with a great force or a small one; accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances under 
which patients are so variously placed, who 
require such assistance. See Cochrane on 
Vapour Bath. _ Connected: with this article, 
is the air-pump vapour-bath ; a species of 
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vapour bath, or machine, to which the in- 
ventor has given this name. ‘This apparatus 
has been found efficacious in removing 
paroxysms of the gout, and preventing their 
"recurrence; in acute and chronic rheuma- 
tism, palsy, cutaneous diseases, ulcers, &c. 
It has also been proposed in chilblains, 
leprosy, yaws, tetanus, amenorrhea, and 
dropsy. 

II, Those applications are called dry 
baths, which are made of ashes, salt, sand, 
&c. The ancients had many ways of ex- 
citing a sweat, by means of a dry heat; as 
by the use of hot sand, stove rooms, or ar- 
tificial bagnios ; and even from certain na- 
tural hot steams of the earth, received under 
a proper arch, or hot-house, as we learn from 
Celsus. ‘They had also another kind of 
bath by insolation, where the body was ex- 
posed to the sun for some time, in order to 
draw forth the superfluous moisture from 
the inward parts; and to this day it is a 
practice, in some nations, to cover the body 
over with horse-dung, especially in painful 
chronic diseases. In New England, they 
make a kind of stove of turf, wherein the 
sick are shut up to bathe, or sweat. It was 
probably from a knowledge of this practice, 
and of the exploded doctrines of Celsus, that 
the neted empiric Dr. Graham drew his 
notions of the salutary effects of what he 
called earth bathing s a practice which, in the 
way he used it, consigned some of his 
patients to a perpetual mansion under the 
ground. The like name of dry bath, is some- 
times also given to another kind of bath, 
made of kindled coals, or burning spirit of 
wine, ‘The patient being placed in a conve- 
nient close chair, for the reception of the 
fume, which rises and provokes sweat in a 
plentiful manner; care being taken to keep 
the head out, and to secure respiration. This 
bath has been said to be very effectual in re- 
moving old obstinate pains in the limbs. 

_ III. Medicated baths are such as are satu- 
rated with various mineral, vegetable, or 
sometimes animal substances. Thus we 
have sulphur and iron baths, aromatic and 
milk baths. There can be no doubt that 
such ingredients, if duly mixed, and a pro-~ 
per temperature given to the water, may, in 
certain complaints, be productive of effects 
highly beneficial. ater, impregnated with 
sulphate of iron, will abound with the brac- 
ing particles of that metal, and may be 
useful for strengthening the part to which 
it is applied, re. invigorating debilitated 
limbs, stopping various kinds of bleeding, 

restoring the menstrual and hemorrhoidal 
discharges when obstructed, and, in short, 
us a substitute for the natural iron bath. 
There are various other medicated baths, 
such as those prepared with alum, and 
quick-lime, sal-ammoniac, &c. by boiling 
them together, or separately, in pure rain 
water. ‘These have long been reputed as 
eminently. serviceable in paralytic, and. all 
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other’ diseases .arising from nervous and 
muscular debility. 

IV. A term in chemistry, when the vessels 
in which bodies are exposed to the action of 
heat, are not placed in immediate contact 
with the fire, but receive the required de- 
gree of heat by another intermediate body, 
such apparatus is termed a bath. These have 
been variously named, as dry, vapour, &c, 
Modern chemists distinguish three kinds ; 

1. Balneum arene, or the sand _ bath, 
This consists merely of an open iron, or 
baked clay sand-pot, whose bottom is mostly 
convex, and exposed to the furnace. Finely 
sifted. sea-sand is put into this, andthe vessel 
containing the substance to be heated, &c. 
in the sand bath, immersed in the middle. 

2. Balneum maria, or the water bath. 
This is very simple, and requires no par- 
ticular apparatus. The object is to place 
the vessel containing the substance to be 
heated, in another, containing water; which 
last must be of such a nature as to be fitted 
for the application of fire, as a common still, 
or kettle. 

3. The vapour bath. When any sub- 
stance is heated by the steam, or vapour, of 
boiling water, chemists say it is done by 
means of a vapour bath. 

Baru waters. -Bathonie aque; Solis 
aque; Badigue aque. Bath is the name 
of a city in Gloucestershire that has been 
celebrated, for a long series of years, for 
its numerous hot springs, which are of 
a higher temperature than any in this king- 
dom, (from 112° to 116°,) and, indeed, 
are the only natural waters which we pos- 
sess that are at all hot to the touch; all 
the other thermal waters being of a heat 
below the animal temperature, and only 
deserving that appellation from being inva- 
riably warmer than the general average of 
the heat of common springs. By the erec~ 
tion of elegant baths, these waters are parti- 
cularly adapted to the benefit of invalids, 
who find here a variety of establishments, 
contributing equally to health, convenience, 
and amusement. ‘There are three principal 
springs in the city of Bath, namely, those 
called the King’s Bath, the Cross Bath, and 
the Hot Bath; all within a short distance of 
each other, and emptying themelves into 
the river Avon, after having passed through 
the several baths. Their supply is so co- 
pious, that all the large reservoirs used for 
bathing are filled every evening with fresh 
water, from their respective fountains. In 
their sensible and medicinal properties, there 
is but aslight difference. According to Di. 
Falconer, the former are—1, That the 
water, when newly drawn, appears clear and 
colourless, remains perfectly inactive, with- 
out bubbles, or any sign of briskness, or 
effervescence. 2. After being exposed to 
the open air, for some hours, it becomes 
rather turbid, by the separation of a pale 
yellow, ochery precipitate, which gradually 
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subsides: 3. No odour is perceptible from 
a glass of the fresh water, but a slight pun- 
gency to the taste from a large mass of it, 
when fresh drawn; which, however, is 
neither foetid nor sulphureous. 4. When 
hot from the pump, it affects the mouth with 
a strong chalybeate impression, without 
being of a saline or pungent taste. And, 
fifthly, on growing cold, the chalybeate 
taste is entirely lost, leaving only a very 
slight sensation on the tongue, by which it 
can scarcely be distinguished from common 
hard spring-water. The temperature of 
the King’s Bath water, which is’ usually 
preferred for drinking, is, when fresh drawn 
in the glass, above 116 deg. ; that of the 
Cross Bath, 112 deg. But, after flowing 
into the spacious bathing vessels, it is ge» 
nerally from 100 to 106 deg. in the hotter 
baths, and from 92 to 94 deg. in the Cross 
Bath; a temperature which remains nearly 
stationary, and is greater than that of any 
other natural spring in Britain. A small 
quantity of gas is also disengaged from these 
waters, which Dr. Priestly first discovered 
to contain no more than one-twentieth part 
of its bulk of fixed air, or carbonic acid. 
The chemical properties of the Bath waters, 
according to the most accurate analysers, 
Doctors Tatas: Falconer, and Gibbs, con- 
tain so small a proportion of iron, as to 
amount only to one twentieth or one-thirty- 
eighth of a grain in the pint; and, accofd- 
ing to Dr. Gibbs, fifteen grains and a 
quarter of siliceous earth in the gallon. Dr. 
Saunders estimates a gallon of the King’s 
- Bath water to contain about eight cubic 
inches of carbonic atid, and a similar quan- 
tity of air, nearly azotic, about eighty grains 
of solid ingredients, one-half of which pro- 
bably consists of sulphate and muriate of 
soda, fifteen grains and a half of siliceous 
earth, and the remainder is selenite, carbo-+ 
nate of lime, and sé small a portion of oxyde 
of i¥or as to be scarcely calculable. Hence 
he concludes, that the King’s Bath water 
is the strongest chalybeate ; next in- order, 
the Hot Bath water; and lastly, that of 
the Cross Bath, which contains the smallest 
proportions of chalybeate, gaseotts and sas 
line, but considerably more of the earthy 
particles; while its water, in the purtip, is 
also two degrees lower than that of the 
othets. It is likewise now ascertained, that 
these springs do not exhibit the slightest 
traces of sulphur, though it was formerly 
believed, and erroneously supported on the 
authority of Dr. Charleton, that the subtile 
aromatic vapour in the Bath waters, was a 
sulphureous principle, entirely similar to 
common brimstone. 

With regard to the effect of the Bath 
waters on the human system, independent of 
their specific properties, as: a medicinal re- 
medy not to be imitated completely by any 
chemical process, Dr. Saunders attributes: 
much of their salubrious influence to the 
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natural degrée of warmth petuliat to these’ 
springs, which, for agés, have preserved an 
admirable degree of uniformity of tempera 
ture. He thinks too, that one of thei# most 
important uses is that of an external appli- 
cation, yet supposes that, in this respect, they 
differ little from common water, when 
heated to the same temperature, and applied 
under similar circumstances. 

According to Dr. Falconer, the Bath 
water, when drunk fresh from the spring; 
generally raises, or rather accelerates the 
pulse, increases the heat, and promotes the 
different secretions. These symptoms in 
most cases, become perceptible soon after 
drinking it, and will sometimes continue for 
a considerable time. It is, however, re- 
markable, that they are only produced:in in- 
valids. Hence we may conclude, that these 
waters not only possess heating properties, 
but their internal use is likewise attended 
with a peculiar stimulus, acting more imme- 
diately on the nerves. 

_ One of the most salutary effects of the 
Bath water, consists in its action on the’ 
urinary organs, even when taken in mode- 
rate doses, Its operation on the bowels 
varies in different individuals, like that of 
all other waters, which do not contain any 
cathartic salt; but, in general, it is produc- 
tive of costiveness: an effect resulting from 
the want of an active stimulus to the intes-' 
tines, and probably also from the determi- 
nation this water occasions to the skin, 
more than from any astringency which it 
may possess; for, if perspiration be sud- 
denly checked during the use of it, a diar- 
rhoea is sometimes thé consequence. Herice 
it appears that its stimulant powers are’ 
primarily, and more particulatly exerted in 
the stomach, where it produéés a variety of 
symptoms, sometimes slight dnd transient, 
but, occasionally, so considerable and per- 
tanent, as to require it to be discontinued. 
In those individuals with whom it is likely 
to’ agree, arid prove beneficial, the Bath 
waters excite, dt first, an agreeable glowing 
sensation in the stomach, which is spéedily 
followed by an increase both of appetite aiid: 
spirits, as well as a quick secretion of urine 
In others, when the use of them is attended 
with headache, thirst, and constant dryness: 
of the tongue, heaviness, lotithing of the 
stomach, and sickness: or if they are not’ 
evacuated, either by urine or an_ increased: 
perspiration, it tiay be jtstly inferred that 
their further ¢dntinuarice is improper. ; 

The diseases for which thése celebrated’ 
Waters are resorted to, are very tiuimerotis; 
and are some of the most impottant ard dif: 
ficult of cure of all that come under medical’ 
treatment. In most of them, the bath is 
used along with the waters, as an internal’ 
medicine. The general indications, of the’ 
propriety of using this medicinal water, are’ 
in those cases where a gentle, gradual, and’ 
permanent stimulus, is required, Bath 
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water may certainly be considered as a chaly- 
beate, in which the iron is very small in 
quantity, but in a highly active form; and 
_the degree of temperature is in itself a sti- 
mulus, often of considerable powers. These 
circumstances again point out the necessity 
of certain cautions, which, from a view of 
the mere quantity of foreign contents, might 
be thought superfluous. Although, in es- 
timating the powers of this medicine, al- 
lowance must be made for local prejudice 
in its favour, there can be no doubt but that 
its employment is hazardous, and might 
often do considerable mischief, in various 
cases of active inflammation, especially in 
irritable habits, where there exists a strong 
tendency to hectic fever; and even in the 
less inflammatory state of diseased and sup- 
purating viscera; and, in general, wherever 
a quick pulse and dry tongue indicate a de- 
gree of general fever. ‘The cases, there- 
fore, to which this water are peculiarly 
suited, are mostly of the chronic kind; and 
by a steady perseverance in this remedy, 
very obstinate disorders have given way. 
The following, Dr. Saunders, in his Treatise 
on Mineral Waters, considers as the prin- 
cipal, viz. 1. Chlorosis, a disease which, at 
all times, is much relieved by steel, and will 
bear it, even where there is a considerable 
degree of feverish irritation, receives par- 
ticular benefit from the Bath water ; and its 
use, as a warm bath, excellently contributes 
to remove that languor of circulation, and 
obstruction of the natural evacuations, which 
constitute the leading features of this com- 
mon and troublesome disorder. 2, The com- 
- plicated diseases, which are often brought 
on by a long residence in hot climates, af- 
fecting the secretion of bile, the functions of 
the stomach, and alimentary canal, and 
which generally produce organic derange- 
ment in some part of the hepatic system, 
often receive much benefit from the Bath 
water, if used at a time when suppurae 
tive inflammation is not actually present. 
$. Another and less active disease of the 
biliary organs, the jaundice, which arises 
from a simple obstruction of the gall-ducts, 
is still oftener removed by both the internal 
and external use of these waters. 4. In 
rheumatic complaints, the power of this 
water, as Dr. Charleton well observes, is 
chiefly confined to that species of rheuma- 
tism which is unattended. with inflammation, 
or in which the patient’s pains are not in- 
creased by the warmth of his bed. A great 
ntimber of the patients that resort to Bath, 
especially tbose that are admitted into the 
hospital, are affected with rheumatism in all 
its stages; and it appedrs, from the most 
respectable testimony, that a large propor- 
tion of them receive 4 permanent cure. 
(See Falconer on Bath Water in Rheumatic 
Cases.) 5. In gout, the greatest benefit is 
derived from this water, in those cases where 


it produces anomalous affections of the 
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head, stomach, and bowels; and it is here a 
principal advantage to be able to bring, by 
warmth, that active local inflammation in 
any limb, which relieves all the other trou- 
blesome and dangerous symptoms. Hence. 
it is that Bath water is commonly said to 
produce the gout; by which is only meant 
that, where persons have a gouty affection, 
shifting from place to place, and thereby 
much disordering the system, the internal 
and external use of the Bath water will soon 
bring on a general increase of action, in- 
dicated by a flushing in the face, fulness in 
the circulating vessels, and relief of the 
dyspeptic symptoms; and the whole dis- 
order will terminate in a regular fit of the 
gout in the extremities, which is the e¢risis 
always to be wished for. 6. The colica pic+ 
tonum, and the paralysis, or loss of nervous 
power in particular limbs, which is one of 
its most serious consequences, is found to’ 
be peculiarly relieved by the use of the Bath’ 
waters, more especially when applied ex~ 
ternally, either generally, or upon the part 
affected. . 

The quantity of water taken daily, during” 
a full course, and by adults, is recoms 
mended by Dr. Falconer, not to exceed a’ 
pint and a half, or two pints; and in chlo-’ 
rosis, with irritable habits, not more than 
one pint is employed ; and when the bath is 
made use of, it is generally two or three 
times a week, in the morning. The Bath’ 
waters require a considerable time to be’ 
persevered in, before a full and fair trial can’ 
be made. Chronic rheumatism, habitual ° 
gout, dyspepsia, from a long course of high 
and intemperate living, and the like, are dis- 
orders not to be removed by a short course 
of any mineral water, and many of those 
who Have once received benefit at the foun- 
tains, find it necessary to make an annual’ 
visit to therii, to repair the waste in health 
during the preceding year. 

Batu, cauterrs. A sulphureous bath 
near Barege, which raises the mercury in’ 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 131°. 

Baru, Sr. Saviovr’s. A sulphureous 
and alkaline bath, in the valley adjoining 
Barege, the latter of which raises Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer as high as 191°. It is 
much resorted to froin the South of France, 
and used chiefly externally, as a simple 
thermal water. 

Bath, colds 

Bath, hots 

Bath, tepid. See Bath. 

Bath, vapour. See Bath. 

Ba‘rumis. (From Baie, to enter.) Bath-' 
mus. The seat, or base; the cavity of a 
bone, with the protuberance of another, 
particularly those at the articulation of the’ 
humerus and ulna, according to Hippo- 
crates and Galen. ‘ 

Baruon1# aqua. See Bath waters. 

Ba’tHron. (From Baww, to enter.) 
Bathrum. The same as bathmis; also an 


See Bath. 
See Bath. 
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instrument used in the extension of frac- 
tured limbs, called scamnum.— Hippocrates. 
It is described by Oribasius and Scultetus. 

Ba'‘t1a. Arctort. Obsolete. 

. Bati’non-Moron. (From Baros, a bram- 
ble, and jopoy, a raspberry.) The raspberry. 

Barra’cuium. (From Batpaxos, a frog ; 
so called from its likeness to a frog.) The 
herb crow’s foot, or ranunculus. 

BA’TRACHUS. (From Barpaxos, a 
frog; so called because they who are in- 
fected with it croak like a frog.) An in- 
flammatory tumour under the tongue. See 
Ranula. 

_ Barrari’smus. (From Barros, a Cyre- 
nzan prince, who stammered.) Stammering ; 
a defect in pronunciation. See Psellismus. 

_Barra’taA VIRGINIANA. See Solanum 
tuberosum, and Convolvulus batatas. 

Barra’ta PEREGRINA. The 
potatoe; perhaps a species of ipomea. 
about two ounces of them are eaten at bed- 
time, they greatly move the belly the next 
morning. 

BATTIE, Witiiam, was born in De- 
vonshire, in 1704. He graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and after practising some years 
successfully at Uxbridge, settled in London, 
and became a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, as well as of the Royal Society. 
The insufficiency of Bethlehem hospital to 
receive all the indigent objects labouting 
under insanity in this metropolis, naturally 
ted to the establishment of another similar 
institution ; and Dr. Battie having been very 
active in promoting the subscription for that 
purpose, he was appointed physician to the 
new institution, which was called St. Luke’s 
Hospital, then situated on the north side of 
Moorfields. In 1757 he published a treatise 
on madness; and a few years after, having 
exposed before the House of Commons the 
abuses often committed in private mad- 
houses, they became the subject of legis- 
lative interference, and were at length placed 
under the controul of the College of Physi- 
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cians, and the magistrates in the country, ' 


He died at the age of 72, 

. Bau’pa. <A vessel for distillation was 
formerly so called. 

. BAUHIN, Jouy, was born at Lyons, 
in 1541. Being greatly attached to botany, 
he aécompanied the celebrated Gesner in his 
travels through several countries of Europe, 
and collected abundant materials for. his 
principal work, the “ Historia Plantarum,”’ 
which contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of his favourite science. He was, at the 
age of 82, appointed physician to the duke 
of Wirtemberg, and died in 1613. A 
Treatise on Mineral Waters, and some other 
publications by him also remain. _ 

BAUHIN, Gasearp, was brother to the 

preceding, but younger by 20 years. He 
graduated at Basle, after studying at several 
universities, and was chosen Greek professor 
at the early age of 22; afterwards professor 
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of anatomy and botany; then of medicine, 
with other distinguished honours, which he 
retained till his death in 1624. Besides the 
plants collected by himself, he received ma~ 
terial assistance from his pupils and friends, 
and was enabled to add considerably to the 
knowledge of botany ; on which subject, as 
well as anatomy, he has left numerous pub- 
lications. Among other anatomical improve- — 
ments, he claims the discovery of the valve 
of the colon. His “ Pinax”’ contains the 
names of six thousand plants mentioned by 
the ancients, tolerably well arranged; and 
being continually referred to by Linnzus,. 
must long retain its value. ; 

BAULMONEY. See Zthusa meum. 

BAUME, Awnrnony, an apothecary, 
born at Senlis in 1728. He distinguished 
himself at an early age by his skill in che- 
mistry and pharmacy: and was afterwards 
admitted a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Paris. He also gave lectures 
on chemistry for several years with great, 
credit. Among other works, he published 
** Elements of Pharmacy,” and a “ Manual 
of Chemistry,” which met with considerable 
approbation: also a detailed account of the 
different kinds of soil, and the method of 
improving them for the purposes of agri- 
culture. 

Bau'racn. (Arab. Bourach.) A name 
formerly applied to nitre, borax, soda, and 
many other salts. 

Baxa’na. (Indian.) Rabuxit. A poi- 
sonous tree growing near Ormuz. 

BAY. A name of several articles; as 
bay-cherry, bay-leaf, bay-salt, &c. 

Bay-cherry. See Prunus Lauro-cerasus.— 

Bay-leaves. See Laurus. 

Bay-leaved Passion-flower. 
laurifolia. 

_ Bay-salt.. A very pure salt, prepared from 
sea-water by spontaneous evaporation. 


See Passiflora 


Ba'zcuer, A Persian word for antidote. 
_ Bor'tta. (From Bdaddw, to suck.) 
Bdellerum. A hoise-leech. 


BDE’LLIUM. (From bedallah, Arab.) 
Adrobolon; Madeleon; Bolchon; Balchus. 
Called by the Arabians, Mokel. A gum | 
resin, like very impure myrrh. The best 
bdellium is of a yellowish-brown, or dark- 
brown colour, according to its age; unctuous 
to the touch, brittle, but soon softening, and 
growing tough betwixt the fingers ; in some 
degree transparent, not unlike myrrh; of a 
bitterish taste, and a moderately strong smell, 
It does not easily take flame, and; when set 
on fire, soon goes out. In burning it sptit- 
ters a little, owing to its aqueous humidity. 
Its sp. grav. is 1.871. Alkohol dissolves 
about three-fifths of bdellium, leaving a 
mixture of gum and cerasin. Its cenisti- 
tuents, according to Pelletier, are 59 fesin, 
9.2 gum, 30.6 cerasin, 1.2 volatile oil and 
loss. It is one of the weakest of the deob- 
struent gums, It was sometimes used as a 
pectoral and. an emmenagogue. Applied 
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externally, it is stimulant, and promotes 


suppuration, It is never met with in the 
shops of this country. 
Bor'tuus. (From Bdew, to break end ) 


A discharge of wind by the anus. 
Boety‘emia. (From dew, to break wind. ) 
_Any filthy and nauseous odour. 
-BEAK. See Rostrum. 
BEAN. See Vicia faba. 
Bean, French. See Phaseolus vulgaris. 
Bean, Kidney. See Phaseolus vulgaris. 
Bean, Malacca. See Avicennia tomentosa. 
Bean of Carthagena. See Bejuio. 
Bean, St. Fgnatius. See Ignatia amara. 
BEAR. Ursa. The name of a well- 
known animal. Several things are desig- 
nated after it, or a part of it. 
Bear’s berry. See Arbutus uva ursi. 
' Bear’s bilberry. See Arbutus uva ursi. 
Bear’s breech. See Acanthus. 
Bear’s foot. See Helleborus fetidus. 
Bear's whortleberry. See Arbutus uva ursi. 
Bear's whorts. See Arbutys uva ursi. 
BEARD. 1. The hair growing on the 
“chin and adjacent parts of the face, in adults 
-of the male sex. 
'. 2. In botany. See Barba; Avista. 
Br’cea. A fine kind of resin from the 


‘turpentine and mastich trees of Greece and’ 


Syria, formerly held in great repute. 

' BECCABU'NGA. (From dach bungen, 
water-herb, German, because it grows in 
rivulets.) See Veronica beccabunga. 

- Be'cua. See Bechica. 

BE'CHICA. (Bechicus; from Byt, a 
cough.) Bechita. Medicines to relieve a 
-cough. An obsolete term. The trochisci 
bechici albi consist of starch and liquorice, 
“with a small proportion of florentine orris 
root made into lozenges, with mucilage of 
gum tragacanth. They area soft pleasant 
~demulcent. The trochisci bechici nigri 
consist chiefly of the juice of liquorice, with 
sugar and gum-tragaeanth. 

Br'cuton. (From Bt, a cough; so called 
from its supposed virtues in relieving 
coughs. ) See Tussilago farfara. 

BecurBa nux. A large nut growing in 
Brasil, from which a balsam is drawn that is 
held in estimation in rheumatisms. 

Bepe'cuar. (Arabian.) Bedeguar. The 
Carduus lacteus s syriacus 18 so called, and 
‘also the Kosa canina. 

Bepeneran. The name of tie love-apples 
in Avicenna. 

BEDSTRAW. See Galiwm aparine 

BEE. See Apis mellifica. 

BEECH. See Fagus. 

BEER. The wine of grain made from 
malt and hops in the following manner. The 
grain is steeped for two or three days in water, 
until it swells, becomes somewhat tender, and 
.tinges the water of a bright reddish-brown co- 
lour. The water being then drained away, the 
barley is spread about two feet thick upon a 


© floor, where it heats spontaneously, and be-— 


gins to grow, by first shooting out the radicle, 
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In this state the germination is stopped by 
spreading it thinner, and turning it over for 
two days; after which it is again made into 

a heap, and suffered to become sensibly hot, 
which usually happens in little more than a 
day. Lastly, it is conveyed to the kiln, 
where, by a gradual and low heat, it is ren- 
dered dry and crisp. This is malt; and its 
qualities differ according as it is more or less 
soaked, drained, germinated, dried, and 
baked. In this, as in other ridridfacteried, 
the intelligent operators often make a mys- 
tery of their processes from views of profit’; 
and others pretend to peculiar secrets who 
really possess none. 

Indian corn, and probably all large grain, 
requires to be suffered to grow into the 
blade, as well as root, before it is fit to be 
made into malt. For this purpose it is 
buried about two or three inches deep in the 
ground, and covered with loose earth; and 
in ten or twelve days it springs up. In this 
state it is taken up and washed, or fanned, 
to clear it from its dirt; and then dried in 
the kiln for use. 

Barley, by being converted into malt, be- 
comes one-fifth lighter, or 20 per cent. ; 12 
of which are owing to kiln-drying, 1.5 are 
carried off by the steep-water, 3 dissipated 
on the floor, 3 loss in cleaning the roots, and 
0.5 waste or loss. 

The degree of heat to which the malt is 
exposed in this process, gradually changes 
its colour from very pale to actual blackness, 
as it simply dries it, or converts it to char- 
coal. 

The colour of the malt not only affects 
the colour of the liquor brewed from it; 
but, in consequence of the chemical oper- 
ation, of the heat applied, on the principles 
that are developed in the grain during the 
process of malting, materially alters the qua- 
lity of the beer, especially with regard to the 
properties of becoming fit for drinking and 
growing fine. 

Beer is made from malt previously ground, 
or cut to pieces by a mill. This is placed 
in a tun, or tub with a false bottom ; hot 
water is poured upon it, and the whole 
stirred about with a proper instrument. The 
temperature of the water in this operation, 
called Mashing, must not be equal to boil~ 
ing; for, in that case, the malt would be 
conyerted into a paste, from which the im- 
pregnated watter could not be separated. 
This is called Setting. After the infusion 
has remained for some time upon the malt, 
it is drawn off, and is then distinguished by 
the name of Sweet Wort. By one or more 
subsequent infusions of water, a quantity of 
weaker wort is made, which is either added 
to the foregoing, or kept apart, according to 
the intention of the operator. The wort is 
then boiled with hops, which gives it an aro- 
matic bitter taste, and is supposed to render 


it less liable to be spoiled in: keeping ; after 


which it is cooled in shallow vessels, and 
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suffered to ferment, with the addition of:a 


proper quantity of yeast. The fermented 
liquor is beer; and differs greatly in its 
quality, according to the nature of the grain, 
the malting, the “mashing, the quantity and 
kind of the hops and the yeast, the purity 
or admixtures of the water made use of, 
the temperature and vicissitudes of the wea- 
ther, &c. 

Beside the various qualities of malt liquors 
of a similar kind, there are certain leading 
features by which they are distinguished, and 
classed under different names, ‘and to pro- 
duce which, different modes of management 
must be pursued. The principal distinctions 
are into beer, properly so called; ale; table 
or small beer; and porter, which is com- 
monly termed beer in London. Beer is a 
strong, fine, and thin liquor; the greater 
part of the mucilage having been separated 
by boiling the wort longer than for ale, and 
earrying the fermentation farther, so as to 
convert the saccharine matter into alkohol. 
Ale is of a more. syrupy consistence, and 
sweeter taste; more of the mucilage being 
retained in it, and the fermentation not hav- 
ing been carried so far as to decompose all 
the sugar. Small beer, as its name implies, 
is a weaker liquor; and is made, either by 
adding a large portion of water to the malt, 
or by ‘mashing with a fresh quantity of water 
what is left after the beer or ale wort is 
drawn off, Porter was probably made ori- 
ginally from very high dried malt; but it is 
said, that its peculiar flavour cannot be im- 
parted by malt and hops alone. 

Mr. Brande obtained the following quan- 
tities of alkohol from 100 parts of different 
species of beers. Burton ale, 8.88; Edin- 
burgh ale, 6.2; Dorchester ale, 5.56; the 
average being = 6.87. Brown stout, 6.8; 
London porter (average) 4.2; London small 
beer (average) 1.28. 

As long ago as the reign of Queen Anne, 
brewers were forbid to mix sugar, honey, 
Guinea pepper, essentia bina, cocculus in- 
dicus, or any other unwholesome ingredient, 
in beer, under a certain penalty ; from which 
we may infer, that such at least was the prac- 
tice of some;. and writers, who profess to 
discuss the secrets of the trade, mention 
most. of these, and some other articles, as 
essentially necessary. The essentia bina is 
sugar boiled down to a dark colour, and 
empyreumatic flavour. Broom tops, worm- 
wood, and other bitter plants, were formerly 
used to render beer fit for keeping, before 
hops were introduced into this country; but 
are now prohibited to be used in beer made 
for sale. 

By the present law of this country, no- 
thing is allowed to enter into the composition 
of beer, except malt and hops, Quassia and 
wormwood are often fraudulently introduc- 
ed ;. both of which are easily discoverable by 
their . nauseous bitter taste. They form a 
beer which does not preserve so well as hop 
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beer,. Sulphate of iron, alum, and salt, are 
often added by the publicans, under the 
name of beer-heading, to impart a frothing 
property to beer, when it is poured out of 
one vessel into another. Molasses and ex- 
tract of gentian root are added with the 
same view. Capsicum, grains’ of paradise, 
ginger root, coriander seed, and orange peel, 
are also employed to give pungency and 
flavour to weak or bad beer. The follow- 
ing is a list of some of the unlawful sub- 
stances seized at different breweries, and 
brewers’ druggists’ laboratories, in London, 
as copied from the minutes of the committee — 
of the House of Commons. Cocculus indi- © 
cus multum, (an extract of the cocculus, ) ed- 
louring, honey, hartshorn shavings, Spanish 
juice, orange powder, ginger, grains of para- 
dise, quassia, liquorice, caraway seeds, cop- 
peras, capsicum, mixed drugs. Sulphuric 
acid is very frequently added to bring beer 
forward, or make it hard, giving new beer 
instantly the taste of what is 18 months old. 
According to Mr. Accum, the present entire 
beer of the London brewer is composed of 
all the waste and spoiled beer of the publi- — 
cans, the bottoms of butts, the leavings of 
the pots, the drippings of the machines for 
drawing the beer, the remnants of beer that 
lay in the leaden pipes of the brewery, with 
a portion of brown stout, bottling beer, and. 
mild beer. He says that opium, tobacco, 
nux vomica, and extract of poppies, have 
been likewise used to adulterate beer. - By 
evaporating a portion of beer to dryness, and _ 
igniting the residuum with chlorate of pot- 
assa, the iron of the copperas will be pro- 
cured in an insoluble oxyde. Muriate of 
barytes will throw down an abundant preci- 
pitate from beer contaminated with sulphuric 
acid or copperas; which precipitate may be 
collected, dried, and ignited. It will be in- — 
soluble in nitric acid. ; 
Beer appears to have been of ancient use, 
as Tacitus mentions it among the Germans, 
and has been usually supposed to have been 
peculiar to the northern nations; but the 
ancient Egyptians, whose country was not 
adapted to the culture of the grape, had also 
contrived this substitute for wine; and Mr. 
Park bas found the art of making malt, and 
brewing from it very good beer, among the 
negroes in the interior parts of Africa. See 
Wheat. 


Bees’ wax. See Cera. 
BEET. See Beta. 
Beet, red. See Beta. 


Beet, white. A variety of red beet. ‘The 
juice and powder of the root are said to be 
good to excite sneezing, and will bring away 
a considerable quantity of mucus. 

Br/ema. (From Byoow, to cough.) A 
cough; also expectorated mucus, according 
to. Hippocrates. 

BE/HEN. The Arabian for finger. 

Bruen atzum. (From behen, a finger, 
Arabian.) See Centawrea beken. 


BEL 
Benen orrictyarum. See Cucubalus 
behen. 

Benen rusrum. See Statice Limonium. 

Bripr'tsar. Beidellopar. A species of 
Asclepias, used in Africa as a remedy for 
fever and the bites of serpents. The caus- 
tic juice which issues from the roots when 
wounded, is used by the negroes to destroy 
venereal and similar swellings. 

Besu‘to. Habilla de Carthagené. Bean 
of Carthagena. <A kind of bean in South 
America, famed for being an effectual anti- 
dote against the poison of all serpents, if a 
small quantity is eaten immediately. ‘This 
bean is the peculiar product of the jurisdic- 
tion of Carthagena. 

Beta-aye. (An Indian word.) 
Nerium antidysentericum. 

BELEMNOI’DES. (From Bedeuvoy, a 
dart, and e:dos, form ; so named from their 
dart-like shape.) Belonoides; Beloidos. ‘The 
styloid process of the temporal bone, and the 
lower end of the ulna, were formerly so 
called, 

Betr'son, (An Indian word.) Belilia. 
See Mussenda frondosa. 

BELL METAL. 
and copper. 

BELLADO'NNA. (From bella donna, 
Italian, a handsome lady ; so called because 
the ladies of Italy use it, to take away the 
too florid colour of their faces.) See Atropa 
belladonna. 

Br'tiecv. See Myrobalanus bellirica. 

Berierer'ct. See Myrobalanus bellirica. 

Betir’rica. See Myrobalanus bellirica. 

Bewuipiorpes, (From bellis, a daisy, and 
Sos, form.) See Chrysanthemum. 

BELLINI, Laurence, an ingenious 
physician, born at Florence in 1643. He 
was greatly attached to the mathematics, of 
which he was made professor at Pisa, when 
only twenty years of age. He was soon 
after appointed professor of anatomy, which 
office he filled with credit for nearly thirty 
years. He was one of the chief supporters 
of the mathematical theory of medicine, 
which attempted to explain the functions of 
the body, the causes of diseases, and’ the 
operations of medicines on mechanical prin- 
ciples: and having imprudently regulated 
his practice accordingly, he was generally 
unsuccessful, and lost the confidence of the 
public, as well as of Cosmo III. of Florence, 
who had appointed him his physician. In his 
anatomical researches he was more success- 
ful, having first accurately described the 
nervous papille of the tongue, and disco- 
vered them to be the organ of taste; and 
also having made better known the struc- 
ture of the kidney. He was author of several 
other publications, and died in 1704.’ 


See 


A mixture of tin 


BE/LLIS. (4 bello colore, from its fair. 


colour. ) 


The name of a genus of plants in 


“the Linngan system. Class, Syngenesia ; 


Order, Polygamia superflua. The daisy. 
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Beis Masor. 
BE tis MINOR. 


See Chrysanthemum. 
See Bellis perennis. 
BeEtuls PERENNIS. The systematic name 
of the common daisy. Bellis ; Bellis minor ; 
Bellis perennis — scapo nudo, of Linnzus, 
or bruisewort, was formerly directed in 
pharmacopeeias by this name. Although the. 
leaves and flowers are rather acrid, and are 
said to cure several species of wounds, they 
are never employed by modern surgeons. 
Betxo’cutus. (From. bellus, fair, and. 
oculus, the eye.) A precious stone, re- 
sembling the eye, and formerly supposed to 
be useful in its disorders. 
Br'tton. The Colica pictonum. - 
BELLONA’RIA. (From Bellona, th 
goddess of war.) A herb which, if eaten, 
makes people mad, and act outrageously, 
like the votaries of Bellona. 4 
BELLOSTE, Aveusrin, a surgeon, 
born at Paris in'1654. After practising 
several years there, and as an army surgeon, 
he was invited to attend the mother of the 
Queen of Sardinia, and continued at Turin 
till his death in 1730. - He was inventor of 
a mercurial pill, called by his name, by 
which he is said to have acquired a great 
fortune. The work by which he is princi- 
pally known, is called the ‘ Hospital Sur- 
geon,” which passed through numerous 
editions, and was translated inte most of 
the European languages. Among other 
useful observations, he recommended pierc- 
ing carious bones, to promote exfoliation, 
which indeed Celsus had advised before ; 
and, he blamed the custom of frequently 
changing the dressings of wounds, as re- 
tarding the cure. 
#; Beiu‘rra tssampacam. (Indian.) A 
tree of Malabar, to which many virtues are 
attributed. 
Bretmu'scuus. A name of the Abel- 
moschus. See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 
Br/tnwwec. See Myrobalanus Bellirica, ' 
Beto’ere. (Indian.) An evergreen plant 
of America, the seeds of which purge moder- 
ately, but the leaves roughly. 
Betonor’pes. See Belemnoides. 
Beitv'tcum. (From fAedos, a dart, and 
eAkw, to draw out.) A surgeon’s instru- 
ment for extracting thorns, or darts. 
Bewu'zzar. Beluzaar. The Chaldee 
word for antidote. 
Beuzo’r. See Styrar benzoin. 
Betzor'num. See Styrax benzoin. 
Bem-ra’mMara. ‘The faba Agyptiaca, 
BEN. An Arabian word formerly very 
much used. See Gutlandina moringa. 
Ben macnum. Monardus calls a species 
of esula, or garden spurge, by this name, 
which purges and vomits violently. 
| Ben tamara. The Egyptian bean. 
Br’natu. (Arabian.) Small. pustule 
produced by sweating in the night. . 
BE’NEDICT. Benedictus. A specific 


"name. prefixed to many compositions and 
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herbs on account of their supposed good 
qualities; as Benedicta herba; Benedicta 
aqua, &c¢. 


Benepicta aqua. Many compound 


. waters have been so called, especially lime- 


water, and a water distilled from Serpyllum. 
In Schroeder, it is the name for an emetic. 
BeEnepicta HERBA. See Geum urbanum. 
Benepicta LaAxativa. A compound of 
turbeth, scammony, and spurges, with some 
warm. aromatics. 
Beyepicrum Laxativum: Rhubarb, and 
sometimes the lenitive electuary. 
BeNeEpDICcTUM LIGNUM. Guaiacum. 
Benepicrum vinum. Antimonial wine, 


BENEDI’CTUS. (From éenedico, to 


bless.) _ See Benedict. 


BENEDICTUS CARDUUS. 
benedicta. 
BENEDICTUS LAPIS. A name for the phi- 


See Centaurea 


- Josopher’s stone. 


BENEOLENTIA. (From bene, well, 


and oleo, to smell.) © Sweet-scented medi- 


cines. 


Bence. A name given by the Mahome- 


- dans to the leaves of hemp, formed into 
_ pills, or conserve. They possess exhilarat- 
. ing and intoxicating powers. 


Bengal quince. See Erateva marmelos. 
Benea’L# rapvix. (From Bengal, its 


‘ native place.) See Cassumuniar. » 


Brenca’tte Invorum. (From Bengal, 


- its native place.) See Cassumuniar. 


Br’net viri. <A species of evergreen. 


. Indian ricinus, which grows in Malabar. 


~BENIT. See Geum urbanum. 
Benr‘vi arzor. See Styrar benzoin. 
BENJAMIN. See Styrax benxoin. 


Benjamin flowers. See Benzoic acid. 
BENZO’AS. Abenzoate. A salt formed 


by the union of benzoic acid, with salifiable- 
- bases ; as benzoate of alumine, &c. 


BENZO’E. See Styrax benzoin. 
BenzokE AMyepaLomwes. See Styrar 


© benzoine 


Benzoxs rrores. See Benzoic acid. 

BENZO’IC ACID. See Acidum ben- 
xoicum. ‘ This acid was first described 
in 1608, by Blaise de Vigenere, in bis 
Treatise on Fire and Salt, and has been 
generally known since by the name of flow- 
ers of benjamin or benzoin, because it was 
obtained by sublimation from the resin of 
this name, As it is still most. commonly 
procured from this substance, it has pre- 
served the epithet of benzoic, though known 
to be a peculiar acid, obtainable not from 
benzoin alone, but from different vegetable 
balsams, vanello, cinnamon, ambergris, the 
urine of children, frequently that of adults, 
and always, according to Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, though Giese.denies this, from 


: that of quadrupeds living on grass and hay, 
particularly the camel, the horse, and the . 
_ water are to be added: a pound of finel 


cow. There is reason to. conjecture. that 


_ many vegetables, and among them some of 


the grasses, contain it, and that it passes 
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from them into the urine. Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin found it combined with potassa 
and lime in the liquor of dunghills, as well 
as in the urine of the quadrupeds above men- — 
tioned ; and they strongly suspect it to exist 
in the Anthoxanthum odoratum, or sweet- 
scented vernal-grass, from which hay prin- 
cipally derives its fragrant smell. Giese, 
however, could find none either in this grass 
or in oats. 

_The usual method of obtaining it affords 
a very elegant and pleasing example of the 
chemical process of sublimation. For this 
purpose a thin stratum of powdered benzoin 
is spread over the bottom of a glazed earthen 
pot, to which a tall conical paper covering is 
fitted: gentle heat is then to be applied to 
the bottom of the pot, which fuses the ben- 
zoin, and fills the apartment with a fragrant 
smell, arising from a portion of essential oil 
and acid of benzoin, which are dissipated in- 
to the air, at the same time the acid itself 
rises very suddenly in the paper head, which 
may be occasionally inspected at the top, 
though with some little care, because the 
fumes will excite coughing. This saline 
sublimate is condensed in the form of long 
needles, or straight filaments of a white co- 
lour, crossing each other in all directions, 
When the acid ceases to rise, the cover may 
be changed, a new one applied, and the heat, 
raised: more flowers of a yellowish colour 
will then rise, which require a second sub- 
limation to deprive them of the empyreu- 
matic oil they contain. 

The sublimation of the acid of benzoin 
may be conveniently performed by substi- 
tuting an inverted earthen pan instead of 
the paper cone. In this case the two pans 
should be made to fit, by grinding ona stone 
with sand, and they must be luted together 
with paper dipped in paste. This method 
seems preferable to the other, where the pre- 
sence of the operator is required elsewhere ; 
but the paper head can be more easily in- 
spected and changed. The heat applied 
must be gentle, and the vessels ought not to 
be separated till they have become cool. 

The quantity of acid obtained in these 
‘methods differs according to the manage- 
ment, and. probably also from difference of — 
purity, and in other respects, of the resin it- 
self. It usually amounts to no more. than 
about one-eighth part of the whole weight. 
Indeed Scheele says, not more than a tenth 
or twelfth. The whole acid of benzoin is — 
obtained with greater certainty in the humid 
process of Scheele: this consists in boiling 
the powdered balsam with lime water, and 
afterwards separating the lime by the addi- 
tion of muriatic acid. Twelve ounces of » 
water are to be poured upon four ounces of 
slaked lime; and, after the ebullition is over, 
eight pounds, or ninety-six ounces, more of 


powdered benzoin being then put into a on. 
vessel, six ounces of the lime water are to be 
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added, and mixed well with the powder ; 
and afterwards thé rest of the lime water 
im the same gradual manner, because the 
benzoin would coagulate into a mass, if the 
' whole were added at once: This mixture 
must be gently boiled for half an hour with 
constant agitation, and afterwards suffered 
to cool and subsidé during an hour. The 
supernatant liquor must be decanted, and 
the residuum boiled with eight pounds more 
of lime water ; after which the same process 
is to be once more repeated ; the remaining 
powder must be edulcorated on the filter by 
affusions of hot water. Tastly, all the de- 
coctions, being mixed together, must be 
evaporated to two pounds, and strained into 
a glass vessel, This fluid consists of the 
acid of benzain combined with lime. A‘fter 
it is become cold; a quantity of muriatic 
acid must be added, with constant stirring, 
until the fluid tastes a little sourish. During 
this time the last-mentioned acid unites with 
the lime, and forms a soluble salt, which 
remains suspended, while the less soluble 
acid of benzoin, being disengaged, falls to 
the bottom in powder. By repeated affu- 
sions of cold water upon the filter, it may be 
deprived of the muriate of lime and muri- 
atic acid with which it may happen to be 
mixed. If it be requixed to have a shining 
appearance, if may be dissolved in a small 
quantity of boiling water, from which it will 
separate in silky filaments by cooling. By 
this process the benzoic acid may be pro- 
cured from, other substances, in which it 
exists, 

Mr. Ffatchell has shown, that, by digest- 
ing benzoin'in hot sulphuric acid, very beau- 
tiful crystals are sublimed. This is perhaps 
the hest process for extracting the acid. If 
we concentrate the urine of horses or cows, 
and powr muriatic acid into it, a copious 
precipitate of benzoic acid takes place. This 
is the cheapest source of it.’*— Ure’s Chem. 
Dict. é 

As an economical mode of obtaining this 
acid, Fourcroy recommends the extraction of 
it from the water that drains from‘ dunghills, 
cowhouses, and stables, by means of the mu- 
riatic avid, which decomposes the benzoate 
of lime contained in them, and separates the 
benzoie acid, as in Scheele’s p¥ocess: He’ 
confesses the smell of the acid thus obtained 
differs alittle from that of the acid extracted 
from benzoin ; but this, he says, may be 
remedied, by dissolving the acid in‘ boiling 
water, filtering the solution, letting it cool, 
and thus suffering the acid to crystallise, and 
repeating this operation a second time, 

The’ acid of benaoin is so inflammable, 
that it burns with a clear yellow flame with- 
out the assistance of awiek. Thie sublimed 
flowers in their purest state, ax white as or. 
dinary writing paper, were fused into a clear 
transparent*yellowish fluid, at the two hun- 


© 


hed. an d-thirtieth degree of Fabrenheit’s 
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thermometer, and at the same time began to 
rise’ in sublimation. It is probable that’ a 
heat somewhat greater than this may be re- 
quired to separate it from the resin, It is 
strongly disposed to take the crystalline form 
incooling. The concentrated sulphuric and 
nitric acids dissolve this concrete acid, and 
it is again separated without alteration, by 
adding water. Other acids dissolve it by the 
assistance of heat, from which it separates 
by cooling, unchanged. [It is plentifully 
soluble in ardent spirit, from which it may 
likewise be separated by diluting the spirit: 
with water. It readily dissolves in oils, and 
in melted tallow. If it be added in a small 
proportion to this last fluid, part of the tal- 
low congeals before the rest, in the form of 
White opaque clouds. If the quantity of acid 
be more considerable, it separates in part by 
cooling, in the form of needles or feathers, 
T¢ did not communicate any considerable 
degree of hardness to the tallow, which was 
the object of this experiment. When the 
tallow was heated nearly to ebullition, it 
émitted fumes which affected the respiration, 
like those of the acid of benzoin, but did not 
possess the peculiar and agreeable smell of 
that substance, being probably the sebacic 
acid. A stratum of this tallow, about one- 
twentieth of an inch thick, was fused upon 4 
plate of brass, together with other. fat sub- 
stances, with a view to determine its relative 
disposition to acquire and retain the solid 
state. After it had cooled, it was left upos 
the plate, and, in the course of'some weeks; 
it gradually became tinged throughout of a 
bluish-green colour. If this, circumstance 
be not supposed to have arisen, from, a. solu- 
tion ofthe copper during the fusion, it seems 
a remarkable instance of the mutual action of 
two bodies inthe solid state, contrary to that 
axiom of ‘chemistry which affirms, that bodies 
do not act on each other, unless one or more 
of them be in the fluid state. Tallow itself, 
however, has the same effect. 

Pure benzoic acid is in the form of a light 
powder, evidently crystallised in fine needles, 
the figure of which’ is difficult to be deter- 
mined from their smallness. It has a white 
and shining appearance ; but when contami- 
nated by a portion of volatile oil, is yellow 
or brownish. It is not brittle as might be 
expected from its appearance, but has rather 
a kind of ductility and elasticity, and, on 
rubbing in a mortar, becomes a sort of paste. 
Its taste is acrid, hot, acidulous, and bitter. 
It reddens the infusion of litmus, but not 
syrup of violets. It has a peculiar aromatic 
smell, but not strong unless heated. This, 
however, appears not to belong to the acid ; 
for Mr. Giese informs us, that on dissolving 
the benzoic acid in as little alkohol as possi- 
ble, filtering the solution, and precipitating 
by water, the acid will be obtained pure, antl 
void:of smell, the odorous oil remaining dis- 
solved in the spirit. . specific gravity is 
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0.667. It is not perceptibly altered by the 
air, and has been kept in. an open vessel 
twenty years without. losing any. of » its 
weight. None of the combustible sub- 
stances have any effect on it; but it may be, 
refined by mixing it with charcoal, powder 
and subliming, being thus rendered much, 
whiter and better crystallised. It is not 
very soluble in water, Wenzel. and Lich- 
tenstein say four, hundred parts of cold 
water dissolve but one, though the same 
quantity of boiling water dissolves twenty 
parts, nineteen of which separate on cooling. 

The benzoic acid unites without much 
difficulty with the earthy and alkaline bases, 
These compounds are called benzoates. 

The benzoate of barytes i is soluble, crystal- 
lises toler ably well, is not effected by expo- 
sure to the air, but i is decomposable by fire, 
and by the stronger acids. That of lime is 
very soluble in water, though much less in 
cold than in hot, and crystallises on cooling. 
It is in like manner decomposable by the 
acids and by barytes. The benzoate of 
magnesia is soluble, erystallisable, a little de-_ 
liquescent, and more decomposable than the 
former.. That of alumina is yery soluble, 
crystallises in dendrites, is deliquescent, has 
an acerb and bitter taste, and is decomposa- 
ble by fire, and even by most of the vegeta~ 
ble acids.. The benzoate of potassa erystal- 
lises on cooling in little compacted needles. 
_All the acids decompose it, and the solution 
of barytes and lime form with it a precipi- 
tate. The benzoate of soda is very crystal- 
lisable, very soluble, and not deliquescent 
like that of potassa, but it is decomposable 
by the same means, It is sometimes found 
native in the urine of graminivorous quad-_ 
rupeds, but by no means so abundantly as 
that of lime. The benzoate of ammonia is 
volatile, and decomposable by all the acids 
and all the bases. . The solutions of all the 
benzoates, when drying on the sides of a 


vessel wetted with them, form dendritical | 


crystallisations, 

Trommsdorf found in his experiments, 
that benzoic acid united readily with metal- 
lic oxydes. | 

The benzoates are all decomposable by 


heat, which, when it is slowly applied, first. 


separates a portion of the acid in a yapour, 
that condenses in crystals. The soluble ben- 
zoates are decomposed by the powerful acids, 
which separate their acid in a crystalline 
form. 

The benzoic acid is oceasionally used in 
medicine, but not so much as formerly ; and 
enters into, the composition of the camphor- 
ated tincture of opium of the London col- 
lege, heretofore called paregox ic elixir, 4 

“BENZOI'FERA. See Styraw benzoin. 

BENZO'INUM. 
term benzoah.) See Styrar benzoin. 

BENZOINI MAGISTERIUM. 
precipitate of. gum-benjamin, ; 

‘Benzorn1 oLEUM. Oil of benjamin, 


(From the Arabic, 


Magistery,. | or, 
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. BERBERIA.. (Origin. uncertain. )» 
Berberi. The name of a species, of disease: 
in the genus Synclonus of Good's Nosalogye 
See Beriberia. 

BE/RBERIS. . (Berberi; wailde Arabs: 
used by. Averrhoes, and officinal writers.) 
- 1. The name of a genus of plants in the: 
Linnzan system. Class, Hewrandria; Or-> 
der, Monogynia. ‘The barberry, or peppenn 
idge bush. 

2, The pharmacopeeial. name. for the bare 
berry. See Berberis vulgaris. 

BergeRis GELATINA. Barberry » jelly. 
Barberries. boiled in sugar, 

Bergeris vetearis.. The systematics 
name for the barberry of the pharmacopeeias.. 
Oxycantha Galeni; Spina acida; Crespinus.- 
This tree, Berberis; pedunculis racemosis, 
spinis triplicibus, of Linnzeus, ,is.a native of. 
England. The fruit, or berries, which are: 
gratefully acid, and moderately astringent, 
are said to be oe great use in biliary fluxes, : 
and in all cases where heat, acrimony, and: 
putridity of the humours prevail. . The fila-: 
ments of this shrub possess a remarkable: 
degree of irritability ; for on being touched: — 
near the base with the point of a pin, a: 
sudden contraction is produced, which may » 
be repeated several times. 

Berr’prias. An ointment. 

BERENGA/RIUS, James, born about 
the end of the 15th century at Carpi, in. 
Modena, whence he is often. called Carpnts. , 
He was one of the restorers of anatomy, of 
which he .was professor, first at Padua, 
afterwards at Bologna, which he was in ‘a. 
few years obliged to quit, being accused of 
having opened .the bodies of two Spaniards. 
aliye,. By his numerous dissections, he ¢or- 
rected many previous errors concerning the 
strucure of the human body, and paved the: 
way for his successor Vesalius.. He was: 
among the first to use mercurial frictions in. 
syphilis, whereby he acquired’a large for=. 
tune, which he left to the Duke of K errara, 
into. whose territory he. retired at his death 
in 1527. . His principal works are an en-» 
larged Commentary. on Mundinus, and a: 


_ Treatise. on Fracture of the Cranium... > 


Bereni secum. See Artemisia vulgaris. < 

Berenice. (The city from: whence! it) 
was formerly brought.) Amber. . 

Berenicium. (From ¢epe, to bring, anda 
VIE, victory. ) A term applied, by the old 
Greek writers to nitre, from ils iid ee 
power in. healing wounds. oe 

BERGAMO'TE. . A species of citron. 
See Citrus medica. - 

BERGMANITE, A massive aaa 
of -a_ greenish, greyish-white,, or reddish 
colour, which fuses into a transparent glass, 
ora semitransparent enamel. It is found, 
in _Frederickswam, in Noryay, in’ os 
and i in felspar. 

BERIBE/RI. (An. Hindesiand word. 
signifying a. _ sheep. ) Beriberia. A species; 
of palsy, common in some parts of the East 
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Indies, according to Bontius. In this dis- 
ease, the patients lift up their legs very much 
in the same manner as is Hota with sheep. 
Bontius adds, that. this palsy is a kind of 
trembling, in which there is deprivation. of 
the motion and sensation of the hands and 
feet, and sometimes of the body. 

BERKENHOUT, Joun, born at Leeds, 
about the: year 1730. His medical studies 
were commenced lat~ in life, having gra- 
duated at Leyden only in 1765; nor did 
he long continue the practice of medicine. 
His * Pharmacopeia Medica,’’ héwever, 
was very much approved, and has. since 
passed through many editions; his other 
medical publications are of little importance. 
He died in 1791, 

Rermudas berry. See Sapindus saponaria, 

Berna‘evi. -An electuary. 

_ Brrrio'nis. A name of black rosin. 
BERRY. See Bacca. 
‘Bers, Formerly the name of an exhi- 
larating electuary. 

Br‘xuta. An old name for brooklime. 

_Ber‘ruta earuica. Upright water parsnip. 

BERYL. Aqua-marine. A precious 
panietal harder than. the emerald, of a 
green, or greenish-yellow colour, found in 
Siberia, France, Raxonys Brazil, Scotland 
anil Treland. 

Bery‘gion. (From Berytius, its inventor. ) 
A collyrium described by Galen. 

Brs. | An eight-ounce measure. 

Be’sacuar, "A sponge. 

Br‘sasa. Formerly applied to wild rue. 

Brsrasz. An old name for mace. 

Besr’nna. (An Arabian word.) Musca- 
rum fungus. Probably a:sponge, which is 
the nidus of some sorts of. flies. 

Bessa’nen. (An Arabian word.) A red- 
ness of the external parts, resembling that 
which precedes the leprosy ; it occupies. the 
face and extremities.— Avicenna. 

‘Be'sto. A name in Oribasius for a spe- 
cies of saxifrage. | 

BE’TA. (So called from the river Betis, 
in Spain, where it grows naturally; or, ac- 
cording to Blanchard, from the Greek letter 
Byra, which it is said to resemble when tur. 
gid with seed.) The beet. 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Digynia. The beet. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon beet. See Beta vulgaris. 

Berra uyzriva. The plant which af- 
fords the root of scarcity. Mangel wurzel 
of the Germans; a large root. Tt contains 
much of the saccharine principle, and is 
very ‘nourishing. Applied externally. it is 
useful in cleaning foul ulcers; and isa better 
application than me carrot. 

« Bera vurearis. The pisiciaiet name 
for the beet of the:pharmacopeeias. Beta :-—~ 
Sloribus congestis of Linnxus.. The root of 
this plant is frequently eaten by the French ; 
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it may be considered as nutritious and anti- 
scorbutic, and forms avery elegant pickle 
with vinegar. ‘The root and leaves, although 
formerly employed. as -laxatives and emol« 
lients, are now forgotten, . A considerable 
quantity of sugar may be obtained. fromthe 
root of the beet. It is likewise said, that if 
beet roots be dried in the same manner as 
malt, after the greater part. of their juice is 
pressed out, very good. beer may be made ' 
from them. It is occasionally used to im- 
prove the colour of claret. 

Beretr. Bethle; Betle; Betelle. siden 
oriental plant, like the tail-of a lizard. It 
is chewed by the Indians, and. makes the 
teeth black ; is cordial and exhilarating, and 
in very general use throughout the East. 
It is supposed to be the long pepper.. 

BETO/NICA. (Corrupted from. Vettoni- 
ca, which is derived from the Vectones, an 
ancient people of Spain.) | Betony. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia ; ;, Or-. 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name for the. wood 


hetony. See Betonica officinalis. 
Beronica aquatica. See Seroglontinie 
aquatica. 


Beronica OFFICINALIS. he systensatic: 
name of the betony of the pharmacopeeias. 
Betomca purpurea ; Betonice vulgaris; Ces- 
trum ; Vetonica cordi; Betonica—spica. in= 
terrupta, corollarum labii lacinia intermedia 
emarginata of Linneus.”. The leaves and 
tops of this plant have an agreeable, but 
weak smell; and to the taste they discover a 
slight araeunks, accompanied with some: de- 
gree of adstringency and. bitterness, » The 
bowdin of the leaves of betony, snuffed. wp 
the nose, provokes sneezing ; and hence it 
is sometimes made an ingredient in sternuta= 
tory powders. Its leaves are. sometimes, 
smoked like tobaccd. The roots. differ 
greatly, in their quality, from the other parts; 
their taste is very bitter and nauseous ; taken 
in a small dose, they vomit and. purge vio- 
lently, and are supposed to have somewhat. 
in common with the roots of hellebore. Like 
many other plants, formerly in high medical 
estimation, betony is now almost entirely 
neglected. Antonius Musa, physician to 
the Emperor Augustus, filled a whole vos 
lume with enumerating its virtues, stating it 
as a remedy for no less than forty-seven diss 
orders ; and hence in Italy the proverbial. 
compliment, You have more virtues than 
betony. 

Beronica pauwr. A species of veronica, 

.Beronica vurcaris. See Hbbanice officis 
nalis. 
BETONY. See Betanioa. 

'. Betony, waler. See Scrophularia aquatica, 


BE’/TULA. . 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Afon 
necia; Order, Tetrandria, . Aldex and 
birch, : AMES - Levphastirg pels ‘ii ae rea Ee 
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2. The pharmacopeeial name of the white 
birch. See Betula aiba. 

Beruta atza. The systematic name of 
the betula of the pharmacopeeias, Betula :— 
Soliis ovatis, atuminatis, serratis, of Linneeus, 
The juice, leaves, and bark have been em- 
ployed medicinally. If the tree be bored 
early in the spring, there issues, by degrees, 
a large quantity of limpid, watery, sweetish 
juice: it is said that one tree will afford 
from one to two gallons a-day. This juice 
is esteemed as an antiscorbutic, deobstruent, 
and diuretic. When well fermented, and 
having a proper addition of raisins in its 
composition, itis frequently a rich and streng 
liquor; it keeps better than many of the 
other made-wines, often for a number of 
years, and was formerly supposed to possess 
many medical virtues; but these experience 
does not seem to sanction; and the virtues 
“of the alder, like those of many other sim- 
ples: formerly prized, have sunk into obli- 
vion.. The leaves and bark were used ex- 
ternally as resqlyents, detergents, and anti- 
septics. 

Betuta atnug. The systematic name 
for the ainus of the pharmacopaias. The 
common alder. 

BEX. (From noow, to cough.) A 
cough, Dr. Good, in his Nosology, has 
applied this term to a genus of diseases 
which embraces three species, ber humida, 
SiCCA, iikearvsinaa 
Jpeludalelevarn: romaeh the marcel “600 
from Peru, ,as-the Portuguese do the brown 
from Brazil. 

Bexvu’co. Lhe root of the matitis pe- 
ruviana of Caspar Bauhin; one drachm of 
which is sufficient for a purge. 

Br’zauan. ‘The fossile bezoar. 

Bezr'rta carutra.. See. Croton tinc- 
torium 

BE! gays AR. (From pa-zahar, Persian, 

est Lapis bezoardicus. 
Barua. A preternatural or morbid con- 
eretion formed in the bodies of land-animals. 
Several of these kinds of substances were 
formerly celebrated for their medicinal vir- 
tues, and distinguished by the names of the 
countries from whence they came, or the 
animal in which they were found. There are 
eight kinds, according to Fourcroy, 1 Vau- 
quelin, and_Berthollet, 

1. Superphosphate of lime, which forms 
concretions in the intestines of many mam- 
malia. 

2. Phosphate of magnesia, semitranspa- 
rent and yellowish, and of sp. grav. 2.160. 

3. Phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. 
A concretion ofa grey or brown ‘colour, 
composed of radiations froma centre. It is 
found in the intestines of herbiverous ani- 
mals, the elephant, horse, &c. . 

4 Biliary, colour reddish-brown, found 
frequently i in the intestines and gall-bladder 
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of oxen, arid used by painters for an orange. 
yellow pigment. It is inspissated bile. | 

5. Resinous. The oriental bezoars, pro- 
cured from unknown animals, belong to. 
this class of concretions. They consist of 
concentric layers, are fusible, combustible, 
smooth,soft, and finely polished. ‘They are 
composed of bile and resin. 

6. Fungous, consisting of pieces of ‘the 
Boletus igniarius, swallowed by the animal. 

7. Hairy. 

8. Ligniform. Three bezoars sent to Bo- 
naparte by the King of Persia, were found 
by Berthollet to be nothing but woody fibre 


agglomerated. 


Bezoars were formerly considered as very 
powerful alexipharmics, so much so, in- 
deed, that other medicines, possessed, or 
supposed to be possessed, of alexipharmic 
powers, were called dezoardics; and so 
efficacious were “they once thought, that 
they were bought for ten times their weight 
in gold. These yirtues, however, are in 
the present day justly denied them, as 
they produce no other effects than those 
common to the saline particles which they 
contain, and which may be given to. greater 
advantage from other sources. A. com- 
position of bezoar with absorbent’ pow- 
ders, has been much in repute, a8 a popular 
remedy for “disorders in. children, by the 
name of Gascoigne’s powder and Gascoigne’s 
bali; but the real bezoar was rarely, if ever, 
used for these, its price offering such a‘temp- 
tation to counterfeit it. Some. have em- 
ployed for this purpose, a resinous composi- 
tion, capable of melting in the fire, and so- 
luble in alcohol; but Newmann supposed 
that those nearest resembling it, were made 
of gypsum, chalk, or some other earth, to 
which the proper cclour was imparted by 
some vegetable juice. We understand, how- 
ever, that tebacco pipeclay, tinged with ox~ 
gall, is commonly employed, at least for the 
Gascoigne’s powder ; this giving a yellow 
tint to paper, rubbed with chalk, and a green 
to paper rubbed over with quick-lime ; which 
are considered as proofs of genuine bezoar, 
and which a vegetable juice would not effect. 

BzezoaR BovinumM. Bezoar of the ox. 

BrezoaR GERMANICUM. The bezoar from 
the alpine goat. 

Bezosr uystricis. Lapis porcinus + La 
pis malacensis ; Petro del porco. The bezoar 
ef the Indian porcupine; said to be found 
in the gall-bladder of an Indian porcupine, 
particularly in the province of Malacca. 
This concrete differs from others: it has an 
intensely bitter taste; and on being steeped 
in water for a very little time, impregnates 
the fluid with its bitterness, and with aperi- 
ent, stomachic, and, as it is supposed, with 
alexipharmic virtues. How far it differs in 
virtue from the similar concretions found in 
the gall-bladder of the ox, and other aero 
does not appear, . 
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Bezoar Microcosmicum. 
found in the human bladder. 
. Brzoar occipentats. Occidental bezoar. 
This concretion is said to be found in the 
stomach of an animal of the stag or goat 
kind, a native of Peru, &c. It is of a 
larger size than the oriental bezoar, and 
sometimes as large as a hen’s egg ; its surface 
is rough, and the colour green, greyish, or 
brown. 

BEzOAR ORIENTALE. Lapis bezoar orien- 
talis. Oriental bezoar stone, This concre- 
tion is said to be found in the pylorus, or 
fourth stomach of an animal of the goat 
kind, which inhabits the mountains of Per- 
sia. It is generally about the size of a kid- 
ney bean, of a roundish or oblong figure, 
smooth, and of a shining olive or dark 
greenish colour. 

Bezoar vorcinum. See Bexoar hystricis. 

Brzoar stuia. The bezoar from the 
monkey. 

Brzoarvica Rapix, See Dorstenia. 

BezoarpicuM soviaLe. Bexoar with tin. 
It differed very little from the Antihecticum 
Poterit. 

BEzoaRDICUM LUNALE,. 
antimony and silver, 

BEzOARDICUM MARTIALE. 
of iron and antimony. 

BEzOARDICUM MINERALE. A preparation 
of antimony, made by adding nitrous acid 
to butter of antimony. 

Brzoarpicum satorni. A preparation of 
antimony and lead. 

Berzo'arpicus Laris. 

BrEzOARDICUS PULVIS. 
oriental bezoar. 

BEzOARTICUM MINERALE. 
timony. 

Berzoas. An obsolete chemical epithet. 

BI. (From dis, twice.) In composition 
signifies twice or double, and is frequently 
attached to other words in anatomy, chemis- 
try, and botany ; as biceps, having two heads; 
bicuspides, two points, or fangs; bilocu- 
lar, with twocells; bivalve, with two valves, 
&e. ‘ 

Brmon. Wine made from sun-raisins, 
fermented in sea water. 

Brsrve'tta. See Pimpinella. 

BIBITO/RIUS. (Bibitorius, from bibo, 
to drink; because by drawing the eye in- 
wards towards the nose, it causes those who 
drink to look into the cup.) See Rectus 
internus ocullt. 

BIBULUS. Bibulous ; attracting mois- 
ture: charia bibula, blotting paper. 

BICAPSULARIS, Having two cap- 
sules. Pericarpium bicapsulare. See Cap- 
sula. 

BICEPS. (From bis, twice, and caput, 
a head.) Two heads. Applied to muscles 
from their haying two distinct origins or 
heads, 

Bicers pracuit. See Biceps flexor cubiti. 


The calculus 


A preparation of 


A preparation 


See Bexzoar. 
The powder of the 


A calx of an- 
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Bicers ‘cRruris, 
cruris. ' 
Bicxrs cusrri. See Biceps flexor cubiti, ~ 
Biceps ExterNus. See Triceps extensor 
cubiti. 

Bicrrs FLEXxoR cruris. Biceps cruris of 
Albinus. Biceps of Winslow, Douglas, and 
Cowper ; and Ischio-femoroperonien of Du» 
mas. A muscle of the leg, situated on the 
hind part of the thigh. It arises by two dis- 
tinct heads; the first, called dongus, arises in 
common with the semitendinosus, from the 
upper and posterior part of the tuberosity of 
the os ischium. The second, called brevis, 
arises from the linea aspera, a little below 
the termination of the glutzus maximus, by 
a fleshy acute beginning, which soon grows 
broader, as it descends to join with the first 
head, a little above the external condyle of 
the os femoris. It is inserted, by a strong 
tendon, into the upper part of the head of the 
fibula. Its use is to bend the leg. This 
muscle forms what is called the outer ham- 
string ; and, between it and the inner, the 
neryous popliteus, arteria and vena poplitea, 
are situated, . 

Bicrrs FLExoR cusiti. Biceps brachii of 
Albinus. Coraco-radialis, seu biceps of 
Winslow. Biceps internus of Douglas. 
Biceps internus humeri of Cowper. Scapulo- 
coracoradial of Dumas. A muscle of the 
fore-arm, situated on the fore-part of the 
os humeri. It arises by two heads. The 
first and outermost, called longus, begins 
tendinous from the upper edge of the 
glenoid cavity of the scapula, passes oyer the 
head of the os humeri within the joint, and 
in its descent without the joint, is inclosed 
in @ groove near the head of the os humeri, 
by a membraneous ligament that proceeds’ 
from the capsular ligament and adjacent 
tendons. The second, or innermost head, 
called brevis, arises, tendinous and fleshy, 
from the coracoid process of the scapula, in 
common with the coracobrachialis muscle. 
A little below the middle of the fore-part of 
the os humeri, these heads unite. It is in- 
serted by a strong roundish tendon inte the 
tubercle on the upper end of the radius 
internally. Its use is to turn the hand 
supine, and to bend the fore-arm. At the 
bending of the elbow, where it begins to 
grow tendinous, it sends off an aponeurosis, 
which covers all the muscles on the inside 
of the fore-arm, and joins with another ten» 
dinous membrane, which is sent off from the 
triceps extensor cubiti, and covers all the 
muscles on the outside of the fore-arm, and 
a number of the fibres, from opposite sides, 
decussate each other. It serves to strengthen 
the muscles, by keeping them from swelling 
too much outwardly when in action, and a 
number of their fleshy fibres take their origin 
from it. 

Bicers INTERNUS. 
cubitt, 


See Biceps flexor 


See Biceps flexor 
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“Bicn'curm. An epithet of certain pec- 


torals, or rather troches, described by Rhazes, ' 


which were made of liquorice, &e. 


“-Br'cHos.. A’ Portuguese name for the 


worms that get under ‘the toe of the people 


in the Indies, which are destroyed by the oil 
of cashew nut. 
‘Bier. The Indian name of an intoxicating 


liquor, made from Turkey wheat in South 


America. See Wheat, Turkey. 

~BYCORNIS. (From bis, twice, and 
cornu, a horn.) 1. An epithet sometimes 
applied to the os hyoides, which has two pro- 
cesses, or horns. 

2. In former times, to muscles that had 
two terminations. 

3. A mame given to those plants, the 


BIL: 
* BIFLORUS: Bearing two flowers 5 5 


as pedunculus biflorus. 

‘ BIFORIUM. Applied to a leaf which. 
points two ways. _ 

BIFORUS. (From bis, twice, and ips 
a door.) Two-doored, or bivalved. A 
class of plants is so denominated in some 
natural arrangements, constituted by those 
which have a periearp, or seed-vessel, fur- 
nished with two valves. 

BIFURCATE. (Bifurcus; from bis, 
twice, and furca, a fork.) A vessel, or 
nerve, stem, root, &c. is said to bifurcate when 
it divides into two branches ; thus the bifur- 
cation of the aorta, &c. 

i BIFURCATIO. Bifurcation. 

BIFURCATUWS. (From is, twice, and 


antherze of which have the appearance of Jurca, a fork.)’ Forked. See Bifwrcate’ and 


two horns. 

Bicornes prantm. The name of an 
order of plants in the natural method of Lin- 
nzus and Gerard. 

BICUSPIDATWS. Having two points. 
See Bicuspis. 

BICU'SPIS. (From bis, twice, and 
cuspis, a spear.) 1.'The name of those teetli 
which have double points, or fangs. See 
reeves: 

2. Applied to leaves, which terminate by 
two points ; folia bicuspida, or bicuspidata. 

BYDENS. | (From bis, twice, and dens, 
a tooth ; so called from its being deeply ser- 
rated, or indented.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia equalis. 

Biwens trivartira. The systematic name 
of the hemp agrimony, formerly used as a 
bitter and aperient, but not in the practice 
of the present day. 

~BIDLOO, Goprrey, a celebrated ana- 
tomist, born at Amsterdam, in 1649. After 
practising several years as a surgeon; he was 
appointed physician to William I1I., and in 
1694, made professor of anatomy ald ‘Sy 
gery at Leyden. He published 105 very 
splendid, thowgh rather inaccurate anatomi- 
éal tables, with’ explanations; and several 
iinor’ works. His nephew, Nicholas, was 
physician to the Czar Peter I. 

“BIENNIS. Biennial.’ A biennial plant 
is one, as the term imports, of two years, 
duration. Of this tribe there are numerous 
plants, which being raised one year from the 
seed, generally attain perfection the same 
year, or Within about twelve months, shoot- 
ing up stalks,’ producmg flowers, and per- 
fecting seeds in the following spring or 
simmer, and ‘soon after common!y perish. 

‘Brrartam. ‘In two parts. 

 BIFER. (From Zis, twice, and ero, to 
Beary" ne plant is so called, which bears 
twice in the year, ‘in spring ahd autumn, as 
is ¢ommon between the tropics. 

BIFIDUS. Forked. Divided into two ; 
as a hiffdiseed-vessel in Adora Hosthdieltnc, 
petala bifida in the Sudene nocturna and 
Alyssum Incanums 


Dichotomus. 

BIGA'STER.  (Bigaster: from big 
twice, and -yas7p, a belly.) A name giver: 
to muscles which have two bellies. 

BIGEMINATUS, (From bis and ge- 
mini, twins.) ‘Twice paired. Biconjugatus. 
A leaf is so called when near the apex of 
the common petiole there is a single pair 
of secondary petioles, each of which support 
a pair of BD tra lhe leaflets ; asin Mimosa 
anguis catt. 

BIH‘ERNIUS. (From bis; ‘double, and 
hernia, a disease so-called. ) Having a double 
hernia or one on each side. 

Bihydroguret of carbon. 
hydrogen. 

BIJUGUS. A winged leaf is termed 

Solium biyugum, which bears two pairs of 
feaflets. 

BILABIATUS. Two-lipped: Often’ 
used in botany ; as pericarpium Ragirsceniet ? 
corolla bilabeata, &c. 

BILACINIATUS: Applied to-a leaf, 
Folixm bilaciniatum y when cut into two 
pe eas 

Brra’pen. A name of ivor. 

‘BILAMELLATUS. Composed of eo 
Tamina, ~ 

Bilberry bean. See Arbutus uva ursi. 

BILDSTEIN. See Figurestone. 

‘BELE. (Bilis. Nevius derives it from 
bis, twice, and lis, contention ; 45 being sup> 
posed to be the cause of an ger and dispute. ) : 
The gall. A bitter fide secreted in the 
glandular substance of the liver; in’ part 
flowing into thie intestines; and in part 
regurgitating. into the galN-bladder. ‘The _ 
secretory organs of this fluid are the penicilli 
of the liver, which ‘terminate in very mi-_ 
nute canals, called biliary ducts. The ~ 
biliary ducts pour their bile into the ductus — 
hepaticus, which conveys it into the ductus 
communis choledochus, from whence it is in 
part carried into the duodenunti ‘The other 
part of the bile regurgitates through the 
cysti¢ duct into the gall bladder :' for hep- 
atic bile, except during digestion, cannot 
flow into the duodenum, .,which contracts 
when empty; hence it necessarily regur~ 


See Carburetted 
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pitates into the gall-bladder. The branches 
of the vena porte contribute most to the 
secretion of bile; its peculiar blood,’ re- 
turning from the abdominal viscera, is sup- 
posed to be, in some ‘respects, different 
from other venal blood, and to answer ex- 
actly to the nature of bile. It is not yet 
ascertained clearly whether the florid blood, 
in the hepatic artery, merely nourishes the 
liver, or whether, at the same time, it con- 
tributes a certain principle, necessary for 
the formation of bile. It has been sup- 
posed, by physiologists, that cystic bile was 
secreted by the arterial vessels of the gall- 
bladder; but the fallacy of this opinion is 
proved by making a ligature on the cystic 
duct ‘of a living animal. From what has 
been said, it appears that there are, ‘as it 
were, two kinds of bile in the human 
body : — , 

1. Hepatic bile, which flows from the liver 
into the duodenum : this is thin, of a faint 
yellow colour, inodorous, and very slightly 
bitter, otherwise the liver of animals would 
not be eatable. ~ 

2. Cystic bile, which regurgitates from the 
hepatic duct into the gall-bladder, and there, 
from stagnating, becomes thicker, the aque- 
ous part being absorbed by lymphatic ves- 
sels, and’ more acrid from concentration. 
Healthy bile is of a yellow, green colour ; 
of a plastic consistence, like thin oil, and 
when very much agitated, it froths like soap 
and water: its smell is fatuous, somewhat 
like musk, especially the putrefying or eva- 
porating bile of animals: its taste is bitter. 

The primary uses of this fluid, so im- 

portant to the animal economy, are : 
“1. To separate the chyle from the chyme : 
thus chyle is never observed in the duode- 
num before the chyme has been mixed with 
the bile ; and thus it is that oil is extricated 
from linen by the bile of animals. 

2. By its acridity it excites the peristaltic 
motion of the intestines; hence the bowels 
are so inactive in people with jaundice. 

3. It imparts a yellow colowr to the ex- 
crements ; thus we observe the white colour 
of the feeces in jaundice, in whieh disease the 
flow of bile into the duodenum is entirely 
prevented. 

4, It prevents the abundance of mucus 
and acidity in the prime viz’; hence acid, 
pituitous, and verminous saburra are common 
from deficient or inert bile. _ 

The chemical analysis of bile’ has been 
principally illustrated by Mons. Thenard. 
“Ox bile is usually of a greenish-yellow 
colour, rarely a deep green. By its colour 
it changes the blue of turnsole and violet to 
a reddish-yellow. At once very bitter, and 
slightly sweet, its taste is scarcely support- 
able. “Its smell, though feeble, is’ easy to 
recognise, and approaches somewhat to the 
nauseous odour of certain fatty matters, when 
they are heated. Jts specific gravity varies 


*Thenard. 


atrace of oxide of ifon. 
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very little. It is about 1.026 at 43° F. 
Tt is sometimes limpid, and at others dis~ 
turbed with a} yellow matter, from which it 
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may be easily separated by water: its con- 
sistence varies from that of a thin mucilage, 


to viscidity.. Cadet regariled it as a kind of 
soap. ‘This opinion was first refuted by 
According to this able chemist, 
800 parts of ox bile, are composed of 700 


water,15 resinous matters, 69 picromel, about 


4 of a yellow matter, 4 of soda, 2 phosphate 
of soda, 3.5 muriates of soda and potassa, 0.8 
sulphate of soda, 1.2 phosphate of lime, and 
When distilled to 
dryness, it leaves from 1-8th to 1-9th of solid 
matter, which, urged with a higher heat, is 
resolved into the usual igneous products of 
animal analysis ; only with more oil and less 
carbonate of ammonia. 

Exposed for some time in an open vessel, 
the bile gradually corrupts, and lets fall a 
small quantity of a yellowish matter; then 
its mucilage decomposes. Thus the putre- 
factive process is very inactive, and the odour 
it exhales is not insupportable, but in some 
cases has been thought to resemble that of 
musk. * Water and alkohol combine in all 
proportions with bile. When a very little 
acid is poured into bile, it becomes slightly 
turbid, and reddens litmus; when more ‘is 
added, the precipitate augments, particularly 
if sulphuric acid be employed. It is formed 
of a yellow animal matter, with very little 
resin. Potassa and soda increase the thin- 
ness and transparency of bile. Acetate of 
lead precipitates the yellow matter, and the 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids of the bile. 
The solution of the subacetate precipitates 
not only these bodies, but also the picromel 
and the muriatic acid, all combined with the 
oxyde of lead. The acetic acid remains in 
the liquid united to the soda. The greater 
number of fatty substances are capable of 
being dissolved by bile. This property, 
which made it be considered a soap, is owing 
to the soda, and to the triple compound of 
soda, resin, and picromel. Scourers some- 
times prefer it to soap, for cleansing woollen, 
The bile of the calf, the dog, and the sheep, 
are similar to that of the ox. The bile of 
the sow contains no picromel. It is merely 
a soda-resinovs soap. Human bile is pe- 
culiar. It varies in' colour, sometimes being 
green, generally yellowish-brown, cecasion- 
ally almost colourless. Its taste is not very 
bitter. In the gall-bladder it is seldom lim- 
pid, containing often, like that of the ox, a 
certain quantity of yellow matter in. suspen- 
sion. At times this is in such quantity, as 
to render the bile somewhat grumous.. Fil- 
tered and boiled) it becomes very turbid, and 
diffuses the odour of white of egg. When 
evaporated to dryness, there results a brown 
extract, equal in weight to I-llth of the 
bile.’ By calcination we: obtain the same 
salts as from ox bile. _ . 
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” All the acids decompose human bile, and 
occasion an abundant precipitate of albumen 
and resin, which are easily separable by alco- 
hol.. One. part of nitric acid, sp. grav. 1.210, 
saturates 100 of bile. On pouring into it a 
‘solution of sugar of lead, it is changed into 
a liquid of a light-yellow colour, in which 
no picromel can:be found, and which con- 
tains only acetate of soda and some traces of 
animal matter. Human bile appears hence 
to be formed, by Thenard, in 1100 parts; of 
1000 water ; from 2 to 10 yellow insoluble 
matter; 42 albumen; 41 resin; 5.6 soda; 
and 45 phosphates of soda of lime, sul- 
phate of soda, muriate of soda, and oxyde of 
iron. But by Berzelius, its constituents are 
in 1000 parts: 908.4 water; 80 picromels; 
3 albumen; 4.1 soda; 0.1 phosphate of 
lime ; 3.4 common salt ; and 1 phosphate of 
soda, with some phosphate of lime.”’ 

BILGUER, Joun Utricx, was born at 
Coire, in Swisserland. He practised sur- 
gery at Berlin with such reputation, that he 
was appointed by the great Frederick, 
Surgeon-General to the Prussian army. It 
was “then the general practice to amputate in 
bad compound fractures ; and being struck 
with the small proportion of those who 
recovered after the operation, he was led to 
try more lenient methods; from which 
meeting with much better suctess, he pub- 
lished as a thesis, on graduating at Halle, 
in 1761, a pretty general condemnation of 
amputation. This work attracted much 
notice throughout Europe, and materially 
checked the unnecessary use of the knife. 
In his “ Instructions for Hospital Sur- 
geons,’’ which appeared soon after, he in- 
sisted farther on the same subject; atid where 
amputation was unavoidable, he advised 
leaving a portion of the integuments, which 
is now generally adopted. 

BILIARY. (Biliaris; from bilis, the 
bile.) Of or belonging to the bile. 

Bruury vucr. Ductus biliosus. The 
‘wery vascular glandules; which compose al- 
most the whole substance of the liver, ter- 
minate.in very small canals, called bzliary 
ducts, which at length form one trunk, the 
ductus hepaticus. Their use is to convey 
the bile, secreted by the liver, into the 
hepatic duct; this uniting with a duct from 
the gall-bladder, forms one common canal, 
called the ductus communis choledochus, 
which conveys the bile into the intestinal 
canal. 

Binr’mer. (Indian. ) “See Malus Indica. 

BI'LIOUS. (Biliosus, from bilis, bile.) 
-A term very generally made use of, to ex+ 
press diseases which arise from too copious 
a secretion of bile: thus bilious colic, | bili- 
ous diarrheea, bilious fever, &c. 

BI'LIS. See Bile. 

Biris arra. Black bile. The sup- 
posed cause among the ancients of melan- 
choly. j “ 
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Buus cystica. Bilis fellea. Cystic bile, 
The bile when in the gall-bladder is so 
called to distinguish it from that which is 
found i in the lier, See Bile. 

Buus uerarica. Hepatic bile. Bile that 
has not entered the gall-bladder. See 
Bile. — 

BI’LOBUS. (From bis, double, and 
lobus, the end of the ear.) Haying two 
lobes, resembling the tips.of ears; applied 
toa leaf, folium bilobum, when it is deeply 
divided into rounded segments, .as the petals 
of the Geranium pyrenaicum and. striatum 
which are bilobed. 

BILOCULARIS, (‘From dis, twice, 
and Joculus, a little cell.) Two-celled; 


applied to a capsule which has two 
cells. . 
Bitocutargs. Is the name of a natural 


order of plants. 

BIME’STRIS. (From bis, twice, end 
mensis, month.) ‘Two months old. 

BINATUS. Binus. Binate. A term 
applied to compound leaves, when .consist- 
ing of a pair of leaflets only, on.one foot- 
stalk as in the great everlasting pea ae 
other species of lathyrus. 

BINDWEED. See Convolvulus sepium. 

BINERVIUS. Two-nerved. Having 
two ribs or nerves very apparent. Hence, 
folium binerium. 

Binea’tiz. See Caswmuniar. 

Biyo'cutus. (From binus, double, and 
oculws, the eye.) A bandage for securing 
the dressings on both eyes. 

Brsica. A disordered mind. —Helmont. 

Brysica mors. The binsical, or that 
death which follows a disordered mind. 

BINUS. (From bis, twice.) Two by 
two; by couplets; applied to leaves when 
there are only two upon a plant, folia bina ; 
as in Convallaria majalis, &e. 

Biony'cuyium. (From Bus, life, and 
Avxviov,a lamp.) Vital heat : also the name 
of an officinal nostrum, 

Brorr. (From Bus, life.) date Also 
light food. 

BIOTHA’NATI. (From fia, violence, 
or fuos, life, and Savalos; death.) Those 
who die a violent death, or suddenly, as — 
if there were no space between life _and 
death. 

BIPARTITUS.  Bipaitite. Deeply 
diyided almost to the basis; as calyx bipar- 
titus 3°  folium bipartitum ; perianthium bie 
partitum ; and petala bipartita. 

Brrrmu’ tira, See Pimpinella. 

Brreve’ita. See Pimpinella. 

BIPINATIFIDUS. Doubly pinna- 
tifid; as in the long rough-headed poppy, 
Papaver arzemones . See Pinnatifidus. 

BIPINNATIFIDUS. Doubly pin- | 
natifid ; applied to a leaf. See Leaf. 

BIPINNATUS. Doubly pinnate. A 
compound leaf is so termed when the secon- 
dary petioles are arranged in pairs on the 
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common petiole, and each secondary petiole 
is pinnate. 
Birra. Malt liquor or beer. 

Brra’o. Stone parsley, 

BIRCH... See Betula. 

BIRDLIME. The best birdlime is made 
of the middle bark of the holly, boiled seven 
or eight hours in water, till it is soft and ten- 
der ; then Jaidin heaps in pits in the ground 
and covered with stones, the water being 
previously drained from it ; and in this state 
left for two or three weeks to ferment, till it 
is reduced to a kind of mucilage. This be- 
ing taken from the pit is pounded in a mor- 
tar toa paste, washed in river water, and 
kneaded;-till it is freed from extraneous 
matters, In this state it is left four or five 
days in earthen vessels, to ferment and purify 
itself, when it is fit for use. 

It may likewise be obtained from the 
misletoe, the Viburnum lantana, young shoots 
of elder, and other vegetable substances. 

- It is sometimes adulterated with turpen- 
tine, oil, vinegar, and other matters. 

Good birdlime is of a greenish colour, 
and sour flavour ; gluey, stringy, and tena- 
cious ; and in smell resembling linseed oil. 
By exposure to the air it becomes dry and 
brittle, so that it may be powdered; but its 
viscidity is restored by wetting it. It red- 
dens tincture of litmus. Exposed toa 
gentle heat it liquefies slightly, swells in 
bubbles, becomes grumous, emits a smell 
resembling that of animal oils, grows brown, 
but recovers its properties on cooling, if not 
heated too much. With a greater heat it 
burns, giving out a brisk flame and much 
smoke. ‘The residuum contains sulphate and 
muriate of potassa, carbonate of lime and 
alumina, with a small portion of iron. 

BIRDSTONGUE. A name given to the 
seeds of the Flaxinus excelstor of Linnzus. 

Brrsen. (Hebrew for an aperture.) A 
deep ulcer, or imposthume in the breast, 

BIRTHWORT. | See. Aristolochia. 

Birthwort, climbing. 
matitis. 

Birthwort, long-rooted. 
Tonga. 

Birthwort, snake-killing. 
anguicida. . 

Birthwort, three-lobed. 
ivilobata. 

BISCO’CTUS. (From_ bis, twice, and 
coguo,; to boil.) Twice dressed. It is 
chiefly applied to bread much baked, as 


See Aristolochia 
See Aristolochia 


See Aristolochia 


biscuit. 
Biscure’tna. Mustard. 
 Bisr'rmas. A name formerly given to 


clary, or garden clay. 
BISHOP’S WEED. See Ammi. 
BISLI'NGUA. (From bis, twice, and 
lingua, a tongue ; so called from its appear 
ance of being double-tongued ; that is, of 
having upon each leaf a less leaf.) The 
Alexandrian laurel. - 


’ 


Bisma‘tva. (From vismalva, quasi viscum 


See Aristolochia cle- - 
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mailva, from its superior: viscidity.) The 
water, or marsh-mallow. 

BYSMUTH. (Bismuthum, from Bis- 
mut, Germ.) A metal which is found in the 
earth in very few different states, more ge- 
nerally native or in the metallic state. Native 
bismuth is met with in solid masses, and also 
in small particles dispersed in and frequently 
deposited on different stones, at Schreeberg 
in Saxony, Sweden, &c. Sometimes it is 
crystallised in four-sided tables, er indis- 
tinct cubes. It exists combined with oxygen 
in the oxide of bismuth (bismut hochre,) found 
in small particles, dispersed, of a bluish or 
yellowish-grey colour, needle-shaped and 
capillary; sometimes Jaminated, forming 
small cells. It.is also, though more seldom, 
united to sulphur and iron in the form of a 
sulphuret in the martial sulphuretted bis- 
muth ore. This ore has a yellowish-grey 
appearance, resembling somewhat the mar- 
tial pyrites. And, it is sometimes com- 
bined with arsenic. 

Bismuth is a metal of a yellowish or 
reddish-white colour, little subject to change 
in the air. It issomewhat harder than lead, 


.and is scarcely, if at all malleable; being 


easily broken, and even reduced to powder, 
by the hammer, ‘The internal face, or place 
of fracture, exhibits large shining plates, 
disposed in a variety of positions; thin 
pieces are considerably sonorous, Ata tem- 
perature of 480° Fahrenheit, it melts, and 
its surface becomes covered with a greenish- 
grey or brown oxide. A stronger heat ig- 
nites it, and causes it to burn with a small 
blue flame; at the same time that a yellow- 
ish oxide, known by the name of flowers of 
bismuth, is driven up. This oxide appears 
to rise in consequence of the combustion ; 
for it is very fixed, and runs into a greenish 
glass when exposed to heat alone. 

Bismuth urged by a strong heat in a 
closed vessel; sublimes entire, and crystal- 
lizes very distinctly when gradually cooled. 

The sulphuric acid has a slight action 
upon bismuth, when it is concentrated and 
boiling. Sulphurous acid gas is exhaled, 
and part of the bismiith is converted into a 
white oxide. A small portion combines with 
the sulphuric acid, and affords a deliques~ 
cent salt in the form of small needles. 

The nitric acid dissolves bismuth with 
the greatest rapidity and violence; at the 
same time that much heat is extricated, and 
a large quantity of nitric oxide escapes, The 
solution, when saturated, affords crystals as 
it cools; the salt detonates weakly, and 
leaves a yellow oxide behind, which ef- 
floresces in the air. Upon dissolving this 
salt in water; it renders that fluid of a milky 
white, and lets fall an oxide of the same 
colour. 

The nitric solution of bismuth exhibits 
the same property when diluted with wa- 
ter, most of the metal fallmg down in the 
form of a white oxide, called magistery of 
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pismuth. This precipitation of the ‘nitric 


solution, by the addition of water, is the cri- 


‘terion by which bismuth is distinguished 
‘from most other metals. The magistery or 
oxide is a. very white and subtle powder ; 
‘when prepared by the addition of a large 
quantity of water, it is used as a paint for 
‘the complexion, and is thought gradually to 


impair the skin. The liberal use of any 
paint for the skin seems indeed likely to do 
this ; but there is reason to suspect, from the 
resemblance between the general properties 
of lead'and bismuth, that the oxide of this 


‘metal may be attended with effects similar to 


those which the oxides of lead are known to 
produce, If asmall portion of muriatic acid 
be mixed with the nitric, and the precipitat- 
ed oxide be washed with but a small quanti- 


ty of cold water, it will appear in minute 


scales of a. pearly lustre, consisting the 
pearl powder of perfumers. These paints are 
liable to be turned black by bulpicesveed hy- 
drogen gas. 

The muriatic acid does not readily act 
‘upon bismuth. 

When ‘bismuth is exposed to chlorine 


gas it takes fire, and is converted into a chlo-. 


ride, which, formerly prepared by heating the 
metal with corrosive sublimate, was called 
butter of bismuth. The chloride is of a grey- 
ish-white colour, a granular texture, and is 
opaque. Itis fixed at a-red heat.. When 
iodine and bismuth are heated together, they 
readily form an iodide of an orange-yellow 
colour, insoluble in water, but easily dissolv- 
ed in potassa ley. 

Alkalis likewise precipitate its oxide; but 
not of so beautiful a white colour as that 
afforded by the affusion of pure water. 

The gallie acid precipitates bismuth of a 
greenish-yellow, as ferroprussiate of potassa 
does of a yellowish colour. 

There appears to be two sulphurets, the 
first a compound of 100 bismuth to 22.34 
sulphur ;\ the second of 100 to 46.5: the 
second is a bisulphuret. 

' This metal unites with most metallic sub- 

stances, and renders them in general more 

fusible. » When caleined with the imperfect 

metals, its glass dissolves them, and produces 

the same ‘effect as lead in eupellation; in 
which process it is even said to be preferable 
to lead. 

Bismuth is used in wis composition of 
pewter, in the fabrication of printers’ types, 
and in various other metallic mixtures. With 
an equal weight of lead, it forms a brilliant 
white alloy, much harder than lead, and 
more malleable than’ bismuth, though not 
ductile ; and if the proportion of lead: be in- 
creased, it is rendered still’ more malleable. 
Eight parts’ of bismuth, five of lead, and 
futes of tin, constitute the fusible - metal, 
sometimes called Newton’s, from its dikeo: 
werer, which ‘melts’ at ‘the heat of boiling 
water, and may be fused over a eandle in 
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a piece of stiff paper without burning’ ‘the 
paper. One part of bismuth, with five of 
lead, and three of tin, forms plumbers’ sol- 
der. It forms the basis of a sympathetic ink. 
The oxide of bismuth precipitated by potassa 
from nitric acid, has been recommended in — 
spasmodic disorders of the stomach, and 
given in doses of four grains, four times a- 
day. A writer in the Jena Journal says he © 
has known the dose carried gradually to 
one scruple without injury. 

Bismuth is easily separable, in the dry 
way, from its ores, on account of its great 
fusibility. It is usual, in the processes at 
large, to throw the bismuth ore into a fire 
of wood ; ‘beneath which a hole is‘ made in 
the ground to receive the metal, and de- 
fend it from oxidation. The same process — 
may be imitated in the small way, in the 
examination of the ores of this metal ; no- 
thing more being necessary, than to expose 
it to a moderate heat in a crucible, with 4 
quantity of reducing flux; taking care, at 
the same time, to perfortn the operation as 
speedily as possible, that the bismuth nae 
be neither oxydized nor volatilized. 

BISMU’THUM. ‘(Brom bismut, Ger= 
man.) See Bismuth. 

BISSET, Cuartzs, was born about the 
year 1716. After studying at Edinburgh, 
and practising some years as an Hospital- 
Surgeon in Jamaica, he entered the army; 
but soon after settled in Yorkshire, and in 
1755, published a Treatise on the Scurvy. 
But his most celebrated work is an “ Essay on 
the medical Constitution of Great Britain,’’ 
in 1762. He obtained three years after a 
diploma from St. Andrew’: S, and reached his 


75th year. 
BISTORT. See Bistorta. 
BISTO’/RTA. (From bis, twice, and 


_torqueo, to bend; so ealled from the con- 


tortions of its roots.) Bistort. See Poly- 
gonum bistorta. 

BISTOURY. (Bistoire, French.) Any 
small knife for surgical purposes. 

BISTRE. A brown pigment, consisting 
of the finer parts. of wood soot, separated 
from the grosser by washing. ‘The soot of 
the beech is said to make the best. 

BISULPHATE. A sulphate with an 
additional quantity of sulphuric acid. 

BIT NOBEN. Salt of bitumen. A 
white’ saline substance has lately been im- 
ported from India by this name, which is 
not a natural production, but a Hindoo 
preparation of great antiquity. It is called 
in the country, i noben, padanoon, and 
soucherioow, and popularly khala’ mimuc, 
or black salt, | Mr. Henderson, of Bengal, 
conjectures it to be the sal asphaltites and 
sal sodomenus of Pliny and Galen. This 
salt is far more extensively used in Hin- 
dostan than any other medicine’ whatever. 
‘Fhe Hindoos use it to improve their appe- 
tite and digestion. They consider it as a 
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specific for obstructions ‘of the liver and 
spleen; and itis in high estimation: with’ 
them in’ paralytic disorders, particularly 
those that affect the organs of speech, cu- 
taneous affections, worms, old rheumatisms, 
and indeed all chronic disorders of man and: 
beast.” 
BITERNATUS. * Twice-ternate. Ap- 
plied to compound leaves, when the common 
footstalk supports three secondary petioles on 
its apex, and each of these support three leaf- 
lets; as in Agopodiwm. 

Birui’NICI EMPLASTRUM. 
the spleen. 

Bi'runos.’ A Galenical plaster. a2 
- BITTER. Amarus. 

BITTER APPLE. 
Colocynthis. 

BITTERN. The mother water which 
remains after the crystallisation of common 
salt in sea water, or the water of salt springs. 
Tt abounds with sulphate and muriate of mag- 
nesia, to which its bitterness is owing. 

BITTERSPAR. Rhombspar. © A mi- 
neral of a greyish or yellowish colour, and 
somewhat pearly lustre, usually found em- 
bedded in serpentine, chlorite, or steatite, 
and found in the Tyrol, Salsburg, Dauphiny, 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man. . 

BITUMEN. (TJuua, mus, pine; be- 
cause it flows from the pine-tree; or, gudd 
vi tumeat é terra, from its bursting forth 
from the earth.) ‘This term includes a con- 
siderable range of inflammable mineral sub- 
stances, burning with flame in the open air. 
They are of different consistency, from a 
thin fluid .to a solid; but the solids are for 
the most part liquefiable at a moderate 
heat. The fluid are, 

1. Naphtha; a fine, white, thin, fragrant, 
colourless oil, which issues out of white, 
yellow, or black clays in Persia and Media. 
This is highly inflammable, and is decom- 
posed by distillation. It dissolves resins, 
and the essential oils of thyme and lavender ; 
but is not itself soluble either in alkohol or 
wether. It is the lightest of all the dense 
fluids, its specific gravity being 0.708. See 
- Naphtha. 

_ 2, Petroleum, which is a yellow, reddish, 
brown, greenish, or blackish oil, found drop- 
ping from rocks, or issuing from the earth, 
in the duchy of Modena, and in various 
other parts of Europe and Asia. This like- 
wise is. insoluble in alcohol, and seems to 
consist of naphtha, thickened by exposure to 
‘the atmosphere. It contains a portion of the 
succinic acid. See Petroleum. 

3. Barbadoes tar, whichis a viscid, brown, 
or black inflammable substance, insoluble in 
alkohol, and containing the succinic acid. 
This appears to be the mineral oil in its 
third state of alteration. | 
_ ‘Fhe solid are, I. Asphaltum, minera 
pitch, of which there are three varicties : the 
eohesive; the semt-compact, maltha; the 
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See Cucumis 
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compact, ‘or asphaltum. These are smooth, 
more or’ less hard or brittle, inflammable 
substances, which melt easily, and) burn 
without leaving any or but little ashes, if 
they be pure. They are slightly and par- 
tially acted on by alkohol and ether, See 
Asphaltum. . Ddnetl 

2, Mineral tallow, which is a white sub-= 
stance of the consistence of tallow, and as 
greasy, although more brittle. It was found 
in the sea on the coasts of Finland, in the 
year 1786; and is also met with in some 
rocky parts’of Persia. It is near one-fifth 
lighter than tallow ; burns with a blue flame, 
and a smell of grease, leaving a black viscid 
matter behind, which is more difficultly con- 
sumed, 

3. Elastic bitumen, or mineral: caout- 
chouc, of ,which there are two varieties. Be- 
side these, there are other bituminous ‘sub- 
stances, as jet and amber, which approach 
the barder bitumens in their nature ; and all 
the varieties of pit-coal, and the bituminous 
schistus, or shale, which contain more or less 
of bitumen in their composition. ~~ 9 | 

BrruMEN’ BARBADENSE. See Petroleum 
barbadense. . 

Brrumen supaicum. © Asphaltus. Jews’ 
pitch. A solid light bituminous substance 5 
of a dusky colour on the outside, and a deep 
shining black within ;' of very little taste, 
and scarcely any smell, unless heated ; when 
it emits astrong pitchy one. It is said to 
be found plentifully in the earth in several 
parts of Egypt, and floating on the surface 
of the Dead Sea. It is now wholly ex- 
punged from the catalogue of officinals. of 
this country ; but» was’ formerly esteemed. 
as a discutient, sudorific, and emmena- 
gogue. 

BirumMen tiquinum. See Petroleum. 

BITUMINOUS,. Of the nature of 
bitumen. 

Brruminovs Limestone. Found near 
Bristol, and in Galway, in Ireland. The 
Dalmatian is so charged with bitumen, that 
it may be cut like soap, and is used for build- 
ing houses. - When the walls are reared, fire 
is applied to them, and they burn white. 

BIVALVIS. ‘Two-valved. Applied to 
the valves of the absorbents in anatomy, and 
in botany to capsules. —Capsula bivalvis. 

BIVASCULARIS. (From bis, twice, 
and vasculum, a little vessel.) Having two 
cells. 

-BIVE/NTER.s (From is, twice; and 
venter, a belly.) A muscle is so ‘termed, 
which has two bellies. i 

BiventER CERVICIS: A wouscle of the 


lower jaw. . 
Bivenrer © MAXILLA’ INFERIORIS. ‘+ See 

Digastricus. ee 

BIKA. Fhe name of a genus of plants. 


Class, Polyandria.. Order, Monogynta: 
Bixa ornpeana: The systematicname for 
the plant affording the terra orleana or 
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annotto of the shops and pharmacopeeias. 
The substance so called is a ceraceous mass 
obtained from the pellicles of the seeds. In 
Jamaica and other warm climates, it is con- 
sidered as a useful remedy in dysentery, pos 
sessing adstringent and stomachic qualities ; 
but here it is only used to colour cheese, and 
some other articles. 

Bua’ccrm. The measles.-——Rhazes. 

BLA’CKBERRY, The fruit of the 
common brambles.— See Rubus fruticosus. 

BLACK CHALK. A mineral of a 
bluish black colour, and slaty texture, which 
soils the fingers. It is found in primitive 
mountains, and occurs in Caernarvonshire, 
and the island of Isla. 
- BLACK JACK. Blende, or mock lead ; 
an ore of zinc. 

BLACK LEAD. See Plumbago. 

BLACKMORE, Sir Ricuarn, wasborn 
in Wiltshire about the year 1650. After stu- 
dying at Oxford, he took his degree in me- 
dicine at Padua, then settled in London, 
and met with considerable success, insomuch 
that he was appointed physician to William 
III. and retained the same office under 
Queen Anne. He then published several 
long and dull epic poems, which appear to 
have materially lessened his reputation ; so 
that his opposition to the inoculation for 
small-pox had very little weight. He wrote 
also several medical tracts, which are little 
known at present. 

BLACK WADD. One of the ores of 
manganese, 

BLADDER. See Urinary bladder, and 
Gall-bladder. 

Bladder, inflamed. See Cystitis. 

BLADE-BONE. See Scapula. 

BL&’SITAS. (From blesus.) A de- 


fect.in speech, called stammering. 
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Biz'sus. (From Baatlw, to injure.) A 
ipsatgay Shae 
Bua’nca. (Blane, French.) A purging 


mixture ; so called because it was supposed 
to evacuate the white phlegmatic humours, 
Also white lead. 

Bra‘nca MULIERUM. White lead. 

_ BLANCARD, Strruey, was born at 
Leyden, and graduated at Franeker, in 1678. 
He settled at Amsterdam; and published 
many anatomical and medical works ; espe- 
cially oie on morbid anatomy; containing 
200 cases, and a “ Lexicon Medicum,” 
which passed through numerous editions, 

Bra’sa. (Indian.) A treé, the fruit-of 
which the Indians powder, and use to de- 
stroy worms. 

BLASIUS, Gerarp, son of a physician 
at Amsterdam, from whom he derivéd a 
great predilection for comparative anatomy. 
After graduating at Leyden about the year 
1646, he returned to his native city, and 
acquired so much reputation, that he was 
made professor of medicine in 1660, and 
soon after physician to the hospital. Be- 
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sides publishing new editions of several 


_useful works, with notes comprehending 


subsequent improvements, he was author of 
various original ones, especially relating to 
comparative and morbid anatomy. He 
claimed the discovery of the ductus salivaris, 


‘ asserting he had pointed it out to Steno; to 


whom it has been commonly ascribed. 

Brastr’Ma, (From BAasavw, to germi- 
nate.) A bud or shoot. Hippocrates uses 
it to signify a cutaneous pimple like a bud. 

Bua’stum Mosytirum. Cassia bark kept 
with the wood. 

Bua/rra. (From BAarrw, to hurt.) A 
sort of beetle, or bookworm ; so called from 
its injuring books and clothes: the kermes 
insect, 

Brarra/aia turea. (From blatla; so 
called, because, according to Pliny, it en- 
genders the blatta.) ‘The Verbascum blat- 
taria, or herb yellow mothmullein. 

BLEACHING. The chemical art by 
which the various articles used for clothing 
are deprived of their natural dark colour, 
and rendered white. 

Bleaching Powder. The chloride of lime. 

Brx'cuon. (From BAnxaopuat, to bleat ; 
so called according to Pliny, because if 
sheep taste it they bleat.) The herb, wild 
penny-roya]. See Mentha pulegium. 

BLEEDING. See Blood-letting and 
Hemorrhage. 

BLE/MA. 
A wound. 

BLE/NDE. A species of zine ore, 
formed of zinc in combination with sulphur. 

BLE’NNA. Baevya. Blena. Mucus, 
a thick excrementitious humour. 

BLENNORRHA’GIA. (From faey- 
va, mucus, and few, to flow.) The discharge 
of mucus from the urethra. 

BLENNORRHG#’A 
mucus, and pew, to flow.) 1. A® gleet ; 
Gorcorrhea mucosa. <A discharge of mucus 
from the urethra, arising from weakness. 

2. The name of a genus of diseases in 
Good’s Nosology, embracing three species, 
Blennorrhea simplex, luodes, ‘and chronica. 

BLE/PHARA. (Quast BAerous papos, 
as being the cover and defence of the sight. ) 
The eyelids. 

Brrpwa/rtpEs, (From BAepapov.) The 
hair upon the eyelids ; also the oat of the 

eyelids where the hair grows, 

BLEPHAROPHTHA’LMIA. (From 
Baehapov, the eyelid, and op@admea, a dis- 
ease of the eye.) An inflammation of the 
eyelid. 

BLEPHAROPTO'SIS. (From fac- 
gapoy, the eyelid, and wlwois, from wile, 
to fall.) A prolapse, or falling down of the 
upper eyelid, so as to eover the cornea. 
See Ptosis. | 

BLEPHARO'TIS. (From BaAedapor, 
the eyelid.) An inflammation of the eyelids. 
- Bruernaro'xysis. (From BaAepapor, the 


(From €aAAw, to inflict.) 


(From BAevya, 


— a 
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eyelid; and few, to scrape off.) 1. The 
cleansing of the eyelids. 

2. Inflammaticn of the eyelids. 

Buiernaroxy’ston. (From BAedapoy, the 
eyelid, and few, to scrape off.) A brush 
for the eyes. An instrument for cleansing 
or scraping off foul substances from the 
eyelids. 

BLESSED.  Benedictus. Applied to 
remedies and plants from their supposed 
virtues. See Benedictus. 

Blessed Thistie. See Centaurea benedicta. 

Buxstri/smus. (From Baddw, to throw 
about.) Phrenitic restlessness. 

. Brur'ta, A word used by Paracelsus to 
signify white, and applied to urine when it 
is milky, and proceeds from a disease of the 


‘kidneys, 


Bur'ti. (Bletus, from Baddw, to strike.) 
Those seized with dyspnoea or suffocation. 

BLISTER.  Vesicatoriwm ; Epispastz- 
cum. 1. The name of a topical application, 
Emplastrum vesicaiorium, which when put 
on the skin raises the cuticle in the form of 
a vesicle, filled with aserous fluid. Various 
substances produce this effect on the skin ; 
but the powder of the cantharis, or blistering 
fly, is what operates with most certainty and 
expedition, and is now invariably made use 
of for the purpose, 

It is a principle sufficiently established 
with regard to the living system, that where 
a@morbid action exists, it may often be re- 
moved by inducing an action of a different 
kind in the same or neighbouring part. On 
this principle is explained the utility of 
blisters in local inflammation and spasmodic 
action, and it regulates their application in 
pneumonia, gastritis, hepatitis, phrenitis, 
angina, rheumatism, colic, and spasmodic 
affections of the stomach; diseases in which 
they are employed with the most marked ad- 
vantage. A similar principle exists with 
respect to pain; exciting one pain often re- 
lieves another. Hence blisters often give 
relief in toothache, and some other painful 
affections. Lastly, blisters, by their opera- 
tion, communicate a stimulus to the whole 
system, and raise the vigour of the circula- 
tion. Hence, in part, their utility in fevers 
of the typhoid kind, though in such cases 
they are used with still more advantage to 
obviate or remove local inflammation. 

When it is not wished to maintain a dis- 
charge from the blistered part, it is sufficient 
to make a puncture in the cuticle to let out 
the fluid; but when the case requires keep- 
ing up a secretion of pus, the surgeon must 
remove the whole of the detached cuticle 
with a pair of scissars, and dress the exco- 
riated surface in a particular manner. Prac- 
titioners used formerly to mix powder of 
cantharides with an ointment, and dress the 
part with this composition. But such a 
dressing not unfrequently occasioned very 
painful affections of the bladder, a scalding 
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serisation in making of water; and very 
afflicting stranguries. The treatment of such 
complaints consists in removing every parti- 
ele of the fly from the blistered part, making 
the patient drink abundantly of mucilaginous 
drinks, giving emulsions and some doses of 
camphor. 

These objections to the employment of 
salves containing the lytta, for dressing blis- 
tered surfaces, led to the use of mezereon, 
euphorbium, and other irritating substances, 
which, when incorporated with ointment, 
form very proper compositions for keeping 
blisters open; which they do without the in~ 
convenience of irritating the bladder, like 
the blistering fly. The favourite applica- 
tion, however, for keeping open blisters, is 
the savine cerate, which was brought into 
notice by Mr. Crowther in his book on white 
swellings. (See Ceratum Sabine.) On the 
use of the savine cerate, immediately after 
the cuticle raised by the blister is removed, 
says Mr. Crowther, it should be observed 
that experience has proved the advantage of 
using the application lowered by a half or 
two-thirds of the uhguentum cere. An ate 
tention to this direction will produce less 
irritation and more} discharge, than if the 
savine create were used in its full strength. 
Mr. Crowther says also, that he has found 
fomenting the part with flannel, wrung out 
of warm water; a more easy and preferable 
way of keeping the blistered surface clean, 
and fit for the impression of the ointment, 
than scraping the part, as has been directed 
by others. An oceasional dressing of un- 
guentum resinz flavee, he has found a’ very 
useful application for rendering the sore 
free from an appearance of slough, or rather 
dense lymph, which has sometimes been so 
firm in its texture as to be separated by the 
probe, with as much readiness as the cuticle 
is detached after blistering. As the discharge 
diminishes, the strength of the savine dress= 
ing should be proportionably increased. The 
ceratum sabinz must be used in a stronger, 
or weaker degree, in proportion to the ex- 
citement produced on the patient’s skin. 

2. The name of a vesicle on the skin, 
whether formed by a blistering application, 
or arising from any other cause. 

BLISTER-FLY. See Cantharis. 

BirruM rerivum. See Chenopodium vul- 
varia. 

BLONDEL, James Avcusrts, was 
born in England of a French family, and 
admitted licentiate of the College of Physi- 
cians about 1720. He chiefly distinguished 
himself by controverting, in a Very able 
manner, the opinion then generally received, 
that marks could be imprinted on the foetus 
by the imagination of the mother, and he 
has the merit. of contributing very largely 
to the removal of this prejudice, which had 
prevailed for ages, and often produced much 
mischief. . 
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BLOOD. Sanguis. . A-red homogeneous 
fluid, of a saltish taste, and. somewhat uri- 
nous sinell, and glutinous consistence, which 
circulates a yha cavities of the heart, arteries, 
and veins. The quantity is estimated to be 
about twenty-eight pounds in an adult: of 
this, four parts are contained in the veins, 
anda fifth in. the. arteries. The colour of 
the blood is red; in the ‘arteries it is of a 
florid hue, in the veins darker ; except only 
the pulmonary vessels. in which the colour is 
reversed. The blood is the most important 
fluid of our body. Some physicians and 
anatomists have considered it as alive, and 
have formed many ingenious hypotheses in 
support of its vitality. The temperature of 
this fluid is of considerable importance, and 
appears to,depend upon the circulation and 
respiration. The blood of man, quadrupeds, 
and birds, is hotter than the medium they 
inhabit; hence they are termed animals of 
warm hood: _whilst in fishes and reptiles, 
animals with cold blood, it is nearly of the 
temperature of. the medinm they inhabit. 
The blood possesses remarkable physical pro- 
perties. Its colour is of a dark red; it is 
less deep in certain cases, and perhaps even 
scarlet. Its odour is insipid, and sui generis ; 
its taste is also peculiar; however, it is 
known to contain salts, and principally the 
muriate of soda. Its specific gravity is a 
little more than that of water... Haller found 
its medium as 1.0527 : 1.0000. ‘Its capacity 
for caloric may be expressed by 934, that of 
arterial blood being 921. Its mean tem- 
perature is $1 degrees of Reaumur, = 102 F. 

Venous blood, being extracted from its 
proper vessels, and left to itself; in a short 
time forms a’soft mass ; this mass separates 
spontaneously into two parts, the one liquid, 
yellowish, transparent, called serum: the 
other soft, almost solid, of a deep brown red, 
entirely opaque: this is the cruor, or clot. 
This occupies the bottom of the vessel ; the 
serum is placed above. Sometimes a thin 
layer forms at the top of the serum, which is 
soft and reddish, and to which has been very. 
improperly given the name of rind, buff, or 
crust of the ‘blood. 

This spontaneous separation of the ele- 
ments of the blood does not take place quick- 
ly, except when it isin repose. Ifit is agitated 
it.remains liquid, and preserves its. homo- 
geneity much longer. 

If the venous blood is placed. in contact 
with the atmosphere, or with oxygen gas, it 
takes a vermilion red colour; with ammo- 
nia it becomes cherry red; with azote a 
deeper brown red, &c. In changing colour 
it absorbs a considerable quantity. of these 
different gases; it exhales a considerable 


quantity of carbonic acid, when kept some) 


time under a bell upon mercury. 

phe serum sometimes: presents . a whitish 
tint, as if milky, which has made it be sup- 
posed that it contained chyle: it appears to 
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be a fatty matter:which gives it this a 
ance. 

The cruor, or clot of the blood is essen- 
tially formed of fibrin, and colouring matter. 

The fibrin, separated from the colouring, 
matter, is whitish, insipid and inodorous ; 
heavier than water, without action upon: 
vegetable colours, elastic when humid, it: 
becomes brittle by being dried. 

In distillation it gives out a great deal of 
carbonate of ammonia, and a vast quantity: 
of carbon, the ashes of which contain much 
phosphate of lime, a little phosphate | of 
magnesia, carbonate of lime, and carbonate 


of soda. A hundred parts of fibrin are 
composed of, 
Carbon) .......00se008 53,360 
ORY SOM) signe tse tosvas (l OUGO 
Hydrogen: svat. asin (021g 


AZOte's 3 coacisites atl MOOSE 
Total..sse1.+100. 000 

The colouring matter is soluble in walle 
and in the serum of the blood.. Examined 
with the microscope in solution with these 
liquids, it appears like most. fluids of the 
animal economy, formed of small globules ; 
dried and calcined in contact with the air, 
it melts and swells up, burns with flame, and. 
yields a coal that is difficultly reduced to ashes, 

It is of importance. to remark, that’ in 
none of the parts of the blood are any 
gelatine or phosphate of iron found, as was 
at first supposed. 

The respective debatiowai in quantity of he 
serum to the coagulum, and those of the 
colouring matter to the fibrin, have not yet 
been carefully examined. It is to be pre- 
sumed, as we shall see afterwards, that they 
are variable according to an infinity of cir-. 
cumstances. 

The coagulation of the blood. has been, 
by turns, attributed to refrigeration, to the: 
contact of the air, to the state of repose, - 
&c.; but J. Hunter and Hewson _ have de- 
monstrated by experiments, that this pheno-: 
menon cannot be attributed to any. of these; 
causes. . Hewson took. fresh blood, and» 
froze it, by exposing it to a low temperature, 
He afterwards thawed it: the blood ap-: 
peared fluid at first, and shortly afterwards. 
it coagulated as usual. . An experiment. of. 
the same kind was made by J. Hunter, , 
with a similar result. Thus, blood does not 
coagulate because it is cooled. It even ap-, 
pears that a temperature a little elevated is: 
favourable to its coagulation. We also know - 
by experience that the blood thickens when 
it is deprived of the contact of the air, and - 
agitated ; its coagulation is, however, ge- 
nerally favoured by repose and the contact of ; 
the air. 

The elements of venous blood, such as, 
we have noticed, are known by its analysis; 
but as all the matters absorbed, from the in- 
testinal canal, ‘the serous. membranes, the. 
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cellular tissue, &c,, are immediately mixed 


with the venous blood, the composition, of. 


this liquid must vary in proportion to the 
matter absorbed. There will be found in it, 
in different. circumstances, alcohol, sther, 
camphor, and salts, which it does not usually 
contain, &e., when these substances, have 
been submitted to absorption in any. part 
of the body.. 

When, by the aid of a strong lens, ora 
microscope, we observe the transparent parts 
of cold-blooded animals, we see in the 
blood-vessels an immense multitude of small, 
rounded molecules, which swim in_ the 
serum, and roll upon each other, whilst 
they flow through the arteries and the veins. 

Similar observations have never been made 
upon the hot-blooded animals; the mem- 
branes and sides of the vessels being opaque. 
But as, in separating a drop of blood in 
water, rounded particles are often seen with 
the microscope, the existence of globules has 
been admitted for the blood of animals, and 
consequently for that of man, 

Authors have related marvellous things of 
these globules. According to Lewwenhoeck, 
a thousand millions of those globules are 
not larger than a grain of sand, Haller, in 
speaking of cold-blooded animals, for he 
never could see those of hot-blooded ani- 
mals, says, that they are to.an inch as one 
inch is to five thousand, Some will have 
them of the same form and diameter in all 
animals ; others, on the contrary, assert, 
that they have a particular form and size for 
each animal; some declare that they are 
spherical and solid, others that they are flat- 
tened, and pierced with a small hole in the 
centre; lastly, many believe that a globule 
is a species of small bladder, which-contains 
a certain number of smaller globules. 

Probably many errors of imagination, and 

optical illusions, have slid into these dit- 
ferent opinions. Dr, Magendie made a great 
number of microscopic experiments, in or- 
der to satisfy himself in this respect. 
_ He has never seen in the blood of man 
diluted in water, any thing but particles of 
colouring matter, generally rounded, of dif- 
ferent sizes, which, according as they are 
placed exactly or not in the focus of the mi- 
croscope, appear sometimes spherical, some- 
times flat, and, at other times, of the figure 
of a disc, pierced in the centre. All these 
appearances, he says, can be produced at 
pleasure, by varying the position of the 
particles relatively to the instrument, and 
he belieyes that bubbles of air have often 
been described and drawn for globules of 
blood ; at least, nothing has more resem- 
blance. to certain figures of Hewson, than 
very small bubbles of air that are produced 
by slightly. agitating the liquid submitted to 
the microscope. __ 

The latest and Se accurate “chemical 
analysis of blood is as follows; 
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The specific gravity of the serum is about, 
1.029, while that of blood itself is 1.058. 
It changes syrup of violets to a green, from 
its containing free soda. At 156° serum coa- 
gulates, and resembles boiled white of egg. 
When this coagulated albumen is squeezed, 
a muddy fluid “exudes, which has been called 
the serosity. According to Berzelius, 
1000 parts of the serum of bullock’s blood 
consist of 905 water, 79.99 albumen, 6.175. 
lactate of soda and extractive matter, 2.565. 
muriates of soda, and Rota, 1.52 soda 
and animal matter, and 4.75 loss. 1000 
parts of serum of human blood consist, by 
the same chemist, of 905 water, 80 albu- 
men, 6 muriates of potassa and soda, 4. 
lactate of soda with animal matter, and 4.1 
of soda, and phosphate of soda with animal 
matter. There is no gelatin in serum. 7 

The cruor has a specific gravity of about. 
1.245. By making a stream of water flow 
upon it till the water runs off colourless, it 
is separated into insoluble fibrin, and the 
soluble colouring matter, . A little albumen ' 
has also been found in crhior. The propor- 
tions of the former two are, 64 colouring 
matter, and 36 fibrin in 100, To obtain Wa 
colouring matter pure, we mix the cruor. 
with 4 parts of oil of vitriol previously di- 
luted with 8 parts of water, and expose the 
mixture to a heat of about 160° for 5 or 
6 hours. Filter the liquid while hot, and 
wash the residue with afew ounces of hot 
water. Evaporate the liquid to one-half, 
and add ammonia, till the acid be almost, 
but not entirely saturated. The colouring 
matter falls. Decant the supernatant liquid, 
filter and wash the residuum from the whole 
of the sulphate of ammonia, When it is 
well drained, remove it with a platina blade, 
and dry it in a capsule. 

When solid, it appears of a black colour, 
but becomes Winb-red by diffusion through 
water, in which, however, it is not soluble. 
It has neither taste nor smell. Alkohol and. 
zether convert it into an unpleasant smelling 
kind of adipocire. It is soluble both in. 
alkalies and acids. It approaches to fibrin’ 
in its constitution, and contains iron in a 
peculiar state, }of a per cent. of the oxide 
of which may be extracted from it by calci-. 
nation. The incinerated colouring matter 
weighs 1-80th of the whele ; and these ashes 
consist of 50 oxide of iron, 7.5 subphos- 
phate of iron, 6 phosphate of lime, with 
traces of magnesia, ZO pure lime, 16.5 car- 
bonic acid and loss; or the two latter i ingre- 
dients may be reckoned 32. Earhonata 9 
lime. Berzelius imagines that none of th 
bodies existed in the colouring matter, ee 
only their bases, iron, phosphorus, calcium, 
carbon, &c. and that th¢y were formed. 
during the incineration, Krom the albumen 
of plood, the same proportia mn of ashes Bay, 
be Sblathed: but noiron. 

- The importance of the blood is very con- 
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siderable : : it distends the cavities’ of the 
heart dnt blood-vessels, atid prevents them 
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from collapsing ; it stimulates to contraction. 


the cavities of the heart and vessels, by 
which means the circulation of the blood is 
performed ; it generates within itself ani- 
mat heat, which it propagates throughout the 
body ; it nourishes the whole body; and, 
lastly, it is that source from which every 
secretion of the body is separated. 

Blood, dragon’s. See Calamus rotang. 

Blood, spitting of. See Hamoptysis. 

Blood; vomiting of. See Haemateme- 
sis. 

BLOOD-LETTING. Under this term 
is‘comprehended every artificial discharge of 
blood made with a view to cure or prevent 
a disease. Blood-letting is divided into 
general and topical. As examples of the 
former, vencsection and arterlotomy may be 


mentioned; and of the latter, the appli- 
cation of leeches, cupping-glasses, and scari- 
fication. 

Blood-stone. See Hematites, and Calce- 
dony. 

Bloody flix. See Dysenteria. 

BLOM 7PIPE. A very simple and use- 
fulinstrument. That used by the anatomist 


is made of silver or brass, of the size of a 
common probe, or larger, to inflate vessels 
and other parts. 

The chemical blow pipe is made of brass, 
is of about one-eighth of an inch diameter 
at one end, and the other tapering to a much 
less size, with a very small perforation for 
the wind to escape. ‘The smaller end is 
beveled on one side. 

BLUE PRUSSIAN. A combination 
of bara of iron with the ferro-prussic 
acl 

BLUE SAXON. Made by digesting 
sulphuric acid and water, on powdered 
indigo. 

BO'A. (From Bovs, anox.) 1. A pus- 
tulous eruption like the small-pox, so called 
because it was cured, according to Pliny, 
by anointing it with hot ox-dung. 

2. The name of a genus of serpents. _ 

Bocue'tum. Decoctun secundarium. A 
decoction of the woods prepared by a second 
boiling with fresh water. 


Bo’cura. Asubliming vessel. _. 
Bo’cuium. A swelling of the bronchial 
glands. 


BODY. Whatever is papabte of acting 
on our senses may be so denominated. 

Bodies in Natural Philosophy are divided 
into Ponderable and Imponderable. 

“The first are those which may act upon 
several of our senses, and of which the ex- 
istence is sufficiently established ; of this 
Kind are solids, fluids, and gases. The 
sécond aré thosé which, in general, only act 

on Oné of our sense’, the existence Of which 
is by no means demonstrated, and which, 


stances: 
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perhaps,. dre only forces, ora modification - 
of other bodies; such are caloric, light, the 
electric and magnetic fluids. 

Ponderable bodies are endowed with com- 
mon or general properties, and likewise with 
particular or secondary properties. 

The general properties of bodies are, — 
extent, divisibility, impenetrability, mo- 
bility. A ponderable body, of whatever 
kind, always presents these four properties 
dotibibed. Secondary properties are va- 


if riously distributed amongst different bodies ; 


as, hardness, porosity, elasticity, fluidity, &c. 
They constitute, by their combination with 
the general proper ties, the condition, or state 
of bodies. It is by gaining or losing some 
of these secondary properties that bodies 
change their state: for instance, water may 
appear under the form of ice, of a fluid, -or 


-of vapour, although it is always the same 


body. To present itself successively under 
these three forms, nothing more is necessary 
than the addition or abstraction of some of 
its secondary qualities. 

Bodies are simple, or compound. 

Simple bodies are rarely met with in na- 
ture; they are almost always the product of 
art, and we even name them simple, only 
because art has not arrived at their decompo- 
sition. At present, the bodies regarded as 
simple are the following: —Oxygen, chlo- 
rine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, hydrogen, 
boracium, carbon, phosphorus, azote, sili- 
cium, zirconium, aluminum, yttrium, gluci- 
num, magnesium, calcium, strontium, bari- 
um, sodium, potassium, manganese, zinc, 
iron, tin, arsenic, molybdenum, chromium, 
tungsten, columbium, antimony, uranium, 
cerium, cobalt, titanium, bismuth, copper, 
tellurium, nickel, lead, mercury, osmium, 
silver, rhodium, palladium, gold, platinum, 
iridium, selenium, lithium, thorenum, wood, 
anium, cadmium. 

Compound bodies o¢cur every where ; 
they form the mass of the globe, and that of 
all the beings which are seen on its surface, 
Certain bodies have a constant composition ; 
that is to say, a composition that never is 
changed, at least from accidental cireum- 
there are, on the contrary, bodies 
the composition of which is changed at every 
instant. 

This diversity of bodies is extremely im- 
portant ; it divides them naturally into two’ 
classes: bodies, the Composition of which is 
constant, are named brute, or gross, inert, 
inorganic; but those the elements of which 
continually vary, are called living, organized 
bodies. 

Brute, and organized bodies, differ from 
éach other in respect, Ist, of form; 2d, of 
composition ; 3d, of the laws which regu- 
late their changes of state, The following 
table presents the differences which até best 
tnarked. 
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. TABLE I. 
DIFFERENCES BrTWEEN INORGANIC AND LIVING BODIES. 
sd ats 1, Form. 
Inorganic j Angular Form. Living § Rounded Form. 
Bodies. 2 Indeterminate Volume. Bodies. . Determinate Volume. 


2. Composition. 


{ Sometimes simple. 


ments. 
Constant. 


Inorganic 
Bodies. s 
independent of the others. 


Basesti of being decomposed 


and recomposed. 


Seldom of more than 3 ele- 


Each part capable of existing 


Never simple. 


. At least 4 elements, often 8 


or 10. 
Pie Variable. 
Bodies < Each part more or less de- 


pending on the whole. 
Capable of decomposition, but 
totally incapable of recom- 


\ position. 


3. Regulating Laws. : 


Inorganic {Entirely subject to attraction, In. part subjeet to. attraction 
Bodies. and chemical affinity. Living and chemical affinity. ‘ 
Bodies. ) In part. subject to a power 


unknown. | 


Living bodies are divided into two classes, one of which comprehends Vegetabdes, the 


other Animals. 


TABLE II. 


DIFFERENCES BEPWEEN VEGETABLES AND ANIMALS. 


Vegetables. 
Are fixed to the ground. 


- Have carbon for the principal hase of their 


composition. 
Composed of four or five elements. 
Find and assume in their vicinity their 
| nourishment in a state of preparation. 
Are nourished by tubes opening externally. 


_ In Anatomy. The human body is divi- 
ded by anatomists into the trunk and ex- 
tremities: 7.e. the head, and inferior and 
superior extremities, each of which have 
certain regions before any part is removed, 
by which the physician is enabled to direct 
the application of blisters and the like, 
and the situation of diseases is better de- 
scribed. 

The head is distinguished into the hairy 
part and the face. ‘The former has five 
regions, viz. the crown of the head or vericz, 


‘the fore-part of the head or sinciput, the 


hind-part or occiput, and the sides, partes la- 
terales capitis. In the latter are distinguish- 


_ ed, the region of the forehead, frons ; temples, 


or tempora; the nose, or nasus ; the eyes, or 
eculi; the mouth, or os; the cheeks, bucce; 


the chin, or mentum ; and the ears, or aurcs. 


The trunk is distinguished into three 
principal parts, the neck, thorax, and ab- 
domen. ‘The neck is dgatdad. into the an- 


_ + terior region or pars aniica, in which, in 
- “men, is an eminence called pomum Adami; 
the posterior region is called mucha colli; 
and the laterial regions, partes laterales colli. 


Animals. 
Move on the surface of the ground. 
Have azot for the base of their composition, 


Often composed of eight or ten elements. 

Must act on their aliments, in order to 
render them fit for nourishment. 

Are nourished by an internal canal. 


The thorax is distinguished into the ‘an- 
terior region, in which are the sternwm and 
mamme, and at the inferior part of which is a 
pit or hollow called scrobiculus cordis ; a 
posterior region, called dorsum ; and the 
sides, or latera thoracis. 

The abdomen is distinguished ses an 
anterior region, properly the abdomen; a 
posterior region, called the loins, or dumbi ; 
and lateral regions or flanks, called datera 
abdominis. ‘The anterior region’ of the ab- 
demen being very extensive, is subdivided 
into the epigastric, hypochondriac, umbilical, 
and hypogastric regions, which are described 
under their respective names. Immediately 
below the abdomen is the mons veneris, and 

at its sides the groins or inguina. A 
space between the organs of generation and 
the anus, or fundament, is called the peri- 
NCUMs 

The superior extremity is “distinguished 
into the shoulder, swmmitas humeri, under 
which is the arm-pit, called aailla or Jovea 
azillaris ; the brachium, or arm ; the anti- 
brachium, or fore-arm, in which anteriorly 


_ is the bend of the arm, where the veins are 
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generally opened, called flerura antibrachii ; 
and posteriorly the elbow, called angulus 
cubiti; and the hand, in which are the car- 
pus or wrist, the back or dorsum manis, and 
the palm or vola. 

The inferior extremity is divided into, 
1, the region of the femur, in which is 
distinguished the coxa or regio-ischiadica, 
forming the outer and superior part; 2. the 
leg, in which are the knee or genu, the bend 
or cavum poplitis, and the calf or sura; 
3. the foot, in which are the outer and 
inner ankle, or malleolus externus and. in- 
ternus, the back or dorsum, and the sole or 

planta. 

Bopy, comsustiztr. ‘This term is given 
by chemists to all substances which, on 
account of their affinity for oxygen, are ca- 
pable of burning. : 

Bopy, Gasrous. See Gas. 

Bopy, 1NFLAMMABLE. Chemists give this 
name to such bodies as burn with facility, 
and flame in an increased temperature, 
although, strictly speaking, all combustible 
bodies are inflammable bodies ; such are the 
diamond, sulphur, bitumens, &c. 

Bopy, PHospHoREscCENT. Bodies which 
produce light, though their temperature be 
not increased. 

Bo'z. (From Boaw, to exclaim.) Clamour, 
or moaning made by a sick person. 

BOERHAAVE, Herman, was born at 
Voorhout, in Holland. December 31. 1668. 
His father, the pastor of the village, having 


nine children, educated them himself, and. 


intending Herman for the church, was care- 
ful to ground him well in the learned lan- 
guages ; in which he made such rapid pro. 
gress, that. be was sent at 14 to Leyden. 
His father dying soon after in slender cir- 
cumstances, he was fortunately supported 
by the burgomaster, Daniel Van Alphin ; 
which Boerhaave ever remembered with 
gratitude. Among other studies, he was 
very partial to the mathematics, and im- 
proved so much, as to be able to give private 
instructions in them, whereby he partly 
maintained himself. In 1690, he took his 
degree in philosophy, and in an inaugural 
thesis refuted the errors of the materialists. 
But he soon after turned his mind to the 
study of medicine, and attended dissections 
under Nuck; he greatly preferred Hippo- 
crates among the ancient, and Sydenham 
among the modern physicians. He was 
made doctor of medicine at Harderwyck, 
in 1693; and in his dissertation on that 
occasion, insisted on the utility of observing 
the excretions in disease, especially the 
urine. He was then engaged in forming a 
new theory of medicine, by a judicious 
selection from all that had been before ad- 
vanced ; which was so well arranged, and so 
ably supporied by him, that it became gene- 
rally adopted, and prevailed throughout 
Iurope for more than half a century. He 
gave also lectures on chemistry, with con- 
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siderable reputation, about the same period. 
The university of Leyden therefore appointed 
him, in 1701, professor of the theory of me- 
dicine ; when he read an oration recommend- 
ing the study of Hippocrates; and, as he 
declined some very advantageous offers from 
other parts, they afterwards augmented his 
salary. About this time, he published an- 
other Latin oration, “* On the Use of me- 
chanical Reasoning in Medicine,” which 
contributed to extend his fame. In 1709, 
he was appointed professor of botany, to 
which study he was ever after eminently 
attached. On that occasion, he produced 
another oration, maintaining that medicine 
would be best improved by observation, and 
by simplicity in prescriptions, His “ Apho- 
risms” had appeared the year before, giving 
a brief account of the history and cure of 
diseases, a work universally admired; to 
which his pupil Van Swieten afterwards 
attached a very ample commentary. About 
the samé time he published his “ Insti- 
tutes,” treating of physiology. These two 


works, with successive improvements, passed - 


through numerous editions, and were trans- 
lated into every European, nay even into 
the Arabic language. In the year after, he 
printed. a catalogue. of the plants in the 
university garden. In 1714, he was made 
rector of the university, and at the end of 
the year for which he held the office, deli- 
vered a discourse “ On attaining Certainty 
in Physics.”” About this period he was made 
professor of the practice of medicine, and in 
1718, of chemistry also. His lectures on 
these subjects, and on botany, were delivered 
with such clearness and precision, that stu- 
dents thronged from every part to hear him ; 
insomuch that Leyden could scarcely afford 
accommodations for them. He was also 
often consulted in difficult cases by phy- 
sicilans even in distant parts of the world. 
When appointed to the chemical chair, he 
had published a short work on that subject , 


but some of his pupils having’ printed his - 


lectures without authority, and very incor- 
rectly, he was led to prepare them for the 
press in 1782. In his conversation, Boer- 
haave was generally familiar, in his de- 


meanour grave, but disposed to occasional | 


pleasantry: he was distinguished for piety, 
and on his moral character, his disciple 
Haller has passed a very high eulogium. 
Having acquired considerable wealth by his 
exertions, and being plain in his dress, as 
well as abstemious in his diet, he was by 
some accused of parsimony: but he spared 
no reasonable expence in procuring rare 
books, and foreign plants. Being of a vi- 
gorous constitution, and accustomed to 
much exercise abroad, he met with little 
interruption from illness; but in 1729, 
having become corpulent, and incapable of 
riding, his health began to suffer, and he 
was induced to resign his botanical and 
chemical appointments. In an oration then 


_..of Sky.” 
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delivered, hé recounted the chief events of 
his life, expressing himself grateful for the 
patronage which he had received from indi- 
viduals ; as well as to his own profession, for 
the little opposition shown to his opinions. 
It perhaps never happened, that so great a 
revolution in science was so readily brought 
about. The great reputation acquired by 
his extensive abilities, and the moderation of 
his character, particularly averse from con- 
tention, no doubt contributed materially to 
this result. In the year following, he was 
again made rector of the university of 
Leyden; and also elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in London, having been pre- 
viously admitted to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Paris. ‘The remainder of his life 
was chiefly occupied in revising his own nu- 


merous productions, in publishing more cor-— 


rect editions of several esteemed. authors, and 
in domestic recreations at his seat near Ley- 
den, with his wife and daughter. Towards 
the end of 1737, he was attacked with symp- 
toms of disease in the chest, which termi- 
nated his existence in the September follow- 
ing. His fellow-citizens erected an elegant 
monument to his memory. 

Borrur’Ma. (From Bonew, to assist.) 
A remedy. 

Borrnema’tica. (From Bon ew, to assist. ) 
Favourable symptoms, 

‘BOG-BEAN. See Menyanthes trifoliata. 

Bo’c1a cuMMI. Gamboge. 

BOHEA. See Thea. 

BOHN, Joun, was born at Leipsic, in 
1640; and after studying in many parts of 
Europe, graduated there, and was made 
successively professor of anatomy, and of 
therapeutics, public physician to the city, 
&c. Among numerous publications, he 
chiefly distinguished himself by his * Cir- 
culus anatomico physiologicus,” and a trea- 
tise “ De officio medici clinico et forensi,” 
which latter particularly has great merit. 
He also well explained the judgment to be 
formed concerning wounds; and recom- 
mended purging with calomel in the begin- 
ning of small-pox. He died in 1718. 

Bois de coissi. See Quassia. 

Bolar earths. See Bole. 

BOLE, (fwAos, a mass,) in chemistry, 
is a massive mineral, having a perfectly con- 
choidal fracture, a glimmering internal lustre, 
and a shining streak, Its colours are yellow- 
red, and brownish-black, when it is called 
mountain soap. It is Catehicent or opaque. 
Soft, so as to be easily cut, and to yield to 
the nail. It adheres to the tongue, has.a 
greasy feel, and falls to pieces in water. 
Sp. gray. 1.4 to 2, It may be polished. 
If it be immersed in water after it is dried, 
it falls asunder with a crackling noise. It 
occurs in wacke and basalt, in Silesia, Hessia, 
and Sienna in Italy, and also in the cliffs of 


- the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland. The black 


variety is found in the trap rocks of the isle 
Several Rote sorkais were gaa | 
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used in medicine, particularly the Armenian 
and French ; andl in old pharmacopeceias 
mention is maife, of red boles from Armenia, 
Lemnos, Strigonium, Portugal, Tuscany, 
and Livonia; yellow boles ford Armenia, 
Tockay, Silesia, Bohemia, and Blois ; white 
boles from Armenia, Lemnos, Nocera, Ere- 
tria, Lamos, Chio, Malta, Tuscany, and 
Goltberg. Several of these earths have 
been commonly made into little cakes ;or 
flat masses, and stamped with certain im- 
pressions ; from which circumstance they re- 
ceived the name of terre sagillata, or sealed 
earths, 

Botx, ARMENIAN. Bolus Armenia. Bole 
armenic. A pale but bright red-coloured 
earth, which is occasionally mixed with 
honey, and applied to children’s mouths 
when afflicted with aphthe. It forms, like 
all argillaceous earths, a good tooth-powder, 
when mixed with some aromatic. 

BOLETIC ACID. <Acidum boleticum. 
An acid extracted from the expressed juice 
of the Boletus pseudo-igniarius, by M. Bra- 
connot. ‘The juice concentrated to a syrup 
by a very gentle heat, was acted on by 
strong alkohol. What remained was dis- 
solved in water. When nitrate of lead was 
dropped into this solution, a white precipi- 
tate fell, which, after being well washed with 
water, was decomposed by a current of sul- 
phuretted. hydrogen gas. Two different 
acids were found in the liquid after filtration 
and evaporation. One in permanent crystals 
was boletic acid; the other was a small 
proportion of phosphoric acid. The former 
was purified by solution in alkohol, and sub- 
sequent evaporation. 

It consists of irregular four-sided prisms, 
of a white colour, and permanent in the air, 
Its taste resembles cream of tartar; at the 
temperature of 68° it dissolves in 180 times 
its weight of water, and in 45 of alkohol. 
Vegetable blues are reddened by it. Red 
oxide of iron, and the oxides of silver and 
mercury, are precipitated by it from their so- 
lutions in nitric acid; but lime and barytes 
waters are not affected. It sublimes when 
heated, in white vapours, and is condensed 
in a white powder.—<Ann. de Chimie, xxx. 

BOLE'TUS. +'(From BwAos, a mass, or 
Bwdtrys, from its globular form.) ‘The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Cryptogamia ; Order, Fungi. Boletus ; 
Spunk. 

Boterus. cervi.. The mushroom, 

Bo.erus ienrarius. The systematic name 


for the agaricus of the pharmacopeeias. dga- 


ricus chirurgorum ; Agaricus quercts ; Fun-— 
gus igniarius. Agaric of the oak ; ‘Touch- 
wood boletus; Female agaric. This fungus 
Boletus : —acaulis pulvinatus levis, poris te- 
nuissimis of Linnezus, has been much used 
by surgeons as an external styptic. ‘Though 
still employed on the Continent, the. sur- 


-geons in this country have not much confi- 


pone in it. ‘ 
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-Boretus taricis. The systematic name 
. for the officinal agaricus albus, which is met 
with on old larch trees, in different parts of 
Europe. Several preparations, as troches, 
an extract, and pills, are ordered to be made 
with it in foreign pharmacopeeias, which are 
administered against phthisical complaints. 

Boxetus Pini waricis. A _ species of 
agaric which grows on the larch, 

Boretus suavEotens. The systematic 
name for the fungus salicis of the pharmaco- 
peias. This species of fungus, Boletus — 
acaulis superne levis, salicibus, of Linnzus, 
and the Boletus albus of Wudson, when 
fresh, has a suburinous smell, and at first an 
acid taste, followed by a bitter. It is seldom 
used at present, but was formerly given. in 
phthisicai complaints. ! 

Bour'syus. A voracious appetite, accord- 
ing to Avicenna ; but most probably meant 
for bulimus. 

BOLOGNIAN STONE. A mixture 
of mucilage and powdered sulphate of 
barytes, 

BO'LUS. (Bares, abole or bolus.) Any 
“medicine, rolled round, that is larger than 
an ordinary sized pea, and yet not too large 
to be swallowed. 

Botus armena. See Bole, Armenian. 

Boivs ARMENA ALBA. The white ar- 
menian bole. 


Botus arwoniac. See Bole, Armenian. 


Botus siessensis. Bole of Blois. See 
Bole. 
Botus eatruica. French bole. A pale 


red-coloured bolar earth, variegated with 
irregular specks and veins of white and 
yellow. It is occasionally administered as 
an absorbent and antacid. 

BOMBAX. See Gossypium. 

BOMBIATE. Bombias. A salt formed 
by the union of the bombic acid with salifi- 
~ able bases; thus, bombjate of alumine, &c. 

BO/MBIC ACID. <Acidum bombicum. 
Acid of the silk-worm. 
tain, especially when in the state of chry- 
salis, an acid liquor in a reservoir placed 
near the anus. It is obtained -by expressing 
' their juice in a cloth, and precipitating: the 
mucilage by spisit of wine, and likewise by 
infusing the chrysalides in that liquor. This 
acid is very penetrating, of ,a yellow amber 
colour, but its natwre and combinations are 
not yet well known. 

BO/MBUS. Bouées. 1. A resounding 
“noise, or ringing of the ears. 

2. A sonorous expulsion .of flatus from 
the intestines. 


3. Dr. Good gives this name to that. 


variety of i imaginary sound, parapsis illusori tay 
which is characterised by a dull, heavy, in- 
* termitting sound. 
“-< Bon ArBor. 
“* fee-tree. 
"2 SBoNA. 
ney-beans. 
Bo’nnvcn rnporuM. 


A name given to the cof- 
Boona. 


See Guilandina: 


Silk-worms con-. 


The phaseolus, or kid- 
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BONE. Qs. Bones are hard, dry, and 
insensible parts of the body, of a whitish 
colour, and composed of a spongy, compact, 
or recticular substance. They vary much in 
their appearances, some being long and hol- 
low, others flat and compact, &c. The 
greater number of bones have several pro- 
eesses and cavities, which are distinguished 
from their figure, situation, use, &c, Thus 
processes extended from the end of a bone, 
if smooth and round, are called heads ; and 
condyles, when flattened either above or late- 
rally. That part which is beneath the head, 
and which exceeds the rest of the bone in 
smallness and levity, is called the neck. 
Rough, unequal processes are called tubero- 
sities, or tubercles: but the longer and more 
acute, spinous, or styloid processes, from their 
resemblance toa thorn. ‘Thin broad pro- 
cesses, with sharp extremities, are known by 
the name of criste, or sharp edges. Other 
processes are distinguished by their form, 
and called alar, or pterygoid ; mamillary, or 
mastoid ; dentiform, or odontoid, &c. Other a 
from ett situation, are called superior, zn- 
JSerior, exterior, and interior. Some have their 
name from their direction ; as oblique, straight, 
transverse, &c. ; and some from their use, as 
trochanters, rotators, &e. Furrows, depres- 
sions, and cavities, are destined ejther for the 


‘reception of contiguous bones, to forni an 


articulation with them, when they are called 
articular cavities, which aye sometimes 
deeper; sometimes shallower; or they receive 
hard parts, but do not constitute a joint 
with them. Cavities serve also for the trans- 
mission and attachment of soft parts. 
Various names are given te them, according 
to the magnitude and figure of bones. If 
they -be broad and large at the beginning, 
and not deep, but contracted at their ends, 
they are called fovec, or pits. Furrows are 
open canals, extending longitudinally in the 
surface of bones. A “hollow, circular tube, 
for the most part of the same diameter from 
beginning to end, and more or less crooked 
or straight, long or short, is named a canal. 

Foramina are the apertures of canals, or 
they are formed of the excavated margins of 
two bones, placed against each other, re 
such be the form .of “the margin of a bone, 
as if a portion were taken out of it, it is 
called a notch. 

With respect to the formation of bone, 
there have been various opinions. Physio- 
logists of the present day assert, that it is 
from a specific action of small arteries, by 
which ossific matter is separated from the 
blood, and deposited where it is required. 
The first thing observable in the embryo, 
where bone is to be formed, is a transparent 


_ jelly, which becomes gradually firmer, and is 


formed into cartilage. The cartilage’ gra- 
dually i increases to a certain size, and when, 
the process of ossification commences, va- 

nishes as it advances. Cartilages, previous 
to the ossifie action, are solid, and’ without 
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atly Cavity; but when the ossific action of 
the arteries is about to commence, the ab- 
sorbents become very aetive, and form a 
small cavity in which the bony matter is 
deposited ; bone continues to be separated, 
and the absorbents model the mass into its 
required shape. The process of ossification 
is extremely rapid im utero: it advances 
slowly after birth, and is not completed in 
the human body till about the twentieth 
year. Ossification in the flat bones, as those 
of the skull, always begin from central 
points, and the radiated fibres meet the radii 
of other ossifying points, or the edges of the 
adjoining bone. In long bones, as those of 
the arm and leg, the elavical, metacarpal, 
and metatarsal bones, a central ring is formed 
in’ the’body of the bone, the head and extre- 
- mities being cartilage, in the centre of which 
ossification afterwards begins. The central 
ring of the body shoots its bony fibres to- 
wards the head and extremities, which ex- 
tend towards the body of the bone. ‘The 
head and extremities at length come so close 
to the body as to be merely separated by a 
cartilage, which becomes gradually thinner 
until the twentieth year. Thick and round 
bones, as those of the tatsus, carpus, ster- 
num, and patella, are, at first, all cartilage : 
ossification begins in the centre of each. 
When the bones are deprived of their soft 
parts, and are hung together in their natural 
situation, by means of wire, the whole is 
termed an artificial skeleton ; but when they 
are kept together by means of their liga- 
ments, it is called a natural skeleton. — The 
use of the bones are various, and are to be 
found in the account of each bone; it is, 
therefore, only necessary to observe, in this 
place, that they give shape to the body, con- 
tain and defend the vital viscera, and afford 
an attachment to all the muscles. 


A Table of the Bones. 


‘ No. 
HF ( Frontal - - 1 
if. the | Parietal - - 2 
Boren vale J Occipital = = 1 
veranium OFS ‘Pemporal. - Mas 
skull + -\Fthmoid = + 1 
Sphenoid - - | 
( Superior maxil + 2 
3 Jugal - ~ 2 
< Nasal - - “2 
it | Bones of the ! Lachrymal ~ 2 
© face - +) Palatine - = 2 
os Inferio# spongy - 2 

Coe ' 
° Vomer 1 
g Inferior maxil - 1 
[omg Serta. S 
puteatles. « Molares . = =" 20 
Bone of the | Hyoidesos +) 1 

f=) 

Bones of the (Malleus = a4 
ear, within ) Incus “ ae 
the tempo- ) Stapes - ae 2 
ral bones - &/'9@ 


.Orbiculare os 
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sane ew 


Vertebrze — a “ 


ato ‘(Cervical 7 
Bis Dorsal 12. 
m = roi Lumbar 5 
Y an . 
Sj Sacrum = = a ta | 
a & ( Coceygis os - | 
Sternum - 1 
g The thorax = SH arpa! _ 94 
S Go pelvis - Innominata ossa 2 
Clavicle  - ug. 
oe shoulder - 1 Seterpla of t tg 
i | The arm - Humeri os - 2 
a Ula Maia, Soule 
Ac The fore-arm ; Rating? 2 We 
62 Naviculareos - 2 
e Ee os - - 2 
rm Cuneiformeos - 2 
o Carpus or } Orbiculareos - 2 
3 , wrist -\ Trapeziumos - 2 
S13 Trapezoidesos - 2 
g 4s Magnum os ~ 2 
3 ra Unciforme os - 2 
i | Metacarpus - - - 10 
Phalanges - - - 28 
& (The thigh - Femur - - 2 
ps Patella - - 2 
The leg -< Tibia i eH ID 
E Fibula - - 2 
m, Calcaneus < - 2 
a < Astragalus - 2 
= + | ( Tarsus or< Cuboides os ae 
«1 3 instep - | Naviculateos = 2 
r; vi (_Cuneiformia ossa * 6 
a | = | Metatarsus < = - 10 
3 UL | Phalanges “i 3 « 28 
Scsamoid bones of the thumb and? = 
great toe, occasionally found ait 
Total 248 


Calcined human bones, according to Ber- 
zelius, are composed, in 100 parts, of 81.9 
phosphate of lime, 3 fluate of lime, 10 line, 
1.1 phosphate of magnesia, 2 soda; and 
2 carbonic acid. 100 parts of bones by cal- 
cination are reduced to 63. Fouit¢roy and 
Vauquelin found the following to be the 
composition of 100 parts of ox bones: 51 
solid gelatin, 37.7 phosphate of lime; 10 
carbonate of lime, and 1.3 phosphate of 
magnesia ; but Berzelius gives the following 
as their constituents: 33:3 cartilage, 55:35 
phesphate of lime, 3 fluate of lime, 3.85 
carbonate of lime, 2.05 phosphate of mag- 
nesia, and 2.45 soda, with a little common 
salt. BOM 

Abotit 1:30th of ‘phosphate of magnesia 
was obtained from the calcined bones of 
fowls; iy Fourcroy and Vauquelin. When 
the enamel of teeth, rasped down, is dis= 
solved in muriatic acid, it leaves no albumen, 
like the other bones. Fourcroy and Vau- 
quelin state its Components to be, 27.1 
gelatin and water, 72.9 phosphate of lime. 
Messrs. Hatchett and Pepys rate its com- 
position at 78 ‘aaa of: lime, 6 carbo- 

* 3 
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nate of lime, and 16 water and loss, Ber- 
zelius, on the other hand, found only 2 per 
cent. of combustible matter in teeth. The 
teeth of adults, by Mr. Pepys, consist of 
64 phosphate of lime, 6 carbonate of lime, 
20 cartilage, and 10 water. or loss. The 
fossil bones from Gibraltar, are composed of 
phosphate of lime and carbonate, like burnt 
bones. Much difference of opinion exists 
with regard to the existence of fluoric acid 
in the teeth of animals, some of the most 
eminent chemists taking opposite sides of 
the question. It appears that bones buried 
for many centuries still retain their albu- 
men, -with very little diminution of its 
quantity. . 

Fourcroy and Vauquelin discovered phos- 
phate.of magnesia in all the bones they exa- 
mined, except human bones. The bones of 
the horse and sheep afford about 1-36th of 
phosphate of magnesia; those of fish nearly 
the same quantity as those of the ox. They 
account for this by observing, that phosphate 
of magnesia is found in the urine of man, 
but not in that. of animals, though both 
equally take in a portion of magnesia with 
their food. 

The experiments of Mr. Hatchett show, 
that the membranous or cartilaginous sub- 
stance, which retains the earthy salts within 
its interstices, and appears to determine the 
shape of the bone, isalbumen. Mr. Hat- 
chett. observes, that the enamel of tooth is 
analogous to the porcellaneous shells, while 
mother-of-pearl appr plone in its nature to 
true bone. 

A curious Shatcanon with respect to 
bones is the circumstance of their acquiring 
a red tinge, when 1a@.dder is given to ani- 
mals with their food. The bones of young 
pigeons will thus be tinged of a rose colour 
in twenty-four hours, and of a deep scarlet 
in three days; but the bones of adult ani- 
mals will be a fortnight in acquiring a rose 
colour. The bones most remote from the 
heart are the longest in acquiring this tinge. 
Mr. Gibson informs us, that extract of log- 
wood too, in considerable quantity, will tinge 
the bones of young pigeons purple., On de- 
sisting from the use of this food, however, 
the colouring matter is again taken up into 
the circulation, and carried off, the bones re- 
gaining their natural hue ina short time. 
It was said by Du Hamel, that the bones 
would. become coloured and colourless in 
concentric layers, if an animal were fed al- 
ternately one week with madder; and ene 
week without; and hence he inferred; that 
the bones were formed in the same manner 
as the Woody parts of trees. But he was 
mistaken in the fact ; and indeed had it been 
true; With the inference he naturally draws 
from it, the bones of anitnals tnust have been 
out of all paparson: larger than they are at 
present. 

Bones are of extensive use in the arts, In 
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their natural state, or dyed of various co- 
lours, they are made into handles of knives 
and forks, and numerous articles of turnery. 

We have already noticed the manufacture of 
volatile alkali from bones, the coal of which 
forms bone-black ; or, if they be afterwards 
calcined to whiteness.in the open air, they 
constitute the bone ashes of which cupels 
are made, and which, finely levigated, are 
used for cleaning articles of paste, and some 
other trinkets, by the name of burnt harts- 
horn. The shavings of hartshorn, which is. 
a species of bone, afford an elegant jelly; 
and the shavings of other bones, of which 
those of the ral are the best, are often em- 
ployed in their stead. 

On this principle, Mr. Proust has recom- 
mended an economical use of bones, parti- 
cularly with a view to improve the sub- 
sistence of the soldier. He first chops them 
into small pieces, throws them into a kettle 
of boiling water, and lets them boil about a 
quarter of an hour. When this has stood 
till it is cold, a quantity of fat, excellent for 
culinary purposes when fresh, and at any 
time fit for making candles, may be taken 
off the liquor. This, in some instances, 
amounted to an eighth, and in others even 
to a fourth, of the weight of the bones. 
After this the bones may be ground, and 
boiled in eight or ten times their weight of 
water, of which that already used may form 
apart, till about half is wasted, when a very 
nutritious jelly will be obtained. The boiler 
should not be of copper, as this metal is 
easily dissolved by the jelly; and the cover 
should fit very tight, so that the heat may be 
greater than that of boiling water, but not 
equal to that of Papin’s ” digester, which 
would give it an empyreuma. The bones 
of meat that have been boiled are nearly as 
productive as fresh bones; but Dr. Young 
found those ef meat that had been roasted 
afforded no jelly, at least by simmering, or 
gentle boiling. 

Bones, growth of. See Osteogeny: 

BONEBINDER. See Osteocolla. 

BONET, Tueopnitus, was born at Ge- 
neva in 1620, and graduated at Bologna. 
He had considerable practice, and was ex- 
tremely zealous in the pursuit of morbid 
anatomy, as well as in extracting valuable 
observations from authors. His hearing be- 
coming impaired, he devoted the latter part 
of his life to the arrangement of the mate- 
rails which he had prepared. His _princi- 
pal work, entitled ‘‘ Sepulchretum,’’ pub- 
lished 1679, Was highly approved: and laid 
the foundation of Morgagni’s excellent trea- 
tise, ‘* De Sedibus et Causis Morborum.’’ 
Another publication of his, ‘* Mercurius 
compilatitius,” is an index of medical litera- 
ture to the time of its appearance, 1682. 
His death occurred seven years after, 

Bononie’nsis aris. The Bononian- 
stone. Called also phosphorus bononiensis, 


‘ 
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phosphorus kircheri, the light carrier, or Bo- 
nonian phosphorus, As a medicine, the 
stone is caustic and emetic. 

BONTIUS, James, was born at Leyden, 
where he studied medicine, and then went 
to practise in India. After his return, he 
wrote several valuable works on the diseases 
and practice of that country, as well as on 
its natural productions, animal and vegetable. 
The most esteemed is entitled “ De Medi- 
cina Indorum,”’ and appeared in 1642. 

BO’NUS. Good. A term applied to 
plants, and remedies from their supposed 
efficacy. : 

. Bonus uenricus.. (Henricus; so called, 
because its virtues were detected by some 
one whose name was Henry.) See Cheno- 
podium bonus Henricus. 

BONY. Osseus. Of, or belonging to, 
or resembling bone. 

BORACIC ACID. <dAcidum boracicum. 
Sedative saltof Homberg. Acid of Borax. 
Boracine acid. ‘ The salt composed of this 
acid and soda, had long been used both in 
medicine and the arts under the name of bo- 
rax, when Homberg first obtained the acid 
separate in 1702, by distilling a mixture of 
borax and sulphate of iron. He supposed, 
however, that it was a product of the latter ; 
and gave it the name of volatile narcotic salt 
of vitriol, or sedative salt. Lemery the younger 
soon after discovered that it could be obtained 
from borax equally by means of the nitric or 
muriatic acid ; Geoffroy detected soda in bo- 
rax; and at length Baron proved by a num- 
ber of experiments, that borax is a com- 
pound of soda and a peculiar acid. Cadet 
has disputed this; but he has merely shown, 
that the borax of the shops is frequently con- 
taminated with copper; and Struve and Ex- 
chaquet have endeavoured to prove that the 
boracic and phosphorie acids are the same ; 
* yet their experiments only show, that they re- 
semble each other in certain respects,notin all. 

To procure the acid, dissolve borax in hot 
water; and filter the solution, then add sul- 
phurie acid by little and little, till the liquid 
has a sensibly acid taste. Lay it aside to 
cool, and a great number of small shining 
laminated crystals will form. ‘These are the 
boracic acid. They are to be washed with 
cold water, and drained upon brown paper. 

Boracie acid thus procured is in the form 
of thin irregular hexagonal scales, of a silvery 
whiteness, having some resemblance to sper- 
maceti, and the same kind of greasy feel. It 
‘has a sourish taste at first, then makes a bit- 
terish cooling impression, and at last leaves 
an agreeable sweetness, Pressed betiveen 
the teeth, it is not brittle but ductile. It has 
no smell ; but; when sulphuric acidis poured 
on it, a transient odour of musk is produced. 
Its specific gravity in the form of scales is 
1.479; after it has been fused, 1,803, Itis 
not altered by light. Exposed to the fire it 
swells up,from losing its water of crystallis- 


_ation, and in this.state is called calcined bo- | 
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racic acid. It melts a little before it is red 
hot, without perceptibly losing any water, but 
it does not flow freely till it is red, and then 
less than the borate of soda. After this 
fusion it is a hard transparent glass, be- 
coming a little opaque on exposure to the 
air, without abstracting moisttire from it, and 
unaltered in its properties, for on being dis- 
solved in boiling water it crystallizes as be- 
fore. This glass is used in the composition 
of false gems. 

Boiling water scarcely dissolves one-fif:. 
tieth part, and cold water much less. When 
this solution is distilled in close vessels, part 
of the acid rises with the water, and crytal- 
lises in the receiver. It is more soluble in 
alkohol, and alkohol contaiting it burns with 
a green flame, as does paper dipped in a so- 
lution of boracic acid. 

Neither oxygen gas, nor the simple com- 
bustibles, nor the common metals, produce 
any change upon boracic acid, as far as is at 
present known. If mixed with finely pow- 
dered charcoal, it is nevertheless capable of 
vitrification ; and with soot it melts into a 
black bitumen-like mass, which however is 
soluble in water, and cannot easily be burned 
to ashes, but sublimes in part. With the as- 
sistance of a distillinggheat it dissolves in oils, 
especially mineral oils; arid with these it 
yields fluid and solid products, which im- 
part a green colour to spirit of wine. When 
rubbed with phosphorts it does not prevent 
its inflammation, but an earthy yellow mat- 
ter is left behind. It is hardly capable of 
oxyding or dissolving any of the metals ex- 
cept iron and zinc, and perhaps copper; but 
it combines with most of the metallic oxydes, 
as it does with thealkalies, and probably with 
all the earths, though the greater part of its 
combiiiations have hitherto been little ex- 
amined. It is of great usé in analyzing 
stones that contain a fixed alkali. 

Crystallised boracid atid is a compound 
of 57 parts of acid and 43 of water. The 
honour of discovering the radical of boracic 


acid, is divided between Sit H. Davy and 


Gay Lussacand Thenard. |The first, on ap- 
plying his powetful voltaic battery to it, ob- 
tained a chocolate-colouted body in small 
quantity; but the two latter chemists, by 
acting on it with potassiuin in equal quanti- 
ties, at a low red-heat, formed boron ard. 
sub-borate of potass. For a small experl- 
ment, a glass tube will serve, but on a 
greater scale a copper tube is to be preferred. 
The potassium and boracic acid, perfectly 
dry, should be intimately mixed before ex- 
posing thém to heat. On withdrawing the 
tube from the fire, allowing it to cool, and 
removing the cork which loosely closed ‘its 
mouth, we then pour successive portions of 
water into it, till we detach or dissolve the 
whole matter. ‘The water ought to be heated 
eacli tite. The whole collected liquids are 
allowed to settle; when, after wdshing the 
precipitate till the liquid ceases to affect sy- 
. O4 
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rup of violets, we dry the boron in a capsule, 
. and then put it into a phial out of contact of 
air. Boron is solid, tasteless, inodcrous, 
and of a greenish-brown colour. Its specific 
gravity is somewhat greater than water. The 
prime equivalent of boracic acid has been 
inferred from the borate of ammonia, to be 
about 2.7 or 2.8; oxygen being 1.0; and it 
probably consists "of 8.0 of oxygen cf 0.8 of 
boron. But by Gay Lussac and Thenard, 
the proportions would be 2 of boron to 1 of 
oxygen. 
_ The boracic acid has a more powerful at- 
traction for lime than for any other of the 
bases, though it does not readily form dorate 
of lime by adding a solution of it to lime 
water, or decomposing by lime water the so- 
luble alkaline borates. In either case an in- 
sipid white powder, nearly insoluble, which 
is the borate of lime, is, however, precipi- 
tated. The borate of barytes is likewise an 
insoluble, tasteless, white powder. 
Bergman has observed, that magnesia, 
thrown by little and little into a solution of 
boracic acid, dissolved slowly, and the liquor 
on evaporation afforded granulated crystals, 
without any regular form : that these crystals 
were fusible in the fi%e without being de- 
composed ; but that alkohol was sufficient to 
separate the boracic acid from the magnesia. 
If, however, some of the soluble magnesian 
salts be decomposed by alkaline borates in a 
state of solution, an insipid and insoluble 
borate of magnesia is thrown down. It is 
probable, therefore, that Bergman’s salt was 
a borate of magnesia dissolved in an excess 
of boracic acid; which acid being taken up 
by the alkohol, the true borate of magnesia 
was precipitated in a white powder, and mis- 
taken by him for magnesia. 
One of the best known combinations of 
this acid is the native magnesio-calcareous 
borate of Kalkberg, near Lunenburg; the 
wu) rfelstein of the eens cubic quarts of 
various mineralogists, and boracite of Kir- 
wan, 
csi Le borate of potassa is but little known, 
though it is said to be capable of supplying 
the place of that of soda in the arts; but 
_more direct experiments are required to es- 
tablish this effect. Like that, it is capable of 
existing in two states, neutral and with 
excess of base, but it is not so crystallis- 
able, and assumes the form of paralielo- 
. pipeds. 
With soda the boracic acid forms two dif- 
ferent salts. One, in which the alkali is 
- more than triple the quantity necessary to 
saturate the acid, is of considerable use in 
- the arts, and has long been known by the 
name of borax ; under which its history and 
an account of its properties will be given. 
_ The other is a neutral salt, not changing the 
syrup of violets green like the borate with 
excess of base; differing from it in taste and 
solubility ; $ crystallising neither so readily, 
hor in the same manner; not efflorescent 
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like it; but, like it, fusible into a glass, and 
capable of being employed for the same pur- 
poses. This salt may be formed by saturat- 
ing the superabundant soda in borax with 
some other acid, and then separating the two 
salts; but itis obviously more eligible to 
saturate the excess of soda with an additional 
portion of the boracic acid itself. 

* Borate of ammonia forms in small rhom~ 
boidal crystals, easily decomposed by fire ; or 
in scales, of a pungent urinous taste, which 
lose the crystalline form, and grow brown on 
exposure 'to the air. 

It is very difficult to combine the boracic 
acid with alumina, at least in the direct way. 

The boracic acid unites with silex by fu- 
sion, and forms with it a solid and perma- 
nent vitreous compound. ‘This borate of s2- 
lex, however, is neither sapid, nor soluble, 
nor perceptibly alterable in the air; and 
cannot be formed without the assistance of a 
violent heat. In the same manner, triple 
compounds may be formed with silex and 
borates already saturated with other bases. 

The boracic acid has been found in a dis- 
engaged state in several lakes of hot mineral 
waters near Monte Rotondo, Berchiaio, and 
Castellonuovo, in Tuscany, in the propor- 
tion of nearly nine grains in a hundred ‘of 
water, by Hoeffer. Mascagni also found it 
adhering to schistus, on the borders of lakes, 
of an obscure white, yellow, or greenish co- 
lour, and crystallized in the form of needles. 
He has likewise found it in courbination 
with ammonia. 

BORACITE. Borate of magnesia. iw 
crystallised mineral found in gypsum in the 
Kalberg, in Brunswick, and at Segeberg, in 
Holland. It is {HitenHe and of a shining 
greasy hustre, yellowish, greyish; or of a 
greenish-white colour. Vauquelin’s Analy- 
sis gives 83.4 boracic acid, and 16.6 mag- 
nesia, 

BORAGE. See Borago. 

BORA’GO. (F ormerly written Corago’; 
from cor, the heart, and ago, to affect ; ‘be- 


cause it was supposed to comfort the heart 


and spirits.) Borage. 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the offici- 
nal borage. See Borago officinalis. 

Boraco orricrnayis. The systematic 
name for the borage of the shops. Corrago ; 
Buglossum verum ; Buglossum latifolium ; 
Borage hortensis. 'The leaves and flowers of 
this plant, Borago —foltis omnibus alternis, 
calyctbus patentibus of Linnzus, are esteem- 
ed in some countries as refrigerant and cor- 
dial. A syrupis prepared from the leaves 
in France, and used in pleuristes and inflam- 
matory fevers. Their principal tse in this 
island is in that grateful summer beverage, 
known by the name of cool tankard. 

BO’RAS. See Borate. 

Boras sopm. Borate of soda. See Borax. 


BO’RATE. Boras. A salt formed of bo= 
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racic acid with an earthy, alkaline, or metal- 
lic base ; as borate of soda, &c. 

BO’RAX. (Borak, Arabian.) Boras sode ; 
Sub-boras sode. The obsolete synonyms are 
Chrysocolia ; Capistrum auri; Ancinar ; Bo- 
rav-trion ; Acestis anucar ; Antincar ; Tincal ; 
Amphitane; Baurach; Nitrum factitium ; 
Santerna, and Nitrum nativum. ** It does not 
appear that borax was’ known to the an- 
cients, their chrysocolla being a very differ- 
ent substance, composed of the rust of cop- 
per, triturated with urine. The word borax 
occurs for the first time in the works 
of Geber. 

Borax is found in the East, and likewise 
in South America. 

The purification of borax by the Vene- 
tians and the Hollanders, was, for a long 
time, kept secret. Chaptal finds, after try- 
ing all the processes in the large way, that 
the simplest method consists in boiling the 
borax strongly, and for a long time, with 
water. This solution being filtered, affords 
by evaporation crystals, which are somewhat 
foul, but may be purified by repeating the 
operation. 

Purified borax is white, transparent, ra- 
ther greasy in its fracture, affecting the form 
of six-sided prisms, terminating in three- 
sided or six-sided pyramids. Its taste is 
styptic; it converts syrup of violets to a 
green; and when exposed to heat, it swells 
up, boils, loses its water of crystallisation, 
and becomes converted into a porous, white, 
opaque mass, commonly called Calcined Bo- 
rax. A stronger heat brings it into a state 
of quiet fusion; but the glassy substance 
thus afforded, which is transparent, and of 
a greenish yellow colour, is soluble in water, 
and effloresces in the air. It requires about 
eighteen times its weight of water to dissolve 
it at the temperature of sixty degrees of Fah- 
renheit ; but water at the boiling heat dis- 
solves three times this quantity. Its com- 
ponent parts, according to Kirwan are, bo- 
racic acid 34, soda 17, water 47.” 

Borax is rarely used internally in modern 
practice ; and, according to Murray, it does 
ot appear to possess any activity, although 
it is supposed by somite to be, in doses of half 
a drachm or two scruples, diuretic and em- 
menagogue. It is occasionally given in 
cardialgia as an antacid, Its solution is in 
.commion use as a cooling gargle, and to de- 
tach mucus, &c. from the mouth in putrid 
fever; and mixed with an equal quantity of 
‘sugar, it is used in the form of powder to 
remove the aphthous crust from the tongue in 
children. The salts formed by the union of 
the acid of borax with different bases are 
called borates. . 

BORBORY’GMUS. (From BopSopugw, 
to make a noise.) The rumbling noise oc- 
sioned by flatus in the intestines. It fre- 
quently precedes hysterical affections. Dr. 
Good gives this name to that variety of his 
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' Limosis flatus, which is known by frequent 


rumbling of the bowels. 

BORDEU, Tueornitus pr, a French 
physician, born in 1722,* He graduated at 
Montpelier, and was soon after appointed 
inspector of the mineral waters at Bareges, 
and professor of anatomy. Subsequently he 
went to Paris, and was admitted to the fa- 
culty there in 1754. He died of apoplexy 
in his 55th year. His most esteemed work 
is on the cellular membrane; his distinc« 
tions of the pulse appear too nice for prac- 
tical utility. 

BORELLI, Jonny Atrvonsvs, was born 
at Castelnuovo, in 1608. He first taught 
the mathematics in Sicily, then as professor 
at Pisa; and being soon -after admitted to 
the celebrated academy del Cimento, he 
formed the design of explaining the fune- 
tions of animal bodies on mathematical prin- 
ciples. For this purpose he applied himself 
diligently to dissection. His grand work, 
“ De Motu Animalium,’’ was published 
after h3s death, which happened in 1679, at 
the expense of Christina, queen of Sweden. 
The imposing appearance of his opinions 
gained them many converts at first, but they 
have been found very defective on maturer 
examination. He was author of many other 
publications on different subjects. 

BORON. ‘The combustible basis of bo» 
racic acid. See Boracic acid. 

Borozaiz. An Ethiopian word for an 
epidemic disease, in appearance similar to 
the lues venerea, 

Borra’co. See Borago. 

_ Bo’rri. (Indian.) Borri-borri. Boberri. 
The Indian name for turmeric; also an 
ointment used there, in which the roots of 
turmeric are a chief ingredient. 

Bo’sa. An Egyptian word for an inebria- 
ting mass, made of the meal of darnel, hemp- 
seed, and water. 

Bo'smoros. (From Boorw, to eat, and 
Mopos, a part; because it is divided for food 
by the mill.) Bosporass A species of meal. 

Bora’tz roramMen. A name formerly 
applied to the foramen ovale of the heart. 

BOTALLUS, Leronarb, ati* eminent 
physician of Piedmont, flourished about the 
middle of the 16th centuiy. He graduated 
at Padua; and attained considerable reput- 
ation, as well {in surgery as in medicine ; 
having the honour of attending two of the 
French kings, and the prince of Oratige ; 
the latter of whom he cured of a wound, in 
which the carotid artery had been injured, 
He published a treatise on gun-shot wounds, 
which long remained in high estimation, 
But that which chiefly gained him celebrity 
was a work on bleeding; general and local, 
which he recommended to be freely practised 
in a great variety of diséases, both acute and 
chronic. His opinioris were adopted by 
many, and carried to an extravagant length, 
particularly in Franee: but more enlarged 
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experience has tended greatly to lessen their 
prevalence. . ‘ 

Borta/nicon. (From fBoravn, an herb.) 
A plaster made of herbs, and described by 
Paulus Avgineta. 

BOTANIST.  Botanicus. One who 
understands the nature, history, and distinc- 
tion of vegetables, on settled and certain 
principles, and can call every plant by a dis- 
tinct, proper, and intelligible name. 

BO'/TANY. (Botanica. Bolavinn; from 
Bolayn, an herb or grass, which is derived 
from Bow, or Borkw, to feed, because grass is 
the chief food of the animals which are most 
useful to man.) That branch of natural 
history which relates to the vegetable king- 
dom, the second of the three grand assem- 
blages into which all terrestrial objects are 
divided. It is a science not confined to the 
description and classification of plants, as 
has often been represented, but it compre- 
hends many other important particulars. Its 
various objects may be conveniently arranged 
under the following general heads :— 

1. The terminology, or description and 
nomenclature of the several parts of a plant, 
which are externally visible. 

If all natural objects were simple in their 
form, it would not be easy to distinguish one 
from another, nor would it be possible to 
describe them so as to give aclear and pre- 
cise idea of them. Hence a boundless va- 
riety, connected with general resemblances, 
is wisely and benevolently made their uni- 
versal character. Every plant is composed 
of several parts, which differ in each other 
from their outward appearance, and which 
cannot fail to strike the most careless spec- 
tator. Many of them also are themselves 
compound, and are obviously capable of be- 
ing divided into subordinate parts. 

2. ‘The classification or arrangement. A 
knowledge of the different parts of a plant 
must necessarily be gained before it is des- 
cribed. But amidst the numerous vegetable 
productions of even a single country, this of 
itself would avail but little. To give a pe~ 
culiar name to evéry individual would be a 
labour which no invVention or diligence can 
perform ; and, if performed, would produce 
a burden which ne memory can sustain. It 
is necessary, therefore, to pursue resem- 
blances and differences thrcugh a number of 
gradations, and to found on them primary 
and subordinate divisions, either ascending 
from particulars to generals, or descending 
from generals to particulars. The former is 
the method in which science of every kind is 
slowly formed and extended ; the latter that 
in which it is most easily taught. The num- 
ber of stages through which these subdivi- 
sions should be carried is either not pointed 
out by nature, or enough of nature is not 
known to fix them with precision. They 
differ, therefore, in different systems ; and, 
unfortunately, corresponding ones have net 
-always been called by the, same names. 
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3. The synonyms of plants, or the names 
by which they are distinguished in the wri- 
tings of professed botanists and others, from 
the earliest times to the present. 

4. The sensible qualities of plants, or the 
different manner in which they severally af- 
fect the organs of sight, smell, taste, and 
touch. 

5. The anatomy of plants, or deseription 
of the different visible parts of which their 
substance is composed. 

6. The physiology of plants. A plant, 
like an animal, is a very compound, organ- 
ised, living being, in which various opera- 
tions, both chemical and mechanical, are con- 
tinually carrying on, from its first produc- 
tion to its final dissolution. It springs from 
a seed fertilised by the pollen of its parent 
plant. It takes in foreign substances by its - 
inhaling and absorbent vessels. It elabo- 
rates and assimilates to its own substance 
those parts of them that are nutritious, and 
throws off the rest. It secretes a variety of 
fluids by the means of glands, and other un- 
known organs. It gives that motion to its 
sap on which a continuance-of its life de- 
pends. 

7. The purposes to which different plants 
are applied, either as articles of food, ingre- 
dients in the composition of medicine, or ma- 
terials and instruments in the useful and ele- 
gant arts; the soil and situation in which 
they are generally found, and which are 
most favourable to their growth, the time of 
year in which they open their flowers, and 
ripen their fruit, with many other incidental 
particulars, are properly within the province 
of the botanist. But as a botanist he is con- 
cerned with nothing more than the simple 
facts. ‘The best methods of cultivating such, 
as are raised in considerable quantities for 
the special use or amusement of man; the 
theory of their nutritious or medicinal pro- 
perties; and the manner in which they are 
to be prepared, so as to effect the intended 
purposes; are the province either of the 
gardener, farmer, physician, chemist, or the 
artist. 

8. The history of botany, 

BOTANY BAY. An English settle- 
ment in New Holland, so called because it 
afforded the botanist numerous plants, <A 
yellow resin goes by the name of Botany 


‘Bay gum, which exudes spontaneously from 


the trunk of the tree called Acarois resinifera, 
and also from the wounded bark. All the 
information that has been hitherto collected 
respecting the history of the yellow gum is 
the following :—The plant that produces it 
is low and small, with long grassy leaves ; 
but the fructification of it shoots out in a 
singular manner from the centre of the leaves, 


-on a single straight stem, to the height of 


twelve or fourteen feet. Of this stem, which 
is strong and light, like some of the reed 
class, the natives usually make their spears. 
The resin is generally dug up out of the soil 
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under the tree, not collected from it, and 
may, perhaps, be that which Tasman calls 
**gum lac of the ground.” Mr. Boles, 
surgeon of the Lady Penrhyn, gives a some- 
what different account; and as this gentle- 
man appears to have paid considerable at- 
tention to the subject, his account may 
certainly be relied upon. After describing 
the tree in precisely the same manner as 
above, he observes, that at the top of the 
trunk of the tree, long grassy leaves grow in 
great abundance. The gum is found under 
these leaves in considerable quantities: it 
commonly exudes in round tears, or drops, 
from the size of a large pea to that of a 
marble, and sometimes much larger. ‘These 
are, by the heat of the sun, frequently so 
much softened, that they fall on the ground, 
and in this soft state adhere to whatever they 
fall upon: hence the gum is frequently 
found mixed with dirt, wood, the bark of 
the tree, and various other substances; so 
that one lump has been seen composed of 
many small pure pieces of various sizes, 
united together, which weighed nearly half 
a hundred weight. It is produced in such 
abundance, that one man may collect thirty 
or forty pounds in the space of a few hours. 
The convicts have another method of col- 
lecting it: they dig round the tree, and 
break off pieces of the roots which always 
have some, and frequently considerable 
quantities of the gum in them. This gum 
appears nearly, but not entirely, the same 
as that which exudes from the trunk of the 
tree ; the former is often mixed with a strong 
sinelling resinous substance of a black na- 
ture, and is so interwoven in the wood itself, 
that it is with difficulty separated. The 
latter appears a pure unmixed resinous sub- 
stance. 

Several experiments have been made, 
principally with the view of determining 
what menstruum would dissolve the gum 
the most readily, and in the greatest quan- 
tity, from which it appears alkohol and zther 
dissolve the most. 

The diseases in Which this resin is admi- 
nistered are those of the prims vie, and 
principally such as arise from spasm, a de- 
bility, a loss of tone, or a diminished action 
in the muscular fibres of the stomach and 
bowels, such as loss of appetite, sickness, 
vomiting, flatulency, heart-buin, pains in the 
stomach, &c. when they were really idiopa- 
thic complaints, and not dependent upon any 
disease in the stomach, or affections of other 
parts of the body communicated toe the sto- 
tnach. In debilities and relaxations of the 
bowels, and the symptoms from thence 
arising, such as purging and flatulency, it 
has been found of good effect. In certain 
cases of diarrhota, however, (and it seemed 
those in which an unusual degree of irrita- 
bility prevailed, ) it did not answer so well, 
unless given in small doses, and combined 
with opiates, when the patient seemed to 
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gain greater advantage than when opiates 
only were had recourse to.. In ¢ases of 
amenorrhcea, depending on (what most of 
those cases do depend upon) a sluggishness, 
a debility, and flaccidity of the system, this 
medicine, when assisted by proper exercise 
and diet, ‘has, by removing the symptoms of 
dyspepsia, and by restoring the tone and ac- 
tion of the muscular fibres, been found very 
serviceable. This medicine does not, in the 
dose of about half a drachm, appear to pos- 
sess any remarkably sensible operation. It 
neither vomits, purges, nor binds the belly, 
nor does it materially increase the secretion 
of urine or perspiration. It has, indeed, 
sometimes been said to purge, and at others 
to occasion sweating ; but they are not con- 
stant effects, and when they do occur, it ge- 
nerally depends on some accidental circum- 
stance. It should seem to possess, in a very 
extensive degree, the property of allaying 
morbid irritability, and of restoring tone, 
strength, and action, to the debilitated and 
relaxed fibre. When the gum itself is given, 
it should always be the pure unmixed part ; 
if given in the form of a draught, it should 


‘be mixed in water with mucilage of gum- 


arabic ; if made into pills, a small portion 
of Castile soap may be employed ; it was 
found the lixiv. sapon. dissolved it entirely. 
It is commonly, however, made into a tinc- 
ture by mixing equal parts of the gum and 
rectified spirit; one drachm of this tincture 
(containing half a drachm of the pure gum) 
made into a draught with water and syrup, 
by the assistance of fifteen grains of gum- 
arabic in mucilage. forms an elegant. medi- 
cine, and at the same time very palatable. 
It soon solidifies by the sun, into pieces of 
a’ yellow colour of various sizes. It pulver- 
ises easily without caking; nor does it ad- 
here to the teeth when chewed. It has a 
slightly sweet astringent taste. It melts at 
a moderate heat. When kindled, it emits 
a white fragrant smoke. It is insoluble in 
water, but imparts toit the flavour of storax. 
Out of nine parts, six are soluble in water, 
and astringent to the taste; and two parts 
are woody fibre. 

Bo’rnor. (Arabian) Tumours ; pimples 
in the face: also the small=pox or measles. 

Bo'turion. (From fo@pioy, a little pit. ) 
Botrium. 1. The socket for the tooth. 

2. An ulceration of the cornea. 

Bo’t1a. A name given to scrophula, 

Bo’trx. A name for turpentine, 

Bo’r1um. Boetum. 1. A broncocele. 

2, Indurated bronchial glands. 


Borornrnum. ‘The most evident symp- 
tom of disease. 
Borrr'ris. (From forpvs, a bunch of 


grapes.) Botryites. A sort of burnt cad- 
mia, collected in the top of the furnace, and 
resembling a bunch of grapes. 
BOTRYOLITE. A brittle and mo- 
derately hard mineral, which occurs in ma- 
millary concretions of a pearly or greyish- 
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white colour, composed of silica, boracic acid, 
lime, oxide:of iron and water. It comes 
from Norway. 

BO'TRYS. (Bolpus, a cluster of grapes : 
so called because its seeds hang down like a 
bunch of grapes.) The oak of J erusalem. 

‘Borrys mexicana. See Chenopodium 


ambrosioides. 

Botrys vutcaris. See Chenopodium 
botrys. 

Bo'rus. Botia. Botusbarbatus. A cu- 


curbit of the chemist. 

Bovusa’utos. See Momordica Elaterium, 
and Pudendum muliebre. 

Bovu’son. See Bubo. 

BOUGI’E. (French for wax candle.) 
Candela cerea; Candela medicata ; Cathe- 
teres of Swediaur; Cerei medicati of Le 
Dran; Cereolus hey ceiceorale A term ap- 
plied ey surgeons to a long, slender instru- 
ment, that is introduced through the urethra 
into the bladder. Bougies made of the 
elastic gum are preferable to those made of 
wax. The caustic bougie differs from the 
ordinary one in having a thin roll of caustic 
in its middle, which destroys the stricture, or 
any part it comes in contact with. Those 
made of catgut are very seldom used, but are 
deserving of the attention of the surgeons 
Bougies : are chiefly used to overcome stric- 
tures in the urethra, and the introduction of 
them requires a good deal of address atid 
caution. They should not be kept in the 
urethra so long at one time as to excite 
much pain or irritation. Before their use 
is discontinued, they should, if practicable, 
be carried the length of the bladder in order 
to ascertain the Seattentt of the. strictures, 
taking care that this be performed not at 
once, hut in a gradual manner, an nd after re- 
peated trials, for much injury might arise 
from any hasty or violent efforts to remove 
the resistance that may present itself. There 
are bougies also for the cesophagus and rec- 
tum. 

-BOU’LIMUS. (From ov, greatly, and 
Auos, hunger ; or from BovAopic, to desire. ) 
A canine or voracious appetite 

BOURNONITE. An antimonial sul- 
phuret of lead. 

Bovey coal. © Of a brownish-black colour 
and Jamellar texture, formed of wood, pe- 
netrated with petroleum or bitumen, and 
found in England, France, Italy, &c. 

Bovr'tim. (From bos, an ox, because 
eattle were supposed subject to it.) The 
measles. 

Bovina rames. The same as bulimia, 

“Bovr'sta. See Lycoperdon. 

BOX-TREE. See Buris. hoes 

BOYLE’S FUMING LIQUOR. The 
hydroguretied sulphuret of ammonia. 

Bracier’ rium. (From brachiale, a brace- 
let.) A truss or bandage for hernia; a term 
used by the barbarous Latin writers. 

BRACHIAZ’US. Brachial; belonging 
to the arm: * 
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BRACHLEUS EXTERNUS. 
tensor cubiti. 

Bracuiaus INTERNUS. 
internus. 

Bracuiaus MuscuLus. 
internus. 

BRACHIAL. = Brachialis. 
longing to the arm. ; 

Bra‘cutat arrery. Arteria brachialis. 
The brachial artery is the continuation of the 
axillary artery, which, as it passes behind 
the tendon of the pectoralis major, receives 
the name of brachial. It runs down on the 
inside of the arm, over the musculus coraco- 
brachialis, and anconzus internus, and, 
along the inner edge of the biceps, behind 
the vena basilica, giving out small branches 
as it goes along. Below the bend of the 
arm it divides into the cubitalis and radialis. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the brachial ar- 
tery is divided from its origin into two large 
branches, which run down on the arm, and 
afterwards on the fore-arm, where they are 
called cubitalis and radialis. 

Bracuia’tx. The word means a bracelet ; 
but the ancient anatomical writer's apply this 
term to the carpus, the part on which the 
bracelet was worn. 

-BRACHIA’LIS. See Brachial. 

BRACHIALIS EXTERNUS: See Triceps ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Bracuwiatis inrernus. Brachieus of 
Winslow. Brachieus internus of Cowper ; 
and Humero-cubital of Dumas. A muscle 
of the fore-arm, situated on the fore-part of 
the os humeri. Itarises fleshy from the middle 
of the os humeri, at each side of the inser= 
tion of the deltoid muscle, covering all the 
inferior and fore-part of this bone, runs over 
the joint, and adheres firmly to the liga- 
metit; is inserted, by a strong short tendon, 
into the coronoid process of the ulna. Its 
use is to bend the fore-arm, and to prevent 
the capsular ligament of the joint from being 
pinched. 

-BRACHIATUS. Brachiate. Applied 
to branches, panicles, &c. spread in four 
directions, crossing each other alternately in 
pairs ; a2 common mode of growth in: the 
branches of shrubs that have opposite leaves, 
as the lilac, syringa, &c. 

Bra/cu os. See Humerios. _ 

. Bracuro-cunttan ticaMent. Ligamen- 
tum brachto-cubitale. The expansion of the 
lateral ligament, which is fixed in the inner 
condyle of the og humeri; runs over the 
capsular, to which it closely adheres, and is 
inserted like radii on the side of the great 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna; it is Covered on 
the inside by several tendons, which adhere 
closely to it, and seem to strengthen it very 
considerably. ; 

BRACHIO-RADIAL LIGAMENT. _ Ligamen- 
tum brachio-radiale. The expansion of the 
lateral ligameiit, which runs oyer the ex- 
ternal condyle of the os humeri, is inserted 
round the coronary ligament, from thence 


See Triceps ex- 
See Brachialis 
See Brachialis 


Of or be- 
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‘all the way down to the neck of the radius,.” 


and also in the neighbouring parts’ of the 
ulna. Through all this passage it covers 
the capsular ligament, and is covered by 
several tendons adhering closely to both. 

BRA‘’CHIUM.  (Bpaxiov, the arm.) 
The arm, from the shoulder to the wrist. - 

BracHIUM MOVENS QuARTUS. See Latis- 
simus dorsi. 

Bracuu’Nas According to Avicenna, a 
species of furor uterinus. 

Bracuycuro nus. (From Bpaxus, short, 
and xpovos, time.) A disease which ¢con- 
tinues but a short-time. 

Bracuypna’a. (From Bpaxus, short, 
and wvew, to breathe.) Shortness and dif- 
ficulty of breathing. 


‘Bra‘cuys. (From fpaxus, short.) A 
muscle of the scapula, 

Bra‘crum. Copper. Verdigris. 

BRACTEA.. (Bractea, a thin leaf or 


plate of metal.) A floral leaf. One of the 
seven fulcra or props of plants, according to 
Linnezus. <A bractea is a little leaf-like 
appendage to some flowers, lying under or 
interspersed in the flower, but generally 
different in colour from the true leaves of 
the plant. 

1. It is green in some; as in Ocymumi ba- 
silicum majus. 

2. Coloured in others; as in Salvia hormi- 
num, &c. 

8. In some it is caducous, falling off 
before the flowers. 

4. In others it remains; as in Tibia ew. 
roped. 

Coma bracteata is, when the flower-stem is 
terminated with a number of very large 
bractez, resembling a bush of hair, 

BRACTEATZ. (From bractea, here 
meaning a corolla.) The name of a class of 
Boerhaave’s method of plants, consisting of 
herbaceous vegetables, which have petals, 
and the seeds of which are furnished with 
a single lobe or cotyledon. 

BRACTEATUS.. (From bractea, a 
floral leaf.) Having a floral leaf; as pedun- 
culus bracteatus, 


BRACYEIFORMIS. Resembling a 
bractea or floral leaf. 
Brapyrr esta. (From Bpadus, slow, and 


wer), to concoct.) Weak digestion. 

Bra‘aeat. A name formerly applied to 
a ptisan of honey and water. 

BRAIN. See Cerebrum. 

Brain, little. See Cerebellum. 

BRAN. Furfur. The husks or shells 
of wheat, which remain in the boulting 
machine. It contains a portion of the fa- 
rinaceous matter, and is said to have a 
Jaxative quality. Decoctions of bran, sweet- 

ened with sugar, are used by the common 


people, and:sometimes with success, ee 


coughs, hoarseness, &c. 


~BRA’NCA. (Branca, the Spanish ies a 


- foot, or branch.) A term applied to. some 
herbs, which are supposed to resemble a 
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particular foot ; as branca leonis, lion's foot; 
branca ursina, bear’s foot. 

_ Branca Lteonina. See dlchemilla. 
Branca tronis. See Alchemilla. 
Branca urstna. ‘See Acanthus and 

Heracleum. 

Bra’xcua (From Bpexw, to make 
moist.) Branchi. Swelled tonsils, or glan- 
dulous tumours, of the fauces, which seerete 
saliva, 

Bra‘nenus. (From Bpexw, to moisten.) 
A-defluxion of humours from the fauces. 

BRANDY. Spiritus Gallicus. A co- . 
lourless, slightly opaque, and milky fluid, of 
a hot and penetrating taste, and a strong 
and agreeable smell, obtained by distilling 
from wine. It consists of water, ardent 
spirit, and a small portion of oil, which 
renders it milky at-first, and, after a certain | 
time, colours it yellow. It is the fluid from 
which rectified or ardent spirit is obtained. 
Its peculiar flavour depends on the nature 
of the volatile principles, or essential oil, 
which come over along with it in the dis- 
tillation, and likewise, in’ some measure, 
upon the management of the fire, the wood 
of the cask in which it is kept, &c. It is 
said, that our rectifiers imitate the flavour 
of brandy, by adding a small proportion of 
nitrous zther to the spirit of malt,: or 
molasses. ‘The utility of brandy is very 
considerable, but, from its pleasant taste 
and exhilarating property, it is too often 
taken to excess. It gives energy to the 
animal functions; it isa powerful tonic, 
cordial, and antispasmodic ; and. its utility 
with camphire, in gangrenous affections, is 
very great. 

BRANKS. The name in Scotland, for 
the mumps. | See Cynanche parotidea. 

BRANKURSINE. See dAcanthus. 

Brasit1a. | Brazil wood. 

BRASILIENSE LIGNUM. See Hematoxylum 
campechianum. 

BRasIviensis RADIX. The ipecacuanha 
root is sometimes so called. 

Bra’stum. (From Bpacow, to boil. ) Malt, 
or germinated barley. 

Bra’sma, (From Spacow, to sete ) The 
unripe black pepper. Fermentation. 

Bra’sMos. The same. 

BRASS, 4s. A combination of copper 
and zine. 

Brassapr Eva. Brassatella. The Ophio~ 
glossum, or herb, adder’s tongue. ; 

BRA’SSICA. (Varro says, quasi pre- 
sica ; from preeseco, to cut off; begause it 
is cut from the stalk for use; or from wpa- 
cia, a bed in a garden where they are. cul- 
tivated, or from Boaocw, to devour, because 
it is eagerly eaten by cattle.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Tetradynamia; Order, Siliquosa. 
€rambe. Cabbage. — Colewort.. © 

Brassica atea. ‘The white cabbage. 

Brassica Apiana. Jagged or crimpled 
colewoit, 
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BRASSICA CANINA. | 
See Mercurialis annua. 
Brassica carirata. Cabbage. There 
are several varieties of cabbage, all of which 
are generally hard ‘of digestion, producing 
flatulencies, and afford very little nourish- 
ment. ‘These inconveniences are not expe- 
rienced by those whose stomachs are strong 
and accustomed to them. Few vegetables 
run into a state of putrefaction so quickly as 
cabbages ; they ought, therefore, always to 
be used immediately after cutting. In 
Holland and Germany there is a method of 
preserving them, by cutting jthem into 
pieces, and sprinkling salt and some aro- 
matic herbs among them; this mass is put 
into a tub, where it is pressed close, and 


Mercurialis sylvestris. 


left to ferment, when it is called sour crout, | 


or sauer kraut. These, and all pickles of 
cabbage, are considered as wholesome and 
antiscorbutic, from the vinegar and spices 
they contain. 
Brassica concrioprEs. Turnip cabbage. 
Brassica cumana. Red colewort. 
Brassica ERuCA. Brassica erucastrum. 
Eruca sylvestris. The systematic name for 


the plant which affords the semen eruce.. 


Garden rocket. Roman rocket. Rocket 
gentle. Brassica—foliis lyartis, caule hirsuto 
siliquis glabris, of Linnzeus. The seeds of 
this plant, and of the wild rocket, have an 
acrid taste, and are eaten by the Italians in 
their pickles, &c. They are said to be good 
aperients and antiscorbutics, but are esteem- 
ed by the above-mentioned people for their 
supposed aphrodisiac qualities. 

Brassica ERUCASTRUM. 
eruca. 

Brassica Ftoripa. ‘The cauliflower. 

Brassica GoNYLicopEs. The turnip 
cabbage. 

BRassicA LACUTURRIA. 
turris. The Savoy plant. 

Brassica MAkINa. See Convolvulus sol- 
danella. 

Brassica narus. The systematic name 
for the plant from which the semen napi is 
obtained. Napus sylvestris. Bunias. Wild 
navew, or rape. ‘The seeds yield, upon ex- 
pression, a large quantity of oil called rape 
oil, which is sometimes ordered in stimu- 
lating liniments. 

Brassica OLERACEA. ‘The systematic 

-name for the brassica capitata of the shops. 
See Brassica capitata. 

Brassica RAPA. The systematic name 
for the plant whose root is called turnip. 
Rapum. Rapus. Napus. Napus dulcis. 
The turnip. Turnips are accounted a 
salubrious food, demulcent, detergent, some- 
what laxative and diuretic, but liable, in 
weak stomachs, to produce flatulencies, and 
prove ‘difficult of digestion. The liquor 
pressed out of them, after boiling, is. some- 


See Brassica 


Brassica lacu- 


times taken medicinally in coughs and dis. - 


orders of the breast.. The seeds are occa- 
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sionally taken as diuretics;‘they have no 
smell, but a mild acrid taste. 

Brassica Rubra. Red cabbage. A very 
excellent test both for acids and alkalies in 
which it is superior to litmus, being natu- 
rally blue, turning green with alkalies, and 
red with acids, 

Brassica SABAUDA. 

Brassica SATIVA. 
cabbage. 

Brassipr'tuica ars. A way of curing 
wounds, mentioned by Paracelsus, by ap- 
plying the herb Brassidella to them. 


The Savoy plant. 
The common garden 


Bra’ruu. Bpadv. An old name for sa- 
vine. 

BRAZIL WOOD. See _ Cesalpina 
crista. 


BREAD. Panis. “ Farinaceous vege- 
tables are converted into meal by trituration, 
or grinding in a mill; and when the husk 
or bran has been separated by sifting or 
bolting, the powder is called flour. This 
is composed of a small quantity of muci- 
laginous saccharine matter, soluble in cold 
water; much starch, which is scarcely 
soluble in cold water, but combines with that 
fluid by heat; and an adhesive grey sub- 
stance insoluble in water, alcohol, oil, or 
zther, and resembling an animal substance 
in many of its properties. 

When flour is kneaded together with 
water, it forms a tough paste, containing 
these principles very little altered, and not 
easily digested by the stomach. The action 
of heat produces a considerable change in 
the gluten, and probably in the starch, ren- 
dering the compound more easy to masti- 
cate, as well as to digest. Hence the first 
approaches towards the making of bread 
consisted in parching the corn, either for 
immediate use as food, or previous to its tri- 
turation into meal; or else in baking the 
flour into unleavened bread, or boiling it 
into masses more or less consistent; of all 
which we have sufficient indications in the 
histories of the earlier nations, as well as in 
the various practices of the moderns. It 
appears likewise from the Scriptures, that 
the practice of making leavened bread is of 
very considerable antiquity ; but the addi- 
tion of yeast, or the vinous ferment, now 
so generally used, seems to be of modern 
date. 

Unleavened bread in the form of small 
cakes, or biscuit, is made for the use of ship- 
ping in large quantities ; but most of the 
bread used on shore is made to undergo, 
previous to baking, a kind of fermentation, 
which appears to be of the same nature as 
the fermentation of saccharine substances ; 
but is checked and modified by so many 
circumstances, as to render it not a little 
difficult to speak with certainty and precision 
respecting it. . ‘ 

When dough or paste is left to undergo a 
spontaneous decomposition in an open: ves- 
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sel, the various parts of the mass are diffe- 


rently affected, according to the humidity, 


the thickness or thinness of the part, the 
vicinity or remoteness of fire, and other 
circumstances less easily investigated. The 
saccharine part is disposed to become con- 
verted into alcohol, the mucilage has a ten- 
dency to become sour and mouldy, while 
the gluten in all probability verges toward 
the putrid state. An entire change in the 
chemical attractions of the several compo- 
nent parts must then take place in a pro- 
gressive manner, not altogether the same in 
the internal and more humid parts as in the 
external parts, which not only become dry 
by simple evaporation, but are acted upon 
by the surrounding air. The outside may 
therefore become mouldy or putrid, while 
the inner part may be only advanced to an 
acid state. Occasional admixture of the 
mass would of course not only produce some 
change in the rapidity of this alteration, but 
likewise render it more uniform throughout 
the whole. The effect of this commencing 
fermentation is found to be, that the mass 
is rendered more digestible and light; by 
which last expression it is understood, that 
it is rendered much more porous by the 
disengagement of elastic fluid, that sepa- 
rates its parts from each other, and greatly 
increases its bulk. The operation of baking 
puts a stop to this process, by evaporating 
great part of the moisture which is requi- 
site to favour the chemical attraction, and 
probably also by still farther changing the 
nature of the component parts. It is then 
bread. 

Bread made according to the preceding 
method will not possess the uniformity which 
is requisite, because some parts may be 
mouldy, while others are not yet sufficiently 
changed from the state of dough. The 
same means are used in this case as have 
been found effectual in promoting the uni- 
form fermentation of large masses. This 
consists in the use of a leaven or ferment, 
which is a small portion of some matter of 
the same kind, but in a more advanced'stage 
of the fermentation. After the leaven has 
been well incorporated by kneading into 
fresh dough, it not only brings on the fer- 
mentation with greater speed, but causes it 
to take place in the whole of the mass at the 
same time ; and as soon as the dough has by 
this means “acquired a due increase of bulk 
from the carbonic acid, which endeavours to 
escape, it is judged to be sufficiently fer- 
mented, and ready for the oven. 

The fermentation by means of leaven or 
sour dough is thought to be of the acetous 
kind, because it is generally so managed, that 
the bread has a sour flavour and taste. But 
it has not been ascertained that this acidity 
proceeds from true vinegar. 
by leaven is usually made of a mixture of 
wheat and rye, not very accurately cleared 
of the bran. It is distinguished by the name 


- Bread raised — 
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of rye-bread ; and the mixture of these two 
kinds of grain is called bread-corn, or 
meslin, in many parts of the kingdom, where 
it is raised on one and the same piece of 
ground, and passes through all*the processes 
of reaping, threshing, grinding, &c. in this 
mixed state. 

Yeast or barm is used as the ferment for 
the finer kinds of bread. This is the muci- 
laginous froth which rises to the surface of 
beer in its first stage of fermentation. When 
it is mixed with dough, it produces a much 
more speedy and effectual fermentation than 
that obtained by leaven, and the bread is 
accordingly much lighter, and scarcely ever 
sour. ‘Ihe fermentation by yeast seems to 
be almost certainly of the vinous or spi- 
rituous kind. 

Bread is much more uniformly miscible 
with water than dough; and on this cir- 
cumstance its good qualities most probably 
do in a great measure depend. 

A very great number of processes are used 
by cooks, reonfectionend, and others, to make 
cakes, puddings, and other kinds of bread, 
in ‘which different qualities are required. 
Some cakes are rendered brittle, or as it is 
called short, by an admixture of sugar or of 
starch, Another kind of brittleness is given 
by the addition of butter or fat. White of 
egg, gum-water, isinglass, and other adhesive 
substances, are used, when it is intended that 
the effect of fermentation shall expand the 
dough into an exceedingly porous mass. 
Dr. Percival has recommended the addition 
of salep, or the nutritious powder of the 
orchis root, He says, that an ounce of 
salep, dissolved in a quart’of water, and 
mixed with two pounds of flour, two ounces 
of yeast, and eighty grains of salt, produced 
a remarkably good loaf, weighing three 
pounds two ounces; while a loaf made of 
an ‘equal quantity of the other ingredients, 
without the salep, weighed but two pounds 
twelve ounces. If the salep be in too large 
quantity, however, its peculiar taste will be 
distinguishable in the bread. The farina of 
potatoes, likewise, mixed with wheaten flour, 
makes very good bread. The reflecting 
chemist will receive considerable information 
on this subject from an attentive inspection 
of the receipts to be met with in apne of 
cooking and confectionary. 

Mr. “Accuph, in his late Treatise on Cu- 
linary Poisons, states, that the inferior kind 
of flour which the London bakers generally 
use for making loaves, requires the addition 
of alum to give them the white appearance of 
bread made from fine flour. ‘ The baker’s 
flour is very often made of the worst kinds 
of damaged foreign wheat, and other cereal 
grains mixed with them in grinding the 
wheat into flour. In this capital, no fewer 
than six distinct kinds of wheaten flour are 
brought into the market. They are called 
fine flour, seconds, middlings, fine: middlings, 
coarse middlings, and -twenty-penny flour. 
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Common garden. beans and. pease are also 
frequently ground up among the London 
bread flour. 

‘ The smallest quantity of alum that can 
be employed with effect to produce a white, 
light,.and porous bread from an inferior 
kind of flour, I have my own baker’s autho- 
rity to state, is from three to four ounces to 
a sack of flour weighing 240 pounds.’ 

‘ The following account of making a sack 
of five bushels of flour into bread, is taken 
from Dr. P. Markham’s Considerations on 
the Ingredients used in the Adulteration of 
Flour and Bread, p, 21. 

Five bushels flour, 

Eight ounces of alum, 

Four lbs, salt, 

ame a gallon of yeast mixed with about 
ree gallons of water. l 

‘ Another substance employed by fraudu- 
lent bakers is subcarbonate of ammonia. 
With this salt they realise the important 
consideration of producing light and porous 
bread from spoiled, or what is technically 
called sour flour. ‘This salt, which becomes 
wholly converted into a gaseous substance 
during the operation of baking, causes the 
dough to swell up into air-bubbles, which 
carry before them the stiff dough, -and thus 
it renders the dough porous; the salt itself 
is at the same time totally volatilized during 
the operation of baking.’—‘ Potatoes are 
likewise largely, and, perhaps, constantly 
used by fraudulent bakers, as a cheap ingre- 
dient to enhance their profit.’ ‘ There are 
instances of convictions on record, of bakers 
having used gypsum, chalk, and pipe-clay, 

‘in the manufacture of bread.’ 
Mr. E. Davy, Prof. of Chemistry at the 
Cork. Institution, has made experiments, 
‘showing that from twenty to forty grains of 
common carbonate of magnesia, well mixed 
with a pound of the worst new seconds 
flour, materially improved the quality of the 
bread baked with it. 
The habitual and daily introduction of 
a portion of alum into the human stomach, 
however small, must be prejudicial to the 
exercise of its functions, and particularly in 
persons of a bilious and costive habit. And, 
besides, as the best sweet flour never stands 
in need of alum, the presence of this salt 
indicates an inferior and highly acescent 
food; which cannot fail to aggravate dys- 
pepsia, and which may generate a calculous 
diathesis in the urinary organs. Every 
precaution of science and law ought, there- 
fore, to be employed to detect and stop 
such deleterious adulterations. Bread may 
be analysed for alum by crumbling it down 
when somewhat stale in distilled water, 
_ squeezing the pasty mass through a piece of 

cloth, and then passing the liquid through a 
_ paper filter. A limpid infusion will thus be 
obtained. It is difficult to,procure it clear 
if we. use new bread or hot water. A dilute 
solution of muriate of barytes dropped into 
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the filtered infusion, will indicate by a white 
cloud, more or less heavy, the presence and 
quantity of alum. I find that genuine bread 
gives no precipitate by this treatment. “The 
earthy adulterations are easily discovered by 
incinerating the bread at a red heat in a 
shallow earthen vessel, and treating the resi- 
duary ashes with a little nitrate of ammonia. 
The earths themselves will then remain, 
characteriesd by their whiteness and in- 
solubility. 

The latest chemical treatise on the art of 
making bread, except the account given by 
Mr. Accum in his work on the Adulterations 
of Food, is the article Baking in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopzdia Britannica. 

Uuder Process of Baking we have the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘ An ounce of alum is 
then dissolved oyer the fire in a tin pot, and 
the solution poured into a large tub, called 
by the bakers the seasoning-tub. Four 
pounds and a half of salt are likewise put 
into the tub, and a pailful of hot water.’ 
Note on this passage.— ‘ In London, where 
the goodness of bread is estimated entirely 
by its whiteness, it is usual with those 
bakers who employ flour of an inferior 
quality, to add as much alum as common 
salt to the dough. Or, in other words, the 
quantity of salt added is diminished one-half, 
and the deficiency supplied by an equal 
weight of alum. This improves the look 
of the bread very much, rendering it much 
whiter and firmer.’ ”’—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

BREAD-FRUIT. The tree which 
affords this, grows in all the Ladrone Islands 
in the South Sea, in Otaheite, and now in 
the West Indies. The bread~-fruit grows 
upon a tree the size of a middling oak. ‘The 
fruit is about the size of a child’s head, and 
the surface is reticulated, not much unlike - 
the surface of a truffle. It is covered with 
a thin skin, and has a core about the size of 
a small knife. The eatable part is between 
the skin and the core: it is as white as snow, 
and somewhat of the consistence of new 
bread. It must be toasted before it is eaten, 
being first divided into three or four parts. 
Its taste is insipid, with a slight sweetness, 
nearly like that of wheaten bread and arti- 
choke together. This fruit is the constant 
food of the inhabitants all the year, it being 
in season eight months. 

Bread-nut. See Brosimum alicastrum. 

BREAST. Mamma. The two ‘glo- 
bular projections, composed of commen in- 
teguments, adipose substance, and lacteal 
glands and vessels, and adhering to the an- 
terior and lateral regions of the thorax of 
females. On the middle of each breast is 
a projecting portion, termed the papilla or 
nipple, in which the excretory ducts of the 
glands terminate, and around which is a 
coloured orb, or disc, | called the awreola. 
The use of the breasts is to suckle newsborn 
infants. 


BREAST-BONE. 


See Sternum. 
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BRECCIA. An Italian term, frequently 
used by our mineralogical writers to denote 
such compound stones as are composed of 
agglutinated fragments of considerable size. 
When the agglutinated parts are rounded 
the stone is called pudding-stone. Breccias 
are denominated according to the nature of 
their component parts. Thus we have cal- 
careous breccias, or marbles; and siliceous 
breccias, which are still more minutely class- 
ed, according to their varieties. 

BRE'GMA. (From €pexw, to moisten ; 
formerly so called, because, in infants, and 
sometimes even in adults, they are tender 
and moist.) An old name for the parietal 
bones. 

BRE’VIS. Short. Applied to distin. 
guish parts differing only in length, and to 
some parts the termination of which is not 
far from their origin; as brevia vasa, the 
branches of the splenic vein. 

Brey’nra. (An American plant named 
in honour of Dr. Brennius.) A species of 
capparis. 

BRIAR. See Rosa. 

Bri'cumum. A name which the Gauls 
gave to the herb artemisia, 

BRIMSTONE. See Sulphur. 

_ BRISTLE. | See Seta. 

-' BRISTOL HOT-WELL. Bristoliensis 
agua, A pure, thermal or warm, slightly 
acidulated, mineral spring, situated about 
a mile below Bristol.. The fresh water is 
inodorous, perfectly limpid and. sparkling, 
and sends forth numerous air-bubbles. when 
poured into a glass. It is very agreeable 
to the palate, but without having any very 
decided taste, at least none that can be dis- 
‘tinguished by a commen observer. Its 
specific gravity is only 1.00077, which ap- 
proaches. so near to that of distilled water, 
that this circumstance alone would show 
that it contained but avery small admix- 
ture of foreign ingredients. The tempera. 
ture of these waters, taking the average of 
the most accurate observations, may be 
reckoned at 74 deg.; and this does not 
‘very sensibly vary during winter or summer. 
Bristol water contains both solid and gaseous 
matter, and the distinction between the two 
requires to be attended to, as it is owing to 
the very small quantity of solid matter that 
it deserves the character of a very fine natural 
spring ; and to an excess in gaseous contents 
that it seems to be principally indebted for 
its medical properties, whatever they may be, 
independent of those of mere water, with 
an increase of temperature. From the 
different investigations of chemists, it appears 
that the principal component parts of the 
Hot- Well water, area large proportion of car- 
bonic acid gas, or fixed air, and a certain 
portion of magnesia and lime, in various 
combinations, with the muriatic, vitriolic, 
and carbonic acids. The general inference 
is, that it is considerably pure fora natural 
fountain, as it contains no other solid matter 
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than is found in‘almost all common spring 
water, and in less quantity. 

On account of these ingredients, espe- 
cially the carbonic acid gas, the Hot- Well 
water is efficacious in promoting. salutary 
discharges, in green-sickness, as. well as 
in the blind hemorrhoids. It may be taken 
with advantage in obstructions, and weakness 
of the bowels, arising from habitual cos- 
tiveness; and, from the purity of its aqueous 
part, it has justly been considered as a 
specific in diabetes, rendering the urinary 
organs more fitted to receive benefit from 
those. medicines which are generally pre- 
scribed, and sometimes successful. = 

But the high reputation which this spring 
has acquired, is chiefly in the cure of pul- 
monary consumption. From the number 
of unsuccessful cases among. those who 
frequent this place, many have denied any 
peculiar efficacy in this spring, superior to 
that of common water. It is not easy to 
determine how much may be owing to. the 
favourable situation and mild temperate 
climate which Bristol enjoys ; but it cannot 
be doubted that the Hot-Well water, though 
by no means a cure for consumption, alle. 
viates some of the most harassing symptoms 
of this formidable disease. It is particularly 
efficaciqus in moderating the thirst, the dry 
burning heat of the hands and feet, the 
partial night sweats, and the symptoms that 
are peculiarly hectical ; and thus, in the 
earlier stages of phthisis, it. may materially 
contribute to a complete re-gstablishment of 
health ; and even in the latter periods, mi- 
tigate the disease when the cure is doubtful, 
if not hopeless. 1 Fs 

The sensible effects of this. water, when 
drunk warm and fresh from the spring, are 
a gentle glow of the stomach, succeeded 
sometimes by a slight and transient degree 
of headache and giddiness. By a continued 
use, in most cases it is diuretic, keeps the skin 
moist and perspirable, and improyes_ the 
appetite and health. Its effects on the bowels 
are variable. /OQn the whole, a tendency to 
costiveness seems to be the more general 
consequence of a long course of this medi= 
cinal spring, and therefore the use of a mild 
aperient is requisite. _ These effects, however, 


‘are applicable only to invalids, for healthy 


persons, who taste the water at the fountain, 
seldom discover any thing:in it but a degree 
of warmth, which distinguishes it from the 
common element. 

The season for the Hot-Well is generally 
from the middle of May to Qctober; but 
as the medicinal properties of the water 
continue the same throughout the year, the 
summer months are preferred merely on 
account of the concomitant benefits of air 
and exercise. Ly ing 

It should be mentioned, that another 
spring, nearly resembling the Hot-Well, has 


-been discovered at Clifton, which is: situ. 


ated on the summit of the same hill, from, 
Pp 
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the bottom of which the Hot-Well issues, 
The water of Sion-spring, as it is called, is 
one or two degrees colder than the Hot- 
Well; but in: other respects it sufficiently 
resembles it to be employed for all similar 
purposes. 

Brirannica nerza. See Rumex hydro- 
lapathum, and Arctium lappa. 

BRITA‘’NNICUS. British. | Applied 
to plants which grow in this country, and 
to some remedies. 

BRITISH GUM. When stareh is ex- 
posed to a temperature between 600° and 
700° it swells, and exhales a peculiar smell 5 
it becomes of a brown colour, and in that 
state is employed by calico-printers. It is 
soluble in cold water, and does not forma 
blue compound with iodine. Vauquelin 
found it to differ from gum im affording 
oxalic instead of mucous acid, when treated 
with nitric acid.— Brande’s Manual, ili. 34. 

British Oil. A variety of the black spe- 
cies of petroleum, to which this name has 
been given as an empirical remedy. 

BROCATELLO. A calcareous stone 
or marble, composed of fragments of four 
colours, white, grey, yellow, and red. 

BRO‘CCOLI. Brassica Italica. As 
an article of diet, this may be considered as 
more delicious than cauliflower and cabbage. 
Sound stomachs digest broccoli without any 
inconvenience; but in dyspeptic stomachs, 
even when combined with pepper, &c. it 
always produces fatulency, and nauseous 
eructations. : 

Brocuos. (Bpoxes,.a snare.) A bandage. 

Bro’cutuus. (From Bpexo, to pour.) 
The throat; also a small kind of drinking- 
vessel. 

Bro'cuus. Bpotos. One with a promi- 
nent upper-lip, or one with a full mouth and 
prominent teeth, 

BROCKLESBY, Ricuarp, was born 
in Somersetshire, though of an Irish family, 
in 1722. After studying at Edinburgh, he 
graduated at Leyden; then settled in Lon- 
don, but did not advance very rapidly in 
practice. About 1757, he was appointed 
physician to the army in Germany, and on 
his.jreturn after six years, published the re- 
sult of his experience, in a work entitled 
“Economical and Medical Observations.’’ 
Elis success now became more decided, and 
being prudent in his affairs, and without a 
family, he realised a considerable fortune. 
He proved himself however sufficiently libe- 
ral by presenting 1000/. to Mr. Edmund 
Burke, who had been his school-fellow ; and 
by offering an annuity of 100/. to Dr. John- 
son, to enable him to travel, which was not 
however accepted. He was author of several 
other works, and died in 1797. 

Bro’pium. A term in pharmacy, signi- 
fying the same with jusculum, broth, or the 
liquor in which any thing is boiled.. Thus 
we sometimes.read of brodiwm salis, or a 
decoction of salt. © >. “. ei 
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BRO/MA. (From BpwoKxw, to eat.) 
Food of any kind that is masticated, and 
not drank. 

BromMA-THEON. 
Mushrooms. 

BROMATO/LOGY.  (Bromatologia ; 
from Bpwua, food, and Aoyes, a discourse. ) 
A discourse or treatise on food. 

BROME’LIA. (So named in honour 
of Olaus Bromel, a Swede, author of Lupo- 
logia, &c. in 1687.) The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Herandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

BRoMELIA ANANAS. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the pine 
apple, Bromelia :—foliis ciliato spinosis, mu= 
cronatis, spica comosa of Linnzeus. It is used 
principally as a delicacy for the table, and is 
also given with advantage as a refrigerant in 
fevers. . 39: 

Bromenia xaratas. The systematic 
name of the plant from whieh we obtain the 
fruit called penguin, which is given in the 
Spanish West Indies to cool and quench 
thirst in fevers, dysenteries, &c. It grows 
in a cluster, there being several of the size 
of one’s finger together. Each portion 
is clothed with husk containing a white 
pulpy substance, which is the eatable part ; 
and if it be not perfectly ripe, its flavour 
resembles that of the pine-apple. The 
juice of the ripe fruit is very austere, and 
is made use of to acidulate punch. The 
inhabitants of the West Indies make a wine 
of the penguin, which is very intoxicating, 
and has a good flavour. ; 

BROMFIELD, Wiu11am, was born in 
London, 1712; and attained considerable 
reputation as a surgeon. At the age of 
twenty-nine he began to give anatomical 
lectures, which were very well attended. 
About three years after, in conjunction with 
the Rev. Mr. Madan, he formed the plan of 
the Lock Hospital; and so ably enforced 
the. advantages of such an institution, that 
a sufficient fund was raised for erecting the 
present building; and it has been since 
maintained by voluntary contributions. He 
was appointed surgeon, and held that office 
for many years: he was also surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital, and to Her Majesty’s 
household. He wrote many works; the 
most considerable was entitled “ Chirurgi- 
eal Cases and Observations,” in 1773, but 
reckoned not to answer the expectations 
entertained of him. He attained his eigh- 
tieth year. 

Bro’mion. (From Bpwpos, the oat.) The 
name of a plaster, madewith oaten flour, 
mentioned by Paulus A’gineta. 

BROMUS. (From Bpwpua, food.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Triandria ; Order, Digynia. 
Brome-grass. 

BRoMuUS STERILIS. 
eat.) The wild oat. 

BRO’NCHIA. (Bronchia, orum. neut. 


(From Bpwoxw, to eat.) — 


(From Bpwokw, to 
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plur.; from Bpoyxos, the throat.) See 
Trachea. 

BRONCHIAL. — (Bronchialis ; from 
bronchia.)  Appertaining to the wind-pipe, 
or bronchia ; as bronchial gland, artery, &c. 

BRONCHIA‘LIS. See Bronchial. 

BRoNcHIALEs ARTERI@, Bronchial ar- 
teries. Branches of the aorta given off in 
the chest. 

BRONCHIALES GLANDULA. Bronchial 
glands, Large blackish glands, situated 
about the bronchia and trachea. 

BRONCHOCE’LE. (From Bpoyxos, 
the windpipe, and xnAy, a tumour.) Bo- 
tum ; Hernia gutturis ; Guttur tumidum ; 
Trachelophyma ; Gosswin ; Exechebronchos ; 
Gongrona ; Hernia bronchialis ; Tracheocele. 
Derbyshire neck. This disease is marked 
by a tumour on the forepart of the neck, 
and seated between the trachea and skin. 
In general it has been supposed principally 
to occupy the thyroid gland. We are given 
to understand that it is a very common dis- 
order in Derbyshire; but its occurrence is 
by no means frequent in other parts of Great 
Britain, or in Treland. Amongst the inha- 
bitants of the Alps, and other mountainous 
countries bordering thereon, it is a disease 
very often met with, and is there known by 
the name of goitre. The cause which gives 
rise to it, is by no means certain, and the 
observations of different writers are of very 
little practical utility. Dr. Saunders con- 
troverts the general idea of the broncho- 
cele being produced by the use of snow 
water. The swelling is at first without 
pain, or any evident fluctuation; when 
the disease is of long standing, and the 
swelling considerable, we find it in general 
a very difficult matter to effect a cure 
by medicine, or any external application ; 
and it might be unsafe to attempt its 
removal with a knife, on account of: the 
enlarged state of its arteries, and its vicinity 
to the carotids ; but in an early stage of the 
disease, hy the aid of medicine, a cure may 
be effected. 

Although some relief has been obtained 
at times, and the disease probably somewhat 
retarded by external applications, such as 
blisters, diseutient embrocations, and sapo- 
naceous and mercurial plasters, still a com- 
plete cure has seldom been effected without 
an internal use of medicine; and that which 
has always proved the most efficacions, is 
burnt sponge. The form under which this 
is most usually exhibited, is that of a lozenge. 
Ix. spongie ust 58s. mucilag. Arab. gum. 
q- s. fiat trochiscus. When the tumour ap- 
‘pears about the age of puberty, and before 
its structure has been too morbidly deranged, 
a pill consisting of a grain or two of calo- 
mel, must be given for three successive 
ights ; and, on the fourth morning, a saline 
‘purge. Every night afterwards for three 
weeks, one of the troches should, when the 


Patients in bed, be put under the tongue, 
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suffered to dissolve gradually, and the solu- 


tion swallowed, The disgust at first arising 
from this remedy soon wears off. The pills 
and the purge are to be repeated at the end 
of three weeks, and the troches, had recourse 
to as before; and this plan is to be pursued 
till the tumour is entirely dispersed: Some 
recommend the burnt sponge to be adminis- 
tered in larger doses, Sulphuretted potassa 
dissolved in water, in the propoftion of 30 
grains to a quart daily, is a remedy which 
has been employed by Dr. Richter with suc. 
cess, in some cases, where calcined sponge 


failed. The soda subearbonas being the 


basis of burnt sponge, is now frequently 
employed instead of it, and, indeed, it is a 
more active medicine. 

BRO’NCHOS. 
pipe.) A catarrh; a suppression of the 
voice from a catarrh. 


BRONCHO'TOMY. (Bronchotomia ; 


from Bpoyxos, the windpipe, and Tepuvw, to 
cut.) Tracheotomy ; Laryngotomy. This 
is an operation in which an opening is made 
into the larynx, or trachea, either for the 


with which certain wounds of: the windpipe, 
even of the most complicated kind, have 
been healed, without leaving any ill effects 
whatever, and on the nature of the parts cut, 
which are not furnished with any vessel of 
consequence. 

BRO’NCHUS. (From Bpexe, to pour.) 
The ancients believed that the solids were 
conveyed into the stomach by the cesopha- 
gus, and the fluids by the bronchia ; whence 
itsname. 1. The windpipe. . 

2. A defluxion from the fauces. See 
Catarrhus. 

BRONZE. A mixed metal consisting 
chiefly of copper, with a smalb portion of tin, 
and sometimes other metals, 

BRONZITE. A massive metal-like 
mineral, frequently resembling bronze, found 
in large masses in beds of serpentine in 
Upper Stiria, and m Perthshire, 

BROOKLIME. See Veronica becca 
bunga. 

* BROOM. See Spartiwm scoparium. 

BROSIMUM.( From Bpwoinos, eatable.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnwan system. Class, Diecia; Order, 
Monandria. 

BrosimuM ALICASTRUM. The specific 
name of the tree, which affords the bread: 
nut. 

BROWN, Jouy, born iw the county of 
Berwick, in 1785. He made very rapid 
progress in his youth-im -the learned lai. 

Pe? 


and little danger, are founded on the facility 


(Bpoyxos, the wind- 
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guages, and at the age of twenty went to 
Edinburgh to study theology ; but before he 
could be ordained, became attached to free- 


living and free-thinking. About 1759, 


having translated the inaugural thesis of a 
medical candidate into Latin, and the per- 


formance being highly applauded, he was led 


to the ‘study of medicine. The professors 
at Edinburgh allowed him to attend their 
Jectures gratuitously; and he maintained 
himself by instructing the students in Latin, 
and composing or translating their disserta- 
tions. Dr. Cullen particularly encouraged 
him, notwithstanding his irregularities, em- 
ploying him.as tutor to his sons, and allow- 
ing him to repeat and enlarge upon his 


lectures in the evening to those pupils, who 


chose to attend. In 1765 he married, and 
his house was soon filled with boarders ; but 


his imprudence brought on bankruptcy with- 


in four years after. About this period he 
was an unsuccessful .candidate for one of 
the medical chairs; and attributing his 
failure to Dr. Cullen, became his declared 
enemy. This probably determined him to 
- form his new system of medicine, afterwards 
published under the title of ‘* Elementa 
Medicine :’’ in which certainly much ge- 
nius is displayed, but little acquaintance 
with practice, or with what bad been written 
before on the subject. His chief object 
seems to have been to reduce the medical 
art to. the utmost simplicity: whence he ar- 
ranged all diseases under. the two divisions 
of sthenic.and asthenic, and maintained that 
all agents operate on the body as stimuli; so 
that we had only to increase or diminish the 
force of these according to circumstances. 
At the head of his stimulant remedies he 
places wine, brandy, and opium, in the re- 
commendation of which he is very liberal ; 
and especially betrays his partiality to thera 
by asserting, contrary to universal experi- 
ence, that he found them in his own person 
the best preservatives against the gout. He 
is said to have prepared himself for his lec- 
tures by a large dose of laudanum in whisky 3 
and thus roused himself to a degree of en- 
thusiasm, berdering onfrenzy. After com- 
pleting his work, he procured a degree from 
St. Andrew’s,.and commenced public teacher. 
The noyelty and imposing simplicity of his 
doctrines procured him at first a pretty 
numerous class: but being irregular in his 
attendance, and his habits of intemperance 
increasing, they fell off by degrees: and he 
was at length so embarrassed, as to be 
obliged to quit Edinburgh in 1786. He 
then settled in London, but met with little 
success, and in about two, years after died. 
His opinions at first found many supporters, 
as well in this as in other countries; but 


they appear now nearly fallen into deserved, 


oblivion. 


| BROWN SPAR. Pearl spar. Sidero-. 


_culcite.. A white, red, or brown, or black- 
spar; harder than the calcareous, but yields 
to the knife, ¥; 
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BROWNE, Sir Tuomas,.was born in 
Cheapside, 1605. After studying and prac- 
tising for a short time at Oxford, he spent 
about three years in travelling, graduating 
at length at Leyden, He then came to 
London, and published his “ Religio Me- 
dici;”” which excited great attention as a 
work of genius, though blemished by a few 
of the popular superstitions then prevailing. 
He soon after settled at Norwich, and got 
into very good practice; and was admitted 
an honorary member of the London College 
of physicians. In 1646 appeared his most 
popular work “ On Vulgar Errors,”’ which 
added greatly to his fame ; though he injudi- 
ciously ranked the Cepernican system among 
them. He was knighted by Charles II. ; 
and died at the termination of his 77th year. 
His son ;Edward was alse a physician, and 
attained considerable eminence, having had 
the honeur of attending Charles II. and 
William IIL., and being for three years pre- 
sident of the college. 

BRU’CEA. (So named by Sir Joseph 
Banks, in honour of Mr. Bruce, the trayel- 
ler in Abyssinia, who first brought the seeds 
thence into England.) The name.of a genus 


of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Diecia ; Order, Tetrandria. 
BrucEA ANTIDYsENTERICA. ‘The sys- 


tematic name of the plant from which it was 
erroneously supposed we obtained the an- 
gustura bark. See Cusparia. 
_ Brucea rerrucinea. This plant was also 
supposed to afford the angustura bark. 
BRUCIA. _ Brucine. A new ye- 
getable alkali, lately extracted from the 
bark of the false angustura, or Brucia an- 
tidysenterica, by Pelletier and Caventou. 
After being treated with sulphuric ether, to 
get rid of a fatty matter, it was subjected to 
the action of alkohol. The dry residuum, 
from the evaporated alcoholic solution, was 
treated with Goulard’s extract, or solution 
of acetate of lead, to throw down the 
colouring matter, and the excess.of lead was 
separated by a current of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. The nearly colourless alkaline 
liquid was saturated with oxalic acid, and 
evaporated to dryness. The saline mass 
being freed from its remaining colouring 
particles by absolute alkohol, was then de- 
composed by lime or magnesia, when the 
brucia was disengaged. It was dissolved in 
boiling alkohol, and obtained in crystals, by 
the slow evaporation of the liquid. These 
crystals, when obtained by very slow evapor- 
ation, are oblique prisms, the bases of which 
are parallelograms, When deposited from 
a saturated solution in boiling water, by 
cooling, it is in bulky plates, somewhat simi- 
lar to boracic acid in appearance.. It is 
soluble in 500 times its weight of. boiling 
water, and in 850 of cold. Its solubility is 
much increased. by the colouring matter of 
the bark. . 
_ Its taste is exceedingly bitter, acrid, and 
durable in the mouth. When administered 
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in doses of a few grains, it is poisonous, act- 
ing on animals like strychnia, but much less 
violently. It is not affected by the air. The 
dry crystals fuse at a temperature a little 
above that of boiling water, and assume the 
appearance of wax. Ata strong heat it is. 
resolved into carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; 
without any trace of azote. It combines 
with the acids, and forms both neutral and 
super.-salts. s: 

Brucinr. See Brucia. 

BRUISEWORT. See Saponaria. 

BRUMALIS. (From Bruma, winter.) 
Hyemalis. Belonging to winter. 

Brumattes rants. Plants which flower 
in our winter, common about the cape. 

Brunetxia. See Prunella. 

BRUNNER,. Joun Conran, was born 
in Switzerland in 1653. He obtained his 
degree in medicine at Strasburg when only 
nineteen. He afterwards spent several years 
in improving himself at different universities, 
particularly at Paris ; where he made many 
experiments on the pancreas, and found that 
it might be removed from a dog with impu- 
nity. On his return‘he was made professor 
of medicine at Heidelberg ; and gained great 
reputation, so as to be consulted by most of 
the princes of Germany. He discovered the 
mucous glands in the duodenum; and was 
author of several inconsiderable works. He 
died in 1727, 

Bruwnenr’s GLANDS. Brunneri glandule. 
Peyer’s glands. The muciparous glands, 
situated between the villous and cellular coat 
of the intestinal canal ; so named after Brun. 
ner, who discovered them. 

' BRUNSWICK GREEN. Anammo- 
niaco-muriate of copper. 

BRUNTKUP FERZ. Purple copper 
ore, ° 


Bru'nus. ' An erysipelatous eruption. 
Bru’sevs. See Ruscus. 
Brur‘a. An Arabian word which means 


instinct, and is also applied to Savine. 

Bru’t1a. “An epithet for the most resi- 
nous kind of pitch, therefore used to make 
the Oleum Picinum. ‘The Pir Brucia was 
so called from Brutia, a country in the ex- 
treme parts of Italy, where it was produced. 

Brutrno. Turpentine. 

Brv‘roson. The name of an ointment 
used by the Greeks. 

Brurua. See Cissampelos Pareira. 

Bruxane't1. (Indian.) A tall tree in 
Malabar, the bark of which is diuretic. 

Bry’cmus. (From Bpvxyw, to make a 
noise.) A peculiar kirid of noise, suchas is 
made by gnashing or grating the teeth; or, 
according to some, a certain kind of convul- 
sion affecting the lower jaw, and striking the 
teeth together, most frequently observed in’ 
such children as have worms, 

BRYO'NIA. 
from its abundance.) Bryony. 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Diecia ; Order,’ Syngenesia. | 


(From Bpvw, to abound, | 
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2, The pharmacoposial name of the white’ 
bryony. See Bryonia alba. 4 
-Bryonrs asa. The systematic name of 
the white bryony plant. Vitis alba sylvestris ¢ 
Agrostis ; Anpelg- sagria; Archeostris ; 
Echetrosis of Hippocrates. Bryonia aspera ; 
Cedrostis ; Chelidonium; Labrusca s Melo- - 
thrum ; Ophrostaphylon ; Psilothrum. Bryo- 
nia — foliis palmatis. utringue calloso-scabris 
of Linneus. This plant is very common in 
woods and hedges. The root hasa very nausé- 
ous biting taste, and disagreeable smell. Ber- 
gius states the virtues of this root to’ be pur- 
gative, hydragogue, emmenagogue, and 
diuretic; the fresh root emetic.  'Fhis 
powerful and irritating cathartic, though, 
now seldom prescribed by physicians, is said 
to be of great efficacy in evacuating serous 
humours, and has been chiefly employed in 
hydropical cases. Instances of its good 
effects in other chronic diseases are also men- 
tioned ; as asthma, mania, and epilepsy. In 
small doses, it is reported to operate as a 
diuretic, and to be resolvent and deobstruent. 
In powder, from Dj. to a drachm, it proves 
strongly purgative; and the juice, which 
issues spontaneously, in doses of a spoonful 
or rnore, has similar effects, but is more 
gentle in its operation. An extract prepared 
by water, acts more mildly, and with greater 
safety than the root in substance, given from 
half a drachm to a drachm. It is said to 
prove a gentle purgative, and likewise to’ 
Operate powerfully by urine. Of the ex- 
pressed juice, a spoonful acts violently both 
upwards and downwards; but cream of tar- 
tar is said to take off its virulence. Exter- 
nally, the fresh root has been employed in 
cataplasms, as are solvent and discutient: also 
in ischiadic and other rheumatic affections. 
BRYONIA MECHOACHANA NIGRICANS. A 
name given to the jalap root. 
Bryonia nigra. See Tamus communis. 
Bryonta veruviana. Jalap. 
BRYONY. See Bryonia nigra. 
Bryony, black. See Famus. 
Bryony, white. ' See Bryonia alba. 
Bry'tuion. Bpvdioy. A malagma; so 
called and described by Paulus Aegineta. 
Bry‘ron. (From Spvw, to potir out.) A 
kind of ale, or wine, made of barley. 
Busasreco’rptum. (From bubasins and 
cor, the heart.) A name formerly given to 
artemisia, or mugwort. oat 
BU'BO. (From Bov6wy, the groin; be- 
cause they most frequently happen in that 
part.) Modern surgeons mean, by’ this 
term, a swelling of the lymphatic glands’ 
particularly of those of the groin and axilla. 
The disease may arise from the mere irrita- 
tion of some local disorder, when it is called 
sympathetic bubo; from the absorption of 
some irritating matter, such as the venereal 
poison ; or from constitutional eauses, as in 
the pestilential butbo, and scrophulous swel- 
lings, of the inguinal and axillary glands. _ 
BU’BON. (From Bov€wy, the groin, ox 
3 
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a tumour to which that part is liable, and 
which it was supposed to cure.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Peniandria ; Order, Digynia. 

- BuzonGatsanum. | The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the officinal gal- 
banum. -Albetad; Chalbane; Gesor. ‘The 
plant is also named Ferula Africana ; Oreo- 
selinum Africanum; Anisum fruticosum 
galbaniferum; Anisum Africanum frutices- 
cens; .Ayborzat. The lovage-leaved bubon. 
Bubon ; — foltis rhombeis dentatis  striatis 
glabris, umbellis paucis, of Linneus. Gal- 
banum is the gummi-resinous juice, obtained 
partly by its spontaneous exudation from the 
joints of the stem, but more generally, and 
in greater abundance, by making an incision 
in the stalk, a few inches above the root, 
from which it immediately issues, and soon 
becomes sufficiently concrete to be gathered. 
It is imported into England from Turkey, 
and the East Indies, in large, softish, duc- 
tile, pale-coloured masses, which, by age, 
acquire a brownish-yellow appearance; these 
are intermixed with distinct whitish tears, 
that are the most pure part of the mass, 
Galbanum has a strong unpleasant smell, 
and a warm, bitterish, acrid taste. Like 
the other gummy resins, it unites with water, 
by trituration into a milky liquor, but does 
not perfectly dissolve, as some have reported, 
in water, vinegar, or wine. Reotified spirit 
takes up much more than either of these 
menstrua, but not the whole: the tincture 
is of a bright golden colour. A mixture of 
two parts of rectified spirit, and one of 
water, dissolves all but the impurities, which 
are commonly in considerable quantity. In 
distillation with water, the oil separates and 
rises. to the surface, in colour yellowish, in 
quantity one-twentieth of the weight of the 
galbanum. Galbanum, medicinally consi- 
dered, may be said to hold a middle rank 
between assafeetida and ammoniacum ; but 
its foetidness is very inconsiderable, especi- 
ally when compared with the former: it is 
therefore accounted less antispasmodic, nor 
are its expectorant qualities equal to those 
of the latter; it however is esteemed more 
efficacious than either in hysterical disor- 
ders. Externally, it is often applied, by 
surgeons, to expedite the suppuration of 
inflammatory and indolent tumours, and, 
by physicians, as a warm stimulating plas- 
ter. It is an ingredient in the pilule galbani 
composite, the emplastrum galbani composi= 
tum of the London Pharmacopeeia, and in 
the emplastrum gummosum of the Edin« 
burgh. 

Buzon Maceponicum. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the semen 
petroselint Macedonici. of the shops. Apium 
petreum ; Petrapium. Macedonian parsley. 
This plant is similar in quality to the com- 
mon parsley, but weaker and less grateful. 
The. seeds enter the celebrated compounds 
mithyridate and theriaca, 
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Buzo/nium. (From Bov6wy, the ‘groin.) 
A name of the golden starwort; so called 
because it was supposed to be efficacious in 
diseases of the groin. 

BUBONOCE’LE. (From fov6wy, the 
groin, and xnAy,atumour.) Hernia ingui- 
malis, Inguinal hernia, or rupture of the 
groin. A-species of hernia, in which the 
bowels protrude, at the abdominal ring. 
See Hernia inguinalis. 

BU/CCA. (Hebrew.) The cheek. The 
hollow inner part of the cheek, that is in- 
flated by the act of blowing. 

Buccacra’ton. (From b6ucca, or buc- 
cella, and kpaw, to mix.) A morsel of bread 
sopped in wine, which served in old times 
for a breakfast. 

BU’CCAL. (From bucca, the cheek.) 
Belonging to the cheek. 

Buccinaues GLAnpUL&. The small glands 
of the mouth, under the cheek, which assist 
in secreting saliva into that cavity. 

Bu’ccza. (From bucca, the cheek; as 
much as can be contained at one time within 
the cheeks.) 1. A mouthful; a morsel, 

2. A polypus of the nose. 

Bucceta’ton. (From buccella, a morsel, ) 
A purging medicine, made up in the form 
of a loaf; consisting of scammony, &c. put 
into fermented flour, and then baked in an 
oven. 

Bucce’tia. Paracelsus calls the polypus 
in the nose by this name, because ‘he sup- 
poses it to be a portion of flesh parting from 
the bucca, and insinuating itself into the 
nose. 

Buccetta’tio. (From bueccellatus, cut 
into small] pieces.) Baccellatio. A method 
of stopping an hemorrhage, by applying 
small pieces of lint to the vein, or artery. 

BUCCINA’TOR. (From Bovxavoy, ‘a 
trumpet ; so named from its use in forcing 
the breath to sound the trumpet.) Retractor 
anguli oris of Albinus, and alveolo-mazillaire 
of Dumas. The trumpeter’s muscle. The 
buccinator was long thought to be a muscle 
of the lower jaw, arising from the upper 
alveoli, and inserted into the lower alveoli, to 
pull the jaw upwards ; but its origin and in- 
sertion, and the direction of its fibres, are quite | 
the reverse of this. For this large flat muscle, 
which forms in a manner the walls of the 
cheek, arises chiefly from the coronoid pro- 
cess of the lower jaw-bone, and partly also 
from the end of the alveoli, or socket process 
of the upper-jaw, close by the pterygoid pro- 
cess of the sphenoid bone: it goes forward, 
with direct fibres, to be implanted inte the 
corner of the mouth; it is thin and flat, co- 
vers in the mouth, and forms the walls of 
the cheek, and is perforated in the middle of 
the cheek by the duct of the parotid gland. 
These are its principal uses : —it flattens the 
cheek, and so assists in swallowing liquids ; 
it turns, or helps to turn, the morsel in 
the mouth while chewing, and prevents it 
from getting without the line of the teeth; 
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in blowing wind instruments, it both re- 
ceives and expels the wind; it dilates like 
a bag, so as to receive the wind in the checks ; 
and. it contracts upon the wind, so as to ex- 
pel the wind, and to. swell the note. In 
blowing the strong wind-instruments, we 
cannot blow from the lungs, for it distresses 
the breathing, we reserve the air in the 
mouth, which we keep continually full; 
and from this circumstance, as mentioned 
above, it is named buccinator, from blowing 
the trumpet. 
. Bu’ccuta. (Diminutive of bucca, the 
cheek.) The fleshy part under the chin. 
Bucephalon, red- opriateds See Trophis 
Americana. 
. Bu’crras. (From Bovs, an ox, and kepas, 
a horn; so called from the horn-like ap- 


pearance of its seed.) Buceros. See Tri- 
gonella Fenumgrecum. 
» BUCHAN, Wruiuiam, was born at 


Ancram, in 1729. After studying at Edin- 
burgh,. he settled in Sheffield, and was 
soon appointed physician to the Foundling 
Hospital at-Ackworth: but that establish- 
ment being afterwards given up, he went to 
practise at Edinburgh, where he remained. 
several years. During that period he com- 
posed his celebrated Work, called ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Medicine,’ on the plan of ‘Tissot’s 
“ Avis aux Peuples ;”” which has been very 
extensively circulated, translated into other 
languages, and obtained the author a gold 
medal, with a commendatory letter, from 
the Empress of Russia. It has been ob- 
jected, that such publications tend to degrade 
and injure the medical profession; but it 
does not appear that those, who are pro- 
perly qualified, can suffer permanently 
thereby. There seems more foundation for 
the opinion, that imaginary diseases will 
be multiplied, and patients sometimes fall 
victims to their complaints, being treated by 
those, who do not properly understand them. 
Dr. Buchan afterwards practised in London, 
and published some other works ; and died 
in 1805. 


- BUCK-BEAN. See Menyanthes tri- 
foliata. 
BUCK-THORN. See Rhamnus ca- 
tharticus. 
. BUCK-WHEAT.. See Polygonum fago- 
pyrtim. 
_ Buck-wheai, eastern. © See Polygonum 
divaricatum, 
. BUCNEMIA. (Buenemia ; from €ov, 


a Greek augment, and «vy, the leg.) A 
ame in Good’s Nosology for a genus of 
disease characterised by a tense, diffuse, 
inflammatory swelling of a lower extremity ; 
usually commencing at the inguinal glands, 
and extending in the course of the lympha- 
tics, it embraces two species: 1. Bucnemia 
sparganosis, the puerperal tumid leg. 

_. 2, Bucnemia tropica, the tumid eg of hot 


«* climates. 


Bucra’nion. (From Sovs, an ox; and 
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Kpovtov, the head; so called from “its sup- 
posed resemblance to a calf’s snout.) The 
Snap-dragon plant. See Aritirrhinum. 


_ Bu'cron.. The hymen, according to 
Pirzus, 3 pet: 
Buea'ntra. Chilblains. 
BUGLE. See Prunella. 
BUGLOSS. See Anchusa officinalis. 
Bucto'ssa. See Anchusa officinalis. 
BUGLO’SSUM. = (Buglossum, i, n. ; 


from Bovs, an ox, and yAwooa, a tongue: 
so called from the shape and. roughness of 
its leaf.) See Anchusa officinalis. 
BucGiossuM | ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 
chusa officinalis. 
BueGlossum Magus. 


See <dn- 
See Anchusa offi- 


cinalis. 

Buatossum sativum. See Anchusa offi- 
cinalis. 

Buectossum syLvestre. ‘The stone bu- 
gloss. ; 

Bu’eutra. (A diminutive of duglossa:) 


See djuga pyramidalis. 

BULBIFERUS. (From bulbus, and fer0s 
to bear.) Bulb-bearing. Having one or more 
bulbs; applied to stems, Caulis bulbiferus, 

BULBOCA’/STANUM. (From Boos, 
a bulb, and Kkasavoy, a chesnut: so called 
from its bulbous appearance.) See Bunium 
bulbocastanum. 

BULBOCAVERNO’SUS. 
from its origin and. insertion.) | 
celerator urine. . 

Bu'tzonacu. See Lunaria rediviva. 

BULBOSUS. (From bulba, a bulb.) 
Bulbous; applied in anatomy to soft parts 
which are naturally enlarged, as the bulbous 
part of the urethra. In hotany, to roots 
which have a bulb; as tulip, onion, lily, &c, 

Burzos#, (From bulbus.) The name 
of a class of Cesalpinus’s systematic method, 
consisting of herbaceous vegetables, which 
have a bulbous root, and a pericarpium, di- 
vided into three cells ; also, the name of one 
of the natural orders of plants. 

BULBULUS. A little bulb. 

BUL’BUS. (BoABos, a bulb, or some- 
what rounded root.) A globular, or pyri- 
form coated body, solid, or formed of fleshy 
scales or layers, constituting the lower part 
of some plants, and giving off radicles 
from the circumference of the flattened 
basis. A bulb differs from a fuber, which 
is a farinaceous root, and sends of radieles in 
every direction. 

Bulbs are divided into, 

1. The solid, which consists of a solid 
fleshy nutritious substance;>.as in Crocus 
sativus, Colchicum autumnale, Tulipa. ges- 
neriand, 

2. The scalyy which consists of fleshy 
concentrical scales attached to a mpekical 
plate; asin Allium cepa- 

. 3. The sguamose, consisting of concave, 
overlapping scales; as in Lilium candi- 
dum, and Lilium bulby iferum, 

4, The compounded, consisting of several 

P 4 


(So called. 
See Ace 
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lesser bulbs, lying close to each other; as in 
Allium sativum. 

The bulbs of the orchis tribe differ from 
the common bulbs in not sending off radi- 
cles from the lower part, but from between 
the stem and basis. These are distinguished 
into, 

5. The hepiculates having two bulbs of a 
round-oblong form ; as in Orchis morio, and. 
Orchis mascula. 

6. Palmate, a compressed bulb, hand- 
like, divided below into finger-like lobes ; 
as in Orchis maculata. 

Buxsus Escutentus. Such bulbous roots 
as are commonly eaten are so called. 


Butsus vomirorius. See aati 
muscart. 

BULGE-WATER-TREE. The Geof- 
Sroya jamaicensis. 

BULIMIA. (From Bou, a particle of 
excess, and Amos, hunger.) Bulimiasis ; 
Boulimos; Bulimus ; Bolismos of Avicenna. 
Fames canina; Appetitus caninus ; Phage- 
dena; Adephagia; Bupeina; Cynorexia. 


Insatiable hunger, or canine appetite. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of disease 
in the class Locales, and order Dysorexie ; and 
distinguishes three species. 1. Bulimia hel- 
luonum ; in which there is no other disorder 
of the stomach, than an excessive craving 
of food. 2. Bulimia sywcopalis ; in which 
there is a frequent desire-of food, and the 
sense of hunger is preceded by swooning. 
3. Bulimia emetica, also cynorexia; in 
which an extraordinary appetite for food is 
followed by vomiting. ‘The real causes of 
this disease’ are, perhaps, not properly un- 
derstood. Jn some cases, it has been supposed 
to proceed from an acid in the stomach, and 
in others, from a superabundance of acid 
in the gastric juice, and from indigested 
sordes, or worms. Some consider it as de- 
pending more frequently on monstrosity than 
disease. An extraordinary and well-attested 
case of this disease, is related in the third 
volume of the Medical. and Physical Jour- 
nal, of a French ‘prisoner, who, in one day, 
consumed of raw cow’s udder 4]b., raw 
beef 10 1bs., candles 2 Ibs.; total, 16 lbs. ; 
besides 5 bottles of porter. 

BuiiMia ADDEFHAGIA. 
petite. 

Burma cantina. <A voracious appetite, 
with subsequent vomiting. 

BuLiMia CARDIALGICA. 
petite, with heartburn. 

Buimra convutsonum. A voracious ap- 
petite, which attends some convulsive dis- 
eases. ; 

BuLm™ia EMETICA. 
with vomiting. 

Buri esuricio. Gluttony. 

Buiimia HELLUONUM. Gluttony. 

BuLiMiA’ syNncorauis. A voracious ap- 
petite, with fainting from hunger. 

Bunimia verminosa, . A voracious ap- 
petite from worms, nts 


A voracious ap- 


A voracious ap- 


A voracious appetite, 


es 
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BULIMI’ASIS, See Bulimia. 

BU’LIMUS. See Bulimia. 

BULI’THUM. (From fous, an ox, and 
100s, astone.) A bezoar, or stone found in 
the kidneys, or gall, or urinary bladder, of 
an Ox, or cow. 

BU’LLA. A bubble. A clear vesicle, 
which arises from burns, or scalds; or other 
causes. 

BU’LLACE. The English name of the 
fruit of the Prunus insitia of Linneus, 
which grows wild in our hedges.. There are 
two varieties of bullace, the red and the white, 
which are used with the same intention as 
the common damsons. 

BULLATUS. (From dulla, a bubble, or 
blister.) Blistery. Applied to a leaf which 
has its veins so tight, that the intermediate 
space appears blistered. This appearance 
is frequent in the garden cabbage. 

Buuto'sa rresris. An epithet applied to 
the vesicular fever, because the skin is co- 
vered with little vesicles, or blisters. See 
Pemphigus. 

Bunrtes vinum. (From buniwm, wild 
parsley.) Wine made of bunium and must. 

BU/NIUM. (From Bovvos, a little hill ; 
so called from the tuberosity of its root.) 
1. The name ef a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Digynia. 

2. The name of the wild parsley. 

Bumium BuLsocastanum. The system- 
atic name of a plant, the root of which is 
called the pig-nut. -dgriocastanum; Nu- 
cula terrestris ; Bulbocasitaneum; Bulbocas-. 
tanum majus et minus. Earth-nut ; Hawk- 
nut; Kipper-nut; and Pig-nut. The root 
is as large as a nutmeg; hard, tuberous, and 
whitish ; which is eaten raw, or roasted. It 
is sweetish to the taste, nourishing, and sup-| 
posed to be of use against strangury and 
bloody urine. The roots, which are fre- 
quently ploughed up by the peasants of Bur- 
gundy, and called by them arnolta; and 
those found in Scotland, and called arnots, 
are most probably the roots of this species of 
bunium. They are roasted, and thus ac- 
quire the flavour of chesnuts. 

Buns. A species of turnip. 

BU’PEINA. (From Bou, a particle of 
magnitude, and wewa hunger.) A vora- 
cious appetite. 

BUPHAGOS. (From fov, a Satfoke 
of excess, and ¢ayw, to eat.) The name of 
an antidote which created a voracious i 6 
tite in Marcellus Empericus. 

BUPHTHA’LMUM. §(From fous, an 
ox, and op@arpos, an eye; so called from its 
flowers, which are supposed to resemble an 
eye.) The herb, ox-eye daisy. See Crysan- 
themum leucanthemum. 

BurHTHALMUM CRETICUM. qynaecs of 
Spain. See Anthemis pyrethrum. 

BurHTHALMUM GERMANICUM. 
mon ox-eye daisy. 

BuruTHaLMuM MAJUS, 


The com- 


Great, or ‘ox-~ 
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eye daisy. See Crysanthemum leucanthe- 
BUPHTHALMUS. (From Bovs, an 


ox, and op@aAuos, an eye; so named from 
its large appearance like an ox’s eye.) 

1. Houseleek. 

2. Diseased enlargement of the eye. 

BUPLEURUM. (From fou, large, 
and waAeupoy,’a rib; so named from its 
having large rib- like filaments upon its 
leaves.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, Polygamia superflua. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 
hare’s ear, See Buplewrum rotundifolium. 

BurLeurumM rorunpirotium. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the plant called perfoliata, 
in some pharmacopeias. Bupleuron; Bu- 
pleurosides. Round-leaved hare’s ear, or 
thorow wax. This plant was formerly cele- 
brated for curing ruptures, mixed into a 
poultice with wine and oatmeal. 

Bu’rac. (An Arabian word.) Borax, 
or any kind of salt. 

BURDOCK. See Arctium lappa. 

BURGUNDY PITCH. See Pinus 
abies. 

Bu’ris.. According to Avicenna, a scir- 
rhous hernia, or hard abscess. 

BURN. dAmbustio. A burn, or scald, is 
a lesion of the animal body, occasioned by 
_ the application of heat, but the latter term is 
applicable only where this is conveyed: 
through the medium of some fluid. The 
consequences are more or less serious ac- 
cording to the extent of the injury, or the 
particular part affected : » sometimes even 
proving fatal, particularly in irritable con- 
stitutions. The life of the part may be at 
once destroyed by these accidents, or. morti- 
fication speedily follow the violent inflam- 
mation excited ; but when slighter, it usually 
produces an effusion of serum under the 
cuticle, like a blister. When the injury is 
extensive, considerable fever is apt to super- 
vene, sometimes a comatose state; and a 
remarkable difficulty of breathing often pre- 
cedes death, In the treatment of these acci- 
dents, two very different methods have been 


pursued, The more ancient plan consists 


in antiphlogistic means, giving cooling pur- 
gatives, &c. and even taking blood, where 
the irritation is great; employing at the 
same time cold applications, and where the 
skin is destroyed, emollient dressings ; 
opium was also recommended to relieve the 
pain, notwithstanding stupor might attend. 

Mr. Cleghorn, a brewer at Edinburgh, 
was very successful in these cases by a treat- 
ment materially different; first bathing the 
part with vinegar, usually a little warmed, 
till the pain abated ; then, if there were any 
destruction of the parts, applying poultices, 
and finely-powdered chalk immediately on 
the sore, to absorb the discharge: in the 
mean time allowing the patient to live pretty 
well, and abstaining from active purgatives, 
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&c. More recently, a surgeon at Newcastle, 
of the name of Kentish, has deviated still 
more from the ancient practice ; applying 
first oil of turpentine, alcohol, &c. heated'as 
much as the sound parts could bear, and: 
gradually lessening the stimulus; in the 
mean time supporting the patient by a 
cordial diet, ether, &c. and giving opium 
largely to lessen the irritation. Now, the 
cases chiefly under his care were of persons 
scorched very extensively by the explosion 
of carburetted hydrogen in mines; and pro- 
bably where the injury is over a ‘large part 
of the surface, or where the constitution is 
weakly, it may be hazardous to pursue the 
antiphlogistic plan, or to use cold applica- 
tions, which, while intended to keep down 
action, are wearing out the power of the 
part. If any extraneous substance be forced 
into the burnt part, it should be of course 


removed: and sometimes where a limb is 
irrecoverably injured, amputation may be 
necessary. 

Bo’rnea. Pitch. 

Burnet saxifrage. See Pimpinella. 

Burnine. Brenning. An ancient me- 


dical term, denoting an infectious disease, 
got in the stews by conversing with lewd 
women, and supposed to be the same with 
what we now call the venereal disease, 

Burnt hartshorn. See Cornu ustum. 

Burnt sponge. See Spongia usta. 

Bu’RRuI sPiritus MATRICALIS. Burrhus’s 
spirit, for disorders of the womb. <A com- 
pound of myrrh, olibanum, amber, | and 
spirit of wine. 

BU’RSA. (From Bupoa, a bag.) A 
bag. 1. The scrotum. 

2. A herb called Thlaspi burse pastoris, 
from the resemblance of its seminal follicles 
to a triangular purse. 

Bursa Mucosa. A mucous bag, com- 
posed of proper membranes, containing a 
kind of mucous fat, formed by the exha- 
ling arteries of the internal coat. The bursz 
mucose are of different sizes and firmness, 
and are connected by the cellular membrane — 
with articular cavities, tendons, ligaments, 
or the periosteum. ‘Their use is to secrete 
and contain a substance to lubricate tendons, 
muscles, and bones, in order to render their 
motion easy. 


A Table of all the Burse Mucose. 


In the Head. 

1. bursa of the superior oblique muscle 
of the eye, situated behind its trochlea in 
the orbit. 

2. The bursa of the digastricus, situated in 


-the internal surface of its tendon. 


3. A bursa of the circumflecus, or tensor 
palati, situated between the hook-like pro- 
cess of the sphenoid bone and the tendon of 
that muscle. 

4. A bursa of the sterno-hyoideus muscle, 
situated between the os hyoides and larynx. 


a 
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About the Shoulder-foint. 


1. The external acromial, situated under 
the acromion, between the coracoid pro- 
cess, deltoid muscle, and capsular ligament. 

2. The internal acromial, situated above 
the tendon of the infra-spinatus and teres 
major: it often communicates with the 
former. 

_ 3. The coracoid bursa, situated near the 
root of the coracoid process; it is some- 
times double and sometimes triple, 

4. The clavicula bursa, found where the 
clavicle touches the coracoid process. 

5. The subclavian bursa, between the ten- 
don of the subclavius muscle and the first 
rib, 

6. The coraco-brachial, placed between 
the common origin of this muscle and the 
biceps, and the capsular ligament, 

1, The bursa of the pectoralis major, si- 
tuated under the head of the humerus, he- 
tween the internal surface of the tendon of 
that muscle, and another bursa placed on 
the long head of the biceps. 

8 An external bursa of the teres major, 
under the head of the os humeri, between 
it and the tendon of the teres major. 

9, An internal bursa of the teres major, 
found within the muscle where the fibres of 
its tendon diverge. 

10. A bursa of the latissimus dorsi, be- 
tween the tendon of this muscle and the os 
humeri. 

11. .Lhe humero-bicipital bursa, in the 
vagina of the tendon of the biceps, 

There are other bursa mucose about 
the humerus, but their situation is uncer- 
tain. 

Near the Elbow-joint. 

1. The radio-bicipital is situated between 
the tendon of the biceps, brachialis, and 
anterior tubercle of the radius. 

2. The cubito-radial between the tendon 
of the biceps, supinator brevis, and the li- 
gament common to the radius and ulna. 

3. The. anconeal bursa, between the ole- 
cranon and tendon of the anconeus muscle. 

4, The capitulo-radial bursa, between the 
tendon common to the extensor carpi radi- 
alis brevis, and extensor: communis digito- 
rum, and round head of the radius. ‘There 
are occasionally other burse; but as their 
situation varies, they are omitted. 


About the inferior part of the Fore-arm and 


Hand. 
On the inside of the Wrist and Hand. 


1. A very large bursa, for the tendon of 

the flexor pollicis longus. © 
2. Four short burse ov the fore-part of 
the tendons of the flexor sublimis, 

. 3. A large bursa behind the tendon of the 
fiexor pollicis longus, between it and the 
fore-part of the radius, capsular ligament of 
the wrist and os trapezium: . 
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_ 4, A large bursa behind the tendons of 
the flexor digitorum profundus, and on the 
fore-part of the end of the radius, and fore- 
part of the capsular ligament of the wrist. 
In some subjects it communicates with the 
former. 

5. An oblong bursa between the tendon 
of the flexor carpi radialis and os trapezium. 

6. 4 very small bursa between the tendon 
of the flexor carpi ulnaris and os pisiforme. 


On the back part of the Wrist and Hand. 


7. d bursa between the tendon of the 
abductor pollicis longus and the radius. ~ } 

8. A large bursa between the two exten- 
sores carpi radiales, 

9. Another below it, common to the ex- 
tensores carpi radiales. 

10. 4 bursa, at the insertion of the ten- 
don of the extensor carpi radialis. 

11...An oblong bursa, for the tendon of the 
extensor pollicis longus, and which commu- 
nicates with 9. 

12. A bursa, for the tendon of the exten- 
sor pollicis longus, between it and the me- 
tacarpal bone of the thumb. 

13. A bursa between the tendons of the 
extensor.of the fore, middle, and ting fingers. 

14. 4 bursa for the extensors of the little 
finger. 

15. A bursa between the tendon of the 
extensor carpi ulnaris. and ligament of the 
wrist. 

There are also burs mucose between 
the musctili lumbricales and interossei, 


Near the Hip-zoint. 
On the fore-part of the joint. 


1. The ileo-puberal, situated between the 
iliacus internus, psoas magnus, and the cap- 
sular ligament of the head of the femur. 

2. The pectineal, between the tendon of 
the pectineus and the thigh+bone, 

3. d small bursa of the gluteus medius 
muscle, situated between it and the great, 
trochanter, before the insertion of the py- 
riformis. . 

4, A bursa of the gluteus minimus mus~« 
cle between its tendon and the great tro- 
chanter. . . 

5. The gluteo-fascial, between the gluteus 
maximus and vastus externus. 


On the posterior part of the Hip-joint. 


6. The tubero-ischiatic bursa, situated be- 
tween the obturator internus muscle, the 
posterior spine of the ischium, and its tu- 
berosity. 

7. The obturatory bursa, which is oblong, 
and found between the obturator internus 
and gemini muscles, and the capsular liga- 
ment. . ; 

8. 4 bursa of the semi-membranosusy 
under its origin and the long head of the 
biceps femoris. 

9. The gluteo trochanteral bursa, situated 
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between the tendon of the psoas muscle and 
the root of the great trochanter, 

10. Two glutes-femoral burse, situated 
between the tendon of the gluteus maximus 
and os femoris, 

11. d bursa of the quadratus femoris, si- 
tuated between it and the little trochanter. 

12. The iliac bursa, situated between the 
tendon of the iliacus internus and the little 
trochanter, 


Near the Knee-joint. 


1, The supra-genual, which adheres to the 
tendons of the vastus and cruralis and the 
fore-part of the thigh-bone. 
ar ee a infra-genual bursa, situated under 
the ligament of the patella, and often com- 
municating with the above. 

3. The anterior genual, placed between 
the tendon of the sartorius, gracilis, and 
semitendinosus, and the internal and lateral 
ligament of the knee. 

4. The posterior genual, which is some- 
times double, and is situated between the 
tendons of the semi-membranosus, the in- 
ternal head of the gastrocnemius, the cap- 
sular Jigament, and internal condyle. 

5. The popliteal, conspicuous between the 
tendon of that muscle, the external condyle 
of the femur, the semilunar cartilage, and 
external condyle of the tibia. 

6. The bursa of the biceps cruris, between 
the external part of the tendon, the biceps 
cruris, and the external lateral ligament of 
the knee, 


In the Foot. 


On the back, side, and hind-part of the Foot. 


1. A bursa of the tibialis anticus, between 
its tendon, the lower part of the tibia, avd 
capsular ligament of the ankle. 

2. bursa between the tendon of the 
extensor pollicis pedis longus, the tibia and 
capsular ligament of the ankle, 

3. A bursa of the extensor digitorum com« 
munis, between its tendons, the tibia, and 
ligament of the ankle. 

4. A large bursa, common to the tendons 
of the peronei muscles, 

_ 5. A bursa of the peroneus brevis, proper 
to its tendon. 

6. The calcaneal bursa, between the ten- 
do Achillis and os calcis. 


In the Sole of the foot. 


1. A bursa for the tendon of the peroneus 
longus, 

2. A bursa common to the tendon of the 
flexor pollicis pedis longus, and the tendon 
of the flexor digitorum pedis communis 
longus profundus. 

_ 3. A bursa of the tibialis posticus, between 
its tendon, the tibia, and astragalus. 

4, Five burse for the flexor tendons, which 
begin a little above the first joint of each toe, 
and extend to the root of the third phelant, 
or insertion of the tendons, 
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BURSA/LIS.’ From its resemblance to 
to'a bursa, or purse.) See Obturator externus 
et internus. 

BURSA’LOGY.  (Bursalogia ; 
Bvpoa, a bag, and ovos, a discourse. ) 
doctrine of the burs mucosz. 

BUSELYNUM. (From Bou, great, and 
geAwov, parsley.) A large species of 
parsley. _ 

Bu'ssit srrritus BEzoARDICcUs. ‘The be- 
zoardic spirit of Bussius, an eminent phy- 
sician at Dresden. A distillation of ivory, 
sal-ammoniac, amber, &c. 

BUTCHERSBROOM. See Ruscus. 

Bu'tica. Small red pimples on the face. 
Called also gutta rosacea. 

Bu'trxo, Turpentine. 

Bu'tomon. See Iris pseudacorus. — 

BUTTER. (Butyrum; from Bous, a 
cow, and Tvpos, coagulum, or cream.) 
“« The oily inflammable part of milk, which 
is prepared in many countries as an article 
of food. ‘The common mode of presery- 
ing it is by the addition of salt, which 
will keep it good a considerable time, if 
in sufficient quantity. Mr. Eaton informs 
us, in his Survey of the Turkish Empire, 
that most of the butter used at Constantino- 
ple is brought from the Crimea and Kirban, 
and that it is kept sweet, by melting it while 
fresh over a very slow fire, and removing the 
scum as it rises. He adds, that by melting 
butter in the Tartarian manner, and then 
salting it in ours, he kept it good and fine- 
tasted for two years; and that this melting, 
if carefully done, injures neither the taste 
nor colour. Thenard, too, recommends the 
Tartarian method. He directs the melting 
to be done on a water-bath, or at a heat not 
exceeding 180° F,; and to be continued till 
all the caseous matter has subsided to the 
bottom, and the butter is transparent. It is 
then to be decanted, or strained-through a 
cloth, and cooled in a mixture of pounded 
ice and salt, or at least in cold spring water, 
otherwise it will become lumpy by crystal- 
lizging, and likewise not resist the action of 
the air so wel]. Kept in a close vessel, 
and in a cool place, it will thus remain six 
months or more, nearly as good as at firsts 
particularly after the top is taken off. If 
beaten up with one-sixth of its weight of the 
cheesy matter when used, it will in some 
degree resemble fresh butter in appearance: 
The taste of rancid biitter, he adds, may be 
much corrected by melting and cooling in 
this manner. ) 

Dr. Anderson has recommended another 
mode of curing butter, which is as follows: 
Take one part of sugar, one of nitre, and 
two of the best Spanish great salt, and rub 
them together into a fine powder. ‘This 
composition is to be mixed thoroughly with 
the butter, as soon as it is completely freed 
from the milk, in the proportion of one 
ounce to sixteen; and the butter thus pre- 
pared is to be pressed . tight into the vessel 
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prepared for it, so as to leave no vacuities. 
This butter does not taste well, till it has 
stood at least a fortnight ; it then has a rich 
marrow flavour, that no other butter ever 
acquires ; and with proper care may be kept 
for years in this climate, or carried to the 
East Indies, if packed so as not to melt. 

In the interior parts of. Africa, Mr. Park 
informs us, there is a tree much resembling 
the American oak, producing a nut in ap- 
pearance somewhat like an olive. The ker- 
nel of this nut, by boiling in water, affords a 
kind of butter, which is whiter, firmer, and 
of a richer flavour, than any he ever tasted 
made from cow’s milk, and will keep with- 
out salt the whole year. ‘The natives call it 
shea toulou, or tree butter. Large quanti- 
ties of it are made every season.” 

Fresh butter is nourishing and relaxing, 
but it readily becomes sour, and, in general, 
agrees with few stomachs. Rancid butter is 
one of the most unwholesome and indigesti- 
ble of all foods. 

Butter of antimony. See Murias antimonit. 

Burrer or cacao. An oily concrete 
white matter, of a firmer consistence than 
suet, obtained from the cacao nut, of which 
chocolate is made. The method of separating 
it consists in bruising the cacao and boiling 
itin water. The greater part of the super- 
abundant and uncombined oil contained in 
the nut is by this means liquefied, and rises 
to the surface, where it swims, and is left to 
congeal, that it may be the more easily taken 
off. It is generally mixed with small pieces 
of the nut, from which it may be purified, 
by keeping it in fusion without water in a 
pretty deep vessel, until the several matters 
have arranged themselves according to their 
specific gravities. By this treatment it be- 
‘comes very pure and white. 

Butter of cacao is without smell, and has a 
very mild taste, when fresh ; and in all its ge- 
neral properties and habitudes it resembles fat 
oils, among which it must therefore be class- 
ed. Itis used as an ingredient in pomatums. 

BUTTER-BUR. See Tussilago petasites. 

BUTTER-FLOWER See Ranun- 
culus. 

. .Butter-milk. The thin: and sour milk 
which is separated from the cream by churn- 
ing it into butter: 

BUTTERWORT. See Pinguicula. | 

Burva. See Cissampelos pariera.: 

BUTYRIC ACID. We owe the dis- 
covery of this acid to M.Chevreul. Butter, 
he says, is composed of two fat bodies, analo.. 
gous to those of hog’s lard, of a colouring 
principle, and a remarkably odorous one, to 
which it owes the properties that distinguish 
it from the fats, properly so called. This 
principle, which he has called butyric acid, 
forms well-characterized salts with barytes, 
strontian, lime, the oxides of copper, lead, 
&e.; -100 parts of it neutralize a quantity of 
base which contains about 10 of ‘oxygen. 


M.Chevreul has not- explained his method - 
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of separating this acid from the other consti- 
tuents of butter. See Journ. de Pharmacie, 
iii. 80.’ 

BUTY’RUM. See Butter. 

Buryrum antimony. See Murias an- © 
timonii. 

BUXTON. A wit in Derbyshire in 
which there are warm mineral springs. Buz- 
tonienses aque. ‘They have been long cele- 
brated for their medicinal properties. With 
respect to sensible properties, the Buxton 
water cannot be distinguished from common 
spring water, when heated to the same tem- 
perature. Its temperature, in the gentle- 
man’s bath, is invariably 82°. The princi- 
pal peculiarity in the appearance of this 
spring, is a large quantity of elastic vapour, 
that rises and forms bubbles, which pass 
through the water, and break as soon as they 
reach the surface. The air of these bubbles 
was ascertained, by Dr. Pearson, to consist 
of azotic gas, mixed with a small proportion 
of atmospheric air. Buxton water is fre- 
quently employed both internally and exter- 
nally: one of which methods often proves 
beneficial, when the other would be injurious : 
but, as a bath alone, its virtues may not be 
superior to those of tepid common water. 
As the temperature of 82° is several degrees 
below that of the human body, a slight shock 
of cold is felt on the first immersion into the 
bath ; but this is almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by a pleasing glow over the whole 
system. It is therefore proper for very deli- 
cate and irritable habits. The cases which 
derive most benefit from the external use of 
Buxton waters, are those in which a loss of 
action, and sometimes of sensation, affects 
particular limbs, in consequence of long- 
continued or violent inflammation, or ex- 
ternal injury. Hence the chronic rheumatism 
succeeding the acute, and where the inflam- 
mation has been seated in particular limbs, 
is often wonderfully relieved by this bath. 
‘The internal use of the water has been found 
to be of considerable service in symptoms of 
defective digestion, and derangement of the 
alimentary organs. <A judicious use of this 
simple remedy will often relieve the heart- 
burn, flatulency, and sickness; it will in- 
crease the appetite, animate the spirits, and 
improve the health. At first, however, it 
sometimes occasions a diarrhoea, which ‘is 
rather salutary than detrimental; but cos- 
tiveness is a more usual effect, especially in 
sluggish habits. It also affords great relief 
when taken internally, in painful disorders 
of the bladders and kidneys ; ; and has like- 
wise been recommended in cases of gout; 
but when taken for these complaints, the ad- 
dition of some aromatic tincture is recom- 
mended. In all cases of active inflammation, 
the use of these waters should be carefully 
avoided, on account of their supposed heat- 
ing properties. A full course consists of 
two glasses, each ‘containing one-third of a 
pint, before breakfast ; which quantity should 
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be repeated between breaxfast and dinner. 
In chronic cases, a long residence on. the 
spot is requisite to ensure the desired effect. 
_BU’XUS. (From wuragw, to become 
hard.) The box-tree. 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Monecia; Order, Triandria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the box. 
See Burus sempervirens. 

Buxus seMrervirens. ‘The systematic 
name of the burus-of the pharmacopceias. 
The leaves possess a very strong, nauseous, ~ 
bitter taste, and aperient virtues. They are 
occasionally exhibited, in form of decoction, 
amongst the lower orders_of people, in cases 
of dropsy, and asthma, and worms. As much 
as will lie upon a shilling, of the common 
dwarf box, dried and powdered, may be 
given at bed-time, every night, to an infant. 


By’arus. A plexus of blood-vessels in 
the brain. 
Byrne. A Chinese name for green tea. 


Byre'turum. (Beretta, Ital. or barette, 
Fr. acap.) Byrethrus, An odoriferous cap, 
filled with cephalic drugs, for the head. 

By’rsa. (Bupoa, leather.) A leather iD, 
to spread Plaisters upon. 

_ Bysav’cuen, (From va, ta hide, ast 
avxny, the neck.) Morbid stiffness of the 
neck. 

BYSSOLITE. A massive mineral of 
an olive green colour found, at the foot of 
Mount Blanc and near Oisans, in gneiss. 

By’ssus. (Hebrew.) 1. A woolly kind 
of moss. 

2, The Pudendum muliebre. 

3. A kind of fine linen, 

By’ruos. (Bv@os, deep.) An epithet used 
by Hippocrates for the bottom of the 
stomach. 

By’zzen. (From fv, to rush uve 
In a heap; throngingly. Hippocrates uses 
this word to express the hurry in which the 
menses flow in an excessive discharge. 
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C 9 in the chemical alphabet, means nitre. 

Cazaur'stica ars. (It is derived from 
the Hebrew word signifying to receive by 
tradition.) Cabala; Cabula;  Kabala. The 
cabalistic art. A term that hath been an- 
tiently used, in a very mysterious sense, 
amongst divines; and since, some enthusi- 
astic philosophers and chemists transplanted 
it into medicine, importing by it somewhat 
magical ; but such unmeaning terms are now 
justly rejected. 

Cabalistic art. See Cabalistica ars. 

CABALLINE.(Caballinus ; from ka6xA- 
Aos, a horse.) Of, or belonging to, a horse ; 
applied to the coarsest aloes, because it is so 
drastic as to be fit only for horses. 
. Caballine aloes. See Aloe. 


CABBAGE. See Brassica. 
Cabbage tree. See Geoffroya jamaicensis. 
Cacacoca. (From kaxkn, excrement, 


and ayw, to expel.) 1. Cathartics. 

2. Ointments which, being rubbed on the 
fundament, procure stools. — Paulus Aigi- 
neta. 


Caca‘tia. (From KaKov, bad, and Aray, . 


exceedingly ; because it is mischievous to the 
soil on which it grows.) Cacamum, The 
herb wild chervil, or wild carraways. 
Ca’camum. See Cacalia. 
CA’/CAO. See Theobronia cacoa. 
Cacaruo Nia. (From kakos, bad, and 
porn, the voice. ) . Defective articulation. 
Cacato’r1a. (From caco, to go to stool.) 
An epithet given by Sylvius to a kind of in- 
intermittent fever, attended - with copious 
stools. ‘ 


Caccio’npgE. A pill recommended by 
Baglivi against dysenteries ; its basis is cate- 
chu. 

CACHE’XIA. (From kaos, bad, and 
eéis, a habit.) A bad habit of body, known 


by a depraved or vitiated state of the solids 


and fluids. 

CACHE’XIA., (The plural of cacheria.) 
A class of diseases in Cullen’s Nosology, em- 
bracing three orders; viz. Marcores, Intu- 
mescentice, and Impetigines. 

CACHINNA‘TIO. (From I itt to 
laugh aloud.) A tendency to immoderate 
laughter, as in some hysteric and maniacal 
affections. 

Ca’cutex. A little stone, or pebble., Ga- 
len says, that the cachleces, heated in the fire 
and quenched in whey, become astringents, 
and useful in dysenteries. 

CACHOLONG. A variety of quartz, 

Cacno’re. A name of catechu. 

CA’CHRYS. (Kaxpus: which is used in 


various senses.) 1. Galen says it sometimes 


megs parched barley. 

. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Pinkie system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Digynia. 

Cacurys opontateica. A plant, the root 
of which may be substituted. for that of the 
pyrethrum against toothache. 

Cacnu. See Acacia catechu. 

CACHU’NDE. A medicine highly 
celebrated among the. Chinese and Indians, 
‘made of several aromatic ingredients, per- 
fumes, medicinal earths, and precious stones. 
‘They make the whole into a stiff paste, and 
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form out of it several figures, according to 
their fancy, which are dried for use. These 
are principally used in the East Indies, but 
are sometimes brought over to Portugal. In 
China, the principal persons usually < Carry 4 
small piece in their mouths, which is a con- 
tinued cordial, and gives their breath a very 
sweet smell. It is highly esteemed as a 
medicine in nervous complaints; and it is 
reckoned a prolonger of life, and a provoca- 
tive to venery; the two great intentions of 
most of the medicines used in the East. 

Cacuy’MiAa. Kakuuia. An imperfect 
metal, or an immature metalline ore, accord- 
ing to Paracelsus. 

Cacoatexite’rium. (From eaxos, bad, and 
aretilnpew, to preserve.) An antidote to 
poison or against infectious diseases. 

CACOCHO’LIA. (From kaos, and 
xoAn, bile.) A vitiated or unhealthy condi- 
tion of the bile. 

CACOCHY’LIA. (From raxos, bad; 
and xvAn, the chyle.) Indigestion, or de- 
praved chylification. 

CACOCHY’MIA. (From xakos, bad, 
and xupos, juice, or humour.) A diseased or 
depraved state of the humours. 

CACOCNE’MUS. (From kakos, bad, 
and xvnun, the leg.) Having a natural de- 
fect in the tibia. 

CACOCORE’MA. (From kakos, 
bad, and kopew, to purge or cleanse.) A 
medicine which purges off the vitiated 
humours. 

CACODA’MON. (From kakos, bad, 
and Samuey, a spirit.) An evil spirit, or ge- 
nius, which was supposed to preside over 
the bodies of men, and afflict them with cer- 
tain disorders. ‘The night-mare. 

CACO’DIA. (From kaxos, bad, and 
wéw, tosmell.) A defect in the sense of 
smelling. 

CACOE’THES.. (From kaxos, ill, and 
80s, a word which, when applied to diseases, 
signifies a quality, or a disposition.) Hip- 
pocrates. applied this word to malignant and 
difficult distempers. Galen, and some others, 
express by it an incurable ulcer, that is 
rendered so through the acrimony of the 
humours flowing to it. Linnsus and Vo- 
gel use this term much in the same sense 
with Galen, and describe the ulcer as super- 
ficial, spreading, weeping, and with callous 
edges. 

CACOPA’THIA. (From kaxos, bad, 
and waos, affection.) An ill affection of 
the body, or part. 

CACOPHO'N IA. 
and dwyn, the voice. ) 
Bie of speech. 

, 2. A bad pronunciation. 

~ Cacorra'cia. (From xaxos, bad, and 
gine to perform.) Diseased viscera. 

Cacorry’rumus. (From xaxos, bad, and 
/prdjuos, order.) A disordered pulse. = 

CACO’SIS. (From kaos, bad.) A bad 
disposition of body. 


(From kaos, bad, 
1. A defect in the 


hydrogen gas. 
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CACOSI’TIA. (From xakos, and oihay, 
food.) An aversion to food, or nausea. 
CACOSPHY’XIA. (From kaos, bad, 


and outs, | pulse. ) A disorder of the 
pulse. 


~ CACOSTO’MACHUS. (From kaxos, 
bad, and souaxos, the stomach.) A bad of 


“disordered. stomach ; ; applied also to food 


which the stomach rejects. 

CACO’STOMUS. (From kakos, bad, 
and soua, a mouth.) Having a bad formed, 
or disordered mouth. 

CACOTHY’MTA. (From rakes, ill, 
and Svyos, the mind.) Any vicious dispo- 
sition of the mind; or a diseased mind. 

CACOTRO’PHIA. (From kaxos, ill, 
and Tpopn, nutriment.) 1, A vitiated nout~ 
ishment. 

2. A wasting of the body, from want of 
nutrition. 

CA’/CTUS. (From karros, the Greek 
name of a plant described by Theophirasta. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system, Class, Icosandria; Order, 
Monogynia. The melon-thistle. 

Cactus oruntra. The systematic name 
of the opwntia of the pharmacopeias. The 
prickly leaves of this plant abound with a 
mucilaginous matter, which is esteemed in 
its native countries an emollient, in the form 
of poultice. 

CACUBALUS. (From kaos, evil, and 
BadA@, to cast out ; so named because it was 
thought to be efficacious in expelling poi- 
sons.) See Cucubalus bacciforum. 

Ca’cute. ‘The Arabian for cardamoms, 

CACUMEN. (Cacumen, minis. neut. ) 
The top or point. 

CADA’VER. (Cadaver, veris. neut. ; 
from cado, to fall: because the body, when 
deprived of life, falls to the ground.) <A cars 
case, or body deprived of life. 

CA’DMIA. (Hebrew.) The lapis ca- 
laminaris. See Zinc. 

CADMIA METALLICA, 
the Germans, to cobalt. 

CADMIUM. “A new metal, first dis- 
covered by M. Stromeyer, in the autumn of 
1817, in same carbonate of zine which he 
was examining in Hanover. It has been since 
found in the Derbyshire silicates of zinc. 

The following is Dr, Wollaston’s process 
for procuring cadmium. From the solution 
of the salt of ainc supposed to contain cad- 
mium, precipitate all the other metallic im- 
purities by iron; filter and immerse a cylinder 
of zinc into the clear solution, If cadmium 
be present, it will be thrown down in the 
metallic state, and when redissolved in mu- 
riatic acid, will exhibit its peculiar character 
on the application of the proper tests. 

M. Stromeyer’s process consists in dissolv- 
ing the substance which contains cadmium 
in sulphuric acid, and passing through the 
acidulous solution a current’of. sulphuretted 
He washes this’ precipitate, 
dissolves it in concentrated muriatic acid, and 
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expels the excess of acid by evaporation. 
The residue is then dissolved in water, and 
precipitated by carbonate of ammonia, of 
which an excess is added, to redissolve the 
zinc and the copper that may have been pre- 
cipitated by the sulphuretted hydrogen gas.. 
The carbonate of cadmium being well 
washed, is heated, to drive off the carbonic 
acid, and the remaining oxide is reduced b 
mixing it with lamp-black, and exposing it 
to a moderate red heat in a glass or earthen 
retort.. 

The colour of cadmium is a fine white, 
with a slight shade of bluish-grey, approach- 
ing much to that of tin; which metal it 
resembles in lustre and susceptibility of 
polish. Its texture is compact, and its frac- 
ture hackly. It erystallises easily in octohe- 
drons, and preseats on its surface, when 
cooling, the appearance of leaves of fern. It 
is flexible, and: yields readily to the knife. 
It is harder and: more tenacious than tin ; 
and, like it, stains paper, or the fingers. It 
is ductile and malleable, but when long 
hammered, it scales off in different places. 
Its sp. grav. before hammering, is 8.6040 ; 
and when hammered, it is 8.6944. It 
melts, and is volatilised under a red heat. 
Its vapour, which has no smell, may be 
condensed in drops like mercury, which, on 
congealing, present distinct traces of crystal- 
lisation. 

Cadmium is as little altered by exposure 
to the air as tin. When heated in the open 
air, it burns like that metal, passing into a 
smoke, which falls and forms a very fixed 
oxyde, of a brownish-yellow colour, Nitric 
acid readily dissolves it cold ; dilute sulphu- 
ric, muriatic, and even acetic acids, act 
feebly on it with the disengagement of 
hydrogen. © The solutions are colourless, and 
are not precipitated by water. 

Cadmium forms a single oxide, in which 
100 parts of the metal are combined with 
14.352 of oxygen. The prime equivalent 
of cadmium deduced from this compound 
seems to be very nearly 7, and that of the 
oxide 8. This oxide varies in its appear- 
ance according to circumstances, from a 
brownish-yellow to a dark brown, and even 
a blackish colour. With charcoal it is re- 
duced with rapidity below a red heat. It 
gives a transparent colourless glass bead 
with borax. It is insoluble in water, but in 
some circumstances forms a white hydrate, 
which speedily attracts carbonic acid from. 
the air, and gives out its water when exposed 
to heat.” — Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

CADOGAN, Wiuram, | graduated at 
Oxford in 1755. Five years before, he had 
published a small treatise on the manage- 
ment of children, which was very much ap- 
proved. In1764 his ‘ Dissertation on the 
Gout and all Chronic Diseases” appeared, 
which attracted considerable attention, being 
written in a popular style. He referred the 
gout principally to indolence, vexation, and 
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intemperance ; and his plan of treatment is 
generally judicious. He was a fellow of the 
London College of Physicians, and died in 
1797, at an advanced age. 

Capronu. See Acacia catechu. 

CADU'CA. (From cado, to fall down.) 
See Decidua. 

Capucr The name of a class in Lin- 
ngus’s Methodus ealycina, . 

CADU’CUS. (From cado, to fall.) 
1. In Botany, The falling off before the 
unfolding of the flower or leaf; as the 
perianthium of Papaver, the stipule of Pru- 
nus avium. ‘This term is expressive of the 
shortest period of duration, and has different 
acceptations, according to the different parts 
of the plant to which it is applied. A calyx is 
said to be caducous, which drops at the first 
opening of the petals, or even before as in 
the poppy. Petals are caducous, which are 
scarcely unfolded before they fall off, as in 
Thalictrum ; and such leaves as fall off before 
the end of summer, have obtained this de- 
nomination. See Deciduus, and Parasiticus. 

2. The epilepsy or falling sickness is 
called morbus caducus. 

CAy‘CITAS. (From eecus, blind.) 
Blindness. See Caligo, and Amaurosis. 

CA’CUM. (From cecus, blind: so 
ealled from its being perforated at one end 
only.) The cecum, or blind gut. The first 
portion of the large intestines, placed in the 
right iliac region, about four fingers’ breadth 
in length. It is in this intestine that the 
ileum terminates by a valve, called the valve 
of the czecum. The appendicula ca@ci ver- 
miformis is also attached to it. © See Intes- 
tines. 

CA’LIUS Avretianus, is supposed to 
have been born at Sicca, in Africa, and is 
referred by Le Clerc to the fifteenth century, 
from the harshness of his style. He has 
left a Latin translation of the writings of 
Soranus, with additional observations, partly 
collected from others, partly from his own 
experience. The work is in eight books, 
three on acute, the rest on chronic disorders, 
He treats of several diseases not mentioned 
by any earlier writers, and has some observ~ 
ations in surgery peculiar to himself; he ap-~ 
pears, too, generally correct in his remarks 
on the opinions of others. 

Cm’ros. Kaipos. Hippocrates, by this 
word, means the opportunity or moment in 
which whatever is to be effected-should be 
done. ; 


CHSALPINI’A. (Named in honour 


of Cesalpinus, chief physician to Pope | 


Clement VIII.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. _ Class. De- 
candria ; Order, Monogynia. 

C@saLrinia crista, The systematic name 
of the tree that affords the Brazil wood. It 
is of the growth of the Brazils in South 
America, and also of the Isle of France, 
Japan and elsewhere. It is chiefly used as 
ared dye, SE 3 ; 
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»~ CHSALPI’NUS, Anprew, was born in’ 


Tuscany in 1519. He graduated at Pisa, 
and became professor in anatomy and medi- 
cine there; and was afterwards made phy- 
sician to Pope Clement VIII. He died in 
1603. His works are numerous, and evince 
much genius and learning. In 1571, he 
published a work, defending the philosophy 
of Aristotle against the doctrines of Galen, 
from some passages in which he appears to 
have approached very near to a knowledge 
of the circulation of the blood; having ex- 
plained the use of the valves of the heart, 
and pointed out the course which these 
compelled the blood to take on both sides 
during the contraction and dilatation of that 
organ. In a treatise ‘‘ De Plantis,” he 
justly compared the seeds to the eggs of 
animals; and formed an arrangement of 
them according to the parts of fructification. 
On medical subjects also he offered many 
judicious remarks. 

CA’SARES,. Cesones. Children who 
are brought into the world as Julius Cesar 
‘is said to have been. See Cesarian oper- 
ation. 

CHESA’RIAN OPERATION. (So 
called, because Julius Cesar is said to have 
been extracted in thismanner.) Hysterotomia. 
Hysterotomatocia. |The operation for ex- 
tracting the foetus from the uterus, by divid- 
ing the integuments of the abdomen and the 
uterus, 

There are three cases in which this oper- 
ation may be necessary. — 1. When the 
foetus is perceived to be alive, and the mother 
dies, either in labour or in the last two 
months. 2. When the foetus is dead, but 
cannot be delivered in the usual way, from 
the deformity of the mother, or the dispro- 
portionate size of the child. 3. When both 
the mother and the child are living, but 
delivery cannot take place,.from the same 
causes as in the second.instance. Both the 
mother and the child, if accounts can be 
credited, have. often lived after the Cesarian 
operation, and the mother even borne chil- 
dren afterwards, Heister gives a relation 
of such success, in his Institutes of Surgery ; 
and there are some others. In England, 
the Czsarian operation has almost always 
failed. Mr. James Barlow, of Chorley, 
Lancashire, succeeded, however, in taking a 
foetus out of the uterus by this bold proceed- 
ing, and the mother was perfectly restored 
to health. 

Cz’tcuv. See Acacia catechu. 

Car; Cafa; Caffa. Names given by 
the Arabians to camphire. 

CAFFEIN. The name ofa bitter prin- 
ciple procured from coffee by Chenevix, 
by adding muriate of tin to an infusion of 
unroasted coffee. From this he obtained a 
precipitate, which he washed and decom- 
posed by sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
supernatant liquid contained this principle, 
which occasioned a green precipitate in 
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concentrated solutions of iron.* When the 
liquid was evaporated to dryness, it was 
yellow and transparent, like horn. It did 
not attract moisture from the air, but was 
soluble in water and alkohol. The so- 
lution had a pleasant bitter taste, and assum- 
ed with alkalies a garnet-red colour. It is 
almost as delicate a test of iron as infusion 
of galls is; yet gelatine occasions no preci- 
pitate with it. 

Caca’strum. A barbarous term used by 
Paracelsus, to express the morbific matter 
which generates diseases. 

Caircuu. See Acacia catechu. 

CAIUS, Jonny, was born at Norwich in 
1510. After studying at Cambridge, and 
in different parts of Italy, and distinguish- 
ing himself by his interpretations of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, and other ancient authors, he 
graduated at Bologna, In 1544, he re- 
turned to this country, and for some time 
read lectures in anatomy to the corporation 
of surgeons in London. He afterwards 
practised at Shrewsbury, having been ad- 
mitted a fellow of the College of Physicians ; 
and published a popular account of the me- 
morable sweating sickness, which prevailed 
in 1551, subsequently reprinted, much im- 
proved, in Latin. He was made physician 
to. Edward VI., to. Mary and to Elizabeth. 
On the death of: Linacre, he was chosen 
President of the College of Physicians, and 
during the seven years, for which he held 
that office, performed many important ser- 
vices. He was also a signal benefactor to 
Gonvil Hall, where he studied at Cambridge, 
having obtained permission to erect it into a 
college, considerably enlarging the building, 
and assigning provision for three fellows and 
twenty scholars. He was chosen master on 
the completion, of the improvements, and 
retained that office till near the period of his 
death, which happened in 1573. He pub- 
lished a dissertation ‘“ De Canibus Britan- 
nicis,” which Mr. Pennant has entirely 
followed in his British Zoology, and some 
other learned works besides those already 
mentioned, 

Ca’san. See Phaseolus creticus. 

Ca‘jeput oil. See Melaleuca. 

Cata’/sa. See Catophyllum inophyllum. 

Cauacua’Lm Rravix. Calaguele radix. 
The root so called is knotty, and somewhat 
like that of the polypody tribe. It has 
been exhibited internally at Rome, with 
success, in dropsy; and it is said to be 
efficacious in pleurisy, contusions, abscesses, 
&c. It was first used in America, where 
it is obtained ; and Italian physicians have 
since written concerning it, in terms of ap- 
probation. 

Catama‘corus. Indian reed. | 

CALAMAGRO'STIS. (From kedrapos, 
a reed, and aypwsts,; a sort of grass.) Reed 
grass. Gramen Arundinacum. The Arundo 
calamagrostis of Linnzeus ; the root of which 
is said to be diuretic and emmenagogue, — 
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CALAMARI, (From calamus, a , CaLamMINTwa . ANGLICA. 
nepeta, 


reed.) The name of an order of Linnzus’s 


fragments of a natural method, which em-’ 


braces the reed-plants. 

Cata’mbac. An Indian name for agal- 
olchum. See Lignum Aloes. 

Catame’pon. (From kadapos, a reed.) 
A sort of fracture which runs along the 


bone, ina straight line, like a reed, but is 


lunated in the extremity. 

CA’LAMINA. See Calamine. 

Catamina prmparata. Prepared cala- 
mine. Burn the calamine, and reduce it to 
powder ; then let it be brought into the state 
of a very fine powder, in the same manner 
that chalk is directed to be prepared. See 
Calamine. 

CAfLAMINE. (Calamina; from cala- 
mus, a reed: ‘so called from its reed-like ap- 
pearance.) Cadmia; Cathmia; Cadmia 
lapidosa erosa ; Cadmia fossilis ;° Calamina ; 
Lapis calaminaris. A native carbonate of 
zinc. A mineral, containing oxide of zinc 
and carbonic acid, united with a portion of 
iron, and sometimes other substances. Itis 
very heavy, moderately hard and brittle, of a 
grey, yellowish, red, or blackish brown; 
found in quarries of considerable extent, in 
several parts of Europe, and particularly in 
this country, in Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Somersetshire; as 
also in Wales. The calamine of England 
“is by the best judges, allowed to be su- 

perior in quality to that of most other 
countries. It seldom lies very deep, being 
chiefly found in clayey grounds, near the 
surface. In some places it is mixed with 
lead ores. This mineral is an article in the 
materia medica; but, before it comes to the 
‘shops, it is usually roasted, or calcined, to 
separate some arsenical or sulphureous’ par- 
ticles which, in its crude state, it is supposed 
to contain, and in order to render it more 
easily reducible into a fine powder. In this 
state, it is employed in collyria, for weak 
eyes, for promoting the cicatrisation of ul- 
cers, and healing excoriations of the skin. 
It is the basis of an officinal cerate, called 
Ceratum calaminz by the London College, 
formerly called ceratum lapidis caliminaris, 
ceratum epuloticum; and ceratum carbo- 
natis zinci impuri by the Edinburgh 
College. | These compositions form the 
cerate which Turner strongly recommends 
for healing ulcerations and _ excoriations, 
and which have been popularly distin- 
guished by hisname. The collyria in which 
the prepared calamine has been employ- 
ed, have consisted simply of that sub- 
stance added to rose-water, or elder-flower 
water. 

CALAMINT. See Melissa calaminiha. 

Calamint, mountain. See Melissa gran- 
diflora. ES Sala 

CALAMI’NTHA. (From kaos, beau- 
tiful, or KaAauos, a reed, and piv0n, mint.) 
Common calamint. See Melissa. 
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See Melissa 


CaLaMINTHA HuMILIon. The ground- 

ivy. \ See Glecoma hederacea. 
CaLAMINTHA MAGNO FLORE.” See’ Me- 

lissa grandiflora. 


CALAMINTHA MONTANA. See Melissa 
Calamintha. Sai 9 
CA’LAMUS. (From Kalam, an Ara- 


bian word.) 1. A general name denoting 
the stalk of any plant. i 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Kerandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

Catamus aromaticus. See Acorus ca- 
lamus. 

CaLaMUS AROMATICUS AsIATICUS. See 
Acorus calamus. 

Canamus oporatus. The sweet-scented 
rush. See dcorus calamus. Li 

Catamus RoTANG. The systematie name 
of the plant from which ‘we obtain’ the 
Dragon’s blood. — Cinnabaris grecorum ; 
Draconthema; <Asegen; Asegon. — Dra- 
gon’s blood. The red resinous juice 
which is obtained by wounding the bark of 
the Calamus rotang ; —caudice densissime 
aculeato, aculeis erectis, spadice erecto. The 
Petrocarpus draco and Dracena draco, also 
afford this resin. It is chiefly obtained from 
the Molucca islands, Java, and other parts of 
the East Indies. - It is generally much adul- 
terated, and varied in goodness and purity. 
The best kind is of a dark.red colour, which, 
when powdered, changes to crimson: it is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in .a great 
measure in alkohol; it readily. melts~and 
catches flame, has no smell, but to the ‘taste 
discovers some degree of warmth and. pun- 
gency. ‘The ancient Greeks were well :ac- 
quainted with the adstringent power of this 
drug ; in which character it has since been 
much employed in hemorrhages, and in 
alvine fluxes... At present, however, “it is 
not used internally, being superseded by 
more certain and effectual remedies of this 
numerous class. © , = 

Catamus scrirtorius. A furrow or kind 
of canal at the bottom of the fourth ventri- 
cle of the brain, so called from its resem- 
blance to a writing pen. 

CALAMUS VULGARIS, 
lamus. , 

CALATHIANA. (From kadaéos, a 
twig basket ; so called from the shape of its 
flowers.) The herb marsh-gentian. See 
Gentiana preumonanthe. 

Cauzranum. The name of a plaster ‘in 
Myrepsus. _ . 

Cauca’pinum.  Vitriol. | 

Catca'pis. An Arabian name for white 
vitriol and alkali. . 

CALCA’NEUM. (From calz, the heel.) 
Calcar pterna ; Os calcis, The largest bone 
of the tarsus, which forms the heel. It. is 


See Acorus ca- 


situated posteriorly. under the astragalus, is 


very regular, and divided into a body and 
Q 
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processes. 
projecting behind to form the heel. <A 
sinuous cavity, as its fore-part, which, in the 
fresh subject, is filled with fat, and gives 
origin to several ligaments. ‘Two promit- 
mences, at the inner and fore-part of the 
bone, with a pit between them, for the 
articulation of the under and fore-part of 
the astragalus. A depression, in the external 
surface of the bone near its fore-part, where 
the tendon of the peronzus longus runs. 
A large cavity, at the inner side of the bone, 
for lodging the long flexors of the toes, 
together with the vessels and nerves of the 
sole. There are two prominences, at the 
under and back part of this bone, that give 
origin to the aponeurosis, and several 
muscles of the sole. The anterior. surface 
of the os calcis is concave, for its articulation 
with the os cuboides, and it is articulated to 
the astragalus by ligaments. 

Catcan’rHum. (From xaAkos, brass, and 
av0os, a flower; i. e. flowers of brass.) Cal- 
canthos. . Copperas; Vitriol. 

CALCAR. (Calcar, aris. n. From calz, 
the heel ; also from caleo, to heat.) 1, The 
heel-bone. 

2. The furnace of a laboratory. 

8. Aspur. In botany, applied toa part of 
the ringent and personate corolla of plants, 
It is a tube forming an obtuse or acute sac, 
at the side of the receptacle. It is of rare 
occurrence. 

CALCARATUS. Spurred; applied to 
the corols and nectaries of plants ; as Calcarata 
corolla, Nectarium calcdratum ; as in Aquile- 
gia and Antirrhinwm lineria. 

CALCAREOUS. (Calcarius; from 
calz, lime.) That which partakes somewhat 
of the nature and qualities of calz. 

Calcareous earth. See Cale and Lime. 

Caucarsgous spar. Crystallised carbonate 
of lime, which occurs in more than 600 dif- 
ferent forms. It is found in veins in all 
rocks from granite to alluvial strata. The 
rarest and most beautiful crystals are found 
in Derbyshire, but it exists in every part of 
the world. 

Catca’nis rios. The larkspur. 

CALCA/RIUS. See Calcareous. 

Caucarius taris. Limestone. 


Ca’/ucatar. A name of vitriol. 
Ca'tcaton. White arsenic. Troches of 
arsenic. An obsolete term, 


Caucararrra. See Ajuga pyramidalis. 

CALCEDONY. A mineral, so called 
from Calcedon, in Asia Minor, where it was 
found in ancient times. There are several sub- 
species, common calcedony, heliotrope, chry- 
soprase, plasma, onyx, sand, and sardonyx. 

Common calcedony occurs of yarious 
colours; it is regarded as pure silica with 
alittle water. Very fine stalactitical speci- 
mens have been found in Cornwall and 
Scotland. . 

€ancr’na. Calcenonins ; » Gelcgii Pa- 
wavelsus ‘uses these words to express the 
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It has a large tuberosity or knob, | 
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tartarous matter in the blood; or that the 
blood is impregnated with tartarous prins 
ciples. 

Ca’tceuM EQuINUM. ( From calceus, 2 
shoe, and eguwus, a horse ; so called from 
the figure of its leaf.) The herb colt’s-foot. 
See Tussilago farfara. 


Cancuantrum. Pliny’s name for cop- 
peras. 

Catcurrueos. (From xaAxtov, purple.) 
Verdigris. 

Caucuorpzs. (From xed, a chalk- 


stone, and edos, form.) An obsolete name 
of the cuneiform bones. 

Caucipi'c1um. The name of a satenn 
in which arsenic is an ingredient. 

CALCI’FRAGA. (From calz, a stone, 
and frango, to break ; so named from its sup- 
posed property of breaking the human 
calculus.). Breakstone. In Scribonius 
Largus, it means, the herb spleenwort, or 
scolopendrium ; others mean by it the Pim- 
pinella_ saxafraga of Linnzus. 

_CALCINA‘’TION. Oxydation. The 
fixed residues of such matters as have un- 
dergone combustion are called cinders, in 
common language, and calces, but now 
more commonly oxides, by chemists; and 
the operation, when considered with re- 
gard to these residues, is termed calcination. 
In this general way, it has likewise been ap- 
plied to bodies not really combustible, but 
only deprived of some of their principles by 
heat. ‘Thus we hear of the calcination of 
chalk, to convert it into lime by driving off 
its carbonic acid and water ; of gypsum, or 
plaster-stone, of alum, of hema and other 
saline bodies, by which they are deprived of 
their water of crystallisation; of bones which 
lose their volatile parts by this apes ven 
and of various other bedies. 

CALCINA’TUS.  Calcined. 

_ Catcinatum Masus, Whatsoeveris dul- 
cified by the chemical art, which was not se 
by nature ; such as duleified mercury, lead, 
and the lhe substances, which are vy 
speedily consolidated. 

CaLcinatum Magus Porerit. Merete 
dissolved in aqua fortis, and precipitated with 
salt water. Poterius used it in the cure of 
ulcers. 

Catcinatum minus. Any thing which 
is.sweet by nature, and speedily cures, as 
Stigar, manna, tamarinds, &c. 

Catcino’Nia. See Calcena, 

Ca’tcis aqua. See Calcis liquor. 

Ca’teis n1Quor. Solution of lime, for- 
merly called agua calcis. Lime-water, 
Take of lime, half a pound; boiling dis- 
tilled water, twelve pints, Pour the water 
upon the lime, and stir them together; 
next cover the vessel immediately, and_ let 
it stand for three hours; then keep the so- 
lution upon the remaining lime in stopped 
glass bottles, and pour off the clear diquor 
when it is wanted for use. 


Lime is soluble in about 450 times its 
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weight of water, or little more than one 
@rain ,in one fluid-ounce. It is given in- 
ternally, in doses of two ounces and up- 
wards, in cardialgia, spasms, diarrhoea, &c. 
and in proportionate doses in convulsions 
of children arising from acidity, or ulcerated 
intestines, intermittent fevers, &c. Exter- 
nally it is applied to burns and ulcers. 

Caucis Murias. Calx solita; Sal ammo- 
miacus firus. Muriate of lime. Take of 
the salt remaining after the sublimation of 
subcarbonate of ammonia two pounds, water 
a pint ; mix and filter through paper. Eva- 
porate the salt to dryness; and preserve it 
in a closely-stopped vessel. This prepara- 
tion is exhibited with the same views as the 
muriate of barytes. It possesses deobstru- 
ent, diuretic, and cathartic virtues, and is 
much used by the celebrated Fourcroy 
against scrophula, and other analogous dis- 
eases. Six, twelve, and twenty grains, are 
given to children three times a day, and a 
drachm to adults. 

CaLcls MURIATIS LIQuOoR. Take of 
muriate of lime two ounces, distilled water 
three fluid-ounces; dissolve the salt in the 
water, and filter it through paper. 

Ca’tc1s 0s. See Calcaneum. 

Catcis vivi FLorrs. The pellicle on the 
surface of lime water. 

Caucrra’r1. Alkaline salt. 

Caterrr’a, Vitriol. 

Catcitro’sa. Litharge. 

Ca'icrruos. Verdigris. 

CALCITRA/’PA. (An old botanical 
term of similar meaning to tribulus, com- 
pounded of calco, to tread or kick, and tpera, 
to turn, because the caltrops are continually 
kicked over if they fail of their intended 
mischief. See Tapa.) See Centaurea cat- 


cltrapa, 

CaLcimRAPA OFFICANALIS, See Centaurea 
solstitialis. 

Caucitrea. Vitriol, 


CALCIUM. The metallic basis of lime. 
Sir H. Davy, the discoverer of this metal, 
procured it by the process which he used for 
obtaining bariwm. It was in such small 
quantities, that little could be said con- 
cerning its nature. It appeared brighter 
and whiter than either barium or strontium ; 
and burned when gently heated, producing 
dry lime. ‘ 

There is only one known combination of 
calcium and oxygen, which is the important 
substance called lime. The nature of this 
substance is proved by the phenomena of the 
combustion of calcium; the metal changing 
into the earth with the absorption of oxygen 
gas. When the amalgam of calcium is 

‘thrown into water, hydrogen gas is disen- 
gaged, and the water becomes a solution of 
lime. From the quantity of hydrogen 
evolved; compared with the quantity of lime 
formed in experiments of this kind, M. 
Berzelius endeavoured to ascertain the pro- 
portion of oxygen in lime. The nature of 
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lime may also be proyed by analysis. When 
potassium in vapour is sent through the 
earth ignited to whiteness, the potassium was 
found by Sir H. Davy to become. potassa, 
while a dark grey substance of metallic 
splendour, which is calcium, either wholly 
or partially deprived of oxygen, is found im- 
bedded in the potassa, for it effervesces vio- 
lently, and forms a solution of lime by the 
action of water. ; 

Ca'ucorar.  Vitriol. 

CALCSINTER.  Stalactitical . carbo- 
nate of lime, which is continually forming by 
the infiltration of carbonated lime water 
through the crevices of the roofs of caverns. 
The irregular masses on the bottoms of 
caves have been called stalagmites. 

CALCTUFF. An alluvial formation 
of carbonate of lime, probably deposited 
from calcareous. springs of a yellowish dult 
grey colour containing impressions of vege- 
table matter. 

CALCULI'FRAGUS. (From calculus, 
astone, and frango, to break.) Stone- 
breaker, having the power to break stone 
in the human body. 1. A synonym of li- 
thontriptic, See Lithontriptic. 

2. The scolopendrium, and pimpernel. 
See Calcifraga. 

CA'LCULUS. (Diminutive of calz, a 
lime-stone.) Calculus humanus; Bexzoar 
microcosmicum. Gravel; Stone. In Eng- 
lish we understand by gravel, small sand- 
like concretions, or stones, which pass from 
the kidneys through the ureters in a few 
days; and by stone, a calculous concretion 
in the kidneys, or bladder, of too large a 
size to pass, without great difficulty. Si- 
milar concretions are found occasionally 
in other cavities, or passages. When a dis- 
position to form minute calculi or -gravel 
exists, we often find nephritic paroxysms, 


-as they are called (see Nephritis), which 


consist of pain in the back, shooting down 
through the pelvis to the thighs; sometimes 
a numbness in one leg, and a retraction of 
either testicle in men, symptoms arising 
from the irritation of a stone passing through 
the ureters, as these cross the spermatic 
cord, on the nerves passing to the lower 
extremities. These pains, often violent, are 
terminated by the painful discharge of small 
stones through the urethra, and the patient 
is for a time easy. What, however, ‘is 
meant by the stone isa more wise, os 
violent disease. It is singular that these 
discharges of small gravel do not usually 
terminate in stone, Many have-experienced 
them during a long life, without any more 
serious inconvenience: while the latter is a 
disease chiefly of the young, and depending 
on circumstances not easily explained. If 
the stone attacks persons more advanced in 
age, it. is often the consequence of paroxysms 
of gout, long protracted, and terminating 
imperfectly. ans . 
‘When once a stone 
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has acquired a mo- 
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derate size, it usually occasions the follow- 
ing symptoms: — frequent. inclination to 
make water, excessive pain in voiding it 
drop by drop, and sometimes a sudden stop- 
page-of it, if discharged in a stream ; after 
making water, great torture in the glans 
penis, which lasts one, two, or three minutes ; 
and, in most constitutions, the violent 
straining makes the rectum contract and 
expel its excrements; or, if it be empty, 
occasions a tenesmus, which is sometimes 
accompanied. with a prolapsus ani. The 
urine is often tinctured with blood, from a 
rupture of the vessels, and sometimes pure 
blood itself is discharged. Sometimes the 
urine is very clear, but frequently there are 
great quantities of slimy sediment depcsited 
at the bottom of it, -which is only a pre- 
ternatural separation of the mucilage of the 
bladder, but has often been mistaken for 
pus. The stone is a disease to which both 
sexes and all ages are liable; and calculi 
have even been found in the bladders of very 
young children, nay of infants abet six 
months oid. 

Women seem less subjéct to eis com- 
plaint than men, either owing to constitutional 
causes, or to the capaciousness, shortness, 
and straightness of their urethre, allowing 
the calculi to be discharged while small, to- 
gether with the urine. 
ave Seat and Physical Properties of Urinary 

Calcult. 

Calculi are found in different ee of the 
urinary system, in the pelvis of the kidney, 
in the ureters, in the bladder and urethra ; 
but as they, for the most part, originate in 
the kidney, the calculi renales make the 
nucleus of the greatest number of urinary 
stones. The calculi renales, differ greatly 
with respect to their external qualities; for 
the most part, however, they consist of small, 
concrete, roundish, smooth, glossy, and 
crystalline bedies, of a red-yellow colour, 
like that of wood, and so hard as to admit 
of polishing. On account of their minute- 
ness, they easily pass through the urinary 
passages in form of gravel, which being 
sometimes of a rough surface, cause several 
complaints on their passage. But in some 
instances they are of too great a size to be 
able to pass along the ureters; in which 
case they increase in the kidneys, sometimes 
toa great size. Calculi renales of this kind 
are generally of a brown, dark red, or black 
colour, and surrounded with several strata 
of coagulated blood and pus; they have 
also been observed of a yellow, reddish, 
and lighter colour; and some consisting 
of.an homogeneous stony mass, but white 
or grey calculi renales. are very rarely 
to be met with. Amongst the great num- 
ber that were examined, one or two only 
were found of a grey or blackish colour, 
and of a composition similar to those’ which 


generally bhéar the name of pa pines 
stones, . 
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The stones in the ureters, which, on pas- 
sing into the ureters, are prevented by their 
size from descending into the bladder, fre- 
quently increase very much: they, however, 
rarely occur; their colour is white, and they 
consist of phosphate of lime. 

The stones in the bladder are the most 
frequent urinary concrements that have 
been principally examined; they draw their 
first origin from the kidneys, whence they 
descend into the bladder, where they in- 
crease ; or they immediately originate and 
increase in the bladder; or they arise from 
a foreign body that by chance has got into 
the bladder, which not unfrequently hap- 
pens, particular ly in the female sex. Con- 
cretions of this kind differ greatly in their 
respective physical qualities and external 
form, which, however, is generally spherical, 
oval, or compressed on both sides ; and some- 
times, when there are several stones in the 
bladder, they have a polyhedrous or cubical 
form; their extremities are frequently 
pointed or roundish, but they are very 
seldom found cylindrical, and more rarely 
with cylindrical ends. 

There is a great variety in the size of the 
calculi, and likewise 3 in their colour, which 
is materially different, according to their 
respective nature and composition. They 
occur, 1. of a-yellowish colour, approaching 
nearly to red, or brown; such stones con- 
sist of lithic acid: 2. Grey, or more or less 
white; these stones always contain phos- 
phates of earths. 3. Dark grey, or blackish ; 
stones of this colour have oxalates of earths. 
Many stones show brown or grey spots, on a 
yellow or white ground, generally raised on 
the surface, and consisting of oxalate of 
lime, which is enclosed in lithic acid, when 
the ground-colour of the stone is of a wood 
colour, or in phosphate of lime, when it is 
white. These spots are, in general, only to 
be observed in the middle of the stone, or at 
one of its extremities. 

All that is here stated, is the result of 
observations on more than 600 calculi ; and 
different other colours, that are said to have 
been observed, either arise from heterogene- 
ous substances, or are merely variations of 
the above colours. Their surface is smooth 
and polished in some ; in others, only smooth; 
and in others uneven, and covered with 
rough or smooth corpuscles, which are 
always of a yellow colour; in some, the 
surface is partly smooth and partly rough. 
The white ones are frequently even and 


. smooth, half transparent, and covered. with 


shining crystals, that generally indicate 
phosphate of ammonia, with magnesia ; or 
they are faint, and consist of minute grains ; 
or rough, in which case they consist of phos- 
phate of lime. The brown and dark grey 
stones are, from their similarity to mulber- . 
ries, called mulberry-stones, and being fre- 
quently very rugged, they cause the most — 
painofall, =<: ‘pate Rprooding 
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On examining the specific weight of uri- 
nary. calculi in more than 500 specimens, it 
was found to be, in the lightest, as 1213.1000, 
in the heaviest, as 1976.1000. . Their smell 
is partly strong, like urine or ammonia, 
partly insipid, and terreous; especially the 
white ones, which are like sawed ivory, or 
rasped bone. 

The internal texture of calculi is but 
seldom guessed from their external appear- 
ance, particularly when they exceed the 
size of a pigeon’s egg. On breaking them, 
they generally separate into two or. three 
strata, more or less thick and even, which 
prove that they are formed by different pre- 
cipitations, at different times. In the middle, 
a nucleus is generally seen, of the same 
mass as the rest. When the place they are 
broken at is finely streaked, and of a yellow 
er reddish colour, the lithic acid predomi- 
nates ; but when they are half transparent, 
luminous like spar, they have ammoniacal 
phosphate of magnesia in them, and phos- 
phate of lime, and then they are brittle and 
friable ; but when they are so hard as to 
resist she instrument, of a smooth surface, 
and asmell like ivory, they contain oxalate 
of lime. It frequently happens, that the 
exterior stratum consists of white phosphate 
of earth, while the nucleus is yellow lithic 
acid, or oxalate of lime, covered sometimes 
with a yellow stratum of lithic acid, in which 
case the nucleus appears radiant; but when 
it consists of lithic acid, and is covered with 
white phosphate of earth, it is roundish, oval, 
and somewhat crooked. . These concretions 
have very seldom three strata; namely, on 
the outside a phosphate, towards the inside 
lithic acid, and quite withinside an oxalate 
of lime; but still rarer these substances 
occur in more strata, or in another order, as 
before-mentioned. 

‘Stones of the urethra are seldom generated 
in the urethra itself ; however, there are in- 
stances of their haying been formed in the 
fossa navicularis, by means of foreign bodies 
that have got into the urethra. We also 
very frequently observe stony concrements 
deposited between the glans and prepuce. 
All the concretions produced in the inside 


and outside the urethra consist of phos-~ 


phate of earths, which are easily preci- 
pitated from the urine. There are like- 
wise stones in the urethra which have come 
out of the bladder, having been produced 
there, or in the kidneys; and they gene- 
rally possess the properties of stones of the 
kidneys. 
The different constituents of Urinary Calculi. 
“If we except Scheele’s original observa- 
tion concerning the uric or lithic acid, all 
the discoveries relating to urinary concre- 
tions are due to Dr. Wollaston; discoveries 
so curious and important, as alone are sufli- 
cient: to- entitle him to. the admiration and 
gratitude of mankind. They have been 
fully verified by the subsequent researches 
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of Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and Brande, Drs, 
Henry, Marcet, and Prout. Dr. Marcet, 
in his late valuable essay on the chemical 
history and medical treatment of calculotis 
disorders, arranges the concretions into nine 
species. 

1, The lithic acid calculus. 

2. The ammonia-magnesian cbbtalatie 
calculus. 

3. The bone earth calculus, or eiphaspipate: 
of lime. 

4. The fusible calculus, a mixture of the 
2d and 3d species. 

5. The mulberry oakcestire: or oxalate of 
lime. 4 

6. The cystic calculus; cystic mide of 
Dr. Wollaston. 

7. The alternating calculus, composed 
of alternate layers of different species. . 

8. The compound calculus, whose ingre- 
dients are so intimately mixed, as to be se- 
parable only by chemical analysis. 

9. Calculus from the prostate gland, 
which, by Dr. Wollaston’s researches, is 
proved to be phosphate of lime, not distinct- 
ly stratified, and tinged by the secretion ae 
the prostate gland. 

To the above Dr. Marcet has added two 
new sub-species. The first seems to have 
some resemblance to the cystic oxide, but it 
possesses also some marks of distinction. It 
forms a bright lemon yellow résiduum on 
evaporating its nitric acid solution, and. is 
composed of laminz. But the cystic oxide 
is not laminated, and it leaves a white resi- 
duum from the nitric acid solution. Though 
they are both soluble in acids as well as al- 
kalies, yet the oxide is more so in acids than 
the new calculus, which has been called by 
Dr. Marcet, from its yellow residuum, zanthie 
oxide. Dr. Marcet’s other new calculus 
was found to possess the properties of the 
fibrin of the blood, of which it seems to 
bea deposite. He termsit fibrinous calculus. 

Species 1. Uric acid calculi. Dr. Henry 
says, in his instructive paper on urinary and 
other morbid concretions, read before the 
Medical Society of London, March 2. 1819, 
that it has never yet occurred to him to exa- 
mine calculi composed of this acid in a state 
of absolute purity. They contain about 
9-10ths of the pure acid, along with urea, 
and an animal matter which is not gelatin, 
but of an albuminous nature. Tbis must 
not, however, be regarded asacement. The 
calculus is aggregated by the cohesive attrac- 
tion of the lithic acid itself. The colour of 
lithic acid calculi is yellowish or reddish- | 
brown, resembling the appearance of wood. 
They have commonly a smooth polished 
surface, alamellar or radiated structure, and 
consist of fine particles well compacted. 
Their sp. gravity varies from 1.3 to 1.8. 
They dissolve in. alkaiine lixiviay without 
evolving an ammoniacal odour, and exhale 
the smell of horn before the blowpipe. The 
relative frequency f lithic acid caleuli will 
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be seen from the following statement. Of 
150. examined. by Mr. Brande, 16 were 
composed wholly of this acid, and almost 
call contained more or less of it. Foureroy 
‘and Vauquelin found it in the greater num- 
ber of 500 which they analysed. All those 
examined by Scheele consisted of it alone ; 
and 300 analysed by Dr. Pearson, contained, 
it in greater or smaller proportion. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Henry’s experience, it consti- 
tutes 10 urinary concretions out of 26, ex- 
‘elusive of the alternating calculi. And Mr. 
Brande lately states, that out of 58 cases of 
kidney calculi, 51 were lithic acid, 6 oxalic, 
and 1 cystic. 


Species 2. Ammonia-magnesian phos- 
phate. This calculus is white like chalk, is 


friable between the fingers, is often covered 
with dog-tooth crystals, and contains semi- 
crystalline layers. It is insoluble in alkalies, 
but soluble in nitric, muriatic, and acetic 
acids. According to Dr. Henry, the earthy 
phosphates, comprehending the 2d and 3d 
species, were to the whole number of eon- 
eretions, in the ratio of 10 to 85. Mr. 
Brande justly observes, in the 16th number 
of his Journal, that the urine has at all times 
a tendency to deposit the triple phosphate 
upon any body over which it passes. Henee 
drains by which urine is carried off, are 
often incrusted with its regular crystals ; 
and in cases where extraneous bodies have 
got into the bladder, they have often in a 
very short time become considerably enlarged 
by deposition of the same substance. When 
this calculus, or those incrusted with its 
semicrystalline particles, are strongly heated 
before the blowpipe, ammonia is evolved, 
and an imperfect fusion takes place. When 
a little of the calcareous phosphate is present, 
however, the concretion readily fuses. Cal- 
culi composed entirely of the ammonia-mag- 
nesian phosphate are very rare. Mr. Brande 
has seen only two. They were crystallised 
upon the surface, and their fracture was 
somewhat foliated. In its pure state, it is 
even rare as an incrustation. ‘The powder 
of the ammonia-phosphate calculus has a 
brilliant white colour, a faint sweetish taste, 
and. is somewhat soluble in water. Four- 
croy and Vauquelin suppose the above depo- 
sits to result from incipient putrefaction of 
urine in the bladder. Itis certain that the 
triple phosphate is copiously precipitated 
from urine in such circumstances out of the 
body. 

Species 3. The bone earth calculus. Its 
surface, according to Dr. Wollaston, is ge- 
nerally pale brown, smooth, and when sawed 
through it appears of a laminated texture, 
easily separable into concentric crusts. Some- 

_ times, also, each lamina is striated in a di- 
rection perpendicular to the surface, as from 
an assemblage cf crystalline needles. It is 
difficult to fuse this calculus by the blow- 
pipe, but it dissolves readily in dilute mu- 
riatic acid, from which it is precipitable by 
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ammonia. This species, as described by 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin, was white, with- 
out, lustre, friable, staining the hands, 
paper, and cloth. It had much of a chalky 
appearance, and broke under the forceps, 
and was intimately mixed with a gelatinous 
matter, which is leftina membraneous form, 
when the earthy salt is withdrawn by dilute 
muriatic acid. Dr. Henry says, that he has 
never been able to recognise a calculus of 
pure phosphate of lime in any of the col- 
lections which he has examined ; nor did he 
ever find the preceding species in a pure 
state, though a caleulus in Mr. White’s 
collection contained more than 90 per cent. 
of ammonia-magnesian phosphate. 

Species 4. The fusible calculus. This is 
a very friable concretion, of a white colour, 
resembling chalk in appearance and texture ; 
it often breaks into layers, and exhibits a 
glittering appearance internally, from inter- 
mixture of the crystals of triple phosphate. 
Sp. gray. from 1.14 to 1.47. Soluble in 
dilute muriatic and nitric acids, but net in 
alkaline lixivia. ‘Fhe nucleus is generally 
lithic acid. In 4 instances only out of 187, 
did Dr. Henry find the ealculus composed 
throughout of the earthy phosphates. The 
analysis of fusible calculus is easily perform- 
ed by distilled vinegar, which at a gentle 
heat dissolves the ammonia-magnesian phos~ 
phate, but not the phosphate of lime; the 
latter may be taken up by dilute muriatic 
acid. ‘The lithic acid present will remain, 
and may be recognised by its solubility im 
the water of pure potassa or soda. Or the 
lithic acid may, in the first instance, be re- 
moved by the alkali, which expels the am- 
monia, and leaves the phosphate of magne- 
sia and lime. | 

Species 5. The mulberry calculus. Its 
surface is rough and tuberculated ; colour 
deep reddish-brown. Sometimes it is pale 
brown, of a‘crystalline texture, and covered 
with flat octohedral crystals. This calculus 
has commonly the density and hardness of 
ivory, asp. grav. from 1.4 to 1.98,- and ex- 
hales the odour of semen when sawed. A 
moderate red heat converts it into carbonate 
of lime. It does not dissolve in alkaline 
lixivia, but slowly. and with difficulty in 
acids. When the oxalate of lime is voided 
directly after leaving the kidney, it is of a 
greyish-brown colour, composed ef small 
cohering spherules, sometimes with a polished 
surface resembling hempseed. They are 
easily recognised by their insolubility in 
muriatic acid, and their swelling up and pass- 
ing into pure lime before the blowpipe. 
Mulberry calculi contain always an admix- 
ture of other substances besides oxalate of 
lime. These are, uric acid, phosphate of 
lime, and animal matter in dark flocculi. 
The colouring matter of these calculi is pro- 
bably effused blood. Dr. Henry. rates the 
frequency. of this species at 1 in 17 of the 
whole which he has compared; and out of 
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187 calculi, he found that.-17 were formed 
round nuclei of oxalate of lime. 

Species 6. The cystic-oxide calculus. It 
resembles a little the triple phosphate, or 
more exactly magnesian limestone. It is 
somewhat tough when cut, and has a pecu- 
liar greasy lustre. Its usual colour is pale 
brown, bordering on straw yellow; and its 
texture is irregularly crystalline. It unites 
in solution with acids and alkalies, crystal- 
lizing with both. Alkohol precipitates it 
from nitric acid. It does not become red 
with nitric acid ; and it has no effect upon 
vegetable blues. Neither water, alkohol, nor 
ether dissolves it. It is decomposed by heat 
into carbonate of ammonia and oil, leaving 
a minute residuum of phosphate of lime. 
This concretion is of very rare occurrence. 
Dr. Henry states its frequency to the whole 
as 10 to 985.. In two which he examined, 
the nucleus was the same substance with the 
rest of the concretion; and in a third, the 
nucleus of an uric acid calculus was a small 
spherule of cystic oxide. Hence, as Dr. 
Marcet has remarked, this oxide appears to 
be in reality the production of the kidneys, 
and not, as its name would import, to be 
generated in the bladder. It might be 
called with propriety renal oxide, if its emi- 
nent discoverer should think fit. 

Species 7. The alternating calculus. The 
surface of this calculus is usually white like 
chalk, and friable or semicrystalline, aceord- 
ing as the exterior coat is the calcareous or 
ammonia-magnesian phosphate. They are 
frequently of a large size, and contain a 
nucleus of lithic acid, Sometimes the two 
phosphates form alternate layers round the 
nucleus. The above are the most common 
alternating calculi ; next are those of oxa- 
late of lime with phosphates; then oxalate 
of lime with lithic acid; and lastly, those in 
which the three substances alternate. The 
alternating, taken all together, occur in 10 
out of 25, in Dr. Henry’s list; the lithic 
acid with phosphates, as 10 to 48; the oxa~- 
late of lime with phosphates, as 10 to 116; 
the oxalate of lime with lithic acid, as 10 to 
170; the oxalate of lime with lithic acid 
and phosphates, as 10 to 265. 

_ Species 8. The compownd calculus. This 
consists of a mixture of lithic acid with the 
phesphates in variable proportions, and is 
eonsequently variable in its appearance. 
Sometimes the alternating layers are so thin 
as to be undistinguishable by the eye, when 
their nature can be determined only by che- 
mical analysis. This species, in Dr. Henry’s 
list, forms 10 in 235. About 1-40th of the 
calculi examined by Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
were compound. 

Species 9. has been already described. 

In almost all calculi, a central nucleus 
may be discovered, sufficiently small to have 
descended through the ureters into the Wad- 
der. The disease of stone is to be consiay”- 


ed, therefore, essentially and originally as 
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belonging to the kidneys. Its increase in 
the bladder may be occasioned, either by ex- 
posure to urine that contains an excess of 
the same ingredient as that composing the 
nucleus, in which case it will be uniformly 
constituted throughout; or if the morbid 
nucleus deposit should cease, the concretion 
will then acquire a coating of the earthy 
phosphates. It becomes, therefore, highly 
important to ascertain the nature of the most. 
predominant nucleus. Out-of 187 calculi 
examined by Dr. Henry, 17 were formed 
round nuclei of oxalate of lime; 3 round 
nuclei of cystic oxide ; 4 round nuclei of the 
earthy phosphates ; 2 round extraneous sub- 
stances; and in 3.the nucleus was replaced 
by a small cavity, occasioned probably by the 
shrinking of some animal matter, round 
which the ingredients of the calculi (fusible) 
had been deposited. Rau has shown by,ex- 
periment, that pus may form the nucleus of 
an urinary concretion. The remaining 158 
calculi of Dr. Henry’s list, had central 
nuclei composed chiefly of lithic acid. It 
appears also, thatin a very great majority of 
the cases referred to by him, the disposition 
to secrete an excess of lithic acid has been 
the essential cause of the origin of stone, 
Hence it becomes a matter of great import 
ance to enquire, what are the circumstances 
which contribute to its excessive production, 
and to ascertain by what plan of diet and 
medicine this morbid action of the kidneys 
may best be obviated or removed. A cal- 
culus in Mr. White’s collection had for its 
nucleus a fragment of a bougie, that had 
slipped into the bladder. It belonged to the 
fusible species, consisting of, 

20 phosphate of lime, 

60 ammonia-magnesian phosphate, 

10 lithic acid, 

10 animal matter. 


100 

In some instances, though these are “com- 
paratively very few, a morbid secretion of 
the earthy phosphates in excess, is the cause 
of the formation of stone, Dr. Henry re- 
lates the case of a gentleman, who, during 
paroxysms of gravel, preceded by severe sick- 
ness and vomiting, voided urine as opaque 
as milk, which deposited a great quantity of 
an impalpable powder, consisting of the cal- 
careous and triple phosphate in nearly equal 
proportions. ‘The weight of the body was 
rapidly reduced from 188 to 100 pounds, 
apparently by the abstraction of the earth of 
his bones; for there was. no emaciation of 
the muscles corresponding to the above di- 
minution. 

The first rational views on the treatment 


of calculous disorders, were given by Dr. 


Wollaston. These have been followed up 
lately by some very judicious observations of 
Mr. Brande, in the 12th, 15th, and 16th 
numbers of his Journal; and also by Dr. 
Marcet, in his excellent treatise already re- 
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ferred to. Of the many substances con- 
tained in human urine, -there -are rarely 
more than three which constitute gravel ; viz. 
calcareous phosphate, ammonia-magnesian 
phosphate, and lithie acid. The. former 
two form a white sediment ; the latter, a red 
or brown. The urine is always an acidu- 
lous secretion. Since by this excess of acid, 
the earthy salts, or white matter, are held in 
solution, whatever disorder of the system, 
or impropriety of food and medicine, dimi- 
nishes that acid excess, favours the formation 
of white deposite. The internal use of acids 
was‘shown by Dr. Wollaston to be the ap- 
priate remedy in this case. 

_. White gravel is frequently symptomatic 
of disordered digestion, arising from excess 
in eating or drinking; and it is often pro- 
duced by too farinaceous a diet. (It is also 
occasioned by the indiscreet use of magnesia, 
soda water, or alkaline medicines in general. 
Medical practitioners, as well as their pa- 
tients, ignorant of chemistry, have often 
committed fatal mistakes, by considering the 
white gravel, passed on the administration of 
alkaline medicines, as the dissolution of the 
calculus itself; and have hence pushed a 
practice, which has rapidly increased the 
size of the stone. Magnesia, in many cases, 
acts more injuriously than alkali, in precipi- 
tating insoluble phosphate from the urine. 
The acids of urine, which, by their excess, 
hold the earths in solution, are the phos- 
phoric, lithic, and carbonic. Mr. Brande has 
uniformly obtained the latter acid, by placing 
urine under an exhausted receiver; and 
he has formed carbonate of barytes, by 
dropping barytes water into urine recently 
voided. 

The appearance of white sand does not 
seem deserving of much attention, where it 
is merely occasional, following indigestion 
brought on by an accidental excess. But if 
it invariably follows meals, and if it be ob- 
served in the urine, not as a mere deposit, 
but at the time the last drops are voided, it 
becomes a matter of importance, as the fore- 
runner of other and serious forms of the dis- 
order. It has been sometimes viewed as the 
effect of irritable bladder, where it was in 
reality the cause. Acids are the proper re- 
medy, and unless some peculiar tonic effect 
be sought for in sulphuric acid, the ve- 
getable acids ought to be preferred. ‘Tartar, 
or itsacid, may be prescribed with advan- 
tage, but the best medicine is citric acid, in 
daily doses of from 5 to 30 grains. Persons 
returning from warm climates, with dyspep- 
tic and hepatic disorders, often void this 
white gfavel, for which they have recourse 
to empyrical solvents, for the most part alka- 
line, and are deeply injured. They ought 
to adopt an acidulous diet, abstaining from 
soda water, alkalies, malt liquor, madeira and 
port ; to eat salads, with acid fruits; and if 
habit requires it, a glass of cyder, champagne, 
or claret, but the less of these fermented li- 
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quors the better... An effervescing draught 
is often very beneficial, made by dissolving 
30 grains of bicarbonate of potassa, and 20 
of citric acid, in separate tea-cups of water, 
mixing.the solution in a large tumbler, and 
drinking the whole during the effervescence. 
This dose may be repeated 3 or 4 times 
a-day. The carbonic acid -of the above 
medicine enters the circulation, and passing 
off by} the bladder, is useful in’ retaining, 
particularly, the triple phosphate in solution, 
as was first pointed out by Dr. Wollaston. 
The bowels should be kept regular by-me- 
dicine and moderate exercise. The febrile 
affections of children are frequently attend=- 
ed by an apparently formidable deposit of 
white sand in the urine. A dose of calome 
will generally carry off both the fever and 
the sand. Air, exercise, bark, bitters, mine- 
ral tonics, are in like manner often success- 
ful in removing the urinary complaints of 
grown up persons. ~ , 
In considering the red gravel, it'is neces- 
sary to distinguish between those cases in 
which the sand is actually voided, and those 
in which it is deposited, after some hours, 
from originally limpid urine. In the first, 
the sabulous appearance is an alarming in- 
dication ‘of a tendency to form caleuli; in 
the second, it is often merely a fleeting 
symptom of indigestion. Should it fre- 
quently’ recur, however, it is not to be dis- 
regarded. 
Bicarbonate of potassa or soda is the pro- 
per, remedy for the red sand, or lithic acid 
deposit. The alkali may often be benefi- 
cially combined with opium. Ammonia, or 
its crystallised carbonate, may be resorted to 
with advantage, where symptoms of indiges- 
tion” are brought on by the other alkalies ; 
and particularly in red gravel connected 
with gout, in which the joints and kidneys 
are affected by turns. Where potassa and 
soda have been so long employed as to dis- 
agree with the stomach, to create nausea, 
flatulency, a sense of weight, pain, and other 
symptoms of indigestion, magnesia may be 
prescribed with the best effects: The ten- 
dency which it has to accumulate in danger~- 
ous quantities in the intestines, and to form 
a white sediment in urine, calls on the prac- 
titioner to look minutely after its adminis- 
tration. It should be oecasionally alternated 
with other laxative medicines. Magnesia 
dissolved in carbonic acid, as Mr. Scheweppe 
used to prepare it many years ago, by the 
direction of Mr. Brande, is an elegant form 
of exhibiting this remedy. . 
‘Care must be had not to push the alka- 
line medicines too far, lest they give rise to 
the deposition of earthy phosphates in the 
urine. 
Cases occur in which the sabulous depo- 
sit consists of a mixture of lithic acid with 
the phosphates. The sediment of urine in 
inflammatory disorders is sometimes of this 
nature ; and of those persons who habitually 
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indulge inexcess of wine; as also of those 
who, labouring under hepatic affections, se- 
crete much albumen in their urine. Purges, 
tonics, and nitric acid, which is the solvent 
of both the above sabulous matters, are the 
appropriate remedies. The best diet for pa- 
tients labouring under the lithic deposit, is 
a vegetable.» Dr. Wollaston’s fine observa- 
tion, that the excrement of birds fed solely 
upon animal matter, is in a great measure 
lithic acid, and the curious fact since ascer- 
tained, that the excrement of the boa con- 
strictor, fed also entirely on animals, is pure 
lithic acid, concur in giving force to the 
above dietetic prescription. A week’s ab- 
stinence from animal food has been known 
to relieve a fit. of lithic acid gravel, where 
the alkalies were of little avail. But we must 
not carry the vegetable system so far as to 
produce flatulency and indigestion. 

Such are the principal circumstances con- 
nected with the disease of gravel in its inci- 
pient or sabulousstate. The calculi formed 
in the kidneys are, as we have said above, 
either lithic, oxalic, or cystic; and very rare- 
ly indeed of the phosphate species. An aque- 
ous regimen, moderate exercise on horseback 
when not accompanied with much irritation, 
cold bathing, and mild aperients, along with 
the appropriate chemical medicines, must be 
prescribed in kidney cases... These are par- 
ticularly requisite immediately after acute 


pain in the region of the ureter, andinflam- - 


matory symptoms have led to the belief that 
a nucleus has descended into the bladder. 
Purges, diuretics, and diluents, ought to be 
liberally enjoined. A large quantity of mu- 
cus streaked with blood, or of a purulent 
aspect, and hemorrhagy, are frequent symp- 
toms of the passage of the stone into the 
bladder. 

When a stone has once lodged in the 
bladder, and increased there to such a size 
as no longer to be capable of passing through 
the urethra, it is generally allowed by all 
who have candidly considered the subject, 
and who are qualified by experience to be 
judges, that the stone can never again be 
dissolved ; and although it is possible that it 
may become so loosened in its texture as to 
be voided piecemeal, or gradually to crumble 
away, the event is so rare as to be barely 
probable. 

By examining collections of calculi we 
learn, that in by far the greater number of 
cases, a nucleus of lithic acid is enveloped 
in a crust of the phosphates. Our endea- 
vours must therefore be directed towards re- 
ducing the excess of lithic acid in the urine 
to its natural standard; or, on the other 
hand, to lessen the tendency to the deposition 
of the phosphates. The urine must be sub- 
mitted to chemical examination, and a suit- 
able course of diet and medicines prescribed. 
But the chemical remedies must be regulat- 
ed nicely, so as to hit the happy equilibrium, 
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in which no ‘deposit will be formed. Here 
is a powerful call on the physicians and sur- 
geons to make themselves thoroughly versant 
in chemical science; for they will otherwise: 
commit the most dangerous blunders in cal- 
culous complaints, 

‘ The idea of . dissolving a calculus of 
uric acid in the bladder, by the internal use 
of the caustic alkalies,’ says Mr. Brande, 
‘ appears too absurd to merit serious refuta- 
tion.’ In respect to the phosphates, it 
seems possible by keeping up an unusual 
acidity in the urine, so far to soften a crust 
of the calculus, as to make it crumble down, 
or admit of being abraded by the sound; 
but this is the utmost that can be looked for; 
and the lithic nucleus will still remain. 
‘ These considerations,’ adds. Mr. Brande, 
‘ independent of more urgent reasons, show 
the futility of attempting the solution of a 
stone of the bladder by the injection of acid 
and alkaline solutions. In respect to the - 
alkalies, if sufficiently strong to act upon the 
uric crust of the calculus, they would cer- 
tainly injure the coats of the bladder; they 
would otherwise become inactive by combi- 
nation with the acids of the urine, and they 
would form a dangerous precipitate from the 
same cause.’"—* It therefore appears to me, 
that Fourcroy and others, who have advised, 
the plan of injection, have thought little of 
all these obstables to success, and have re- 
garded the bladder as a lifeless receptacle 
into which, as into an India rubber bottle, 
almost any solvent might be injected with 
impunity.’ — Journal . of Science, vol. viii. 
p- 216, ; ; 

It does not appear that the peculiarities of 
water in different districts, have any influence 
upon the production of calculous disorders. 
Dr. Wollaston’s discovery of the analogy be- 
tween urinary and gouty concretions has 
led to the trial in gravel of the vinuwm colchi- 
ci, the specific for gout. By a note to Mr. 
Brande’s dissertation we learn, that benefit 
has been derived from it in a case of red 
gravel, 

Dr. Henry confirms the above precepts in 
the following decided language. ‘ These 
cases, and others of the same kind, which I 
think it unnecessary to mention, tend to dis- 
courage all attempts to dissolve a stone sup- 
posed to consist of uric acid, after it has at- 
tained considerable size in the bladder; all 
that can be effected under such circum- 
stances by alkaline medicines appears, as Mr, 
Brande has remarked, to be the precipitating 
upon it a coating of the earthy phosphates 
from the urine, a sort of concretion which; 
as has been observed by various practical 
writers, increases much more rapidly than 
that consisting of uric acid only. The same 
unfavourable inference may be drawn also 
from the dissections of those persons in 
whom a stone was supposed to be dissolved 
by alkaline‘medicines ; for in these instances 
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it has been found either encysted, or placed 
out of the reach of the sound by an enlarge- 
ment of the prostate gland.’ 

The urinary calculus of a dog, examined. 
by Dr. Pearson, was found to consist princi- 
pally of the phosphates of lime and ammo- 
nia, with animal matter. Several taken 
from horses, were of a similar composition. 
One of a rabbit consisted chiefly of carbo- 
nate of lime and animal matter, with perhaps 
a little phosphoric acid. A quantity of sabu- 
lous matter, neither crystallised nor concrete, 
is sometimes found in the bladder of the 
horse: in one instance there were nearly 45 
pounds, These appear to consist of carbo- 
nate of lime and animal matter. A calculus 
of a cat gave Fourcroy three parts of car- 
bonate, and one of the phosphate of lime. 
That of a pig, according to Berthollet, was 
phosphate of lime. 

The renal calculus in man appears to be 
of the same nature as the urinary. In that 
of the horse, Fourcroy found 3 parts of car- 
bonate, and one of phosphate of lime. Dr. 
Pearson, in one instance, carbonate of lime, 
and animal matter; in two others, phos- 
phates of lime and ammonia, with animal 
matter. 

Arthritic calculi, or those formed in the 
joints of gouty persons, were once supposed 
to be carbonate of lime, whence they were 
called chalkstones ; afterward it was suppos- 
ed that they were phosphate of lime ; but 
Dr. Wollaston has shown, that they are li- 
thate of soda. ‘The calculi found sometimes 
in the pineal, prostate, salivary, and bron~- 
chial glands, in the pancreas, in the corpora 
cavernosa penis, and between the muscles, 
as well as the tartar, as it is called, that in- 
crusts the teeth, appear to be phosphate of 
lime. Dr. Crompton, however, examined 
a calculus taken from the lungs of a de- 
ceased soldier, which consisted of lime 45, 
carbonic acid 37, albumen and water 18. 
It was very hard, irregularly spheroidal, and 
meastired about 64 inches in circumference. 

It has been observed, that the lithic acid, 
which constitutes the chief part of most 
human urinary calculi, and abounds in the 
arthritic, has been found in no phytivorous 
animal; and hence has been deduced a prac- 
tical inference, that abstinence from animal 
food would prevent their formation. But 
we are inclined to think this conclusion too 
hasty. The cat is carnivorous ; but it ap- 
peared above, that the calculus of that ani- 
mal is equally destitute of lithic acid. If, 
therefore, we would form any deduction 
with respect to regimen, we must look for 
something used by man, exclusively of ali 
other animals; and this is obviously found 
in fermented liquors, but apparently in no- 
thing else: and this practical inference is 
sanctioned by the most respectable medical 
authorities, ; 

.. The following valuable. criteria of the 
different kinds of urinary calculi, have been 
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given by M. Berzelius in his treatise on the 
use of the blowpipe : 

‘1. We may recognise calculi formed of 
uric acid, from their being carbonized and 
smoking with an animal odour, when heated 
by themselves on charcoal or platinum-foil. 
They dwindle away at the blowpipe flame. 
Towards the end, they burn with an increase 
of light ; and leave a small quantity of very 
white alkaline ashes. 

‘ Todistinguish these concretions from other 
substances, which comport themselves in the 
above manner, we must try a portion of the 
calculus by the humid way. Thus atenth of 
a grain of this calculus being put on a thin 
plate of glass or platinum, along with a drop 
of nitric acid, we must heat it at the flame of 


the lamp. The uric acid dissolves with ef- 
fervescence. The matter, when dried with 


precaution to prevent it from charring, is ob- 
tained in a fine red colour. If the calculus 
contains but little uric acid, the substance 
sometimes blackens by this process. We 
must then take a new portion of the concre- 
tion, and after having dissolved it in nitric 
acid, remove it from the heat: the solution, 
when nearly dry, is to be allowed to cool and 
become dry. We then expose it, sticking to 
its support, to the warm vapour of caustic 
ammonia. (From water of ammonia heated 
in a tea-spoon).: This ammoniacal vapour 
develops a beautiful red colour in it. We may 
also moisten the dried matter with a little 
weak water of ammonia. 

‘If the concretions are a mixture of uric 
acid, and earthy phosphate, they carbonize 
and consume like the above, but their resi- 
duum is more bulky ; it is not alkaline, nor 
soluble in water. They exhibit with nitric 
acid and.ammonia, the fine red colour of uric 
acid. Their ashes contain phosphate of lime, 
or of lime and magnesia, 

‘2. The calculi of urate of soda are hardly 
met with except in the concretions round the 
articulations of gouty patients. When heated 
alone upon charcoal, they blacken, exhaling 
an empyreumatic animal odour; they are 
with difficulty reduced into ashes, which are 
strongly alkaline, and are capable of vitrify- 
ing silica. When there are earthy salts 
(phosphates) in these concretions, they afford 
a whitish or opaque grey glass. 

‘3. Lhe calculi of urate of ammonia com- 
port themselves at the blowpipe like those of 
uric acid. A drop of caustic potassa makes 
them exhale, at a moderate heat, much am- 
monia. We must not confound this odour 
with the slight ammoniaco-lixivial smell, 
which potassa disengages from the greater 
part of animal substances. Urate of soda is 
likewise found in these calculi. . 

‘4. Calculi of phosphate of lime. They 
blacken, with the exhalation of an empyreu- 
matic animal odour, without melting of 
themselves at the blowpipe, but whiten into 
an evident calcareous phosphate. With soda 
they swell up without vitrifying. Dissolved 
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in boracic acid, and fused along with a 
little iron, they yield a bead of phosphuret 
of iron. 

°5. Calculi of ammoniaco-magnesian phos- 
phate, heated alone on a plate of platinum, 
exhale the empyreumatic animal odour, at 
the same time blackening, swellirig up, and 
becoming finally greyish-white. A kind of 
greyish-white enamel is in this manner ob- 
tained. With borax they melt into a glass, 
which is transparent, or which becomes of a 
milky-white on cooling. Soda in small 
quantity causes them to fuse into a frothy 
white slag , a larger quantity of soda makes 
them infusible. They yield, with iron and 
boracic acid, a bead of phosphuret of iron; 
with nitrate of cobalt, a glass of a deep red or 

brown. If salts of lime exist in these 
concretions, the mixture of them is less 
fusible. ; 

‘6. Calculi of oxalate of lime, exposed to 
the blowpipe, exhale at first the urinous 
smell ; they become first of a dull colour at 
the flame, and afterwards their colour bright- 
ens.. What remains after a moderate igni- 
tion, effervesces with nitric acid. After a 
smart jet of the flame, there remains quick- 
lime on the charcoal, which reacts like an 
alkali on the colour of litmus, wild mallow 
flower, or cabbage, and slakes with water. 
But this does not happen when the residuum 
consists of calcareous phosphate. 

‘7. The siliceous calculus, heated alone, 
leaves sub-coriaceous or: infusible ashes. 
Treated with a little soda, these dissolve 
with effervescence, but slowly, jeaving a 
bead of glass of a grey colour, or of little 
‘transparency. 

“8. Lastly, the cystic oxide calculi afford 
nearly the same results as uric acid at the 
blowpipe. They readily take fire, burning 
with a bluish-green flame, without melting, 
with the disengagement of a lively and very 
peculiar acid odour, which has some affinity 
to that of cyanogen. ‘Their ashes, which 
are not alkaline, redissolve by a jet of the 
flame, into a greyish-white mass. They do 
not yield a red colowx~in their treatment 
with nitric acid, like the uric acid concre- 
tions.’ ”’ 

The causes of the Generation of Urinary 
Calculi. 

To enquire into the causes by which 
urinary concretions are produced, is both 
interesting and useful, however attended with 
the greatest difficulties. The writings of 
medical authors are full of conjectures and 
hypotheses with regard to this subject, on 
which nothing could be ascertained before 
we had acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the nature of urinary concretions. . It is 
owing to this circumstance that the most 
enlightened physicians acquiesced in ascrib- 
ing the immediate cause of them to a 
superabundance of terreous matter in the 
urine; and Boerhaave, as well as, particu- 
larly, Van Swieten, imagined that the urine 
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of all men contained calculous matter in the 
natural state, and that, for the generation of 
stones, a nucleus was only required, to 
attract it. That this: may be the case, in 
some instances, is proved by frequent expe- 
rience; but stones produced by foreign 
bodies, that have accidentally got into the 
urethra or bladder, are ‘always white and 
composed of phosphates of earths, and 
seldom or never covered with lithic acid, 
a substance which is observed to form the 
stones that most frequently occur; but even 
in these the nucleus consists of a substance 
formed in the body itself, as a particle de- 
scended from the kidneys, &c. which must, 
therefore, have necessarily. originated in a 
peculiar internal cause. A superabundance 
of uric acid in stony patients, and its more 
copious generation than in a sound state, 
though it seems to be one of the principal 
and most certain causes, is by no means sa- 
tisfactory, as it only explains the precipita- 
tion of stony matter from the urine, but not 
why it unites in strata, A coagulating sub- 
stance is required for separating, attracting, 
and, as it were, agelutinating the conden- 
sible particles that are precipitated. ‘This 
substance is undoubtedly the animal matter 
which we have constantly found in all cal- 
culous masses, and which seems to consti- 
tute the basis of stones, like the membraneous 
gelatina that of bones. It is known that 
the urine of calculous patients is generally 
muddy, ductile, in threads, slimy, and as if 
mixed with albumen, which quality it 
obtains at the moment when the ammonia 
is disengaged, or on the addition of potassa 
that separates it from the acid in which it 
was dissolved; and in all cases of super- 
abundance of lithic. acid the urine contains 
a great quantity of that animal matter, 
which promotes the precipitation of it, and 
attracts, and unites the particles thus sepa- 
rated. Hence it appears, that every thing 
capable of increasing the quantity of that 
pituitous gluten in. the urine, may be con- 
sidered as the remote cause of the formation: 
of calculi. And the old ideas on pituitous 
temperaments, or superabundant pituita, &e. 
which were thought to dispose people to a 
calculus, seem to be connected with the 
late discoveries on the nature of urinary 
stones. Though the animal matter appears 
to be different in different calculi, yet it is 
certain, that every calculous substance con- 
tains an animal gluten, from which its con- 
crete and solid state arises; whence we may 
fairly state the superabundance of that sub- 
stance as the chief and principal cause of the: 
formation of calculi. 
There are, however, other causes which 
seem to have a particular influence on. the 
nature of urinary stones, and the strata in 
which they are formed ; but it is extremely 
difficult to penetrate and to explain them. 
We are, for instance, entirely ignorant of 
the manner in which urinary stones are 
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formed~ from: the oxalate of lime; though, 
from their occurring more frequently in. 
children than in adults, we might be en-: 
titled to ascribe them to a disposition to 
acor, a cause considered by Boerhaave as 
the general source of a great number of 
diseases incident to the infantile age. This 
opinion seems to be proved by the ideas of 
Bonhomme, physician at Avignon, on the 
oxalic or saccharic acid, as the cause of 
mollities ossium in the rickets; by this acid 
being discovered in a species of saliva by 
Brugnatelli; and, lastly, by an observation 
ef Turgais, who found this acid in the urine 
of a child diseased with worms. We but 
rarely observe saccharic acid in the human 
body, which appears to be mostly adventi- 
tious, and by which the animal matter is 
rendered coagulable, and deposited, or pre- 
cipitated, with the oxalate of lime; or the 
oxalic acid decomposes the phosphate of 
lime, and forms an insoluble combination, 
incapable of being any longer kept dissolved 
in the urine. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to determine how far the constitu- 
tion of the body is connected with that par- 
ticular disposition in the urine, of precipi- 
tating sometimes phosphate of lime mixed 
with oxalate of lime, sometimes phosphate of 
ammoniacal magnesia, either by itself or 
mixid with lithic acid, &c. &c. Who can 
explain the reason why, of 600 stones, there 
were only two in which siliceous earth could 
be traced? Still more difficult is it to ex- 
plain the causes why the above substances 
precipitate either at once or in: different 
strata; but it may suffice to have shown how 
many observations and experiments are re- 
quired, and what accurate attention and. per- 


severance are necessary, in order to throw 


light on so difficult a subject. 

_ The means to be employed in calculous 
complaints must vary according to circum- 
stances. . Permanent relief can be obtained 
only by the removal of the morbid concre- 
tion; and where this is of too large a size to 
be passed by the natural outlet, the operation 
of lithotomy becomes necessary. Various 
remedies indeed have been proposed as capa- 
ble of dissolving urinary calculi; and some 
of them are certainly useful in palliating the 
symptoms, and perhaps preventing the form- 
ation of fresh calculous matter: but ex- 
perience has not-sanctioned their efficacy as 
actual. lithontriptics; and by delaying the 
operation, we: not*only incur the risk of 
organic disease being produced, but the con- 
cretion may also become friable externally, 
so as to be with more difficulty removed. 
Sometimes, however, the advanced age of the 
patient, the complication with organic dis- 
ease, or the exhausted state of the system, 
may render an operation inexpedient ; or he 
may not be willing to submit to it; we shall 


then ‘find some advantage from the use of 


chemical remedies, according to the morbid 
quality of the urine; that.is generally from: 
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alkaline or earthy preparations, where a red 
deposit appears, and from acids where there’ 
is a white sediment. Tonic medicines may 
also be useful, and some of the mild astrin- 
gents, especially uva ursi, and occasional 
narcotics, where violent pain attends ; some- 
times an inflammatory tendency may require 
fomentations, the local abstraction of blood, 
and other antiphlogistic measures. The most 
likely plan of effecting a solution of the 
calculus must certainly be that proposed by 
Fourcroy, namely, injecting suitable liquids 
into the bladder. The most common calculi, 
containing uric acid, are readily soluble in a 
solution of potassa, or soda, weak enough to 
be held in the mouth, or even. swallowed. 
without inconvenience ; those which consist 
of phosphoric acid neutralised by lime, or 
other base, the next in frequency, dissolve in. 
nitric or muriatic acid of no greater strength ; 
the most’ rare ‘variety, made up mostly of 
oxalate of lime, may be dissolved, but very 
slowly, in nitric acid, or solutions of the 
fixed alkaline carbonates, weak enough not 
to irritate the bladder. However, it is not 
easy to ascertain which of these solvents is: 
proper in a particular case, for most calculi 
are not uniform throughout, owing probably 
to the urine having varied during their form- 
ation, so that the examination of this secre- 
tion will not certainly indicate the injection 
required. The plan recommended therefore: 
is, the bladder having been evacuated, and 
washed: out with tepid water, to inject first 
the alkaline solution heated to the tempera- 
ture of the body, and direct it to be retained 
for half an hour, or longer, if the person can 
bear it ; then to the liquor voided and filtered: 
add a little muriatic acid, which will cause 
a white precipitate, if there be any uric acid: 
dissolved ; and so long as this happens, the 
same injection should be used, otherwise 
diluted muriatic acid is to be thrown in, and 
ammonia added to it when discharged ; 
whereby phosphate of lime, if there be any, 
is precipitated: and when neither of these 
succeeds, diluted nitric acid is to be tried ; 
in each case varying the injection from time 
to time, as that previously used loses its effi- 
cacy. However, there appears one source of 
error in this method; namely, that the urine 
secreted, while the liquid is retained, may 
give rise to a precipitate, though none of the 
calculus may have been dissolved ; it would: 
therefore be proper to examine the urine 
previously, as well as occasionally during . 
the use of injections, and, if necessary, cor- 
rect its quality by the exhibition of proper 
internal medicines. See Lithontriptics and: 
Lithotonvy. 

Catcutus pitiaris. See Gall-stone. 

CALDA’RIUM. | (From caleo, to make: 
hot.) A vessel in the baths of the engtentsy: 
to hold hot water. - 

CALEFA’CIENT. ( Giilefncionaas from. 
calidus,» warm, and. facio, . to .make.):. 
A medicine, or other substance, which. . 
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excites a degree of warmth in the parts 
to which it is applied: as. piper,  spiri- 
tus vini, &c. . They belong to the class of 
stimulants. 

CALE’NDULA. (Quod singulis calen- 
dis, i. e. mensibus, fiorescat ; so called be- 
cause it flowers every. month.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Poly- 
gamia necessuria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the sin- 
gle marigold. See Calendula officinalis. 

CaLENDULA aLrina. The mountain 
arnica. See Arnica montana. 

. CaLENDULA ARvENsIS. The wild mari- 
gold. See Caltha palustris. 

CALENDULA OFFICINALIS. Garden mari- 
gold. Calendula sativa; Chrysanthemum ; 
Sponsa solis; Caltha vulgaris. The flowers 
and leaves of this plant, Calendula :—semini- 
bus cymbiformibus, muricatis, incurvatis omni- 
bus, of Linnzus, have been exhibited medi- 
cinally: the former, as aperients in uterine 
obstructions and icteric disorders, and as 
diaphoretics in exanthematous fevers; the 
latter, as gentle aperients, and to promote 
the secretions in general. 

CaLENDULA PALUsTRIS. Common single 
marsh-marigold. See Caltha palustris. 

-CA’LENTURE. A febrile delirium, 
said to be peculiar to sailors, wherein they 
imagine the sea to be green fields, and will 
throw themselves into it if not restrained. 
Bonetus, Dr. Oliver, and Dr. Stubbs, give 
an account of it. 

Catr’stum. The Indian name of a tree 
which grows in Malabar, the bark of which 
made into an ointment with butter, cures 
convulsions from wounds, and heals ulcers. 
The juice of the bark cures the aphthe, and, 
taken inwardly, the dysentery. — Ray. 

Calf’s snout. See Antirrhinum. 

Ca‘u1. (Arabian.) The same as kali. 

Cauicua’ra. The white-thorn. 

CA’LIDUS. In medical language, it 
is commonly used for animal heat, or the vis 
vite : thus, calidum animale innatum.. 

Catip# rLrant#. (From calor, heat.) 
Plants that are natives of warm climates. 

Cauie'ra. (From xadms, a nest, which 
it somewhat resembles.) Calliette. A ‘fungus 
growing on the juniper-tree. 

CALI’GO. (Caligo, ginis. fem.) A 
disease of the eye, known by diminished or 
destroyed. sight ; and by the interposition of 
a dark body between the object and the 
retina. It is arranged by Cullen in the class 
Locales, and order Dysesthesia. The species 
of caligo are distinguished according to the 
situation of the interposed. body : thus caligo 
lentis, caligo cornee, caligo pupille, .caligo 
humorum, and caligo palpebrarum. 

Catima’cua. The cassia-lignea, or cassia- 
tree of Malabar. 

Caui'mia. The lapis calaminaris. 

CA/LIX. (Caliz, icis. m.; from kahuna, 
to cover.) See Calyz. 
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Catiz’ym. (From xaAdurw, to adorn.) 
Callaon. The gills of a cock, which Galen 


says, is food not to be praised or .con- 
demned. 
CALLE’NA. 


A kind of salt-petre. 

Ca’tu. , Nodes in the gout.—Galen. 

Catia. (From kados, beautiful.) A 
name of the chamomile. 

CaLiice’puaRA. (From kados, good, 
and Brepapov, the eyelid.) Medicines, or 
compositions, appropriated to the eye-lids. 

CALLICO’CCA. The name of a genus 


of plants in the Linnzan system. | Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
Catticocca Irecacuanua. The plant 


from which ipecacuan root is obtained was 
long unknown; it was said by some writers 
to be the Psychotria emetica: Class, . Pen- 
tandria ; Order, Monogynia : by others, the 
Viola ipecacuanha, a syngenesious plant of 
the order Monogynia. It is now ascertained 
to be neither, but a small. plant called Calli- 
cocca ipecacuanha. ‘There are three sorts of 
ipecacuan to be met with in our shops, viz. 
the ash-coloured or grey, the brown, and the 
white. 

The ash-coloured is brought from Peru, 
and is a small wrinkled root, bent and con- 
torted into a great variety of figures, brought 
over in short pieces, full of wrinkles, and 
deep circular fissures, down to a small white 
woody fibre that runs in the middle of each 
piece: the cortical part is compact, brittle, 
looks smooth and resinous upon breaking : 
it has very little smell ;' the taste is bitterish 
and subacrid, covering ‘the tongue, as it were, 
with a kind of mucilage. ar 

The brown is small, somewhat more 
wrinkled than the foregoing’; of a brown or 
blackish colour without, and white within: 
this is brought from Brazil. 

The white sort is woody, and has no 
wrinkles, nor any perceptible bitterness in 
taste. The first, the ash-coloured or grey 
ipecacuan, is that usuaily preferred for me- 
dicinal use. The brown has been sometimes 
observed, even in a small dose, to produce 
violent effects. The white, though taken in 
a large one, has scarcely any effect at. all. 
Experience has proved that this medicine is 
the safest emetic with which we are acquaint- 
ed, having this peculiar advantage, that, if 
it does not operate by vomit, it readily passes 
off by the other emunctories. Ipecacuan 
was first introduced as an infallible remedy 
against dysenteries, and other inveterate 
fluxes, as diarrhoea, menorrhagia, leucor- 
rhoea, &c. and also in disorders proceeding 
from obstructions of long standing ; ; nor has 
it lost much of its reputation by time: its 
utility in these cases is thought to depend 
upon its restoring perspiration. . It has also 
been successfully employed in spasmodic 
asthma, catarrhal and consumptive cases. 
Nevertheless, its chief use is as a vomit, and 
in small doses, joined with opium, as a dia- 
phoretic. The officinal preparations are the 
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pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus, and the vinum 
ipecacuanhe. 

Catir’creas.. (From kados, good, and 
peas, meat; so named from its delicacy as 
food.) Sweet-bread. See Pancreas. 

Catui'conum. (From kados, beautiful, 
and ‘yovu, a knot, or joint; so named from 
its being handsomely jointed, like a cane.) 
The polygonum, or knot-grass. 

Cattioma’rcuus. The Gaullic name, 
in Marcellus Empiricus, of colt’s-foot. 

Ca’tuion. A kind of night-shade. 

Catuirny’LtLum. (From Kaddos, beauty, 
and @vaAAoy, a leaf.) See Adianthum. 

Caxuisrru‘rH1a. (From. kados, good, 
and spv0os, a sparrow; because it was said 
to fatten sparrows.) <A fig mentioned by 
Pliny, of a good taste. 

CALLITRI/CHE. (From, KadAos, 
beauty, and Spit, hair; so named because it 
has the appearance of long, beautiful hair ; 
or, according to Littleton, because it 
nourishes the hair, and makes it beautiful.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monandria ; Order, 


Digynia. Water starwort; Water chick- 
weed. 

2. The herb maidenhair. See dAdian- 
thum. 


CALLO’NE. (From rados, fair.) Hip- 
pocrates uses this word, to signify that 
decency and gravity of character and de- 
portment which it is necessary that all 
medical men should be possessed of. 

CALLO/SITAS. Callosity, or preter- 
natural hardness, 

CALLOSITY. Calositas. Hardness. 

CALLOSUS. Hard. Applied in sur- 
gery to parts which are morbidly hard; and, 
im botany, to seeds which are hard ; as those 
of the Citrus medica. 

CA’LLOUS. Callosus. Hardened or 
indurated ; as the callous edges of ulcers. 

CA'LLUS. (Callus, i..m.; and Callum, 
&.n.) 1. The bony matter deposited between 
the divided ends of broken bones, about the 
fourteenth day after the fracture. It is in 
reality nothing more than the new ossific 
substance formed by a process of nature, 
very similar to the growth of any other part 
of the body. 

2. A preternatural hardness, or indura- 
tion, of any fleshy part. 

3. This term is applied in Good’s Noso- 
logy to that species of ecphyma, which is 
characterised by callous extuberant thick- 
ening of the cuticle ; insensible to the touch. 

Catoca/tanus. (From kados, beautiful, 
and kalavov, a cup; so called from the 
beauty of its flower and shape.) ~The wild 
poppy- See Papaver rhaas. 

_ CALO/MELAS. (From kados, good, 

and pedas, black; from its virtues and 

colour.) The preparation called /Ethiops 

mineral, or hydrargyrus cum sulphure, was 

formerly so named. ° . 
14 
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2. The chloride of mercury. See Hy- 
drargyri submurias. 

CALO’RIC. (Caloricum; from calor, 
heat.) Heat; Igneous fluid. 

Heat and cold are perceptions of which 
we acquire the ideas from the senses; they 
indicate only a certain state in which we 
find ourselves, independent of any ex- 
terior object. But as these sensations are 
for the most part produced by bodies 
around us, we consider them as_ causes, 
and judging by appearances, we apply the 
terms hoé, or cold, to the substances them- 
selves; calling those bodies hot, which 
produce in us the sensation of heat, and 
those cold, which communicate the contrary 
sensation. 

This ambiguity, though of little conse- 
quence in the common aftairs of human life, 
has led unavoidably to confusion and per- 
plexity in philosophical discussions. It was 
to prevent this, that the framers of the 
new nomenclature adopted the word ‘caloric, 
which denotes that which produces the sen- 
sation of heat. 

Theories of Heat. 

Two opinions have long divided the phi- 
losophical world concerning the nature of 
heat. 
1. The one is; that the cause which pro- 
duces the sensation of heat, is a real, or dis- 
tinet substance, universally pervading na- 
ture, penetrating the particles or pores of all 
bodies, with more or less facility, and in 
different quantities. 

This substance, if applied to our system in 
a greater proportion than it already contains, 
warms it, as we call it, or produces the sen- 
sation of heat; and hence it has been called 
caloric or calorific. 

2. The other theory concerning heat: is; 
that the cause which produces. that sensation 
is not a separate or self-existing substance ; 
but that itis merely like gravity, a property 
of matter ; and that it consists in a specific 
or peculiar motion, or vibration of the parti- 
cles of bodies. 

The arguments in favour of the first the- 
ory have been principally deduced from the 
evolution and absorption of heat during che- 
mical combinations ; those of the latter are 
chiefly founded on the production of heat 
by friction. - For it has been observed, that 
whatever is capable of producing motion’ in 
the particles of any rsa of matter, excites 
heat. Count Rumford and Professor Davy 
have paid uncommon attention to this fact, 
and proved, that heat continues to be evolved 
from a body subjected to friction, so long as — 
it is applied, and the texture or form of the 
body not altered. 

All the effects of heat, according to, this 
theory, depend therefore entirely on the vi- 
bratory motion of the particles of bodies. 
According as this is more or less intense, a 
higher or lower temperature is produced ; 
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and as it predominates over, is nearly equal, 
or inferior to the attraction of cohesion, 
bodies exist in the gaseous, fluid, or solid 
state. 

Different bodies are susceptible of it in 
different degrees, and receive and commu- 
nicate it with different celerity. From the 
generation, communication, and attraction 
of this repulsive motion, .under these Jaws, 
all ‘the phenomena ascribed to heat are 
explicable. 

Each of these theories has been supported 
by the most able philosophers, and given 
occasion to the most important disputes in 
which chemists have been engaged ;_ which 
has contributed in a very particular manner 
to the advancement of the science. The 
obscurity of the subject, however, is such, 
that both parties have been able to advance 
most plausible arguments, 

Setting aside all enquiries concerning the 
merits of these different doctrines, we shall 
confine ourselves to the general effects which 
heat produces on different bodies. For the 
phenomena which heat presents, and_ their 
relation to each. other, may be investigated 
with sufficient precision, though the mate- 
riality, or immateriality of it, may remain 
unknown to us. 

Nature of Heat. 

Those who consider heat as matter, assert 
that caloric exists in two states, namely, in 
combination, or at liberty. 

In the first state it is not sensible to our 
organs, nor indicated by the thermometer ; 
it forms.a constituent part of the body ; but 
it may be brought back to the state of sen- 
sible heat. In this state it affects animals 
with the sensation of heat. It therefore has 
been called sensible or free heat, or fire; and 
is synonymous with uncombined caloric, 
thermometrical caloric, caloric of temper- 
ature, interposed caloric, &c. expressions 
now pretty gencrally superseded. 

From the diversity of opinions among 
chemists respecting the nature of caloric, 
several other expressions have been intro- 
duced, which it is proper to notice. For 
instance, by specific heat is understood, the 
relative ‘quantities of caloric contained in 
equal weights of different bodies at the same 
temperature. Latent heat is the expression 
used to denote that quantity of caloric which 
a body absorbs when changing its form. It 
is, however, more properly called caloric of 
fluidity. The disposition, or property, by 
which different bodies contain certain quan- 
tities of caloric, at any temperature, is 


termed their capacity for heat. By the 


expression of absolute heat, is understood 
the whole quantity of caloric which any body 
contains, . 

Methods of exciting and collecting heat. 

Of the different methods of exciting heat, 
the following are the most usual : 

1. Percussion or Collision. ‘This method 
of producing heat is the simplest, and there- 
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fore it is generally made use of in the com- 
mon purposes of life for obtaining fire. 

When a piece of hardened steel is struck 
with a flint, some particles of the metal 
are scraped away from the mass, and so 
violent is the heat which follows the stroke, 
that it melts and vitrifies them. If the frag- 
ments of steel are caught upon paper, and 
viewed with a microscope, most of them will 
be found perfect spherules, and very highly 
polished. ‘Their sphericity demonstrates that 
they have been in a fluid state, and the polish 
upon their surface, shows them to be 
vitrified. 

No heat, however, has been observed to 
follow the percussion of liquids, nor of the 
softer kind of bodies which yield to a slight 
impulse. 

2. Friction. Heat may likewise be ex. 
cited by mere friction. This practice is still 
retained in some parts of the world. The 
natives of New Holland are said to produce 
fire in this manner, with great facility, and 
spread it in a wonderful manner. For that 
purpose, they take two pieces of dry wood ; 
one is a stick, about eight or nine inches 
long, and the other piece is flat; the stick 
they bring to an obtuse point at one end, and 
pressing it upon the other piece, they turn it 
very nimbly, by holding it between both 
hands, as we do a chocolate-mill, often shift- 
ing their hands up, and then moving down 
upon it, in order to increase the pressure as 
much as possible, By this method they get 
fire in a few minutes, and from the smallest 
spark they increase it with great speed and 
dexterity. é 

If the irons at the axis of a coach-wheel 
are applied to each other, without the inter- 
position of some unctuous matter to keep them 
from immediate contact, they will become so 
hot when the carriage runs swiftly along, as" 
to set the wood on fire ; and the fore-wheels, 
being smallest, and making most revolutions 
in a given time, wil) be most in danger. 

The same will happen to mill-work, or te 
any other machinery. 

It is no uncommon practice in this coun- 
try, for blacksmiths to use a plate of iron 
as an extemporaneous substitute for a tinder- 
box; for it may be hammered on an anvil 
till it: becomes red hot, and will fire a brim- 
stone match. A strong man who strikes 
quick, and keeps turning the iron so that 
both sides may be equally exposed to the 
force of the hammer, will perform this in 
less time than would be expected. 

If, in the coldest season, one dense iron 
plate be laid on another, and pressed toge- 
ther’ by a weight, and then rubbed upon 
each other by reciprocal motions, they will 
gradually grow so hot as, in a short time, to 
emit sparks, and at last become ignited. 

It is not necessary that the substances 
should. be very hard; a cord rubbed back- 
wards and forwards swiftly against a post or 
a tree will take fire, 
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. Count Rumford and Professor Pictet 
have made some very ingenious and valuable 
experiments concerning the heat evolved by 
friction. 

3. Chemical Action. To this belongs the 
heat produced by combustion. There are, 
besides this, many chemical processes where- 
in rapid chemical action takes place, accom- 
panied with a development of heat, or fire, 
and flame. 

4. Solar heat. . It is well known that the 
solar rays, when collected by a mirror, or 
ens, into a focus, produce the most astonish- 
ing effects. 

Dr. Herschel has discovered . that there 
are rays emitted from the sun, which have 
not the power of illuminating or producing 
_vision: and that these are the rays which 
produce the heat of the solar light. 

Consequently, heat is emitted from the 
sun in rays, but these rays are not the same 
with the rays of light. 

bs od he, Electric Spark, and Galvanism. 
The effects of electricity are two well known 
in this point of view, to need any descrip- 
tion. 

Galvanism has Be late become a powerful 
instrument for the purpose of exciting heat. 
Not only easily inflammable substances, 
such as phosphorus, sulphur, &c. have been 
fired, but likewise, gold, silver, copper, tin, 
and the rest of the metals, have been burnt 
by means of galvanism. 

General Effects of Heat. 

The first and most obvious effect which heat 
produces on bodies, is its expansive property. 
Experience has taught us that, at all times, 
when bodies become hot, they increase in 
bulk. . The bodies experience a dilatation 
which is greater in proportion to the accu- 
mulation of caloric, or, in other words, to the 
intensity of the heat. This is a general law, 
which holds good as long as the bodies have 
suffered no change either in their combin- 
ation or in the quantity of their chemical 
principles. 

This power, which heat possesses, consists, 
therefore, in a constant tendency to separate 
the particles of bodies. _ Hence philosophers 
consider heat as the repulsive power which 
acts upon all bodies whatever, and which is 
in constant opposition to the power of at- 
traction. ; 

. The phenomena which result from_ these 
mutual actions, seem, as it were, the secret 
springs of nature. Heat, however, does not 
expand all bodies equally, and we are still 
ignorant of the laws which it follows. 

1. Expansion of Fluid Bodies. Take a 
glass globe, with a long slender neck (called 
a bold heat); fill it up to the neck with 
water, ardent spirit, or any other fluid which 
-may be coloured with red or black ink, in 
order. to. be more visible, and then immerse 
the globe of the instrument in a vessel of hot 
water ; the included fluid will instantly begin 
to mount into the ‘neck. . If it be taken out 
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of the water and brought near the fire, it 
will ascend more and more, in proportion as 
it becomes heated ;. but, upon removing it 
from the source of heat, it will sink again : 
a clear proof that caloric dilates it, so as to 
make it occupy more space when hot than 
when cold. .These experiments mzy, there- 
fore, serve as a demonstration that heat ex- 
pands flwid bodies. 

2. Expansion of Aériform Botlies Take 
a bladder partly filled with air, the neck of 
which is closely tied, so as to prevent the 
inclosed air from escaping, and let it be held 
near a fire. The air will soon begin to 
occupy more space, and the bladder will 
become gradually distended ; on continuing 
the expansion of the air, by increasing the 
heat, the bladder will burst with a ‘oud 
report. 

3. Expansion of Solid Bodies. If we ‘take 
a bar of iron, six inches long, and put it into 
a fire till it becomes red-hot; and then 
measure it in this state accurately, it will be 
found 1-20th of an inch longer than it was 
before; that is about 120th part of the 
whole. That the metal is proportionally 
expanded in breadth, will be seen by trying 
to pass, it though an aperture which is fitted 
exactly when cold, but which will not admit 
it when red-hot. The bar is, therefore, in- 
creased in length and diameter. 

To discover the minutest changes of ex- 
pansion by heat, and the relative proportions 
thereof, instuments have been contrived, 
called Pyrometers, the sensibility of which is 
so delicate as to shew an expansion of 
1-100,000th of an inch, iu 

It is owing to this expansion of metals, 
that the motion of time-pieces is rendered 
erroneous ; but the ingenuity of artists has 
discovered methods of obviating this inac- 
curacy, by employing the greater expansion 
of one metal, to counteract the expansion 
of another ; this is effected in what is called 
the grid-iron pendulum. Upon the same 
principle, a particular construction of 
watches has been contrived. 

The expansion of metals is likewise one 
of the principal reasons that clocks: and 
watches vary in winter and summer, when 
worn in the pocket, or exposed to the open 
air, or when carried into a hotter or a colder 
climate. For the number of the vibrations 
of \the pendulum is always in the sub-du- 
plicate ratio of its length, and as the length 
is changed by heat and-cold, the times of 
vibration will be also changed. The quan- 
tity of alteration, when considered in a single 
vibration, is exceedingly small, but when 
they are often repeated, it will be very sen- 
sible. An alteration of one-thousandth 
part in the time of a single vibration of a 
pendulum which beats seconds, will make 
a change of eighty-six whole vibrations in 
twenty-four hours. 

As different, metals, expand. differently 
with the same degree of heat; those musical 
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instruments, whose parts are to maintain a 
constant true proportion, should never be 
strung with different metals, ‘It is on this 
account that harpsichords, &c. are out of 
tune by a change of temperature. 
~ Bodies which are brittle, or which want 
flexibility, crack or break, if suddenly heated. 
This likewise depends upon the expansive 
force of heat, stretching the surface to which 
it is applied, while the other parts, not being 
equally heated, do not expand in the same 
ratio, and are therefore torn asunder or 
break. Hence thin vessels stand heat better 
than thick ones. The same holds, when 
they are suddenly cooled. 

Measurement of Heat. 

Upon the expansive property of heat, 
which we have considered before, is founded 
its artificial measurement. Various means 
have been-employed to assist the imperfection 
of our sensations in judging of the different 
degrees of heat, for our feelings unaided 
afford but very inaccurate information con- 
cerning this matter; they indicate the pre- 
sence of heat, only when the bodies pre- 
sented to them are hotter than the actual 
temperature of our organs of feeling. When 
those bodies are precisely of the same tempe- 
rature with our body, which we make the 
standard of comparison, we then are not 
sensible of the presence of heat in them. 
When their temperature is less than that of 
our bodies, their contact gives us what is 
called the sensation of cold. 
~The effects of heat upon material bodies 
in general, which are easily visible to us, 
afford more precise and determinate indi- 
cations of the intensity, than can be derived 
from our feelings alone. The ingenuity of 
the philosopher and artist has therefore fur- 
nished us with instruments of measuring 
the relative heat or temperature of bodies. 
These instruments are called Thermometers 
and Pyrometers. By these, all degrees are 
measurable, from the slightest, to that of the 
most intense heat. See Thermometer and 
Pyrometer. 

Exceptions to the Expansion by Heat. 

Philosophers have noticed a few excep- 
tions to the law of heat expanding bodies. 
For instance; water, when cooled down 
within about. 7° of the freezing point, in- 
stead of contracting on the farther depriva- 
tion of heat, actually expands. 

Another seeming exception is manifested 
in alumine, or clay ; others occur in the case 
of cast-iron, and a few other metals. Alu- 
mine contracts on being heated, and cast- 
iron, bismuth, &c. when fully fused, are 
more dense than when solid ; for, as soon 
as they become so, they decrease in density, 
they expand in the act of cooling, and hence 
the sharpness of figures upon iron which has 


been cast in mouids, eompared to that of 


many other metals. 
‘Some philosophers have persuaded them- 
selves that these exceptions are only appa- 
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rent, but not really true. They say when ‘ 
water freezes, it assumes a crystalline form, 
the crystals cross each other and cause nu- 
merous vacuities, and thus the ice occupies 
more space. The same is the case with fused 
iron, bismuth, and antimony. The contrac- 
tion of clay is considered owing to the loss 
of water, of which it loses a part at every 
increased degree of temperature hitherto 
tried ; there is, therefore, a loss of matter ; 
and a reduction of volume must follow: 
but others assert, that this only happens to 
a certain extent. 

Mr. Tilloch has published a brief examin- 
ation of the received doctrines respecting 
heat and caloric, in which these truths are 
more fully considered, together with many 
other interesting facts relative to the received 
notions of heat. 

Equal Distribution of Heat. 

If a number of bodies of different tem- 
peratures are placed in contact with each 
other, they will all at a certain time acquire 
a temperature, which is intermediate; the 
caloric of the hottest body will diffuse itself 
among those which are heated in a less de- 
gree, till they have all acquired a certain mean 
temperature. Thus, if a bar of iron, which 
has been made red-hot, be kept in the open 
air, it does not retain the heat which it had 
received, but becomes gradually colder and 
colder, till it arrives at the temperature of 
the bodies in its neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, if we cool.down the iron bar 
by keeping it for some time covered with 
snow, and then carry it intoa warm room, 
it does not retain its low temperature, but 
becomes gradually hotter, till it acquires 
the temperature of the room. It is there- 
fore obvious, that in the one instahce the 
temperature is lowered, and in the other it 
is raised, 
. These changes of temperature occupy a 
longer or a shorter time, according to the 
nature of the body, but they always take 
place at last. This law itself is, indeed, 
familiar to every one: when we wish to heat 
a body, we carry it towards the fire: when 
we wish to cool it, we surround it by cold 
bodies. 

Propagation of Heat. 

We have seen, that when bodies of higher 
temperature than others are brought into 
contact with each other, the heat is propa- 
gated from the first to the second, or the 
colder body deprives the warmer of its excess 
of heat. We shall now see that some bodies 
do so much more quickly: than others. 
Through some bodies caloric passes with 
undiminished velocity, through others its 
passage is prodigiously retarded. 

This disposition of bodies of admitting, 
under equal circumstances, the refrigeration 
of a heated body within a shorter or a longer 
time, is called the power of conducting heat ; 
and a body is said to be a better or worse con- 
ductor of heat, as it allows the refrigeration 
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to go on quicker or slower. Those bodies, 
therefore, which possess the property. of let- 
ting heat pass with facility, are called good 
conductors, those through which it passes 
with difficulty are called bad conductors, 
and those through which it is supposed 
not to pass at all, are called non-conduc- 
tors; thus we say, in common language, 
some bodies are warm, or capable of pre- 
serving warmth, and from this arises the 
great difference in the sensation excited by 
different bodies, when applied at the same 
temperature to our organs of feeling. 
Hence, if we immerse our hand in mercury, 
we feel a greater sensation of cold than when 
we immerse it in water, and a piece of metal 
appears to be much colder than a piece of 
wood, though their temperatures, when ex- 
amined by means of the thermometer, are 
precisely the same. pry 

It is probable that all solids conduct heat 

/in some degree, though they differ very much 
in their conducting power. Metals are the 
best conductors of heat ; but the conducting 
powers of these substances are by no means 
equal. Stones seem to be the next best con- 
ductors: Glass conducts heat very slowly ; 
wood. and charcoal still slower; and fea- 
thers, silk, wool, and hair, are still worse 
conductors than any ofthe substances yet 
mentioned. 

The best conductors of electricity and gal- 
vanism are also the best conductors of heat. 

Experiment.— Take a number of straight 
wires, of equal diameters and lengths, but 
of different metals; for instance, gold, silver, 
copper, iron, &c. ; cover each of them with 
a thin coat of wax, or tallow, and plunge 
their extremities into water, kept boiling, or 
into melted lead. The melting of the coat 

-of wax will shew that caloric is more 
quickly transmitted through some metals 
than others. | 

It is on this account also, that the end of 
a glass rod may be kept red-hot for a long 
time, or even melted, without any inconve- 
nience to the hand which holds the other 
extremity ; though ‘a similar metallic rod, 
heated in the same manner, would very 
soon become too hot to be held. 

Liquid and Aériform Bodies convey Heat by 
.-an actual Change in the Situation of their 

Particles. 

Count Rumford was the first who proved 
that fluids in general, and aériform bodies, 
convey heat on a different principle from 
that observed in solids, This opinion is 
pretty generally admitted, though various 
ingenious experiments have been made by 
different philosophers to prove the contrary. 
In water, for instance, the Count has proved 
that caloric is propagated principally in con- 
sequence of the motion which is occasioned 
in the particles of that fluid. 

All fluids are considered by him, strictly 
speaking, in.a similar respect. as non con- 
ductors of caloric, They can receive. it, 
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indeed,.from other substances, and can give: 
it to other substances, but no. particle can 
either receive it from or give it to another 
particle of the same kind. Before a fluid,, 
therefore, can be heated or cooled, every 
particle must go individually to the sub- 
stance from which it receives or to which it 
gives out caloric. Heat being, therefore, 
only propagated in fluids, in consequence 
of the internal motion of their particles, 
which transport the heat; the more rapid 
these motions are, the more rapid. is the. 
communication of heat. The cause of these 
motions is the change in the specific gravity 
of the fluid, occasioned by the change of 
temperature, and the rapidity is in propor- 
tion to the change of the specific gravity of 
the liquid by any given change of tempera- 
ture. The following experiment may serve 
to illustrate this theory : 

Take a thin glass tube, eight or ten inches 
long, and about an inch in diameter. Pour 
into the bottom part, for about the depth of 
one inch, a little water coloured with Brazil- 
wood, or litmus, and then fill up the tube 
with common water, extremely gently, so as 
to keep the two strata quite distinct from 
each other. Having done this, heat the 
bottom part, of the tube over a lamp; the 
coloured infusion will then ascend, and 
gradually tinge the whole fluid; on the 
contrary, if the heat be applied above, the 
water in the upper part of the tube may be 
made to boil, but the colouring matter will 
remain at the bottom undisturbed. The heat 
cannot act downwards to make it ascend. 

By thus being able to make the upper part 
of a fluid boil without heating. the bottom ~ 
part, water may be kept boiling for a consi- 
derable time in a glass tube over ice, without 
melting it. ‘ 

Other experiments, illustrating the same 
principle, may be found in Count Rumford’s 
excellent Essays, especially in Essay the 
Tas bk Les | 

To this indefatigable philosopher we are 
wholly indebted for the above facts : he was 
the first who taught us that air and water 
were nearly non-conductors. The results of 
his experiments, which are contained in the 
above Essay, are highly interesting ; they 
also show that the conducting power of fluids 
is impaired by the admixture of fibrous and 
glutinous matter. 

Count Rumford proved that ice melted 
more than 80 times slower, when boiling- 
hot water stood on its surface, than when 
the ice was placed to swim on the surface of 
the hot water. Other experiments showed 
that water; only eight degrees of Fahren- 
heit above the freezing point, or at the tem- 
perature of forty degrees, melts as much ice, 
in any given time, as an equal volume of 
that fluid at any higher temperature, pro- 
vided the water stands on the surface of the 
ice. . Water, at the temperature of 41°, is 
found to melt more ice, when standing on 
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its surface, than boiling water. It appears, 
however, that liquids are not, as he supposes, 
complete non-conductors of caloric : because 
if heat be applied at top, it is capable of 
making its way downwards, through water 
for example, though very imperfectly and 
slowly. 

It becomes further evident, from the 
Count’s ingenious experiments, that of the 


different substances used in clothing, hares’ 


fur and eider-down are the warmest ; next 
to these, beavers’ fur, raw silk, sheep’s wool, 
cotton wool, and lastly, lint, or the scrapings 
of fine linen. In fur, the air interposed 
among its particles is so engaged as not to 
be driven away by the heat communicated 
thereto by the animal body ; not being easily 
displaced, it becomes a barrier to defend the 
animal body from the external cold. Hence 
it is obvious that those skins are warmest 
which have the finest, longest, and thickest 
fur; and that the furs of the beaver, otter, 
and other like quadrupeds, which live much 
in the water, and the feathers of water-fowl, 
are capable of confining the heat of those 
animals in winter, notwithstanding the cold- 
ness of the water which they frequent. 
Bears, and various other animals, inhabitants 
of cold climates, which do not often take 
the water, have their fur much thicker on 
their backs than on their bellies. 

The snow which covers the surface of the 
earth in winter, in high latitudes, is doubt- 
less designed as a garment to defend it 
against the piercing winds from the polar 
regions, which prevail during the cold season. 

Without dwelling farther upon the phi- 
losophy of this truth, we must briefly re- 
mark that the happy application of this law, 
satisfactorily elucidates some of the most in- 
teresting facts of the economy of nature. 
Theory of Caloric of Fluidity, ‘or Latent 

Heat. 

There are some bodies which, when sub- 
mitted to the action of caloric, dilate to such 
a degree, and the power of aggregation sub- 
sisting among their particles is so much de- 
stroyed and removed to such a distance by 
the interposition of caloric, that they slide 
over each other in every direction, and there- 
fore appear in a fluid state. This phenome- 
non is called fusion. Bodies thus rendered 
fluid by means of caloric, are said to be fused, 
or melted; and those that are subject to it, 
are called fusible. 

The greater number of solid bodies may, 
by the application of heat, be converted into 
fluids. Thus metals may be fused ; sulphur, 
resin, phosphorus, may be melted; ice may 
be converted into water, &c. 

Those bodies which cannot be rendered 
fluid by any degree of heat hitherto known, 
are called infusible. aioe 

If the effects of heat under certain cir- 
cumstances, be carried still further than is 
necessary to render bodies fluid, vaporization 
begins; the bodies then become converted 
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into the vaporous or gaseous state. Waporiz- 
ation, however, does not always require a 
previous fusion. Some bodies are capable 
of being converted into the vaporous state, 
without previously becoming fluid, and 
others cannot be volatilized at any tempera- 
ture hitherto known: the latter are termed 
fixed. 

Fluidity is therefore by no means essential 
to any species of matter, but always depends 
on the presence of a quantity of caloric. 
Solidity is the natural state of all bodies, 
and there can be no doubt that every fluid 
is capable of being rendered solid by a due 
reduction of temperature ; and every solid 
may be fused by the agency of caloric, if the 
latter does not decompose them at a temper- 
ature inferior to that which would be neces- 
sary for their fusion. 

Caloric of Fluidity. 

Dr. Black was the first who proved that, 
whenever caloric combines with a solid body, 
the body becomes heated only, until it is 
rendered fluid: and that, while it is acquir- 
ing the fluid state, its temperature remains 
stationary, though caloric is continued to be 
added to it. The same is the case when 
fluids are converted into the aériform or va- 
porous state. 

From these facts, tlie laws of Tatent heat 
have been inferred. The theory may be 
illustrated by means of the following ex- 
periments : 

If a lump of ice, at a low temperature, 
suppose at 22°, be brought into a warm 
room, it will become gradually less cold, as 
may be discovered by means of the thermo- 
meter. After a very short time, it will 
reach the temperature of 32°, (the freezing 
point); but there it stops. The ice then 
begins to melt ; but the process goes on very 
slowly. During the whole of that time its 
temperature continues at 32°; and as it is 
constantly surrounded by warm air, we have 
reason to believe that caloric is constantly 
entering into it ; yet it does not become hot- 
ter till it is changed into water. Ice, there- 
fore, is converted into water by a quantity of 
caloric uniting with it. 

It has been found by calculation, that ice 
in melting absorbs 140° of caloric, the tem- 
perature of the water produced still remain- 
ing at 32°. 

This fact may be proved in a direct manner. 

Take one pound of ice, at 32°, reduced 
to a coarse powder; put it into a wooden 
bowl, and pour over it one pound of water, 
heated to 1729; all the ice will become 
melted, and the temperature of the whole 
fluid, if examined by a thermometer, will be 
329; 140° of caloric are therefore lost, and 
it is this quantity which was requisite to con- 
vert the ice into water. This experiment 
succeeds better, if, instead of ice, fresh-fallen — 
snow be employed. 

This calorie has been called latent caloric, 
because its presence 1s not measurable by the 
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thermometer: also more properly caloric of 
fluidity. 

Dr. Black has also ascertained by experi- 
ment, that the fluidity of melted wax, tallow, 
spermaceti, metals, &c. is owing to the same 
cause ; and Landriani proved, that this is the 
case with sulphur, alum, nitrate of potassa,&c. 

We consider it therefore as a general law, 
that whenever a solid is converted into a 
fluid, it combines with caloric, and that is 
the cause of fluidity. 

Conversion of Solids and Fluids into the 
Aériform or Gaseous State. 

We have seen before, that, in order to 
render solids fluid, a certain quantity of 
caloric is necessary, which combines with 
the body, and therefore cannot be measured 
by the thermometer; we shall now endea- 
vour to prove, that the same holds good in 
respect to the conversion of solids or fluids 
into the vaporous or gaseous state. 

Take a small quantity of carbonate of 
ammonia, introduce it into a retort, the neck 
of which is directed under a. cylinder filled 
with mercury and inverted in a bason of 
the same fluid. On applying heat to the 
body of the retort, the carbonate of ammonia 
will be volatilized, it will expel the mercury 
out of the cylinder, and become an invisible 
gas, and would remain so, if its temperature 
was not lowered. 

The same is the case att benzoic acid, 
camphire, and yarious other substances. 

All fluids may, by the application-of heat, 
be converted into an aériform elastic state. 

When we consider water in a boiling state, 
we find that this fluid, when examined by 
the thermometer, is not hotter after boiling 
several hours, than when it began to boil, 
though to maintain it boiling a brisk fire 
must necessarily be kept up. What then, 
we may ask, becomes of the wasted caloric? 
It is not perceptible in the water, nor is it 
manifested by the steam; for the steam, if 
not compressed, upon examination, is found 
not to be hotter than boiling water. The 
caloric is therefore absorbed by the steam, 
and although what is so absorbed, is abso. 
lutely necessary for the conversion of water 
into the form of steam ; it does not increase 
its temperature, and ‘is therefore not appre- 
ciable by the thermometer. ij 

The conclusion is further strengthened 
by the heat given out by steam on its being 
condensed by cold. This is particularly 
manifested in the condensation of this fluid 
in the process of distilling, where, upon ex- 
amining the refrigeratary,, it will be found 
that a much greater quantity of caloric is 
communicated to it, than could possibly have 
been transmitted by the caloric-which was 
sensibly acting before the condensation. 
This may be easily ascertained by observing 
the quantity of caloric communicated to the 
water in the refrigeratory of a still, by any 
given quantity of liquid that passes over. 

1. The boiling point, or the temperature 
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at which the conversion of fluids into gases 
takes place, is different in different fluids, 
but constant in each, provided the pressure 
of the atmosphere be the same. 

Put any quantity of sulphuric xther into 
a Florence flask, suspend a thermometer in 
it, and hold the flask over an Argand’s lamp, 
the ther will immediately begin to boil, and 
the thermometer will indicate 98°, if the 
gether has been highly rectified. 

If highly rectified ardent spirit is heated 
in a similar manner, the thermometer will 
rise to 176°, and there remain stationary. 

If water is substituted, it will rise to-212°. 

If strong nitrous acid of commerce be made 
use of, it will be found to boil at 248°; — 
sulphurie acid and linseed-oil at 600°; — 
mercury at 656°, &c. 

2. The boiling point of fluids is raised by 
pressure. 

Mr. Watt heated water under a strong 
pressure to 400°. Yet still when the pressure 
was removed, only part of the water. was 
converted into vapour, and the temperature 
of this vapour, as well as that of the remain- 
ing fluid, was no more than 2120, There 
was therefore 188° of caloric suddenly lost. 
This caloric was carried off by the steam. 
Now as only about one-fifth of the water 
was converted into steam, that steam must 
contain not only its own 188°, but also the 
188° lost by each of the other four parts; that 
is to say, it must contain 1889 x 5, or about 
940°. Steam, therefore, is water combined with 
at least 940° of caloric, the presence of which 
is not indicated by the thermometer. 

3. When pressure is removed from the 
surface of bodies, their conversion into the 
gaseous state is greatly facilitated, or their 
boiling point is lowered. 

In proof of this the following experiments 
may serve : 

Let a small bottle be filled with highly 
rectified sulphuric ether, and a piece of 
wetted bladder be tied over its orifice around 
its neck. Transfer it under the receiver of 
an air-pump, and take away the super- 
incumbent pressure of the air in the receiver. 
When the exhaustion is complete, pierce 
the bladder by means of a pointed sliding 
wire, passing through a collar of leather 
which covers the upper opening of the re- 
ceiver. Having done this, the xther will 
instantly begin to boil, and become converted 
into an invisible gaseous fluid. . 

Take a small retort or Florence flask, fill 
it one half or less with water, and sib it 
boil over a lamp ; when kept briskly boiling 
for about five minutes, “cork the mouth of 
the retert as expeditiously as possible, and 
remove it from the lamp. 

The water, on being removed Pea the 
source of heat, will keep boiling for a few 
minutes, and when the ebullition. begins to 
slacken, it may be renewed by: dipping the 
retort into pole water, or pouring sald water 
upon it, > 
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The water, during boiling, becomes con- 
verted into vapour; this vapour expels the 
air of the vessel, and occupies its place; on 
diminishing the heat, it condenses; when 
the retort is stopped, a partial vacuum is 
formed; the pressure becomes diminished, 
and a less degree of heat is sufficient to cause 
an ebullition. 

For the same reason, water may be made 
to boil under the exhausted receiver at 94° 
Fahr. or even at a lower degree ; alkohol at 
56°; and ether at —20°. 

On the conversion of fluids into gases is 
founded the following experiment, by which 
water is frozen by means of sulphuric ether. 

Take a thin glass tube four or five inches 
long and about two or three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and a two-ounce bottle 
furnished with a capillary tube fitted to its 
neck. In order to make ice, pour a little 
water into the tube, taking care not to wet 
the outside, nor to Jeave it moist. Having 
done this, let a stream of sulphuric ether 
fall through the capillary tube upon that 
pert of it containing the water, which by this 
means will be converted into ice in a few 
minutes, and this it will do even near a fire 
or in the midst of summer. 

If the glass tube, containing the water, be 
exposed to the brisk thorough air, or free 
draught of an open window, a large quan- 
tity of water may be frozen in a shorter time ; 
and if a thin spiral wire be introduced pre- 
vious to the congelation of the water, the 
ice will adhere to it, and may thus be drawn 
out conveniently. 

A person might be easily frozen to death 
during very warm weather, by merely pour- 
ing upon his body for some. time sulphuric 
zther, and keeping him exposed to a thorough 
draught of air. 

Artificial Refrigeration. 

The cooling or refrigeration of rooms in 
the summer season by sprinkling them with 
water, is on the principle of evaporation. 

The method of making ice artificially in the 
East Indies depends on the same principle. 
The ice-makers at Benares dig pits in large 
open plains, the bottom of which they strew 
with sugar-canes or dried stems of maize or 
Indian-corn. Upon this bed they place a 
number of unglazed pans, made of so po~ 
rous an earth that the water penetrates 
through their whole substance. These pans 
are filled towards evening in the winter sea- 
son with water that has boiled, and left in 
that situation till morning, when more or 
less ice is found in them, according to the 


temperature and other qualities of the air; - 


there being more formed in dry and warm 
weather, than in that which is cloudy, though 
it may be colder to'the human body. 

Every thing in this process is calculated 
to produce cold by evaporation ; the beds on 
which: the pans are placed, suffer the air to 
have a free passage to their bottoms; and 
the pans constantly oozing out water to their 
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external surface, are cooled by the evapora- 
tion of it. 

In Spain, they use a kind of earthen jars, 
called buxaros, which are only half-baked,. 
the earth of which is so porous, that the 
outside is kept moist by the water which 
filters through it, and though placed in the 
sun, the water in the jar becomes as cold as ice. 

It is a common practice in China to cool 
wine or other liquors by wrapping the bottle 
in a wet cloth, and hanging it up in the 
sun. The water in the cloth becomes. con- 
verted into vapour, and thus cold is pro- 
duced. 

The Blacks in Senegambia have a similar 
method of cooling water by filling tanned 
leather bags with it, which they hang up in 
the sun; the water oozes, more or less 
through the leather so as to keep the outward 
surface wet, which by its quick and continued 
evaporation cools the water remarkably. 

-The winds on the borders of the Persian 
Gulph are often so scorching, that travellers 
are suddenly suffocated unless. they cover 
their heads with a wet cloth; if this be too 
wet, they immediately feel an intolerable 
cold, which would prove fatal if the moisture 
was not speedily dissipated by the heat. 

Condensation of Vapour. 

If a cold vessel is brought into a warm 
room, particularly where many people are 
assembled, the outside of it will soon be- 
come covered with a sort of dew. 

Before some changes of weather, the stone 
pavements, the walls of a house, the balus- 
trades of staircases, and other solid objects, 
feel clammy and damp. sat 

In frosty nights, when the air abroad is 
colder than the air within, the dampness of 
this air, for the same reason, settles on the 
glass panes of the windows, and is there 
frozen into curious and beautiful figures. 

Thus fogs and dews take place, and in the 
higher regions clouds are formed from the 
condensed vapour. ‘The still greater con- 
densation produces mists and rain. 

Capacity of Bodies for containing Heat. - 

The property which different . bodies pos- 
sess, of containing at the same temperature, 
and in equal, quantities, either of mass or 
bulk, unequal quantities of heat, is called 
their capacity for heat. The capacities of 
bodies for heat are therefore considered as 
great or small in proportion as their tempe- 
ratures are either raised by the addition, or 
diminished by the deprivation, of equal quan- 
tities of heat, ‘in a less or a greater degree. 

In homogeneous bodies, the quantities of 
caloric which they contain are in the ratio of 
their temperature and mass: when, there- 
fore, equal quantities of water, of oil, or of 
mercury, of unequal temperatures, are 
mingled together, the temperature of the 
whole will be the arithmetical mean between 
the temperatures of the two quantities that 
had been mixed together. It is a self-evident 
truth that this should be the case, for the 
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particles of different portions of the same 
substance being alike, their effects must be 
equal, For instance : 

Mix a pound of water at 172° with a 
pound at 32°, half the excess of heat in the 
hot water will quit it to go over into the 
colder portion; thus the hot water will be 
cooled 70°, and the cold will receive 70° of 
temperature ; therefore 172—70, or 32+ 70 
=102, will give the heat of the mixture. 
To attain the arithmetical mean very exactly, 
several precautions, however, are necessary. 

When heterogeneous bodies of different 
temperatures are mixed together, the tem- 
perature produced is never the arithmetical 
mean of the two original temperatures. 

In order to ascertain the comparative 
quantities of heat of different bodies, equal 
weights of them are mingled together ; the 
experiments for this purpose being in gene- 
ral more easily executed than those by 
which they are compared from equal bulks. 

Thus, if one pound of mercury heated to 
110° Fahr., be added to one pound of water 
of 44°, the temperature of the blended fluids 
will not be changed to 77°,-as it would be if 
the surplus of heat were divided among those 
fluids in the proportion of their quantities. 
It will be found, on examination, to be 
only 47°. 

-On the contrary, if the pound of mercury 
be heated to 449, and the water to 110°, 
then, on stirring them together, the common 
temperature will be 107°. 

Hence, if the quicksilver loses by this 
distribution 63° of caloric, an equal weight 
of water gains only 3° from this loss of 63° 
of heat, And, on the contrary, if the water 
loses 39, the mercury gains 63°. 

When, instead of comparing the quantities 
of caloric which equal weights of different 
bodies contain, we compare the quantities 
contained in equal volumes, we still find 
that an obvious difference takes place. Thus 
it is found by experiment, that the quantity 
of caloric necessary to raise the temperature 
of a given volume of water any number of 
degrees, is, to that necessary to raise an 
equal volume of mercury, the same number 
of degrees as 2to 1. This is, therefore, the 
proportion between the comparative quan- 
tities of caloric which these two bodies con- 
tain, estimated by their volumes ; and similar 
differences exist with respect to every other 
kind of matter. 

From the nature of the experiments by 
which the quantities of caloric which bodies 
contain are ascertained, it is evident that we 
discover merely the comparative, not the ab- 
solute quantities. Hence water has been 
chosen as a standard, to which other bodies 
may be referred; its capacity is stated as 
the arbitrary term of 1000, and with. this the 
capacities of other bodies are compared. 

‘It need not be told that pains have been 
taken to estimate on these experiments that 
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portion of heat which diffuses itself into the 
air, or into the vessel where the mercury and 
water are blended together. As however 
such valuations cannot be made with com- 
plete accuracy, the numbers stated above are 
only an approximation to truth. 

Radiation of Caloric. 

Caloric is thrown off or radiates from 
heated bodies in -right lines, and moves 
through space with inconceivable velocity. 
It is retarded in its passage by atmospheric 
air, by colourless fluids, glass, and» other. 
transparent bodies. 

If a glass mirror be placed before a fire, 
the mirror transmits the rays of light, but 
not the rays of heat. 

If a plate of glass, tale, or a glass vessel 
filled with water be suddenly interposed 
between the fire and the eye, the rays of 
light pass through it, but the rays of caloric 
are considerably retarded in its passage; for 
no heat is perceived until the interposed sub- 
stance is saturated with heat, or has reached 
its maximum. It then ceases to intercept 
the rays of caloric, and allows them to pass 
as freely as the rays of light. 

It has been lately shown by Dr. Herschel, 
that the rays of caloric are refrangible, but 
less so than the rays of light; and the same 
philosopher has also proved by experiment, 


. that it is not only the rays of caloric emitted 


by the sun, which are refrangible, but like- 


wise the rays emitted by common fires, by 


candles, by heated iron, and even by hot 
water. 

Whether the rays of caloric are differently 
refracted, in different mediums, has not yet 
been ascertained. Weare certain, however, 
that they are refracted by all transparent 
bodies which have been employed as mirenthse 
glasses. 

The rays of caloric are also reflected By 
polished surfaces, in the same manner as the 
rays of light. 

This was long ago noticed by Lambert, 
Saussure, Scheele, Pictet, and lately by 
Dr. Herschel. , 

Professor Pictet placed two concave me- 
tallic mirrors opposite to each other, at the 
distance of about twelve feet. When a hot 
body, an iron bullet for instance, was placed 
in the focus of the one, and a mercurial 
thermometer in that of the other, a substance 
radiated from the bullet; it passed with in- 
calculable velocity through the air, it was 


reflected from. the mirrors, it became con- 


centrated, and influenced the thermometer 
placed i in the focus, according to the degree 
of its concentration. 

An iron ball two inches in diameter, 
heated so that it was not luminous in the 
dark, raised the thermometer not less than. 
ten and a half degrees of Reaumur’s scale, 
in. six minutes. 

A lighted candle occasioned a rise in the 
thermometer nearly the same. 
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A Florence flask containing two ounces: 


and three drachms of boiling water, raised 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer three degrees. He 
blackened the bulb of his thermometer, and 
found that it was more speedily influenced 
by the radiation than before, and that it rose 
to a greater height. 

M. Pictet discovered another very singular 
fact ; namely, the apparent radiation of cold. 
When, instead of a heated body, a Florence 
flask full of ice or snow is placed in the 
focus of one of the mirrors, the thermometer 
placed in the focus of the other immediately 
descends, and ascends again whenever the 
cold body is removed. 

This phenomenon may. be explained on 
the supposition, that from every body at 
every temperature caloric radiates, but in 
less quantity as the temperature is low; so 
that in the above experiment, the thermo- 
meter gives out more caloric by radiation, 
than it receives from the body in the opposite 
focus, and therefore its temperature is lower- 
ed. Or, as Pictet has supposed, when a 
number of bodies near to each other have 
the same temperature, there is no radiation 
of caloric, because in all of them it exists in 
a state of equal tension; but as soon as a 
body at an inferior temperature is intro- 
duced, the balance of tension is broken, and 
caloric begins to radiate from all of them, 
till the, temperature of that body is raised to 
an equality with theirs. In the above expe- 
riment, therefore, the placing the snow or 
ice in the focus of the mirror causes. the 
radiation of caloric from the thermometer 
and hence the diminution of temperature 
which it suffers. 

These experiments have been since re- 
peated by Dr. Young and Professor Davy, 
at the theatre of the Royal Institution. 
These gentlemen inflamed phosphorus by 
reflected caloric; and proved that the heat 
thus excited, was very sensible to the organs 
- of feeling. 

It is therefore evident, that caloric is 
thrown’ off from bodies in rays, which are 
invisible, or incapable of exciting vision, but 
which are capable of exciting heat. 

These invisible rays of caloric are propa- 
gated in right lines, with extreme velocity ; 
and are capable of the laws of reflection and 
refraction. 

The heating agency however is. different 
in the different coloured rays of the prisma- 
tic spectrum. According to Dr. Herschel’s 
experiments, it follows ‘inversely the order 
of the refrangibility of the rays of light. 
The least refrangible, Possessing it in the 
greatest degree. 

Sir Henry Englefield has lately ids a 
series of experiments on the same subject, 
from which we learn, that a thermometer 
having its ball blackened, rose when placed 
in the blue ray of the prismatic spectrum in 
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3’ from 55° to 56° ; in the green, in 3/ from 
54° to 58°; in the yellow, in 3! from 56° to 
62°; in the full red in 24’ from 56° to 72° ; 
in the confines of the red, in 25' from 58° to 
735°; and quite out of the visible light, in 243° 
from 61° to 79°. 

Between each of the observations, the 
thermometer was placed in the shade so long 
as to sink it below the heat to which it had 
risen in the preceding observation ; of course, | 
its rise above that point could only be the 
effect of the ray to which it was exposed. 
It was continued in the focus long after it 
had ceased to rise; therefore the heats given 
are the greatest effects of the several rays on 
the thermometer in each observation. <A 
thermometer placed constantly in the shade 
near the apparatus, was found scarcely to 
vary during the experiments. 

Sir Henry made other experiments with 
thermometers with naked balls, and with 
others whose balls were painted white, for 
which we refer the reader to the interesting 
paper of the Baronet, from which the above 
experiments are transcribed. 


Production of Artificial Cold, by means of 


Frigorific Mixtures. 

A number of experiments have been lately 
made by different philosophers, especially 
by Pepys, Walker, and Lowitz, in order to 
produce artificial cold. And as these me- 
thods are often employed in chemistry, with 
a view to expose bodies to the influence of 
very low temperatures, we shall enumerate 
in a tabular form over leaf the different sub- 
stances which may be made use of for that 


“purpose, and the degrees of cold which they 


are capable of producing. 

To produce the effects stated in the table, the 
salts must be reduced to powder, and contain 
their full quantity of water of crystallization. 
The vessel in which the freezing mixture is 
made, should be very thin, and just large 
enough to hold it, and the materials should 
be mixed together as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, taking care to stir the mixture at the 
same time with a rod of glass or wood. 

In order to obtain the full effect, the 
materials ought to be first cooled to the 
temperature marked in the table, by in- 
troducing them into some of the other 
frigorific mixtures, and then mingling them 
together in a similar mixture. If, for in- 
stance, we wish to produce —46°, the 
snow and diluted nitric acid ought to be 
cooled down to 0°, by putting the vessel 
which contains each of them into the fifth 
freezing mixture in the aboye. table, before 
they are mingled together... If a more 
intense cold be required, the materials to 
produce it are to be brought to the proper 
temperature by being previously placed in 
the second freezing mixture. 

This process is to be continued, till the re- 
quired degree of cold has been procured. 
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Mixtures. 
i ~ Muriate of emmonia- - 5 parts 
} Nitrate of potassa - - 5 
; Water - . - - 16 
; Muriate of ammonia - - 5 parts 
i Nitrate of potassa - - 5 
Sulphate of soda ~ - 8 
5 . Water - - - - 16 
_ Sulphate of soda ~ - 3 parts 
Diluted nitric acid - - 2 
‘Sulphate of soda - - 8 parts 
-Muriatic acid. = - * Pee 
Snow - - = - - 1 part 
Muriatic ef soda. - - il 
Snow, or pounded ice - - 2 parts 
Muriate of soda - - - 1 
Snow, or pounded ice - - 12 parts 
Muriate of soda - - - 5 
Muriate of ammonia and ni- 
trate of potassa - - 6 
Snow or pounded ice - - 12 parts 
Muriate of soda - ~ - 5 
Nitrate of ammonia =. =. - 5§ 
Snow - - - - 8 parts 
Diluted nitric acid - tesla ohihieds 
Muriate of lime - - - 8 parts 
Snow wor ae - - 2 
Potassa - - - - 4 parts 
Snow - - - eee: 
Snow - - - ~ 8 parts 
Diluted sulphuric acid - 3 
Diluted nitric acid - wrens 
Snow - - - - 1 part 
f = Diluted sulphuric acid - 1 
f Muriate of lime - - + 2 parts 
| Snow - is “ 1 
Muriate of lime - - - 3 parts 
Snow - - - ~ - 1 
Diluted sulphuric acid - - 10 parts 
Snow - - - - 8 
, Nitrateof ammonia = - - 1 part 
Water - oe - - | 
' Nitrate of ammonia - - 1 part 
Carbonate of soda - - il 
Water - - - ay 
Sulphate of soda - - - 6 parts 
Muriate of ammonia - - 4 
Nitrate of potassa - - 2 
Diluted nitric acid - - 4 
Sulphate of soda - - 6 parts 
Nitrate of ammonia - - 5 
Diluted nitric acid - - 4 
Phosphate of soda " -~ 9 parts 
f Diluted nitric acid Se - 4 
f Phosphate of soda - - 9 parts 
Nitrate of ammonia - - 6 
Diluted nitric acid ~ - 4 
| Sulphate of soda- -  ~- 5S parts 
f Diluted sulphuric acid - pai Aad ce 


A TABLE OF FREEZING MIXTURES. 


Thermometer sinks. 


From 50° to 10°, 


From 50° to 4°, 


s 


From 50° to —3°. 
From 50° to 0°. 


From 32° to 0° 


From 0° to —59, 


From —5° to —189 


| From —18° to —25°. 


From 0° to —469. 


From 32° to —50°. 


From 32% to —519, 


From —10° to —56°9. 


From 20° to —60°. 


From 0° to —66°, 


_ From —400 to —73°, 


From —68° to —91°% 


From 50° to 49, 


From 50° to —79, 


From 50° to —10°. 


From 50° to—14°. 
From 50° to—129, 


From 50° to —210. © 


From 509 to 3°. 
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CALORI’/METER. An instrument by 
which the whole quantity of absolute heat 
existing in a body in chemical union can be 
ascertained. 


CALP. An argillo-ferruginous lime- 
stone, 
CA’LTHA.  (Kad0a, corrupted from 


xaAxa, yellow; from whence, says Vossius, 
come calthula, caldula, caledula, calendula.) 
The marigold. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnwan system. Class, 
Polyandria ; Order, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 

wild marigold, so called from its colour. 
_ Catrua arvensis. Calendula. arvensis ; 
Caltha vulgaris. ‘The wild marigold is some- 
times preferred to the garden marigold. 
Its juice is given, from one to four ounces, 
in jaundice and cachexia; and the leaves 
are commended as a salad for children 
afflicted with scrophulous humours. 

Cattua paLustris. Populago. Common 
single marsh marigold, It is said to be 
caustic and deleterious: but this may be 
questioned. The young buds of this plant 
make, when properly pickled, very good sub- 
stitutes for capers. 

Cartna vutearis. See Caltha arvensis. 

Ca’trnuta.. The caltha is so called. 

CALTROPS. See Trapa natans. . 

CALU'/MBA. The name now adopted by 
the London college of physicians for the root 
of the Cocculus palmatus of De Candolles, 
in his Systema nature. It was formerly 
called Colombo; Calomba ; and Colamba. This 
root is imported from Colomba, in Ceylon, 
in circular, brown knobs, wrinkled on their 
outer surface, yellowish within, and consist- 
ing of cortical, woody, .and medullary 
laminz. Its smell is aromatic; its taste 
pungent, and very bitter. From Dr. Per- 
cival’s experiments on the root, it appears 
that rectified spirit of wine extracts its 
virtues in the greatest perfection. The 
watery infusion is more perishable than that 
of other bitters. An ounce of the powdered 
root, half an ounce of orange-peel, two 
ounces of brandy, and fourteen ounces of 
water, macerated twelve hours without heat, 
and then filtered through paper, afford a 
sufficiently strong and tolerably pleasant 
infusion. The extract made first by spirit 
and then with water, and reduced by evapor- 
ation to a pillular consistence, is found to be 
equal, if not superior in efficacy, to the 
powder. As an antiseptic, Calumba root is 
inferior to the bark ; but, as a corrector of 
putrid bile, it is much superior to the bark ; 
whence also it is probable, that it would be 
of service in the West-India yellow fever. 
It also restrains alimentary fermentation, 
without -impairing digestion ; in which pro- 
perty it. resembles mustard. It does not 
‘appear to have the least heating quality, and 
therefore may be used in phthisis pulmonalis, 
and in hectic cases, to strengthen digestion. 
It occasions no disturbance, and agrees very 
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well with a milk diet, as it abates flatulence, 
and is indisposed to acidity. The London, 
Edinburgh, and Dubiin colleges, direct a 
tincture of Calumba root; The dose of the 
powdered root is as far as half a drachm, 

which, in urgent cases, may be repeated 
every third or fourth hour. 

CA’LVA. (From calvus, bald.) The 
scalp or upper part of the cranium or top of 
the head ; so called because it often grows 
bald first. 

CALVA’RIA. (From calvus, bald.) 
The upper part of the cranium which be- 
comes soon bald. It comprehends all above 
the orbits, temples, ears and occipital emi- 
nence. 

CALVI'TIES. (From calvus, bald.) 
Calvitium. Baldness; want or loss of hair, 
particularly upon the sinciput. 

_ This name is applied by Dr. Good to 
a species of his trichosis athrix, or bald- 
ness, 

CALX. (Calz, cis, foem.; from kalah, to 
burn. Arabian.) 1. Chalk. Limestone. 

2. Lime. Calx viva. The London Col- 
lege directs it to be prepared thus : — Take 
of limestone one pound : break it into small 
pieces, and heat it in a crucible, in a strong 
fire, for an hour, or until the carbonic acid 
is entirely driven off, so that on the addi- 
tion of acetic acid, no bubbles of gas shall 
be extricated. Lime may be made by the 
same process from oyster-shells previously 
washed in boiling water, and cleared from 
extraneous matters. See Lime. 

_ Carx antimonit. See Antimonii oxy- 
dum. 

CaLx CUM KALI PURO. 
calce. 

CaLx HypRARGyRI ALBA. See Hydrar- 
gyrum precipitatum album. ) 

CaLx Meratuic. A metal which has un- 
dergone the process of calcination, or com- 
bustion, or any other equivalent operation. 

Catx viva. See Calz. 2 

CatycantHEemMa&. (From calyz, the flower- 
cup, and av@os, the flower.) The name of. 
an order in Linnzeus’s fragments of a natural 
method, consisting of plants, which, among 
other characteristics have the corolla, and 
stamina inserted into the calyx. 

CALYCIFLORZ. (From calyx, and 
Jios, a flower.) The name of an order in 
Linnzus’s fragments of a natural method, 
consisting of plants which have the stamin 
inserted into the calyx. Me 

CALYCINUS. (From calyz, the flower- 
cup.) Calycinalis. Belonging to the calyx 
of .a flower; applied to the nectary, nec- 
tarium calycinum, it being a production 
of the calyx; as in Tropeolum majus, the 
garden nasturtium. 

CALYCULATUS. (From calyculus, 
a small calyx.) Calyculate. Applied to 
a perianthiwm when there are lesser ones, 
like scales, about its base; as in Dianthus 
caryophyllus. Semina calyculata are those 


See Potassa cum 
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which are enclosed in a hard bone-like 
calyx, as those of the Coixlachryma, or Job’s 
tears. 

CALYCULUS. (Diminutive of wAaas 
A little calyx. A botanical term for 

I. The membranaceous margin surround- 
ing the apex of a seed. 

The varieties are, 

1. Calyculus integer, the margin perfect 
not incised; as in Tanacetum vulgare, and 
Dipsacus laciniatus. 

2. Calyculus palyaceus, with chaffy scales ; 
as in Helianthus annuus. 

3. Calyculus aristatus, haying two or three 
awns at the top; as in J'agetes patula, and 
Bidens tripartita. 

4. Calyculus rostratus, the style of the 
germ remaining ; as in Sinapis, and Scandix 
cerefolium. 

5. Calyculus cornutus, horned, ‘ie rostrum 
bent; as in Nigella damascena. 

6. Calyculus cristatus, a dentate, or incised 
membrane on the top of the seed; as in 
Hedysarum crista galli. 

II. A little calyx exterior to another pro- 
per one. 

Caty’rrer. (From kadvrrw, to hide.) 
A carneous excrescence covering ‘the hz- 
morrhoidal vein. 

CALYPTRA. (From xkadurrw, to 
cover.) I. The veil, or covering of mosses, 
Akind of membraneous hood placed, on their 
capsule or fructification, like an extinguisher 
on a candle, well seen in Brywm cespitosum. 
Linnzus considered it as a calyx, but other 
botanists, ~especially Schreber and Smith, 
reckon it to bea sort of corolla. It is either, 

1. Acuminate, pointed; as in Minium 
and Brywm. 

2. Caducous, falling off yearly; as in 
Bauxbaumia. 

3. Conical ; as in most mosses, 

4. Smooth ; as in Hypnum. 

5. Levis, without any inequalities; as in 

_ Splanchnum. 

6. Oblong; asin Minium. 

7. Villous ; asin Polytrichum. 

8. Complete, surrounding the whole of 
the top of the capsule, 

9. Dimidiate, covering only half the cap- 
sule; asin Bryum androgynum. 

10, Dentate, toothed in the margin; as 
in Eucalypta ciliata. 

In many genera it is wanting. 

II. Thename in Tournefort, and writings 
of former botanists, for the proper exterior 
covering or coat of the seed, which falls off 
spontaneously. 

CALYPTRATUS. (From ‘calyptra, 
the veil, or covering of mosses.) Calyp- 


trate: having a covering like the calyptra 
of mosses. 
CALYX. (Calyx, icis. f.; nadv&; from. 


KaAuTTw, to cover.) Calizx. 1. The flower- 
cup, or, more correctly, the external covering 
of the flower, for the most part green, and 
surrounding the corolla, or gaudy ‘part. 
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There are five genera of calyces, or flower- 
cups. 

1. Perianthium. 

3. Amentum. 

5. Gluma. 

7. Volva. 

TI. The membrane which covers the pa- 
pills in the pelvis of the human kidney. 

CA’MARA. (From kayapa, a vault.) 
Camarium. 1. The fornix of the brain. 

2. The vaulted part of the auricle of the 
heart. 

Cama’rium. (From kapapa, a vault.) 
A vault. See Camara. 

CAMAROMA. (From kapapa, a 
vault.) Camarosis; Camaratio. A  frac- 
ture of the skull, in the shape of an arch or 
vault. 


2. Involucrum. ,, 
4. Spatha. 
6. Perichetium. 


Camstrea. So Paracelsus calls the ve- 
nereal bubo. 
CA’MBIUM. The gelatinous sub- 


stance, or matter of organisation which 
Du Hamel and Mirbel suppose produces the 
young bark, and new wood of plants. 
Camuium. (From cambio, to exchange. ) 
The nutritious humour which is changed 
into the materials of which the body is com- 


posed. 
Camso pia. See Stalugmitis. 
CAMBO’GIA. (From the province of 


Cambaya, in the East Indies;) Cambodja 

andCambogia : Cambodia ; Cambogium ; Gam- 

bogia ;.Gambogium. See Stalagmitis. 
Campocia curra. See Stalagmitis. 
CAMBO’GIUM. — See Caumbogia and 


Stalagmitis. 

CamBrRo-BRITANNICA. See Rubus Cha- 
memorus. 

Camsuy’ca. Cambuta membrata. So Pa- 
racelsus calls the venereal cancer. By 


some it is described as a bubo, an ulcer, an 
abscess on the pudenda; also a boil in the 
groin. 

Ca’/msur. The wild American myrtle of 
Piso and Margrave, which is said to be as- 
tringent. 

Camel’s hay. See Andropogon ee 
thus. 

CAMELEON MINERAL. When 
pure potassa and black oxide of manganese 
are fused together in a crucible, a compound 
is formed, whose solution in water, at first 
green, passes spontaneously through the 
whole series of coloured rays to the red. 
From this latter tint, the solution may be 
made to retrograde in colour to the original 
green, by the addition of potassa; or it 
may be rendered altogether colourless, by 
adding either sulphureous acid or chlorine to 
the solution, in which case there may or 
may not be a precipitate, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

CA’MERA. Achamber or cavity. The 
chambers of the eye are termed camera. 

Camera tio. See Camaroma. 

Ca’mes. Camet. Silver. 

Cami'nca. See Canella alba. _ 
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Ca’minus. A furnace and its chimney. 
In Rulandus it signifies a bell. 

Cami/st1a ratus. (From the Arabic 
term kamisah, an under garment.) — The 
shirt of the foetus. . See Chorion. 


Camomile. See Chamomile. 

Camomir'tia. Corrupted from chame- 
melum. 

_CA’MMORUM. §$(Kappopov, quia ho- 


mines, Kaka hop, perimat ; because if eaten, 
it. brings men to a miserable end.) A 
species of monkshood. See Aconitum 
napellus. 

CAMPA’NA. A bell. In chemistry, a 
receptacle like a bell, for making sulphu- 
ric acid; thus the oleum  sulphuris per 
campanum. 

CAMPANACE.  Bell-shaped flow- 
ers. ‘The name of an order of Linnzus’s 
natural method. 

CAMPANIFORMIS. Campanaceus ; 
Campanilatus. Bell-shaped; applied to 
the corolla and nectaries of plants. 

CAMPA’/NULA. (From campana, a 
bell; named from its shape.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. The 
bell-flower. 

CAMPANULA TRACHELEUM.  Cervicaria. 
The Great Throat-wort: by some recom- 
mended against inflammatory affections of 
the throat and mouth. 

CAMPAN’ULATUS. (From Cam- 
panula, alittle bell.) Bell-shaped: applied 
to the corolla and nectary of plants, as in 
Campanula. See Carolla and Nectarium. 

Ca’mrz. (From kaurrw, to berid.) 
flexure or bending. It is also used for the 
ham, and a joint, or articulation. 

Campeachy wood. See Hematorylon 
Campechianum. 

CAMPECHE NSE LIGNUM. 
lon Campechianum. . 

CAMPER, Perer, was born at Leyden 
in 1722, where he studied under Boerhaave, 
and took his degree in medicine. He then 
travelled for some years, and was afterwards 
appointed a professor successively at Fra- 
neker, Amsterdam, and Groningen. He was 
subsequently occupied in prosecuting ‘his 
favourite studies, in visiting various parts of 
Europe, by the different societies of which 
he was honourably distinguished, and in 
performing many public duties in his own 
country, being at length chosen one of the 
council of state. He died in 1789 of a 
pleurisy. He published some improvements 
in midwifery and surgery, but anatomy ap- 
pears to have been his favourite pursuit. He 
_ ‘finished two parts of a work of considerable 
magnitude and importance, in which the 
healthy and morbid structure of the arm, 
and of the pelvis, are exhibited in very accu- 
rate plates, from drawings made by himself : 
which he appears to have purposed extending 
to the other parts of the body. ‘There are 
also some posthumous works of Camper 
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possessing great merit, partly on subjects of 
natural history, partly evincing the connec- 
tion between anatomy and painting; in 
which latter judicious rules are laid “down. 
for exhibiting the diversity of features in 
persons of various countries and ages, and 
representing the different emotions of the 
mind in the countenance; also for delineat= 
ing the general forms of other animals, which 
he shows to be modified according to their 
economy. 

CAMPESTRIS. Of or belonging 
to the field: applied as a trivial name to 
many plants, which are common in the fields. 

CAMPHIRE. See Laurus camphora. 

Camphor. See Laurus camphora. 

CA’MPHORA. (Camphura. Arabian. 
The ancients meant by camphor what now 
is called asphaltum, or Jews’ pitch ; Kaoupa. ) 
See Laurus camphora. 

Ca’mpHor« rrores. The subtle sub- 
stance which first ascends in subliming 
camphor. It is nothing more than the 
camphor. 

CaMPHOR FLORES COMFOSITI. 
phor sublimed with benzoin. 

CA/MPHORAS. A camphorate. A 
salt formed by the union of the camphoric 
acid with’a salifiable base ; thus, camphorate of 
alumine, camphorate of ammonia, &c. 

CAMPHORA‘SMA. (From camphora ; 
so called from its camphor-like smell. ) Tur- 
key balsam. See Dracocephalum. 

CAMPHORA’TA. See Camphorosma. 

Campyora’ruM oLEuM. See Linimentum 
camphore. 

CAMPHORIC ACID. <Acidum cam- 
phoricum. An acid with peculiar properties 
is obtained, by distilling nitric acid eight 
times following from camiphor’ ; and the 
following is the account Bouillon Lagrange 
gives of i its preparation and properties. 

One part of camphor being introduced 
into a glass retort, four parts of nitric acid of 
the strength of 36 degrees are to be poured 
on it, a receiver adapted to the retort, and all 
the joints well luted. The retort is then to 
be placed on a sand-heat, and gradually 
heated. During the process a considerable 
quantity of nitrous gas, and of carbonic acid 
gas, is evolved; and part of the camphor is 
volatilised, while anotber part seizes the 
oxygen of the nitric acid. When no more 
vapours are extricated, the vessels are to be 
separated, and the sublimed camphor added 
to the acid that remains in the retort. A 
like quantity of nitric acid is again to be 
poured on this, and the distillation repeated. 
This operation must be reiterated till the 
camphor is completely acidified. Twenty 
parts of nitric acid at 36 are sufficient to 
acidify one of camphor. 

When the whole of the camphor is acidi- 
fied, it crystallises in the remaining liquor, 
The whole is then to be poured out upon a 
filter, and washed with distilled water, to 
carry off the nitric acid it may have retained. 
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The most certain indication of the acidifica- 


tion of the camphor is its. crystallizing on | 


the cooling of the liquor remaining in the 
retort. To purify this acid it must be dis- 
solved in hot distilled water, and the solu- 
tion, after being filtered, evaporated nearly 
to half, or till a slight pellicle forms; when 
the camphoric acid will be obtained in crys- 
tals on cooling. 

The camphoric acid has a slightly acid, 
bitter taste, and reddens infusion of litmus. 

It crystallises ; and the crystals upon the 
whole resemble those of muriate of ammonia. 
It effloresces on exposure to theatmosphere ; 
is not very soluble in cold water; when 
placed on burning coals, it gives out a thick 
aromatic smoke, and is entirely dissipated; 
and with a gentle heat melts, and is sublimed. 
The mineral acids dissolve it entirely. It 
decomposes the sulphate and muriate of 
iron, | The fixed and volatile oils dissolve it. 
It is likewise soluble in alkohol, and is not 
precipitated from it by water; a property 
that distinguishes it from the benzoic acid. 
It unites easily with the earths and alkalies, 
and forms camphoratis, 

To prepare the camphorates of lime, mag- 
nesia, and alumina, these earths must be dis. 
fused in water, and crystallised. camphoric 
acid added. ‘The mixture must then be 
boiled, filtered. while hot, and the: solution 
‘concentrated by evaporation. 

The camphorate of barytes is prepared by 
dissolving the pure earth in water, and then 
adding crystallised camphoric acid. 

Those of potassa, soda, and ammonia, 
should be prepared with their carbonates dis- 
solved in water: these solutions are to be 
saturated with crystallised camphoric acid, 
heated, filtered, evaporated, and cooled; by 
which means the camphorates will be ob- 
tained. 

If the camphoric acid be very pure, they 
have no smell; if it be not, they have always 
a slight smell of camphor. 

The camphorates of alumina and barytes 
leave a little acidity on the tongue ; the rest 
shave a slightly bitterish taste. 

‘They are all decomposed by heat ; the acid 
being separated and sublimed, and the base 
remaining pure; that of ammonia excepted, 
which is entirely volatilized. 

_ If they be exposed to the blowpipe, the 
acid burns with a blue flame: that of ammo- 
nia gives first a blue flame; but toward, the 
end it becomes red. 

The camphorates of lime and magnesia are 
little soluble, the others dissolve more easily. 

The mineral acids decompose them all. 
The alkalies and earths act in the order of 
their affinity for the camphoric acid ; which 
is, lime, potassa, soda, barytes, ammonia, alu- 
mina, magnesia. 

Several metallic solutions, and several neu- 
tral salts, decompose the camphorates; such 
as. the nitrate of barytes, most of the calca- 
reous salts, &c. 
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‘The camphorates of lime, magnesia, and 
barytes, part with their .acid to alkohol.— 
Lagrange’s Manuel d’un Cours de Chimie. 

CAMPHORO’SMA. (From camphora, 
and ooun, smell ; so called from its smelling 
of camphire.) The camphor-smelling plant. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Tetandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the cam- 
phorata. See Camphorosma Monspeliensis. 

Camrnorosma Mownsreiensis. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the plant called camphorata 
in the pharmacopeeias. Chamepeuce—Cam- 
phorata hirsuta—-Camphorosma Monspeliaca. 
Stinking ground-pine. This plant, Cam- 
phorosma— foliis hirsutis linearibus, of Lin- 
nzus, took its name from its smell resem- 
bling so strongly that of camphor: it has 
been exhibited internally, in form of decoc- 
tion, in dropsical and asthmatic complaints, 
and by some is esteemed in fomentations 
against pain. It is rarely, if ever, used in 
modern practice. 

Ca’mrrer. (From kopum)w, to bend.) An 
inflexion or incurvation. 

Ca’MrutumM. (Trom xkayumrw, to twist 

about.) A distortion of the eyelids or other 
parts. - 
CAMPYLO’ TIS. (From xaymvdos, 
bent.) A preternatural incurvation, or re- 
curvation of a part ; also a distortion of the 
eyelids. 

CA’MPYLUM. See Campyjlotis. 

Ca'nazit. A sort of medicinal earth. 

Canazi'na aquatica. See Bidens. 

Ca’nanis Inpica. See Bangue and Can- 
nabis. 

CaNABIS PEREGRINA. See Cannabis. 

Ca'nada balsam. See Pinus balsamea. 

Canada maidentiate. See Adianthwm pe= 
datum. 

CANADE! NSIS. 
nada.) Canadian. 
See Pinus balsamea. 

CANALICULATUS. 
having a long furrow ; applied to leaves, 
pods, &c. See Leafand Legumen. 

CANALICULUS. (Diminutive of 
canalis, a channel.) <A little canal. See 
Canalis arteriosus. 

CANA’LIS. (From xavos, an aperture, 
or rather from canna, a reed.) <A canal. 

1. Specifically applied to many ont of 
the bodys 3 as canalis nasalis, &e. , 

2. The hollow of the spine. 

3. A hollow round instrument like a reed; 
for embracing and holding a broken limb. 

CANALIs ARTERIOSUS. Canaliculus arte- 
riosus ; Canalis botalii. A blood-vessel pe- 
culiar to the foetus, disappearing after birth ; 
through which the blood passes from. the 
pulmonary artery into the aorta. 

Canauis NasALis. A canal going from 
the internal canthus of the eye downwards 
into the nose: it is situated in the superior 
maxillary bone, and is lined with the 


(Brought from. Ca- 
A name of a balsam. 


Channelled ; 
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pituitary membrane continued from the 
nose., 

Canalis PeTITIaANus. A triangular ca- 

vity, naturally containing a moisture between 
the two laminz of the hyaloid membrane of 
the eye, in the anterior part, formed by the 
separation of the anterior lamina from the 
posterior. It is named after its discoverer, 
M. Petit. , 
_ Canalis sEmicircuLaRis. Semicircular 
canal, There are three in each ear placed 
in the posterior part of the labyrinth. They 
open by five orifices into the vestibulum. 
See Ear. 

CANALIS SEMISPETROS. 
canal of the ear. 

Canatis veNnosus. A canal peculiar to 
the foetus, disappearing after birth, that con- 
veys the maternal blood from the porta of 
the liver to the ascending vena cava. 

ana'ry balm. See Dracocephalum. 
A’NcAMuM Gracorum. See Hymenea 
Coyrbaril. 

CANCELLATUS. Having the re- 
ticulated appearance of the cancelli of 
bones. 

CANCE’LLI.  Lattice-work ; applied 
to the reticular substance in bones, 

CANCE’LLUS. (From cancer, a crab.) 
A species of cray-fish, called Bernard the 
hermit and the wrong heir ; the Cancer can- 
cellus of Linnzeus ; supposed to cure rheu- 
matism, if rubbed on the part. 

CA'NCER. 1. The common name. of 
the crab fish. See Cancer Astacus. 

2. The name of a disease, from kapkivos, 
a crab; so called by the ancients, because it 
exhibited large blue veins like crab’s claws: 
likewise called Carcinoma, Carcinos, by the 
Greeks, Lupus by the Romans, becauseit eats 
away the flesh like a wolf. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of disease in the class Locales, and 
order Z'umores, He defines it a painful 
scirrhous tumour, terminating in a fatal 
ulcer. Any part of the body may be the 
seat of cancer, though the glands are most 
subject to it. Itis distinguished, according 
to its stages, into occult and open; by the 
former is meant its scirrhous state, which 
is a hard tumour that sometimes remains 
in a quiet state for many years. When the 
cancerous action commences in it, it is 
attended with frequent shooting pains: the 
skin that covers it, becomes discoloured, 
and ulceration sooner or later takes place : 
when the disease is denominated open can- 
cer. Mr. Pearson says, “ When a malig- 
nant scirrhus or a watery excrescence hath 
proceeded to a period of ulceration, at- 
tended with a constant sense of ardent and 
occasionally shooting pains, is irregular in 
its figure, and presents an unequal surface ; 
if it discharges sordid, sanious, or foetid mat- 
ter; if the edges of the sore be thick, indu- 

.rated, and often exquisitely painful, some- 
times inverted, at other times retorted, and 
exhibit a serrated appearance ; and should 
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the ulcer in its progress be frequently at- 
tended with hemorrhage, in consequence of 
the erosion of blood-vessels ; there will be lit- 
tle hazard of mistake in calling it a cancerous 
ulcer,’’ “ In men, a cancer most frequently 
seizes the tongue, mouth, or penis ;_ in wo- 
men, the breasts or the uterus, particularly 
about the cessation of their periodical dis- 
charges; and in children, the eyes. © The 
following description of Scirrhus and Can- 
cer, from the above writer, will serve to 
elucidate the subject. A hard unequal tu- 
mour that is indolent, and without any dis- 
coloration in the skin, is called a scirrhus; 
but when an itching is perceived in it, 
which is followed by a pricking, shooting, 
or lancinating pain, and a change of colour 
in the skin, it is usually denominated a can- 
cer. It generally is small in the beginning, 
and increases gradually; but though the 
skin changes to a red or livid appearance, 
and the state of the tumour from, an indo- 
lent to a painful one, it is sometimes very 
difficult to say when the scirrhus really be- 
comes a cancer, the progress being quick or 
slow according to concurring causes. When 
the tumour is attended with a peculiar kind 
of burning, shooting pains, and the skin 
hath acquired the dusky purple or livid hue, 
it may then be deemed the malignant scir- 
rhus or confirmed cancer. When thus far 
advanced in women’s breasts, the tumour 
sometimes increases speedily to a great size, 
having a knotty unequal surface, more 
glands becoming obstructed, the nipple sinks 
in, turgid veins are conspicuous, ramifying 
around, and resembling a crab’s claws. 
These are the characteristics of an occult 
cancer on the external parts; and we may 
suspect the existence of one internally, when 
such pain and heat as has been described, 
succeed in parts where the patient hath before 
been sensible of a weight and pressure, at- 
tended with obtuse pain. A cancerous tu- 
mour never melts down in suppuration like 
an inflammatory one ; but when it is ready 
to break open, especially in the breast, it ge- 
nerally becomes prominent in some minute 
point, attended with an increase of the pe- 
culiar kind of burning, shooting pain, felt 
before at intervals, in a less degree and 
deeper in the body of the gland. In the 
prominent part of the tumour, in this 
state, a corroding ichor sometimes transudes 
through the skin, soon forming an ulcer: 
at other times a considerable quantity of a 
thin lymphatic fluid tinged with blood from 
eroded vessels is found onit. . Ulcers of the 
cancerous nature discharge a thin, foetid, 
acrid sanies, which corrodes the parts, hav- 
ing thick, dark-coloured retorted lips; and 
fungous excrescences frequently rise from 
these ulcers, notwithstanding the corrosive- 
ness of the discharge. In this state they 
are often attended with excruciating, pun- 
gent, lancinating, burning pains, and some- 
times with bleeding. — 
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Though a scirrhus may truly be deemed 
@ cancer, as soon as pain is perceived in it, 
yet every painful tumour is not a cancer ; 
nor is it always easy to say whether a cancer 
is the disorder or not. Irregular hard lumps 
may be perceived in the breast; but on 
examining the other breast, where no unea~ 
siness is perceived, the same kind of tu- 
mours are sometimes found, which renders 
the diagnostic uncertain. Yet in every case 
after the cessation of the catamenia, hard 
unequal tumours in the breast are suspicious 5 
nor, though without pain, are they to be 
supposed indolent or innoxious, 

In the treatment of this disease, our chief 
reliance must be on-extirpating the part af- 
fected. Some have attempted to dispel the 
scirrhous. tumour by leeches and various 
discutient applications, to destroy it by caus- 
tics, or to check its progress by narcotics ; 
but without material success. Certainly, 
before the disease is confirmed, should any 
inflammatory tendency appear, antiphlogis- 
tic means may be employed with propriety ; 
but afterwards the operation should not be 
delayed: nay where the nature of the tumour 
is doubtful, it will be better to remove it, 
than incur the risk of this dreadful disease. 
Some surgeons, indeed, have contested the 
utility of the operation; and no doubt the 
disease will sometimes appear again; from 
constitutional, tendency, or from the whole 
not having been removed: but the balance of 
evidence is in favour of the operation being 
successful, if performed early, and to an 
adequate extent. The plan of ‘destroying 
the part by caustic is much more tedious, 
painful, and uncertain. When the disease 
has arisen from seme accident, not spon- 
taneously, when the patient is otherwise 
healthy, when no symptoms of malignancy 
in the cancer have appeared, and the adjacent 
glands and absorbents seem unaffected, we 
have stronger expectation of success: but 
unless all the morbid parts can be removed 
without the risk of dividing important nerves 
or arteries, it should scarcely be attempted. 
In operating it is advisable; 1. To make 
the external wound sufficiently large, and 
nearly in the direction of the subjacent mus- 
cular fibres. 2. To save skin enough to 
cover it, unless diseased. 3. To tie every 
vessel which might endanger subsequent 
hemorrhage. 4. To keep the lips of the 
wound in contact, not interposing any dress- 
ing, &c. 5. To preserve the parts in an 
easy and steady position for some days, be- 
fore they are inspected. 6. To use only 
mild and cooling applications during the 
cure. Supposing, however, the patient will 
not consent to an operation, or circumstances 
render it inadmissible, the uterus, for ex- 
ample, being affected, internal remedies may 
‘somewhat retard its progress, or alleviate 
the sufferings of the patient: those, which 
have appeared most beneficial, are, 1. Arse- 
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nie, in very: small doses long continued. 
2. Conium, in doses progressively increased 
toa considerable extent. 3. Opium. 4. Bel- 
ladonna, 5. Solanum. 6. Ferrum ammo- 
niatum. 7. Hydrargyri oxymurias. 8. The 
juice. of the galium aparine. When the 
part is external, topical applications may be 
useful to alleviate pain, cleanse the sore, or 
correct the foetor ; especially, 1. Fresh-bruis- 
ed hemlock leaves. 2. Scraped young car- 
rots. 3. The fermenting poultice. 4. Finely 
levigated chalk. 5. Powdered charcoal. 6 
Carbonic acid gas, introduced into a blad- 
der confined round the part. 7 A watery 
solution of opium. 8. Liquid tar, or tar- 
water. But none of these means can be 
relied upon for effecting a cure. 

3. See Carcinus. 

Cancer astacus. The systematic name 
of the crab-fish from which the claws are 
selected for medical use. Crab’s claws 
and crab’s eyes, as they are called, which 
are concretions found in the stomach, are of 
a calcareous quality, and possess antacid 
virtues. ‘They are exhibited with their com- 
pounds in pyrosis, diarrhoea, and infantile 
convulsions from acidity. 

CANCER CANCELLUS. 

CaNcER GAMMARUS. 
name of the lobster, 

CancER MuUNDITORIUM. A peculiar ul- 
ceration of the scrotum of chimney-sweepers. 

Ca’ncurys. Parched barley.— Galen. 

Cancre’Nns. Paracelsus uses this word 
instead of gangreena. 

CancroruM cHELa.  Crab’s claws. 
See Carbonas calcis, and Cancer astacus, 

Cancrorum ocutt.. See Carbonas cal- 
cis, and Cancer astacus- 

CA’NCRUM. (From cancer, a spread- 
ing ulcer.) The canker. 

Cancrum oris. Canker of themouth; a 
fretted ulceration of the gums. 

CANDE'LA. (From candeo, to shine.) 
A candle. 

CanpELa FumaALis. A candle made of 
odoriferous powders and resinous matters, 
to purify the air and excite the spirits. 

CanpELA REGIA. See Verbascum. 

Canpeta/r1a. (From candela, a candle ; 
so called from the resemblance of its stalks 
to acandle.) Mullein. See Verbascum. 

Candy carrot. See Athamanta cretensis. 

Caner’ta. Sometimes used by the ancients 
for cinnamon, or rather cassia, 

CANE’LLA. (Canella, diminutive of 
canna, a reed ; so named because the pieces 
of bark are rolled up in the form of a reed.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


See Cancellus. 
The systematic 


nzean system. Class, Dodecandria; Order, 
Monogynia. The canella-tree. 
Canetts apa. The pharmacopceial 


name of the laurel-leaved canella. 
Winteria aromatica. 
CANELLA. CUBANA. 


See 


See Canella alba. 
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CaANELLA MALABARICA cortex. See 
Laurus cassia. 
CANELLI'FERA MALABARICA. See Lau- 
rus cassia. . 
Canron. (From xavyyn, because it was 
made of split cane.) A sort of tube or in- 


strument, mentioned by Hippocrates, for - 


conveying the fumes of antihysteric drugs 
into the womb. 

Ca’nica. (From canis,a dog, so called 
by the. ancients, because it was food for 
dogs.) Coarse meal. Hence panis caniceus 
means very coarse bread. 

CANICY’DA. 
cedo, to kill; so called because dogs are 
destroyed by eating it.) Dog’s bane. See 
Aconitum. 

CANICI’DIUM. (From canis, a dog, 
and cdo, to kill.) The anatomical dissec- 
tion of living dogs ; for the purpose of illus- 
trating the physiology of parts. 

Canina tincua. See Cynoglossum. 

Canina Matus. The mandragora. 

Canina Razizs. See Hydrophobia. 

CANINE. Whatever partakes of, or has 
any relation to, the nature of a dog. 

Canine appetite. See Bulimia. 

Canine madness. See Hydrophobia. 

Canine tertH. Dentes canini; Cyno- 
dontes ; Cuspidati of Mr. John Hunter ; be- 
cause they have the two sides of their edge 
sloped off to a point, and this point is very 
sharp or cuspidated ; columellares of Varo 
and Pliny. The four eye-teeth are so called 
from their resemblance to those of the dog. 
See Teeth. 

CANYNUS., (From canis,adog.) 1. A 
tooth is so called, because it resembles that 
of a dog. See Teeth. 

2. The name of a muscle, because it is 
near the canine tooth. See Levator anguli oris. 

3. A disease to which dogs are subject is 
called rabies canina. See Hydrophobia. 

CANINUS SENTIS. See Rosa canina., ., 

Caninu Bus. 
bramble.) See Rosa canina. 

CA’/NIS. 1. A dog. The white dung 
of this animal, called album grecwm, was 
formerly in esteem, but now disused.. 

2. The freenum of the penis. 

Canis 1ntERFEcTOR. Indian barley. See 
Veratrum sabadilla. p 

Canis ponticus. See Castor. 

CANNA. (Hebrew.) 1. A reed or hol- 
low cane. 

2. The fibula, from its resemblance to a 
reed, 

CANNA FISTULA. 

_ Canna INDICA. 
micas 

CaNnNA MAJOR. 

Canna MINOR cRURIS. The fibula. 

Cannanrna. (From canna, a reed, 
- named from its reed-like stalk.) So Tour- 
nefort named the datisca. 

_CA/NNABIS. (From kavva, a reed. 


See Cassia fistula. 
See Sagittaria alexiphar- 


The tibia, 


Kavva6ot are foul springs, wherein hemp, &c. 


(From canis, a dog, and 


(From canis, and rubus, a 
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grow naturally, Or from kanaba, from 
kanah, to mow. Arabian.) Hemp. 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Diwcia; Order, Pentandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the hemp 
plant. See Cannabis sativa. 

Cannasis sativa. ‘The systematic name 
of the hemp-plant, It has a rank smell of 
anarcotic kind. The effluvia from the 
fresh herb are said to affect the eyes and 
head, and that the water in which it has been 
long steeped is a sudden poison. Hemp- 
seeds, when fresh, afford a considerable 
quantity of oil. Decoctions and emulsions 
of them have been recommended against 
coughs, ardor urine, &c. Their use, in 
general, depends on their emollient and de- 
mulcent qualities. The leaves of an orien- 
tal hemp, called bang or bangue, and by the 
Egyptians assis, are said to be used in east- 
ern countries, as a narcotic and aphrodisiac. 
See Bangue. 

CA’NNULA. (Diminutive of canna, a 
reed.) The name of a surgical instrument. 
See Canula. 

CA’NON. Kavwy, <A rule or canon, 
by which medicines are compounded. 

CanoNIaL, Kavovtat. Hippocrates in 
his book De Aére, &c. calls those persons 
thus, who have straight, and not prominent 
bellies. He would intimate that they are 
disposed, as it were, by a straight rule. 

Cano’ricon. (From kaywmoy, the flower 
of the elder.) 1. A sort of spurge named 
from its resemblance. 

2. A collyrium, of which the chief ingre- 
dient was elder flowers. ‘ 

Canorr'rze. The name of a collyrium 
mentioned by Celsus. 

Cano’rum. Kaywmoyv, The flower or bark 
of the elder tree, in Paulus A¢gineta, _ 

Canra’srica. See Convolvulus. 

Canra’srum. (From kanta, Hebrew.) 
In Ceelius Aurelianus it signifies bran. 

Ca’ntacon. Garden saffron. 

Ca’ntara. The plant which bears the 
St. Ignatius’s bean. See Zgnaria amara. 

CANTERBURY. The name in history 
of a much celebrated town in Kent, in which 
there is a mineral water, Cantwariensis aqua, 
strongly impregnated with iron, sulphur, 
and carbonic acid gas; it is reeommended 
in disorders of the stomach, in gouty com. 
plaints, jaundice, diseases of the skin, and 
chlorosis. 

Ca‘nruariFicutini. Earthen cucurbits.. 

CA’/NTHARIS. (Cantharis,_ pl. can- 
tharides : from kav@apos, a beetle, to which 
tribe it belongs.) Musca Hispanica ; Lytta 
vesicatoria ; ‘The blistering fly; Spanish fly. 
These flies have a green shining gold body, 
and are common in Spain, Italy, France, 
and Germany. Thelargest come from Italy, 
but the Spanish cantharides are generally 
preferred. Theimportance of these flies, by 
their stimulant, corrosive, and _ epispastic 
qualities, in the practice of physic and sur- 
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gery, is very considerable ; indeed, so much 
$0, as to induce many to consider then as the 
most powerful medicine in the materia me- 
dica. 
of.a plaster, it soon raises a blister full of 
serous matter, and thus relieves inflammatory 
diseases, as phrenitis, pleuritis, hepatitis, 
phlegmon, bubo, myositis, arthritis, &c. 
The tincture of these flies is also of great 
utility in several cutaneous diseases, rheu- 
matic affections, sciatic pains, &c. but ought 
to be used with much caution. See Blister, 
and Tinctura cantharidis. 'This insect is 
two-thirds of an inch in length, one-fourth 
in breadth, oblong, and of a gold shining 
colour, with soft elytera or wing sheaths, 
marked with three longitudinal raised stripes, 
and covering brown membraneous wings. 
An insect of a square form, with black feet, 
but possessed of no vesicating property, is 
sometimes mixed with the cantharides, ‘They 
have a heavy disagreeable odour, and acrid 
. taste. 

If the inspissated watery decoction of these 
insects be treated with pure alkohol, a solu- 
tion of a resinous matter is obtained, which 
being separated by gentle evaporation to dry- 
ness, and submitted for some time to the ac- 
tion of sulphuric zther, forms a yellow solu- 
tion. By spontaneous evaporation, crys- 
talline plates are deposited, which may be 
freed from some adhering colouring matter 
by alkohol. Their appearance is like sper- 
maceti. They are soluble in boiling alkehol, 
but precipitate as it cools. ‘They do not 
dissolve in water. According to Robiquet, 
who first discovered them, these plates ferm 
the true blistering principle. 
be called Vésicatoria. Besides the above 
peculiar body, cantharides contain, according 
to Robiquet, a green bland oil, insoluble in 
water, soluble in alkohol; a black matter, 

soluble in water, iusotable.4 in alkohol, with- 
out blistering properties ; a yellow viscid mat- 
ter, mild, soluble in water and alkohol ; the 
crystalline plates; a fatty bland matter ; 
phosphates of lime and_ magnesia; a little 
acetic acid, and much lithic or uric acid. 

The blistering fly taken into the stomach in 
doses of a few grains, acts as a poison, occa- 
sioning horrible satyriasis, delirium, convul- 
sions, and death. Some frightful cases are 
related by Orfila, vol. i. part 2d. Oils, milk, 
syrups, frictions on the spine, with volatile 
liniment and Jaudanum, and draughts. con- 
taining musk,opium, and camphorated emul- 
sion, are the best antidotes. 

Ca’ntuum. Sugar-candy. 

CA’NTHUS (Kavos, the tire or iron 
binding of a cart-wheel. Dr. Turton, in his 
glossary, supposes from its etymology, that 
it originally signified the circular extremity 
of the eyelid.) The angle or corner of the 
eye, where the upper and under eyelids 
meet. That next the nose is termed the in- 
ternal or greater canthus ; and the other, the 
external or lesser canthus. ; 


When applied on the skin, in the form’ 


They might 
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Cantton. Sugar. . 
CA’NULA. (Diminutive of canna, a 


reed.) Cannula, A small tube. The term 
is generally applied to a tube adapted to a 
sharp instrument, with which it is thrust into 
a cavity or tumour, containing a fluid; the 
perforation being made, the sharp instrument 
is withdrawn, and the canula left, in order’ 
that the fluid may pass through it. 

Canusa. Crystal. 

CAOUTCHOU'’C. The substance so 
called is obtained from the vegetable king- 
dom, and exists also in the mineral. 

1. The first, known by the names Indian 
rubber, Elastic gum, Cayenne resin, Caut- 
chuc, and Caoutchouc, is prepared prin- 
cipally from the juice of the Stphonia 
elastica ; — Soltis: ternatis ellipticis integerri- 
mis subtus’ canis longe petiolatis (Suppl. 
Plant.) and also from the Jatropha elastica 
and Unceola elastica. "The manner of ob-' 
taining this juice is by making incisions 
through the bark of the lower part of the 
trunk of the tree, from whici the fluid resin 
issues in great abundance, appearing of a 
milky whiteness as it flows into the vessel’ 
placed to receive it, and into which it is con- 
ducted by means of a tube or leaf fixed in 
the incision, and supported with clay. -On 
exposure to the air, this milky juice gradu- 
ally inspissates into a soft, reddish, elastic, 
resin. It is formed by the Indians in South 
America into various figures, but is com- 
monly brought to Europe in that of pear- 
shaped bottles, which are said to be formed 
by spreading the juice of the Siphonia over 
a proper mould of clay ; as soon as one layer 
is dry, another is added, until the bottle be 
of the thickness desired. It is then exposed’ 
to a thick dense smoke, or to a fire, until it 
becomes so dry as not to stick to the fingers,” 
when, by means of certain instruments of 
iron, or wood, it is ornamented on the out- 
side with various” figures. ‘This bemg 
done, it remains only to pick out the mould, 
which is easily effected by softening it with 
water. 

*‘ The elasticity of this substance is its most 
remarkable property : when warmed, as by’ 
immersion in hot water, slips of it may be 
drawn out to seven or eight times their ori- 
ginal length, and will return to their former 
dimensions nearly. Cold renders it stiff and 
rigid, but warmth restores its original elas- 
ticity. Exposed to the fire it softens, swells 
up, and burns with a bright flame.” In 
Cayenne itis used to give light as a candle. 
Its solvents are ether, volatile oils and pe- 
troleum. The ether, however, requires to 
be washed with water repeatedly, and in this’ 
state it dissolves it completely. Pelletier re- 
commends to boil the caoutchouc in water 
for an hour; then to cut it into slender 
threads; to boil it again about an hour ; and 
then to put it into rectified sulphuric «ther 
in a vessel close stopped. In this way he 
says it will be totally dissolved ‘in a few 
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days, without heat, except the impurities, 
which will fall to the bottom if ether enough 
be employed. Berniard says, the nitrous 
ether dissolves it better than the sulphuric. 
If this solution be spread on any substance, 
the zther evaporates very quickly, and leaves 
a coating of caoutchouc unaltered in its pro- 
perties. Naphtha, or petroleum, rectified 
into a colourless liquid, dissolves it, and 
likewise leaves it unchanged by evaporation. 
Oil of turpentine softens it, and forms a 
pasty mass, that may be spread as a varnish, 
but is very long in drying. A solution of 
caoutchouc in five times its weight of oil of 
turpentine, and this solution dissolved in 
eight times its weight of drying linseed oil 
by boiling, is said to form the varnish of 
air-balloons, Alkalies act upon it so as in 
time to destroy its elasticity. Sulphuric acid 
is decomposed by it; sulphurous acid being 
evolved, and the caoutchouc converted into 
charcoal. Nitric acid acts upon it with 
heat ; nitrous gas being given out, and oxalic 
acid crystallizing from the residuum. On 
distillation it gives out ammonia, and car- 
buretted hydregen. 

Caoutchouc may be formed into various 
articles without undergoing the process of 
solution. If it be cut into a uniform slip of 
a proper thickness, and wound spirally round 
a glass or metal rod, so that the edges shall 
be in close contact, and in this state be boiled 
for some time, the edges will adhere so as to 
form a tube. Pieces of it may be readily 
joined by touching the edges with the solu- 
tion in 2ther ; but this is not absolutely ne- 
cessary, for, if they be merely softened by 
heat, and then pressed together, they will 
unite very firmly. 

If linseed oil be rendered very drying by 
digesting it upon an oxide of lead, and after- 
ward applied with a small brush on any sur- 
face, and dried by the sun or in the smoke, 
it will afford a pellicle of considerable firm- 
ness, transparent, burning like caoutchouc, 
and wonderfully elastic. A pound of this 
oil, spread upon a stone, and exposed to the 
air for six or seven months, acquired almost 
all the properties of caoutchouc : it was used 
to make catheters and bougies, to varnish 
balloons, and for other purposes. 

Of the mineral caoutchouc there are seve- 
ral varieties: 1. Of a blackish-brown in- 
clining to olive, soft, exceedingly compres- 
sible, unctuous, with a slightly aromatic 
smell. It burns with a bright flame, leaving 
a black oily residuum, which does not be- 
come dry. 2. Black, dry, and cracked on 
the surface, but, when cut into, of a yellow- 
ish-white. A fluid resembling pyrolignic 
acid exudes from it when recently cut. It 
is pellucid on the edges, and nearly of a 
hyacinthine red colour. 3. Similar to the 
preceding, but of a somewhat firmer texture, 
and ligneous appearance, from having ac- 
quired consistency in repeated layers. 4. Re- 
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sembling the first variety, but of a darker 
colour, and adhering to grey calcareous spar, 
with some grains of galena. 5. Of aliver- 
brown colour, having the aspect of the vege- 
table caoutchouc, but passing by gradual 
transition into a brittle bitumen, of vitreous 
lustre, and a yellowish colour. 6. Dull red- 
dish-brown, of a spongy or cork-like texture, 
containing blackish-grey nuclei of impure — 
caoutchouc, Many more varieties are enu- 
merated. 

One specimen of this caoutchouc has been 
found in a petrified marine shell enclosed in 
a rock, and another enclosed in a crystallised 
fluor spar. 

The mineral caoutchoue resists the action 
of solvents still more than the vegetable. 
The rectified oil of petreolum affects it most, 
particularly when by partial burning it is 
resolved into a pitchy viscous substance. A 
hundred grains of a specimen analysed in the 
dry way by Klaproth, afforded carburetted 
hydrogen gas 38 cubic inches, carbonic acid 
gas 4, bituminous oil 73 grains, acidulous 
phlegm 1.5, charcoal 6.25, lime 2, silex 1.5, 
oxide of iron .75, sulphate of lime .5, 
alumina .25. 

CAPAIBA, See Copaifera officinalis. . 

CAPAIVA. See Copaifera officinalis. 

Careti'Na. (From capeline, French, a wo- 
man’s hat, or bandage.) A double-headed 
roller put round the head. 

Carr’tta. A cupel or test. 

CAPER. See Capparis. 

Caper-bush. See Capparis. 

Ca’prrus. (Kamelos, per apheresin, pro 
oxamelos; from ocramlw, to dig.) Hippo- 
crates means by this word a foramen, which 
is impervious, and needs the use of a chi- 
rurgical instrument to make an opening ; as 
the anus of some new-born infants. 


Ca’rHora. (Arabian.) Camphire. 
Ca’PHURA BAROS INDORUM. A name for 
camphire. 


CarnHur# oLeum. An aromatic oil 
distilled from the root of the cinnamon- 
tree. 

CAPILLACEUS.. Capillary. 

CAPILLARIS. See Capillary. 

CapPILLARES PLaNTZ. Capillary, or hair- 
shaped plants. 

CAPILLARIS VERMICULUS. 
and Dracunculus. 

CAPILLARY. (Capillaris; from ca- 
pulus, a little hair: so called from the re- 
semblance to hair or fine thread.) - 1. Ca- 
pillary vessels. The very small ramifications 
of the arteries, which terminate upon the 
external surface of the body, or on the sur- 
face of internal cayities, are called capil- 
lary. ol: 

2. Capillary attraction. See Aitiraction. 

3. Applied’to parts of plants, which are, 
or resemble, hairs: thus, a capillary root is 
one which consists of many very fine fibres, 
as that of Festuca ovina, and most grasses, , 
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See Crinones 
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.. Caria/tio. (From capillus, a hair.) A 
_eapillary fracture of the cranium. 

_ CAPYLLUS. . (Quasi capitis pilus, the 
-hair of the head.) The hair. . Small, cylin- 
drical, transparent, insensible, and elastic 
filaments, which arise from the skin, and are 
fastened in it by means of small roots. The 
human hair is composed of a spongy, cellular 
texture, containing a coloured liquid, and a 
proper covering. Hair is divided into two 
kinds ; long, which arises on the scalp, cheek, 
chin, breasts of men, the anterior parts of the 
arms and legs, the arm-pits, groins, and 
pelvis: and short, which is softer than the 
long, and is present over the whole body, 
except only the palm of the hand and sole of 
the foot. The hair originates in the adipose 
membrane from an oblong membraneous 
bulb, which has vessels peculiar to it. The 
hair is distinguished by different names in 
certain parts ; as, capillus, on the top of the 
head: crinis, on the back of the head; cir- 
crinnus, on the temples ; ciliwm, on the eye- 
lids; supercilium, on the eyebrows; vibrissa, 
in the nostrils ; bardba, on the chin; pappus, 
on the middle of the chin; mystax, on the 
upper lip; pilus, on the body. 

From numerous experiments Vauquelin 
infers, that black hair is formed of nine dif- 
ferent substances, namely : — 

1. An animal matter, which constitutes 
the greater part. 2. A white concrete oil, in 
small quantity. 3. Another oil of a greyish- 
green colour, more abundant than the for- 
mer. 4. Iron, the state of which in the 
hair is uncertain. 5. A few particles of 
oxide of manganese. 6. Phosphate of lime. 
7. Carbonate of lime, in very small quantity. 
8. Silex, in a conspicuous quantity. 9. Last- 
ly, a considerable quantity of sulphur, 

The same experiments show, that red hair 
differs from black only in containing a red 
oil instead of a blackish-green oil ; and that 
white hair differs from both these only in the 
oil being nearly colourless, and in containing 
phosphate of magnesia, which is not found 
in them. 

Carittus VENERIS. See Adianthum. 

CAPILLUS VENERIS CANADENSIS. See Adi- 
anthum canadense. . 

Carirte’Nium. (From caput, the head, 
and plenus, full; a barbarous word: but 
Baglivi uses it to signify that continual hea- 
viness or.disorder in the head, which the 
Greeks call xapnBapia.) A catarrh. 

Caristra’ti0o. (From capistrum, a bridle : 
so called. because the prepuce is restrained 
as it were with a bridle.) See Phimosis. 

-CAPYSTRUM. (From caput, the head. ) 

1. A bandage for the head is so called. 

2. In Vogel’s Nosology it is the same as 
‘Trismus. 

CA/PITAL. Capitalis. 1. Belonging to 
the caput, or head. { 

2. The head or upper part of an alembic, 
. Carira’tia. (From caput, the head.) 
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Medicines which relieve pains of. the. 
head. 

CAPITATUS. (From caput, the head.) 
Headed. See Capitulum. 

CAPITE’LLUM. The head or seed 
vessels, frequently applied to mosses, &c. 

CAPITILU’VIUM. (From caput, the 
head, and lave, to wash.) A lotion for the 
head, 

Ca’Piris OBLIQUUS INFERIOR ET MAJOR. See 
Obliquus inferior capitis. 

CaritIs PAR TERTIUM FALLOPII. 
T'rachelo-mastoideus. 

Caritis rosticus. See Rectus capitis pos- 
ticus major. 

Caritis RECTUS. 
ticus minor. 

CAPI/TULUM. (Diminutive of capui, 
the head.) 1. A small head. 

2. A protuberance of a bone, received in- 
to the concavity of another bone. 

3. An alembic. 

CAPI’VI. See Copaifera officinalis. 

CAPNELA/UM. (From rarvos, smoke, 
and eAaiov, oil; so named from its smoky 
exhalations when exposed to heat.) In Ga- 
len’s works it means a resin. 

Ca’pnias. (From kamvos, a smoke.) 1. A 
jasper of a smoky colour. 

2. A vine which bears white and part 
black grapes. 

Carnr'ston. (From xamvos, smoke.) A 
preparation of spice and oil, made by kin- 
dling the spices, and fumigating the oil. 

Capnr'tis. (From xamvos, smoke; so 
called from its smoky colour.) _Tutty.. 

CAPNOI'DES. (From kamvos, fumi- 
tory, and «Sos, likeness.) Resembling fu- 
mitory. 

CA’PNOS.  (Kamvos, smoke; so call- 
ed, says Blanchard, because its juice, if ap- 
plied to the eyes, produces the same effect 
and sensations as smoke.) Capnus. The herb 
fumitory. See Fumaria. 

CAPNUS. See Capnos. at pte 

Ca’ppa. (a capite, from the head: ‘se 
called from its supposed resemblance.) The 
herb monkshood. See Aconitum. 

CA’/PPARIS. (From cabar, Arab. or 
wapa To Kammavey apav, from its curing 
madness and melancholy.) The caper, plant. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Polyandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the caper 
plant. See Capparis spinosa. 

Capparis spinosa. The systematic name 
of the caper plant. Capparis :—pendunculis 
solitariis unifloris, stipulis spinosis, foliis ane 
nuis, capsulis ovalibus of Linneus. The 
buds, or unexpanded flowers of this plant, 
are in common use as a pickle, whichis said 
to possess antiscorbutic virtues. The bark 
of the root was formerly in high esteem as a . 
deobstruent. 


CAPREOLA‘RIS. (From capreolus, a 


See 


See Rectus capitis pos 
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tendril.) .Capreolatus.’ Resembling iv its 
contortions, or other appearance, the ten- 
drils of a vine; applied to. the spermatic 
Vessels, . : 

CAPREOLA’TUS. See Capreolaris. 

CAPRE’OLUS. (Dim. of caprea, a 
tendril, Dr. Turton suggests its derivation 
from caper, a goat, the horn of which its 
contortions somewhat resemble.) 1. The 
helix or circle of the ear, from its tendril-like 
contortion, 

2. A Tendril. See Cirrus. 

Carrico'rnus. Lead. 

CAPRIFICATION. (Caprificatio ; from 
caprificus, a wild fig.) The very singular 
husbandry, or management of fig-trees. 

CAPRIFI'CUS. (From caper, a goat, 
and ficus, a fig; because they are a chief 
food of goats.) The wild fig-tree. See Ficus. 

Carrrzans. Galen and others used this 
word to express an inequality in the pulse, 
when it leaps, and, as it were, dances in un- 
certain strokes and periods. 

Carsr'Lia. (Diminutive of capsa, a chest, 
from its resemblance.) A name in Mar- 
cellus Empiricus for viper’s bugloss; the 
Echium Itakicum, of Linnzus. 

CA’PSICUM. (From karJw, to bite ; on 
account of its effect on the mouth.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the cap- 
sicum. See Capsicum annuum. 

CarsicuM ANNUUM. The systematic 
name of the plant from which we obtain 
Cayenne pepper. Guinea pepper. Piper 
indicum ; Lada chilli; Capo molago; Sola- 
num urens; Silquastrum Plinii; Piper 
Brazlianum ; Piper Guineense ; Piper Cale- 
cuticum; Piper Hispanicum; Piper . Lusi- 
tanicum. Cayenne pepper. This species 
of pepper is obtained from the Capsicum; 
caule herbaceo, pedunculis solitariis of Lin- 
nzus. What is generally used under the 
name of Cayenne pepper, however, is an in- 
discriminate mixture of the powder of the dried 
pods of many species of capsicum, but espe- 
cially of the capsicum minimum, or bird pep- 
per, which is the hottest of all. These peppers 
have been chiefly used as condiments, 
They prevent flatulence from vegetable food, 
and give warmth to the stomach, possessing 
all the virtues of the oriental spices, without 
producing those complaints of the head 
which the latter are apt to occasion. An 
abuse of them, however, gives rise to visceral 
obstructions, especially of the liver. In the 
practice of medicine, there can. be little 
doubt that they furnish us with one of the 
purest and strongest stimulants which can 
be introduced into the stomach, and may be 
-very useful in some paralytic and gouty 
cases. Dr. Adair, who first introduced them 


into practice, found them useful in the ca- 


chexia Africana, which he considers as a 
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most frequent and fatal predisposition’ to 
disease among the slaves. | Dr. Wright says, 
that in dropsical and other complaints where 
chalybeates are indicated, a minute portion 
of powdered capsicum forms an excellent 
addition, and recommends its use in lethare 
gic affections. This pepper has also been 
successfully employed in a species of cy- 
nanche maligna, which proved very fatal in 
the West Indies, resisting the use of Peru- 
vian bark, wine, and other remedies com- 
monly employed. In tropical fevers, coma 
and delirium are common attendants 3. and 
in such cases, cataplasms of capsicum have a 
speedy and happy effect. They redden the 
parts, but seldom blister unless when kept 
on too long. In ophthalmia from relaxation, 
the diluted juice of capsicum is found to be 
a valuable remedy. Dr. Adair gave six or 
eight grains for a dose, made into pills; or 
else he prepared a tincture by digesting half 
an ounce of the pepper in a pound of al- 
kohol, the dose of which was one or two 
drachms, diluted with a sufficient quantity 
of water. A tinctura capsici is now for the 
first time introduced into the London phar- 
macopeeia, - Ri 

CA’PSULA. (Diminutive of capsa, a 
chest or case.) A capsule. 1. A mem- 
braneous production enclosing a part of the 
body like a bag; as the capsular ligaments, 
the capsule of the crystalline lens, &c. . 

2. In botany, a dry, woody, coriaceous, 
or membraneous pericarpium, or seed-vessel, 
generally splitting into several valves, 

The parts of a capsule, are, yanvine 

1. The valves, or external shell, into which 


‘ the capsule splits. 


2. The sutures, or the external surface 
in which the valves are joined. 

3. The dissepimenta, or partitions by which 
the capsule is divided into several cells. ° 

4. The locwlamenta, or cells, the spaces 
between the partitions and valves. _ 

5. The columella, or central column, or 
filament, which unites the partitions, and to 
which the seeds are usually attached, ’ 

From the number of the valves, a capsule 
is said to be, 

1. Bivalved; as in Magnolia, and Capra- 
rid. a 
2. Three-valved; as in Canna indica. 

3. Four-valved ; asin Datura stramonium 
and @nothera biennis. 

4. Five-valved; as in Illecebrum, and 
Coris. ? ie 
5. Manyvalved ; as in Hura crepitans. 

6. Operculate, or circumcised, the oper- 
culum splitting horizontally; as in Hyos- 
ciamus niger, and Lecythis ollaria. 

From the number of cells, ty 

1. Unilocular, when there is no_parti- 
tion; asin Parnassia palustris, and Agros- 
tema. 
2. Bilocular, two-celled; as Hyosciamus 


c 


niger, and Datura stramonium. 
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‘3. Trilocular, three-celled ; asin Aisculus 
hypocastanum, and Iris germanica. 

4, Quinguelocular, five-celled ; as in Hibis- 
cus syriacus, and Azalea procumbens 

8. Novemilocular, nine-celled ; as in Puni- 
ca granatum. 

6. Submultilocular, when there are many 
cells, and the partitions do not reach the 
middle of the capsule; as in Papaver sonvni- 
Serum. 

From the appearance of the external sur- 
face, a capsule is called, 

1. Glabrous ; as in Papaver somniferum. 
2. Aculeate ; as in Datura stramonium. 
83. Muricate ; asin Canna indica. 

From the number of tubercles on the ex- 
ternal surface, 

1. Capsula dicocea, or didyma ; 
Spigelia. 

2. C. tricocca ; as in Euphorbia lathyrus, 
and Cneorwm tricoccum: 

3. C. tetracocca ; as in Paururus cernuus, 
and Evonymus europeus. 

From the number of contiguous cap- 
sules, 

1. C. simple, if solitary. 

2. C. duplex, two aggregated ; as in Peo- 
nia officinalis. 

3. C. triplex; as in Veratrum album. 

4. C. quintuplex ; asin Aquilegia vulgaris, 
and Nigella. 

5. C. multiplex ; as in Sempervivum tecto- 
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as in 
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From the substance, a capsule is called, 

1. Membranaceous; as in Datura stramo- 

2. Corticated, the external fungous mem- 
brane receding from the capsule; asin Rici- 
nus communis. 

8. Woody, very hard, yet splitting ; as in 
Hura crepitans. 

. 4, Baccated, when the seed is surrounded 
by a pulp; as Evonymus europeus, and 
Samyda. 

5. Spurious, if the calyx, capsule-like, sur- 
rounding the seed, splits; as in Fagus sylva- 
tica. 

The number of seeds contained in the 
capsule, gives rise to the following distinc- 
tions. 

1. Capsula monosperma, one-seeded ; asin 

Gomphrenia, Herniaria, and Salsola. 

2. C. disperma, two-seeded ; as in Heben- 
stratia, and Buffonia. 

3. C. Trisperna, three-seeded ; asin Glaux 
and Hudsonia. 

4. C. polysperma, 
Papaver somniferum. 

In botany, the term for a species of in- 
florescence, called a head or tuft, formed 
of many flowers, in a globular form, upon a 
common peduncle. 

From the insertion of the Beyesine it is 
ealled, 

1. Pedunculated ; asin Astragalus syriacus, 
and Eryngium maritimum. — 


many-seeded ; as in 
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2. Sessile; as in Trifolium tomentosum- 
x Terminals asin Monarda fistulosa.  * 
4. Axillary ; asin Gomphrena sessilis. j 
From the figure, it is said to be, 
1. Globose ; as in Gomphrena globosa. 
. 2. Subrotund ; asin Trifolium pratense. 
3. Conic ; as in Trifolium mentanum. 
4. Dimidiate, flat on one side, round on 
the other ; as in Trifolium lupinaster. 
From its covering, 


1. Naked; as in Illecebrum polygo~ 
noides. 
2. Foliose ; asin Plantago indico. 


A capitulum that is’ very small, and is 
mostly in the axilla, is called Glomerilus. 

Carsuta ATRABILARIS. See Renal Glands. 

Carsuta renatis. See Renal Glands. 

CA’PSULAR. (Capsularis ; from capsa, 
a bag.) Surrounding a part, like a bag: 
applied to a ligament which surrounds every 
moveable articulation, and contains the sy- 
novia like a bag. 

CA’PSULE. See Capsula. 

CarsuLe oF GLIsson. Capsula Giissonit. 
Vagina porte ; Vagina Glissonii. A strong 
tunic, formed of cellular texture, which ac- 
companies the vena porte, and its most 
minute ramifications, throughout the whole 
liver. 

Ca’ruzum. (From xoprrw, to bend.) A 
contortion of the eye-lids, or other parts. 

Ca’pur. (Arabian.) Camphire. 

CA’PUT. (Caput, itis. neut.; from 
capio, to take; because from it, according 
to Varro, the senses take their origin. ) 
1. The head, cranium, or skull. © It is situ- 
ated above or upon the trunk, and united to 
the cervical vertebra. It is distinguished 
into skull and face. On the skull are ob- 
served verter, or crown; sinciput, or fore- 
parts ; occiput, or hinder part; and the tem- 
ples. The parts distinguished on the face 
are well known ; as the forehead, nose, eyes, 
&c. The arteries of the head are branches 
of the carotids; and the veins empty them-. 
selves into the jugulars.. See Skull and 
Face. 

2. The upper extremity of a bone ; as the 
head of the humerus or femur. 

3. The origin of a muscle; as the long 
head of the biceps. 

4. A protuberance like the head of any 
thing ; as caput gallinaginis, 

5. The beginning of a part; as caput 
coeci, 

6. The remains of any thing after its de- 
struction by fire, or other means ; hence ca- 
put mortuum. 

CaPrur GALLINAGINIs, Verumontanum. 
A cutaneous eminence in the urethra of men, 


before the neck of the bladder, somewhat 
like the head of a woodcock in miniature, 


around whieh the seminal duets, and the 
ducts of the prostate gland, open. 

Carut MortuuM. A facial term, much 
used by the old chemists, but now entirely 
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rejected, 


operations. As the earlier chemists did not 
examine these, they did not find any incon- 
venience in one general term to denote 
them: but the most slender acquaintance 
with modern chemistry must show, that it 
is utterly impracticable to, denote, by one 
general term, all the various matters that re- 
main fixed in certain degrees of heat. The 
term is obsolete. 

Carur oxstipum. The wry neck. Mostly 
a spasmodic complaint. 

Carur pureia. (A barbarous word, from 
caput, the head, and purgo, to purge.) 
Medicines which, by causing a defluxion 
from the nose, purge, as it were, the head, 
as some errhines do. 

Caryripion, (From xamvpos, burnt.) 
Capyrion. A medicated cake, much baked. 

Cary’rion. See Capyridion. 

Ca’raze. (Persian.) Amber. 

Carase FUNERUM. A bitumen. 

CA’RABUS. ° A genus of insects of the 
beetle kind. Two species, the chrysocephalus 
and ferrugineus, have been recommended 
for the tooth-ache. They must be pressed 
between the fingers, and then rubbed on the 
gum and tooth affected. 

Caraco’smos. A name of the sour mare’s 
milk, so much admired by the Tartars. 

Caracua’ta. The aloe of Brazil. 

CARA’/NNA. (Spanish.) Caragna. Ca- 
ranneé gummi. Bresilis. A concrete resinous 
juice, that exudes from a large tree, of 
which we have no particular account. It is 
brought from New Spain and America, in 
little masses, rolled up in leaves of flags; 
externally and internally it is of a brownish 
colour, variegated with irregular white 
streaks. When fresh, it is soft and tena- 
cious; but becomes dry and friable by keep- 
ing. Pure caranna has an agreeable aroma- 
tic smell, especially when heated, and a 
hitterish slightly pungent taste. It was 
formerly employed as an ingredient in vul- 
nerary balsams, strengthening, discutient, 
and suppurating plasters; but its scarcity 
has caused it to be forgotten. 

CARAWAY. See Carum. © 

Ca/reasus. Kap€acos. Scribonius Lar- 
gus uses this word for lint. 

CA’RBO. (Charbah, Hebrew, burnt or 
dried.) Coal. 

1. In medicine and chemistry, it is com- 
monly understood to mean charcoal, and 
receives its name from its mode of prepar- 
ation, which is by burning pieces of light 
wood into a dry black coal. 

2. Acarbuncle. See Anthrax. 

Carzo ticni. Charcoal. As an exter- 
nal application, powdered charcoal has been 
recommended in the cure of gangrene, from 
external causes, and all descriptions of foetid 
ulcers. Meat which has acquired. a mawkish 
or even putrid smell, is found to be rendered 
perfectly sweet, by rubbing it with powdered 
charcoal, It is also used as tooth-powder. 


It denoted the fixed-residue of ~ 
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CA’RBON.. (From carbo, coal.) Chee 
mists apply this term {to the diamond and 
what’is commonly called charcoal. The 
diamond is the purest form of it. Hi 

1, “ When vegetable matter, particularly, 
the more solid, as wood, is exposed to heat 
in close vessels, the volatile parts fly off, and 
leave behind a black porous substance, which — 
is charcoal, If this be suffered to undergo 
combustion in contact with oxygen, or with 
atmospheric air, much the greater part of it 
will combine with the oxygen, and escape in 
he form of gas; leaving about a two- 
bundredth part, which consists chiefly of 
different saline and metallic substances. 
This pure inflammable part of the charcoal is. 
what is commonly called carbon ; and if the 
gas be received into proper vessels, the car- 
bon will be found to have been converted 
by the oxygen into an acid, called the car- 
bonic. See Carbonic acid. - 

From the circumstance, that inflammable 
substances refract light in a ratio greater 
than that of their densities, Newton inferred, 
that the diamond was inflammable. The 
quantity of the inflammable part of charcoal, 
requisite to form a hundred parts of carbo- 
nic acid, was calculated by Lavoisier to be 
twenty-eight parts. From a careful experi- 
ment of Mr. Tennant, 27.6 parts of dia- 
mond, and 72.4 of oxygen, formed 100 of 
carbonic acid; and hence he inferred the 
identity of diamond and the inflammable 
part of charcoal. 

Well-burned charcoal is a conductor of 
electricity, though wood simply deprived of 
its moisture by baking is a nonconductor ; 
but it is a very bad conductor of caloric, a 
property of considerable use on many occa- 
sions, as in lining crucibles. 

It is insoluble in water, and hence the 
utility of charring the surface of wood ex- 
posed to that liquid, in order to preserve it, 
a circumstance not unknown to the ancients. 
This preparation of timber has been proposed 
as an effectual preventive of what is com- 
monly called the dry rot. It has an attrac- 
tion, however, for a certain portion of water, 
which it retains very forcibly. Heated red- 
hot, or nearly so, it decomposes water ; 
forming with its oxygen carbonic acid, or 
carbonic oxide, according to the quantity 
present ; and with the hydrogen a gaseous 
carburet, called carburetted hydrogen, or 
heavy inflammable air. 

Charcoal is infusible by any heat. If ex- 
posed to a very high temperature in close 
vessels, it loses little or nothing of its weight, 


‘but shrinks, becomes more compact, and ac- 


quires a deeper black colour. 

Recently prepared charcoal has a remark- 
able property of absorbing different gases, 
and condensing them in its pores, without 
any alteration of their properties or its own, : 

Very light charcoal, such as that of cork, 
absorbs scarcely any air; while the pit-coal 
of Rastiberg, sp. gr. yeas absorbs ten times 
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and a half its volume. The absorption was al- 
ways completed in 24 hours. This curious 
faculty, which is common to all porous 
bodies, resembles the action of capillary tubes 
on’ liquids. When a piece of charcoal, 
charged with one gas, is transferred into an- 
other, it absorbs some of it, and parts with a 
portion of that first condensed.. In the ex- 
periments’ of Messrs. Allen and Pepys, 
charcoal was found to imbibe from the at- 
mosphere in a day about one-eighth of its 
weight of water. Fora —— view of ab- 
sorption, see Gas. 

‘When oxygen is condensed by charcoal, 
carbonic acid is observed to form at.the end 
of several months. But the most remarkable 
property displayed by charcoals impregnated 
with gas, is that with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
when “exposed to the air or oxygen gas. The 
sulphuretted hydrogen is speedily destroyed, 
and water and sulphur result, with the dis- 
engagement of considerable heat. Hy- 
drogen alone has no such effects. When 
charcoal was exposed by Sir H. Davy to in- 
tense ignition in vacuo, and in condensed 
azot, by means of Mr. Children’s magni- 
ficent: voltaic battery, it slowly volatilized, 
and gave out a little hydrogen. The remain- 

- ing part was always much harder than be- 
fore ;. and in one case so hard as to scratch 
glass, while its lustre was increased. . This 
fine experiment may be regarded as a near 
approach to the production. of diamond. 

Charcoal has a powerful affinity for oxy- 
gen; whence its use in disoxygenating metallic 
oxides, and restoring their base to its origi- 
nal metallic state, or reviving the metal. 
Thus too it decomposes several of the acids, 
as the phosphoric and sulphuric, from which 
it abstracts their oxygen, and leaves the 
phosphorus and sulphur free. 

Carbon is capable of combining with 
sulphur, and with hydrogen. With iron it 
forms steel ; and it unites with copper into a 
carburet, as observed by Dr. Priestley. 

A singular and important property of 
charcoal is that of destroying the smell, 
colour, and taste of various substances :' for 
the first accurate experiments on which we 
are chiefly indebted to Mr. Lowitz, of Peters- 
burgh,’ though :it had been long before 
recommended to correct the foetor of foul 
ulcers, and as an antiseptic. On this account 
it is certainly the best dentifrice. Water 
that has become putrid by long keeping in 
-wooden ¢asks, is rendered sweet by filtering 
through charcoal powder, or by agitation 
with it; particularly if afew drops.of sul- 
phurie acid be: added. Common vinegar 
boiled with charcoal powder becomes per- 
fectiy limpid. Saline solutions, that are 
tinged yellow or brown, are rendered co- 
lourless in the same way, so as to afford 
perfectly white crystals. The impure car- 
bonate of ammonia obtained from. bones, is 
deprived both of its colour and foetid smell by 
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sublimation’ with an equal weight of charcoal 
powder. Malt spirit is freed from its dis- 
agreeable flavour by distillation from char- 
coal; but if too much be used, part of the 
spirit is decomposed. Simple maceration, 
for eight or ten days, in the proportion of 
about 1-150th of the weight of the spirit, 
improves the flavour much. It is necessary 
that the charcoal be well burned, brought 
to a red heat before it is used, and used as 
soon as may be, or at least be carefully 
excluded from the air. The proper pro- 
portion too should be ascertained by ex- 
periment on a small scale. The charcoal 
may be used repeatedly, by exposing it for 
some time to a red heat ers it is again 
employed. 

Charcoal is used on partite occasions 
as fuel, on account of its giving a strong and 
steady heat without smoke. It is employed 
to convert iron into steel by cementation. 
It enters into the composition of gunpowder. 
In its finer states, as in ivory black, lamp- 
black, &c. it forms the basis of black paints, 
Indian ink, and printers’ ink. 

The purest carbon for chemical purposes 
is obtained by strongly igniting lamp-black 
in a covered crucible. This yields, like the 
diamond, unmixed carbonic acid by com- 
bustion in oxygen. 

Carbon unites with all the common simple 
combustibles, and with azot, forming a 
series of most important compounds. With 
sulphur it forms a curious limpid liquid, 
called carburet of sulphur, or sulphuret of 
carbon. With phosphorus it forms a species. 
of compound, whose properties are imper- 
fectly ascertained. It unites with hydrogen 
in two definite proportions, constituting 
subcarburetted and carburetted hydrogen 
gases, With azot it forms prussic gas, 
the cyanogen of Gay Lussac. Steel, and 
plumbago are two different compounds of 
carbon with iron. In black chalk we find 
this combustible intimately associated with 
silica and alumina. The primitive combin- 
ing proportion, or prime equivalent of car- 
bon, is 0.75 on the oxygen scale. 

2. Carbon mineral. This is of a grey 
blackish colour. It is charcoal with various — 
proportions of earth and iron, without bitu- 
men. It has a silky lustre, and the fibrous 
texture of wood. It is found m small quan- 


tities, stratified with brown coal, slate coal, 


and pitch coal. 

CaRLon, GASEOUS OXIDE oF. Gaseous 
oxide of carbon was first described by Dr. 
Priestley, who mistook it for a hydrocarbo- 
nate. With the true nature of it, we have 
been only lately acquainted. It was first 


‘proved to be a peculiar gas, by Mr. Cruik- 
‘shank, 


of Woolwich, who made it known 
to us as such, in April, 1801, through the 
medium ‘of Nicholson’s Seutnal for that 


‘month. Several] additional properties of this 
-gas were soon afterwards noticed by De- 
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sormes, Clement, and others. Gaseous oxide 
of carbon forms an intermediate substance 
between the pure hydro-carbonates and car- 
bonic acid gas; but not being possessed of 
acid properties, Mr. Cruikshank called it, 
conformably to the rules of the chemical no- 
menclature, gaseous oxide of carbon, for it 
consists of oxygen and carbon rendered 
gaseous by caloric. See Carbonic oxide. 

Carbonaceous acid. See Carbonic acid. 

CARBO'NAS. (Carbonas, atis. m.; from 
carbonic acid being one of its constituents. ) 
A carbonate. <A salt, formed by the union: 
ef carbonic acid with a salifiable basis. 
The carbonates employed in medicine are : 

1. The potassee carbonas. 

2. The sodz carbonas. 

3. The creta praparata, and the testzx 
preeparate, which are varieties of carbonate 
of lime. 

When the base is imperfectly neutralised 
by the carbonic acid, the salt is termed a 
subcarbonate ; of which kind are employed 
medicinally : 

1. The potasse subcarbonas. 

2. The sodz subcarbonas, and the sodz 
subcarbonas exsiccata. 

3. The ammoniz subearbonas, and the 
liquor ammoniz subcarbonatis. 

4, The plumbi subcarbonas. 

5. The ferri subcarbonas. 

6. The magnesiz subcarbonas. 

CarBONAS AMMONIE. See Ammonia sub- 
carbonas. 

Carzonas catcis. Carbonate of lime. 
Several varieties of this are used in medi- 
cine: the purest and best are the creta pre- 
parata, teste preparate, chele cancrorum, 
test ovorum, and oculi cancrorum. 

Carzonas FERRI. See Ferri subcarbonas, 

, Carzonas Macnesi@. See Magnesie sub- 
carbonas. 

CaRrBONAS PLUMBI. 
bonas. 

CaRBONAS POTASSA. | 
bonas. ; 

Carzsonas sop. See Sode carbonas. 

CARBONATE. See Carbonas. 

Carbonate of barytes. _ See Heavy spar. 

Carbonated-hydrogen gas. See Carburet- 
ted hydrogen gas. 

CA’RBONIC ACID. <Acidum carboni- 
cum. Fixed air; Carbonaceous acid; Cal- 
careous acid; Aérial acid. ‘‘ This acid, being 
a compound of carbon and oxygen, may be 
formed by burning charcoal ; but as it exists 
in great abundance. ready formed, it is not 
necessary to have recourse to this expedient. 
All that is necessary is to pour sulphuric 
acid, diluted with five or six times its weight 
of water, on common chalk, which is a com- 
pound of carbonic acid and lime. An effer- 
vescence ensues; carbonic acid is evolved in 
the state of gas, and may be received in the 
usual manner, . sti’ 

Carbonic acid abounds, in great quantities 


See Plumbi subcar- 


See Potasse car- 
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in nature, and appears to be produced’ in a 
variety of circumstances. It composes 44 of: 
the weight of limestone, marble, calcareous: 
spar, and other natural specimens of calcare- 
ous earth, from which it may be extricated 
either by the simple application of heat, or 
by the superior affinity of some other acid ; 
most acids having a stronger action on 
bodies than this. This last process does not 
require heat, because fixed air is strongly 
disposed to assume the elastic state. Water, 
under the common pressure of the atmos- 
phere, and at a low temperature, absorbs 
somewhat more than its bulk of fixed air, 
and then constitutes a weak acid. If the 
pressure be greafer, the absorption is aug- 
mented. It is to be observed, likewise, that 
more gas than water will absorb should be 
present. Heated water absorbs less ;: and if 
water impregnated with this acid be exposed 
on a brisk fire, the rapid escape of the aérial 
bubbles affords an appearance as if the water ° 
were at the point of boiling, when the heat 
is not greater than the hand can bear, Con- 
gelation separates it readily and’¢ompletely 
from water; but no degree of cold or 
pressure has yet exhibited this acid in a 
dense or concentrated state of fluidity. 
Carbonic acid gas is much denser than 
common air, and for this reason occupies the 
lower parts of such mines or caverns as con- 
tain materials which afford it by decomposi- 
tion. The miners call it choke-damp. The 
Grotto del Cano, in the kingdom of Naples, 
has been famous for ages on account of the 
effects of a stratum of fixed air which covers 
its bottom. It is a cave or hole in the side 
of a mountain, near the lake Agnano, mea- 
suring not more than eighteen feet from its 
entrance to the inner extremity; where if a 
dog or other animal that holds down its head 
be thrust, it is immediately killed by inhaling 
this noxious fluid. 
Carbonic acid gas is emitted in large quan- 
tities by bodies in the state of the vinous 
fermentation, and on account of its great 
weight, it occupies the apparently empty 


‘space or upper part of the vessels in which 


the fermenting process is going on. A 
variety of striking experiments may be made 
in this stratum of elastic fluid. Lighted 
paper, or a candle dipped into it, is imme- 
diately extinguished ; and the smoke remain- 
ing in the carbonic acid gas renders its sur- 
face visible, which may be thrown into waves 
by agitation like water. If a dish of water 
be immersed in this gas, and briskly agitated, 
it soon becomes impregnated, and. obtains 
the pungent taste of Pyrmont water., In 
consequence of the weight of the carbonic 
acid gas, it may be lifted out. in a pitcher, 
or bottle, which, if well corked, may be used 
to convey it to great distances, or, it may be 
drawn out of a vessel by a cock like a liquid. 
The effects produced by pouring this invisi- 
ble fluid from one vessel to another, have a 
S 4 
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.very singular appearance: if a candle or 
small animal be placed in a deep vessel, the 
former becomes extinct, and the latter ex- 
pires in a few seconds, after the carbonic 
acid gas is poured upon them, though the 
eye is incapable of distinguishing any thing 
that is poured. If, however, it be poured 
into a vessel full of air, in the sunshine, its 
density being so much greater than that of 
the air, renders it slightly visible by the un- 
dulations and streaks it forms in this fluid, as 
it descends through it. 

Carbonic acid reddens infusion of litmus ; 
but the redness vanishes by exposure to the 
air, as the acid flies off. It has a peculiar 
sharp taste, which may-be perceived over vats 
in which wine or beer is fermenting, as also 
in sparkling Champaign, and the brisker 
kinds of cider. Light passing through it is 
refracted by it, but does not effect any sensi- 
ble alteration in it, though it appears, from 
experiment, that it favours the separation of 
its principles by other substances. It wiil 
not unite with an overdose of oxygen, of 
which it contains 72 parts in 100, the other 
28 being pure carbon. It not only destroys 
life, but the heart and muscle of animals 
killed by it lose all their irritability, so as to 
be insensible to the stimulus of galvanism. 

Carbonic acid is dilated by heat, but not 
otherwise altered by it. It is not acted upon 
by oxygen, or any of the simple combustibles. 
Charcoal absorbs it, but gives it out again 
unchanged, at ordinary temperatures; but 
when this gaseous acid is made to traverse 
charcoal ignited in a tube, it is converted into 
carbonic oxide. Phosphorus is insoluble in 
carbonic acid gas; but, as already observed, 
is capable of decomposing it by compound 
affinity, when assisted by sufficient heat ; and 
Priestley and Cruikshank have shown that 
iron, zinc, and several other metals, are 
capable of producing the same effect. If 
carbonic acid be mixed with sulphuretted, 
phosphuretted, or carburetted gas, it renders 
them less combustible, or destroys their com- 
bustibility entirely, but produces no other 
sensible change. Such mixtures occur in 
various analyses, and particularly in the pro- 
ducts of the decomposition of vegetable and 
animal substances. ‘The inflammable air of 
marshes is frequently carburetted hydrogen 
intimately mixed with carbonic acid gas, and 
the sulphuretted hydrogen gas obtained from 
mineral waters is very often mixed with it. 

Carbonic acid appears from various experi- 
ments of Ingenhousz to be of considerable 
utility in promoting vegetation. It is pro- 
iably decomposed by the organs of plants, 
ts base furnishing part at least of the carbon 
that is so abundant in the vegetable king- 
dom, and its oxygen contributing to reple- 
nish the atmosphere with that necessary 
support of life, which is continually dimi- 
nished by the respiration of animals and 
other causes. § pe 
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The most exact experiments on the neutral 
carbonates concur to prove, that the prime 
equivalent of carbonic acid is 2.75; and that 
it consists of one prime of carbon = 0.75 
+ 2.0 oxygen. 

Water absorbs about its volume of this 
acid gas, and thereby acquires a specific 
gravity of 1.0015. On freezing it, the gas 
is as completely expelled as by boiling. By 
artificial pressure with forcing pumps, water 
may be made to absorb two or three times 
its bulk of carbonic acid. When there is 
also added a little potassa or soda, it becomes 
the aérated or carbonated alkaline water, a 
pleasant beverage, and a not inactive remedy 
in several complaints, particularly dyspepsia, 
hiccup, and disorders of the kidneys. © Al- 
kohol condenses twice its volume of carbonic 
acid. ‘The most beautiful analytical experi- 
ment with carbonic acid, is the combustion 
of potassium in it, the formation of potassa, 
and the deposition of charcoal. 

In point of affinity for the earths and 
alkalies, carbonic acid stands apparently low 
in the scale. Before its true nature was 
known, its compounds with them were not 
considered as salts, but as the earths and 
alkalies themselves, only distinguished by 
the names of mild, or effervescent, from their 
qualities of effervescing with acids, and want- 
ing causticity. 

The carbonates are characterised by effer- 
vescing with almost all the acids, even the 
acetic, when they evolve their gaseous acid, 
which, passed into lime water by a tube, de- 
prives it of its taste, and converts it into chalk 
and pure water. _ 

The carbonate of barytes, found native in 
Cumberland, by Dr. Withering. From 
this circumstance it has been termed Wither- 
ite. It has been likewise called aérated 
heavy spar, aérated baroselenite, aérated heavy 
earth or barytes, barolite, &c. 

Carbonate of strontian, found native in 
Scotland, at Strontian in Argyllshire, and at 
Leadhills. , 

Carbonate of lime exists in great abun- 
dance in nature, variously mixed with other 
bodies, under the names of marble, chalk, 
limestone, stalactites, &c. in which it is of 
more important and extensive use than any 
other of the salts, except perhaps the muriate 
of soda. 

The carbonate, or rather sub-carbonate of 
potassa, was long known by the name of 
vegetable alkali. It was also called fixed 
nitre, salt of tartar, salt of wormwood, &c. 


_according to the different modes in which it 


was procured ; and was supposed to retain 
something of the virtues of the substance 
from which it was extracted. This error 
has been some time exploded, but the know- 
ledge of its true nature is of more recent 
date)! 1A 


As water at the usual temperature of the 


air dissolves rather more than its weight of 
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this salt, we have thus a ready mode of de- 
tecting its adulterations in general; and as 
it is often of consequence to know how 
much alkali a particular specimen contains, 
this may be ascertained by the quantity of 
sulphuric acid it will saturate. This salt is 
deliquescent. It consists of 6 potassa + 2.75 
carbonic acid= 8.75. 

The bi-carbonate of potassa crystallises in 
square prisms, the apices of which are qua- 
drangular pyramids. It has a urinous but 
not caustic taste; changes the syrup of violets 
green: boiling water dissolves five-sixths of 
its weight, and cold water one-fourth ; al- 
kohol, even when hot, will not dissolve more 
than 1-1200th. Its specific gravity is 2.012. 
When it is very pure and well crystallised it 
effloresces on exposure to a dry atmosphere, 
though it was formerly considered as deli- 
quescent. It was thought that the common 
salt of tartar of the shops was a compound of 
this carbonate and pure potassa; the latter of 
which, being very deliquescent, attracts the 
moisture of the air till the whole is dissolved. 
From. its smooth feel, and the manner in 
which it was prepared, the old chemists called 
this solution oil of tartar per deliquium. 

The bi-carbonate of potassa melts with a 
gentle heat, loses its water of crystallisation, 
amounting to ;8,, and gives out a portion 
of its carbonic acid; though no degree of 
heat will expel the whole of the acid. Thus, 
as the carbonate of potassa is always prepared 
by incineration of vegetable substances, and 
lixiviation, it must be in the intermediate 
state; or that of a carbonate with excess of 
alkali: and to obtain the true carbonate we 
must saturate this salt with carbonic acid, 
which is best done by passing the acid in the 
state of gas through a solution of the salt in 
twice its weight of water; or, if we want 
the potassa pure, we must have recourse to 
lime, to separate that portion of acid which 
fire will not expel. 

The bi-carbonate, usually called super- 
carbonate by the apothecaries, consists of 2 
primes of carbonic acid = 5.500, 1 of pot- 
assa = 6, and 1 of water = 1.125, in all 
12.625. 

The carbonate of soda has likewise been 
long known, and distinguished from the pre- 
ceding by the name of mineral alkali. In 
commerce it is usually called barilla, or 
soda; in which state, however, it always 
contains. a mixture of earthy bodies, and 
usually common salt. It may be purified 
by dissolving it in a small portion of water, 
filtering the solution, evaporating ‘at a low 
heat, and skimming off the crystals of muriate 
of soda as they form on its surface. When 
these cease to form, the solution may be 
suffered to cool, and the carbonate of soda 
will crystallise. 

It is found abundantly in nature. In 
Egypt, where it is collected from the sur- 
face of the earth, particularly after the desice 
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cation of temporary lakes, it has been known . 
from time immemorial by the name of ni- 
trum; natron, or natrum. A great deal is pre- 
pared. in Spain by incinerating the maritime 
plant salsola; and it is manufactured in this 
country, as well as in France, from different 
species of sea-weeds. It is likewise found 
in mineral water, and also in some animal 
fluids. 

It crystallises in irregular or rhomboidal 
decaédrons, formed by two quadrangular 
pyramids, truncated very near their bases. 
Frequently it exhibits only rhomboidal la- 
mine. Its specific gravity is 1.3591. Its 
taste is urinous, and slightly acrid, without 
being caustic. It changes blue vegetable 
colours to a green. It is soluble in less than 
its weight of boiling water, and twice its 
weight of cold. It is one of the most efflo- 
rescent salts known, falling completely to 
powder in no long time. On the application 
of heat it is soon rendered fluid from the 
great quantity of its water of crystallisation ; 
but is dried by a continuance of the heat, 
and then melts. It is somewhat more fusi- 
ble than the carbonate of potassa, promotes 
the fusion of earths in a greater degree, and 
forms a glass of better quality. Like that, 
it is very tenacious of a certain portion of 
its carbonic acid. It consists in its dry state 
of 4 soda, + 2.75 acid, = 6.75. 

But the crystals contain 10 prime pro- 
portions of water. They are composed of 
22 soda, +15.3 carbonic acid, + 62.7 water 
in 100 parts, or of 1 prime of soda= 4.1 of 
carbonic acid = 2.75, and 10 of water = 11.25, 
in whole 18. 

The bi-carbonate of soda may be prepared 
by saturating the solution of the preceding 
salt with carbonic acid gas, and then eva- 
porating with a very gentle heat to dryness, 
when a white irregular saline mass is ob- 
tained. The salt is not crystallisable. Its 
constituents are 4 soda,+5.50 carb. acid, 
+1.125 water, =10.625; or in 100 parts 
37.4 soda, + 52 acid, + 10.6 water. 

The carbonate of magnesia, in a state of 
imperfect saturation with the acid, has been 
used in medicine for some time under the 
simple name of magnesia. It is prepared 
by precipitation from the sulphate of mag- 
nesia by means of carbonate of potassa. 
Equal parts of sulphate of magnesia and 
carbonate of potassa, each dissolved in its 
own weight of boiling water, are filtered 
and mixed together hot; the sulphate of 
potassa is separated by copious washing 
with water ; and the carbonate of magnesia 
is then left to drain, and afterwards spread 
thin on paper, and carried to the dryin 
stove. When once dried it will be in friable 
white cakes, or a fine powder. 

To obtain carbonate of magnesia saturated 
with acid, a solution of sulphate of magnesia 
may be mixed cold_with a solution of ¢ 
bonate of potassa ; and at the expiration of & 
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few hours, as the superfluous carbonic acid 
that held it in solution flies off, the carbonate 
of magnesia will crystallise in very regular 
transparent prisms of six equal sides. It may 
be equally obtained by dissolving magnesia 
in water impregnated with carbonic acid, and 
exposing the solution to"the open air. 

. These crystals soon lose their transparency, 
and become covered with a white powder. 
Exposed to the fire in a crucible, they decre- 
pitate slightly,‘lose their water and acid, fall 
to powder, and are reduced to one-fourth of 
the original weight. When the common 
carbonate is calcined in the great, it appears 
as if boiling, from the extrication of car- 
bonic acid; a small portion ascends like a 
vapour, and is deposited in a white powder 
on the cold bodies with which it comes into 
contact ; and in a dark place, toward the end 
of the operation, it shines with a bluish 
phosphoric light. It thus loses half its 
weight, and the magnesia is left quite pure. 

As the magnesia of the shops is sometimes 
adulterated with chalk, this may be detected 
by the addition of a little sulphuric acid di- 
luted with eight or ten times its weight of 
water, as this will form with the magnesia a 
very soluble salt, while the sulphate of lime 
will remain undissolved. Calcined magnesia 
should, dissolve in this dilute acid without 
any effervescence. 

The crystallised carbonate dissolves in 
forty-eight times its weight of cold water ; 
the common carbonate requires at least ten 
times as much, and first forms a paste with 
a small quantity of the fluid. 

The carbonate of ammonia, once vulgarly 
known by the name of volatile sal ammoniac, 
and abroad by that of English volatile salt, 
because it was first prepared in this country, 
was commonly called mild volatile alkali, be- 
fore its true nature was known. 

» When very pure it is in a crystalline form, 
but seldom very regular. Its crystals are so 
small, that it is difficult to determine their 
figure. The taste and smell of this salt are 
the same with those of pure ammonia, but 
much weaker. It turns the colour of violets 
green, and that of turmeric brown. It is 
soluble in rather more than twice its weight 
of cold water, and in its own weight of hot 
water; but a boiling heat volatilizes it. 
When pure, and thoroughly saturated, it is 
not perceptibly alterable:in the air; but 
when it has an excess of ammonia, it softens 
and grows moist. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that it is soluble in air ; for if left 
in an open vessel, it gradually diminishes in 
weight, and its peculiar smell is diffused to 
a certain distance. . Heat readily sublimes, 
but does not decompose it. 

It has been prepared by the destructive 
distillation of animal substances, and some 
others, in large iron pots, with a fire in- 
creased by degrees to a strong red-heat, the 
aqueous liquor that: first comes over being 
removed, that the salt might not be dissolv- 
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ed in it. Thus we had the salt of hartshorn, 
salt of soot, essential salt of vipers, &c. If 
the salt were dissolved in the water, it was 
called spirit of the substance’ from which it 
was obtained. Thus, however, it was much 
contaminated by a foetid animal oil, from 
which it required to be subsequently purified, 
and is much better fabricated by mixing one 
part of muriate of ammonia and two of car- 
bonate of lime, both as dry as. possible, and 
subliming in an earthen retort. 

Sir H. Davy has shown that/its component. 
parts vary, according to the manner of pre- 
paring it. The lower the temperature at 
which it is formed, the greater the proportion 
of acid and water. Thus, if formed at the 
temperature of 300°, it contains more than 
fifty per cent. of alkali; if at 60°, not more 
than twenty per cent. 

There are three or four definite com- 
pounds of carbonic acid and ammonia. 

The Ist is the solid sub-carbonate of the 
shops. ‘It consists of 55 carbonic acid, 
30 ammonia, and 15 water; or probably of 
3 primes carbonic acid, 2 ammonia, and 
2 water ; in all 14.7 for its equivalent. 

2d, Gay Lussac has shown, that when 
100 volumes of ammoniacal: gas are mixed 
with 50 of carbonic acid, the two gases pre- 
cipitate in a solid salt, which must consist by 
weight of 56} acid + 433 alkali, being in the 
ratio of a prime equivalent of Cagle 

3d, When the pungent sub- aahonae is 
deposed in powder to the air, it becomes 
scentless by the evaporation of a definite 
portion of its ammonia. It is then a com- 
pound of about 55 or 56 carbonic acid, 
21.5 ammonia, and 22.5 water. It may be 
represented by 2 primes of acid, 1 of am- 
monia, and 2 of water,=9.875. i 

Another compound, it has been supposédy 
may be prepared by passing carbonic acid 
through a solution of the sub-carbonate till 
it be saturated. This, however, may be 
supposed to yield the same product as the 
last salt. Lussac infers the neutral. car- 
bonate to consist of equal volumes of the 
two gases, though they will not. directly 
combine in these proportions, This would 
give 18.1 to 46.5; the very proportions in 
the scengless salt. For 46.5: 18.1:: 55: 
21.42. 

It is well known as a stimulant anal 
put into smelling-bottles, frequently . with 
the addition of some odoriferous oil. 

Fourcroy has found, that. an ammoniaco- 
magnesian carbonate is formed on some oc- 
casions. ‘Thus, if carbonate of ammonia be 
decomposed by magnesia in the moist way, 
leaving these two substances in contact with 
each other in a bottle closely stopped, a com- 
plete decomposition will not take place, but 
a portion of this trisalt will be formed. The 
same. will take place if a solution of carbo- 
nate of magnesia in water, impregnated with 
carbonic acid, be precipitated by pure ammo-~ 
nia; or if ammoniaco-magnesian sulphate, 
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nitrate, or muriate, be precipitated by carbo- 
nate of potassa or of soda. 

The properties of this triple salt are not 
much known, but it crystallises differently 
from the carbonate of either of its bases, and 
has its own laws of solubility and decom- 
position. — 

The carbonate of glucine is in a white, 
dull, clotty powder, never dry, but greasy, 
and soft to the feel. It is not sweet, like 
the other salts cf glucine, but insipid. It is 
very light, insoluble in water, perfectly un- 
alterable by the air, but very readily decom- 
posed by fire. A saturated solution of carbo- 
nate of ammonia takes up a certain portion of 
this carbonate, and forms with it a triple salt. 

Carbonic acid does not appear to be much 
disposed to unite with argillaceous earth. 
Most clays, however, afford a small quantity 
of this acid by heat. The snowy white sub- 
stance resembling chalk, and known by the 
name of lac luna, is found to consist almost 
wholly of alumina saturated with carbonic 
acid. A saline substance, consisting of two 
six-sided pyramids, joined at one common 
base, weighing five cr six grains, and of a 
taste somewhat resembling alum, was pro- 
duced by leaving an ounce phial of water 
impregnated with carbonic acid, and a re- 
dundancy of alumina, exposed to sponta- 
neous evaporation for some months. 

Vauquelin has found, that carbonate of 
xircone may be formed by evaporating mu- 
riate of zircone, redissolving it in water, and 
precipitating by the alkaline carbonate. He 
also adds, that it very readily combines so as 
to form a triple salt, with either of the three 
alkaline carbonates.’’— Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

This gas is much esteemed in the cure 
of typhus fevers, and of irritability and 
weakness of stomach, producing vomiting. 
Against the former diseases it is given by 
administering yeast, bottled porter, and the 
like ; and for the latter it is disengaged from 
the carbonated alkali by lemon juice in a 
draught given while effervescing. 

CARBONIC OXIDE. Gaseous oxide 
of carbon. ‘ A gaseous compound of one 
prime equivalent of carbon, and one of oxy- 
gen, consisting by weight of 0.75 of the 
former, and 1.00 of the latter. Hence the 
prime of the compound is 1.75, the same as 
that of azote. This gas cannot be formed 
by the chemist by the direct combination of 
its Constituents; for at the temperature re- 
quisite for effecting a union, the carbon 
attracts its full dose of oxygen, and thus 
generates carbonic acid. It may be pro- 
eured by exposing charcoal to a long con- 


tinued heat. The last products consist chiefly 


of carbonic oxide. 

To obtain it pure, however, our only plan 
is to abstract one proportion of oxygen from 
carbonic acid, either in its gaseous state, or 
as condensed in the carbonates. : 

If qe subject to a strong heat, in a gun 
barrel or retort, a mixture of any dry earthy 
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carbonate, such’ as chalk, or carbonate” of 
strontites, with metallic filings or charcoal, 
the combined ‘acid is resolved into the 
gaseous oxide of carbon. The most con- 
venient mixture is equal parts of dried chalk 
and iron, or zinc filings. 

The specifle gravity of this gas is stated by 
Gay Lussac and Thenard, from theoretical 
considerations, to be 0.96782, though Mr. 
Cruikshanks’s experimental estimate ‘was 
0.9569. 

This gas burns with a dark blue flame. 
Sir H. Davy,has shown, that though carbo- 
nic oxide in its combustion produces less 
heat than other inflammable gases, it may be 
kindled at a much lower temperature. It 
inflames in the atmosphere, when brought 
into contact with an iron wire heated to*dull 
redness, whereas carburetted hydrogen is not 
inflammable by a similar wire, unless it is 
heated to whiteness, ‘so as ‘to burn with 
sparks. It requires, for its combustion, half 
its volume of oxygen gas, producing one 
volume of carbonic acid. It is not decom- 
posable by any of the simple combustibles, 
except potassium and sodium. When pot- 
assium is heated in a portion of the gas, pot- 
assa is formed with the precipitation of char- 
coal, and the disengagement of heat and 
light. Perhaps iron, at a high temperature, 
would condense the oxygen and carbon by 
its strong affinity for these substances. Water 
condenses 1 of its bulk of the gas: ‘The 
above processes are those usually prescribed 
in our systematic works, for procuring the 
oxide of carbon. In some of them, a portion 
of carbonic acid is evolved, which may be 
withdrawn by washing the gaseous product 
with weak solution of potassa, or milk of 
lime. We avoid the chance of this impurity 
by extricating the gas from a mixture of dry | 
carbonate of barytes and iron filings, or of 
oxide of zinc, and previously calcined char- 
coal. The gaseous product from the first 
mixture, is pure oxide of carbon. Oxide 
of iron, and pure barytes, remain in the re- 
tort. Carbonic oxide, when respired, is’ 
fatal to animal life. Sir H. Davy took 
three inspirations of it, mixed with about 
one-fourth of common air; the effect was a 
temporary loss of sensation, which was suc- 
ceeded by giddiness, sickness, acute pains in 
different parts of the body, and extreme de- 
bility. Some days elapsed before he entirely 
recovered. Since then, Mr. Witter of Dublin 
was struck down in an apoplectic condition; 
by breathing this gas; but he was speedily 
restored by the inhalation of oxygen. ‘See 
an interesting account of this experiment, by 
Mr. Witter, in the Phil. Mag. vol. 43. ~ 
_ When a mixture of it and chlorine is ex- 
posed to sunshine, a curious compound, dis- 
covered by Dr. John Davy, is formed, to 


‘which he gave the name of phosgene gas. It 


has been called chlorocarbonic acid, though 
chlorocarbonous acid seems a more appro-: 
priate name.’’—Ure’s Chem. Dict. ors 
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CARBUNCLE. 1. The name of a 
gem highly prized by the ancients, probably 
the alamandine, a variety of noble garnet. 

2. The name of a disease. See Anthraz. 

CARBU'NCULUS. (Diminutive of 
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carbo, a burning coal,) A carbuncle. See 
Anthrax. 
CARBURET. Carburetum. A com- 


bination of charcoal with any other sub- 
stance: thus carburetted hydrogen is hydro- 
gen holding carbon in solution; carburetted 
iron, is steel, &c. 

CarsuRer or sutryHur. * Sulphuret of 
carbon. Alkohol of sulphur. ‘ This in- 
teresting liquid was originally obtained by 
Lampadius in distilling a mixture of pul- 
yerized pyrites and charcoal] in an earthen 
retort, and was considered by him as a 
peculiar compound of sulphur and hydro- 
‘gen. But Clement and Desormes_ first 
ascertained its true constitution to be carbu- 
retted sulphur ; and they invented a process 
of great simplicity, for at once preparing it, 
and proving its nature. Thoroughly cal- 
cined charcoal is to be put into a porcelain 
tube, that traverses a furnace at a slight 
angle of inclination. To the higher end of 
the tube, a retort of glass, containing sul- 
phur, is luted; and to the lower end is 
attached an adopter tube, which enters into 
a bottle with two tubulures, half full of 
water, and surrounded with very cold water 
or ice. From the other aperture of the 
bottle, a bent tube proceeds into the pneu- 
matic trough. When the porcelain tube is 
brought into a state of ignition, heat is 
applied to the sulphur, which subliming into 
the tube, combines with the charcoal, form- 
ing the liquid carburet. 

The carburet of sulphur dissolves camphor. 
It does not unite with water; but very readily 
with alkohol and zther. With chloride of 
azot it forms a non-detonating compound. 
The waters of potassa, barytes, and lime, 
slowly decompose it, with the evolution of 
carbonic acid gas. It combines with am- 
monia and lime, forming carbo-sulphurets, 
The carburet, saturated with ammoniacal 
gas, forms a yellow pulverulent substance, 
which sublimes unaltered in close vessels, 
but is so deliquescent that it cannot be passed 
from one vessel to another without absorbing 
moisture. When heated in that state, crystals 
of hydrosulphuret of ammonia form. The 
compound with lime is made by heating 
some quicklime in a tube, and causing the 
vapour of carburet to pass through it. The 
lime becomes incandescent at the instant of 
combination. 

When the carburet is left for some weeks 
in contact with nitro-muriatie acid, it is con- 
verted into a substance having very much 
the appearance and physical properties of 
camphor ; being soluble in alkohol and oils, 
and insoluble in water. This substance is, 
according to Berzelius, a triple acid, com- 
posed of two atoms of muriatic acid, one 
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atom of sulphurous acid, and one atom of 
carbonic acid. He calls it, muriatico-sul- 
phurous-carbonie acid. 

When potassium is heated in the vapour 
of the carburet, it burns with a reddish flame, 
and a black film appears on the surface. On 
admitting water, a greenish solution of sul- 
phuret of potassa is obtained, containing a 
mixture of charcoal, From its vapour pass- 


_ ing through ignited muriate of silver, with- 


out occasioning any reduction of the metal, 
it is demonstrated that this carburet is desti- 
tute of hydrogen. 

When the compound of potassa, water, 
and carburet of sulphur, is added to metallic 
solutions, precipitates of a peculiar kind, 
called earbo-sulphurets, are obtained. 

Carburet of sulphur was found by Dr. 
Brewster to exceed all fluid bodies in refrac- 
tive power, and even the solids, flint-glass, 
topaz, and tourmaline. In dispersive power 
it exceeds every fluid substance except oil of 
cassia, holding an intermediate place between 
phosphorus and balsam of Tolu.’’— Ure. 

CaRBURETTED HYDROGEN GaAs. Carbo- 
nated Hydrogen gas; Heavy inflammable 
air; Hydro-carbonate. Olefiant gas. Hy- 
droguret of carbon. “ Of this compound 
gas we have two species, differing in the 
proportions of the constituents. The first, 
consisting of 1 prime equivalent of each, is 
carburetted hydrogen; the second, of 1 
prime of carbon, and 2 of hydrogen, is sub- 
carburetted hydrogen. 

1. Carburetted hydrogen, the percarburetted 
of the French chemists, is, according to Mr. 
Brande, the only definite compound of 
these two elements, To prepare it, we mix, 
in a glass retort, 1 part of alkohol and 4 of 
sulphuric acid, ‘and expose the retort to a 
moderate heat. The gas is usually received 
over water; though De Saussure states that 
this liquid absorbs more than 1-7th of its’ 
volume of the gas. It is destructive of ani- 
mal life. Its specific gravity is 0.978, ac- 
cording to Saussure. 100 cubic inches weigh 
28.80 gr. It possesses all the mechanical 
properties of air. Itis invisible, and void of 
taste and smell, when it has been washed 
from a little zthereous vapour. The effect 
of heat on this gas is curious. When passed 
through a porcelain tube, heated to a cherry- 
red, it lets fall a portion of charcoal, and 
nearly doubles its volume. At a higher tem- 
perature it deposits more charcoal, and aug- 
ments in bulk; till finally, at the greatest 
heat to which we can expose it, it lets fall 
almost the whole of its carbon, and assumes 
a volume 33 times greater than it had at 
first. These remarkable results, observed 
with great care, have induced the illustrious 
Berthollet to conclude, with much plausibi- 
lity, that hydrogen and carbon combine in 
many successive proportions. The trans- 
mission of a series of electric sparks through — 
this gas, produces a similar effect with that 
of simple heat. 
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‘Carburetted hydrogen burns with a splen- 
did white flame. When mixed with three 
times its bulk of oxygen, and kindled by a 
taper or the electric spark, it explodes with 
great violence. 

When this gas is mixed with its own bulk 
of chlorine, the gaseous mixture is condensed 
over water into a peculiar oily-looking com- 
pound. Hence this carburetted hydrogen 
was called by its discoverers, the associated 
Dutch chemists, olefiant gas. Robiquet and 
Colin formed this liquid in considerable 
quantities, by making two currents of its 
constituent gases meet in a glass globe. 
The olefiant gas should be in ‘rather larger 
quantity than the chlorine, otherwise the li- 
quid becomes of a green colour, and acquires 
acid properties. When it is washed with 
water, and distilled off dry muriate of lime, 
it may be regarded as pure. It is thena 
limpid colourless essence of a pleasant fla- 
vour, and a sharp, sweet, and not disagree- 
able taste. At 45° its specific gravity is 
2.2201. Dr. Thompson calls this fluid 
chloric ether, and it may with propriety, Mr. 
Brande thinks, be termed hydro-chloride of 
carbon. 

Olefiant gas is elegantly analysed by heat- 
ing sulphur in it over mercury. One cubic 
inch of it, with 2 grains of sulphur, yields 2 
cubic inches of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
charcoal is deposited. Now we know that 
the latter gas contains just its own volume of 
hydrogen. 

2. Subcarburetted hydrogen. This gas is 
supposed to be procured in a state of defi- 
nite composition, from the mud of stagnant 
pools or ditches. We have only to fill a 
wide-mouthed goblet with water, and in- 
verting it in the ditch-water, stir the bottom 
with a stick. Gas rises into the goblet. 

The fire-damp of mines is a similar gas to 
that of ditches. There is in both cases an 
admixture of carbonic ‘acid, which lime or 
potassa-water will remove. A proportion of 
air is also present, the quantity of which can 
be ascertained by analysis. By igniting 
acetate of potassa in a gun-barrel, an analo- 
gous species of gas is obtained. 

Subcarburetted hydrogen is destitute of 
colour, taste, and smell. It burns with a 
yellow flame, like that of a candle. 

As the gas of ditches and the choke-damp 
of mines is evidently derived from the ac- 
tion of water on decaying vegetable or car- 
bonaceous matter, we can understand that 
a similar product will be obtained by pass- 
ing water over ignited charcoal, or by heat- 
ing moistened charcoal or vegetable matter 
in retorts. The gases are here, however, a 
somewhat complex mixture, as well as what 
we obtain by igniting pit-coal and wood in 
iron retorts. The combustion of subcar- 
buretted hydrogen with common air takes 
place only when they are mixed in certain 
proportions. If from 6 to 12 parts of air 
be mixed with one of carburetted hydrogen, 
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we have explosive mixtures. Proportions 
beyond these limits will not explode. In 
like manner, from J to 24 of oxygen must 
be mixed with one of the combustible gas, 
otherwise we have no explosion. Sir H. 
Davy says, that this gas has a disagreeable 
empyreumatic smell, and that water absorbs 
1-30th of its volume of it.” —Ure. 

CA’RCARUS. (From kapraipw, to re- 
sound.) Carcaros. A fever in which the 
patient has a continual horror and trembling, 
with an unceasing sounding in his ears. 

Ca'rcax. (From «apa, a head.) A spe- 
cies of poppy, with a very large head, 

Ca/rcer. A remedy, according to Para- 
celsus, for restraining the motions of body, 
the extravagant and libidinous convers- 
ation in some disorders; as in Chorea Sancti 
Viti, &c. 

Carcue’stus. Kapxnows. The open-' 
ings at the top of a ship’s mast through 
which the rope passes. A name of some 
bandages noticed by Galen, and described 
by Oribasius. 

CARCINO’/MA. (Carcinoma, atis. n. 
From kapxw@, a cancer.) See Cancer. 

CARCINUS. (Kapxv@, a cancer.) 
Carcinos. See Cancer. 

Carpama’ntica. (From xapdauor, the 
nasturtium.) <A species of sciatica cresses. 

CarpaMEtr’um. A medicine of no note, 
mentioned by Galen. 
~ CARDAMIY'NE. (Cardamine, es." f. ; 
from xapdia, the heart; because it acts as a 
cordial and strengthener, or from its having 
the taste of cardamum, that is, nasturtium, 
or cress.) Cuckoo-flower. 1. The name 


of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 


Class, Tetradynamia ; Order, Siliquosa. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
cuckoo-flower. See Cardamine pratensis. 
CARDAMINE PRATENSIS. The systematic 
name of the common ladies’ smock, or 
cuckoo-flower, called cardamine in the phar- 
macopeeias. Cardamantica; Nasturtium 
aquaticum ; Culi flos; Iberis sophia ; Carda- 
mine: —foliis pinnatis, foliolis, radicalibus 
subrotundis, caulinis lanceolatis of Linnzeus. 
The flower has a place in the materia me- 
dica, upon the authority of Sir George 
Baker, who has published five eases, two of 
chorea Sancti Viti, one of spasmodic asthma, 
one of hemiplegia, and a case of spasmodic 
affections of the lower limbs, wherein the 
flores cardamines were supposed to have been 
successfully used. A variety of virtues have 
been given to this plant, but it does not de- 
serve the attention of practitioners. 
CARDAMO’MUM. (From rapdauor, 
and ajwpwoy: because it partakes of the na- 
ture, and is like both the ¢cardamum and 
amomum.) The cardamom. See Amomum, 
Eleitaria, and Illicium. 
CaRDAMOMUM MAJUS. 
granum paradisi. 
CarpaAMoMUM MEDIUM. The seeds cor- 
respond, in every respect, with the lesser, 


See Amomum 
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except in being twice as long, but no thicker 
than the Cardamomum minus. 


CarpAMoMuM minus. See Eleitaria 


cardamomum. 
 Carpamomum rireratum. See Amomum 
granum paradist. 

CaRDAMOMUM SIBERIENSE. See Jilictum 
stellatum. ' 

CA’/RDAMUM. (From kapdia, the 


heart ; because it comforts and strengthens 
the heart.) The cardamum. See dmomum, 
Elatteria, and Iilicium. 

CA’RDIA. (From. xeap, the heart.) 
1. This term was applied by the Greeks to 
the heart. 

2. ‘The superior opening of the stomach. 

- CARDIAC. (Cardiacus; from kapdia, 
the heart.) A cordial. See Cordial. . 

Carpraca conrectio. See, Confectio 
aromatica. ; 

Carpiacsa HERBA. So named from the 
supposed relief it gives in faintings and dis- 
orders of the stomach. The pharmacopeial 
name of the plant called Mother-wort. See 
Leonurus cardiaca. 

Carpraca Passio. The cardiac passion. 
Ancient writers frequently mention a dis- 
order under this name, which consists of 
that oppression and distress which often ac- 
companies fainting. 

Carpiacus Morzus. A name by which 
the ancients called the typus fever. 

CARDIA’/LGIA. (From kapidia, the 
cardia, and aAyos, pain.) Pain at the sto- 
mach, The heartburn. Dr. Cullen ranks 
it as a symptom of dyspepsia. Heartbirn 
is an uneasy sensation in the stomach, with 
anxiety, a heat more or less violent, and 


sometimes attended with oppression, faint- | 


ness, an inclination to vomit, or a plentiful 
discharge of ‘clear lymph, like saliva. This 
pain may arise from various and different 
causes; such as flatus ; from sharp humours, 
either acid, bilious, or rancid ; from worms 
gnawing and vellicating the coats of the 
stomach ; from acrid and pungent food, such 
as spices, aromatics, &c.; as also from 
rheumatic and gouty hwmours, for surfeits ; 
from too free a use of tea, or watery fluids 
relaxing the stomach, &c. 3 from the natural 
mucus being abraded, particularly in the 
upper orifice of the stomach. 
CarpiALeia spuratoria. See Pyrosis, 
Carpime'tecH. (From kapdua, the heart, 
and meleck, Heb. a governor.) A fictitious 
term in Dolzus’s Encyclopedia, by which 
he would express a particular active prin- 
ciple in the heart, appointed to what we call 
the vital functions. 
Carpimo'Na. Pain at the stomach. 
Cardinal flowers. See Lobelia. 
Carpiname'ntum. (From cardo, a hinge.) 
An articulation like a hinge. | 
CARDIO’/GMUS. (From Kapdiwaow, 
to have a pain in the stomach.) 1. 
distressing pain at the precordia or sto- 
mach. — 
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2. An  aneurism in or near the heart, 
which occasions pain in the preecordia. 

_ 3. ‘A variety of the Erangia aneurisma of 
Good’s nosological arrangement. 

CARDIO/NCHUS. (From xapdia, the 
heart, and oyxos, a tumour.) An aneu- 
rism ‘in the heart, or in the aorta near the 
heart. 

CarpioTro’tus. (From kapdia, the heart, 
and titpwoxw, to wound.) One who hath 
a wound in his heart. 

CARDI'TIS. (From kapéia, the heart. ) 
Empresma carditis of Good. Inflammation 
of the heart. It is a genus of disease ar- 
ranged by Cullen in the class Pyrerie, and 
order Phiegmasie, It is known by py- 
rexia, pain in the region of the heart, great 
anxiety, difficulty of breathing, cough, irre- 
gular pulse, palpitation, and fainting, and 
the other symptoms of inflammation. 

The treatment of carditis is, in a great 
measure, similar to that of pneumonia. It 
is necessary to take blood freely, as well 
generally as locally, and apply a blister near 
the part. Purging may be carried to a 
greater extent than in pneumonia; and.the 
use of digitalis is more important, to lessen 
the irritability of the heart, It is equally 
desirable to promote diaphoresis, but expec- 
toration is not so much to be looked for, 
unless indeed, as very often happens, the 
inflammation should have extended, in some 
degree, to the lungs.» _. 

CA’RDO. A hinge. 
lation called Ginglymus. 

2. The second vertebra of the neck, . 

Carpo’N1um. Wine medicated with herbs. 
— Paracelsus. 

Carpora’t1um. The low carline thistle. 
Most probably the Carlina acawlis of Lin- 
neeus, said to be diaphoretic. 

CA’/RDUUS. (dcarere, quasi aptus ca- 
rende lane, being fit to tease wool; or from 
kelpw, to abrade ; so named from its rough- 
ness, which abrades and tears whatever it 
meets with.) The thistle or teasel. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Poly- 
gamia equalis. 

CaRDUUS ACANTHUS. 

CaRDuUUS ALTILIs. 

CaRDUUS ARVENSIS. 
See Serratula arvensis. 

Carpuus BeNEDIcTUS. See’ Centaurea. , 

Carpuus H#MORRHOIDALIS. The com- 
mon creeping way-thistle. Serratula arvensis 
of Linnzus. 

Carpuus LACTEUS. 
rianus. 

CaRpDUUS MARIZA. 
rianuse 

CaRDUUS MARIANUS.: 
name of the officinal Carduus marie. Com- 
mon milk-thistle, or Lady’s-thistle. Car- 
duus : — ~foliis amplewicaulibus, hastato-pinna~ 
tifidis, spinosis; calycibus aphyllis; spinis 
caliculatis, duplicato-spinosis, of Linneus. 


1. The articu- 


The bear’s breech. 
The artichoke. . 
The  way-thistle. 


See Carduus ma- 
See Carduus ma- 


The systematic 
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The seeds of this: plant, and the herb, have 
-been employed medicinally. The former 
contain, a bitter oil, and are recommended 
as relaxants. . The juice of the latter is said 
‘to be salutary in dropsies, in the dose of 
four ounces ; and, according to Miller, to be 
efficacious against pungent pains, The leaves 
when young surpass, when boiled, the finest 
cabbage, and in that state are diuretic. 

Carpuus sativus. The artichoke. 

Carpuus soxstitiatis, The Calcitrapa 
officinalis of Linneus. 

.Carpuus tomentosus. The woolly thistle. 
See Onopordiwm acanthium. ; 

CAREBA‘RIA. (From rapy, the head, 
and Sapos, weight.) A painful and un- 
easy heaviness of the head. 

CARE’NUM. (From xapy, the head.) 
Galen uses this word for the head. 

CaRxENuM vinum. Strong wine. 

Canzum. (From Caria, the country 
whence they were brought.) The cara- 
way. 

CA’REX. (Carez, icis. foem. from careo, 
not guia viribus careat, but because, from its 
roughness, it is fit ad carendum, to card, 
tease, or pull.) Sedge. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Monecia; Order, Triandria. 

CarEx ARENARIA. The systematic name 
of the officinal sarsaparilla germanica, which 
grows plentifully on the sea coast. The 
root has been found serviceable in some 
mucal affections of the' trachea, in rheumatic 
pains, and gouty affections. These roots, 
and those of the carex hirta, are mixed with 
the true ‘sarsaparilla, which they much re- 
semble. 


CA’RICA. (From Caria, the place 


where they were cultivated.) The fig. See 
Ficus carica. 
Carica pataya. Papaw-tree. This is 


a native of both Indies, and the Guinea 
coast of Africa. When the roundish fruit 
are nearly ripe, the inhabitants of India boil 
and eat them with their meat, as we do 
turnips. They have somewhat the flavour 
of a pompion, Previous to boiling, they 
soak them for some time in salt and water, 
to extract the corrosive juice, unless the 
meat they are to be boiled with should be 
very salt and old, and then this juice being 
in them, will make them as tender as a 
chicken. But they mostly pickle the long 
fruit, "and thus they make no bad succeda- 
neum for mango. The buds of the female 
flowers are gathered, and made into a sweet- 
meat; and the inhabitants are such good 
husbands of the produce of this tree, that 
they boil the shells of the ripe fruit into a 


repast, andthe insides are eaten with sugar. 
Every part of the . 


in the.manner‘of melons. 
papaw-tree, except the ripe fruit, affords a 
milky juice, which is used, in the Isle of 
France, as an effectual remedy for the tape- 
‘worm. In Europe, however, whither it 
has been sent in the eoncrete state, it has 
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not answered, perhaps from some change it 
had undergone, or not having been given in 
a sufficient dose. King 

A very remarkable circumstance regard- 
ing the papaw-tree, is the extraction from 
its juice of a matter exactly resembling the 
flesh or fibre of animals, and hence called 
vegetable fibrin. 

Caricum. (From Caricus, its inventor. ) 
Carycum. An ointment for cleansing ulcers, 
composed of hellebore, lead, and cantharides. s 

CA’RIES. (From carah, Chald.) Gan- 
grena caries of Good. Rottenness, mortifi- 
cation of the bones. sieege 

Caria. The cassada bread. 

CARINA. The keel ofa ship. 1. A 
name formerly applied to the back bone. 

2. In botany, the keel, or that part of the 
petals which compose a_ papilionaceous’ 
flower, consisting of two, united or separate, 
which embrace the internal or genital organs. 
See Corolla. 
| CARINATUS. Keel-shaped; applied to 
leaves and petals when the back is longitu- 
dinally prominent like the keel of a boat ; 
as in the leaf of the dilium carinatum, and the 
petals of the, Allium ampelloprasum, and 
Carum caruit. 

CARINTHINE. A subspecies of mi- 
neral augite found in Carinthia. 

CARIOUS. When a part of a bone is 
deprived of its vitality, it is said to be carious, 
dead or rotten: hence carious tooth, &c.' 

Ca’R1uM TERRA. Lime, 

Carivitta’NpI. Sarsaparilla root. 

CARLI/NA. (From Carolus, Charles 
the Great, or Charlemagne; because it was 
believed that an angel showed it to him, and 
that, by the use of it, his army was preserved 
from the plague.) Carline thistle. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Poly» 
gamia equalis. The officinal name of two 
kinds of plants. 

Caruina acauis. The systematic name 
of the chameleon album. Carlina ; Cardopa= 
tium.  Carline thistle, Star thistle. Carlina 
— caule unifloro, flore breviore, of Linnzus. 
The root of this plant is bitter, and said to 
possess diaphoretic and anthelmintic virtues. 
It is also extolled by foreign physicians in 
the cure of acute, malignant, and chronic 
disorders, particularly gravel and jaundice. 

CARLINA GUMMIFERA.  Carduus pinea; 
Ivine. - Pine thistle. This plant is the 
Atractylis gummifera of Linneus. The 
root, when wounded, yields a milky, viscous 
juice, which concretes into tenacious masses, 
at first whitish, resembling wax, when much 
handled growing black; it is said to be 
chewed with the same views as mastich, © 

Carline thistle. See Carlina acaulis. . 

Ca/nto sancto RADIX. St. Charles’s 
root ; so called by the Spaniards, on account 
of its. great virtues. It is found in Mechoa- 
chan, a province in America. Its bark hath 
an aromatic flavour, with a bitter acrid taste, 
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The root itself consists of slender fibres. 
The bark is sudorific, and strengthens the 
gums and stomach. 

CA’'RMEN. (Carmen, inis. neut. A 
verse ; because charms usually consisted of 
a verse.) A charm; an amulet. 

Carmrs. (The Carmelite friars, Fr.) 
Carmelite water ; so named from its inven- 
tors; composed of baum, lemon-peel, &c. 

Carmina'nt1a. See Carminative. 

CARMI/'NATIVE. (Carminativus ; 
from carmen, averse, or charm; because 
practitioners, in ancient times, ascribed their 
operation to a charm or enchantment.) That 
which allays pain and dispels flatulencies of 
the prime vie. The principal carminatives 
are the semina cardamomi, anisi et carui; 
olea essentialia carui, anisi et juniperi ; 
confectio aromatica; pulvis aromaticus ; 
tinctura cardamomi; tinctura cinnamomi 
composita; zingiber; stimulants; tonics ; 
bitters ; and astringents. 

CARMINE. A red pigment prepared 
from cochineal. 

CARMINIUM. The name given by 
the French chemists to the colouring matter 
of cochineal. See Coccus cacti. 

Carnazsa'pium. Caraway-seed. 

CA/RNEA COLUMNA. A fleshy 
pillar or column. The name of some fleshy 
fasiculi in the ventricles of the heart. See 


Heart. 

CARNELIAN. A subspecies of calc- 
edony. 

CARNI’CULA. (Diminutive of caro, 


carnis, flesh.) A small fleshy substance; 
applied to the substance which surrounds 
the gums. 

CARNIFO’RMIS. (From caro, flesh, 
and forma, likeness.) Having the appear- 
ance of flesh. It is commonly applied to 
to an abscess where the flesh surrounding 
the orifice is hardened, and of a firm con- 
sistence. 

CARNOSUS. Fleshy; applied to leaves, 
pods, &c. of a thick pulpy substance ; as in 
the leaves of all those plants called succulent, 
especially sedwm, crassula, &c. 

CA/RO.. (Caro, carnis. fem.) 1. Flesh. 
The red part or belly of a muscle. 

2; The pulp of fruit. 

Carour'na. See Carlina. 

CAROMEL. The smell exhaled from 
sugar at the calcining heat. 

Caror1. The dmomum verum. 

Caro’ra. A_ chemical vessel that re- 
sembles an urinal. 

Caro’sis. See Carus. 

CARO/TA. See Daucus. 

CAROTID. (From kapow, to cause to 
sleep ; 3 because, if tied with a ligature, 
the animal becomes comatose, and has the 
‘appearance of being asleep.) An artery of 
the neck. See Carotid artery. 

Carorm artery. Arteria carotidea. The 
‘carotids are two considerable arteries that 
proceed, one on each side of the cervical 
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vertebree, to the head, to supply it with 
blood, The right carotid does not arise im- 
mediately from the arch of the aorta, buit is 
given off from the arteria innominata. The 
left. arises from the arch of the aorta. Each 
carotid is divided into external and internal, 
or that portion without and that within the 
cranium. The external gives off eight 
branches to the neck and face, viz. anteriorly, 
the superior thyroideal, the sublingual, the 
inferior maxillary, the external maxillary ; ; 
posteriorly, the internal maxillary, the occi- 
pital, the external auditory, and the temporal. 
The internal carotid or cerebral artery, gives 
off four branches within the cavity of the 
cranium ; the anterior cerebral, the posterior, 
the central artery of the optic nerve, west the 
internal orbital. 

Caro’um. The caraway seed. 

CA’RPASUS. (So named wapa to kapov 
moinoat: because it makes the person who 
eats it appear as if he was asleep.) A herb, 
the juice of which was formerly called opo- 
carpason, opocarpathon, or opocalpason ; ac- 
cording to Galen, it resembles myrrh; but 
is esteemed highly poisonous. 


Carra‘tHicum wBatsamum. See Pinus 
Cembra. 
Carrenra/ria.. (From carpentarius, a 


carpenter ; and so named from its virtues in 
healing cuts and wounds made by a tool.) 
A vulnerary herb ; not properly known what 
it is, but believed to be the common milfoil 
or yarrow, the Achillea millifolium of Lin- 
nzeus. . 

CARPHA’LEUS. (From kap¢w, to 
exsiccate.) Hippocrates uses this word to 
mean dry, opposed to moist. 

CARPHOLO’GIA. (From _ xapdos, 
the nap of clothes, and Aeyw, to pluck.) 
Carpologia. A delirious picking of the bed- 
clothes, a symptom of great danger in dis- 
eases. See Floccilatio. 

CA’/RPHUS. (From xap¢n, a straw.) 
1. In Hippocrates it signifies a mote, or any 
small substance, 

2. A pustule of the smallest kind. 

8. The herb fenugreek. 

CA’RPIA. (From carpo, to pluck, as 
lint is made from linen cloth.) Lint. 

Caxzrrsmus. The wrist. 

CARPOBA’'LSAMUM. (From xapmes, 
fruit, and Badcopov, balsam.) See Amyris 

ileadensis. 

CARPOLO’GIA. See Carbide 

CARPOTICA. (Carpoticus ; from kap- 
mwots, fruitio, from Kapros, fructus.) The 
name of an order of diseases in the class 
Genetica of Good’s Nosology; diseases 
afficting the impregnation. It embraces 
four genera. 1. Paracyesis, morbid preg- 
nancy. 2. Parodynia, morbid labour. 
3. Eccyesis, extra-uterine foetation. 4. Pseu- 


_ docyesis, spurious pregnancy. 


CA’RPUS. (Kapmos, the wrist.) The 
wrist, or carpus. It is situated between the 
fore-arm and hand. See Bone. 
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CARROT. See Daucus carota.’ 

Carrot, candy. See Athamanta Cretensis. 

Carrot poultice.. See Cataplasma dauci. 

CA‘RTHAMUS, (From kadapw, to 
purge.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, Polygamia aqualis. 

2. The pharmacopooial name of the saffron 
flower. See Carthamus tinctorius. 

Canrnamus Tincrorius. ‘The systematic 
name of the saffron flower, or bastard 
saffron, called, alsa Cnicus.; Crocus. saraceni- 
cus; Carthamum officinarum; Carduus sativus. 
Canthamus—foliis ovatis, integris, serrato- 
aculeatis of Linnzus. The seeds, freed 


from their shells, have been. celebrated as a: 


gentle. cathartic, in the dose of one ar two 
drachms. They are also supposed to be 
diuretic and, expectorant ; particularly: useful, 
in humoral asthma, and similar complaints. 
The carthamus lanatus. is. considered’ in 
France as a febrifuge and sudorific. The 
dried flowers are. frequently. mixed: with 
saffron, to adulterate it. The plant is.culti- 
vated in. many places on account, af. its 
flowers, which are used as a dye. 

“¢ In some of the. deep. reddish, yellow, or 
orange-coloured. flowers, the yellow, matter 
seems to be of the same kind with that of the 
pure yellow flowers ;. but the red to be of a 
different. kind from: the pure red ones. 
Watery menstrua take up only the yellow, 
and leave the red, which may. afterward be 
extracted hy alkohol, or by.a.weak solution 
of alkali. Such particularly are the saffron- 
ccloured flowers of carthamus. These, after 
the yellow matter; bas: been: extracted by 
water, are said to give a tincture to ley ; 
from which, on standing at; rest for some 
time, a deep red fecula subsides called 
safflower, and from the countries whence it is 
commonly brought to us, Spanish red and 
China. lake. This pigment impregnates 
alkohol with a beautiful red tincture; but 
comnumicates no colour to water. 

Rouge is. prepared,from.carthamus, For 
this purpose the red colour.is extracted by a 
solution of the subcarbonate of soda, and 
precipitated. by.lemon. juice previously de- 
purated by standing. This. precipitate is 
dried on, earthen. plates,. mixed with talc, of 
French chalk, reduced to a powder by means 
of the leaves*of; shaye-grass, triturated with 
it till they are both very fine, and then 
sifted. _The- fineness ef the powder: and 
proportion of the: precipitate constitute the 
difference . between the finer. and, cheaper 
rouge, It is, likewise spread very: thin, on 
saucers, and sold.in this.state for dyeing. 

Carthamus is, used fon dyeing silk of a 
poppy, cherry, rose, or bright orange-red. 
After the yellow matter.is extracted as abeve, 
and the cakes opened, it is put into ‘a deal 
trough, and sprinkled at different times with 
pear) ashes, or rather sada, well powdered 
and sifted, in the proportion of six pounds 


to a hundred, mixing the alkali well as it 
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is putin, . The alkali should he saturated 
with carbonic acid. The carthamus is then 
put on a cloth in a trough with a grated: 
bottom, placed on a larger trough, and eold 
water poured on, till the large trough is 
filled. And this is repeated, with the addi- 
tion of a little more. alkali toward the end, 
till the carthamus is exhausted and become 
yellow. Lemon juice is then poured into 
the bath, till it is turned of a fine cherry 
colour,. and after itis well stirred, the silk 
is immersed in it, The silk is wrung, 
drained, and passed through fresh baths, 
washing aad drying after every operation, 
till it is of a proper colour; when it is 
brightened in: hot water and: lemon juice. 
For a poppy or fire colour a slight annotto 
ground; is. first given; but the silk should 
not bealumed. For a pale carnation alittle 
soap should, be put into the bath. Ad] these 
baths must be used as soon as they are made $ 
and cold, because heat destroys.the colour of 
the red fecule.” 

CARTHEUSER, Jonn Frepzricx, 
a professor of medicine, at Francfort, on the 
Oder, acquired considerable reputation about 
the middle of thé last. century;. by several 
luminous works on: botany and: pharmacy $ 
especially his ‘* Rudimenta Materize Me- 
dice Rationalis,” and “ De Genericis qui- 
busdam Plantarum Principiis.”” He had 
two sons, Frederick Augustus and William; 
also of the medical profession,. and authors 
of some less important works. 

Cartnusia’Nus.. (From the. Monks of 
that order, who first invented: it.)  A:name _ 
of the precipitated sulphur of antimony, 

CARTILAGE. See Cartilago. 

CARTILAGINEUS.  Cartilaginous. 
1. Applied, in anatomy, to parts which natu 
rally, or from disease, have a,.caxtilaginous 
consistence . 

2. In, botany, to leaves-which have a 
hard orhorny leaf-edge, asin several species 


of-saxifrage. See Leafy, 
CARTILA/GO. — (Cartilago, inis. foem. 


Quasi‘carnilago ; from caro, carnis, flesh.) 


‘A white elastic, glistening substance, grow- 


ing to bones, and commonly called gristle. 
Cartilages are divided, by anatomists, into 
obducent, which cover the moveable articus 


lations of bones; inter-articular, which are 


situated between the articulations, and wnit- 
ing cartilages, which unite one. bone with 
anpther. Their use is to. facilitate the mo- 
tions,of bqnes, or to connect them togethers 

The chemical analysis of cartilage affords 
one-third the weight of; the bones, when the 
calcareous salts are removed by digestion in 
dilute muriatic acid. It resembles coagu: 
lated albumen. Nitric acid converts it into 
gelatin. With alkalies it forms an animal 
soap. Cartilage is the primitive paste, into 
which. the calcareous salts are deposited in 
the young animal. In the disease rickets, 
the eaxthy matter is withdrawn by niorbid 
absorption, and the. rae return into the 
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state nearly of flexible cartilage. Hence 
arise the distortions characteristic of this 
disease. — 

CaRTILAGO ANNULARIS. 
cricoidea, : 

CaxTILaco arytNoiDEA. See Larynz. 

CartiLaco cricomeEA. The cricoid car- 
tilage belongs to the larynx, and is situated 
between the ‘thyroid and arytenoid cartilages 
and the trachea; it constitutes, as it were, 
the basis of the many annular cartilages of 
the trachea. 

CartILaco ENsirormis. Cartilago si- 
phoidea. Ensiform cartilage, <A cartilage 
shaped somewhat like a sword or dagger, 
attached to the lowermost part of the ster- 
num, just at the pit of the stomach. 

CartiLaco scuTirormis. . See 
cartilage. 

CarTILAco THyROIDEA. See Thyroid car= 
tilage. 

CaRTILAGO. XIPHOIDEA, 
ensiformis. 


See Cartilago 


Thyroid 


See Caritilago 


CA‘’RUI. (Caruia. Arabian.) The ca- 
raway. See Carwm. 
CA/RUM. (Kapos; so named from 


Caria, a province of Asia.) The Caraway. 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial \name of the ca- 
raway plant. See Carwm carui. 

Carum caruit. The systematic name 
for the plant, the seeds of which are called 
caraways, It is also called Carvi; Cuminum 
pratense; Carus; Caruon. ‘The seeds are 
well known to have a pleasant spicy smell, 
and a warm aromatic taste; and, on this 
account, are used for various economical 
purposes. They are esteemed to be carmi- 
native, cordial, and stomachic, and recom- 
mended in dyspepsia, flatulencies, and other 
symptoms attending hysterical, and hypo- 
condriacal disorders. An essential oil and 
distilled water are directed to be prepared 
from them by the London College. 

CA’RUNCLE. (Caruncula; diminu- 
tive of caro, flesh.) LEcphynia caruncula of 
Good. A little fleshy excrescence ; as the 
caruncule myrtiformes, carunculz lachry- 
males, &c. 

CARUNCULA. See Carunecle. 

CaruncuLa LAcHRYMALIs. <A long co- 
noidal gland, red externally, situated in the 
internal canthus of each eye, before the 

union of the eyelids. It appears to be 
formed of numerous sebaceous glands, from 
which many small hairs grow. The har- 
dened smegma observable in this part of 
the eye in the morning, is separated by this 
_ caruncle. 
_CARUNCULA MAMILLARES. 
ties of the tubes in the nipple. 
~Caruncu.a myrtirormres. When the 
hymen has been lacerated by attrition, there 
“remain in its place, two, three, or four 


The extremi- 
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caruncles, which have received the name of 
myrtiform. 

CaRnuncuL# rarimtarrs. The protu- 
berances within the pelvis of the kidney, 
formed by the papillous substance of the 
kidney. 

Ca/ruon. See Carum. 

CA’RUS. (Kapos; from xapa, the head, 
as being the part affected.) Caros; Carosis, 
1. Insensibility and sleepiness, as in apo- 
plexy, attended with quiet respiration. 

2. A lethargy, or a profound sleep, with- 
out fever. 

3. Dr. Good gives this name to a genus 
in’ his Nosology, embracing those diseases 
characterised by muscular immobility ; 
mental or corporeal torpitude, or both. It 
has six species; Carus asphyxia ; ecstasis ; 
catalepsia ; lethargus; apoplevia; paralysis. 

4, The caraway seed. 


Ca/rva. The cassia lignea. 

Cary’pon. See Caryedon. 

Caryr/pon. (From rapua, a nut.) — Ca- 
rydon. A sort of fr acture, where the bone 


is broken into small pieces, like the shell of 
a cracked nut. 

Caryocosti/Num. An electuary; so stuited 
from two of its ingredients, the clove and 
costus. 

CARY OPHYLLA’TA. (From kapvo- 
pvaAdoy, the caryophyllus ; so named, because 
it smells like the caryophyllus, or clove July 
flower.) See Geum urbanum. 

CaRYOPHYLLOI'DES CORTEX. 
culilawan. 

CARYOPHY’LLUM. (Kepdopuanny 
from kapvoy, a nut, and pvAAoy, a leaf ;-so 
named because it was supposed to be ‘the 


See Laurus 


leaf of the Indian nut.) The clove. See 
Eugenia caryophyllata. 
CaryorHYLLUM ARoMATICUM. See Hu- 


genia caryophyllata. 
CARYOPHILLUM RUBRUM. The clove pink. 
See Dianthus car ‘yophyllus. 
CARYOPHY’LLUS. The clovatinees 


The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


nzan system. Class, Polyandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. See Eugenia carophyllata. 

CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS AMERICANUS, 
See Myrtus pimenta. 

CaryorHYLLus HORTENSIS. See Dianthus 
caryophyllus. 

CaRYOPHYLLUS VULGARIS. 
urbanum. 

Caryois, (From xapvoy, a nut.) Ca- 
ryota. Galen gives this name to a superior 
sort of date, of the shape of a nut. 

-CASCARI'LLA. (Diminutive of cas- 
cara, the bark, or shell. Spanish.) A name 
given originally to small specimens of cin- 
chona; but now applied to another bark. 
See Croton cascarilla. 

Cas’cuv. See Acacia catechu. i 

Cashew-nut. See Anacardium oceidentale. 

Casuow. See Acacia catechu. % 

CASEIC ACID. Acidum caseicums 


Sag ‘Cui 


CAS 


The name given by Proust toan acid formed 
in cheeses, to which he ascribes their 


flavour. 

~ Cafsta. See Cassia. 
Casmina‘ris. See Casswmuniar. 
Ca'ssa. (Arabian.) The breast. 
CASSA’DA. See Jatropha manihot. 
Ca’ssamum. The fruit of the balsam 


of Gilead tree, or Amyrus opobalsamum. 

Ca/ssava. See Jatropha manihot. 

CASSEBOHM, Frenveric, a professor 
of anatomy at Halle in Saxony, published 
in 1730, a treatise on the difference between 
the Foetus and Adult, in which he no- 
tices the descent of the testicle from the 
abdomen; and four years after a very mi- 
nute and exact description of the ear. He 
likewise explained in subsequent publica- 
tions the manner of dissecting the muscles 
and tke viscera; but an early death pre- 
vented his completing his design of eluci- 
dating the anatomy of the whole bedy in the 
same way. , 

CASSERIUS, Jwutiws, was born of 
humble parents at Placentia in 1545. He 
became servant to Fabricius at Padua, whe 
observing his talent, first taught him ana- 
tomy, then made him his assistant, and 
finally coadjutor in the professorship in 4609. 
He pursued the study with uncommon 
zeal, expending almost all his profits in 
procuring subjects, and in having drawings 
and prints made of the parts, which he dis- 
overed, or traced more accurately than his 
predecessors. He employed comparative 
anatomy, not as a substitute fer, but only as 

a clue to that of the human subject. He 
published an account of the organs of voice 
and hearing, which he afterwards extended 
to the other senses, explaining also the uses 
of these parts. Some years after his death 
in 1616, the rest of his plates, amounting 
to 78, with the explanations, were published. 
with the works of Spigelius,. 

CA’SSIA. (From the Arabie katsia, 
which is from katsa, to tear off; so called 
from the act ef stripping the bark from the 
tree.) The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system, Class, Decandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 

Cassia bark. See Laurus cassia. 

Cassia caryoruytLiata. The clove-bark 
tree. See Myrtus caryophyllata. 

Cassia FistuLa. Cassia nigra; Cassia 
Jistularis ; Alexandrina; Chaiarxambar 3 Can- 
na; Cassia solutiva; Tlai Xiem. The purg- 
ing cassia. This tree, Cassia — -foliis quin-~ 
quejugis ovatis acuminatis glabris, petiolis 
eglandulatis of Linnaeus, is a native of both 
Indies. The pods of the East India cassia 
are of a less diameter, smoother, and afford 
a blacker, sweeter, and more grateful pulp, 
than those which are brought from the West 
Indies. Those pods which are the heaviest, 
and in which the seeds do not rattle on 
being shaken, are commonly the best, and 
contain the most» pulp, which is. the part 
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medicinally employed, and to be obtained 
in the manner described in the pharmaco- 
peias. The best pulp is of a bright shining 
black colour, and of a sweet taste, with a 
slight degree of acidity.’ It has been long 
used as a laxative medicine, and being gen- 
tle in its operation, and seldom disturbing 
the bowels, is well adapted to children, and 
to delicate ef pregnant women. Adults, 
however, find it of little effect, unless taken 
in a very large dose, as an ounce er more; 
and, therefore, te them this pulp is rarely 
given, but usually conjoined with some of 
the brisker purgatives. The officinal pre= 
paration of this drug, is the confectio cassie ; 
it is also an ingredient in the confectio 
Senne. 

Cassia FISTULARIS. 

Cassia LatinonuM. See Osyris. 

Cassia ticnea, See Laurus cassia. 

Cassia MoNsrELieNsiuM. See Osyris. 

Cassta nigra. See Cassia Jistula, 

Cassia rorrica. Poets’ rosemary ; a plant 
which grows in the south of Europe, and is. 
said to be astringent. See Osyris. 

Cassia, purging. See Cassia fistula. 

Cassta ssenNA. The systematic name‘ 
of the plant which affords senna. Senna: 
alexzandrina.; Senna italica, Senna, or 
Egyptian cassia. Cassia. —~ folits sejugis: - 
subovatis, yetiolis eglandulutis of Linnzusi. 
The leaves of senna, which are importedi - 
here from Alexandria, for. medicinal. usey. 
havea rather disagreeable sméll, and /ansub- 


See Cassia Jistula. 


acrid, ‘bitterish, nauseous taste. ‘Tikey are. 
in-common use as, a. purgative, ‘The for- 


mule given of tha:senna by. the colleges, 
are ‘am. infusion, a cempound , powder, a. 
tincture, and an electuary. See. Hifuswms 
Senne, &c. jee 

Cassia sotutivs. See Cassia fistula. : 

Cassia anamencym. The pulp of cassia, 

‘Casstz Flores, What are called cassia 
‘lowers in the shogs, are the flowers of the 
true cinnamon-tree,. Laurus cianamomum 
ef Linneus. They, possess: aromatic and 
adstringent virtwes, and: maybe sugcessfully 
employed in deesetions, &¢. in. all, cases 
Where cinnamon is recommended;. See 
Laurus cinnamomum. 

Casstm putea. See Cassia fistula. 

Cassius’s precipitate. The purple powder; 
which forms on a plate of tin immersed in a 
solution of gold. Tt is used to. paint in 
enamel. 

Ca’ssoz. An obsolete-term, for kali. 

Cassovera. Warm fumigations described, 
by Marcellus. 

Cassonana. Sugar. 

CASSUMMU'NIAR, (OF uncertain 
derivation; perhaps Indian.) Casamunar ; 
Casmina; Risagon; Bengale Indorum. The 
root, occasionally exhibited under one of 
these names, is brought from ‘the East 
Indies. It comes over in irregular slices of 
various forms, some cut transversely, others 
longitudinally, The cortical part is marked | 

ag 
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with circles of a dusky brown colour: the 
internal part is paler, and unequally yellow. 
It possesses moderately warm, bitter, and. 
‘aromatic qualities, and asmell like ginger. 
It is recommended in hysterical, epileptic, 
-g@nd paralytic affections. 

CASTA’NEA. (Kasavov; from Cas- 
tana, a city in Thessaly, whence they were 
brought.) See Fagus castanea. 

Castanga EQquiNA. The horse-chesnut. 
See A'sculus hippocastanum. 

~CASTELLANUS, Perer, or Du Cua- 

‘PEL, was born at Grammont, in Flanders, 
1585. His rapid improvement in the Greek 
language procured him the professorship, at 
‘Lovain,.in 1609; but he did not graduate in 
smedicine till nine years after. At the same 
yperiod, he published the lives of eminent 
:physicians -in Latin, written in| a concise 
-but very.entertaining manner, with useful 
‘references to the original authorities. He 
-died in 1632. 

CASTELLUS, Barrnotomew, an Ita- 
‘lian physician, who practised at Messina 
«about the end of the 16th.century. He was 
“author of two works, both for a long time 
» extremely popular, a Synopsis of Medicine, 
: and *, Lexicon Medicum Greco-Latinym,”’ 
:.in. which great learning and judgment are 
». conspicuous. 

. Castsoz.. See Acacia catechu. 

- CASTLE-LEOD. The name of a 
:}place in Ross-shire, in Scotland, where there 
».is a.sulphureous spring, celebrated for the 
«eure of cutaneous diseases and foul ulcers. 

CASTOR. (Castor; from kaswp, the 
beaver, guasi. yesop ; from yasnp, the belly: 
because of the largeness of its belly; or @ 
castrando, because . che was said to castrate 
himself in order to ¢zcape the hunters. ) 

1. The name of a-genus of animals, 

2. The English name of the Castorewm 
Of the Pharmacopeeias, a peculiar concrete 

aici Gbigiaed from the Castor -fiber of 

_ Linneus. “See Castor fiber. 

’ Castor riser. ‘The systematic name of 
the” beaver, | an amphibious quadruped jin- 
habiting some parts of Prussia, Russia, Ger- 
‘many, ee ; but the greatest number of 
these animals is met with in Canada. The 
‘name’ of castoreum or castor is given to two 
“Bags, : situated in the inguinal regions of the 
" beaver,’ ‘whieh contain a very odorous sub- 
‘stance, Soft, and almost fluid when recently 
cut from the animal, but which dries, and 
_assumes a resinous consistence in process .of 
‘time. ° The best comes from Russia. It 
‘is of greyish yellow, or light brown colour. 
‘It consists of a muciloge, : a bitter extraet, 
a resin, an essential oil, in. which the pecu- 
‘Mer smell appears’ to “reside, and a flaky 
“erystalline matter, much resembling the 
adipocire of biliary calculi. Castor has an 
actid, bitter, and nauseous taste; its smell 
‘is strong and aromatic, yet at the same time 
‘foetid. ~ It is used medicinally, as a_power- 


fol antispasmodic in hysterica and hypo- 
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chondriacal affections, and in convulsions, 
in doses of from 10 to 30 grains. It. has 
also been successfully administered in epi- 
lepsy and tetanus. It is occasionally adul- 
terated with dried blood, gum-ammoniacum, 
or galbanum, mixed with a little of the 
powder of castor, and some guantity of the 
fat of the beaver. 

Castor oil. See Ricinus. 

Castor, Russian. See Castor fiber. 

CASTOREUM. See Castor cave 

Castorr’um. See .Castoreum. 

CASTRATION. (.Castratio, onis. £.4 
from castro, to emasculate, guia castrando uis 
libidinis extinguitur.) 1. A chirurgical oper= 
ation, by which a testicle is removed from 
the :body. 

' 2, Botanists apply this term to the xe- 
moval of the anthera of a flower, and to.a 
plant naturally wanting this organ. 

CASTRE’NSIS. (From castra,a camp.) 
Belonging to a,camp: applied to those .dis- 
eases with which soldiers, encamped in 
marshy places, are afflicted. 

CATA’BASIS. (From .xanaaww, to 
descend.) An operation downwards. 

CATABI’BASIS, (From paraéibaga, 
to cause to descend.) An.expulsian.of the 
humours downwards. 

CATABLACEU'SIS. (From :kata- 
€Aaxevw, to.be useless.) Hippocrates uses 
this word to signify carelessness ,and negli- 
gence in. the attendance.on and administra- 
tion to the sick. 

Caraste ma. (From, KomaBareo, to throw 
round.) The outermost fillet,-which secures 
the.rest of the bandages. 

CATABRONCHWP/SIS. (From. lcci: 
and Bpoyxos, the throat; or, Kala€poyxiCo, 
to swallow.) The act of swallowing. 

CATACAU/MA. (From kalaxaw, to 
burn.) A burn.or scald. 

-CATACAU'SIS, (From «xalaxaw, to 
burn.) 1. The act of combustion, or 
burning. 

2. The name of a genus of diseases im 
Dr. Good’s Nosology: general cambustibi- 
lity of the body. It has only one species, 
Catacaausis ebriosa. 

CATACECLIYMENUS. (From «ala- 


KAwopual, to lie down.) Keeping the bed, 


from the violence of a disease. 
CATACECRA’MENDS. (From kaje-: 
Kepavvout, to reduce to small particles.) 
Broken into small pieces: applied to frac- 
tures. . 
Caracera’stica. (From xalaxepavvupi, 
to mix together.) Medicines which obtund 
the acrimony of humours, by mixing with. 
them and reducing them. 
CATACHLIDE'SIS. (From «ala 
xA18ae, to indulge in delicacies.) <A glut- 
toneus indulgence in sloth and delicacies, to 
the generation of diseases. 
CATACHRI/SMA. An ointment. 
CATACHRI’STON. (From tiene 
to anoint.) An ointment. . 
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CATA’CLASIS. (From Kalariaw, to 
break, or distort.) Distorted eyelids. 

CA’TACLEIS. (From kala, beneath, 
and Aes, the clavicle.) Catacleis. The 
subclavicle, or first rib, which is placed im- 
mediately under the clavicle. 

CATACLYNES, (From xalaxawe, to 
lie down.) One who, by disease, is fixed 
to his bed. 

CATA/CLISIS. (From kalaxaAwe, to 
liedown.) A lying down. Also incurvation. 

CATACLY’SMA, (From xalaxavgw, 


to wash.) A clyster. 
CATACLY’SMUS. (From KalakAuZeo, 
to wash.) 1. An embrocation. 


2. A dashing of water upon any part. 

CaracreMnos. (From raja, and Kpnuvos, 
a precipice.) Hippocrates means, by this 
word, a swoln and inflamed throat, from the 
exuberance of the parts. 

CATACRU'SIS. (From kalaxpovw, to 
drive back.) A revulsion of humours. 

Carapoutr’sis. (From kaladovAow, to 
enslave.) The subduing of passions, as in 
a phrensy, or fever. 

CATAGIZE’SIS. (From ralaryi2w, to 


repel.) A revulsion or rushing back of hu- | 


mours, or wind in the intestines. 

CATHONDP'SIS.” (From ralaovew, to 
irrigate.) Irrigation by a plentiful affusion 
of liquor on some part of the body. 

CATA’GMA. (From raja, and aye, 
to break.) <A fracture. Galen says a solu- 
tion of the bone is called catagma, and 
elcos is a solution of the continuity of the 
flesh: that when it happens to a cartilage, 
it has no name, though Hippocrates calls it 
catagma. 

Caracma’tica. (From ralayya, a frac- 
ture.) Catagmatics, Remedies which pro- 
mote the formation of callus. 

Cataco'ce. (From xalaryouat, to abide.) 
The seat or region of a disease or part. 

Caracyio'sis. (From xalayviow, to de- 
bilitate.) An imbecility and enervation of 
the strength and limbs. 

CATALE’PSIS. (From kalarauéavw, 
to seize, to hold.) Catoche; Catochus ; 
Congelatio ; Detentio; Encatalepsis ; by Hip- 
pocrates, dphonia ; by Antigenes, Anaudia ; 
by Celius Aurelianus, 4pprehensio, Oppressio ; 
Comprehensto; Carus catalepsia of Good ; 
Apoplexia cataleptica of Cullen. Catalepsy, 
A sudden suppression of motion and sen- 
sation, the body remaining in the same pos- 
ture that it was in when seized. 

Dr. Cullen says, he has never seen the 
catalepsy except when counterfeited ; and is 
of opinion, that many of those cases related 
by other authors, have also been counter- 
feited, It is said to come on suddenly, 
being only preceded by some languor of 
body and mind, and to return by paroxysms, 
The patients are said to be for some mi- 
nutes, sometimes (though rarely) for some 
hours, deprived of their senses, and all power 
of voluntary motion ; but constantly retain- 
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ing the position in which they were first 
seized, whether lying or sitting; and if the 
limbs be put into any other posture during 
the fit, they will keep the posture in which 
they are placed. When they recover from 
the paroxysm, they remember nothing of 
what passed during the time of it, but are 
like persons awakened out of a sleep. 

Carazo‘rica. (From xalaAoaw, to grind 
down.) Medicines to soften and make 
smooth the rough edges and crust of cica- 
trices, 

CATA’LYSIS. (Karadvois: from ka- 
Tadvw, to dissolve or destroy.) It signifies 
a palsy, or such a resolution as happens be- 
fore the death of the patient ; also that dis- 
solution which constitutes death. 

CATAMARA’SMUS. (From xala- 
Mapaive, to grow thin.) 1. An emaciation 
of the body. 

2. The resolution of tumours. 

CATAMASSE’SIS. (From ralauac- 
goual, to manducate.) The grinding of the 
teeth, and biting of the tongue ; common in 
epilepsy. 

CATAME/NIA.  (Catamenia,™ orum. 
neut. plur.; from kala, according to, and puny, 
the month.) Menses. The monthly dis- 
charge from the uterus of females, between 
the ages of 14 and 45. Many have ques- 
tioned whether this discharge arose from a 
mere rupture of vessels, or whether it was 
owing to a secretory action. There can 
be little doubt of the truth of the latter. The 
secretory organ is composed of the arterial 
vessels situated in the fundus of the uterus. 
The dissection of women, who have died 
during the time of their menstruating, proves 
this. Sometimes, though very rarely, wo- 
men, during pregnancy; menstruate; and 
when this happens, the discharge takes place. . 
from the arterial vessels of the vagina. 
During pregnancy and lactation, when the 
person is in good health, the catamenia, for 
the most part, cease to flow. The quantity 
a female menstruates at each time is very 
various ; depending on climate, anda variety 
of other circumstances. It is commonly in 
England from five to six ounces; it rarely 
exceeds eight. Its duration is from three to 
four, and sometimes, though rarely, five 
days. With respect to the nature of the 
discharge, it differs very much from pure 
blood ; it never coagulates; but is sometimes 
grumous, and membranes like the decidua 
are formed in difficult menstruations: in 
some women it always smells rank and pe=- 
culiar; it others it is inodorous; The use 
of this monthly secretion is said to be to’ 
render the uterus fit for the conception 
and nutrition of the fetus; therefore 
girls rarely conceive before the ‘catamenia 
appear, and women rarely after their en- 
tire cessation; but very easily soon after 2 
menstruation. 

Catana’nce. Suaccoty. 

Caranr'putais, (From xelavirlw, to 
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-wash.) Washed, or scoured. Used by Hip- 
_pocrates of a diarrhoea washed and cleansed 
_by boiled milk. 

Catantis’ma. (From ralav7Aaw, to pour 
upon.) . A lotion by infusion of water, or 
medicated fluids. 

Catantir’sis. A medicated fluid. 

CATAPA/SMA. (From katamacow, to 
sprinkle.) Catapastum; Conspersio; Epi- 
paston; Pasma; Sympasma; Aspersio; As- 
pergo. The ancient Greek physicians meant 
by this, any dry medicine reduced to powder, 
to be sprinkled onthe body. Their various 
forms and uses may be seen in Paul of 
Egina, lib. vii. cap. xiii. 

CATAPAU‘SIS. (From kalamave, to 
rest, or cease.) ‘That rest or cessation from 
pain which proceeds from the resolution of 
uneasy tumours. | 

CATAPE/LTES. (From xaja, against, 
and weAry, a shield.) 1. This word means 
a sling, a granado, or battery. 

2. It was formerly used to signify the me- 
dicine which heals the wounds and bruises 
made by such an instrument. 

_ CATA'PHORA. (From katadepw, to 
make sleepy.) A preternatural propensity 
to sleep; a mild apoplexy; a species of 
Dr. Good’s Carus lethargus ; remissive le- 


thargy. 
Cararura’cta. (From xalappacow, to 
fortify.) A bandage on the thorax. 


CATAPLA’SMA. (Cataplasma, matis. 
neut.; from kalamAacow, to spread like a 
plaster.) A poultice. The following are 
among the most useful: — 

CatarLasMA acetosa#. Sorrel poultice. 
The leaves are to be beaten in a mortar into a 
pulp. A good application to scorbutic ulcers, 

CATAPLASMA AERATUM. See Cataplasma 
Jermenti. . 

_ Cararzasms AtuMinis. ‘This application 
was formerly used to inflammation ofthe 
eyes, which was kept up from weakness of 
the vessels ; it is now seldom used, a solution 
of alum being mostly substituted. 

CarariasMa conH. Hemlock poultice. 
Kx. Conii foliorum exsiccatorum 3j. Aque 
fontane, ibjj. To be boiled till only a pint 
remains, when as much linseed-meal as ne- 
cessary is to be added. This is an excellent 
application to many cancerous and scrophu- 
lous ulcers, and other malignant ones; fre- 
quently producing great diminution of the 
pain of such diseases, and improving their 
appearance. Justamond preferred the fresh 
herb bruised. 

CararnasmA cumin1. Take of cumin 
seeds, one pound; bay berries, the leaves of 
water .germander dried, Virginia snake- 
root, of each three ounces; cloves, one 
ounce; with honey equal to thrice the 
weight of the powder formed: of these make 
a cataplasm. It was formerly called ‘Pheriaca 
Londinensis. This is a warm, and stimu- 
lating poultice, and was formerly much 
used as an irritating antiseptic application to 
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gangrenous ulcers, and the like. It is now 
seldom ordered. , 

CararLasma pauct. Carrot poultice. Kx. 
Radicis dauci recentis, bj. Bruise it inva 
mortar into a pulp. Some, perhaps, with 
reason, recommend the carrots to be first 
boiled. The carrot poultice is employed as 
an application to ulcerated cancers, scrophu- 
lous sores of an irritable kind, and various 
inveterate malignant ulcers. 

CATAPLASMA FERMENTI. Yest cataplasm. 
Take of flour a pound; yest half a pint. 
Mix and expose to a gentle heat, until the 
mixture begins to rise. This is a celebrated 
application in cases of sloughing and mor- 
tification. , 

CatapLtasma Fuci. This is prepared by 
bruising a quantity of the marine plant, 
commonly called sea-tang, which is after- 
wards to be applied by way of a poultice. 
Its chief use is in cases of scrophula, white 
swellings, and glandular tumours more es- 
pecially. When this vegetable cannot be 
obtained in its recent state, a common poul- 
tice of sea-water and oatmeal has been sub- 
stituted by the late Mr. Hunter, and other 
surgeons of eminence, 

Catariasma uinI, Linseed poultice. R. 
Farine lini, tbss. Aqua ferventis, thjss. 
The powder is to be gradually sprinkled in- 
to the water, while they are quickly blended 
together with a spoon. Thisis the best and 
most convenient of all emollient poultices for 
common cases, and has, in a great measure, 
superseded the bread and milk one, so much 
in use formerly. 

CaTAPLASMA PLUMBI AcETATIS. Ix. Li- 
quoris plumbi acetatis, =j. Aque distill. 
tbj. Mice panis. q. s. Misce.: Practitioners, 
who place much confidence in the virtues of 
lead, often use this poultice in cases of in- 
flammation. 
~~ CararLasMA stnargos. See Cataplasma — 
sinapis. 

CararLasMA sinAPis. Mustard cataplasm. 
Take of mustard-seed, linseed, of each pow- 
dered half a pound; boiling vinegar, as 
much as is sufficient. Mix until it acquires 
the consistence of a cataplasm. | 

CATAPLE’XIS, (From kata, and 
@ynoow, to strike.) Any sudden stupefae- 
tion, or deprivation of sensation, in any of 
the members, or organs. 

Cararo/sis. (From katamwa, to swallow 
down.) According to Aretzus, it signifies 
‘the instruments of deglutition. 

Carapvo/tium. (Katamorioy; from Kata- 
mive, to swallow down.) A pill. 

CATAPSY’XIS. (From wx, to re- 
frigerate.) A coldness, or chillness, with- 
out shivering, either, universal, or of some 
particular part. pha 

CATAPTO'SIS. (From katammrw, to 
fall down.) A falling down. 1. Such as 
happens in apoplexy. 

2. The falling down of a limb from palsy. 

CATAPUTIA. (From kalamu§e, to 
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have an ill savour; or from the Italian, ca- 
capuszza, which has the same meaning; so 
named from its foetid smell.) Spurge. 

CararuTia MAJoR. See Ricinus. 

_ Cararutia Minor. See Euphorbia La- 
thyris. 

CA/TARACTA. (From katepaccw, to 
confound or disturb; because the sense of 
vision is confounded, if not destroyed.) A 
cataract ; a disease of the eye. Paropsis ca- 
taracta of Good. The Caligo lentis of Cul- 
len. Hippoerates calls it Ayavkwua, Ga- 
len, vroxuua. The Arabians, gutta opaca. 
Celsus, suffusio. It is a species of blind- 
ness, arising almost always from an opacity 
of the crystalline lens, or its capsule, pre- 
venting the rays. of light passing to the optic 
nerve. It commonly begins with a dimness 
of sight ; and this generally continuesa cen- 
siderable time before any opacity can ‘be ob- 
served in the lens. As the disease advances, 
the opacity becomes sensible, and the patient 
imagines there are particles of dust, or motes, 
upon the eye, or in the air, which are called 
musce volitantes. This opacity gradually 
increases, till the person either becomes en- 
tirely blind, or can merely distinguish light 
from darkness, The disease commonly comes 
on rapidly, though sometimes its progress 
is slow and gradual. From a transparent 
state, it changes to a perfeetly white, or 
light grey colour. In some very rare in- 
stances, a black cataract is found. The con- 
sistence also varies, being at one time hard, 
at another entirely dissolved. When the 
opaque lens is either more indurated than in 
the natural state, or retains a tolerable de- 
gree of firmness, the case is termed a firm or 
hard cataract. When the «substance of the 
lens seems to be converted into a whitish or 
other kind of fluid, lodged in the capsule, 
the case is denominated a milky or fluid cata- 
ract. When the substance is of a middling 
consistence, neither hard nor fluid, but about 
as consistent as a thick jelly, or curds, the 
case is named a soft. or caseous Cataract. 
When the anterior or posterior layer of the 
crystalline capsule becomes opaque, after the 
lens itself has been removed from this little 
membraneous sac, by a previous operation, 
the affection is named a secondary membra- 
meous cataract. ‘There are many other dis- 
tinctions made by authors, Cataract is sel- 
dom attended with pain; sometimes, how- 
ever, every exposure to light creates uneasi- 
ness, owing probably to the inflammation at 
the bottom of the eye. The real cause of 
cataract is not yet well understood. Num- 
bers of authors consider it as proceeding from 
@ preternatural contraction of the vessels of 
the lens, arising from some external vio- 
lence, though more commonly from some 
internal and occult cause. The cataraca is 
distinguished from gutta serena, by the pu- 
pils in the latter being never affected with 
light, and from no opacity being observed in 
the lens. Itis distinguished from hypopyon, 


‘common form of the disease: 


‘observing the .antiphlogistic regimen- 
‘there should be fixed pain of the chest, with 
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staphyloma, or any other disease in the fore. 
part of the eye, by the evident marks which 
these affections produce, as well as by the 
pain attending their beginning. But it is 
difficult to determine when the opacity is in 
the lens, or in its capsule. If the retina 
(which is an expansion of the optic nerve in 
the inside of the eye) be not diseased, vision 
may, in most cases, be restored, by either 
depressing the diseased lens, which is termed 
couching, or extracting it. ead 

CATARRHEUMA. (From xalappew, 
to flow from.) A defluxion of humours 
from the air-passages. 

CATARRHE/XIS. (From _ kalap- 
pnyvvw, to burst out.) A violent and co- 
pious eruption or effusion; joined with 
KotALas, it is a eopious evacuation from the 
belly, and sometimes alone it is of the same 
signification. Vogel applies it to a discharge 
of pure blood from the intestines, such as 
takes place in dysentery. 

CATARRHCECUS, (From kalappew, 
to flow from.) A disease proceeding from 
a discharge of phlegm. 

CATA/RRHOPA. (From kalappew, to 
flow down.) Tubercles tending down- 
ward; or, as Galen states, those that have 
their apex on a depending part have re- 
ceived this appellation. 

CATA’RRHOPOS. (Karappomos vov- 
cos.) A remission of the disease, or its de- 
cline, opposed to the paroxysm. 

CATA’RRHUS. (From kalappew, to 
flow down.) Coryza.. A catarrh, An in- 
creased secretion of mucus from the mem- 
branes of the nose, fauces, and brotichia, 
with fever, and attended with sneezing, 
cough, thirst, lassitude, and want of appe- 
tite. It isa genus of disease in the class 
Pyrevia, and order Profluvia of Cullen. 
There are two species of catarrh, viz. catar- 
rhus & frigore, which is very common, and. 
is called a cold in the head; and. catarrhus 
& contagio, the influenza, or epidemic ca- 
tarrh, which sometimes seizes a whole city. 
Catarrh is also symptomatic of several other 
diseases. Hence we have the catarrhus rw- 
beolosus ; tussis variolosa, verminosa, calcw- 
losa, phthisica, hysterica, & dentitione, gravi- 
darum, metallicolarum, &c. 

Catarrh is seldom fatal, except in scro- 
phulous habits, by laying the foundation of 
phthisis ; or where it is aggravated by im- 
proper treatment, or repeated exposure to 
cold,’ into some degree of peripneumony ; 
when there is hazard of the patient, particu- 


larly if advanced in life, being suffocated 


by the copious effusion of viscid matter into 
the air-passages. The epidemic is generally, 
but viot invariably, more severe than the 
The latter is 
usually left to subside spontaneously, which 
will commonly happen in a few days, by 
If 


any hardness ofthe ‘pulse, a ‘little blood 
‘ . T 4 atlas ay 
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may be taken from the arm, or topically, 
followed by a blister: the bowels must be 
kept regular, and diaphoretics exhibited, 
with demulcents and mild opiates to quiet 
the cough. When the disease hangs about 
the patient in a chronic form, gentle tonics 
and expectorants are required, as myrrh, 
squill, &c. In the epidemic catarrh more 
active evacuations are often required, the 
lungs being more seriously affected; but 
though these should be promptly employed, 
they must not be carried too far, the disease 
being apt'to assume the typhoid character 
in its progress: and as the chief danger 
appears to be of suffocation happening from 
the cause above-mentioned, it is especially 
important to promote expectoration, first by 
antimonials, afterwards by squill, the inha- 
lation of steam, &c. not neglecting to sup- 
port the strength of the patient as the disease 
advances. 

CatTapruus A FRicoRE. ‘The common 
defluxion from the head from cold. 

Catarruus a contacio. The influenza. 

CaTARRHUS BELLINSULANUS. Mumps. 
See Cynanche parotidea. 

_ CaTARRHUS SUFFOCATIVUS. 
See Cynanche trachealis. 
CaTARRHUS VESICE. 
mucus from the bladder. 

Caranti’smus.. (From kalapiigw, to make 
perfect.) According to Galen, it is a trans- 
lation of a bone from a preternatural to its 
natural situation. 


The croup. 


A discharge of 


CATASA’RCA. (From kala and capt, 
flesh.) See Anasarca. 
| CATASBE’STIS. (From kala, and 


aGevyut, to extinguish.) The resolution of 
tumours without suppuration. 

CATASCHA’SMUS. (From kalaoxaZw, 
to scarify.) Scarification. 

CATASEI’SIS. (From kala, and cew, 
to shake.) A concussion. 

_ CATASPA‘SMA. (From kalacraw, to 
draw backwards.) A revulsion or retraction 
of humours, or parts. 

CATASTA’GMOS. (From kala, and 
sa2w, to distil.) The name which the Greeks, 
in the time of Celsus, had for distillation. 

CATASTA’LTICUS. (From kara- 
oTeAAw, to restrain, or contract.) Styptic, 
astringent, repressing. 

CATA’STASIS. Karaotacts. The 
constitution, state, or condition of any thing. 

Cata’rasis. (From kalaleww, to extend. ) 
In Hippoerates it means the extension of a 
fractured limb, or a dislocated one, in order 
to replace it. Also the actual replacing it 
in a proper situation. 


CATA’XIS. (From kalaye, to break.) 


A fracture. Also a division of parts by an 
instrument. / 
Carr. See Acacia catechtte 


~CATECHO’MENUS. (From alex, 
to resist.) Resisting and making inef- 
fectual the rémedies which have been applied 


or given. 
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CA/TECHU. (It is said, that, in the 
Japanese language, kate signifies a tree, and 
chu, juice.) See Acacia Catechu. 

CATEIA’DION. (From kwra, and 
eva, a blade of grass.) An instrument men- 
tioned by Aretzus, having at the end a 
blade‘ of grass, or made like a blade of 
grass, which was thrust into the nostrils to 
provoke an hemorrhage when the head 
ached. 

CATE’LLUS. (Dim. of catulus, a 
whelp.) 1. A young whelp, 

2. Also a chemical instrument called a 
cupel, which was formerly in the shape of a 
dog’s head. ° 

CATHZ’RESIS. (From ka@aipw, to 
take away.) 1. The subtraction or taking 
away any part or thing from the body. 

2. Sometimes it means an evacuation, and 
Hippocrates uses it for such. 

3. A consumption of the body, as happens 
without manifest evacuation. 

Caruzre’tica. (From kafaipw, to take 
away.) Medicines which consume or re- 
move superfluous flesh. 

CATHA’RMA. (From kadzaipa, to re- 
move.) The excrements, or humours, 
purged off from the body. 

Catua’/rmus. (From kaéaipw, to re- 
move.) 1. A purgation of the excrements, 
or humours. = 

2. A cure by incantation, or the royal 
touch. 

Catua’rsia. (From rafapw, to purge. ) 
Medicines which have a purging property, 

CATHA/‘RSIS. (From kaéatpw, ta 
take away.) Purgation of the excrements, 
or humours, either medically or naturally. 

CATHA’/RTIC.  (Catharticus; from 
kafaipw, to purge.) That which, taken in- 
ternally, increases the number of alvine eva- 
cuations. These medicines have received 
many appellations: purgantia ; catocathar- 
tica,; catoretica ; catoteretica ; dejectoria ; al- 
viduca. The different articles referred to 
this class are divided into five orders. | 

1. Stimulating cathartics, as jalap, aloes, 

bitter apple, and croton oil, which are well 
calculated to discharge accumulations of 
serum, and are mostly selected for indolent 
and phlegmatic habits, and those who are 
hard to purge. . 
_ 2. Refrigerating cathartics, as sulphate of 
soda, supertartrate of potassa, &c. These 
are better adapted for plethoric habits, and 
those with an inflammatory diathesis. 

3. Adstringent cathartics, as rhubarb and 
damask roses, which are mostly given to 
those whose bowels are weak and uritable, 
and subject to diarrhoea. } 

4, Emollient cathartics, as manna, malva, 
castor oil, and olive oil, which may be given 


_in preference to other cathartics, to infants 
‘and the very aged. 


§. Narcotic cathartics, as tobacco, hyos= 
cyamus, and digitalis. This order is never 
given but to the very strong and indolent, 
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and to maniacal patients, as their operation 
is very powerful. 

Murray, in his Materia Medica, considers 
the different cathartics under the two divi- 
sions of laxatives and purgatives; the for- 
mer being mild in their operation, and 
merely evacuating the contents of the in- 
testines; the latter being more powerful, 
and even extending their stimulant opera- 
tion to the neighbouring parts. The fol- 
lowing he enumerates among the principal 
laxatives : — Manna, Cassia fistula, Tama- 
_rindus indica, Ricinus communis, Sulphur, 
Magnesia. Under the head of purgatives, 
he names Cassia senna, Rheum palmatum, 
Convolvulus jalapa, Helleborus _ niger, 
Bryonia alba, Cucumis colocynthis, Mo- 
mordica elaterium,- Rhamnus catharticus, 
Aloe perfoliata, ‘Convolvulus scammonia, 
Gambogia, Submurias hydrargyri, Sulphas 
magnesia, Sulphas sodz, Sulphas potassz, 
Supertartras potasse, Tartras potasse, Tar- 
tras potassz, et sod, Phosphas sodz, Mu- 
rias sod, Terebinthina veneta, Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

Cathartic Glaubers salt. See Sod@ sulphas. 

Cathartic salt. See Sulphas magnesia. 
and Sulphas soda. 

CATHARTINE. A substance of a 
reddish colour, a peculiar smell, and a bit- 
ter nauseous taste, soluble in water and 
alkohol, but insoluble in ether; obtained 
by Lassaigne and Fenuelle from the leaves 
of senna. 

CATHE’DRA. (From xaeZouat, ‘to 
sit.) The anus, or rather,’ the whole of the 
buttocks, as being the part on which we sit. 

Caturre ica. (From xadatpw, to re- 
move.) Corrosives. Applications which, 
by corrosion, remove superfluous flesh. 

CA/THETER. (Catheter, teris. m. 
Ka@ernp; from kad, to thrust into.) A 
long and hollow tube, that is introduced by 
surgeons into the urinary bladder, to remove 
the urine, when the person is unable to pass 
it. Catheters are either made of silver or of 
the elastic gum. That for the male urethra 
is much longer than that for the female, and 
so curved, if made of silver, as to adapt it- 
self to the urethra. 

CATHETERI/SMUS. (From kadernp, 
a catheter.) The operation of introducing 
the catheter. . 

CATHYDRYSIS. (From Ka6éidpuw, to 
place together.) The reduction of a frac- 
ture, or operation of setting a broken bone. 

Ca‘tumia. <A name for litharge. 

Ca/ruonos. (From kara, and odos.) A 
descent of humours. 

Catuo'iceus. (From kera, and oAKew, to 
draw over.) An oblong fillet, made to draw 
over and cover the whole bandage of the 
head. : 
~ CATHO’LICON. (From xara, and 
oAukos, universal.) A universal medicine : for- 
merly applied to a medicine, that was sup- 
posed to purge all the humours. 
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CATHY’PNIA. (From xara, and 
urvos, sleep.) A profound but unhealthy 
sleep. 

Ca’ttas. (From radimut, to place in.) An 
incision knife, formerly used for opening an 
abscess in the uterus, and for’ extracting a 
dead foetus. —_- 

Catittus. See Catellus. 

Ca’‘tinuM AatumeN. A name given to 
potassa. 

CA'TINUS. Karayvoy. A crucible. 

CAT-KIN. See Amentum. 

CA’TMINT. (So called, because cats are 
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‘very fond of it.) See Nepeta. 


CATOCATHA’/RTICA. (From rare, 
downwards, and ka@aipw, to purge.) .Medi- 
cines that operate by stool. 

Ca’tocue. (From karexw, to detain.) 
See Catalepsis. 

CATOCHEI’LUM. (From xarw, be- 
neath, and xetAos, the lip.) The lower lip. 

CA’TOCHUS. (From xarex, to de- 
tain.) A spasmodic disease in which the 
body is rigidly held in an upright posture. 

Caromr'smus. (From xatw, below, and 
wuos, the shoulder.) By this word, 
P. Aigineta expresses a method of reducing 
a luxated shoulder, by raising the patient 
over the shoulder of a strong man, that by 
the weight of the body, the dislocation may 
be reduced. 

CATO’PSIS. (From katorrouat, to see 
clearly.) An acute and quick perception. 
The acuteness of the faculties which accom- 
panies the latter stages of consumption. 

CatTorHYLLUM INorHYLLUM. Calaba. The 
Indian mastich tree. A native of America, 
where the whole plant is considered as a re- 
solvent and anodyne. 

Cato’prer. (From kara, and orroug, to 
see ; by metaphor, a probe.) Aninstrument . 
called a speculum ani. 

Carorcui'res. (From xara, and opxis, the 
orchis.) A wine in which the orchis root 
has been infused. 

Catorr'tica. (From rat, downwards, 
and pew, to flow.) Catoteretica ; Catoterica. 
Medicines which purge by stool. 

Catotrre rica. See Catoretica. 

CATOTICA. (Catoticus; from katw, be- 
low ; whence katwrepos, and katwraros, infe- 
rior, and infernus.) The name of an order of 
the class £ccritica, in Good’s Nosology ; 
diseases affecting internal surfaces; defined, 
pravity of the fluids, or emunctories that 
open into the internal surfaces of organs. It 
embraces hydropis, emphysema, paruria, and 
lithia. ’ 

Cars-ryz. A mineral, much valued as a 
precious stone, brought from Ceylon. 

Caruto’rica. (From katovAow, to vica- 
trizé.) Medicines that cicatrize wounds. 


Carurrieatt. A name of the Piper lon- 
gum. 
Carutus. See Amentum. 


CAU’CALIS. (From kaviioy, a cup; 
or from Savxadis, the daucus.) 1. The name 


to 
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of a family, or genus of plants. Class, Pen- 
Cendeta x s Order, Monogynia. 

2. Bastard parsley; so named from the 
Seok of its flower. 

3._ The wild carrot. 
~ CAUCALOI'DES. (From caucalis, and 
€ido0s, a likeness; from its likeness to the 
flower of the caucalis.) Like unto the cau- 
calus. The patella is sometimes so called. 

CAU’DA. (From cado, to fall; because 
it hangs or falls down behind.) A tail. 

1. The tail of animals, 

2. A name formerly given to the os coc- 
cygis, that being in tailed animals the be- 
ginning of the tail. 

3. A fleshy substance, projecting from 
the lips of the vagina, and resembling a tail, 
according to Aétius. 

4. Many herbs are called cauda, with the 
affixed name of some animal, the tail of 
which the herb is supposed to be like; as 
cauda equina, horse-tail; cauda muris, 
mouse-tail ; and in many other instances. 

Caupa rquina. 1., The spinal marrow, 
at its termination dbout the second lumbar 
vertebra, gives off a large number of nerves, 
which, when unravelled, resemble the horse’s 
tail; hence the name. See Medulla spi- 
nalis. 

2. See Hippuris vulgaris. 

Caupa seminis. ‘The tail, or elongated, 
generally feathery appendage to a seed, 
formed of the permanent style. It is simple, 
in Geranium xzonale ; hairy, in Clematis and 
Pulsatilla ; and geniculate i in, Tormenitilla. 


Caupa’tio.. (From cauda, a tail.) An 
elongation of the clitoris. 
CAUDATUS. (From cauda, a tail.) 


Tailed ; applied to seeds which have a tail- 
like appendage; as.those of the Clematis 
vitalba, and Anemone sulphurea. 

CAUDEX. (Caudex, icis. m.) The 
body of the root of a plant. See Radiz. | 

CAUL. i. The English name for the 
omentum. See Omentum.. 

2. The amnion, which is sometimes torn 
by the child’s head, passing from the uterus, 
and comes away with it wholly separated 
from the placenta. 

CauteDon. (From xavaos, astalk.) <A 
transverse fracture, when the bone is broken, 
like the stump of a tree. 

_ CAU’/LIFLOWER.. A species of bras- 
sica, the flower of which is cut before the fruc- 
tification expands. .The observations which 
have been. made concerning cabbages are 


applicable here. Cauliflower is, however, a 
far more delicious vegetable. See Brassica 
capitata. 

CAULINUS, Cauline. Belonging to 


the stem. Leaves and peduncles areso called, 
which grow on, or come immediately from, 
the stem. 

CAU'LIS. (Caulis, is. m. KavAos ; from 
kalab, a Chaldean word.) | The stalk or 
stem of herbaceous plants, The characters 
gf the stalk are, that it is rarely. igneous, 
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and lives but one or two years in the natural. 


state of the plant. 

A plant is said to be 

Caulescent, when furnished with a stem. 

Acauline, when without a stem; as in 
Carlina acaulis. 

From its duration, the stem is distin- 
guished into 

1. Caulis herbaceus, which perishes every 
year ; as Melissa officinalis. 

2. Caulis suffruticosus, which perishes half- 
way down every year; as Cheiranthus inca- 
nus. 

3. Caulis fruticosus, shrubby, having many 
stems, which do not perish in the winter ; as 
Melissa fruticosa. 

4. Caulis arboreus ; 
trees. 

‘From the substance, it is distinguished 
into, © 

5. Caulis fistulosus, hollow internally ; 
in Anethum graveolens, and Allium ae 
losum. 

6. Carlis loculamentosus, hollow and 
divided into cells; as in Angelica, Arch- 
angelica, and Phellandrum aquaticum. 

7. Caulis inanis, or medullosus, empty or 
pithy ; as in Sambucus nigra. 

8. Caulis solidus, solid ; asin Mentha and 
Melissa. 

9. Caulis ligneus, woody; as Prunus 
spinosa. 

10. Caulis carnosus, fleshy ; as, in Sedum 
arboreum, and Stapelia hirsuta. 

11. Caulis pulposus, pulpy ; as in Mesem- 
bryanthemum crystallinum. 

12. Caulis fibrosus, separable into long 
fibres ; as Cocos nucifera. 

13. Caulis succosus, full of a juice ; as in 
the Euphorbias, and Chelidonium majus. 

From the difference of the surface, the 
caulis is said to be ° 

14. Glaber, or levis, smooth, without 
any hairiness, or roughness, or inequality ; 
as Lepedium latifolium. 

15. Scaber, or asper, when it has hard in- 
equalities ; as in Galium aperine, and Litho- 
spermum arvense. 

16. Suberosus, corky ; as, Passiflora sube- 
rosa, and Quercus suber. | 

i7~ Rimosus, cracky ; as u¥ Ulmus cam- 
pestris. 

18. Tuberculatus, with rough nobs; as 
in Cissus tuberculata. 

19. Tunicatus, the cuticle peeling off 
spontaneously in large portions; as in 
Betula alba, and some of the Spireeas. _ 

20. Striatus, having superficial longitu- 
dinal lines ; as in Chzrophyllum sylvestre, 
Aster sibiricus, and Daphne mezereon. 

21. Sulcatus, furrowed, fluted, when 
longitudinaily i indented with long. pad deep 
hollows; as in Celosia coccynea, Selinum 
carvifolia, Piinpinella sanguisarba, Doreni- 
eum pardalianches. 

29. Perfoliatus, perfoliate ; as in Bupleu~ 
rum perfoliatum. 


as the trunk of 
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_ The figure affords the following distinc- 
tions : 

23. Caulis teres, or cylindricus, round, 
without angles ; as Sinapis arvensis. 

24. Semiteres, half-rounded, flat on one 
side; as Hyacinthus orientalis, Allium de- 
scendens. 

25. Caulis compressus, which implies that 
two sides of the stem are flat, and approach 
each other ; as in Poa compressa, Lathyrus 
latifolius, Pancratium declinatum. 

26. Caulis anceps, two-edged; as Iris 
graminea, Hypericum androsemum. 

27. Caulis angulatus, presenting several 
acute angles in its circumference. 

a. Triangulatus, three-cornered; as in 
Cactus triangularis. 

b. Quadrangulatus, 
Cactus teragonus. 

c. Quingueangulatus ; as in Cactus pen- 
tagonus. 

d. Serangulatus, six-cornered ; as Cactus 
hexagonus. 

e. Multangulatus, 
Cactus cereus. 

28. Caulis obtusangulatus, obtuse-angled ; 
as in Scrophularia nodosa. 

29. Caulis acutangulatus, acute-angled ; 
as in Scrophularia aquatica. 

30, Caulis triquetrus, three-sided, when 
there are three flat sides, forming acute an- 
gles; as Hedysarum triquetrum, Viola 
mirabilis, Carex acuta. 

31. Caulis tetraquetrus, four-sided ; as in 
Hypericum quadrangulare, Monarda fistu- 
losa, Mentha officinalis. 

32. Caulis membranaceus, leaf-like ; as in 
Cactus phyllanthus. 

33. Caulis alatus, when the edges or an- 
gles expand into leaf-like borders; as in 
Onopordium acanthium, and Lathyrus lati- 
folius. 

34. Caulis articulatus, jointed ; as Cactus 
flagelliformis, and Lathyrus sylvestris. 

35. Caulis nodosus, knotty, divided at in- 
tervals by swellings ; as in Scandix nodosa, 
Geranium nodosum. 

36. Caulis enodus, without knot. 

From the directions, a stem is called 

37. Rectus, erect, when it ascends almost 
perpendicularly ; as the firs, Chenopodium 
scoparium, &c.° 

38. Strictus, straight, perfectly perpen- 
dicular ; as Alcea rosea. 

39. Obliquus, oblique; as the Solidago 
mexicana. 

40. Adscendens, ascending, when its lower 
portion forms a curve, the convexity of 
which is towards the earth, or rests upon it, 


four-cornered ;- as 


many-cornered ; as 


and the summit rises; as exemplified in 


many grasses, Trifolium pratense, Hedy- 
sarum onobrychis. 

41. Descendens, or Declinatus, the reverse 
of the former, forming an arch, towards the 
ground; as in» Pancratium declinatum, 
Ficus carica. |} . 
| 42. Nutans, or cernuus, nodding, when 
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bent. towards the summit; as Polygonatum 
multiflora, 

43. Procumbens, or Prostatus, lying on 
the earth; as Veronica officinalis. - 

44, Decumbens, rising a little, and re- 
turning to the earth; as ‘Thymus serphyl- 
lum. 

45. Repens, creeping and sending radicles 
into the ground ; as Trifolium repens, Gna- 
phalium repens. 

46. Fleruosus, zigzag; as in Celastrus 
buxifolius, and Solidago flexicaulis, 

47. Radicaus, sending fibres which take 
root in the earth; as Ficus indica. 

48. Sarmentosus, trailing, or sending off a 
runner, which fixes on neighbouring bodies ; 
as the Hedera helix. 

49. Stoloniferus, sending off radicating 
stolos ; as Agrostis stolonifera, and Fragaria 
vesca. 

50. Scandens, climbing, furnished with 
tendrils; as Solanum dulcamara, Coboa 
scandens. 

51. Volubilis, twining, winding itself spi- 
rally round any other plant or body. 

a. Dezxtrorsum, when from right to left ; 
as Phaseolus multiflorus, and Convolvulus. 

b. Sinistrorsum, in the opposite direction, 
or following the apparent motion of the sun ; 
as the Lonicera pericleminum, and Humulus 
lupulus. 

52. Laxus, bent by the lightest wind ; as 
Secale sereale, and Juncus bufonius. 

53. Rigidus, breaking when lightly bent ; 
as Boerhaavia scandens. 

When clothed with any kind of appendage, 
the stem is designated by a term. expressive 
of this; thus, 

54, Caulis foliosus, when leafy ; as Melissa 
officinalis. 

55. Caulis aphyllus, when without leaves ; 
as Asphodelus fistulosus. 

56. Caulis squamosus, scaly; as the Oro- 
banche major. 

57. Caulis stipulatus, when furnished with 
stipule ; as Cystus helianthemum, and Ge- 
ranium terebinthinaceum. 

58. Caulis imbricatus, tiled or covered 
with little leaves or scales; as Crassula im- 
bricata, Aloe viscosa. 

59. Caulis vaginatus, sheathed, embraced 
by the base of a leaf as by a sheath; as. Can- 
na indica, Arundo donax. 

60. Caulis bulbiferus, bulb-bearing, when 
studded with bulbs in the axilla of the leaves ; 
as Lilium bulbiferum. _ 

61. Caulis nudus, naked, without leaf, 
scale, or other covering ; as Cuscuta eu- 
ropea. im, 4 

From its mode of branching, into 

62. Caulis simplex, having few branches ; 
as Campanula perfoliata, Verbascum thap- 
sus. 

63. Caulis simplicissimus, without branches; 
as Orobanche americana and major, Cam- 
panula barbata. 

64, Caulis prolifer, giving off branches 
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only from the tops of the former; as the 
Dracena draco. 

65. Caulis dichotomus, ‘forked, always 
divided into pairs; as in Horanthus eu- 
ropeus and Valeriana locusta. 

66. Caulis ramosus, branched; as Ros- 
marinus officinalis. 

67. Caulis ramossissimus, having many 
branches; as Chenopodium scoparia, Ul- 
mus, Grossularia, &c. 

68. Caulis paniculatus, paniculate ; as in 
Crambe tataria. 4 

From the pubescence and armature, or de- 
fences, into 

69. Caulis spinosus, when furnished with 
sharp spines; as Prunus spinosa, and Mes- 
pilus oxyacantha. 

70. Caulis aculeatus, prickly, when cover- 
ed with sharp-pointed bodies ; as Rosa cen- 
tifolia and eleganterea. 

71. Caulis cetaceus, bristly, when the ar- 
mature consists of brushes of minute bristles ; 
as Cactus flagelliformis. 

72. Caults ramentaceus, ramentaceous; as 
in Erica ramentacea. 

73. Caulis pilosus, hairy, the pubescence 
consisting of long hairs ; as Hieraceum pilo- 
cella, Salvia pratensis. 

74. Caulis muricatus, or hisjidus, when 
the hairs are stiff or bristly; as Borago offi- 
cinalis, and Echium vulgare. 

75. Caulis tomentosus, downy, soft to the 
touch, ike down; as Verbascum thapsus, 
and Geranium rotundifolium. 

76. Caulis villosus, shaggy; as Stachys 
germanica, and Veronica villosa. 

77. Caulis lanatus, woolly, when the hairs 


are long and matted ; as in Stachys lanata, . 


and Ballota lanata. 

78. Caulis sericus, silky, when the hairs 
are shining and silky. 

Instead of pubescence, the covering is in 
some instances either a dry powdery, or a 
moist, excretion ; and hence, the stem is de- 
nominated either 

79. Incanus, or pruinosus, when covered 
with a fine white dust; as the Atriplex por- 
tulacoidis. 

80. Farinosus, mealy; as the Primula 

_ farinosa. 

81. Glaucus, of a sea-green colour; as 
Ricinus officinalis: 

8%. Viscidus, viscid, covered with a resi- 
nous exudation ; as Siline viscosa. 

83. Glutinosus, glutinous, when the exud- 
ation is adhesive and soluble in water ; as in 
Primula giutinosa. 

The primary division of a stem is into 
lateral stems or branches. These are vari- 
ously denominated, 

From their sitwation, into 

84. Opposite, when one brarieh stands on 
the opposite side of the stem to another, and 
their bases are nearly on the same plane; as 
in Mentha arvensis. ; 

85. Alternate, one opposite to another, 
alternately ; as Althza officinalis. 
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* 86. Verticillated, when more than two 
proceed from a centre, like the spokes of a 
whee] ; as Pinus abies. 

87. Scattered, when given off from the 
stem in any indeterminate manner. 

From their direction, the branches, or rami, 
are termed, 

88. Patentes, spreading, when the angle 
formed by the branch and the upper part of 
the stem is obtuse ; as in Galium mollugo, 
and Cestus italicus. 

89. Patentissimi, proceeding at a right 
angle from the stem, or horizontally ; as 
Ammania ramosior, and Asparagus offici- 
nalis. 

90. Brachiati, brachiate, spread in four 
directions, crossing each other alternately in 
pairs; as Syringa vulgaris, and Panisteria 
brachiata. 

91. Deflexi, bending downward from the 
stem, in an arched or curved direction ; as 
Pinus larix. 

92. Refieri, hanging almost perpendi- 
cularly from the stem ; as Salix babylonica. 

93. Retrofleri, turned backward; as in 
Solanum dulcamara. 

94. Introflexi, bent inward, when the 
tops bend towards the stem; as Populus 
dilatata. 

95. Fastigiati, when the tops of the 
branches, from whatever part of the stem they 
spring, rise nearly to the same height; as 
Chrysanthemum corymbosum, and Dianthus 
barbatus. 

96. Virgati, weak and long; as Salix 
viminalis, 

97. Appressi, approximated, when neatly 
parallel and close to the stem; as Genista 
tinctoria. 

98. Fulcrate, supported, when they pro- 
ject nearly horizontally, and give out root- 
like shoots from the under side, which, ex- 
tending until they reach the ground, take 
root, and serve as props to the branches ; as: 
in the banyan tree, or Ficus religiosus. 

Cavuuis Froripa. Cauliflower. 

Cauto’pes. (From xavaos, astem.) The 
white or green cabbage. 

Cauto’rom. (From xavaos, a stem; be- 
cause it grows upon a stalk.) A name given 
to the beet. : ; 

CAU’MA. (Kavua, heat; from kaw, to 
burn.) The heat of the body in a fever. 

2. The heat of the atmosphere, in a 
fever. 

3. The name given by Good and Young, 
to an inflammatory fever: 

Cau’nca. <A name of the areca: 

CAU'SIS. (From kaw, to burn.) A 
burn; or rather, the act of combustion, or 
burning. © 

CAUSO'DES. (From kam, to burn.) 
A term applied by Celsus to a burning 
fever. : 
CAUSO’MA. (From kaiw, to. burn.) 
An ardent or burning heat and inflamma- 
tion. A term used by Hippocrates: 
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* CAUSTIC. Sée Causticum. 

Caustic alkali. The pure alkalies are so 
walled. See Alkali. 

Caustic barley. See Cevadilla. 

Causiic lunar. See Argenti nitras. 

Caustic volatile alkali. See Ammonia. 

CAU’STICUM. (From kaw, to burn ; 
because it always produces a_ burning 
sensation.) A caustic. A substance which 
has so strong a tendency to combine with 
organised substances, as to destroy their 
texture. See Hscharotic. 

CausticUM AMERICANUM, 
See Veratrum sabadilla. 

CaustIcUM ANTIMONIALE. 
antimony. 

CausticUM ARSENICALE. 
caustic. 

CaustIcUM COMMUNE FORTIUS. 
assa cum calce, 

Causricum LunageE. See Argenii nitras. 

CAU’SUS. (From kaw, toburn.) A 
highly ardent fever, According to Hip- 
pocrates, a fiery heat, insatiable thirst, a 
rough and black tongue, complexion 
yellowish, and the saliva bilious, are its 
peculiar characteristics, Others also are 
‘particular in describing it; but, whether 
ancients or moderns, from what they relate, 
this. fever is no other than a continued ardent 
Jfever,in a bilious constitution. In it the 
heat of the body is intense; the breath is 
particularly fiery ; the extremities are cold ; 
the pulse is frequent and small; the heat. 
is more violent internally than externally, 
and the whole soon ends in recovery or 
death. . 

CAUTERY. (Cauterium, from aim, ta 
burn.) Cauteries were divided, by the an- 
cients, into actual and potential; but the 
term is now given only to the red-hot iron, 
or actual cautery. This was formerly the 
only means of preventing haemorrages from 
divided arteries, till the invention of the 
ligature. It was also used in diseases, with 
the same view as we employ a blister. Po- 
tential cautery was the name by which kali 
purum, or potassa, was distinguished in 
former dispensatories. Surgeons of the 
present day understand, by this term, any. 
caustic application. 

CA’VA. See Cavus. 

CAVE’RNA. (From cavus, hollow.) A 
cavern. The pudendum muliebre, 

CAVIARE. Caviarium. A_ food 
made of the hard roes of sturgeon, formed 
into a soft mass, or into cakes, and much 
esteemed by the Russians. 

Cavrcu.a. (Diminutive of cavilia.) See 
Cavilla. 

Cavriia. (From cavus.) The ankle, or 
hollow of the foot, 

CA‘VITY. (Cavitas, from cavus, hol- 
low.) 1. Any cavity, or hollowness. 

2. The auricle of the heart was formerly 
called cavitas innominata, the hollow without 
a name, 


The cevadilla. 
Muriate of 
See 4rsenical 


See Pat- 


CEL 
CAVUS. Hollow. 1. The name of a 


vein, vena cava. See Veins. 

2. Applied to the roots of plants; as that 
of the Fumaria cava. 

Cawx. A term by which the miners 
distinguish the opaque specimens of sulphate 
of barytes. 

Cayenne pepper. See Capsicum. 

Cazazi. See Jatropha. 

CEANO’THUS. (From keaywios, quia 
Keet avwdev, because it pricks at the extreme 
part.) A genus of plants in the Linnean 
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system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Mo- 
nogynia. 

CEANOTHUS AMERICANUS. Celastrus 3 
Celastus. Some noted Indians depend more 


on this plant, than on the lobelia, for the 
cure of syphilis, and use it in the same man-. 
ner as lobelia. 

Cra’sma. (From ew, to split, or divide.) 
Ceasmus. A fissure, or fragment. 

Cr’ser. (Arabian.) The Lignum aloes, 
Also the capparis, 

Crsierra. (Indian.) A tree which 
grows in Brazil, decoctions of the bark of 
which are used in baths and fomentations, 
to relieve pains in the limbs, and cutaneous 
diseases. 

CE’DAR, See Pinus cedrus. 

Cx/pma. (From kedaw, to disperse.) A 
defluxion, or rheumatic affection, of the 
parts about the hips. 

Cr’pRINUM LicNuM. See Pinus cedrus. 

Ceprrtes. (From kedpos, the cedar-tree.) 
Wine in which the resin which distils from 
the cedar-tree has been steeped. 

CE’DRIUM. 1. Cedar, or cedar-tree, 

2. Common tar, in old writings. 


Creprome’tA. The fruit of the citron. 
tree. 
Ceprone wa. Turkey baum. 


Cxpro’stis. (From xedpos, the cedar-tree, ) 
A name of the white bryony, which smells, 
like the cedar. See Bryonia alba. 

CEDRUS. (From Kedron, a valley 
where this tree grows abundantly.) See 
Pinus cedrus. 

Ceprus AMERICANA. The arbor vite, 

Ceprus BaccirERA. The savine, 

Czrria. (From xeipw, to abrade.) The 
tape-worm; so called from its excoriating 
and abrading the intestines. 

CE’/LANDINE, See Cheledonium ma- 
Jus. ’ 

Ceta’srrus. (From xeda, a dart, which 
it represents.) See Ceanothus americanus. | 

Crexa’stus. See Ceanothus americanus. 

CE/LE. (From «may.) A tumour 
caused by the protusion of any soft part. 
Hence the compound terms hydrocele, bubo~ 
nocele, &C. 

CE’/LERY. The English name for a 
variety of the apium graveolens. 

CELESTINE. So called from its oc- 
casional delicate blue colour. A native sul~ 
phate of strontites, See Heavy spar. 

Ce'xis. (From kaw, to burn.) A spot or 
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blemish upon the skin, particularly that 
which is occasioned by a burn. 

Cxr'nta turcica. See Sella turcica. 

CE‘LLULA. (Diminutive of cella, a 
cell.) © A little cell, or cavity. 

CELLULZ MASTOIDEA. 
bones. 

CE’LLULAR. Cellularis. Having little 
cells, ' i 

CELLULAR MEMBRANE. Membrana cellu- 
losa; Tela cellulosa; Panniculus adiposus ; 
Membrana adiposu, pinguedinosa et reticu- 
laris. . Cellular tissue. The cellular: tissue 
of the body, composed of laminz and fibres 
variously joined together, which is the con- 
necting medium of every part of the body. 
It is by means of the communication of the 
cells of this membrane, that the butchers 
blow up their veal. The cellular membrane 
is, by some anatomists, distinguished into 
the reticular and adipose membrane. The 
former is evidently dispersed throughout the 
whole body, except the substance of the 
brain. It makes a bed for the other solids 
of the body, covers them all, and unites 
them one to another. The adipose mem- 
brane consists of the reticular substance, 
and a particular apparatus for the secretion 
of oil, and is mostly fouind immediately un- 
der the skin of many parts, and about the 


See Temporal 


kidneys. 

CELOTOMIA. (From kya, hernia, 
and teuyw, to cut.) The operation for 
hernia. 

Cr'tsa. A term of Paracelsus, to sig- 


nify what is ealled the live blood in a parti- 
cular part. 

CE’LSUS, Avretivs Cornesius. It 
is commonly supposed, that this esteemed 
ancient author was a Roman, of the Cor- 
nelian family, born towards the end of the 
reign of Augustus, and still living in the 
time of Caligula. But these points are not 
established upon certain testimony, and it is 
even disputed whether he practised medi- 
cine ; though his perfect acquaintance with 
the doctrines of his predecessors, his accu- 
rate descriptions of diseases, and his judici- 
ous rules of treatment, appear to leave 
little room for doubt on that head: At any 
rate, his eight books, “* De Medicina,’’ have 
gained him deserved celebrity in modern 
times, containing a large fund of valuable 
information ; detailed in remarkably elegant 
and concise language. In surgery parti- 
cularly he has been greatly admired, for the 
methods of practice laid down, and for 
describing several operations as they are 
still performed. There have been numerous 
editions of his work, and translations of it 
into the several modern languages. 

“ CEMENT. Chemists call by this name 
whatever they employ to unite or cement 
things together; as lutes, glues, solders of 
évery kind. 
CEMENTATION. A chemical. pro- 
¢ess, which consists in surrounding’ a body 
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in the solid state with the powder of some 
other bodies, and exposing the whole for a 
time in a closed vessel, to a degree of heat 
not sufficient to fuse the contents. Thus 
iron is converted into steel by cementation 
with: charcoal; green bottle glass is con- 
verted into: porcelain by cementation with 
sand, &c. 

Creme’nter1um. A crucible. 

Ce'ncuramis. (From keyxpos, millet.) 
A grain or seed of the fig. 

Cr/ncurius. A species of herpes that 
resembles keyxpos, or millet. 

CENEANGEIDA. (From xevos, empty, 
and ayyos, a vessel.) A deficiency of blood, 
‘or other fluids in the vessels; so that they 
have not their proper quantity. s 

Cenrepam. Ceniplam; Cenigotam; Ce- 
nipolam, An instrument anciently used for 
opening the head in epilepsies. 

Cryiore mMium. A’ purging remedy, for- 
merly of use in the venereal disease, sup- 
posed to be mercurial. 

CENO’SIS. (From kevos, empty.) Eva- 
cuation. Jt imports a general evacuation. 
Catharsis-was applied to the evacuation of 
a particular humour, which offends with 
respect to quality. 

CENOTICA. (Cenoticus ; from kevw- 
sis, evacuatio, exinanitio, emptiness.) ‘The 
name -of an order in the class genetica of 
Good’s Nosology: diseases affecting the 
fluids, and embracing paramenia, leucor- 
rhea, blennorrhea, spermorrhea, and ga- 
lectea. 

CENTAUREA. (Socalled from Chiron, 
the centaur, who is said to have employed 
one of its species to cure himself of a wound 
accidentally received, by letting one of the 
arrows of _ Hercules fall: upon his foot.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, of the Order, Polygamia 
frustanea ; Class, Syngenesia. : 

CENTAUREA BEHEN. The systematic name 
of the officinal beken album ; Jacea orientalis 
patula; Raphonticoides lutea. The true 
white behen of the ancients. ‘The root pos. 
sesses astringent virtues. 

CENTAUREA BENEDICTA, The systematic 
name of the blessed or holy thistle. Car- 
duus benedictus; Cnicus sylvestris ; Centaurea 
benedicta — calycibus duplicato-spinosis la- 
natis involucratis, foliis semi-decurrentibus 
denticulato-spinosis of Linneus. This 
exotic plant, a native of Spain, and some of 
the Archipelago islands, obtained the name 
of Benedictus, from its being supposed to 
possess extraordinary medicinal virtues. In 
loss of ‘appetite, where the stomach was in- 
jured by irregularities, its good effects have 
been frequently. experienced. It is a 
powerful bitter tonic and adstringent. 
Bergius considers it as antacid, corroborant, 
stomachic, sudorific, diuretic, and ecco- 
protic. Chamomile’ flowers are now gene- 
rally substituted for the carduus benedictus, 
and are thought to be of at least equal value. 
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CenrauREA caLciTrapa. The system- 
atic name of the common star-thistle. Star- 
knapweed. Caleitrapa; Carduus stellatus ; 
Jacea ramosissima, stellata, rupina. The 
plant thus called in the pharmacoperias, is the 
Centaurea —calycibus subduplicato-spinosis, 
sessilibus; folus pinnatifidis, linearibus den- 
zatis ; caule piloso, of Linnezus, every part of 
which is bitter. The j juice, or extract, or 
infusion, is said to cure intermittents ; yet 
the bark of the root, and the wanda have 
been recommended in nephritic disorders, 
and in suppression of urine. It scarcely 
differs, 1 in its effects, from other bitters, and 
is now little used. 

CENTAUREA CENTAURIUM. Rhaponticum 
vulgare; Centaurium magnum ; Centaurium 
majus. Greater centaury. ‘The root of this 
plant was formerly used as an aperient, and 
corroborant in alvine fluxes. It is now to- 
tally discarded from the Materia Medica of 
this country. 

CenTaugEA cyanus. The systematic name 
of the blue-bottle, or corn-flower plant. 
Cyani; Cyanus. The flowers of this plant, 
Centaurea — calycibus serratis; foltis linear- 
ibus, integerrimis, infimis dentatis, of Lin- 
nzus, were formerly in frequent use; but 
their antiphlogistic, antispasmodic, cordial, 
aperient, diuretic, and other properties, are 
now, with great propriety, forgotten. 

CENTAUREA SOLSTITIALIS. Calcitrapa offi- 
cinalis; Cardwus stellatus luteus; Carduus 
solstitialis ; Jacea stellata ; Jacea lutea capite 
spinoso minori; Leucanthe veterum. St. 
Barnaby’s thistle. It is commended as an 
anticteric, anti-cachectic, and lithontziptic, 
but is, in reality, only a-weak tonic. 

Cenrauriorprs. The gratiola. 

CENTAU/RIUM. (From «evjavpos, a 
centaur; so called, because it was feigned 
that Chiron cured Hercules’s foot, which he 
had wounded with a poisonous arrow, with 
it.) Centaury. See Chironia centaurium. 


CEeNTAURIUM MAGNUM. See Centaurea, 
Centaurium. 

CrenTavRiumM Magus. See Centawrea, 
Centaurium. 

CENTAURIUM MINUS. See Chironia cen- 
gaurium. 


CENTAURY. See Chironia. 
Crentimo’Rpia. (From centum, a hun- 
dred, and morbus, a disease.) ‘The Lysima- 
chia nummularia, or moneywort, was so 
named, from its supposed efficacy in the 
cure of a multitude of disorders. 
Centino’pia. See Centwm nodia. 
CENTI’PES. (From centum, a hun- 
dred, and pes, a foot.) The woodlouse, so 
named from the multitude of its feet. 
Centra’tio. (From centrum, a centre.) 
The concentration and affinity of certain 
substances to each other. Paracelsus ex- 
presses by it the degenerating of a saline 
principle, and contracting .a corrosive and 
exulcerating quality. Hence Centrum salis 
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is said to be the principle’ and cause’ of 
uleers. 

Ce’ntrium. (From kevtew, to Btidk. ) 
A plaster reeommended by Galen against 
stitches and pains in the side. 

CE’NTRUM. (From kevrew, to point 
or prick.) 1. The middle point of a circle. 

2. In chemistry it-is the residence or 
foundation of matter, 

3. In medicine, it is the point in which 
its virtue resides, 

4. In anatomy, the middle point of some 
parts is so named, as centrum nerveum, the 
middle or tendinous part of the diaphragm. 

CENTRUM NERVEUM. ‘The centre of the 
See Diaphragm. 

CrnrrRuM ovaLE. When the two hemis- 
pheres of the brain are removed on a: 
line with a level of the corpus callosum, the 
internal medullary part presents a somewhat 
oval centre, which is called centrum ovale. 
Vieussenius supposed all the medullary 
fibres met at this place, 

CENTRUM TENDINOsUM. The tendinous 
centre of the diaphragm. See Diaphragm. 

CENTUMNO’DIA. (From cenium, 
a hundred, and nodus, a knot; so called 
from its-many knots or joints.) Centinodia. 
Common knot-grass.. See Polygonum avi- 


culare. 
Cexru’ncutus. Bastard pimpernel. 
CE’/PA. (From rnqos, a wool-card, from 


the likeness ofits roots.) The onion. Wee 
Allium cepa. 

Cera’a. A species of onion. 

CEPHAL#’A. (From kegadn, the 
head.) 1. The flesh of the head which 
covers the skull. 

2. A headache. Dr. Good makes this a 
genus of disease in his Order, Systatica ; 
Class, Neurotica. It has five species, Cepha- 
iza graverus, intensa, hemicrania, pulsatilis,. 
NAUSCOSA. 

CEPHA/LALGIA. (From kegaAn, the 
head, and adyos, pain.) Cephalea. The 
headache. It is symptomatic of very many 
diseases, but is rarely an original disease 
itself, When mild, it is called cephalalgia ; 
when inveterate, gephaliea. When one side 
of the head only is affected, ‘it takes the 
names of hemtcrania, migrana, hemipagia, 
and megrim; in one of the temples’ only, 
crotaphos ; and that which is fixed to a point, 
generally in the crown of the head, if distin- 
guished by the name of clavus: 

Crernaa’rtica. (From kepadn, the head, 
and aprifw, to make pure, ) Medicines Witch 
purge the head. 

CE’/PHALE. Kedadn. ‘The ical) 

CEPHALIC. (From xegaay, the head.) 
Pertaining to the head. 1. A variety of 
external and internal medicines are so called, 
as being adapted for the cure of disorders of 
the head. Of this class are the ‘snuffs, 
which produce a discharge from the'mucous 
membrane of the nose, ae 
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2. Nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. 
are so called which are situated on the head. 

3. The name of a vein of the arm, which 
it was supposed went to the head, 

Crrnatic vein. {Vena cephalica; so 
called because the hicad was supposed to 
be relieved by opening it.) The anterior 
or outermost vein of the arm, that receives 
the cephalic of the thumb. 

Crryaticus putvis. A powder prepared 
from asarum. 

CEPHALI'TIS. (From xegadn, the 
head,) Inflammation of the head. Em- 
presma cephalitis of Good. See Phrenitis. 

CEPHALO. This term is joined to 
others to denote the connection of the mus- 
cle, artery, nerve, &c. to the head, 

CEPHALONO’SUS. (From kepadn, 
the head, and vooos, a disease.) Any disease 
of the head. Applied to the febris hungarica, 
in which the head is principally affected. 

CErPHALO-PHARYNGEUS. (From kepadn, 
the head, and gapvyé, the throat.) A mus- 
cle of the pharynx. See Constrictor pharyngis 
inferior. 

CEPHALOPONIA. (From kepadn, 
the head, and wovos, pain.) Headache. 

Crri/nt. Vinegar. 

Creruta. Large myrobalans. 

CE’RA. Wax. Bees’ wax. A solid con- 
crete substance, collected from vegetables by 
bees, and extracted from their combs after 
the honey is got out, by heating and press- 
ing them. 

It was long considered as a resin, from 
some properties common to it with resins. 
Like them, it furnishes an oil and an acid 
by distillation, and is soluble in all oils ; but 
in several respects it differs sensibly from 
resins. Like these, wax has not a strong 
aromatic taste and smell, but a very weak 
smell, and when pure, no taste, With the 
heat of boiling water, no principles are dis- 
tilled from it ; whereas, with that heat, some 
essential oil, or at least a spiritus rector, is 
obtained from every resin. Farther, wax is 
less soluble in alkohol. If wax be distilled 
with a heat greater than that of boiling wa- 
ter, it may be decomposed, but not so easily 
as resins can. By this distillation, a small 
quantity of water is first separated from the 
wax, and then some very volatile and very 
penetrating acid, accompanied with a small 
quantity of a very fluid and very odoriferous 
oil. As the distillation advances, the acid 
becomes more and more strong, and the oil 
more and more thick, till its consistence is 
such that it becomes solid in the receiver, 
and is then called butter of wax. When the 
distillation is finished, nothing remains but 
a small quantity of coal, which is almost in- 
combustible. 

Wax cannot be kindled, unless it is pre- 
viously heated and reduced into vapours ; 
in which respect it resembles fat oils. The 
oil of butter of wax may by repeated distil- 
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lations be attenuated and rendered more and 
more fluid, because some portion of acid is 
thereby separated from these substances ; 
which effect is similar to what happens in 
the distillation of other oils and oily con- 
cretes: but this remarkable effect attends 
the repeated distillation of oil and butter of 
wax, that they become more and more so- 
luble in alkohol; and that they never ac- 
quire greater consistence by evaporation of 
their more fluid parts. Boerhaave kept but- 
ter of wax in a glass vessel open, or care- 
lessly closed, during twenty years, without 
acquiring a more solid consistence. It may 
be remarked, that wax, its butter, and “its 
oil, differ entirely from essential oils and 
resins in all the above-mentioned properties, 
and that in all these they perfectly resemble 
sweet oils. Hence Maquer concludes, that 
wax resembles resins only in being an oil 
rendered concrete by an acid; but that it - 
differs essentially from these in the kind of 
the oil, which in resins is of the nature of 
essential oils, while in wax and in other 
analogous oily concretions (as butter of milk, 
butter of cocoa, fat of animals, spermaceti, 
and myrtle-wax), it is of the nature of mild 
unctuous oils, that are not aromatic, and not 
yolatile, and are obtained from vegetables 
by expression. It seems probable, that the 
acidifying principle, or oxygen, and not an 
actual acid, may be the leading cause of the 
solidity, or low fusibility of wax. 

Tn the state in which it is obtained from 
the combs, it is called yellow wax, cera 
flava ; and this, when new, is of a lively 
yellow colour, somewhat tough, yet easy to 
break: by age, it loses its fine colour, 
and becomes harder and more brittle. 
Yellow wax, after being reduced into thin 
cakes, and bleached by a long exposure to 
the sun and open air, is again melted, and 
formed into round cakes, called virgin wax, 
or white wax, cera alba. The chief medi- 
cinal use of wax, is in plasters, unguents, 
andother like external applications, partly for 
giving the requisite consistence to other in- 
gredients, and partly on account of its own 
emollient quality. 

Cera aLBa. See Cera. 

Cera picarpo. The carduus pinea. 

Cerra FLava. Yellow wax, See Cera. 

Crerz/m. (From kepas, a horn.) So 
Rufus. Ephesius calls the cornua or ap- 
pendages of the uterus, 

Cerani'tEs. (From kepavyupt, to temper 
together.) A name formerly applied to a 
pastil, or troch, by Galen. 

Cr’ras. (Kepas, a horn.). A wild sort of 
parsnip is so named from its shape. 

CE/RASA, (Kepacos, the cherry-tree ; 
from Kepagoy/n, a town in Pontus, whence 
Lucullus first brought them to Rome: or 
from «np, the heart; from the fruit having 
a resemblance to it in shape and colour.) 
The cherry.’s See Prunus. < «* ene 
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Cerasa nigra. See Prunus avium. 

Cerasa RuBRA. See Prunus cerasus. 

Cerasia'/tum. (From cerasus, a cherry ; 
so called because cherries are an ingredient. ) 
A purging medicine in Libavius. 

CE’RASIN. . The name given by Dr. 
John of Berlin to those gummy substances 
which swell in cold water, but do not readily 
dissolve in it. Cerasin is soluble in boiling 
water, but separates in a jelly when the water 
cools.. Water acidulated with sulphuric, ni- 
tric, or muriatic acid, by the aid of a gentle 
heat, forms a permanent solution of cerasin. 
Gum tragacanth is the best example of this 
species of vegetable product. 

Crra’stus. (From cerasius, a cherry.) Cra- 
sios. The name of two ointments in Mesue. 

Cera’sma. (From xepavyyu, to mix.) 
A mixture of cold and warm water, when 
the warm is poured into the cold. 

CE’RASUS. Thecherry and cherry-tree. 
See Prunus cerasus. 

CE’RATE. Ceratum. A composition 
of wax, oil, or lard, with or without other 
ingredients. ‘The obsolete synonyms are, 
cereleum, ceroma, ceronium, cerotum, cera- 
domalagma. Cerates take their name from 
the wax which enters into their composition, 
and to which they owe their consistence, 
which is intermediate between that of plas- 
ters and that of ointments; though no very 
definite rule for this consistence is, in fact, 
either given or observed. fy. 

Cera’t1a. (From xepas, a horn, which 
its fruit resembles.) See Ceratonia siliqua. 

Creratia pienytius, See Courbaril. 

Crra/ticum. See Ceratonia siliqua, 

CERA’TO. (From xepas, a horn.) Some 
muscles have this word as a part of their 
names, from their shape. 

Ceraro-cLossus. (From xepas, a horn, 
and yAwooa, a tongue.) A muscle, -so 
named from its shape and insertion into the 
tongue. See Hyoglossus. 

Crrato nyorpEus. See Stylo-hyoideus. 

CerRato MAaLAGMA. A cerate. 

CERATOI/DES, (From xepajos, the 
genitive of kepas, horn, and eidos, appear- 
ance.) See Cornea. 

CERATONNIA. (Kepatwa of Galen 
and Paulus Mgineta; so called from its 
horn-like pod.) The name of agenus of 
plants. Class Polygamia; Order, Triccia. 

CERATONIA sILIQguA. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the sweet 
pod. Ceratium; Ceratia; Siliqua dulcis. 
The pods are about four inches in length, 
and as thick as one’s finger, compressed and 
unequal, and mostly bent; they contain a 
sweet brown pulp, which is given in the 
form of decoction, as a pectoral in asthmatic 
complaints and coughs. 

_CERA‘TUM. (Ceratum, i. m.; from 
cera, wax, because its principal ingredient is 
“‘wax,) See Cerate. — 

CreRATUM ALBUM. 

CgratuM CALAMINA 


See Ceratum cetacei. 
Ceratum lapidis 
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calaminaris ; Ceratum epuloticum. Cala- 
mine cerate, Take of prepared calamine, 
yellow wax, of each half a pound; olive 
oil, a pint. Mix the oil with the melt- 
ed wax; then remove it from the fire, 
and, as soon as it begins to thicken, add 
the calamine, and stir it constantly until 
the mixture becomes cold. A composition 
of this kind was first introduced under the 
name of Turner’s cerate. It is well calcu- 
culated to promote the cicatrisation of ulcers, 

CeRatuM CANTHARIDIS. Ceratum Lytte. 


Cerate of blistering fly. Take of spermaceti 


cerate, six drachms ; blistering flies, in very 
fine powder, a drachm. Having softened 
the cerate by heat, add the flies, and mix 
them together, 

Crratum ceracei. Ceratum spermatis 
ceti. Ceratum album. Spermaceti cerate. 
Take of spermaceti, half an ounce; white 
wax, two ounces; olive oil, 4 fluid-ounces, 
Add the oil to the spermaceti and wax, pre- 
viously melted together, and stir them until 
the mixture becomes cold. This cerate is 
cooling and emollient, and applied to exco- 
riations, &c.; it may be used with adyan- 
tage in all ulcers, where no stimulating sub- 
stance can be applied, being extremely mild 
and unctuous. : 

CERATUM cITRINUM. See Ceratum resina. 

Creratum conu. Hemlock cerate. 1k 
unguenti conii, tbj. Spermatis ceti,zjj. Cera 
albe, Ziii. Misce. One of the formule of 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital, occasionally ap- 
plied to cancerous, scrophulous, phagede- 
nic, herpetic and other inveterate sores. , 

CreratuM EPuLoTICUM. See Ceratum ca= 
lamine. 

CrERATUM LAPIDIS CALAMINARIS. 
ratum calamine. 

CERATUM LITHARGYRI ACETATI COMPOSI- 
tuM. See Ceratum plumbi compositum. 

CeRATUM PLUMBI ACETATIS. Unguentum 
cerusse acetate. Cerate of acetate of 
lead. Take of acetate of lead, powdered, 
two drachms; white wax, two ounces; 
olive oil, half a pint. Dissolve the wax in 
seven fluid-ounces of oil; then gradually 
add thereto the acetate of lead, separately 
rubbed down with the remaining oil, and 
stir the mixture with a wooden slice, un- 
til the whole has united. This cerate is 
cooling and desiccative. 


See Ce- 


CERATUM PLUMEI COMPOSITUM. Ceratum. 
lithargyri acetati compositum. . Compound 


cerate of lead. Take of solution of ace. 
tate of lead, two fluid-ounces, and a half; 
yellow wax, four ounces; olive oil, nine 
fluid-ounces ; camphor, halfadrachm. Mix 
the wax previously melted, with eight fluid- 
ounces of oil; then remove it from the fire, 


. and, when it begins to thicken, add gradu- 


ally the solution of acetate of lead, and 
constantly stir the mixture with a wooden 
slice, until it gets cold. Lastly, mix in the 
camphor, previously dissolved in the re- 
mainder of the oil. ae virtues are cooling, 
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desiccative, resol vent against chronic rheuma- 
tism, &c. &c. ; and asa proper application 
to superficial ulcers, which are inflamed. 

CERATUM RESINE. Ceratum resine flave ; 
Ceratum citrinum. Resin cerate. ‘Take of 
yellow resin, yellow wax, of each a pound ; 
olive oil, a pint. Melt the resin and wax 
together, over a slow fire ; then add the oil, 
and strain the cerate, while hot, through a 
linen cloth. Digestive. 

CERATUM sABIN@%, Sayine cerate. Take 
of fresh leaves of savine, bruised, a pound ; 
yellow wax, half a pound; prepared lard, 
two pounds. Having melted together the 
wax and lard, boil therein the savine leaves, 
and strain through a linen cloth. This 
article is of late introduction, for the purpose 
of keeping up a discharge from blistered 
surfaces. It was first described by Mr. 
Crowther, and has since been received into 
extensive use, because it. does not produce 
the inconveniences that follow the constant 
application of the common blistering cerate. 
A thick white layer forms daily upon the 
part, which requires to be removed, that the 
cerate may be applied immediately to the 
surface from which the discharge is to be 
made. 

Creratum saronis. Soap cerate. Take 
of hard soap, eight ounces; yellow wax, ten 
ounces; semi-vitreous oxide of lead, pow- 
dered, a pound ; olive oil, a pint; vinegar, 
a gallon. Boil the vinegar, with the oxide 
of lead, over a slow fire, constantly stirring, 
until the union is complete; then add the 
soap, and-boil it again in a similar manner, 
until the moisture is entirely evaporated ; 
then mix in the wax, previously melted with 
the oil, ~Resolvent; against scrophulous 
tumours, &c. It is a convenient application 
in fractures, and may be used as an external 
dressing for ulcers. 

CreraTtuM SIMPLEX. - Ceratum. Simple 
cerate. Take of olive oil, four fluid-ounces ; 
yellow wax, four ounces; having melted the 
wax, mix the oil with it. 

CERATUM SPERMATIS CETI. 
cetacet. 

Cr/rserus. (Kep6epos ; $e. Sto like the 

Cerberus, it has three heads, or princi- 
spl fagredients, each of which is eminently 
etive.) A fanciful name given to the com- 

4 pate Bowe of scammony. 

Cercuna’LEuM. (From xepxyw, to make 
a noise.) A wheezing, or bubbling noise, 
made by the trachea, in breathing. 

CE’RCHNOS.(From kepx@, to wheeze. ) 
Cerchnus. Wheezing. Dr. Good applies 
it toa species of his genus Rhonchus, to de- 
signate a primary evil or disease ; rhonchus 
cerchnus, or wheezing. 

CERCHNO’DES. (From kepxw, to 
wheeze.) Cerchodes. One who labours under 
a dense breathing, accompanied with a 
wheezing noise. 

CERCHO'DES. See Cerchnodes. 

-Ce’rcis. (Mepis literally means the spoke 

7 


See Ceratum 
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of a wheel, and has its name from the noise 
which wheels often make; from kpexw, to 
shriek.) The radial bone of the fore-arm 
was formerly so called from its shape, like a 
spoke. Also a pestle, from its shape. 

CERCO’SIS. (From kepxos, a tail.) 

1. A polypus of the uterus. 

2. Anenlargement of the clitoris. : 

CE/REA. (From cera, wax.) The ce- 
rumen aurium, or wax of the ear. 

CEREA‘LIA. (Solemn feasts to the 
goddess Ceres.) All sorts of corn, of which 
bread or any nutritious substance is made, 
come under the head of cerealia, which term 
is applied by bromatologists as a genus. 

CEREBE'LLA URINA. Paracelsus thus 
distinguishes urine which is whitish, of the 
colour of the brain, and from which he pre- 
tended to judge of some of its disorders. 

CEREBE’LLUM. (Diminutive of ce- 
rebrum.) The little brain. A somewhat 
round viscus, of the same use as the brain ; 
composed, like the brain, of a cortical and 
medullary substance, divided by a septum 
into a right and left lobe, and situated under 
the tentorium, in the inferior occipital fosse. 
In the cerebellum are to be observed the 
crura cerebelli, the fourth ventricle, the val- 
vula magna cerebri, and the protuberantie 
vermiformes. 

CE/REBRUM. (Quasi cerebr um ; from 
kapa, the head.) The brain. A large round 
viscus, divided superiorly into a right and 
left hemisphere,. and inferiorly into six lobes, 
two anterior, two middle, and two posterior ; 
situated within the cranium, and surrounded 
by the dura and pia mater, and tunica arach- 
noides. It is composed of a cortical “sub- 
stance, which is external; and a medullary, 
which is internal. It has three cavities, 
called ventricles; two anterior, or lateral, 
which are divided from each other by the 
septum lucidum, and in each of which is the 
choroid plexus, formed of blood-vessels ; the 
third ventricle is a space between the thalami 
nervorum opticorum. The principal pro- 
minences of the brain are, the corpus callo- 
sum, a medullary eminence, conspicuous 
upon laying aside the hemispheres of the 
brain ; the corpora striata, two striated pro- 
tuberances, one in the anterior part of each 
lateral ventricle; the thalami nervorwm op- 
ticorum, two whitish eminences behind the 
former, which terminate in the optic nerves ; 
the corpora quadrigemina, four medullary 
projections called by the ancients, nates and 
testes ; a little cerebrine tubercle lying upon 
the nates, called the pineal gland ; and, lastly, 
the crura cerebri, two medullary columns 
which proceed from the ba8is of the brain to 
the medulla oblongata. The cerebral arteries 
are branches of the carotid and vertebral ar= - 
teries. The veins terminate in sinuses, 
which return their blood into the internal 
j ugulars. The use of the brain is to give off 
nine pairs of nerves, and the spinal marrow, 
from which thirty-one more pairs procéed, 
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through whose means the various senses are 


performed, and muscular motion excited. 


It is also considered as the organ of the in- 
tellectual functions. 

Vauquelin’s analysis of the brain is in 
100 parts: 80 water, 4.53 white fatty matter, 
0.7 reddish fatty matter, 7 albumen, -1.12 
esmazome, 1.5 phosphorus, 5.15 acids, salts, 
and sulphur. 

CrrrgruM ELoNcatuM. The medulla 
oblongata, and medulla spinalis. 

CEREFO’LIUM. A corruption of 
cherophyllum. See Scandiv cerefolium. 

‘ CEREFOLIUM ‘HIsPANIcUM. Sweet-cicely. 
See Scandix odorata. 

CEREFOLIUM SYLVESTRE. 
phyllum sylvestre. 

CERELA’UM. (From xpos, wax, 
and edgy, oil.) A cerate, or liniment, 
composed of wax andoil. Also the oil of 
tar. 

CEREOLUS. A wax bougie. 
CE’REUS MEDICATUS. See Bougie. 

CEREVISIA.. (From ceres, corn, of 
which it is made.) Any liquor miade from 
corn, especially ale and strong beer. 

Crrevisi# catarnasma. Intothe grounds 
of strong beer, stir as much oatmeal as will 
make it of a suitable consistence. ‘This is 
sometimes employed as a stimulant and an- 
tiseptic to mortified parts. 

CrREVIsI@ rerMENTUM. See Fermentum 
CEVEVISIL. . 

Crria. (From cereus, soft, pliant.) The 
Hat worms which breed in the intestines, 
See Tenia. 

CERIN. 1. Subercerin. A_ peculiar 
substance which precipitates on evaporation 


See Chero- 


from alkohol, which has been digested on 


net eae 
2. The name given by Dr. John to the 
part of common wax which dissolves in 
alkohol. 
3. The name of a variety of the mineral 
allanite. 
Cr’ Rion. 
An eruptive disorder of the head. 
Achor. ; 
CERITE, The siliciferous oxide of 
cerium. A rare mineral of a_rose-red 
colour, found only in the copper mine of 
Bastnacs, in Sweden. It consists of silica, 
oxide of cerium, and oxide of iron, lime, 
and carbonic acid. 
CERIUM. The name of the metal, the 
oxide of which exists in the mineral cerite. 
To obtain the oxide of the new metal, the 
Cerite is. calcined, pulverised, and dissolved 
in nitromuriatic acid. The filtered solution 
being neutralized with pure potassa, is to be 
precipitated. by tartrate of potassa; and the 
precipitate, well washed, and afterwards cal- 
cined, is oxide of cerium. ase ; 
Cerium is susceptible of two stages of 
oxidation ; in the first it is white, and this 
by calcination becomes of.a fallow-red. — . 
The white oxide exposed to the blowpipe 


(From xnpiov, a honey-comb. ) 
See 
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soon becomes red, but does not melt, or even 
agglutinate. With a large proportion of bo- 
rax it fuses into a transparent globule. 

The white oxide becomes yellowish in the 
open air, but never so red as by calcination, 
because it absorbs carbonic acid, which pre- 
vents its saturating itself with oxygen, and 
retains a portion of water, which diminishes 
its colour. 

Alkalies do not act on it ; but caustic pot- 
assa in the dry way takes part of the oxygen 
from the red oxide, so as to convert. it into 
the white without altering its nature. 

The protoxide of cerium is composed by 
Hisinger of 85.17 metal + 14.83 oxygen, 
and the peroxide of 79.3 metal + 20.7. 
The protoxide has been supposed a binary 
compound of cerium 5.75 + oxygen 1, and 
the peroxide a compound of 5.75 x 2 of ceri- 
um + 3 oxygen. An alloy of this metal 
with iron was obtained by Vauquelin, 

The salts of cerium are white or yellow- 
coloured, have a sweet taste, yield a white 
precipitate with hydrosulphuret of potassa, 
but none with sulphuretted hydrogen; a 
milk-white precipitate, soluble in nitric and 
muriatic acids, with ferroprussiate of potassa, 
and oxalate of ammonia; none with infusion 
of galls, and a white one with arseniate of 


potassa. 
CERO’MA. (From knpos, wax.) Ce- 
ronium. ‘Terms used by the ancient physi- 


cians for an unguent, or cerate, though 
originally applied to a particular composition 
which the wrestlers used in their exercises. 
CEROPI'SSUS. (From. knpos, wax, 
and wicca, pitch.) A plaster composed of 
pitch and wax, 
Crrotum. Kepwtoy. A cerate. 
CERUMEN. (Cerwmen; diminutive, 
of cera, wax.) Wax. See Cera. 
CzRUMEN auRIuM-. Cerea; Aurium 
sordes; Marmorata aurium ; Cypsele ; Cyp- 
selis; Fugile. The waxy secretion of the 
car, situated in the meatus auditorius ex- 
ternus. 
CERU/SSA. (Arabian.) Cerusse. See 
Plumbi subcarbonas. 
Crrussa acerata. See Plumbi acetas. 
Cervi spina. See Rhamnus catharticus. 
CERVICAL. (Cervicalis ; from cervix, 
the neck.) Belonging to the neck; as cer- 
vical nerves, cervical muscles, &c. 
Cervical artery. Arteria cervicalis. 
branch of the subclavian. 
Cervical vertebra. .'The seven uppermost 
of the vertebrae, which form the spine. Sce 
Vertebre. . 
Crrvica’ria. (From cervir, the neck ; so 
named because it was supposed to be effica- 
cious in disorders and ailments of the throa 
and neck,) The herb throat-wort. 
CE/RVIX. (Cervix, vicis. f.5 quasi cere- 
bri via ; as being the channel of the spinal 
marrow.) 1. The neck. That part of 
the body which is between the head and 


A 


shoulders. t 
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2. Applied also to organs, or parts which 
have some extent, to distinguish their parts ; 
as the cervir uteri, neck of the uterus; 
cervix vesice, neck of the bladder, neck of a 
bone, &c. 

Cerspririt1a pLaAnr=. (From cespes, a sod, 
or turf.) The name of a class of plants in 
Sauvage’s Methodus Foliorum, consisting of 
plants which have only radical leaves; as 
primrose, &c. 

CESPITOSUS. (From cespes, a sod, 
or turf.) A plant is so called which pro- 
duces many stems from one root, thereby 
forming a close thick carpet on the surface 
of the earth. 

‘Crsritosa PALupEs, Turf-bogs. 

Cesrrrres. (From respoy, betony.) Wine 
impregnated with betony. 

CE/STRUM. (From kespa, a dart ; 
called from the shape of its flowers, which 
resemble a dart; or because it was used to 
extract the broken ends of darts from 
wounds.) See Betonica officinalis. 

CETA’CEUM. Spermaceti, See Phy- 
seter macrocephalus. 

CE’TERACH. (Blanchard says this 
word is corrupted from Pteryga, winpvé, q.v. 
as peteryga, ceteryga, and ceterach.) See 
Asplenium ceterach. 

CETIC ACID. Acidumceticum. ‘The 
name given by Chevreul to a supposed 
peculiar principle of spermaceti,“ which he 
has lately fopnd to be the substance he has 
called margarine, combined with a fatty 
matter. 

CETINE. The name given by Che- 
‘vreuil to spermaceti. See Fat. 

CEVADIC ACID. By the action of 
potassa.on the fat matter of the cevadilla, a 
plant that comes from Senegal, called by 
the French petite orge, there is obtained in 
the same way as the delphinic acid, an acid 
which ‘is. called the cevadic. 

CEVADATE. A salt formed by the 
combination of the cevadic acid, with earthy, 
alkaline, and metallic bases. 

‘Crvapitta. (Dim. of ceveda, bariey. 
Spanish.) See Veratrum sabaitiila. 

<Ceyenne-pepper. See Capsicum. 

CEYLANITE. The name of the mi- 
neral called pleonaste, by Haiy, which 
comes from .Ceylon, commonly in round 
pieces, but occasionally in crystals. It is 
of an indigo blue colour, and splendent 
internally. 

CHABASITE. The name of a mine- 
ral found in the quarry of Alteberg, near 

Oberstein, i in crystals, the primitive form of 
awhich is nearly a cube. It is white, or.with 
a tinge of rose colour, and sometimes 
transparent. 

CHACARYLL& .CORTEX. 
carilla. 

CHZEROFO’LIUM. See Scandiz. 

CHEROPHY LLUM. (Xaipopurroy ; 
from xaipw, to xejgice, ng pur , a leaf: 
so called from the abund nce of its leaves. ) 


See. Croton Cas~ 
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Chervil. 1, The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of some 
plants. See Scandir, and Cherophyllum 
sylvestre. 

CH#ROPHYLLUM SYLVESTRE. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the Cicutaria, or bastard 
hemlock. Chaerophyllum ; caule levi striato ; 
geniculis tumidiusculis, of Linneus, It is 
often mistaken for the true hemlock. It 
may with great propriety be banished from 
the list of officinals, as it possesses no re- 
markable property. 

Cum'ra. (From xew, to be diffused.) 
An obsolete name of the human hair. 

CHALA’SIS. (From xaAaw, to relax.) 
Relaxation. | 

Cuata’stica. (From xadaw, to relax.) 
Medicines which relax. 

CHALA’ZION. (From xadaéa, a hail- 
stone.) Chalaza; Chalazium; Grando. An 
indolent, moveable tubercle on the margin 
of the'eyelid, like a hail-stone. A species 
of hordeolum. It is that well-known af- 
fection of the eye, called a stye, or stian. It 
is white, hard, and encysted, and differs 
from the crithe, another species, only in 
being moveable. Writers mention a divi- 
sion of Chalazion into scirrhous, cancerous, 
cystic, and earthy. 

Cua’taanr. Kad6ayvn. Galbanum. 

Cuauca’ntuum. (From xaAkos, brass, 
and ay@os, a flower.) Vitriol; or rather, 
vitriol calcined red. The flowers of brass. 

Cuatcrron. A species of pimpinella. 

Cuatcorpeum os. The os cuneiforme of 
the tarsus. See Cuneiform bone. 

Cuatritis. See Colcothar. 

Cuaui'cratum. (From xadis, an old 
word that signifies pure wine, and KEpavyvuu, 
to mix.) Wine mixed witb water. 

* Cuatrnos. Chalinus. That part of the 
cheeks, which, on each side, is contiguous 
to the angles of the mouth. 

CHALK. A very common species of 
calcareous earth, or carbonate of lime, of a 
white colour. See Creta. 

Cuatx, stack. Drawing slate, found in 


primitive mountains, and used in crayon 


drawing, whence its name. 

Cua, rep. A clay coloured with oxide 
of iron. 

CHALK-STONE, A name given to 
the concretions in the bands and feet of 
people violently afflicted with the gout, from 
their resembling chalk, though chemically 
different. Dr. Wollaston first demonstrated 


their true composition to be urie acid com- 


bined with ammonia, and thus explained 


‘the mysterious pathological relation between 


gout and gravel. 

Gouty concretions are soft and friable. 
“They are insoluble in cold, but slightly in 
boiling water. An acid being added to this 
solution, seizes the soda, and the uric acid 
is deposited in small crystals. These con- 
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cretions dissolve readily in water of potassa. 
An_ artificial compound may be made by 
triturating uric acid and soda with warm 
water, ,which exactly resembles gouty con- 
cretions in its chemical constitution. 

CHALY’BEATE. (Chalybeatus; from 
chalybs, iron, or steel.) 
iron, A term given to any medicine into 
which iron enters; as chalybeate mixture, 
pills, waters, &c. 

CHALYBEATE WATER. Any mineral 
water which abounds with iron; such as the 
water of Tunbridge, Spa, Pyrmont, Chel- 
tenham, Scarborough, and Hartfel; and 
many others. 5 

CuALYBIs RUBIGO PRaPARATA, See Ferri 
subcarbonas. 

CHA’LYBS. (From Chalybes, a people 
in Pontus, who dug iron out of the earth.) 
Acies.| Steel. “The best, hardest, finest, and 
the closest-grained forged iron. As a me- 
dicine, steel differs not from iron. See 
Tron. 

CHALYBS TARTARIZATUS. 
tartarizatum. 

Cuampa/Lanus. (From xauai, on the 
ground, and Badavos, a nut.) Wood pea; 
Earth nut. 

CHAMZBU'XUS. (From xapai, on 
the ground, and wvfos, the box-tree.) The 
dwarf box-tree. 

CHAMZCE’DRUS. (From yaya, 
on the ground, and kedpos, the cedar-tree. ) 
Chamecedrys. A species of dwarf abro- 
tanum. 

CHAMZECIY’SSUS. (From xapa, on 
the ground, and kisoos, ivy.) Ground- 
ivy. 4 
CHAMZECLEMA. (From yapat, on 
the ground, and xAnua, ivy.) -The ground. 
ivy. 

Cuamacrista. The Cussia chamecrista 
of Linnzus, a decoction of which drank 
liberally is said to be serviceable against the 
poison of the night-shade. 

CHAMAY’DRYS, (From yaya, on 
the ground, and dpus, the oak; so called 
from its leaves resembling those of the oak.) 
See Teucrium chamedrys. 

CHAMAEDRYS FRUTESCENS,. 
teucrium. 

CHAMZDRYS INCANA MARITIMA. 
Teucrium marum. 

CHAMZDRYS PALUSTRIS. 
scordium. 

CHAMDRYS SPURIA. 
cinalis. 

CuamMzprys syLvestris. Wild german- 
der. The Veronica chamedrys. 

Cuamate/a. (From xayat, on 
ground, and eAaia, the olive-tree. ) 
Daphne alpina. 

CHAMALAEA’GNUS. (From xapat, 
on the ground, and eAaaryvos, the wild olive. ) 
See Myrica gale. 

CHAM#’LEON, (From xayat, on 
the ground, and Acwy, a lion, i.e. dwarf 


See Ferrum 


A name for 
See 
See Teucrium 


See Veronica offi- 


the 
See 


Of or belonging to ° 
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lion.) 1. The chameleon, an animal sup- 
posed to be able to change his colour at 
pleasure. 

2. The name of many thistles, so named 
from the variety and uncertainty of their 
colours. 

CHAMELEON ALBuM. See Carlina acaulis. 

CHAMZLEON VERUM. See Chnicus. 

CHAMLEU'CE, (From xapa, on 
the ground, and Aeuxy, the herb colt’s-foot.) 
See Tussilago farfara. 

Cuamaur'num. (From. xayuai, on the 
ground, and Awoy, flax.) Purging flax. 
See Linum catharticum. 

CHAMAME’LUM. (From xapat, on 
the ground, and pydoy, an apple; beeause 
it grows upon the ground, and has the smell 
of an apple.) See Anthemis nobilis. 

CHAMMELUM CANARIENSE. The Chry- 
santhemum frutescens of Linnzus. . 

CHAMZMELUM CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Bupthalmum germanicum of Linneus. 

CHAM#MELUM FaTipuM. The Anthemis 
cotula of Linnzus. 

CHAMZMELUM NOBILE, 
nobilis. 

CHA M2MELUM VULGARE. 
chamomilla. 

CHAMZ’MORUS. (Xapaimopes ; from 
Xapal, on the ground, and popea, the mul- 
berry-tree.) See Rubus chamamorus. 

CHAMZPEU’CE. (From xaua, on 
the ground, and 7revxy, the pine-tree.) See 
Camphorosma Monspeliensis. 

CHAM’PITYS. (Chamapitys, yos. f.; 
from xamut, the ground, and @itus, the pine- 
tree. See Teucrium chamepitys. 

Cuamzpritys Moscuata. The French 
ground pine. See Teucriwm iva. 

CHAMA’PLION. See LErysimune 
alliaria. 

Cuamzra’pHanus, (From xauaz, on the © 
ground, and papavos, the radish.} 1. The 
upper part of the root of apium, according 
to P. Agineta. The smallage, or parsley. 

2. The dwarf radish. 

Cuam#’rirnes. The Chaimerops humi- 
lis, or dwarf palm. The fruit called wild 
dates, are adstringent. 

CHAMRODODE NDRON. (From xamal, on 
the ground, and pododevSpor, the rose laurel. ) 
The Azalea pontica of Linnzus. 

Cuamazrurus. (From xaya:, on the 
ground, and rubus, the bramble.) See 
Rubus chamemorus. 

Cuamamspa/rtium. (From xoua, on 
the ground, and omapriov, Spanish broom.) 
See Genista tinctoria. . 

CHAMBER. Camara. The space be- 
tween the capsule of the crystalline lens and 
the cornea of the eye, is divided by the iris 
into two spaces, called chambers; the space 
before the iris is termed the anterior cham- 
ber ; and that behind it, the posterior. They 
are filled with an aqueous fluid. 

CHAMBERLEN, Hveu, a native of 
London, about he middle of the 17th 
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century. He succeeded his father as a prac- 
titioner in midwifery, and bad also two 
brothers in the same profession. They in- 
vented among them an instrument, the ob- 
stetric forceps, which greatly facilitated 
delivery in many cases, and often saved the 
child: but to him alone, as most distin- 
guished, the merit has been usually ascribed. 
In 1683, he published a translation of Mau- 
riceau’s Observations, which was much 
sought after. The instrument procured him 
great celebrity in this, as well as other 
countries; and, with successive improve- 
ments by Smellie, &c. still continues to be 
esteemed one of the most valuable adjuvants 
in the obstetric art. The period of his death 
is not ascertained. 

CHAMOMILE. See Anthemis nobilis. 

Chamomile, stinking. See Anthemis cotula. 

CHAMOMIULLA. (From xapat, on 
the. ground, and pnaoy, an apple.) See 
Anthemis nobilis. 

CHAMOMILLA NOSTRAS. 
Chamomilla. 

* CHAMoMILLA ROMANS. See Anthemis. 

CHAMPIGNION. See Agaricus pra- 
tensis. 

CHA’NCRE. (French, From rapxwos, 
cancer.) A sore which arises from the direct 
application of the venereal poison to any 
part of the body. Of course it mostly 
occurs on the genitals. Such venereal sores 
as break out from a general contamination 
of the system, in consequence of absorption, 
never have the term chancre applied to 
them. 

Channelled leaf. See Leaf. 

Cuaoma’ntia stcxa. So Paracelsus calls 
those prognostics that are taken from ob- 
servations of the air; and the skill of doing 
this, he calls Chaomancia. 

Cuao’spa.; Paracelsus uses this word as 
an epithet for the plague. 

CHAPMAN, Epmunp, was born about 
the end of the 17th century; and, after 
becoming properly instructed as a surgeon 
and accoucheur, settled in London, and 
soon distinguished himself by his success in 
difficult labours. His plan consisted chiefly 
in turning the child, and delivering by the 
feet when any part but the head presented ; 

also in often availing himself of the:forceps 


See Matricaria 


of Chamberlen, much improved by himself, 


and of which he had the merit of first giving 


an account to the public in his treatise on’ 


Midwifery, in 1732. He also ably defended 
the cause of the men-midwives against the 
attack of Douglas, in a small work, in 
17ST. 
Cua/rase. An Arabian name for amber. 
Cua/rapra. (From xapacow, to exca- 
vate.) The bowels, or sink of the body. 
CraRaMals. The purging hazel-nut. 
Cuarantia. See Momordica elaterium- 
CHARCOAL. When vegetable sub- 
stances are exposed to a strong heat in the 
apparatus for distillation, the fixed residue is 
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ealled charcoal. For general purposes, wood 
is converted into charcoal by building it-up in 
a pyramidal form, covering the pile with clay 
or earth, and leaving a few air-holes, which 
are elosed as soonas the mass is well lighted ; 
and by this means the combustion is carried 
on in an imperfect manner. 

In charring wood it has been conjectured, 
that a portion of it is sometimes converted 
into a pyrophorus, and that the explosions 
that happen in powder-mills are sometimes 
owing to this. 

Charcoal is made on the great scale, by 
igniting wood in iron cylinders. When the 
resulting charcoal is to be used in the ma- 
nufacture of gunpowder, it is essential: that 
the Jast portion of vinegar and tar be suf- 
fered to escape, and that the reabsorption of 
the crude vapours be prevented, by cutting 
off the communication between the interior 
of the cylinders and the apparatus for con- 
densing the pyrolignous acid, whenever the 
fire is withdrawn from the furnace. If this 
precaution be not observed, the gunpowder 
made with the charcoal would be of inferior 
quality. 

In the third volume of Tilloch’s. Maga~- 
zine, we have some valuable facts on char- 
coal, by Mr. Mushet. He justly observes, 
that the produce of charcoal in the small way, 
differs from that on the large scale, in which 
the quantity of char depends more upon the 
hardness and compactness of the texture of 
wood, and the skill of the workman in ma- 
naging the pyramid of faggots, than on the 
absolute quantity of carbon it contains. 

Clement and Desormes say, that wood 
contains one-half its weight of charcoal. 
Proust says, that good pit-coals afford 
70, 75, or 80 per cent. of charcoal or coke ; 
from which only two or three parts in the 
hundred of ashes remain after combustion. — 
Tilloch’s Mag. vol. viii. 

Charcoal is black, sonorous, and brittle, 
and in general retains the figure of the ve-~ 
getabie it was obtained from. If, however, 
the vegetable consist for the most part of 
water or other fluids, these in their extrica- 
tion will destroy the connexion of the more 
fixed parts. In this case the quantity of 
charcoal is much less than in the former. 
‘he charcoal of oily or bituminous sub- 
stances is of a light pulverulent form, and 
rises in soot. This charcoal of oils is called 
lamp-black. A very fine kind is- obtained 
from burning alkohol. See Carbon. 

Cua/rpone. The artichoke. 

CuaristoLo'cuta. (From yapis, joy; and 
Aoxia, the lochia; so named from its sup- 
posed usefulness to women in childbirth.) 
The plant mugwort. See Artemisia vulgaris. 

CHARLTON, WaAtterR, was born’ in 
Somersetshire, 1619. After graduating at 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself by 
his learning, he was appointed physician te 
Charles i,t and admitted a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, in Londen. 
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He had afterwards the honour of attending 
Charles II., and was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Royal Society. He was author 
of several publications, on medical and other 
subjects; the former of which contained 
little original matter, but had the merit of 
spreading the knowledge of the many im- 
provements made about that period, parti- 
cularly in anatomy and physiology; the 
principal of them are his ‘ Exercitationes 
Pathologice,”’ and his “ Natural History 
of Nutrition, Life, and voluntary Motion.” 
In 1689, he was chosen president of the 
College, and held that office two years. 
He afterwards retired to Jersey, and died 
in.1707. 

Cua/ame. (From xapw, to rejoice.) 
Charmis. A cordial mentioned by Galen. 

Cua’rriz. The French. For scraped 
linen, or lint. 

CHA’RTA. (Chaldean.) 1. Paper. 

2. The amnios, or interior foetal mem- 
brane, was called the charta virginea, from 
its likeness to a piece of fine paper. 

Cua/RxTREUX, POUDRE DE. (So called be- 
cause it was said to have been invented by 
some friars of the Carthusian order.) <A 
name of the kermes mineral, or bydro-sul- 
phuret of antimony. 

Cua’sme. (From xaivw, to gape.) Chas- 
mus. Oscitation or gaping. 

CHASTE TREE. See Agnus castus. 

Cua’tz. The Cucumus egyptia. 

Chay. See Oldenlandia wmbellata. 

Chaya. See Oldenlandia umbellata. 

CHEEK-BONE. See Jugale os. 

CHEESE. Caseus. The coagulum of 
milk. When prepared from rich milk, and 
well made, it is very nutritious in small 
quantities; but mostly indigestible when 
hard and ill prepared, especially to weak 
stomachs. If any vegetable or mineral acid 
be mixed with milk, the cheese separates, 
and, if assisted by heat, coagulates into a mass. 
The quantity: of cheese is less when a mine- 
yal acid is used. Neutral salts, and like- 
wise all earthy and metallic salts, separate 
the cheese from.the whey. Sugar and gum- 
arabic produce the same effect. Caustic al- 
kalies will dissolve the curd by the assistance 
of a boiling heat, and acids occasion a preci- 
pitation again. Vegetable acids have very 
little solvent power upon curd. ‘This ac- 
counts for a greater quantity of curd being 
obtained when a vegetable acid is used. 
But what answers best is rennet, which is 
made by macerating in water a piece of the 
last stomach of a calf, salted and dried for 
this purpose. 

Scheele observed, that cheese has a con- 
siderable analogy to albumen, which it re- 
sembles in being coagulable by fire and 
acids, soluble in ammonia, and affording the 
same products by distillation or treatment 
with nitric acid. There are, however, cer- 
tain differences between them. Rouelle ob- 
seryed likewise, a striking analogy between 
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cheese and the gluten of wheat, and that 
found in the feculz of green vegetables. 
By kneading the gluten of wheat with a 
little salt and a small. portion of a solution 
of starch, he gave it. the taste, smell, and 
unctuosity of cheese; so that after it had 
been kept a certain time, it was not to be 
distinguished from the celebrated Rochefort 
cheese, of which it had all the pungency. 
This caseous substance from gluten, as well 
as the cheese of milk, appears to contain 
acetate of ammonia, after it has been kept 
long enough to have undergone the requisite 
fermentation, as may be proved by examin- 
ing it with sulphuric acid, and with potassa. 
The pungency of strong cheese, too, is de- 
stroyed by alkohol. 
In the 11th volume of Tilloch’s Magazine 
there is an excellent account of the mode of 
making Cheshire cheese, taken from the 
Agricultural Report of the-county. “ If 
the milk,’’ says the reporter, ‘“ be set toge- 
ther very warm, the curd will be firm; 
in this case, the usual mode is to take a 
common case-knife, and make _ incisions 
across it, to the full depth of the knife’s 
blade, at the distance of about one inch; 
and again crossways in the same manner, 
the incisions intersecting each other at 
right angles. The whey rising through these 
incisions is of a fine pale green colour. The 
cheese-maker and two assistants then proceed 
to break the curd: this is performed by their 
repeatedly putting their hands down into the 
tub; the cheese-maker, with the skimming- 
dish in one hand, breaking every part of it 
as they catch it, raising the curd from the 
bottom, and still breaking it. This part of 
the business is continued till the whole is 
broken uniformly small; it generally takes 
up about 40 minutes, and the curd is then 
left covered over with a cloth for about half 
an hour to subside. If the milk has been set 
cool together, the curd will be much more 
tender, the whey will not be so green, but 
rather of a milky appearance. 
CHEILOCA’CE. (From xeiAos, a lip, 
and xakoy, an evil.) <A swelling of the 
lips, or canker in the mouth, 
Currme’tron. (From xea, winter.) A 
chilblain. See Pernio. 
CHEIRA’NTHUS. (From xep, a 
hand, and av@os, a flower; so named from 
the likeness of its blossoms to the fingers of 
the hand.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Tetradyna- 
mia; Order, Siligquosa. The wall-flower. . 
Cuemantuus cueiri. The systematic 
name of the wall-flower. Lewcoitum luteum ; 
Viola lutea. Common yellow wall-flower. 
The flowers of this plant, Cheiranthus ; fo- 
hits lanceolatis, acutis, glabris; ramis angu- 
latis; caule fruticoso, of Linnzus, are re- 
commended as possessing nervine and deob- 
struent virtues. They have a moderately 
strong, pleasant smell, and a nauseous, bit- 
ter, somewhat pungent taste. 
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CHEIRA’PSIA. (From xeip, the hand, 


and amrouat, to touch.) The act of scratch- 
ing; particularly -the. scratching one hand 
with another, as in the itch. 

CHEI’RI. (Cheiri, Arabian.) See Chei- 
ranthus Cheiri. . 

CHEIRIA’/TER. (From xep, the 
hand, and tapos, a physician.) A surgeon 
whose office it is to remove maladies by oper- 
ations of the hand. 

CHEIRI/SMA. 
labour with the hand.) 
manual operation. 

CHEIRIXIS. (From xepiGopat, to 
labour with the hand.) The art of surgery. 

CHEIRONO/MIA. (From xeipovopew, 
to exercise with the hands.) An exercise 
mentioned by Hippocrates, which consisted 
of gesticulations with the hands, like our 
dumb-bells. 

CHE’LA. (XyAn, forceps ; from xew, to 
take.) 1. A forked probe, for drawing a 
polypus out of the nose. 

2. A fissure in the feet, or other places. 

$. The claw of crabs, which lays hold like 
forceps. 

CuHELa cancrorum. See Cancer. 

Cuet'pon. The bend of the arm. 

CHELIDO/’NIUM. (From xedAtdor, 
the swallow. It is so named from an opi- 
nion, that it was pointed out as useful for 
the eyes by swallows, who are said to open 
the eyes of their young by it; or because it 
blossoms about the time when swallows ap- 
pear.) Celandine. A genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. There is only one spe- 
cies used in medicine, and that rarely. 

CHELIDONIUM MAJUS. Papaver cornicu- 
latum, luteum; Curcum.  Tetterwort, and 
great celandine. The herb and root of this 
plant, Chelidonium — pedunculis umbellatis ; 
of Linnzus, have a faint, unpleasant smell, 
and a bitter, acrid, durable taste, which is 
stronger in the roots than the leaves. They 
are aperient and diuretic, and recommended 
in icterus, when not accompanied with in- 
flammatory symptoms. The chelidonium 
should be administered with caution, as it is 
Hable to irritate the stomach and bowels. 
Of the dried root, from 3ss to 3j is a dose ; 
of the fresh root, infused in water, or wine, 
the dose may be about 3ss. The decoction 
of the fresh root is used in dropsy, cachexy, 
and cutaneous complaints. ‘The fresh juice 
is used to destroy warts, and films in the 
eyes; but, for the latter purpose, it is diluted 
with milk, - 

CuELiponium minus. The pill-wort. See 
Ranunculus ficaria. 

CHELO’NE, XeAwvn. 1. The tortoise. 

2. An instrument for extending a limb, 
and so called because, in its slow motions, it 
represents a tortoise. This instrument is 
mentioned in Oribasius, . 

Cueto'nion. (From xeAwvy, the tortoise ; 
so ealled from its resemblance to the shiell of 


(From xepitouat, to 
Handling. Alsoa 
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a tortoise.) A hump, or gibbosity in the 
backs At 

CHELTENHAM. The name of a vil- 
lage, now become a large and populous town, 
in Gloucestershire. It is celebrated for its 
purging waters, the reputation of which is 
daily increasing, as it possesses both a saline 
and chalybeate principle. When first drawn, 
it is clear and colourless, but somewhat 
brisk ; has a saline, bitterish, chalybeate 
taste. It does mot keep, nor bear transport- 
ing to any distance; the chalybeate part be- 
ing lost by precipitation of the iron, and in 
the open air it even turns feetid. The salts, 
however, remain. Its heat in summer, was 
from 50° to 55° or 59°, when ithe medium 
heat of the atmosphere was nearly 15° higher. 
On evaporation, it is found to contain a cal- 
careous earth, mixed with ochre and a purg- 
ing salt. A general survey of the compo- 
nent parts of this water, according to a 
variety of analyses, shows that it is decidedly 
saline, and contains much more salt than 
most mineral waters. By far the greater 
part of the salts are of a purgative kind, and 
therefore an action on the bowels is a con- 
stant effect, notwithstanding the considera~ 
ble quantity of selenite and earthy carbonates, 
which may be supposed to have a contrary 
tendency. Cheltenham water ,is, besides, 
one of the strongest chalybeates we are ac- 
quainted with. The iron is suspended en- 
tirely by the carbonic acid, of which gas the 
water contains about an eighth of its bulk; : 
but, from the abundance of earthy carbo- 
nates, and oxide of iron, not much of it is 
uncombined. It has, besides, a slight im- 
pregnation of sulphur, but so little as to be 
scarcely appreciable, except by very delicate 
tests, The sensible effects produced by this 
water, are generally, on first taking it, a 
degree of drowsiness, and sometimes, head- 
ache, but which soon go off spontaneously, 
even previous to the operation on the bowels. 
A moderate dose acts powerfully, and 
speedily, as a cathartic, without occasioning 
griping, or leaving that faintness and lan- 
guor which often follow the action of the 
rougher cathartics. It is principally on this 
account, but partly too from the salutary 
operation of the chalybeate, and perhaps the 
carbonic acid, that the Cheltenham water 
may be, in most cases, persevered in, for a 
considerable length of time, uninterruptedly, 
without producing any inconvenience to the 
body ; and during its use, the appetite will 
be improved, the digestive organs strength- 
ened, and the whole constitution invigorated. 
A dose of this water, too small to operate 
directly on the bowels, will generally deter- 
mine pretty powerfully to the kidneys. As 
a purge, this water is drank from one to 
three pints ; in general, from half a pint to 
a quart is sufficient. Half a pint will con- 
tain half a drachm of neutral purging salts, 
four grains of earthy carbonates, and selenite, 
about one-third of a grain of oxide of iron: . 
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together with an ounce in bulk of carbonic 
acid, and half an ounce of common air, with 
a little sulphuretted hydrogen. Cheltenham 
water is used, with considerable benefit, in 
a number of diseases, especially of the chro~ 
nic kind, and particularly those called bi- 
lious: hence it has been found of essential 
service in the cure of glandular obstructions, 
and especially those that affect the liver, and 
the other organs connected with the func- 
tions of the alimentary canal. Persons who 
have injured their biliary organs, by a long 
residence in hot climates, and who are suf- 
fering under the symptoms, either of excess 
of bile or deficiency of bile, and an irregu- 
larity in its secretion, receive remarkable be- 
nefit from a course of this water, judiciously 

exhibited. Its use may be here continued, 

even during a considerable degree of debi- 
lity; and from the great determination to 
the bowels, it may be employed with advan- 

tage to check the incipient symptoms of 
dropsy, and general anasarca, which so often 

proceed from an obstruction of the liver. 

In scrophulous affections, the sea has the de- 

cided preference ; in painful affections of the 

skin, called scorbutic eruptions, which make 

their appearance at stated intervals, produc- 
ing a copious discharge of lymph, and an 

abundant desquamation, in common with 

other saline purgative springs, this is found 
to bring relief; but it requires to be perse- 

vered in for a considerable time, keeping up 
a constant determination to the bowels, and 
making use of warm bathing. The season 
for drinking the Cheltenham water is during 
the whole of the summer months. 

CHE’/LYS. (Xedus, a shell.) The 
breast is so called, as resembling» in shape 
and office, the shell of some fishes. 

Curty’scion. (From x¢«Aus, the breast.) 
A dry, short cough, in which the muscles of 
the breast are very sore. 

Cur’ma. A measure mentioned by the 
Greek physicians, supposed to contain two 
small spoonfuls. 

CHEMIA. See Chemistry. 

CHEMICAL, Of or belonging to 
chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY. (Xuua, and sometimes 
xnuia: Chamia, from chama, to burn, Arab. 
this science. being the examination of all 
substances by fire.) Chemia; Chimia; Chy- 
mia. The learned are not yet agreed as to 
the most proper definition of chemistry. 
Boerhaave seems to have ranked it among 
the arts. According to Macquer, it is a 
science, the object of which is to discover the 
nature and properties of all bodies by their 
analyses and combinations. Dr. Black says, 
it is a science which teaches, by experi- 
ments, the effects of heat and mixture on 
bodies; and Fourcroy defines it a science 
which teaches the mutual actions of all natu- 
ral bodies on each other. ‘ Chemistry,” says 
Jacquin, ‘is that branch of natural philo- 
sophy which unfolds the nature of all ma- 
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terial bodies, determines the number and 
properties of their component parts, and 
teaches us how those parts are united, and 
by what means they may be separated and 
recombined.”? Mr. Heron defines it, “ That 
science which investigates and explains ‘the 
laws of that attraction which takes place be- 
tween the minute component. particles of 
natural bodies.’? Dr. Ure’s definition is, 
“the science which investigates the com- 
position of material substances, and the 
permanent changes of constitution which 
their mutual actions produce.”’ The objects 
to which the attention of chemistsis directed, 
comprehend the whole of the substances that 
compose the globe. 

CHEMO’SIS. (From xatvw, to gape; 
because it gives the appearance of a gap, or 
aperture.) Inflammation of the conjunctive 
membrane of the eye, in which the white of 
the eye is distended with blood, and elevated 
above the margin of the transparent cornea. 
In Cullen’s Nosology, it is a variety of the 
ophthalmia membranarum, or an inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the eye. 

Cuenoropio-morus. (From chenopodium 
and morus, the mulberry ; so called because 
it is a sort of chenopodium, with leaves like 
a mulberry.) The herb mulberry-blight. 
The Blitum capitatum of Linnzus. 

CHENOPO’DIUM. (From xn, a 
goose, and wovus, a foot; so called from its 
supposed resemblance to a goose’s foot.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Di- 
gynia. The herb chenopody: goose’s foot. 

CHENOPODIUM aMBROSIOIDES. The sys- 
tematic name of the Mexican tea-plant. 
Botrys Mexicana ; Botrys ambrosioides Mexi- 
cana; Chenopodium Mexicanum; Botrys 
Americana. Mexico tea; Spanish tea and 
Artemisian botrys. Chenopodium — foliis ” 
lanceolatis dentatis,, racemis foliatis simplici- 
bus, of Linnzus. A decoction of this plant 
is recommended in paralytic cases. For- 
merly the infusion was drank instead of 
Chinese tea. j 

CHENOPODIUM ANTHELMINTICUM. The 
seeds of this plant, Chenopodium— foliis 
ovato-oblongis dentatis, racemis aphyllis, o£ 
Linnzus, though in great esteem in America, 
for the cure of worms, are seldom exhibited 
in this country. They are powdered and 
made into an electuary, with any proper 
syrup, or conserve. 

CuEnoropium sonus Hewricus. The 
systematic name of the English mercury. 
Bonus Henricus; Tota bona; Lapathum 
unctuosum ; Chenopodium ; Chenopodium— 
Soliis triangulari-sagittatis, integerrimis, spicis 
compositis aphyllis awillaribus, of Linneus. 
The plant to which these names are given, is 
anative of this country, and common in waste 
grounds fromJune toAugust. It differs little 
from spinach when cultivated ; and in many 
places the young shoots are eaten in spring 
like asparagus. The leaves are accounted 
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emollient, and have been made an ingre- 
‘dient in decoctions for glysters. They are 
applied by the common people to flesh 
‘wounds and sores under the notion of draw- 
ing and healing. 

CHENOPODIUM BOTRYS. The systematic 
name of the Jerusalem oak. Botrys vulga- 
ris; Botrys ; Ambrosia ; Artemisia chenopo- 
dium ; Atriplex odorata ; Atriplex suaveolens ; 
Chenopodium—foliis oblongis sinuatis, racemis 
nudis multifidis, of Linneus. This plant 
was formerly administered in form of de- 
coction in some diseases of the chest; as 
humoral asthma, coughs, and catarrhs. It 
is now fallen into disuse. 

CHENOPODIUM FCTIDUM. 
dium vulvaria. 

CHENOPropIUM VULVARIA. The systematic 
name for the stinking orach. triplex 
fetida; Atriplex olida; Vulvaria; Garos- 
mum; Raphex; Chenopodium fetidum ; 
Blitum jfetidum. The very foetid smell of 
this plant, Chenopodium—folus integerrimis 
rhombeo ovatis, floribus conglomeratis axillari- 
bus, of Linnzus, induced: physicians | to ex- 
hibit it in hysterical diseases. It is now 
superseded by more active preparations. 
Messrs. Chevalier and Lasseigne have de- 
tected ammonia in this plant in an uncom- 
bined state, which is probably the vehicle 
of the remarkably nauseous odour which it 
exhales, strongly resembling that of putrid 
fish. When:the plant is bruised with water, 
and the liquor expressed and afterwards dis- 
tilled, we procure a fluid which contains 
the subcarbonate of ammonia, and an oily 
matter, which gives the fluid a milky ap- 
pearance. If the expressed juice of the 
chenopodium be evaporated to the consist- 
ence of an extract, it is found to be alkaline ; 
there seems to be acetic acid in it. Its basis 
is said to be of an albuminous nature. It 
is stated also to contain a small quantity of 
the substance which the French call osma- 
zome, a little of an aromatic resin, and a 
bitter matter, soluble both in alkohol and 
‘water, as well as several saline bodies. 

Cur’ras. (From xew, to pour out.) An 
obsolete name of struma, or scrophula. 

- Cuerero’tium. See Scandix cerefolium. 

CHE’RMES. (Arabian.) A small berry, 
full of insects like worms: the juice of which 
was formerly made into a confection, called 
confectio alkermes, which has been long dis- 
used. The worm itself was also so called. 

CuHERMES MINERALIS. Hydro-sulphuret 
of antimony. 

Cuernisium.  Chernibion. 
crates it signifies an urinal, 

CuEro'Nia. (From Xeipwy, the Centaur.) 
See Chironia centaurium. 

CHERRY. See Cerasa nigra, and Cerasa 
rubra, 

Cherry, bay. The Lawro-cerasus. 

Cherry-laurel. The Lauro-cerasus. ' 

Cherry, winter. The Alkekengi. 


See Chenopo- 


In Hippo- 


CHE 
CHERVI/LLUM.. See Scandix. cere- 


folium. 


CHESELDEN, Wittram, was one in 
Leicestershire, 1688. After serving his ap- 
prenticeship to a surgeon at Leicester, he 
came to study at St. Thomas’s hospital, to 
which he afterwards became surgeon. He 
began to give lectures at the early age of 
22, and about the same period was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Two years 
after, he published his ‘* Anatomical De- 
scription of the Human Body,” with some 
select cases in surgery, which passed through 
several editions ; in one of which he detailed 
his success in the operation of lithotomy by 
the lateral method, as it is termed, which he 
found not so liable to failure as the high 
Operation. He also gave in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, an interesting account 
of a grown person whom he restored to 
sight after being- blind from infancy; and 
furnished some other contributions to the 
same work. Besides being honourably dis- 
tinguished by some of the French societies, 
he was appointed principal surgeon to Queen 
Caroline, to whom he dedicated his splendid 
work on the bones in 1733. He was four 
years after chosen surgeon to Chelsea Hos~ 
pital, and retired from public practice, and 
lived to the age of 64. 

CHESNUT. See sculus and Fagus. 

Chesnut, horse. See Aisculus Hippocas- 
tunum. 

Chesnut, sweet. See Fagus castanea, 

Cuev’sis. (From xew, to pour out.) 
Liquation. Infusion. 

Cueva’stre. A double-headed roller, 
applied by its middle below the‘chin; then 
running on each side, it is crossed on the 
top of the head; then passing to the nape 
of the neck, is there crossed: it then passes 
under the chin, where crossing, it is carried 
to.the top of the head, &c. until it is all 
taken up. 

CHEYNE, Gerorer, was born in Scot- 
land, 1670. After graduating in medicine, 
he came to London, at the age of 30, and 
published a Theory of Fevers, and five years 
after a work on Fluxions, which procured 
his election into the Royal Society; and 
this was soon followed by his ‘ Philosophi- 
cal Principles of Natural Religion.”” Being 
naturally inclined to corpulency, and indulg- 
ing in free living, he became, when only of 
a middle age, perfectly unwieldy, with other 
marks of an impaired constitution ; against 
which, finding medicines of little avail, he 
determined to abstain from all fermented 
liquors, and confine himself to a milk and 
vegetable diet. This plan speedily relieved 
the most distressing symptoms, which led 
him: after a while to resume his luxuries ; 
but finding his complaints presently return- 
ing, he resorted again to the abstemious 
plan; by a steady perseverance in which he 
retained a tolerable share of health to the 
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advanced age of 72. In 1722, in a treaise 
on the gout, &c. he first inculcated this plan ; 
and two years after greatly enlarged on the 
same subject, in his celebrated “ Essay on 
Health and Long Life.” His “ English 
Malady, or Treatise on Nervous Diseases,”’ 
which he regarded as especially prevalent in 
this country, a very popular work, published 
1733, contains a candid and judicious narra- 
tive of his own. case. 

CHEZANA/NCE. (From xegw, to go 
to stool, and avayky, necessity.) 1. Any 
thing that creates a necessity to go to stool. 

2. In P. AMgineta, it is the name of an 
ointment, with which the anus is to be 
rubbed, for promoting stools. . 

CHI/A. (From Xuws, an island where 
they were formerly propagated.) 1. A 
sweet fig of the island of Cyprus, Chio, or 
Scio. 

2. An earth from the island of Chio, for- 
merly used in fevers. 

3. A species. of turpentine. 
chia terebinthus. 

Caracus. (From Xus, the island of 
Scio.) An epithet of a collyrium, the chief 
ingredient of which was wine of Chios. 

Cur’ apus. . In Paracelsus it signifies the 
same as furunculus. 3 

Chian turpentine. See Pistacia terebinthus. 

Cura’smus. (From xiafw, to form like 
the letter X, chi.) The name of a ban- 
dage, the shape of which is like the Greek 
letter X, chi. 

CHIASTOLITE. Thename of a mi- 
neral found in Brittany and Spain, some- 
what like steatite. 

Cuia’stos. The name of a crucial band- 
age in Oribasius ; so called from its resem- 
bling the letter X, chi. 

Cura/stre. ‘The name of a bandage for 
the temporal artery. It is a double-headed 
“ yoller, the middle of which is applied to the 
side of the head, opposite to that in which 
the artery is opened, and, when brought 
round to the part affected, it is crossed upon 
the compress that is laid upon the wound, 
and then, the continuation is over the coro- 
nal suture, and under the chin; then cross- 
ing on the compress, the course is, as at the 
first, round the head, &c. till the whole roller 
is taken up. 

Cur‘sov. A spurious species of gum- 
elemi, spoken of by the faculty of Paris, 
but not known in England. 

Cui'sur. Sulphur. © | 

Curcui'na.- Contracted from China chi- 
nx. See Cinchona. 

CHICKEN. ‘The young of the galli- 
naceous order of birds, especially of the do- 
mestic fowl. See Phasianus gallus. 

CHICKEN POX. See Varicella. 

CHICKWEED. See <Alsine media. 

CHICOYNEAU, Francis, was born at 
Montpelier in 1672, the second son of a 
professor there, who becoming blind, he was 
appointed to discharge his duties, after tak- 
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ing his degrees: in medicine. Having ac~- 
quitted himself very creditably, he was 
deputed with other physicians to Marseilles 
in 1720, to devise measures for arresting the 
progress of the plague, which in the end 
almost depopulated that city. The zeal 
which he evinced on that occasion. was re- 
warded by a pension ; and onthe death of 
his father-in-law, M. Chirac, in 1731, he 
was appointed to succeed him as first phy- 
sician to the king ; and received also other 
honours previously to his death in 1752. 
He published in 1721, in conjunction with 
the other physicians, an account of the 
plague at Marseilles, in which the opinion 
is advanced, that the disease was not conta- 
gious: and haying received orders from the 
king to collect all the observations that had. 
been made concerning that disease, he drew 
up an enlarged treatise with much candour, 
and containing a mumber of useful. facts, 
which was made public in 1744. 

CHIYLBLAIN. See Pernio. 

Cari, BALSAMUM pvr. Salmon speaks, 
but without any proof, of its being brought 
from Chili. The Barbadoes tar, in which 
are mixed a few drops of the oil of aniseed, 
is usually sold for it. 

Cuitiopy/Namon. | (From x:Awo1, a thou- 
sand, and duvauts, virtue.) In Dioscorides, 
this name is given on account of its many 
virtues. An epithet of the herb Polemonium. 
Most probably the wood sage, Teucrium 
scorodonia of Linnzeus. 

Cuiniorny on, (From Avo, a thousand, 
and WvAdAor, a leaf, because of the great num- 
ber of leaflets). A name. of the milfoil. 
See Achillea millefolium. 

Cur/ton. XeaAov. 
swelled lip. 

Curmreta’cua. A variety of 

Curme’ruton. A chilblain. 

Cui/mia. See Chemisiry. 

Cumia’rer. (From xvuta, chemistry, 
and tarpos, a physician.) A physician who 
makes the science of chemistry subservient 
to the purposes of medicine. 

Ciuumo’tra taxa. Paracelsus means, by 
this word, the sublimed powder which is se- 
parated from the flowers of saline ores. 

CHI/NA.. (So named from the coun- 
try of China, from whence it was brought.) 
See Smilax China, : : 

Cuina coina. A name given to the 
Peruvian bark. 

CHINA OCCIDENTALIS. China spuria no- 
dosa; Smilax pseudo-China ; Smilax Indice 
spinosa; American or West-Indian China. 
This root is chiefly brought from Jamaica, 
in large round pieces full of knots. ° In 
scrophulous disorders, it has been preferred 
tothe oriental kind. In other cases it is of 
similar but inferior virtue. 

Cuina suprosira. See Senecio pseudochina- 


An inflamed and 


capsicum. 


Cuincurna. See Cinchona. 
Curncur'Na Carispaa. See Cinchona 
Caribea, 
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CuincHIN« DE Santa Fr’. There are se- 
veral ‘species of bark sent from Santa Fé ; 
but neither their particular natures, nor the 
trees which afford them, are yet accurately 
determined. 


CuincHINA JAMAICENSIS. See Cinchona 


Caribea. 

CHINCHINA RUBRA. See Cinchona ob- 
longifolia. 

CHINCHINA DE St. Lucia. St. Lucia 


bark. See Cinchona floribunda. 
CHINCOUGH. See Pertussis. 
CHINE’NSIS. See Citrus auran- 
tium. 


See Smilax China. 
See Pistacia terebin= 


Chinese Smilax. 

Chio turpentine. 
thus. 

Curout. In Paracelsus it is synonymous 
with furunculus. 

CHIRA/GRA. (From yep, the hand, 
and aypa, a seizure.) The gout in the 
joints of the hand. See Arthritis. 

CHIRO’NES. (From yep, the hand. ) 
Small pustules on the hand and feet, in- 
closed in{which is a troublesome worm. 

CHIRO/NIA. (From Chiron, the Cen- 
taur, who discovered its use.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2, (From xelp, thehand.) An affection 
of the hand, where it is troubled with 
chirones. / 

‘Cuinonra Centaurium. The systematic 
name of the officinal centaury. Centaurium 
minus vulgare ; Centauriwm parvum; Cen- 
taurium minus ; Libadium; Chironia— co- 
rollis quinguefidis infundibuliformibus, caule 
dichotomo, pistillo simplici, of Linnzus. 
This plant is justly esteemed to be the most 
efficacious bitter of all the medicinal plants 
indigenous to this country. It has been re- 
commended, by Cullen, as a substitute for 
gentian, and by several is thought to be a 
more ‘useful medicine. The tops of the 
centaury plant are directed for use by the 
colleges of London and Edinburgh and are 
most commonly given in infusion ; but they 
may also be taken in powder, or prepared 
into an extract. 

Cui1ro’N1um. (From Xeipwy, the Centaur, 
who is said to have been the first who healed 
them.) A malignant ulcer, callous on its 
edges, and difficult to cure. 

CHIROTHE’CA. (From xeip, the 
hand, and r:Onut, to put.) <A glove of the 
scarfskin, with the nails, which is brought off 
from the dead subject, after the cuticle is 
loosened by putrefaction, from the parts 
under it. 

CHIR'URGIA. (From xep, the hand, 
and epyov, a work ; because surgical oper- 
ations are performed by the hand.) Chi- 
rurgery, or surgery. 

Cur'ton. Xitwy. A coat, or membrane. 

Curum. (From Xws, the island where 
it was produced.) An epithet of a wine 
made at Scio. 


- Chimie. 


“water. 
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_ Cutra’sma., (From xAtaww, to make 
warm.) A warm. fomentation, 

CHLORA’SMA. (From xAwpos, green.) 
See Chlorosis. 

CHLORATE. A compound of chloric 
acid with a salifiable basis. 

CHLORIC ACID. Acidum chloricums 
“ It was first eliminated from salts contain- 
ing it by Gay Lussac, and described by him 
in his admirable memoir on iodine, publish- 
ed in the 91st volume of the Annales de 
When a current of chlorine is 
passed for some time through a solution of 
barytic earth in warm water, a substance 
called hyperoxymuriate of barytes by its 
first discoverer, Chenevix, is formed, as well 
as some common muriate. The latter is 
separated, by boiling phosphate of silver in 
the compound solution, The former may 
then be obtained by evaporation, in fine 
rhomboidal prisms. Into a dilute solution 
of this salt, Gay lLussac poured weak . 
sulphuric acid. Though he added only a 
few drops of acid, not nearly enough to 
saturate the barytes, the liquid became sensi- 
bly acid, and not a bubble of oxygen escaped. 
By continuing to add sulphuric acid with 
caution, he succeeded in obtaining an acid 
liquid entirely free from sulphuric acid and 
barytes, and not precipitating nitrate of 
silver. It was.chloric acid dissolved in 
Its characters are the following. 

This acid has no sensible smell. Its solu- 
tion in water is perfectly colourless. Its 
taste is very acid, and it reddens litmus 
without destroying the colour. It produces 
no alteration on solution of indigo in sul- 
phuric acid. Light does not decompose it. 
It may be concentrated by a gentle heat, 
without undergoing decomposition, or with- 
out evaporating. It was kept a long time 
exposed to the air without sensible diminu- 
tion of its quantity. When concentrated, it 
has something of an oily consistency. When 
exposed to heat, it is partly decomposed into 
oxygen and chlorine, and partly volatilized 
without alteration. Muriatic acid decom- 
poses it in the same way, at the common 
temperature. Sulpburous acid, and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, have the same property ; 
but. nitric acid produces no change upon it, 
Combined with ammonia, it forms a ful- 
minating salt, formerly described by M. 
Chenevix. It does not precipitate any me- 
tallic solution. It readily dissolves zinc, 
disengaging hydrogen; but it acts slowly 
on mercury. It cannot be obtained in the 
gaseous state. It is composed of 1 volume 
chlorine + 2.5 oxygen, or, by weight, of 100 
chlorine, 111.70 oxygen, if we consider the 
specific gravity of chlorine to be 2.4866. 

To the preceding account of the properties 
of chloric acid, M.Vauquelin has added the 
following. Its taste is not only acid, but 
astringent, and its odour, when concentrated, 
is somewhat pungent. It differs from chlo- 
rine, in not precipitating gelatine. When 
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paper stained with litmus is left for some 
time in contact with it, the colour is destroy- 
ed. Mixed with muriatie acid, water is 
formed, and both acids are converted into 
chlorine. Sulphurous acid is converted into 
sulphuric, by taking oxygen from the chloric 
acid, which is consequently converted into 
chlorine. 

Chloric acid combines with the bases, and 
forms the chlorates, a set of salts formerly 
known by the name of the hyperorygenated. 
muriates. ‘They may be formed either di- 
rectly by saturating the alkali or earth with 
the chloric acid, or by the old process of 
transmitting chlorine through the solutions 
of the bases, in Woolfe’s bottles. In this 
case the water is decomposed. Its oxygen 
unites to one portion of the chlorine, form- 
ing chloric acid, while its hydrogen unites to 
another portion of chlorine, forming muriatic 
acid; and hence, chlorates and muriates 
must be contemporaneously generated, and 
must be afterwards separated by-crystallis- 
ation, or peculiar methods. 

The chlorate of potassa or hyperorymuriate, 
has been long known, and may be procured 
by receiving chlorine, as it is formed, into a 
solution of potassa. When the solution is 
saturated, it may be evaporated gently, and 
the first crystals produced will be the salt 
desired, this crystallising before the simple 
muriate, which is produced at the same time 
with it. Its crystals are in shining hexaédral 
laminz, or rhomboidal plates. It is soluble 
in 17 parts of cold water; and, but very 
sparingly, in alkohol. Its taste is cooling, 
and rather unpleasant. Its specific gravity 
is 2.0. 16 parts of water, at 60°, dissolve 
one of it, and 24 of boiling water. The 
purest oxygen is extracted from this salt, by 
exposing it to a gentle red heat. One hun- 
dred grains yield about 115 cubic inches of 
gas. It consists of 9.5 chloric acid + 6 pot- 
assa= 15.5, which is the prime equivalent of 
the salt. 

The effects of this salt on inflammable 
bodies are very powerful. Rub two grains 
into powder in a mortar, add a grain of sul- 
phur, mix them well by gentle trituration, 
then collect the powder into a heap, and 
press upon it suddenly and forcibly with the 
pestle, a loud detonation will ensue. If the 
mixture be wrapped in strong paper, and 
struck with a hammer, the report will be 
still louder. Five grains of the salt, mixed 
in the same manner with two and a half of 
charcoal, will be inflamed by strong tritura- 
tion, especially if a grain or two of sulphur 
be added, but without much noise. If a 
little sugar be mixed with half its weight of 
the chlorate, and a little strong sulphuric 
acid poured on it, a sudden and vehement 
inflammation will ensue; but this experi- 
ment requires caution, as well as the follow- 
ing. To one grain of the powdered salt in 
a mortar, add half a grain of phosphorus ; it 
will detonate, with a loud report, on the 
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gentlest trituration, In this experiment the 
hand should be defended by a glove, and 
great care should be taken that none of the 
phosphorus get into the eyes. Phosphorus 
may be inflamed by it under water, putting 
into a wine glass one part of phosphorus and 
two of the chlorate, nearly filling the glass 
with water, and then pouring in, through a 
glass tube reaching to the bottom, three or 
four parts of sulphuric acid. This experi- 
ment, too, is very hazardous to the eyes. If 
olive or linseed oil be taken instead of phos- 
phorus, it may be inflamed by similar means 
on the surface of the water. This salt should 
not be kept mixed with sulphur, or perhaps 
any inflammable substance, as in this state 
it has been known to detonate spontaneous- 
ly. As it is the common effect of mixtures 
of this salt with inflammable substances of 
every kind, to take fire on being projected 
into the stronger acids, Chenevix tried 
the experiment with it mixed with diamond 
powder in various proportions, but without 
success. 

Chlorate of soda may be prepared in the 
same manner as the preceding, by substitut- 
ing soda for potassa ; but it is not easy to ob- 
tain it separate, as it is nearly as soluble as 
the’ muriate of soda, requiring only 3 parts 
of cold water. Vauquelin formed it, by 
saturating chloric acid with soda; 500 parts 
of the dry carbonate yielding 1100 parts 
of crystallized chlorate. It consists of 4 
soda, 9.5 acid=13.5,. which is its prime 
equivalent. It erystallises in square plates, 
produces a sensation of cold in the mouth, 
and a saline taste; is slightly deliquescent, 
and in its other properties resembles the 
chlorate of potassa. 

Barytes appears to be the next base in 
order of affinity for this acid. The best me- 
thod of forming it is to pour hot water on a 
large quantity of this earth, and to pass a 
current of chlorine through the liquid kept 
warm, so that a fresh portion of barytes 
may be taken up as the former is saturated. 
This salt is soluble in about four parts of 
cold water, and less of warm, and crystallises 
like the simple muriate. It may be obtain- 
ed, however, by the agency of double affi- 
nity; for phosphate of silver boiled in the 
solution will decompose the simple muriate, 
and the muriate of silver and phosphate of 
barytes being insoluble, will both fall down 
and leave the chlorate in solution alone. The 
phosphate of silver employed in this process 
must be perfectly pure, and not the least 
contaminated with copper. 

The chlorate of strontites may be obtained 
in the same manner. It is deliquescent, 
melts immediately in the mouth, and pro- 
duces cold; is more soluble in alkohol than 
the simple muriate, and crystallises in 
needles. 

The chlorate of lime, obtained in a similar 
way, is extremely deliquescent, liquefies at a 
low heat, is very soluble in alkohol, produces 
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much cold in solution, and has a sharp bitter 
taste. 

Chlorate of ammonia is formed by double 
affinity, the carbonate of ammonia decom- 
posing the earthy salts of this genus, giving 
up its carbonic acid to their base, and com- 
bining with their acid into chlorate of am- 
monia, which may be obtained. by evapora- 
tion. It is very soluble both in water and 
alkohol, and decomposed bya moderate heat, 

The chlorate of magnesia much resembles 
that of lime. 

To obtain chlorate of alumina, Chene. 
vix put some alumina, precipitated from the 
muriate, and well washed, but still moist, 
into a Woolfe’s apparatus, and treated it as 
the other earths. ‘The alumina shortly dis- 
" appeared; and on pouring sulphuric acid 
into the liquor, a strong smell of chloric acid 
was perceivable$ but on attempting to ob- 
tain the salt pure by means of phosphate of 
silver, the whole was decomposed, and. no- 
thing but chlorate of silver was found in the 
solution.” 

CHLORIC OXIDE.  Deutoxide of 
chlorine.. When sulphuric acid is poured 
upon hyper-oxymuriate of potassa in a 
wine-glass, very little effervescence takes 
place, but the acid gradually acquires an 
orange colour, anda dense yellow vapour, 
of a peculiar and not disagreeable smell, 
floats on the surface. These phenomena 
led Sir H. Davy to believe, that the substance 
extricated from the salt is held in solution 
by the acid. After various unsuccessful at- 
tempts to obtain this substance in a separate 
state, he at last succeeded by the following 
method: About 60 grains of the salt are 
triturated with a little sulphuric acid, just 
sufficient to convert them into a very solid 
paste. ‘This is put into a retort, which is 
heated by means of hot water. The water 
must never be allowed to become boiling 
hot, for fear of explosion. ‘The heat drives 
off the new gas, which may be received over 
mercury. , This new gas has a much more 
intense colour than euchlorine. . It does not 
act on mercury. Water absorbs more of it 
thay, euchlorine. Its taste is astringent. It 
destroys vegetable blues without reddening 
them., When phosphorus is introduced. into 
it, an explosion takes place. When heat is 
applied, the gas explodes with more violence, 
and producing more light than euchlorine. 
When thus exploded, two measures of it 
are converted into nearly three measures, 
which consist of a mixture of one measure 
chlorine, and two measures oxygen. Hence, 
it is composed of one atom chlorine and four 
atoms oxygen. | 

Deutoxide of chlorine has a peculiar aro- 
matic odour, unmixed with any smell of 
chlorine. A little chlorine is always ab- 
sorbed by the mercury during the explosion 
of the gas. Hence the small. deficiency of 
the resulting measure is accounted for. - At 
common temperatures none of the simple 
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combustibles which Sir H. Davy tried, de= 
composed the gas, except phosphorus. The 
taste of the aqueous solution is extremely 
astringent and corroding, leaving for a long’ 
while a very disagreeable sensation. The 
action of liquid nitric acid on the chlorate of 
potassa affords the same gas, and a ‘much 
larger quantity of this acid may be safely 
employed than of the sulphuric. But as the 
gas must be procured by solution of the salt, 
it is always mixed with about one-fifth of 
babi rie 
CHLORIDE. A compound of chlorine 
with different bodies. 

Chloride of axot. See Nitrogen. 

CHLO’/RINE. (So called from xAwpos, 
green, because it is of a green colour.) 
Oxygenated muriatic acid. “ The introduc- 
tion of this term, marks an erain chemical. 
science. It originated from the masterly re- 
searches of Sir H. Davy on the oxymuriatic 
acid gas of the French school; a substance 
which, after resisting the most powerful 
means of decomposition which his sagacity 
could invent, or his ingenuity apply, he de- 
clared to be, according to the true logic of 
chemistry, an elementary body, and not a 
compound of muriatic acid and oxygen, as 
was previously imagined, and as its name 
seemed to denote. He accordingly assigned 
to it the term chlorine, descriptive of its 
colour ; a name now generally used. The 
chloridic theory of combustion, though 
more limited in its applications to the che- 
mical phenomena of nature, than the «anti- ~ 
phlogistic of Lavoisier, may justly be re- 
garded as of equal importance to the ad- 


.vancement of the science itself.’ When we 


now survey the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1808, 1809, 1810, and 1811, we 
feel overwhelmed with astonishment at the 
unparalleled skill, labour, and sagacity, by 
which the great English chemist, in so short 
aspace, prodigiously multiplied the objects 
and resources of the science, while he pro- 
mulgated a new code of laws, flowing from 
views of ‘elementary action, equally pro- 
found, original, and sublime. The import: 
ance of the revolution produced by his re- 
searches on chlorine, will justify us in pre- 
senting a detailed account of the steps by. 
which it has been effected.. How entirely 
the: glory of this great work belongs to Sir 
H. Davy, notwithstanding some invidious 
attempts in this country to tear the well- 
earned laurel from his brow, and transfer it 
to the French chemists, we may readily 
judge by the following decisive facts. 

The second part of the Phil. Trans. for 
1809, contains researches on oxymuriatic © 
acid, its nature and combinations, by Sir H: 
Bavrys from which the followmg interesting 
extracts are taken. 

‘ In the Bakerian lecture for 1808,’ says 
he, ‘ Lhave given. an account of. the action 
of potassium. upon muriatic acid gas, by 
which more than one-third of its volume of 
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hydrogen is produced; and I have stated, 
that muriatic acid can in no instance be 
procured from oxymuriatic acid, or from 
dry muriates, unless water or its elements 
be present. 

‘ In the second volume of the Mémoires 
D’ Arcueil, Gay Lussac and Thenard have 
detailed an extensive series of facts, upon 
muriatic acid, and oxymuriatic acid. Some 
of their experiments are similar to those I 
have detailed in the paper just referred to; 
others are peculiarly their own, and of a 
very curious kind: their general conclusion 
is, that muriatic acid gas contains about one 
quarter of its weight of water; and that 
oxymuriatic acid is ‘not decomposable by any 
substances but hydrogen, or such ascan form 
triple combinations with it. 

‘ One of the most singular facts that I 
have observed on this subject, and which I 
have before referred to, is that charcoal, 
even when ignited to whiteness in oxymuria~- 
tic or muriatic acid gases, by the voltaic bat- 
tery, effects no change in them, if it has 
been, previously freed from hydrogen, by 
intense ignition in vacuo. 

‘ This experiment, which I have several 
times repeated, led me to doubt of the exist- 
ence of oxygen in that substance, which has 
been supposed to contain it, above all others, 
in a loose and active state; and to makea 
more rigorous investigation, than had hitherto 
been, attempted for its detection.’ 

He then proceeds to interrogate nature, 
with every artifice of experiment and reason- 
ing, till he finally extorts a confession of the 
true constitution of this mysterious muriatic 
essence. The above paper, and his Bakerian 
lecture, read before the Royal Society in 
Nov. and Dec. 1810, and published in the 
first part of their Transactions for 1811, 
present the whole body of evidence for the 
undecompounded nature of oxymuriatic 
acid gas, thenceforward styled chlorine ; 
and they will be studied in every enlight- 
ened age and country, as a just and splendid 
pattern of inductive Baconian logic. These 
views were slowly and reluctantly admitted 
by the chemical philosophers of Europe. 

In 1812 Sir H. Davy published his Ele- 
ments of Chemical Philosophy, containing 
a systematic account of his new doctrines 
concerning the combination of simple bodies. 
Chlorine is there placed in the same rank 
with oxygen, and finally removed from the 
class of acids. In 1813, Thenard pub- 
lished the first volume of his T'raité de Chi- 
mie Elémentatre Théorique et Pratique. This 
distinguished chemist, the fellow-labourer 
of Gay Lussac, in those able researches on 
the alkalies and oxymuriatic acid, which 
form the distinguished rivalry of the French 
school, to the brilliant career of Sir H. 
Davy, states, at p. 584. of the above vo- 
lume, the composition of oxymuriatic acid 
as follows : 


* Composition. The oxygenated _muriatic 
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gas contains the half of its volume of oxy- 
gen gas, not including that which we may 
suppose in muriatic acid. It thence follows, 
that it is formed of 1.9183 of muriatic acid, 
and 0.5517 of oxygen; for the specific gra- 
vity of oxygenated muriatic gas is 2.47, and 
that of oxygen gas 1.1034.” — ‘ Chenevix 
first determined the proportion of its con- 
stituent principles. Gay Lussac and The- 
nard determined it more exactly, and showed. 
that we could not decompose the oxygenated 
muriatic gas, but by putting it in contact 
with a body capable of uniting with the two 
elements of this gas, or with muriatic acid. 
They announced at the same time that they 
could explain all the phenomena which it 
presents, by considering it as a simple or 
as a compound body. However, this last 
opinion appeared more probable to them. 
Davy, on the contrary, embraced the first, 
admitted it exclusively, and sought to fortify 
it by experiments which are peculiar to him.’ 
p. 585. 

In the second volume of Thenard’s work, 
published in 1814, he explains the mutual 
action of chlorine and ammonia gases, solely 
on the oxygenous theory. ‘ On peut dé- 
montrer' par ce dernier procédé, que le 
gas muriatique oxigéné doit contenir la 
moitié de son volume d’oxigéne, uni 4 l’acide 
muriatique.” P. 147.—In the 4th volume, 
which appeared in 1816, we find the follow- 
ing passages: ‘ Oxygenated muriatic gas.— 
Oxygenated muriatic gas, in combining 
with the metals, gives rise to the neutral 
muriates. Now, 107.6 of oxide of. silver, 
contain 7.6 of oxygen, and absorb 26.4 of 
muriatic acid, to pass to the state of neutral 
muriate. Of consequence, 348 of this last acid 
supposed dry, and 100 of oxygen, form this 
gas. But the sp. gr. of oxygen is 1.1034, 
and that of oxygenated muriatic gas is 2.47; 
hence, this contains the half of its volume of 
oxygen.’ P. 52. 

The force of Sir H. Davy’s demonstra- 
tions, pressing for six years on the public 
mind of the French philosophers, now begins 
to transpire in a note to the above passage, 

—‘ We reason here,’ says Thenard, ‘ ob- 
viously on the hypothesis, which consists in 
regarding oxygenated muriatic gas as a 
compound body.’ This pressure of public 
opinion becomes conspicuous at the end of 
the volume. Among the additions, we have 
the following decisive evidence of the linger- 
ing attachment to the old theory of Lavoisier 
and Berthollet.—‘ A pretty considerable 
number of persons who have subscribed for 
this work, desiring a detailed explanation of 
the phenomena which oxygenated muriatic 
gas presents, on the supposition that this gas 
is a simple body, we are now going to ex- 
plain these phenomena, on this supposition, 
by considering them attentively. The oxy- 
genated muriatic gas will take the name of 
chlorine ; its combinations with phosphorus, 
sulphur, azot, metals, will be called chlo- 
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rures ; the muriatic acid, which results from 
equal parts in volume of hydrogen and oxy- 
genated muriatic gases, will be hydrochloric 
acid ; the superoxygenated muriatic acid will 
be chlorous acid; and the hyperoxygenated 
muriatic, chloric acid; the first, comparable 
to the hydriodic acid, and the last to the 
iodic acid.’ In fact, therefore, we evidently 
see, that so far from the chloridic theory 
originating in France, as has been more 
than insinuated, it was only the researches on 
iodine, so admirably conducted by Gay 
Lussac, that, by their auxiliary attack on 
the oxygen hypothesis, eventually opened the 
minds of its adherents to the evidence long 
ago advanced by Sir H. Davy. It will be 
peculiarly instructive, to give a general out- 
jine of that evidence, which has been mutila- 
ted in some systematic works on chemistry, 
or frittered away into fragments. 

Sir H. Davy subjected oxymuriatic gas 
to the action of many simple combustibles, 
as well as metals, and from the compounds 
formed, endeavoured to eliminate oxygen, 
by the most energetic powers of affinity and 
voltaic electricity, but without success, as the 
following abstract will show. 

If oxymuriatic acid gas be introduced into 
a vessel exhausted of air, containing tin, and 
the tin be gently heated, and the gas in suf- 
ficient quantity, the tin and the gas disap- 
pear, and a limpid fluid, precisely the same 
as Libavius’s liquor, is formed: If this sub- 
stance is a combination of muriatic acid and 
oxide of tin, oxide of tin ought to be sepa- 
rated from it by means of ammonia. He 
admitted ammoniacal gas over mercury to a 
small quantity of the liquor of Libavius ; 
it was absorbed with great heat, and no gas 
was generated ; a solid result was obtained, 
which was of a dull white colour ; some of 
it was heated, to ascertain if it contained 
oxide of tin ; but the whole volatilized, pro- 
ducing dense pungent fumes. 

Another experiment of the same kind, 
made with great care, and in which the am- 


‘monia was used in great excess, proved that 


the liquor of Libavius cannot be decom- 
pounded by ammonia; but that it forms a 
new combination with this substance. 

He. made a considerable quantity of the 
solid compound: of oxymuriatic acid and 
‘phosphorus by combustion, and saturated it 
‘with ammonia, by heating it in a proper re- 
ceiver filled with ammoniacal gas, on which 
it acted with great energy, producing much 
heat ; and they formed a white opaque pow- 
der. Supposing that this substance was 
composed of the dry muriates and phosphates 
of ammonia; as muriate of ammonia is very 
volatile, and asammonia is driven off from 
phosphoric acid by a heat below redness, he 
conceived that, by igniting the product ob- 
‘tained, he should procure phosphoric acid ; 
‘he therefore introduced some of the powder 
into a tube of green glass, and heated it to 
redness, out of the contact of air, by a 
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spirit lamp ; but found, to his great surprise, 
that it was not at all volatile, nor decom- 
posable at this degree of heat, and that it 
gave off no gaseous matter. 

The circumstance, that a substance com- 
posed principally of oxymuriatic acid, and 
ammonia, should resist decomposition or 
change atso high a temperature, induced 
him to pay particular attention to the pro- 
perties of this new body. 

It has been said, and taken for granted by 
many chemists, that when oxymuriatic acid 
and ammonia act upon each other, water is 
formed: he several times made the experi- 
ment, and was convinced that this is not the 
case. 

He mixed together sulphurated hydrogen 
in a high degree of purity, and oxymuriatic 
acid gas, both dried, in equal volumes. In 
this instance the condensation was not 43 
sulphur, which seemed to contain a little 
oxymuriatic acid, was formed on the sides of 
the vessel; no vapour was deposited, and 
the residual gas contained about 32 of mu- 
riatic acid gas, and the remainder was in- 
flammable. 

When oxymuriatic acid is acted upon by 
nearly an equal volume of hydrogen, a com- 
bination takes place between them, and mu- 
riatic acid gas results. When muriatic acid 
gas is acted on by mercury, or any other 
metal, the oxymuriatic acid is attracted from 
the hydrogen by the stronger affinity of the 
metal, and an oxymuriate, exactly similar 
to that formed by combustion, is produced. 

The action of water upon those com- 
pounds which have been usually considered 
as muriates, or as dry muriates, but which 
are properly combinations of oxymuriatie 
acid with inflammable bases, may be easily 
explained, according to these views of the 
subject. When water is added in certain 
quantities to Libavius’s liquor, a solid crys- 
tallized mass is obtained, from which oxide 
of tin and muriate of ammonia can be pro- 
cured by ammonia, In this case, oxygen 
may be conceived to be supplied to the tin, 
and hydrogen to the oxymuriatic acid, 

The compound formed by burning phas- | 
phorus in oxymuriatic acid, is in a similar 
relation to water. If that substance be add- 
ed to it, it is resolved into two powerful 
acids; oxygen, it may be supposed, is fur- 
nished to the phosphorus to form phosphoric 
acid, hydrogen to the qxymuriatic acid to 
form common muriatic acid gas. 

He caused strong explosions from an elec- 
trical jar to pass through oxymuriatic gas, by 
means of points of platina, for several hours 
in succession ; but it seemed not ta undergo 
the slightest change. 

He electrized the oxymuriates of phos- 
phorus and sulphur for some hours, by the 
power of the voltaic apparatus of 1000 
double plates. _ No gas separated, but a mi- 
nute quantity of hydrogen, which he was 
inclined to attribute to the presence of mois- 
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ture in the apparatus employed ; for he once 
obtained hydrogen from Libavius’s liquor by 
‘a similar operation. But he ascertained that 
this was owing to the decomposition of wa- 
ter adhering to the mercury: and in some 
late experiments made with 2000 double 
plates, in which the discharge was from pla- 
tina wires, and in which the mercury used 
for confining the liquor was carefully boiled, 
there was no production of any permanent 
elastic matter. 

Few substances, perhaps, have less claim 
to be considered as acid, than oxymuriatic 
acid. As yet we have no right to say that 
it has been decompounded ; and as its ten- 
dency of combination is with pure inflam- 
mable matters, it may possibly belong to the 
same class of bodies as oxygen. 

May it not in fact be a peculiar acidifying 
and dissolving principle, forming compounds 
with combustible bodies, analogous to acids 
containing oxygen or oxides, in their proper- 
ties and powers’of combination ; but differ- 
ing from them, in being for the most part 
decomposable by water? On this idea, mu- 
riatic acid may be considered as having hy- 
drogen for its basis, and oxymuriatic acid 
for its acidifying principle ; and, the phos- 
phoric sublimate as having phosphorus for its 
basis, and oxymuriatic acid for its acidifying 
matter ; and Libavius’s liquor, and the com- 
pounds of arsenic with oxymuriatic acid, 
may be regarded as analogous bodies. The 
combinations of oxymuriatic acid with lead, 
silver, mercury, potassium, and sodium, in 
this view, would be considered as a class of 
bodies related more to oxides than acids, in 
their powers of attraction. — Bak. Lec. 1809. 
On the Combinations of the Common Metals 

with Oxygen and Oxymuriatic Gas. 

Sir H. used in all cases small retorts of 
green glass, containing from three to six cu- 
bical inches, furnished with stop-cocks. The 
metallic substances were introduced, the re- 
tort exhausted and filled with the gas to be 
acted upon, heat was applied by means of a 
spirit lamp, and after cooling, the results 
were examined, and the residual gas ana- 
lysed. 

All the metals that he tried, except silver, 
lead, nickel, cobalt, and gold, when heated, 
burnt in the oxymuriatic gas, and the vola- 
tile metals with flame. ~ Arsenic, antimony, 
tellurium, ‘and zinc, with a white flame, 
mercury with a red flame. Tin became 
ignited to whiteness, and iron and copper to 
redness; tungsten and manganese to dull 
redness; platina was scarcely acted upon at 
the heat of fusion of the glass. 

The product from mercury was corrosive 
sublimate. That from zinc was similar in 
colour to that from antimony, but was much 
less volatile. : 

-- Silver and lead produced horn-silver and 


horn-lead ; and bismuth, butter of bismuth. 


* In acting upon metallic oxides by oxy- 
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muriatic gas, he found that those of lead, 
silver, tin, copper, antimony, bismuth, and 
tellurium, were decomposed in a heat below 
redness, but the oxides of the volatile metals 
more readily than those of the fixed ones. 
The oxides of cobalt and nickel were scarce- 
ly acted upon at a dull red heat. The red 
oxide of iron was not affected at a strong 
red heat, whilst the black oxide was readily 


‘decomposed at a much lower temperature ; 


arsenical acid underwent no change at the 
greatest heat that could be given it in the 
glass retort, whilst. the white oxide readily 
decomposed. 

In cases where oxygen was given off, it 
was found exactly the same in quantity as 
that which had been absorbed by the metal. 
Thus, two grains of red oxide of mercury ab- 
sorbed {8 of a cubical inch of oxymuriatic 
gas, and afforded 0.45 of oxygen. Two 
grains of dark olive oxide from calomel de- 
composed by potassa, absorbed about ?4, of 
oxymuriatic gas, and afforded ?4 of oxygen, 
and corrosive sublimate was produced in 
both cases. 

In the decomposition of the white oxide 
of zinc, oxygen was expelled exactly equal 
to half the yolume of the oxymuriatic acid 
absorbed. In the case of the decomposition 
of the black oxide of iron, and the white 
oxide of arsenic, the changes that occurred 
were of a very beautiful kind; no oxygen 
was given off in either case, but butter of 
arsenic and arsenical acid formed in one in- 
stance, and the ferruginous sublimate and 
red oxide of iron in the other. . 
General Conclusions and Observations, illus~ 

trated by Experiments. aa 

Oxymuriatic gas combines with inflam- 

mable bodies, to form simple binary com- 
pounds; and in these cases, when it. acts 
upon oxides, it either produces the expulsion. 
of their oxygen, or causes it to enter into 
new combinations. 
_ If it be said that the oxygen arises from 
the decomposition of the oxymuriatic gas, 
and not from the oxides, it may. be asked, 
why it is always the quantity contained in 
the oxide ? and why in some cases, as those 
of the peroxides of potassium and sodium, 
it bears no relation to the quantity of gas? . 

If there existed any acid matter in oxy- 
muriatic gas, combined with oxygen, it ought 
to be exhibited in the fluid compound of one 
proportion of phosphorus, and two of oxy- 
muriatic gas; for this, on such an assump- 
tion, should consist of muriatic acid (on 
the old hypothesis, free from water) and 
phosphorous acid ; but this substance has no 
effect on litmus paper, and does not act un-. 
der common circumstances, on fixed alkaline 
bases, such as dry lime or magnesia. Oxy- 
muriatic gas, like oxygen, must be combined 
in large quantity. with peculiar inflammable 
matter, to form acid matter. In its union 
with hydrogen, it instantly reddens the driest 
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litmus paper,, though a gaseous body. Con- 
trary to acids, it expels oxygen from prot- 
oxides, and combines with peroxides, 

When. potassium is burnt in oxymuriatic 
gas, a. dry compound is obtained. If potas- 
sium combined with oxygen is employed, 
the whole of the oxygen is expelled, and the 
same compound formed. [It is contrary to 
sound logic to say, that this exact quantity 
of oxygen is given off from a body. not 
known to be eompound, when we are. cer- 
tain of its existence in another ; and _all the 
cases are parallel. 

Scheele explained the bleaching powers of 
the. oxymuriatic gas, by supposing that it 
destroyed colours by combining with pblo- 
giston. Berthollet considered. it as acting 
by supplying oxygen. He made an, experi- 
ment, which seems to proye that the pure 
gas is ineapable of altering vegetable co- 
Jours, aud that its operation in bleaching de- 
pends entirely upen its property of decom- 
posing water, and liberating its oxygen. 

He filled a glass globe, containing dry 


powdered muriate of lime, with oxymuriatic. 


gas. Heintroduced some dry paper tinged 
with litmus that had been just heated, into 
another, globe containing dry muriate of 
lime: after some time this globe was ex- 
hausted, and then connected with the glohe 
containing the oxymuriatic gas, and by an 
appropriate set of stop-cocks, the paper was 
exposed to the action of the gas. No change 
of colour. took place, and after two days 
there was scarcely a perceptible alteration. 

Some similar paper dried, introduced into 
gas. that had not been exposed to muriate of 
lime, was instantly rendered white. 

It. is generally stated in chemical books, 
that oxymuriatic gas is capable of being con- 
densed and erystallised at alow temperature. 
He found by several experiments that this is 
not.the case. The solution of oxymuriatic 
gas in water freezes more readily than pure 
water, but the pure gas dried by muriate of 
lime undergoes no change whatever, at a 
temperature of 40 below O° of Fahrenheit. 
The mistake seems to have arisen from the 
exposure of the gas to cold in bottles con- 
taining moisture. 

He attempted to decompose boracic and. 
phosphoric acids by oxymuriatic gas, but 
without. success ; from which it seems proba- 
ble, that the attractions of boracium and 
phosphorus for oxygen are stronger than for 
oxymuriatic gas. And from the experiments 
already detailed, iron and arsenic are analo- 
gous in this respect, and probably some other. 
metals. 

Potassium, sodium, calcium, strontium, 
barium, zine, mercury, tin, lead, and proba- 
bly silver, antimony, and gold, seem to have. 
a stronger attraction for oxymuriatic . gas 
than for oxygen.. 4 

‘ To call a body which is not known to. 
contain oxygen, and which.cannot. contain, 
muriatic acid, oxymuriatic acid, is contrary 
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to the principles. of that nomenclature in 
which it, is adopted ;, and an alteration of it 
seems necessary to assist the progress of dis- 
cussion, and to diffuse just ideas on the sub- 
ject. If the great discoverer of this sub- 
stance had signified it by any simple name, 
it would. have been proper. to have. recurred 
to it; but dephlogisticated marine acid is a 
term which can hardly be adopted in. the 
present advanced era of the science. 

‘ After consulting some of the most emi- 
nant chemical.philosophers in this country, 
it has been judged mest proper to suggest.’ 
name founded upon one. of its obvious an: 
characteristic properties — its colour, and ts 
call it chlorine or chioric gas. 

‘ Should it hereafter be discovered to bé 
compound, and even to contain. oxygen, this 
name ean imply no error, and cannot. neces- 
sarily require achange. 

‘ Most of the salts which have been. called 
muriates, are not known. to contain.any mu- 
riatic acid, or any oxygen. Thus, Libavius’s 
liquor, though converted. into a, muriate. by. 
water, contains only tin and oxymuriatic gas, 
and horn-silyer, seems. incapable of being 
converted into a true muriate.’ — Bak. Lec. 
18iL 

We shall now exhibit a summary view. of 
the preparation and. properties of chlorine. 

Mix in a mortar 3 parts.of common. salt 
and 1 of black oxide of. manganese. Intro- 
duce them into a_ glass retort, and. add 2 
parts of sulphuric acid. Gas will issue, 
which must be colleeted in the. water-pneu- 
matic trough. <A gentle heat. will favour its 
extrication. In practice, the above. pasty-con- 
sistenced mixture is apt.to boil over into, the 
neck, A mixture of liquid muriatic acid 
and manganese is therefore more convenient 
for the production of chlorine. Avery 
slight heat is adequate to its. expulsion from. 
the retort. Instead of manganese, red 
oxide of mercury, or puce-coloured oxide 
of lead, may be employed. 

This gas, as. we haye already remarked, is. 
of a greenish-yellow colour, easily recogniz- 
ed by day-light, but. scarcely distinguishable 
by that of candles. Its odour and iaste are 
disagreeable, strong, and so characteristic, 
that it is impossible to mistake it. for any 
other gas. When we breathe it, even much 
diluted. with air, it occasions a. sense of 
strangulation, constriction of the. thoragz, and, 
a copious discharge from the nostrils. If 
respired in larger quantity, it. excites violent 
coughing, with spitting of blood, and.would. 
speedily destroy the individual, amid violent. 
distress. Its specific gravity is 2,4733.. This. 
is better inferred from the specific. gravities 
of hydrogen and muriatic acid: gases, than. 
from the direct weight of chlorine, from, the. 
impossibility of confining it over. mercury. 
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if from twice the specific gravity: of muriatic 
gas = 2.5427, we subtract that of hydro- 
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gen = 0.0694,. the” difference 2.4733 is’ the 
sp. gr. of chlorine. 100 cubic imches at 
mean pressure and teniperature weigh 75} 
grains. See Gas. | 

In its perfectly dry state, it has no effect 
on dry vegetable colours. With the aid-of 
a little moisture, it bleaches them ‘into a 
yellowish-white. Scheele first remarked this 
bleaching property ; Berthollet applied it to 
the art of bleaching in France; and from 
him Mr. Watt introduced its use into Great 
Britain. j ‘ 

If a lighted wax taper be immersed rapid- 
ly into this. gas,it consumes very fast, with a 
dull reddish flame, and much smoke. The 
taper will not burn at. the surface of the gas. 
Hence, if slowly introduced, it is apt to be 
extinguished. The alkaline metals, as well 
as copper, tin, arsenics zinc, antimony, in 
fine lamine or filings, spontaneously burn 
in chlorine. Metallic chlorides result. Phos- 
phorus also takes fire at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and is converted into a chloride. Sul- 
phur may be melted in the gas without tak- 
ing fire. It forms a liquid chloride, of a 
reddish colour. When dry, it is not altered 
by any change of temperature. Enclosed 
ina phial with a little moisture, it concretes 
into crystalline needles, at 40° Fahr. 

According to Thenard, water condenses, 
at the temperature of 68° F. and at 29.92 
barom. 14 times:its volume of chlorine, and 
forms agueous: chlorine, formerly called 
liquid oxymuriatic acid. This combination 
is. best: made in the second bottle of a 
Woolfe’s apparatus, the first being charged 
with a little water, to intercept the muriatic 
acid gas,. while the’ third bottle may contain 
potassa-water or milk of lime, to condense 
the superfluous gas. Thenard says, that 
a kilogramme of salt. is sufficient for saturat- 
ing from 10 to 12 litres’ of water. These 
measures correspond to. 24 Ibs. avoirdupois, 
and to from 21 to 25 pints English. There is 
an ingenious apparatus for making aqueous: 
chlorine,. described in Berthollet’s Elements 
of Dyeing, voli. i. ; which, however, the: 
happy substitution of slaked lime for water, 
by Mr. Charles Tennant. of Glasgow,. has 
superseded, forthe purposes of manufacture. 
It congeals by cold at 40° Fahr. and affords 
crystallised plates, of a deep yellow, contain- 
ing a.less proportion of water than the liquid 
combination.. Hence when: chlorine is pass- 
ed into water at temperatures under 40°, the 
liquid finally becomes a concrete mass, which’ 
at. agentie heat. liquefies with effervescence, 
from. the escape of the: excess of chlorine. 
When. steam and chlorine are passed toge- 
ther through.a red-hot porcelain tube, they 
are converted:into muriatic acid and oxygen. 
A like result. is-obtained by exposing aque- 
ous-chlorine to the solar rays;, with this dif- 
ference,,.that.a little chlorie acid is formed. 
Hence.aqueous:chlerine shotid be kept in a 
-dark-place. Aqueous. chlorine attacks al- 


napst. all the metals at’ an-ordinary tempera 
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ture, forming: muriates or chlorides, and heat 
is evolved. Ithas the smell, taste, and co= 
lour of chlorine; and acts, like it; on veges 
table and animal colours. Its taste is some-, 
what astringent, but not-in the least degree 
acidulous. . 
When we put in a perfectly dark place, at 
the ordinary temperature, a mixture of chlo- 
rine and hydrogen, it experiences. no kind of, 
alteration, even in the space of a great. many 
days. But if, at the same low temperature, 
we expose the mixture to the diffuse lightof. 
day, by degrees the two gases enter into 
chemical combination, and form muriatic 
acid gas. There is no change in the volume 
of the mixture; but the change of its nature 
may be proved, by its rapid absorbability by 
water, its not exploding by the lighted taper, 
and. the disappearance of the chlorine hue. 
To produce the complete discoloration, we 
must expose the mixture finally for a few 
minutes to the sunbeam. If exposed at first 
to this intensity of light, it explodes with 
great violence,-and: instantly forms muriatic 
acid gas. The same explosive combination 
is produced by the electric spark and the 
lighted: taper. Thenard says, a heat of 
3929 is sufficient to cause the explosion. 
The propér proportion is an equal volume: 
of each gas, - Chlorine and nitrogen com- 
bine into a remarkable detonating com- 
pound, by exposing. the former gas to @ 
solution of an ammoniacal salt. Chlorine’ 
is the most powerful agent: for destroying. 
contagious miasmata. The. disinfecting 
phials of Morveau evolve this gas.”"— Ure. 
CHLORITE. A mineral usually fria- 
ble or very easy to pulverize, composed of a 
multitude of little spangles, or shining smalb 
grains, falling.to powder under the pressure 
of the fingers. There are four sub-species. 
1L. Chlorite earth, In green, glimmering, 
and somewhat pearly seales, with a shining), 
green streak. 
2. Common chlorite. A massive mineral 
of ablackish-green colour, a shining lustre, 
and a foliated fracture passing into earthy. 
3. Chilorite slate. A massive, blackish- 
green mineral, with a resinous lustre, and 
curve slaty or scaly-foliated fracture. 
4. Foliated chlorite. Colour between 
mountain and blackish-green. rian 
CHLORIODATE. A compound of. 
the -chloriodic acid with a salifiable basis. 
CHLORIODE ACID. Acidum chlo- 
riodatum. See Chloriodic acid. Re 
CHLORIODIC ACID. Aciduny chlo-: 
riodicum. Chloriodeacid. Sir H. Davyformed 
it, by admitting. chlorine in excess to known, 
quantities of iodine, in vessels exhausted. of 
air, and repeatedly heating. the sublimate. 
Operating in this way, he found that iodine 
absorbs less than one-third of its weight of 
chlorine. Ly zn ites actit 
Chloriodic-acid is a very volatile substance, 
formed by the sublimation of iodine: in a 
great excess of: chlorine, is of a bright. 
< 
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yellow colour ; when fused it becomes of 2 
deep orange, bn when rendered elastic, it 
forms a ‘deep orange-coloured gas. It is 
capable of combining with much_ iodine 
when they are: hénted: together ; its colour, 
becomes, in consequence, deeper, and the 
chloriodic acid and the iodine rise together 
in the elastic state. The solution of the 
chloriodic acid in water, likewise dissolves 
large quantities of iodine, so that it is pos- 
sible to obtain a fluid containing very differ- 
ent proportions of iodine and chlorine. 

When two bodies so similar in their cha- 
racters, and in the compounds they form, as 
iodine and chlorine, act upon substances at 
the same time, it is difficult, Sir H. observes, 
to form a judgment of the different parts 
that they play in the new chemical arrange- 
ment produced. It appears most probable, 
that the acid property of the chloriodic com- 
pound depends upon the combination of’ the 
two bodies ; and its action upon solutions of 
the alkalies and the earths may be easily ex- 
plained, when it is considered that chlorine 
has a greater tendency than iodine to form 
double compounds with the metals, and that 
iodine has ‘a greater tendency than chlorine 
to form triple compounds with oxygen and 
the metals. 

A triple compound of this kind with so- 
dium may exist in sea water, and would be se- 
parated with the first crystals that are formed 
by its evaporation. Hence,’ it may exist in 
common salt. Sir H. Davy ascertained, by 
feeding birds with bread soaked with water, 
holding some of it in solution, that it is not 
poisonous like iodine itself. — Ure’s Ch. Dict.. 

CHLORO-CARBONOUS ACID. 
‘¢.'The term chloro-carbonic which has been 
given to this compound is incorrect, leading 
to the belief of its being a compound of chlo- 
rine and acidified charcoal, instead of being 
a compound of chlorine and the protoxide of 
charcoal. Chlorine has no immediate action 
on carbonic oxide, when they are exposed to 
each other in common day-light over mercu- 
ry: not even when the electric spark is 
passed through them. Experiments made by 
Dr. John Davy, in the presence of his 


brother Sir H. Davy, prove that they com-’ 


bine rapidly when exposed to the direct solar 
beams, and one volume of each is condensed 
into one volume of the compound. . The re- 
sulting gas possesses very curious properties, 
approaching to those of an acid. From the 
peculiar potency of the sunbeam in effect- 
ing this combination, Dr. Davy called it 
phosgene gas. The constituent gases, dried 


over muriate of lime, ought to be introduced ' 


from separate reservoirs into an exhausted 
globe, perfectly dry, and exposed for fifteen 
minutes to bright sunshine, or for twelve 
hours to day-light. The colour of the chlo- 
rine disappears, and on opening the stop- 
cock belonging to the globe under mercury 
recently boiled, ‘an absorption | of one-half 
the ‘gaseous’ volume’ is indicated. The ‘ree 
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sulting gas possesses properties perfectly 
distinct from those belonging to either car- 
bonie oxide or chlorine. 

It does not fume in the atmosphere. Its 
odour is different from that of chlorine, 
something like that which might be imagin- 
ed to result from the smell of chlorine com- 
bined with that of ammonia. It is in fact 
more intolerable and suffocating than chlo- 
rine itself, and affects the eyes in a peculiar 
manner, producing a rapid flow of tears, and 
occasioning painful sensations. 

It reddens dry litmus paper; and con- 
denses four volumes of ammonia into a 
white salt, while heat is evolved. This am- 
moniacal compound is neutral, has no odour, 
but a pungent saline taste ; is deliquescent, 
decomposable by the liquid mineral acids, 
dissolves without effervescing in’ vinegar, 
and sublimes unaltered in muriatic, carbo- 
nic, and sulphurous acid gases. © Sulphuric 
acid resolves it into carbonic and muriatic 
acids,‘ in the proportion of two in volume of 
the latter, and one of the former. Tin, zinc, 
antimony, and arsenic, heated in chloro-car- 
bonous acid, abstract the chlorine, and leave 
the carbonic oxide expanded to its originat 
volume. There’ is neither ignition nor ex- 
plosion takes place, though the action of the 
metals is rapid. Potassium ‘acting on the 
compound gas produces a solid chloride and 
charcoal. White oxide of zinc, with chloro- 
carbonous acid, gives a metallie chloride, and 
carbonic-acid. Neither sulphur, phosphorus, 
oxygen, nor hydrogen, though aided by heat, 
produce any change on the acid gas. But 
oxygen and hydrogen together, in due pro- 
portions, explode in it; or mere exposure 
to water converts it into muriati¢ and car= 
bonic acid gases. 

From its completely neutralising ammo- 
nia, which carbonic acid does not; from its 
separating carbonic acid from the subcarbo- 
nate of this alkali, while itself is not separa 
ble by the acid gases or acetic acid, and its 
reddening vegetable blues, there can be no 
hesitation in pronouncing the chloro-carbo~ 
nous compovind to be an acid. Its saturating 
powers indeed surpass every other substance. 
None condenses so large a proportion of 
ammonia. © 

One measure of alcohol condenses twelve 
of chlore-carbonous gas without decompos- 
ing it; and acquires the peculiar odour and 
power of affecting the eyes. 

To prepare the gas in a pure state, a good 
air-pump is required, perfectly tight stop- 
cocks, dry gases, and dry vessels. Its speci- 
fic gravity may be inferred from the spécific 
gravities of its constituents, of whichit is the 
sum, Hence 2.4733 + 0.9722 = 3.4455, 
is the specific gravity of chloro-carbonous 
gas; and 100 cubic inches weigh 105.15: 
grains. It appears. that when hydrogen, 
carbonic oxide, and chlorine, mixed *in 
equal volumes, are exposed to light, muria- 
tic and chloro-carbohous acids are formed, 
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in equal proportions, indicating an equa lip 
of affinity. 

The paper in the Phil. Trans. for 1812, 
from which the preceding facts are taken, 
does honour to the school of Sir H. Davy. 
Gay lLussac and Thenard, as well as 
Dr. Murray, made controversial investiga- 
tions on the subject at yhe same time, but 
without success. Thenard has, however, 
recognized its distinct existence and proper- 
ties, by the name of carbo-muriatic acid, in 
the 2d volume of his. System, published in 
1814, where he considers it as a compound 
of muriatic and carbonic acids, resulting 
from the mutual actions of the oxygenated 
muriatic acid and carbonic oxide.”—Ure. - 

CHLOROCYANIC ACID. <Acidum 
chloro--cyanicum. Chloroprussic acid. ‘* When 
hydrocyanic acid is mixed with chlorine, it 
acquires new properties. Its odour is much 
increased. It no longer forms prussian blue 
with solutions of iron, but a green precipi- 
tate, which becomes blue by the addition of 
sulphurous acid. Hydrocyanic acid thus 
altered had acquired the name of exyprussic, 
bécause it was supposed to have acquired 
oxygen. Gay. Lussac subjected. it to a 
minute examination, and found that it was a 
compound of equal volumes of chlorine and 
cyanogen, whence he proposed to distinguish 
it by the name of chlorocyanic acid... To 
prepare this compound, he passed a current 
of chlorine into solution of hydrocyanic acid, 
till it destroyed the colour of sulphate of 
indigo; and by agitating the.liquid with 
mercury, he deprived it of the excess of 
chlorine. By distillation, afterwards, in a 
moderate heat, an elastic fluid is disengaged 
which possesses the properties formerly as- 
signed to oryprussic acid. This, however, is 
not pure chlorocyanic acid, but a mixture of 
it with carbonic acid, in proportions which 
vary so much, as to make it difficult to de- 
termine them. 

When bydrocyanic acid is supersaturated 
with chlorine, and the excess of this last is 
removed by mercury, the liquid contains 
chlorocyanic and muriatic acids. Having 
put mercury into a glass jar until it was 3- 4ths 
full, he filled it completely with that. acid 
liquid, and inverted the jar in a vessel of 
mercury. On exhausting the receiver of an 
air-pump containing this vessel, the mercury 
sunk in the jar, in consequence of the elastic 
fluid disengaged. By degrees the liquid itself 
was entirely expelled, and, swam on the mer- 
cury on the outside. On admitting the air 
the liquid could nog enter the tube, but only. 
the mercury, and the whole elastic fluid con- 
densed, except a small bubble. Hence it 
was concluded that chlorocyanic acid was not 
a permanent gas, and that, 1 in order to remain 
gaseous under the pressure of the air, it must 
be mixed with another gaseous substance. 

The mixture of chlorocyanic and carbonic 
acids, has the following properties. It is 
colourless. Its smell is very strong. A 
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very small quantity of it irritates the pituitory 
membrane, and occasions tears. — It reddens 
litmus, is net inflammable, and does not de- 
tonate when mixed with twice its bulk of 
oxygen or hydrogen. Its density, determined 
by calculation, is 2.111. Its aqueous solu- 
tion does not precipitate nitrate of silver, nor 
barytes water. The alkalies absorb-it rapidly, 
but an excess of them is necessary to destroy 
its odour. If we then add an acid, a strong 
effervescence of carbonic acid is produced, 
and the odour of chlorocyanic acid is no 
longer perceived. If we add an excess of 
lime to the acid solution, ammonia is disen- 
gaged in abundance. To obtain the green 
precipitate from solution of iron, we must 
begin by mixing chlorocyanic acid with that 
solution. We then add a little potassa, and 
at last a little acid. If we add the alkali 
before the iron, we obtain no green precipi- 
tate. 

Chlorocyanic acid exhibits with potassium 
almost the same phenomena as cyanogen. 
The inflammation is equally slow, and the 
gas diminishes as much in volume.” —JUre. ' 

CHLOROPHANE. A _ violet fluor 
spar-found in Siberia. 

CHLOROPHILE. . The name lately 
given by Pelletier and Caventou to the 
green matter of the leaves of plants. They 
obtained it by pressing, and then washing 
in water, the substance of many leaves, and 
afterwards treating it with alkohol. -A 
matter was dissolved, which, when separated 
by evaporation, and purified by washing in 
hot water, appeared as a deep green resinous 
substance. It dissolves entirely’in alkohol, 
zther, oils, or alkalies; it is not altered by 
exposure to air; it is softened by heat, but 
does not melt; it burns with flame; and 
leaves a bulky coal.. Hot water slightly 
dissolves it. Acetic acid is the only acid 
that dissolves it in great quantity. If an 
earthy or metallic salt be mixed with the 
alkoholic solution, and then alkali or alkaline 
subcarbonate be added, the oxide or earth is 
thrown down in combination with much of 
the green substance, forming a lake. These — 
Jakes appear moderately permanent when 
exposed to the air. It is supposed to be a 
peculiar proximate principle. 

CHLOROPRUSSIC ACID. 
Chlorocyanic acid. 

CHLORO’‘SIS. (From xAwpos, green, 
pale ; from xAoa, or xAon, herba virens : and 
hence xAwpacua and xAwpiacis, viror, pallor; 
so called fromthe yellow-greenish look those 
have who are affected with its ) Febris alba ; 
Febris amatoria ; Icterus albus ; Chlorasma. 
The green-sickness. A genus of disease in 
the class Cacherie; and order Impetigines of 
Cullen... It-is a disease which affects young 
females who labour under a retention or 
suppression of the menses, Heaviness, 
listlessness to motion, fatigue on the least 
exercise, palpitations of the heart, pains in 
the back, loins, and hips, flatulency and 
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acidities in the stomach and bowels, a pre- 
ternatural appetite for chalk, lime, and 
various other absorbents, together with many 
dyspeptic symptoms, usually attend on this 
disease. As itadvances.-in its progress, the 
face becomes pale, or assumes a yellowish 
hue ; the whole body is flaccid, and like- 
wise pale ; the feet are affected with oedema- 
tous swellings; the breathing is much hur- 
ried by any considerable exertion of the 
body; the pulse is quick, but small; and the 
erson is apt to be affected with many of the 
. symptoms of hysteria. To procure a flow 
of the menses, provesin some cases a very 
difficult matter ; and where the disease has 
been of long standing, various morbid af- 
fections of the viscera are often brought on, 
which at length prove fatal. Dissections of 
those who have died of chlorosis, have 
usually shewn the ovaria to be in a scirrhous, 
or dropsical state. In some cases, the liver, 
spleen, and mesenteric glands, haye likewise 
been found in a diseased state. 

The cure is to be attempted by increasing 
the tone of the system, and exciting the 
action of the uterine vessels. The first may 
be effected by a generous nutritive diet, with 
the moderate use of wine; by gentle and 
daily exercise, particularly on horse-back ; 
by agreeable company, to amuse and quiet 
the mind; and by tonic medicines, especially 
the preparations of iron, joined with myrrh, 
&c. Bathing will likewise help much to 
strengthen them, if the temperature of the 
‘bath be made gradually lower, as the patient 
bears it; and sometimes drinking the mine- 
ral chalybeate waters may assist. The bowels 
must be kept regular, and occasionally a 
gentle emetic will prepare for the tonic plan. 
The other object of stimulating the uterine 
vessels may be attained by the exercises of 
walking and dancing ; by frequent. friction 
of the lower extremities ; by the pediluvium,” 
hip-bath, &c.; by electric shocks, passed 
through the region of the uterus; by active 
purgatives, especially those formule con- 

_ taining aloes, which acts particularly on the 
rectum. These means may be resorted to 
with more probability of success, when there 
appear efforts of the system to produce the 
discharge, the general health having been 
previously improved. Various remedies have 
been dignified with the title of emmena- 
gogues, though mostly little to be depended 
on, as madder, &c. In obstinate cases, the 
tinetura lytte, or savine, may be tried, but 
with proper caution, as the most likely to 
avail. 

CHLOROUS ACID. — Acidum chloro- 
sum. See Chlorous oxide. 

* CHLOROUS OXIDE. Euchorine, 
Protoxide of chlorine. To prepare it, put 
chlorate of potassa into a small retort, and 
pour in twice as much muriatic acid as will 
cover it, diluted with an equal volume of 
water, By the application of a gentle heat, 
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the gas is evolved. It must be collected over 
mercury. ree 

Its tint is much more lively, and more 
yellow than chlorine, and hence its disco- 
verer named it euchlorine. Its smell is 
peculiar, and approaches to that of burnt 
sugar. It is not respirable. It is soluble 
in water, to which it gives a lemon colour. 
Water absorbs 8 or 10 times its volume of 
this gas. Its specific gravity is to that of 
common air nearly as 2.40 to 1; for 100 
cubic inches weigh, according to Sir H. 
Davy, between 74 and 75 grains. If the 
compound gas result from 4 volumes of 
ehlorine + 2 of oxygen, weighing 12.1154, 
which undergo a condensation of one-sixth, 
then the specific gravity comes out 2,423, 
in accordance with Sir H.Davy’s experi- 
ments. He found that 50 measures deto- 
nated in a glass tube over pure mercury, 
lost their brilliant colour, and became 60 
measures, of which 40 were chlorine and 20 
oxygen. 

This gas must be collected and examined 
with much prudence, and in very small quan- 
tities. A gentle heat, even that of the hand, 
will cause its explosion, with such force as 
to burst thin glass, From this facility of 
decomposition, it is not easy to ascertain the 
action of combustible bodies upon it. None 
of the metals that burn in chlorine act upon 
this gas at common temperatures ; but when 
the oxygen is separated, they then inflame in 
the chlorine. This may be readily exhibited, 
by first introducing into the protoxide a lit- 
tle Dutch foil, which will not be even tar- 
nished ; but on applying a heated glass tube 
to the gas in the neck of the bottle, decom- 
position instantly takes place, and the foil 
burns with brilliancy. When already in 
chemical union, therefore, chlorine has a 
stronger attraction for oxygen than for me- 
tals ; but when insulated, its affinity for the 
latter is predominant. Protoxide of chlo- 
rine has no action on mercury, but chlo- 
rine is rapidly condensed by this metal into 
ealomel. ‘Thus, the two gases may be com- 
‘pletely separated. When phosphorus is in- 
troduced into the protoxide, it instantly 
burns, as it would do in a mixture of two 
volumes of chlorine and one of oxygen; and 
a chloride and acid of phosphorus result. 
Lighted taper and burning sulphur likewise 
instantly decompose it. When the protoxide 
freed from water is made to act on dry vege- 
table colours, it gradually destroys them, but 
first gives to the blues a tint of red; from 
which, from its absorbability by water, and 
the strongly acrid taste of the solution ap- 
proaching to sour, it may be considered as ap- 
proximating to an acid in its nature.” — Ure. 

Chlorure of iodine. The chloriodic acid. 

CHNUS. (From xyvave, to grind, or 
rasp.) 1, Chaff; Bran. 

2, Fine wool, or lint, which is, as it were, 
rasped from lint. . . 
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Cuo’ana, (Xoava,a funnel; from yew, 
to pour out.) 1. A funnel. 

2. The infundibulum of the kidney and 
brain. 

Cuo’anus. A furnace made like a funnel, 
for melting metals. 

CHO’COLATE. (Dr. Alston says this 
word is‘compounded of two Indian words, 
choco, sound, and atte, water; because of 
the ‘noise made in its preparation.) An 
article of diet prepared from the cacao-nut ; 
highly nourishing, particularly when boiled 
with milk and eggs. It is frequently re- 
commended as a restorative in cases of ema- 
ciation and consumption. See Theobroma 


eacao. 
Chocolate-tree. See Theobroma cocao. 
‘Cua@'nicis. (From xXotvixs, the nave of 


a wheel.) The trepan; so‘called by Galen 
and P. Agineta. | 


_ Cua’Raves. (From xolpos, a swine.) 
The same as scrofula. 
Cua@rapotr’tHRON. (From xolpos, a 


swine, ‘and oAc@pos, destruétion ; so named 
from. its being dangerous if eaten by hogs.) 
Hogbane.. Aname in Aétius for the Xan- 
thium, or louse-bur. 
’ CHOI’RAS. (From xorpos, a swine; so 
ealled because hogs are diseased with it.) 
See Scrofula. 
Choke damp. The name given by miners 
to a noxious air. See Carbonic acid. 
Cuo'tapes. (From xoA7, the bile.) So 
the smaller intestines are called, because 
they contain bile. 


CHOLAEUS. (xodatos, bilious.) Bi- 
liary. . 
Cuota’co. See Cholas. 


CHOLAGO’GA. (From xoAz, bile, 
and ayw, to evacuate.) Cholegon. By 
cholagogues, the ancients. meant only such 
purging medicines as expelled the internal 
feces, which resembled the cystic bile in 
their yellow colour, and other properties. 


Cuo’nas. (From xoAn, the bile.) Cho- 
lago. All the cavity of the right hypochon- 


drium and part of the neighbourhood, is so 
called, because it contains the liver which is 
the strainer of the gall. 

CHO’LE. XodAy. The bile. 

CHOLE’DOCHUS. (From xo0A7; bile, 
and bSexouat, to receive; receiving or 
retaining the gall.) The receptacle of 
bile. 

- Cuotxpocuus puctus. Ductus communis 
choledochus. The common biliary duct, 
which conveys both cystic and hepatic bile 
into the intestinum. duodenum. 

Cuour’con. See Cholagoga. 
CHOLERA. (Celsus derives it from 
xoAn, and few, literally a flow of bile, and 

Trallian, from xoAas, and few, intestinal 
flux.) Diarrhea cholerica; Felliflua passio. 
A genus of disease arranged by Cullen in 
the class Neuroses, and order Spasmi. It is 
a purging and vomiting of bile, with anxiety, 
painful gripings, spasms of the abdominal 
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muscles, ‘and those of the calves of ‘the legs. 
There are two species of this genus: 1. Cho- 
lera spontanea, which happens, in hot sea- 
sons, without any manifest cause. 2. Cho- 
lera accidéentalis, which occurs after the use 
of food that digests slowly, and irritates. 
In warm climates it is met with at all seasons 
of the year, and its occurrence is very fre- 
quent; but in England, and other cold ‘cli- 
mates, it is apt to be most prevalent in the 
middle of summer, particularly in the month 
of August; and the violence of the disease 
has usually been observed to be greater in — 
proportion ‘to the intenseness of the heat. 
It usually comes on with soreness, pain, 
distension, and flatulency in the stomach 
and intestines, succeeded quickly by a severe 
and frequent vomiting, and purging of bi- 
lious matter, heat, thirst, a hurried respir- 
ation, and frequent but weak and fluttering 
pulse. When the disease is not violent, 
these symptoms, after continuing for a day 
or two, cease gradually, leaving the patient 
in a debilitated and exhausted state; but 
where the disease proceeds with much vio-~ 
lence, there arises great depression of 
strength, with cold clammy sweats, con- 
siderable anxiety, a hurried and short respir- 
ation, and hiccups, with a sinking, and 
irregularity of the pulse, which quickly 
terminate in death; an event that not un- 
frequently happens within the space of 
twenty-four hours. . 

The appearances generally observed on 
dissection are, a quantity of bilious matter 
in the prime vit; the ducts of the liver 
relaxed and distended; and several of the 
viscera have been found displaced, probably 
by the violent vomiting. In the early period 
of the disease, when the strength is not 
much exhausted, the object is to lessen the 
irritation, and facilitate the discharge of the 
bile, by tepid demulcent liquids, frequently 
exhibited. It will likewise be useful to 
procure a determjnation to the surface by 
fomentations to the abdomen, the pedilu- 
vium, or even the warm bath. But where 
the symptoms are urgent, and the patient 
appears rapidly sinking from the continued 
vomiting, violent pain, &c. it is necessary 
to give opium freely, but in a small bulk; 
from one to three grains, or even more, in 
a table spoonful of linseed infusion, or with 
an effervescing saline draught ; which must 
be repeated at short intervals, every hour 
perhaps, till relief beobtained. _ Sometimes, 
where the stomach could not be got to 
retain the opium, it has answered in the 
form of clyster; or a liniment containing it 
may be rubbed into the abdomen; or a 
blister, applied over the stomach, may lessen - 
the irritability of that organ. Afterwards 
the bile may be allowed to evacuate itself 
downwards ; or mild aperients, or clysters, 
given, if necessary, to promote its discharge. 
When the urgent symptoms are relieved, 
the strength must be restored by gentle 
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tonics, asthe aromatic bitters, calumba, and 
the like, with .a light nutritious diet: 
strong toast and water is the best drink, or 
a little burnt brandy may be added if there 
is much languor. Exposure to cold must 
be carefully, avoided, particularly keeping 
the abdomen and the feet warm;.and great 
attention is necessary to regulate the bowels, 
and procure a regular discharge of bile, lest 
a relapse should happen. | It will also be 
proper to examine the state of the abdomen, 
whether pressure give pain at any part, 
because inflammation in the prime viz is 
very liable to supervene, often in an insidious 
manner; should that be the case, leeches, 
blistering the part, and other suitable means, 
must be promptly resorted to. 
CHOLE’RICA., (From xodepa, the 
cholera.) | Medicines which | relieve .the 
cholera. no ‘ : 
CHOLESTERIC. ACID. “ When 
the fat matter of the human biliary calculi 
is treated with nitric acid, which Chevreuil 
proposed to call cholesterine, there is formed 
a peculiar acid, which is called the chole- 
steric. To obtain it, the cholesterine is 
heated. with its weight of concentrated nitric 
acid, by which it is speedily attacked and 
dissolved. There is disengaged at the same 
time, much oxyde of azot; and the liquor,, 
on cooling, and especially on the addition of 
water, lets fall a yellow matter, which is the 
cholesteric acid impure, or impregnated with 
nitric acid. It may be purified by repeated 
washings in boiling water.. _However, after 
having washed it, it is hetter to effect its 
fusion in the midst of hot water; to add fe 
it a small quantity of carbonate of lead ; 
let the whole boil for. some hours, eons 
and renewing the water frem time to time ; 


then to put the remaining dried mass in.con-. 


tact with alkohol, and to evaporate the alko- 
holic solution. ‘The residuum now obtained 
is the purest possible cholesteric acid. 


This acid has an. orange-yellow colour 


when it is in mass; but it appears in white 
needles, when dissolved in alkohol,. and left 
to spontaneous evaporation. Its taste is very 
feeble, and 
sembles that of . butter ; 
gravity is intermediate between that. of al- 
kohol and water. It fuses at 58° C. and is 
not decomposed till the temperature be rais- 
ed much above that of boiling water. It 
then affords oil, water, carbonic acid, and 
carburetted hydrogen, but. no trace of am- 
monia. 


of lavender, rosemary, turpentine, bergamot, 
&c. 
the fixed oils of olives,. sweet. almonds, and 
castor oil. 


redden litmus. Both in the cold, and with. 
heat, nitric acid dissolves without altering it. - 


slightly styptic; its taste re-, 
and its. specific: 


It is very soluble in alkohol, sul. 
phuric and acetic ether, in the volatile oils - 


It is, on the other hand, insoluble in. . 
It is equally so in the vegetable , 


acids, and almost entirely insoluble in water, . 
which takes up merely. enough to make it. 
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Concentrated sulphuric acid acting on it for 
a considerable time, only, carbonizes it. ©! 
_ .It appears that the cholesteric acid is ca- 
pable of uniting with the greater part of the 
salifiable bases. All the resulting salts are 
coloured, some yellow, others orange, and 
others bd The cholesterates of potassa, 
soda, ammonia, and probably of morphia, 
are very soluble and deliquescent ;. almost 
all the others. are insoluble, or nearly so. 
There is none of them which cannot be de- 
composed by all the mineral acids, except 
the carbonic, and by the greater part of, the 
vegetable acids; so that on pouring one of 
these acids into a solution of the cholesterate, 
the cholesteric acid is instantly separated in 
flocks. The soluble cholesterates form pre- 
cipitates in all the metallic solutions, whose 
base has the property of forming an insolu- 
ble or slightly soluble salt with cholesteric 
acid. 

Pelletier and Caventou found the ate 
lesterate of barytes to consist of 100 of acid, 
and 56.259 base’; whence the prime equiva- 
lent of the former appears to be about 17.35. 
Yet they observed, on the other hand, that on 
treating the cholesterate of lead with sul- 
phuric acid, they obtained as much sulphate 
of lead as of cholesterate. From this expe- 
riment, the equivalent of the dry acid would 
seem to be 5; hence we may imagine, that 
when the cholesteric acid unites to the oxide: 
of lead, and in general to all the oxides 
which have a slight affinity for oxygen, there 
takes place something similar to what hap- 
pens in the reaction of oxide of lead and 
oxalic acid.””— Journ. de Phar. iii. 292. 

CHOLESTERINE. The name given 
by Chevreuil to the pearly substance of 
human biliary calculi. It consists of 72 car-; 
bon, 6.66 oxygen, and 21.33 hydrogen, by. 
Berard. 

CHOLICE'LE. (From oA, bile, and. 
xndn, a tumour.) <A swelling formed by: 
the bile accumulated in the gall-bladder. 

CHOLOLITHUS. (From xoA1, bile, 
aia AlGos, a stone, gall-stone. ) A-name of. 
a genus of disease in the Class, Celiaca ; 
Order, Splanchnica, of Good’s Nosology, 
characterised by pain about the region of the 
liver, catenating with pain at the pit of the 
stomach ; the pulse unchanged ; sickness ;- 
dyspepsy ; inactivity ; bilious concretion ins 
the gall bladder, or bile ducts. It has two 
species, Chololithus gquiescens, the quiescent 
gall-stone, and C.meavs, the passing of gall-. 

stones, 

CHOLOLITHICUS. Of or belonging 
to gall stone. 

CHoLO! ma. 
maimed. ) 
the RB 

. Galen Says that, in Blippaernide it sig- 
nifies any distortion of a: limb. 

CHONDRO. Some muscles have this 
word forming a part of their name, because 


(From Xwros, lame, or 
1, A halting, or lameness in- 
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they are connected with a particular car- 
tilage. 

Cuonprocto’ssus. (From xovdpov, a car- 
tilage, and yAwoon, the tongue. ) A muscle 
so named from its insertion, which is in the 
basis or cartilaginous part of the tongue. 
See Hyoglossus. 

CHONDRO’LOGY. | (Chondrologia ; 
from xovdpos, a cartilage, and Aoyos, a dis- 
course.) A discourse on cartilages. 

CHonpRo-PHARYNGUS. (From xov5pos, 
a cartilage, and gapvyt, the upper part of 


the fauces.) A muscle so named because - 


it rises in the cartilaginous part of the 
tongue, and is inserted in the pharynx. 

CHO/NDROS. Xovdpos. 1. A car- 
tilage. 

2. A food of the ancients, the same as 
alica. 

3. Any grumous concretion. 

CHONDROSYNDE’SMUS. (From 
xovdpos, a cartilage, and ovvdew, to tie 
together.) A cartilaginous ligament. 


Cuo/Nprus. A cartilage. 
Cuo/nz. Xovyn. The infundibulum. 
Cuo’ra. Xapa, <A region. Galen, in 


his’ book De Usu Partium, expresses by it 
particularly the cavities of the eyes; but, 
in others of his writings, he intimates by it 
any void space. ;_ 

CHO’RDA. (From xopin, which pro- 
perly signifies an intestine, or gut, of which 
a chord may be made.) 1. A cord, or as- 
be of fibres. 

a, tendon. 

rh A painful tension of the penis in the 
venereal disease. 

_ 4, Sometimes the intestines are called 
chordz. 

CuorDA MAGNA. 
Achillis. ; 

Cyorpa tympani. A branch of the 
seventh pair of nerves. The portio dura of 
the seventh pair of nerves, having entered 
the tympanum, sends a small branch to the 
stapes, and another more considerable one, 
which runs across the tympanum from be- 
hind forwards, passes between the long leg 
of the incus and the handle of the malleus, 
then goes out at the same place where the 
tendon of the anterior muscle of the malleus 
enters. It is called’ chorda tympani, be- 
cause it crosses the tympanum as a cord 
crosses the bottom of adrum. Dr.Monro 
thinks, that the chorda tympani is formed by 
the second branch of the fifth pair, as well 
as by the portio dura of the seventh. 

Cuorpa TENDINEA, ‘The tendinous and. 
cord-like substances which connect the car- 
nee columne of the ventricles of the heart to 
the auricular valves. 

Cuorpa wits. The small fibres which 
cross the sinuses of the dura mater. They 
are so termed, because Willis first described 
them. 

Cuorpa Psus. 
amtle, to knit.) 


A name of the tendo 


(From xop5y, a cord, and 


A sort of painful colic, 
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where the intestines appear to be twisted 
into knots. } 
_ CHORDEE’. (Chordé. French.) A. 
spasmodic contraction of the penis, that. 
sometimes attends gonorrhoea, and is often 
followed by a hemorrhage. 

CHO’REA. (Xopea; from xopos, a 
chorus, which of old accompanied dancing. 
It is called St. Vitus’s dance, because some 
devotees of St. Vitus exercised themselves so 
long in dancing, that their intellects were 
disordered, and could only be restored by. 
dancing again at the anniversary of St. Vitus.) 
Chorea Sancti Viti. Synclonus chorea of 
Good. St. Vitus’s dance. Convulsive mo- 
tions of the limbs, as if the person were 
dancing. It is a genus of disease, arranged 
by Cullen in the class Neuroses ; and order 
Spasmi. These convulsive motions, most. 
generally, are confined to one side, and. 
affect principally the arm and leg. When 
any motion is attempted to be made, various 
fibres of other muscles act which ought not ; 
and thus a contrary effect is produced from 
what the patient intended. It is chiefly in- 
cident to young persons of both sexes, and 
makes its attack between the age of ten and. 
fifteen, occurring but seldom after that of 
puberty. 

By some practitioners it has been con- 
sidered rather as a paralytic affection than 
as a convulsive disorder, and has been 
thought to arise from a relaxation of the 
muscles, which, being unable to perform 
their functions in moving the limbs, shake 
them irregularly by jerks. Chorea Sancti 
Viti is occasioned by various irritations, as 
teething, worms, offensive smells, poisons, 
&c. It arises likewise in consequence of 
violent affections of the mind, as horror, - 
fear, and anger. In many cases it is pro- 
duced by general weakness; and, in a few, 
it takes place from sympathy, at seeing the 
disease in others. 

The fits are sometimes preceded by a 
coidness of the feet and limbs, or a kind of 
tingling sensation, that ascends like cold air 
up the spine, and there is a flatulent pain 
in the left hypochondrium, with obstinate 
costiveness. At other times, the accession 
begins with yawning, stretching, anxiety 
about the heart, palpitations, nausea, diffi-. 
culty of swallowing, noise in the ears, gid 
diness, and pains in the head and teeth ; 
and then come on the convulsive motions. 

These discover themselves ‘at first by a 
kind of lameness, or instability of one of 
the legs, which the person draws after him ~ 
in an odd and ridiculous manner ; nor can 
he hold the arm of the same side still for a 
moment: for if he lays it on his breast, or 
any other part of his body, it is forced 
quickly from thence by an involuntary mo- 
tion. If he is desirous of drinking, he uses 
many singular gesticulations before he can 
carry the cup to his head, and it is forced in 
various directions, till at length he gets it to 
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his mouth; when he‘pours the liquor down 
his throat in great haste, as if he meant to 
afford amusement to the by-standers. Some- 
times various attempts at running and leap- 
ing take place, and at others, the head ‘and 
trunk of the body are affected with ‘conyul- 
sive motions. In many instances, the mind 
is affected with some degree of fatuity, and 
“often shows the same causeless emotions 
(such as weeping and laughing) which occur 
in hysteria. When this disease arises in 
children, it usually ceases about the age of 
puberty; and in adults, is often carried off 
by a change from the former mode of living. 
Unless it passes into some other disease, 
such as epilepsy, it is hardly attended with 
danger. 
‘The leading indications in the treatment 
of this complaint are, 1. To obviate the se- 
veral exciting causes ; 2.'To correct any faulty 
state of the constitution, which may appear 
to give a predisposition; 3. To use those 
means, which experience has shown best cal- 
culated to allay irregular muscular action. 
Among the sources “of irritation, the most 
common is the state of the bowels; and the 
steady, but moderate, use of active cathartics 
has often'a great effect upon the disease, im- 
proving the appetite and strength at the 
same time. Senna, scammony, jalap, &c. 
may be exhibited according to circumstances, 
often in conjunction with calomel, particu- 
larly where the liver is torpid. The general 
debility usually attending indicates the em- 
ployment of tonics, as the cinchona, chaly- 
beates, or sulphate of zinc, which is particu- 
lary useful; and with these cold bathing, 
not too long continued, may be advantage- 
ously conjoined ; also requiring the patient 
to use muscular exertion, as much as they 
can readily, will assist materially in the cure. 
Sometimes in violent cases, and in irritable 
constitutions, the occasional exhibition of 
opium, or other sedative, may be required, 
taking care, however, that the bowels are not 
confined thereby. Occasionally too, where 
the above means are not successful, the more 
powerful antispasmodics may be. tried, as 
ether, camphor, musk, &c. Electricity also 
has been by some recommended. 

CHO’RION. (From xapew, to escape : 
because it always escapes from the uterus 
with the foetus.) Shaggy chorion. ‘The ex- 
ternal membrane of the foctus in utero. 

CHO’ROID. (Choroidea; from xopior, 
the chorion, and etdos, resemblance.) Re- 
sembling the chorion, a membrane of the 
foetal ovum. 

Cuororp MEMBRANE. Membrana cho- 
roides. ‘The second tunic of the eye, lying 
immediately under the sclerotica, to which it 
is connected by vessels. The true know- 
ledge of this membrane is necessary to a 
perfect idea of the iris and uvea. The ‘u- 
nica choroidea commences at the optic nerve, 
and. passes forwards, with the sclerotic coat, 
to the beginning of the cornea transparens, 
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where it adheres ‘very firmly to the sclerotic 
membrane, by means of a cellular membrane, 
in the form of a white fringe, ‘called the 
ciliary circle. It then recedes from the 
sclerotica and cornea and ‘ciliary circle, di- 
rectly downwards and inwards, forming a 
round disk, which is variously coloured ; 
hence, blue, black eyes, &c. This coloured 
portion, reflected inwards, is ‘termed the iris, 
and its posterior surface is termed-avea. The 
choroid membrane is highly vascular, and its 
external vessels are disposed like stars, and 
termed vasa vorticosa. The internal surface 
of this membrane is covered with a black 
pigment, called the pigment of the choroid 
membrane. 

Cuoroip ptexus. Plerus choroideus. A 
plexus of blood vessels, situated in the lateral 
ventricles of the brain. 

Choroid tunic. See Choroid ‘membrane. 

Curis. (From xpiw, to anoint.) An 
inunction, or anointing of any part. 

Christmas rose. See Helleborus niger. 

Curis'rum. (From xpiw, to anoint.) An 
unguent, or ointment of any kind. 

CHRO’/MAS. A chromate, or salt, 
formed by the union of chromic acid, with 
salifiable bases ; as chromate of lead, &c. 

Curoma'r'smus. (From pape: to 
colour.) The morbid discoloration of any 
of the secretions, as of the urine, or blood. 

CHRO’/MIC ACID. Acidum chro- 
micum. -** This acid was extracted from the 
red lead ore of Siberia, by treating this 
ore with carbonate of potassa, and sepa- 
rating the alkali by means of a more pow- 
erful acid. In this state it isared or orange- 
coloured powder, of a peculiar rough 
metallic taste, which is more sensible in 
it than in any other metallic acid. If 
this powder be exposed to the action of light 
and heat, it loses its acidity, and is converted 
into green oxide of chrome, giving out pure 
oxygen gas. The chromic acid is the first 
that has been found to de-oxygenate itself 
easily by the action of heat, and afford oxy- 
gen gas by this simple operation. Tt appears 
that several of its properties are owing to the 
weak adhesion of a part at least of its oxy- 
gen. The green oxide of chrome cannot be 
brought back to the state of an acid, unless 
its oxygen be restored by treating it with 
some other acid. 

The chromic acid is soluble in water, and 
crystallises, by cooling and evaporation, in 
longish prisms of a ruby red. Its taste is 
acrid and styptic. Its specific gravity is not 
exactly known ; but it always exceeds that 
of water. It powerfully reddens the tincture 
of turnsole. 

Its action on combustible substances is little 
known. If it be strongly heated with char- 
coal, it grows black, and passes to the me- 
tallic state without melting. 

Of the acids, the action of the muriatic on 
it is the most remarkable. If this be dis-_ 
tilled with the chromic acid, by a gentle 
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heat, it is readily converted into chlorine. 
It likewise imparts to it by mixture the pro- 
perty of dissolving gold; in which the chro- 
mic resembles the nitric acid. This is owing 
to the weak adhesion of its oxygen, and it is 
the only one of the metallic acids that pos- 
sesses this property. 

The extraction of chromic acid from the 

French ore, is performed by igniting it with 
its own weight of nitre in acrucible. The 
residue is lixiviated with water, which being 
then filtered, contains the chromate of po- 
tassa. On pouring into this a little nitric 
acid and muriate of barytes, an instanta- 
neous precipitate of the chromate of barytes 
takes place. After having procured a cer- 
tain quantity of this salt, it must be put in 
its moist state into a capsule, and dissolved 
in the smallest possible quantity of weak 
nitric acid. The barytes is to be then preci- 
pitated by very dilute sulphuric acid, taking 
care not to add an excess of it. When the 
liquid is found by trial to contain neither 
sulphuric acid nor barytes, it must be filtered. 
It now consists of water, with nitric and 
chromic acids. The whole is to be evapor- 
ated to dryness, conducting the heat at the 
end so as not to endanger the decomposition 
of the chromic acid, which will remain in 
the capsule under the form of a reddish 
matter, It must be kept in a glass phial 
well corked. 
' Chromic acid, heated with a powerful 
acid, becomes chromic oxide; while the lat- 
ter, heated with the hydrate of an alkali, be- 
comes chromic acid. As the solution of the 
oxide is green, and that of the acid yellow, 
these transmutations become very remark- 
able to the eye. From Berzelius’s experi- 
ments on the combinations of the chromic 
acid with barytes, and oxide of lead, its 
prime equivalent seems to be 6,5; consisting 
of 3.5 chromium, and 3.0 oxygen. 

It readily unites with alkalies, and is the 
only acid that has the property of colouring 
its salts, whence the name of chromic has 
been given it. If two parts of the red lead 
ore of Siberia in fine powder be boiled with 
one of an alkali saturated with carbonic 
acid, in forty parts of water, a carbonate of 
lead will be precipitated, and the chromate 
remain dissolved. The solutions are of a 
lemon colour, and afford crystals of a some- 
what deeper hue. Those of chromate of 
ammonia are in yellow laminz, having the 
metallic lustre of gold. 

The chromate of barytes is very little 
soluble, and that of lime still less. They 
are both of a pale yellow, and when heated 
give out oxygen gas, as do the alkaline 
chromates. __ 

If the chromic acid be mixed with filings 
of tin and the muriatic acid, it becomes at 
first yellowish-brown, and afterwards as- 
suimes a bluish-green colour, which pre- 
serves the same shade after desiccation. 
ZEther alone gives it the same dark colour, 
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‘With a solution of nitrate of mercury, it 
gives a precipitate of a dark cinnabar colour. 
With a solution of nitrate of silver, it gives 
a precipitate, which, the moment it is formed, 
appears of a beautiful carmine colour, but 
becomes purple by exposure to the light. 
This combination, exposed to the heat of the 
blowpipe, melts before the charcoal is ‘in- 
flamed, and assumes a blackish and metallic 
appearance. If it be then pulverized, the 
powder is still purple; but after the blue 
flame of the lamp is brought into contact 
with this powder, it assumes a green colour, 
and the silver appears in globules dissemi- 
nated through its substance, 

With nitrate of copper it gives a chesnut- 
red precipitate. With the solution of sul- 
phate of zinc, muriate of ‘bismuth, muriate 
of antimony, nitrate of nickel, and muriate 
of platina, it produces yellowish precipitates, 
when the solutions do not contain an excess 
of acid. With muriate of gold it produces 
a greenish precipitate, 

When melted with borax, or glass, or acid 
of phosphorus, it communicates to it a beau- 
tiful emerald-green colour. 

If paper be impregnated with it, and ex- 
posed to the sun a few days, it acquires a 
green colour, which remains permanent in 
the dark. 

A slip of iron, or tin, put into its solution, 
imparts to it the same colour. 

The aqueous solution of tannin produces 
a flocculent precipitate of a brown fawn 
colour. 

Sulphuric acid, when cold, produces no 
effect on it; but when warm it makes it 
assume a bluish-green colour.”’— Ure’s Dict. 

CHROMIUM. (Chromium, ii. n. ; from 
xpoua, colour: because it is remarkable for 
giving colour to its combinations.) The 
name of a metal which may be extracted 
either from the native chromate of lead or of 
iron. The latter being cheapest and most 
abundant, is usually employed. 

The brown chromate of iron is not acted 
upon by nitric acid, but most readily by ni- 
trate of potassa, with the aid of a red heat. 
A chromate of potassa, soluble in water, is 
thus formed. The iron oxide thrown out of 
combination may be removed from the resi- 
dual part of the ore by a short digestion in 
dilute muriatic acid. A second fusion with 
I of nitre, will give rise to a new portion of 
chromate of potassa. Having decomposed 
the whole of the ore, we saturate the alka- 
line excess with nitric acid, evaporate and 
crystallise. The pure crystals, dissolved in 
water, are to be added to a solution of 
neutral nitrate of mercury; whence, by 
complex affinity, red chromate of mercury 
precipitates. Moderate ignition expels the 
mercury from the chromate, and the remain- 
ing chromic acid may be reduced to the me- 
tallic state, by being exposed in contact of 
the charcoal from sugar, to a violent heat. 

Chromium thus procured, is a porous mass 
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of agglutinated grains.. It is very brittle, 
and of a greyish-white, intermediate between 
tin and steel. It is sometimes obtained in 
needleform crystals, which cross each other 
in all directions. Its sp. gravity is 5.9. It 
is susceptible of a feeble magnetism. It re- 
sists all the acids except nitromuriatic, which, 
at a boiling heat, oxidises it and forms a mu- 
riate. Thenard describes only one oxide of 
chromium ; but there are probably two, be- 
sides the acid already described. 

1. The protoxide is green, infusible, in- 
decomposable by heat, reducible by voltaic 
electricity, and not acted on by oxygen or 
air. When heated to dull redness with the 
half of its weight of potassium or sodium, it 
forms a brown matter, which, cooled and 
exposed to the air, burns with flame, and is 
transformed into chromate of potassa or soda, 
of a canary-yellow colour. © It is this oxide 
which is obtained by calcining the chromate 
of mercury in a small earthen retort for 
about 3 of an hour. The beak of the retort 
is to be surrounded with a tube of wet linen, 
and plunged into water, to facilitate the con- 
densation of the mercury. 
newly precipitated from acids, has a dark- 
green colour,and is easily redissolved ; but ex- 
posure to a dull red heat ignites it, and ren- 
ders it denser, insoluble, and of a light green 
colour. This change arises solely from the 
closer aggregation of the particles, for the 
weight is not altered. 

2. The deutoride is procured by exposing 
the protonitrate to heat, till the fumes of 
nitrous gas cease to issue. A brilliant brown 
powder, insoluble in acids, and scarcely so- 
luble in alkalies, remains. Muriatic acid di- 
gested on it exhales chlorine, showing the 
increased proportion of oxygen in this oxide. 

3. The tritoxide has been already described 
among the acids. It may be directly pro- 
cured, by adding nitrate of lead to the above 
nitrochromate of potassa, and digesting the 
beautiful orange precipitate of chromate of 
lead with moderately strong muriatic acid, 
till its power of action be exhausted. The 
fluid produced is to be passed through a fil. 
ter, and a little oxide of silver very gradu- 
ally added, till the whole solution becomes 
of a deep red tint. This liquor, by slow 
evaporation, deposits small ruby-red crystals, 
which are the hydrated chromic acid. The 
prime equivalent of chromic acid deduced 
from the chromates of barytes and lead by 
Berzelius, is 6.544, if we suppose them to 
be neutral salts. According to this chemist, 
the acid contains double the oxygen that the 
green oxide does. But if these chromates 
be regarded as subsalts, then the acid prime 
would be 13.088, consisting of 6 oxygen = 
7.088 metal; while the protoxide would 
consist of 3 oxygen + 7.088 metal; and 
the deutoxide of an intermediate proportion. 

CHRO’NIC. (Chronicus; from xpovos, 
~ time. ) A term applied to diseases which 
are of long continuance, and. mostly without 
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fever. It is-used in opposition to the term 
acute. See Acute. 

CHRU’PSIA. (From xpoa, colour, and 
ofits, sight.) Visus coloratus. A disease of 
the eyes, in which the person perceives ob- 
jects of a different colour from their natural - 
one. . 
CHRYSA’/NTHEMUM.(From xpvoo0s, 
gold, and av@euov, a flower.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia. Sun- 
flower, or marigold. 

2. Many herbs are so called, the flowers of 
which are of a bright yellow colour. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM LEUCANTHEMUM. The 
systematic name of the great ox-eye daisy. 
Maudlin-wort, Bellis-major ; Buphthalmum 
majus ; Leucanthemum vulgare; Bellidioides; 
Consolida media ; Oculus bovis. 'The Chry- 
santhemum ;—foliis amplexicaulibus, oblongis, 
superné serratis, inferné dentatis, of Lin- 
nus. The flowers and herb were formerly 
esteemed in asthmatic and phthisical dis- 
eases, but have now deservedly fallen into 
disuse. 

Cury'se. (From xpvoos, gold.) The 
name of a yellow plaster. 

CurysELectrum. (From xpvoos, gold, 
and 7Aex/poy, amber.) Amber, of a golden 
yellow colour. 

Curysi/prra. (From Chrysippus, its dis- 
coverer.) An herb enumerated by Pliny. 

Curysi‘t1s. (From xpvoos, gold.) 1. Li- 
tharge. 

2. The yellow foam of lead. 

3. The herb yarrow, from the golden 
colour of its flower. ; 

CHRYSOBA’LANUS. (From xpvaos, 
gold, and Badavos, a nut; so named be- 
cause of its colour, which, before it is dried, 


is yellow.) The nutmeg. 
CHRYSOBERYL. Cymophane of 
Haty. A mineral of an asparagus green 


colour and vitreous lustre, found in the 
Brazil, and Ceylon. Sacre 

CHRYSOCO’LLA. (From xpvoos, 
gold, and xoAAn, cement.) Gold’ solder ; 
Borax. . : 

CHRYSO’COMA. (From xpvoos, gold, 
and xoun, hair ;,so called from its golden, 
hair-like appearance.) ‘The herb milfoil, or 
yarrow. See Achillea millefolium. 

Curysoco/nia. (From xpvoos, gold, 
and yivouat, to become.) A tincture of 
gold. ; 

CurysoLa’cHanon. (From xpvoos, gold, 
and Aaxavoy, a pot-herb ; so named from its 
having a yellow leaf.) The herb orach; a 
species of atriplex. 

CHRYSOLITE. Peridot of Haiiy. 
Topaz of the ancients, while our topaz is 
their chrysolite. The hardest of all gems of 
a pistachio-green colour. It comes from 
Egypt and Bohemia. 

CHRYSOSPLE'NIUM. (From xpvoos, 
gold, and aomAevtoy, spleenwort.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan’ 
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system. Class, Decandria ; 
Golden saxifrage. 
CHRYSOPRASE. A variety of cal- 
cedony. 
Curysvu’tcus. (From xpvoos, gold, and 
€Akw, to take away.) The aqua regia which 
has the property of dissolving gold. 
CHUSITE. A yellowish-green trans- 
lucent mineral, found by Saussure in the 
cavities of porphyries, in the environs of 


LOrder, Digynia. 


Limbourg. 
CHYAZIC ACID. See Prussic acid. 
Cuyta’r1a. (From xvados, chyle.) A 


discharge of a whitish mucous urine, of the 
colour and consistence of chyle. 

CHYLE. Chylus. The milk-like li- 
quor observed some hours after eating, in 
the lacteal vessels of the mesentery, and in 
the thoracic duct. It is separated by diges- 
tion from the chyme, and is that fluid sub- 
stance from which the blood is formed. See 
Digestion. 

“ The chyle may be studied under two 
different forms : 

Ist, When it is mixed with chyme in the 
small intestine. 

2d, Under the liquid form, circulating in 
the chyliferous vessels, and the thoracic 
duct. 

No person having particularly engaged in 
the examination of the chyle during its stay 
in the small intestine, our knowledge on this 
point is little. The liquid chyle contained in 
the chyliferous vessels has been examined 
with great care. 

In order to procure it, the best manner 
consists in giving food to an animal, and, 
when the digestion is supposed {o be in full 
activity, to strangle it, or cut the spinal 
marrow behind the occipital bone. ‘The 
whole length of the breast is cut open; the 
hand is thrust in so as to pass a ligature 
which embraces the aorta, the cesophagus, 
and the thoracic duct, the nearest to the 
neck possible ; the ribs of the left side are 
then twisted or broken, and the thoracic 
duct is seen, closely adhering to the ceso- 
phagus.. The upper part is detached, and 
carefully wiped to absorb the blood; it is 
cut, and the chyle flows into the vessel in- 
tended to receive it. 

The ancients were acquainted with the 
existence of the chyle, but their ideas of it 
were very inexact; it was observed anew at 
the beginning of the ‘seventeenth century ; 
and being, in certain conditions, of an 
opaque white, it was compared to milk: 
the vessels that contain it were even named 
lacteal vessels, a very improper expression, 
since there is very little other similarity be- 
tween chyle and milk except the colour. 

‘It is only in modern times, and by the 
jabours of Dupuytren, Vauquelin, Emmert, 
and Marcet, that positive notions concerning 
the ‘chyle have been aéquired. 

We shall give the observations of these 
iw men, with the addition of our own. 
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If the animal from which the chyle is 


extracted has eaten animal or vegetable sub- 


stances of a fatty nature, the liquid drawn 
from the thoracic duct is of a milky white, 
a little heavier than distilled water, of a 
strong spermatic odour, of a salt. taste, 
slightly adhering to the tongue, and sensibly 
alcaline. 

Chyle, very soon after it has passed out of 
the vessel that contained it, becomes firm, 
and almost solid: after some time it sepa- 
rates into three parts; the one solid that 
remains at the bottom, another liquid at the 
top, and a third that forms a very thin 
layer at the surface of the liquids. The 
chyle, at the same time, assumes a vivid 
rose colour. - 

When the chyle proceeds from food that 
contains no fat substance, it presents the 
same ‘sort of properties, but instead of being 
opaque white, it is opaline, and almost 
transparent ; the layer which forms at the 
top is less marked than in the former sort 
of chyle. 

Chyle never takes the hue of the colour- 
ing substances mixed in the food, as many 
authors have pretended. 

Animals that were made to eat indigo, 
saffron, and madder, furnished a chyle the 
colour of which had no relation to that of 
the substances. , 

Of the three substances into which the 
chyle separates when abandoned to itself, 
that of the surface, of an opaque white 
colour, is a fatty body; the solid part is 
formed of fibrin and a little colouring 
matter ; the liquid is like the serum of the 
blood. 

The proportion of these three parts is 
variable according to the nature of the food. 
There are species of chyle, such as that of 
sugar, which contain very little fibrin’; 
others, such as that of flesh, contain more. 
The same thing happens with the fat matter, 
which is very abundant when the food con- 
tains grease or oil, whilst there is scarcely 
any seen when the food is nearly deprived 
of fatty bodies. 

The absorption of the chyle has been at- 
tributed to the capillarity of the lacteal 
radicles, to the compression of the chyle by 
the sides of the small intestine, &c. Lat- 
terly, it has been: pretended that it takes 
place by virtue of the proper sensibility of 
the absorbing mouths, and of the insensible 
organic contractility that they are supposed 
to possess. It first enters the threads of the 
lacteal vessels, it then traverses the me- 
senteric glands, it arrives at the thoracic 
duct, and at last enters the subclavian vein. 

The causes that determine its motion are 
the contractility proper to the chyliferous 
vessels, the unknown cause of its absorption, 
the pressure of the abdominal muscles, . par- 
ticularly in- the motions of respiration, and, 
perhaps, the pulsation of the arteries of the 
abdomen. 
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If we, wish to: have a correct idea of the 
velocity with. which the chyle flows into the 
thoracic duct, we must, open this: canal in 
a living animal, at the place where it opens. 
into the subclavian vein. We find that. this. 
rapidity. is not: very. great, and that it in- 
creases. every time that the animal. com+ 
presses the viscera of the abdomen, by the. 
abdominal muscles; a similar effect is pro- 
duced by.compressing the belly with the hand. 

However, the rapidity, of the circulation. 
of the chyle appears to me to be in proportion. 
to. the quantity. formed in the small intestine ;. 
this last is in proportion.to the quantity of. 
the chyme:. so that if the food is in great; 
abundance, and of easy digestion, the chyle. 
will flow quickly; if, on the contrary, the 
food is,im small quantity, er, which is the 
same thing, if it is. of difficult digestion, as. 
less chyle will, be formed, so its progress.will. 
be. more slow. 

It would. be: difficult to appreciate the. 
quantity, of chyle. that. would be formed. 
during a given digestion, thoygh it ought. 
to be considerable: In. a dog of ordinary 
size that, had.eaten.animal food at. discretion,. 
an incision into the: thoracic duct of the 
neck: (the dog; being alive) gave about half 
an ounce.of Jiquid. in five minutes, and the 
running, was: not suspended; during, the 
whole continuance of the formation. of the. 
chyle, that is, during several hours.. 

It. is. not. known whether there is any. 
variation. in. the. rapidity. of. the motion. of. 
the chyle; during the same. digestion ;. but 
supposing it. uniform, there would enter six 
ounces of. chyle per hour into the venous 
system. We may presume that the propor~ 
tion of chyle is more considerable in man, 
whose chyliferous organs are more volumi- 
nous, and. in whom the digestion is, in gene- 
ral, more rapid than in the deg.’’ Magendie’s. 
Physiology. 

« The chyle is. mixed with the albuminous: 
and gelatinous. lymph, in the. thoracie duct, 
which: receives them from the lymphatics. 

The uses of the chyle are, 1. To supply 
the matter from which the blood and other 
fluids.of.our. body: are:prepared ; from’ which 
fluids the solid parts are formed. 2. By 
its: acescent’ nature, it somewhat restrains. 
the putrescent- tendency of. the blood : hence. 
the dreadful putridity of the humours from, 
starving:;, and thus milk isan. excellent. re- 
medy-against: scurvy. 3. By its very. copious. 
aqueous latex, it’ prevents the thickening of 
the fluids, and. thus renders them fit for the. 
various secretions, 4. The chyle secreted: 
in the breasts. of puerperal women,. under, 
the name of milk,, forms. the most excellent, 
nutriment- of all aliments for new-born 
infants. ohn 

CHYLIFICA/TION. (Chylificatio; from, 
chylus,: and; ids. to.- become.’),. Chylifaction. 
The: process: carried. on. in, the small intes- 
tines,and: principally. in. the. duodenum, 
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by whieh the chyle is separated from. the 
chyme. ; 


Cuytr'sma. (From xvXos, juice.) An 
expressed juice. . 
CHYLOPOIE’TIC.  (Chylopoieticus ; 


from xvAos, chyle, and wow, to make. ) 
Chylopoietic.. Any thing connected with the: 
formation of chyle ; thus chylopoietie viscera, 
chylopoietic vessels, &c. 

CHYLO’SIS. (From xvios, juice.) 
Chylification, or the changing the food into 
chyle. . | 

Cuvtosta’ama.. (From xvaos, juice, and 
sage, to distil.) The distillation or ex- 
pression of any. juice, or humid part. from, 
the rest.: 

CuyLosTaGMa DIAPHORETICUM.. A: name 
given. by. Mindererus, to a distillation of 
Venice treacle and mithridate. 
_CHYLUS. (Xvaos, succus,. from. 
juice.) See Chyle. i 

CHYME. (Chymus ; from xvpos, which 
signifies: humour or juice.) The ingested 
mass of food that passes from. the stomach, 
into the. duodenum, and from. which. the 
chyle is prepared in the small. intestines by: 
the admixture of. the’ bile, &c. See: Di- 
gestion. 


CHY’MIA. Chemistry. 
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CHYMIA'TER. A. chemical. phy- 
sician. 
CHYMIA’TRIA. (From: xuma,. che- 


mistry, and. taouat, to heal:) The art. of 
curing diseases by. the application: of che= 
mistry to the uses of medicine.. 

Cuymo'sis. See: Chemosis. 

Cuy/NLEN.RADIx. A cylindrical root, of 
the thickness of a goose-quill, brought from 
China. It has a.bitterish taste, and imparts 
a yellow tinge to the saliva.. The Chinese 
hold. it in. great estimation as a. stomachic, 
infused in wine. 

Cuy’sis.. (From xv, to pour out.) Fu- 
sion,. or the. reduction of solid.bodies inte 
fluid by heat. 

Cuy'tton. (From xvw, te-pour-out.) An 
anointing with oil.and water.. 

CIBA‘LIS. (From cibus,. food.) Of.or 
belonging to food. 

CrpaALis FISTULA. 


An obsolete: term for, 
the cesophagus. 


CIBA’TIO. (From. cibus, food.) The 
taking of food. Balti 
Ci‘sur. An obsolete term-for sulphur. 


CICATRISANT. (Cicatrisans;.from ci- 
catrice, to skin,over.) Such.applications as 
dispose wounds. and. ulcers: to. dry. up. and 
heal, and. to. be covered with-a: skin. 

CICA‘TRIX.. (From cicatrico,. to. heal 
up:or skin over.) A seam.or. scar. upon the 
skin after the healing, ofa sore or ulcer. 

Cicely, sweet.. See Scandix.odorata.: 

CI’'CER. (A. plant, so. called.. The 
Cicerones-had. their name-from:this, pulse, as 
the Pisones had from-the-pisum, or pea,,.and, 
the. Lentuli from. the lens.or. lentil.) 1. The 
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name of. a.genus of plants. in. the Linnean 
system. Class, Diadelphia;. Order, De- 
candria. 'The.vetch, 

2. The pharmacoposial, name.of the. com- 
mon. cich. or ciches. 

Cicer arietinum, The systematic name 
of, the cicer plant. Erebinthus; Cicer—foliis 
serratis,, of Linnzeus.. The. seeds have been 
employed medicinally, but are now fallen 
into disuse. In. some places. they. are 
toasted, and used as. coffee; and in others, 
ground into a.flour for bread. The colour 
of the arillus of the. seed is sometimes: white, 
red, or black; hence the. distinction. into 
cicer album, rubrum, and. nigrum. 

Crcera. (From cicer, the vetch.) A: 
small pill, of the size. of a. vetch.., 

Cicrra rartari. Small pills composed 
of turpentine: and. cream. of tartar,'of. the.size 
of a vetch.. ial 

CICHO’RIUM. (Originally,, according 
to Pliny, an Egyptian name, and. adopted 
by. the. Greeks. It is. writtem sometimes 
Kuxapeov:, whence! Horace. has cichoree, 
levesque malve,: sometimes Kixopioy, or Kin 
xwpiov. It is supposed. by, some to have. this 
name, wapa. To. dia, rev. Xwpiwy Kiev, from, its. 
creeping through the fields. Others derive. 
it, from: Kixew, invenio; on account, of its 
being so, readily found, or so common.). 
Succory., 1. The name of a genus of plants, 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, Polygamia, equalis. 

2. The, pharmacopeeial name of the wild 
cichory. See. Cichorium intybus. ‘ 

CicuoriuM rEnviviA.. The systematic 
name of the endive. Endivia; Endiva; 
Cichorium ;-— floribus. solitariis, penduncu- 
latis, foliis, integris,; crenatis,, of Linnzus, 
is.an. extremely wholesome salad, possessing 
bitter and anodyne qualities. 

CicworiumM, 1ntypus. The systematic 
name. of. the. wild. succory.. Cichortwm ;, 
Cichoreum.; Cichorium sylvestre. vel. officina- 
rum, Cichorium;—floribus geminis, sessilibus ; 
foliis, runcinatis, of Linnzus. It belongs to. 
the:same family with the garden endive, and 
by some botanists has been, supposed. to. be 
the same plant in its uncultivated. state ; but 
the endive commonly. used. as salad is an 
annual, or at. most a biennial. plant,. and 
its, parent. is now. known. to be the cichorium 
endivia. Wild succory: or cichory, abounds, 
with, a, milky juice, of a,penetrating bitterish, 
taste, and. of no remarkable.smell,, or par- 
ticular flavyeur: the roots are more bitter 
than. the leaves or.stalks,. and these much 
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may therefore be given with safety-im hectic 
and inflammatory cases. Taken freely, they 
keep the belly, open, or produce a gentle 
diarrhoea ;. and. when. thus. continued. for 
some time, they have often proved salutary. 
in. the beginning obstructions of the viscera, 
in jaundices, cachexies, hypochondriacal. and 
other chronical disorders. A  decocticn of 
this herb, with others of the like kind, in 
whey, and rendered, purgative by a suit- 
able addition of polychrest:salt, was found an 
useful. remedy in cases of biliary. calculi,. 
and promises adyantage in many complaints 
requiring-what have been. termed attenuants 
and resolvents.. The virtues of succory, like 
those of dandelion, reside.in its milky juice ; 
and. we are warranted, says. Dr. Woodville, 
in asserting, thatthe expressed juice of both 
these: plants, taken: in: large doses frequently 
repeated, has been found. an: efficacious re= 
medy in phthisis pulmonalis, as well as. the 
various, other affections. above-mentioned. 
The milky juice may be extracted by boiling 
in water, or by pressure. The wild and the 
garden sorts: are used indifferently. If the: 
root, is cut into. small pieces, dried, and: 
roasted, it resembles coffee, and is.sometimes: 
a good substitute for it. 

CYCHORY. See Cichorium intybus. 

Cichory; wild.. See Cichorium intybuss. 

Crcinpr’ta. (A dim. of candela: i.e @ 
little candle ; so called from its light.) The 
glow-worm. By some thought to be ano- 
dyne, lithontriptic, though: probably neither. 
Not used. in the present day, 

Cic’Num oteum, (From «xt, the rici- 
nus.) An oil,, obtained by boiling the 
bruised seeds. of the Jatropha curcas of Lin-: 
nus. It is somewhat similar in its. pro-. 
perties to castor oil. 

Ci‘cta. A name for the white beet: 

CICU'TA. (Quasi cecuta, blind >: be- 
cause it, destroys: the sight of those: wha use 
it. Cicuta signifies, also. the internode, or 
space between two joints of a reed; or the 
hollow stem of any. plant:which the shepherds 
used for making their rural: pipes. Est 
miht disparibus septem. conjuncta cicutis fis- 
tula. Virgil.). Hemlock. 1. The name of: 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

2. The name, in most pharmacopeeias, of 
the,common hemlock. See Coniwm.. 

Cicuta aquatica. See Cicuta virosa. 

Cicura virosa.. The systematic name of 
the Cicuta aquatica, Cicutaria virosa ; Sium: 
majus. alterum. angustifolium; Siam. eruce 
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more so than the. flowers. By culture.in, folio; long-leaved. water hemlock and cow- 


gardens, and. by blanching, it. loses its 
bitterness, and may be, eaten, early in. the: 
spring in. salads.. The. roots,. if gathered, 
before the stema shoots,up, are also. eatable,, 
and when. dried may; be, made. inte. bread.. 


The roots and. leaves of this.plant are, stated, 
by. Lewis to be very useful aperients, acting. 


mildly and without. irritation, tending rather 


to abate than to increase heat, and which 


bane. This plant, Cicuta—usnbellis. oppo- 
sitifoliis; petiolis marginatis obtusis,.of Lin- 
nzus, is seldom employed medicinally in: the. 
present day. It.is an active poison,.and often 
eaten by: mistake for. the wild: smallage, the 
Apium graveolens, of Linneus.; when, it 
produces .tremors, vertigo, a violent: burn. 
ing. at the, stomach, epilepsy, convulsions, 
spasms of the jaw, a flowing of blood from 
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the ears, tumefaction ‘of the abdomen, and 
death. 

CICUTA’RIA: (From cicuta, hem- 
lock. ) Bastard hemlock. See Cherophyllum 
sylvestre. 

CIcUTARIA AQUATICA, 
aquaticum. 
' Cicurvaria virosa. See Cicuta virosa. 

CIDO/NIUM. See Pyrus cydonia. 

CILIA. : (The plural of cilium.) <A 
species of pubescence of plants which con- 
sists of hairs on the margin of a leaf or petal, 
giving it a fringed appearance. 

CV’LIAR. (Ciliaris; from ciliwm, the 
eyelid.) Belonging to the eyelid. 

Citar LtiaAMentT. Ligamentum ciliare. 
The circular portion that divides the choroid 
membrane from the iris, and which adheres 
to the sclerotic membrane. It appears like 
a white circular ring. See Choroid mem- 
brane. 

CILIARE LIGAMENTUM. 
brane. 

Cruiaris Muscunus. That part of the 
musculus orbicularis palpebrarum which lies 
nearest the cilia, considered by Riolan as a 
distinct muscle. 

CILIATUS. Bordered, fringed: ap- 
lied:to leaves, corolla, petals, &c. : hence fo- 
lium ciliatum, anthodium ciliatum, and petala 
ciliata.- See Leaf, Corolla, Anthodium, Pe- 
talum. 

CYLIUM. (From cilleo, to move about.) 
The eyelid or eyelash. See also Cilia. 

' Crutary processes. The white folds at 
the margin of the uvea in the eye, covered 
with a black matter, which proceed from 
the uvea to the crystalline lens, upon which 
they lie. 

Cr'tio. (From cilium, the eyelid.) One 
who is affected with a spasm or trembling 
of the eyelids. 

» CILLO/SIS. (From ciliwm, the eyelid.) 
A spasmodic trembling of the eyelids. . 

Cimeter-shaped. See Leaf. 

CIMEX. (From kena, to inhabit ; so 
called .because they infest houses.) 
name of a genus of insects in the Linnzan 
system. The wall-louse or bug. 

. Cimex pomesticus. Six or seven are 
given inwardly to cure the ague, just before 
the fits come on, and have the same effect 
with every thing nauseous and disgusting. 

* Cimo’rra area. (From Kiuwwaos, Cimo- 
lus, an island in the Cretan sea, where it is 
procured.) See Cimolite. 

Cimoiia PURPURESCENS. Fullers-earth. 

CIMOLITE. Cimolian earth. +The 
Cimolia of Pliny. An earth of a greyish 
white colour, which consists of silex, alu- 
mina, oxide of iron and water. 

Crna crinam. See Cinchona. 

Crna sEMeN. See Artemisia santonica. 

2% OUNA RAs 
quasi movet ad venerem vel urinam.) Arti- 
choke. Jy ‘The name of a ae; of. plants 
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in the Linnzan system. — 
Order, Polygamia cequalis. : 

2. 'The pharmacopceial name for the com- 
mon artichoke. See Cinara scolymus. 

Crxara scotymus, The systematic name 
of the artichoke, called in the pharmaco- 
peias Alcocalum; Agriocinara; Articocalus ; 
Artischocas levis; Costus nigra; Carduus 
sativus non spinosus; Cinara —hortensis ; 
Scolymus sativus ; Carduus domesticus capite 
majore ; Carduus altilis. The Cinara —fo- 
lis subspinosis pinnatis indivisique, calycinis 
squamis ovatis, of Linneus. A native of 
the southern parts of Europe, but cultivated 
here for culinary purposes. The leaves are 
bitter, and afford, by expression, a consider- 
able quantity of juice, which, when strained, 
and mixed with an equal quantity of white 
wine, has been given successfully in dropsies, 
in the dose of 3 or 4 table-spoonfuls night 
and morning, but it is very uncertain in its 
operation. 

CINCHO’NA. (Geoffroy states that the 
use of this bark was first learned from the 
following circumstance :—- Some _ cinchona 
trees being thrown by the winds into a pool 
of water, lay there till the water became so 
bitter, that every body refused to drink it. 
However, one of the neighbouring inhabit- 
ants being seized with a violent paroxysm 
of fever, and finding no other water to 
quench his thirst, was forced to drink of this, 
by which he was perfectly cured. He after- 
wards related the circumstance to others, and 
prevailed upon some of his friends, who were 
ill of fevers, to make use of the same remedy, 
with whom it proved equally successful. The 
use of this excellent remedy, however, was 
very little known till about the year 1638, 
when a signal cure having been performed by 
it on the Spanish viceroy’s lady, the Countess 
del Cinchon, at Lima, it came into general 
use, and hence it was distinguished by the 
appellation of cortex cinchone, and pulvis 
comitisse, or the Countess’s powder. On 
the recovery of the Countess, she distributed 
a large quantity of the bark to the Jesuits, 
in whose hands it acquired still greater re- 
putation, and by them it was first introduced: 
into Europe, and thence called corter, or 
pulvis jesuiticus, pulvis patrum; and also 
Cardinal del Lugo’s powder, because that: 
charitable prelate bought a large quantity of 
it at great expence for the use of the reli- 
gious poor at Rome.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. Cin- 
chona, or Peruvian bark-tree. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of several 
kinds of barks; called also Cortex. Corter 
china; China; Chinchina; Kina kina, Kin- 
hint; Quina quina, Quinguina; the trees 
affording which, grow wild in the hilly parts 
of Peru; the bark is stripped from the 
Lanse! trunk and root, and dried. Three 
re of it are now in use. 


Class, Syngenesia ; 
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1. Cortex cinchone cordifolig.—The plant 
which affords this species is the Cinchona cor- 
difolia, of Zea; the Cinchona officinalis, of 
Linneus; the Cinchona macrocarpa, of 
Willdenow. MHeart-leaved cinchona. The 
bark of this tree is called yellow bark, be- 
cause it approaches more to that colour than 
either of the others does. It is in flat pieces, 
not convoluted like the pale, nor dark-co- 
loured like the red; externally smooth, in- 
ternally of a light cinnamon colour, friable 
and fibrous ; has no peculiar odour different 
from the others, but a taste incomparably 
more bitter, with some degree of astringency. 

2. Cortex cinchone  lancifolie, — This 
species is obtained from the Cinchona lanci- 

folia of Zea. Lance-leaved cinchona. ‘This 
"is the quilled bark, which comes in small 
quilled twigs, breaking close and smooth, 
friable between the teeth, covered with a 
rough coat of a brownish colour, internally 
smooth, and of a light brown ; its taste is 
bitter, and slightly astringent; flavour 
slightly aromatic, with some degree of mus- 
tiness. 

$. Cortex cinchone oblongifolia. — This 
kind is procured from Cinchona oblongifolia 
of Zea. Oblong-leaved cinchona. ‘This 
is the red bark: it is in large thick pieces, 
externally covered with a brown rugged 
coat, internally more smooth and compact, 
but fibrous, of a dark red colour; taste 
and smell similar to that of the cinchone 
lancifolie cortex, but the taste rather stronger. 

From the general analysis of bark, it ap- 
pears to’ consist, besides the woody matter 
which composes the greater part of it, of 
gum, resin, gallic acid, of very small por- 
tions of tannin and essential oil, 
several salts having principally lime for their 
basis. Seguin also supposed the existence 
of gelatin in it, but without sufficient proof. 
Cold water infused on pale bark for some 
hours, acquires a bitter taste, with some. 
share of its odour; when assisted by a 
moderate heat, the water takes up more of 
the active matter; by decoction, a fluid, 
deep coloured, of a bitter styptic taste, is 
obtained, which, when cold, deposits a pre- 
cipitate of resinous matter ‘and gallic acid. 
By long decoction, the virtues of the bark 
are nearly destroyed, owing to the oxygen- 
ation of its active matter. Magnesia en- 
ables water to dissolve a larger portion of 
the principles of bark, as does lime, though 
in an inferior degree. Alkohol is the most 
powerful solvent of its active matter. Brandy 
and other spirits and wines, afford also 
strong solutions, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of alkohol they contain. A saturated 
solution of ammonia is also a powerful sol- 
vent; vinegar is less so even than water. 
By distillation, water is slightly impreg- 
nated with the flavour.of bark; it is 
doubtful whether any. essential oil can be 
obtained. 

The action: of menstrua on the red. bark 


and of . 
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is nearly the same, the solutions only being 
considerably stronger, or containing a larger 
quantity of resinous matter, and of the as- 
tringent principle. 

The analysis of the yellow bark, shows 
that its active principles are more concen- 
trated than in either of the others, affording 
to water, alkohol, &c. tinctures, much 
stronger both in bitterness, and astringency, 
especially in the former principle. ‘ 

Vauquelin made infusions of all the va- 
rieties of cinchona he could procure, using the 
same quantities of the barks and water, and 
leaving the powders infused for the same 
time, He observed, 1. That certain infu- 
sions were precipitated abundantly by in- 
fusion of galls, by solution of glue and tar- 
tar emetic. 2. That some were precipi- 
tated by glue, but not by the two other re- 
agents; and, 3. That others were, on the 
contrary, by nutgalls, and tartar emetic, 
without being affected by glue. 4. And 
that there were some which yielded no pre- 
cipitate by nutgalls, tannin, or emetic tartar. 
The cinchonas that furnished the first infu- 
sion were of excellent quality ; those that 
afforded the fourth were not febrifuge ; 
while those that gave the second and third 
were febrifuge, but in a smaller degree than 
the first. Besides mucilage, kinate of lime, 
and woody fibre, he obtained in his analyses 
a resinous substance, which appears not to 
be identic in all the species of bark. It is 
very bitter, very soluble in alkohol, in acids 
and alkalies ; scarcely soluble in cold water, 
but more soluble in hot. It is this body 
which gives to infusions of cinchona the 
property of yielding precipitates by emetic 
tartar, galls, gelatin ; and in it the febrifuge, 
virtue seems to reside. It is this substance 
in part which falls down on cooling decoc- 
tions of cinchona, and from concentrated in- 
fusions. A table of precipitations by glue, 
tannin, and tartar emetic, from infusions of 
different barks, has been given by Vau- 
quelin. 

Pelletier and Caventou analysed the Cin- 
chona condaminea, grey bark, and found it 
composed of, 1. cinchonina, united to kinic 
acid; 2. green fatty matter; 3. red colour- 
ing matter, slightly soluble; 4. tannin ; 
5. yellow colouring matter; 6. kinite of 
lime; 7. gum; 8. starch; 9. lignine. 

The red bark has been considered as 
superior to the pale, the yellow is represented, 
apparently with justice, as being. more active 
than either of the others. 

The effects of Peruvian bark, are those 
of a powerful and permanent. tonic, so 
slow in its operation, that its stimulating 
property is scarcely perceptible by any al- 
teration in the state of the pulse, or of the 
temperature of the body, In a large dose, 
it occasions nausea and headache; in some 
habits it operates as a laxative;: in others 
it occasions costiveness. It’ is one. of those 
medicines, the efficacy of which, in removing 
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disease, is much greater than could be 
expected, @ priori, from its effects on the 
system in a healthy state. 

Intermittent fever is the disease, for the 
cure of which bark was introduced into 
practice, and there is still no remedy which 
equals it in power. The disputes respecting 
the mode of administering it are now settled. 
It is given as early as possible, after clearing 
the stomach and bowels, in the dose of from 
one scruple to a drachm every second or third 
hour, during the interval of the paroxysm ; 
and it may even be given during the hot fit, 
-but it is then more apt to excite nausea. 

In remittent fever it is given with equal 
freedom, even though the remission of the 
fever may be obscure. 

In some forms of continued fever which 
are connected with debility, as in typhus, 
eynanche maligna, confluent small-pox, &c. 
it is regarded as one of the most valuable 
remedies.. It may be prejudicial, however, 
in those diseases where the brain, or its 
membranes are inflamed, or where there is 
much irritation, marked by subsultus tendi- 
num, and convulsive motions of the extre- 
mities; and in pure typhus it appears to be 
less useful in the beginning of the disease 
than in the convalescent stage. - 

Even in fevers of an opposite type, where 
there are marks of inflammatory action, 
particularly in acute rheumatism, bark has 
been found useful after blood-letting. In 
erysipelas, in gangrene, in extensive suppur- 
ation and venereal ulceration, the free use 
of bark is of the greatest advantage. 

In the various forms of passive hamor- 
rhagy, in many other diseases of chronic 
debility, dyspepsia, hypockondriasis, para- 
‘lysis, rickets, scrofula, dropsy, and in a 
-variety of spasmodic affections, epilepsy, 
. chorea, and hysteria, it is administered as 
a powerful and permanent tonic, either 
‘alone, or combined with other remedies 
suited to the particular case. - 

The officinal preparations of bark are an 
infusion, ‘decoction, an -extract, a resinous 
extract, a simple tincture, an ammoniated 
-and a compound tineture. The usual dose is 
half a draehm of the powder. The only 
inconvenience of a larger dose is its sitting 
uneasy on the stemach. It may therefore, 
if necessary,. be frequently repeated, and 
-. in urgent cases may be taken to the extent 
_ of an ounce, or even two ounces in twenty- 
. four hours. 1 

The powder is more effectual than any 
_ of the preparations; it is given in wine, in 
. any spirituous liquor ; or, if it excite nausea, 
combined with an aromatic. ‘The cold in- 
- fusion is the least powerful, but most grate- 
-ful;. the decoction contains much more of 
the active matter of the bark, and is the 
preparation generally used when the powder 
-is rejected; its dose is from two to four 
ounces. The spirituous tincture, though 


_containing still more of the bark, cannot 


tinued for some time. 


- Pelletier and Caventou: 
ever, who first recognized its ‘existence, 
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be extensively used on account of the men- 


struum, but is principally employed, occa- 


sionally, and in small doses of two or three 
drachms, as-a stomachic. The extract is 
a preparation of considerable power, when 
properly prepared, and is adapted to those 
eases where the remedy requires to be con- 
It is then given in 
the form of pill, in doses of from five to 
fifteen grains. 

Bark is likewise sometimes given in the 
form of enema; one scruple of the extract, 
or two drachms of the powder, being diffused 
in four ounces of starch mucilage, The 
decoction is also sometimes applied as a 
fomentation to ulcers. 

CincHona carisma. The systematic 
name of the Caribzean bark-tree. It grows 
in Jamaica, where it is called the sea-side 
beech. According to Dr. Wright, the bark 
of this tree is not less efficacious than that of 
the cinchona of Peru, for which it will prove 
an useful substitute ; but by the experiments 


-of Dr. Skeete, it appears to have less astrin- 


gent power. 
CINCHONA CONDAMINGA. 
and Cinchonina. 
CINCHONA cORDIFOLIA. See Cinchona. 
CincHONA FLAVA. See Cinchona. 
CINCHONA FLORIBUNDA. The systematic 


See Cinchona 


name of the plant which affords the Saint 


Lucé bark.  Cinchona — floribus panicu- 
latis glabris, capsults turbinatis levibus, Sfoliis 
ellipticis acuminatis glabris, of Linnzeus. It 
has an adstringent, bitter taste, somewhat 
like gentian. It is recommended in inter- 
mittents, putrid dysentery, and dyspepsia: 
it should always be joined with some aro- 
matic. Dr. Withering considers this bark 
as greatly inferior to that of the other species 
of this genus. In its recent state it is con- 


‘siderably emetic and cathartic, properties 


which in some degree it retains on being 
dried; so that the stomach does not bear 
this bark in large doses, and in small ones 
its effects are not such as to give it any 
peculiar recommendation. 
Cincuyona LANciroLiA. See Cinchona. 
CincHona oBronciroria. See Cinchona. 
CincHONA OFFICINALIS. The name of 
the officinal Peruvian bark. See Cinchona. 
Cincuona rupra. See Cinchona. 
Cincnona Sancza Fr’. Several species 
of cinchona have been lately discovered at 
Sancta Fé, yielding barks both of the pale 
and red kind; and which, from their sen- 
sible qualities, are likely upon trial to be- 
come equally useful with those produced in 


the kingdom of Peru. 


Cincuonia. See Cinchonina. 

CINCHONINA. Cinchonia; Quinia ; 
Quinina. Cinchonine or Quinine is the 
salifiable base, or vegetable alkali, dis- 
covered in the Cinchona condaminca, by 
The person how- 


though ‘he did not ascertain’ its alkaline 


ui. 
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nature, or study its combinations with acids, 
was Gornis of Lisbon. 

The following process for extracting 
cinchonina is that of Henry, the younger, 
which the above chemists approve. A 
kilogramme of bark reduced into a fine 
powder is to be acted on twice with heat, 
by a dilute sulphuric acid, consisting 6f 
50 or 60 grammes, diluted with 8 kilo- 
grammes of water for each time. The fil- 
tered decoctions are very bitter, have a 
reddish colour, which assumes on cooling a 
yellowish tint. To discolour (blanch) these 
liquors, and saturate the acid, either pul- 
verized quicklime or magnesia may be em- 
ployed. The liquors, entirely deprived of 
colour, are to be passed through a cloth, 
and the precipitate which forms is to be 


‘washed with a small quantity of water, to 


‘been used). 


separate the excess of lime (if this earth has 
The deposit on the cloth, 


‘well drained and almost completely de- 


prived of moisture for twelve hours, after 
having been put three successive times to 
digest in alkohol of 36° (0.837), will furnish, 
by distilling of the liquid alkohol, a brown 
viscid matter, becoming brittle on cooling. 


“It is ta be acted on with water sharp- 


-this be slightly acidulated. 


ened with sulphuric acid, and the refri- 
gerated ‘liquor will afford about thirty 
grammes of white crystals, entirely soluble 
in alkohol, scareely soluble in cold water, 
but more in boiling water, particularly if 
They consist of 
pure sulphate of cinchoniza. ‘They ought 
to be brilliant, crystallised in parallelopipeds, 
very hard, and ofa glassy-white. It should 
burn without leaving any residuum. Other 
proeesses have been given, of which a full 


‘ account will be found in the 12th volume of 


the Journal of Science, p.325. From asolu- 


tion of the above salt, the cinchonina may - 


be easily obtained by the addition of any 
alkali. The cinchonina falls down, and 


‘ may be afterwards dissolved in alkohol, and 


- erystallised by evaporation. 


‘nated by a bevelment. 


Its — is a 
rhomboidal prism, of 108° and 72°, termi- 
It has but little 
taste, requiring 7000 parts of water for its 
solutien; but when dissolved in alkohol, or 
an acid, it has the bitter taste of bark. 
When heated it does net fuse before decom- 
position. It consists of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, the latter being predominant. 


- It dissolves in only very small quantities in 


the oils, and in sulphuric ether. 
The sulphate is sar ws of a ot 
100 
chonina 
Sulphurie aeid - ~ 13 
whence the prime equivalent would appear 


to be 38.5. The muriate is more soluble. 
- It consists of 
“2 -Cinchonina SUE AELWIA ABOO 
“> “Muriatic acid - - ; UST OQ 
The nitrate is uncrystallisable. Gallic, 


oxalic, and tartarie acids, form neutral salts: 
~ with cinchonina, which are soluble only. — 
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with excess of acid. Hence infusion of 
nut-galls gives, with a decoction of good 
cinchona, an abundant precipitate of gallate 
of cinchonina. 

Robiquet gives as the composition of 
a subsulphate of cinchonina of the first 


crystallisation. 
Sulphuric acid ~ - 11.3 
Cinchonina - - 79.0 


The alkaline base found in yellow barks is 
called Quinina. It is extracted in exactly 
the same way. Red bark contains a mix- 
ture of these two alkalies. The febrifuge 
virtue of the sulphates is considered to be 
very great. 

Cincr’nnus. The hair on the temples. 

CINCLE’SIS. (From. xvyraiZw, to 
move.) Cinclismus. An involuntary nic- 
titation or winking. Vogel. 

CINERA/RIUM. (From cinis, ashes.) 
The ash-hole of a chemical instrument, 

CI’'NERES. (Plural of cinis, ashes.) 
Ashes. 

CINERES CLAVELLATA. 
pura. 

CINERES RUSSICI. 


See Potassa im- 


See Potassa impura. 

CINERI/TIOUS. (Cinerilius ; from 
cinis, ashes.) Of the colour of ashes. <A 
name applied to the cortical substance of the 
brain, from its resemblance to an ash-colour. 

CINERI‘TIUM. (From cinis, ashes.) 
A cupel or test; so named from its being 
commonly made of the ashes of vegetables 
or bones. : 

Crne’rRuLam. A name for spodium. 

CINETICA. (Kwnlucos, having the 
power of motion.) The name of an order 
in the class Neuroses of Good’s Nosology. 
Diseases affecting the museles, and embrac- 
ing Entasia, Clonus, and Synelonus. 

“Crne’ tus. The diaphragm, 

Cineura‘r1a. (From cingulum, a girdle ; 4 
because it grows in that shape.) The lyco- 

dium. 

CI’'NGULUM.. (Frena, cingo, to bind. ) 
A girdle or belt about the loins. 

CInGuLUM MERCURIALE, A mercurial 
girdle, called also cingulum sapientie, and 
singulum stullitie. It was an invention of 
Rulandus’s: different directions are given 
for making it, but the following is one of 
the neatest: —“ Take three drachms of 
quicksilver; shake it with two, ounces of 


‘lemon-juice until, the globules disappear ; 


then separate the juice, and mix with the 
extinguished quidksilver, half the white of 
an egg; gum-dragon, finely powdered, .a 
scruple ; and spread the whole on a belt of 
flannel.” 

CrneuLum Sancti JOHANNES. | 
the artemisia, eres: 

Cryirica‘tum. A name for calcinatum. 

CINIS. (Cinis, eris, m., in the: plural 
cineres.) "The » ash which’ remains Biter 
‘burning any oe 

“CY NNABA (GinmaBewiss rise ory Pliny 
says the Indians call sas this name a mixture 


2 


A name of 


..Jeetion of - earth-worms. 
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of the bleod of the dragon and. elephant, 
‘and also many substances which resemble it 
in colour, particularly the minium; but it 
now denotes the red sulphuret of mercury.) _ 
1, Anore of mercury, consisting of that 
mineral united to sulphur. A: native sul- 
phuret of mercury. See Hydrargyri sulphu- 
retum rubrum. ‘ 


2. An artificial compound of mereury 


and sulphur, ealled factitions cinnabar, red 
sulphuret of mercury, and vermilion. See 
Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum. 

Cinnasaris Factiva. Factitious cinna- 
bar.. See Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum. 

-CINNABARIS GR&CORUM. The sanguis 
draconis and cinnabar, 

Cinnazaris nativa. Native cinnabar. 
See Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum. 


CINNAMO’MUM.. (From: kinamon, 
Arabian.) Cinnamon. See Laurus cinna- 
momum. 

CINNAMON. 1. The name of a tree 


See Laurus cinnamomum. 

2. The name of a stone, which is a rare 
mineral found in the sand of rivers in Cey- 
lon, of a blood and hyacinth red, passing into 
orange yellow. 

CINQUEFOIL.. See Potentilla reptans. 

Cron. (Kier, acolumn; from xia, to go. ) 

1. The uvula was formerly so named 
from its pyramidal shape. 

2. An enlargement of the uvula. 

Cro’n1s.. (From «wy, the uvula.) An 
enlargement and painful swelling of the 
uvula. 

CIPOLIN. A marble from Rome and 
Autun, 

CIRCZ’A. (From Circe, the enchan- 
tress: so named from the opinion, that it 
was used by Circe in her enchanted prepar- 
ations.) 1. ‘The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Diandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. Enchanter’s nightshade. 

2. The name in some pharmacopeeias for 
the Circega lutetiana, which is now fallen 
wholly into disuse. 

CIRCOCE’LE. (Kuipoornan ; from kip- 
cos, variv, or a dilatation of a vein, and 
KnAn, a tumour.) Varicocele.. A morbid or 
varicose distention’ and: enlargement of the 
spermatic veins; it is frequently mistaken 
for a descent of a small portion of omentum. 
The uneasiness which it occasions is a kind 
of pain in the back, generally relieved by 
suspension of the scrotum; and whether 
considered on account of the pain, or on ac- 
count of the wasting of the testicle, which 
" now. and then follows, it may truly be called 
a disease. It has been resembled to a col- 
It is most fre- 
quently confined to that part of the spermatic . 
-process, which is below the opening in the 
abdominal tendon ;; and the vessels gene- 
rally beeome ratherlarger as they approach 
thé testes. There is one sure method of | 


_ “@istinguishing between a circocele and omen- 


© tal:hernia ;. place'the patient in an horizontal 


: 
4 


_arteries. 
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posture, and empty the swelling by pres- 
sure upon the scrotum; then put the fingers 
firmly upon the upper part of the abdo- 
minal ring, and desire the patient to rise ; 
if it is a hernia, the tumour cannot re-appear, 
as long as the pressure is continued at the 
ring: but if acircocele, the swelling returns 
with increased size, on account of the return 
of blood into the abdomen being prevented 
by the pressure. 

Cr’rcos. , (From xipxos, a circle.) <A ring. 
It is sometimes used for the sphincter mus~ 
cle which is round like a ring. 

CIRCULA’TION. (Circulatio; from 
circulo, to compass about.) Circulatio san- 
guinis. Circulation of the blood. A vital 
action performed by the heart in the follow- 
ing manner: the blood is returned by the 
descending and ascending ven cavz into the 
right auricle of the heart, which, when dis- 
tended, contracts, and sends its blood into 
the right ventricle; from the right ventricle 
it is propelled through the pulmonary artery 
to circulate through, and undergo a change 
in the lungs, being prevented from return- 
ing into the right auricle by the closing of 
the valves, which are situated there for tbat 
purpose. Having undergone this change in 
the lungs, it is brought to the left auricle of 
the heart by the four pulmonary veins, and 
from thence it is evacuated into the left ven- 
tricle. The left ventricle, when distended, 
contracts, and throws the blood through the 
aorta to every part of the body, to be re- 
turned by the veins into the two venz cave. 
It is prevented from passing back from the 
left ventricle into the auricle by a valvular 
apparatus ; and the pulmonary artery and 
aorta at their origin are also furnished with 
similar organs, to prevent its returning 
into the ventricles. This is a brief outline 
of the circulation, the particulars of which 
we shall now describe. 

*¢ The best informed physiologists avow 
that the circulation of the venous blood is 
still very little understood. We shall de- 
scribe here only its most apparent pheno- 
mena, leaving the most delicate questions 
until we treat of the relation of the flowing 
of the blood in the veins, with that in the 
We will then speak of the cause 
that determines the entrance of the blood 
into the venous radicles. 

Tohave a general, but just idea of the 
course of the blood in the veins, we must 
consider that the sum of the small veins 
forms a cavity much larger than that of the 
larger but less numerous veins, into which 
they pass; that these bear the same relation 
to the trunks in which they terminate ; _con- 
sequently, the blood which flows in the 
veins from branches towards the trunks, 
passes always from a larger to a smaller 
cavity; now, the following principle of 
hydro-dynamics may here be perfectly ap- 
plied : : 

When a liquid flows in a tube which it fills 
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completely, the quantity of this liquid which 
traverses the different seclions of the tube in a 
given time ought to be every where the same : 
consequenily, when the tube increases, the 
velocity diminishes : when the tube diminishes, 
the velocity increases in rapidity. 

- Experience confirms this principle, and 
its just application to the current of venous 
blood. If a very small vein is cut, the 
blood flows from it very slowly; it flows 
quicker from a larger vein, and it flows with 
considerable rapidity from an epee venous 
trunk. 

Generally there are several veins to trans- 
port the blood that has traversed an organ 
towards the larger trunks. On account of 
their anastomoses, the compressure ox liga- 
ture of one or several of these veins does 
mot prevent or diminish the quantity of 
blood that returns to the heart; it merely 
acquires a greater rapidity in the veins: 
which remain free. 

This happens when a ligature is. placed 
on the arm for the purpose of bleeding. 
In the ordinary state the blood, which is 
earried to the fore-arm andthe hand, returns. 
to the heart by four deep veins, and at least 
as many superficial ones; but as soon as 
the ligature is tightened, the blood passes 
no longer by the subcutaneous veins, and 
it traverses with difficulty those which. are 
deeper seated. If one of the veins is then 
opened at the bend of the arm, it passes out 
in form of a continued jet, which continues 
as Jong as the ligature remains firm, and. 
stops as soon as it Is removed. 

Except in particular cases, the veins are 
not much distended by the blood ; however, 
those in which it moves with the greatest 
rapidity are much more so: the small vems 
are scarcely distended at all. For a reason 
very easy to be understood, all the circum- 
stances that accelerate the rapidity of the 
blood in a vein, produce also an augment- 
ation in the distention of the vessel. 

The introduction of blood into the veins 
taking place ina continued manner, every 
cause which arrests its course produces dis- 
tention of the vein, and the stagnation of a 
greater or less quantity of blood in its cavity, 
below the obstacle. 

The sides of the veins seems to have but 
a small influence upon the motion of the 
blood ; they easily give way when the quan- 
tity augments, and return to their usual 
‘form when it diminishes; but their con- 
traction is limited; it is not sufficiently 
strong to expel the blood completely from 
the vein, and therefore those of dead bodies 
always contain some. 

A great number of veins, such as those 
of the bones, of the sinuses of the dura mater, 
of the testicles, of the liver, &c., the sides of 
which adhere to an inflexible canal, can 
have evidently no influence upon the mo- 
tion of the blood that flows im their cavity. 

However; it is to the elasticity of the 
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- sides of the veins, and not to a contraction 


similar to that. of the muscles that we must 
attribute the faculty which they possess of 
diminishing the size when the column of 
blood diminishes; this diminution is also 
much more marked in those that have the 
thickest sides, such as the superficial veins, 

If the veins have themselves very little in- 
fluence upon the motion of the blood, many 
other accessary causes exert a very evident 
effect. Every continued or alternate pres- 
sure upon a vein, when strong enough to 
flatten it, may prevent the passage of the 
blood ; if it is not so strong, it will oppose 
the dilatation. of” the vein by the blood, and 
consequently favour its motion. The con- 
stant pressure whichithe skin of the members 
exert upon the veins that are below it, ren- 
ders the flow of the blood more easy and 
rapid. in these vessels. We cannot doubt 
this, for all the circumstances. that diminish 
the contractility of the tissue of the skin, 
are sooner or later followed: by a consider- 
able dilatation of the veins, and in certain 
cases. by varix.; we know also. that mecha- 
nical, compression, exerted. by, a proper band- 
age, reduces the veins. again to their ordi- 
nary dimensions, and, also regulates. the 
motion of the blood within. them. 

In the abdomen, the veins are subject to 
the alternate pressure of the diaphragm, and. 
of the abdominal muscles, and this cause: is. 
equally favourable to the flow of the venous 
blood in this part. 

The veins of the brain support also.a con- 
siderable pressure,. which must produce the 
same result, 

Whenever the blood runs in the direction 
of its weight it flows with greater facility ; 
the contrary takes. place when it flows 
against the direction of its gravity. 

We must not neglect to notice the rela- 
tions: of these accessory causes with the dis- 
position of the veins. Where they are very 
marked, the veins present no valves, and 
their sides are very thin, as is seen. in the 
abdomen, the ehest, the cavity of the skull, 
&c.; where these have less influence, 
the veins present valves, and have thicker 
sides; lastly, where they are very weak, as 
in the subcutaneous veins, the valves. are 
numerous, and the sides have a considerable 
thickness. 

We must take care, however, not to con- 
found amongst the circumstances favourable 
to the motion of the blood in the veins, 
causes which act in another manner. ~ 

For example, it is generally known that 
the contraction of the muscles of the fore- 
arm and the hand during bleeding, acce- 
lerate the motion of the blood which passes 
through the opening of the vein ;- physio- 
logists say that the contraction of the mus- 
cles compresses the deep veins, and expels 
the blood from them, which then: passes into - 
the superficial veins. Tere it thus, the 
acceleration would be only instantaneous, 
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or at least of short duration, whilst it gene- 
rally continues as long as the contraction. 
We shall see farther on, s how this phenomenon 
ought to be explained. 

When the feet are plunged some time 
in hot water, the subcutaneous veins swell, 
which is generally attributed to the rarefac- 
tion of the blood ; though the true cause is 
the augmentation of the quantity of blood in 
the feet, but particularly at the skin, an 
augmentation which ought naturally to acce- 
lerate the motion of the blood in the veins, 
since they are in a given time traversed by a 
greater quantity of blood. 

After what has preceded, we can easily 
suppose that the venous blood must be fre- 
quently stopped or hindered in its course, 
either by ‘the veins suffering too strong a 
pressure in the different positions of the 
body, or by other bodies pressing upon it, 
&c.: hence the necessity of the numerous 
anastomoses that exist not only in the small 
veins, but amongst the large, and even 
amongst the largest trunks. By these fre- 
quent communications, one or several of 
the veins being compressed in such a way, 
that they cannot permit the passage of the 
blood, this fluid turns and arrives at the 
heart by other directions : — one of the uses 
of the azygos vein appears to be to establish 
an easy communication between the supe- 
rior and inferior vena cava. Its principal 
utility, however seems to consist in its 
being the common termination of most’ of 
the intercostal veins. 

There is no obscurity in the action of the 
valves of the veins; they are real valves, 
which prevent the return of the blood to- 
wards the venous radicles, and which do 
this so much better in proportion as they are 
large, that is to say, more suitably disposed 
to stop entirely the cavity of the vein. 

The friction of the blood against the sides 
of the veins ; its adhesion to the sesame sides, 
and the want of fluidity, must modify the 
motion of the blood in the veins, and tend 
to retard it; but in the present state of phy- 
siology and hydrodynamics, it is impossible 
to assign the precise effect of each of these 
particular causes. 

We ought to perceive, by what has been 
said upon the motion of the venous blood, 
that it must undergo great modifications, 
according to an infinity of circumstances. 

At any rate, the verious blood of every 
part of the body arrives at the right auricle 
of the heart by the trunks that we have 
already named; viz. two very large, the 
ven® cave, and one very small, the coro- 
nary vein. 

‘The blood heey flows in each of ha 
veins with different rapidity: what is cer- 
tain, is, that’ the three ¢olumns of liquid 
make an effort to pass into the auricle, and 
that the effort must be ‘considerable. 
is contracted, this effort has no effect’; 
but, as soon as it dilates, the blood enters 


If it’ 
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“its cavity, fills it completely, and even dis- 


tends the sides a little; it would imme- 
diately enter the ventricle, if it did not con- 
tract itself at this instant. The blood then 
confines itself to filling up exactly the 
cavity of the auricle; but this very soon: 
contracts, compresses the blood, which es- 
capes into the place where there is least com- 
pression. Now it has only two issues: Ist, 
by the vena cava; 2dly, by the opening 
which conducts into the ventricle. The 
columns of blood which are coming to the 
auricle present a certain resistance to its 
passage into the cave or coronary veins. 
On the contrary, it finds every facility to 
enter the ventricle, since the latter dilates 
itself with force, tends to produce a vacuum, 
and consequently draws on the blood instead 
of repulsing it. 

However, all the blood that passes out of 
the auricle does not enter the ventricle; it. 
has been long observed that, at each ne 
traction of the auricle, a certain quantity of 
blood flows back into the superior and in- 
ferior venz cave; the undulation produced 
by this cause is sometimes felt as far as the 
external ilfac veins, and into the jugulars ; 
it has a sensible influence as we will see, 
upon the flowing of the blood in several 
organs, and particularly in the brain. 

The quantity of blood which flows back in 
this manner, varies according to the facility ' 
with which this liquid enters the ventricle. 
If at the instant of its dilatation, the ventricle 
still contains much blood, which has not 
passed into the pulmonary artery, it can 
only receive a small quantity of that of the 
auricle, and then the reflux will be of greater 
extent. 

This happens when the fhowiwe of the 
blood in the pulmonary artery is retar ded, 
either by obstacles in the lungs, or by the 
want of sufficient force in the ventricle. 
This reflux, of which we speak, is the cause 
of the beating which is seen in the veins of 
certain sick persons, and which bears the 
name of venous pulse. Nothing similar can 
take place in the coronary vein, for its open- 
ing is furnished with a valve, which shuts 
on the instant of the contraction of the 

auricle. 

The instant in which the auricle ceases to 
contract, the ventricle enters into contrac- 
tion, the blood it contains is strongly pressed, 
and tends to escape in every direction: it 
would return so much moe easily into the» 
auricle, that, as we have already frequently 
said, it dilates just at this instant ; but the 
tricuspid valve which shuts the inriculo-ver= 
tricular opening prevents this reflux, Being 
raised by the ‘liquid introduced below it, 
and which tends to pass into the auricle, it - 
gives way until it has become perpendicular 
to the axis of the ventricle; its three divi- 
sions then shut almost completely the open- 
ing, and as the tendons of the columne car i 
nee do not permit them to go farther, the 
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valve resists the effort -of the blood, and 
thus prevents it from passing into the 
auricle. 

It is not the same with the blood which 
during the dilatation of the ventricle cor- 
responded to the auricular surface of the 
valve; it is evident that in the motion of 
the ventricle it is carried forward into the 
auricle, where it mixes with that which 
comes from the vene cave and coronary 
veins. 

Not being able to overcome the resistance 
of the tricuspid valve, the blood of the ven- 
tricle has no other issue than the pulmonary 
artery, into which it enters by -raising the 
three sigmoid valves that supported the 
column of blood contained in the artery 
during the dilatation of the ventricle. 

Suppose the artery full of blood, and left 
to itself, the liquid will be pressed in the 
whole extent of the vessel by the sides which 
tend to contract upon the cavity ; the blood 
being thus pressed will endeavour to escape 
in every direction: now it has only two 
ways to pass, by the cardiac orifice, and by 
the numerous small vessels that terminate 
the artery in the tissue of the lungs. 

The orifice of the pulmonary artery in 
the heart being very large, the blood would 
easily pass into the ventricle, if there were 
not a particular apparatus at this orifice 
intended to prevent this ; the three sigmoid 
valves. Being pressed against the sides of 
the artery, at the instant that the ventricle 
sends a wave of blood that way, these folds 
become perpendicular to its axis ; as soon as 
the blood tends to flow back into the ven- 
tricle, they place themselves so as to shut up 
the cavity of this vessel completely. 

On account of the bag-like form of the 
sigmoid valves, they are swelled by the 
blood that enters into their cavity, and their 
margin tends to assume a circular figure. 
Now, three circular portions, placed upon 
each other, necessarily leave a space between 
them, 

When the valves, therefore, of the pul- 
monary artery are lowered by the blood, 
there ought to remain an opening by which 
this liquid may flow back into the ventricle. 

If each valve were alone, it would un- 
doubtedly take a semicircular form; but 
there are three of them: being pressed by 
the blood, they lie all close together: and 
as they cannot extend as far as their fibres 
permit them, they press upon each other, on 
account of the small space in which they are 
contained, and which does not permit their 
extending themselyes; The valves then 
assume the figure: of three triangles, whose 
summit is in the centre of the artery, and 
the sides are in justia position, so as com- 
pletely to intercept the cavity of the artery. 
Perhaps the knots or buttons, which are upon 
the summit of some of the triangles, are 
intended to shut more perfectly the centre 
of the artery. | 


‘size, undergo an evident dilatation, 
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Finding no passage into the ventricle, the 
blood will pass into the radicles of the pul- 
monary veins, with which the small arteries 
that terminate the pulmonary artery form a 
continuation, and this passage will continue. 
as long as the sides of the artery press the 
contained blood with sufficient force ; and, 
except in the trunk and the principal 
branches, this effect continues until the 
whole of the blood is expelled. 

We might suppose the smallness of the 
vessels that terminate the pulmonary artery 
an obstacle to the flowing of the blood: that 
might be if they were not numerous, or if 
the capacity of the whole were less, or even 
equal to that of the trunk; but as they are 
innumerable, and their capacity is much 
greater than that of the trunk, there is no 
difficulty. in the motion. It is true that the 
distention or subsidence of the lungs, ren- 
ders this passage more or less easy. 

In order that this flowing may take place 
with facility, the force of contraction of the 
different divisions of the artery ought to be 
every where in relation to their size; if, on 
the contrary, that of the small were greater 
than that of the Jarge, as soon as the first 
had expelled the blood by which they were 
filled, they would not be sufficiently dis- 
tended by the blood coming from the second, 
and the flowing of the blood would be re- 
tarded: now, what takes place is quite the 
contrary of this supposition. If the pul- 
monary artery of a living animal were tied 
immediately above the heart, almost all the 
blood contained in the artery at the instant 
of the ligature, would pass quickly into the 
pulmonary veins, and arrive at the heart. 

This is what happens when the blood con- 
tained in the pulmonary artery is exposed to 
the single action of this vessel; but in the 
common state at each contraction of the right 
ventricle, a certain quantity of blood is 
thrown with force into the artery; the 
valves are immediately raised; the artery, 
and almost all its divisions, are so much 
more distended, in proportion as the heart 
is more forcibly contracted, and as the quan- 
tity of blood injected into the artery is 
greater. The ventricle dilates immediately 
after its contraction, and at this instant the 
sides of the artery contract also; the sig~ 
moid valves descend and shut the pulmonary 
artery, until they are raised by a new cons» 
traction of the ventricle. 

Such is the second cause of the motion of 
the blood in the artery that goes towards 
the lungs; we see it is intermittent; let 
us endeavour to appreciate its effects: for 
which purpose let us consider the most ap- 
parent phenomena of the flow of the blood 
in the pulmonary artery. 

Ithas been just observed , that in the instant 
the ventricle injects the blood i into the artery, 
the trunk, and all the divisions of a certain 
This 
phenomenon is called the pulsation of the 
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artery... The pulsation is very sensible near 


the heart ; it becomes feeble in proportion to 
its. distance from it; when the artery, by 
being divided, has become very small, it 
ceases. 

Another phenomenon, which is only the 
consequence of the preceding, is observed 
when the artery is opened. 

If it be near the heart, and in a place 
where the beating is sensible, the blood 
spouts out by jerks ; if the opening be 


made far from the heart, and in a small 


division, the jet is eortinted and. uniform ; 
lastly, if one of the very small vessels that 
terminate the artery be opened, the blood 
flows, but without forming any jet: it flows 
uniformly in a sheet. 

We see at firstin these phenomena a new 
application of the principle of hydro-dyna- 
mics, as already mentioned, with regard to 
the influence of the size of the tube upon 
the liquid that flows init: the greater the 
tube is, the rapidity is the less. This capa- 
city of the vessel increasing according as it 
advances towards the lungs, the quickness 
of the blood necessarily diminishes. 

With regard to the pulsation of the artery, 
and the jet of blood that escapes from it 
when it is open, we see plainly that these 
two effects depend on the contraction of the 
right ventricle, and the introduction of a 
certain quantity of blood into the artery, 
which takes place by this means while 
flowing through the small vessels that ter- 
minate the artery, and that give commence- 
ment to the pulmonary veins; the venous 
blood changes its nature by the effect of the 
contact of the air; it acquires the qualities 
of arterial blood: it is this change in the 
properties of the blood which essentially 
constitutes respiration. 

At the instant in which the venous blood 
traverses the small vessels of the pulmonary 
lobules, it assumes a scarlet colour; its 
odour becomes stronger, and its taste more 
distinct, its temperature rises about a degree ; 
a part of its serum disappears in the form 
of yapour in the tissue of the lobules, and 
mixes with the air. Its tendency to coagu- 
late augments considerably, which is ex- 
pressed by saying that its plasticity becomes 
stronger, its specific gravity diminishes, as 
well as its capacity for caloric. The venous 
blood, having acquired these characters, now 
becomes arterial blood, and enters the radi- 
cles of the pulmonary veins, which have 
their origin, like the veins properly so called, 
in the tissue of the lungs ; that is, they form 
at first an infinite number of radicles, which 
appear to be the continuation of the pulmo- 
nary arterys These radicles unite to form 
thicker roots, which become still thicker. 
Lastly, they. all terminate in four. vessels, 
which open, after a short passage, into the 
left auricle. The pulmonary veins are dif- 
ferent from the other veins, in their not 
anastomosing after they have acquired a 
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certain thickness: a similar disposition has 
been seen in the divisions of the ipeny which 
is distributed to the lungs. 

The pulmonary veins have no voilves} and. 
their structure is similar to that of the other 
veins; their middle membrane is, however, 
a little thicker, and it appears to possess 
more elasticity. The blood passes into the 
radicles of the pulmonary veins, and. very 
soon reaches the trunk of these veins: in 
this passage it presents a gradually accele- 
rated motion, in proportion as it passes from 
the small veins into the larger; finally, it 
does not at all flow by jerks, and it appears 
nearly equally rapid in the four pulmonary 
veins. From the pulmonary veins the left 
auricle receives the blood. 

The mechanism: by which the blood tra- 
verses the left auricle and ventricle is the 
same as that by which the venous blood 
traverses the right cavities. 

When the left auricle dilates, the blood of 
the four pulmonary veins enters and fills it ; 
when it contracts, part of the blood passes into 
the ventricle, and part flows back into the pul- 
monary veins ; when the ventricle dilates, it 
receives the blood which comes from the 
auricle, and a small quantity of that of the 
aorta; when it contracts, the mitral valve is 
raised, it shuts the auriculo-ventricular 
opening, and the blood, not being able to 
return into the auricle, it enters into the 
aorta by raising the three sigmoid valves, 
which were shut during the dilatation of the 
ventricle. 

It is necessary to remark, ‘however, that 
the fleshy columns having no existence in 
the auricle, their influence cannot exist as in 
the right, and the arterial ventricle being 
much thicker than the venous, it compresses 
the blood with a much greater force than the 
right, which was indispensable on account 
of the distance to which it has to send this 
liquid. 

Course of the blood in the aorta, and its 
divisions. — Notwithstanding the differences 
which exist between this and the pulmonary 
artery, the phenomena of the motion of 
the blood are nearly the same in both: thus 
a ligature being applied upon this vessel, 
near the heart, in a living animal; it contracts 
in its whole length, and, except a small- 
quantity that remains in the principal ar- 
teries, the blood passes arammaeianel into the 
veins. 

Some authors doubt the fact of the con- 
traction of the arteries; the following 
experiment may be made to convirice them : 
uncover the carotid artery of a living animal 
the length of-several inches ; take the trans- 
verse dimension of the vessel. with com- 
passes, tie it at two different points at the 
same time; and you may then have any 
length whatever of artery full of blood ; 
make a small opening in the sides of this 
portion of the artery, you will immediately 
see almest the whole of the blood pass out, 
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and it will even spout to a certain distance. 
Then measure the breadth with the com- 
passes, and there will be no doubt of the 
artery being much contracted, if the rapid 
expulsion of the blood has not already con- 
vinced you. This experiment also proves 
that the force with which the artery con- 
tracts is sufficient to expel the blood that it 
contains. 

Passage of the blood of the arteries into the 
veins. — When, in the dead body, an injec- 
tion is thrown into an artery, it imme- 
diately returns by the corresponding vein: 
the same thing takes place, and with still 
more facility, if the injection is thrown 
into the artery of a living animal. In 
cold-blooded animals, the blood can be 
seen, by the aid of a microscope, passing 
from the arteries into the veins. ‘The 
communication between these vessels is then 
direct, and very easy; it is natural to 
suppose that the heart, after having forced 
the blood to the last arterial twigs, continues 
to make it move into the venous radicles, 
and’ even into the veins. 
great number of celebrated anatomists, 
thought so. Lately, Bichat has been 
strongly against this doctrine: he has li- 
mited the influence of the blood; he pre- 
tends that it ceases entirely in the place 
where the arterial is changed into venous 
blood, that is, in the numerous small ves- 
sels that terminate the arteries and com- 
mence the veins. In this place, according 
to him, the action of the small vessels alone, 
is the cause of the motion of the blood. 

Remarks on the Movements of the Heart.— 
A. The right auricle and ventricle, and the 
left auricle and ventricle, the action of 
which we have studied separately, in reality 
form only one organ, which is the heart. 

The auricles contract and dilate together ; 
the same thing takes place with the ven- 
tricles, whose movements are simultaneous. 

‘When the contraction of the heart is 
spoken of, that of the ventricle is under- 
stood. Their contraction is called systole, 
their dilatation diastole. 

B. Every time that the ventricles con- 
ttact, the whole of the heart is rapidly car- 
ried forward, and the point of this organ 
strikes the left lateral side of the chest, op- 
posite the internal of the sixth and seventh 
true ribs. 

C. The number of the pulsations of the 
heart is considerable; it is generally greater 
in proportion as the person is younger. 

At birth it is from 130 to 140 ina minute. 

At one year ...... 120 to 130. 

At two years...... 100 to 110. 

At three years.... 90 to 100. 

At seven years ... 85 to 90. 

At fourteen years 80 to 85. 

At adult age....... 75 to 80. 

At first old age... 65 to 75. 

At confirmed old age 60 to 65. 

But these numbers vary according to an 
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infinity of circumstances, sex, temperament, 
individual disposition, &c. 

The affections of the mind have a great 
influence upon the rapidity of the contrac- 
tions of the heart; every one knows that 
even a slight emotion immediately modifies 
the contractions, and generally accelerates 
them. In this respect great changes take 
place also by diseases. 

D. Many researches have been made to 
determine with what force the ventricles con- 
tract. In order to appreciate that of the 
left ventricle, an experiment has been made, 
which consists in crossing the legs, and 
placing upon one knee the ham of the other 
leg, with a weight of 55 pounds appended 
to the extremity of the foot. This consi- 
derable weight, though placed at the ex- 
tremity of such a long lever, is raised at 
each contraction of the ventricle, on account 
of the tendency to straighten the accidental 
curvature of the popliteal artery, when the © 
legs are crossed in this manner. 

This experiment shows that the force of 
contraction of the heart is very great ; but 
it cannot give the exact value of it. Me- 
chanical physiologists have made. great ef- 
forts to express it in numbers. LBorelli com- 
pares the force which keeps up the circula- 
tion to that which would be necessary to 
raise 180,000 pounds; Hales believes it to 
be 51 pounds 5 ounces; and Keil reduces 
it to from 15 to 8 ounces. Where shall we 
find the truth in these contradictions ? 

It seems impossible to know exactly the 
force developed by the heart in its contrac- 
tion ; it very probably varies according to 
numerous causes, such as age, the volume 
of the organ, the size of the individual ; 
the particular disposition, the quantity of 
blood, the state of the nervous system, the 
action of the organs, the state of health or of 
sickness, &c. 

All that has been said of the force of the 
heart relates only to its contraction, its dilat- 
ation having been considered as a passive 
state, a sort of repose of the fibres ; how- 
ever, when the ventricles dilate, it is with a 
very great force, for example, capable of 
raising a weight of twenty pounds, as 
may be observed in animals recently 
dead. When the heart of a living animal 
is taken hold of by the hand, however small 
it may be, it is impossible by any effort to - 
prevent the dilatation of the ventricles, The 
dilatation of the heart, then, cannot be con- 
sidéred as a state of inaction or repose. 

E. The heart moves from the first days 
of existence of the embryo to the instant of 
death by decrepitude. 

Why does it move? This question has 
been asked by ancient and modern philoso- 
phers and physiologists. The wherefore of 
phenomena is not easy to be given in. phy- 
siology ; almost always what is taken for 
such is only in. other terms the expression of 
the phenomena; but it is remarkable how 
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easily we deceive ourselves in this respect : 
one of the strongest proofs’of it is afforded 
by the different explanations of the motion 
of the heart.’ 

The ancients said that there was a pulstfic 
virtue in the heart, a concentrated fire, that 
gave motion to this organ. Descartes ima- 
gined that an explosion as sudden as that of 
gunpowder took place in the heart. ‘The 
motion of the heart was afterwards attributed 
to the animal spirits, to the nervous fluid, to 
the soul, to the process of the nervous system, 
to the archea : Haller considered it as an 
effect of irritability. Lately, Legallois has 
endeavoured to prove, by experiments, that 
the principle or cause of the motion of the 
heart has its seat in the spinal marrow. 

Remarks upon the circular. Motion of the 
Blood, or the Circulation. —We now know 
all the links of the circular chain that the 
sanguiferous system represents ; we know 
how the blood is carried from the lungs to- 
wards all the other parts of the body, and 
how it returns from these parts to the heart. 
Let us examine these phenomena.in a ge- 
neral manner, in order to show the most. 
important. 

A. The quantity of blood contained in the 
system is very considerable. It has been 
estimated by several authors at from 24 to 
30 pounds. This value cannot be at all 
exact, for the quantity of blood varies ac- 
cording to numerous causes. 

The relation of the mass of the arterial 
with that of the venous blood, is somewhat 
better known. “This last, contained in ves- 
sels larger than that of the arteries, is ne- 
cessarily in greater quantity, though we 
cannot say exactly how much greater its 
mass is than that of the arterial blood. 

B. The circulatory path of the blood 
being continuous, and the capacity of the 
canal variable, the rapidity of this fluid 
must be variable also; for the same quan- 
tity must pass through all the points ina 
given time : observation confirms this. The 
rapidity is great in the trunk, and the prin- 
cipal divisions of the pulmonary artery and 
aorta: it diminishes much in the secondary 
divisions ; it diminishes still more at the 
instant of the passage from the arteries into 
the veins; it continues to augment in pro- 
portion as the blood-passes from the roots of 
the veins into larger roots, and lastly into 
the large veins; but the rapidity is never so 
great in the venz cave as in the aorta. In 
the trunks and the principal arterial divi- 
sions, the course of the blood is not only 
continued under the influence of the con- 
traction of the arteries, but, besides, it flows 
in jerks by the effect of the contraction of 
the ventricles. ‘This jerking manifests itself 
in the arteries by a simple dilatation in those 
that are straight, and by a dilatation and 
tendency to straighten in those which are 
flexuous. 

The nae is formed by the first of these 
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phenomena, to which the second is sonie-. 
times joined. It is not easy to study, in 
man or in the animals, except where the: 
arteries are laid close upon.a bone, because: 
they do not then retire from under the finger 
when it is placed upon them, as happens to 
arteries in soft parts. 

In general, the pulse makes known ‘he 
principal modification of the contraction of, 
the left ventricle, its quickness, its inten- 
sity, its weakness, its regularity, its irregu- 
larity. The quantity of the blood is also 
known by the pulse. If it .is great, the 
artery is round, thick, and resisting. If the 
blood is in small quantity, the artery is small 
and easily flattened. Certain dispositions in. 
the arteries have an influence also upon the. 
pulse, and may render it different in the. 
principal arteries. 

C. The beating of the arteries is neces- 
sarily felt in the organs which are next them, 
and so much more in proportion as the ar-: 
teries are more voluminous, and as the or- 
gans give way with less facility.. The jerk 
which they undergo is generally considered 
as favourable to their action, though no po- 
sitive proof of it exists. 

In this respect none of the organs ought. 
to be more affected than the brain. The 
four cerebral arteries unite in circles at the 
base of the skull, and raise the brain at 
each contraction of the ventricle, as it is 
easy to be convinced of by laying bare the 
brain of an animal, or by, observing this 
organ in wounds of the head. Probably, 
the numerous angular bendings of the inter-. 
nal carotid arteries, and of the vertebrals 
before their entrance into the skull, are use- 
ful for moderating this shaking ; these bend- 
ings must also necessarily retard the course 
of the blood in these vessels.. 

When the arteries penetrate in a yolumi- 
nous state into the parenchyma of the organs, 
as) the liver, the kidneys, &c., the organ 
must also receive a jerk at each contraction 
of the heart. The organs into which the 
vessels enter, after being divided and subdi- 
vided, can suffer nothing similar. 

_D. From the lungs to the left auricle the 
blood is of the same nature; however, it 
sometimes happens that it is not the same in 
the four pulmonary veins. For instance, if 
the lungs are so changed that the air cannot 
penetrate into the lobules, the blood which 
traverses them will not be changed from 
venous toarterial blood ; it will arrive at the 
heart without having undergorie this change; 
but in its passage through the left cavities it 
will be intimately mixed with that of the 
lungs opposite. The blood is necessarily 
homogeneous from the left ventricle to the 
last divisions of the aorta; but, being ar- 
rived at these small divisions, its elements 
separate; at least there exists a great num- 
ber of parts, such as the serous membranes, 
the cellular tissue, the tendons, the aponeu- 
roses, the fibrous membranes, &c., into 
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which the red part of the blood is never seen 
to penetrate, and the capillaries of which 
contain only serum. 

This separation of the elements of the 
blood takes place only in a state of health ; 
when the parts that I have mentioned be- 
come diseased, it often happens that their 
small vessels contain blood, possessed of all 
its characteristic properties. 

There have been endeavours to explain 
this particular analysis of the blood by the 
small vessels. Boerhaave, who admitted 
several sorts of globules of different sizes in 
the blood, said, that globules of a certain 
largeness could only pass into vessels of an 
appropriate size: we have seen that glo- 
bules, such as they were admitted by Boer- 
haave, do not exist. 

Bichat believed that there existed in the 
small vessels a particular sensibility, by 
which they admitted only the part of the 
blood suitable to them. We have already 
frequently contested ideas of this kind ; 
neither can they be admitted here, for the 
most irritating liquids introduced into the 
arteries pass immediately into the veins, 
without any opposition to their passage by 
the capillaries. 

E. The elements of the blood separate in 
traversing the small vessels ; sometimes the 
serum escapes, and spreads upon the surface 
of the membrane: sometimes the fatty 
matter is deposited in cells; here the 
mucus, there the fibrine; elsewhere are 
the foreign substances, which were acci- 
dentally mixed with the arterial blood. In 
losing these different elements, the blood 
assumes the qualities of venous blood. At 
the same time that the arterial blood sup- 
plies these losses, the small veins absorb the 
substances with which they are in contact. 
In the intestinal canal, for example, they 
absorb the drinks; on the other hand, 
the lymphatic trunks pour the lymph and 
the chyle into the venous system; it is 
certain, then, that the venous blood cannot 
be homogeneous, and that its composition _ 
must be variable in the different veins ; 
but, having reached the heart, by the motions 
of the right auricle and ventricle, and the 
disposition of the fleshy columns, the ele- 
ments all mix together, and when they are 
completely mixed, they pass into the pul- 
monary artery: 

F. A general law of the economy is, 
that no organ continues to act without re- 
ceiving arterial blood; from this results, 
that all the other functions are dependent 
on the circulation; but the circulation, in 
its turn, cannot continue without the respir- 
ation by which the arterial blood is formed, 
and without the action of the nervous system, 
which has a great influence upon the rapi- 
dity of the flowing of the blood, and upon 
its distribution in the organs. Indeed, 


under the action of the nervous system, the: 


motions of the heart, and consequently the 
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general quickness of the course of the blood,: 
are quickened or retarded. Thus, when the 
organs act voluntarily or involuntarily, we 
learn from observation, that they receive a 
greater quantity of blood without the motion 
of the general circulation being accelerated 
on that account; and if their action pre- 
dominates, the arteries which are directed 
there, increase considerably. If, on the 
contrary, the action diminishes, or ceases 
entirely, the arteries become smaller, and 
permit only a small quantity to reach the 
organ. ‘These phenomena are manifest in 
the muscles: the circulation becomes more 
rapid in them when they contract; if they 
are often contracted, the volume of their 
arteries increases ; if they are paralysed, the 
arteries become very small, and the pulse 
is scarcely felt. 

The circulation, then, may be influenced 
by the nervous system in three ways: Ist, 
By modifying the motions of the heart ; 
2dly, By modifying the capillaries of the 
organs, so as to accelerate the flowing of the 
blood in them ; 3dly, By producing the same 
effects in the lungs, that is, by rendering the 
course of the blood more or less easy through’ 
this organ. 

The accleration of the motions of the 
heart becomes sensible to us by the manner 
in which the point of this organ strikes the 
walls of the chest. The difficulty of the 
capillary circulation is discovered by a feel+ 
ing of numbness and a particular prickling ; 
and when the pulmonary circulation is 
difficult, we are informed of it by an op- 
pression or sense of suffocation, more or less 
strong. 

Probably the distribution of the filaments 
of the great sympathetic on the sides of the 
arteries, has some important use; but this 
use is entirely unknown ; we have received 
no light on the point by any ear ite 
—Magendie’ s Elements of Physiolog 

Crevura’ tor. (From circulo, to com- 
pass about.) A wandering practiser in me- 
dicine. A quack; a mountebank. 

CircutatoRium. (From circulo, to move 
round.) A chemical digesting vessel in 
which the fluid performsa circulatory motion. 

es Ta oe (Dim. of circus, @ cir= 
cle.) 1. A circle or ring. 

2. any part of the body which is round 
or annular, as circulus oculi. 

3. A round chemical instrument some- 
times called abbreviatorium by the old 
chemists. ; 

CircuLus ARTERiosus rntpis. The ar- 
tery which runs round the iris and forms a 
circle, is so termed 


Crrcuus quaprurLex. <A bandage. 
Crrcumcavuta’Lis. A name of the adnata 
of the eye. 


CIRCUMCISION. (Cirewmeisio, from 
circumcido, to cut about.) The cutting off 
the prepuce from the glans penis; an an- 
cient custom, still practised amongst the 
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Jews and rendered necessary by the heat of 
the climate in which it was first practised, to 
prevent collections and a vitiated state of the 
sebaceous secretion from the odoriferous 
glands of the part. 

CIRCUMFLE’XUS. (Circumflexus, sc. 
musculus.) A muscle of the palate. Tensor 
palati of Innes. Circumflerus palati mollis 
of Albinus. Spheno-salpingo-staphilinus, seu 
staphilinus externus of Winslow. Musculus 
tube nove of Valsalva. Palato-salpingeus of 
Douglas. Pterigo-staphylinus of Cowper, 
and. Petrosalpingo-staphilin of Dumas. It 
arises from the spinous process of the sphe- 
noid bone, behind the foramen ovale, which 
transmits the third branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves, and from the Eustachian tube, 
not far from its osseous part; it then runs 
down along the pterygoideus internus, 
passes over the hook of the internal plate of 
the pterygoid process by a round tendon, 
which soon spreads into a broad membrane. 
It is inserted into the velum pendulum 
palati, and the semilunar edge of the os 
palati, and extends as far as the suture 
which joins the twobones. _ Generally some 
of its posterior fibres join with the con- 
strictor pharyngis superior, and palato-pha- 
ryngeus. Its use is to stretch the velum, 
to draw it downwards, and to the side to- 
wards the hook. It hath little effect upon 
the tube, being chiefly connected to its 
osseous part. r 

CIRCUMGYRA/’TIO. (From circum- 
gyro, to turn round.) Circumgyration, or 
the turning a limb round in its socket. 

Crecumyi't10. (From  circumlino, to 
anoint all over.) A medicine used as a 
general unction or liniment to the part. 

~CIRCUMOSSA‘LIS. (From eircum, 
about, and os, a bone.) Surrounding a 
bone.as the periosteum does ; or surrounded 
by 4bone. . ) 

CIRCUMSCISUS. Circumscised. Ap- 
plied to a membranous capsule, separating 
into two parts by a complete circular 
fissure. 

CIRCUS. (Kipkos; from carka, a Cal- 
dean word, to surround. ) 1. A cirele or ring. 

2. A circular bandage. 


Cimne'sis. (From xipyaw, tomix.) An 
union of separate things. 
CIRRUS. (From xepas, a horn, be- 


cause it has the appearance of a horn.) 


Cirrhus. <A clasper or tendril. One of the 
Jfulera or props of plants. A long, cylin- 


drical, slender, spiral body, issuing from 
various parts of plants. 
From their origin, Cirri are distinguished 
into, ; 
1. Foliar, when they are a continuation of 
the midrib of a simple leaf; as in Fumaria 
claviculata, Mimosa scandens, and Gloriosa 
superba. 
- 2. Petiolar, when terminating the common 
petiole of a compound leaf; as in Pisum 
sativum. This is sometimes distinguished 
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by the number of leaflets which grow under 
it: hence cirri diphylli, tetraphylli, and poly- 
phylli. 

3. Peduncular, when they proceed from 
the peduncle ; as in Vitis vinifera. 

4. Axillary, which arise from the stem or 
branches in the axille of the leaves; as in 
Passiflora incarnata. 

5. Subazillary, when they originate below 
the leaf. 

6. Lateral, when at the side of it; as in 
Bryonia. 

From the division of its apex, a Cirrus is, 

1. Simple, consisting of one undivided 
piece ; as in Momordica balsaminea, Passi- 

Jlora quadrangularis, and Bryonia dioica. 

2. Compound, consisting of a stalk vari- 
ously branched or divided. 

3. Bifid, when it has two divisions; as in 
Vitis vinifera, Lathyrus palustris, Ervum 
tetraspermum, &c. 

. 4. Trifid, when there are three; as in 
Bignonia unguis, and Lathyrus hirsutus. 

5. Multifid, or branched, whene the  divi- 
sions are more numerous ; as in Lathyrus 
latifolius, and. Cobea scandens. 

From its convolution into, 

1. Convolute, when ail the gyrations are 
regular in the same-<irection ; as in Hedera 
quinguefolia. 

2. Revolute, winding itself irregularly, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other ; as in Passiflora incarnata. 

CIRROSUS. Having a cirrus or tendril. 
Applied to a leaf tipped with a tendril; as in 
Gloriosa and Hagellaria, two Indian plants. 

Ci/Rs1uM ARVENSE. (From «ipgos, a vein 
or swelling of a vein, which this herb was 
supposed to heal.) The common way 
thistle, or Serratula arvensis of Linnzus. 

Crrsoce’Le. See Circocele. 

CIRSOVDES. (From «ipsos, a varix, 
and esdos, likeness.) Resembling a varix : 
an epithet applied by Rufus Ephesius to the 
upper part of the brain. 

CI’RSOS. (Kipsos; from. ktprow, to 
dilate.) A preternatural distention of any 
part ofa vein. See Variz. 

Cr’ssa. (From xioca, a gluttonous bird.) 
A depraved appetite, proceeding from pre- 
vious gluttony and voracity. 

CISSA’MPELOS. (From xooos, ivy, 
and apmedos, the vine.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Diwcia ; Order, Monadelphia. 'The 
wild vine with leaves like ivy. 

CIssAMPELOS PAREIRA. The systematic 
name of the Pareira brava; Pareyra; Am- 
butwa; Butua; Overo butua. ‘The root of 
this plant, Cissampelos—foliis peltatis cor- 
datis emarginatis, of Linnzus; a native of 
South America and the West Indies, has 
no remarkable smell, but to the taste it 
manifests a notable sweetness of the liquorice 
kind, together with a considerable bitterness, 
and a slight roughness covered by the sweet 
matter. The facts adduced on the utility 
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of the radix pareire brave in nephritic and 
calculous complaints, are principally by 
foreigners, and no remarkable instances of 
its efficacy are recorded by English prac- 
titioners. 

Cissa’rus. See Cistus Creticus. 

Cissr’num. (From xigsoos, ivy.) The 
name of a plaster mentioned by A.gineta. 

CYVSTA. (From rea, to lie.) A cyst. 

CISTE’RNA. (From cista, a cyst.) 
The fourth ventricle of the brain is so called 
.from its cavity; also the lacteal vessels in 
the breasts of women. 

Cr'stuorus. See Cistus Creticus. 

CISTIC. See Cystic. 

Cistic oxypg. See Calculus. 

CI’STUS. | (KioJos, the derivation of 
which is uncertain ; perhaps from kis, Heb.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Polyandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. The Cistus. 

Cistus creticus. The systematic name 
of the plant from which the ladanum of 
the shops is obtained, called also Cistus 
ladanifera ; Cisthorus ; Cissarus ;Dorycinium. 
Cistus—arborescens extipulatus, foliis spatu- 
lato-ovatis petiolatis enerviis scabris, calycinis 
lanceolatis of Linnezus. The _ resinous 
juice called ladanum .exudes upon the 
leaves of this plant in Candia, where the 
inhabitants collect it by lightly rubbing 
the leaves with leather, and afterwards 
scraping it off, and forming it into ir- 
regular masses for exportation. Three 
sorts of ladanum have been described by 
authors, but only two are to be met with in 
the shops. The best, which is very rare, is 
in dark-coloured masses, of the consistence 
of a soft plaster, and growing still softer on 
on being handled; the other is in long 
rolls, coiled up, much harder than the pre- 
ceding, and not so dark. The first has 
commonly a small, and the last a large ad- 
mixture of fine sand, without which they 
cannot be collected pure, independently of 
designed abuses: the dust blown on the 
plant by winds, from the loose sands among 
which it grows, being retained by the tena- 
cious juice. The soft kind hasan agreeable 
smell], and a lightly pungent bitterish taste : 
the hard is much weaker. Ladanum was 
formerly much employed internally as a pec- 
toral and adstringent in catarrhal affections, 
dysenteries, and several other diseases; at 
present, however, it is wholly confined to 
external use, and is an ingredient in the 
stomachic plaster, emplastrum ladani. 

Cistus HUMILIs. _A name most probably 
of the Lichen caninus of Linnzus, 

-Cisrus LADANIFERA. See Cistus creticus. 

Cistus tEDoN. See Ledum palustre. 

CITE’SIUS (Cirors), Francis, of Poi- 
tiers, in France, who, after graduating at 
Montpelier in 1596, and practising a few 
years in his native city, went to Paris, and 
acquired great celebrity, being made physi- 
cian to Cardinal Richelieu. He published a 
treatise on the Colica Pictonum, which was 
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much esteemed, noticing its termination in 
paralysis of the extremities. He also gave 
an account of a girl who had fasted for three 
years ; in which case he appears to have been 
imposed upon. In another publication he 
advocates repeated bleeding, as well as purg- 
ing, in small-pox, and other fevers of an 
inflammatory type. He died in 1652, at the 
advanced age of 80. 

Crruarus. (From «:@apa, a harp.) The 
breast is sometimes so named from its 
shape. 

CITRA’GO. (From citrus, a citron; 
so called from its citron-like smell.) Citra- 
ria. Baum. See Jfelissa. 

CI’/TRAS. (Citras, atis. fem.: from - 
citrus, the lemon.) A citrate. A salt 
formed by the union of the citric acid, or 
acid of lemons, with the salifiable bases ; as 
citrate of ammonia, citrate of potassa, 

CITRATE. See Citras. 

Ci/rrea. See Citrus medica. 

CY’TREUM. (From citrus.) 
citron-tree. See Citrus medica. 

CU’TRIC ACID. Acidum. citricum. 
‘‘ The juice of lemons, or limes, has all the 
characters of an acid of considerable strength; 
but on account of the mucilaginous matter 
with which it is mixed, it is very soon altered 
by spontaneous decomposition. Various 
methods have been contrived to prevent this 
effect from taking place, in order that this 
wholesome and agreeable acid might be pre- _ 
served for use in long voyages, or other 
domestic occasions. The juice may be kept 
in bottles under a thin stratum of oil, which 
indeed prevents, or greatly retards, its total 
decomposition; though the original fresh 
taste soon gives place to one which is much 
less grateful. Inthe East Indies it is eva- 
porated to the consistence of a thick extract. 
If this operation be carefully performed by 
a very gentle heat, it is found to be very 
effectual. _When-the juice is thus heated, 
the mucilage thickens, and separates in the 
form of flocks, part of which subside, and 
part rise to the surface : these must be taken 
out. The vapours which arise are not acid. 
If the evaporation be not carried so far as to 
deprive the liquid of its fluidity, it may be 
long preseryed in well closed bottles; in 
which, after some weeks’ standing, a farther 
portion of mucilage is separated, without 
any perceptible change in the acid. 

Of all the methods of preserving lemon- 
juice, that of concentrating it by frost ap- 
pears to be the best, though in the warmer 
climates it cannot conveniently be practised. 
Lemon-juice, exposed to the air in a tem- 
perature between 50° and 60°, deposits in a 
few hours a white semi-transparent muci- 
laginous matter, which leaves the fluid, after 
decantation and filtration, much less alter- 
able than before, This mucilage is not of a 
gummy nature, but resembles the gluten of 
wheat in its properties: it is not soluble in 
water when dried. More mucilage is sepa- 
rated from lemon-juice by standing in closed 
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‘vessels. If this depurated lemon-juice be 
exposed to a degree of cold of about seven 
or eight degrees below the freezing point, 
the aqueous part will freeze, and the ice 
‘may be taken away as it forms; and if the 
process be continued until the ice begins to 
exhibit signs of acidity, the remaining acid 
will be found to be reduced to about one- 
eighth of its original quantity, at the same 
time that its acidity will be eight times as 
‘intense, as is proved by its requiring eight 
times the quantity of alkali to saturate an 
equal portion of it. This concentrated acid 
may be kept for use, or, if preferred, it may 
be made into adry lemonade, by adding six 
times its weight of fine loaf sugar in 
powder, 

The above processes may be used when 
the acid of lemons is wanted for domestic 
purposes, because they leave it in possession 
of the oils, or other principles, on which its 
flavour peculiarly depends; but in chemical 
researches, where the acid itself is required 
to be had in the utmost purity, a more ela- 
borate process must be used. Boiling 
lemon-juice is to be saturated with powdered 
‘chalk, the weight of which is to be noted, 
and the powder must be stirred up from 
the bottom, or the vessel shaken from time 
to time. The neutral saline compound is 
scarcely more soluble in water than selenite ;: 
it therefore falls to the bottom, while the 
mucilage remains suspended in the watery 
fluid, which must be decanted off; the 
remaining precipitate must then be washed 
with warm water until it comes off clear. 
To the powder thus edulcorated, a quantity 
of sulphuric acid, equal the chalk in weight, 
and diluted with ten parts of water, must be 
added, and the mixture boiled a few mi- 
nutes. The sulphuric acid combines with 
the earth, and forms sulphate of lime, which 
remains behind when the cold liquor is 
filtered, while the disengaged acid of lemons 
remains dissolved in the fluid. This last must 
be evaporated to the consistence of a thin 
syrup, which yields the pure citric acid in 
little needle-like crystals. It is necessary 
that the sulphuric acid should be rather‘in 
excess, because the presence of a small quan- 
tity of lime will prevent the crystallisation. 
This excess is allowed for above. 

Its taste is extremely sharp, so as to ap- 
pear caustic. It is among the vegetable 
acids the one which most powerfully - resists 
decomposition by fire. 

In a dry and warm air it seems to effio- 
‘resce ; but it absorbs moisture when the air 
is damp, and at length loses its crystalline 
form. A hundred parts of this acid are 
soluble, in seventy-five of water at 60°. 
Though it is less alterable than most other 
solutions of vegetable acids, it will undergo 

_ decomposition when long kept. 

It is not altered by any combustible sub- 
‘stance ; charcoal alone appears to be capable 
of whitening it. 
‘decompose’ | it less ‘easily: than they do other 


‘converts it into acetic acid. 


reduced to a coal on the fire. 


powerful acids, 
-pitate with them, as with the oxalates and 


The most powerful acids © 
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vegetable acids; the ‘sulphuric: “evidently 
The nitric acid 
likewise, if employed i in large quantity, and 
heated on it a long time, converts the greater 
part of it into acetic acid, and a small portion 
into oxalic. - 

The citrate of time has been mentioned 
already, in treating of the mode of purifying 
the acid. 

The citrate of potassa is very soluble and 
deliquescent. 

The citrate of soda has a dull saline taste ; 
dissolves in less than twice its weight of 
water ; crystallises in six-sided prisms with 
flat summits; effloresces slightly, but does 
not fall to powder; boils up, swells, and is 
Lime water 
decomposes it, but does not render the solu- 
tion turbid, notwithstanding the little solu- 
bility of citrate of lime. 

Citrate of ammonia is very soluble ; does 
not crystallise unless its solution be greatly 
concentrated ; and forms elongated prisms. 

Citrate of magnesia does not crystallise. 
When its solution had been boiled down, 
and it had stood some days, on being slightly 
shaken it fixed in one white opaque mass, 


‘which remained soft, separating from the 
sides of the vessel, contracting its dimen- 
‘sions, and rising in the middle like a kind of 


mushroom. 
_ All the citrates are decomposed by the 
which do not form a preci- 


tartrates. The oxalic and tartaric acids de- 


‘compose them, and form crystallised or in- 


soluble precipitates in their solutions, All 
afford traces of acetic acid, or a product of 
the same nature, on being exposed to distil- 
lation: this character exists particularly in 
the metallic citrates: Placed on burning 
coals they melt, swell up, emit an empyreu- 
matic smell of acetic acid, and leave a light 
coal. All of them, if dissolved in water, 
and left to stand for a time, undergo decom- 
position, deposit a flocculent mucus which 
grows black, and leaves their bases combined 
with carbonic acid, one of the products of 
the decomposition. Before they are com- 
pletely decomposed, they appear to pass to 
the state of acetates. 

The affinities of the citric acid are ar- 
ranged by Vauquelin in the following order : 
barytes, lime, potassa, soda, strontian, mag- 
nesia, ammonia, alumina. Those for zir- 
cone, glucine, and the metallic’ oxides, are 
not ascertained. 

The citric acid is found in many fruits 
united with the malic acid. 

Citric acid being more costly than tartaric, 
may be oceasionally adulterated with it. 
This fraud is discovered, by adding slowly 
to the acid dissolved‘in water a solution of 
subcarbonate of potassa, which will give a 
white pulverulent precipitate of tartar, if the 
citric be contaminated with the tartaric acid. 
When one part-of citric acid is dissolved in 
19 of water, the solution may be-used as a 
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substitute for lemon-juice, If before solu- 
tion the crystals be triturated with a little 
sugar and a few drops of the oil of lemons, 
the resemblance to the native juice will 
be complete. It is an antidote against 
sea scurvy ; but the admixture of mucilage 
and other vegetable matter in the recent 
fruit of the lemon, has been supposed to 
render it preferable to the pure acid of the 
chemist.” — Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

Cirrina’t10o. Complete digestion, 

CITRI’NULA. (A diminutive of citrus.) 
-A small citron or lemon. 

CITRON. See Citrus medica. 

Citrul, Sicilian. See Cucurbita citrullis. 

CITRU’LLUS. See Cucurbita citrullus. 

CYV’TRUS. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnezan system. Class, Poly- 
adelphia; Order, Icosandria. 

2. The name of the lemon. 
medica. 

Cirrus aurantium. The systematic 
name of the orange tree and fruit. Awran- 
tium; Aurantium Hispatense ; Aurantiwm 
Chinense; Malus aurantia major; Malus 
aurantia; Aurantium vulgare; Malus au- 
rantia vulgaris; Mala aurea ; Chrysomelia ; 
‘Nerantia ; Martianum pomum ; Poma au- 
‘vantia. The China and Seville orange 
‘are both only varieties of the same species : 
Citrus + —petiolis alatis, folus acuminatis, 
of Linnzeus. The latter is specified in our 
pharmacopeeias; and the flowers, leaves, 
yellow rind and juice, are made use of for 
‘different medical purposes. 

The flowers, flores naphe, are highly odo- 
riferous, and are used as a perfume; they 
are bitter to the taste; they give their taste 
and smell both to water and to spirit, but 
most perfectly to rectified spirit of wine. 
The water which is distilled from these 
‘flowers, is called agua florum naphe. In 
distillation, they yield a small quantity of 
essential oil, which is called olewm vel es-- 
sentia neroli > they are brought from Italy 
and France. Orange flowers were, at one 
time, said to be an useful remedy in con- 
vulsive diseases; but experience has not 
confirmed the virtues attributed to them. 

The Jeaves have a bitterish taste, and yield, 
by distillation, an essential oil; indeed, by 
rubbing them beween -the fingers and the 
thumb, they manifest considerable fragrance. 
‘They have been applied for the same pur- 
poses as the flowers, but without success. 

-* The yellow rind of the fruit, freed from 
‘the white fungous part, has a grateful aro- 
‘matic flavour, and a warm, bitterish taste. 
‘ Infused in boiling water, it gives out nearly 
all its smell and taste: cold water extracts 
the bitter, but’ very little of the flavour. 
In distillation, a light, fragrant, essential oil 
rises, without the bitter. Its qualities are 
those of an aromatic and bitter. It has 
been employed to restore the tone of the 
‘stomach, and:is a very common addition to 
combinations of bitters, used in dyspepsia, 
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It has likewise beeii_ given in intermittents,, 
in doses of a drachm, twice or thrice a day.. 
It is also much celebrated as a powerful 
remedy, in menorrhagia, and immoderate 
uterine evacuations. 

The juice of Seville oranges is a grateful 
acid, which, by allaying heat, quenching 
thirst, promoting various excretions, and 
diminishing the action of the sanguiferous 
system, proves extremely useful in both ar- 
dent and putrid fevers; though the China 
orange juice, as impregnated with a larger 
proportion of sugar, becomes more agree- 
able, and may be taken in larger quantities. 
The Seville orange juice is particularly ser- 


_ Viceable as an antiscorbutic, and alone will 


prevent or cure scurvy in the most appa- 
rently desperate circumstances. In dys- 
pepsia, from putrid bile in the stomach, 
both lemon and orange juice are highly 
useful. 

Cirrus mepica. The systematic name 
of the lemon-tree. Limon; Limoniad mala ; 
Matus medica ; Malus limonia acida ; Citrea 
malus ; Citrus. The tree which affords the 
lemon, is the Citrus :—petiolis linearibus, of 
Linneus: a native of the upper part of 
Asia, but cultivated in Spain, Portugal, 
and France, ‘The juice, which is much 
more acid than that of the orange, possesses 
similar virtues. It is always preferred 
where a strong vegetable acid is required. 
Saturated with the fixed vegetable alkali, it 
forms the citrate of potassa, which is in 
frequent extemporaneous use in febrile dis- 
eases, and by promoting the secretions, 
especially that of the skin, proves of con- 
siderable service in abating the violence of 
fever. This medicine is also often em- 
ployed to restrain vomiting. As an anti- 
scorbutic, lemen juice has been often taken 
on board ships destined for long voyages ; 
but even when well depurated of its mucila- 
ginous parts, it is found to spoil by long 
keeping. To preserve it in purity for a 
considerable length of time, it is necessary 
that it should be brought to a highly con- 
centrated state, and for this purpose it has 
been reeommended to expose the juice to 
a degree of cold sufficient to congeal the 
aqueous and mucilaginous parts. After a 
crust of ice is formed, the juice is poured 
into another vessel; and, by repeating this 
process several times, the remaining juice, 
it is said, has been concentrated to eight 
times its original strength, and kept without 
suffering any material ehange for several 
years. Whytt found the juice of lemon 
to allay hysterical palpitations of the heart, 
after various other medicines had been ex- 
perieneed ineffectual; and this juice, or 
that of oranges, taken to the quantity of 
four or six ounces in a day, has sometimes 
been found a remedy in the jaundice. The 
exterior rind of the lemon is a. very grateful 


‘aromatic bitter, not so hot as orange peel, 


‘and yielding in distillation a less quantity of 
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oil, which is extremely light, almost colour- 
less, and generally brought from the south- 
ern parts of Europe, under the name of 
Essence of Lemons. 
though less warm, is similar in its. qualities 
to that of the orange, and is employed with 
the same intentions. The pharmacopceeias 
direct a syrup of the j juice syrupus limonis, 
and the peel enters into some vinous and 
aqueous bitter infusions ; it is also ordered 
to be candied ; and the essential oil is an 
ingredient in some formule. 

The citron-tree is also considered as be- 
longing tu the same species, the Citrus me- 
dica of Linnzus. Its fruit is called Cedro- 
mela, which is larger and less succulent than 


the lemon; but in all other respects the 


citron and lemon trees agree. The citron 
juice, when sweetened with sugar, is called 
by the Italians dgro di cedro. The Citrus 
mella rosa of Lamarck, is another variety of 
the Citrus medica of Linnzus. It was pro- 
duced, at first, casually, by an Italian’s 
grafting a citron on a stock of a bergamot 
pear-tree ; whence the fruit produced by this 
union participated both of the citron-tree and 
the pear-tree. The essence prepared from 
this fruit is called essence of bergamote and 
essentia de cedra. 

CIV/TTA. A voracious appetite. 

Cirro’sis. See Chlorosis. 

CIVET-CAT. See Zibethum. 

CIVE/TTA. (From. sebet, Arabian.) 
Zibethum. _Civet ; an unctuous odoriferous 
drug used by perfumers, collected betwixt 
the anus and the organs of generation of a 
fierce carnivorous quadruped met with in 
China and the East and West Indies, called 
a civet-cat, the Viverra Zibethum of Lin- 
nzus, but bearing a greater resemblance to 
a fox or marten than a cat. 

Several of these animals have been 
brought into Holland, and afford a consi- 
derable branch of commerce, particularly at 
Amsterdam. ‘The civet is squeezed out in 
summer every other day, in winter twice 
a-week: the quantity procured at once is 
from two scruples to a drachm or more. 
The juice thus collected is much purer and 
finer than that which the animal sheds 
against shrubs or stones in its native climates. 

Good civet is of a clear yellowish or 
brownish colour, not fluid, nor hard, but 
about the consistence of butter or honey, 
and uniform throughout; of a very strong 
smell ; quite offensive when undiluted ; but 
agreeable when only a small portion of civet 
is mixed with a large one of other substances. 

Civet unites with oils, but not with al- 
kohol. Its nature is therefore not resinous. 

CLAP. See Gonorrhea. 

CLA’RET. (Claretum ; from clareo, to 
be clear.) A French wine, that may be 
given with great advantage, as a tonic and 
antiseptic, where red port wine disagrees 
with the patient; and in typhoid fevers of 
children and delicate females, it is far pre- 
ferable, as a common drink. 
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CLARE/TUM. 1. The wine called 
claret. | See Claret. 

2. A wine impregnated with spices and 
sugar, called by some Vinum Hippocraticum. 

8. A Claretum purgatorium, composed of 
a vinous infusion of glass of antimony with 
cinnamon water and sugar, is mentioned by 
Schroeder. 

CLARIFICA’TIO. The depuration of 
any thing, or process of freeing a fluid from 
heterogeneous matter, or feculencies. 

CLASS. (Classis; from kadrew, con- 
grego, a class being nothing more than a 
multitude assembled apart.) The name of a 
primary division of bodies in natural history. 


CLARY. See Salvia. 
CLA’SIS. (From kdAaw, to break.) 
Clasma. “A fracture. 


CLAU’STRUM. (From. claudo,_ to 
shut.)  Cleithrum. gutturis. Any aperture 
which has a power of contracting itself, or 


closing its orifice by any means; as the pas- 
sage of the throat. 
CxiaustruM vireiniratis. The hymen. 


CLAUSU’RA. (From claudo, to shut.) 
An imperforation of any canal or cavity in 
the body. Thus clausura uteri is a preter- 
natural imperforation of the uterus; clau- 
sura tubarum Fallopiarum, a morbid imper- 
foration of the Fallopian tubes, mentioned 
by Ruysch as one cause of infecundity. 

Crava Rucosa. See Acorus calamus. 

CLAVARIA. (From clava, a club.) 
The name of a genus of plants, Class, Crypto- 
gamia; Order, Fungi. Club-shaped fungus. 

CLAVARIA conoLLoIpEs. The systematic 
name of the Fungus. corolloides of old 
writers ; called also crotelus. It was once 
used as a strengthener and astringent. 

CLAVA’TIO. (From clava, a club.) 
A sort of articulation without motion, where 
the parts are, as it were, driven in with a 


hammer, like the teeth in the sockets. See 
Gomphosis. 
CLAVATUS.. Clubbed. Applied to 


parts of plants, as the stigma of the Genipi. 

Cravettatus. (From clavus, a wedge. 
The name cineres clavellati originated from 
the little wedges or billets, into which the 
wood was cut to burn for potassa.) See 
Potassa impura. 

CLA‘VICLE: (Clavicula, diminutive of 
clavis; so called from its resemblance to an 
ancient key.) Collar-bone, The clavicle 
is placed at the root of the neck, and at the 
upper part of the breast. It extends across, 
from the tip of the shoulder to the upper 
part of the sternum; it is a round bone, a 
little flattened towards the end, which joins 
the. scapula; it is curved like an Italic S, 
having one curve turned out towards the 
breast : it is useful as an arch, supporting 
the shoulders, preventing them from falling 
forwards. upon the breast, and making the 
hands strong antagonists to each. other ; 
which, without this steadying, they could not 
have been. Srade 

1. The thoracic end, that next the ster- 
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num, or what may be called the inner head 
of the clavicle, is round and flat, or but- 
ton-like ; and it is received into a suitable 
hollow on the upper piece of the sternum. 
It is not only like other joints surrounded 
by a capsule or purse; it is further provided 
with a small moveable cartilage, which, like 
a friction wheel in machinery, saves the 
parts and facilitates the motions, and moves 
continually as the clavicle moves. 

2. But the outward end of the clavicle is 
flattened, as it approaches the scapula, and 
the edge of that flatness is turned to the 
edge of the flattened acromion, so that they 
touch but in one single point. This outer 
end of the clavicle, and the corresponding 
point of the acromion, are flattened and 
covered with a crust of cartilage; but the 
motion here is very slight and quite insensi- 
ble; they are tied firmly by strong liga- 
ments ; and we may consider this as almost 
a fixed point, for there is little motion of 
the scapula upon the clavicle: but. there is 
much motion of the clavicle upon the breast, 
for the clavicle serves as a shaft, or axis, 
firmly tied to the scapula, upon which the 
scapula moves and turns, being connected 
with the trunk only by this single point, viz. 
the articulation of the clavicle with the 
breast-bone. 

CLAVIY’CULA. See Clavicle. 

CLAVI’CULUS.. See Clavicle. 

CLA’VIS. (From claudo, to shut.) 
The clavicle. 

CLA’VUS. (A nail.) 1, A corn called 
clavus, from its resemblance to the head of 
a nail; EHcphyma clavus of Good. <A 
roundish, horny, cutaneous extuberance, 
with a central nucleus, sensible at its base ; 
found chiefly on the toes from the pressure 
of tight shoes, 

2. A painful and often an intermitting 
affection of the head, and mostly a severe 
pulsating pain in the forehead, which may 


- be covered by one’s thumb, giving a sensa- 


tion like as if a nail were driven into the 
part. When connected with hysterics, it is 
called Clayus hystericus. 

3. An artificial palate. 

4. Diseased uterus. 

Ciavus Hystericus. See Clavus. 

Cravus ocutorum. A _ staphyloma, or 
tumour on the eyelids. ; 

CLAY. <Argilla. Argillaceous earth, of 
which there are many kinds, and being opaque 
and non-crystallised bodies, of dull fracture, 
afford no good principle for determining their 
species ; yet as they are extensively distri- 
buted in nature, and are used in many arts, 
they deserve particular attention. The ar- 
gillaceous minerals are all sufficiently soft 
to be scratched by iron ; they have a dull or 


even earthy fracture; they exhale, when, 


breathed on, a peculiar smell called argil- 
laceous.. The clays form with water a plastic 
paste, possessing considerable tenacity, which 
hardens with heat, so as to strike fire with 


" fire. 
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steel. Marles and chalks also soften in 
water, but their paste is not tenacious,: nor 
does it acquire a siliceous hardness in’ the 
The affinity“of the clays for moisture 
is manifested by their sticking to the tongue, 
and by the intense heat necessary to make 
them perfectly dry. The odour ascribed: to 
clays breathed upon, is due: to the oxide of 
iron mixed with them. Absolutely pure 
clays emit no smell. 


1. Porcelain earth, the kaolin of the 


. Chinese. — This mineral is friable, meagre 


to the touch, and, when pure, forms with 
difficulty a-paste with water.» 

2. Potters’ clay, or plastic clay. — The 
clays of this variety are compact, smooth, 
and almost unctuous to the touch, and may 
be polished by the finger when they are dry, 
They have a great aflinity to water, form a 
tenacious paste, and adhere strongly to the 
tongue. ; ‘ 

3. Loam. — This is an impure potters* 
clay mixed with mica and iron ochre. 

4, Variegated clay. — Is striped or spotted 
with white, red, or yellow colours. 5 

5. Slate clay. — Colour, grey, or greyish~ 
vellow.. akitingd 

6. Claystone. — Colour, grey, of various. 
shades, sometimesred, and spotted or striped, 

7. Adhesive slate. — Colour, light green- 
ish-grey. / . 

8. Polishing slate of Werner. — Colour, 
cream-yellow, in alternate stripes. 

9. Common clay may be considered to be 
the same as loam. 

Cray, purRE. See Alumina. 

Cray-stare. Argillaceous slate. Argil- 
lite of Kirwan. A mineral which is exe 
tensively distributed, forming a part of both 
primitive and transition mountains of slate, 
is found in many countries. 

CLEAVAGE. This term is applied to 
the mechanical division of crystals, by show- 
ing the direction in which their lamine can 
separate, enables us to deteimine the mutual 
inclination of these laming ; Werner called 
it durchgang, but he attended only to the 
number of directions in which this mecha- 
nical division of the plates, or cleavage, 
could be effected. In the interior of many 
minerals, the direction of the cleavage may 
be frequently seen, without using any me- 
chanical violence... | sal i 

CLEAVERS. See Galium aparine. 

CLEGHORN, George, was born near 
Edinburgh in 1716; and after studying in 
that city, went at the age of twenty to. 
Minorca, as a regimental surgeon, During 
the thirteen years that he spent there, he se- 
dulously studied the natural productions of 
the island. In 1750, coming to London, 
he published his ‘Treatise on .the Diseases’ 
of Minorca,’ which displays great observa- 
tion and ability. He then went to Dublin, 
and gave lectures on anatomy with such 
success, that ,he was soon after appointed 
public professor ; and in 1774, an honorary 
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member of the College of Physicians there. 
He died in 1789. d 
Crxrp1on. Clidion. The epithet of a 
pastil, described by Galen and Paulus 
dgineta; and it is the name also of an 
epithem described by Aétius. 
Cremo'ma. (From kaedow, to close.) 
A pastil, ‘or troch. Also the clavicle. 
CLEIDOMASTOIDE’US. (From 
kAes, the clavicle, and pasoetdns, the mastoid 
process.) See Sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 
CLEISA’GRA. (From kies, the cla- 
vicle, and wypa, a prey.) The gout in the 
articulation of the clavicles. 


~Crerraron. (From «aed, to shut.) 
CLE’MATIS. (From kina, a ten- 


dril ; so named from its climbing up trees, 
or any thing it can fasten upon with its ten- 
drils.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria ; 
Order, Polygynia. 

_Cirmatis recra. ‘The systematic name 
of the upright virgin’s-bower. Flammula 
Jovis. Clematis —foliis pinnatis, foliolis 
ovato lanceolatis integerrimis, caule erecto, 
floribus pentapetalis tetrapetalisque of Lin- 
nus. More praises have been bestowed 
upon the virtue which the leaves of this 
plant are said to possess, when exhibited 
internally, as antivenereal, by foreign phy- 
sicians, than its trials in this country can 
justify. The powdered leaves are some- 
times applied ‘externally ‘to ulcers, as an 
escharotie. 

Ciematis vitaLBa. The systematic name 
of the traveller’s-joy. Vitalba; Atragene ; 
Viorna ; Clematis arthragene of Theophras- 
tus. This plant is common in our hedges, 
and is the Clematis — foliis pinnatis, foliolis 
cordatis scandentibus, of Linneus. Its 
leaves, when fresh, produce a warmth on the 
tongue, and if the chewing is continued, 
blisters arise. The same effect follows their 
being rubbed on the skin. The ‘plant has 
been administered internally to cure lues 
venerea, scrofula, and rheumatism. In 
France, the young sprouts are eaten, when 
boiled, as hoptops are in this country. 

€xemati't1s. The same as clematis. 

_C.ir0'NIs Cottyrium. The name of a 
collyrium described by Celsus. 

Cuironis cturen. An astringent for- 
mula of myrrh, frankincense, and white of 
egg mixed together, 

Cur'esypra. (From kdewr@, to conceal, 
and vdwp, water.) Properly, an instrument 
to measure time by the dropping of water 
through a hole, from one vessel to another ; 
but it is used to express a chemical vessel, 
perforated in the same manner. It is also 
an instrument mentioned by Paracelsus, 
contrived to convey suffumigations to the 
uterus in hysterical cases. 

CLEYER, Anprew, was born at Cas- 
sel, inthe beginning of ‘the ]7th century. 
After studying medicine, he'went #s ‘phy- 
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sician to Batavia, where he resided many 
years. He transmitted several interesting 
communications to the Imperial Academy, 
of which he had been chosen a member, 
particularly “An Account of Hydatids 
found in a Human Stomach,” and “ Of the 
Custom of the Indians of taking Opium ;” 
also descriptions and drawings of the plants 
indigenous in Java, especially the moxa, 
ginseng, and tea-plant. He likewise pub- 
lished, in 1680, a curious specimen of Chi- 
nese medicine. : 

Cur’sanus. (Quasi kadGavos; from Ka- 
Avtiw, to conceal.) A portable furnace, or 
still, in which the materials to be wrought on 
are shut up. . 

CLIFTON, Francis, after studying at 
Oxford, came to London, and was admitted 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, as well 
as of the Royal Society, about the year 1730, 
Two years after he published on “ The 
State of Physic, ancient and modern, with a 
Plan for improving it ;” in which a law is 
proposed, to compel practitioners to send to 
a public institution descriptions of the 
several cases which come under their care. 
He was also author of “ A plain and sure 
Way of practising Physic ;” and translated 
some parts of Hippocrates into English, with 
notes. ; 

Cuma’crrer. {From «rtuagw, to proceed 
gradually.) The progression of the life of 
man, It is usually divided into periods of 
seven years. 

Climacteric. See Septenary. ; 

CLIMATE. The prevailing constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere, relative to ‘heat, 
wind and moisture, peculiar to any region. 
This depends chiefly on the latitude of ‘the 
place, its elevation above the level of the sea, 


-and its insular or continental position. 


Springs which issue from a considerable 
depth, and caves about 50 feet under the 
surface, preserve a uniform temperature 
through all the vicissitudes of the season. 
This is the mean temperature of ‘that 
country. 

It appears very probable, that the climates 
of European countries were more severe in 
ancient times than they are at present. 
Cesar says, that the vine could not be 
cultivated in Gaul, on account of its winter- 
cold. The rein-deer, now found only in 
the zone of Lapland, was then an mhabitant 
of the Pyrenees. ‘The Tiber was frequently 
frozen over, and the ground about Rome 
covered with snow for several weeks together, 
which almost never happens in our times. 
The Rhine and the Danube, in the reign of 
Augustus, were generally frozen over, for 
several months of winter. The barbarians 
who overran the Roman empire'a few cen- 
turies afterwards, transported their armies 
and waggons across the ice of these rivers. 
The improvement that is continually taking 
place in the:climateof America, proves, that. 
the ‘power “of ‘man -extends to phenomena, 
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which, from the magnitude and-variety of 
their causes, seemed entirely beyond his 
controul. At Guiana, in South America, 
within five degrees of the line, the inhabi- 
tants living amid immense forests, a century 
ago, were obliged to alleviate the severity 
of the cold by evening fires. Even the 
duration of the rainy season has been 
shortened by the clearing of the country, and 
the warmth is so increased, that a fire now 
would be deemed an annoyance. It thun- 
ders continually in the woods, rarely in the 
cultivated parts. 

Drainage of the ground, and removal of 
forests, however, cannot be reckoned among 
the sources of the increased warmth of the 
Italian winters. | Chemical writers have 
omitted to notice an- astronomical: cause of 
the progressive amelioration of the climates 
of the northern hemisphere. In consequence 
of the apogee portion of the terrestrial orbit 
being contained between our vernal and au- 


tumnal equinox, our summer half of the 


year, or the interval which elapses between 
the sun’s crossing the equator in spring, and 
in autumn, is about seven days: longer than 
our winter half-year. Hence-also, one rea- 
son for the relative coldness of the southern 
hemisphere. 

CLIMAX. (From kAmazw, to proceed.) 
A name of some antidotes, which, in regu- 
lar proportion, increased or diminished the 
ingredients of which it was composed, e. g. 


Kk. Chamedryos 3jjj. Centaurii 3jj. Hy- 
perict 5}. 

Climbing birthwort. See Aristolochia cle- 
matitis. 

Climbing stem. See Caulis. 

CLYNICAL. (Clinicus; from KaAwn, 


abed.) Any thing concerning a bed: 
thus clinical lectures, notes, a clinical phy- 
sician, &c. ; which mean lectures given at 
the bedside, observations taken from patients 
when in bed, a physician who visits his pa- 
tients in their bed, &c. 

CLINKSTFONE. A:stone of an imper- 
fectly slaty nature, which rings like metal, 
when struck with a hammer. 

CLYNOID. (Chnoideus; from Kdrwn, 
a bed, and edos, resemblance.) Resembling 
abed. The four processes surrounding the 
sella turcica of the sphenoid bone are so 
called, of which two are anterior, and two 


posterior. 

Curnomasrowrus. A corruption of 
cleidomastoideus. See Sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus. 


CLINOMETER. An instrument for 
measuring the dip of mineral strata. 

Curssus. A chemical term denoting 
mineral compound spirits; but antimony is 
considered as the basis clyssi. See Clyssus. 

Cuiro/rinis Muscutus. © See Erector cli- 
toridis. 
CLITORIS. (From krew, to enclose, 
or hide; because it is hid by the labia 
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pudendorum.) Columella. A small‘ glandi- 
form body, like a penis in miniature, and, 
like it, covered'with a prepuce, or- fore-skin. 
It is situated above the nymphz, and: before 
the opening of the urinary passage of women. 
Anatomy has discovered, that: the clitoris is 
composed, like the penis, of a cavernous 
substance, and of a glans, which hes no 
perforation, but is like that of the penis, ex- 
quisitely sensible. The clitoris is the. prin- 
cipal seat of pleasure: during coition it is 
distended with blood, and after the venereal 
orgasm it becomes flaccid and falls. In- 
stanees have occurred where the clitoris was 
so enlarged as to enable the female-to have 
venereal commerce with others; and, in 
Paris, this fact was- made a public exhibition 
of to the faculty. Women thus-formed ap- 
pear to partake, in their general form, less 
of the female character, and are termed her- 
maphrodites. The clitoris in children. is 
larger, in proportion, than in full-grown 
women: it often projects beyond the external 
Jabia at birth. 

CLIFORISMUS. (From krerjopis ; the 
clitoris.) An enlargement of the clitoris. 

CLO’NIC. (From kaovew, to move. to 
and fro.) See Convulsion. 


Crono’pes. (From kAovew, to agitate.) 
A strong unequal pulse. 
CLONUS. (From kAovew, to agitate.) 


The name of:a genus of disease in the Class, 
Neuroses ; Order, Lenetica, of Good’s Noso= 
logy. Clonic spasm, comprising six species: 
Clonus singultus, sternutatio, palpitatio, ric- 
titatio, swbsultus, and pandiculatio. 
CLOVE. See Eugenia caryophyllata. 
Clove bark. See Myrtus-caryophyllatas 


Clove gilliflower. See Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus. 
Clove pink. See Dianthus caryophyllus. 


Cloven leaf: See Leaf. 

CLOWES, Wiriu1am, an eminent. Eng- 
lish surgeon of the 16th century, received) 
his education under George Keble, whose 
skill he strongly commends. After serving: 
for some time professionally in the navy, he 
settled in London, and was made surgeon 
to Christ’s and St. Bartholomew’s hospitals, 
and appears to have had considerable: prac- 
tice. In-1586, he was sent to the Low- 
countries, to the assistance of the army under 
the Earl of Leicester; and on. his return, 
was appointed. surgeon to:the Queen. His 
works: are in the English language, but 
evince much learning, as well as-skill in his: 
profession. The: first which he published 
was on the lues venerea, in 1585. in which 
he notices. the increasing frequency of that 
disease, and states that in five years-he had: 
cured above a thousand patients. labouring 
under it at St. Bartholomew’s hospital. 
But his most celebrated publication-appeared 
three years after, on the method of treating: 
wounds of various kinds, the result of. ex- 
tensive experience,. i by references 
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to the most approved writers. He appears 
to have possessed an enlarged understanding, 
and was very severe on all quacks and im- 
postors; and he may justly be reckoned 
among the restorers and improvers of sur- 
gery in modern times. 

CLUNPE’SIA. (From clunes, the but- 
tocks,) An inflammation of the buttocks. 

~CLU/PEA. The name of a genus of 
fishes, in the Linnzan system. 

Cuurea atosa. The Linnzan name for 
the shad or chad, the flesh of which is by 
some commended as a restorative. 

CivurEA ENCRAsIcoLUS. ~ The anchovy, 
a little fish found in great abundance, about 
the island of Gorgona, near Leghorn. It 
is prepared for sale, by salting and pickling. 
It is supposed the ancient Greeks and 
Romans prepared a kind of garum for the 
table from this fish. 

a sauce for seasoning. 

CLU’SIA. (So called in memory of 
Charles Clusius, an eminent botanist.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Polygamia; Order, Monecia. 
Balsam-tree. 

CLUSTER. See Racemus. 

CLU’TIA. (Named after Cluyt,. and 
sometimes spelt cluytia.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Diecia; Order, Gynandria. 

CLutia ELUTHERIA. The systematic name 
of the tree which is by some supposed to af- 
ford the cascarilla bark. 

Cruy’t1a. See Clutia. 

CLYDON. © KAviwp. 
and flatulency in the stomach. 

CLYPEA’LIS. (From clypeus, a shield.) 
Formed like a shield. 


A fluctuation. 


CLY'SMUS, (From «Avge, to wash.) 
Clysma, A glyster, 
Cry’ssus. Clissus. A term  anciently 


used by the chemists for medicines made by 
the re-union of different principles, as oil, 
salt, and spirit, by long digestion ; but it is 
not now practised, and the term is almost 
lost. 

_ Cliyssus ANTIMONIL. 
A weak acid of sulphur. 

Cuy’ster. (Clysterium. From kavZe, 
to cleanse. ) A glyster. See Enema. 

Cne'm1a. (From xvnun, the tibia. ) Any 
part connected with the tibia. 

~CnemopacryLz'us. (From kvnun, the 
tibia, and SaxJvdos, a finger, or toe.) A 
muscle, the origin of which is in the tibia, 
and insertion in the toes. Sce Lxtensor 
longus digitorum pedis. 

CNE’'SIS. (From xvaw,'to scratch.) Cnis- 
mos. <A painful itching, 

Cyicium/on. (From. kvixos, cnicus, and 
eAaiov, oil.) Oil made of the seeds of cnicus. 
Its virtues are the same with those of the 
ricinus, but in an inferior degree. 
_SNYCUS. (From «vaw, to scratch.) 
The plant used by Hippocrates by this 
name, is supposed to be the carthamus; but 


Clyssus mineralis. 


Its principal use is, as” 
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modern botanists exclude it from the RnStie 
of this plant. 

Cyicus cernuus. The systematic name 
of the nodding enicus, the tender stalks of ~ 


‘which are, when boiled and pepheds eaten by 


the Siberians as a food, 

Cnicus LANATUS. Chamelim verum. 
The distaff thistle. Formerly used as a 
depuration, but now forgotten. 

Cnicus oLERACEUS. Round-leaved mea- 
dow thistle. The leaves of this plant, are 
boiled in the northern parts of Europe, and 
eaten as we do cabbage. 

CNIcus SYLVESTRIS. 
nedicta. 

CNIDIA GRANA. 


See Centaurea be= 


See Daphne mexereum. 
Cnipu cocci. See Daphne mezereum. 
Cninm Grana. See Daphne mezereum. 
Cnipo’sis. (From «v6n, the nettle.) 

1. An itching sensation, such as is per~ 
ceived from the nettle. 
2. A dry ophthalmy. 


Cyiro'rrs. An itching. 
Cyi’smos. See Cnesis. 
Cyy’ma. (From xvaw, to scrape, or 


grate.) In Hippocrates it signifies a rasure, 
puncture, or vellication ; alse the same as 
cnesis, 

Coapunata. (From pins ab to join 
or gather together.) The name of an order 
of plants, i in Linnaus’s Fragments, of a Na- 
tural Method. . 

COA’GULABLE. Possessing the pro- 
perty of coagulation. See Albumen. 

Coagulable lymph. See Albumen. - 

COAGULA’NT.  (Coagulans; from 

coagulo, to incrassate, or curdle. ) Having 
the power of coagulating the blood or juices 
flowing from it. 
' COAGUL A’TION. '(Coagulatio; from 
con, and ago, to drive together.) The 
separation of the coagulable particles, con- 
tained in any fluid, from the more thin and 
not coagulable particles: thus, when milk 
curdles, the coagulable particles form the 
curd ; and when acids are thrown into any 
fluid containing coagulable particles, they 
form what is called a “coagulum. 

COA’GULUM. A term applied fre- 
quently to blood and other fluids, when they 
assume a jelly-like consistency. 

CoacuLuM atuminis. This is made by 
beating the white of eggs with a little alum, 
until it forms a coagulum. It is recom- 
mended as an efficacious application to re- 
laxations of the conjunctive membrane of 
the eye. 

COAK. Charred coal. 

COAL. <A combustible migeral, of 
which there are many species. 

Coatrr’rna rFesres. (From con, and 
allernus, alternate.) | Fevers mentioned by 
Bellini, which he describes as two fevers 
affecting the same patient, and the paroxysm 
of one approaching as that of the other sub- 
sides: 


COARCTA’TIO. (From coarcto, to 
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straiten.) The contraction, or diminution 
of any thing. Formerly applied to the 
pulse ; it meant a lessening in number. 

COARCTATUS. Crowded. A pani- 
cle is so called, which is dense or crowded ; 
as in Phleum paniculatum, the  inflores- 
cence of which, looks, at first sight, like a 
cylindrical spike; but when bent to either 
side, separates into» branched lobes, consti- 
tuting a real panicle. 

Coarricuta’tio, (From con, and articu- 
atio, an articulation.) That sort of articu- 
lation which has manifest motion. 

COBALT. A brittle, somewhat soft, 
but difficultly fusible metal, of a reddish- 
grey colour, of little lustre, and a sp. gr. 
of 8.6. Its melting point is said to be 130° 
Wedgewood. It is generally associated in 
its ores with nickel, arsenic, iron, and cop- 
per; and the cobalt of commerce usually 
contains a proportion of these metals. To 
separate them, calcine with four parts of 
nitre, and wash away, with hot water, the 
soluble arseniate of potassa. Dissolve the 
the residuum in dilute nitric acid, and im- 
merse a plate of iron in the solution, to pre- 
cipitate the copper. Filter the liquid and 
evaporate to dryness. Digest the mass with 
water of ammonia, which will dissolve only 
the oxides of nickel and cobalt. Having 
expelled the excess of alkali by a gentle heat 
from the clear ammoniacal solution, add 
cautiously water of potassa, which will pre- 
, cipitate the oxide of nickel. Filter imme- 
diately, and boil the liquid, which will throw 
down the pure oxide of cobalt. It is re- 
_-duced to the metallie state by ignition in 

contact with lamp-black and oil. Lau- 
gier treats the above ammoniacal solution 
‘with oxalic acid. He then redissolves the 
precipitated oxalates of nickel and cobalt in 
concentrated water of ammonia, and exposes 
the solution to the air. As the ammonia 
exhales, oxalate of nickel, mixed with 
‘ammonia, is deposited. ‘The nickel is en- 
tirely separated from the liquid by repeated 
erystallisations. There remains a combin- 
ation of oxalate of cobalt and ammonia, 
which is easily reduced by charcoal to the 
‘metallic state. The small quantity of cobalt 
remaining in the precipitated salt of nickel, 
is separated by eee in water of am- 
monia, 

Cobalt is susan of magnetism, but 
in a lower degree than steel and nickel. 

Oxygen combines with cobalt in two 
‘proportions ; forming the dark blue prot- 
oxide, and the black deutoxide. The first 

dissolves in acids without effervescence. _ It 
is procured by igniting gently in-a retort the 
oxide precipitated by potassa from the nitric 
-solution. Proust says, the first oxide con- 
sists of 100 metal + 19.8 oxygen; and 
. Rothoff makes the composition . of the 
-deatoxide 100 + 36.77.° If we call the 
-first_ 18.5, and the second. 37; then the 
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prime equivalent of cobalt will be 5.4; ~and 
the two oxides will consist of 


84.38 


_ § Cobalt, 5.4 100 
Troton: 4. Oxygenyl.o:-8 18.50r908.62 
100.00 
Cobalt, 5.4 100 73 
MRS } Oxygen,2.0 37 27 
100 


The precipitated. oxide of cobalt, washed 
and gently heated in contact with air, passes 
into the state of black peroxide. 

When cobalt is heated in chlorine, it 
takes fire, and forms the chloride. The 
iodide, phosphuret, and sulphuret of this 
metal, have not been much examined. 

The salts of cobalt are interesting from 
the remarkable changes of colour which ee 
can exhibit. 

Their solution is red in the eintead teins 
but green with a slight excess of acid; the 
alkalies occasion a blue-coloured precipitate 
from the salts cf pure cobalt, but reddish- 
brown when arsenic acid is present; sul- 
phuretted hydrogen produces no precipitate, 
but hydrosulphurets throw down a black 
powder, soluble in excess of the precipitant; 


tincture of galls gives a. yellowish-white 


precipitate ; oxalic acid throws down the red. 


oxalate. Zinc does not precipitate this 
metal, 
COBALUS. The demon of mines, 


which obstructed and destroyed the miners. 

COBHAM. The name of a town in 
Surrey, in the neighbourhood of which is.a 
weak saline purging water. 

Co’sra DE carELLO. (From abhi the 
head, or covering, Spanish.) See Crotalus 
horridus. 

Cocao, butter of. See Butter of Cocao- - 

Cocao-nut. See Cocos nucifera. 

Cocca cnrpia. See Daphne mezereum-~ 

Cocca/rium. (From koxkoy, a. berry.) 
A. very small pill. 

COCCINE/LLA, (Diminutive of coe- 
cus, a berry ; from its resemblance to a berry. ) 
See Coceus cacti. 

Cocco-BALSAMUM. 
Amyris gileadensis. i 

Coccoeni'p1a. See Daphne mezereum. 

COCCOLITE. A mineral of a green 
colour, of various shades, found with gran- 
ular limestone, garnet and: magnetic iron- 
stone, in Norway, Sweden, and Spain. 

CO'CCOS. ‘See Daphne mexereum. 

CO’CCULUS. (Diminutive of koxkes, 
aberry.) 1. A little berry.~ 

2, The name given by De Candolle, i in 
his Systema Nature, to a new genus of 
plants. i 

3. Coccutus INDICUS. 
mum cocculus. 


The fruit of the 


See Menisper~ 
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4. CoccuLus patmarus. The systematic 
name of the plant, which affords the calum- 


ba root of the pharmacopeias. See Ca- 
lamba. 
Co/ccutus Inpr aromaricus. | Jamaica 


pepper. See Myrtus pimenta. 

CO’CCUM. A species of capsule, but 
separated from it by Gertner, who defines 
it to be a dry seed-vessel, more or less ag- 
gregate, not solitary, the sides of which are 
elastic, projecting the seeds with great force ; 
as in the Euphorbia. 

Coccum sBarHicum. A name for chermes. 

CO’CCUS. The name, in entomology, 
of a tribe of insects. 

Coccus cactt. The systematic name of 
the cochineal animal, or insect. Coccinella ; 
Coccinilla ; Ficus Indie grana; Scarabeolus 
hemisphericus ; Cochinelifera cochinilla ; Coc- 
cus Americanus ; Cochinella ; Coccus Indicus 
tinctorius. Cochineal. That which is used 
is the female insect found on, and collected 
in South America from, the Opuntia, or In- 
dian fig-tree. It possesses stimulating qual. 
ities, and is ordered by the College in the 
tinctura cardamomi composita, and tinctura 
cinchone composita; but, most probably, 
merely on account of the beautiful red 
colour which it imparts to them. 

COCCYGE'US. (Coccygeus; from 
xonkvE: because it is inserted into the 
cocecyx.) A muscle of the os coccygis, 
‘situated within the pelvis. Jschio-coci- 
gien of Dumas. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy, from the spinous process of the is- 
chium, and covers the inside of the sacro- 
ischiatic ligament; from this narrow begin- 
Ming it gradually increases to form a thin 
fleshy belly, interspersed with tendinous 
fibres. Itis inserted into the extremity of 
the os sacrum, and nearly the whole length 
of the os coccygis, laterally. Its use is to 
support and move the os coccygis forwards, 
and to tie it more firmly to the sacrum, 

CO’CCYGIS OS. (From xoxxvi, the 
cuckoo, the-bill of which bird it is said to re- 
present.) Cauda. Ossissacri acumen. Coccyz. 
This bone is a small appendage to the point 
of the-sacrum, terminating this inverted co- 
lummn with an acute point, and found in 
very different conditions in the several 
stages of life. In the child, it is merely 
cartilage, and we can find no point of bone : 
during youth, it is ossifying into distinct 
bones, ‘which continue moveable upon each 
other :till manhood : then the separate bones 
gradually unite with each other, ‘so as to 
form one conical ‘bone, with bulgings and 
marks of the pieces of which it was origi- 
-nally:composed ; but still the last bone con- 
tinues to move upon the joint of the sacrum, 
‘till, in advanced years, it is at last firmly 
united ; later in women than in men, with 
whom it is often fixed at twenty or twenty- 
five. It is not, like the os sacrum, flat, but 
of a roundish form, convex without, .and 
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concave inwards; forming with the sacrum 
the lowest part of the pelvis behind. It has 
no holes like the sacrum; has no commu- 
nication ‘with the spinal canal, and transmits 
mo nerves; but points forwards to support 
the lower parts of the rectum; thus it 
contracts the lower opening of the pelvis, 
so as to support effectually the rectum, 
bladder, and womb; and yet continues so 
moveable in women, as to recede in time 
of labour, allowing the head of the child to 
ass. 

CO’CCYX. (Koxivié, the cuckoo.) See 
Coecygis os. Also the part in which the os 
coccygis is placed. 

CO’CHENILIN. Carminium. The 
name of the colouring principle of cochi- 
neal. 

Co’cu1a. (From xoxaw, to turn or make 
round.) Anancient name of some officinal 
pills. The pill of cochia of the shops, in 
the present day, is the compound cologynth 


pill. 
Co’cHtNEAL. See Coccus cacti. : 
CO/CHLEA. (From rexaZw, to turn 


round.) A cavity of the internal ear, re- 
sembling the shell of a-snail, in which are 
the modiolus, or nucleus, extending from its 
basis to the aper, the scala tympani, scala 
vestibuli, and spiral lamina. See Lar. 
CocuLea TERRESTRIS. See Limaz. 
COCHLEA’/RE. (From cochlea, a 
cockle,-the shell of which its bow] represents. ) 
A spoon. Cochleare amplum or magnum is a 
table-spoon, calculated to hold halfa fluid 
ounce; cochleare medium is a dessert or pap 
spoon, supposed to hold two tea-spoonfuls; 


and cochleare minimum, @ tea-spoon, which 


holds about one ‘fluid drachm, 
COCHLEA’RIA. (From sidahion a 
spoon; so called from its resemblance.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
neean system. Class, Tetradynamia ; Order, 
Siliculosa, 4 
CocuLearIA ARMoRACcIA, The systema- 
tic name of the horse-radish; Raphanus 
rusticanus ; Armoracia; Raphanus marinus ; 
Raphanus sylvestris ; Cochlearia—foliis radi- 
calibus lanceolatis crenatis caulinis incisis, of 
Linneus. The root of this plant has long 
been received into the materia medica, and 
is also well known at ourtables. ‘ It affects 
the organs both of taste and smell witha 
quick penetrating pungency ; nevertheless it 
contains in ‘certain yessels a sweet juice, 
which sometimes exudes in little drops upon 
the surface. Its pungent matter is of a very 
volatile kind, being totally dissipated in dry- 
ing, and carried off in evaporation, or dis- 
tillation by water; as the pungency exhales, 
the sweet matter of the root becomes more 
sensible, though this also is, in a great mea- 
sure, dissipated or destroyed. It impreg- 
nates both water and spirit, by infusion, or 
by distillation, very richly with its active 
matters, - In distillation with water, it yields 
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a small quantity ofessential oil, exceedingly 
penetrating and pungent.”’ 

Dr. Cullen has mentioned every thing ne- 
cessary to be known respecting the medicinal 
virtues. of horse-radish, we shall therefore 
transcribe all that the ingenious professor 
has written on this subject. ‘ The root of 
this plant only is employed; and it affords 
one of the most acrid substances of this 
order (Siliculosa), and therefore proves a 
powerful stimulant, whether externally or 
internally employed. Externally, it readily 
inflames the skin, and proves a rubefacient 
that may be employed with advantage in 
palsy and rheumatism ; and if its application 
be long continued, it produces blisters. 
Taken internally, it may be so managed as to 
relieve hoarseness, by acting on the fauces. 
Received into the stomach, it stimulates this, 
and promotes digestion; and therefore is 
properly employed asa condiment with our 
animal food. If it be infused in water, and 
a portion of this infusion be taken with a 
large draught of warm water, it readily 
proves emetic, and may either be employed 
by itself to excite vomiting, or to assist the 
operation of other emetics. Infused in water, 
and taken into the stomach, it proves stimu- 
lant to the nervous system, and is thereby 
useful in palsy, and, if employed in large 
quantity, it proves heating to the whole 
body ; and thereby it proves often useful in 
chronie rheumatism, whether arising from 
scurvy or other causes. Bergius has given 
us a particular method of exhibiting this 
root, which is, by cutting it down, without 
bruising, into small pieces; and these, if 
swallowed without chewing, may be taken 
down in large quantities, to that of a table- 
spoonful. And the author alleges, that, in 
this way, taken in the morning for a month 
together, this root has been extremely useful 
in arthritic cases; which, however, I sup- 
pose to have been of the rheumatic kind. 
It would seem, in this manner employed, 
analogous to the use of unbruised mustard- 
seed ; it gives out in the stomach its subtile 
volatile parts, that stimulate considerably 
without inflaming. The matter of horse- 
radish, like the same matter of the other 
siliquese plants carried into the blood-vessels, 
passes readily into the kidneys, and proves a 
powerful diuretic, and is therefore useful in 
dropsy; and we need not say, that, in this 
manner, by promoting both urine and per- 
spiration, it has been long known as one of 
the most powerful antiscorbutics.”’ 

CocHLEARIA HoRTENSIS. Leménscurvy- 
grass. See Cochlearia officinalis. 

CocunEaRia orricinaLis. The systema- 
tic name of the lemon scurvy-grass.  Coch- 
dearia hortensis ; Cochlearia—folits nadicalibus 
cordato swubrotundis ; caulinis oblongis subsi- 
nuatis, of Linnzus. This indigenous plant 
as cultivated in gardens for its medicinal 
qualities. [ts expressed juice has been long 
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considered as the most effectual of the scor- 
butic plants. 

COCHLEATOUS. Spiral, like the wind- 
ing of a shell. Applied in botany to leaves, 
leguminous seeds, &c.; as leguwmen cochlea- 
tum, seen in Medicago polymorpha, and the 
seeds of the Salsvla. 

Cocuo/ne. (From xoxaw, to turn round. ) 
Galen explains this to be the juncture of the 
ischium, near the seat or breech; whence, 
says he, all the adjacent parts about the seat 
are called by the same name. Hesychius 
says, that cochone is the part of the spine 
which is adjacent to the os sacrum. 

COCK. ‘The male of the domestic fowl. 
See Phasianus gallus. 

COCKBURN, Wituuam, was born in 
the latter part of the 17th century. After 
being some years physician to the navy, he 
settled in London; and soon distinguished 
himself so much, that he was admitted into 
the College, as well as the Royal Society, 
and made physician to King William. He 
published a ‘ Treatise on Sea Diseases,’ 
which was often reprinted, and translated 
into French and German. He referred the 
scurvy principally to the diet of seamen, and 
considered fresh provisions as the chief re- 
medy for it. He wrote also on Alvine 
Fluxes, on Gonorrhcea (which he contends 
may exist independent of syphilis), and on 
the Human Csconomy; which latter pub- 
lication was much noticed at the time, but 
is since superseded by more accurate trea- 
tises. 

CO’COS. (So called from the Portu- 
guese coco, or coguen, the three holes at the 
end of the cocoa-nut shell, giving it the re- 
semblance of a monkey’s head.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Monecia ; Order, Hexandria. 

Cocos nuryracra. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the paJm oil; 
Cocos —inermis, frondabus pennatis ; foliolis 
simplicibus, of Linnzus. The olewm palme 
is produced chiefly by bruising and dissolv- 
ing the kernels of the fruit in water, without 
the aid of heat, by which the oil is separated, 
and rises to the surface, and on being washed 
two or three times, is rendered fit for use. 
When brought into this country, it is of the 
consistence of an ointment, and of an orange- 
yellow colour, with little taste, and of a 
strong, though not disagreeable smell. Its 
use is confined to external applications in 
pains, tumours, and sprains; but it appears 
to possess very little, if any, advantage over 
other bland oils. 

Cocos NuctreRA. ‘The systematic name 
of the plant, the fruit of which is the cocoa- 
nut. Within the nut is found a kernel, as 
pleasant as an almond, and also a large 
quantity of liquor resembling milk, which 
the Indians greedily drink before the fruit is 
ripe, it being then pleasant, but when the 
nut is matured, the gare becomes sour. 
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Some full-grown nuts will contain a pint or 
more of this milk, the frequent drinking of 
which seems to have no bad effects upon the 
Indians; yet Europeans should be cautious 
of making too free with it. at first, for when 
Lionel Wafer was at a small island in the 
South Sea, where the tree grew in plenty, 
some of his men were so delighted with it, 
that at parting they were resolved to drink 
their fill, which they did; but their appe- 
tites had like to have 8686: them their lives, 
for though they were not drunk, yet they 
were so chilled and benumbed, that they 
could not stand, and were obliged to be 
carried aboard by those who had more pru- 
dence than themselves, and it was many 
days before they recovered. The shells of 
these nuts being hard, and capable of re- 
ceiving a polish, they are often cut trans- 
versely, when, ‘being mounted on stands, 
and having their edges silvered, or gilt, or 
otherwise ornamented, they serve the pur- 
pose of drinking-cups. The leaves of the 
tree are used for thatching, for brooms, 
baskets, and other utensils; and of the 
reticular web, growing at their base, the In- 
dian women make cauls and aprons. 

CO’CTION. (Coctio; from coguo, to 
boil.) Concoction. 1. The digestion of the 
food in the stomach. — See Digestion. 

2. A boiling or decoction. ‘See Decoction. 

3. It was formerly used in a medical 
sense, signifying that alteration, whatever it 
be, or however occasioned, which is made in 
the crude matter of a distemper, whereby it 
is either fitted for a discharge, or rendered 
harmless to the body. This is often brought 
‘about by nature; that is, by the vis vite, or 
the disposition or natural tendency of the 
matter itself, or else by proper remedies, 
which may so alter its bulk, figure, cohesion, 
or give it a particular-determination, so as 
to prevent any farther ill effects, or drive it 
quite out of the body. And that time of a 
disease wherein this action is performing, 
is called its state of coction. It is now 
fallen into disuse. 

~Cocu’stu. The name for courbaril. 

Copa’ca pata. See Nerium antidysente- 
ricums 

Coprcr11ra. A name given by the 
Italians to the carbuncle. See Anthrax. 

Covocr’tz. (From nwdia, a bulb, and 
KNAn, a tumour.) ‘A bubo. 

CCCA’/LIS. (From caecum, the blind 
gut, through which it runs.) A vein, being 
a branch from the concave side of the vena 
mesaraica. 


Catia. (From xotAos, hollow.) Ap- 


‘plied to depression, or hollow parts on the - 


surface of the body, as the hollow pits above, 
and sometimes below the eyes: the hollow 
parts at the bottom of the feet. 

CQ’LIA. (From koidos, hollow.) A 
cavity in any part of the body ; as thebelly, 
the womb, &c. , 
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C@’LIAC. (Celiacus, belonging to the 
belly ; from-orAra, the belly. ) Appertain= 
ing to the belly. 

Ca@1iac artery. Arteria celiaca. The 
first branch given off from the aorta in the 
cavity of the abdomen. It sends branches 
to the diaphragm, stomach, liver, pylorus, 
duodenum, omentum, and spleen. _ 

Caniac rasston. (From koa, the 
belly.) Calica chylosa ; Celica lactea. There 
are very great differences among physicians 
concerning the nature of this disease. Sau- 
vages says it is a chronic flux, im which 
the aliment is discharged half digested. 
Dr. Cullen considers it as a species of di- 
arrheea, and mentions it in his third and 
fourth species, under the terms mucosa, 
chylosa, lactea; making the purulenta only 
symptomatic. ‘See Diarrhea. It is attended 
with great pains in the stomach, resembling 
the pricking of pins; rumblitie and flatus 
in the intestines ; white stools, . because de- 
prived of bile; while the patient becomes 
weak and lean, 

CaELIACA. (Celiacus; from Kodama, 
alvus, venter.) Dr..Good selects this name 
for the first class of diseases in his Nosology ; 
diseases of the digestive function. - It con- 
tains two orders, Enterica and Splanchnica. 


Cato’ma. (From kotAos, hollow.) An 
ulcer in the tunica cornea of the eye. 

Catosro’mra. See Coilostomia. 

CGINOLO’GIA. (From kowos, com- 


mon, and Aoyos, discourse.) A consult- 
ation, or common consideration of a disease, 
by two or more physicians. 

Cano'rrs. (From wos, cospemtacel 
The physicians of the methodic sect as- 
serted that all diseases arose from relaxation, 
stricture, or a mixture of both. . These were 
called canotes, viz. what diseases have in 
common. & 

Caru’teus taris. The sulphate of cop- 
per. See Cupri sulphas. 

CG’TE. (From reo, to lie dowd) 
A bed, or couch, for a sick person. 

CO’FFEA. (From kofuah, a mixing 
together, Hebrew ; so called from the plea- 
sant potation which is made from its berry : 
others assert that the true name is Caffe, 
from Caffa, a province in South America, 
where the tree grows spontaneously in great 
abundance.) ‘The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 'The coffee-tree. 

Correa AaraznicaA. The plant which 
affords coffee. Jasminum Arabicum ; Cho- 
ava. Coffee is the seed of the Coffea — 
Jfloribus quinquefidis, dispermis; of Linnzus. 

The coffee-tree is cultivated in Arabia, 
Persia, the East Indies, the Isle of Bourbon, 
and several parts of America. Good Tur- 


‘key coffee is by far the most salutary of all 


liquors drunk at meal-time. It -possesses 
nervine and adstringent. qualities, and may 
be drunk with — advantage. at all times, ex- 
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cept when there is bile in the stomach. It 
is said to be a good antidote against an over- 
dose of opium, and to relieve obstinate spas- 
modic asthmas. For the latter purpose, the 
coffee ought to be of the best Moceo, newly 
burnt, and made very strong, immediately 
after grinding it.. Sir John Pringle com- 
monly ordered one ounce for a dose; 
which is to be repeated fresh, after the in- 
terval of a quarter or half an hour; and 
which he directed to be taken without milk 
or sugar. 

Besides. the peculiar bitter principle, 
which is described under the name Caffein, 
coffee contains several other vegetable pro- 
ducts. According to Cadet, 64 parts of 
raw coffee consist of 8 gum, 1 resin, 1 ex- 
tractive and bitter principle, 3.5 gallic acid, 
0.14 albumen, 43.5 fibrous insoluble matter, 
and 6.86 loss). Hermann found in 1920 
grains of 


Levant Coffee. Mart. Coffee. 


Resin, 74 68 
Extractive, 320 310 
Gum, 130 144 
Fibrous matter, 1335 1386 
Loss, 61 12 

1920 1920 


The nature of the volatile fragrant prin- 
ciple developed in coffee by roasting, has not 
been ascertained. . The Dutch in Surinam 
improve the flavour of their coffee by sus- 
pending bags of it, for two years, in a dry 
atmosphere. They never use new coffee. 

If coffee be drunk warm within an hour 
after. dinner, it is of singular use to those 
who have headache, from weakness in the 
stomach, contracted by. sedentary habits, 
close attention, or accidental drunkenness. 
It is of service when the digestion is weak ; 
and persons afflicted with the sick headache 
are much benefited by its use, in some in- 
stances, though this effect is by no means 
uniform. Coffee is often imitated by roast- 
ing rye with a few almonds. 

COGAN, Witt1aM, was born in Somer- 
setshire, about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. He studied, and took the degree of 
bachelor in medicine at Oxford; soon after 
which he was appointed master of the school 
at Manchester, where he also practised in 
his profession till his death in 1607. He 
published a curious book, abounding in 
classical quotations, entitled “« The Haven 
of Health,” in which. he strongly recom- 
mends temperance and exercise. ‘There is 
added an account of the sweating sickness ; 
and of a remarkable disorder, which pre- 

‘vailed at Oxford in July and August 1575, 
before he left it, by which he states, that in 
thirty-seven days ‘ there died 510 persons, 
all men and no women.” ; 

COHE'SION. (Cohesio; from con, 
and hereo, to stick together.) Vis cohe- 

“‘sionis; Vis adhesionis; Vis . attractionis. 
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COL ° $45 
That power by which the particles of bodies 
are held together. See 4éétraction. 

Conosa’tion.. (A term invented by Pa- 
racelsus.) Cohobatio; Cohobium ; Cohoph. 
The ancient chemists use this term to sig- 
nify the distillation of a fluid poured afresh 
upon a substance of the same kind as that 
upon which it was before distilled, and re- 
peating this operation several times, to make 
it more efficacious. . 

Co’Hot. (Cohol, Hebrew.)  Castellus 
says this word is used in Avicenna, to 
express dry collyria for the eyes, in fine 
powder. , 

Cortima. (From kolAia, the bowels.) 
A sudden swelling of the belly from wind. 

COILOSTOMIA. (From koios, hol- 
low, and soue, the mouth.) Celostomia. 
A defect of speaking, from the palate, or © 
through the nose, the voice being so ob- 
scured as to sound as if it proceeded from a 
cavern. 

COINDICA’NTIA. (From con, and 
indico, to indicate.) Signs, or symptoms, 
are called coindicant, when, besides the 
usual incidental appearances, there occur 
others, as age, habit, season, &c. 

Cora. A name for catechu. 

COITER, Votcuer, was born at Gro- 
ningen in 1534. After studying at the 
different universities in Italy, he attended 
as physician to the French army during one 
campaign, that he might have more oppor- 
tunity for investigating human anatomy. 
He then settled at Nuremberg, where he 
continued till his death in 1576. He made 
considerable improvements. in anatomy and 
surgery. He found that the brain had a 
motion communicated to it by the arteries; 
and that in some animals the organ might 
be removed without destroying life. He 
first described the corpora lutea in the ovaria ; 
and noticed the order in which the parts of 
the chick are evolved. -He described the 
frontal sinuses, and the organ of hearing, 
more accurately than any preceding author. 
He pointed out two muscles which depress 
the eye-brows, and two which perform the 
same office to the’ lips. He observed, that 
injuries to the brain are more dangerous 
when the dura mater remains entire; and 
therefore he boldly divided that membrane. 
He was also accustomed to pare down fungi 
arising from the brain. He published good 
plates of the cartilages, of the foetal skele- 
ton, and of those of various animals, &c. ° 

CO’'ITUS. (From coeo, to go together.) 
The conjunction of the male and female in 
the act of procreation. 

CO’LA. (From kwdoy, a joint.) -The 
joints. ghey 

CotaTo’RIA LAcCTEA. Astruc says they 
were formerly called glands, and are si- 
‘tuated in the third and internal tunic of the 
uterus, and, that they are vesiculo-vascular 
bodies, EEO 2 
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COLATO’RIUM. (From 
strain.) A strainer of any kind. 

COLATU’RA. (From colo, to strain.) 
A filtered or strained liquor. 

COLBATCH, Joun, was born in the 
latter part of the 17th century. He. prac- 
tised in London, first as a surgeon and 
apothecary, afterwards as a physician, and 
had considerable repute. He published se- 
veral works: the first was ‘* A New Light 
of Chirurgery,’’ condemning the use of 
tents, and the injection of acrid substances 
into wounds ; then a treatise, in which most 
diseases are ascribed to alkalescency, and 
acids strongly recommended ; this in a sub- 
sequent publication he applied particularly 
to the gout; lastly, he highly extolled the 
misletoe as a remedy for epilepsy and other 
nervous diseases. 

COLCHESTER. The name of a sea- 
port on the coast of Essex, near which is a 
mineral water, agua Culcestrensis, which is of 
the bitter purging kind, similar to that of 
Epsom, but not so strong. 

CO’LCHICUM. (From Colchis, a city 
of Armenia, where this plant is supposed 
to have been common.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Hexandria; Order, Trigynia. Mea- 
dow-saffron. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the mea- 
dow-saffron. See Colchicum autumnale. 

CoLcuicum autumNate. The systematic 
name of the common meadow-saftron. Col- 
chicum—folus planis lanceolatis erectis, of 
Linneus. A native of England. The sen- 
sible qualities of the fresh root are very va- 
rious, according to the place of growth and 
season of the year. In autumn it is almost 
inert, but in the beginning of summer highly 
acrid: hence some have found it to bea 
corrosive poison, whilst others have eaten 
it in considerable quantity, without expe- 
riencing any effect. When it is possessed 
of acrimony, this is of the same nature 
with that of garlic and some other plants, 
and is entirely destroyed by drying. The 
_ German physicians. have celebrated its vir- 

tues as a diuretic, in hydrothorax and other 
dropsies ; and in France it continues to be a 
favourite remedy ; but it is, nevertheless, in 
this country unsuccessful, or at best a very 
uncertain remedy. The expressed juice is 
used, in Alsace, to destroy vermin in the 
heads of children. The officinal preparations 
of colchicum are, syrupus colchici autum- 
nalis, Edin. Pharm. The oxymel colchici 
of the former London pharmacopeia is now 
omitted, and the acetum colchici ordered in 
its room; as the honey may easily be added 
extemporaneously, if it be thought requisite. 
The active ingredient of this plant has lately 
been ascertained to be an alkali, possessing 
peculiar properties. See Veratria. 

Co.cuHicum i1tyRicum. The plant sup- 
posed to afford the root called hermodactyl. 
See Hermodacitylus. 
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Coucuicum zEYLANIcuM. See Zedoarias 

COLCOTHAR. = Chalcitis ;| Colcothar 
vitrioli ‘The brown-red oxide of iron, which: 
remains after the distillation of the acid from 
sulphate of iron. 

CotcorHar virrioti1. See Colcothar. 

COLD. 1. A privation of heat, It is no- 
thing positive, but somewhat of the negative 
kind. The human body contains within 
itself, as long as it is living, a principle of 
warmth: if any other body, being in con- 
tact with it, abstracts the heat with unusual 
rapidity, it is said to be cold ; but if it car- 
ries off the heat more slowly than usual, or 
even communicates heat to our body, it is 
said to be hot. 

2. A cold isa popular name also for a ca- 
tarrh. See Calarrhus. 

Cold Affusion. See Affuston. 

COLE, Wiru1am, studied at Oxford, 
and took his degree there in 1666. After 
practising some time at Bristol, he came to 
London, and distinguished himself by se- 
veral publications on physiology and medi- 
cine, which however are too theoretical. 
The principal are on animal secretion, on 
apoplexy, on the cause of fever, on insensi- 
ble perspiration, &c. He published also a 
case of epilepsy, cured, in his opinion, by the 
misletoe. ~ 

Co’LEs. 
The penis. ; 

COLEWORT. See Brassica. 

CO’LICA. (From xwdov, colon, the 
name of one of the intestines.) | The colic. 
The appellation of colic is commonly given 
to all pains in the abdomen, almost indiscri- 
minately ; but, from the different causes 
and circumstances of this disorder, it is 
differently denominated. When the pain 
is accompanied with a vomiting of bile, or 
with obstinate costiveness, it is called a 
bilious colic : if flatus causes the pain, that 
is, if attended with temporary distention, 
relieved by the discharge of wind, it takes 
the name of flatulent or windy colic; when 
accompanied with heat and inflammation, it 
takes the name of inflammatory colic, or 
enteritis. When this disease arises to a 
violent height, and is attended with obsti- 
nate costiveness, and an evacuation of feces 
by the mouth, it is called passio iliaca, or 
iliac passion. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of disease in 
the class newroses and order spasmi; and 
defines it pain of the abdomen, particularly 
round the umbilicus, attended with vomit- 
img and costiveness. He enumerates seven 
species. 

1. Colica spasmodica, with retraction of 
the navel, and spasm of the muscles of the 
belly. 

2. Colica pictonum. This is called from 
the place where it is endemial, the Poictou, 
the Surinam, the Devenshire colic; from 
its victirns, the plumbers’ and the peinters’ 
colic; from its symptoms, the dry belly- 


(From kavaos, a stalk.)  Colis. 
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ache, the nervous and spasmodic colic. It 
has been attributed to the poison of lead, 
and this is undoubtedly the cause, when it 
occurs to glaziers, painters, and those em- 
ployed in lead works; but, though this is 
one, it is by no means the only cause. In 
Devonshire, it certainly more often arises 
from the early cyder, made of harsh, unripe 
fruit, and in the West Indies from new 
rum. The characteristics of this disease are, 
obstinate costiveness, with a vomiting of an 
acrid or porraceous bile, pains about the 
region of the navel, shooting from thence to 
each side with excessive violence, strong 
convulsive spasms in the intestines, and a 
tendency to a paralysis of the extremities. 
It is occasioned by a long-continued costive- 
ness; by an accumulation of acrid bile; by 
cold applied either to the extremities, or to 
the belly itself; by a free use of unripe 
fruits, and by great irregularity in*the mode 
of living. Fromits occurring frequently in 
Devonshire, and other cyder countries, it 
has been supposed to arise from an impreg- 
nation of lead received into the stomach ; 
but this seems to be a mistake, as it isa 
very prevalent disease in the West Indies 
likewise, where no cyder is made, and where 
there is only a very small quantity of lead 
in the mills employed to extract the juice 
from the sugar-canes. One or other of the 
causes just enumerated, may justly be said 


always to give rise to this species of 


colic. 

The disease comes on gradually, with a 
pain at the pit of the stomach, extending 
downwards to the intestines, accompanied 
with eructations, slight sickness at the sto- 
mach, thirst, anxiety, obstinate costiveness, 
and a quick contracted pulse. After a short 
time, the pains increase considerably in vio- 
lence; the whole region of the belly is highly 
painful to the touch ; the muscles of the ab- 
domen are contracted into hard irregular 
knots or lumps; the intestines themselves 
exhibit symptoms of violent spasm, insomuch 


‘that a glister can hardly be injected, from 


the powerful contraction of the sphincter 
ani; and there is constant restlessness, with 
a frequent vomiting of an acrid or ‘porra- 
ceous matter, but more particularly after 
taking either food or medicine. 

Upon a farther increase of the symptoms, 
or their not being quickly alleviated, the 
spasms become more frequent, as well as 
violent; the costiveness proves. invincible, 
and an inflammation of the intestines en- 


sues, which soon destroys the patient by 


gangrene. In anadvanced stage of the dis. 
ease, it is no uncommon occurrence for dy= 
suria to take place, in a very high degree. 
The dry belly-ache is always attended 
with some degree of danger ; but which is 
ever in proportion to the violence of the 
symptoms, and the duration of the disease. 
Even when it does not prove fatal, it is too 


apt to terminate in palsy, and to leave be- 
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hind it-contractions of the hands and feet, 
with an inability in their muscles to perform 
their office; and in this miserable state of 
existence, the patient lingers out many 
wretched years. 

Dissections of this disease usually show 
the same morbid appearances as in common 
colic, only in a much higher degree; name- 
ly, irregular contractions and distentions of 
the intestines, often with marks of inflam- 
mation. 

3. Colica stercorea, which happens from 
obstinate and long-continued costiveness. 

4. Colica accidentalis, called also cholera 
sicca, from acrid undigested matters. 

5. Colica meconialis, in infants, from a 
retention of meconium. 

6. Colica callosa, with a sensation of a 
stricture in some part of the colon, and 
frequently of previous flatulence, gradually 
passing off ; the habit costive, or feces liquid, 
and in small quantity. 

7. Colica calculosa, from calculi formed 
in the intestines, attended with a fixed hard- 
ness in some part of the abdomen. It is 
distinguished by the previous discharge of 
calculi. 

8. Colica flatulentia, may be added to 
these species. It is distinguished by a 
sudden fulness, with pain and constipation, 
relieved by a discharge of wind from the 
mouth, or anus. 

The colic is distinguished from inflam- 
mation of the intestines by the pain being 
wringing, and not of a burning kind; by 
the spasmodic contraction of the abdominal 
muscles; by the absence or trifling degree 
of fever; by the state of the pulse, and by 
the diminution of pain upon pressure, which 
increases it in enteritis. 

The flatulent and inflammatory colic are 
thus distinguished from each other:—In 
the flatulent colic, the pain comes on by 
fits, flies from one part of the bowels to 
another, and is much abated by a discharge 
of wind, either upwards or downwards; but 
in the inflammatory colic the pain remains 
equable, and fixed and settled in one spot 5 
the vomitings are severe, and frequently 
bilious; the belly is obstinately bound, and 
the pulse quick and feverish. 

The colic should be distinguished from 
a fit of the gravel ; stones passing through 
the ureters; rheumatic pains in the muscles 
of the belly; a beginning dysentery; the 
blind piles; and from a stone passing 
through the gall-duct. Gravel in the kid- 
neys produces often colic pains, not easily 
distinguishable; but when stones pass 
through the ureters, the testicle on that 
side is often retracted, the leg is benumbed, 
a pain shoots down the inside of the thigh ; 
symptoms occasioned by the stone passing 
through the ureter over the spermatic chord, 
or the sacro-sciatic nerve. © Rheumatic 
pains in the muscles of the belly farely 
affect so accurately the umbilical region, 
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but dart in various directions, to the chest, 
or to the pelvis, and are attended with sore- 
ness; not confined to the abdomen. A 
beginning dysentery differs little from colic. 
The pain from the blind piles is confined 
to the rectum: and that from a stone in 
the gall-duct, is felt in the pit of the sto- 
mach, occasionally shooting through the 
body to the back. 

The treatment of this disease must vary 
according to its form: but the leading in- 
dications are, 1. To obviate inflammation. 
2. To relax the spasm, and relieve the 
pain attending. 3. To remove local irri- 
tation, especially by evacuating the alvine 
contents. 4. By various prophylactic mea- 
sures to guard against a relapse. 

1. The chief danger arising from inflam- 
mation supervening, it may be prudent to 
anticipate this, where the habit and strength 
will allow, by taking away an adequate 
quantity of blood from the arm, or more 
generally by leeches to the abdomen, but 
especially where any sign of inflammation 
appears, this plan becomes necessary, follow- 
ed by a hot bath, or fomentations, -a blister 
to the abdomen, &c. as detailed under 
enteritis. 

2. The means already noticed may serve 
to relax spasm also, though not requisite in 
slight cases, besides the various antispasmo- 
dic remedies, as wxther, assafeetida, &c., 
likewise aromatics, or spirituous liquors, will 
often by their stimulus on the stomach 
afford relief in flatulent, colic, though their 
use is sometimes hurtful; but by far the 
most powerful remedy is opium in adequate 
quantity, which is best regulated in severe 
attacks, by giving divided doses at short 
intervals till ease is obtained. 

3e Local. irritation may sometimes be 
relieved by chemical remedies, as antacids, 
particularly magnesia, &c.; but for the most 
part the evacuation of the intestines should 
be attempted, when the pain is relieved. 
To prepare for this, calomel may be given 
in conjunction with the opium, and when 
the patient has been some time at ease, this 
may be followed up by castor oil, sulphate 
of magnesia, or other mild laxative, repeated 
till the desired effect be produced ; or where 
these do not presently operate, some more 
active cathartics, as the compound extract 
of colocynth, jalap, &c. should be tried. 
If the stomach be irritable, the effervescing 
saline draught may enable it to retain them; 
and elysters will often assist. the articles 
taken by the mouth, particularly where 
there are indurated feces. In very obsti- 
nate cases, an injection of tobacco smoke 
has often succeeded in procuring evacua- 
tions: also.putting the feet for some time 
into cold water, or pouring this on the ab- 
domen and lower extremities. Sometimes 
it has beer necessary to remove foccal accu- 
mulations mechanically per anum. 


4, The great liability of this complaint to 
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return renders it necessary for some time 
after carefully to regulate the diet, to attend 
to the state of the bowels, as well as of the 
liver, to avoid the several causes, especially 
cold, maintaining the functions of the skin 
by suitable clothing, exercise, &c. In the 
colica pictonum, stimulant aperients, as the 
peruvian balsam, mustard, &c. steadily 
persisted in, will mostly effect a complete 
cure ; and mercury has been by some highly 
extolled; by others, astringents, especially 
alum, though certainly somewhat objection- 
able, as liable to confine the bowels. 

Conica accipENTALIs. Colic from cru- 
dities in the bowels. 


CoLicA ARTERIA SINISTRA. The lower 
mesenteric artery. 
CoLICA ARTERIA SUPERIOR. The upper 


mesenteric artery. 
CoLicA BELIOSA. 
bile. : 
CoLicA CALCULOSA. 
matters in the intestines. 
CoLica CALLOSA. Colic from hardened 
and obstinate strictures. 
Corica DamMNnoniornuM. 
to Devonshire. See Colica. 
Couica FeBRicosA. Colic with fever. 
CoLica FLATULENTA. Colic from wind. 
Cotica GRAvIpARUM. Colic in pregnant 
women. si 
Cotica HystrRicaA. Hysteric colie. 
Corica tactantium. Colic peculiar to 
nurses. 
Cottca Larsonica. 

Laplanders. 

CoLicA MECONIALIS. 
nium in infants. 

CoLicA MESENTERICA. 
eased mesentery. 

Cottea NERVosA. ‘The nervous colic. 

CoricA pANCREATICA. Colic from dis- 
eased pancreas. 

, ConicA PHLOGISTICA. 

flammation. 

_Corica PicronuM. 
CoLica PITUITOSA. 
ColLicA PLETHORICA. 

colic. 

CoricsA. PLUMBARIORUM. 
lead-workers. 

CoLicaA PULSATILIS. 
colic. 

CoLicaA SATURNINA. 
colic. See Colica. 

CoLicaA SCIRRHOSA. 
scirrhous tumours.: 

CoLica sPASMODICA. 
colic. 

CoLica STERCOREA. 
fzeces. 

CoLicA VENA. 
mesenteric vein. 

ConicA VENA RECTA. 
colon. . 

ConiGa. VERMINOSA. 
worms. 


Colic from excess of 


Colic from stony 


Colic peculiar 


Colic peculiar to 
Colic from meco- 


Colic from dis- 


Colie with in- 
See Colica. 
The spasmodic colic. 
The inflammatory 
The colic of 
The inflammatory 
The Devonshire 
The colic from 
The spasmodic 
Colic from retained 
A branch of the upper 
The vein of the 
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_CO’LICE. The colic. 

COLIFO/RMIS. (From cola, a strainer, 
and forma, a likeness; so called from its 
having many perforations, like a strainer, ) 
Coliforme os. Aname formerly given to the 
ethmoid-bone. 


CouPrH1um. (From kwdoy, a limb, and 
ai, strongly.) A kind of bread given to 
wrestlers. It was made of flour and bran 


together, and was thought to make men 
athletic. 

Co'tts. See Coles. 

COLLA’PSUS, (From colabor, to shrink 
down.) A wasting or shrinking of the 
body, or strength. 

Cotiate’NnA. A specific vulnerary. 

CoriaTera’Les. So Spigelius calls the 
erectores penis, from their collateral order of 
fibres. 

Cotte’rica. (From Koda, glue.) Con- 
glutinating medicines. 

Cottrc1®. (From colligo, to collect.) 
The union of the ducts, which convey the 
humours of the eyes from the puncta la- 
chrymalia to the cavity of the nose. 

COLLI’'CULUM. (Diminutive of col- 
lis, ahill.) 1. A small eminence. 

2. The nympha, or prominency, without 
the vagina of women. . 

COLLIGA’MEN, (From coliigo, to 
tie together.) A ligament. 

COLLINS, Samuer, was born in the 
early part of the 17thcentury. After study- 
ing at Cambridge and Oxford, he went 
to the Russian court as physician, and con- 
tinued there nine years. - On his return, he 
was made Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians in London. He afterwards published 
a history of the Court of Russia, and in 
1685 a system of anatomy, treating of the 
body of man, animals, and plants, with nu- 
merous plates. The comparative anatomy, 
to which Dr. Tyson greatly contributed, was 
much admired, though now superseded 
by other publications. 

COLLIQUAME’NTUM. (From col- 
liqueo, to melt.) A term first made use of 
by Dr. Harvey, in his application of it to the 
first rudiments of an embryo, in generation. 

COLLI‘QUATIVE. (Colliguativus, 
from colligueo, to melt.) Any excessive 
evacuation is so called which melts down, as 
it were, the strength of the body: hence col- 
liquative perspiration, colliquative diarrhoea, 


oe 
COLLI’SIO. (From collido, to beat to-- 


gether.) A contusion. 


Co/tux. (From xodoy, food.) A troch, 
or lozenge. 
COLLOBO’MA. (From koAdaw, to 


\ 


glue together.) Celobroma. 
ing together of the eye-lids. 
2. The want of any member of the body. 


1. The grow- 


COLLO'DES. (From xodda, glue.) 
Glutinous. . 
GO'’LLUM. (From xwAoy, a member, 


as being one of the chief; or diminutive of 
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columna, as being the pillar and support of 
the head.) The neck. See Neck. , 

COLLUTION. Collutio. The wasa- 
ing of the mouth, or any other part. 

COLLUTO’RIUM. (From colluo, to 
wash.) A gargarism or wash for the mouth. 

COLLU'VIES. (From colluo, to 
cleanse.) Filth; Excrement. The discharge 
from an old ulcer. per 

CO/LLYRIS. (KoAAvpis. A little round 
cake ; so called from its likeness to a cake.) 
A bump, or knob, which rises after a blow. 

COLLY’RIUM. (From xkwdavw, to 
check, and fovs, a defluxion; because it 
stops the defluxion.) A‘medicine was for- 
merly so called which was applied to check 
any discharge. The term is now only 
given to fluid applications for the eyes, or | 
eye-waters. 

Cotozoma. See Colloboma. - 

Coroso’Mara. In Celsus this word is 
expressed by curta. Both the words sig- 
nify a deficiency in some part of the body,par- 
ticularly the ears, lips, or ale of the nostrils. 

Cozoca’sta. (From kodoy, food, and 
kagw, to adorn; so called from its use asa 
food, and the custom of wearing its flowers 
in wreaths.) The faba Adgyptia. See 
Nymphaea nelumbo. ’ 

COLOCY’NTHIS. (From xwaoy, the 
colon, and xiwew, to move; because of its 
great purging powers.) Coloquinteda. See 
Cucumis colocynthis. 

COLOMBO. See Calumba. 

CO’LON. (Colon, i. neut.; KwAoy, quasi 
KotAov; from kotaos, hollow: socalled from 
its capacity, or from its generally being 
found empty, and full of wind in dissection. ) 
The greater portion of the large intestine is 
so called. It proceeds towards the - liver, 
by the name of the ascending portion of the 
colon; and having reached the liver, forms 
a iransverse arch across to the other side. 
The colon then descends, forming what is 
termed its sigmoid flerure, into the pelvis, 
where the gut is called rectum. ~See In- 
testine. j 

COLOPHO’/NIA. (Kodogdwva, the city 
from whence it was first brought.) Colo- 
phony. 1. The black resin which remains 
in the retort, after distilling the common 
resin with a strong fire. 

2. Paracelsus seems to mean by it what 
is now prescribed by the name of ferebinthina 
cocta. 

8. The ancients, and particularly Galen, 
seemed to understand by it a soft kind of 
mastich, from Chio, probably the same as our 
Chio turpentine. 

COLOPHONITE.  Resinous garnet 
of Haiiy and Jameson. A mineral of a 
blackish or yellowish brown, or orange-red 
colour, and a resino-adamantine lustre found 
in magnetic ironstone in Norway and in 
Ceylon. bee 

COLOQUINTIDA, See. Cucumis co- 
locynthis. f stiert a} 
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COLORATUS. Coloured: applied to 
leaves, calyces,’ seeds, &c. to express any 
colour besides green, as in Arum bicolor ; or 
to any part thereof when of another colour 
than green, as in Amaranthus tricolor; and 
to.aperianthium when not of a green colour, 
as that of the Gomphrena globosa: and the 
seeds of Cherophyllum aureum. 

COLO'STRUM. (From kodor, food, 
or KoAA@pat, to agglutinate; so called, either 
because it is the first food of the young, or 
from its being at that time peculiarly “glue 
tinous.) 1. The first milk in the breasts 
after. delivery. 

2. An emulsion made by the solution of 
turpentine with the yolk of an egg. 

COLOT, Germain, a French surgeon 
of the 15th century, appears to have been 
the first of the profession who practised 
lithotomy, that operation having been pre- 
viously in the hands of itinerant practitioners. 
He acquired great celebrity by his skill, and 
was much in favour with Lewis IX., who 
granted him a pension. Several of his 
descendants in succession enjoyed great re- 
putation as lithotomists. 

COLOT, Francrs, the last of them, left 
a treatise, published in 1727, describing the 
method of operating with the greater appa- 
ratus, the invention whereof he ascribes to 
John de Romanis, an Italian ‘physician, 
about ‘two centuries before. But this has 
long been_superseded by the lesser appa- 
ratus, which Mr. Sharp attributes to another 
French surgeon, Mons. Foubert. 

Coxoror'pes. (From xwdwrys, a lizard, 
and e.dos, likeness.) Variegated like the 
skin of a lizard. Hippocrates applied it to 
the excrements. 

Coloured leaf. See Leaf. 

COLPOCE’LE. (From kodAmos, the 
vagina, and kyAn, a tumour.) A hernia 
forced into the vagina. See Hernia va- 

inalis. 

COLPOPTO‘’SIS. (From kodzos, the 
vagina, and wirrw, to fall down.) A 
bearing down of the vagina. See Hernia 
enginalis: 

COLT’S-FOOT. See T'ussilago. 

CO’LUBER. (Quod colit smbrati, be- 
cause it delighteth in the shade.) A genus 
of animals in the Linnzan arrangement, of 
which there are many species. _ 

Cotuser Berus. The systematic name 
of the viper, which possesses the power of 
forming a poisonous fluid in little bags near 
its teeth. The flesh is perfectly innocent, 
and often taken by the common people 
against the king’s evil, and a variety of dis- 
orders of the skin. Experience evinces it 
to be an inefficacious substance. 

Cotusri'na virciniana. See Aristolochia 
‘serpentaria. 

Cotusrinum Licgnum. (Colubrinus; from 
coluber: so called from the snake-like con- 
tortions of its roots.) This species of snake- 
wood is brought from America. It is solid, 
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ponderous, acrid, extremely bitter, and ‘in- 
odorous ; its bark is of a ferruginous colour, 
covered with cineritious. spots. 


COLU'/MBA. See Calumba. . 
COLUMBIC ACID. Acidum Co- 
lumbicum. ‘ The experiments of Hatchett 


have proved, that a peculiar mineral from 
Massachusetts, deposited in the British 
Museum, consisted of one part of oxide of 
iron, and somewhat more than three parts of 
a white coloured substance, possessing the 
properties of an acid. Its basis was metallic. 
Hencé he named this Columbium, and the 
acid the Columbic. Dr. Wollaston, by very 
exact analytical comparisons, proved, that 
the acid of Hatchett was the oxide of 
the metal lately discovered in Sweden by 
Ekeberg, in the mineral yttrotantalite, 
and thence called tantalum. Dr. Wollas- 
ton’s method of separating the acid from the 
mineral is peculiarly elegant. One part of 
tantalite, five parts-of carbonate of potassa, 
and two parts of borax, are fused together 
ina platina crucible. ‘The mass, after being 
softened in water, is acted on by muriatie 
acid. ‘Fhe iron and manganese dissolve, 
while the eolumbic acid remains at the 
bottom. It isin the form: of a white powder, 
which is insoluble in. nitric and sulphuric 
acids, but partially in muriatic. It forms 
with barytes an insoluble salt, of which the 
proportions, according to Berzelius, are 
24.4 acid, and 9.75 barytes. By oxidizing 
a portion of the revived tantalum or colum- 
bium, Berzelius concludes the composition of 
the acid to be 100 metal and 5.485 oxygen.” 
COLUMBINE. See 4quilegia. Fe 
COLU’MBIUM. — Hatchett describes 
the ore from which this metal is obtain- 
ed, as being of a dark brownish-grey ex- 
ternally, and more inelining ‘to an iron- 
grey internally; the longitudinal fracture 
he found lamellated, and the cross frac- 
ture had a fine grain. Its lustre was vitre- 
ous, slightly inclining, in some parts, to 
metallic; moderately hard and very brittle. 
The colour’ of the streak, or powder, was 
dark chocolate-brewn. ‘* If the oxide of co- 
lumbium, described under Columbic acid, 
be mixed with charcoal, and exposed to a 
violent heat in a charcoal crucible, the metal 
columbium will be obtained. It hasa dark 
grey colour ; and when newly abraded, the 
lustre nearly of iron. Its sp. gr., when in 
agglutinated particles, was found by Dr. 
Wollaston to be 5.61. These metallic grains 
scratch glass, and are easily pulverized. 
Neither nitric, muriatic, nor’ nitro-muriatic 
acid, produces any change in this metal, 
though digested on it for ‘several days. It 
has been alloyed with iron and tungsten.” 


Cotumszo’se. See Calumba. 

COLUME’LLA. = (Ditninutive of co- 
lumna, a column.) 1. A column or little 
pillar. 


2. The central column, or filament, which 
unités the partitions of the capsule of plants. 
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The seeds are usually attached to it. 
also Uvula, and Clitoris. 

Cotumetia’ris. (From columella, a little 
column.) A name of the dens eaninus. 

COLU’MNA. A column, or pillar. 
Many parts of the body, which in their 
shape or office resemble columns, are so 
named; as columnz carnez, &c. 

Cotumna carnea. See Heart. 

Cotumna nasi. The lowest and fleshy 
part of the nose, which forms a part of the 
septum. 

Cotumna oris. The uvula. 

COLUMNIFERZ. The name of an 
order of plants in Linnzus’s Fragments of a 
Natural Method, consisting of plants, the 
stamina and pistil of which have the ap- 
pearance of a pillar in the centre of the 
flower. 

COLUMNULA. A littlecolumn. The 
name given by botanists to the filament 
which passes through the middle of the cap- 
sule of frondose mosses, to whieh the seeds 
are connected ; also called Sphrongidium. 

Conv’rtum. (Tlapa To KoAAaY Toy pour : 
because it prevents a defluxion.) A tent to 
thrust into a sore, to prevent a defluxion of 
humours. 

CO’MA. (From ka, or kew, to lie down. ) 

In pathology, a propensity to sleep. This 
word anciently meant any total suppression 
of the powers of sense; but now it means a 
lethargic drowsiness. 

In botany, 1. A fasciculus of leaves on 
the top of a stem or stipe. It is said to be, 
a. Foliose, when formed of leaves; as in 
Bromelia ananas. 

_ b. Frondose, when’ proceeding from the 
frond at the apex of the stipe; as in 
Palms. 

c. Bracteal, formed of floral leaves; as 
in Lavendula stechas. 

2. Gceertner applies this term to the feathery 
crown of seeds furnished with a capsule. 

Coma somNotentuM. Is when the pa- 
tient continues in a profound sleep ; and, 
when awakened, immediately relapses, with- 
out being able to keep open his eyes. 

Coma viet. A disease where the patients 
are continually Fears to sleep, but can- 
not. : 

CO’MATA. (Comata, the plural of 
coma.) An order of the class Neuroses of 
Cullen’s Nosology, embracing diseases that 
are characterised by a diminution of the 
powers of voluntary motion, with zohi or 
the senses impaired. 

COMATOSE. Having a strong pro- 
pensity to sleep. 

COMBINATION. The intimate union 
of the particles of different substances by 
chemical attraction, so as to form a com- 
Cae possessed of new and peculiar pro- 

rties. 


See 


COMBUSTIBLE. iachip the pro~ 


perty of burning. See Combustion. 
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COMBU'STIO. (From comburo, to 
burn.) A burn, or scald. See Burn. 

COMBUSTION.  (Combustio; from 
comburo, to burn.) Burning. Among the 
various Operations of chemistry, none acts a 
more conspicuous part than combustion ; 
and in proportion to its utility in the science, 
the necessity of thoroughly investigating its 
nature and mode of action, becomes more 
obvious to the philosophical chemist. 

*  Lavoisier’s Theary of Combustion. 

Lavoisier’s theory of combustion is found=- 
ed upon the absorption of oxygen by.a com- 
bustible body. 

Taking this for granted, it follows that 
combustion is only the play of affinity be-. 
tween oxygen, the matter of heat, and a 
combustible body. 

When an incombustible body (a brick for 
instance) is heated, it undergoes no change, 
except an augmentation of bulk and tempe- 
rature; and when left to itself, it soon re- 
gains its former state. But when a com- 
bustible body is heated to a certain degree, 
in the open air, it becomes on a sudden in- 
tensely hot, and at last emits a copious stream 
of caloric and light to the surrounding bodies. 
During this emission, the burning body 
gradually wastes away. “It either disappears 
entirely, or its physical properties become 
totally altered. The principal change it 
suffers, is that of being no longer capable of ' 
combustion. If either of these phenomena, 
namely, the emission of heat. and light, and 
the waste of substance, be wanting, we do 
not say that a body is undergoing combus- 
tion, or that it is burning. It follows, there- 
fore, that every theory of combustion ought 
to explain the following facts: 

1. Why a burning body is consumed, and 
its individuality destroyed. 

2. Why, during the progress of this al~ 
teration, heat and light are emitted. 

For the elucidation of these objects, La- 
voisier’s theory has laid down the following 
i 

. Combustion cannot take place without 
a priedunce of oxygen, and is more rapid i in 
proportion to the quantity of this agent, in 
contact with the inflamed body. 

2. In every act of combustion, the oxygen 
present is consumed. 

3. The weight of the products of every 
body after combustion, corresponds with the 
weight of the body before combustion, plus 
that of the oxygen consumed. 

4. The oxygen absorbed by the combus- 
tible body may be recovered from the com- 
pound formed, and the weight regained. 
will be equal to the weight “which disap- 
peared during the combustion. 

5. In every instance of combustion, light 
and heat, or fire, are liberated. 

6. In a limited quantity of air, only a 
certain quantity ef the eombustible hody can. 
be burnt. 
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7. The air, wherein a body has been 
burnt, is rendered unfit for continuing com- 
bustion, or supporting animal life. 

Though every case of combustion requires 
that light and heat should be evolved, yet 
this process proceeds very differently in 
different .cireumstances; hence the terms 
ignition, or glowing heat; inflammation, or 
accension ; and detonation, or explosion. 

‘Ignition takes place when the combustible 
body is not in an aériform state. 

- Charcoal, pyrophorous, &c. furnish in- 
stances of this kind. 

Tt seems as if the phenomenon of glowing 
was peculiar to those bodies. which require a 
considerable quantity of caloric, to become 
converted into the gaseous state. 

The disengagement of caloric and light 
is rendered more evident to the senses in the 
act of 

Inflammation, or accension. Here the 
cceeinestibie substances are more easily con- 
verted into an elastic or aériform state. 
Flame, therefore, consists of the inflamma- 
ble matter in the act of combustion in the 
gaseous state. When all circumstances are 
favourable to the complete combustion of 
the products, the flame is perfect ; if this is 
not the case, part of the combustible body, 
capable of being converted into the gaseous 
state, passes through the luminous flame un-~ 
burnt, and exhibits the appearance of smoke. 
Scot, therefore, always indicates an imper- 
fect’ combustion. Hence a common lamp 


smokes, an Argand’s lamp yields no smoke. : 


This degree of combustion is very accu- 
rately exemplified in the 

Flame of candles. — When a candle is 
first lighted, which must be done by the 
application of actual flame, a degree of heat 
is given to the wick, sufficient to > destroy the 
affinity of its constituent parts; part of the 
tallow is instantly melted, volatilised, and 
burnt. As this is destroyed by combustion, 
another portion melts, rises, and supplies its 
place, and undergoes a like change. In this 
way combustion is maintained. The tallow 
is liquified as it comes into the vicinity of 
the flame, and is, by the capillary attraction 
of the wick, drawn up:to supply the place 
of what is burnt; the unmelted tallow, by 
this means, forms a kind of cup. 

The congeries of capillary tubes which 
form the wick is black, because the charcoal 
of the cotton becomes predominant, the 
circum-ambient air is defended by the flame 
from oxidising it; it therefore remains, for 
a Bonstderable time, in its natural state; 
but when the wick, by the continual con- 
sumption of fallow »' becomes too long to 
support itself in a perpendicular position, its 
upper extremity projects nearly out of the 
cone of the flame, and there forms a support 
for an accumulation of soot, which is pro- 
duced by the imperfect combustion.. A 
candle, 
one-tenth of the light it can otherwise give, 
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in this situation, affords scarcely‘ 
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and tallow candles, on this account; require 
continual snuffing. 

But if the aoe be made of wax, the 
wick does not long occupy its place in the 
middle of the flame; its thinness makes it 
bend on ane side, when its length is too 
great for its vertical position ; its “extremity 
comes then into contact with the air, and “is 
completely burnt, or decomposed, except so 
much of it as is defended by the continual 
afflux of the melted wax. This small wick, 
therefore, performs the office of snuffing 
itself. The difficult fusibility of wax enables 
us to use a thinner wick for it than can be 
used for tallow, which is more fusible. But 
wax being a substance which contains much 
more oxygen than tallow, or oil, the light it 
affords is not so luminous. 

Detonation is an instantaneous combus- 
tion, accompanied with a loud report; it 
takes place in general when the compounds 
resulting from the union of two or more 
bodies, occupy much more or less ° space 
than the substances did before their union ; 
a great impulse is therefore given to the 
surrounding air, or else a vacuum is formed, 
and the air rushing in from all sides to fill it 
up is the cause of the report. 

A mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases 
detonates-very loud. Gunpowder, fulmi- 
nating gold, silver, and mercury; oxygenated 
muriate of potassa; and*various other ex- 
plosive compounds, are capehle of praduging 
very Joud detonations. 

With respect to the disengagement of light 
and caloric, 

By the older chemists, it was aatweualts 
supposed that the light and heat emitted 
during combustion, proceeded from the 
inflammable body; and this opinion would 
indeed appear unquestionable, while the 
composition of the atmosphere was imper- 
fectly known. The burning body appeared 
luminous and :felt hot, and no other agent 
was supposed to be concerned; the con- 
clusion that the light and heat were evolved 
from the burning substance, was, therefore, 
unavoidable. But when the nature of the 
atmosphere was ascertained, and when it 
became evident that part of the air was 
absorbed during combustion, the former 
conclusion fell to the ground ; for when two 
bodies exert a mutual action on each other, 
it becomes @ priori equally probable that the 
products may be derived from either of them ; 
consequently, the light and heat evolved 
might proceed either from the one or the 
other. Whether they proceed from the 
atmosphere, or from the combustible body, 
they must be separated at the part where the 
combination takes place; that is; upon the 
surface of the burning body itself; and 
consequently it appeared luminous and 
beated, while the air being invisible escaped 
observation. 

When the laws of ne became known, 
at least when it was ascertained that bodies 
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contain at the same temperature, and in 
equal quantities, either of mass or bulk, 
‘unequal quantities of heat, the conclusion 
became probable, that the caloric evolved in 
combustion proceeded rather from the oxy- 
gen gas of the atmosphere, than from the 
combustible body ; since the former contains 
a much larger quantity than the latter. The 
caloric evolved was therefore supposed to be 
derived from the condensation of the oxygen 
gas in the new combination into which it 
entered. 

Though approaching to the truth, this 
explanation is not strictly true. It is not 
merely from the oxygen gas being condensed 
that the caloric is evolved, because, in many 
cases of combustion, the product still exists 
in the gaseous state, and in others, the 
quantity of caloric evolved bears no pro- 
portion to the degree of condensation. 
Philosophers ascribed this to a change of 
capacity ; for, in different bodies, the diffe- 
rence in the proportion of. the capacities 
before and after combustion, is by no means 
uniform ; and hence the difference in the 
quantities of caloric extricated in various 
cases of combustion. 

This being premised, it remains to explain 
the origin of the light emitted during com- 
bustion ; for although we take it for granted 
that the caloric is evolyed from the oxygen 
gas, we cannot infer that the light has the 
same origin. 

It is very probable that light is a consti- 
tuent part of inflammable bodies ; for it is 
frequently evolved in combinations when 
the oxygen is merely transferred from one 
inflammable substance to another. In those 
cases it must proceed from the inflammable 
body. The accension of oils by the affusion 
of acids, the combustion of metals in the 
same way, furnish instances of the kind. 

It seems, therefore, probable that the 
light is derived from the inflammable sub- 
stance; and that the oxygen, combining 
with the bases of these substances, disengages 
the light. 

It may be concluded then, that light en- 
ters into the composition of all combustible 
bodies ; but as we are unable to separate the 
light, so as to obtain these bodies pure, we 
treat of them as simple bodies. 

According to this theory, the combustion 
of phosphorous in oxygen gas, is therefore, 
the effect of a double affinity. The basis of 
the oxygen gas unites with the phosphorus, 
to form phosphoric acid ; and the light dis- 
engaged from the phosphorus, together with 
the heat of the oxygen gas, produces the vivid 
flame. . 

The quantity of light emitted by different 
bodies is supposed to depend on the quantity 
contained in them, and on the proportion in 
which it is united to caloric. 

Such is the theory of combustion of La- 
voisier, modified by Gren, Leonardi, and 
Richter, 
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Thomson's Theory of Combustion. 

Though the preceding theory of combus- 
tion is simple and beautiful, it appears, from 
what we are now going to state, to be by no 
means completely satisfactory, 

It has misled chemists, by confining the 
term combustion to the act of oxygenation, 
and considering that all bodies, during their 
combustion, combine with oxygen, without 
at the same time recollecting that this latter 
effect may take place without any of the 
phenomena usually attendant on combus- 
tion; and that, though certainly all com- 
bustion pre-supposes the combination of 
oxygen with a base, yet this combination 
may be, and repeatedly is, effected where no 
combustion can possibly take place. “Nothing 
can be more evident than the difference 
which, in numberless instances, prevails be- 
tween the act of oxygenation in bodies and 
that of combustion, inasmuch as neither the 
phenomena attending on, nor the results 
arising from them, are the same. That a 
distinction therefore should be made between 
these processes is obvious ; and it is on this 
account that Dr. Thomson has offered a 
theory, which considers this subject in anew 
point of view, and which bids fair to enable 
us to estimate the phenomena of combus- 
tion much better than has hitherto been 
done. 

According to Dr. Thomson’s theory, all 
the bodies concerned in combustion are 
either, 1. Combustibles. —2. Supporters of 
combustion. — 3. Incombustibles. 

I. ComsustizLte sopies are those sub- 
stances which are said, in common language, 
to burn. During the combustion, they ap- 
pear to emit light and heat, and, at the same 
time, gradually waste away.. When this 
change has. reached its maximum, the process 
of combustion is at an end. : 

The class of combustibles is very nume- 
rous ; but all the bodies belonging to it may 
be subdivided into three sets, namely : 

1. Simple combustibles. 2.» Compound 
combustibles. $3. Combustible oxides, &c. 
Simple Combustibles. 

1. Sulphur. 4. Hydrogen gas. 

2, Phosphorus. 5. All the metals. 

3. Diamond, or 6. Boron. 

Carbon. 
Compound Combustibles. 

The compound combustibles consist of 
compounds, formed by the simple combusti- 
bles uniting together, and are of course 
much more numerous than the simple com- 
bustibles. They may be arranged under 
the five following heads : isi 

1. Sulphurets, 3. Carburets. 

2. Phosphurets. 4. Alloys. i 

5. Sulphuretted, phosphuretted, and car- 
buretted hydrogen. . 

The combustible oxides are either simple, 
having a single base, or compound, having 
more than one base. AJL the simple com- 
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bustible oxides are by wofithustion converted 
into acids... 

The sbenoind socnbiiatsbhe oxides-are by 
far the most numerous. 

II. The surrorrers OF COMBUSTION are 
bodies which are not of themselves, strictly 
speaking, capable of undergoing combus- 
‘tion, but which are: absolutely necessary 
for the process; for no combustible body 
-ean burn unless some one or other of them 
be present. Whenever they are excluded, 
combustion ceases. All the supporters of 
combustion known at present are oxygen, 
chlorine, iodine, ; and the compounds 
which these form with each other, and with 
‘azote. | 

There are indeed certain substances be- 
sides these, which possess nearly the same 
properties; these shall be afterwards enu- 
merated under the title of partial supporters. 

HII. The 1NcomsaustisiE BoviEs are nei- 
ther capable of undergoing combustion 
themselves, nor of supporting the combus- 
tion of those bodies that are; they are 
therefore not immediately connected with 
eombustion ; though most of them appear 
to be the results of that process. Azot, 
the alkalies, earths, &c. come under this 
division. 

Some of: the alkalies ‘and earths possess 
certain properties in common with .com- 
bustibles, and are capable of exhibiting 
phenomena somewhat analogous to com- 
bustion ; which will be described afterwards 
under the title of semi-combustion. 

In every case of combustion, there nrust 
therefore be presenta combustible body, and 
a supporter of combustion. During com- 
~ bustion, the combustible always: unites with 
the supporter. Zt is this combination which 
accasions the apparent waste and alteration of 
the combustible. ‘The new compound thus 
formed is a product of combustion. Every 
product of combustion is either, 1. an acid, 
or 2. an oxide, &e. It is true, indeed, that 
other bodies. sometimes make. their appear- 
ance during combustion, but these will be 
found, upon examination, not to be pro- 
ducts, nor to have undergone combustion. 

Thus one of the two characteristic marks 
which distinguish combustion, namely, the 
apparent waste and alteration of the combus- 
tible body, has been fully explained. For the 
explanation of it we are indebted to Lavoi- 
_sier, as stated before. » 

But though the combination of the com- 
bustible with oxygen, or other supporter, be 
a constant part of combustion, yet the faci- 
lity with which combustibles burn is’ not 
proportional to their apparent wage i for 
oxygen. 

“Phosphorus, for: instance burns more 
readily than charcoal; yet charcoal is capa 
ble of abstracting oxygen from phosphorus, 
and of course has a greater affinity for it. 
Some of the combustible oxides take fire 
more readily than some of the simple com- 
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bustibles ; alkohol, «ther, and oils, are ex- 
ceedingly combustible, whereas all the metals 
require very high temperatures’ when the 
supporter is air, 

This greater combustibility of combust?- 
ble oxides is probably owing to the weaker 
affinity by which their particles are united. 
Hence they are more easily separated than 
homogeneous particles, and of course com- 
bine more reailily with oxygen ; these sim- 
ple combustibles which melt easily, or which 
are in the state of lastic fluids, are also very 
combustible, because the cohesion between 
their particles i is easily overcome. 

It is owing to the same inferiority in the 
cohesion of heterogeneous particles, that 
some of the compound supporters occasion 
combustion in circumstances when the com- 
bustibles would not be acted on by simple 
supporters. 

Thus phosphorus burns in air at the eom- 
mon temperature ; but it does not burn in 
oxygen gas, unless its temperature be raised. 
Thus also oils burn rapidly-when mixed with 
nitric acid. Nitrous gas and nitrous oxide 
constitute exceptions to this rule. 

None of the products of combustion are 
combustible, according to the definition of 
combustion here given. This want of com~ 
bustibility is not owing to their being satu- 
rated with oxygen; for several of them are 
capable of combining with an additional 
dose of it. But, during this combination, 
no caloric or light is ever emitted ; and the 
compound formed differs essentially from 4 
product of combustion ; for by this additional 
dose of oxygen, the product is converted into 
a supporter. Hence we see that combustion 
ought not to be confounded with the combina- 
tion of a body with oxygen, as was done for- 
merly. 

Combustion, indeed, cannot take pte 
without the combination of oxygen or other 
supporter ; but oxygen may combine with 
bodies in different proportions without the 
phenomena of combustion ; and the product 
obtained by combustion is capable of be+ 
coming converted into a supporter of com- 
bustion ; for instance, if lead be melted, 
and kept so for some time, it becomes co- 
vered with a grey pellicle, or oxide of lead, a 
product consisting of oxygen and lead; but 
if this oxide is suffered to be heated lon ‘er, 
it absorbs an additional quantity of oxygen, 
and becomes converted into'a yellow powder; 
called yellow owvide of lead. If this yellow 
oxide be again exposed to heat, it absorbs 
still more oxygen, and becomes converted 
into red oxide of lead. When the supporters 
thus formed by the combination of oxygen 


with products, dre Made to support Combus- 


tion, they donot lose all their oxygen, but 
only the atlditional dose which constituted 
them supporters.. Of course they are again 
reduced ‘to their original state of products 
of- combustion. . Hence it follows, that they 
owe their properties as supporters, not te 
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the whole of the oxygen which they contain, 
-but to the additional dose which constituted 
them supporters. We may therefore call 
them partial supporters, indicating by the 
term, that part only of their oxygen is ca- 
pable of supporting combustion, and not the 
whole. 

All the partial supporters with which we 
are acquainted, contain a metallic basis ; for 
metallic oxides are the only products at 
present known, capable of combining with 
an additional dose of oxygen. It is a cir- 
cumstance highly deserving attention, that 
when metals are capable of combining with 
several doses of oxygen, the product, or 
oxide formed by combustion is seldom or 
never that which contains a mazimum of 
oxygen. 

Thus it is evident that several of the pro- 
ducts of combustion are capable of com- 
bining with oxygen. The incombustibility 
of products, therefore, is not owing to their 
want of affinity for oxygen; but to some other 
cause, i 

No product of combustion is capable of 
supporting combustion. This is not occa- 
sioned by any want of affinity to combusti- 
ble bodies ; for several of them are capable 
of combining with an additional dose of 
their basis. But by this combination, they 
lose their properties as products, and are 
converted into combustibles. The process, 
therefore, differs essentially from combus- 
tion. Thus phosphoric acid, a product. of 
combustion, is capable of combining with 
an additional dose of phosphorus, and form- 
ing phosphorous acid, a combustible body. 
When this last acid is heated in contatt with 
a supporter, it undergoes combustion ; but 
it is only the additional dose of the combus- 
tible which burns, and the whole is con- 
verted into phosphoric acid. Hence we see 
that it is not the whole basis of these com- 
pounds which is combustible, but merely the 
additional dose, The compounds, therefore, 
formed by the union of a product and com- 
bustible, may be termed partial combustibles ; 
indicating by the name, that a part only of 
the base iscapable of undergoing combus- 
tion. Since the products of combustion 
are capable of combining with oxygen, but 
never exhibit the phenomena of combustion, 
except when they are in the state of partial 
combustibles, combustible bodies must con- 
tain a substance which they lose in burning, 
and to which they owe their combustibility ; 
for, after they have lost it, they unite to 
oxygen without exhibiting the phenomena of 
combustion. 

Though the products of combustion are 
not capable of supporting combustion, they 
not unfrequently part with their oxygen just 
as supporters do, give it out to combustibles, 
and convert them into products ; but during 
this process, noheat nor light is ever evolved. 
Water, for instance, gives out its oxygen to 
iron, and converts it into the black ovide, a 
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product. Thus we see that the oxygen of 
produets is capable of converting combus- 
tibles into products, just as the oxygen of 
supporters; but during the combination of 
the last only, are heat and light emitted. 
The oxygen of supporters then contains 
something which the oxygen of products 
wants. 

Whenever the whole of the oxygen is ab-. 
stracted from products, the combustibility of 
their base is restored as completely as before 
combustion ; but no substance is capable of 
abstracting the whole of the oxygen, except 
a combustible, or a partial combustible. _Wa- 
ter, for instance, is a product of combustion, 
whose base is hydrogen. To restore the’ 
combustibility of the hydrogen, we have 
only to mix water with iron or zine filings, 
and an acid ; the metal is oxidized, and the 
hydrogen gasis evolved as combustible as 
ever. But no substance, except 2 combus-. 
tible, is capable of separating hydrogen gas. 
from water, by combining with its oxygen. 
Thus we see that combustibles are capable 
of restoring the combustibility of the bases 
of products; but they themselves lose their 
combustibility by the process, and are con~ 
verted into products. Combustibility, there-. 
fore, may be thrown at pleasure from one 
body to another. . 

From these facts it is obvious, that the 
products of combustion may be formed with- 
out combustion; but in these cases a new 
combustible is always evolved. The process; 
is merely an interchange of combustibility ; 
for the combustible is converted into a pro- 
duct only by means of a product. Both the 
oxygen and the base of the product having 
undergone combustion, have lost something 
which is essential to combustion. The pro- 
cess is merely a double decomposition. . The 
product yields itsoxygen to the combustible, 
while at the same time the combustible gives 
out something to the base of the product ; 
the combustibility of that base then is re- 
stored by the loss of its oxygen, and by the 
restoration of something which it receives 
from the other combustible thus converted 
into a product. 

There is indeed another method of form- 

ing the products of combustion without ac- 
tual combustion in certain cases; but the 
phenomena are much more complicated. 
‘This method is to expose them to the ac- 
ion of some of the supporters dissolved in 
water ; especially nitric acid. Thus most of 
the metallic oxides may be formed without 
combustion by the action of that acid on the 
metals. But, in that case, a new supporier 
is alwaysevolved, namely, nitrous gas; am- 
monia, a new combustible, is also usually 
formed ; and, not unfrequently, the product 
is converted into a partial supporter. ; 

No supporter can be produced by combus- 
tion, or by any equivalent process. As 
several of the supporters consist of oxygen 
combined with a base, it follows asa con- 
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sequence, that oxygen may combine with 
a base without losing that’ ingredient, which 
ccasions combustion. The act of combin- 
oation of oxygen with a base, therefore, is 
by no means the same with combustion. 
If we take a view of the different support- 
ers, we shall find that all of them which 
can be obtained artificially, are procured 
either from other supporters, or by the agency 
of electricity. 

'I. Oxyeen Gas may be procured from 
nitric acid, and from several of the partial 
supporters, as the black oxide of manga- 
nese, the red oxides of lead and of mercury: 
The action of heat is always necessary ; 
but the process is very different from com- 
bustion. 

II. Arr, as far asis known at present, 
cannot be formed artificially. The gas, in- 
deed, which comes over during part of the 
usual distillation of nitrate of potassa and 
sulphuric acid, to obtain nitric acid, resem- 
bles air very closely. But it is obtained 
from a supporter. 

III. Nirrous oxipe has hitherto been 
only procured from nitrous gas and nitric 
acid, (in nitrate of ammonia,) both of which 
are supporters. 

iV. Nirrous cas can only be procured 
by the decomposition of nitric acid, a sup- 
porter. - 

V. Oxymuriatic acip, or Chlorine, can 
be formed by the action of muriatic acid on 
the black oxide of manganese, the red oxides 
of lead, iron, or mercury; all of which are 
partial supporters. 

VI. Nirric acrp is formed spontaneously 
upon the surface of the earth, by processes 
with which<we are but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed ; but which certainly have no resemblance 
to combustion. Its oxygen is probably fur- 
nished by the air, which is a supporter; at 
least, it has been observed, that nitrogen 
and oxygen, at high temperatures, are ca- 
pable of forming nitric acid. 

This formation ‘of nitric acid by means of 
electricity, has been considered as.a combus- 
tion, but for what reason it is not easy to 
say: the substance acted upon is not acom- 
bustible with a supporter, but a supporter 
alone. Electricity is so far from being 
equivalent to combustion, that it sometimes 
acts in a manner diametrically opposite ; un- 
burning, if we may use the expression, a 
substance which has already undergone com- 
bustion, and converting a product into a 
combustible and a supporter. ‘Thus it de- 
composes water, and converts it into oxygen 
and hydrogen gas; therefore it must he 
capable of supplying the substances which 
the oxygen and combustible lose when they 
combine by combustion, and form a product. 

Several of the supporters and partial sup- 
porters are capable of combining with com- 
bustibles, without undergoing decomposition, 
or exhibiting the phenomena of combustion. 
In this manner, the yelldw oxide of gold 
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combines with ammonia; the red oxide 
of mercury with oxalic acid; and oxymu- ° 
riatic acid with ammonia. Thus also ni- 
trate of potassa may be combined, or at 
least intimately mixed with several eom- 
bustible bodies, as in gun-powder, fulmi- 
nating powder, &c. In all these compounds, 
the oxygen of the supporter and the com- 
bustible retain the ingredients which render 
them susceptible of combustion; hence 
the compound is still combustible. And 
im consequence of the intimate combin- 
ation of the component parts, the least al- 
teration is apt to destroy the equilibrium 
which subsists between them; the conse- 
quence is, combustion and the formation of 
anew compound. Hence these compounds 
burn with amazing facility, not only when 
heated, but whentriturated, or struck smart- 
ly with a hammer. They have therefore re- 
ceived the name of detonating or fulminating 
bodies. Thus we have fulminating gold, 
pan mercury, fulminating powder, 
c: 

Such are the properties of the combusti- 
bles, the supporters, and the products; and 
such the phenomena which they exhibit when 
made to:act upon each other. 

If we compare together the swpporters 
and the products, we shall find that they re- 
semble each other in many respects. Both 
of them contain oxygen, or other supporter, 
as an essential constituent part; both are 
capable of converting combustibles into pro- 
ducts; and several of both combine with 
combustibles and with additional doses of 
oxygen. But they differ from each other in 
their effects on combustibles. The former 
only produce combustion ; whereas the pro- 
ducts convert combustibles into products 
without combustion... Now, as the ultimate 
change produced upon combustibles by both 
these sets of bodies is the same, and as the 
substance which combines with the combus- 
tibles is in both cases the same, oxygen, for 
instance, we must conclude that this oxygen 
in the supporters contains something which 
the oxygen of the products wants, something 
which separates during the passage of the 
oxygen from the product to the combustible, 
and occasions the combustion, or emission 
of fire, which accompanies this passage. 
The oxygen of supporters then contains some 
ingredient which the oxygen of products 
wants. Many circumstances concur to ren- 
der it probable that this ingredient is caloric. 

The combustibles and the products also re- 
semble each other. Both of them contain 
the same or a similar base; both frequently 
combine with combustibles, and likewise 
with oxygen ; but they differ essentially in 
the phenomena which accompany their com- 
bination with oxygen. In the one case, fire 
is emitted; in the other, not. If we recollect 
that no substance but a combustible is capa- 
ble of restoring combustibility to the base of 
a product, and that at its doing so it always 
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‘loses its own combustibility ; and if we re- 
collect farther, that the base of a product 
does not exhibit the phenomena of combus- 
tion even when it combines with oxygen, we 
cannot avoid concluding, that all combusti- 
bles contain an ingredient which they lose 
when converted into products, and that this 
loss contributes to the fire which makes its 
appearance during the conversion.. Many 
circumstances contribute to render it proba- 
ble that this ingredient is light. 

If we suppose that the oxygen of sup- 
porters contains caloric as an essential in- 
gredient, and that light is a component part 
of all combustibles, the phenomena of com- 
bustion above enumerated, numerous and 
intricate as they are, admit of an easy and 
obvious explanation. The component parts 
of the oxygen of supporters are two ; namely, 
1. a base, 2. caloric. ‘The component parts 
of combustibles are likewise two ; namely, 
1. abase, 2. light. During combustion, 
the base of the oxygen combines with the 
base of the combustible, and forms the pro- 
duct ; while, at the same time, the caloric of 
the oxygen combines with the light of the 
combustible, and the compound flies off in 
the form of fire. Thus combustion is a 
double decomposition ; the oxygen and com- 
bustible divide themselves each into two por- 
tions, which combine in pairs; the one com- 
pound is the product, and the other the fire, 
which escapes. 

Hence the reason that the oxygen of pro- 
ducts is unfit for combustion. It wants its 
caloric. Hence the reason that combustion 
does not take place when oxygen combines 
with products, or with the base of supporters. 
“These bodies contain no light. The caloric 
of the oxygen of course ‘is not separated, 
and no fire appears. And this oxygen still 
retaining its caloric, is capable of producing 
combustion whenever a body is presented 
which contains light, and whose base has an 
affinity for oxygen. Hence also the reason 
why a combustible alone can restore combus- 
tibility to the base of a product. In all such 
cases, a double decomposition takes place. 
The oxygen of the product combines with 
the base of the combustible, while the light 
of the combustible combines with the base of 
the product. 

But the application of this theory to all 
the different phenomena described above, is. 
so obvious, that it is needless to give any 
more examples, Let us rather inquire, with 
the author, into the evidences which can be 
brought forward in its support. 

As caloric and light are always emitted 
during combustion, it follows that they must 
have previously existed in the combustible, 
the supporter, or in both. | 

That the oxygen of the supporters con- 
tains either one or both of these substances, 
follows incontrovertibly: from a fact ‘already 
mentioned, namely, that the oxygen of pro- 
ducts will not support combustion, while 
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that of supporters will. Hence the oxygen 
of supporters must contain something whici 
the oxygen of the products wants, and this 
something must be caloric, or light, or both. 
That the oxygen of some of the supporters 
at least contains caloric, as an ingredient, 
has been proved, in a satisfactory manner, 


‘by the experiments of Crawford, Lavoisier, 


and La Place. Thus the temperature of hot- 
blooded animals is maintained by the decom- 
position of air, Now if the oxygen of one 
supporter contains caloric, the same ingredi- 
ent must exist in the oxygen of every sup- 
porter, because all of them are obviously ‘in 
the same state. Hence we conclude that the 
oxygen of every supporter contains caloric 
as an essential ingredient. 

The light emitted during combustion 
must either proceed from the combustible or 
the supporter. That it proceeds frem the 
combustible, must appear pretty obvious, if 
we recollect that the colour of the light 
emitted during combustion varies, and that 
this variation usually depends, not. upon the 
supporter, but upon the combustible. Thus 
charcoal burns with a red flame, sulphur 
with a blue or violet, zinc with a greenish- 
white, &c. 

The formation of combustibles in plants, 
obviously requires the presence and agency 
of light. The leaves of plants emit oxygen 
gas, when exposed to the sun’s rays, but 
never in the shade, or in the dark. 

Besides vegetation, we are acquainted 
with two other methods of wnburning pro- 
ducts, or of converting them into products 
and combustibles, by exposing them, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to the agency of fire, or 
of electricity.. The oxides of gold, mercury, 
&c. when heated to redness, are decomposed, 
oxygen gas is emitted, and the pure metal 
remains behind. In this case, the necessary 
caloric and light must be furnished. by the 
fire; a circumstance which explains why 
such reductions always require ‘a red heat. 
When carbonic acid is made to_ pass repeat- 
edly over red-hot charcoal, it combines with 
a portion of charcoal, und: is converted into 
gaseous oxide of carbon. If this gas be a 
combustible oxide, the base of the carbonic 
acid and its oxygen must have been sup- 
plied with light and caloric from the fire ; 
but if it be a partial combustible, it is merely 
a compound of carbonic acid and charcoal : 
which of the two it is, remains still to be as- 
certained. 

Electricity decomposes water, and converts 
it into oxygen gas and hydrogen gas; it 
must, therefore, supply the heat and the light 
which these bodies lost when converted into 
a product. 

These facts, together with the exact cor- 
respondence of the theory given above with 
the phenomena of combustion, render it so 
probable, that Dr. Thompson has ventured to 
propose it as an additional step towards a 
full explanation of the theory of combustion, 
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Every additional experiment has served to 
confirm it more and more. It even throws 
light upon the curious experiments of the 
accension of metals with sulphur, which suc- 
ceed in vacuo, under mercury, in nitrogen 
gas, &c. 

Dr. Thompson has noticed, that the same 
emission of caloric and light, or of fire, 
takes place when melted sulphur is made to 
.combine with potassa, or with lime, in a 
crucible or glass tube, and likewise when 
melted phosphorus is made to combine with 
-lime heated to redness. He supposes that, 
in all probability, barytes and strontia ex- 
‘hibit the same phenomenon when combined 
<with melted sulphur or phosphorus; and 
perhaps some of the metals when combined 
with phosphorus. 

-The phenomena Dr. Thompson explains 
thus:—The sulphur and phosphorus are in 
‘the melted state, and therefore contain calo- 
ric as an ingredient; the alkalies, earths, 
and metals which produce the phenomenon 
in question, contain light as an essential 
ingredient. The sulphur, or phosphorus 
combines with the base of the metal, earth, 
or alkali; while at the same time, the calo- 
ric, to which the sulphur or phosphorus 
owed its fluidity, ‘combines with the light of 
the metal, earth, or alkali; and the com- 
pound flies off under the form of fire. 

Thus the process is exactly the same with 
combustion, excepting as far as regards the 
product. © The melted sulphur, or phospho- 
rus, acts the part of the supporter, while the 
metal, earth, or alkali, occupies the place of 
the combustible. The first furnishes caloric, 
‘the second light, while the base of each 
combines together. Hence we see that the 
base of sulphurets and phosphurets re- 
sembles the base of products in being desti- 
tute of light; the formation of these bodies 
exhibiting the separation of fire like com- 
bustion, but the product differing from a 
product of combustion in being destitute of 
oxygen, Dr. Thompson distinguishes the pro- 
cess by the title of semi-combustion ; indi- 
cating by the term, that it possesses one half 
of the characteristic marks of combustion, 
but is destitute of the other half. 

The only part of this theory which re- 
quires proof is, that light is a component 
part or the earths and alkalies. But as po- 
tassa and time are the only bodies of that 
nature, which we are certain tobe capable 
of exhibiting the phenomena of semi-com- 
bustion, the proofs must of necessity be 
confined to them, That lime contains light 
as a component part, has been long known. 
Meyer and Pelletier observed long ago, that 
when water is poured upon lime, not only 
heat but light is emitted. Light is emitted 
also abundantly, .when sulphuric acid is 
poured upon magnesia, or upon lime, po- 
-tassa, or soda, freed from the water of crys- 
tallisation. In all these cases, a semi-com- 

ystion takes place. The water and the acid 
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being solidified, give out caloric, while the 
lime or potassa gives out light. a 

That lime, during its burning, combines 
with light, and that light is a component 
part of lime, is demonstrated by the follow~- 
ing experiment, for which we are indebted 
to Scheele. 

Fluor spar (fluate of lime) has the pro- 
perty of phosphorescing strongly when heat- 
ed, but the experiment does not succeed 
twice with the same specimen. After it has 
been once heated sufficiently, no subsequent 
heat will cause it to phosphoresce. Now 
phosphorescence is merely the emission of 
light ; light of course isa component part of 
fluor spar, and heat has the property of se- 
parating it. But the phesphorescing quality 
of the spar may be again recovered to it, 
or, which is the same thing, the light which 
the spar had lost may be restored by the 
following process:— 

Decompose the fluate of lime by sulphuric 
acid, and preserve the fluorie acid separate. 
Boil the sulphate of lime thus formed, with 
a sufficient quantity of carbonate of soda ; 
a double decomposition takes place; sul- 
phate of soda remains in solution, and car- 
bonate of lime precipitates. Ignite this pre- 
cipitate in a crucible, till it is reduced to 
lime, and combine it with the fluoric acid to 
which it was formerly united The fluor 
spar thus regenerated, phosphoresces as at 
first. Hence the lime, during its ignition, 
must have combined with light. 

That potassa contains light, may be proved 
in the same manner as the existence of that 
body in lime. Now as potassa is deprived 
of its carbonic acid by lime, the Doctor sup- 
poses that the process must be a double de- 
composition; namely, that the base of the 
lime combines with carbonic acid, while its 
light combines with the potassa. 

These remarks on semi-combustion might 
easily be much enlarged upon: for it is 
obvious, that whenever a liquid combines 


-with a solid containing light, and the pro- 


duct is a solid body, something analogous to 
semi-combustion must take place. 

COMEDO. (From comedo, a glutton.) 
‘The comedones of old writers are a sort of 
worm which eats into the skin and deyours 
the flesh. ; 

CO/MFREY. See Symphytum. 

Comr'sp1. The gum-arabic. 

Comi'stz. The epilepsy. This name 
arose from the frequency of persons being 
seized with this disorder, while in the as- 
semblies called Comitia. 

Comrrr'ssa. Acountess. Some prepar- 
ations are distinguished by this name; as 
Pulvis Comitisse de Cantia, the Countess of 
Kent’s powder. Also the Cinchona was 
called Pulvis Comitisse. 

Commacr’num. (From Commagene, a 


place in Syria, whence it was brought.) 


Syrian ointment, mentioned by Galen. 


COMMANDUCA'TIO. (From com- 


com 
manduce, to eat.) ©The act of mastication, 
er chewing.. 

Comma’nsum. (From commando, to eat, ) 
A masticatory. A medicine put into the 
mouth and chewed, to promote a discharge 
ef phlegm, or saliva. 

- Commenparto’Rius. (From commendo, to 
recommend.) An epithet of the traumatic 
balsam, tinctura Benzoes composita, from 
its singular virtues and usefulness. 

-:Co'mm1. Gum. When alone it signifies 
gum-arabic. The oye Aevkov, mentioned. 
by Hippocrates in his De Morb. Mulieb., is 
gumi-arabic. 

. COMMISSU'RA. (From commitio, to 
join together.) A suture, juncture, or joint. 
A term applied in anatomy to the corners 
of the lips, where they meet together; and 
-also to certain parts ef the brain which go 
across and join one hemisphere to the other. 

CoMMISSURA ANTERIOR CEREBRI. The 
white nerve-like substance which crosses the 
anterior part of the third ventricle of the 
brain, immediately above the infundibulum, 
and between the anterior crura of the fornix ; 
uniting one hemisphere of the brain with 
the other. 

CoMMISSURA MAGNA CEREBRI. The cor- 
pus callosum of the brain is so termed by 
some writers. 

ComMiIssURA POSTERIOR CEREBRI. A 
white nerve-like substance, which passes 
from one hemisphere of the brain across to 
the other, immediately over the opening of 
the aqueduct of Sylvius, in the posterior 
part of the third ventricle of the brain, and 
above the corpora guadrigemina. 

Commu’nicant. (From communico, to 
make partake.) A term applied by Bellini, 
to fevers of two kinds afflicting the same 
person, wherein as one goes off the other 
immediately succeeds. 

Comra’crs. (From compingo, to put to- 

ether.) A suture, orjoint. A commissure. 

COMPA’/RATIVE. That which illus- 
trates by comparing with the human body : 
applied to anatomy and physiology. See 
natomy. 

Comrrza. See Piper Cubeba. 

Complete Flower. See I'los. 

Comererion. <A term used by the an- 
cient writers in various acceptations ; but lat- 
terly it signifies only the same as Plethora. 

COMPLE/XUS. (From complector, to 
comprise.) Complexus sew biventer cervicts of 
Albinus. Dorso trachelon occipital of Dumas.. 
A muscle situated onjthe back part of the 
neck, that draws the head backwards, and to 
one side: and when both act, they draw the 
head directly backward. It arises from the 
transverse processes of the seven superior 
vertebra of the back, and four inferior of the 
neck, by as many distinct tendinons origins ; 
in its ascent, it receivesa flesby slip from the 
spinous process of the first vertebra of the 
back: from these different origins it runs 
upwards, and is every where intermixed with 
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tendinous fibres. It is inserted, tendinous 
and fleshy, into the inferior edge of the pro- 
tuberance in the middle of the os occipitis, 
and into a part of the curved. line that runs 
forwards from that protuberance. -It draws 
the head backwards. . 
CoMPLEXUS MINOR, 
iowdleus. 
COMFOSITUS. Compound. The re- 
sult or efiect of a composition of different 
things; or that which arises from them, It 
stands opposed {to simple. In botany, ap- 
plied to leaves and flowers, See Flos, and 
Folium. 
COMPOUND. See Compasitus. 
Compound affinity, See Attraction. 
COMPRE'SSION. (Compressio; from 
comprimo, to press together.) A diseased 
state of the body, or of a part, the effect of 
something pressing upon it. ‘The term 16 
generally applied to the brain. Compres- 
sion of the brain should be distinguished 
from concussion and inflammation, . When 
the brain is compressed either by bone, ex~ 
travasated blood, or any other fluid, there is 
a general insensibility, the eyes are half open, 
the pupils dilated and motionless, even when 
a candle is brought near the eye; the retina 
is insensible ; the limbs relaxed; the breath- 
ing stertorous; the pulse slow, and, ae- 
cording to Abernethy, less subject to 
intermission than in cases of concussion. 
Nor is the patient ever sick, when the pres- 
sure on the brain, and the general insensi- 
bility, are considerable ; forthe very action 
of vomiting betrays an irritability in the 
stomach and cesophagus. | 
COMPRE’SSOR. (Compressor ; from 
comprimo, to press together.) A name ap- 
plied to those muscles which press together 
the parts on which they act. 
ComprrREssOR NARIS. ‘Rineus vel nasa- 
lis of Douglas. Transversalis vel myr- 
tiformis of Winslow. _ Diulatores alarum nast 
of: Cowper; and Mazillo narinal of Dumas. 
A muscle of the nese, that compresses the 
ale towards the septum nasi particularly 
when we want to smell acutely. It also 
corrugates the nose, and assists in expres- 
sing certain passions. It arises, by a nar- 
row beginning, from the root of the ala nasi 
externally, and spreads into a number of 
thin, separate fibres, which run up along the- 
cartilage in an oblique manner towards the, 
back of the nose, where it joins with its fel-. 
low, and is inserted into the narrow extremity 


See Trachclo-mas- 


- of the os nasi, and nasal process of the su- 


perior maxillary bone. 

COMPRESSUS. Compressed ; flatten- 
ed laterally : applied to leaves. See Leaf. 

COMPTONITE. A. new mineral 
first brought into this country by Lord 
Compton, and found in-drusy cavities, in 
ejected masses, on Mount Vesuvius. 

Comru/Nerio. (From compungo, to prick. ) 
A puncture. 


CON A/RIUM. (From aves 180 named 
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from its conical shape.) A cone. See Pi- 
neal gland. 

Concau’sa. (From con, with, and causa, 
a cause.) A cause which co-operates with 
another in the production of a disease. 

CONCAVUS. Hollow ; depressed in the 
middle. Applied to leaves, petals, &c. de- 
pressed in their centre, owing, as it were, to 


a tightness in some part of the circumference ; — 


as in Cyamus nelumbo, and the petals of the 
Galanthus nivalis. 

CONCENTRA/TION. (Concentratio ; 
from. con, and centrum, a centre.) The 
volatilising of part of the water of fluids, in 
order to improve their strength. ‘The mat- 
ter to be concentrated, therefore, must be of 
superior fixity to water. This operation is 
performed on some acids, particularly the sul- 
phuric and phosphoric. It is also employed 
in solutions of alkalies and neutral salts. 

CONCENTRIO. Bulbus concentricus. 
A concentric bulb, is one of the laminated 
kind, well illustrated in the common onion, 
Allium cepa. 


CONCEPTACULUM. A former name 


for what is now called in botany recepta- 
culum. 

CONCE’PTION. — (Conceptio ; from 
woncipio, to conceive.) The impregnation of 
the ovulum in the female ovarium, by the 
subtile prolific aura ef the semen virile. 
In order to have a fruitful coition, it is ne- 
cessary that the semen be propelled into the 
uterus, or vagina, so that its fecundating 
yapour shall be conveyed through the Fallo- 
pian tube to the ovarium : it is also necessary 
that there be a certain state of the ovarium 


of the female in order to impregnate it; 


which is, that the ovum shall be mature, and 
embraced by the fimbrize of the Fallopian 
tube, to convey that vivifying principle to 
the ovum. See Generation. 

CO'’NCHA. (Concha, koyxn, a liquid 
measure amongst the Athenians.) A term 
applied by anatomists to several parts of the 
body ; as the hollow of the ear, the spongy 
bones of the nose, &c. 

Concua auricuta: See Auricula. 

Concna Auris. The hollow part of the 
cartilage of the outer ear. 

ConcHa MARGARITIFERA. The shell from 
which pearls are obtained. See Margarita. 

ConcH Narium. The turbinated portion 
of the ethmoid bone, and the inferior spongy 
bones of the nose, which are covered by the 
Schneiderian membrane, are so termed, 

CO’NCHUS.. (From xoyxy, a shell; 
so named from their likeness to a shell.) 
The cranium, and the cavity of the eye. 

Concr’pens. (From concido, to decay.) 
1. A decrease of bulk in the whole or any 


part of the body. 
2. A diminution of a tumour. : 
Concoacuta’tio. (From con, and coa- 


gulo, to coagulate together.) The coagu- 
lation or crystallisation of different. salts, 
first eusolved together in the same fluid.. 
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CONCO/CTIO. (From.concoquo, to di-' 
gest.) 1. Concoction ; digestion. This term 
was formerly very generally used to express 
that operation of nature upon morbid matter 
which renders it fit to be separated from the 
healthy fluid. . 

2, The alteration which the food under- 
goes in the prime vie. 

Concrema'rio. (From con, and exenids 
to burn together.) Calcination. 

CONCRE'TION. (Concretio ; from con- 
cresco, to grow together. ) 

1. The condensation of any fluid sub- 
stance into a more solid consistence. 

2. The growing together of parts which, 
in a natural state, are separate. 

CONCU’RSUS. (From concurro, to 
meet together.) The congeries or collection 
of symptoms which constitute and distin- 
guish the particular disease. 

CONCU’SSION. (From concutio, to 
shake together.) Concussion of the brain. 
Various alarming symptoms, followed some- 
times by the most fatal consequences, are 
found to attend great violence offered to 
the head; and upon the strictest exami- 
nation, both of the living and the dead, 
neither fissure, fracture, nor extravasation 
of any kind can be discovered. The same 
symptoms and the same events are met with, 
when the head has received no injury at all 
ab externo, but has only been violently 
shaken ;-nay, when only the body, or general 
frame, has seemed to have sustained the 
violence. The symptoms attending a con- 
cussion, are generally in proportion to the 
degree of violence which the brain itself has 
sustained, and which, indeed, is cognizable 
only by the symptoms. If the concussion 
be very great, all sense and power.of motion. 
are immediately abolished, and death follows 
soon; but between this degree and that 
slight confusion (or stunning, as it is called,) 
which attends most’ violences done to the 
head, there are many shades. The following 
is Abernethy’s description of the symp- 
toms of concussion, which he is of opinion, 
may be divided into three stages. 

The first is that state of insensibility 
and derangement of the bodily powers 
which immediately succeeds the accident. 
While it lasts, the patient scarcely feels 
any injury that may be inflicted on him. 
His breathing is difficult, but in general 
without stertor; his pulse intermitting, 
and his extremities cold. But such a state 
cannot last long ; it goes off gradually, and 
is succeeded by another, which is considered 
as the second stage of concussion. In this, 
the pulse and respiration become better, 
and, though not regularly performed, are ~ 
sufficient to maintain life, and to diffuse 
warmth over the extreme parts of the body. 
The feeling of the patient is now so. far 
restored, that he is sensible of his skin being 
pinched ;- but he lies stupid and: inattentive 
to slight external impressions. As the effects 
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of concussion diminish, he becomes capable 
of replying to questions put to him in a 
loud tone of voice, especially when they 
refer to his chief suffering at the time, as 
pain in the head, &c. ; otherwise he answers 
incoherently, and as if his. attention was 
occupied by something else. As long as 
the stupor remains, the inflammation of the 
brain seems to be moderate; but as the 
former abates, the latter seldom fails to in- 
crease; and this constitutes the third stage, 
which is the most important of the series of 
effects proceeding from a concussion. 

These several stages vary considerably in 
their degree and duration; but more or 
less of each will be found to take place in 
every instance where the brain has been 
violently shaken. Whether they bear any 
certain proportion to each other or not, is 
not known; indeed this will depend upon 
such a variety of circumstances in the con- 
stitution, the injury, and the after-treatment, 
that it must be difficult to determine. 

To distinguish between an extravasation 
and a concussion by the symptoms only, 
Mr. Pott says, is frequently a very difficult 
matter ; sometimes an impossible one. ‘The 
similarity of the effects, in some cases, and 
the very small space of time which may in- 
tervene between the going off of the one 
and accession of the other, render this a 
very nice exercise of the judgment. The 
first stunning or deprivation of sense, whe- 
ther total or partial, may be from either, 
and no man can tell from which ; but when 
these first symptoms have been removed, or 
have spontaneously disappeared, if such 
patient is again oppressed with drowsiness, 
or stupidity, or total or partial loss of sense, 
it then becomes probable that the first com- 
plaints were from concussion, and that the 
latter are from extravasation ; and the greater 
the distance of time between the two, the 
greater is the probability not only that an 
extravasation is the cause, but that the exe 
travasation is of the limpid kind, made 
gradatim, and within the brain. 

Whoever seriously reflects on the nature 
of these two causes of evil within the 
cranium, and considers them as liable to 
frequent combination in the same subject, 
and at the same time considers that, in many 
instances, no degree of information can be 
obtained from the only person capable of 
giving it (the patient), will immediately 
be sensible how very difficult a part a prac- 
titioner has to act in many of these cases, 
dnd how very unjust it must be to call that 
ignorance. which is only a just diffidence 
arising from the obscurity of the subject, 
and the impossibility of attaining materials 
to form a clear judgment. 

Abernethy observes, that in cases of 
simple concussion, the insensibility is not so 
great, as where compression exists, the pupils 
are more contracted, the muscles less relaxed, 
little or no stertor attends, but, the pulse is 
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very intermitting, and in slight cases there 
is often considerable sickness. 

Very different modes of treating these 
accidents have been practised, and no doubt | 
the same means should not be pursued indis- 
criminately. Much must depend on the 
state of the patient, when he received the 
injury, the degree of this, the time which 
has elapsed since, and other circumstances. 
Abernethy considers, that in the first 
stage little should be done; that the sti- 
mulants often employed may be even in- 
jurious; but more especially so in the 
second stage, increasing the tendency to 
inflammation ; and where this has come 
on, that the antiphlogistic plan must be 
actively pursued. However, a moderate 
abstraction of blood, general or topical, 
will be commonly proper at first, where 
the habit will allow it, as congestion may 
be suspected, and to obviate inflamma- 
tion, especially where the person was intoxi- 
cated at the time of the accident; and the 
effect of this measure may influence the 
subsequent treatment. If the pulse rose 
after it, andthe patient became more sens- 
ible, we should be led to pursue the eva- 
cuating plan, taking perhaps more blood, 
exhibiting active cathartics, as the bowels 
will be found very torpid, applying cold 
lotions to the head, &c. These means, 
however, will be especially called for, when 
marks of inflammation appear. Sometimes 
brisk emetics have been very beneficial, as 
sulphate of zinc, &c.: they are particularly 
recommended, where the person was under 
the influence of anger; or the stomach full, 
when the accident happened ; but they are 
liable to objection, where there are marks of 
congestion, or increased action in the vessels 
of the head. If bleeding should lower the 
pulse, and render the patient worse, eva- 
cuations must not be pursued; it may 
be better generally to wait the gradual 
return of sensibility, unless the torpor be 
alarming, like a state of syncope: in. which 
case, or if it continue very long, stimulants 
appear justified, as ammonia, or others of 
transient operation, with a blister to the 
head, to restore some degree of sensibility. 
If in the sequel marks of irritation appear, 
as spasms or convulsions, opium joined with 
antimony, or in the form of Dover’s powder, 
will probably be useful, the necessary eva- 
cuations being premised, and the warm 
bath. In ail cases the head should be kept 
quiet ; as the patient is convalescent, tonics, 
and the shower-bath may be employed with 
advantage ; and it will be particularly ne- 
cessary to avoid great bodily exertion, sti- 
mulating liquors, &c. Should paralytic 
symptoms remain, stimulants general or 
local may be required. Where alarming 
symptoms follow an injury to the head, 
extravasation may.be suspected: arid the 
operation of trepanning, skilfully performed, 
will do no harm to the patient, but may 
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materially relieve; even by the loss of blood 
attending. 

CONDENSA’TION. 
from condenso, to make thick.) 
ing of any fluid. 

CONDIME’NTUM. (From condio, to 
preserve, or season.) A condiment, pre- 
serve, or sweetineat. 

Connu’crio. (From conduco, to draw 
along.) In Ceelius Aurelianus, it isa spasm, 
or convulsion, drawing the muscles out of 
their proper positions. 

CONDUCTOR. (From conduco, to 
lead, or guide.) A surgical instrument, 
the use of which is to direct the knife in 
certain operations. It is more commonly 
called a director. 

CONDUPLICATUS. Folded. Ap- 
plied to leaves when the margins are clapped 
flatly together ; as in Roscea purpurea, and 
the bases of sword-shaped leaves. See Leaf. 

CO'NDYLE. (Condylus; from kovdv, an 
ancient cup, shaped like a joint.) A round 
eminence of a bone in any of the joints. 

CONDYLO'MA. (Condyloma, atis. n.; 
from koydvAos, a tubercle, or knot.) A soft, 
wart-like excrescence, that appears about the 
anus and pudendum of both sexes. There 
are several species of condylomata, which 
have received names from their appearances ; 
as ficus, cryste, thymus, from their resem- 
blance to a fig, &c. 

CONE. See Strobilus. 

Conrron. (From xwvay, to turn round. ) 
In Hippocrates it imports hemlock. It is 
said to be thus named, because it produces 
a vertigo in those. who take it nnanclay 
See Conium. 


A thicken- 


Cone’sst cortex. See Nerium antidy- 
sentericum. 
CONFE'CTION. (Confectio, onis. f.; 


from conficto, to make up.) A confection. 
In general it means any thing made up with 
sugar. The term, in the new London 
Pharmacopeeia, includes those articles which 
were formerly called electuaries and con- 
serves, between which there do not appear 
to be sufficient grounds to make a dis- 
tinction. 

ConFECTIO AMYGDALARUM. Confection 
of almonds. ‘Take of sweet almonds, an 
ounce; Acacia gum powdered, a drachm ; 
refined sugar, halfan ounce. The almonds 
having been previously macerated in water, 
and their external coat removed, beat the 
whole together, until they are thoroughly 
incorporated. It has been objected to the 
almond mixture, which is an article of very 
general use, that it requires considerable 
time for its extemporaneous preparation, 
and that it spoils and cannot be kept when 
itis made. This will be obviated by the 
present form, which does keep for a suf- 
ficient length of time, and rubs down into 
the mixture immediately. 

. Conrectio aromatica. This preparation 
was formerly called Confectio cardiaca. Con- 
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foctio Raleighana. Take of cinnamon bark, 
nutmegs, of each two ounces; cleves, an 
ounce; cardamom seeds, half an ounce 3 
saffron: dried, two ounces; prepared shells, 
sixteen ounces ; refined sugar powdered, two 
pounds; water, a pint. Reduce the dry 
substances, mixed together, to very fine 
powder; then add the water gradually, 
and mix the whole, until it is incorporated. 
This preparation is now much simplified by 
the London college. It is an: excellent 
medicine, possessing stimulant, antispas- 
modic, and adstringent .virtues; and is 
exhibited with these views to children and 
adults, in a vast varrety of diseases, mixed 
with other medicines. It may be given in 
doses of 10 gr. to a drachm. 
CoNFECTIO AURANTIORUM. Conserva cor- 
ticis exterioris auranitii hispalensis. Conserva 
flavedinis corticum aurantiorum. Take of 
fresh external rind of oranges, separated by 
rasping, a pound; refined sugar, three 
pounds, Bruise the rind with a wooden 
pestle, in a stone mortar; then, after adding 
the sugar, bruise it again, until the whole is 
thoroughly incorporated. This is well cal- 
culated to form the basis of a tonic and 
stomachic confection, and may be given alone 
in doses of from two to five drachms, twice or 
three times .a-day. 
CoNFECTIO CARDIACA, 
aromatica. i 
Conrecrio cassia. Electuarium cassie. 
Electuarium e cassia. Confection of cassia. 
Take of: fresh cassia pulp, half a pound ; 
manna, two ounces; tamarind pulp, an 
ounce ; syrup of roses, half a pint. Bruise 
the manna ; melt it in the syrup by a water- 
bath ; then mix in the pulps, and evaporate 
down to a proper consistence. This is a ’ 
very elegant, pleasant, and mild aperient for 
the feeble, and for children. Dose from two 
drachms to an ounce. 
CoNFECTIO OPII. 


t 
-See Confectio 


Confectio opiata. Phi- 
lonium Londinense. Philoniwm Romanum. 
Confection of opium. | Take of hard opium 
powdered, six drachms; long pepper, an 
ounce ; ginger root, two ounces; caraway- 
seeds, three ounces; syrup, a pint. Rub 
together the opium and the syrup previously 
heated; then add the remaining articles 
reduced to powder, and mix. To the credit 
of modern pharmacy, this is the only one 
that remains of all those complicated and 
confused preparations called mithridate, 
theriaca, &c.; it more nearly approximates, 
in its composition, the philonium than any 
other, and may be considered as an effectual 
substitute for them in practice. _ This very 
warm and stimulating confection is admir- 
ably calculated to relieve diarrhea, or spasms 
of the stomach and bowels, and is frequently 
ordered in doses of from 10 grs., to half a 
‘drachm, About 36 grains contain one of 
opium. 

ConFECTIO PIPERIS NicRI. Confection of 
black pepper. Take of black pepper; ele- 
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eampane, of each a pounds fennel seeds, 
three pounds ; honey ; refined sugar, of each 
two pounds. Rub the dry ingredients 
together, so as to reduce them to a very fine 
powder; then, having added the honey, rub 
them. again so that the whole may incorpo- 
rate. This confection is given internally 
against a relaxed condition of the extremity 
of the rectum, producing partial prolapse, 
and against that piley state which results 
from weakness. <A similar compound has 
been long celebrated and sold under the 
name of Ward’s paste. 

ConFECTIO ROSH CANINE. Conserva cy- 
nosbati. Conserva fructus cynosbati. Con- 
serve of hips. Confection of d6g-rose, 
Take of dog-rose pulp, a pound; refined 
sugar powdered, twenty ounces. Expose 
the pulp in a water-bath to a gentle heat ; 
then add the sugar gradually, and rub them 
together until they are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. This preparation is cooling and ad- 
stringent; it is seldom given alone, but 
mostly joined to some other medicine, in the 
form of linctus, or electuary. 

ConrectiIO ROSH GALLICm.  Conserva 
rose. Conservarosarum rubrarum. Con- 
serve of red rose. Take of the petals of the 
red rose, before it is expanded, and without 
the claws, a pound; refined sugar, three 
pounds. Bruise the petals in a stone mor- 
tar ; then, having added the sugar, beat them 
again together, until they are thoroughly 
incorporated, This is an excellent sub- 
astringent composition. Rubbed down 
with water, it forms an excellent drink, with 
some lemon juice, in hxmorrhagic com- 
plaints; it may also be given with vitridlated 
zinc, in the form of an electuary. 

Conrectio ruta.  LElectuariwm e baccis 
lauri.’ Confection of rue. Take of rue 
leaves dried, caraway seeds, bay-berries, of 
each an ounce and a half; sagapenum, half 
an ounce ; black pepper, two drachms ; cla- 
rified honey, sixteen ounces. Rub the dry 
articles together, into a very fine powder ; 


then add the honey, and mix the whole. Its 
use is confined to clysters. 
ConFECTIO sCAMMONER.  Llectuariwm 


scammonti. Electuariume scammonio. Elec- 
tuarium caryocostinum. Confection of 
scammony. Take of scammony gum resin 
powdered, an ounce and a half; cloves 
bruised, ginger root powdered, of each, six 
drachms; oil of caraway, half a drachm ; 
syrup of roses, as much as is sufficient. Rub 
the dry articles together, into very fine 
powder; next rub them again whilst the 
syrup is gradually added; then add the oil 
of caraway, and mix the whole well together. 
This is a strong stimulating cathartic, and 
calculated to remove worms from the prime 
vie, with which view it is mostly exhibited. 
Dose from 48s. to 5 j- hier 

ConFECTIO SENNZ. Llectwarium senne. 
Plectuarium lenitivum. Confection of senna, 
Take of senna leaves, eight ounces; figs, 
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a pound; tamarind pulp, pulp of prunes, 
cassia pulp, of each half a pound ; coriander 
seeds, four ounces; liquorice root, three 
ounces; refined sugar, two pounds and a 
half. Powder the senna leaves with the 
coriander seeds, and separate, by sifting ten 
ounces of the mixed powder. Boil the 
remainder with the figs and the liquorice- 
root, in four pints of water, until it be re- 
duced to half; then press_out and strain the 
liquor. Evaporate the liquor, until a pint 
and a half only remains of the whole; then 
add the sugar, to make syrup. Lastly, mix 
the pulps gradually with the syrup, and, 
having added the sifted powder, mix the 
whole together. This is a mild and elegant 
aperient, well adapted for pregnant women, 
and those whose bowels are easily moved. 
Dose, 48s. to Zss. . 

CONFERTUS. Clustered, or crowded 
together: applied to leaves. See Leaf. 

CONFE’RVA. (From conferveo, to knit 
together.) 1..The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Cryptogamia ; Order, Alge. 

2. A kind of moss: named from its use 
formerly in healing broken bones. 


CoNFERVA HELMINTHOCORTOS. See Co- 
rallina corsicana. 
Conrerva RIvALIs. This plant, Con- 


Serva; filamentis simplicissimus equalibus 
longissimus, of Linnzus, has been recom- 
mended in cases of spasmodic asthma, 
phthisis, &c. on account of the great quan- 
tity of vital air it contains. 

CONFIRMA/‘NTIA. (From con, and 
firmo, to strengthen.) 1. Restoratives. 

2. Medicines which fasten the teeth in 
their sockets. 


CONFLUENT. Running together. 
Applied to eruptions. See Variola. 
CONFLU’XION. Much _ used by 


Hippocrates, and his interpreter Galen, from 
a notion that parts at a distance have mutual 
consent with one another, and that they are 
all perspirable by many subtle streams, 
Paracelsus, according to his way, expressed 
the former by confederation. 

CONFORMA'TIO. (From conformo, 
to shape or fashion.) Conformation. The 
natural shape and form of any part. 

Conrorra/nt1a- (From conforto, to 
strengthen.) | Cordial and strengthening 
medicines. 

Conrortati’va. The same, 

Conrv’sio, (From confundo, to mix 
together.) A confusion, or disorder in the 
eyes, proceeding from a rupture of the 
membranes, which include the humours, by 
which means they are all confounded to- 


gether. poi 
Conceta’t1. (From congelo, to freeze.) 
Congelatici. Persons afflicted with a cata- 


lepsy are so called, by which all sensation 
seems to be taken away. 


CONGELA’TION. (Congelatio; from _ 


congelo, to freeze.) That change of liquid 
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bodies which takes place when they pass to a 
solid state, by losing the caloric which kept 
them in a state of fluidity. 

_ Concrtam’va. (From congelo, to con- 
geal.) Medicines that inspissate humours, 
~ and stop fluxions and rheums. 

 CO’NGENER. (From con, and genus, 
kind.) Of the same kind; concurring in 
the same action. It is usually said of the 
muscles, 

CONGE’STION. (From congero, to 
amass.) A collection of blood or other 
fluid; thus we say acongestion of blood in 
the vessels when they are over distended, and 
the motion is slow. 

CONGLOBA’‘TE. (Conglobatus ; from 
conglobo, to gather into a ball.) 1. A term 
capplied to a gland, Glandula conglobata, 
which is formed of a contortion of lym- 
phatic vessels, connected together by cellular 
structure, having neither a cavity nor any 
excretory duct: such are the mesenteric, 
inguinal, axillary glands, &c.. See Gland. 

2. A conglobate flower, is a compound one 
‘growing in the form of a sphere or globe. 

CONGLOMERATE. (Conglomeratus ; 
from conglomero, to heap upon one.) 1. Ap- 
plied to a gland, Glandula conglomerata, 
which consists of a number of smaller glome- 
rate glands, the excretory ducts of which 
all unite into one common duct: such are 
the salival, parotid glands,- &c. 

2. Conglomerate flowers, are such as are 
heaped together on a footstalk, to which 
they are irregularly, but. closely connected. 
See Panicula. 

CONGLOMERITE. A compound 
mineral mass, in which angular fragments 
of rocks are imbedded. ‘The Italian term 
breccia, has the same meaning. In pudding 
stone, the imbedded fragments are round, 
bearing the marks of having been polished 
by attrition. 

CONGLUTINA'NTIA. (From con- 
glutino, to glue together.) Healing medi- 
cines; and such as unite parts disjoined by 
accident. 

CONICUS. Conical. Applied to leaves, 
nectaries, receptacles, &c. — Nectarium co- 
nicum,.in the Utricularia foliosa, and the 
receptacle of the daisy, Anthemis arvensis, 
cotula, and Matricaria chamomilla. 

CONIFER.  Cone-bearing plants, 
The name of an order in Linnzus’s Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method. 

CO/NIS.. Kovts. Dust; fine powder ; 
ashes ; a nit in the hair ; scurf from the head ; 
and sometimes it signifies lime. 

CONITE. 1. An ash or greenish grey- 
coloured mineral, which becomes brown on 
exposure to air. It is found in Saxony and 
Iceland. 

2. Dr. Maccullock has given this name 
to a pulverulent mineral, as fusible as glass 
into a transparent bead, which he found in 
the trap hills of Kilpatrick, and the isle of 
Sky. 
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‘“CONI'UM. (From xovia, dust, accord- 


ing to Linneus ; or from kwvaw, circumago, 
on-account of ‘its inebriating and poisonous 
quality.) Hemlock. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the offi- 
cinal hemlock. See Conium maculatum. 

Contum macutatum. .. The systematic 
name for the cicuta of the pharmacopeeias. 
It is called by some camaran; by others 
abiotos ; and, according to Erotian, cambeion 
is an old Sicilian word for cicuta. Cicuta 
major fetida. Conium — seminibus striatis, of 
Linneus. 

Hemlock is found in every part of Eng- 
land, and is distinguished from those plants 
which bear some resemblance to it, by the 
spotted stem. It is generally believed to be 
a very active poison. In a very moderate 
dose it is apt to occasion sickness and 
vertigo; in a larger quantity it produces 
anxiety, cardialgia, vomiting, convulsions, 
coma, and death. Baron Stoerk was the 
first who brought hemlock into repute as a 
medicine of extraordinary efficacy: and 
although we have not in this country any 
direct facts, like those mentioned by Stoerk, 
proving that inveterate scirrhuses, cancers, 
ulcers, and many other diseases hitherto 
deemed irremediable, are to be completely 
cured by the cicuta; we have however the 
testimonies of several eminent physicians, 
shewing that some complaints which had 
resisted other powerful remedies, yielded to 
hemlock; and that even some disorders, 
which if not really cancerous, were at least 
suspected to be of that tendency, were greatly 
benefited by this remedy. In chronic rheu- 
matisms, some glandular swellings, and in 
various fixed and periodical pains, the cicuta 
is now very generally employed; and from 
daily experience, it appears in such cases to 
be a very efficacious remedy. It has also 
been of singular use in the hooping-cough. 
Nor is it less efficacious when applied ex- 
ternally ; a poultice made of oatmeal and 
the expressed juice, (or a decoction of the 
extract, when the other cannot be obtained, ) 
allays the most excruciating torturing pains 
of a cancer, and thus gives rest to the dis- 
tracted patient. 

The proper method of administering co- 
nium internally, is to begin with a few grains 
of the powder or inspissated juice, and gra- 
dually to increase the dose until a giddiness 
affects the head, a motion is felt in the eyes 
as if pressed outwards, with a slight sickness 
and trembling agitation of the body. One 
or more of these symptoms are the evidence 
of a full dose, which should be continued 
until they have ceased, and then after a few 
days the dose may be increased, for little 
advantage can be expected but by a conti- 
nuance of, the greatest quantity, the patient 
can bear. In some constitutions even small 
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doses greatly offend, occasioning spasms, 
heat and thirst; in such instances it will be 
of no service. As the powder of the dried 
leayes has been thought to act, and mayjbe 
depended upon with more certainty than the 
extract, the following direction should be 
observed in the preparation: — Gather the 
plant about the end of June, when it is in 
flower ; pick off the little leaves, and throw 
away the leaf-stalks; dry the small selected 
leaves in a hot sun, or in a tin or pewter 
dish before the fire. Preserve them in bags 
made of strong brown paper, or powder 
them and keep the powder in glass phials 
where the light is excluded; for light dis- 
sipates the beautiful green colour very soon, 
and thus the medicine loses its appearance, 
if not its efficacy: this mode is recommended 
by Dr. Withering. The extract should also 
be made of the plant gathered at this period. 
From 2 to 20 grains of the powder may be 
taken twice or thrice a day. 

CONJUGATUS. Conjugate or yoked : 
applied to leaves, which are said to be con- 
jugate or binate. They consist of one pair 
of leaflets ; as in the Mimosa. 

CONJUNCTIVA. Membrana conjunc- 

' tiva. The conjunctive membrane of the eye ; 
a thin, transparent, delicate membrane, that 
lines the internal superficies of one eyelid, 
and is reflected from thence over the ante- 
rior part of the bulb, then reflected again to 
the edge of the other eyelid. That portion 
which covers the-transparent cornea cannot, 
without much difficulty, be separated from 
it. Inflammation of this membrane is called 
ophthalmia. 

CONJUNCTUS. Conjoined. <A bo- 
tanical term applied to a tuber which is said 
to be conjoined when in immediate contact 
with another, as in many of the Orchides. 

CONNA’TUS. (From con, and nascor, 
to grow together.) 1. Born with a person 5 
the same with congenitus. 

2. In botany it is applied to leaves, which 
are said to be connate when united at their 
base ; as in Chlora perfoliata. 

CONNEXION. See 4rticulation. 

CONNIVENS. (From conniveo, tomake 
as if he did not see.) In botany applied to 
petals of flowers, as in those of the Rumer, 
and to’ the receptacle of the fig, which the 
fruit really is, being a fleshy connivent re- 
ceptacle, enclosing and hiding the florets. 

Connurritus. (From con, and nutrior, 
to be nourisbed with.) It is what becomes 
habitual to a person from his particular 
nourishment, or what breaks out into a dis- 
ease in process of time, which gradually 
had its foundation in the first aliments, as 
from sucking a distempered nurse, or the 
like. 

Conquassa‘t1o. Conquassation. In phar- 
Macy it is a species of comminution, or an 
operation by which moist concrete substances, 
as recent vegetables, fruits, the softer parts 


‘of animals, &c. are agitated. and bruised, : 
till, partly by their proper succulence, or by — 
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the affusion of some liquor, they are reduced 
to a soft pulp. 

CONRI’NGIUS, Herman, was born at 
Norden, in East Friesland, 1606, and gra- 
duated in medicine at Helmstat, where he 
soon after became professor in that science, 
and subsequently in physics, law, and poli- 


tics. He was also made physician and aulic’ 
counsellor to the Queen of Sweden, the 


King of Denmark, and several of the Ger- 
man princes. He wrote numerous works. in 
philosophy, medicine, and history, display- 
ing great learning, and long highly es- 
teemed. In one treatise he refers the de- 
generacy of the modern Germans to their 
altered mode of living, the use of stoves, 
tobacco, &c. He published also an “ JIn- 


‘troduction to the whole Art of Medicine, 


and its several Parts,’’ containing a History 
and Bibliotheca Medica, with numerous 


Dissertations on particular Diseases. He. 
died in 1681. 
CONSENT. Consent of parts. See 
Sympathy. 
CONSE’RVA. (From  conservo, to 
keep.) A conserve. A composition of 


some ,recent vegetable and sugar, beat to- 
gether into an uniform mass of the consist- 
ence of honey; as conserve of hips, orange 
peel, &c. Conserves are called confections 
in the last edition of the London Pharma- 
copeia. See Confectio. 

CoNSERVA ABSINTHE MARITIME See 4r-= 
temisia maritima. 


Conserva ari. This is occasionally 


exhibited as a stimulant and diuretic. See 
Arum maculatum. : 
CoNSERVA AURANTIE HISPALENSES. 


‘See 
Confectio aurantiorum. 

ConsERVA CYNOSBATI. 
canine. 

Conserva tusutme. A preparation of 
wood-sorrel, possessing acid, cooling, and 
antiseptic qualities. See Ovalis acetosella. 

Consrrva MentHaA. This preparation of 
mint is given occasionally as a stomaehic, in 


See Confectio rose 


sickness and weakness of the stomach. See 
Mentha viridis. 
CoNSERVA PRUNI sYyLvEsTRIs.  Astrin- 


gent virtues are ascribed to this medicine, 
which is now seldom used but in private 
formule. 

ConsErRvA Rosa. This conserve, rubbed 
down with water, to which is added some 
lemon-juice, forms an excellent drink in 
hemorrhagic complaints. ‘See Confectio rose 
gallice. 

ConsErva scitua&. A preparation of 
squills, which affords an excellent basis for 
an electuary, possessing expectorant and 
diuretic qualities. 

Consiste/nt1a. (From consisto, to abide.) 
The state or acme of a disease. The appear- 
ance or state of the humours and excrements. 

-CONSO’LIDA,: (So called, guia con- 
solidandit et conglutinandi vi pollet ; from its 
power in agglutinating and joining together 
things broken.) See Symphytum. 
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Consotipa AvuRnA. See. Soliddgo vir- 
gaaurea, 
ConsoLipA MAJOR. 
_ Consoripa MEDIA. 
midalis. 
ConsoOLIDA MINOR. 
ConsouipA REGALIS, 
consolida. 
ConsoLipA SARACENICA. 
virga aurea. 
CONSOUND. See Symphytum. 
Consound middle. See Ajuga pyramidalis. 
CONSTANTI'NUS, Arricanus, was 
born at Carthage, towards the middle of the 
11th century. He lived near forty years at 
Babylon, and was celebrated for his know- 
ledge of the Eastern languages. Among 
the sciences, medicine appears to have prin- 
cipally occupied his attention; and two of 
his works were thought deserving of being 
printed at Bale, about 44 centuries after his 
death, which occurred in 1087. They are 
thought however to have been chiefly trans- 
lated from Arabian writers. 
CONSTIPATION. (Constipatio; from 
constipo, to crowd together.)  Obstipatio.. 
Costiveness. A person is said to be costive 
when the alvine excrements are not expelled 
daily, and when the feces are so hardened 
as not to receive their ferm from the impres- 
sion of the rectum upon them. 
CONSTITUTION. Constitutio. The 
general condition of the body, as evinced by 
the peculiarities in the performance of its func- 
tions: such are, the peculiar predisposition 
to certain diseases, or liability of particular 
organs to disease ; the varieties in digestion, 
in muscular power and motion, in sleep, in 
the appetite, &c. Some marked peculiarities 
of constitution are observed to be accom- 
panied with certain external characters, such 
as a particular ‘colour and texture of the 
skin, and of the hair, and also with a pecu- 
liarity of form and disposition of mind; all 
of which have been observed from the earliest 


See Symphytum. 
See Ajuga pyra- 


See Prunella. 
See Delphinium: 


time, and divided into classes: and which — 


received names during the prevalence of the 


humeral pathology which they stil] retain, 


See Temperament. 

Constricti'va. (From consiringo, to 
bind together.) Styptics. 

CONSTRI'CTOR. (From constringo, 
to bind together.) A name given to those 
muscles which contract any opening of the 
body. 

ConstrRicToR ALA NASI. 
sor labii superioris aleque nast. 

Constrictor ani. See Sphincter ani. 

ConstRICTOR ISTHMI FAUCIUM. Glosso- 
staphilinus of Winslow, Douglas, and Cow- 
per; and Glosso staphilin of Dumas. A 
muscle situated at the side of the entry of 
the fauces, that draws the velum pendulum 
palati towards the root of the tongue, which 
it raises at the same time, and with its fellow 
contracts the passage between the two 
arches, by which it shuts the opening of the 
fauces. tee 


See Depres- 


See Solidago, 
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Consrricror LanioruM. See Orbicularis: 
oris. : 
Consrrictor oris. See Orbicularis oris. 
ConstRicror PALrEBRARUM. ~See Orbi- 

cularis palpebrarum. 
ConstRICTORES PHARYNG@I. The muscles 
of the oesophagus. 
CoNSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS INFERIOR. Crico 
pharyngeus ; Thyro~pharyngeus of Douglas 
and Winslow.  Cricothyropharyngien of © 
Dumas. A muscle situated on the posterior 
part of the pharynx. It arises from the side 
of the thyroid cartilage, near the attach- 
ment of the sternohyoideus and thyro- 
hyoideus muscles; and from the ¢ricoid 
cartilage, near the crico-thyroideus ; it is in-: 
serted into the white line, where it joins: 
with its fellow, the superior fibres running 
obliquely upwards, covering nearly one-kalf 
of the middle constrictor, and terminating in 
a point: the inferior fibres run more trans- 
versely, and cover the beginning of the 
esophagus. Its use is to compress that part 
of the pharynx which it covers, and to raise: 
it with the larynx a little upwards. 
ConsTRIcTOR PHARYNGIS MEDIUS. Hyo~ 
pharyngeus and cephalo-pharyngeus of Doug- 
las and Winslow. Chondro-pharyngeus of 
Douglas. Syndesmo-pharyngeus of Winslow. 
Cephalo-pharyngeus of Winslow and Doug- 
las.. Hyo-glosso basi pharyngien of Dumas. 
A muscle situated on the posterior part of 
the pharynx. It arises from the appendix 
of the cs hyoides, from the cornu of that 
bone, and from the ligament which connects 
it to the thyroid cartilage ; the fibres of the 
superior part running obliquely upwards, 
and ‘covering a considerable. part of the 
superior constrictor, terminate in a point: 
and it is inserted into the middle of the 
cuneiform process of the os occipitis, before 
the foramen magnum, and joined to its 
fellow at a white line. in the middle part of 
the pharynx. This muscle compresses that 
part of the pharynx which it covers, and 
draws it and the os hyoides upwards. 
ConsTRICTOR PHARYNGIS SUPERIOR. Glos- 
so-pharyngeus ; Mylo-pharyngeus ; Pterygo- 
pharyngeus of Douglas. and Winslow, and 
Pierigo syndesmo  staphili pharyngien of 
Dumas. A muscle situated on the posterior 
part of the pharynx. It arises above, from 
the cuneiform process of the os occipitis, 
before the foramen magnum, from the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone, 
from the upper and under jaw, near the roots 
of the last dentes molares, and between the 
jaws. It is inserted in the middle of the 
pharynx. Its use is to compress the upper ° 
part of the pharynx, and to draw it forwards 
and upwards. 
CONSTRICTOR VESIC URINARIA. 
trusor urine. 
-CONSTRICTO’RIUS. A disease at- 
tended with constriction, or spasm. 
Constrincen’t1a. (From constringo, to 
bind together.) Astringent medicines. See ‘ 
Astringent. : 


See De- 
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CONSUMPTION. (From consumo; 


to wasteaway.) See Phthisis, 

Contasrscr’ ntiA. (From contabdesco, to 
pine or waste away.) An atrophy, or ner- 
vous consumption. 

CONTAGION. (Contagio ; from contan- 
go, to meet or touch each other.) This word 
properly imports the application of any poi- 
sonous matter to the body through the medium 
of touch. It is applied to those very subtile 
particles arising from putrid substances, or 
from persons labouring under certain diseases, 
which communicate the disease to others; as 
the contagion of putrid fever, the effluvia of 
dead animal or vegetable substances, the 
miasm of bogs and fens, the virus of small- 
pox, lues venerea, &c. &c. 

The principal diseases excited by poison- 
ous miasmata are, intermittent, remittent, 
and yellow fevers, dysentery and typhus. 
That of the last is generated in the human 
body itself, and is sometimes called the ty- 
phoid fomes. The other miasmata are pro- 
duced from moist vegetable matter, in some 
unknown state of decomposition. The con- 
tagious virus of the plague, small-pox, 
measles, chincough, cynanche maligna, and 
scarlet fever, as well as of typhus and the 
jail fever, operates to a much more limited 
distance through the intermedium of the at- 
mosphere, than the marsh miasmata. Con- 
tact of a diseased person is said to be neces- 
sary for the communication of plague; and 
approach within 2 or 3 yards of him, for 
that of typhus. The Walcheren miasmata 
extended their pestilential influence to ves- 
sels riding at anchor, fully a quarter of a 
mile from the shore. 

The chemical nature of all these poisonous 
effluvia is little understood. They undoubt- 
edly consist, however, of hydrogen, united 
with sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and azot, 
in unknown proportions, and unknown states 
of combination. The proper neutralizers or 
destroyers of these gasiform poisons, are ni- 
tric acid vapour, muriatic acid gas, and chlo- 
rine. The last two are the most efficacious; 
but require to be used in situations from 
which the patients can be removed at the 
time of the application. Nitric acid vapour 
may, however, be diffused in the apartments 
of the sick, without much inconvenience. 
Bed-clothes, particularly blankets, can re- 
tain the contagious fomes, in an active state, 
for almost any length of time. Hence, 
they ought to be fumigated with peculiar 
care. ‘[he vapour of burning sulphur or 
sulphurous acid is used in the East, against 
the plague. It ismuch inferior in power to 
the other antiloimic reagents. 

There does not appear to be any distinc- 
tion commonly made between contagious and 
infectious ‘diseases. 

Conte/nsto. (From contineo, to restrain. ) 
It is sometimes used ‘to express a tension or 

stricture. . 


Co’ntrnEns resris. A continent fever, 
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which proceeds regularly in the same tenor; 
without either exacerbation or remission. 
This rarely, if ever, happens. 

Conti’NuA FERRIS. (From. continuo,’ to 


persevere.) A continued fever. See Febris 
continwa. . 
CONTINUED. (Continuus ; from con- 


tinuo, to persevere.) A term applied in 
pathology to diseases which go on witha 
regular tenor of symptoms, but mostly 
to fevers, the symptoms of which continue, 
without intermission, until the disease termi- 
nates: hence continual fevers in distinction 
to intermittent fevers. 
CONTINUOUS. See Continued. 
CONTO’RSIO. (From contorqueo, to 
twist about.) A contortion, or twisting. In 
medicine this word has various significations, 
and is applied to the iliac passion, to’ luxa- 
tion of the vertebra, head, &c. . 
CONTORTZ. Twisted plants. The 
name of an order in Linnzus’s Fragments of 
a Natural Method, consisting of plants which 
have a single petal that is twisted or bent to~ 
wards the side, as Nerium, Vinca, &c. 
CONTORTUS. (From con, and torgueo, 
to twist.) Twisted. Applied to the seed- 
vessel of plants; as the legumen contortum wl 
the Medicago sativa. 
CONTRA-APERTURA. (From con- 
tra, against, and aperio, to open.) A coun~ 
ter-opening. An opening made opposite to 
the one that already exists. 
CONTRACTILITY. Contractilitas. A 
property in bodies, the effect of the cohesive: 
power, by which their particles resume their: 
former propinquity when the force ceases’ 
which was applied to separate them. It also” 
denotes the power, which muscular fibres 
possess of shortening themselves. 
CONTRACTION. (From contraho, to 
draw together.) Contractura; Beriberia. 
A rigid contraction. of the joints, It is a 
genus of disease in the class Locales,and order 
Dyscinesie of Cullen. The species are, 
1.© Contractura primaria, from a rigid con= 
traction of the muscles, called also obstipi- 
tas; a word that, with any other annexed, 
distinguishes the variety of the contraction. 
Of this species he forms four varieties. 1.: 
Contractura ab inflammatione, when it arises. 
from inflammation. 2. Contractura & spas- 
mo, called also tonic spasm and cramp,’ 
when it depends upon spasm. 3. Contrac= 
tura 0b antagonistas paraliticos, from the an- 
tagonist muscles losing: their action. 4. 
Contractura ab acrimonia irritante, which is: 
induced by some irritating cause. 
2. Contractura articularis, originating from 
a disease of the joint. ' 
CONTRAFISSURA. (From contra, 
against, and findo, to cleave.) Contre-coup of 
French writers. A fracture in a part oppo- 
site to that in which the blow is received; as 
when the frontal bone is broken by a:fall ion 
the occiput, where the bone remains sound. 
Cortrane'ntia. (From contraho, to 
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centract.) Medicines which shorten and 
strengthen the fibres, Astringents are the 
only medicines of this nature. 

_CONTRA-INDICATION. (Contra- 
bidcttio y ; from conira, against, and indico, 
to ghaws) A symptom attending a disease, 
which forbids the exhibition of a remedy 
which would otherwise be employed; for 
instance, bark and acids are usually given 
in putrid fevers; but if there be difficulty of 
breathing, or inflammation of any viscus, 
they are contra-indications to their use. 

Conrra-tuna’ris. (From contra, and 
guna, the moon.) An epithet given by 
Dietericus to a woman who conceives during 
the menstrual discharge. 

Con tRA-sEMEN. See Ariemisia Kuapieoniees 
. CONTRAYE’/RVA. = (From. contra, 
against, and yerva, poison, Span.; %.e. a 
herb good against poison.) See Dorstenia. 

CoNTRAYERVA ALBA. Contrayerva Ger-~ 
seanorum. A name for a species of asclepias. 

ContrRaverva nova. Mexican contra- 
yerva. See. Psoralea pentaphylla. 

ConTRAYERVA VIBGINIANA. See Aristo- 
lochia serpentaria. 

Contre-coyp. See Contrafissura. 

CONTRITIO. The act of grinding, 
or reducing to powder. 

- CONTUSION. (Contusio; from con- 
tundo, to knock together.)- A bruise, or 
contused wound. | 

CONUS. Acone. See Strobilus. 

CONVALESCENCE. (Convalescentia ; 
from convalesco, to grow well.) The re- 
covery of health after “the cure of a disease. 
The period of convalescence is that space 
from the departure of a disease, to the reco- 
very of the strength lost by it. 

CONVALESCENT. Recovering or re- 
turning to a state of health after the cure of 
a disease, 

CONVALLA/‘RIA. (From convailis, a 
valley ; named from its abounding in valleys 
and marshes.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Hex- 
andria; Order, Monogynia. 

ConVALLARIA MAJALIS.. The systematic 
name of the lily of the valley. Lilium con- 
vallium; Convallaria ; Maianthemum. May- 
lily. The flowers of this plant. Convalla- 
ria— scapo nudo of Linnzus, have a pene- 
trating bitter taste, and are given in nervous 
and. catarrhal disorders. When dried and 
powdered, they prove strongly. purgative. 
Watery or spirituous extracts made from 
them, given in doses of a scruple, or drachm, 
act as gentle stimulating aperients and laxa- 
tives; and seem to partake of the purgative 
virtue, as well as the bitterness of aloes, 
The roots, in the form of tincture, or infu- 
sion, act as a sternutatory when snuffed up 
the nose, and as a laxative or purgative when 
taken internally. 

» CoNVALLARIA POLYGONATUM. ‘The sy8- 

tematic name of Solomon’s seal. Sigillum 

Salomonis; Convallaria —foliis alternis am- 
20 
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plexicaulibus, caule ancipiti, pedunculis aril- 
laribus subunifloris, of Linnzus. The roots 
are applied externally as adstringents, and 
are administered internally as corroborants. 
CONVEXUS. Convex. A term in 
very general use in anatomy, botany, &c. 

Convotu’ra ossa. See Spongiosa ossa. — 

CONVOLU'TUS. Rolled up or folded. 
Applied to bones, membranes, leaves,. &c. 

CONVO'’LVULUS. (From convolvo,. 
to roll together, or entwine.) 

1.-A name for the iliac passion. 

2. ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, so called from their twist- 
ing round others (Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia), which affords the Jalapa, 
mechoacana, turbith, and scammony. The 
whole genus consists of plants containing a 
milky juice strongly cathartic and caustic. 


ConvoLvuLus aMeERIcANUS. The jalap 
root. See Convolvulus jalapa. 
Convotvutus Batatas. Batatas. Ana- 


tive of the West, Indies. Its root is firm 
and of a pale brown on the outside, and 
white within. When boiled it is sweet, like 
chesnuts, and is esteemed by some as an es- 
culent. 

Convotvutus canraprica.. A name for 
the cantabrica. Convolvulus minimus spice 
Soliis ; Convolvulus linarie folio ; Convolvulrs 
Cantabrica of Linneus. Lavender-leaved 
bind-weed. Pliny says it was discovered in 
the time of Augustus, in the country of the 


Cantabri in Spain ; whence its name. It is 
anthelmintic and actively cathartic. 
ConvoLvuLus coLusrinus. The pariera 


brava. See Cissampelos pareira. . 

Convotvutus satapa. The systematic 
name of the jalap plant. Jalapiwm mechoa- 
canna nigra.  Convulvulus; caule volubli; 
foliis evatis, subcordatis, obtusis, obsolete - re- 
pandis, subtus villosis ; pedunculis unifloris of 
Linneus.. It is a native of South America, 
In the shops, the root is found both cut into 
slices and whole, of an oval shape, solid, 
ponderous, blackish on the outside, but grey 
within, and marked with several dark veins, 
by the number of which, and by its hard- 
ness, heaviness, and dark colour, the good- 
ness of the root is to be estimated. It has 
scarcely any smell, and very little taste, but 
to the tongue, and to the throat, manifests a 
slight degree of pungency. The medicinal 
activity of jalap resides principally, if not 
wholly, in the resin, which, though given in 
small doses, occasions violent tormina. The 
root powdered is a very common, efficacious, 
and safe purgative, as daily experience 
evinces ; but, according as it contains more 
or less resin, its effects must of course vary.. 
In large doses, or when joinedwith calomel, 
it is recommended as_an anthelmintic and 
hydragogue. Jn the pharmacopeeias, this 
root is ordered in the form of.tincture and 
extract ; and the Edinburgh College directs 
it also in powder, with twice its weight of, 
crystals of tartar. 
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Convotvunus Mayor aLBus. See Con- 
voluulus sepium. . 

ConvoLVULUS MARITIMUS. 
maritima, or sea colewort. 

ConvoLvuLus MECHOACAN. Mechcoacanna ; 
Jalapa alba; or Bryonia alba Peruviana ; 
Rhabarbarum album. Mechoacan. The 
root of this species of convolvulus is brought 
from Mexico. It possesses aperient pro- 
perties, and was long used as the com- 
mon purge of this country, but is now 
wholly superseded by jalap. 

Convotvutus scaMMoniA. The systema- 
tic name of the scammony plant. See Scam- 
monium ; Convolvulus syriacus ; Scammonium 
syriacum ; Diagrydium. This plant, Convol- 
vulus — foliis sagittatis postice truncatis, pe- 
dunculis teretibus subtifioris of Linnaeus, af- 
fords the concrete gummi-resinous juice term- 
ed scammony. It grows plentifully about Ma- 
raash, Antioch, Eallib, and towards Tripoli, 
in Syria. No part of the dried plant pos- 
sesses any medicinal quality, but the root, 
which Dr. Russel administered in decoction, 
and found it to be a pleasant and mild ca- 
thartic. Itis from the milky juice of the 
root that we obtain the officinal scammony, 
which is procured in the following manner 
by the peasants, who collect it in the begin- 
ing of June. Having cleared away the 
earth from about the root, they cut off the 
top in an oblique direction, about two inches 
below where the stalks spring from it. Un- 
der the most depending part of the slope, 
they fix a shell, or some other convenient re- 
ceptacle, into which the milky juice gradu- 
ally flows. It is left there about twelve 
hours, which time is sufficient for draining 
off the whole juice; this, however, is in 
small quantity, each root affording but a very 
few drachms. This juice from the several 
roots is put together, often into the leg of an 
old boot, for want of some more proper ves- 
sel, where, in a little time, it grows hard, 
and is the genuine scammony. ‘The smell 
of scammony is rather unpleasant, and the 
taste bitterish and slightly acrid. The dif- 
ferent proportions of gum and resin, of which 
it consists, have been variously stated ; but, 
as proof spirit is the best menstruum for it, 
these substances are supposed to be nearly in 
equal parts. It is brought from Aleppo and 
Smyrna in masses, generally of a light shining 
grey colour, and friable texture; of rather 
an unpleasant smell,and bitterish and slightly 
acrid taste. The scammony of Aleppo is by 
far the purest. That of Smyrna is ponder- 
ous, black, and mixed with extraneous mat- 
ters. Scammony appears to have been well 
known to the Greek and Arabian physicians, 
and was exhibited internally as a purgative, 
and externally for the itch, tinea, fixed 
pains, &c. It is seldom given alone, but 
enters several compounds, which are admi- 
mistered as purgatives. \ 

- CoNVOLVULUS SEPIUM. 
jor albus. The juice of this plant, Convol- 


‘The brassica 


Convolvulus ma- - 
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vulus—foliis sagittatis postice truncatis | pe- 
dunculis tetragonis, unifloris, of Linnsus, is 
violently purgative, and given in dropsical 
affections. A poultice of the herb, made 
with oil, is recommended in white swellings 
of the knee joint. are 
ConvoLvuLus soLpaNELLa. The syste- 
matic name of the sea convolvulus. Kpauey 
waracoi. Brassica marina; Convolvuliis 
maritimus ; Soldanella. Soldanella. This 
plant, Convolvulus—-foliis reniformibus, pe- 
dunculis unifloris, of Linneeus, is a native 
of our coasts. The leaves are said to be a 
drastic purge. It is only used by the com- 
mon people, the pharmacopeeias having now 
substituted more safe and valuable remedies 
in its place. 
Convotvutus syriacus. The scammony 
plant. See Convolvulus scammonia, 
ConvoLvuLus TuRPETHUM. The systema- 
tic name of the turbith plant. Twurpethum. 
The cortical part of the root of a species of 
convolyulus, brought from the East Indies, 
in oblong pieces: it is of a brown or ash 
colour on the outside, and whitish within, 
The best is ponderous, not wrinkled, easy 
to break, and discovers to the eye a large 
quantity of resinous matter. When chewed, 
it at first imparts a sweetish taste, which is 
followed by a nauseous acrimony. It is 
considered as a purgative, liable to much. 
irregularity of action. | ; 
CONVULSION. (Convulsio ; from con= 
vello, to pull together.) Hieranosos; Dis 
tentio nervorum ; Syspacia convulsio of Good, 
Clonic spasm, A diseased action of mus- 
cular fibres, known by alternate relaxations, 
with violent and involuntary contractions of 
the muscular parts, without sleep. Cullen 
arranges convulsion in the class Newroses, 
and order Spasmi. Convulsions are universal 
or partial, and have obtained different 
names, according to the parts affected, or 
the symptoms ; as the risus sardonicus, when 
the muscles of the face are affected; St. 
Vitus’s dance, when the muscles of the arm 
are thrown into involuntary motions, with 
lameness and rotations. The _ hysterical 
epilepsy, or other epilepsies, arising from 
different causes, are convulsive diseases of 
the universal kind: the muscles of the 
globe of the eye, throwing the eye into in- 
voluntary distortions in defiance of the 
direction of the will, are instances of partial 
convulsion. The muscles principally af-. 
fected in all species of convulsions, are those 
immediately under the direction of the will ; 
as those of the eyelids, eye, face, jaws, neck, 
superior and inferior extremities. |The 
muscles of respiration acting both volun- 
tarily; and involuntarily, are not unfre- 
quently convulsed ; as the diaphragm, inter- 
costals, &c. The more immediate causes 
of convulsions are, 1, Either mental affec- 
tion, or any irritating cause exciting a 
greater action in the arterial system of the » 
brain and nerves, 2. An increase of neryoug 
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energy, which seems to hold pace-or be equi- 
potent with the aie arterial energy 
excited in the brain. 3, This increased 
energy, conveying its Soa effects, 
without the direction of the will, to any 
muscles destined to voluntary motion, over- 
irritates them. 4. The muscles, irritated 
by the increased nervous energy and arterial 
influx, contract more forcibly and involun- 
tarily by their excited vis insita, conjointly 
with other causes, as long as the increased 
nervous energy continues. 5. This increased 
energy in the nervous system may. be 
excited either by the mind, or by any aecri- 
mony in the blood, or other stimuli suffi- 
ciently irritating to.increase the arterial 
action, nervous influence, and the vires in- 
sitze of muscles. 6. After muscles have been 
once accustomed to act involuntarily, and 
with increased action, the same causes can 
readily produce the same effects on those 
organs. 7. All parts that have muscular 
fibres may be convulsed. 8. The sensations 
in the mind mest capable of producing con- 
vulsions, are timidity, horror, anger, great 
sensibility of the soul, &c. 

Convutsio canina. A wry mouth. 

Convutsio cerEatis. Cereal convulsion 
is a singular disorder of the spasmodic con- 
vulsive kind, not common to this country, 
but mentioned by Cartheuser under this 
title, from the peculiar tingling and formi- 
cation perceived in the arms and legs. Mo- 
tus spasmodicus of Hoffman. It is endemial 
in some places in Germany; but more a 
rural than urbanical disorder, said to arise 
from the use of spoiled corn. 

Coxvotsio Haziruatis. Saint Vitus’s 
dance. See Chorea Sancti Viti. 

CONY’ZA. (From kovis, dust ; because 
its powder is sprinkled to kill fleas in places 
where they are troublesome.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia super- 

ua. There is some difficulty in ascertaining 
the’plants called conyzas by the older prac- 
titioners: they are either of the genus co- 
nyza, inula, anid erigeron, or chry- 
socoma. 

Conyza zruiorica. The plant so called 
is most probably the Chrysocoma comaurea 
of Willdenow, a shrub which grows wild 
about the Cape of Good Hope, and is culti- 
vated in our green-houses, because it flowers 
the greater part of the year. 

Conyza carutea. The Frigeron acre of 
Linneus answers to the description of this 
plant.. 

Conyza mason. Supposed to be the 
Inula viscosa of Linnzus. 

' ConyzA MAJOR VULGARIS. 
dysenterica. 

Conyza MEDIA. 

‘Conyza MINOR. 


See Inula 


See Inula dysenterica. 
The Inula pulicaris of 


Linneeus answers to the description given of | 


this plant in most books. Its chief use is to 
destroy fleas and gnats. - 
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CoorEnto’ria. (From co-operio, to cover 
over.) The thyroid cartilage. | 

Coo’strum. The centre of the diaphragm. 

COPA‘IBA. (Copaiba, a. foem.; from 


‘copal, the American name for any odori- 


ferous gum, and iba, or iva, a tree.) ‘Eke 
name given by the College of Physicians of 
London to the balsam of copaiva. See 
Copatfera officinalis. 

COPAI’FERA. (From Copaiva, the 
Indian name, and fero, to bear.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class Decandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

CopalrERA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the plant from which the Copaiba 
balsam, Balsameum Braziliense ; Balsamum 
copaibe; Balsamum de copaibu ; Balsamum 
capivi; Copaiba; Capevi; is obtained. 

Copaiba is a yellow resinous juice, of a 
moderately agreeable smell, and a bitterish 
biting taste, very permanent on the tongue. 
The tree which affords it grows in Brazil, 
New Spain. It is obtained by making 
deep incisions near its trunk, when the 
balsam immediately issues, and, at the 
proper season, flows in such abundance, 
that sometimes, in three hours, twelve 
pounds have been procured. The older 
trees afford the best balsam, and yield it 
two or three times in the same year. The 
balsam supplied by the young and vigorous 
trees, which abound with the most juice, is 
crude and watery, and is, therefore, ac- 
counted less valuable. While flowing from 
the tree, this balsam is a colourless fluid ;. 
in time, however, it acquires a yellowish 
tinge, and the consistence of oil; but, 
though by age it has been found thick, like 
honey, yet it never becomes solid, like other 
resinous fluids. By distillation in water, the. 
oil is separated from the resin; and, in the 
former, the taste and smell of the balsam. 
are concentrated. If the operation is care- 
fully performed, about one-half of the bal- 
sam rises into the receiver, in the form of 
oil. The balsam unites with fixed and vola- 
tile oils, and with spirit of wine. It is given 
in all diseases of the urinary organs, when 
no inflammation is present. In gleets, and 
in gonorrhea, it was once a favourite re- 
medy, but is now disused. In diseases of 
the kidneys it is still employed, though less 
frequently than usual; and in hemorrhoids 
it is occasionally trusted. The dose is from 
20 to 30 drops, twice or three times a day, 
mixed with water, by means of an egg, or 
any mucilage. The balsam of copaiva is 
occasionally adulterated with turpentine, 
but its virtues are not greatly injured by the - 
fraud. 

Coraiva. See Copaiba. 

COPAL. (The American name of all 
clear odoriferous gums.) Gum copal. This 
resinous substance is imported from Guinea, 
where it is found in the sand on the shore. 
It is a hard, shining, transparent, citron-co-~ 
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loured, odoriferous, concrete juice of an 
American tree, but which has neither the 
solubility in water common to gums, nor the 
solubility in alkohol common to resins, at 
least in any considerable degree. By these 
properties it resembles amber. It may be 
dissolved by digestion in linseed oil, ren- 
dered drying by quicklime, with a heat very 
little less than sufficient to boil or decom- 
pose the oil. This solution, diluted with 
oil of turpentine, forms a beautiful_trans- 
parent varnish, which, when properly ap- 
plied, and slowly dried, is very hard, and 
very durable. This varnish is applied to 
snuff-boxes, tea-boards, and other utensils. 
It preserves and gives lustre to paintings, 
and greatly restores the decayed colours of 
old pictures, by filling up the cracks, and 
rendering the surfaces capable of reflecting 
light more uniformly. 

Coretta. See Cupel. 

Co’ruER. A name for camphor. 

CO’/PHOS. (Kewos,dumb.) Deaf or 
dumb. Also a dulness in any of the senses. 

COPHO’SIS. (From kwos, deaf.) A 
difficulty of hearing. It is often symptom- 
atic of some disease. See Dysecaa. 

COPPER. (Cuprum, i. neut. quasi es 
Cyprium; so named from the island of 
Cyprus, whence it was formerly brought. ) 
‘*A metal of a peculiar reddish-brown colour ; 
hard, sonorous, very malleable and ductile ; 
of considerable tenacity, and of a specific 
gravity from 8.6 to 8.9. Ata degree of 
heat far below ignition, the surface of a piece 
of polished copper becomes covered with 
various ranges of prismatic colours, the red 
of each order being nearest the end which 
has been most heated ; an effect which must 
doubtless be attributed to oxidation, the 
stratum of oxide being thickest where the 
the heat is greatest, and growing gradually 
thinner and thinner towards the colder part. 
A greater degree of heat oxidizes it more 
rapidly, so that it contracts thin powdery 
scales on its surface, which may be easily 
rubbed off; the flame of the fuel becoming 
at the same time of a beautiful bluish-green 
colour. In a heat, nearly the same as is 
necessary to melt gold or silver, it melts, and 
exhibits a bluish-green flame ; by a violent 
heat it boils, and is volatilised partly in the 
metallic state. 

Copper rusts in the air; but the corroded 
part is very thin, and preserves the metal 
beneath from farther corrosion. 

There are two oxides of copper ; 

Ist, The black, procurable by heat, or by 
drying the hydratic oxide precipitated by 
potassa from the nitrate. It consists of 8 
copper+2 oxygen. It is a dewtozide. 

2dly, The protoxide is obtained by di- 
gesting a solution of muriate of copper 


with copper turnings, in a close phial. The . 


coleur passes from green to dark brown, 
and grey crystalline grains are deposited. 
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The solution of these yields, by potassa, a 
precipitate of an orange colour, which is the 
protoxyde. It consists of 8 copper + 1 oxy- 
gen. Protoxyde of copper has been lately 
found by Mushet, in a mass of copper, 
which had been exposed to heat for a con- 
siderable time, in one of the melting fur- 
naces of the mint under his superinten- 
dence. 

Copper, in filings, or thin lamine, intro- 
duced into chlorine, unites with flame into 
the chloride, of which there are two varie- 
ties ; the protochloride, a fixed yellow sub- 
stance, and the deutochloride, a yellowish- 
brown pulverulent sublimate. 

1. The crystalline grains deposited from 
the above muriatic solution, are prote- 
chloride. The protochloride is conveniently 
made by heating together two parts of cor- 
rosive sublimate, and one of copper filings. 
An amber-coloured translucent substance, 
first discovered by Boyle, who called it 
resin of copper, is obtained. It is fusible 
at a heat just below redness ; and in a close 
vessel, or a vessel with a narrow orifice, is 
not decomposed or sublimed by a strong 
red heat. But if air be admitted, it is 
dissipated in dense white fumes. It is in- 
soluble in water. It effervesces in nitric 
acid. It dissolves silently in muriatic acid, 
from which it may be precipitated by water. 
By slow cooling of the fused mass, Dr.John 
Davy obtained it crystallised, apparently in 
small plates, semi-transparent, and of a light 
yellow colour. It consists, by the same 
ingenious chemist, of 


Chlorine, 36 or 1 prime = 4.45 35.8 
Copper, 64 orlprime 8.00 64.2 
100 12.45 100.0 


2. Deutochloride is best made by slowly 
evaporating to dryness, ata temperature not 
much above 400° Fahr. the deliquescent 
muriate of copper. It is a yellow powder. 
By absorption of moisture from the air, i¢ 
passes from yellow to white, and then green, 
reproducing common muriate. Heat con. 
verts it into protochloride, with the disen- 
gagement of chlorine. Dr. Davy ascertained 
the chemical constitution of both these com- 
pounds, by separating the copper with iron, 


and the chlorine by nitrate of silver. The 
deutochloride consists of 
Chlorine; 5S 2 primes. 8.9 52.7 
Copper, 47 1 do. 8.0 47.3. 
100 16.9 100.0 


The iodide of copper is formed by drop- 
ping aqueous hydriodate of potassa into a so- 
lution of ary cupreous salt. It is an insolu- 
ble dark brown powder. . 

Phosphuret of copper is made by project- 
ing phosphorus into red-hot copper. 4! 

Sulphuret of cope 7 formed by mixing 

2 . 
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‘together eight parts of copper filings, and 


two of sulphur, and exposing the mixture to 
a gentle heat. 
The sulphuric acid, when concentrated 


‘and boiling, dissolves copper. 


Nitric acid dissolves copper with great 


‘rapidity, and disengages a large quantity of 


“hitrous gas. 


‘affords crystals by slow evaporation, 


Part of the metal falls down 
in the form of an oxide ; and the filtrated or 
decanted solution, which is of a much deeper 


blue colour than the sulphuric solution ; 
This 


‘salt is deliquescent, very soluble in water, 


" acetates. 


but most plentifully when the fluid is 


heated. 


The saline combinations of copper were 
formerly called sales veneris, because Venus 
was the mythological name of copper. They 
have the following general characters : 

1. They are mostly soluble in water, and 
their solutions have a green or blue colour, 
or acquire one of these colours on exposure 
to air. 

2. Ammonia added to the solutions, pro- 
duces a deep blue colour. 

3. Ferroprussiate of potassa gives a red- 
dish-brown precipitate, with cupreous salts. 

4. Gallic acid gives a brown precipitate. 

5. Hydrosulphuret of potassa gives’ a 
black precipitate. 

6. A plate of iron immersed in these 
solutions throws down metallic copper, and 
very rapidly if there be a slight excess of 
acid. The protoxide of copper can be com- 
bined with the acids only by very particular 
management. All the ordinary salts of 
‘copper have the peroxide for a base. 

The joint agency of air and acetic acid, is 
necessary to the production of the cupreous 
By exposing copper plates to the 
“vapours of vinegar, the bluish-green verdi- 
gris is formed, which, by solution in vinegar, 
‘constitutes acetate of copper. 

Arseniate of copper presents us with many 
sub-species which are found native. The 


‘arseniate may be formed artificially by di- 
. gesting arsenic acid on copper, or by adding 


arseniate of potassa to a cupreous saline 
solution. 


Carbonate of copper. Of this compound 


there are three native varieties, the green, 


‘the blue, and the anhydrous. 


Chlorate of copper is a deflagrating deli- 
quescent green salt. 

Fluate of copper is in small blue-coloured 
erystals. 

Hydriodate of copper is a greyish-white 
powder. 

Protomuriate of copper has already been 
- described in treating of the chlorides. 

Deutomuriate of copper, formed by’ dis- 
‘ solving the deutoxide in muriatic acid, or by 
heating muriatic acid on copper filings, 
‘yields by evaporation crystals of a grass- 
green colour. 
The ammonia-nitrate evaporated, yields a 
fulminating copper. Crystals of nitrate, 
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mixed with phosphorus, and struck with 2 
hammer, detonate. 

Subnitrate of copper is the blue precipitate, 
occasioned by adding a little potassa to the 
neutral nitric solution. 

Nitrate of copper is formed by mixing 
nitrate of lead with sulphate of copper. 

The sulphate, or blue vitriol of commerce, 
is a bisulphate. 

A mixed solution of this sulphate and sal- 
ammoniac, forms an ink, whose traces are 
invisible in the cold, but become yellow 
when heated; and vanish again as the paper 
cools. 

Protosulphite of copper is formed by pass- 
ing a current of sulphurous acid gas through 
the deutoxide of copper diffused in water. 
It is deprived of a part of its oxygen, and 


‘combines with the acid. The sulphate, 


simultaneously produced, dissolves in the 
water; while the sulphite forms small red 
crystals, from which merely long ebullition 
in water expels the acid. 

Sulphite of potassa and copper is made by 
adding the sulphite of potassa to nitrate of 
copper. A yellow flocculent precipitate, 
consisting of minute crystals, falls. 

Ammonia-sulphate of copper is the salt 
formed by adding water of ammonia to so- 
lution of the bisulphate. It consists, ac- 
cording to Berzelius, of 1 prime of the 
cupreous, and 1 of the ammoniacal sulphate, 
combined together ; or 20.0+ 7.13 + 14.625 
of water. 

Subsulphate of ammonia and copper is 
formed by adding alkohol to the solution of 
the preceding salt, which precipitates the 
subsulphate. It is the cuprum ammoniacum 
of the pharmacopecia. 

Sulphate of potassa and copper is fobaba 
by digesting bisulphate of potassa on the 
deutoxide or carbonate of copper. 

The following acids, antimonic, antimo- 
nious, boracic, chromic, molybdic, phospho- 
ric, tungstic, form insoluble salts with deut- 
oxide of copper. The first two are green, 
the third is brown, the fourth and fifth green, - 
and the sixth white. The benzoate is in 
green crystals, sparingly soluble. ‘The oxa- 
late is also green. The binoxalates of 
potassa and soda, with oxide of copper, 
give triple salts, in green needle-form crys- 
tals. There are also ammonia-oxalates in 


' different varieties. Tartrate of copper forms 


dark bluish-green crystals. _Cream-tartrate 
of copper is a bluish-green powder, com- 
monly called Brunswick green. 

To obtain pure copper for experiments, 
we precipitate it in the metallic ‘state, by 
immersing a plate of iron in a solution of 
the deutomuriate. The pulverulent’ copper 
must be washed with dilute muriatic acid. 

This metal combines very readily with 
gold, silver, and mercury. It unites imper- 
fectly with iron in the way of fusion. Tin 
combines with copper, at a temperature 
much lower than is neeessary to fuse the 
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copper alone. On this is grounded the 
method of tinning copper vessels, 
purpose, they are first scraped or scoured ; 
after which they are rubbed with sal-ammo- 
niac. They are then heated, and sprinkled 
with powdered resin, which defends the 
clean surface of the copper from acquiring 
the slight film of oxide that would prevent 
the adhesion of the tin to its surface. The 
melted tin is then poured in, and spread 
about. An extremely small quantity ad- 
heres to the copper, which may perhaps be 
supposed insufficient to prevent the noxious 
effects of the copper as perfectly as might be 
wished. 

When tin is melted with copper, it com- 
poses th¢ compound called bronze. 

Copper unites with bismuth, and forms a 
reddish-white alloy. With arsenic it forms 
a white brittle compound, called tombac. 
With xinc it forms the compound called 
brass, and distinguished by various. other 
names, according to the proportions of the 
two ingredients. 

Copper unites readily with antimony, and 
affords a compound of a beautiful violet 


colour. It does not readily unite with 
manganese. With tungsten it forms a 


dark brown spongy alloy, which is somewhat 
ductile. ; 

Verdigris, and other preparations of cop- 
per, act as virulent poisons, when intro- 
duced in very small quantities into the sto- 
machs of animals. A few grains are suffi- 
cient for this effect. Death is commonly 
preceded by very decided nervous disorders, 
such as convulsive movements, tetanus, gene- 
ral insensibility, or a palsy of the lower ex- 
tremities. This event happens frequently 
so soon, that it could not be occasioned by 
inflammation or erosion of the prime vie ; 
and indeed, where these parts are apparently 
sound. It is probable that the poison is 
absorbed, and, through the circulation, acts 
on the brain and nerves. The cupreous 
preparations are no doubt very acrid, and if 
death do not follow their immediate impres- 
sion on the sentient system, they will cer- 
tainly inflame the intestinal canal, The 
symptoms produced by a dangerous dose of 
copper are exactly similar to those which are 
enumerated under arsenic, only the taste of 
copper is strongly felt. The only chemical 
antidote to cupreous solutions, whose oper- 
ation is well understood, is water strongly 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The alkaline hydrosulphurets are acrid, and 
ought not to be prescribed. 

‘But we possess, in sugar, an antidote to 
this poison, of undoubted efficacy, though its 
mode of action be obscure. Duval in- 
troduced into the stomach of a dog, by 
means of a caoutchouc tube, a solution in 
acetic acid, of four French drachms of oxide 
of copper. Some minutes afterwards he 
injected into it four ounces of strong syrup. 
He repeated this injection every half-hour, 
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and employed altogether 12 ounces, of syrup. 
The animal experienced some tremblings 
and convulsive. movements. But the last 
injection was followed by a perfect calm. 
The animal fell asleep, and awakened free 
from any ailment. 

Orfila relates several cases of individuals 
who had by accident or intention swallowed 
poisonous doses of acetate of copper, and 
who recovered by getting large doses of 
sugar. He uniformly found, that a dose of 
verdigris which would kill a dog in the 
course of an hour or two, might be swallow- 
ed with impunity, provided it was mixed 
with a considerable quantity of sugar. 

As alkohol has the power of completely 
neutralizing, in the ethers, the strongest 
muriatic and hydriodic acids, so it would 
appear that sugar can neutralize the oxides 
of copper and lead. The neutral saccharite 
of lead, indeed, was employed by Berzelius 
in his experiments, to determine the prime 
equivalent of sugar. If we boil for half an 
hour, in a flask, an ounce of white sugar, an 
ounce of water, and 10 grains of verdigris, 
we obtain a green liquid, which is not af- 
fected by the nicest tests of copper, such as 
ferroprussiate of potassa, ammonia, and the 
hydrosulphurets. An insoluble green car- 
bonate of copper remains at the bottom or 
the flask.”—Uvre’s Chem. Dict. 

Copper, ammoniated solution of. 
Cupri ammoniati liquor. 

CO’PPERAS. A name given to blue, 
green, and white vitriol. 

Copraco’Ga. (From xozpos, dung, and 
aye, to bring away.) Purgatives. Copra- 
gogum is the name of a gently-purging 
electuary, mentioned by Rulandus. 

COPRIE’MESIS. (From xompos, ex- 
crement, and e“ew, to vomit.) A vomiting 
of faeces. 

Corprocri'ticae (From kompos, excre- 
ment, and kpww, to separate.) Mild ca- 
thartic medicines. 

Corroruo/ria. (From xompos, excre- 
ment, and dopew, to bring away.) A purg- 
ing. 

‘CO’PROS. Kompos. The faces, or ex- 
crements from the bowels. 

COPROSTA’‘SIA. (From kompos, feces, 
and isnt, to remain.) Costiveness, or a 
constriction of the belly. 

Corra’riom. (Koln, a small cake.) 
Coptarium. A lozenge. 

CO’PTE. (Kozy, asmali cake.) 1. The 
form of a medicine used by the ancients. 

2. A cataplasm generally made of vege- 
table substances, and applied externally to 
the stomach, and on many occasions given 
internally. 

Co/ruta. (Quasi compula; from com- 
pello, torestrain,) A name for a ligament. 

Coqur'n1a. (From coguo, to digest.) 
Medicines which promote concoction. — 

COR. (Cor, dis. neut.) 

I, The heart.- See Heart. 
ris Bhs 
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“2. Gold. 
3. An intense fire. 
“Coracr’ngr. (From sopag, a crow; so 


named from its black colour.) A name 
for a lozenge, quoted by Galen from As- 
celepiades. 

CORACO. The first part of the name 
of some muscles which are attached to the 
coracoid process of the blade-bone. 

Coraco-pracuiauis. Coraco-humeral of 
Dumas. Coraco-brachieus. A muscle, so 
called from its origin and insertion. It is 
situated on the humerus, before the scapula. 
It arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the 
fore-part of the coracoid process of the sca- 
pula, adhering, in its descent, to the short 
head of the biceps; inserted, tendinaus and 
fleshy, about the middle of the internal part 
of the os humeri, near the origin of the 
third head of the triceps, called brachialis 
externus, where it sends down a thin tendi- 
nous expansion to the internal condyle of 
the os humeri. Its use is to raise the arm 
upwards and forwards. 

Coraco-uyornrus. See Omo-hyoideus. 

CO’RACOID. (Coracoideus ; from ko- 
pat, a crow, and e:dos, resemblance: shaped 
like the beak of a crow.) Some processes 
of the bones are so narned which were sup- 
posed to resemble the beak of a crow. 

Coracorp process. Processus coracoides. 
See Scapula. 

CO’/RAL. See Corallium. 

CORALLI/NA. (Diminutive of coral- 
lium.) Muscus maritimus ; Corallina offict- 
nalis; Corallina alba. Sea coralline; Sea 
moss; White wormseed. A marine pro- 
duction, or fucus, resembling a small plant 
without leaves, consisting of numerous 
brittle cretaceous substances, friable betwixt 
the fingers, and crackling between the teeth. 
Powdered, it is administered to children as 
an anthelminthic, in the dose of halfadrachm 
to a drachm once or twice a day. 

Coratuina corsicana.  Helmintho-cor- 
ton; Conferva helmintho-cortos; Corallina 
rubra; Corallina melito-corton; Lemitho- 
corton ; Mouse de Corse. Corsican worm- 
weed, Fucus helmintho-corion of De la 
Tourrette. This plant has gained great re- 
pute in destroying all species of intestinal 
worms. Its virtues are extolled by many ; 
but impartial experimentalists have fre- 
quently been disappointed of its efficacy. 
The Geneva Pharmacopeeia directs a syrup 
to be made of it. 

CoRALLINA MELITO-CORTON. 
Zina corsicana. 

CoRALLINA RUBRA. 
sicana. 

CORALLINE. See Corallina. 

Coralline, Corsican. See Corallina corsi- 
cana. 

CORA‘/LLIUM. = (Corallium, 7. n.; 
from kopy, a daughter, and ads, the sea, 
because it is the production of the sea.) 
Coral. ae sc 


See Coral- 


See Corallina cor- 
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Corattium atzum. A hard, white, cal- 
careous brittle substance; the nidus of the 
Madrepora oculata. Class, Vermes; Or- 
der, Lithophyta. It is sometimes exhibited 
as an absorbent earth. 

CoRaALLiuM RUBRUM. Acmo. Azur. 
The red coral is mostly employed medici- 
nally. Itis a hard, brittle, calcareous sub- 
stance, resembling the stalk of a plant, and 
is the habitation of the Isis nobilis. Class, 
Vermes; Order, Zoophyta. When pow- 
dered, it is exhibited as an absorbent earth 
to children; but does not appear to claim 
any preference to common chalk. 

CORALLODE’NDRON. (From ko- 
paddtoy, coral, and devdpoy, a tree, resemb- 
ling in hardness and colour a piece of coral.) 
The coral-tree of America ; antivenereal, 

CORALLOI/DES. (From kopadduov, 
coral, and eidos, likeness.) Coral-like. See 
Clavaria coralloides. ; 

Co’ncuoron. (From xopy, the pupil of 
the eye, and xopew, to purge; so called be- 
cause it was thought to purge away rheum 
from the eyes.) The herb pimpernel, or 
chickweed. 

CORCULUM. (Corculum, a little heart ; 
diminutive of cor, a heart.) An essential 
part of a germinating seed, called also the 
embryo, or germ. It lies between the coty- 
ledons; It is the point from which the life 
and organisation of the future plant origi- 
nate. In some seeds it is much more con- 
spicuous than in others. The walnut, bean, 
pea, and lupine, show it in perfection. Its. 
internal structure, before it begins to vege- 
tate, is observed to be very simple, consisting 
of auniformly medullary substance, enclosed 
in its appropriate bark or skin. Vessels are 
formed in it as soon as the vital principle is 
excited to action, and parts are then de- 
veloped which seemed not previously to 
exist. There are observed in it, 

1. The rostellum, or little beak, which 
penetrates into the earth and becomes the 
root. 

2. The plumula, which shoots above the 
ground, and becomes a tuft of young leaves, 
with which the young stem, if there be any, 
ascends. See Cotyledon. 

Co’rpa. See Chorda. 

Corpa tympani. See Chorda tympani. 

Corpa witisu. See Dura mater. 

CORDATUS. Heart-shaped. Applied 
to leaves, petals, &c. which are ovate, hol- 
lowed out at the base, according to the vulgar 
idea of a heart: a form very frequent in 
leaves ; as in those of Arctium lappa, and 
Tamus communis, and the petals of the 
Sium selinum. 

A leaf is called obcordate, when the apex 
of the heart-shaped leaf is fixed to the petiole. 

CO/RDIA. (So called by Plumier in 
honour of Euricius Cordius and his son 
Valerius, two eminent German’ botanists.) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. — 
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Corpia Myxa. The systematic name of 
the Sebesten plant. Sebesten; Sebestina ; 
Cordia — foliis ovatis, supra glabris ; corym- 
bis lateralibus; calycibus decemstriatis of 
Linneus. The dark black fruit possesses 
glutinous and aperient qualities, and is ex- 
hibited in form of decoction in various dis- 
eases of the chest, hoarseness, cough, dif- 
ficult respiration, &c. 

CORDIAL.’ Cardiacus. Medicines are 
generally so termed, which possess warm 
and stimulating properties, and that are 
given to raise the spirits. 

Corpine’Ma. (From capa, the head, and 
Siew, to move about.) A headache attended 
with a vertigo. 

Corpo’t1um. (From cor, the heart, and 
dolor, pain.) A name formerly applied to 
cardialgia, or heart-burn. 

CORDUS, Vaterivs, was born in 1515, 
of a Hessian family. After studying in 
some of the German universities, he tra- 
velled through Italy, chiefly engaged in 
botanical researches. He died at the early 
age of 29, leaving several works; a “ His- 
tory of Plants,” many of them never before 
described ; “© Annotations on Dioscorides;”’ 
a Nuremberg Dispensatory, &c. 

CO’RE. Kopy. The pupil of the eye. 

Corr’mata. (From kopew, to cleanse.) 
Medicines for cleansing the skin. 

CORIACEUS. Leathery. Applied to 
leaves and pods that are thick and tough with- 
ut being pulpy, or succulent; as in the leaves 
of Magnolia grandiflora, Aucuba, &c. and 
the pods of the Lupin. é 

CORIANDER. See Coriandrum. 

CORIA/NDRUM. (Coriandrum, i. n.; 
from xopn, a pupil, and avnp, a man: 
because of its roundness, like the pupil of a 
man’s eye ; or probably so called from xopis, 
cimex, a bug, because the green herb, seed 
and all, stinks intolerably of bugs.) Co- 
riander. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Dygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the offi- 
cinal coriander. See Coriandrum sativum. 

CoriaNpRum sativum. ‘The systematic 
name of the plant called coriandrum in the 
pharmacopeias. Cassibor; Corianon. The 
Coriandrum — fructibus globosis, of Lin- 
neus. ‘This plant is a native of the South 
of Europe, where, in some places, it is said 
to grow in such abundance as frequently 
to choke the growth of wheat and other 
grain. From being cultivated here as a 
medicinal plant, it has for some time be- 
come naturalized to this country, where 
it is usually found in corn fields, the sides 
of roads, and about dunghills. | Every part 
of the plant, when fresh, has a very often- 
sive odour, but, upon being dried, the seeds 
have a tolerably grateful smel], and their 
taste is moderately warm and slightly pun- 
gent. They give out their virtue totally to 
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rectified spfrit, but only partially to water. 
In distillation with water, they yield a 
small quantity of a yellowish essential oil, 
which smells strongly and pretty agreeably 
of the coriander. | 

Dioscorides asserts, that the seeds, when 
taken in a considerable quantity, produee 
deleterious effects; and, in some parts of 
Spain and Egypt, where the fresh h¢rb is 
eaten as a cordial, instances of fatuity, le- 
thargy, &c. are observed to occur very 
frequently ; but these qualities seem to have 
been unjustly ascribed to the coriander ; and 
Dr. Withering informs us, that he has 
known six: drachms of the seeds taken at 
once, without any remarkable effect. These 
seeds, and indeed most of those of the um- 
belliforous plants, possess a stomachic and 
carminative power. They were directed in 
the infusum amarum, the infusum sennze 
tartarizatum, and some other compositions of 
the pharmagopeeias ; and according to Dr. 
Cullen, the principal use of these seeds is, 
“that infused along with senna, they more 
powerfully correct the odour and taste of this 
than any other aromatic that I have em- 
ployed, and are, I believe, equally powerful 
in obviating the griping that senna is very 
ready to produce.”’ . 

Corra’non. See Coriandrum. 

CO’RIS. (From xe:pw, to cleave, or cut ; 
so called because it was said to heal wounds. ) 
The herb St. John’s wort. See Hypericum. 

Coriscretica. See Hypericum Saxatile. 

Coris tutes. See Hypericum cori 

CorIs MONSPELIENSIS. Symphetum. pae- 
treum. Heath pine. This plant is intensely 
bitter and nauseous, but apparently, an active 
medicine, and employed, it is said, with suc- 
cess in syphilis. 

CORK. Suber. Thebark{of the Quercus: 
suber of Linnzus, formerly employed’ as an 
astringent, but now disused. By the action 
of nitric acid it is acidified. See Suberic acid: 

Cork has been recently analyzed by 
Chevreuil by digestion, first in water and then 
in alkohol. By distillation there came over 
an aromatic principle, and: a little acetic 
acid. The watery extract contained’a yel- 
low and a red colouring matter, an undeter- 
mined acid, gallic acid, an astringent’ sub- 


_ Stance, a substance containing azot, a sub- 


stance soluble in water and insoluble in al- 
kohol, gallate of iron, lime, and traces.of 
magnesia. 20 parts of cork treated: in this 
way, left 17.15 of insoluble matter. The 
undissolved residue being treated a sufficient 
number of times with alkohol, yielded a va- 
riety of bodies, but which seem reducible to 
three ; namely, cerin, resin, and an oil. The 
ligneous portion of the cork still weighed 14 
parts, which are called suber. 

Cork, fossil. See Asbestos. : 
CORN. Clavus. A hardened portio 
of cuticle, produced by pressure: so called 
because a piece can be picked out like a com 

of barley. 
Bb 4 
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Corn salad: See Valeriana locusta. 

Cornacuinit putvis. Scammony, anti- 
mony, and cream of tartar. 

CORNARIUS, Joun, was born in Up- 
per Saxony, in the year 1500. According 
to Haller his real name was Haguenbot, or 
Hanbut. He is said to have been led to 
the study of medicine from the delicacy of 
his. own constitution. He graduated at Pa- 
dua, after attending several other universi- 
ties, Besides translating Hippocrates, and 
some other Greek writers into Latin, he was 
author of several works on medicine; and 
is said to have had an extensive practice. 
He died in 1558, leaving a son, DiomeEpE, 
who succeeded him, .and was afterwards 
professor of medicine at Vienna, and phy- 
sician to Maximilian IT. 

CORNARO, Lewis, of a noble Vene- 
tian family, was born in 1467. Having 
impaired his constitution by a debauched 
and voluptuous life, and brought on at last 
a severe illness, on recovering from this, at. 
the age of more than 40, he adopted a strict, 
abstemious regimen, limiting himself to 
twelve ounces of solid food, and fourteen of 
wine, daily; which quantity he rather di- 
minished in the latter part of his life. He 
carefully avoided also the extremes of heat or 
cold, with all violent exercise ; and took care 
to live in a pure dry air. He thus preserved 
‘a considerable share of health and activity to 
the great age of 98. His wife, by whom 
he had an only child, a daughter, when they 
were both advanced in years, survived him, 
and attained nearly the same period. When 
he was 83, he published a short treatise in 
commendation of temperance, which has 
been. repeatedly translated, and printed in 
every country of Europe. He then states 
himself to have been able to mount his 
horse, without assistance, from any rising 
ground. He wrote three other discourses 
on similar subjects at subsequent periods, 
the last only three years before his death. 
The. best English translation is said to be 
that of 1779. 

CO’/RNEA.. Thesclerotic membrane of 
the eye is so called, because it is of a horny 
consistence. See Sclerotic coat. 

Cornea opaca. See Sclerotic coat. 

CorNEA TRANSPARENS. _Sclerotica cera- 
toides. The transparent portion of the 
sclerotic membrane, through which the rays 
of light pass, is so called, to distinguish it 
from that which is opaque. See Sclerotic 
coat. 

Corne'sta. A chemical retort. 

CORNFLOWER. See Centaurea Cy- 
ANUS. . 

Corny/cuna. (From cornu, a horn.) A 
cupping instrument, made of horn. 

CORNICULA’RIS. (From cornu, a 
horn.) Shaped like a horn; the coracoid 
process of the scapula. 

CORNIFORMIS. (From cornu, a 
horn, and forma resemblance.) . Horn- 
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shaped: applied to the nectary. of plants : 
—nectarium corniforme, in the orchis tribe. 

CO’RNU. Ahora. Thisterm is used 
both in anatomy, surgery, and materia me- 
dica. 1. A wart. See Verruca. 

2. A corn or horny induration of the cu- 
ticle. See Corn. 

3. The horn of the stag. 

4. The cavities of the brain. 

Cornu ammonis. Cornu arietis. When, 
the pes hippocampi of the human brain is 
cut transversely through, the cortical sub- 
tance is so disposed as to resemble a ram’s 
horn. This is the true cornu ammonis, 
though the name is often applied to the 
pes hippocampi. 

Cornu arietis. See Cornu anrmonis. 

Cornu crervi. Hartshorn. The horns 
of several species of stag, as the Cervus alces, 
Cervus dama, Cervus elaphus, and Cervus tar- 
anda, are used medicinally. Boiled, they 
impart to the water a nutritious jelly, which 
is frequently served at table. Hartshorn 
jelly is made thus:—Boil half a pound of 
the shavings of hratshorn, in six pints of 
water, to a quart ; to the strained liquor add 
one ounce of the juice of lemon, or of Se- 
ville orange, four ounces of mountain wine 
and half a pound of sugar; then boil the 
whole to a proper consistence. The chief 
use of the horns is for calcination, and to af- 
ford the liquor volatilis cornu cervi and sub- 
carbonate of ammonia. 

Cornv CERVI CALCINATUM. 
wUstUume 

Cornu ustum. Cornu cervi calcinatum, 
Burn pieces of hartshorn in an open fire, till 
they become thoroughly white; then pow- 
der, and prepare them in the same manner 
as is directed for chalk. Burnt hartshorn 
shavings possess absorbent, antacid, and ad~ 
stringent properties, and are given in the 
form of decoction, as a common drink in 
diarrheeas, pyrosis, &c. 

Cornuva utERI, Plectene. In compar- 
ative anatomy, the horns of the womb; the 
womb being in some animals triangular, and 
its angles resembling horns. 

Cornumu’sa. A retort. ) 

CO’/RNUS. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Te- 
trandria ; Order, Monogynia. ' 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the cor- 
nel-tree. See Cornus sanguinea. 

Cornus sanacuinEA. ‘The fruit is mode- 
rately cooling and astringent. 

Cornu'ra. (From cornu ; from its re- 
semblance to a horn.) A retort. 

COROLLA. (From coronula, a little 
crown.) ‘The leaves of a flower which con- 
sist of those more delicate and dilated, gener- 
ally more coloured leaves, which are always 
internal with respect to the calyx, between 
it and the internal organs of the flower, and 
which constitute its chief beauty. It always 
consists of one or more coloured leaves, 
which are termed petals. 


See Cornu 
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A coloured calyx is. to be distinguished 
from a corolla, which may be readily done in 
the Ailyssum alpestre, and Lamium orvala. 

There are four general divisions of corols. 

1. Monopetalous, which consists of one 
petal, as in Nicotiana tabacum. 

2. Polypetalous, having many ; as in Lil- 
lium candidum. 

3. Compound, consisting of many corolla, 
which are not calyculated, and are on a com- 
mon receptacle, and calyx; as in Helian~ 
thus annuus. 

4. Aggregate, consisting of many calycu- 
lated corolla placed on a common calyx ; as 
in Scabiosa arvensis, and Echinops sphero- 
cephalus. 

A. Corolla monopetala, formed of one pe- 
tal, which, for the most part, forms a cavity, 
and is divided into. 

a. Limbus, the limb, which is the margin, 
or horizontal spreading portion, 
bs Tubus, the tube, which is the cylindrical 

and inferior part, and is enclosed in the 
calyx. 

c. Fauces, or the orifice of the tube. 

From the figure of a regular or uniform 
limb are derived the following terms: 

1. Corolla campanulata, bell-shaped ; as in 
Campanula and Alropa. 

2. C. globosa, globular ; as in Hyacinthus 
botryoides and Erica ramentacea, 

3. C. Tudbulosa, tubular, as in Primula 
‘and Erica Massoni. 

4. C. claviculata ; asin Erica tubsflora. 

5. C. cyathiformis, cup-shaped ; as in Sym- 
pathum officinale. 

6. C. infundibuliformis, funnel-shaped ; as 
in Nicotiana tabacum, and Datura stramo- 
nium. 

7. C. hypocrateriformis, salver-shaped, 
a flat limb upon a long tube; as in Vinca 
rosea. 

8. C. rotata: wheel-shaped, that is salver- 
shaped, with scarcely any tube ; as in Borago- 
officinalis, and Physalis alkekengi. 

9. C. urceolata, saucer-like ; as in Evolvu- 
lus alcinoides. 

10. C. contorta, obliquely bent ; asin Vin- 
ca minor, and Nerium oleander. 

11. C. ligulata, the tube very short, and 
ending suddenly in an oblong petal ; as in the 
corolla of the radius of the Helianthus an- 
NUUS. 

From the figure of an unequal limb: 

1. Corolla ringens, irregular and gaping 
like the mouth of an animal; as in Lamium 
album, and Salvia sclarea. 

2. C. personata, irregular and closed by a 
kind of palate ; as in Antirrhinum mazus. 

In the ringent and personate corolle are 
_ to be noticed the following parts. 

a. Tubus, the inferior part. 

b. Rictus, the space between the two lips. 

c. Faux, the orifice of the tube in the 
rectus. ; 

d. Galea, the helmet or superior arched 


lip. 
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é. Labellum or barba, the inferior lip. 

f, Palatum, the palate, an eminence in 
the inferior lip which shuts the rictus of a 
personate corolla. sa 

g. Calcar, the spur which forms an obtuse 
or acute bag at the side of the receptacle. — 

3. C. bilabiata, two-lipped, the tube divi- 
ded into two irregular lips opposite each 
other, without any visible rictus ; as in Aris- 
tolochia bilabiata. 

In the bilabiate corolla are to be noticed, 

a. The tubus. 

b. The faua. 

c. The superior lip, formed of one or two 
lobes. 

d. The inferior lip, mostly three-lobed. 

e. One-lipped, the upper or lower wanting, 
as in Aristolochia clematitis, and Teucriwm. 

Corolla infera, means that it is below the 
germen, which is the most common place of 
the corolla; and corolla supera, above the 
germen, as in roses. 

B. Corolla polypetala, formed of many 
petals. 

In the petal of this division are noticed, 

a. The unguis, the claw, the thin inferior 
part. ‘ 

b. The lamina or border, the broader and 
superior part; example, Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus. , 

From the number of uniform petals, the 
corol of this division is named, 

1.'Dipetalous ; asin Euphorbia graminea. 

2. Tripetalous ; as in Tradescantia virgi- 
micas 

3. Tetrapetalous ; as in Chieranthus inca- 
NUS 

4, Pentapetalous ; as in Paonia officinalis. 

5, Hewxapetalous ; as in Lilium candidum. 

6. Polypetalous ; as in Rosa centifolia. 

From the figure, 

1. Malvaceous ; pentapetalous, with its claws 
united laterally, so that it appears _mono- 
petalous ; asin Malva sylvestris, and dlcea. 

2. Rosaceus, spreading like arose, penta- 
petalous, almost destitute of claws ; as in Rosa 
canina, and Peonia officinalis. 

3. Liliaceous; six-petalled, sometimes 
three without a calyx; as in ,Liliwm candi- 
dum. 

4. Caryophyllaceous ; five-petalled, with a 
long claw, spreading border, and a mono- 
phyllous. tubular calyx; as in Dianthus 
caryophyllus, and Saponaria officinalis. 

5. Cruciform ; three-petalled, like a cross ; 
as in Sinapis alba, and Lunaria alba. 

6. Manifold, many corols lying one on 
another; as in Cactus flagelliformis. 

From the figure of unequal petals : 

1. Orchideal, five petals, three of which 
are bent backward, and two are lateral and 
in the middle of these: the labellum is bent 
back on the nectary.. 1 

2. Papilionaceous, four petals, irregular 
and spreading somewhat like a butterfly ; as 
in Lathyrus latifolius, and Robinit pseud- 
acacia. 
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In a papilionaceons corolla, observe, 

a. The vexillum, the standard or large con- 
cave one at the bark. 

b. Ale, the wings or two side-petals, 
placed in the middle. 

_¢. The carina, or keel, consisting of two 
petals, united or separate, embracing the 
internal organs. 

3. Calcarate or spurred, pentapetalous, 
one petal formed into a spur-like tube. 

C. Compound corolla ; consisting\of nu~ 
merous florets, not calyculate, and within a 
common perianthium. 

It affords, 

a. The discus, disk, or middle. 

b. The radius, which forms the circum- 
ference. The marginal white florets of the 
daisy exemplify the rays, and the central 
yellow ones the disk. 

From the difference in the florets of a com- 
pound flower it is said to be, 

a. Tubulate, when all the florets are cylin- 
drical. 

'  b. Ligulate or semi iflosculose, shaped like 
a strap or ribband; as in Leontodon ta- 
raxacum. 

c. Radiate, if the florets in the radius are 
ligulate, and those in the disk tubular. 

d. Semiradiate, the radius consisting of 
only a few ligulate florets on one side; as in 
Bidens. See also Petala. 

COROLLULA. (A diminutive of co- 
rolla, a little wreath or crown.) The partial 
petal, or floret of a compound flower. 

CORO’NA. Acrown. This term is 
used in anatomy to designate the basis of 
some parts ; and in botany, to parts of plants, 
from their resemblance. In the writings 
of some botanists it is synonymous with 
radius. 

Corona CILIARIS. 

Corona GLANDIS. 
glans penis. 

Corona ImMPERIALIS. A name for crown- 
imperial. The Turks use it as an emetic. 
‘The whole plant is poisonous. 

Corona REGIA. The melilotus. 

Corona sotis. See Helianthus annuus. 

Corona VENERIS. Venereal blotches on 
the forehead are so termed. 

CORONAL (Coronalis ; from corona, 
a crown or garland.) Belonging to a 
crown or garland: so named because the 
ancients wore their garlands in its direction. 

Corona suTuRE. Sutwracoronalis; Su- 
tura arcualis. The suture of the head, that 
extends from one temple across to the 
other, uniting the two parietal bones with 
the frontal. 

CORONA’‘RIUS. See Coronary. 

Coronaris. The name of an order of 
plantsin Linnzus’s Fragments of a Natural 
Method, consisting of such as have beautiful 
flowers, thus forming a floral crown. 

CORONARY. (Coronarius ; from coro- 
na, acrown.) This term is applied to vessels 
and: nerves,’ which supply the corona or 


The ciliar ligament. 
The margin of the 
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basis of parts, or because they spread round 
the part like a garland or crown. 

Coronary LIGAMENTS, (From corona, a 
crown.) Ligaments uniting the radius and 
ulna. The term ligamentum coronarium 
is also applied to a ligament of the liver. 

CoRONARY VESSELS. Vasa coronaria. 
The arteries and veins of the heart and 
stomach. 

CORONATUS. Little crown-like 
eminences on the surface of the petal; or in 
Nerium oleander. 

Coronati. Coronaticus. The name of 
a class of'plants in Linneus’s Fragments, of 
a Natural Method, consisting of plants which 
have the seed-bud placed under the flower- 
cup which serves it for a crown. 

CORO'/NE. (Kopwry, a crow : so named. 
from its supposed likeness to a crow’s bill.) 
The acute process of the lower jaw-bone. 

CORONOID. (Coronoideus ; from kopw- 
yn, a crow, and etdos, likeness.) Processes 
of bones are so called, that have any resem- 
blance to a crow’s beak 3 as coronoid process 
of the ulna, jaw, &c. 

CORONO’PUS. (From Kopwyn, a 
carrion crow, and 7rovs, a foot; the plant 
being said to resemble a crow’s foot.) See 
Plantago. 

CORONULA. ~~ The hem or border 
which surrounds the seeds of some flowers 
in the form of a crown. 

CO/RPUS. 1. The body. See Body. 

2. Many parts and substances are also 
distinguished by this name: as corpus callo- 
sum, corpus luteum, &c. 

Corpus atzicans. ‘Two white eminences 
in the basis of the brain, discovered by Wil- 
lis, and called corpora albicantia Willisii. 

Corpus annutarr. A synonym of the 
pons Varolii. See Pons Varolii. 

Corrus caLLosumM. Commissura magna 
cerebri. The white medullary part joining 
the two hemispheres of the brain, and 
coming into view under the falx of the dura 
mater when the hemispheres are drawn from 
each other. On the surface of the corpus 
callosum two lines are conspicuous, called 
the raphe. 

Corrus CAVERNOSUS CLITORIDIS. 
Clitoris. 

Corrus cavernosus PENIS. See Penis. 

Corrus rimBpriatum. The flattened ter- 
minations of the posterior crura of the fornix 
of the brain, which turn round into the in- 
ferior cavity of the lateral ventricle, and end 
in the pedes hippocampi. 

Corrus GLANDULOsUM. 
gland. 

Corrus LozosuM. 
part of the kidney. 

Corrus turrum. A yellow spot found 
in that part of the ovarium of females, from 
whence an ovum has proceeded ; hence their 
presence determines that the female has been 
impregnated. The number of the corpora 
lutea corresponds with the number of im- 


See 


The prostate 


Part of the cortical 
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pregnations. It is, however, asserted by a 
modern writer, that corpora lutea have been 
detected in young virgins, where no impreg- 
nations could possibly have taken place. 

Corrus mucosum. See Rete mucosum. 

Corrus NERVEO-spoNGiosuM. ‘The ca- 
vernous substance of the penis. 

Corpus NErvosum. The cavernous sub- 
stance of the clitoris. 

Corrus otivare. Two external. pro- 
minences of the medulla oblongata, 
shaped somewhat like an olive, are called 
corpora olivaria. 

Corrus rpAMPINIFoRME. Applied to the 
spermatic chord, and thoracic duct; also 
to the plexus of veins surrounding the 
spermatic artery in the cavity of the ab- 
domen. 

Corpus ryRAMIDALE. Two internal pro- 
minences of the medulla oblongata, which 
are of a pyramidal shape, are called corpora 
pyramidalia. 

Corrus QUADRIGEMINUM. 
cula guadrigemina. 

Corrus REeTICULARE. See Rete mucosum. 

Corrus sesamorprum. A little pro- 
minence at the entry of the pulmonary 
artery. 

Corrus sPONGIOSUM URETHRA. Sub- 
stantia spongiosa urethra. Corpus spon- 
giosum penis. This substance originates 
before the prostate gland, surrounds the 
urethra, and forms the bub; then proceeds 
to the end of the corpora cavernosa, and 
terminates in the glans penis, which it 
forms. 

Corvus striatum. So named from its 
appearance. See Cerebrum. 

Corrus VARICOSUM. 
chord, 

Corra’co. (From cor, the heart ; it being 
supposed to have a good effect in comfort- 
ing the heart.) See Borago officinalis. 

Corre. (From kepw, to shave.) The 
temples. That part of the jaws where 
the beard grows, and which it is usual to 
shave. 

CORROBORANT. (Corroborans. ) 
Whatever gives strength to the body; as 
bark, wine, beef, cold-bath, &c. See Tonic. 

CORROSIVE. (Corrosivus ; from cor- 
rodo, to eat away.) See Escharotic. 

Corrosive sublimate. The oxymuriate of 
mercury. See Hydrargyri oxymurias. 

CORRUGA/TOR. (From corrugo, to 
wrinkle.) The name of muscles, the office 
of which is to wrinkle or corrugate the parts 
they act on. 

Corrucator surercinu. A small mus- 
cle situated on the forehead.  Musculus 
supercilii of Winslow; Musculus frontalis 
verus, seu corrugator coiterii of Douglas ; and 
Cutanio sourcillier of Dumas. When one 
muscle acts, it is drawn towards the other, 
and projects over the inner canthus of the 
eye. When both muscles act, they pull 
down the skin of the forebead, and make 


See Tuber- 
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it wrinkle, particularly between the eye- 
brows. 

CO’RTEX. (Cortez, icis. m. or f.) This 
term is generally, though improperly, given 
to the Peruvian bark. It applies to any 
rind, or bark. 

Cortex ancELINa&. The bark of a tree 
growing in Grenada. A decoction of it 
is recommended as a vermifuge. It excites 
tormina, similar to jalap, and operates by 
purging. 

Correx ANGustuRm. See Cusparia. 

Correx anvtiscorsuticus. The canella 


alba. See Winteria aromatica. 

Corrrex aromaticus. See Winteria aro- 
matica. 

Correx BELA-AYE. See Nerium anti- 
dysentericum. 

CortEX CANELLAZ MALABARICA. See 
Laurus cassia. 

CorTEX CARDINALIS DE LUGO. The 


Peruvian bark: so called, because the 
Cardinal Lugo had testimonials of above a 
thousand cures performed by it in the year 
1653. 

Correx cEREBRI. The cortical substance 
of the brain. See Cerebrum. 

Cortex CHINZ REGIUSs. See Cinchona. 

Cortex CHIN#® SURINAMENSIS. This bark 
is remarkably bitter, and preferable to the 
other species in intermittent fevers. 

Cortex CHINCHIN. See Cinchona. 

Cortex ELUTHERIA. See Croton cas- 
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carilla. 

CorrEX GEOFFROY4 JAMAICENSIS. , See 
Geoffroya jamaicensis. 

Cortex JAMAICENSIS. See <Achras sa- 
pota. 


Cortex tavota. The bark bearing this 
name is supposed to be the produce of the 
tree which affords the Anisum stellatum. Its 
virtues are similar. 

CorvTEX MAGELLANICUS. 
aromatica. 

Cortex massoy. The produce of New 
Guinea, where it is beaten into a pultaceous 
mass with water, and rubbed upon the 
abdomen to allay pain of the bowels. It has 
the smell and flavour of cinnamon. 

Cortex patrumM. See Cinchona. 

Cortex peruvianus. See Cinchona. 


See Winteria 


CorrEX PERUVIANUS FLAVUS. See Cin- 
chona. 

’Correx PERUVIANUS RUBER. See Cin- 
chona. 


Correx poccrres#. A bark sent from 
America ; said to be serviceable in diarrheeas, 
and dysenteries. . 

Cortex quasszm. See Quassia amara. 

Correx winterianus. See Winteria aro- 
matica. 

CO’RTICAL. Corticalis. 1. Belong- 
ing to the bark of a plant or tree. 

2, Embracing or surrounding any part 
like the bark of a tree; as the cortical sub- 
stance of the brain, kidney, &c. 

CORTICO’SUS. Like bark or rind. 
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Applied to the hard pod of the Cassia fis- 
tularis. 

Cortu’sa. See Sanicula Europea. 

Co’ru canarica. <A quince-like tree of 
Malabar ; it is antidysenteric, 

CORUNDUM. A genus of minerals, 
which, according to Jameson, contains three 
species; the octohedral, rhomboidal, and 
prismatic, 

CORYDALES. (From xopus, a helmet. ) 
The name of an order of plants in Linnzus’s 
Fragments of a Natural Method, consisting of 
plants which have flowers somewhat resem- 
bling a helmet or hood. 

_CO’RYLUS. (Derivation uncertain: 
according to some, from kapva, a walnut.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Monecia ; Order, 
' Polyandria, 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the hazel- 
tree. See Corylus avellana. 

Corytus avetLaAna. The hazel-nut tree. 
The puts of this tree are much eaten in this 
country;!they are hard of digestion, and 
often pass the bowels very little altered ; if, 
however, they are well chewed, they give out 
a nutritious oil, An oil is also obtained 
from the wood of this tree, Corylus avellana 
stipulis ovatis, obtusis, of Linnzus ; which is 
efficacious against the toothache, and is said 
to kill worms. 

CORYMBIFERZ. (From corymbus ; 
a species of florescence, and fero, to bear.) 
Plants which bear corymbal flowers. 

CORYMBUS. (KopyuBor, or xopuyos, 
a branch or cluster crowning the summit of 
a plant; from kopvus, a helmet.) A corymb. 
That species of inflorescence formed by 
many flowers, the partial flower-stalks of 
which are gradually longer, as they stand 
lower on the common stalk, so that all the 
flowers are nearly on a level; as in the 
Crysanthemum corymbosum. It is said to be 
simple, when not divided into branches ; as 
in Thlaspi arvense, and Gnaphalium denta- 
tum: and compound, when it has branches ; 
as in Gnaphalium stechas. 


Co/ryreHE. Kopupy. The vertex of the 
head.— Galen. 
CORY’ZA. (Kopuga; from kapa, the 


head, and ge, to boil.) 
discharge of mucus from the nose. See 
Catarrh. Dr. Good makes this a genus of 
disease ; running at the nose. It has two 
species, Coryza entonica, and atonica. 

Coscu’t1a. The grains of kermes, 

COSME’TIC. Cosmeticus. A term 
applied to remedies against blotches and 
freckles. 

Co’smos. A regular series. In Hippo- 
crates it is the order and series of critical days. 

Co’ssts. A little tubercle in the face, 
like the head of a worm. 

Co’ssum. A malignant ulcer of the nose, 
mentioned by Paracelsus. 

COSTA. A rib. 1. The rib of an 
animal. See Jitbs. 4" 


An increased 


» 
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-- The thick middle nerve-like cord of a_ 
leaf which proceeds from its base to the 
apex. See Leaf. 

Costa uERBA. The Hypocheris radicata. 

COSTALIS. (From costa, a rib.) Be- 
longing to a rib: applied to muscles, arte- 
ries, nerves, &c. Y 

Costa puLMoNARIA. Very probably the 
Hypocheris radicaia, or long-rooted hawk- 
weed, which was used in pulmonary affec- 
tions, and pains of the side. 

COSTA’TUS. Ribbed. Applied to leaves, 
and is synonymous with nervous; the leaf 
having simple lines extended from the base 


to the point. See Leaf. 

Costo-Hyoipeus. A muscle, so named 
from its origin and insertion, See Omo- 
hyoideus. 


CO’STUS. (From kasia, Arabian.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Monandria; Order, Mono- 


gynia. 


Costus amarus. See Costus arabicus. 
Costus arasicus. The systematic name of 
the Costus indicus ; amarus ; dulcis ; orientalis. 
Sweet and bitter costus. The root of this 
tree possesses bitter and aromatic. virtues, 
and is considered as a good stomachic. For- 
merly there were two other species, the 
bitter and sweet, distinguished for use. At 
present, the Arabic only i is known, and that 
is seldom employed. It is, however, said 
to be stomachic, diaphoretic, and diuretic. 
Costus corricosus. The canella alba. ‘ 
Costus HORTORUM MINOR. ‘The Achillea 
ageratum. 
Costus NIGRA. 
CO’TULE, 


The artichoke. 

(KorvaAn, the name of an 
old measure,) The socket of the hip- 
bone. See dcetabulum. 

Coraro’n1um. A word coined by Pa- 
racelsus, implying a liquor into which all 
bodies, and even their elements, may be 
dissolved. 

Co’ris. (From kor/n, the head.) The 
back part of the head ; sometimes the hollow. 
of the neck. 

CO/TULA. (Cotula, diminutive of cas, a 
whetstone, from the resemblance of its leaves. 
to a whetstone; or from xko/vAn, a hollow.) 
Stinking chamomile. 

Coruta Frarma. See Anthemis cotula. 

COTYLEDON. (Cotyledon, onis. f. ; 
from KoTvAy, a cavity.) Seed-lobe, or co- 
tyledon. The cotyledones are the two halves 
of a seed, which, when germinating, become 
two pulpy leaves, called the seminal leaves. 
These leaves are often of a different form 
from those which are about to appear ; as in 
the Raphanus sativus; and sometimes they 
are of another colour ; as in Cannabis sativa, 
the seminal leaves of which are white. 

Almost all the cotyledons wither and fall 
off, as the plant grows up. 

These bodies are spoken of in the plural, 
because it is much doubted whether any 
plant can be said to have a solitary cotyle- 
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don, so that most plants are dicotyledonous. 
Plants without any, are called acotyledones. 
Those with more than two, polycotyledo- 
NOUS. 

Between the two cotyledons of a germin- 
ating seed, is seated the embryo, or germ 
of the plant, called by Linnzus, corculum, 
or little heart, in allusion to the heart of the 
walnut. Mr. Knight denominates it the 
‘germen: but that term is appropriated to a 
very different part, the rudiment of the fruit. 
The expanding embryo, resembling a little 
feather, has, for that reason, been called by 
Linneus, plumula : it soon becomes a tuft 
of young leaves, with which the young stem 
ascends. See Corculum. 

_ COTYLOID. (Cotyloides ; from korvan, 
the name of an old measure, and e:dos, re- 
semblance.) Resembling the old measure, 
or cotule. 

CoryLor Cavity. 
Innominatum os. 

COTYLOYDES. See Coftyloid. 

COUCHING. A surgical operation 
that consists in removing the opaque lens 
out of the axis of vision, by means ofa 
needle constructed for the purpose. 

Couch-grass. See Triticum repens. 

COUGH. Tussis. A sonorous con- 
cussion of the thorax, produced by the sud- 
den expulsion of the air from the chest 
through the fauces. See Catarrh. 

Co/um. The meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING. Contra-aper- 
tura. An opening made in any part of an 
abscess opposite to one already init. This 
is often done in order to afford a readier 
egress to the collected pus. 

Coup de soleil. ‘The French for an erysi- 
pelas or apoplexy, or any affection produced 
instantaneously from a scorching sun. 

Cov’rar. (Indian.) The provincial 
name of a disease of the skin common in 
‘Java, and other parts of the East Indies, 
accompanied by a perpetual itching and dis- 
charge of matter. 
» Cov’RzaRIL. 
the gum anime. See Anime. ~ 

Couro/npi. An evergreen tree of India, 
said to be antidysenteric. ; 

Couroy moetur. A shrub of India, said 
to be antivenomous, 

Covu’scous. An African food, much used 
about the river Senegal. It is a compo- 
sition of the flour of millet, with some flesh, 
and what is there called lalo. 


The acetabulum. See 


The tree which produces 


Covora’m. See Crateva marmelos. 
COWHAGE. See Dolichos pruriens. 
COW-ITCH. See Dolichos pruriens. 


COWPER, Witi1am, was born about 


the middle of the 17th century, and became 


distinguished as a surgeon and anatomist in 
this metropolis. His first work, entitled 
“ Myotomia Reformata,’”’ in 1694, far ex- 
celled any which preceded it on that subject 
in correctness, though since surpassed by 
Albinus. ‘Three years after, he published 
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at Oxford “ the Anatomy of Human 
Bodies,” with splendid plates, chiefly from 


‘Bidloo ; but forty of the figures were from 


drawings made by himself; he added also 
some ingenious and useful anatomical and 
surgical observations. Having been accused 
of plagiarism by Bidloo, he wrote an apo- 
logy, called “* Eucharistia ;” preceded by a 
description of some glands, near the neck 
of the bladder, which have been called by 
his name. He was also author of several 
communications to the Royal Society, and 
some observations inserted in the anthro- 
pologia of Drake. He died in 1710, 

Cowrer’s cianps. (Cowperi glandule ; 
named from Cowper, who first described 
them.) Three large muciparous glands of 
the male, two of which are situated before 
the prostate gland under the accelerator 
muscles of the urine, and the third more 
forward, before the bulb of the urethra. 
They excrete a fluid, similar to that of the 
prostate gland, during the venereal orgasm. 

Cowrr/ricianpuLs®. See Cowper’s glands. 

CO’XA. The ischium is sometimes s0 
called, and sometimes the os coccygis. 

COXE’/NDIX. (From coxa, the hip.) 
The ischium ; the hip-joint. 

Crablouse. A species of pediculus which 
infests the axille and pudenda. 

Crab-yaws. A name in Jamaica for a 
kind of ulcer on the soles of the feet, with 
callous lips, so hard that it is difficult to cut 
them. 

CRA’MBE. (Kpayuén, the name given 
by Dioscorides, Galen, and others, to the 
cabbage ; the derivation is uncertain.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Tetradynamia; Order, ‘Si- 
liculosa. Cabbage. 

CraMBE MARITIMA. The systematic name 
for the sea-cole, or seaekale. A delicious 
vegetable when forced and blanched. It is 
brought to table about Christmas, has a deli+ 
cate flavour, and is much esteemed. Like 
to all oleraceous plants, it is flatulent and 
watery. 

CRAMP. (From krempen, to contract. 
Germ.) See Spasm. 

CRANESBILL. See Geranium. 

Cranesbill, bloody. See Geranium san- 
guineum. 

CRA’NIUM. (Kpanoy, quasi rapanor ; 
from apa, the head.) The skull or supe- 
rior part of the head. See Caput. 

CrantEe’res. (From xpatyw, to perform. ) 
A name given to the dentes sapientiz and 
other molares, from their office of masticat- 
ing the food. 


CRA’PULA. (Kpamvaa.) <A surfeit ; 
drunkenness. : 
CRA/SIS. (From kepayyuut, to mix.) 


Mixture. A term applied to the humours 
of the body, when there is such an admix- 
ture of their principles as to constitute a 
healthy state: hence, in dropsies, scurvy, 
&c. the crasis, or healthy mixture of “the 
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principles of the blood, is said to be de- 
stroyed. 

Cra’srevon. (Kpaorefov, the hem of a 
garment; from xpewaw, to hang down, and 
medov, the ground.) . A relaxation of the 
uvula, when it hangs down ina thin, long 
membrane, like the hem of a garment. 

CRASSAME’NTUM. (From crassus, 
thick.) See Blood. 

CRA’SSULA. (From crassus, thick: 
so named from the thickness of its leaves.) 
See Sedum telephium. 

CRATA’/GUS. (From xpalos, strength: 
so called from the strength and hardness of 
its wood.) The wild service-tree, of which 
there are many, are all species of the genus 
Prunus. The fruits are most of them as- 
tringent. 

CRATEVA. (So called from Cratevas, 
a Greek physician, celebrated by Hippo- 
crates for his knowledge of plants.) The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Poly- 
andria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Cratrva MaRMELos. The fruit is as- 
trigent whilst unripe; but when ripe of a 
delicious taste. The bark of the tree 
strengthens the stomach, and relieves hypo- 
chrondriac languors. 

Craticuta, (From crates, a hurdle.) 
The bars or grate which covers the ash-hole 
in a chemical furnace. 

CRATON, Jonny, called also Crarr- 
THEIM, was bern at Breslaw in 1519. He 
was intended for the church, but preferring 
the study of medicine, went to graduate at 
Padua, and then settled at Breslaw. But 
after a few years he was called to Vienna, 
and made physician and aulic counsellor to 
the Emperor Ferdinand I.: which offices 
also he held under the two succeeding em- 
perors, and died in 1585. His works were 
numerous: the principal are, “ A Commen- 
tary on Syphilis ;” ‘“ A Treatise on Conta- 
gious Fever ;” another on “¢ Therapeutics ;” 
and seven volumes of Epistles and Consult- 
ations. 


Cream of tartar. See Potasse superiar- 


tras. 
CREMA’STER. (From xkpeyaw, to 
suspend.) A muscle of the testicle, by 


which it is suspended, and drawn up and 
compressed, in the act of coition. It arises 
from Poupart’s ligament, passes over the 
spermatic chord, and is lost in the cellular 
membrane of the scrotum, covering the 
testicles. 

CreMnus. (From xpnyvos, a precipice, 
or shelving place.) 1. The lip of an ulcer. 

2. The labium pudendi. 

CRE’MOR. 1. Cream. The oily part 
of milk which rises to the surface of that 
liquid, mixed with a little curd and serum. 
When churned, butter is obtained. See 
Milk. 

2. Any substance floating on the top, and 
skimmed off. 

CRENATUS, 


Crenate or notched, 
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applied to a leaf or petal, when the indent- 
ations are blunted or rounded, and not 
directed towards either end of the leaf; as 
in Glecoma hederacea. . The two British 
species of Salvia are examples of doubly 
crenate leaves, The petals of the Linwm 
usitatissimum are crenate. 

CRE’PITUS. (From crepo, to make a 
noise.) A puff or little noise. The word 
is generally employed to express the patho- 
gnomonic symptoms of air being collected in 
the cellular membrane of the body ; for when 
air is in these cavities, and the part is 
pressed, a little cracking noise, or crepitus, is 
heard. 

CREPITUS LUPI. 

Crescent-shaped. See Leaf. 

CRESS. There are several kinds of 
cresses eaten at the table, and used medicin- 
ally, as antiscorbutics. 

Cress, water. See Sisy ymbrium nastur- 
tium aquaticum. 

CRE/TA. Chalk. An impure carbo- 
nate of lime. See Creta preparata. 

Creta prmparata. ‘Take of chalk a 
pound ; add a little water, and rub it toa 
fine powder. Throw this into a large vessel 
full of water; then shake them, and after a 
little while pour the still turbid liquor into 
another vessel, and set it by that the pow- 
der may subside; lastly, pouring off the 
water, dry this powder. Prepared, chalk 
is absorbent, and possesses antacid qualities : 
it is exhibited in form of electuary, mixture, 
or bolus, in pyrosis, cardialgia, diarrhoea, 
acidities of the prime viz, rachitis, crusta 
Jactea, &c. and is said by some to be an 
antidote against white arsenic. 

Cretaceous acid. See Carbonic acid. 

Crete, dittany of. See Origanum tat 
NUS. 

CRETINISMUS. Cretinism. A 
species of Cyrtosis in Dr.Good’s Nosology: 
a disease affecting chiefly the head and neck ;. 
countenance vacant and stupid; mental 
faculties feeble, or idiotic; sensibility ob- 
tuse, mostly with enlargement of the thyroid 
gland. ' 

CRIBRIFO'RM. (Cribriformis ; from 
cribrum, a sieve, and forma, likeness ; be- 
cause it is perforated like a sieve.). Per- 
forated like a sieve. See Ethmoid bone. ~ - 

CRICHTONITE. A mineral named 
after Dr. Crichton, which Jameson thinks is 
a new species of titanium ore. It 5 of a 
splendent velvet black colour. 

CRI’CO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which are attached 
to the cricoid cartilage. 

CrIcO-ARYT.ENOIDEUS LATERALIS. Crico- 
latert arithenoidien of Dumas. A muscle 
of the glottis, that opens the rima by pulling 
the ligaments from each other. 

CRICO-ARYTANOIDEUS POSTICUS. Grico 
creti arithenoidien of Dumas. <A muscle of 
the glottis, that opens the rima glottidis.a 
little, and by pulling back the arytenoid 


See Lycoperdon bovista. 
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cartilage, stretches the ligament so as to 
make it tense, ‘ 

Crico-pHarynegus. See Constrictor pha- 
ryngis inferior. 

Crico-ruyroipevs,  Crico-thyroidien of 
Dumas. The last of the second layer of 
muscles between the os hyoides and trunk, 
that pulls forwards and depresses the thyroid 
cartilage, or elevates and draws backwards 
the cricoid cartilage. 

CRICOI’D. (Cricoides ; from kptkos, a 
ring, and eos, resemblance.) A round 
ring-like cartilage of the larynx is called the 
cricoid. See Larynz. 

CRIMNO’DES. (From xpipvoy, bran. ) 
A term applied to urine, which deposits a 
sediment like bran. 

Crina‘tus. (From xpivoy, the lily.) A 
term given toa suffumigation mentioned by 
P. Zgineta, composed chiefly of the roots 
of lilies, 

CRI'NIS. The hair. See Capillus. 

Crinomy/ron. (From xpuvoy, a lily, and 
upoy, ointment.) An ointment composed 
chiefly of lilies, 

CRINONES. (From crinis, the hair.) 
Malis gordii of Good. Morbus pilaris of 
Horst. Malis d crinonibus of Elmuller and 
Sauvages. Collections of a sebaceous fluid 
in the cutaneous follicles upon the face and 
breast, which appear like black spots, and 
when pressed out, look like small worms, 
or, as they are commonly called, maggots. 

Crio’cenrs. An epithet for certain 
troches, mentioned by P. Agineta, and 
which he commends for cleansing ulcers. 

CRIPSO’/RCHIS. (From xpuzijw, to 
conceal, and opxis, a testicle.) Having the 
testicle concealed, or not yet descended from 
the abdomen into the scrotum. 

CRI’SIS. (From kpww, to judge.) The 
judgment. The change of symptoms in 
acute diseases, from which the recovery or 
death is prognosticated or judged of, 

Crispatu’rRa. (From crispo, to curl.) 
A spasmodic contraction or curling of the 
membranes and fibres. 

CRISPUS. Curled. Applied to a 
leaf, when the border is so much more 
dilated than the disk, that it necessarily 
becomes curled and twisted; as in Malva 
crispa, &c. 

CRI'STA. (Quasi cerista ; from kepas, 
’ ahorn, or carista ; from kapa, the head, as 
being on the top of the head.) Any thing 
which has the appearance of a crest, or the 
comb upon the head of a cock. 1. In 
anatomy it is thus applied toa process of 
the ethmoid bone, christa galli, and to a part 
of the nymphe ; — crista clitoridis. 

2. In surgery, to excrescences, like the 
comb of a cock, about the anus. 

3. In botany, to several accessary parts or 
appendages, chiefly belonging tothe anthers 
of plants; as the pod of the Hedysarum 
cerista galli, &e. 


Crista cau. An eminence of the 
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ethmoid bone, so called from its resemblance: 
to a cock’s comb. See Ethmoid bone. 

CRISTATUS. Crested. Applied to 
several parts of plants. 

-Crrruamum. See Crithmum. 

Crituz. (Kpi6y, bariey.) A stye or 
tumour on the eyelid, in the shape and of 
the size of a barley-corn. 

Criruer’rion. (From pw, to judge.) 
The same as crisis. 

CRI’THMUM. (From xpwae, to secrete ;, 
so named from its supposed virtues in pro- 
moting a discharge of the urine and menses. ) 
Samphire or sea-fennel. 

CriraMum MARritiMuM. The Linnean 
name of the samphire or sea-fennel. Crith- 
mum of the pharmacopeias. It is a low pe- 
rennial plant. and grows about the sea-coast 
in several parts of the island. It has a spicy 
aromatic flavour, which induces the common 
people to use it as a pot-herb. Pickled 
with vinegar and spice, it makes a wholesome 
and elegant condiment, which is in much 
esteem. 

CRITHO’DES. (From xpiéy, barley, 


and e:dos, resemblance.) Resembling a bar- 


ley-corn. It is applied to small protuber- 
ances. 
CRITICAL. (Criticus; from crisis ; 


from keww, to judge.) Determining the 
event of a disease. Many physicians have 
been of opinion, that there is something in 
the nature of fevers which generally deter- 
mines them to be of a certain duration ; and, 
therefore, that their terminations, whether 
salutary or fatal, happen at certain periods 
of the disease, rather than at others. These 
periods, which were carefully marked by 
Hippocrates, are called critical days. The 
critical days, or those on which we suppose 
the termination of continued fevers especi- 
ly to happen, are the third, fifth, seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and 
twentieth. 

CROCIDIXIS. (From xpordito, to 
gather wool.) Floccilation. A fatal symp- 
tom in some diseases, where the patient ga- 
thers up the bed-clothes, and seems to pick 
up substances from them, 

Cro‘cinum. (From xkpoxos, saffron.) A 
mixture of oil, myrrh, and saffron. 

Croco’pes. (From xpokos, saffron; so 
called from the quantity of saffron they 
contain. A name of some old troches. 

Crocoma’ema. (From xpokos, saffron, 
and yoryua, the thick oi] or dregs.) <A troch 
made of oil of saffron and spices. 

CRO/CUS. (Kpoxos of Theophrastus. 
The story of the young Crocus, turned into. 
this flower, may be seen in the fourth book 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Some derive 


‘this name from xkpoxn or Kporis, a thread ; 


whence the stamens of flowers are called 
Kpoxides. Others, again, derive it from Co- 
riscus, a city and mountain of Cilicia, and 
others from crokin, Chald.) Saffron. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
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Linnzan system. Class, Triandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. Saffron. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the pre- 
pared stigmata of the saffron plant. See 
Crocus sativus. 

3. A term given by the older chemists to 
several preparations of metallic substances, 
from their resemblance : thus, Crocus martis, 
Crocus veneris. 

Crocus antimony. A suiphuretted oxide 
of antimony. 

Crocus GerManicus. See Carthamus. 

Crocus 1npicus. See Curcwma. 

‘Crocus Martis. Burnt green vitriol. 

Crocus MeETaLtorum. A sulphuretted 
oxide of antimony. 

Crocus orricinaLis. See Crocus sativus. 

Crocus saracenicus. See Carthamus. 

Crocus sativus. The systematic name 
of the saffron plant. Crocus: — spatha 
wnivalvi radicali, corolle tubo longissimo, of 
Linneus. Saffron has a powerful, pene- 
trating, diffusive smell, and a warm, pun- 
gent, bitterish taste. Many virtues were 
formerly attributed to this medicine, but 
little confidence is now placed in it. The 
Edinburgh College directs a tincture, and 
that of London a syrup of this drug. 

Crocus vENERIs. Copper calcined to a 
red powder. 

- Cro’mmyon. (Ilapa To tas kopas pvew, 
because it makes the eyes wink.) Anonion. 

Crommyoxyre cma. (From kpoypvoy, an 
onion, ofus, acid, and pyyvupt, to break out. ) 
An acid eructation accompanied with a taste 
resembling onions. 

CROONE, Witt1aM, was born in Lon- 
don, where he settled as a physician, after 
studying at Cambridge. In 1659:-he was 
chosen rhetoric professor of Gresham Col- 
lege, and soon after register of the Royal 
Society, which then assembled there. In 
1662 he was created doctor in medicine by 
mandate of the king, and the same- year 
elected fellow of the Royal Society, and of 
the College of Physicians. In 1670 he was 
appointed lecturer on anatomy to the Com- 
pany of Surgeons. On his death, in 1684, 
he bequeathed them 100/.; his books on 
Medicine to the College of Physicians, as 
also the profits of a house, for Lectures, to 
be read annually, on Muscular Motion ; 
and donations to seven of the colleges at 


Cambridge, to found Mathematical Lectures. * 


He left several papers on philosophical sub- 
jects, but his only publication was a small 
tract, ““ De Ratione Motus Musculorum.”’ 

CROSS-STONE. Harmotome ; Pyra- 
midal zeolite. A crystallised greyish-white 
mineral, harder than fluor-spar, but not so 
hard as apatite, found only in mineral veins 
and agate balls in the Hartz, Norway, and 
Scotland. ‘ 

CROTALUS. The name of a genus of 
reptiles, t 

CroraLus HorRipus. The rattle-snake ; 
the stone out of the head of which is errone- 
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ously said to be an antidote to the poison of 
venemous animals. A name also of the Cobra 
de capella, the Coluber naja of Linnzus. 

Crora/pHica artTeriA. The tendon of 
the temporal muscle. 

CROTAPHITES. (From xpola6os, 
the temple. See Temporalis. 

Crora’puium. (From xpolew, to pulsate ; 
so named from the pulsation which in the 
temples is eminently discernible.) Crotaphos. 


Crotaphus. A pain in the temples. 
Cro’rarnos. See Crotaphium. 
Cro'raruus. See Crotaphium. 


CROTCHET. A curved instrument 
with a sharp hook to extract the foetus. — 

CRO’/TON. (From xpolew, to beat. ) 

1. An insect called a tick, from the noise 
it makes by beating its head against wood. 

2. A name of the ricinus or castor-oil- 
berry, from its likeness to a tick. 

3. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Monecia; Order, 
Monadelphia. 

Croron BENzoE. See Styrar benxoe. 

Croton cascaritta. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the Casca- 
rilla bark. Cascarilla; Chocarilla ; Eluthe- 
ria; Eluteria. The bark comes to us in 
quills, covered upon the outside with a rough, 
whitish matter, and brownish on the inner 
side, exhibiting, when broken, a smooth, 
close, blackish-brown surface. It has a 
light agreeable smell, and a moderately bit- 
ter taste, accompanied with a considerable 
aromatic warmth. It is a very excellent to- 
nic, adstringent, and stomachic, and is de- 
serving of a more general use than it has, hi- 
therto met with. 

Croron taccirerum. The systematic 
name of the plant upon which gum-lac is 
deposited. See Lacca. 

Croron tictium. ‘The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the pavana wood, 
and tigliaseeds. Croton — foliis ovatis glabris 
acuminatis serratis, caule arboreo of Linnzus. 

1. Pavana wood. Lignum pavane ; Lig- 
num pavanum ; Lignum moluccense. The 
wood is of a light spongy texture, white 
within, but covered with a greyish bark; 
and possesses a pungent, caustic taste, and a 
disagreeable smell. It is said to be useful 
as a purgative in hydropical complaints. 

2. Grana tiglia. Grana tilli.: Grana tigli. 
The grana tiglia are seeds of a dark-grey co- 
lour, in shape very like the seed of the ri- 
cinus communis. They abound with an oil 


' which is far more purgative than castor-oil, 


which has been lately imported from the 
East Indies, where it has been’ long used, 
and is now admitted into the London phar- 
macopeia. One drop proves a drastic 
purge, but it may be so managed as to be- 
come a valuable addition to the materia me- 
dica. 

Croron tincToRium. The systematic 
name of the lacmus plant. Croton — foliis’ 
rhombeis repandis, eapsulis pendulis, caule 
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herbaceo, of Linneus. Bexetia coerulea. This 
plant yields the Succus heliotroyi; Lacmus 
seu torne ; Lacca cerulea; Litmus. tis 
much used by chemists as a test. 

Croro/nr. (From kpoloy, the tick.) A 
fungus on trees produced by an insect like 
a tick ; and by metaphor applied to tumours 
and small fungous excrescences on the peri- 
osteum. 

Crororuus. (From xpotos, pulsus.) Pain- 
ful pulsation. 

Crororuium. (From xporos, the pulse.) 
Painful pulsation. 

CROUP. See Cynanche. 

Crousis. (From kpove, to beat, or pul- 
sate.) Pulsation. 

Crovu'smara. (From xpove, to pulsate.) 
Rheums or defluxions from the head. 

CROWFOOT. See Ranunculus. 


Crowfoot-cranesbill. See Geranium pra- 
tense. 
CRUCIAL. (Crucialis ; from crus, the 


leg.) 1. Cross-like. Some parts of the body 
are so called when they cross one another, 
as the crucial ligaments of the thigh. 

2, A name of the mugweed or crosswort. 

CRUCIA‘LIS. See Crucial. 

CRUCIBLE. ‘(Crucibulum ; from cru- 
cio, to torment: so named, because, in the 
language of old chemists, metals are tor- 
mented in it, and tortured, to yield up their 
powers and virtues.) A chemical vessel 
made mostly of earth to bear the greatest 
heat. They are of various shapes and com- 
position. 

CRUCIFORMIS. Cross-like. Applied 
to leaves, flowers, &c. which have that shape. 

CRU’DITAS. (From crudus, raw.) It 
is applied to undigested substances in the 
stomach, and formerly to humours in the 
body unprepared for concoction. 

CRUICKSHANK, Wirt1am, was born 
at Edinburgh, in 1746. . He was intended 
for the church, and made great proficiency 
in classical learning ; but, showing a partia- 
lity to medicine, he was placed with a sur- 
geon at Glasgow. In 1771, he came to 

London, and was soon after made librarian 
to Dr. William Hunter; and, on the se- 
cession of Mr. Hewson, became assistant, 
and then joint lecturer in anatomy, with the 

octor. He contributed largely to enrich 
the Museum, particularly by his curious in- 
jections of the lympathic vessels. He pub- 
lished, in 1786, a work on. this subject, 
which is highly valued for its correctness. 

In 1795, he communicated to the Royal 
Society an Account of the Regeneration of 
the Nerves ; and the same year published a 
pamphlet on Insensible Perspiration ; and 
in 1797, an Account of Appearances in the 
Ovaria of Rabbits in different Stages of 
Pregnancy. He died in 1800. 

- Crvu’nion. (From kpovvos, a torrent.) A 
medicine mentioned by Aétius, and. named 
+ from the violence of its operation as a diuretic. 
CRU/OR. (From xpvos, frigus, it 
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being that which appears like a coagulure 
as the blood cools.) The red part of the 
blood. See Blood. . 

CRU’RA. The plural of crus. 

Crura cuirorinis. See Clitoris. 

CruRA MEDULLZ oBtonaatm, The roots 
of the medulla oblongata. . 

CRUR#’'US. (From crus, a leg; so 
named, because it covers almost the whole 
foreside of the upper part of the leg -or 
thigh.) Cruralis. A muscle of the leg, - 
situated on the fore-part of the thigh, It 
arises, fleshy, from between the two .tro- - 
chanters of the os femoris, but nearer the 
lesser, firmly adhering to most of the fore- 
part of the os femoris ; and is inserted, ten- 
dinous, into the upper part of the patella,: 
behind the rectus. Its use is to assist the vasti 
and rectus muscles in the extension of the leg. 

CRURAL. (Cruralis; from crus, the 
leg.) Belonging to the crus, leg, or lower. 
extremity. 

CruRAL HERNIA. 

CRURA‘LIS. See Crureus. 

CRUS. 1. The leg. 

2. The root or origin of some parts of 
the body, from their resemblance to a leg or 
root ; as Crura cerebri, Crura cerebelli ; Crura 
of the diaphragm, &c. 

CRU'STA. 1. A shell. 

2. A scab. 

3. The scum or surface of a fluid. 

Crusta tactea. A disease that mostly 
attacks some part of the face of infants at 
the breast. It is known by an eruption of 
broad pustules, full of a glutinous liquor, 
which form white scabs when they are rup- 
tured. It is cured by mineral alteratives. | 

Crusta vittosa. The inner coat of the 
stomach and intestines has been so called. 

Crustuta. (Dim.* of crusta, a shell.) 
A discoloration of the flesh from a bruise, 
where the skin is entire, and covers it over 
like a shell. ' 

Crustumina/tum. (From Crustuminum, 
a town where they grew.) 1. A kind of 
Catherine pear. bakes 

2. A rob or electiary made of this pear 
and apples boiled up with honey. 

Crymo’nrs. (From xpvos, cold.) An 
epithet for a fever, wherein the external parts 
are cold. 

CRYOLITE. A white or yellowish 
brown mineral, composed of alumina, soda, 
and fluoric acid. It is curious and rare, 
and found hitherto only at West Greenland. 

CRYOPHORUS. (From xpvos, cold, 
and depw, to bear.) The frost-bearer, or 
carrier of cold; an elegant instrument in- 
vented by Dr. Wollaston, to demonstrate 
the relation between evaporation at low tem- 
peratures, and the production of cold. 

CRYPSO’RCHIS. (From xpurjw, to 
conceal, and opxis, a testicle.) A term 
applied to a mam-whose testicles are hid in 
the belly, or have not descended into the 
scrotum, 

Ce 


See Hernia cruralis. ' 
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CRY/PTA. (From xputtw, to hide.) 


The little rounded appearances at the end 
of the small arteries of the certical substance 
of the kidneys, that appear as if formed by 
the artery being convoluted upon itself. 

CRYPTOGAMIA. (From kpvurre, to 
eonceal, and yauos, a marriage.) The 
twenty-fourth and last class of the sexual or 
Linnean system of plants, containing several 
numerous genera, in which the parts essential 
to their fructifica‘ion have not been suffici- 
ently ascertained to admit of their being re- 
ferred to the other class. It is divided by 
Linnzus into four orders, Filices, Musci, 
Alse, and Fungi. 

Cryso/rcuis. Kpvoopyis. 1. A retrac- 
tion or retrocession of one of the testicles, 

2. See Crypsorchis. 

CRYSTAL. See Crystallus. 

CRYSTALLINE. (Crystallinus ; from 
its crystal-like appearance.) Crystal-like. 

CrystaLuine tens. <A lentiform pel- 
lucid part of the eye, enclosed ina mem- 
branous capsule, called the capsule of the 
crystalline lens, and situated in a peculiar 
depression in the anterior part of the vitreous 
humour. Its use is to transmit and refract 
the rays of light. See Hye. 

CrysrartyNum. (Frora xpusaAAos, a 
crystal: so called from its transparency. ) 
White arsenic. 

CRYSTALLISATION.  (Crystalliza- 
tio; from crystallus, a crystal.) A property 
by which crystallisable bodies tend to assume 
a regular form, when placed in circum- 
stances favourable to that particular dispo- 
sition of their particles. Almost ali mine- 
tals possess this property, but it is most 
eminent in saline substances. The circum- 
stances which are favourable to the erystal- 
lisation of salts, and without which it cannot 
take place, aretwo: 1. Their particles must 
be divided and separated by a fluid, in order 
that the corresponding faces of those parti- 
cles may meet and unite. 2. In order that 
this union may take place, the fluid which 
separates the integrant parts of the salt must 
he gradually carried off, so that it may no 
longer divide them. 

CRYSTA’LLUS. (Crystallus, i. m. ; 
from xpvos, cold, and seAAw, to contract : 
i. e. contracted by cold into ice.) 1. A 
crystal. ‘“‘ When fluid substances are suffered 
to pass with adequate slowness to the solid 
state, the attractive forces frequently arrange 
their ultimate particles, so as to form re- 
gular polyhedral figures or geometrical 
solids, to which the name of crystals has 
been given. Most of the solids which 
compose.the mineral crust of the earth are 
found in the crystallised state. Thus gra- 
nite consists of crystals of quartz, felspar, and 
‘mica. Even mountain masses like clay- 
slate, havea regular tabulated form. Perfect 
‘mobility among the corpuscles is essential to 
crystallisation. The chemist produces it 

‘either by igneous fusion, or by solution in a 
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liquid. When the temperature ‘is slowly 
lowered in the former case, or the liquid 
slowly abstracted by evaporation in the latter, 
the attractive forces resume the ascendency, 
and arrange the particles in symmetrical 
forms. Mere approximation of the particles, 
however, is not alone sufficient for crystal- 
lisation. A hot saturated saline solution, 
when screened from all agitation, will con~ 
tract by cooling into a volume much smaller 
than what it occupies in the solid state, with. 
out crystallising. Hence the molecules 
must not only be brought within a certain 
limit of each other, for their concreting into 
crystals; but they must also change the 
direction of their poles, from the fluid col- 
location to their position in the solid state. 

This reversion of the poles may be ef- 
fected, 1st, By contact of any part of the 
fluid with a point of a solid, of similar com- 
position, previously formed. 2d, Vibratory 
motions communicated, either from the at- 
mosphere or any other moving body, by 
deranging, however slightly, the fluid polar 
direction, will instantly determine the solid 
polar arrangement, when the balance had been 
rendered nearly even by previous removal 
of. the interstitial fluid. On this principle 
we explain the regular figures which par- 
ticles of dust or iron assume, when they are 
placed on a vibrating plane, in the neigh- 
bourhood of electrised or magnetised bodies. 
3d, Negative or resinous voltaic electricity 
instantly determines the crystalline arrange- 
ment, while positive voltaic electricity coun- 
teracts it. Light also favours crystallisation, 
as is exemplified with camphor dissolved in 
spirits, which crystallises in bright and re- 
dissolves in gloomy weather. 

It might be imagined, that the same body 


would always concrete in the same; or at 


least in a similar crystalline form. This 
position is true, in general, for the salts 
crystallised in the laboratory; and on this 
uniformity of figure, one of the principal 
criteria between different salts depends. 
But even these forms are liable to many 
modifications, from causes apparently slight ; 
and in nature we find frequently the same 
chemical] substance crystallised in forms ap- 
parently very dissimilar. Thus, carbonate 
of lime assumes the form of a rhomboid, of 
a regular hexaédral prism, of a solid ter- 
minated by 12 scalene angles, or of a 
dodecahedron with pentagonal faces, &c. 
Bisulphuret of iron or martial pyrites pro- 
duces sometimes cubes and sometimes 
regular octohedrons, at one time doadeca- 
hedrons with pentagonal faces, at another 
icosahedrons with triangular faces, &c. 
While one and the same substance lends 
itself to so many transformations, we ‘meet 
with very different substances, which present 
absolutely the same form. Thus fluate of 
lime, muriate of soda, sulphuret of iron, 


sulphuret of lead, &c. crystallise in cubes, - 


under certain circumstanges ; .and in other 
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vases, the same‘minerals, as well as sulphate 
of alumina and the diamond, assume the 
form of a regular octohedron, _ 

_ Romé de l’Isle first referred the study of 
crystallisation to, principles conformable to 
observation. He arranged together, as far 
as possible, crystals of the same nature, 
Among the different forms relative to each 
species, he chose one as the most proper, 
from its simplicity, to be regarded as the 
primitive form; and by supposing it trun- 
cated in different ways, he deduced the other 
forms from it, and determined a gradation, a 
series of transitions between this same form 
and that of polyhedrons, which seem to be 
still further removed from it. To the de- 
scriptions and figures which he gave of the 
crystalline forms, he added the results of the 
mechanical measurement of their principal 
angles, and showed that these angles were 
constant in each variety. _ 

The illustrious Bergmann, by endeayour- 
ing to penetrate to the mechanism of the 
structure of crystals, considered the different 
forms relative to one and the same substance 
as produced by a superposition of planes, 
sometimes constant and sometimes variable, 
and decreasing around one and the same 
primitive form. He applied this primary 
idea to a-small number of crystalline forms, 
and verified it with respect to a variety of 
calcareous spar by fractures, which enabled 
him to ascertain the position of the nucleus, 
or of the primitive form, and the successive 
order of the lamine covering this nucleus. 
Bergmann, however, stopped here, and did 
not trouble himself either with determining 
_ the laws of structure, or applying calculation 
toit. It was a simple sketch of the most 
prominent point of view in mineralogy, but 
in which we see the hand of the same master 
who so successfully filled up the outlines of 
chemistry. 

In the researches which Haiiy under 
took, about the same period, on the structure 
of crystals, he proposed combining the form 
and dimensions of integrant molecules with 
simple and regular laws of arrangement, and 
submitting these laws to calculation. This 
work produced a mathematical theory, which 
he reduced to analytical formule, represent- 
ing every possible case, and the application 
_of which to known forms leads to valuations 
of angles, constantly agreeing with ob- 
servation.’’—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

2. An eruption over the body of white 
transparent pustules. 

Cre’pones. (From x/yjiwy, arake.) The 
fibres are so called from their pectinated 
course. 

CreIs, 
in. the plural number, implies those teeth 


_which are called incisores, from their like-— 


ness to a rake. é 
_ CUBE. ORE.  Hexaédral olivenite. 
Wurfelerz of Werner. . A mineral arseniate 
_of iron, of a pistachio-green colour. 


Kreis. A comb or rake. Ctenes, . 
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CUBE SPAR. | See. Anhydrite. 
CUBEB. See Piper cubeba. 
CUBE’BA. (From cubabah; Arab.) See 

Piper cubeba. 

CusBIT#uS EXTERNuS. . An extensor mus- 
cle of the fingers. See Eztensor digitorum 
communis. 

CusBITHUS INTERNUS. 
of the fingers. 
profundus. 

CUBITAL.  (Cubitalis; from cubitus, 
the fore-arm.) Belonging to the fore-arm. 

CusiraLt ARTERY. Arteria cubitalis ; -Ar- 
teria ulnaris. A branch of the brachial that 
proceeds in the fore-arm, and gives off the 
recurrent and inter-osseals, and forms the 
palmary arch, from which arise branches 
going to the fingers, called digitals. 

Cusiran Negve. Nervus cubitalis ; Ner- 
vus ulnaris. It arises from the brachial 
plexus, and proceeds along the ulna. 

CuBITALIs MuscULUS. An extensor mus- 
cle of the fingers. See Extensor. 

CU/BITUS. (From cubo, to lie down ; 
because the ancients used to lie down on 
that part at their meals.) 1. The fore-arm, 
or that part between the elbow and wrist. 

2. The larger bone of the fore-arm is 
called os cubili. See Ulna. 

CUBOI’DES OS. (From xv60s, a cube 
or die, and edos, likeness.) A tarsal bone 
of the foot, so called from its resemblance. 

CUCKOW FLOWER. — See Carda- 
mine. 

CUCU’/BALUS. The name of a herb 
mentioned by Pliny. The name of a genus 
or family of plants in the Linnean system, 
Class, Decandria ; Order, Trigynia. 

CucusBaLus saccirerus. ‘The systematic 
name of the berry-bearing chick-weed, 
which is sometimes used as an emollient 
poultice. 

CucuBALus BEHEN. The systematic name 
of the Behen officinarwm, or spatling poppy, 
formerly used as a cordial and alexipharmic. 

CUCULLA’‘RIS. (From cucullus, a 
hood: so named, because it is shaped like a 
hood.) See Trapezius. 

CUCULLATUS. Hooded. Applied to 
a leaf, when the edges meet in the lower 
part, and expand in the upper, forming a 
sheath or hood, of which the genus Sarca- 
cenia are an example ; to the nectary of the 
aconite tribe, &c. 

CUCU’LLUS. 1. A hood. 

2, An odoriferous cap for the head. 

CUCUMBER. ~~ See Cucumis. 

Cucumber, bitter. See Cucumis colo- 
cynthis. . f 

Cucumber, squirting. See Momordica ela- 
terium. 

Cucumber, 
terium. aie 

CU’CUMIS. (Cucumis, mis. m.; also 
cucumer, ris.; quasi curvimeres,, from their 
curvature.) The cucumber. 1. The name 
of a genus of plants ip the Linnzan system. 

c 2 ; 


A flexor muscle 
See Flemor sublimis, and 


wild. See "Momordica. _ela- 
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Class, Monecia ; Order, Syngenesia. The 
cucumber. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the gar- 
‘den cucumber.. See Cucumis sativus. 

‘Cucumis ‘acristis. See Momordica ela- 
terium. , 

Cucumis ASININUS. 
terium. 

Cucumis co.o¢tyntuis. The systematic 
name for the officinal bitter apple. Colocyn- 
his; Alhandula of the Arabians. Colo- 
soma Bitter apple; Bitter gourd; 

itter cucumber. ‘The fruit, which is the 
medicinal part of this plant, Cwcwmis — 
Soliis multifidis, pomis globosis glabris, of Lin- 
nzus, is imported from Turkey. Its spongy 
membranous medulla or pith, is directed for 
use; it has a nauseous, acrid, and intensely 
bitter taste ; and is a powerful irritating ca- 
thartic. In doses of ten or twelve grains, 
it operates with great vehemence, frequently 
producing violent gripes, bloody stools, and 
disordering the whole system. It is recom- 
mended in various complaints, as worms, 
mania, dropsy, epilepsy, &c. ; but is seldom 
resorted to, except where other more mild 
remedies ‘have been used without success, 
and then only in the form of the extractum 
colocynthidis compositum, and the pilule ex 
colocynthide cum aloé of the pharmacopeeias. 

‘Cucumis meto. ‘The ‘systematic name 
ofthe melon plant. Melo. Musk melon. 
‘This fruit, when ripe, has a delicious re- 
frigerating taste, but must be eaten moder- 
ately, with pepper, or some aromatic, as all 
this class of fruits are obnoxious to the 
stomach, producing spasms and colic. The 
seeds possess mucilaginous qualities. 

Cucumis sativus. The systematic name 
of the cucumber plant. Cucumis. Cucumis— 
foliorum angulis rectis; pomis oblongis sca- 
bris of . Linneus. It is ‘cooling and aperient, 
but very apt to disagree with bilious 
stomachs. It should always be eaten with 
pepper and oil. ‘The seeds were formerly 
used medicinally. 

CucuMIs SYLVESTRIS. 
elaterium. 

-Cy’curua. Ahood. An odoriferous cap 
for the head, composed of aromatic drugs. 
~  CUCURBITA. (4 curvitate, accord- 
ung to Scaliger, the first syllable “being 
doubled ; asin Cacula, Populus, &c.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Monecia; Order, Synge- 
nesia. The pumpion. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon gourd. See Cucurbita pepo. 

3. A chemical  sedepe vessel, shaped like 
a gourd. 

Cucursita citrutius.. The systematic 
name of the water-melon plant. Citrudlus ; 
_Angura; Jace brasilientibus; Tetranguria. 

_ Sicilian citrul, or water-melon. ‘The seeds 


See .Momordica ela- 


See Momordica 


of this plant, Cucurbita — foliis multipartitis 


of Linnzus, were formerly used medicinally, 
but new only to reproduce the plant. 


‘Indies. 
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Water-melon i is cooling “and ‘somewhat nu= 
tritious; but so soorw begins to ferment, as 
to prove highly noxious to some stomachs, 
and bring on spasms, diarrhceas, cholera, 
colics, Re. 

an LAGENARIA. The systematic 
name of. the bottle-gourd plant. See Cur- 


‘bita pepo. 


Cucursrra rrro. The systematic name of 
the common pumpion or gourd. Cucurbita. 
The seeds of this plant, Cucurbita — folus 
lobatis, pomis levibus, are used indifferently 
with those of the Cucurbita lagenaria — fo- 
his subangulatis, tomentosis, basi ‘subtus biglan- 
dutosis ; pomis lignosis. They contain a 
large proportion of oil, which may be made 
into emulsions ; but is superseded by that 
of sweet almonds. 

CucurBITAcEs, (From cucurbiia, a 
gourd.) The name of an order of Lin- 
nzus’s Fragments of a Natural Method con- 
sisting of plants which resemble the gourd. 

CUCURBI'TINUS. Aspecies of worm, 
so called from its resemblance ,to the seed 
of the gourd. See Tenia. 

CUCURBI’TULA. (A diminutive of 
cucurbita, a gourd; so called from its shape. } 
A cupping-glass. 

CucursituLa cRuENTA. A cupping-glass, 
with scarification to procure blood. 

CucursiruLa cum Ferro. A cupping- 
glass, with scarification to draw out blood. 

CucursiruLta siccae A cupping-glass, 
without scarification. 

CUEMA. (From kvw, to carry in the 
womb.) The conception, or rather, as Hip- 
pocrates signifies by this word the complete 
rudiments of the foetus. 

Cunsr'cio. A sort of stranguary, or 
rather heat of urine. 

Curtta’wan. See Laurus culilawan.* — 

CULINARY. ‘(Culinarius, from. cu- 
lina, a kitchen.) Any thing belonging to 
the kitchen, as salt, pot-herbs, &c. 

CULLEN, Wit11aM, was born at Tat 
nark, Scotland, in 1712, of respectable, but 
not wealthy parents. After the usual school 
education, he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
and apothecary at Glasgow, and then made 
several. voyages as surgeon to the West 
He afterwards settled in practice 
at Hamilton, and formed a connection with 
the celebrated William Hunter; but their 
business being scanty, they agreed to pass a 
winter alternately at some university. Cul- 
len went first to Edinburgh, and attended 
the classes so diligently, that he was soon 
after able to commence teacher. Hunter 
came the next winter to London, and en- 
gaged as assistant in the dissecting-room 
of Dr. William Douglas, who was so pleased 
with his assiduity and talent, as to offer him 
but though the 
partnership with Cullen was thus dissolved, 
they continued ever after a friendly corre- 
spondence. Cullen had the good fortune, 
while at Hamilton, to assist the Duke of 
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Argyle in some chemical pursuits: and 
still more of being sent for to the Duke of 
Hamilton, in a sudden alarming illness, 
which. he speedily relieved by his judicious 
treatment, and gained the entire approbation 
of Dr. Clarke, who afterwards arrived. 
About the same time he married the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring clergyman, who hore 
him several children. In 1746 he took the 
degree of doctor in medicine, and was ap - 
pointed teacher of chemistry at Glasgow. 
His talents were peculiarly fitted for this 
office ; his systematic genius, distinct enun- 
ciation, lively manner, and extensive knuw- 
ledge of the subject, rendered his lectures 
highly interesting. In the mean time his 
reputation as a physician increased, so that. 
that he was consulted in most difficult cases. 
In 1751 he was chosen professor in medi- 
cine to the universiiy ; and five years after 
the chemical chair at Edinburgh was offered. 
him, on the death of Dr. Plummer, which 
was too advantageous to be refused. He 
soon became equally popular there, and his 
class increased, so as to exceed that of any 
other professor, : except the anatomical. 
This success was owing not only to his assi- 
duity, and his being so well qualified for the 
office, but also in a great measure to the 
kindness which he showed to his pupils, and 
partly to the new Views on the Theory of 
Medicine, which he occasionally introduced 
into his lectures. He appears also about 
this time to have given Clinical Lectures 
at the Infirmary. On the death of Dr. 
Alston, Lecturer on the Materia Medica, he 
was appointed to succeed him: and six 
years afterwards, jointly with Dr. Gregory, 
to lecture on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, when he resigned the Chemical 
Chair to his pupil, Dr. Black. Dr. Gre- 
gory having died the following year, he 
continued the Medical Lectures alone, till 
within a few months of his death, which 
happened in February 1790, in his. seventy- 
seventh year ; and he is said, even at the last, 
to have shown no deficiency in his delivery, 
nor in his memory, being accustomed to 
lecture from short notes. His Lectures on 
the Materia Medica being surreptitiously 
printed, he obtained an injunction against 
their being issued, until he had corrected 
them, which was accomplished in 1772: but 
they were afterwards much improved, and 
appeared in 1789, in two quarto volumes. 
Fearing a similar fate to his Lectures on 
Medicine, he published an outline of them 
in 1784, in four volumes, octavo, entitled 
«“ First Lines of the Practice of Physic.” 
He wrote also the “ Institutions of Medi- 
cine,’’ in one volume, octavo:, and a “ Letter 
to Lord Cathcart, on the Recovery of 
drowned Persons.’? But his most celebrated 
work is his ‘ Synopsis Nosologize Metho- 
dicz,’’ successively improved in different 
editions ; the fourth, published in 1785, in 
two octavo volumes, contains the Systems of 
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other Nosologists till that period, followed by 
his own, which certainly, as a practical ‘ar ~ 
rangement of diseases, greatly surpasses. 
them. 

CULMUS. Culm. Straw. The stem of 
grasses, rushes, and plants nearly allied to 
them. It bears both leaves and flowers, and 
its nature is more easily understood than 
defined. Its varieties are, * 

1. Culmus teres, round ; 
uliginosa. 

2. C. tetragonus; as in Festuca ovina 

3. C. triangularis ; as in Eriocaulon tri- 
angulare. 

4. C.. capillaris ; asin Scirpus capillaris. 

5. C. prostratus ; asin Agrostis canina. 

6. C. repens ; as in Agrostis stolonifera. 

7. Cy nudus, as in Carer montana. 

8. C. enodis, without joints ; as in Juncus 
conglomeratus. 

9. C.articulatus, jointed; asin Agrostisalba. 

10. C. geniculatus, bent like the knee ; as 
in Alopecurus geniculatus. 

It is also either solid or hollow, rough or 
smooth, sometimes hairy or downy, scarcely 
woolly. 

CuLMIFER 4. 
soft stems. 

CULPEPER, Nicuotas, was the som 
of a clergyman, who put him apprentice to 
an apothecary; after serving his time, he 
settled in Spitalfields, London, about the 
year 1642. In the troubles prevailing at 
that period, he appears to have favoured the 
Puritans; but his decided warfare was with. 
the College of Physicians, whom he accuses. 
of keeping the people in ignorance, like the, 
Popish clergy.. He therefore published a. 
translation of their Dispensary, with prac- 
tical remarks; also a Herbal, pointing out;, 
among other matters, under what planet the 
plants should be gathered ; and a directory 
to midwives, showing the method of insuring 
ahealthy progeny, &c. These works were 
for sometime popular. He diedin 1654. 

CU’/LTER. (From colo, to cultivate. > 

1. A knife or shear. 

2. The third lobe of the liver is so called 
from its supposed resemblance. 


as in Carer 


Plants which have smooth. 


CU’LUS. (From xovdos.) ‘The anus or 
fundament. . 
Cu’mamus. See Piper cubeba. 


CUMIN. See Cuminum. 

CU/MINUM. (From «vw, to bring 
forth; because it was said to cure sterility.,) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Heptandria; Or- 
der, Digynia. The cumin plant. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the cumin, 
plant. See Cuminum cyminum. 

CumMiINnuM 2THIoPIcuM. A name for the 
ammi verum. See Sison ammi. 

Cuminum cyminumM. ‘The systematic | 
name of the cumin plant. Cuminum; Feni- . 
culum orientale. A native of Egypt and . 
Ethiopia, but cultivated in Sicily and Malta, _ 
from whence it is brought to us. The seeds. 
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of cumin, which are the only part of the 
plant.in use, have a bitterish taste, accom- 
panied “with an aromatic flavour, but not 
agreeable. 
other seeds for external use in discussing in- 
dolent tumours, as the encysted scrophulous, 
&c. and give name both toa plaster and 
eataplasm in the pharmacopeeias. 

Cunea’pis suturna. The suture by which 
the os sphenoides is joined to the os frontis. 

CUNEIFORMIS. 
wedge, and forma, likeness.) Cuneiform, 
wedge-like. Applied. to bones, leaves, &c. 
which are broad and abrupt at the extremity. 
See Sphenoid bone; Tarsus, and Carpus ; 
Leaf; Petalum. 

Cunr’otus. (From cuneo, to wedge.) A 
crooked tent to put into a fistula. 

Cup of the flower. See Calyx. 

CUPEL. (Kuppel, a cup, German.) 
Copeila ; Catellus cinereus ; Cineritium ; Pa- 
tella doctmastica ; Testa probatrix, explora- 
trix, or docimastica. A shallow earthen 
vessel like a cup, made of phosphate of 
lime, which suffers the baser metals to pass 
through it, when exposed to heat, and re- 
tains the pure metal. This process is termed. 
cupellation. 

CUPELLATION. Cupellatio. The 
purifying of perfect metals by means of an 

addition of lead, which, at a due heat, be- 
comes vitrified, and promotes the vitrifica- 
tion and calcination of such imperfect 
metals as may be in the mixture, so that 
these last are carried off in the fusible glass 
that is formed, and the perfect metals are 
left nearly pure. The name of this operation 
is taken from the vessels made use of, which 
are called cupels. 

Cu’rHos. Kovgos. Light. When applied 
to aliments, it imports their being easily 
digested ; when to distempers, that they are 
mild. 

CUPRE’SSUS. (So called, amo ‘ov 
KUELY Trapioous Tous aKpewovas, because it pro- 
duces equal branches.) Cypress. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Monecia; Order, 
Monadelphia. ‘The cypress-tree. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the cypress 
tree. See Cupressus sempervirens. 

CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS. ‘The system- 
‘atic name of the cupressus of the shops. 
Cupressus—foliis imbricatis sguamis guadran- 
gulis, of Linnzus; called also cyparissus. 
Every part of the plant abounds with a bit- 
ter, aromatic, terebinthinate fluid; and is 
said to be a remedy against intermittents. 
Its wood is extremely durable, and consti- 
tutes the cases.of Egyptian mummies. 

Cupri AMMONIATI LIQUOR. Solution of 
ammoniated copper. Agua cupri ammoniati 
of Pharm. Lond. 1787, and formerly called 
Aqua sapphirina. Take of ammoniated cop- 
per, a drachm ; distilled water, a pint. Dis- 
solve the ammoniated copper in the water, and 
filter the solution through paper. This’ pre- 
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paration is employed by surgeons for cleans- 
ing foul ulcers, and disposing them to heal. 

Curr rusico. Verdigris. 

Curri sutras. Vitriolum cupri; Vitrio- 
lum ceruleum ; Vitriolum Romanum ; Cu- 
prum vitriolatum. Sulphate of copper. It 
possesses acrid and styptic qualities ; is 
esteemed as a tonic, emetic, adstringent, and 
escharotic, and is exhibited internally in the 
cure of dropsies, hemorrhages, and as a 
speedy emetic. Externally it is applied to 
stop hzemorrhages, to hemorrhoids, leucor- 
rhoea, phagedéenic ulcers, proud flesh, and 
condylomata. . 

CU’'PRUM. (Quasi es Cyprium: so 
called from the island of Cyprus, whence it 
was formerly brought.) See Copper. 

' Currum AmMontAcALE. See Cuprums 
ammoniatum. 

CurruM aMMONIATUM. Cuprum ammo- 
niacale. Ammoniated copper. Ammoniacal 
sulphate of copper. Take of sulphate of 
copper, half an ounce; subearbonate of 
ammonia, six drachms ; rub them together ir 
a glass mortar ; till the effervescence ceases ; 
then dry the ammoniated copper, wrapped 
up in bibulous paper, by a gentle heat. 
In this process the carbonic acid is expelled 
from the ammonia, which forms a triple 
compound with the sulphuric acid and oxide 
of copper. This preparation is much milder 
than the sulphate of copper. It is found 
to produce tonic and astringent effects on 
the human body. Its principal internal 
use has been in epilepsy, and other obstinate 
spasmodic diseases, given in doses of half a 
grain, gradually increased to five grains or 
more, two or three times a day. — For its 
external application, see Cupri ammoniati 
lequor. 

CurkuM VITRIOLATUM. 
phas. 

CUPULA. An accidental part of a 
seed, being a rough ealyculus, surrounding 
the lower part of a gland, as that of the oak, 
of which it is the cup. 

Cura avanacea. <A decoction of oats 
and succory roots, in which a little nitre and 
sugar were dissolved, was formerly used in 
fevers, and was thus named. 

Cu’rcas. See Jatropha curcas. 

Cu’rcutio. (From karkarah, Hebrew.) 
The throat and the aspera arteria. 

Cu’rcum. See Cheledonium majus. 

CURCU/MA. (From the Arabic cur- 
cum, or hercum.) Turmeric. 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Monandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the tur- 
meric-tree. See Curcuma longa. 

Curcuma tonca. The systematic name 
of the turmeric plant. Crocus Indicus; Terra 
marita ; Cannacorus radice croceo; Curcume 
rotunda; Mayella; Kua kaha of the In- 
dians. Curcuma— foliis lanceolatis ; nervis 
lateralibus numerossimis of Linneus. The 
‘Arabians call every root'of a saffron colour 
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by the name of curcum. The root of this 
plant is imported here in its dried state from 
the East Indies, in various forms. Exter- 
nally itis of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, 
solid, ponderous, and the inner substance of 
a deep saffron or gold colour: its odour is 
somewhat fragrant ; to the taste it is bitter- 
ish, slightly acrid, exciting a moderate de- 
gree of warmth in the mouth, ard on being 
chewed, it tinges the saliva yellow. It is an 
ingredient in the composition of. Curry 
powder, is valuable as a dyeing drug, and 
furnishes a chemical test of the presence of 


uncombined alkalies. It is now veryseldom (fé 


used medicinally, but retains a place in our 
pharmacopeeias. 

Curcuma rotunpa. See Curcwma longa. 

CURD. The coagulum, which separates 
from milk, upon the addition of acid or other 
substances. 

Curled leaf. See Leaf. ~ 

CU’RMI. (From kepaw, to mix.) Ale. 
A drink made of barley, according to Dios- 
corides. 

CURRANT. See Ribes. 

Cu'rsuma. Curtuma. The Ranwncu- 
dus ficaria of Linnzus, 

Cursu’ta. (Corrupted from cassuta, ka- 
suth, Arabian.) The root of the Gentiana 
purpurea of Linnzus. 

Curva’tor coccyeis. A muscle bending 
the coccyx. See Coccygeus. 

CURVATUS. ® From curvus, a curve.) 
Curvate, bent. Applied to the form of a pepo 
or gourd seed-vessel; as in Cucwime 
Jlexuosus. 

CUSCU’TA. (According to Linnzus, 
a corruption from the Greek Kaovias, or 
Kaédvlas, which is from the Arabic Chessuth, 
or Chasuth.). Dodder. 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Tetrandria ; Order, Digynia. 

~2.. The pharmacopeeial name of dodder of 
thyme. See Cuscuta epithymum. 

Cuscura EpiruyMuM. The systematic 
name of dodder of thyme. Epithymum. 
Cuscuta — foliis sessilibus, quinquifidis, 
bracteis obvallatis:. A parasitical plant, 
possessing a strong disagreeable smell, and 
a pungent taste, very durable in the mouth. 
Recommended in melancholia, as cathartics. 

Cuscuta EUROPA. The systematic 
name of a species of dodder of thyme. 
Cuscuta — foribus sessilibus, of Linnzeus. 

CUSPA’RIA. The name given by 
Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland to a genus 
of plants in which is the tree we obtain the 
Angustura bark from. 

Cusparia resniruca. This is the tree 
said to yield the bark called Angustura — 
Cortex cusparie, and imported from Angus- 
tura in South America. Its external ap- 
pearances vary considerably. The best is 
not fibrous, but hard, compact, and of a 
yellowish-brown colour, and externally of a 
whitish hue. When reduced into powder, 
it resembles that of Indian rhubarb. It is 
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very generally employed as a febrifuge 
tonic, and adstringent. While some deny 
its virtue in curing intermittents, by many 
it is preferred to the Peruvian bark; and it 
has been found useful in diarrhoea, dyspep- 
sia, and scrofula. It was thought to be the 
bark of the Brucea antidysenterica, or fer= 
ruginea. Willdenow suspected it, to be the 
Magnalia plumieri; but Humboldt. and 
Bonpland, the celebrated travellers in South 
America, have ascertained it to belong to 
a tree not before known, and which they 
promise to describe by the name of Cusparia 
ebrifuga. en 
CUSPIDA’TUS. (From cuspis, a 
point.) 1. Four of the teeth are called. 
cuspidati, from their form. See Teeth. 

2. Sharp-pointed. Applied to leaves which 
are tipped with a spine, as in thistles. See 
Leaf. 

CU’SPIS. (From cuspa, Chaldean, a 
shell, or bone, with which. spears were 
formerly pointed.) 1. The glans penis was 
so called, from its likeness to the point of a 
spear. vi 

2, The name of a bandage. 

Cou’sros ocut1. An instrument to fix the 
eye during an operation. . 

Cura’Maunus. (From cutis, the skin, and 
ambulo, to walk.)' 1. A Cutaneous worm. 

2. Scorbutic itching. 

CUTANEOUS. (Cutancus ; from cutis, 
the skin.) Belonging to the skin. 

Cura’Neus muscuLus. See Platysmea 
myoides. 

CUTICLE. Cuticula. (A diminutive 
of cutis, the skin.) Epidermis. Scarf- 
skin. A thin, pellucid, insensible mem- 
brane, of a white colour, that covers and. 
defends the true skin, with whieh it is con- 
nected by the hairs, exhaling and inhaling 
vessels, and the rete mucosum. 

CUTICULA. See Cuticle. 

CU'TIS. (Cutis, tis. fem.) See Skin. 

Curis ansErina. The rough state the skin 
is sometimes thrown into from the action of 
cold, or other cause, in which it looks like 
the skin of the goose. 

Cuzs vera. The true skin under the 
cuticle. 

CYANIA. The trivial name in Good’s 
arrangement of diseases of a species called 
Exangia cyania, or blue skin. Class, He- 
matica; Order, Struma. 

CYANIC ACID. Acidwm cyanicum. 
See Prussic acid. 

CYANITE. Kyanite. Disthene of 
Haiiy. A mineral of a Berlin blue colour, 
found in India and Europe. 

CYANOGEN. (From «vavos, blue, and 
ywoua, to form.) Production of blue. See 
Prussine. . 

CY’ANUS. (Kvavos, czrulean, or sky- 
blue; so called from its colour.) Blue- 
See Centauria cyanus. : 

CY/AR. (From rew, to pour out.) 
1. The lip of a vessel. 
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2. The eye of a needle. 

3. The orifice of the internal ear, from its 
likeness to the eye of a needie. *- 

Cya’sma. Spots on the skin of pregnant 
women. 

Cratui'scus. (From xvafos, a cup.) 
The hollow part of a probe, formed in the 
shape of a small spoon, as an ear-picker, 


Cy‘srtos. See Cubitus. 
Cy’zitum. See Cubitus. 
Cy’zirus. See Cubitus. 
Cyzor'pEs. See Cuboides. 


CYCAS. (Kuxas, of Theophrastus. The 
name of a palm, said to grow in Ethiopia. ) 
The name of a genus of plants, one of the 
Palme pinnatifolie, of Linnzus ; but after- 
wards removed by him to the felices. 

Cycas circinatis. The systematic name 
of a palm-tree which affords a sago, called 
also Sagus ; Sagu : —a dry fecula, obtained 
from the pith of this palm, in the islands of 
Java, Molucca, and the Philippines. . The 
same substance is also brought from the 
West Indies, but it is inferior to that brought 
from the East. Sago becomes soft and 
transparent by boiling in water, and forms 
a light and agreeable liquid, much recom- 
mended in febrile, phthisical and calculous 
disorders, &c. To make it palatable, it is 
customary to add to it, when boiled or soft- 
ened with water, some lemon juice, sugar 
and wine. 

Cy’crum. (From xvkaw, to mix.) Cy- 
ceon. A mixture of the consistence of pap. 

Cy'cima. (From rvkaw, to mix.) So 
called from the mixture of the ore with lead, 
by which litharge is made. 

CY'CLAMEN. (From kvuxaos, circular ; 
either on account of the round form of the 
leaves, or of the roots.) Cyclamen. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the sow- 
bread.. See Cyclamen Europeum. 

CycLAMEN EURorzuM. The systematic 


name of the sow-bread. <Arthanita of the 


pharmacopeeias. The root is a drastic purge 
and errhine ; and by the common people it 
has been used to procure abortion, 

Cyciui'scus. (From «vuxaos,acircle.) An 
instrument in the form of a half-moon, for- 
merly used for scraping rotten bones, 

Cycti'smus. (From kukAos, a circle.) A 
lozenge. 


CyctorHo/xia. (From «kvxdos, a circle, 


and @epw, to bear.) The circulation of the - 


blood, or other fluids. i 

Cycto’rion. (From kvkdow, to surround, 
and wy, the eye.) The white of the eye. 

CY’CLOS. Cyclus. <Acircle. Hip- 
pocrates uses this word to signify the cheeks, 

vand the orbits of the eyes. 

Cyctus mMetasyneriticus. <A long pro- 
tracted course of remedies, persisted in with 
‘a view of restoring the particles of the body 
to such a state as-is necessary to health, 
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CYDO'NIA. (From Cydon, a town in 


Crete, where the tree grows wild. The 
2 § 
quince-tree. See ‘Pyrus cydonia. 

Cypoxnium MaLuM. . The quince. See 


Pyrus cydonia.* 
 CYEMA. (From Kuw, to bring forth.) 
Parturition. 

Crur'cunis. (From «vac, a cup.) A 
gallipot or vessel to hold medicines. 

Cylindrical Leaf. See Leaf. 

CYLYNDRUS. (From «vam, tos roll 
round.) A cylinder. A tent for a wound, 
equal at the top and bottom. 

Cytto’sis. (From kvAAow, to make lame. ) 
A tibia or leg bending outwards. 

Cy’Lus. (From kvAdAow, to make lame.) 
In Hippocrates, it is one affected with a 
kind of luxation, which bends outwards, 
and is hollowed inward. Such a defect in 
the tibia is called Cyllosis, and the person te 
whom it belongs, is called by the Latins 
Varus, which term is opposed to Valgus. 

CYMA. Acyme. A species of in- 
florescence of plants, consisting of several 
flower-stalks, all springing from ¢ one centre 
or point, but each stalk is variously sub- 
divided; and in this last respect, a cyme 
differs essentially from an umbel, the 
subdivisions of the latter being formed 
like its primary divisions, of several stalks 
springing from one point. ‘This difference 
is of great importance in nature. The 
mode of inflorescence’ agrees also with a 
corymbus in general aspect ; but in the latter 
the primary stalks have no common centre, 
though the partial ones may sometimes be 
umbellate, whieh last case is otis the 
reverse of a cyme. 

From its division into primary stalks or 
branches, it is distinguished into, 

1. Trifid; asin Sedum acre. 

2. Quadrifid; asin Crassula rubens. 

3. Tripartite, having three lesser cymes 5 
as in Sambucus ebulus. 

4. Quingutpartite ; 
gra. . 
5. Sessile, or without stalk; as in Gnra- 
phaliwm frutescens. 

Comus sanguinea and sericea afford ex- 
amples of the Cyma nuda. 

Cymatoprs. Is applied by Galen and 
others to an unequal fluctuating pulse. 

Cy’sipa. (From xuu6os, hollow.) A 
boat, pinnace, or skiff. A bone of the wrist 
is so called, from its supposed likeness to a 
skiff. See Naviculare os. 

CYMBIFORMIS. (From cymba, a 
boat or skiff, and forma, likeness.) Skiff 
or boat-like. Applied to the stir; of the 
Calendula officinalis. ' 

CY’MINUM. See Cuminum. 

CYMOPHANE. See Chrysoberyl. 

Cymosus. . Having the character - of 
acyme. Applied to aggregate flowers. 

CYNA’NCHE. (fr rom’ kuwy, a dog, 
and awyxw, to suffocate, or strangle; so 
called from dogs being ‘said to’ be subject to 
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it.) Sore throat. A genus of disease in 


the class Pyrexie, and order Phlegmasic of - 


Cullen. It is known by pain and redness 
of the throat, attended with a difficulty of 
swallowing and breathing. 

The species of this disease are ; — 

1. Cynanche trachealis; Cynanche laryn- 
gea; Suffocatio stridula ; Angina perniciosa ; 
Asthma infantum ; Cynanche stridula ; Mor- 
bus strangulatorius; Catarrhus suffocatius; 
Barbadensis ; Angina polyposa sive membra- 
maceae Thecroup. A disease that mostly 
attacks infants, who are suddenly seized with 
a difficulty of breathing and a crouping 


noise: it is an inflammation of the mucous 


membrane of the trachea that induces the 
secretion of a very tenacious coagulable 
lymph, which lines the trachea and bronchia, 
and impedes respiration. The croup does 
not appear to be contagious, whatever some 
physicians may think to the contrary ; but it 
sometimes prevails epidemically. It seems, 
however, peculiar to some families; and a 
child having once been attacked, is very 
liable to its returns. It is likewise pecu- 
liar to young children, and has never been 
known to attack a person arrived at the age 
of puberty. 

The application of cold seems to be the 
general cause which produces this disorder, 
and therefore it occurs more frequently in 
the winter and spring, than in the other 
seasons. It has been said, that it is most 
prevalent near the sea-coast; but it is fre- 
quently met with in inland situations, and 
particularly those which are marshy. 

Some days previous to an attack of the 
disease, the child appears drowsy, inactive, 
and fretful ; the eyes are somewhat suffused 
and heavy; and there is a cough, which, 
from the first, has a peculiar shrill sound ; 
this, in the course of two days, becomes 
more violent and troublesome, and likewise 
more shrill. Every fit,of coughing agitates 
the patient very much; the face is flushed 
and swelled, the eyes are protuberant, a 
‘general tremor takes place, and there is a 
-kind of convulsive endeavour to renew re- 
spiration at the close of each fit. As the 
disease advances, a constant difficulty of 
breathing prevails, accompanied sometimes 
with a swelling and inflammation in the 
tonsils, uvula, and velum pendulum palati ; 
and the head is thrown back, in the agony 
of attempting to escape suffocation. There 
is not only an unusual sound produced by 
the cough, (something between the yelping 
and barking of adog,) but respiration is 
performed with a hissing noise, as if the 
trachea was closed up by some slight spongy 
substance. The cough is generally dry; 
but if any thing is spit up, it has either a 
-purulent appearance, or seems to consist of 
films resembling portions of a membrane. 
Where great nausea and frequent retchings 
prevail, coagulated matter of the same nature 
_is brought up. With these symptoms, there 
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is much thirst, and uneasy sense of heat over 
the whole body, a continual inclination to 
change from place to place, great restlessness, 
and frequency of the pulse. 

In an advanced stage of the disease, 
respiration becomes more stridulous, and is 
performed with still greater difficulty, be- 
ing repeated at longer periods, and with 
greater exertions, until at last it ceases 
entirely. 

The croup generally proves fatal by suf- 
focation, induced either by spasm affecting 
the glottis, or by a quantity of matter 
blocking up by the trachea or bronchia ; 
but when it terminates in health, it is by a 
resolution of the inflammation, by a ceasing 
of the spasms, and by a free expectoration of 
the matter exuding from the trachea, or of 
the crusts formed there. 

The disease has, in a few instances, ter- 
minated fatally within twenty-four hours 
after its attack; but it more usually hap- 
pens, that where it proves fatal, it runs on 
to the fourth or fifth day. Where consider- 
able portions of the membranous films, 
formed on the surface of the trachea, are 
thrown up, life is sometimes protracted for 
a day or two longer than would otherwise 
have happened. 

Dissections of children who have died of 
the croup, have mostly shown a preternatural 
membrane, lining the whole internal surface 
of the upper part of the trachea, which may 
always be easily separated from the proper 
membrane. There is likewise usually found 
a good deal of mucus, with a mixture of 
pus, in the trachea and its ramifications. 

The treatment of this disease must be 
conducted on the strictly antiphlogistic plan. 
It will commonly be proper, where the pa- 
tient is not very young, to begin by taking 
blood from the arm, or the jugular vein ; se- 
veral leeches should be applied along the 
fore part of the neck. It will then be right 
to give a nauseating emetic, ipecacuanha 
with tartarized antimony, or with squill in 
divided doses ; this may be followed up by 
cathartics, diaphoretics, digitalis, &c. Large 
blisters ought to be applied near the affected 
part, and a discharge kept up by savine ce- 
rate, or other stimulant dressing. Mercury, 
carried speedily to salivation, has in several 
instances arrested the progress of the disease, 
when it appeared proceeding to a fatal ter- 
mination. As the inflammation is declining, 
it is very important that free expectoration 
should take place; this may be promoted by 
nauseating medicines, by inhaling steam, 
and by stimulating gargles ; for which the 
decoction of seneka is particularly recom- 
mended. Where there is much wheezing, 
an occasional emetic may relieve the patient 
considerably, and under symptoms of threat- 
ening suffocation, the operation of broncho- 
Should fits 
of spasmodic difficulty of breathing occur in 


‘the latter periods of the disease, opium joined 
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with diaphoretics would be most likely to do: 


good. ~ 

2. Cynanche tonsillaris. The inflamma- 
tory quincy, called also angina inflamma- 
toria. Inthis complaint, the inflammation 
principally occupies the tonsils; but often 
extends through the whole mucous membrane 
of the fauces, so as essentially to interrupt 
the speech, respiration, and deglutition of 
the patient. 

The causes which usually give rise to it 
are, exposure to cold, either from sudden vi- 
cissitudes of weather, from being placed in 
a partial current of air, wearing damp linen, 
sitting in wet rooms, or getting wet in the 
feet ; all of which may give a sudden check 
to perspiration, It principally attacks those 
of a full and plethoric habit, and is chiefly 
confined to cold climates, occurring usually 
in the spring and autumn ; whereas the ul- 
cerated sore throat chiefly attacks those of a 
weak irritable habit, and is most prevalent 
in warm climates. The former differs from 
the latter likewise in not being contagious. 
In many people there seems to be a particu- 
lar tendency to this disease ; as from every 
considerable application of cold it is readily 
induced.. 

An inflammatory sore throat discovers it- 
self by a difficulty of swallowing and breath- 
ing, accompanied by a redness and tumour 
in one or both tonsils, dryness of the throat, 
foulness of the tongue, lancinating pains in 
the parts affected, a frequent but difficult 
excretion of mucus, and some small degree 
of fever, As the disease advances, the diffi- 
culty of swallowing and breathing becomes 
greater, the speech is very indistinct, the 
dryness of the throat and thirst increases, the 
tongue swells and is incrusted with a dark 
fur, and the pulse is full and frequent. In 
some cases, a few white, sloughy spots are 
to be observed on the tonsils. If the inflam- 
mation proceeds to such a height as to put a 
total stop to respiration, the face will become 
livid, the pulse will sink, and the patient 
will quickly be destroyed. 

The chief danger arising from this species 
of quincy is, the inflammation occupying 
both tonsils, and proceeding to such a de- 
gree as to prevent a sufficient quantity of 
nourishment fer the support of nature from 
being taken, or to occasion suffocation ; but 
this seldom happens, and its usual termina- 
tion is either in resolution or suppuration. 
When proper ‘steps are adopted, it will in 
general readily go off by the former. . 

Where the disease has proved fatal by suf- 
foeation, little more than a highly inflamed 
state of the parts affected, with some morbid 
phenomena in the head, have been observed 
on dissection. 

This is usually a complaint not requiring 
very active treatment. If, however, the in- 
flammation run high, in a tolerably strong 
and plethoric adult, a moderate quantity of 
blood should be drawn from the arm, or the 
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jugular vein: but still more’ frequently 
leeches will be required; or scarifying the 
tonsils may afford more effectual relief. An. 
emetic will often be very beneficial, some- 
times apparently check the progress of the 
complaint : likewise cathartics must be em- 
ployed, diaphoretics, and the general anti- 
phlogistic regimen. A blister to the throat, or 
behind the neck, sometimes has a very excel- 


- lent effect: but in milder cases, the linimen- 


tum ammoniz, or other rubefacient applica- 
tion, applied every six or eight hours, and 
wearing flannel round thethroat, may produce 
a sufficient determination from the part affect- 
ed. The use of proper gargles generally con- 
tributes materially to the cure. If there be 
much tension and pain in the fauces, a solu- 
tion of nitrate of potassa will be best ; other- 
wise dilute acids, a weak solution of alum, 
&c. Should the disease proceed to suppur- 
ation, warm emollient gargles ought to be 
employed, and perhaps similar external ap- 
plications may be:of some service: but it is 
particularly important to make an early 
opening into the abscess for the discharge of 
the pus. When deglutition is prevented by 
the tumefaction of the tonsils, it is recom- 
mended to exhibit nutritious clysters; and 
when suffocation is threatened, an emetic, or 
inhaling zther, may cause a rupture of the 
abscess, or this may be opened ; but if relief 
be not thereby obtained, bronchotomy will 
become necessary. 

3. Cynanche pharyngea. This species is 
so called when the pharynx is chiefly affected. 
Dr. Wilson, in his Treatise on Febrile Dis- 
eases, includes in his definition of cynanche 
tonsillaris, that of cynanche < pharyngea. 
These varieties of cynanche differ consider- 
ably when they are exquisitely formed. But 
the one is seldom present in any considera- 
ble degree, without being attended with 
more or less of the other. Dr. Cullen de- 
clares, indeed, that he never saw a case of 
true cynanche pharyngea; thai is, a case in 
which the inflammation was confined to the 
pharynx ; it constantly spread in a greater 
or less degree to the tonsils and neighbour- 
ing parts. Besides, the mode of treatment 
is, in almost every instance, the same in both 
cases. And if we admit the cynanche pha- 
ryngea to be a distinct variety, we must ad- 
mit another, the cynanche cesophagea; for 
inflammation frequently attacks the cesopha- 
gus, and is sometimes even confined to it. 

4. Cynanche parotidea. The mumps. A 
swelling on the cheek and under the jaw, 
extending over the neck, from inflammation 
of the parotid and other salivary glands, ren- 
dering deglutition, or even respiration, some- 
times difficult, declining the fourth day. 
Epidemic and contagious, 

The disease is subject to a metastasis oc- 


ccasionally, in females to the mamme, in 


males to the testes; and ina few instances, 


repelled from these parts, it has affected. the 


brain, and even proved fatal. 
18 


In general, 
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however, the disease is without danger, and’ 


scarcely calls for medical aid. Keeping a 
flannel over the part, and the antiphlogistic 
regimen, with mild laxatives, will be suffi- 
cient. Should the mamma, or the testes, be 
affected, more active evacuations may be ne- 
cessary to prevent the destruction of those 
organs, bleeding general and topical, &c. 
but avoiding cold applications, lest it should 
be driven to the brain. And where this part 
is unfortunately attacked, besides the means 
explained under Phrenitis, it may be useful 
to endeavour to recall the inflammation to 
its former seat by warm fomentations, stimu- 
lant liniments, &c. 

5. Cynanche maligna. ‘The malignant, 
putrid, or ulcerous sore throat. Called also 
Cynanche gangrenosa ; Angina ulcerosa ; Fe- 
bris epidemica cum angina ulcusculosa ; An- 
gina epidemica; Angina gangrenosa; An- 
gina suffocativa ; Angina maligna. This dis- 
ease is readily to be distinguished from the 
inflammatory quincy, by the soreness and 
specks which appear in the fauces, together 
with the great debility of the system, and 
small fluttering pulse, which are not to be 
observed in the former. In the inflamma- 
tory sore throat there is always great diffi- 
culty of swallowing, a considerable degree 
of tumour, with a tendency in the parts af- 
fected to suppurate, and a hard, full pulse. 
Moreover in the former affection the disease 
is seated principally in the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth and throat; whereas in 
the latter the inflammation chiefly occupies 
the glandular parts. 

The putrid sore throat often arises from a 
peculiar state of the atmosphere, and so be- 
comes epidemical ; making its attacks chiefly 
on children, and those of a weak relaxed 
habit. Itis produced likewise by contagion, 
as it is found to run through a whole family, 
when it has once seized any person in it ; 
and it proves often fatal, particularly to those 
in an infantile state. 

It appears, however, that under this head 
two different complaints have been included ; 
the one, especially fatal to children, is an ag- 
gravated form of scarlatina; the other, a 
combination of inflammation of the fauces 
with typhus fever ; the former is perhaps al- 
ways, the ‘latter certainly often, contagious. 
See Scarlatina and Typhus. 

CYNA’NCHICA. (Cinanchicus ; from 
Kuvayxn, the quincy.) Medicines which re- 
lieve a quincy. 

Cynanrnro pia. (From xvwy, a dog, 
and avOpwros, aman.) It is used by Bellini, 
De Morbis Capitis, to express a particular 
kind of melancholy, when men fancy them- 
selves changed into dogs, and imitate their 


actions. 
Cy’nara. See Cinara. 
CynarocerHatus. (From kivapa, the 


artichoke, and ke@adn, a head.) Having a 
head like the Cinara, or artichoke; as the 
thistle, globe thistle, burdock, blue bottle. 
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—Cy/ycunis. Kuyxvis. 
kind to hold medicines in. 

CYNOCRA’/MBE. (From kvuwy, a dog, 
and kpau6n, cabbage ; a herb of the cabbage: 
tribe, with which dogs are said to physic 
themselves.) See Mercurialis perennis. 

Cryo/ctanum. (From kvwy, a dog, and 
Kleww, to kill.) A species of aconitum, said’ 
to destroy dogs. See Aconitum napellus. 

Cynocy’risis. (From kvwy, a dog, and 
Kujtcos, the cytisus: so named because it 
was said to cure the distemper of dogs.) 
The dog-rose. See Rosa canina. 

CYNODE'CTOS. (From kvey, a dog, 
and daxvw, to bite.) So Dioscorides calls a 
person bit by a mad dog. 

Cynope’smion. (From kvwy, a dog, and 
dew, to bind ; sonamed because in dogs it is 
very discernible and strong.) _ A ligature by 
which the prepuce is bound to the glands. 
See Frenum. * 

CYNODO'NTES. (Kvuvodovres: from 
kuwy, a dog, and odovs, a tooth.) The 
canine teeth. See Teeth. 

CYNOGLO’/SSUM. (From kvav, a 
dog, and yAwoou, a tongue; so named 
from its supposed resemblance.) Hound’s 
tongue. 

1. The name of_a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopccial ‘name of the 
hound’s tongue. See Cynoglossum officinale. 

CyNoGLOsSUM OFFICINALE. The systematic 
name for hound’s tongue. Cynoglossum ; 
Lingua canina; Cynoglossum — staminibus 
corolla brevioribus foliis lato lanceolatis, to- 
mentosis, sessilibus, of Linnzus. It pos- 
sesses narcotic powers, but is seldom em- 
ployed medicinally. Acids are said to coun- 
teract the ill effects from an over-dose more 
speedily than any thing else, after clearing 
the stomach. ; 

Cyno’Loruus. (From «vy, a dog, and 
Aopos, a protuberance : so called because in 
dogs they are peculiarly eminent.) The as- 
perities and prominences of the vertebra. | 

CYNOLY’SSA. (From kvov, a dog, 
and Avoon, madness.) Canine madness. 

CYNOMO’RIUM. The'name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Monecia ; Order, Monandria. 

Cynomorium coccinEuM. The system- 
atic name of the Fungus melitensis ; impro- 
perly called a fungus. It isa small plant 
which grows only on a little rock adjoining 
Malta. A drachm of the powder is given 
for a dose in dysenteries and hemorrhages, 
and with remarkable success. 

CYNORE’XIA. (From «vay, a dog, 
and opeéis, appetite.) A voracious or canine 
appetite. See Bulimia. 

CYNO’SBATOS. See Cynosbatus. 

CYNO’SBATUS. (From xvwy, a dog, 
and Balos, a thorn: so called because dogs 
are said to be attracted. by: its smell. ) The 
dog-rose. See Rosa canina | ua 


A vessel of any 
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Cynosra/stum. (From xuwy, a dog; and 
craw, to attract.) See Rosa canina. 
_ CYOPHO'RIA. (From kvos, a foetus, 


and epw, to bear.) Pregnancy. 

Cyparissus. See Cupressus. 

CY/PERUS. (From xumapos, a little 
round vessel, which its roots are said to re- 
semble.) _Cyperus. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Triandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Cyperus EscuLeENtus. The rush-nut. 
This plant is a native of Italy where the 
fruit is collected and eaten, and said to be a 
greater delicacy than the chesnut, 

Cyperus toncus. The systematic and 
pharmacopeeial name of the English galan- 
gale. Cyperus — culmo triquetro folioso, um-~ 


bella Soliosa supra-decomposita ; x peduncufis 


nudis, spicis aliernis, of Linneus. The 
smell of the root of this plant is aromatic, 
and its taste warm, and sometimes bitter. 
It is now totally fallen into disuse. 

Cyrerus rorunpus. ‘This species, the 
round cyperus, Cyperus —culmo triquetro 
subnudo, umbella decomposita ; spicis alternis 
linearibus, of Linnzus, is generally pre- 
ferred to the former, being a more grate- 
fully aromatic bitter. It is chiefly used as 
a stomachic. 

CYPHELLA. A peculiar sort of pit 
or pore on the under side of the frond, in 
that section of lichens called stricta. 

~CYPHO'MA. (From xvuz/w, to bend.) 
A gibbosity, or curvature of the spine. 

CYPHO’SIS. An incurvation of the 
spine. 

CYPRESS. See Cyprus. 

Cypress spurge. See Esula minor. — 

Cy’prinum oLeum. Flowers of cypress, 
calamus, cardamoms, &c. boiled in olive 
oil, now fallen into disuse. 

Cy’rrium. (From Kvzpos, Cyprus, an 
island where it is said formerly to have 
abounded.) Copper. 

CY’PRUS. (Socalled from the island 
of Cyprus, where it grew abundantly.) The 
cypress-tree, or Eastern privet. 

CY’PSELIS. (From xvyjeAy, a bee- 
hive.) The aperture of the ear, also the 
wax of the ear. 

Cyrrcne'sis. (From xupkvaw, to mix.) 
A mixture, or composition. 

CyrroMa. (From kuplos, curved.) 1. An 
unnatural convex tumour. 

2. Tympanites. 

Cyrrrono/sus. (From xuplos, curved, and 
vooos, a disease.) 1. The rickets. 

2, Curved spine. 

CYRTOSIS.  (Cyriosis, is. f.; from 
KupTos, curvus, incurvus, gibbosus, and 
among the ancients particularly imputed 
recurvation of the spine, or posterior crook- 
edness, as Aopdaais, imputed procurvation 
of the head and shoulders, or anterior crook- 
edness.) The name of a genus of diseases 
in. Good’s Nosology. Class, Eccritica ; 
Order, Mesvtica. Contortion of the bones ; 
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defined, head bulky, especially anteriorly : 
stature short and incurvated ; flesh flabby, 
pale, and wrinkled. It has. two species,. 


. Cyrtosis rhachia, the rickets, and. C. crete- 


nismus, cretenism. 

Cy’ssarus. (From kvoos, the anus.) The 
intestinum rectum is so called, because it 
reaches to the anus. 

Cysso’r1s. (From rvoos, the anus.) An 
inflammation of the anus. 

CYSTEOLITHUS. (From KUStS, the. 
bladder, and AiGos, a.stone.) A stone in the 
bladder, either urinary or gall-bladder. 

Cy’struus. Kvua@os. The anus. 

CYSTIC. (Cysticus ; from rusts, a bag. ), 
Belonging to the urinary or gall bladder.. 

Cystic puct.. See Ductus cysticus. 

Cystic oxipe. A peculiar animal’ pro- 
duct discovered by Dr. Wollaston. See 
Calculus urinary. 

Cy’srica. (Cysticus ; from rusts, the blad- 
der.) Remedies for diseases of the bladder. 

CY/STIDES. (Cystis, idis.f.; from kusts, 
abag.) Encysted tumours. 

CYSTIPHLO/GIA. (From xusis, the: 
bladder, and ¢Aeyw, to burn.) An inflam- 
mation in the bladder. See Cystitis. 

CYSTIRRHA/GIA. (From kusis, the 
bladder, and pyyvuyt, to burst forth.) A. 
discharge from the bladder. 

CY’STIS. (Kusis, a bag.) 
bladder. 

2. The urinary bladder. 

3. The membranous or cyst surrounding, 
or containing any morbid substance. 

Cystis cHoLEpocHA. See Gall-bladder. 

Cystis FELLEA. See Gall-bladder. 

Cystis uninaRIA. See Urinary bladder.. 

CYSTI‘TIS. (From xkusis, the bladder.) 
Inflammation of the bladder. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen in the class Py- 
rexie, and order Phlegmasie. It is known 
by great pain in the region of the bladder, 
attended with fever and hard pulse, a. fre- 
quent and painful discharge of urine, or 
a suppression, and generally tenesmus. This 
is rarely a primary disease, and when it 
occurs, the above character of it will readily 
point itout. There also is frequently nausea 
and vomiting, and, in some cases, delirium. 
It most generally arises in consequence 
of inflammation of the adjacent parts, or 
from calculi in the bladder. The treat- 
ment is very similar to that of Nephritis ; 
which see. When suppression of urine at- 
tends, the catheter must be occasionally in- 
troduced. 

CYSTOCE’LE. (From kusts, the blad- 
der, and xnAn, atumour.) An hernia formed 
by the protusion of the urinary bladder. 

CYSTOLI'THICUS. (From x«usis, 
the bladder, and A:os, a stone. ) Having a 
stone in the bladder. 

CYSTOPHLE’GICUS. (From KUSts, 
the bladder, and gAeye, to burn.) An in-. 
flammation of the bladder. 

CYSTOPHLEGMA/TICUS. (From 
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Kusis, ‘the bladder, and preyua, "phlegm. ) 
Having matter or mucus in the bladder. 
CYSTOPRO‘CTICUS. (From «xusis, 
the bladder, and wpwios, the anus, or rec- 
tum.) A disease of the bladder and rectum. 

_ CYSTOPTO'SIS. (From xusts, the 
bladder, ‘and wi, to fall.) A protrusion 
of the inner membrane of the bladder, 
through the urethra. 

CYSTOSPA/STICUS. (From kusis, 
the bladder, and omacua, a spasm.) A 
spasm in the sphincter of the bladder. 

CYSTOSPY’ICUS. (From «usis, the 
bladder, and wvoy, pus.) Purulent matter 
in the bladder. 

CYSTOTHROMBOYDES. (From 
kusis, the bladder, and @pouGos, a coagula- 
tion of blood.) A concretion of grumous 

‘blood in the bladder. 


CYSTOTO’MIA. (From kusis, the 
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bladder, and Jepyw, to cut.) The operation 
of cutting or piercing the bladder. 

Cy’tH10n. An eye-wash. 

CY’TINUS. (Perhaps, as Martyn sug- 
gests, from ku/wvor, a name given by Theo- 
phrastus to the blossoms of the pomegranate, 
the calyx of which the flower in question 
resembles in shape.) The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Gynandria ; Order, Oc- 
tandria of Linnzus. 

Cyrtinus uyrocistis. Rape of Cystus. 
A fleshy pale-yellowish plant, parasitical on 
the roots of several species of cystus in the 
south of Europe, from which the suceus 
hypocistidis is obtained. 

Cyviso-Genista. Common broom. 
Spartium scoparium. 


See 
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D. This letter signifies vitriol in the old 
‘chemical alphabet. 

Dacne’rus. (From Sdaxvw, to bite.) 
Biting. Pungent. An epithet for a sharp 
eye-wash, composed of burnt copper, pep- 
per, cadmia, myrrh, and opium. 

Dacry’pium. (From daxpu, a tear.) The 
inspissated juice of scammony, in small 
drops, and therefore called a tear. 

DACRYGELO/’SIS. (From Saxpvw, 
to weep, and yeAaw, to laugh.) A species 
of insanity, in which the patient weeps and 
laughs at the same time. 

Dacryo’pes. (From daxpuw, to weep. ) 
A sanious, or weeping ulcer. 

DACRYO’MA. (From Sdaxpyw, to 
weep.) <A closing of one or more of the 
puncta lachrymalia, causing an effusion of 
tears. 

Dactytr/tHra. (From Saxivdos, a fin- 
ger.) A species of bougies shaped like a 
finger, to excite vomiting. 

Dactytetus. (From dakJvaos, the date. ) 
The hermodactyl. See Hermodactylus. 

Da‘crytius. (From dax/vaos, a finger.) 
A round pastil, troche, or lozenge, shaped 
like a finger. 

DA/CTYLUS. (From daxivaos, a fin- 
ger; so called from the likeness of its fruit 
toa finger.) 1. A finger. See Digitus. 

2. The date. See Phonir dactylifera. 

DA’/DIUM. (From éa:s, a torch.) A 
small torch or candle. A bougie. 

DEMONOMA‘NIA. (From dao, a 
demon, and uavia, madness.) That species 
of melancholy where the patient supposes 
himself to be possessed by devils. | 


, to burn, and gwyn, a noise: 


Cyzemer. A swelling of the wrists. 

Cyzicr’nus. A plaster for wounds of the 
nerves. 

DAISY. See Bellis perennis.~ 

Daisy, ox-eye. See Chrysanthemum leu- 
canthemum. 


DALE, Samuet, was born in 1659. Af- 
ter practising as an apothecary, he became 
a licentiate of the college of physicians, and 
settled at Bocking, where he continued till 
his death in 1739. He was also chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1693 he 
published his ‘* Pharmacologia,” an Intro- 
duction to the Materia Medica, which he 
afterwards much enlarged and improved : 
the work was well received, and passed 
through many editions. He also gave a 
good account of the natural productions 
about Harwich and Dover Court. 

Damask rose. See Rosa centifolia. 

Damna‘tus. (From damno, to condemn. ) 
The dry useless feces, left in a vessel after 
the moisture has been distilled from it, is 
called terra damnata, or caput mortuwm. 

DAMSON. The fruit of a variety of 
the Prunus domestica. 

DANDELION. See Leontodon Ta- 
TALACUMe 

DANDRIF. See Pityriasis. 

DANEWORT. See Sambucus blues 

DAOURITE. A variety of red schorl 
from Siberia. . 

DA’PHNE. (Daphne, Sapvn ; from Sao; 
because of the. 
noise it makes when burnt.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 


Class, Octandria ; Order, Monogynia. The 
laurel, or bay-tree. aie 
re ALPINA. Chamelea; Chamelea. 


This species of dwarf olive-tree is said to 
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be purgative in the dose of 3jj, and is some- 
times given by country people. The French 
chemists have lately examined it chemically. 
See Daphnin. . 

_. 2. The mezereon is also so called, because 
it has leaves like the olive-tree. See Daphne 
mezereume 

_ Daphne, flax-leaved. 
dium. 

Darane cnipium. ‘The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the Garou bark. 
Daphne : — panicula terminali foliis lineari- 
danceolatis acwminatis of Linneus. Thy- 
melea;  Oneoron. - Spurge-flax; Flax- 
leaved Daphne. Garou “bark, which very 
much resembles that of our mezereum, is 
to be immersed in vinegar for about an 
hour before it is wanted ; a small piece, the 
size of a sixpence, thus steeped, is applied 
to the arm or any other part, and renewed 
once a day in winter and twice in summer. 
It produces a serous exudation from the 
skin without irritating or blistering. It is 
recommended, and is in frequent use in 
France and Russia, against some diseases of 
the eyes. 

Darune taurEoza. ‘The systematic 
name of the spurge-laurel. Lawreola 
daphnoides. The bark of this plant is re- 
commended to excite a discharge from the 
skin, in the same way as that of the Daphne 
gnidium. 

DarHNE MEZEREUM. ‘The _ systematic 
name of the mezereon. Spurge-olive ; 
Widow-wail. Mezereum. Daphne — floribus 
sessilibus ternis caulinis, foluis lanceolatis de- 
ciduis, of Linneus. This plant is ex- 
tremely acrid, especially when fresh, and, if 
retained in the mouth, excites great and 
long-continued heat and inflammation, par- 
ticularly of the mouth and fauces; the 
berries, grana cnidii of old writers, also have 
the same effects, and, when swallowed, prove 
a powerful corrosive poison, not only to man, 
but to dogs, wolves, and foxes, ‘The bark 
of the root is the part employed medicinally 
in the decoctum sarsaparille compositum, 
intended to assist mercury in resolving 
nodes and other obstinate symptoms of 
syphilis. The antisyphilitic virtues of 
mezereum, however, have been by many 
writers very justly doubted. ‘‘ The result of 
my own experience (says Mr. Pearson, of 
the Lock Hospital) by no means accords 
with the representation given of this root by 
former writers. From all that I have been 
able to collect, in the course of many years’ 
observation, I feel myself authorised to 
assert, unequivocally, that the mezereum. has 
not the power of curing the venereal disease 
in any one stage, or under any one form. 
If a decoction of this root should ever reduce 
a venereal node, where no mercury has been 
previously given, yet the patient will by no 
means be exempted from the necessity of 
employing mercury for as long a space of 
time, and in as large a quantity, as if no 


See Daphne gni- 
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mezereum had been taken. With respect 
to the power it is said to possess, of alle- 
viating the pain, and diminishing the bulk 
of membranous nodes, nothing peculiar and 
appropriate can be ascribed to the mezereum 
on these accounts, since we obtain the same 
good effects from sarsaparilla, guaiacum, 
volatile alkali, blistering plaisters, &c. 
Nevertheless, venereal nodes, which have 
subsided under the use of any of these arti- 
cles of the materia medica, will appear 
again, and often with additional symptoms, 
if a full and efficacious course of mercury 
be not submitted to. It has, indeed, been 
alleged, that mezereum always alleviates 
the pain occasioned by a venereal node, 
and generally reduces it, where the perios- 
teum only is affected; and that it seldom 
fails of removing those enlargements of the 
periosteum which have. not yielded. during 
the administration of mercury. 


That some instances of success, in cases 


like these, may have fallen to the share ‘of 
those who made the assertion, it-would not 
become me to deny; but I have met with 
few such agreeable evidences of the efficacy 
of this medicine. I have given the mezereum 
in the form of a simple docoction, and also 
as an ingredient in compound decoctions 
of the woods, in many cases, where no 
mercury had been previously. employed, but 
never with advantage to a single patient. I 
have also tried it, in numerous instances, 
after the completion of a course of mercury’; 
yet, with the exception of two cases, where 
the thickened state of the periosteum was 
removed during the exhibition of it, I never 
saw the least benefit derived from taking this 
medicine. In a few cases of anomalous 
pains, which JI suppesed were derived from 
irregularities during a mercurial course, 
the mezereum was of service, after I had 
tried the common decoction of the woods 
without success; but even in this descrip- 
tion of cases, I have always found it a very 
uncertain remedy. I have made trial of 
this vegetable in a great number of scro- 
fulous cases, where the membranes covering 
the bones were in a diseased state, and I am 
not-sure that one single patient obtained any 


evident and material benefit from it. 


The late Dr. Cullen, whose reports may 
justly claim attention from all medical men, 
when treating of the mezereum, in his Ma- 
teria Medica, says, ‘‘ ] have frequently em- 
ployed it in several cutaneous affections, and 
sometimes with success.”’ It were to. have 
been wished, that the professor of medicine 
had specified what those diseases of the skin 
were, in which the mezereum was some- 
times employed with success; for, if I ex- 
cept an instance or two.of lepra, in which 
the decoction of this plant conferred a tem- 
porary benefit, I have very seldom found it 
possessed of medicinal virtue, either in 


syphilis, or in the sequele of that disease, in 


scrofula or in cutaneous affections.. Indeed 
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the mezereum is of so acrimonious a nature, 
often producing heat and other disagreeable 
sensations in the fauces, and, on many occa- 
sions, disordering the prime vie, that I do 
not often subject my patients to the certain 
inconveniences which are connected with the 
primary effects of this medicine, as they are 
rarely compensated by any other important 
and useful qualities.” 

DAPHNELZ’ON. (From dagvn, the 
laurel, and eAaoy, oil.) The oil of bay- 
berries. 

DAPHNIN. The bitter principle of 
the Daphne alpina, discovered by VWauque- 
lin. From the alkoholic infusion of this 
bark, the resin was separated by its concen- 
tration. On diluting the tincture with 
water, filtering and adding acetate of lead, a 
yellow daphnate of lead fell, from which 
sulphuretted hydrogen separated the lead, 
and left the daphnin in small transparent 
crystals. They are hard, of a greyish colour, 
a bitter taste when heated, evaporate in acrid 
acid vapours, sparingly soluble in cold, but 
moderately in boiling water. It is stated, 
that its solution is not precipitated by ace- 
tate of lead ; yet acetate of lead is employed 
in the first process to throw it down. 

Darunrtis. (From dadvy, the laurel.) 
A sort of cassia resembling the laurel. 

DAPHNOIDES. (From dapvy, the 
laurei, and etdos, a likeness.) The herb 
spurge laurel.. See Daphne laureola. 

Da’rsrx. (From darzin, Arabian.) The 
grosser sort of cinnamon. 


DA’RSIS. (From depw, to excoriate.) 
An excoriation. 
DA/RTOS. (From depw, to excoriate : 


so called from its raw and excoriated ap- 
pearance.) The part so called, under the 
skin of the scrotum, is by some anatomists 
considered as a muscle, although it appears 
to be no more than a condensation of the 
cellular membrane lining the scrotum. It 
is by means of the dartos that the skin of 
the scrotum is corrugated and relaxed. 
DARWIN, Erasmus, was born at El- 
ton in Nottinghamshire, in 1731. After 
studying at Cambridge and Edinburgh, and 
becoming doctor of medicine, he went to 
settle at Litchfield. He had soon after the 
good fortune to succeed in the cure of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who was 
‘so ill of a fever, as to have been given over 
by the physician previously in attendance : 
this speedily procured him -very extensive 
practice. He soon after married, and by 
his first wife had three sons, of whom only 
one survived him. At the age of 50, he 
married again, and removed to Derby, where 
he continued till his death in 1802, leaving, 
six children by his second wife. The active 
life he led, and his very temperate habits, 
preserved’his health and faculties in a great 
degree unimpaired. He distinguished him- 
self more as a poet, than by professional 
improvements :. though. he certainly sug- 
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gested some ingenious methods of practice ; 
but,. warned by preceding examples, he 
avoided publishing any material poem, till 
his medical fame was thoroughly established. 
His ‘Botanic Garden,”’and ‘* Zoonomia,”’are 
well known, but they have long ceased to 
be popular: and the philosophy of the latter 
work, which advocates materialism, is justly. 
censured. He communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians an account of his suc- 
cessful use of digitalis in dropsy, and.some 
other diseases, which was published in their 
Transactions. His son Charles, who died 
while studying at Edinburgh, obtained a 
gold medal by an Essay on the distinction 
of Pus and Mucus; and left another unfi- 
nished on the Retrograde Action of the Ab- 
sorbents: which were published. after his 
death by his father. 

Dasy'mna. (From dacvs, rough.) A 
scabby roughness of the eye-lids. 


Da’sys.  (Aagus, rough.) 1. A dry, 
parched tongue. 

2. Difficult respiration. 

DATE, See Dactylus. 

Date plum, Indian. See Dyospyrus lotus. 


DATOLYTE. Datholit of Werner. A 
species of silicious ore divided into common 
datolyte and botroidal datolyte. 

DATURA. (Blanchard says, it is de- 
rived from the Indian word datiro, of which 
he knows not the meaning.) The name of 
agenus of plants in the Linnzan system, 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Datura stramonium. The systematic 
name of the thorn-apple. Stramonium ;.- 
Dutray ; Barryo coccalon ; Solanum mania- 
cum of Dioscorides. Stramoniwm spinosum 
of Gerard. Solanum fetidum of Bauhin, 
Strammonium majus album. Common 
thorn-apple. Datura—pericarpiis spinosis 
erectis ovatis, foliis ovatis glabris, of Lin- 
neus. This plant has been long known 
as a powerful narcotic poison. In its 
recent state it has a bitterish taste, and a 
smell somewhat resembling that of poppies, 
especially if the leaves be rubbed between 
the fingers. Instances of the deleterious 
effects of the plant are numerous, more par- 
ticularly of the seed. An extract prepared 
from the seeds is recommended by Baron 
Stoerck in maniacal, epileptic, and convulsive 
affections ; and is said by some to succeed, 
while, in the hands of others, it has failed. 
In this country, says Dr. Woodville, we are 
unacquainted with any practitioners whose 
experience tends to throw light on the medi- 
cal character of this plant. It appears to 
us, continues Dr. Woodville, that its effects 
as a medicine are to be referred to no other 
power than that of a narcotic. And Dr. 
Cullen, speaking on this subject, says, ‘T 
have no doubt that narcotics may be a re- 
medy in certain cases of mania and epilepsy ; 
but I have not, and I doubt if any. other 
person has, learned. to distinguish the cases 
to which such remedies are properly adapted. 
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It is therefore that we find the other nayco- 
tics, as well as the stramonium, to fail in the 
same hands in which they had in other cases 
seemed to succeed. It is"this consideration 
that has occasioned my neglecting the use of 
stramonium, and therefore prevented me 
from speaking more precisely from my own 
experience on this subject.” 

The extract of this plant has been the 
preparation usually employed from one to 
ten grains and upwards a day; but the pow- 
dered leaves, prepared after the manner of 
those of hemlock, would seem to be more 
certain and convenient. Greding found the 


strength of the extract to vary exceedingly ; 


that which he obtained from Ludwig was 
much more powerful than that which he had 
of Stoerck. Externally, the leaves of stra- 
monium have been applied to inflammatory 
tumours and burns, and it is said with suc- 
cess, and of late, the dried leaves have been 
smoked as a remedy in asthma ; but it does 
not appear that they have been more effica- 
cious in this way than tobacco. 
DAUBENTON, Lewis Mary, was 
born in Burgundy, 1716. Having become 


doctor in medicine at the age of 24, he went © 


to Paris, and being very zealous in the study 
of comparative anatomy, the office of keeper 
of the royal cabinet of natural . history 
was procured for him by the celebrated 
Buffon. He contributed materially to 
enrich the splendid work of that eminent 
naturalist, by furnishing the anatomy both of 
man and animals. He wasa member of 
several distinguished societies, among others 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
to which he made some useful communi- 
cations. Having escaped the revolutionary 
horrors in France, ‘he was chosen, in 1799, 
a member of the Conservative Senate: but 
he died towards the end of the same year. 

Dave'ires vinum. Wild carrot-seeds 
steeped in must. 

DAU’CUS. (Amo tov dave, from its re- 
lieving the colic, and discussing flatulen- 
cies.) The carrot. 1. The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnzan system, Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the gar- 
den carrot. See Daucus carota. 

Daucus. atsaticus. The Oreoselinum 
pratense of Linnzus. ' 

Daucus ANNUUS MINOR. 
anthriscus of Linnzus, 

Daucus carota. The systematic name 
of the carrot plant. Daucus ; Daucus syl- 
vestris ; Pastinaca sylvesiris tenuifolia offici- 
narum; Daucus—seminibus hispidis, petiolis 
subtos nervosis of Linnzus. | The cultivated 
root, scraped and applied in the form of a 
poultice, is an useful application to phage- 
denic ulcers, and to cancers and putrid 
‘tores. The seeds, which obtain a place 
in the materia medica, have a light aromatic 

-smell, and. a warm acrid taste, and are 
esteemed for their diuretic qualities, and 
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for their utility in calculous and nephritic 
complaints, in which an infusion of three 


spoonfuls of the seeds in a pint of boiling’ 


water has been recommended; or the seeds 
may be fermented in malt liquor, which re- 
ceives. from them an agreeable flavour, re- 
sembling that of lemon peel. The boiled 
root is said by many to be difficult of di- 
gestion; but this is the case only when the 
stomach is weak. It contains a considerable 
quantity of the saccharine principle, and is 
very nutritious. 

Daucus creticus. 
tensis. 

Daucus sativus. A variety of the Dau- 
cus carota, the seeds of which are preferred 
by some practitioners. 

Daucus sEPRINIUvs. 

Daucus sytvesrris. Wild carrot, or 
bird’s nest. The seeds of the wild plant are 
said to be more efficacious than those of 
the garden carrot; they possess demulcent 
and aromatic qualities, and are given, in in- 
fusion, or decoction, in calculous complaints. 

DAY-MARE., See Ephialies. 

DAY-SIGHT. See Paropsis noctifuga. 

Dead nettle. See Lamium album. 

Deadly nightshade. See Atropa Bella- 
donna. ; 

DEAFNESS. Surditas.. See Paracusis. 


See Athamanta cre- 


Common chervil. 


Deaf-dumbness.  Speechlessness, from 
deafness, 
Dearticura’tro. (From de, and articu- 


lus, a joint.) Articulation admitting evident 
motion. 

Deascra’t10. (From de, and ascio, to 
chip, as with ahatchet.) A bone splintered 
on its side. 

DECAGY'NIA. * (From dexa, ten, and 
‘urn, a woman.) The name of an order of 
the class Decandria, of the sexual system of 
plants. See Plants. 

Decamy’ron. (From dexa, ten, and [upor, 
an ointment.) An aromatic ointment, men- 
tioned by Oribasius, containing ten in- 
gredients. ! 

DECA’/NDRIA. (From Sdexa, ten, and 
aynp, aman.) ‘The name of a class, and 
also of an order of plants in the sexual 
system. See Plants. 

Decipe’nr1a. (From decido, to fall down.) 
Any change prolonging acute diseases. 

DECI’DUA. (Deeiduus ; from decido, to 
fall off.) Membrana decidua. A very thin and 
delicate membrane or tunic, which adheres 
to the gravid uterus, and is said to be a.re- 
flection of the chorion, and, on that account, 
is called decidua reflexa. The tunica deci- 
dua comes away after delivery, in small 
pieces, mixed with the lochia. : 

DECI’DUUS. (From decido, to fall off, 
or down: todie.) Deciduous; falling off. 
Applied to trees and shrubs, which, in most 
European countries, lose their leaves as win- 
¢er approaches, and to the perianthum of 
Tilia europea, which does not fall off until 
after the flower is expanded. | 
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"This tétm is expressive of the second stage 

of duration, and, like caducous, has a dif- 
ferent application according to the particular 
part to which it refers: thus leaves are deci- 
duous which drop off in the autumn, petals 
which fall off with the stamina and pistils ; 
and calyces are deciduous which fall off af- 
ter the expansion, and before the dropping of 
the flower. 

DECIMA’NUS. (From decem, ten, 
and mane, the morning.) Returning every 
tenth day, applied to some errati¢ fevers. 

DECLI'VIS. (From de, and clivis, 
ahill.) Declining, descending. A name 
of an abdominal muscle, because of its 
posture. | , 

DECO’CTUM. (From decoquo, to boil.) 
A decoction. Any medicine made by boil- 
ing in a watery fluid. In a chemical point 
of view, it is a continued ebullition with 
water, to separate such parts of bodies as are 
only soluble at that degree of heat. The 
following are among the most approved de- 
coctions. 

Decocrum aizum. 
usti. 

Dercoctum aLoks comMpostrum. Com- 
pound decoction of aloes. Take of extract 
of liquorice, half an outice ; subcarbonate of 
potassa, two scruples; extract of spiked aloe 
powdered, myrrh powdered, saffron stig- 
mata, of each a drachm ; water, a pint. 
Boil down to twelve fluid ounces, and 
Strain ; then add compound tincture of car- 
damomis, four fluid ounées. This decoction 
now first introduced into the London Phar- 
macopoia, is analogous to an article in very 
frequent use, invented by the late Dr. De- 
. valingm, and sold under the name of Beawme 
devie. By the proportion of tincture which 
is ‘added, it will keep unchanged for any 
léngth of time. 

Decoctum arama. Decoction of 
marsii mallows. Take of dried marsh mal- 
low’ roots, 3Iv; raisins of the sun stoned, 
3Jji5 water tbvjj. Boil to five pounds ; place 
apart the strained liquor, till the faeces have 
subsided, then pour off the cleat part. ‘This 
preparation, directed in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia, may be exhibited as a com- 
mon‘ drink in nephralgia, and many diseases 
of the urinary passages, with advantage. 

Dercocrtum ANtTHEMIDIS. 
chamenieli. 

Decoctum astracaut. Take of the root 
of the astragalus escapus, xj; distilled water, 
ibjjj- These are to be boiled, till only a 
quart of fluid’ remain. The whole is to be 
taken,’ a‘little warmed, inthe course of 24 
hours. This remedy was tried very exten- 
sively in Germany, and said to evince very 
powerful effects, as an antisyphilitic. 

-Decocrum BArpanax, 
root, Zvj; of distilled water, thyj. 
are tobe boiled till only two quarts remain. 


See Mistura cornu 


‘Prom a pint to a quart in a day is given, in 


See Decochum 


Take of bardana 
These, 
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those cases where sarsaparilla and other re- 
medies that are called alterative are supposed 
to be requisite. 

Decocrum cuamameni. Chamomile de- 
coction. ‘Take of Chamomile flowers, 3j; 
caraway seeds, 38s; water, thv. Boil fifteen 
minutes, and strain. A very common and 
excellent vehicle for tonic powders, pills, &c. 
It is also in very frequent use for foment- 
ation, and clysters, 

Decoctum cincnon#. Decoction of 
cinchona, commonly called decoction of 
Peruvian bark. Take of lance-leaved cin- 
chona bark bruised, an ounce; water, a 
pint. Boil for ten minutes, in a vessel 
slightly covered, and strain the decoction 
while hot. | According to the option of the 
practitioner, the bark of either of the other 
species of cinchona, the cordifolia, or yellow, 
or the oblongifolia, or red, may be substi- 
tuted for the lancifolia, or guilled ; which is 
here directed. This way of administering 
the bark is very general, as all the other 
preparations may be mixed with it, as ne- 
cessity requires. It is a very proper fo- 
mentation for prolapsus of the uterus and 
rectum, 

DercoctuM corRNu. 
Usli. 

Decoctum cyponim. Mucilago seminis 
cydonti malii. Mucilago seminum cydoniorum. 
Decoction of quince seeds. Take of quince 
seeds, two drachms; water, a pint. Boil 
over a gentle fire for ten minutes, then 
strain. This decoction, in the new London 
Pharmacopeeia, has been removed from 
among the mucilages, as being less dense 
than either of the others, and as being em- 
ployed in larger doses, like other mucilagi- 
nous decoctions. In addition to gum, it 
contains other constituent parts of the seeds, 
and is, therefore, more apt to spoil than 
common mucilage, over which it possesses 
no other advantages, than that it is more 
grateful, and sufficiently thin, without fur- 
ther dilution, to form the bulk of any liquid 
medicine. Its virtues are demulcent. Joined 
with syrup of mulberry and a little borax, 
it is useful against aphthz of the mouth and 
fauces. 

DrcoctuM DAPHNES MEZEREI. Decoc- 
tion of mezereon. ‘Take of the bark of me- 
zeréon root, 3jj ; liquorice root bruised, 3ss ; 
water, Ibjjj. Boil it, with a gentle heat, 
down to two pounds, and strain it. From 
four to eight ounces of this decoction may 
be given four times a day, in some obstinate 
venereal and rheumatic affections. It ope- 
rates chiefly by perspiration. 

Decoctum putcaMar&, Decoction of 
woody nightshade. ‘Take of woody night- 


See Misitura cornu 


shade stalks, newly gathered, =}; distilled 


water, Ib jss. These are to be boiled away to 
a pint, and strained. he dose is half an 
qunce to two ounces, mixed with an equal 
uaitity of milk, This remedy is employed 
Be y Date ¥ Be 
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in inveterate cases of scrophula; in cancer 
and phagedeena ; in lepra and other cutane- 
ous affections ; and in anomalous local dis- 
eases, originating in venereal lues. 

DecocruM GEOFFR&Z INERMIs. Decoc- 
tion of cabbage-tree plant. Take of bark 
of the cabbage-tree, powdered, 3); water, 
1bjj. Boil it, with a gentle fire, down to one 
pound, and strain. This is a powerful an- 
thelmintic. It may be given in doses of one 
table-spoonful to- children, and four to 
adults. If disagreeable symptoms should 
arise from an over-dose, or from drinking 
eold water during its action, we must im- 
mediately purge with castor-oil, and dilute 
with acidulated drinks. 

DecoctuM GUAIACI OFFICINALIS COMPOSI- 
tum. Decoctumlignorum. Compound de- 
coction of guaiacum, commonly called de- 
coction of the woods. ‘Take of guaiacum 
raspings, 3jjj; raisins stoned, 2jj; sassafras 
root, liquorice, each %j; water, fbx. Boil 
the guaiacum and raisins with the water, over 
a gentle fire, to the consumption of one half; 
adding, towards the end, the sassafras and 
liquorice. Strain the liquor without expres- 
sion. This decoction possesses stimulant 
and diaphoretic qualities, and is generally 
exhibited in rheumatic and cutaneous dis- 
eases, which are dependent on a vitiated 
state of the humours. It may be taken by 
itself, to the quantity of a quarter of a pint, 
twice or thrice a day, or used as an assistant 
in a course of mercurial or antimonial alter- 
atives; the patient, in either case, keeping 
warm, in order to promote the operation of 
the medicine. 

DecoctuM HELLEBORI ALBI. Decoction 
of white hellebore. Take of the root of 
white hellebore powdered, by weight, 3); 
water, two pints ; rectified spirits of wine 23j 
by measure. Boil the water, with the root, 
to one pint; and the liquor being cold and 
strained, add to it the spirit. 
tion, in the last London Pharmacopeeia, is 
called decoctum veratri. It is a very effica- 
cious application, externally, as a wash, in 
tinea capitis, lepra, psora, &c. When the 
skin is very tender and irritable, it should be 
diluted with an equal quantity of water. 

DecoctuM HORDEI. 
tichi. Aqua hordeata. ‘Take of pearl bar- 
ley, jj; water, four pints and a half. First 


wash away any adhering extraneous sub-_ 


stances with cold water ; next, having poured 
upon the barley half a pint of water, boil for 
a few minutes. Let this water be thrown 


away, and add the remainder of the water 


boiling ; then boil down to two pints and 
strain. 
softening drink, and the most proper of all 
liquors in inflammatory diseases. It is an 
excellent gargle in inflammatory sore throats, 
mixed with a little nitre. ; 
DecoctuM HORDEL COMPOSITUM. 
tum pectorale. Compound decoction of bar- 
ae 18 : Sastry 


This decoc- 


Decoctum hordei dis- 


Barley-water is a nutritive and’ 


Decoc- 
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ley. Take of decoction of barley, two pints ; 
figs sliced, 5jj; liquorice root, sliced and 
bruised, 3883 raisins stoned, jj; water,.a 
pint. Boil down to two pints, and strain. 
From the pectoral and demulcent qualities 
of this decoction, it may be administered as 
a common drink in fevers and other acute 
disorders, in catarrh, and several affections 
of the chest. 

Decocrum HorpEr cuM auMMi. Barley 
water, tbjj; gum arab. 2j. The gum is to 
be dissolved in the barley decoction whilst 
warm. It then forms a suitable diluent in 
strangury, dysury, &c. for the gum, finding 
a passage into the bladder in an unaltered 
state, mixes with the urine, and prevents the 
action of its neutral salts on the urinary 
canal. ; 

Decoctum uicuents. Decoction of Ice- 
land moss or liverwort. Take of liverwort, 
one ounce; water a pint anda half. Boil 
down to a pint and strain. The dose is from 
3j to Ziv. 

Decocrum tosetiaz. Take a handful of 
the roots of the Lobelia sphilitica ; distilled 
water, tbxjj. ‘These are to be boiled in the 
usual way, till only four quarts remain. 
The very desirable property of curing the ve- 
nereal disease has been attributed to this 
medicine ; but it is not more to be depended 
on than guaiacum, or other vegetable sub- 
stances, of which the same thing has been 
alleged. The effects of this decoction are 
purgative, and the manner of taking it, as 
described by Swediaur, is as follows: — The 
patient is to begin with half a pint twice a 
day. The same quantity is then to be taken 
four times a day, and continued so long as 
its purgative effect is not too considerable. 
When the case is otherwise, it is to be dis- 
continued for three or four days, and then 
had recourse to again till the cure is com- 
pleted. As this is a remedy on the old 
system, and not admitted into our pharma- 
copeeias, little confidence ought to be placed 
in it. rf 

Decocrum tusiranicum. ~ Take of sliced 
sarsaparilla, lignum sassafras, lignum santa- 
lum rubrum, officinal lignum guaiacum, of 
each one ounce and a half; of the root of 
mezereon, coriander seed, of each half an 
ounce ; distilled water, ten pounds, 


mains. 


day. 


The dose is a quart or more ina 


Take of sliced sarsaparilla, lignum santa- 


lum rubrum, lignum santalum citrinum, of 
each 3 jss; of the root of glycyrrhiza and 


mezereon, of each 3jj; of lignum rhodii, 


officinal lignum guaiacum, and lignum sas- 
safras, of each 35s; of antimony, 3j; dis- 
tilled water, bv. These ingredients are to 
be macerated for twenty-four hours, and 
afterwards boiled, till the fluid is redueed to 
half its original quantity. From one to four 
pints are given -daily. 


These 
are to be boiled till only half the fluid re- 
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The late Mr. Hunter notices this, and also 
the following formula, in his Treatise on the 
Venereal Disease. 

Take of sliced sarsaparilla, of the root of 
China, of each 5j; walnut peels dried, xx ; 
antimony, %jj; pumice-stone, powdered 
3j; distilled water, thx. The powdered an- 
timony and pumice-stone are to be tied in 
separate pieces of rag, and boiled, along with 
the other ingredients. This last decoction 
is reckoned to be the genuine Lisbon. diet 
drink, the qualities of which have been the 
subject of so much encomium. 

DecocruMm MALV& CoMPosITUM. 
tum pro enemate. Decoctum commune pro 
clystere. . Compound decoction of :mallows. 
Take of mallows dried, an ounce; chamo- 
mile flowers dried, half an ounce ; water, a 
pint. Boil for a quarter of an hour, and 
strain. A very excellent form for an emol- 
lient clyster. A variety of medicines may be 
added to answer particular indications. 

Decoctum mezerst. See Decoctum 
daphnes mezerei. , 

DecoctuM PAPAVERIS. 
mento. 


Decoc- 


Decoctum pro fo- 
Fotus communis. Decoction of 
poppy. Take of white poppy capsules 
bruised, Ziv; water, four pints. Boil for a 
quarter of an hour, and strain. This prepar- 


ation possesses sedative and antiseptic proper- _ 


ties, and may be directed with advantage in 
sphacelus, &c. 

DecoctuM PRO ENEMATE: 
malve compositum. 

DecoctuM PRO FOMENTO. 
papaveris. 

Dercocrum qvercus.. Decoction of oak 
bark. Take of oak bark, 3j; water, two 
pints. Boil down to a pint, and strain. 
This astringent decoction has lately been 
added to the Lond. Pharm. and is chiefly 
used for external purposes. It is a good 
remedy in. prolapsus' ani, and may be used 
also in some cases as an injection. 

Decocrum sarsaPrARILL&. Decoction of 
sarsaparilla, Take of sarsaparilla root, 
sliced, Ziv; boiling water, four pints. Ma- 
cerate for four hours, in a vessel lightly co- 
vered, near the fire ; then take out the sarsa- 
parilla and bruise it. After it is bruised, 
put it again into the liquor, and macerate 
it in a similar manner for two hours 
more ; then boil it down to two pints, and 
strain. . 

_ This decoction is much extolled by some 
practitioners, in phthisis, and to restore the 
strength after a long course of mercury. 

DecoctuM sARSAPARILLA! COMPOSITUM. 
Compound decoction of sarsaparilla, Take 
of decoction of sarsaparilla boiling, four 
pints; sassafras root sliced, guaiacum wood 
shavings, liquorice root bruised, of each an 
eunce ; mezereon root bark, 3jjj. Boil for 
a quarter of an hour, and strain. The al- 
terative .property of the compound is very 
great; itis generally given after a course of 


See Decoctum 


See Decoctum 
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mercury, where there have’becn ‘nodes’ and 
indolent ulcerations, and with great benefit: 
The dose is from half a pint to a pint in 
twenty-four hours. , 

Decocrum senrca. Decoction of senega. 
Take of senega root, $j; water, two pints. 
Boil down toa pint, and strain. . This is 
now first introduced into the Lond. Pharm. 
as being a useful medicine, especially in affec- 
tions of the lungs, attended with debility and 
inordinate secretion. 

Decocrum utmr. Decoction of elm bark. 
Take of fresh elm bark bruised, four ounces ; 
water, four pints. Boil down to two pints, 
and strain. This may be employed with 
great advantage as a collyrium in chronic 
ophthalmia. It is given internally in some 
cutaneous eruptions. : 

Decocrum veratri. See Decoctum hel- 
lebori albi. ; 

DECOLLA'TIO. 
behead.) The loss of a part of the skull. ’- 

Decomrosirm. The name of a class in 
Sauvage’s Methodus Foliorum, consisting of 
such as have twice compounded leaves ; that 
is, have a common footstalk supporting a 
number of lesser leaves, each of which is com- 
pounded ; asin /umaria, and many umbel- 
liferous plants. 

DECOMPOSITION. | Decompositio. 
The separation of the component: parts: or 
principles of bodies from each cther. The 
decomposition of bodies forms a very large 
part of chemical science. It seems proba- 
ble, from the operations we are acquainted 
with, that it seldom takes place but in con- 
sequence of some combinations or composi- 
tion having been effected. It would be dif- 
ficult to point out an instance of the separa~ - 
tion of any of the principles of bodies which 
has been effected, unless in consequence of 
some new combination. The only excep- 
tions seem to consist in those separations 
which are made by heat, and voltaic electri- 
ci 


(From decollo, to 


DECOMPOSITUS. A term applied 
to leaves, and means doubly compound. Sir 
James Smith observes, that Linnzus, in his 
Philosophia Botanica, gives an erroneous de~ 
finition of this term which does not agree 
with his own use of it. The Mgopodium 
podagraria and Fulmaria claviculata, afford 
examples of the decomposite leaves: Supra 
decompositum, means thrice compound, or 
more; asin Cawucalis anthriscus. The de- 
composite flowers are such as contain within 
a common calyx a number of. lesser or par- 
tial flower-cups, each of which is composed 
of many florets. . : te 
DECORTICATION. § (Decorticatio ; 
from de, from, and cortex, bark.) - ‘The strip- 
ping of any thing of its bark, husk, or shell = 
thus almonds, and the like, are decorticated, 
that is, deprived.of their pellicle, when or- 

dered for medicinal purposes, - — r 
; saphena Fn _ (Decrepitatia ; 
9 | 


¢ 
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A kind. of 

crackling g noise, which: news f place. in some 

bodies, when heated : it is peculiar to some 
kinds of salts, as muriate of soda, sulphate of 

barytes, &c. 

DECUMBENS. (From decumbo, to lie 
down.) Drooping: a term applied to 
flowers which incline to one side and down- 
wards. 

_ DECURRENS. Decurrent. A term ap- 
plied by botanists to leaves which run down 
the stem or leafy border or wing ; as in Ono- 
pordium acanthium, and many thistles, great 
mullein, and comfrey : and to leaf-stalks ; as 
in Pisum ochrus. 

DECURSIVE*’. Decurrently. Applied 
to leaflets that run down the stem; as in 
Eryngium campestre. 

DECUSSATION. (Decussatio; from 
decutio, to divide.) When nerves, or mus- 
cular fibres cross one ‘another, they are said 
to decussate each other. 

DECUSSATUS. Decussated. Applied 
to leaves and spines which are in pairs, alter- 
nately crossing each other; as in Veronica 
decussata, and Genista lucitanica. 

DECUSSO’/RIUM. (From decusso, to 
divide.) An instrument.to depress the dura 
mater, after trepanning. 

. Derensr'va. (From defendo, to preserve. ) 
Cordial: medicines, or such as resist infec- 

tion. 

. DE’FERENS. (From defero, to con- 
vey ; because it conveys the semen to the 
yesiculz seminales.) See Vas deferens. 

DEFLAGRATION. (Deflagratio ; 
from deflagro, to burn.) A-chemical term, 
chiefly employed to express the burning or 
setting fire to any substance; as nitre, sul- 
phur, &c. 

*, DEFLUXION. (Defluzio ; from defluo, 
to run of.) A falling down. of. humours 
from a superior to an inferior part. * Many 
writers mean nothing more by it than in- 
ape Al 

~DEFOLIATIO, (From de, and foliwm 
a leaf. ) The fall of the leaf. A term op- 
posed to frondescentia, or the renovation of 
oe leaf. 

‘DEGLUTITION. (Deglutitio ; from de- 
glutio, to swallow down.) A natural action. 
«It is understood tobe the passage of a sub- 
stance, either solid, liquid, or gaseous from 
the‘mouth to the stomach. Though deglutition 
is very simple in appearance, it is neverthe- 
less the most complicated ofall the muscular 
actions that serve for digestion. It is pro- 
duced: by the contraction of a great number 
of muscles, and requires the concurrence of 

important organs. 

a ar the muscles ofthe tongue, those -of 
the velum of the palate, of the pharynx, of 
the larynx, and the muscular layer of the 
eesophagus, are employed in deglutition. 

The velum is a sort of valve attached: to 
_. the posterior.edge of. the roof? ofthe palate ; 
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its form is nearly quadrilateral; its free or 
inferior edge is pointed, and forms the wvula. 
Like the other valves of the intestinal canal, 

the velum is essentially formed. by a duplica- 
ture of the digestive mucous membrane 
there are many mucous follicles that enter 
into its composition, particularly in the 
uvula. Eight muscles move it; it is raised 
by the two internal pterygoid; the external 
pterygoid hold it transversely ; the two palato- 
pharyngei, and the two constrictores isthmit 
Jaucium carry it downwards. These four are 
seen at the bottom of the throat, where they: 
raise the mucous membrane, and: form the 
pillars of the velum of the palate, between 
which are situated the amygdale, a mass of 
mucous follicles. |The opening between the 
base of the tongue below, the velwm of the 
palate above, and the pillars laterally, is 
called the isthmus of the throat. By means 
of its muscular apparatus, the velum of the 
palate may have many changes of. position. 
In the most common state it is placed ver- 
tically, one of its faces is anterior, the other 
posterior; in certain cases it becomes hori- 
zontal; it: has then a superior and inferior 
aspect, and its free edge corresponds to the 
concavity of the pharynx. This last position 
is determined by the contraction of the ele- 
vating muscles. 

The pharyne is a vestibule into which 
open the nostrils, the Eustachian tubes, the 
mouth, the larynx, and the cesophagus, ‘and 
which performs very important functions in 
the production of voice, in respiration, 
hearing and digestion. 

The pharynx extends from top to bottom, 
from the basilar process: of the occipital 
bone, to which it is attached, to the level of 
the middle part of the neck. 

Its transverse dimensions. are determined 
by. the os hyoides, the larynx and the pterygo~ 
maxillary aponeurosis, to which it. is fixed. 
The mucous membrane which covers it ‘in- 
teriorly is remarkable for the development of 
its veins, which form a very apparent plexus. 
Round thismembrane is the muscular layer, 


‘the circular fibres of which form the three 


constrictor muscles of the pharynx, the longi- 
tudinal fibres of which are represented by. 
the stylo-pharyngeus.and constrictores isthmi 
faucium. The: contractions, of these dif- 
ferent, muscles are not generally subject to 
the will. 

~The esophagus is the immediate continua- 
tion of the pharynx, and:is prolonged as far 
as the stomach, where it terminates. Its 
form: is cylindrical ; it is united to the sur- 
rounding parts by a: slack and extending 
cellular tissue, which gives way to its dilata- 
tion.and its motions. To penetrate into the. 
abdomen the oesophagus. passes between the 
pillars of the diaphragm, with which it: is 
closely united. The mucous membrane of 
the cesophagus is white, thin, and: smooth; 
it-forms longitudinal: folds: very proper: for. . 
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favouring the dilatation of the canal. Above 
it is confounded witlithatof the pharynx. 

There are found in. it.a great. number of 
mucous follicles, and at its surface there are 
perceived the orifices of manyexcretive canals 
of the mucous glands. 

The muscular layer of the cesophagus. is 
thick, its tissue is denser than that of the 
pharynx; the longitudinal fibres are the 
most external and the least numerous; the 
circular are placed in the interior and are 
very numerous. 

Round the pectoral and inferior portion 
of the cesophagus, the two nerves of the 
eighth pair form a plexus which ‘embraces 
the canal, and sends many filaments into 
it. 

The contraction of the cesophagus takes 


place without the participation of the 
will. 

Mechanism of Deglutition. Deglutition 
is divided into three periods. In the first, 


the food passes from the mouth to the 
pharynx ; in the second, it passes the open- 
ing of the glottis, that of the nasal: canals, 
and arrives at the oesophagus; in the third 
it passes through this tube and enters the 
stomach. 

Let us suppose the most common ¢ase, 
that in which we swallow at several times 
the food which is in the mouth, and accord- 
ing as mastication takes place. 

As soon asa certain quantity of food is 
sufficiently chewed, it is placed, by the 
effects of the motions of mastication, in 
part upon the superior face of the tongue, 
without the necessity, as some think, of its 
being collected by the pointof the tongue 
from the different parts of the mouth. Mas- 
tication then stops ; the tongue is raised and 
applied to the roof of the palate, in succes- 
sion, from: the point towards the base. The 
portion of food, or the alimentary bolus 
placed upon its superior surface, having no 
other way to escape from the force that 
presses, is directed towards the pharynx ; it 


soon meets the velum of the palate applied ~ 


to the base of the ‘tongue and raises it ; the 
velum becomes horizontal, so as to make a 
continuation of the palate. The tongue, 
continuing to press the food, would carry it 
towards the nasal canals, if the velum did 
not prevent this by the tension that it re- 


. ceives from the external peristaphyline mus- 


cles, and particularly by the contraction of 
its pillars; it thus becomes capable of re- 
sisting the action of the tongue, and of con- 
tributing to the direction of the food to- 
wards‘the pharynx. 

The muscles which determine more’ par- 


ticularly the application of the tongue to the ° 


top of the palate, and tothe velum’ of the 
palate, are the’proper muscles of the organ, 
aided’ by the mylo-hyoideus. Here the first 
time of deglutition terminates. Its motions 
are voluntary, except those of the velum of 
the palate. The phenomena happen slowly 
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and in succession ;- they are. few arid easily 


. noticed. 


The second period is not the same 3 in it 
the phenomena are simultaneous; multiplied, 
and are produced with such promptitudes 
that Boerhaave considered them as a sort of 
convulsion. : i Dapp 

The space that the alimentary bolus passes 
through in this time is very short, for it 
passes only from. the middle to the inferior 
part of the pharynx ; but it was necessary 
to avoid the opening of the glottis and that 
of the nasal canals, where its presence would 
be injurious. Besides, its passage ought to 
be sufficiently rapid, in order that the com- 
munication between the larynx and the ex~ 
ternal air may not be interrupted, except for 
an instant. j 

Let us see bow nature has arrived at. this 
important result. The alimentary bole no 
sooner touches the pharynx than every thing 
is inmotion. First, the pharynx contracts, 
embraces and retains the bole; the velum 
of the palate; drawn down by its pillars, 
acts inthe same way. On the other hand, 
and in the same instant, the base of the 
tongue, the os hyoides, the larynx, are rais- 
ed and carried forward to meet the bole, 
in order to render its passage more rapid 
over the opening of the glottis. Whilst the 
os hyoides and the larynx are raised, they 
approach each other, that is, the superior 
edge of the thyroid cartilage engages itself 
behind the body of the os hyoides: the 
epiglottic gland is pushed back ; the epi- 
glottis descends, inclines downwards. and 
backwards, so as to cover the entrance of the 
larynx. The cricoid cartilage makes a mo- 
tion of rotation upon the inferior horns of 
the thyroid, whence it results that the en- 
trance of the larynx becomes oblique down- 
wards and backwards. The bole slides 
along its surface, and being always pressed 
by the contraction of the pharynx and of the 
velum of the palate, it arrives at the ceso- 
phagus. 

It is not long since the position that the 
epiglottis takes in this case was considered 
as the only obstacle opposed to the entrance 
of the food into the larynx, at the instant of 
deglutition; but Dr Magendie has shown, 
by a series of experiments, that this cause 
ought to be considered as only accessary. In 
fact, the epiglottis may be entirely taken 
away from an animal, without deglutition 
suffering any injury from it. What is the 
reason, then, that no part of the food’ is 
introduced into the larynx the instant that 
we swallow? The reason is this. Inthe 
instant that the larynx is raised and engaged 
behind the os hyoides, the glottis shuts with 
the greatest closeness.. This motion is pro- 
duced by the same muscles that’ press: the 
glottis in the production of the voice ;.so 
that if an animal has the recurrents and 
nerves of the larynx divided; whilst the 
epiglottis is untouched, its’ deglutition: is 
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rendered very difficult, because the prin- 
cipal cause is removed which opposes the 
introduction of food into the glottis. 

Immediately after the alimentary bole 
| hiss passed the glottis, the larynx descends, 
the epiglottis is raised, and the glottis is 
opened to give passage to the air. 

After what has been said, it is easy to con- 
ceive why the food reaches the cesophagus 
without entering any of the openings which 
end in the pharynx. The velum of the 
palate, which, in contracting, embraces the 
pharynx, protects the posterior nostrils and 
the orifices of the Eustachian tubes; the 
epiglottis, and particularly the motion by 
which the glottis shuts, preserves the la- 
rynx. 

Thus, the second period of deglutition is 
accompliished ; by the effects of which the 
alimentary bole passes the pharynx, and is 
engaged in the superior part of the ceso- 
phagus. All the phenomena which concur 
in it-take place simultaneously, and with 
great promptitude: they are not subject to 
the will; they are then different in many re- 
spects from the phenomena that belong to 
the first period. 

The third period of deglutition is that 

which has been studied with the least care, 
probably on account of the situation of the 
cesophagus, which is difficult to be observed 
except in its cervical portion. 
_ ‘The phenomena which are connected with 
it are not complicated. The pharynx, by 
its contraction, presses the alimentary bole 
into the cesophagus with sufficient force to 
give a suitable dilatation to the superior part 
of this organ. Excited by the presence of 
the bolus, its superior circular fibres very 
soon contract, and press the food towards 
the stomach, thereby producing the disten- 
sion of those more inferior. These contract 
in their turn, and the same thing continues 
in succession until the bolus arrives at the 
stomach. In the upper two-thirds of the 
cesophagus, the relaxation of the circular 
fibres follows immediately the contraction 
by which they displaced. the ‘alimentary 
bolus. It is not the same with the inferior 
third; this remains some moments contracted 
after the introduction of food into the 
stomach, 

All the extent of the mucous surface that 
the alimentary bolus passes in the three 
periods of deglutition is lubricated by an 
‘abundant mucosity. .In the way that the 
bolus passes, it presses more or less the fol- 
licles that it meets in its passage, it empties 
them of the fluid that they contain, and 
slides more easily upon the mucous mem- 
brane. We remark that in those places 
where the bolus passes more rapidly, and is 
pressed with greater force, the organs for 
.. secreting mucus .are much more abundant. 
For example, in the narrow space, where the 


; second: period of deglutition takes place, 


there. are gees the tonsils, ‘the fungous pa- 
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pill of the base of the tongue, the follicles 
of the velum of the palate, and the uvula, 

those of the epiglottis, and the arytenoid 
glands, In this case the saliva and the mu- 
cosity fulfil uses analogous to those of the 
synovia. 

The mechanism by which we swallow the 
succeeding mouthfuls of food does not differ 
from that which we have explained. 

Nothing is more easy than the perform- 
ance of deglutition, and, nevertheless, all the 
acts of which it is composed are beyond the 
influence of the will and°of instinct. We 
eannot make an empty motion of deglutition. 
If the substance contained in the mouth is 
not sufficiently chewed, if it has not the form, 
the consistence, and the dimensions of the 
alimentary bolus, if the motions of masti- 
cation which immediately precede deglutition 
have not been made, we will frequently find 


-it impossible to swallow it, whatever efforts 


we make. How many people do we not 
find who cannot swallow a pill, or medicinal 
bolus, and who are obliged to fall upon 
other methods to introduce it into the ceso- - 
phagus ?”’ — Magendie. 
DE’GMUS. (From daxvw, to bite. - 
A biting pain in the orifice of the stomach. 
DEHISCENTIA. (From dehisco, to 
gape wide.) Avspitting, or bursting open. 
Applied to capsules, anthers, &c. of plants. 
DEIDIER, Antruony, was son of a 
surgeon of Montpelier. Having graduated 
in medicine in 1691, he was six years after 
made professor of chemistry. In 1732, 
being appointed physician to the galleys, 
he went to Marseilles, where he died in 
1746. He published among many other 
works on different branches of medicine, 
‘¢ Experiments on the Bile, and the Bodies 
of those who died of the Plague,” which 
occurred while he was at Marseilles. He 
states that he tried mercurial inunctions, but 
they had no effect on the disease. There 
are three volumes of consultations and ob- 
servations by him deserving of perusal. The 
rest of his works are scarcely now referred 
to. . 
Derno!sis. (From éetvow, to exaggerate. ) 
An enlargement of the supercilia. 
DEJE’CTIO. A discharge of any ex- 
crementitious matter; generally applied to 
the feces : hence dejectio alvina. 
DEJECTO/RIA. (From digicto, to cast 
out.) Purging medicines. 
Detacurymatrva. (From de, and la- 
chryma, a tear.) Medicines which dry the 
eyes, first purging them of tears. 
DELA’PSIO. (From delabor, to slip 
down.) A falling down of any part, as the 
anus, uterus, or intestines. 
DELETERIOUS. (Deleterius ; from 
SnAew, to hurt or injure.) Of a poisonous 
nature ; as opium, hemlock, henbane, &c. 
DELIQUESCENCE. Deliquation, or 
the spontaneous assumption of the fluid state 
of certain saline bodies, when left exposed to 
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to the air, in consequence of their attracting 
water from it. a 

DELI’QUIUM. (Deliquium ; from de- 
linguo, to leave.) A fainting. See Syn- 
cope. 

DELI/RIUM. (From deliro, to rave.) 
A febrile symptom, consisting in the person’s 
acting or talking unreasonably. _ It is to be 
carefully distinguished from an alienation of 
the mind, without fever. 

DELIVERY. See Parturiiion. 

Dexoca’tio. (From de, from, and locus, 
a place.) A dislocation. 

DELPHIA. See Delphinia. 

DELPHINE. See Delphinia. 

DELPHINIA. Delphia. Delphine. A 
new vegetable alkali, recently discovered by 
Lasseigne and Feneulle, in Stavesacre. See 
Delphinium staphysagria. 

DELPHINIC ACID. <dcidwm del- 
phinicum. The name of an acid, extracted 
from the oil of the dolphin. It resembles a 
volatile oil ; has a light lemon colour, and a 
strong aromatic odour, analogous to that of 
rancid butter. Its taste is pungent, and its 
vapour has a sweetened taste of wether. It 


“is slightly soluble in water, and very soluble 


in alkohol. The latter solution strongly 
reddens litmus. 100 parts of delphinic acid 
neutralise a quantity of base, which contains 
9 of oxygen, whence its prime equivalent 
appears to be 11.11. 

DELPHINITE. See Epidote. 

DELPHI'NIUM. (From dceAgwos, the 
dolphin.) Larkspur; so called from the 
likeness of its flower to the dolphin’s head. 


The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


nean system. Class, Polyandria ; Order, 


Trigynia. 

Detrxinium consomipa. ‘The systema- 
tic name of the Consolida regalis. Calcatrippa. 
Delphinium — nectariis monophyllas, caule 
subdiviso, of Linnzus. Many virtues have 
been attributed to this plant. The flowers 
are bitter, and a water distilled from them is 
recommended in ophthalmia. ‘The herb has 
been administered in calculous cases, ob- 
structed menses, and visceral diseases. 

Detruinium sTapuisacRiaA. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of stavesacre. Staphisagria ; 
Staphis ; Pedicularia ; Delphinium—nectariis 
tetraphyllis petalo brevioribus, foliis palmatis, 
lobis obtusis, of Linnzus. The seeds, which 
are the only parts directed for medicinal use, 
are usually imported here from Italy ; they 
are large, rough, of an irregular triangular 
figure, and of a blackish colour on the out- 
side, but yellowish within; their smell is 
disagreeable, and somewhat feetid; to the 
taste they are very bitter, acrid, and nau- 
seous. It was formerly employed as a mas+ 


ticatory, but is now confined to external use, _ 


in some kinds of cutaneous eruptions, but 
more especially for destroying lice and other 
insects: hence, by the vulgar, it is called 
louse-wort. “Pe 

A new vegetable alkali has lately been 
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discovered in this plant by Lasseigne and 
Feneulle. It is thus obtained : 

The seeds, deprived of their husks, and 
ground, are to be boiled in a small quantity 
of distilled water, and then pressed in a 
cloth. The decoction is to be filtered, and 
beiled for afew minutes with pure mag- 
nesia. It must then be re-filtered, and the 
residuum left on the filter is to be well 
washed, and then boiled with highly recti- 
fied alkohol, which dissolves out the alkali. 
By evaporation, white pulverulent sub- 
stance, presenting a few crystalline points, 
is obtained. 

It may also be procured by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid, on the bruised but 
unshelled seeds. The solution of sulphate 
thus formed, is precipitated by subcarbonate 
of potassa. Alkohol separates from this pre- 
cipitate the vegetable alkali in an impure 
state. 

Pure delphinia obtained by the first pro- 
cess, is crystalline while wet, but becomes 
opake on exposure to air. Its taste is bitter and 
acrid. When heated it melts ; and on cooling 
becomes hard and brittle like resin. If more 
highly heated, it blackens and is decomposed. 
Water dissolves a very small portion of it. 
Alkohol and ether dissolve it very readily. 
The alkoholic solution renders syrup of 
violets green, and restores the blue tint of 
litmus reddened by an acid. It forms soluble 
neutral salts with acids. Alkalies precipitate 
the delphinia in a white gelatinous state, 
like alumina. 

Sulphate of delphinia evaporates. in the 
air, does not crystallise, but becomes a 
transparent mass like gum. _It dissolves in 
alkohol and water, and its solution has a 
bitter acrid taste. In the voltaic circuit it is 
decomposed, giving up its alkali at the ne- 
gative pole. 

Nitrate of delphinia, when evaporated to 
dryness, is a yellow crystalline mass. If 
treated with excess of nitric acid, it becomes 
converted into a yellow matter, little soluble 
in water, but soluble in boiling alkohol. 
This solution is bitter, is not precipitated by 
potassa, ammonia, or lime-water, and appears 
to contain no nitric acid, though itself is not 
alkaline. It is not destroyed by further 
quantities of acid, nor does it form oxalic 
acid. Strychnia and morphia take a red 
colour from nitric acid, but delphinia never 
does. The muriate is very soluble in water. 

The acetate of delphinia does not crystal- 
lise, but forms a hard transparent mass, 
bitter and acrid, and readily decomposed by 
cold sulphuric acid. The oxalate forms 
small white plates, resembling in taste the 
preceding salts. 

Delphinia, calcined with oxide of copper, 
gave no other gas than carbonic acid. It 
exists in the seeds of the stavesacre, in com- 
bination with malic acid, and associated 
with the following principles: 1. A brown 
bitter principle, hah haa by acetate of 
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lead. 2. Volatile oil. 3. Fixed ol 4, Al- 
bumen. 5. Animalised matter. 6. Mucus. 
7. Saccharine mucus. 8. Yellow bitter 
principle, not precipitable by acetate’of lead. 
9. Mineral salts. — Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique, vol. xii. p. 358. 

DE’LPHYS. Aecadus. 
pudendum muliebre. 

DE’LTA. (The Greek Jetter, A.) The 
external pudendum muliebre is so galled, 
from the triangular shape of its hair. 

DELTOI DES. (From d¢Ara, the 
Greek letter A, and etdos, a likeness; 
shaped like the Greek delta.) 1. A muscle 
of the superior extremity, situated on the 
shoulder. Sous-acromio-clavi-hwmeral of 
Dumas. It arises exactly opposite to the 
trapezius, from one-third part of the clavicle, 
from the acromion and spine of the scapula, 
aud is inserted, tendinous, into the middle 
of the os humeri, which bone it lifts up di- 
rectly ; and it assists with the supraspinatus 
and coracobrachialis in all the actions of the 
humerus, except the depression ; it being 
convenient that the arm should be raised 
and sustained, in order to its moving on any 
side. 

2. A leaf is so called, foliwm deltoides, 
which is trowel-shaped, or like the letter 
delta, having three angles, of which. the 
terminal one is much further from the base 
than the lateral ones; as in Chenopodium 
Lonus-henricus. 

DEME’NTIA. (From de, and mens, 
without mind.) Absence of intellect ; mad- 
ness ; fatuity. 

DEMERSUS. A leaf which is. natur- 
ally under water, and different from those 
above, is so called; folia immersa, and 
submersa, are the same as demersa. See 
Natans. 

DEMULCENT. (Demulcens ; from de- 
mulceo, to soften.) Medicines suited to ob- 
viate and prevent the action of acrid and 
stimulant matters; and that not by cerrect- 
ing or changing their acrimony, but by 
involving it in a mild and viscid matter, 
which prevents it from acting upon. the 
sensible parts of our bodies, or by covering 
the surface exposed to their action, 

Where these substances are directly ap- 
plied to the parts affected, it is easy to 
perceive how benefit may be derived from 
their application. But where they are re- 
ceived by the medium of the stomach, into 
the circulating system, it has beeh supposed 
that they can be of no utility, as they must 
lose that viscidity on which their lubricating 
quality depends, Hence. it has been con- 
cluded that they can be of no service in 
gonorrheea, and some similar affections. It 
is.certain, however, says J. Murray, in his 
Elements of Materia Medica and. Phar- 
macy, that_many substances. which undergo 
the process of digestion are afterwards sepa- 
rated, in their, entire state, from the blood, 
by particular secreting. organs). especially. by 
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the kidneys; and it is possible, that mucila- 
ginous substances, which are the principal 
demulcents, may be separated in this manner. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that a 
great share of the relief demulcents afford, 
in irritation or inflammation of the urinary 
passages, is owing to the large quantities of 
water in which they are ditiod: by which 
the urine is rendered less stimulating from 
dilution. In general, demulcents may be 
considered merely as substances less stimu- 
lating than the fluids usually applied. 

Catarrh, diarrhoea, dysentery, calculus, 
and gonorrhoea, are the diseases in which 
demulcents are employed. As they are 
medicines of no great power, they may be 
taken in as large quantities as the stomach 
can bear. 

The particular demulcents may be re- 
duced to the two divisions of mucilages and 
expressed oils. The principal demulcents 
are, the acacia vera, astragalus, tragacanthe, 
linum usitatissimum, althza officinalis, mal. 
va, sylvestris, glycyrrhiza glabra, cycas. cir- 
cinalis, orchis mascula, maranta arundinace 
triticum hybernum, ichthyocolla, olea Eu- 
ropwa, amygdalus communis, cetaceum, and 
cera. 

DENDROLI'BANUS. (From Sevopor, 
a tree, and oA:6ayos, frankincense.) Frank- 
incense-tree. See Rosmarinus officinalis. 

DENS. (Dens, tis. m.3 quasi edens; 
from edo; to eat, or from odous, odovies. ) 

1, A tooth. ea Feeth. 

2. Many herbs have this specific name, 
from their fancied resemblance to. the tooth 
of some animal; as Dens leonis, the dan- 
delion ; Dens canis, dog’s tooth, &c. 


Dens cantnus. See Teeth. 

Dens. cuspipatus. See Teeth 

Dens inctsor. See Teeth. 

Dzns wacteus., See Teeth, and Denti- 
tion. ; 

Dens txonis.. See. Leontodon Taraxas 
cum, 


Dens motaris. See Teeth 

DENTA/GRA. (Dentagra, odovraypa ; 
ape obous, a tooth, and aypa, a seizure.) 

. The toothache. 

2. An instrument for drawing the teeth. . 

DENTA’RIA. (Dentaria; from dens, 
a tooth: so called because its root. is denti- 
culated.) See Plumbago europea. 

DENTARPA’GA. (From odovus, a 
tooth, and aprafw, to fasten upon.), An in- 
strument for drawing of teeth, 

Denrara. See Dentatus, 

DENTA’TUS. (From dens, a tooth; 
from its tooth-like process.) 1. The second 
vertebra of the neck. Dentata; Epistro- 
phaus, It. differs. from, the other. cervical 
vertebrze, by. haying a, tooth-like process. at, 
the upper part,of the body. See Vertebre. 

2.. Toothed.;, applied to. roots, leaves, 
petals, &c. which. are beset with, projecting,: 
horizontal, rather distant teeth of. its. own: 
substances as, in. the, leaf of Abripler laci- 
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nata, and the perianthium of Marrubium-vul- 
gare, and Ereca denticulata, and the petals 
of the Silene lucitanica. The Ophrnis coral- 
lorhiza has. a toothed root. 

Denretta’ria. (From dentella, a little 
tooth ; so called because its root is denticu- 
lated.) The herb tooth-wort. See Plwm- 
bago europea. 

DENTIDU’CUM. (From dens, a tooth, 
and duco, to draw.) An instrument for 
drawing of teeth. 

DENTIFRICE. (Dentifricus; from 
dens, a tooth, and frigo, torub.) A medi- 
cine to clean the teeth. { 

DENTISCA’LPIUM. (From dens, a 


tooth, and scalpo, to scrape.) An instru- 


ment for scaling teeth. 

DENTITION. (Dentitio ; from dentio, 
to breed teeth.) Odontiasis ; Odontophica, 
The breeding or cutting of the teeth. The 
first dentition begins about the sixth or 
seventh month, and the teeth are termed the 
primary or milk teeth. About the seventh 
year, these fall out, and are succeeded hy. 
others, which remain during life, and are 
called the secondary or perennial teeth. The 
last dentition takes place between the ages 
of twenty and five-and-twenty, when the 
four last. grinders appear; they are called 
dentes sapientia. See also Teeth. 

Dentonu’cum. See Dentiducum. 

Denupata pLranta. The name of 
an order of Linnzus’s Fragments of a 
Natural Method, embracing. those plants the 
flowers of which are naked or without a 
flower-cup.@ 

DENUDA‘TIO. (From denudo, to 
make bare.) The laying bare any part; 
usually applied to a bone. 

DENUDATUS. (From denudo, to strip 
naked.) Denude ; naked. 

DEOBSTRUENT. (Deobstruens ;. fro 
de, and obstruo, to obstruct.) A me- 
dicine that is exhibited with a view of re- 
moving any obstruction. 

DEOPPILA’NTIA. (From de, and 
oppilo, to stop.) Deoppilativa. Medicines 
which remove obstructions. 

Deprartrtio. (From de,. and: partior,; to 
divide.) Separating metals. 

Derrrpr't10. (From deperdo, to lose.) 
Abortion, or the undue loss of the feetus. 

Dereti'co. (From. de,, and. petigo, a-run- 
ning scab.) A ring-worm, tetter, scurf, or, 
itch, where the skin is rough, 

DEPHLEGMA’TION. (Dephlegma- 
tio; from de, and phiegma, phlegm.) The 
operation of rectifying or freeing spirits 
from their watery parts, or any method by. 
which bodies are deprived of their: water. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED. A term, 
of the old chemistry, implying deprived of 
phlogiston or the inflammable principle. 

Dephlogisticated,air. See, Oxygen. gas. 

Deplhiogisticated muriatic acid. Sce 
Chlorine. 

DEPILATORY. (Depilatorius; fom 
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de, of, and pilus, the hair.) Any applica- 
tion which removes the hairs from any part 
of the body; thus, a pitch cap pulls the 
hairs of the head out by the roots. 

Derty/matio. (From de, and pluma,, a 
feather. A disease of the eyelids, which 
causes the hair to fall off. 

DEPREHE'NSIO. (From deprehendo, 
to catch unawares.) The epilepsy is so 
called, from the suddenness with which per- 
sons are seized with it. 

DEPRESSION. (Depressio; from de- 
primo, to press down.) When the bones of 
the skull are forced inwards by fracture, 
they are said to be depressed. 

DEPRE’SSOR, (From deprimo, to 
press down.) A muscle is so termed, which 
depresses the part on which it acts. 

Derresson aALm wast. See Depressor 
labii superioris aleque nasi. 

Derresson ancuii ornis, A muscle of 
the mouth and lip,. situated below the under 
lip. Triangularis of Winslow. Depressor 
labiorum communis of Douglas. Depressor 
labiorum of Cowper. Sous-mazillo-labial of 
Dumas. It arises broad and fleshy, from: 
the lower edge of the lower jaw, near the 
chin; and is inserted into the angle of the 
mouth, which it pulls downwards. 

DeEprEssOR LABII INFERIORIS. 
ef the mouth and lip. Quadratus of Win« 
slow. Depressor labii inferioris proprius of 
Douglas, and Cowper. Mentonier labiat of 
Dumas. It pulls the under lip and. skin of 
the side of the chin downwards, and a little 
outwards, 

DepREssOR LABIL SUPERIORIS ALMQUE 
wast. A muscle of the mouthandlip. De- 
pressor. ale nasi of Albinus. Jncisivus 
medius of Winslow. Depressor labii supe= 
gioris proprius, of Douglas.  Constrictores 
alarum. nasi, ac depressores labii superioris of 
Cowper. Mavillo-alveoli:nasal of Dumas. It 
is situated above the mouth, draws the upper 
lip and ala nasi downwards and. hackwards,, 
It arises, thin and fleshy, from the superior 
maxillary bone, immediately above the: join- 
ing of the gums, with the two incisor teeth: 
and cuspidatus ; from thence it runs up- 
wards, and is inserted into the upper lip and 
root of the ala of the nose. 

DeErREssoR, LABID SUPERIORIS PROPRIUS;: 
See Depressor labii. supertoris aleque nasi\. 

Derresson bABIORUM commuNIsS.. See De= 
pressor anguli oris 

Derressor; OcULK 
ocult. 

DEPRESSUS, © Depressed; flattened 
vertically, as the leaves of: the Mesembryan= 
thenum linguiforme. Folia depressa’ is ap- 
plied. also: to:radical: leaves which are pressed 
close: to: the ground,. as is seen: in Plantage 
media; but when-applied to stem: leaves, it 
regards their shape: only, as: being: vertically 
flattened iit opposition’ to: com: ls, 

DIEVPRIMENS. See Rectus' inferior 
ogulix haan § s 


A muscle 


See Rectus inferior 
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DEPURA'NTIA. 
depuro, to make clean.) 
evacuate impurities. 

DEPURA’TION. Depuratio.' The 
freeing a liquor or solid from its foulness. 

DEPURATORIUS. (From de, and 
purus, pure. ) Depuritory : applied to fevers, 
which terminate in perspiration. 

DERBYSHIRE SPAR. A mineral 
formed of calcareous earth with fluoric 
acid. 


(Depurans; from 
Medicines which 


' DE’RIS. (Acpis; from depw, to exco- 
‘riate.) The skin. zi 
* DERIVATION. (WDerivatic ; from de- 


vivo, to drain off.) The doctrines of deriva~ 
tion and revulsion, talked of by the ancients, 
are now, in their sense of the terms, wholly 
exploded. Derivation means the drawing 
away any disease from its original seat to 
another part. 
DE’RMA. Aepua. The skin. See Skin. 
DERMATO’DES. (From 6Sepua, skin, 
and ¢idos, a likeness.) Resembling skin, or 
leather; applied to the dura mater. 
~ DERMATOLO'’GIA. (From 6epua, 
the skin, and Avyos, a discourse.) A dis- 
course or treatise on the skin. 
© Dr'rrron. (From depis, skin.) The 
omentum, and peritoneum, are so named, 
from their skin-like consistence. 
DESAULT, Prrer, was a native of 
Bourdeaux, where he graduated, and be- 
came distinguished as a practitioner in me- 
dicine about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. He was author of some popular and 
useful dissertations on medical subjects. In 
syphilis he maintained that a cure could be 
effected without salivation ; and-in calculous 
complaints by the patient drinking the Bare- 
ges water, this being also injected into the 
bladder: but it probably merely palliated 
the symptoms. He exposed also some of the 
prevailing errors concerning -hydrophobya ; 
as that the patient barked like a dog, and 
had a propensity to bite his attendants. The 
precise period of his death is not mentioned. 
DESAULT, Perer Josrru, was chief 
surgeon to the Hotel-Dieu at Paris. He 
published several numbers of a surgical 
journal in 1791, &c.; also jointly with 
Chopart, in 1794, “ A Treatise on Chirur- 
gical Diseases, and the Operations required 
in their Cure;’’? which is allowed. to have 
considerable merit. He attended the young 
King of France, Lewis X VII., in the Tem- 
ple; and died under suspicious circumstances 
shortly before his royal patient in 1795. 
DESCENSO’RIUM. (From descendo, 
to move downwards.) A vessel in which 
the distillation by descent is performed. 
DESCE’NSUS. (From descendo, to 
move downwards.) The same chemists call 
it a distillation per descensum, by descent, 
when the fire is applied at the top and round 
the vessel, the orifice of which is at the bottom. 
 DESICCATI'VE. . (Desicativus ; from 
desived, to dry up.) An application to dry 
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up the humours and moisture running from 
a@ wound or ulcer. 

DESIPIE’NTIA. (From desipio, to 
dote.) A defect of reason. 

- DESIRE. Will. We give the name of 
will to that modification of the faculty of 
perception by which we form desires. It is 
generally the effect of our judgment ; but 
what is remarkable, our happiness or our 
misery are necessarily connected with it. 
When we satisfy our desires we are happy ; 
but we are miserable if our desires be not 
fulfilled ; it is then necessary to give such a 
direction to our desires that we may be 
enabled to obtain happiness. We ought not 
to desire things which cannot be obtained ; 
we ought to avoid, even with greater | ‘care, 
those things which are hurtful; for in “such 
cases we must be unhappy whether our de- 
sires are satisfied or not. Morality is a 
science which tends to give the best possible 
direction to our desires, 

De'sme. (From dew, to bind up.) 
bandage, or ligature. 

Desmr'pion. (From Secuy, a handful.) 
A small bundle, or little bandage. 

De’smos. (From dew, to bind up.) 1. A 
bandage. 

2, An inflammatory stricture of a joint, 
after luxation. 

DE’SPUMATION. (Despwmatio ; from 
déspumo, to clarify.) ‘The clarifying a fluid, 
or separating its foul parts from it. 

DESQUAMATION.  (Desquamaitio ; 
from desqguamo, to scale off.) The separat- 
ing of laminz, or scales, from a bone. Ex- 
foliation. 

DesquaMAto’RIUM. ( From desquamo, to 
scale off.) A trepan, or instrument to take 
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_a piece out of the skull. 


DESTILLA’TION. See Distillation. 

DESUDA‘TIO. (From desudo, to sweat 
much.) An unnatural and morbid sweating. 

Dere’ntio. (From detineo, to stop, or 
hinder.) Epilepsy is so. called, from the 
suddenness with which the patient is seized. 

DETERGENT. (From detergo, to 
wipe away.) 1. A medicine which cleanses 
and removes such viscid humours as adhere 
to and obstruct the vessels. 

2. An application that clears away foul- 
ness from ulcers. 

DETERMINATE’ Applied by bo- 
tanists to branches and stems: determinaté 
ramosus is abruptly branched, when each 
branch, after terminating in flowers, pro- 
duces a number of fresh shoots i in a circular 
order from just below the origin of those 
flowers. The term occurs frequently in the 
latter publication of Linneus, particularly 
the second Maniissa ; but he does not ap- 
pear to have any where explained its mean- 
ing.—Smith. . 

DETONATION.  (Detonatio; from 
detono, to make a noise.) A sudden com- 
bustion and explosion. 


“DETRA/CTOR. {(From’ detraho, to 
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daw.) Applied to a muscle, the office of 
which is to draw the part to which it is 
attached. 

~ DE/TRAHENS. (From detraho, to 
draw.) The name of a muscle, the office of 
which is to draw the part it is attached to. 

DerragENs quapratus. See Platysma 
myoides. ; 

DETRUSOR URINA. (From de- 
trudo, to thrust out.) 1. The name of a 
muscle, the office of which is to squeeze out 
the urine. 

2. The muscular coat of the urinary 
bladder was formerly so called. 

Dev’rerr. (From devjepos, second ; be- 
cause it is discharged next after the foetus.) 
The secundines, or after-birth. 

DEUTEROPA’THIA. (From 6ev- 
Tepos, second, and waos, a suffering.) An 
affection or suffering by consent, where a 
second part suffers, from consent, with the 
part originally affected, as where the 
stomach is disturbed thrcugh a wound in 
the head. 

DEUTOXIDE. See Ovide. 

Deutowide of axot. See Nitrogen. 

DEVENTER, Hewry, was born in 
Holland, towards the end of the 17th cen- 
tury. He took a degree in medicine, but 
his practice was principally in surgery, and 
at last almost confined to midwifery. He 
distinguished himself much by his improve- 
ments in this art, as well as by his mechani~ 
cal inventions for obviating deformities in 
children. He published some obstetrical 
works several years prior to his death, which 
occurred in 1739; after which appeared a 
Treatise on the Rickets in his native lan- 
guage, of which Haller makes favourable 
mention. 

Devil’s dung. See Ferula assafetida. 

DIA. Ava. Marty terms in medicine, 
surgery, and pharmacy commence with this 
word, when they signify composition and 
mixture ; as Diacassia, Diacastoreum, &c. 

Diaze’cus. (From dia6e6ai0w, to strength- 
en; socalled, as affording the chief support 
to the foot.) The ankle-bone. 

DIABE/TES, (From dia, through, and 
Baw, to pass.) An immoderate flow of 
urine. A genus of disease in the class Neu- 
roses, and order Spasmi of Cullen. 

There are two species in this complaint : 

1. Diabetes insipidus, in which there is a 
superabundant discharge of limpid urine, of 
its usual urinary taste. 

2, Diabetes mellitus, in which the urine is 
very sweet, and contains a great quantity of 
sugar. 

Great thirst, with a voracious appetite, 
gradual emaciation of the whole body, and 
a frequent discharge of urine, containing a 
Jarge proportion of ‘saccharine and other 
matter, which is voided in a quantity even 
exceeding that of the aliment or fluid in- 


‘troduced, are the characteristics of this dis- - 


ease.. Those of a» shattered constitution, 
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and those who are in the decline of life, are 
most subject to its attacks. It not unfre- 
quently attends on hysteria, hypochondriasis, 
dyspepsia, and asthma; but it is always | 
much milder when symptomatic, than when 
it appears as a primary affection. 

Diabetes may be occasioned by the use of 
strong diuretic medicines, intemperance of 
life, and hard drinking ; excess in venery, 
severe evacuations, or by any thing that 
tends to produce an impoverished state of 
the blood, or general debility. It has, how- 
ever, taken place, in many instances, with- 
out any obvious cause. 

That which immediately gives rise to the 
disease, has ever been considered as obscure, 
and various theories have been advanced on 
the occasion.’ It has been usual to consider 
diabetes as the effect of relaxation of the 
kidneys, or as depending on a general colli- 
quation of the fluids... Dr. Richter, pro- 
fessor of medicine in the university of Got- 
tingen, supposes the disease to be generally 
of a spasmodic nature, occasioned by a sti- 
mulus acting on the kidneys; hence a secre- 
tio aucta uring, and sometimes perversa, is 
the consequence. Dr. Darwin thinks that it 
is owing to an inverted action of the urinary 
branch of the lymphatics; which, doctrine, 
although it did not escape the censure of the _ 
best anatomists and experienced physiolo- 
gists, met, nevertheless, with a very favour- 
able reception on its being first announced. 
The late Dr. Cullen offered it as his opinion, 
that the proximate cause of this disease 
might be some fault in the assimilatory 
powers, or in those employed in converting 
alimentary matters into the proper animal 
fluids, which theory has since been adopted 
by Dr. Dobson, and still later by Dr. Rollo, 
surgeon-general to the royal artillery. The 
liver has been thought, by some, to be the 
chief source of the disease ; but diabetes is 
hardly ever attended with any affection ‘of 
this organ, as has been proved by frequent 
dissections ; and when observed, it is to be 
considered as accidental. 

The primary seat of the disease is, how- 
ever, far from being absolutely determined 
in favour of any hypothesis yet advanced ; 
and, from the most attentive consideration 
of all the circumstances, the weight of evi- 
dence appears to induce the majority of 
practitioners to consider diabetes as depend- 
ing on a primary affection of the kidneys. 

Diabetes sometimes comes on slowly and 
imperceptibly, without any previous dis- 
order ; and it now and then arises to a con- 
siderable degree, and subsists long without 
being accompanied with evident disorder 
in any particular part of the system; the 
great thirst which always, and the voracious 
appetite which frequently occur in it, be- 
ing often the only remarkable symptoms ; 
but it more generally happens, -that a con- 
siderable: affection of the stomach precedes 
the coming on of-the disease; ahd that, in 
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its progress, besides the symptoms already 
mentioned, there is.a great dryness in the 
skin, with a sense of weight in the kidneys, 
and a pain in the ureters, and the other uri- 
nary passages. 

Under a long continuance of the. disease, 
the body becomes much emaciated, the feet 
oedematous, great debility arises, the pulse 
is frequent and small, and an obscure fever, 
with all the appearance of hectic, prevails. 

The urine in. diabetes mellitus, from be- 
ing at first insipid, clear, and_ colourless, 
soon acquires a sweetish or saccharine taste, 
its leading characteristic; and, when. sub- 
jected to experiment, a considerable quan- 
tity of saccharine matter is to be extracted 
from it. Sometimes it is so loaded with 
sugar, as to be capable of being fermented 
into a vinous liquor. Upwards of one-twelfth 
of its weight of sugar was extracted from 
some diabetic urine, by Cruickshank, which 
was at the rate of twenty-nine ounces. troy a 
day, from one patient. 

In some instances, the quantity of urine 
in diabetes is much greater than. can be 
accounted for from all the sources united. 
Cases are recorded, in which 25 to 30 pints 
were discharged in the space of a natural 
day, for many successive weeks, and even 
months; and in which the whole ingesta, 
as was said, did not amount to half the 
weight of the urine. To account for this 
overplus, it has been alleged. that water is 
absorbed from the air by the surface of 
the body; as‘also that a quantity of water 
is compounded in the lungs. themselves. 

Dissections of diabetes have usually shown 
the kidneys. to be much affected. In some 
instances, they have been found in. a, loose 
flabby state, much enlarged in size, and of 
a pale ash colour; in others, they have 
been discovered much more vascular than in 
a healthy state, approaching a good deal 
to what takes place in inflammation, and 
containing, in their infundibula, a quantity 
ef whitish fluid, somewhat resembling pus, 
but without any sign’ of ulceration whatever, 
At, the same time: that these appearances 
have been. observed. in their interior, the 
veins on. their surface were found to be 
yauch. fuller of blood than. usual, form- 
ing a. most beautiful net-work of. vessels, 
the larger branches of which exhibited: an 
absorbent. appearance. In many cases. of 
dissection, the. whole of the mesentery has 
been. discovered to. be much: diseased;. and 
its) glands. remarkably. enlarged; some of 
them. being very hard, and. of an irregular 
texture; otliers. softer, and of an uniform 
spherical shape.. Many of the lacteals- have 
likewise been seen considerably enlarged: 
The. liver,, pancreas, spleen;, and stomach, 
are in general. perceived: to be. ina natural 
state; when they are not,so;, the oecurrence 
isto heeonsidered as accidental. ‘The’blad+ 
der, in: many. cases, is: found: to. contain. a 
considerable quantity: of niuddy urine, 
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_. A great variety of remedies has been pro- 
posed for this. disease; but their success is 
generally precarious, or only temporary, at 
least in the mellitic form of the complaint. 
The treatment has. been generally conducted 
on the principles. of determining the fluids 
to. other outlets, particularly the skin, and 
of increasing the tone of the kidneys.. Dia- 
phoretics are certainly very proper remedies, 
especially the combination of opium with 
ipecacuanha, or antimonials, assisted by the 
warm bath, suitable clothing, and perhaps 
removal to a milder climate: in the insipid 
form of diabetes, this plan has sometimes 
effected a cure; and it. appears that; the 
large use of opium has even the power. of 
correcting, forthe time, the saccharine qua 
lity of the urine. Cathartics are hardly of 
service, farther than to keep the bowels 
regular, ‘Tonics are generally indicated by 
obvious marks of debility ; and if the patient 
be troubled with acidity in the prime vie, 
alkaline medicines will be properly joined 
with them, preferring those which have no 
diuretic power, __Astringents have been 
highly extolled by some practitioners, but 
do not. appear likely to avail, except those 
which pass off by the urine, as uva ursi; or 
the milder stimulants, which can be directed 
to the kidneys, as copaiba, &c. may correct 
the laxity of those organs, if the disease de- 
pend on this cause. The tinctura lytte must 
be used. with great caution, and its efficacy 
is not well established: and blisters. to the 
loins can only be useful as counter-irritants, _ 
though not the most suitable. Frequent . 
friction, especially over the kidneys, wearing 
a tight. belt, and. gentle. exercise, may assist 
the. reeovery of the patient; and when the 
function of the skin is restored, using. the 
bath gradually of a lower temperature,. will 
tend greatly to obviate its suppression after- 
wards. It is likewise.highly important to 
regulate the diet, especially in the mellitie 
diabetes. Dr. Rollo first pointed. out the 
advantage derived from restricting the patient 
to.a diet principally of animal food, avoiding 
especially those vegetables which might afford 
saccharine matter, the urine becoming there- 
‘by of a more healthy quality, and diminish- 
ing in quantity : but unfortunately: the bene- 
fit appears. but temporary, and the. plan-is 
not. persevered in: without distress. to the 
patient. The same gentleman recommended 
also the sulphuret of potassa,-and still more 
the hydrosulphuret of. ammonia; but: they 
are very nauseous medicines, and of doubt- 
ful. efficacy. Another plan of. treating the 
disease has been more recently proposed, 
namely, by bleeding, and other antiphlogistic 
measures.; and some. cases of its success have 
been: recorded; but: farther experience’ is 
certainly: required, before we should be. jus+ 
tified in-vrelying much: upon ite . 

Dia/Rotus METALLORUM. Tin. , 

Drazo‘tanum: (From dia, and Borayy,:-a 
herb.) A. plaster made. of herbs. 
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Diaca’pMias. (From dia, and radiua, 
cadmia,) The name of.a plaster, the basis 
of which is cadmia. ; 
 Diacarami'ytues. (From dia, and xara 
suv8y, calamint.) The name of an antidote, 
the. chief ingredient in which is calamint. 

Draca’rcinum. (From dia, and capxwos, 
acrab.) The name of an antidote prepared 
from the flesh of crabs and cray-fish, 

Disca’nyon, (From dia, and xapvoy, a 
nut.) Rob of nuts, or walnuts. 


Diaca’ssta. (From dia, and kacoi, 
cassia.) Electuary of cassia. 
Diacasto/r1uM, (From di, and raswp, 


castor.) An antidote, the basis of which is 
castor. ; 

Disacaruo'Licon. (From dia, and Kadoar- 
kos, universal.) The name of a purge, so 
called from its general usefulness. 

Disacentau’nium. (From dia, and kev- 
Javpiov, centaury.) The Duke of Portland’s 
powder is so called, because its chief ingre- 
dient is centaury. 

Diacentro‘rum, (From dia, and revipow, 
to prick.) A collyrium, so called from its 
pungency and stimulating qualities. 

Diacuatcr'tis. (From dia, and yaAnihs, 
chalcitis.) A. plaster, the chief ingredient 
in which is chalcitis. 

Disacua’tsis. (From d:axadrw, to be re- 
laxed,) 1. A-relaxation. 

_ 2, The. opening of the sutures of the 
head. 

Discuziaysmus. (From di, and xeip, the 
hand.) . Any operation performed ‘by the 
hand, : 

Diacuetipo'Nium, (From dia, and xeAs- 
dwyiov, celandine.) A plaster, the chief'in- 
gredient in which was the herb celandine, 

~Diacuorr’ma. (From d:axwpew, to sepa~ 
rate from.) _Diachoresis, Any excretion, 
or excrement, but chiefly that by stool. 

Druacuore'sis, See Diachorema. 

Duscuarrsta. (From dia, and xpww, to. 
anoint.) Medicines to anoint parts. 

‘Dracury’sum. (From dia, and. xpvoos, 
gold.) A plaster for fractured limbs; so 
named from its yellow colour. 

DIA/CHYLUM. (From ie, and yvros, 
juices) A plaster formerly made of certain 
juices, but it now means.an emollient. diges- 
tive plaster. Pai 

Dia‘cuysis. (From dia, and vq, to pour 
out.) Fusion. or:melting. 

Dracuy'tica. (From d:axve, to dissolve. ) 
Medicines which discuss tumours. 

Dracine'Ma. (From: dia, and ivew, to 
move.) <A: slight dislocation. 

~Discrssum. (From dia, and rises, ivy.) 
An. application composed of ivy leaves. 

Dia‘crasiss (From du, and. xAaw, to 
break. ): A:small fracture. . f 

Dracty’sma. (From. diakAvéw, to wash: 
out.) _ A gargle or washfor the mouth. 

“Dracoccyme’ton. (From. ‘dia, and-Kor-. 
Kup_rov, aplum.) An electuary made-of 
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~Draco’p1um. (From ia, and xwSia, a 
poppy head.) A composition made of the 
heads of poppies. 

Diacotocy’ntats. (From dia, and rodo- 
kuv@is, the colocynth.) A preparation, the 
chief ingredient of which is colocynth. 

Diaco/mma. (From Siakorlw, to cut 
through.) Diacope. A deep cut or wound. 

Dia‘corr. See Diacomma. 
® Dracorrm’era. (From dia, xorpos, dung, 
and mé, a goat.) Apreparation with goat’s 
dung. 

Dracora’tium. (From dia, and kopadator, 
coral.) A preparation in which coral is a 
chief ingredient. 

DIA/CRISIS. (From &apwe, to dis- 
tinguish.) The distinguishing diseases one 
from another by their symptoms, 

Dracro’c1um. (From 6a, and xporos, 
saffron.) A collyrium in which is saffron. 

Diacurcu’Ma. (From dia, and xvprovpa, 
turmeric.) An antidote in which is tur- 
meric or saffron. 

. Diacypo'n1um. (From da, and rvdwrea, 
a quince.) Marmalade of quinces. 

Diaparuni'pion. (From dia, and Sapmis, 
the laurel tree.) A drawing plaster in 
which were bay-berries. 

DIADE’LPHIA. (From is, twice, 
and adeAgis, a brotherhood; two brother- 
hoods.) The name of a class im the sexual 
system of plants, embracing those the flowers 
of which are hermaphrodites, and have the 
male organs united below into two sets of 
cylindrical filaments, 

DIADE’MA. (From 68:ad8ew, to sur- 
round.) 1. A diadem or crown. 

2. A bandage to put round the head. 

Diaver'xis. (From diadexoua, to trans- 
fer.) Diadoche. A transposition of -hu- 
mours from one: place to another, 

Dia‘vocue. See Diaderis. 

Di4’posts. (From deadidwpw, to distri- 
bute.) Theremission of a disorder: 

DIAYRESIS. (From diatpew, to divide 
or separate.) A solution of continuity of 
the soft: parts of the human body. 

Diare'rica. (From diaipew, to divide.) 
Corrosive medicines. 

DIAYTA. (From dialaw, to nourish. ) 
Diet ; food. It means also the whole of 
the‘non-naturals. See Diet. 

Disaerav'cium. (From dia, andyAaveioy, 
the: blue juice of a herb.) An eye-water 
made of the purging: thistle. histor 

DIAGNO'SIS. (From: siayweokw, to 
discern or distinguish.) The-science: whiclr 
delivers the: signs by:-which a disease may’ 
be: distinguished from another: disease: 
hence those symptoms which distinguish 
such-afféctions are termed. diagnostic: ~~ 

‘Diacry’prum: Corrupted from daery= 
dium or secammony: urea Aa 

Diavermopa’crynum. (From: dia, and 
€ppodax/urAos, the hermodactyl.) A purging 
medicitie,: the -basis~ of which is* the-hermo- 
dactyl. na Wes ‘ua 
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Diarrron. (From dta, and ipis, the lily.) 
An antidote in which is the root of the lily. 

Drar'um. (From dia, and wy, a violet. ) 
A. pastil, the chief ingredient of which is 

violets. 

Diara’cca. (From 61a, and Aakka..) An 
antidote in which is the lacca. 

Diataco'um. (From dia, and yadws, a 
hare.) A medicine in which is the dung of 
a hare. 

Diarra. (From d:adapzBave, to in- 
terrupt.) The remission of a disease. 

Diary’rsis. (From diaAau€ave, to in- 
terrupt.) 1. An intermission. 

2. Aspace left between a bandage. 

Diari/sanuM. (From dia, and AiSavoy, 
frankincense.) A medicine in which fran- 
kincense is a chief ingredient. 

DIALLAGE. Smaragdite of Saussure. 
Verde di Corsica duro of artists. A species 
of the genus Schiller spar. It is a mineral 
of a greenish colour, composed of silica, 
alumina, magnesia, lime, oxide of ‘iron, 
oxide of copper, and oxide of chrome. It 
is found principally in Corsica. 

Dra’tors. (From oa, and ado7, the aloe.) 
A medicine chiefly composed of aloes. 

Diattuz’a. (From diz, and ad@aia, the 
mallow.) An ointment’ composed chiefly 
of marsh-mallows. 

DIA’LYSIS. (From dadvw, to dis- 
solve.) A solution of continuity, or a de- 
struction of parts. 

Dis‘tysrs. The plural of dialysis. The 
name of an order in the class Locales of 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Diaty’tica. (From diaAvw, to dis- 
solve.) Medicines which heal wounds and 
fractures. . 

Diamarcariron. (From dia, and pap- 
yaptiis, pearl.) An antidote in which pearls 
are the chief ingredient. 

DIAMASSE/MA. (From dia, and 
paccopat, to. chew.) A masticatory, or sub- 
stance put into the mouth, and chewed to 
excite a discharge of the saliva. 

Dia’msra. (From dia, and ayz€pa, am- 
ber.) An aromatic composition in which 
was ambergris. 

Drame’ton. (From dia, and pnarov, a 
quince.) . A composition of quinces. 

Diamrsyos. (From 61a, and juov, misy. ) 
A composition in which misy is an ingredient. 

DIAMOND. The diamond, which was 
well known to the ancients, is principally 
found in the western peninsula of India, on 
the coast of Coromandel, in the kingdoms 
of Colconda and Visapour, in the island of 
Borneo, and in the Brazils. It is the most 
valued of all minerals. 

Diamonds are generally found bedded in 
yellow ochre or in rocks of free-stone, or 
quartz, and sometimes in the beds of run- 
ning waters. When. taken out of the earth, 
they are incrusted with an exterior earthy 
covering, under which is another, consist- 
ing of carbonate of lime. 
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» In the Brazils, it is supposed that dia-. 
monds might be obtained in greater quanti- 
ties than at present, if the sufficient working 
of the diamond-mines was not prohibited, 
in order to prevent that dimunition of their 
commercial value, which a greater abun- 
dance of them might occasion. 

Brazilian diamonds are, in commercial 
estimation, inferior to the oriental ones, 

In the rough, diamonds are worth two 
pounds sterling the carat, or four grains, 
provided they are without blemish. |The 
expense of cutting and polishing amounts 
to about four pounds more. ‘The value 
however is far above what is now. stated 
when they become considerable in size. The 
greatest sum that has been given for a single 
diamond is one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. 

The usual method of calculating - the 
value of diamonds is by squaring the number 
of carats, and then multiplying the amount 
by the price of a single carat: thus sup- 
posing one carat to be 2/. a diamond of 
8 carats is worth 128]. being 8 x 8 x2. 

The famous Pigot diamond weighs 188. 
1-8th grains. 

Physical Properties of Diamond. 

Diamond is always crystallised, but some 
times so imperfectly, that, at first sight, it 
might appear amorphous. « The figure of 
diamond, when perfect, is an: eight-sided 
prism. There are also cubical, flat, and 
round diamonds. It is the oriental diamond 
which crystallizes into octohedra, and ex- 
hibits‘ all the varieties of this primitive 
figure. The diamond of Brazil crystallises 
into dodecahedra. 

The texture of the diinoniit is lamellated, 
for it may be split or cleft with an instru- 
ment of well-tempered steel, by a swift 
blow in a particular direction. There are 
however some diamonds which do not ap- 
pear to be formed of laming, but of twisted 
and interwoven fibres, like those ef knots: 
in wood. These exceed the others greatly 
in hardness, they cannot be cut or polished, 
and are therefore called by the lapidaries 
diamonds of nature. 

The diamond is one of the hardest bodies 
known. It resists the most highly-tempered, 
steel file, which circumstance renders it 
necesssary to attack it with diamond powder. 
It takes an exquisite and lasting polish. 
It has a great refractive power, and hence its 
lustre, when cut into the form of a regular 
solid, is uncommonly great. The usual 
colour of diamonds is a light grey, often: 
inclining to yellow, at times lemon colour, 
violet, or black, seldomer rose-red, and still 
more, rarely green or blue, but more fre- 
quently pale brown. ‘The purest diamonds 
are perfectly transparent. The colourless 
diamond has a specific gravity which is in 
proportion to that of water as 3.512 to 1.000, 
according to Brisson... This varies however. 
considerably. When rubbed it beeomes, 
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positively, electric, even before it has been 
cut by the lapidary. 

Diamond is not acted upon by acids, or 
by any chemical agent, oxygen excepted; 
and this requires a very -great increase of 
temperature to produce any effect. 

The diamond burns by a strong heat, with 
asensible flame, like other combustible 
bodies, attracting oxygen. and becoming 
wholly converted into carbonic acid gas 
during that process. 

It combines with iron by fusion, and con- 


verts it, like common charcoal, into steel ;, 


but diamond requires a much higher tempe- 
rature for its combustion than common char- 
coal does, and even then it consumes but 
slowly, and ceases to burn the instant. its 
temperature is lowered. 

“From the high refractive power of the 
diamond, Biot and Arago supposed that 
it might contain hydrogen. Sir H. Davy, 
from the action of potassium on it, and 
its non-conduction of electricity, suggested 
in his third Bakerian lecture, that a minute 
portion of oxygen might exist in it; and in 
his new experiments on the fluoric com- 
pounds, he threw out the idea, that it 
might be the carbonaceous principle, com- 
bined with some new, light, and subtle ele- 
ment of the oxygenous and chlorine class. 

This unrivalled chemist, during his resi- 
dence at Florence in March 1814, made 
several experiments on the combustion of 
the diamond and of plumbago, by means of 
the great lens in the cabinet of natural his- 
tory; the same instrument as that employed 
in the first trials on the action of the solar 
heat on the diamond, instituted in 1694 by 
Cosmo III. Grand Duke of Tuscany. He 
subsequently made a series of researches on 
the combustion of different kinds of charcoal 
at Rome. His mode of investigation was 
peculiarly elegant, and led to the most ‘de- 
cisive results. 

He found that diamond, when strongly 
ignited by the lens, in a thin capsule of pla- 
tinum, perforated with many orifices, so as to 
admit a free circulation of air, continued to 
burn with a steady brilliant red light, visible 
in the brightest sunshine, after it was with- 
drawn from the focus. Some time after the 
diamonds were removed out of the focus, 
indeed, a wire of platina that attached them 
to'the tray was fused, though their weight was 
only 1.84 grains. His apparatus consisted of 
clear glass globes of the capacity of from 14 
to 40 cubic inches, having single apertures 
to which stop-cocks were attached, A small 
hollow cylinder of platinum was attached to 
one end of the stop-cock, and was mounted 
with the little perforated capsule for con- 


taining the diamond. When the experiment , 


was to be made, the globe containing the 
capsule and the substance to be burned was 
exhausted by an excellent air-pump, and 
pure oxygen, from chlorate of potassa, was 
then introduced, ‘The change of, volume in 
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the gas after combustion’ was éstimated: by 
means of a fine tube connected with a stop- 
cock, adapted by a proper screw to the stop- 
cock of the globe, and the absorption was 
judged of by the quantity of mercury that 
entered the tube which afforded a measure 
so exact, that no alteration however minute 
could be overlooked. He had previously 
satisfied himself that a quantity of moisture, 
less than 1-100th of a grain, is rendered. 
evident by deposition on a polished surface 
of glass; for a piece of paper weighing one 
grain was introduced into a tube of about 
four cubic inches’ capacity, whose exterior 
was slightly heated by a candle. A dew was 
immediately perceptible on the inside of the 
glass, though the paper, when weighed ina 
balance turning with 1-100th of a grain, in- 
dicated no appreciable diminution. 

The diamonds were always heated to red-- 
ness before they were introduced into the 
capsule. During their combustion, the glass 
globe was kept cool by the application of 
water to that part of it immediately above 
the capsule, and where the heat was greatest, 

From the results of his different experi- 
ments, conducted with the most unexcep- 
tionable precision, it is demonstrated, that 
diamond affords no other substance by its 
combustion than pure carbonic acid gas ; 
and that the process is merely a solution of. 
diamond in oxygen, without any change in 
the volume of the gas. It likewise appears, 
that in the combustion of the different kinds 
of charcoal, water is produced ; and that from 
the diminution of the volume of the oxygen, 
there is every reascn to believe that the water. 
is formed by the combustion of hydrogen 
existing in strongly ignited charcoal. As 
the charcoal from oil of turpentine left no 
residuum, no other cause but the presence of 
hydrogen can be assigned for the diminution 
occasioned in the volume of the gas during 
its combustion. 

The only chemical difference perceptible 
between diamond and the purest charcoal is, 
that the last contains a minute portion of 
hydrogen ; but can a quantity of an element, 
less in some cases than 1-50,000th part of 
the weight of the substance, occasion so’ 
great a difference in physical and chemical. 
characters? | The opinion of Tennant, that 
the difference depends on crystallisation, 
seems to be correct. Transparent. solid. 
bodies are in general non-conductors of elec- 
tricity; and it is probable that the same cor- 
puscular arrangements which give to matter. 
the power of transmitting and polarising 
light, are likewise connected with its relations 
to electricity. Thus water, the hydrates of the 
alkalies, and. a number of other bodies which 
are conductors of electricity when fluid, be-~ 
come non-conductors in their crystallised 
form. 

That charcoal is more inflammable than 
the diamond, may be. explained from the 


looseness of its texture, and from the hydro. 
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gen it contains. But the diamond appears 
to burn in oxygen with as much facility as 
plumbago, so that at least one distinction 
supposed to exist between the diamond and 
common carbonaceous substances is done 
away by these researches. The power pos- 
sessed by certain carbonaceous substances of 
absorbing gases, and separating colouring 
matters. from fluids, is probably mechanical 
and dependent on their porous organic struc= 
ture; for it belongs in the highest degree to 
vegetable and animal charcoal, and it does 
not exist in plumbago, coak, or anthracite. 

' The nature ofthe chemical difference be- 
tween the diamond and other carbonaceous 
substances, may be demonstrated by igniting 
them in chlorine, when muriatic acid is pro-« 
duced from the latter, but not from the former 
The visible acid vapour is owing to the mois- 
ture'present:in the chlorine uniting to the dry 
muriatic gas. But charcoal, after being in- 
tensely ignited in chlorine, is not altered in 
its conducting power of colour. This cir- 
cumstance isin favour of the opinion, that 
the minute quantity of hydrogen is not the 
cause of the great difference between the phy- 
sical properties of the diamond and ‘char- 
eoal.”’ See Carbon. 

Diamond-shaped. See Leaf. 

Diamo’ron. (From dia, and pwpor, a 
mulberry.) A preparation of mulberries. 

Diamo’scuum. (From dia, and pooxos; 
musk.) “An antidote in which musk is’ a 
chief ingredient. 

Diamoro’sis. (From dia, and"o/os, lint. ) 
The introduction of lint into am ulcer or 
wound, — 

DIA‘NA. 1. The moon. 

9, The chemical name for silver’ from: its 
white shining appearance: 

- Diawanea’smus. (Fronr dia; and: avary- 

«ate; to force.) 1. The forcible restoration 
of a luxated part into its proper place. 

2 An instrument to reduce a distorted 
spine. " 

DIA’NDRIA. (From os twice; and 
aynp, aman.) The name of a class in the 
sexual system, consisting of hermaphrodite 
plants which have flowers with twostamine. 

DIA’NTHUS. (From:Ats, dios, Jove; 
and ayGos, a flower: so called from the ele- 
gance and: fragrance of its flower.) The 
name of a genus of plants inthe Linnzan: 
system. Class, Decandria ; Order, Digynia. 

Diantuvs caryvorHyittus. The system- 
atic name of the clovespink. Caryophyllum 
rubrum; Tunica; Vetonica; Betonica ; Co- 
ronaria ; Caryophyllus hortensis: Clove gil- 
liflower. Clove July flower. This fragrant 
plant, Dianthus—floribus solitariis, squamis 
calycinis subovatis, brevissimis, corollis crenatis, 
of Linnzus, grows wild in several: parts of 
England; but the flowers; which are phar- 
maceutically employed, are usually produced 
in gardens: they: have a‘ pleasant aromatic 
smell, somewhat allied to that of clove-spice ; 
their taste is bitterish- and sub-adstringent. 
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These flowers were formerly in extensive 
use, but are now merely employed in form 
of syrup, as a useful arid pleasant vehicle 
for other medicines. 

Disra’sma. (Front diatacow, to sprin« 
kle.) A medicine reduced to powder and 
sprinkled over the body, or any part. 

DIAPEDE’SIS. (From diarydaw, to 
leap through.) The transudation or escape 
of blood through the-coats of an artery. — 

Disrr’ema. (From diarpyvue, to closé 
together.) A surgical instruiient for clos- 
ing together broken bones. 

- Diarr’nte.. (From dia, and wevre, five.) 
A medicine composed of five ingredients, 

DIAPHANOUS. (Diaphanosus ; from 
dia through, and aww, to shine.) <A term 
applied to any substance which is transparent; 
as the hyaloid membrane covering the 
vitreous humour of the eye, which is: as 
transparent as glass. 

Diaruce/nicum. (From sia; and pout, 
adate.) A: miedicitie made of dates; __ 

DIA’PHORA. = (From d:apepw, to dis- 
tinguish.) The: distinction of diseases by 
their characteristic marks and symptoms. 

DIAPHORE’SIS. (From siapopes; tO 
carry through.) Perspiration. 

DIAPHORETIC. (Diaphoreticus; frony 
diapopewy to catry through.) ‘That. whieli, 
from being taken internally, itzereases- the 
discharge by the skin. |Whier this is-carried: 
so'fat‘as to be condensed on the stirface, if 
forms: sweat: and the medicine producing it 
isnamed-sudorific: Bétween diaphoreti¢c and 
sudorifie there is no distinction; the op 
eration is in both cases the same; arid differs. 
only in degree from augmentation of dose}: 
or employment of assistant’ means. This 
class-of medicines ecomprehends fivé orders. 

1: Pungent diaphoretics; as the volatile 
salts, and essential oils, which-are well adapt- 
ed for the aged; those’in whose'system: there 
is little sensibility ; those who are difficultly 
affected ‘by other diaphoreties ; and those 
whose stomachs will not bear large‘ doses: of 
medicines. : 

2. Calefacient diaphoretics, such’ as'-ser- 
pentaria contrayerva; and guaiacum : these 
are’ given’ in cases where’ the: circulation is 
low and languid. 

8. Stimulant diaphoretics, as “antimonial 
and: mereurial preparations, which: are’best 
fitted for the vigorous and plethoric: 

4, Antispasmodic diaphoreties, as opiimy’ 
musk; and. camphire; which are given-to pro- 
duce a-diaphoresis,: when the-momentuny of 
the blood is: increased. 

5: Diluent diaphoretics, as-watet) whey,: 
&¢e: whichare best calculated for that‘ habit 
in- whieh a-- predisposition to sweating is 
wanted, and in which no diaphoresis takes 
place, although there be’ evident causes: to’ 
produce it. Baie 

DIAPHRA!GMA, (Diaphragma,maitis.: 
ni; from: dia, and-par]w,-to'divide: ) Septum 
transversum: ‘The midrif, or diaphragm. A’ 
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ay that di vides the thor ax from the ab- 
domen. It is composed of two muscles ; 
‘the first and superior of these arises from 
the sternum, and the ends of the last ribs on 
each side. Tts fibres, from this semicircular 
origination, tend towards their centre, and 
terminate in a tendon, or aponeurosis, which 
is termed the centrum tendinosum. The se- 
cond and inferior muscle comes from the 
vertebrz of the loins by two productions, of 
which that on the right side comes from the 
first, second, and ghitd vertebre of the loins; 
that on the left side is somewhat shorter, 
and both these portions join and make the 
lower part of the diaphragm, which joins its 
tendons with the tendon of the other, so that 
they make but one muscular partition, It 
is covered by the pleura on its upper side, 
and by the peritoneum on the lower side. It 
is pierced in the middle for the passage of 
the vena cava; in its lower part for the oeso- 
phagus, and the nerves, which go to the 
upper orifice of the stomach, and betwixt 
the productions of the inferior mitiscle, passes 
the aorta, the thoracic duct, and the vena 
azygos. It receives arteries and veins called 
phrenic or diaphragmatic, from the cava and 
aorta: and sometimes on its lower part two 
branches from the vena adiposa, and two ar- 
teries from the lumbares. It has two nerves 
which come from the third vertebra of the 
neck, which pass through the cavity of the 
thorax, and are lost in its substance. In its 
natural situation, the diaphragm is convex on 
the upper side towards the breast,and concave 
on its lower side towards the belly ; there- 
fore, when its fibres swell and contract, it 
must become plain on each side, and conse- 
quently the cavity of the breast is enlarged 
to give liberty to the lungs to receive air in 
inspiration ; and the stomach and intestines 
are pressed for the distribution of their con- 
tents ; hence the use of this muscle is very 
considerable; it is the principal agent in re- 
spiration, particularly in ,inspiration; for 
when it is in action the cavity of the thorax 
is enlarged, particularly at the sides, where 
the lungs are chiefly situated; and as_ the 
lungs must always be contiguous to the in- 
side of the thorax and upper side of the dia- 
phragm, the air rushes into them, in order 
to fill up the increased space. In expiration 
it is relaxed and pushed up by the pressure 
of the abdominal muscles upon the viscera 
of the abdomen ; and at the same time that 
they press it upwards, they pull down the 
ribs, by which the cavity of the thorax is 
diminished, and the air suddenly pushed out 
of the lungs. : 

DIAPHRAGMATITTIS. (Fiom. dia- 
bpayia, the diaphragm.) Inflammation of 
the diaphragm. See Paraphrenitis. 

Dia’rutHora. (From diapdeipw, to cor- 
rupt.) An abortion where the Bi is 
corrupted in the womb. 

Diapuyta/ctica. (From Steaoncee to 
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preser ‘ye.) Medicines which resist putrefac- 
tion or prevent infection. 


Drs/puysis. (From Sap, to divide.) 
An interstice or partition between the 
joints. 


Diarissetm’uM. (From dia, and mo- 
ceAaoy, the oil of pitch, or liquid pitch.) A 
composition in which is liquid pitch. 

Dia’prasis. (From diamrAacow, to. put 
together. ) The replacing a. luxated or 
fractured bone in its proper situation. — 

Diaria’sma. (From diatAacocw,. to an- 
oint.) . An unction or fomentation applied 
to the whole body or any part. 

Dia/pne. (From d:amvew, to blow through, 
or pass gently as the breath does.) An in- 
sensible discharge of the urine. 

DIA’PNOE. (From, S:amvew, to breathe 
through.) The transpiration of vapour 
through the pores of the skin. 

DIAPNO’ICA. (From Siamvew, to 
transpire.) Diaphoretics or medicines which 
promote perspiration. 7 

Diarore'Ma. (From d:amopew, to be in 
doubt.) Nervous anxiety. 

Diaroron. (From dia, and omapa, | au- 
tumnal fruits.) A composition in which 
are several autumnal fruits, as quinces, 
medlars, and services. . 

Diarra/ssium. (From dia, and mpac- 
gtoy, horehound.) A composition in which 
horehound is the principal ingredient. 

Diarru/num, (From dia, and mpowyn, a 
prune.) An electuary of prunes. , 

Diarso’ricum. (From da, and Ywpa, 
the itch or scurvy.) A medicine for the itch 
or scurvy. 

Drarre’anus. (From da, and mlepva, the 
heel.) A composition of cow heel and 
cheese, ee 

DiarrEro'sis., (From 8a, and z/epor, 
a feather.) The cleaning the ears with a 
feather. 

Diaryve’Ma. (From 8a, and srvop, pus.) 
A suppuration or abscess. ; 

Diarye'Mata. (From diatvqua, a sup- 
puration.) Suppurating medicines., |. 

Dupyr'tica. (From. diarunua, a sup- 
puration.) Suppurating applications. 

Diaruno'cua. (From dia, and pnxos, a 
space.) _ The space between the foldings of 
a bandage. 

DIA’RIUS. (From dies, a day. ) A term 
applied to fevers Bi last but one day. 

Diaroma‘ticum.. (From ia, and apo- 
patlucor , an aromatic. ) A. composition of 
spices. 

Dia’rewace. (From Stappyyvus, to br eak 
asunder.) A fracture. sit 
Diarruovo/mert. (From d1a,. pabans a a 
rose, and edt, honey. ) Scammony, agari¢, 
pepper and honey.. fies 
Dia/kruopon. (From Bic and pudox,.a 

vose.) A composition of roses. 

DIARRHGA. (From Siappew, to, Bove 
through.) A purging. | It is distinguished 

Re. 
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by frequent stools with the natural excre- 
ment, not contagious, and seldom attended 
with pyrexia. It is a genus of disease in 
the class Neuroses, and order Spasmi of 
Cullen, containing the following species : 

1. Diarrhea crapulosa. The feculent 
diarrhoea, from crapulus, one who overloads 
his stomach. 

2. Diarrhea biliosa. The bilious, from 
an increased secretion of bile. 

3. Diarrhea mucosa. The mucous, from 
a quantity of slime being voided. 

4. Diarrhea hepatirrhea. The hepatic, 
in which there is a quantity of serous 
matter, somewhat resembling the washings 
of flesh, voided ; the liver being primarily 
dirseted: 

5. Diarrhea lienterica. The lientery ; 
when the food passes unchanged. 

6. Diarrhea celiaca. The ceeliac pas- 
sion: the food passes off in this affection in 
a white liquid state like chyle. 

7. Diarrhea verminosa. 
worms. 

Diarrhoea seems evidently to depend on an 
increase of the peristaltic motion, or of the 
secretion of the intestines; and besides the 
causes already noticed, it may arise from 
many others, influencing the system gene- 
rally, or the particular seat of the disease. 
Of the former kind are cold, checking per- 
spiration, certain passions of the mind, and 
other disorders ; as dentition, gout, fever,&c. 
To the latter belong various acrid ingesta, 
drastic cathartics, spontaneous acidity, &c. 
In this complaint each discharge is usually 
preceded by a murmuring noise, with a 
sense of weight and uneasiness in the hypo- 
gastrium. When it is protracted, the sto- 
mach usually becomes affected with sickness, 
or sometimes vomiting, the countenance 
grows pale or sallow, and the skin generally 
dry and rigid. Ultimately great debility 
and emaciation, with dropsy of the lower 
extremities, often supervene. Dissections 
of diarrhoea, where it terminated fatally, have 
shown ulcerations of the internal surface of 
the intestines, sometimes to a considerable 
extent, especially about the follicular 
glands; in which occasionally a cancerous 
eharacter has been observable. ‘The treat- 
ment of this complaint must vary greatly 
according to circumstances: sometimes we 
can only hope to palliate, as when it occurs 
in the advanced period of phthisis pulmo. 
nalis; sometimes it is rather to be encour- 
aged, relieving more serious symptoms, as a 
bilious diarrhea coming on in fever, though 
still some limits must be put to the dis- 
charge. Where, however, we are warranted 
in using the most speedy means of stopping 
it, the objects are, 1. To obviate the several 
causes. 2. To lessen the inordinate action, 
and give tone to the intestine. 

I. Emetics may sometimes be useful, 
clearing out the stomach, and liver, as well 
as determining tothe skin, Cathartics also, 
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expelling worms, or indurated feeces ; but 
any acrimony in the intestine would pro- 
bably cause its own discharge, and where. 
there is much irritability, they might 
aggravate the disease: however, in pro- 
tracted cases, the alvine contents speedily 
become vitiated, and renew the irritation ; 
which may be best obviated by an occasional 
mild aperient, particularly rhubarb. If, 
however, the liver do not perform its office, 
the intestine will hardly recover its healthy 
condition: and that may most probably_be 
effected by the cautious use of mercury. 
Likewise articles which determine the fluids 
to other outlets, diuretics, and particularly 
diaphoretics, in many cases contribute 
materially to recovery; the latter perhaps 
assisted by bathing, warm clothing, gentle 
exercise, &c. Diluent, demulcent, antacid, 
and other chemical remedies, may be em- 
ployed to correct acrimony, according to its 
particular nature. In children teething, the 
gums should be lanced; and if the bowels 
have been attacked on the repulsion of some 
other disease, it may often be proper to en- 
deavour to restore this. But a matter of the 
greatest importance is the due regulation of - 
the diet, carefully avoiding those articles, 
which are likely to disagree, or irritate the 
bowels, and preferring such as have a mild 
astringent effect. Fish, milk, and veget- 
ables, little acescent, as rice, bread, &c. are 
best ; and for the drink, madeira or brandy, 
sufficiently diluted rather than malt li- 
quors. 

II. Some of the means already noticed 
will help to fulfil the second indication also, 
as a wholesome diet, exercise, diaphoretics, 
&c.: but there are others of more power, 
which must be resorted to in urgent cases. 
At the head of these is opium, a full dose of 
which frequently at once effects a cure ; but 
where there is some more fixed cause, and 
the complaint of any standing, moderate 
quantities repeated at proper intervals will 
answer better, and other subsidiary means 
ought not to be neglected; aromatics may 
prevent its disordering the stomach, rhubarb 
obviate its causing permanent constipation, 
&c. Tonics are generally proper, the dis- 
charge itself inducing debility, and where 
there is a deficiency of bile,particularly, the 
lighter forms of the aromatic bitters, as the 
infusum calumbe, &c. will materially as- 
sist; and mild chalybeates are sometimes 
serviceable. In protracted eases astringents 
come in aid of the general plan, and where 
opium disagrees, they may be more ‘neces- 
sary: but the milder ones should be em- 
ployed at first, the more powerful only 
where the patient appears sinking. Chalk 
and lime-water answer best where there is 
acidity; otherwise the pomegranate rind, 
logwood extract, catechu, kino, tormentil, 
&c. may be given: where these fail, aluin, 
sulphate of zinc, galls, or superacetate of 
lead, 
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DIARTHRO‘SIS. (From d:ap8pow, to 
articulate.) A moveable connection of 
bones. This genus has five species, viz. 
enarthrosis, arthrodia, ginglymus, trochoides, 
and amphiarthrosis, 

Drasaro/nium. (From da, and carwy, 
soap.) An ointment of soap. 

Diasaty/rium. (From 81a, and calupiov, 
the orchis,) An ointment of the orchis- 
root. 

Diascr'turum. (From dia, and oxiAAa, the 
squill.) Oxymel and vinegar of squills. 

Diascr’ncus. (From dia, and oxvykos, the 
crocodile.) A name for the mithridate, in 
the composition of which there was a part of 
the crocodile. 

Diasco’rpium. (From &:a, and oKopdiov, 
the water germander.) Electuary of scor- 
dium. 

Diase’na. (From dia, and sena.) 
medicine in which is senna, 

Duasmy'ryum. (From 6a, and opupyn, 
myrrh.) Diasmyrnes. A wash for the eyes 
composed of myrrh. 

Diaso’sricus. (From diacwgw, to pre- 
, serve.) That which preserves health. 

Diaspe’RMatuM. (From dia, and omep- 
ua, seed.) A medicine composed chiefly of 
seeds. 

Dia’/sryacr. (From diacpalw, to sepa- 
rate.) Diasphaxis. The interstice between 
two veins. 

Diasruy’xis. (From bia, and o¢vZw, to 
strike.) The pulsation of an artery. 

DIA’STASIS. (From suornu, to 
separate). Diastema. A separation. A 
separation of the ends of bones; as that 
which occasionally happens to the bones of 
the cranium, in some cases of hydrocephalus.- 

Diastz’aton. (From da, and seap, fat.) 
An ointment of the fat of animals. 

Diaste’ma. See Diastasis. 

DIASTOLE. (From dia, and areddw, 
to stretch.) The dilatation of the heart and 
arteries. See Circulation. 

Diastomo!sts. (From diasouow, to di- 
late.) Any dilatation, or dilating instru- 
ment. 

Diasrre/mma. (From diaspedpw, to turn 
aside.) Diastrophe. A distortion of any 
limb or part. 

Dra’strorur. See Diastremma. 

Dia'tasis,. (From diateww, to distend.) 
The extension of a fractured limb, in order 
~ to reduce it. 

Diarecouy’rHuM. (From dia, and Inxo- 
At6os, the Jew’s stone.) An antidote con- 
taining lapis judiacus. 

DIATERE’SIS. (From dua, and Jepew, 
to perforate.) A perforation or aperture. 

Diarere’tica. (From d:a, and Jepew, to 
preserve.) Medicines which preserve health 
and prevent disease. 

Diarr'ssarnon. (From dia, and reccapes, 
four.) A medicine compounded of four 
simple ingredients, 

Diate’rricum. 


A 


(From dia, and Jetliywr;: 
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a grasshopper.) A medicine in the compo- 
sition of which were grasshoppers, given as 
an antidote to some nephritic complaints by 
Eginetus. 

DIA’THESIS. (From d:arc@nut, to 
dispose.) Any particular state of the body : 
thus, in inflammatory fever, there is an in- 
flammatory diathesis, and, during putrid 
fever, a putrid diathesis. 

Diartue’smus. (From, diadew, to run 
through.) A rupture through which some 
fluid escapes. . 

Diatracaca’/ NntTHUM. (From dia, and 
TpayakavOa, tragacanth.) A medicine com- 
posed of gum-tragacanth. 

Dia’trium. (From da, and Jpets, three. ) 
A medicine composed of three simple in- 
gredients. 

Diaxyua’tors. (From dia, and tvAadon, 
the lignum aloes.) A medicine in which is 
lignum aloes, 15g 

Diszo’mMa. (From Siatwrvyyps, to sur- 
round ; because it surrounds the cavity of 
the therax.) The diaphragm. ‘3 

Diazo'steR. (From Statwyyy, to sur- 
round ; because when the body is girded, 
the belt usually lies upon it.) A name’ of 
the twelfth vertebra of the back. 

Dicente'tum. (From dia, and xeview, to 
stimulate.) A pungent or stimulating wash 
for the eyes. . | 

Dicuaste’res. (From d:xafw, to divide, 
because they divide the food.) A name of 
the foreteeth. 

Dicuorny'ta. (From d:xa, double, and 
vw, to grow.) <A distemper of the hairs, 
in which they split and grow forked. 

DICHOTOMUS. (From ds, twice, and 
TEuvw, to cut; that is, cut into two.) Dicho- 
tomous or bifurcated. Applied to stems, 
styles, &c. which are forked or divided into 
two. 

DICHROITE. A species of iolite. 

DICOTYLEDONES. Twocotyledons. 
See Cotyledon. 

DICROTIC. (Dicroticus; from ds, 
twice, and kpovw, to strike.) A term given 
to a pulse in which the artery rebounds after 
striking, so as to convey the sensation of a 
double pulsation, 

Dictamnrtes, (From dixjayvos, dit- 
tany.) A wine medicated with dittany. 

DICTA’MNUS. (From Dictamnus, a 
city in Crete, on whose mountains it grows. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Decandria ; Order,. 
Monogynia. Dittany. 

Dicramnus agus. White fraxinella, or 
bastard dittany. Fravinella.  Dictamnus 
albus — foliis pinnatis, caule simplici, of Lins 


/neus. The root of this plant is the part 


directed for medicinal use; when fresh, 

it has a moderately strong, not disagreeable 

smell. Formerly it was much used as a 

stomachic, tonic, and alexipharmic, and was 

supposed to be a medicine of much efficacy 

in removing uterine obstructions and de-« 
EKe2 
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stroying worms ; but its:medicinal powers 
~ became:so little. regarded by modern } physi- 
eians, that it had fallen almost entirely into 
disuse, til] Baron Stoerck brought it into 
notice, by publishing several cases of its 
success, viz. in tertian intermittents, worms 
(lumbrici), and menstrual suppressions. In 
al] these cases; he employed the powdered 
root to the extent of a scruple twice a~day. 
He also made use of a tincture, prepared of 
two ounces of the fresh root digested in 14 
ounces of spirit of wine; of this 20 to 50 
drops two or three times a-day, were success- 
fully. employed in epilepsies, and, when’ 
joined with steel, this root, we are told, was 
of great service to chlorotic patients. The 
dictamnus undoubtedly, says Dr. Woodville, 
is a medicine of considerable power; but 
notwithstanding the account of ‘it given by 
Stoerck, who seems to have paid little atten-' 
tion to its modus operandi, we may still. 
say with Haller “ nondwm autem vires pro 
dignitate exploratus est,” and it is now fallen 
into disuse. : 

. DicramMnus cRETICUS. 
dictamnus. , 

~Dipym2#’a. (From d:duyos, double.) A: 
cataplasm ; so called by Galen, from the 
double use to which he puts it. 

DIYDYMI. (From didupos, doubte.) 
Twins. An old name of the testicles, and 
two eminences of the brain, from their dou- 
ble protuberance. 

DIDYNAMIA. (From jis, twice, and 
Suvauis, power, two powers,) The name of 
a class in the sexual system of plants, con- 
sisting of those with hermaphrodite flowers, 
which have four stamina, two of which are 
long and two short. 

Dircso’tium. (From Sia, and ex€adrAw, to: 


See Origanum 


cast out.) A medicine causing an abortion. ' 
Dietz’ crron. 

amber. ) 

amber is an ingredient. 
DIEMERBROECK, Iszranp, was 


born near Utrecht, in 1609. After gradu- 
ating ‘at Angers, he went to Nimeguen in 
1686, and for'some years continued freely 
attending those who were ill of the plague, 
which raged with great violence, and of 
which he subsequently published an account. 
This obtained him much credit: and in 1642 
he was made professor extraordinary in me- 
dicine at Utrecht; when: he gave lectures 
on ‘that ‘subject, as well as on anatomy, 
which rendered him very popular, He re-. 
ceived also other distinctions at that univer- 
sity,,and continued in high esteem till his_ 
death in 1674. | He was author besides of a’ 
system of anatomy, and several other works» 
in metlicine and surgery; part of which: 
were puiblislied after his death’ by his son, ’ 
especially his treatise on’ the measles aug? 
small-pox. 

DIERVI/LLA. (Named it in ieee ‘of? 
Mr. Dierville, who first brought it from» 
Aveadia.) - See Lonicera diervilla. 
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‘DIET. Dieta. The dietetic part of 
medicine is.no inconsiderable branch, and 
seems to require a much greater share of 
regard than it commonly -meets with. A’ 
great variety of diseases might be removed 
by. the observance of a proper diet and 
regimen, without the assistance of medi- 
cine, were it not for the impatience of the 
sufferers. ~However, it may on all occa~- 
sions come in as a proper assistant to the 
cure, which sometimes cannot be performed 
without a.due observance of the non-naturals.: 
That food is, in general, thought the best 
and most conducive to long life, which is’ 
most simple, pure, and free from irritating” 
qualities, and such as approaches nearest 
to the nature of our own bodies in a healthy 
state, or is capable of being easiest converted 
into their substance by the vis vite, after it 
has been duly prepared by the art of cookery ; - 
but the nature, composition, virtues, and 
uses of particular aliments can never ‘be 
learnt, to satisfaction, without the assistance’ 
of practical chemistry. 

Dier prinx. An iterative. decoction 
employed daily in considerable quantities, 
at least from a pint to a quart. The decoc- 
tion of sar saparilla and mezereon, the Lisbor 
diet drink, is the most common and most 
useful. : 

DIETE’TIC. Pirrenens That part 
of medicine which considers the way of living’ 
with relation to food, or diet, suitable to any 
particular case. 

Dir'xopos. (From d:a, and efodos, a way 
to pass-out.) Diodos. In Gop asd it 
means evacuation by stool. 

Dirrra'tio. (From difflo, to blow away. y 
- Perspiration. 

‘DIFFUSUS. Diffused ; spreading. Ap- 
plied to panicles and stems. Panicula dif- 


(From dia, and eAexipoy, fusa, that is lax and spreading ; as in Sazi- 
-A name of a troche, in which fraga wmbrosa; the London pride, so common 


inour. gardens ; and many grasses, especi-’ 
ally the common cultivated oat. Fhe Bunias 
kakile, or sea rocket, has the caulis di iffusus. — 
DIGA’STRICUS. (From dis, twice, 
and yaornp, a belly: so called from its having” 
two bellies.) ~Biventer: maville of Albinus. 
Mastoido-hygenien of. Dumas. A muscle’ 
situated externally between the lower jaw 
and os hyoides. It arises, by a fleshy belly, 
from the upper part of the processus mas- 
toideus, and descending, it contracts into a’ 
round tendon, which passes through’ the 
stylohyoideus, and an annular ligament which 
is fastened to the os hyoides: then it grows‘ 
fleshy again, and ascends towards the middle’ 
of the edge of the lower.jaw, where it is in- 
serted. Its use is to open. the mouth by 
pulling the lower jaw. downwards and back- 
wards ; and when the jaws are shut, to raise’ 
the larynx, and consequently the pharynx, 
: upwards,:as in deglutition. ji 
Dicerg’ntia. (From digero, to digest.) 
Medicines which promote the sécretion of. 
proper pus in wounds and ulcers. : 
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’ DIGESTER. A strong and tight iron 
‘kettle or copper, furnished,,with a valve of 
safety, in which bodies may “be subjeeted to 
the vapour of water, alkohol, or ether, at 
a pressure above that of the atmosphere. 

DIGESTION. (Digestio; from digero, 
to dissolve. ) 

1. An operation in chemistry, and phar- 
macy in which such matters as are intended 
to-act slowly on each other, are exposed to.a 
heat, continued for some time. 

2. In physiology, the change that the food 
undergoes in the stomach, by which it is 
converted into chyme. 

“ The immediate object of digestion is 
the formation of chyle, a matter destined for 
the reparation of the continual waste of the 
animal economy. The digestive organs con- 
tribute also in many other ways to nutrition. 

If we judge of the importance of a func- 
tion by the number and variety of its organs, 
digestion ought to be placed’in the first rank ; 
ne other function of the animal economy 
presents such a complicated apparatus. 

There always exists an evident relation 
between the sort of aliment proper for an 
animal and the disposition’ of its digestive 
organs. If, by their nature, the aliments 
are very different from the elements which 
compose the animal: if, for example, it is 
graminivorous, the dimensions of the appa- 
ratus will be more complicated, and more 
considerable ; if, on the contrary, the animal 
feeds on flesh, the digestive organs will be 
fewer and more simple, as is seen in the car- 
nivorous animals. Men, called to use 
equally animal and vegetable aliments, keeps 
a mean between the graminivorous and car- 
nivorous animals, as “to the disposition and 
complication of his digestive apparatus, 
without deserving, on that account, ‘to be 
called omnivorous. 

We may represent the digestive apparatus 
as a long canal differently twisted upon. it- 
self, wide in certain points, narrow in others, 
susceptible of contracting or enlarging its 
dimensions, and into which a great quantity 
of fluids are poured by means of different 
slucts. The canal is divided into many 
ig by anatomists ; 

1. The mouth. 

The pharynx. 

3. The ceesophagus. , 

4. The stomach. 

5. The small intestines. 

6. The great intestines. 

7. The anus. 

Two membranous layers form the sides of 
the digestive canal in its whole length. ‘The 
inner Tayer; which is intended to be in con- 
‘tact with the aliments, consists of a mucous 
membrane, the appearance and structure of 
which vary in every one ‘of the portions - of 
the canal, so that it is not the same in the 
pharynx as inthe mouth, nor is it in the 
stomach like what it is in - the cesophagus, 
&c. In the lips and the anus this mem- 


intestine, &c. 


-canal ; 


‘is the seat; 
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brane beeomes confounded with the. skin. 


-The second layer of the sides of the diges-. 
tive canal is muscular; 


it is composed of 
two layers of fibres, one longitudinal, the 
other circular. The arrangement, the thick- 


ness, the nature of the fibres which enter 


into the composition of these strata are dif- 
ferent, according as they are observed in the 
mouth, in the cesophagus, or in the large 
A great number of blood- 
vessels go to, or come from the digestive 
but the abdominal portion of this 
canal receives a quantity incomparably 
greater than the superior parts, ‘This pre- 
sents only what are necessary for its nutrition, 
and the inconsiderable secretion, of which it 
whilst the number and the 
volume of the vessels that belong to the ab- 
dominal. portion show that it must be the 
agent of a considerable secretion. The 
chyliferous vessels arise exclusively from the 
small intestine. 

As to the nerves, they are distributed to 
the digestive canal in an order inverse to 
that of the vessels; that is, the cephalic 
parts, cervical and pectoral, receive a great 
deal more than the abdominal portion, the 
stomach excepted, where the two nerves of 
the eighth pair terminate. The other parts 
of the canal scarcely receive any branch of 
the cerebral nerves. The only nerves that 
are observed, proceed from the subdiaphrag- 
matic ganglions of the great sympathetic. 
We will see, farther on,:the relation that 
exists between the mode of distribution of 
the nerves, and the functions of the superior 
and inferior portions of the digestive canal. 

The bodies that pour fluids into the di- 
genre canal, are, 

. The digestive mucous membrane. 

- Isolated follicles. that are . spread in 
great number in the whole length of this 
membrane. 

3. The agglomerated follicles which are 
found at the isthmus of the throat, between 
the pillars of the velum of the palate, and 
sometimes at the junction of the cesophagus 
and the stomach. 

4. The mucous glands whictt exist In a 
greater or less number in the sides of the 
cheeks, in the roof of the palate, around the 
‘esophagus. 

5. The parotid, the submaaillary, and sub- 
lingual glands, which secrete the saliva of 
the mouth, the liver, and the pancreas; the 
first of which pours the bile, the second the 
pancreatic juice, by distinct canals, into the 
superior part of the small intestine, called 
duodenum. 

All the digestive organs contained in ae 


‘abdominal cavity are immediately covered, 


more or less completely, by the serous mem- 

brane called the peritoneum. This mem- 

brane, by the mannér in which it is disposed, 

and . by its physical and vital properties, is 

very useful in the act of digestion, by pre- 

serving to the organs their respective rela- 
ies 
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tions, by favouring their changes of volume, 
by rendering easy the sliding motions which 
they perform upon each ofher, and upon the 
adjoining parts. — 

The surface of the mucous digestive ttietti- 
brane is always lubrified by a glutinous ad- 
hesive matter, more or less abundant, than 
is seen in greatest quantity where there exist 
no follicles, —a circumstance which seems 
to indicate that these are not the only secret- 
ing organs. A part of this matter, to which 
is given generally the name of mucus, con- 
tinually evaporates; so that there exists habi- 
tually a certain quantity of vapours in all the 
points of the digestive canal. The chemical 
nature of this substance, as taken at the in- 
‘testinal surface, is still very little known. 
It is transparent, with a light grey tint; it 
adheres to the. membrane which forms it; 
its taste is salt, and its acidity is shown by 
the re-agents: its formation still continues 
some time after death. That which is 
formed in the mouth, in the pharynx, and in 
the cesophagus, goes into the stomach mixed 
with the saliva, and the fluids of the mucous 
glands, by movements of deglutition, which 
succeed each other at near intervals.. Ac- 
cording to this detail,it would appear that 
the stomach ought to contain, after it has 
been some time empty of aliments, a cor- 
siderable quantity of a mixture of mucus, 
of saliva, and follicular fluid. This observ- 
ation is not proved, at least in the greatest 
number of individuals. However, in a 
number of persons, who are evidently in a 
particular state, there exist, in the morning, 
in the stomach, many ounces of this mix- 
ture. In certain cases it is foamy, slightly 
troubled, very little viscous, holding sus- 
pended some flakes of mucus; its taste is 
quite acid, not disagreeable, very sensible in 
the throat, acting upon the teeth, so as to 
diminish the polish of their surface, and 
rendering their motion upon each other more 
difficult. This liquid reddens paper stained 
with turnsol. 

In the same individual, in other circum- 
stances, and with the same appearances as to 
colour, transparency, and consistency, the 
liquid of the stomach had no savour, nor 
any acid property; it is a little salt: the 
solution of potassa, as well as the nitric and 
sulphuric acids, produced in it no apparent 
change. 

When we examine the dead bodies of 
persons killed by accident, the stomach not 
having received any aliments nor drink fer 
seme time, this organ contains only a very 
few acid mucosities adhering to the coats of 
the stomach, part of which, in the pyloric 
portion of that viscus, appears reduced to 
chyme, It is, then, very probable, that the 
liquid which ought to be in the stomach is 
digested by this viscus as an alimentary sub- 
stance, and that this is the reason why it does 
not aceumulate there. 

In animals the organisation of which ap- 
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proaches to that of man, such as dogs and cafs, . 
there is no liquid found in the stomach after 
one, or many days of complete abstinence ; 
there is seen only a small quantity of viscous 
mucosity adhering to the sides of the organ, 
towards. its splenic: extremity. This matter 
has the greatest analogy, both chemical and 
physical, with that which is found in the 
stomach of mart. But, if we make these 
animals swallow a body which is not sus- 
ceptible of being digested, as a pebble for 
example, there forms, after some time, im 
the cavity of the stomach, a certain quan- 
tity of an acid liquid mucous of a greyish 
colour, sensibly salt, which, in its composi- 
tion, is nearly the same as that found some-~ 
times in man. 

This liquid, resulting from the mixture of 
the mucosities of the mouth, of the pharynx, 
of the cesophagus and the stomach, with 
the liquid secreted by the follicles of the 
same parts and with the saliva, has beew 
called by phisiologists the gastric juice, and 
to which they have attributed particular pro-~ 
perties. 

In the small intestine there is also formed 
a great quantity of mucous matter, whiclr 
rests habitually attached to the sides of the 
intestine ; it differs little from that of which 
we have spoken above; it is viscid, tough, 
and: has a salt and acid savour; it is re-~ 
newed with great rapidity. If the mucous. 
membrane of this intestine is laid bare, in a 
dog, and the layer of mucus absorbed by a 
spunge, it will appear again in a minute. 
This observation may be repeated as often 
as we please, until the intestine becomes 
inflamed by the contact of the air, and 
foreign bodies. 

The mucus of the stomach penetrates 
into’ the cavity of the small intestine only 
under the form of a pulpous matter, greyish 
and opaque, which has all the appearance of 
a particular chyme. 

It is at the surface of this same portion of 
the digestive canal that the bile is delivered 
as well as the liquid secreted by the pan- 
creas. In animals, such as dogs, the flow- 
ing of these liquids takes place at intervals ; 
that is, about twice in a minute, there is seen 
to spring from the orifice of the ductus. 
choledochius, or biliary canal, a drop of bile, 
which immediately spreads itself juniformly 
in'a sheet upon the surrounding parts, which 
are already impregnated with it; there is, 
also, constantly found a certain quantity of 
bile in the small intestine. 

The flowing of the liquid formed by the 
pancreas takes place much in the same 
manner, but it is much slower; sometimes 
a quarter of an hour passes before a drop of 
this fluid springs from the orifice of the-canal 
which pours it into the intestine. 

The different fluids deposited in the small 
intestine, which are, the chymous matter that 
comes from the stomach, the mucus, the 


follicular fluid, the bile, and the pancreatic 
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liquid, all mix together ; but, on-account of 
its properties, and perhaps of its proportions, 
the bile predominates, and gives to the mix- 
ture its proper taste and colour. A great 
part of this mixture descends towards the 
large intestine, and passes into it; in this 
passage, it becomes more consistent, and the 
clear yellow colour which it had before 
becomes dark, and afterwards greenish. 
There are, however, in this respect, strong 
individual differences. 

In the large intestine, the mucous and 
follicular secretion appears less active than 
in the small intestine; the mixture of fluids 
which comes from the small intestine ac~- 
quires in it more consistence ; it contracts a 
foetid odour, analogous to that of ordinary 
excrements: it has, besides, the appearance 
of it, by its colour, odour, &c. 

The knowledge of these -facts enables us 
to understand how a person who uses no 
aliments can continue to produce excre- 
ments, and how, in certain diseases, their 
quantity is very considerable, though the 
sick person has been long deprived of every 
alimentary substance, even of a liquid kind. 
Round the anus exist follicles, which secrete 
a fatty matter of a singularly powerful 
odour. 

We find gas almost always in the intes- 
tinal canal ; the stomach contains only very 
little. The chemical nature of these gases 
has not yet been examined with care; but 
as the saliva that we swallow is always more 
or less impregnated with atmospheric air, it 
is probably the atmospheric air, more or less 
changed, which is found in the stomach. At 
least, it contains carbonic acid. The small 
intestine contains only a small quantity of 
gas; it is a mixture of carbonic acid, of 
azote and hydrogen. The large intestine 
contains carbonic acid, azote, and hydrogen, 
sometimes carbureted, sometimes sulphu- 
reted. Twenty-three per cent. of this gas 
was found in the rectum of an individual, 
whose large intestine contained no excrement. 

The muscular layer of the digestive canal 
deserves to be remarked, in respect to the 
different modes of contraction it presents. 
The lips, the jaws, in most cases the tongue, 
the cheeks, are moved by a contraction, 
entirely like that of the muscles of locomo- 
tion, The roof of the palate, the pharynx, 
the oesophagus, and the tongue in certain 
particular circumstances, offer many mo- 
tions, which have a manifest analogy with 
muscular contraction, but which are very 
different from it, because they take place 
without the participation of the will. 

This does not imply that the motions of 
the parts just named are beyond the in-, 
fluence of the nerves; experience proves 
directly the contrary. If, for example, the 
nerves that come to the cesophagus are cut, 
this tube is deprived of its contractile faculty. 

The muscles of the velum of the palate, 
those of the pharynx, the superior two-thirds 
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of the cesophagus, scarcely contract like di- 
gestive organs, but when they act in per- 
mitting substances to pass from the mouth- 
into the stomach. The inferior third of ‘the 
cesophagus presents a phenomenon which is 
important to be known: this is an alternate 
motion of contraction and relaxation which 
exists in a constant manner. The contrac- 
tion commences at the union of the superior 
two-thirds of the canal with the inferior 
third; it is continued, with a certain rapi- 
dity, to the insertion of the cesophagus into 

«the ‘stomach: when it is once produced, it 
continues for a time, which is variable ; its 
mean duration is, at least, thirty seconds. 
Being so contracted in its inferior third, the 
cesophagus is hard -and elastic, like a cord 
strongly stretched. The relaxation which 
succeeds the contraction happens all at once, 
and simultaneously in all the contracted 
fibres ; in certain cases, however, it seems 
to take place from the superior to the infe- 
rior fibres. In the state of relaxation, the 
cesophagus presents a remarkable flaccidity, 
which makes a singular contrast with its 
state of contraction. 

This motion of the cesophagus depends’ 
on the nerves of the eighth pair. When 
these nerves of an animal are cut, the ceso- 
phagus no longer contracts, but neither is it 
in the relaxed state that we have described ; 
its fibres being separated from nervous in- 
fluence, shorten themselves with a certain 
force, and the canal is found in an inter- 
mediate state between contraction and relax- 
ation. ‘The vacuity, or distention of the 
stomach, has an influence upon the duration 
and intensity of the contraction of the ceso- 
phagus. 

From the inferior extremity of the stomach 
to the end of the intestine rectum, the in- 
testinal canal presents a mode of contraction 
which differs, in almost every respect, from 
the contraction of the sub-diaphragmatic 
portion of the canal. This contraction , 
always takes place slowly, and in an irre- 
gular manner ; sometimes an hour passes 
before any trace of it can be perceived; at 
other times many intestinal portions con- 
tract. at once. It appears to be very little 
influenced by the nervous system: for 
example ; it continues in the stomach after 
the section of the nerves of the eighth pair ; 
it becomes more active by the weakness of 
animals, and even by their death; in some, 
by this cause, it becomes considerably acce- 
lerated ; it continues though the intestinal 
canal is entirely separated from the body. 
The pyloric portion of the stomach, the small 
intestine, are the points of the intestinal 
canal where it is presented oftenest, and 
most constantly. This motion, which arises 
from the successive or simultaneous contrae- 
tion of. the longitudinal or circular fibres of 
the intestinal canal, has been differently de- 
nominated by authors: some have named it 
vermicular, others peristaltic, others again, 
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sensible organic contractility, &c. Whatever 
it is, the will. ‘appears to exert no sensible 
influence upon it. 

The muscles of the anus contract kph nite 
tiarily 

The supra-diaphragmatic portion of the 

digestive canal is not susceptible of under- 
going any considerable dilatation; we may 
easily see, by its structure, and the mode of 
contraction of its muscular coat, that it is 
not intended to allow the aliments to remdin 
in its cavity, but that it is rather formed to 
carry these substances from the mouth into 
the stomach: this last organ, and the large 
intestine, are evidently prepared to undergo 
a very great distention; substances, also, 
which are introduced into the alimentary 
canal, accumulate, and remain for a time, 
more or less, in their interior. 

The diaphragm, and the abdominal mus- 
cles, produce a sort of perpetual agitation of 
the digestive organs contained in the abdo- 
minal cavity ; they exert, upon them, a con- 
tinual pressure, which becomes sometimes 
very considerable. 

The digestive actions iehich by their union 
constitute > digestion, are — 

The apprehension of aliments. 

2. Mastification. 

. Insalivation. 

. Deglutition. 

The action of the stomach. 

. The action of the small intestines. 
. The action of the large intestines. 
The expulsion of the foecal matter. 

All the digestive actions do not equally 
contribute to the production of chyle; the 
action of the stomach and that of the small 
intestines, are alone absolutely necessary. 

The digestion of solid food requires gene- 
rally the eight digestive actions; that of 
drinks is much more simple; it compre- 
hends only apprehension, deglutition, the 
action of the stomach, and that of the small 
intestine. 

The mastication and deglutition of the 
food being effected, we have now to notice 
the action of the stomach on the aliment : 
chemical alterations will now present them- 
selves to our examination. In the stomach 
the food is transformed into a matter proper 
to animals, which is named chyme. 

Before showing the changes that the food 
undergoes in the stomach, it is necessary to 
know the phenomena of their accumulation 
in this viscus, as well as the local and gene- 
ral effects that result from it. 

The first mouthfuls of food swallowed are 
easily lodged in the stomach. This organ 
is not much compressed: by the surrounding 
viscera ; its sides separate easily, and give 
way to the force which presses the alimentary 
bole; but its distention becomes more dif- 
ficult in proportion as new food arrives, for 
this is accompanied by the pressing together 
of the abdominal viscera, and the extension 
of the sides of the abdomen. This aecus 
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mulation takes place particularly towards 
the right extremity and the middle part: the 
pyloric half gives way.with more difficulty. 

Whilst the stomach is distended, its form, 
its relations, and even its positions, undergo 
alterations: in place of being flattened on 
its aspects, of occupying only the epigas- 
trium and a part of the left hypochondrium, 
it assumes a round form; its great cul de 
sac is thrust into this hypochondriuwm, and 
fills it almost completely ; the greater cwr- 
vature descends towards the umbilicus, par- 
ticularly on the left side; the pylerus, 
alone, fixed by a fold of the peritoneum, 
preserves its motion and its relations with 
the surrounding parts. On account of the 
resistance that the vertebral column presents 
behind, the posterior surface of the stomach 
cannot distend itself on that side: for that 
reason this viscus is wholly carried forward ; 
and as the pylorus and the cesophagus cannot 
be displaced in this direction, it makes a 
motion of rotation, by which its great curve 
is directed a little forward; its pesterior 
aspect inclines downwards, and its superior 
upwards, 

Though it undergoes these changes of 
position and relation, it, nevertheless, pre- 
serves the recurved conoid form which is 
proper to it. This effect depends on the 
manner in which the three tunics contribute 
to its dilatation. ‘The two plates of the 
serous membrane separate and give place to 
the stomach. The muscular layer suffers a 
real distention; its fibres are prolonged, 
but so as to preserve the particular form of 
the stomach. Lastly, the mucous mem- 
brane gives way, particularly in the points 
where the folds are multiplied. It will be 
noticed that these are found: particularly 
along the larger curve, as well asat the spears 
extremity. 

The dilatation of the stomach alone pro- 
duces very important changes in the abdo- 
men. ‘The total volume of this eavity aug- 
ments; the belly juts out; the abdominal 
viscera are compressed with greater force ; 
often the necessity of passing urine, or feces, 
is felt. The diaphragm is pressed towards 
the breast, it descends with some difficulty ; 
thence the motions of respiration, and the 
phenomena which depend on it, are more 
incommoded, such as speech, singing, &c. 

In certain cases,::the dilatation of the 
stomach may be carried so far that the sides 
of the abdomen are painfully distended, and 
respiration becomes difficult. 

To produce such effects, the contraction 
of the cesophagus, which presses the food in 
the stomach, must be very energetic. We 
have remarked above the considerable thick- 
ness of the muscular layer of this canal, 
and the great number of nerves which go to 
it; nothing less than this disposition is ne- 
cessary to account for the force with which 
the food distends the stomach. For: more 
certainty, the finger has only to be intro- 
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duced into the cesophagus of an animal by 
the cardiac orifice, and the force of the con- 
traction will be found striking. 

But if the food exerts so marked an in- 
fluence upon the sides of the stomach and 
the abdomen, they ought themselves to 
suffer a proportionate re-action, and tend to 
escape by the two openings of the stomach. 
Why does this effect not take place? It is 
generally said that the cardia and pylorus 
shut; but this phenomenon has not’ been 
submitted to any particular researches. 
Here is what Dr.Magendie’s experiments 
have produced in this respect. 

The alternate motion of the oesophagus 
prevents the return of the food into this 
cavity. The more the stomach is distended, 
contraction becomes the more intense and pro- 
longed, and the relaxation of shorter dura- 
tion. Its contraction generally coincides 
with the instant of inspiration, when the 
stomach is most forcibly compressed. Its 
relaxation ordinarily happens at the instant 
of expiration. 

We may have an idea of this mechanism 
by laying bare the stomach of a dog, and 
endeavouring to make the food pass into the 
cesophagus by compressing the stomach with 
both hands. It will be nearly impossible to 
succeed, whatever force is used, if it is done 
at the instant when the esophagus is con- 
tracted: but the passage will take place, in 
a certain degree, of itself, if the stomach is 
compressed at the instant of relaxation. 

The resistance that the pylorus presents to 
the passage of the aliments is of another 
kind. - In living animals, whether the 
stomach is empty or full, this opening is 
habitually shut, by the constriction of its 
fibrous ring, and the contraction of its cir- 
cular fibres. There is frequently seen another 
constriction in the stomach, at the distance 
of one or two inches, which appears intended 
to prevent the food from reaching the pylo- 
rus; we perceive, also, irregular and peris- 
taltic contractions, which commence at the 
duodenum, and are continued into the 
pyloric portion of the stomach, the effect of 
which is to press the food towards the splenic 
part. Besides, should the pylorus not be 
naturally shut, the food would have little 
tendency to enter it, for it only endeavours 
to escape into a place where the pressure is 
less ; and this would be equally great in the 
small intestine as in the stomach, since it is 
nearly equally distributed over all the abdo- 
minal cavity. 

Amongst the number of phenomena pro- 
duced by the food in the stomach, there are 
several the existence of which, though gene- 
rally admitted, do not appear sufficiently de- 
monstrated: such is the diminution of the 
volume of the spleen, and that of the blood- 
vessels of the liver,.or the omenta, &c. ; 
such is also a motion of the stomach, which 
should preside over the reception of the food, 
distribute it equally by exerting. upon’ it a 
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gentle pressure, so that its dilatation, far 
from being a passive phenomenon, must be 
essentially active. Dr. Magendie has fre- 
quently opened animals the stomachs of 
which were filled with food ; he has examined 
the bodies of executed persons, a short time 
after death, and has seen nothing fayourable 
to these assertions. 

The accumulation of food in the stomach 
is accompanied by many sensations, of which 
it is necessary to take account : —at first, it 
is an agreeable feeling, or the pleasure of a 
want satisfied. Hunger is appeased by de- 
grees; the general weakness that accom- 
panied it is replaced by an active state, and 
a feeling of new force. If the introduc- 
tion of food is continued, we experience a 
sensation of fulness and satiety which indi- 
cates that the stomach is sufficiently re- 
plenished ; and if, contrary to this instinc- 
tive information, we still persist to make use 
of food, disgust and nausea soon arrive, 
and they are very soon followed by vomit- 
ing. These different impressions must not 
be attributed to the volume of the aliments 
alone. Every thing being equal in other 
respects, food very nutritive occasions, more 
promptly, the feeling of satiety. A sub- 
stance which is not very nourishing does not 
easily calm hunger, though it is taken in 
great quantity. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach, 
then, is endowed with considerable sensibi- 
lity, since it distinguishes the nature of sub- 
stances which come in contact with it. This 
property is very strongly marked if an irri- 
tating poisonous substance is swallowed : 
intolerable pain is then felt. We also know 
that the stomach is sensible to the tempera- 
ture of food. 

We cannot doubt that the presence of the 
aliments of the stomach causes a great ex- 
citement, from the redness of the mucous. 
membrane, from the quantity of fluid it 
secretes, and the volume of vessels directed 
there; but this is favourable to chymifica- 
tion. This excitement of the stomach in- 
fluences the general state of the functions. 

The time that the aliments remain in the 
stomach is considerable, generally several 
hours; it is during this stay that they are 
transformed inte chyme. : 

Changes of the Aliments in the Stomach :— 

It is more than an hour before the food 
suffers any apparent change in the stomach, 
more than what results from the perspira- 
tory and mucous fluids with which they are 
mixed, and which are continually renewed. 

The stomach is uniformly distended during 
this time; but the whole extent of the pylo- 
ric portion afterwards contracts, particularly 
that nearest the splenic portion, ‘into which 
the food is pressed. Afterwards, there is 
nothing found in the pyloric portion but 
chyme, mixed with a small quantity of un- 
changed food. 

The best authors have agreed to consider 
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the chyme as a homogeneous substance, pul- 
taceous, greyish, of a sweetish taste, insipid, 
slightly acid, and preserving some of the 
properties of the food. This description 
leaves much to be explained. 

The result of Dr, Magendie’s experiments 
are.as follows : 

A. There are as many sorts of chyme as 
there are different sorts of food, if we judge 
by the colour, consistence, appearance, &c. ; 
as we may easily ascertain, by giving dif- 
ferent simple alimentary substances to dogs 
to eat, and killing them during the opera- 
tion of digestion. He frequently found 
the same result in man, .in the dead 
bodies of criminals, or persons dead by 
accident. 

B. Animal substances are generally more 
easily and completely changed than veget- 
able substances. It frequently happens that 
these last. traverse the whole intestinal canal 
without changing their apparent properties. 
He has frequently seen in the rectum, and 
in the small intestine, the vegetables which 
are used in soup, spinage, sorrel, &c., which 
had preserved the most part of their pro- 
perties: their colour alone appeared sensi- 
bly changed by the contact of the bile. 

Chyme is formed particularly in the pylo- 
ric portion. ‘The food appears to be intro- 
duced slowly into it, and during the time 
they remain they undergo transformation. 
The Doctor believes, however, that he has 
observed frequently chymous matter at the 
surface of the mass of aliments which fill the 
splenic portion ; but the aliments in general 
preserve their properties in this part of the 
stomach. 

It would be difficult to tell;why the pyloric 
portion is better adapted to the formation of 
chyme than the rest of the stomach ; perhaps 
the great number of follicles that are seen 
in it modify the quantity or the nature of the 
fluid that is there secreted. The transform. 
ation of alimentary substances into chyme 
takes place generally from the superficies to 
the centre. On the surface of portions of 
food swallowed, there is formed a soft layer 
easy to be detached. The substances seem 
to be attacked and corroded. by a re-agent 
capable of dissolving them. The white of a 
hard egg, for instance, becomes in. a little 
time as if plunged in vinegar, or in a solu- 
tion of potassa. 

C. Whatever is the alimentary substance 
employed, the chyme has always a sharp 
odour and taste, and reddens paper coloured 
with turnsol, 

D. There is only a small quantity of gas 
found in the stomach during the formation 
of chyme; 3 sometimes Mae exists none, 
Generally it forms a small bubble at the 
superior part of the splenic portion. Once 
only in the body of a criminal a short time 
after death, he gathered with proper pre- 
cautions a quantity sufficient to be analysed. 
Chevreuil found it composed of ; 
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There is‘rarely any gas found in the stomach. 
of a dog. We cannot then believe, with 
Professor Chaussier, that we swallow a 
bubble of air at every motion of deglutition, 
which is pressed into the stomach by the 
alimentary bole. Were itso, there ought 
to be found a considerable quantity of air 
in this organ after a meal: now the con- 
trary is to be seen. 

ki. There is never a great quantity of 
chyme accumulated in the pyloric portion: 
the most that the Doctor ever saw in it was 
scarcely equal in volume to two or three 
ounces of water. The contraction of the 
stomach appears to have an influence upon 
the production of chyme. The follow- 
ing is what he observed in this respect. 
After having been some time immoveable, 
the extremity of the duodenum contracts, 
the pylorus and the pyloric portion contract 
also; this motion presses the chyme towards 
the splenic portion ; but it afterwards presses 
# in a contrary direction, that is, after. being 
distended, and having permitted the chyme 
to enter again into its cavity, the pyloric 
portion contracts from left to right, and 
directs the chyme towards the duodenum, 
which iminediately passes the pylorus and 
enters the intestine. 

The same phenomenon is repeated a cer- 
tain number of times, but. it stops to begin 
again, after a certain time. When the 
stomach contains much food, this motion is 
limited to the parts of the organ nearest the 
pylorus ; but in proportion as it becomes 
empty, the motion extends farther, and is 
seen even in the splenic portion when. the 
stomach is almost entirely empty. It be- 
comes generally more strong about the end 
of chymification. Some persons have a dis- 
tinct feeling of it at this moment. 

The pylorus has been made to play a very: 
important part in the passage of the chyme 
from the stomach to the intestine. It 
judges, they say, of the chymification of the 
food; it opens to those that have the re- 
quired qualities, and shuts against those that 
have not. However, as we daily observe 
substances not digestible traverse it easily, 
such as stones of cherries, it is added, that 
becoming accustomed to a substance not 
chymified, which presents itself repeatedly, 
it at last opens a passage. These consider= 
ations, consecrated in a certain degree by 
the word pylorus, a porter, may please the 
fancy, but. they are purely hypothetical. 

¥, All the alimentary substances are not 
transformed into chyme with the same 
promptitude. 

Generally the fat substances, the tendons, 
the cartilages, the concrete albumen, the 
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mucilaginous and sweet vegetables; resist 
more the action of the stomach than the 
caseous, fibrinous, and glutinous substances. 
Even some substances appear refractory : 
such as the bones, the epidermis of fruits, 
their stones, and whole seeds, &c. 

In determining the digestibility of food, 
the volume of the portions swallowed ought 
to be taken into account. The largest pieces, 
of whatever nature, remain longest in the 
stomach ; on the contrary, a substance which 
is not digestible, if it is very small, such as 
grape stones, does not rest in the stomach, 
but passes quickly with the chyme into the 
intestine. 

In respect of the facility and quickness 
of the formation of chyme, it is different in 
every different individual. It is evident, 
after what has been said, that to fix the ne- 
cessary time for the chymification of all the 
food contained in the stomach, we ought to 
take into account their quantity, their che- 
mical nature, the manner in which the mas- 
tication acts upon them, and the individual 
disposition. . However, in four or five hours 
after an ordinary meal, the transformation 
of the whole of the food into chyme is gene- 
rally effected, 

The nature of the chemical changes that 
the food undergoes in the stomach is un- 
known. It is not because there have been 
no attempts at different periods to give ex- 
planations of them more or less plausible. 
The ancient philosophers said that the food 
became putrified in the stomach; Hippo- 
crates attributed the digestive process to 
coction; Galen assigned the stomach attrac- 
tive, retentive, concoctive, expulsive facul- 
ties, and by their help he attempted to ex- 
plain digestion. The doctrine of Galen 
reigned in the schools until the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when it was attack- 
ed and overturned by the fermenting chemists, 
who established in the stomach an efferves- 
cence, a particular fermentation, by means 
of which the food was macerated, dissolved, 
precipitated, &c. 

This system was not long in repute ; it 
was replaced by ideas much less reasonable. 
Digestion was supposed ‘to be only a tritur- 
ation, a bruising performed by the stomach ; 
an innumerable quantity of little worms was 
supposed to attack and divide the. food. 
Boerhaave thought he had found the truth 
by combining the different opinions that had 
reigned before him. Haller did not follow 
the ideas of his master; he considered di- 
gestion a simple maceration. He knew that 
vegetable and animal matters plunged into 
water are soon covered with a soft homo- 
geneous layer; he believed that the food 
underwent a like change, by macerating in 
the saliva and fluids secreted by the stomach. 

Reaumur and Spallanzani made experi- 
ments on animals, and demonstrated the 
falsity of the ancient systems; they showed 
that food, contained in hollow metalli¢ balls 
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pierced with small holes, was digested the 
same as if it was free in the cavity of the 
stomach. They proved that the stomach 
contains a particular fluid which they call 
gastric juice, and that this fluid was the 
prineipal agent of digestion; but they much 
exaggerated its properties, and they were 
mistaken when they thought to have ex- 
plained digestion in considering it as a. solu- 
tion: because, in not explaining this solu- 
tion, they did not explain the changes of 
food in the stomach. 

In the formation of chyme, it is necessary 
to consider, Ist, The circumstances in which 
the food is found in the stomach. 2dly, The 
chemical nature of it. 

The circumstances affecting the food in 
the stomach during its stay there are not 
numerous: Ist, it suffers a pressure more 
or less strong either from the sides of the 
abdomen, or from those of the stomach ; 
2dly, the whole is entirely moved by the 
motions of respiration; Sdly, it is exposed 
to a temperature .of thirty to thirty-two. 
degrees of Reaumur; 4thly, it is exposed 
to the action of the saliva, of the mucosities. 
proceeding from the mouth and the cesopha-° 
gus, as well as the fluid secreted by the 
mucous membrane of the stomach. 

It will be remembered that this fluid is 
slightly viscous, that it contains much water, 
mucus, salts, with a base of soda and am- 
monia, and lactic acid of Berzelius. 

With regard to the nature of the food, we 
have already seen how variable it is, since 
all the immediate principles, animal or veget- 
able, may be carried into the stomach in 
different forms and proportions, and serve 
usefully in the formation of chyme. Now, 
making allowance for the nature of the food, 
and _ the circumstances in which it is placed 
in the stomach, shall we be able to account 
for the known phenomena of the formation 
of chyme? The temperature of thirty to 
thirty-two degrees, R.=100 to 104 F.; the 
pressure, and the tossing that the food sustains, 
cannot be considered. as the principal cause 
of its transformation into chyme; it is pro- 
bable that they only co-operate in this; the 
action of the saliva and that of the fluid 
secreted in the stomach remain; but after 
the known composition of the saliva it is 
hardly possible that it can attack and change 
the nature of the food; at most, it ean only 
serve to divide, to imbibe it in such a 
manner as to separate its particles: it must 
then be the action of the fluid formed by the 
internal membrane of the stomach. It ap- 
pears certain that this fluid, in acting che- 
mically upon the alimentary substances, 
dissolves them from the surface towards the 
centre. py burn: 

To produce a palpable proof of it, with 
this fluid of which we speak, there have been 
attempts made to produce what is called 
in physiology, artificial digestions, that is, after 
having macerated food, it is mixed with 
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gastric juice, and then exposed in a tube or 
‘any other vase to a temperature equal to that 
‘of the stomach. Spallanzani advanced that 
these digestions succeeded, and that the food 
‘was’ reduced to chyme; but, according to 
the researches of de Montegre, it appears 
‘that they are not ; and that, on the contrary, 
’ the substances. employed undergo no alter- 
‘ation analogous to chymification; this is 
-agreeable to experiments made by Reaumur. 
‘But because the gastric juice does not dis- 
solve the food when put with it into a tube, 
we ought not to conclude that the same 
fluid cannot dissolve the food when it is in- 
‘troduced into the stomach; the circum- 
stances are indeed far from being the same : 
in the stomach, the temperature is constant, 
‘the food is pressed and agitated, and the 
‘saliva and gastric juice are constantly re- 
newed ; as soon as the chyme is formed, it is 
‘carried away and pressed in the duodenum. 
‘Nothing of this takes place in the tube 
or vase which contains the food mixed 
‘with. gastric juice; therefore, the want of 
-success in artificial digestions, proves no- 
‘thing which tends to explain the formation 
‘of chyme. 
~ But how does it happen that the same 
fluid can act in a manner similar upon the 
great variety of alimentary substances, animal 
and vegetable? The acidity which cha- 
racterizes it, though fit to dissolve certain 
matters, as albumen, for example, would not 
be suitable for dissolving fat. 

To this it may be answered, that nothing 
proves the gastric juice to continue always 
‘the same; the small number of analyses 
that have been made of it demonstrate, on 
the contrary, that it presents considerable 
varieties in its properties. The contact of 
different sorts of food upon the mucous 
membrane of the stomach may possibly in- 
fluence its composition ; it is at least certain, 
that this varies in the different animals. For 
example, that of man is incapable of acting 
on bones; it is well known that the dog 
digests these substances perfectly. 

Generally speaking, the action by which 
the chyme is formed prevents the re-action 
of the constituent elements of the food upon 
each other: but this effort takes place only 
‘in good digestions; in bad digestion, 
‘fermentation, and even putrefaction may 
take place: this may be suspected by the 
great quantity of inodorous gases that are 
developed in certain cases, and the sulphuret- 
ed hydrogen which is disengaged in others. 
‘ The nerves of the eighth pair have 
Jong been considered to direct the act of 
chymification: in fact, if these nerves 
are cut, or tied in the neck, the matters 
introduced into the stomach undergo no 
alteration. But the consequence (says 
Dr. Magendie) that is deduced from this 
fact does not‘appear to me to be rigorous. 
‘Ts not the effect produced upon the stomach 
by the injury done to respiration, confounded 
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here with the direct influence of the section 
of the nerves of the eighth pair upon this or- 
gan? Jam inclined to ‘believe it ; for, as 


I have many times done, if the two-eighth 


pairs: be cut in the breast below the branches 
which go to the lungs, the food which is 
introduced afterwards into the stomach is 
transformed into chyme, and ultimately fur- 
nishes an abundant chyle. 

Some persons imagine that electricity may 
have an influence in the production of 


‘chyme, and that the nerves we mention may 
-be the conductors: 


there is no established 
fact to justify this conjecture. The most 
probable use of the nerves of the eighth pair 
is, to establish intimate relations between 
the stomach and the brain, to give notice 
whether any noxious substances have entered 
along with the food, and whether they are 
capable of being digested. 

In astrong person, the operation of the 
formation of chyme takes place without his 


‘knowledge; it is merely perceived that the 


sensation of fulness, and the difficulty of 
respiration produced by the distention of the 
stomach, disappear by degrees; but fre- 
quently, with people of a delicate tempera- 
ment, digestion is accompanied with feeble- 
ness in the action of the senses, with a general 
coldness, and slight shiverings ; the activity 
of the mind diminishes, and seems to become 
drowsy, and there is a disposition to sleep. 
The vital powers are then said to be concen- 
trated in the organ that acts, and to abandon 
for an instant the others. To those general 
effects are joined the production of the gas 
that escapes by the mouth, a feeling of 
weight, of heat, of giddiness, ‘and sometimes 
of burning, followed by an analogous sensa- 
tion along the esophagus, &c. ‘These effects 
are felt particularly towards the end of the 
chymification. It does not appear, however, 
that these laborious digestions are much less 
beneficia] than the others. 

From the stomach the food is received 
into the small intestine, which is the longest 
portion of the digestive canal ; it establishes 
a communication between the stomach and 
the large intestine. Not being susceptible 
of much distention, it is twisted a great many 
times upon itself, being much longer than 
the place in which it is contained. It is 
fixed to the vertebral column by a fold of the 
peritoneum, which limits, yet aids its mo- 
tions ; its longitudinal and circular fibres are 
not separated as in the stomach; its mucous 
membrane, which presents many villi, ‘and a 
great number of mucous follicles, forms ir- 
regular circular folds, the number of which 
are greater in proportion as the intestine is 
examined “nearer the pyloric orifice: these 
folds are called valvule conniventes. 

The small intestine receives many blood- 
vessels ; its nerves come from the ganglions 
of the great sympathetic. At its internal 
surface the numerous orifices of the ¢ chylife. 

rous vessels open. — 
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This intestine is. ‘divided into three. parts, - 
called the duodenum, jejunum, and ileum. 
The mucous membrane of the small intestine, 
like that of the stomach, secretes abundance 
of mucus ; viscous, thready, of a salt taste, and . 
reddens strongly turnsol paper ;. all which 
properties are also in the liquid secreted by 
the stomach. Haller gave this fluid the name 
of intestinal juice ; the quantity that is formed 
in’ twenty-four hours he estimated at eight 
pounds, 

Not far from the gastric extremity of this 
intestine is the common orifice of the biliary 
and pancreatic canals, by which the fluid 
secreted by the liver and the pancreas flow 
into the intestinal cavity. If the formation 
of the chyme is still a mystery, the nature 
of the phenomena that take place in the 
small intestine are little better known. 

In the experiments which have been 
made on dogs and rabbits, the chyme is 
seen to pass from the stomach into the duo- 
denum. The phenomena are these. At 
intervals, more or less distant, a contrac- 
tile motion commences towards the middle 
of the duodenum ; it is propagated rapidly 
to the site of the pylorus: this ring contracts 
itself, as also the pyloric part of the stomach ; 
by this motion, the matters contained in the 
duodenum are pressed back towards the 
pylorus, where they are stopped by the valve, 
and those that are found in the pyloric part, 
are partly pressed towards the splenic part ; 
but this motion, directed from the intestine 
towards the stomach, is very soon replaced 
by another in a contrary direction, that is, 
which propagates itself from the stomach 
towards the duodenum, the result of which 
is to make a considerable quantity of chyme 
pass the pylorus. 

This fact seems to indicate that the valve 
of the pylorus serves as much to prevent the 

matters contained in the small intestine from 
flowing back into the stomach, as to re- 
tain the chyme and the food in the cavity of 
this organ. 

The motion that we have described, is 
generally repeated many times following, 
and modified as to the rapidity, the intensity 
of the contraction, &c. ; it then ceases to 
begin again after some time. It is not 
very marked in the first moments of the form- 
ation of the chyme; the extremity only of 
the pyloric part participates init. It aug- 
ments in proportion ss the stomach becomes 
empty ; and, towards the end of chymifica- 
tion, it often takes place over the whole 
stomach. It is not suspended by the section 
of the nerves of the eighth pair. 

Thus the entrance of chyme into the small’ 
intestine is not perpetual. According as it 
is repeated, the chyme accumulates in the 
first portion of the intestine, it distends its 
sides a little, and presses into the intervals of 
the valves; its presence very soon excites 
the organ to contract, and by.this means one’ 
part advances into the intestine; the other: 
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remains attached to the surface’of its mem-~: 
brane, and afterwards takes the.same direc-;- 
tion. The same phenomenon continues: 
down to the large intestine ; but, as: the duo-- 
denum receives new portions of. the chyme, : 
it happens at last that the small intestine is. 


filled in its whole length with this matter.’ 


It is observed only to be much less abundant 
near the cecum than at the pylorichd ex- 
tremity. 

The motion that determines the progress: 
of the chyme through the small intestine, | 
has a great analogy with that of the pylorus : 
it is irregular, returns at periods which are 
variable, is sometimes in one direction, some- 
times in another, takes place sometimes. im 
many parts at once; it is always slow, more 
or less; it causes relative changes amongst. 
the intestinal circumvolutions. It is ‘bayaenide 
the influence of the will. 

We should form a false idea of it were: 
we merely to examine the intestine of an 
animal recently dead; it has then a much 
greater activity than during life., Never- 
theless, in weak digestions it appears to’ 
acquire more than “ordinary energy ape 
velocity. , 

In whatever manner this motion mich 
place, the chyme appears to move very slowly. 
in the small intestine: the numerous valves 
that it contains, the multitude of asperi-: 
ties that cover the mucous membrane, the 
many bendings of the canal, are so many, 
circumstances that ought to contribute to, 
retard its progress, but which ought to favour: 
its mixture with the fluids contained in. the 
intestine, and the production of the. se 
which results from it. 

Changes that the chyme undergoes in the 
small intestine.—It is only about the height 
of the orifice of the choledochus and pan- 
creatic canal that the chyme begins to change 
its properties. Before this, it preserves its 
colour, its semi-fluid consistence, its sharp 
odour, its slightly acid savour ; but, in mix- 
ing with the bile and the pancreatic juice, it 
assumes new qualities; its colour becomes 
yellowish, its taste bitter, and its sharp odour 
diminishes much. If it proceeds from ani-- 
mal or vegetable matters, which contained 
grease or oil, irregular filaments are seen to 
form here and there upon its surface; they 
are sometimes flat, at other times rounded, 
attach themselves quickly to the surface of 
the valve, and appear to consist of crude 
chyle. This matter. is not seen when the 
chyme proceeds from matter that contained 
no fat; it isa greyish layer, more or less. 
thick, which adheres to the mucous, mem-* 
brane, and appears to contain the. elements . 
of chyle, The same phenomena are ob-; 
served in the two ‘superior thirds of the small 
intestine: but in the inferior third, the chy- 
mous matter is more consistent ;’ its yellow 
colour becomes. more deep ; it ends some- 
times by becoming of a greenish brown, 
which pierces ‘through the intestinal parietes, 
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-and gives an appearance to the ileum, distinct 


from that of the duodenum and jejunum. 
When it is examined near the cecwm, there 
are few or no whitish chylous sfriz seen ; it 
seems, in this place, to be only the remain- 
der of the matter which has served in the 
‘formation of the chyle. 

After what has been said above, upen the 
-varieties that the chyme presents, we may 
understand that the changes it undergoes in 
the small intestine are variable according to 
its properties; in fact, the phenomena of 
digestion in the small intestine, vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the food. The chyme, 
‘however, preserves its acid property; and if 
it contains small quantities of food or other 
bodies that have resisted the action of the 
stomach, they traverse the small intestine 
without undergoing any alteration. The 
same phenomena appear when the same sub- 
stances have been used. Dr. Magendie has 
ascertained this fact upon the bodies of two 
criminals who, two hours before death, had 
‘taken an ordinary meal, in which they had 
‘eaten the same food nearly in equal quanti- 
ty ; the matters contained in the stomach, the 
chyme in the pyloric portion and,in the small 
intestine, appeared to him exactly the same 
as ‘to consistence,-colour, taste, odour, Se. 

There is generally gas found in the small 
intestine during the formation of chyle. 
‘Drs. Magendie and Chevreuil have made 
experiments upon the bodies of criminals 
opened shortly after death, and who being 
young and vigorous presented the most 
favourable conditions for such researches. 
In a subject .of twenty-four years, who had 
eaten, two hours before his death, bread, and 
some Swiss cheese, and drank water red- 
dened with wine, they found in the small 
intestine : 

Oxygen ..ccseceee 0.00 
Carbonic acid.... 24.39 
Pure hydrogen... 55.53 
AZOtE..ssrceceeeeee 20.08 


Total ee Meee cet LOG: 00 


In a second subject, aged twenty-three 
years, who had eaten of the same food at the 
same hour, and whose punishment took place 
at the same time: 

OXYZeN....00000042 0.00 
Carbonie acid.... 40.00 
Pure hydrogen... 51.15 
AZOtC.+crccccceeree 8.85 


Total. ciccssccces eos 100.00 


In a third experiment, made upon a young 
man .of twenty-eight years, who, four 
hours before death had eaten bread, beef, 
lentiles, and drank red wine, they found in 
the same intestine: 

Oxygen....002 222. 0.00 
Carbonic acid.... 25.00 
Purehydrogen... 8.40 
Azote......s.000006 66.60 


FOUN tosses; secre LOO: 
, metemttiend 
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They never observed any other gases in 
the small intestine. These gases might 
have different origins. They might possibly 
come from the stomach with the chyme; or 
they were perhaps, secreted by the intestinal 
mucous membrane; they might arise from 
the reciprocal action of the matters contained 
in the intestine ; or perhaps they might 


-come from all these sources at once. 


However, the stomach contains oxygen, 
and very little hydrogen, whilst they hawe 
almost always found much hydrogen in the 
small intestine, and never any oxygen. 
Besides, it is a daily observation, that the 
little gas that the stomach contains is gener- 
ally passed by the mouth towards the end of 
chymification, prebably, because at this 
instant it.can more easily advance into the 
cesophagus, : 

The probability of the formation of gases by 
the secretion of the mucous membrane could 
not be at all admissible, except for carbonic 
acid, which seems to be formed in this man- 
ner in respiration. With regard to the ac- 
tion of matters contained in the intestine, 
Dr. Magendie says he has many times seen 
the chymous matter let bubbles of gas escape 
very rapidly. This took place from the ori- 
fice of the ductus choledochus to the. com- 
mencement.of the deum ; there was no trace 
of it perceived in-this last intestine, nor in 
the superior part of the duodenum, nor the 
stomach, He made this observation again 
upon the body of a criminal four hours 


after death ; it presented no traces of putre- 


faction. 

The alteration which chyme undergoes in 
the small intestine is unknown; it is easily 
seen to be the result of the action of the bile, 
of the pancreatic juice, and of the fluid se- 
creted by the mucous membrane, upon the 
chyme. But what is the play of the affini- 
ties-in this real chemical operation, and why 
is the chyle precipitated against the sur- 
face of the yzalvule connivenies, whilst 
the rest remains in the intestine to be 
afterwards expelled? This is completely 
unknown. 

We have learned something more of the 
time that is necessary for this alteration of 
the chyme. The phenomenon does not take 
place quickly: in animals, it often happens 
that we do not find any chyle formed three 
or four hours after the meal. ) 

After what has been said, we see that in 
the small intestine, the chyme is divided into 
two parts; the one which attaches itself to 
the sides, and which is the chyle still im- 
pure; the other the true refuse, which is 
destined to be thrown into the large intes- 


tine, and afterwards entirely carried out of 


the body. 

The manner in which drinks accumulate 
in the stomach differs little from that of the 
aliments; it is generally quicker, more 
equal, and more easy ; probably because the 
liquids spread, and distend the stomach more 
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uniformly. Inthe same manne? as the food, 
they occupy more particularly its left and 
middle portion ; the pyloric, or right ex- 
tremity contains always much less. 

The distention of the stomach must not, 
however, be carried to a great degree, for the 
liquid would be expelled by vomiting. This 
frequently happens to persons that swallow 
a great quantity of drink quickly. When 
we wish to excite vomiting in persons who 
have taken an emetic, one of the best means 
is to make them drink a number of glasses 
of liquid quickly. 

The presence of drinks in the stomach 
produces local phenomena like those which 
take place from the accumulation of the 
aliments ; the same changes in the.form and 
position of the organ, the same distention 
of the abdomen, the same contraction of 
the pylorus and the cesophagus, &c. 

The general phenomena are different 
from those produced by the aliments: this 
depends on the action of the liquids upon 
the sides of the stomach, and the quick- 
ness with which they are carried into the 
blood. 

Potations, in passing rapidly through the 
mouth and the oesophagus, preserve more 
than the food their proper temperature until 
they arrive in the stomach. We therefore 
prefer them to those, when we wish to ex- 
perience in this organ a feeling of heat or of 
cold: hence arises the preference that we 
give to hot drinks in winter, and cold drinks 
in summer. 

Every one knows that the drinks remain 
much shorter time in the stomach than the 
aliments ; but the manner of their passage 
out of this viscus is still very little known. 
It is generally supposed that they traverse 
the pylorus and pass into the small intes- 
tine, where they are absorbed with the chyle; 
nevertheless a ligature applied round the 
pylorus in such a manner as to hinder it 
from penetrating into the duodenum, does 
not much retard its disappearance from the 
cavity of the stomach. 

Alteration of drinks in the stomach.—Flu- 
ids, in respect of the alterations that they 
prove in the stomach, may be divided into 
two classes: the one sort do not form any 
chyme, and the other are chymified wholly, 
or in part. 

To the first class belong pure water, al- 
kohol, sufficiently weak to be considered as 
a drink, the vegetable acids, &c. During 
its stay in the stomach, water assumes an 
equilibrium of temperature with the sides of 
this viscus: it mixes at the same time with 
mucus, the gastric juice, and the saliva 
which are found in it; it becomes muddy, 
and afterwards disappears slowly without 
suffering any other transformation. One 
part passes into the small intestine; the 
other appears to be directly absorbed. There 
remains after its disappearance a certain 
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quantity of mucus, which is very soon re- 
duced to chyme like the aliments, By ob- . 
servation we know that water deprived of 
atmospheric air, as distilled water, or water 
charged with a great quantity of salts, as 
well-water, remain long in the stomach and 
produce a feeling of weight. 

Alkohol acts quite in a different manner. 
We know the impression of burning heat 
that it causes at first in its passage through 
the mouth, the pharynx, the cesophagus ; and 
that which it excites when it enters the sto- 
mach; the effects of this action determine 
the contraction of this organ, irritate the 
mucous membrane, and augment the secre- 
tion of which it is the seat; it coagulates at 
the same time all the albuminous ‘parts with 
which it is in contact; and as the different 
liquids in the stomach contain a considerable 
proportion of this matter, it happens that a 
short time after alkohol has been swallowed, 
there is in this viscus a certain quantity of 
concrete albumen. The mucus undergoes 
a modification analogous to that of the al- 
bumen ; it becomes hard, forms irregular 
elastic filaments, which preserve a certain 
transparency. 

In producing these phenomena, the dae 
hol mixes with the water that the saliva and 
the gastric juice contain; probably it. dis- 
solves a part of the elements that enter into 
their composition, so that it ought to be much 
weakened by its stay in the stomach. It 
disappears very quickly ; its general effects 
are also very rapid, and drunkenness or 
death follow almost immediately the intro- 
duction of too great a quantity of alkohol 
into the stomach. 

The matters coagulated by the action of 
the alkohol are, after its disappearance, di- 
gested like solid aliments. 

Amongst the drinks that are reduced to 
chyme, some are reduced in part and some 
wholly. 

Oil is in this last case ; it is transformed, 
in the pyloric part, into a matter analogous 
in appearance with that which is drawn from 
the purification of oils by sulphuric acid ; 
this matter is evidently the chyme of oil. 
On account of this transformation, oil is per- 
haps the liquid that remains longest in the 
stomach, 

Every one knows that milk curdles soon 
after it is swallowed; this curd then be- 
comes a solid aliment, which is digested 
in the ordinary manner. Whey only can 
be considered as drink. 

The greatest number of drinks that we use 
are formed of water, or of alkohol, in which 
are in suspension or dissolution, immediate 
animal or vegetable principles, such as gela- 
tine, albumen, osmazome, sugar, gum, fe- 
cula, colouring or astringent matters, &c. 
These drinks contain saltsi of lime,. of ia 
of potassa, &c, 

The result of several experiments that bre 
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been made upon animals, and some observa- 
tions that have been made on man, is, that 
‘there is a separation of the water and thé alko- 
hol in the stomach from the matters that these 
diquids hold in suspension or solution. These 
matters remain in the stomach, where they 
are transformed into chyme, like the ali- 
ments; whilst the liquids with which they 
‘were united are absorbed, or pass into the 
‘small intestine ; lastly, they are conducted, 
‘as we have just now ee in treating of water 
and alkohol. 

Salts that are in volition in water do not 
abandon this liquid, and are absorbed with it. 
Red wine, for example, becomes: muddy 
at first by its mixture with juices that are 
formed in, or carried into the stomach; it 
very soon coagulates the albumen of these 
fluids, and becomes flaky; afterwards, its 
colouring matter, carried perhaps by the 
mucus and the albumen, is deposited upon 
the mucous membrane: there is a certain 
quantity of it seen at least in the pyloric por- 
tion ; the watery and alkoholic parts disap- 
pear ‘with rapidity. 

The broth of meat emdeeirons the same 
changes. The water that it contains is ab- 
sorbed ; the gelatine, the albumen, the fat, 
and probably the osmazome, remain in the 
stomach, where they are reduced into 
chyme. 

Action of the small intestine upon drinks.— 
After what has been read, it is clear that 
fluids penetrate, under two forms, into the 
small intestine: Ist, under that of liquid; 
2Qdly, under that of chyme. 

The liquids that pass from the stomach 
into the intestine remain but a short time, 
except under particular circumstances ; they 
do not appear to undergo any other altera- 
tion than their mixture with the intestinal 
juice, the chyme, the pancreatic liquid, and 
the bile ; they do not form any sort of chyle ; 
they are generally absorbed in the duodenum, 
and the commencement of the jejunum; 
they are rarely seen in the ilium, and still 
more rarely in the large intestine. It ap- 
pears that this last case does not happen ex- 
cept in the state of sickness; for example, 
during the action ofa purgative. 

The chyme that proceeds from drinks 
follows the same rule, and appears to under- 
go the same changes as that of the food; it 
therefore produces chyle. 

Such are the principal phenomena of the 
digestion of drinks : we see how necessary 
it was to distinguish them from those that 
belong to the digestion of the aliments. 

But we do not always digest the aliments 
and the drinks separately, as we have sup- 
posed ; very frequently the two cipestions 
take place at the same time. 

Drink favours the digestion of | the 
aliments; this effect is probably produc. 
ed in various manners. Those that are 
watery, soften, divide, dissolve even certain 
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foods; they aid in this manner their. chymi- 
fication and their passage through the 
pylorus. 

- Wine fulfils analogous uses, but indy for 
the substances that-it is capable of dissolv- 
ing; besides, it’excites by its contact the 
cous membrane of the stomach, and 
causes a greater secretion of the gastric juice. 
Alkohol- acts much in the same manner as 
wine, only it is more intense. It is thus 
that those liquors which are used after meals, 
are useful in exciting the action of the 
stomach.”’—Magendie’s Physiology. 

DIGESTIVE. (Digestivus ; from digero, 
to dissolve.) A term applied by surgeons 
to those substances which, when applied to 
an ulcer or wound, promote suppuration: 
such are the ceratum resine, unguentum ele- 
mi, warm poultices, fomentations, &c. 

Digestive salt. ‘The muriate of potassa. 

Digestive salt of Syloius. The muriate of 
potassa. sh ge 

Dicestivum sat. ; See Potasse murias. 

DIGITA/LIS. (From digitus, a finger ; 
gos, its flower represents a finger.) 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
rhodaan system, Class, Didynamia; ose 
Angiospermia. Fox-glove. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon fox-glove. | See Digitalis purpurea. 

Diciratis purpurea. The systematic 
name of the fox-glove. Digitalis — calycinis 
foliolis ovatis acutis, corollis obtusis, labio su- 
periore integro, of Linnzus. The leaves of 
this plant have a bitter nauseous taste, but 
no remarkable smell; they have been long 
used externally to ulcers and scrophulous 
tumours with considerable advantage. When 
properly dried, their colour is a lively 
green. They ought to be collected when 
the plant begins to blossom, to be dried 
quickly before the fire, and Preserved un- 
powdered. 

Of all the narcotics, digitalis is that which 
diminishes most powerfully the actions of the 
system; and it does so without occasioning 
any previous excitement, Even in the most 
moderate dose, it diminishes the force and 
frequency of the pulse, and, in a large dose, ' 
reduces it to a great extent, as from 70 beats 
to 40 or 35 in a minute, occasioning, at 
the same time, vertigo, indistinct vision, 
violent and durable sickness, with vomiting. 
In astill larger quantity, it induces convul- 
sions, coldness of the body, and insensibility ; 
symptoms which have sometimes terminated 
fatally. As a narcotic, fox-glove has been 
recommended in epilepsy, insanity, and in 
some acute inflammatory diseases. Lately 
it has been very extensively employed in 
phthisis, and the beneficial effects which it 
produces i in that disease, are probably owing 
to its narcotic power, by which it reduces the’ 
force’ of the circulation through the lungs 
and general system. It is administered’so 
as to produce this effect. One grain of the 
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powdered leaves, or ten drops of the satu- 
‘rated tincture, may be given night and 
.morning. This dose is increased one half 
every second day, till its action on the sys- 
tem becomes apparent. As soon as the pulse 
begins to be diminished, the increase of 
dose must be made with more caution ; and, 
whenever nausea is induced, it ought rather 
to be reduced, or, if necessary, intermitted 
for a short time. If the sickness become 
urgent, it is best relieved by stimulants, par- 
ticularly large doses of brandy, with aro- 
matics. The tincture has been supposed ‘to 
be the best form of administering digitalis, 
when the remedy is designed to act: as a 
narcotic: it is also more manageable in its 
dose, and more uniform in its strength, than. 
the dried leaves. 

Besides its narcotic effects, digitalis acts 
as one of the most certain diuretics in drop- 
sy, apparently from its power of promoting 
absorption. It has frequently succeeded 
where the other diuretics have failed. Dr. 
Withering has an undoubted claim to this 
discovery ; and the numerous cases of drop- 
sy related by him, and other practitioners of 
established reputation, afford incontestable 
evidence of its diuretic powers, and of its 
practical importance in the cure of those 
disorders. From Dr. Withering’s extensive 
experience of the use of the digitalis in 
dropsies, he has been able to judge of its 
success by the following circumstances ; — 
“It seldom succeeds in men of great natu- 
ral strength, of tense fibre, of warm skin, 
of florid complexion, or in those with a 
tight and cordy pulse. If the belly in as- 
cites be tense, hard, and circumscribed, or 
the limbs in anasarca solid and resisting, we 
have but little hope. On the contrary, if 
the pulse be feeble, or intermitting, the 
countenance pale, the lips livid, the skin 
cold, the swollen belly soft and fluctuating, 
the anasarcous limbs readily pitting under 
the pressure of the finger, we may expect 
the diuretic effects to follow in a kindly man- 
ner.’’ Of the inferences which he deduces, 
the fourth is, ‘‘that if it (digitalis) fails,"there 
is but little chance: of any other medicine 
succeeding.’’ Although the digitalis is now 
generally admitted to be a very powerful 
diuretic, yet{it is but justice to acknowledge 
that this medicine has more frequently failed 
than could have been reasonably expected 
from a comparison of the facts stated by Dr. 
Withering. The dose of the dried leaves 
in powder is from one to three grains twice 
aday. But if a liquid medicine be pre- 
ferred, a drachm of the dried leaves is to be 
infused for four hours, in half a pint of 


boiling water, adding to the strained liquor , 


an ounce of any spirituous water. One 
ounce of this infusion, given twice a day, is 
amedium dose. It is to be continued in 
these doses till it either acts upon the kid- 
neys, the stomach, the pulse (which, as has 
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been said, it has a remarkable power of lows 
ering), or the bowels. 

The administration of this remedy requires 
to be conducted with much caution. Its 
effects do not immediately appear ; and when 
the doses are too frequent, or too quickly 
augmented, its action is concentrated so as 
to produce frequently the most violent symp- 
toms. The general rules are, to begin with 
a small dose, to increase it gradually, till the 
action is apparent on the kidneys, stomach, 
intestines, or vascular system; and imme- 
diately suspending its exhibition, when its 
effects on any of these parts take place. 

The symptoms arising from too large a 
dose of digitalis are, extreme sickness, ver- 
tigo, indistinct vision, incessant vomiting, 
and a great reduction of the force of the cir- 
culation, terminating sometimes in syncope, 
or convulsions. They are relieved by fre- 
quent and small doses of opium, brandy, 
aromatics, and strong bitters, and by a blis- 
ter applied to the region of the stomach. 

DIGITATUS.  Digitate or fingered. 
A leaf is called folium digitatum, when se- 
veral leaflets proceed from the summit of a 
common footstalk, as in Potentilla verna ; and 
reptans. 

DIGITIFORMIS. Finger-like. Ap- 
plied to the receptacle of the Arum macula- 
tum, and Calla cethiopica. . 

Dier't1um. (From digitus, a finger. 

1. A contraction of the finger-joint. 

2. A whitlow, er other sore upon the 
finger. 

DI’GITUS. (From digero, to direct.) 
A finger. Digitus manus, is the finger, pro- 
perly so called ; and digitus pedis, the toe. 

Dicirus Manus. A finger. The fingers 
and thumb in each hand consist of fourteen 
bones, there being three to each finger, and 
two to the thumb ; they are a little convex 
and round towards the back of the hand, but 
hollow and plain towards the palm, except 
the last, where the nails are. The order of 
their disposition is called first, second, and 
third phalanx. The first is longer than the 
second, and the second longer than the 
third. What has been said of the fingers, 
applies to the toes also. . 


Dicitus rrpis. A toe. See Digitus 
Manus. 
DIGLO’SSUM. (From is, double, and 


yAwooa, atongue: so called because above 
its leaf there grows a lesser leaf, like two 
tongues.) 1. The Laurus alexandrina. 

2. Galen makes mention of a man born 
with two tongues. 


Dieno’r1o. (From dignosco, to distin- 
guish.) See Diagnosis. 
DIGY’NIA. ‘*(From &s, twice, and 


yuvn, a woman.) ‘The name of an order of 
several classes of the sexual system of plants, 
embracing those plants which to the charac- 
ter of the class, whatever it may be, add the’ 
circumstance of that two styles, 
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Dinz’mMaton. (From dia, and aia, 
blood.) An antidote in which is the blood 
of many animals. . 

Dina‘ton. ‘(From dia, and ads, salt.) A 
plaster prepared with salt and nitre, adapted 
to foul ulcers. 

Dur'rerrs. (From Zeus, d:0s, Heaven; 
and wit/w, to fall: i. e. falling as rain.) An 
epithet applied by Hippocrates to semen, 
when it is discharged like a shower of rain. 

DILATA‘TIO. (From dilato,to enlarge.) 

1. Dilatation, or enlargement. . 

2. The diastole of the heart. 

DILA’TOR. (From dilato, to enlarge.) 
The name of some muscles the office of 
which is to open and enlarge parts. 

Ditator ata nasi. See Levator labii 
superioris. 

DILATO’RIUM. (From dilato, to en- 
large.) A surgical instrument for enlarging 
any part. 

DILL. See Anethum. 

DILUENT. (Diluens ; from dilwo, to 
wash away.) ‘Those substances which in- 
crease the proportion of fluid in the blood. 
It is evident that this must be done by wa- 
tery liquors. Water is, indeed, properly 
speaking, the only diluent. Various addi- 
tions are made to it, to render it pleasant, 
and frequently to give it a slightly demul- 
cent quality. But these are not sufficiently 
important to require to be noticed, or to be 
classed as medicines. 

* Diluents are merely secondary remedies. 
They are given in acute inflammatory dis- 
eases, to lessen the stimulant quality of the 
blood. They are used to promote the action 
of diuretics in dropsy, and to favour the 
operation of sweating. 

Di'nica. (From dios, giddiness.) Me- 
dicines which relieve a giddiness. 

Dinos. See Dinus. 

DINUS. (From dwew, to turnyound.) 
Dinos. Dizziness. The name ofa genus of 
disease in Good’s Nosology. Class, New- 
rotica ; Order, Systatica. It has only one 
species. Dinusvertigo. Vertigo, or giddiness. 

Dio’cres. The name of a lozenge. 

Drovos. (From dia, and odos, the way 
through.) Evacuation by stool, 

DIG’CIA. (From dis, double, and oa, 
a house.) The name of a class of plants in 
the sexual system of Linnzus, containing 
such as have barren, or male, flowers on one 
individual, and fertile, or female, ones on 
another of the same species. 

Diena’ntues, (From dia, and owav6n, 
the flower of the vine.) A remedy said ‘to 
be good for cholera, in which was the flower 
of the vine-tree. 

DIO’GMUS. - (From diwxw, to perse- 
cute.) A distressing palpitation of the heart. 

DIOI'CUS. (From 4s, double, and 
ouwia, a house.) § Dioecious. Plants-and 
flowers are so called when the barren and 
fertile flowers grow from two separate roots. 

DIONIS, Perzx, was born about the 
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middle of the 17th century, and educated to 
the practice of surgery. He was appointed 
to read the lectures in anatomy, &c. in the 
royal gardens at Paris, instituted by Lewis 
XIV., and after this, surgeon to the queen, 
and other branches of the royal family, which 
offices he held, with great credit, to his death, 
in 1718. His first publication gave an ac- 
count of a woman who died in the sixth 
month of pregnancy, of what he considered 
to be aruptured uterus; but as he states 
that there were two uteri, it is suspected that 
the ruptured part was one of the Fallopian 
tubes much enlarged. He afterwards gave 
a useful epitome of anatomy, which was 
very favourably received, passed through se- 
veral editions, and was even translated into 
the Tartar language, by order of the Empe- 
ror of China. His next work, a course of 
surgical operations, obtained still more cele- 
brity, which it even now in some degree re- 


.tains, especially as commented upon by 


Heister. Besides these, a dissertation on 
sudden death, and a treatise on midwifery, 
were published by this author. 

Dionysi/scus. (From Avovuoos, Bacchus, 
who was of old represented as having horns. ) 
Certain bony excrescences, near the temples, 
were called dionysisci. 

Diowysony’mruas. (From Atovusos, Bac- 
chus, and vuuga, a nymph.) <A herb which, 
if bruised, smells of wine, and yet resists 
drunkenness. 

Drioro’num. (From éa, and omwpa, au- 
tumnal fruits.) A medicine composed of 
ripe fruits for quincy. 

DIOPSIDE. A subspecies of oblique 
edged augite, found near Piedmont. 

DIOPTASE. Emerald, copper ore. 

Diorrra. (From Siorloua, to see 
through.) Dioptron. 1. Speculum ani, oris, 
or uteri. 

2. The lapis specularis. 

DIO’PTRICS. (Dioptricus; from 
Stom/ouct, to see through.) The doctrine of 
the refraction of light. 

Diorrri'smus. (From Siorjowa, to see 
through. ) Dilatation of any natural passage. 

Dio’rosum. (From dia, and opo6os, a 
vetch.) A medicine, in the composition of 
which there are vetches. 


Diorruo’sis. (From dia, and oppos, the 
serum.) Diorosis. 1. A dissolved state of 
the blood. 


2. .A conversion of the humours into se- 
rum and water. 

Diorruro’sis. (From d:0p0pow, to direct.) 
The reduction of a fracture. 

-~DIOSCO’REA. (Named in honour of 

Dioscorides.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Dia- 
cia; Order, Hexandria. 


DioscorEA atataA. The name of the 


_plant which affords the esculent’ root, called 


the yam. It is obtained, however, from 
three species; the alata, bulbifera, and sativa. 
They grow spontaneously in both Indies, 
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and their roots are promiscuously eaten as 
the potatoe is‘with us. There is great va- 
riety in the colour, size, and shape of yams ; 
some are generally blue or brown, round or 
oblong, and’ weigh from one pound to two. 
They are esteemed when dressed as being 
nutritious and easy of digestion, and are 
preferred to wheaten’ bread. Their taste is 
somewhat like the potatoe, but more luscious. 
The negroes, whose common food is yams, 
boil and mash them. They are also ground 
and made into bread and puddings. 

When they are to be kept for some time, 
they are exposed upon the ground to the 
sun, as we do onions, and when sufliciently 
withered, they are put into dry sand in 
casks, and placed in a dry garret, where 
they remain often for many seasons without 
losing any of their primitive goodness. 

DioscorEA BULBIFERA. See Dioscorea 
alata. 

Droscorra sativa. See Dioscorea alata. 

DIOSCOR’IDES, Penacivus, or Prpa- 
nius, a celebrated Greek physician and bo- 
tanist of Anazarba, in Cilicia, now Cara- 
mania, who is supposed to have lived in the 
time of Nero. He is said to have been ori- 
ginally a soldier, but soon became eminent 
as a physician, and travelled much to im- 
prove his knowledge. He paid particular 
attention to the materia medica, and espe- 
cially to botany, as subservient to medicine. 
He profited much by the writings of Theo- 
phrastus, who appears to have been a more 
philosophical botanist. Dioscorides has left 
a treatise on the materia medica, in five 
books, chiefly considering plants ; also two 
books on the composition and application of 
medicines, an essay on antidotes, and an- 
other on venomous animals. His works have 
been often printed in modern times, and 
commented upon, especially by Matthiolus. 
He notices about 600 plants, but his de- 
scriptions are eften so slight and superficial, 
as to leave their identity a matter of con- 
jecture ; which is perhaps of no very great 
medical importance; though their virtues 
being generally handed down from the 
Greeks, it might be useful to ascertain 
which particular plants they meant. 

Dioscu’r1. (i. e. Atos, Kovpot, the sons of 
Jupiter, or Castor and Pollux.) The paro- 
tid glands were so named from their twin- 
like equality in shape and position. 

Duiosry’ros torus. The Indian date plum. 
The fruit, when ripe, has an agreeable taste, 
and is very nutritious. 

Dioxerz’um. (From dia, ofvs, acid, and 
edaoy, oil.) A medicine composed of oil and 
vinegar. 

Dio’xos. (From dia, and otus, acid.) A 
collyrium composed chiefly of vinegar. 

DIPHYLLUS. (From &s, double, and 
gvidov, a leaf.) Diphyllous, or two-leaved. 
Applied to the*perianthium of flowers, 
when there are two calyces; as in Papaver 
rhoeas. ? 
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Dretasta’smus. (From 8:0, to double.) 
The re-exacerbation of a disease. 

DY’PLOE. (From drow, to double.) 
The spongy substance between. the two: 
tables of the skull. 

DIPLO’PIA. (From dmeos, double, 
and omrouat, tosee.) Visus duplicatus. A 
disease of the eye, in which the person sees 
an object double or triple. Dr. Cullen makes. 
it a variety of the second species of pseudo-. 
blepsis, which he calls mutans, in which ob- 
jects appear changed from what they really 
are; and the disease varies according to the 
variety of the remote causes, 

Drnoos. (From ds, twice, and arvew, to 
breathe.) A wound which is perforated quite 
through, and admits the air at both ends. 

Dipple’s animal oil. See Animal oil. 

DY PSACUS.: (From dupa, thirst: so’ 
called from the concave situation of its: 
leaves, which hold water, by which the thirst 
of the traveller may be relieved.) Dipsacum. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the: 
Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, 
Polygamia, The teasel. 

2. A diabetes, from the continual thirst 
attending it. 

DIPSOSIS. (From Sapa, thirst.) The- 
name of a genus of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology, known by the desire for drinking 
being excessive or impaired. It has two 
species, Dipsosis avens, and Dipsosis expers. 

DIPYRE. Schmeistein. A mineral found 
in white or reddish steatite in the Western 
Pyrenees, composed of silica, alumina, and 
lime. 

Dieyre’num. (From ds, twice, and rupyy, 
a berry.) 1. A berry, or kernel. 

2. A probe with two buttons, 

Dieyri'tes. (rom-dis, twice, and sup, 
fire.) Dipyres. An epithet given by Hip- 
pocrates to bread twice baked, and which he 
recommended in dropsies. 

DIRE’CTOR. (From dirigo, to direct.) 

1. A hollow instrument for guiding an in- 
cisor-knife. 

2. The name of a muscle. 

Direeror penis. (From dirigo, to di- 
rect.) [he same as erector penis. 

Dirrnes. A-name, in the isle’ of Java,, 
for the Calamus aromaticus. . See Acorus 
calamus. 

Discr’ssus. (From discedo, to depart.) 
The separation of any two bodies, before 
united, by chemical operation. 

DISCIFO’RMIS. (From discus, a 
quoit, and forma, likeness.) Resembling a. 
disk, or quoit, inshape. It is applied to the 
knee-pan. 

DISCOI'DES.. (From d:o70s, a quoit, 
and e:dos, resemblance. ) Resembling a disk, 
or quoit, in shape. It is applied to the 
crystalline humour of the eye. 

Discri’men. 1. A small roller. 

2. The diaphragm. ; 

DISCUS. (From 8:0Kos, a quoit and disk, 
and from its flat and round appearance like 
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the circumference of the sun.) The disk, or 
central part of a leaf, and of a compound 
flower. In the common daisy, the white 
leaflets of the flower surround the disk. 

The disk of a leaf is the whole flat surface 
within the margin. | 


DISCU’TIENT. (Discutiens ; from dis- 


cutio, to shake in pieces.) Discusorius ; 
Diachyticus. A term in surgery, applied to 
those substances which possess a power of 
repelling or resolving tumours. 

DISEASE. Morbus. Any alteration 
from a perfect state of health. A disease is 
variously termed: when it pervades the 
whole system, as fever does, it is called a 
general disease, to distinguish it from inflam- 
mation of the eye, or any other viscus, which 
is a partial or local one. When it does not 
depend on another disease, it is termed 
idiopathic, which may be either general or 
partial, to distinguish it from a symptomatic 
one, which depends upon another disease. 
See also Endemic, Epidemic, Sporadic, &c. , 

. DISK. See Discus. 

DISLOCA/TION.  (Dislocatio ; from 
disloco, to put out of place.) Luxation. The 
secession of a bone of a moveable articulation 
from its. natural cavity. 

‘DISPE/NSARY. (Dispensarium; from 
dispendo, to distribute.) 1. The shop or 
place in- which medicines are prepared. 

2. The:name of an institution, in which the 
poor are supplied with medicines and advice. 

DISPE’NSATORY.. (Dispensatorrwm; 
from dispendo, to distitabute.) Antidotarium. 
A book which treats of the composition of 
medicines. 

DISSE’CTION. (Dissectio ; from disseco, 
to cut asunder.) The cutting to pieces of 
any part of an animal, or vegetable, for the 
purpose of examining its structure. See 
Anatomy. - 

DISSECTUS. Cut. A term used by 
botanists synonymously with incised and 
laciniated, to leaves which are cut, as it-were, 

_into numerous irregular portions. See Leaf. 

DISSEPIMENTUM. (From dissepio, 
to separate.) A partition. Applied by bo- 
tanists to partitions which separate the cells 
of acapsule. See Capsula. 

Disse’prum. .(From dissepio, to inclose 
yound.) The diaphragm, or membrane, 
which divides the cavity of the thorax from 

the abdomen. 


Dissorve’nrta. (From dissolvo, to loosen.) 


1. Medicines which.loosen and dissolve 
morbid concretions in the body. 
. 2, In chemistry, it-means menstrua. 
Dissotu'rus. (From dissolvo, to loosen.) 
Loose, morbus dissolutus. An epithet ap- 
plied to dysentery. 


DISTANS. Distant. Applied to petals 


from their direction; as in Cucubalus bacci- 
Serus. ii 
Disrr/nr1o. (From distendo, to stretch 
out.) 1. Distention, or dilatation. 
»&, A convulsion. 


torguco, to wrest aside. ) 


DIU 
DISTHENE. See Cyanite. 


Disti'cuta. See Distichiasis. 
DISTICHYVASIS. (From Sorixia: 
from dis, double, and sixos, a row.)  Dis-- 
trichiasis ; Distichia. A disease of the eye- 
lash, in which there is a double row of hairs, 
the one row growing outwards, the other» 

inwards towards the eye. ’ 
DISTICHUS. .Two-ranked. Applied 
to stems, leaves, &c. when they spread in 
two horizontal directions; as the branches 
of ,the Pinus picea, or silver far, and the 
leaves of the Taxus baccata, or yew. r 
DISTILLA’/TION.  (Distillatio ; fro 
distillo, to drop little by little.) Alsacta ; Ca-. 
tastagmos. A chemical process, very similar 
to evaporation, instituted to separate the vo- 
latile from the fixed principles, by means of 
heat. Distillatory vessels are either alem- 
bics or retorts; the former consist of an in- 
ferior vessel called a cucurbit designed to 
contain the matter to be examined, and 
having an upper part fixed to it, called the 
capital, or head. In this last, the vapours 
are condensed by the contact of the sur- 
rounding air, or, in other cases, by the as- 
sistance of cold water surrounding the head, 


‘and contained in a vessel called the refrige- 


ratory. From the lower part of the capital 
proceeds a tube, called the nose, beak, or 
spout, through. which the vapours, after 
condensation, are, by a proper figure of the , 
capital, ‘made to flow into a vessel called the 
receiver, which is usually spherical. These 
receivers have different names, according to 
their figure, being called mattrasses, balloons, 
&c. Retorts are a kind of bottle of glass, 
pottery, or metal, the bottom being spheri- 
cal, and the upper part gradually diminish- 
ing into a neck, which is turned on one side. , 

Distilled vinegar. See Acetum. 

DISTO’RTION. (Distortio; from dis- 
r A term. applied © 
to the eyes, when a person seems to turn, 
them from the object he would look at, and 
is then called squinting, or strabismus. It 
also signifies the bending of a bone preter- 
naturally to one side; as distortion of the 
spine, or vertibra. 

DISTO’RTOR. (From distorgueo, to 
wrest aside.) A muscle, the office of which 
is to.draw the mouth awry. roe 

Distortor onis. See Zygomaticus minor. 

Districurasis. See Distichiasis. 

DYSTRIX. «(From Sis, double, and 
@pit, the hair.) A disease of the hair, when 
it splits and divides at the end. ‘ nd 

DITTANDER. See Lepidiwm sativum. 

DITTANY. See Dictamnus. 

Dittany, bastard. See Dictamnus albus. 

Dittany of Crete. See Origanum dictam- 
NUS. 

Dittany, white. See Dictamnus albus. 
DIURE’SIS. (From é:, through, and, 
oupew, to make water.) An increased se- 
cretion of urine. Itis also applied toa dia-. 
betes. RS byl iain 


’ 
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" DIURETIC. (Diureticus. Atoupynrixos ; 
from d:ovpyots, a discharge of urine.). ‘That 
which, when taken internally, augments the 
flow of urine from the kidneys. It is ob- 
vious that such an effect will be produced by 
any substance capable of stimulating the 
secreting vessels of the kidneys. All 
the saline diuretics seem to act in this 


manner. They are received into ‘the cir- 
culation ; and passing off with the, ~ rine, 
stimulate the vessels, and increase the . 


yan- 
tity secreted. i 

There are other diuretics, the effect of 
which appears not to ‘arise from direct appli- 
cation, but from an action excited in the 
‘stomach, and propagated by nervous com-~ 
munication to the secreting urinary veés- 
sels. 

The diuretic operation of squill, and other 
vegetables, appears to be of this kind. 

There is still, perhaps, another mode in 
which certain substances produce a diuretic 
effect; that is by promoting absorption. 

When a large quantity of watery fluid is 
introduced into the circulating mass, it 
stimulates the secreting vessels of the kid- 
neys, and is carried at | by urine. If, there- 
fore, absorption be promoted, and if’a por- 
tion of serous fluid, perhaps previously 
effused, be taken up, the quantity of fluid 
secreted by the kidneys will be increased. 
_ In this way digitalis seems to act: its diu- 
retic effect, it has been said, is greater when 
exhibited in dropsy than it is in health. 

On the same principle (the effect arising 
from stimulating the absorbent system), may 
probably be explained..the utility of mer- 
cury in promoting the action of several 
diuretics. , 

The action of these remedies, is promoted 
by drinking freely of mild diluents. It is 
also influenced by the state of the surface of 
the body. - If external heat be applied, diu- 
resis is frequently prevented, and diaphoresis 
produced. 
be given ‘in the course of the day, and the 
patient, if possible, be kept out of bed, 

The direct effects of diuretics are sum- 
‘ciently evident. They discharge the watery 
part of the blood; and, by that discharge, 
they indirectly promote absorption over the 
whole system. 

Dronsy isthe disease in which they are 
principally employed ; and when they can 


‘be brought to act, the disease is removed, 


with less injury to the patient than it can 
be by exciting any other evacuation. Their 
success is very precarious, the most power- 
ful often failing; and, as the disease is so 
frequently connected with organic affection, 
‘even the removal of the effused fluid, when 
it takes place, only palliates without effect- 
ing a cure. 

Diuretics have been likewise occasionally 
‘used i in calculous affections, in gonorrhea, 
and with a view of diminishing plethora, or 
checking profuse perspiration. 


Hence the doses of them should. 
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Murray, in his Elements of Materia 
Medica, classes the super-tartrate of potassa, 
or cream of tartar, and nitrate of potassa, or 
nitre, the muriate of ammonia, or crude 
sal-ammoniac, potassa, and the acetate of 
potassa, or kali acetatum, among the saline 
diuretics ; and selects the following from the 
vegetable kingdom: —scilla maritima, digi- 
talis purpurea, nicotiana tabacum, solanum 
dulcamara, lactuca virosa, colchicum  au- 
tumnale, gratiola officinalis, spartium sco- 
parium, juniperus communis, copaifera offi- 
cinalis, pinus balsamea, and pinus larix; 
and the lytta vesicatoria from the animal 
kingdom. 

In speaking of particular diuretics, Dr, 
Cullen says, the diuretic vegetables men- 
tioned by writers are of very little power, 


_and are employed with very little success. 


Of the umbellate, the medicinal power re- 
sides especially in their seeds; but he never 
found any of them very efficacious. |The 
semen dauci sylvestris has been commended 
as a diuretic; but its powers as such are not 
very remarkable. In like manner, some of 
the planie stellate have been commended as 
diuretics; but none of them deserve our 
notice, except the rubia tinctorvwm, the root 
of which passes so much by the kidneys as _ 
to give its colour to the urine. Hence it 
may fairly be supposed to stimulate the se- 
cretories ; but Dr. Cullen found its diuretic 
powers did not always appear, and never to 
any considerable degree ;. and as, in brute 


_animals, it has always appeared hurtful to 


the System, he does not think it fit to be 
employed to any extent in human diseases. 
The bardana, lithospermum, ononis, aspara- 
gus, enula campana, are all substances which 
seem to pass, in some measure, by the kid- 
neys ; but their diuretic powers are hardly 


. warth notice. 


The principle articles included by Dr. 
Cullen, in his catalogue of diuretics, are 
dulcamara, digitalis, scilla; some of the 
alliaceze, and siliquosze; the balsams and 
resins; cantharidés,. and the diuretic salts.. 
Divarora’tio. Evaporation. . 
DIVARICATION. ‘The crossing of 
any two things: thus when the muscular or. 
tendinous fibres intersect each other at dif- 
ferent angles, they are said to divaricate. 
Divellent affinity. See Affinity quiescent. ° 
Diverso’rium. (From diversor, to resort 
to.) The receptaculum chyli. 
DIVERTI’CULUM. A mal- folitatioa 
or diseased appearance of a part, in which 
a portion goes out of the regular course ; 
and thereby forms a diverticulum, or devi. 
ation from the usual course. It is generally 


‘applied to the alimentary canal. 


Diverticutum Nucxu. . The opening. 
through which the round ligaments of the: > 
uterus pass. Nuck asserted that it remained’ 


‘open a long time after birth ; to these open- . 
ings he gave the name of diderabite. 


DIVI’NUS, A i es epithet os 
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many, compositions, from their supposed ex- 
cellence. 

Divv'tsio. (From divello, to pull asunget ) 
Urine with uneven sediment. 

DOCIMASTIC. drs docimastica. “ithe 
art of examining fossils, in order to discover 
what metals, &c. they contain. - 
~ DOCK. See Rumez. 
| Dock-cresses. See Lapsana. 

Dock, sour. See Rumevx acetosa. 

Dock, water. See Rumex hydrolapa- 
thum. 

DODDER. See Cuscuta epilhymum. 

Donxcapa’ctrtvus. (From dwoexa, twelve, 

and dakJvAos, a finger ; so named because 
its length is about the breadth of twelve 
fingers.) ° The duodenum, an intestine so 
called. It must be observed, that at the 
time this name was given, anatomy consisted 
in the dissection of brutes; and the length 
was therefore probably adjudged from the 
gut of some animal, and not of man. 
— DODECA’NDRIA. (From  dwdexa, 
twelve, and avnp, aman.) The name of a 
class of plants in the sexual system, em- 
bracing those with hermaphrodite flowers, 
‘and twelve stamina. 

DovecarHa’RMacumM. (From  dwdexa, 
twelve, and zpuakoy, a medicine.) An 
ointment consisting of twelve ingredients, 
for which reason it was called the ointment 
‘of the twelve apostles. 

Dopveca’tHEon. (From dwdexa, twelve, 
and 7:@nut, to put.) An antidote consisting 
of twelve simples. 

DODONZUS, Remperrus, (or Do- 
DOENS,) was born at Mechlin in 1517. He 
‘became physician to two succeeding em- 
perors, and in 1582 was appointed pro- 
fessor of physic in the newly-founded 
University of Leyden, the duties of which 
he performed with credit till his death, three 
years after. His fame at present chiefly 
rests on his botanical publications, particu- 
‘larly his ‘* Pemptades,” or $0 books of 
the history of plants. The “ Frugum His- 
toria,” “ Herbarium Belgicum,” &c. are of 
much inferior merit. 

DOG. See Canis. 

— Dog’s-bane, Syrian. 
ridca. ; 

Dog’s-grass. See Triticum repens. 

Dog’s-mercury. See Mercurialis peren- 


See dsclepias sy- 


Nise 
Dog-rose. See Rosa canina. 
Dog-stones. See Orchis mascula. 
DO’GMA. (From Boiew, to be of opi- 


nion.) A dogma, or opinion founded on 
reason and experience. 

DOLERITE. When volcanic masses 
are composed of grains distinct from each 
other, and contain besides felspar, much 
pyroxene, black oxide of iron, ampibole, &c. 
they are called by the French geologist, 
dolerite, 

DO’LICHOS. (From doarxos, long: so 
ealled from its long shape.) 1, The name 
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of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Diadelphia ; Order, Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the cow- 
hage. See Dolichos pruriens. 

Doticuos PRURIENS. The systematic 
name of the cowhage. Dolichos ; Dolichos — 
volubilis, leguminibus racemosis, valvulis sub- 
carinatis hirtis, pedunculis ternis, of Linnzeus. 
The pods of-this plant are covered with 
sharp hairs, which are the parts employed 
medicinally in form of electuary, as anthel- 
mintics. The manner in which these hairy 
spicula act, seems to be purely mechanical : 
for neither the tincture, nor the decoction, 
possess the least anthelmintic power. 

Douicuos soya. The plant which affords 
the soy. It is much cultivated in Japan, 
where it is called daidsu: and where the 
pods supply their kitchens with various pro- 
ductions; but the two principal are, a sort 
of butter, termed miso, and a pickle called 
SOQJUs 

DOLABRIFORMIS. (From dolabella, 
a hatchet, and forma, resemblance.) Hat- 
chet-shaped. A term applied to a leaf, 
which is compressed with a very prominent 
dilated keel, and a cylindrical base; as in 
Misembryanthemum dolabriforme. 

DOLOMITE. A calcareo-magnesian 
carbonate. — 

DO’LOR. (Dolor, oris. f.) Pain. 

Donor racier.- See Tic douloureux. 

DORO’NICUM. (From dorongi, Arab.) 
Leopard’s bane. See Arnica montana. 

Doronicum GeRMANIcUM. See Arnica 
montana. 

Doronicum romManum. The pharma- 
copeeial name of the Roman leopard’s bane. 
See Doronicum pardalianches. 

Doronicum parpaLiancues. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the Roman leopard’s bane. 
Doronicum romanum ; Doronicum — foliis 
cordatis, obtusis, denticulatis s radicalibus 
petiolatis; caulinis amplewicaulibus, of Lin- 
neus. The root of this plant, if given in 
a full dose, possesses poisonous properties; 
but instances are related of its efficacy in 
epileptical and other nervous diseases. 

DO’RSAL. (Dorsalis ; from dorsum, the 
back.) Belonging to the back. 

Dorsatis NERvus. ‘The -nerve which 
passes out from the vertebrx of the back. 

DORSTE’NIA. (Named in honour of 
Dr. Dorsten.) ‘The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. nee. 

Dorstenta BRraziuiensis. The root of.» 
this plant is used by the natives of Brazil, 
internally and externally. They call it 
Caa-apia. When chewed, it has the same 
eifects as ipecacuanha. The wounds from 
poisoned darts, are said to be cured with the 
juice of the root, which they pour into the 
wound. 

DonstENIA CONTRAYERVA. ‘The system- 
atic name of the plant which affords the 
contrayerva root; Contrayerva; Drakena ; 
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Cyperus longus, -odorus, peruanus ; Bezoar- 
dica radix. The contrayerva root was first 
brought into Europe about the year 1581, 
‘by Sir Francis Drake, whence its name 
Drakena, It is the root of a small plant 
found in Peru, and other parts of the 


Spanish West Indies. Dr. Houston observes, — 


that the roots of different species of dorstenia 
are promiscuously gathered and exported for 
those of the contrayerva, and, as all the spe- 
cies bear a great resemblance to each other, 
they are generally used for medical purposes 
in this country. 
these roots are the strongest, and should be 
chosen for use. They have an agreeable 
aromatic smell ; a rough bitter, penetrating 
taste ; ‘and, when chewed, they give out a 
sweetish kind of acrimony. 

It is diaphoretic and antiseptic ; and was 
formerly used in low nervous fevers, and 
those of the malignant kind; but its use is 
superseded by the cinchona. 

- Dr. Cullen observes, that this and ser- 
pentaria are powerful stimulants ; and both 
have been employed in fevers in which 
debility prevailed, _ However, he thinks, 
wine may always supersede the stimulant 
powers of these medicines ; and that debility 
is better remedied by the tonic and antiseptic 
powers of cold and Peruvian bark, than by 
any stimulants. 

By the assistance of heat, both spirit and 
water extract all its virtues; but they carry 
little or nothing \in distillation; extracts 
made by inspissating the decoction, retain 
all the virtues of the root. 

The London College forms the compound 
powder of contrayerva, by combining five 
ounces of contrayerva root with a pound 
and a half of prepared shells. This 
powder was formerly made up in balls, 
and called lapis contrayerve, employed in 
the decline of ardent fevers, and through 
the whole course of low and nervous ones. 
The radix serpentarie virginiensis, in all 
cases, may be substituted for the contra- 
yerva. 

Drostenia DRAKENA. ‘The systematic 
name for one sort of the contrayerva. 

Dorsrenia Houston. See Dorstenia con- 
trayerva. 

Do’rmien. A name for the furunculus. 

DOUGLAS, James, M.D. was born in 
Scotland in 1675. After completing his 
education, he. came to London, and applied 
himself diligently to the study of anatomy 
and surgery, which he both taught and 
practised several years with success. Haller 
has spoken very highly of his preparations, 
to show the motion of the joints, and the 
structure of the bones. He patronised the 
celebrated William Hurter; who assisted 
him shortly before his death in 1742. He 
was reader of Anatomy to the Company of 
Surgeons, and a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, to which he made several communi- 
cations. He published, in 1707, a more 


The tuberous parts of 
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correct. description of the muscles than had 
before appeared ; eight years after, a tolerable 
account of preceding anatomical writers ; in 
1726, a History of the lateral Operation for 
tha’ Stone; and in 1730, a very accurate 
Description of the Peritoneum, &c. 

DOUGLAS, Joun, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was surgeon to the Westminster 
Infirmary, and author of several contro- 
versial pieces. In one of them, called 
«¢ Remarks on a late pompous Work,” he 
censures, with no small degree of severity, 
Cheselden’s: Anatomy of the Bones; in 
another, he criticises,’ with equal asperitys 
the works of Chamberlen and Chapman 5 
and in a third, he decries the new forceps of 
Dr. Smellie. He also wrote a work on the 
high operation for the stone, which he prac- 
tised ; a Dissertation on the Venereal Dis- 
ease; and an Account of the Efficacy of 
Bark in stopping Gangrene. 

DOVE’S FOOT. See Geranium ro- 
tundifolium. 

Dover's powder. 
compositus. 

Down of seed. See Pappus. 

DRA’BA. (From dpacow, to seize; so . 
called from its sudden effect upon the nose 
of those who eat it.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Tetradynamia ; Order, Siliculosa. 

Draza verna. A common plant on 
most walls. The seed:is hot and stimulat- 
ing, and might be used for pepper. 

DRA‘CO. (Draco, onis.m. Apakwy, the- 
dragon.) The dragon. 

DRaco MITIGATUS. 


See Pulvis ipecacuanhe 


The submuriate of 


mercury. 

Draco sytvestris. See Achillea Ptar- 
mica. 

DRACOCE’PHALUM. (From 6pa- 


kev, a dragon, and kepadn, a head.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Didynamia; Order, Gym 
nosperMitl 

DRaAcocEPHALUM CANARIENSE. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the balm of Gilead. Tur- 
key-balsam; Canary balsam ; Balsam of 
Gilead. Moldavica; Melissa Turcica., Dra- 
cocephalum moldavica — floribus verticellatis, 
bracteis lanceolatis, serraturis capillaceis of 
Linneus. This plant affords a fragrant 
essential oil, by distillation, known in 
Germany by the name of olewm syria. The 
whole herb abounds with an aromatic smell, 
and an agreeable taste, joined with an aro- 
matic flavour; it is recommended to give 
tone to the stomach and nervous system. 

Draconis sancuis. Dragon’s blood. 
See Calamus rotang. 

Dracontta. The dracontra of the Greeks 
according to Pliny, was the Guinea worm, 
or dracunculus. See Medinensis vena. 

Draco’nt1um. (From Spaxwy, a dragon ; 
so called because its roots resemble a dra- 
gon’s tail.) See drum dracunculus. 


- DRACU'NCULUS, (From dparwy, a 
¥r4 


\ 
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serpent.) | Gordius medinensis; Vermis 
medinensis; Vena medinensis; Vermi- 
culus capillaris. The Guinea worm. ‘This 
animalcule is common in both Indies, in 
most parts of Africa, occasionally at Genoa, 
and other hot countries. It resembles the 
common worm, but is much larger ; is com- 
monly found in the legs, but sometimes in 
the muscular part of the arms. It prin- 
cipally affects children, and its generation is 
not. unlike that of the broad worms of the 
belly. While it moves under the skin, it 
creates no trouble; but, in length of time, 
the place near the dracunculus suppurates, 
and the animal puts forth itshead. If it be 
drawn, it excites considerable uneasiness, 
especially if drawn so forcibly as to break it ; 
for the part left within creates intolerable 
pain. ‘These worms are of different lengths. 
In the Edin. Med. Essays, mention is 
made of one that was three yards and a half 


in length. 
Dracuncutus pratensis. See Achillea 
plarmica. 
Dracaca/ntHa. See Astragalus. 
Dragant gum. See Astragalus. 
DRAGON. See Draco. 
Dragon’s blood. See Calamus rotang. 


Dragon’s;wort. See Arum dracunculus. 

DRAKE, James, M.D. Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and of the Royal 
Society, published, in 1707, “A new Sys- 
tem of Anatomy;” which, though taken 
principally from Cowper, being on a re- 
duced plan, and-more within the reach of 
students, was pretty favourably received. 
_ In the third edition, it was styled ‘‘Anthro- 
pologia Nova.”’ In abscesses of the aiitrum 
maxillare, he advised drawing one of the 
molar teeth, to let out the matter. ‘The de- 
scription of the internal nostrils, and of the 
cavities entering them, is new; as are also 
the plates of the abdominal viscera. 


Draxe’na.. See Dorstenia contrayerva. 
DRA’STIC. (Drasticus. Apaoreutos, ac- 


tive, brisk ; from dpaw, to effect.) A term 
general]; applied to those medicines which 
are very violent in their action; thus, drastic 
purges, emetics, &c. 

Drawing slate. See Chalk, black. 

DRELINCOURT, Cuartess, was born 
at Paris in 1633 ; and. after studying some 
years at Saumur, he went to graduate at 
Montpelier. He soon after attended the 
celebrated Turenne in his campaigns, and 
was by him made physician to the army. 
He was also appointed one of the physicians 
to Lewis XIV. But in 1688 he was chosen 
to sucegeed Vander Linden, as professor of 
medicine at Leyden ; and two years after he 
was advanced to the chair of anatomy. He 
was also made physician to William, then 
Prince of Orange, and his consort; and on 
their accession to the throne of England, 
he spoke the congratulatory gration to them, 
as rector of the university. He continued 
in his professorship, giving general satisfac- 
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tion to the period of his death in 1697. He 


was a voluminous and Jearned, but hardly 
an original writer ; yet his works were very 
much read at the time. Jn one of his‘ ora- 
tions, he exculpates medical men from the 
charge of impiety, observing that the con- 
templation of the works of God tends to 
blind them more to religion. In his ‘‘Apo~ 
logia Medica,” he refutes the notion, that 
physicians were excluded from Rome for six 
hundred years. He strenuously opposed 
the introduction of chemical preparations 
into medicine,which was then very prevalent. 
His son, Charles, succéeded him in practice, 
but has left no publication, except his thesis 
“ De Lienosis.” 

Dro’ma. The name of a plaster described 
by Myrepsus. 

Droracrsmus. (From Sperw, to remove. ) 
Dropax. A stimulant plaster of pitch, wax, 
&c, to take off hair. 

Dro’rax. See Dropacismus. 

DRO’PSY. Hydrops. <A collection of 
a serous fluid in the cellular membrane ; im 
the viscera and the circumscribed cavities of 
the body. See Hydrops, Ascites, Anasarca, 
Hydrocephalus, Hydrothorax, Hydrocele. 

Dropsy of the belly. See Ascites. 

Dropsy of the brain. See Hydrocephalus. 

Dropsy of the chest. See Hydrothorax. ; 

Dropsy of the ovary. See Ascites. 

Dropsy of the skin. See Anasarca. 

Dropsy of the testicle. See Hydrocele- 

DROPWORT. See @nanthe, and Spi- 
rea. at 

Dropwort. hemlock. 

Dropwort, water. See Gnanthe- 

DRO’SERA. (From dpocepa, dewy; 
which is from dpocos, dew; drops hanging 
on the leaves like dew.) The name of 2 
genus of plants. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Hexagynia. Sun-dew. ree 

DrosEra rorunpirotia. ‘Tha systema- 
tic mame of the sun-dew. Ros solis; Ro- 
relia. Sun-dew. Drosera rotundifolia — scapis 
radicatis; foliis orbiculatis of Linnzus. 
This elegant little plant is said to be so acrid 
as to ulcerate the skin, and remove warts 
and corns; and to excite a fatal coughing 
and delirium in sheep who eat it. It is sel- 
dom given ‘medicinally in this country but 
by the lower orders, who esteem a decoc- 
tion of it as serviceable in asthmas and 
coughs. ae 

Drosozo/tanum. (From dpogos, dew, 
and Bojayy, a herb: so called from its being 
covered with an aromatic dew.) 
betony. See Betonica. . 

Drosso’meui.: (From dpocos, dew, and 
edt, honey.) Honey-dew. Manna. © 

DRUPA. (Drupe, unripe olives.) 
A stone fruit formed of a fleshy or coriaceous 
seed-vessel, enclosing a nut. 


See Gnanthe. 


ey et is distinguished into, 
a 


“Drupa succosa, when of a succulent 
fleshy consistence; as the cherry, pluen, 
peach and nectarine. — pie i 


The herb : 
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2. D. fibrosa, the nut being fibrose ; as in 
Cocus nucifera, — 

3. D. exsicca, dry and subcoriaceous ; as 
the almond and. horse-chesnut. 

4, D. dehiscens, opening ; as in Juglans 
regia, and Myristica moschata. 
_ From the number of nuts it contains, 
the drupa is said to be monosperma, when 
there is but one, as in the olive and pistachia; 
and disperma when there are two, as in 


Styraz. 
DRUPACEUS. Drupaceous; _re- 
sembling a drupe, or stone fruit. Applied 


to the pod of Lrucago and Bunias. | 
DUCT. See Ductus. 

Duct, biliary. See Biliary duct. 

DUCTILITY. Ductilitas. A property 
by which bodies are elongated by repeated, 
or continued pressure. It is peculiar to 
metals. Most authors confound the words 
malleability, laminability, and ductility, to- 
gether, and use them in a loose indiscriminate 
way; but they are very different. Mal- 
leability is the property of a body which 
enlarges one or two of its three dimensions, 
by a blow or pressure very suddenly applied. 
Laminability belongs to bodies extensible in 
dimension by a gradually applied pressure ; 
and ductility is properly to be attributed to 
such bodies as can be rendered longer and 
thinner by drawing them through a hole of 
less area than the transverse sectien of the 
body so drawn. 

DU’CTUS. A canal or duct. 

Decrus arrertosus. A great artery-like 
canal found only in the foetus, and very young 
children, between the pulmonary artery and 
the aorta. In adults it is closed up. 

Ducrus auris Ppauatinus. The Eusta- 
chian tube. | 

Ducrus sit1aris. See Choledochus ductus. 

Ducrus'commMuNIs CHOLEDOCHUS. See 
Choledochus ductus. 

Ducrus cysticus, The trunk of the 
biliary ducts in the liver which carries the 
bile from them into the gall-bladder. 

Ducrus nepaticus. See Hepatic duct. 

Ducrus tacurymatis. See Lachrymal 
‘ducts. 


Ducrus Lactirerus. Ductus galactophorus. ° 


The excretory ducts of the glandular sub- 
stance composing the female breast. The 
milk passes along these ducts to the nipple. 
Ducrus ap Naswm. See Canalis nasaiis. 
‘Ducrus rpancrearicus.. The pancreatic 
duct. It is white and small, and arises from 
the sharp extremity of the pancreas, runs 
through the middle of the gland towards 
the duodenum, into which it pours its con- 
tents by an opening common to it and the 
ductus communis choledochus. ess 
Ducrus sativates. The excretory ducts 
of the salivary glands, which convey the 
saliva into the mouth. ‘ 
’ Ducrus stenonis. The Stenonian duct, 
which was so called after its discoverer, 
Steno, It arises from all the small excretory 
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ducts of the parotid gland, and passes trans- 
versely over the masseter muscle, penetrates 
the buccinator, and opens into the mouth. 

Ductus tHoracicus. See Thoracic duct. 

Ducrus veNosus. _ Whenthe vena cava 
passes the liver in the foetus, it sends off the 
ductus venosus, which communicates with 
the sinus of the vena porte ; but, in adults, 
it becomes a flat ligament. - 

Ducrus wartuonianus. The excretory 
duct of the maxillary glands; so named 
after its discoverer. 

Dotca’crpum. (From dulcis, sweet, and 
acidus, sour.) A medicine composed of a 
sweet and sour ingredient. 

DULCAMA’RA. (From dulcis, sweet, 
and amarus, bitter.) Bitter sweet. See 
Solanum dulcamara. . 


Dumbness. See Aphonia and Paracusis. 
DUMOSUS. (From dumus a bush.) 
Bushy. 


Dumosa. The name of an order of plants 
in Linnzus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, 
consisting of shrubby plants, which are thick 
set with irregular branches, and bushy. 

DUNCAN, Danii, was born at Mon- 
tauban, in Languedoc, in 1649, son of a 
professor of physic in that city, but of a 
family originally Scotch. Having lost both 
his parents in early infancy, he was taken 
under the protection of his maternal uncle, 
and at a proper age sent to study medicine 


at Montpelier, where he took his degree. . 


He afterwards resided seven years at Paris, 
where he published his first work, upon the 
principle of motion in animal bodies. He 
then visited London, partly to arrange some 
family affairs, partly to obtain information 
concerning the plague; and intended to 
have settled there, but after two years he 
was summoned to attend his patron, the 
great Colbert. He soon after made public 
two works, in which he attempted to explain 
the Annual Functions on Chemical and 
Mechanical Principles. On the death of 
Colbert, he resided for-some years in his 
native city; but the persecution of the Pro- 
testants in 1690 drove him to Switzerland, 
and he was appointed Professor of Anatomy 
and Chemistry at Berne, where he got into 
considerable practice. In 1699 he was sent 
for to attend the Princess of Hesse-Cassel, 
who had symptoms of threatening consump- 
tion, induced by the excessive use of tea, 
and other hot liquors; which led him to 
write a Treatise. against that practice, pub- 
lished subsequently by the persuasion of his 
friend, Boerhaave. He remained, there 
three years, affording meanwhile much relief 


to the French refugees; and the fame of his © 


liberality procured his invitation to, the court 
of Berlin: but a regard to his health and 
to economy soon obliged him to remove to 
the Hague. In 1714 he accomplished his 


‘favourite object of settling in London, and 


when he reached his\70th year, put in prac- 
tice his previous resolution of giving his pros 
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fessional services only gratuitously : in which 
he steadily persevered during the remaining 
sixteen years of his life, though, in 1721, he 
lost the third part of his property by the 
South-sea scheme. 

DUNG. See Fez. 

_ Dung, devil’s. See Ferula assafetida. 

DUO. (Avw, two.) Some compositions 
consisting of two ingredients, are distin- 
guished by this term ; as pilule ex duobus. 

DUODENUM. °( From duodenus, con- 
sisting of twelve; so called because it was 
supposed not to exceed the breadth of 
twelve fingers: but as the ancients dissected 
only animals, this does not hold good in 
the human subject.) The first portion of 
the small intestines. See Intestines. 

DUPLEX. (From duo, two, and plico, 
to fold.) Double or two-fold. In botany 
applied to leaves, petals, perianths, &c. The 
perianthum duplex is seen in Malva althea 
and Hibiscus. 

Duruica’ns. (From duplex, double.) 
A name of the double tertian fever. 

DUPLICATUS. (From duplex, double.) 
This term is applied to a flower which has 
two series or rows of petals. 

DURA MATER. (From durus, hard, 
and mater, a mother: called dura, from 
its comparative hardness with the pia mater ; 
and mater, from its being supposed to be 
the source of all the other membranes. 
- Other parts have received the trivial name of 
dura, from their comparative hardness ; as 
portio dura, a branch of the seventh pair of 
nerves.) Dura meninx; Dermatodes. A thick 
and somewhat opaque and insensible mem- 
brane, formed of two layers, that surrounds 
and defends the brain, and adheres strongly 
to the internal surface of the cranium. _It 
has three considerable processes, the falci- 


form, the tentorium, and the septum cere-. 


belli ; and several sinuses, of which the lon- 
gitudinal, lateral, and inferior longitudinal, 
are the principal. Upon the external surface 
of the dura mater, there are little holes, 
from which emerge fleshy-coloured papille, 
and which, upon examining the skull-cap, 
will be found to have corresponding fovee. 
These are the external glandulz Pacchioni. 
They are in number from ten to fifteen on 
each side, and are chiefly lateral to the 
course of the longitudinal sinus. ‘The ar- 
teries which supply this membrane with 
vessels for its own nourishment, for that of 
the contiguous bone, and for the perpetual 
exudation of the fluid, or halitus rather, 
which moistens or bedews its internal sur- 
face, may be divided into anterior, middle, 
and posterior. The first proceeds from the 
ophthalmic and ethmoidal branches; the 
second from the internal maxillary and su- 
-perior pharyngeal; the posterior from the 
occipital and vertebral arteries. 

The principal artery of the dura mater, 
named, by way of distinction, the great ar- 
tery of the dura mater, is derived f-om the 


-middle fossa of the skull. 
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internal maxillary artery, a branch of the 
external carotid. It is called the Spinalis, 
or spheno-spinalis, from its passing into 
the head through the spinous hole of the 
sphenoid bone, or meninga media, from 
its relative situation, as it rises in the great 
_ This artery, 
though it sometimes enters the skull in two 
branches, usually enters in one considerable 
branch, and divides, soon after it reaches 
the dura mater, into three or four branches, 
of which the anterior is the largest ; and 
these spread their ramifications beautifully 
upon the dura mater, over all that part 
which is opposite to the anterior, middle 
and posterior lobes of the brain. Its larger 
trunks run upon the internal surface of the 
parietal bone, and are sometimes for a consi- 
derable space buried in its substance. The 
extreme branches of this artery extend so as 
to inosculate with the anterior and posterior 
arteries of the dura mater; and through the 
bones (chiefly parietal and ‘temporal bones), 
they imosculate with the temporal and 
occipital arteries. The meningeal artery 
has been -known to become aneurismal, 
and distended at intervals; it has formed an 
aneurism, destroying the bones and canaing 
epilepsy. 

Dura mentnx. See Dura mater. 

DWALE. See tropa belladonna. , 

Dwarf elder. See Sambucus ebulus. 

Dyo’ra. (From dvw, two, and avs, wios, 
an ear.) A chemical instrument with two 
ears, or handles. 

DYSZSTHE’SIA. (From dus, diffi- 
culty, and ao@avouoi, to feel or perceive. ) 
Impaired feeling. 

Dysastursi#. (The plural of Dy- 
s@esthesia.) ‘The name of an order in the class 
Locales of Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, containing 
those diseases, in which the senses are de- 
praved, or destroyed, from a defect of the 


external organs, 


Dysanaco/eus, (From dvs, with diffi- 
culty, and avayw, to apbdnas) Viscid expec- 
toration. 

DYSCATAPO’TIA. (From dus, and 
kalamwe, to drink.) A difficulty of swallow- 
ing liquids, which Dr, Mead thinks a more 
proper term than that generally used for 
canine madness, viz. hydrophobia; as it is 
more particularly descriptive of the affection 
under which the unhappy patients labour ; 
for, in reality, they dread water from the 
the difficulty of swallowing it. 

DYSCINE’SIA. (From 6us, bad, and 
kiyew, to move.) Bad or imperfect motion. 

DyscinesLma, (The plural of dyscinesia.) 
Applied to an order in the class Locales of 
Cullen’s Nosology ; ; embracing ‘diseases in 
which the motion is impeded, or depraved, 
from an imperfection of the organ. _ 

.DYSCOPHO’SIS. (From dus, with 
difficulty, and Kwdow, to be deaf.) A defect 
in the sense of hearing. 


DYSCRA’SIA. (From dus, with diffi- 
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culty, and kepavvupi, to mix.) A bad habit 
of body. 
DYSECG@‘A. (From vs, difficulty, 


and axon, hearing.) Cophosis. Deafness. 
Hearing diminished, or destroyed. A genus 
of disease in tbe class Locales, and order 
Dysesthesia of Cullen, containing two spe- 
cies: Dysecea organica, which arises from 
wax in the meatus, injuries of the mem- 
brane, or inflammation and obstruction of 
the tube: Dysecea atonica, when without 
any discernible injury of the organ. 

Dyse’scrs. (From dus, with difficulty, 
and eAkos, an-ulcer.) An inveterate ulcer, 
or one difficult to heal. 

Dysz/merus. (From dvs, with difficulty, 
and euew, to vomit.) A person not easily 
made to vomit. 

DYSENTE’RIA, See Dysentery. 

DYSENTERY. (Dysenteria ; from 
Sus, difficulty, and evlepa, the bowels.) Dis- 
solutus morbus. Diarrhea carnosa. The 
flux. A genus of disease in the class 
Pyrevie, and order Profluvia of Cullen’s 
Nosology. It is known by contagious 
pyrexia; frequent griping stools; tenes- 
mus; stools, chiefly mucous, sometimes 
mixed with blood, the natural faeces being 
retained or voided in small, compact, hard 
substances, known by the name of scybala, 
loss of appetite, and nausea. It occurs 
chiefly in summer and autumn, and is often 
occasioned by much moisture succeeding 
quickly intense heat, or great drought ; 
whereby the perspiration is suddenly checked, 
and a determination made to the intestines. 
It is likewise occasioned by the use of un- 
wholesome and putrid food, and by noxious 
exhalations and vapours; hence it appears 
often in armies encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of low marshy grounds, and 
proves highly destructive; but the cause 
which most usually gives rise to it, is a spe- 
cific contagion ; and when it once makes 
its appearance, where numbers of people 
are collected;together, it not unfrequently 
spreads with great rapidity. A peculiar 
disposition in the atmosphere seems often to 
predispose, or give rise to the dysentery, in 
which case it prevails epidemically. 

It frequently occurs about the same time 
with autumnal intermittent and remittent 
fevers, and with these, it is often complicated. 

The disease, however, is much more 
prevalent in warm climates than in cold 
ones; and in the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October, which is the rainy 
season of the year in the West Indies, it is 
very apt to break out and to become very 
general among the negroes on the different 
plantations in the colonies. The body 
having been rendered irritable by the 
great heat of the summer, and being ex- 
posed suddenly to much moisture with open 
pores, the blood is thereby thrown from 
the exterior vessels upon the interior, so.as 
to give rise to dysenterics, 
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An attack of dysentery is sometimes pre- 
ceded by loss of appetite, costiveness, fla- 
talency, sickness at the stomach, and a 
slight vomiting, and comes on with chills,. 
succeeded by heat in the skin, and frequency 
of the pulse, These symptoms are in general 
the forerunners of the griping and increased 
evacuations which afterwards occur. 

When the inflammation begins to occupy 
the lower part of the intestinal tube, the 
stools become more frequent, and less 
abundant; and, in passing through the in- 
flamed parts, they occasion great pain, so 
that every evacuation is preceded by a 
severe griping, as also a rumbling noise, 

The motions vary bothin colour and con- 
sistence, being sometimes composed of 
frothy mucus, streaked with blood, and at 
other times of an acrid watery humour, 
like the washings of meat, and with a very 
foetid smell. | Sometimes pure blood is 
voided ; now and then lumps of coagulated 
mucus, resembling bits of cheese, are to be 
observed in the evacuations, and in some in- 
stances a quantity of purulent matter is 
passed. 

Sometimes what is voided consists merely 
of a mucus matter, without any appear- 
ance of blood, exhibiting that disease which 
is known by the name of dysenteria alba, 
or morbus mucosus. 

Whilst the gtools consist of these various 
matters, and are voided frequently, it is 
seldom that we can perceive any natural 
feces among them, and when we do, they 
appear in small hard balls, called scybala, 
which being passed, the patient is sure to 
experience some temporary relief from the 
griping and tenesmus. 

It frequently happens, from the violent 
efforts which are made to discharge the 
irritating matters, that a portion of the gut 
is forced beyond the verge of the anus, 
which, in the progress of the disease, 
proves a troublesome and distressing symp- 
tom; as does likewise the tenesmus, there 
being a constant inclination to go to stool, 
without the ability of voiding any thing, 
except perhaps a little mucus. 

More or less pyrexia usually attends with 
the symptoms which have heen described, 
throughout the whole of the disease, where 
it is inclined to terminate fatally ; and fis 
either of an inflammatory or putrid ten- 
dency. In other cases, the febrile state 
wholly disappears after a time, while the 
proper dysenteric symptoms probably will be 
of long continuance. Hence the distinction 
into acute and chronic dysentery. : 

When the symptoms run high, produce 
great loss of strength, and are accompanied 
with a putrid tendency and a foetid and in- 
voluntary discharge, the disease often ter- 
minates fatally in the course of a few days ; 
but when they are more moderate, it Is 
often protracted to a considerable length of 
time, and so goes off at last by a gentle 
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perspiration, diffused equally over the 
whole body ; the fever, thirst, and griping 
then ceasing, and the stools becoming of a 
natural colour and consistence. When 
the disease is of long standing, and has be- 
come habitual, it seldom admits of an easy 
cure ; and when it attacks a person la- 
bouring under an advanced stage of scurvy, 
or pulmonary consumption, or whose con- 
stitution has been much impaired by any 
other disorder, it is sure to prove fatal. It 
sometimes appears at. the same time with 
autumnal intermittent and remittent fevers, 
as has been observed, and is then more 
complicated and difficult to remove. 

Upon opening the bodies of those who 
die of dysentery, the internal coat of the 
intestines (but more particularly of the 
colon and rectum) appears to be affected 
with inflammation and its consequences, 
such as ulceration, gangrene, and _ con- 
tractions. The peritoneum, and _ other 
coverings of the abdomen, seem likewise, 
in many instances, to be affected by inflam- 
mation. 

In the treatment of the acute dysentery, 
when not arising from contagion, but at- 
tended by considerdble pyrexia and pain, 
in persons ofa strong and full habit, it will 
be right to commence by a moderate venze- 
section ; but, in general, leeches to the ab- 
domen will abstract a sufficient quantity 
of blood followed by eee or the 
warm bath, which may produce a powerful 
determination to the surface as well as coun- 
teract spasm; also blisters or rubefacients 
should not be neglected. With regard to 
internal remedies, a brisk emetic will often 
be advisable, particularly where the tongue 
is very foul, the stomach loaded, or marks 
of congestion in the liver appear: it may 

also, by inducing diaphoresis, materially 
check the violence of the symptoms, nay 
sometimes cut short the disease at once. 
The next object is effectually to clear out 
the bowels: for which purpose calomel, 
joined with opium in quantity sufficient to 
relieve the pain may be giver, and followed 
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up by castor oil, neutral salts, &c. till they 


operate. In the mean time, mucilaginous 
demulcents may help to moderate the irri- 
tation. When the bowels have been tho- 
roughly evacuated, it will be important 
to procute a steady determination to the 
surface, and the compound powder of ipe- 
cacuanha is. perhaps the best medicine ; as- 
sisted by warm clothing, friction, exercise, 
&c. Should the liver not perform its office 
properly, the continued use of mercury 
may be necessary ; to restore the strength, 
and relieve dyspeptic symptoms, tonics and 
antacids will be useful, 
tious diet; and great care must be taken 
to obviate accumulation of feces. In the 
chronic form. of the disease, demulcents and 
sedatives may be freely employed by the 
mouth, or in the form of ¢lyster ; the bowels 


with a mild nutri-| 
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may be ‘occasionally relieved a rhubarb, 
or other mild aperients ; mercury should be 
cautiously ‘employed, where the discharge 
of bile is indicated, or if that cannot be 
borne, nitric acid may be tried ; and besides. 
great attention to regimen, as in the decline 
of acute dysentery, mild astringents, with 
tonics, &c. may contribute materially to the 
recovery of the patient. 

Dyseruto’ricus, (From dus, with diffi.- 
culty, and emvaAow, to cicatrize.) Dysepu- 
lotus.. An inveterate ulcer difficult to be 
healed. 

DysuaMorruHo'ls.. (From dus, with dif- 
ficulty, and aimoppois, the piles.) Suppres- 
sion of the bleeding from piles. 

DYSLO’CHIA. (From dus, difficulty, 
and Aoxia, the lochia,) A suppression of 


the lochia, 


DYSMENORRHAZ’A. (From Sus, 
with difficulty, and jnvoppoia, the menses.) 
Acdifficult or painful menstruation, accom- 
panied with severe pains in the back, loins, 
and bottom of the belly. - 

Dyso’pEs. (From dus, bad, and “fs to 
smell.) 1. A bad smell. Foetid. 

2. Hippocrates applies it to a foetid dis- 
order of the small intestines. 

_3. The name of a malagma and acopon 


“in Galen and Paulus AEgineta. 


DYSO’PIA. (From dus, bad, and of, 
an eye.) Parorasis. Difficult sight. | 


light, one particular distance, or one posi- 
tion. A genus of disease in the class Locales, 
and order Dysesthesie of Cullen, containing 
the five following species : 


1. Dysopia tenebrarum, called also Am- . 
blyopia crepuscularis, requiring objects to be — 


placed in @ strong light. 

2. Dysopia luminis, likewise termed Am- 
bl; yopia meridiana, objects only discernible in 
a weak light. | 

3. Dysopia dissitorum, in which distant 
objects are not perceived. 

4. Dysopia proximorum, or Dysopia am- 
blyopia, in which objects too near are not 
perceived. ° 

5. Dysopia lateralis, called also Amblyopia 
luscorum, in which objects are not seen, un- 
less placed in an oblique position. 

~DYSORE’XIA. (From dus, bad, and: 
opeéis, appetite.) A depraved, appetite. — 

Dysorex1. (The plural of Dysorevia.) 
The name of an order in the class Locales of 


Cullen’s Nosology, which he divides into 
two sections, appetitus erronet and de- — 


ficientes. 

DYSPE’PSIA. (From dus, bad, and 
ema, to concoct.) Apepsia. ge 
Dr. Cullen arranges this genus of disea 


in the class Newroses, and order Bea cee 
It chiefly arises in persons between thirty — 


and forty years of age, and is principally to 
be met with in those who devote much time 
to study, or who lead either a very ret 
or irregular life. A great singularity attend- 
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depraved, requiring one certain quantity of | 
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ant on it is, that it may and often does con- 


tinue a great length of time, without any ag~_ 


gravation or remission of the symptoms, 

Great grief and uneasiness of mind, in- 
tense ‘study, profuse evacuations, excess in 
venery, hard drinking, particularly of spi- 
rituous liquors, and of tea, tobacco, opium, 
and other narcotics, immoderate repletion, 
and over distention of the stomach, a de- 
ficiency in the secretion of the bile, or 
gastric juice, and the being much exposed 
to moist and cold air, when without exer- 
cise, are the causes which usually occasion 
dyspepsia. 

A long train of nervous symptoms gene- 
rally attend on this disease, such as a loss 
of appetite, nausea, heart-burn, flatulency, 
acid, foetid, or nidorous eructations, a gnaw- 
ing in the stomach when empty, a sense 
of constriction and uneasiness in the throat, 
with pain in the side, or sternum, so that 
the patient at times can only lie on his 
right side; great costiveness, habitual chil- 
liness, paleness of the countenance, lan- 
guor, unwillingness to move about, low- 
ness of spirits, palpitations, and disturbed 
sleep. 

The number of these symptoms varies in 
different cases, with some, being felt only in 
part; in others, being accompanied even 
with additional ones, equally unpleasant, 
such as severe transient pains in the head 
and breast, and various affections of the 
sight, as blindness, double vision, &c. 

“Dyspepsia never proves fatal, unless when, 
by a very long continuance, it produces 
great general debility and weakness; and 
so passes into some other disease, such as 
dropsy ; but it is at all times very difficult 
to remove, but more particularly so in warm 
climates. 

The morbid appearances to be observed 
on dissections of this disease, are princi- 
pally confined to that part of the stomach 
which is called the pylorus ;~ which is often 
found either in a contracted, scirrhous, or 
ulcerated state. In every instance, the 
stomach is perceived to be considerably dis- 
tended with air. 

The treatment of dyspepsia consists, 1. In 
obviating the several exciting causes. 2. In 
relieving urgent symptoms, some of which 
may tend to prolong the disease. 3. In 
restoring the tone of the stomach, or of the 
general system, and thus getting rid of the 
liability to relapse. 

I. In fulfilling the first indication, we are 
often much circumscribed by the circum- 
stances or habits of the patient ; and parti- 
cularly when they have been accustomed to 
drink spirits, which they can hardly relin- 
quish, or only in a very gradual manner. 
The diet must be regulated by the particular 
form of the disease: in those who are liable 
to acidity, it should be chiefly of an animal 
nature, with the least acescent vegetable 
substances, and for drink, toast and water, 
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-or soda water, adding a little brat 


really necessary ; where the opposite, c 

tic tendency appears, which happens 
cially in persons of a florid complexic 
should consist principally of vege. 
matter, particularly the ripe subacid fr. 
with the meat of young animals occasion. 
ally, and if plain water be not agreeable, 
table-beer, cyder, &c. may be allowed for 
drink ; and in those of the phlegmatic tem- 
perament the most nutritious and digestible 
articles must be selected, mostly of an 
animal nature, assisted by the warmer con- 
diments, and the more generous fermented 
liquors in moderation. “It will be generally 
better to take food oftener, rather than to 
load the stomach too much at once; but 
more than four meals a day can hardly be 
requisite; if at any other time a craving 
should occur, a crust of bread or a pisee of 
biscuit may be eaten. 

II. Among the symptoms requiring pal- 
liation, heart-burn is frequent, resulting from 
acrimony in the stomach, and to be relieved 
by antacid, or antiseptic remedies, according 
to circumstances, or diluents and demul- 
cents may answer the purpose. A sense of 
weight at the stomach, with nausea, may oc- 
casionally indicate a gentle emetic ; but will 
be less likely to oecur if the bowels are kept 
regular. Flatulence may be relieved by 
aromatics, ther, &c.; and these will be 
proper for spasmodic, or nervous pains ; but 
if ineffectual, opium should be had recourse 
to. Vomiting is generally best checked by 
carbonic acid. When diarrhcea occurs, the 
aromatic confection is mostly proper, some- 
times with a little opium. But the bowels, 
are much more commonly confined, and 
mild cathartics should be frequently exhi- 
bited, as castor oil, rhubarb, aloes, &c. ; 
sometimes the more active, where these do 
not answer. In those of a florid complexion 
a laxative diet, with the supertartrate of pot- 
assa, or other saline cathartic occasionally, 
may agree better: and where the liver is 
torpid, mercurials should be resorted to. 

III. The third object is to be attempted by 
tonics, particularly the aromatic bitters, the 
mineral acids, or the preparations of iron; 
by the cold bath prudently regulated; by 
gentle exercise steadily persevered in, par- 
ticularly walking or riding on horseback ;, 
by a careful attention to the diet; by seeke 
ing a pure mild air, keeping regular hours, 
with relaxation and amusement of the 
mind, &c. 

DYSPERMATIYSMUS. (From dus, 
bad, and OTEPLLOy seed. ) Agenesia. Slow, 
or impeded emission of semen, during coi- 
tion, insufficient for the purpose of gener- 
ation. A genus of disease in the class 
Locales, and order Epischeses of Cullen. The 
species are: . 

1. Dyspermatismus urethralis, when the 
Page ar isin the urethra, 


2. Dyspermatismus nodosus, when a 
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“is formed in either corpus caverno- 
snis. 
Dyspermatismus preputialis, ‘atten the 
liment is from a straightness of the 
.e of the prepuce. 

- Dyspermatismus mucosus, when the 

ethra is obstructed by a viscid mucus. 

5. Dyspermatismus hypertonicus, when 
there is an excess of erection of the penis. 

6. Dyspermatismus epilepticus, from epi- 
leptic fits coming on during coition. 

7. Dyspermatismus apractodes, from a 
want of vigour_in the genitals. 

8. Dyspermatismus refluus, in which the 
semen is thrown back into the urinary 
bladder. 

DYSPHAGIA. 
culty, and garyw, to eat.) A difficulty of 
deglutition. A genus of disease in Good’s 
Nosology, embracing five species, Dyspha- 
gia constricta; atonica; globosa; uvulosa; 
linguosa. 

DYSPHO'’NIA. (From 5dus, bad, and 
«pwyn, the voice.) A difficulty of speak- 
ing. Dissonant voice. ‘The sound of the 
voice imperfect, or depraved. <A genus of 
disease in Good’s Nosology, embracing 
three species, Dysphonia susurrans, puberans, 
and immodulata. 

DYSPHORIA. (From dus, and gopew, 
gesto.) Restlessness. A genus of disease 
in Good’s Nosology, it has two species, 
Dysphorea simplex and anzietas. 

DYSPNG@’A. (From dvs, difficult, and 
avew, to breathe.) Dyspnoon. Difficult 
‘respiration, without sense of stricture, and 
accompanied with cough through the whole 
course of the disease. A genus of disease 
in the class Neuroses, and order Spasmi of 
Cullen. He distinguishes eight species, 

1. Dyspnea catarrhalis, when with a 
cough there are copious discharges of viscid 
mucus, called also asthma catarrhale, pneu- 
modes, pneumonicum, and pituitosum. 

2. Dyspnea sicca, when there is a cough 
without any considerable discharge. 

3. Dyspnea aérea, when the disease is 
much increased by slight changes of the 
weather. 

4. Dyspnea terrea, when earthy or calcu- 
lous matters are spit up. 

5. Dyspnea aquosa, when there is a scar- 
city of urine and cedematous feet, without 
the other symptoms of a dropsy in the chest. 

6. Dyspnea pinguedinosa, from corpu- 
lency. 

7. Dyspnea thoracica, when parts sur- 
rounding the chest are injured, or deformed. 

8. Dyspnea extrinseca, from manifest ex- 
ternal causes. 

Dy’spnoon. See Dyspnea. 

Dysra‘cuitis. The name of a plaster. 

DYSTHETICA. (Avo@erixa, an ill- 
conditioned state of the body.) The name 
of the fourth order of the class Hematica 
in Good’s Nosology. Cachexies. Its 
genera are Plethora ; Hemorrhagia ; Ma- 


(From dus, with diffi- 
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rasmus; Struma; Carcinus; Lies; Ele- 
phantius; Bucnemia; Catacausis ; Porphyra ; 
Exangia ; Gangrena; Ulcus. 
DYSTHY’MIA. (From dvs, bad, and 
8upos, mind.) Insanity. 
DYSTO’CHIA. (From dus, with dif- 


ficulty, and tix7w, to bring forth.) Difficult 
labour. 

DYSTCCHYI’ASIS. (From dus, bad, 
and soxos, order. ) An irregular disidsi- 
tion of the hairs in the eyelids. 

DYSU’RIA. (From dvs, difficulty, and 


‘oupoy, urine.) Stillicidium ; Ardor urine ; 


Culbicio. A suppression or difficulty in dis- 
charging the urine. A total suppression is. 
called ischuria; a partial suppression, dy- 
suria: and this may be with or without 
heat. When there are frequent, painful, or 
uneasy urgings to discharge the urine, and 
it passes off only by drops, or in very small 
quantities, the disease is called strangury. 
When a sense of pain, or heat, attends the 
discharge, it passes with difficulty, and is 
styled ardor urine, heat of the urine. The 
dysuria is acute, or chronic. Dr. Cullen 
places this disease in the class Locales, and 
order Epischeses, containing six species : 

1. Dysuria ardens, with a sense of heat, 
without any manifest disorder of the bladder, 

2. Dysuria spasmodica, from spasm. 

3. Dysuria compressionis, from a compres- ~ 
sion of the neighbouring parts. 

4. Dysuria phlogistica, from violent in- 
flammation. 

5. Dysuria calculosa, from stone in the 
bladder. 

6. Dysuria mucosa, from an abundant 
secretion of mucus. 

The causes which give rise to these dis- 
eases are, an: inflammation of the urethra, 
occasioned either by venereal sores, or by the 
use of acrid injections, tumour, ulcer of the 
prostate gland, inflammation of the kid- 
neys, or bladder, considerable enlargements 
of the hemorrhoidal veins, a lodgment of 
indurated feces in the rectum, spasm at the 
neck of the bladder, the absorption of can- 
tharides, applied externally or taken inter- 
nally, and excess in drinking either spiritu- 
ous or vinous liquors; but particles of 
gravel, sticking at the neck of the bladder, 
or lodging in the urethra, and thereby pro- 
ducing irritation, prove the most frequent 
cause. Gouty matter falling on the neck 
of the bladder, will sometimes occasion 
these complaints. 

In dysury, there is a frequent inclination 
to make water, with a smarting pain, heat, 
and difficulty in voiding it, together with a 
sense of fulness in the region of the bladder. 
The symptoms often vary, however, accord- 
ing to the cause which has given rise to it. 
If it proceeds from a calculus in the kidney 
or ureter, besides the affections mentioned, it 
will be accompanied with nausea, vomi ting, 
and acute pains in the loins and region of 
the ureter and kidney of the side affected. 
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When astone in the bladder, or gravel in the 
urethra, is the cause, an acute pain will be 
felt at the end of the penis, particularly on 
voiding the last drops of urine, and the 
stream of water will either be divided into 
two, or be discharged in a twisted manner, 
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not unlike a cork-screw. If a scirrhus of 
the prostate gland has occasioned the sup- 
pression or difficulty of urine, a hard indo- 
lent-tumour, unattended with any acute pain, 
may readily be felt in the perineum, or by 
introducing the finger into the rectum. 
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Bact stone. ' An argillaceous iron 
stone. 

EAR. Auris. The ear is the organ of 
hearing. It is situated at the side of the 
head, and is divided into external and in- 
ternal ear. ‘The auricula, or pinna, com- 
monly called the ear, constitutes the external 
part. Itis ofa greater or less size, according 
to the individual. Its external face, which, 
in a ‘well-formed ear, is a little anterior, 
presents five eminences, the helix, anitzhelix, 
tragus, anti-tragus, lobula; and three cavi- 
ties, those of the helix, fossa navicularis, 
concha. 7 

The pinna is formed of a fibrous cartilage, 
elastic and pliant ; the skin which covers it 
is thin and dry ; adheres to the fibro-carti- 
lage by a cellular tissue, which is compact, 
and contains very little adipose substance : 
the lobule alone contains it in considerable 
quantity. There are seen under the skin a 
number of sebaceous follicles, which furnish 
a. micaceous white matter,.that produces the 
polish and suppleness of the skin. 

There are also seen, upon the different 
projections of the cartilaginous ear, cer- 
tain muscular fibres, to which the name 
of muscles have been given, but which are 
only vestigia. The pinna, receiving many 
vessels and nerves, is very sensible, and 
easily becomes red. It is fixed to the head 
by the cellular tissue, and by muscles, which 
are called, according to their position, ante- 
rior, superior, and posterior. These muscles 
are much developed in many animals: in 
man they may be considered as simple 
vestiges. 

The meatus auditorius extends from 
the concha to the membrane of the tym- 
panum ; its length, variable according to 
age, is from ten to twelve lines in the 
adult ; it is narrower in the middle than at 
the ends; it presents a slight curve above, 
and in front. Its external orifice is com- 
monly covered with hairs, like the entrance 
to the other cavities. It is composed of an 


osseous part, of a fibro-cartilaginous sub- 


stance, which is confounded with that of the 
pinna, of a fibrous part, which completes it 
above. The skin sinks into it, becoming 
thinner, and terminates in covering the ex- 
ternal surface of the membrane of the tym- 


panum. Below this skin exist a great num-~ 
ber of sebaceous follicles, which furnish the 
cerumen, a yellow, bitter matter. 

The middle ear comprehends the cavity 
of the tympanum, the little bones which are 
contained in this cavity, the mastoid cells, 
the Eustachian tube, &c. 

The tympanum isa cavity which separates 
the external from the internal ear. Its form 
is that of a portion of a cylinder, but a little 
irregular. Its external partition presents, 
on the upper part, the fenestra ovalis, which 


- communicates with the vestibule, and which 


is formed by a membrane ; immediately be- 
low, a projection which is called promontory ; 
below this projection, a little groove, which 
lodges a small nerve ; still lower, an open- 
ing called the fenestra rotunda, which cor- 
responds to the external winding of the 
cochlea: and which is also shut by a mem- 
brane. The external side presents the mem- 
brana tympani. This membrane is directed 
obliquely downward and inward ; it is bent, 
very slender and transparent, covered on the 
outside by a continuation of the skin, on the 
inside by the narrow membrane which covers 
the tympanum ; it is also covered on this 
side by the nerve called chorda tympani : 
its centre serves as a point of fixation for the 


extremity of the handle of the malleus ; its - 


circumference is fixed to the bony ex- 
tremity of the meatus auditorius: it adheres 
equally in every point, and presents no 
opening that might admit a communica- 
tion between the external and middle ear. 
Its tissue is dry, brittle, and has nothing 
analogous in the animal economy ; there are 
neither fibres, vessels, nor nerves, found in 
it. The circumference of the tympanum 
presents, in the fore-part, Ist, The opening 
of the Eustachian tube, by which the cavity 
comraunicates with the superior part of the 
pharynx ; 2dly, The opening by which the 
tendon of the internal muscle of the malleus 
enters. Behind are seen, Ist, The opening 
of the mastoid cells, —irregular winding 
cavities, which are formed in the mastoid 
process, and which are always filled-with air ; 
2dly, The pyramid, a little hollow projection, 
which lodges the muscle of the stapes ; 3dly, 
The opening by which the chorda tympani 
enters into the hollow of the tympanum- 
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Below, the tympanum presents a slit, called 
glenoid, by which the tendon of the anterior 
muscle of the malleus enters, and the chorda 
tympani passes out, and goes to unite itself 
with the lingual nerve of the fifth pair. 

Above, the circumference presents only a 
few small openings, by which blood-vessels 
pass. The cavity of the tympanum, and 
all the canals which end there, are covered 
with a very slender mucous membrane: this 
cavity, which is always full of air, contains 
besides four small bones, (the malleus, incus, 
os orbiculare, and stapes,) which form a chain 
from the membrana tympani to the fenestra 
ovalis, where the base of the stapes is fixed. 
There are some little muscles for the purpose 
of moving this osseous chain, of stretching 
and slackening the membranes to which they 
are attached: thus, the internal musele of 
the malleus draws it forward, bends the 
chain in this direction, and stretches the 
membranes ; the anterior muscle produces 
the contrary effect :’ itis also supposed: that 
the small muscle which is placed in the py- 
ramid, and which is attached to the neck of 
the stapes, may give a slight tension to the 
chain, in drawing it towards itself. 

The internal ear, or labyrinth, is com- 
posed of the cochlea, of the semicircular 
canals, and of the vestibule. 

The cochlea is a bony cavity, in form of a 


spiral, from which it has taken its name. . 


This cavity is divided into two others, called 
the gyri of the cochlea, and which are dis- 
tinguished into external and internal. The 
partition which separates them is a plate 
set edgeways, and which in its whole length 
is partly bony, and partly membranous. 
The external gyration communicates by the 
fenestra rotunda with the cavity of the tym- 
panum ; the internal gyration ends in the 
vestibule. 

The semicircuiar canals are, three cy- 
lindrical cavities,. bent in a semicircular 
form, two. of which are disposed horizon- 
tally, and the others vertically. These ca- 
nals terminate by their extremities in the 
vestibule. They contain bodies of a grey 
colour, the extremities of which are termin- 
ated by swellings. 

The vestibule is the central cavity, the 
point of union of all the others. It commu- 
nicates with the tympanum by the fenestra 
ovalis, with the internal gyration of the coch- 
lea, with the semicircular canals, and with 
the internal meatus auditorius, by a great 
number of little openings. 

The whole of the cavities of the internal 
ear are hollowed out of the hardest part of 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone : 
they are covered with an extremely thin mem- 
brane, and are full of avery thin and lim- 
pid fluid, called Liquor of Cotunnius, which 
can flow out by two narrow apertures, 
known by the name of the aguaducts of the 
cochlea; and of the vestibule: they contain, 
besides, the acoustic nerve. 

ee aes 
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f The acoustic nerve proceeds from the 
fourth ventricle; it enters into the la- 
byrinth by the holes that the internal au- 
ditory meatus presents in its bottom, Having 
entered into the vestibule, it separates 
itself into a number of branches, one of 
which remains in the vestibule, another 
enters into the cochlea, and two go to 
the semicircular canals. Scarpa has very 
minutely described the distribution of these 
different branches in the cavities of the inter- 
nal ear. 

In terminating this short description, we 
remark that the internal and middle ear are 
traversed by several nervous threads, the 
presence of which is, perhaps, useful to hear- 
ing. It is known that the facial nerve pro- 
ceeds a considerable space in a canal of the 
petrous portion. In this canal it receives a 
small thread of the vidian nerve; it fur- 
nishes the chorda tympani, which attaches 
itself to this membrane. There are two 
other nervous inosculations in the ear; to 
one of which Ribes called the attention 
of anatomists not long since; the other was 
recently discovered by Jacobson. 


Ear-war. See Cerumen aurium. 
Earr'trs. Hematites, or blood-stone. 
EARTH. Terra. Although there 


seems to_be an almost infinite variety of 
earthy substances scattered on the surface of 
this globe, yet when we examine them with 


‘a chemical eye, we find, not without surprise, 


that all the earth and stones which we 
tread under our feet, and which compose 
the largest rocks, as well as the numerous 
different specimens which adorn the cabinets 
of the curious, are composed of a very 
few simple or elementary earths. ‘ Analysis 
had shown, that the various stony or pulve- 
rulent masses, which form our mountains, 
valleys, and plains, might be considered as 
resulting from the combination or intermix- 
ture, in various numbers and proportions, of 
nine primitive earths, to which the following 
names were given : 

1. Barytes. 2. Strontites. 3. Lime. 4. 
Magnesiae 5. Alumina, or clay. 6. Silica. 
7. Glucina. 8. Zirconia. 9. Yttria. , 

Alkalies, acids, metallic ores, and native 
metals, were supposed to be of an entirely 
dissimilar constitution. 

The brilliant discovery by Sir H. Davy, 
in 1808, of the metallic bases of potassa, 
soda, barytes, strontites, and lime, subverted 
the ancient ideas regarding the earths, and 
taught us to regard them as all belonging, 
by most probable analogies, to the metallic 
class. 

To the above nine earthy substances, Ber- 
zelius has lately added a tenth, which he 
calls thorina. Whatever may be the revo- 
lutions of chemical nomenclature, mankind 
will never cease to consider as earths, those 
solid bodies composing the mineral strata, 
which are incombustible, colourless, not 
convertible into metals by all the ordinary 
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methods of reduction, or when reduced by 
scientific refinements, possessing but an 
evanescent metallic existence, and which 
either alone, or at least when combined 
with carbonic acid, are insipid and insoluble 
in water. 

Earth, absorbent. See Absorbent. 

Earth, aluminous. See Alumina. 

Earth, animal calcareous. This term is 
applied to crab’s-claws, &c. which contain 
calcareous earth, and are obtained from the 
animal kingdom. 

Earth, argillaceous. See Alumina. 

Eiarth-bath. A remedy recommended by 
some writers on the continent, as a specific 
in consumption. 

Earth, bolar. See Bole. 

Earth, fullers’. _ Cimolia _purpurescens. 
A compact bolar earth, commonly of a 
greyish colour. It is sometimes applied by 
the common people to inflamed breasts, 
legs, &c. with a view of cooling them, 

Earth, heavy. See Barytes. 

Earth, Japan. See Acacia catechu. 

Earth, mineral calcareous. Those calca- 
reous earths which are obtained from the 
mineral kingdom. ‘The term is applied in 
opposition to those obtained from animals. 

Earth-nut. See Bunium bulbocasta- 
num. 

Earth, sealed. Terra sigillata. Little 
cakes of earths, which are stamped with im- 
pressions. They were formerly in high esti- 
mation ‘as absorbents, but now fallen into 
disuse, ; 

Earth-worm. See Lumbricus terrestris. 

Eaton’s styptic. French brandy highly 
impregnated with calcined green vitriol A 
remedy for checking hemorrhages. 

Eau-de-luce. See Spiritus ammonia 
succinatus. 

Eau-de-rabel. This is composed of one 
part of sulphurous acid to three of rectified 
spirit of wine. It is much used in France, 
when diluted, in the cure of gonorrhceas, 
leucorrheea, &c. 


Ezet. The seeds of sage, or of juniper. 
_ Esr’'smecu. Quicksilver. 
Exr'scus. See Hibiscus’ abelmoschus. 
Exzsemecu. Quicksilver. 
EBULLITION.  (L£bullitio. From 
ebullio, to bubble up.) Boiling. This 


consists in the change which a fluid under- 
goes from a state of liquidity to that of an 
elastic fluid, in consequence of the applica- 
tion of heat, which dilates and converts it 
into vapour. ; 

E’BULUS. (From ebullio, to make boil : 
so called because of its supposed use in pu- 
rifying the humours of the body.) See 
Sambucus ebulus. 

Ecxo‘tica. (From ex6adaw, to cast out. ) 
Medicines which cause abortion. 


Ecxo’tios. (From ex€aAAw, to cast out.) 
Miscarriage. 
Ecsra’smata. (From ex€pagw, to be 


very hot.) LEcchymata. Painful fiery pim- 
ples in the face, or surface of the hody, 
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Ecsrra’smus. (From ex6patw, to bocome 
hot.) Fermentation. . 

Ecsyrso’Mata. (From ex, and Bvpoa, 
the skin.) Protuberances of the bones at 
the joints, which appear through the skin. 

Eccarua’rtica. (From. exxaSatpw, to 
purge outwards.) According to Gorreus, 
eccathartics are medicines which open the 
pores of the skin; but in general they are 
understood to be deobstruents. Sometimes 
expectorants are thus called, and also pur- 
gatives. , An obsolete term. 

Eccuyto/Ma. (From ex, and xvAos, 
juice.) An extract. 

Eccuy/mata. (From exxvw, to pour 
out. See Ecbrasmata. 

ECCHYMOMA. = (Exxupopa; from 
exxvw, to pour out.) Ecechymosis ; Crustula ; 
Sugillatio. Extravasation. A black and 
blue swelling, either from a bruise or spon- 
taneous extravasation of blood. A genus of 
disease in the class Locales,and order T'umores 
of Cullen. 

EccHYMOMA ARTERIOSUM. 
aneurism. 

ECCHYMO’SIS, See Ecchymoma. 

E’CCLISIS. (From exxAww, to turn 
aside.) A luxation or dislocation. 

E’CCOPE. (From exxor}w, to cut off.) 
The cutting off any part. 

Ecco’revs. (From exkom]w, to cut off.) 
An ancient instrument, the raspatory, used 
in trepanning. Pe" 

ECCOPRO'TIC. (Eccoproticus ; from 
ex, and korpos, dung.) An opening medi- 
cine, the operation of which is very gentle ; 
such as manna, senna, &c. 

ECCRINOCRI'TICA. (From exxpive, 
to secrete, and Kpivw, to judge.) Judgments 
formed from the secretions. 

ECCRINOLO’GIA. (From exxpivo, 
to secrete, and Aoyos, a discourse.) Eccrino- 
logica. The doctrine of secretions. 

_ E/CCRISIS. (From exkpiva, to secrete.’ 
A secretion of any kind. 

ECCRITICA. (From exxpww, to 
secern, or strain off.) Dr. Good applies 
this name toaclass of diseases of the excernent 
system. It has three orders, viz. Mesotica, 
Catotica, Acrotica. 

ECCYESIS. (From ex, and kuyots, 
gravidity.) Extra uterine foetation. The 
name of a genus of diseases in Good's 
Nosology. It has three species: Eccyesis 
ovaria, tubalis, abdominalis. 

ECCYMO’SIS. See Ecchymoma. 

E/CDORA. (From exdepw, to exco- 
riate.) An excoriation: and particularly 
used for an excoriation of the urethra. 

Ecpo’'r1a. (From exdepw, to excoriate.) 
Medicines which excoriate and burn through 
the skin. 

Ecuxco't10n, (From exw, to have, and 
KoAAa, glue.) Echecollum. Any topical 
glutinous remedy. 


The false 


Ecuerro’sts. So Hippocrates calls the 
white briony. ie 
ECHINATUS.  Bristly, Applied. in 
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botany to any thing beset with bristles, as the 
pod of Glycyrrhiza echinata, and to the 
gourd seed-vessel, or pepo- 

Ecuinrprs.. In Hippocrates it is men- 
tioned. as what he used for purging the 
womb with. . 

ECHINOPHTHA’LMIA. (From 
exivos; a hedge-hog, and gdfadmia, an in- 
flammation of the eye.) An inflammation 
of that part of the eyelids, where the hairs 
hristle: out like the quills of am echinus, or 
hedge-hog. 

ECHINOPO’DIUM. (From exwos, 
a hedge-hog, and zovs, a foot; so named 
because its flowers resemble the foot of an 
urchin.) — A species of broom or genista. 

ECHYNOPS. (From exwos, as beset 
with prickles.) The .name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Poly- 
gamia segregata. ’ 

Ecuinors sPpH#ROCEPHALUS. The sys- 
tematic name of the globe-thistle. Crocodi- 
lion 3; Acanthalruca; Scabiosa carduifolia ; 
Spherocephala elaijs; Echinopes. It is 
raised in- our gardens, The root and seeds 
are moderately diuretic, but not used. 

Ecur'norus. See Lchinops. 

ECHINUS. 1. The hedge-hog, or 
Erinaceus europeus of Linneus. 

2. A genus in the Linnean system, in- 
cluded in the molusca order of vermes. 

3. The calcareous petrifaction of the sea 
hedge-hog. 

4. The prominent points on the surface of 
the pilews, or upper part of the mushroom 
tribe, are called echini. See Fungus. 

ECHIOIDES. (From exis, a viper, 
and edes, resemblance.) The trivial name 
of some plants, from their supposed resem- 
blance to the Echium. 

E’CHIUM. (From exis, a viper; so 
called because it was said to heal the stings 
of vipers.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. Viper’s bugloss. | 

Ecuium aeyvrriacum. Wall bugloss. 
The Asperugo egyptiaca, the root of which 
is sudorific, and is used with oil as a dressing 
for wounds. 

E’CHOS. Hxos. Sound. In Hippo- 
crates it signifies the same as the tinnitus 
aurium, or noise in the ears. 

E/CHYSIS. (From exvw, to pour out.) 
A fainting or swooning. 


ECLA'MPSIA. (From exaAqurw, to 
shine.) See Eclampsis. 
ECLAMPSIS. (From exaAapmw, to 


shine.) Lclampsia. It signifies a splen- 
dour, brightness, effulgence, flashing of light, 
scintillation. q' is a flashing light, 
or those sparklir&s which strike the eyes 
of epileptic patients. Ccelius Aurelianus 
calls them circuli ignei, scintillations, or 
fiery circles. Though only a symptom of 
the epilepsy, Hippocrates puts it for epilepsy 
itself. 


ECLE'CTIC. (Kelecticus ; from, et- 
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Aeyw, to select.) Archigenes and some 
others selected from all other sects what ap- 
peared to them to be the best and most 
rational ; henee they were called Zclectics, 
and their medicine Eclectic medicine. 

ECLE’CTOS. (From exrcexw, to lick 
up.) A linctus, or soft medicine, like an 
electuary, to be licked up. 

ECLE’GMA. (From exderxa, to lick. ) 
A linctus, or form of medicine made by 
the incorporation of oils with syrups, and 
which is to be taken upon a liquorice 
stick. 

E‘CLYSIS. (From exAvw, to dissolve. ) 
An universal faintness. 

ECM A/GMA. (From expacow, to 
form together.) A mass of substances 
kneaded together. 

ECPEPIE’MENOS. (From exmego, 
to press out.) An ulcer with protuberating 
lips. 

ECPHLYSIS. (Exgavots ; from expAvzo, 
to boil, or bubble up, or over.) A blain, or 
vesicular eruption. The name of a genus of 
disease in Good’s Nosology. It has four 
species, viz. Ecphlysis pompholex, herpes, 
rhypia, and eczema. 

ECPHRA/CTIC. (From exdpacow, to 
remove obstructions. That which atten- 
uates tough humours, so as to promote their 
discharge. 

_ ECPHRA‘XIS. (From exdpacow, to 
remove obstruction.) A perspiration, an 
opening of obstructed pores. 

ECPHRONIA. (Ex¢pwyn, or exppoourn, 
from enppwy, extra mentem, out of one’s 
mind.) The name of a genus in Good’s 
Nosology. Insanity and craziness. It has 
two species: Ecphronia melancholia, and 
Ecphronia mania. 

E’CPHYAS. (From ex, and ¢ve, to 
produce.) 1. An appendix, or excrescence. 
2. The appendicula ceci vermiformis. 

ECPHYMA.(From expvw, educo,egero. ) 
A cutaneous excrescence. The name of a 
genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. Class, 
Eccritica ; Order, Acrotia. It ,has four 
species, viz. Lcphyma caruncula, verruca, 
clavus, and callus. 

E’cruyse. (From exdvcaw, to blow out.) 
Flatus from the bladder through the urethra, 
and from the wound through the vagina. 

Ecrnyse'sts. (From expvoaw, to breathe 
through.) A quick expulsion of the air 
from the lungs. 

E’CPHYSIS. (From expuw, to produce.) 

1. An apophysis, or appendix. 

2. A process. 

Ecriz/sma. (From exmie{, to press out. ) 
A fracture of the skull, in which the bones 
press inwardly. 

Ecrir’smos. (From exmiegw, to press out. ) 
A disorder of the eye, in which the globe is 
almost pressed out of the socket by an afflux 
of humours. 

Ecrtero/ma. (From exrAnpow, to fill.) 
In Hippocrates they are hard balls of lea- 
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ther, or other substances, adapted to fill the 
arm-pits, while by the help of the heels, 
placed against the balls, and repressing the 
same, the luxated os humeri is reduced into 
its place. 

ECPLE’XIS. (From exAnow, to terrify 
or astonish.) A stupor, or astonishment, 
from sudden external accidents. 

E‘crnor. (From exzvew, to breathe. 
Expiration; that part of respiration in 
which the air is expelled from the lungs. 

. ECPTO’MA. (From exw, to fall 
out.) 1. A luxation of a bone. 

2. The expulsion of the secundines. 

$. The falling off of gangrenous parts. 

4. Anhernia in the scrotum. 

5. A falling down of the womb. 

_ Ecry’crica. (From exmuxaZw, to con- 
dense.) Medicines that render the fluids 
more solid. 

ECPYE’MA., (From ex, and zvoy, pus.) 
A collection of pus, from the suppuration 
of a tumour. 

ECPYESIS. (From exrva, to sup- 
purate.) The name of a genus of diseases 
in Good’s Nosology. Class, ccritica ; 
Order, Acrotica. Humid scalp. It has four 
species, Ecpyesis impetigo, porrigo, ecthyma, 
scabies. 


. Ecrr’ema. (From expnyvuu, to break. ) 
A rupture. 
Ecrr’xis, (From expyyvuu, to break.) 


A rupture. Hippocrates expresses by it a 
rupture or laceration of the womb. 

Ecruy’tumos. (From ex, and pu@uos, 
harmony.) A term applied to the pulse, 
and signifies that it is irregular. 

E’cror. (From expew, to flow out.) An 
efflux, or the course by which any humour 
which requires purging is evacuated. 

Ecrueles. The French for scrophula. 

E’crysis. (From expew, to flow out.) In 
Hippocrates it is an efflux of the semen 
before it receives the conformation of a 
foetus, and therefore is called an efflux, to 
distinguish it from abortion. 

ECSARCO’MA. (From ex, and capt, 
flesh.) A fleshy excrescence. 

E'CSTASIS. (LEestasis, eos. f. Exsacts ; 
from eftsapat, to be out of one’s senses.) An 
ecstasy, or trance.’ In Hippocrates it 
signities a delirium. \ 

Ecstrro/ruius. (From exspepw, to invert. ) 
An epithet for any medicine, that makes 
the blind piles appear outwardly. 

Ecruety’nsis. (From ex@ndvvw, to ren- 
der effeminate.) Softness. It is applied to 
the skin and flesh, when lax and soft, and to 
bandages, when not sufficiently tight. 

EcrutrmMa. (From ex6A:6w, to press 
out against.) An ulceration caused by 
pressure of the skin. 

Ecruuirsis. (From exsar6w, to press 
out against.) Elision, or expression. It is 
spoken of swelled eyes, when they dart forth 
sparks of light. 

E’CTHYMA. (Ecthyma, atis. n. exOvewy 
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to rage, or break forth with fury.) A pustule 
or cutaneous eruption. 

Ecti.to‘tica. (From exiAAw, to pull 
out.) Medicines which eradicate tubercles 
or corns, or destroy superfluous hair. 

ECTO’PIA. (From exJomos, out of 
place.) Displaced. 

Ecroria. (The plural of ectopia.) Parts 
displaced. An order in the class locales 
of Cullen’s Nosology. See Nosology. 

EcrrarEtoca’srros. (From ex/perouat, 
to degenerate, and ‘yasnp, a belly.) One 
who has a monstrous belly, or whose appe- 
tite is voraciously large. 

Ecrrrmma. (From ek/p:€w, to rub off.) 
An excoriation. In Hippocrates it is an 
exulceration of the skin about the os sacrum. 

E’crrorr. (From ex/pemw, to divert, per- 
vert, or invert.) It is any duct by which 
the humours are diverted and drawn off. 
In P. Aigineta it is the same as Ectropium. 

ECTRO/PIUM. = (From exiperw, to 
evert.) An eversion of the eyelids, so that 
their internal surface is outermost. 

There are two species of this disease : 
one produced by an unnatural swelling of 
the lining of the eyelids, which not only 
pushes their edges from the eyeball, but also 
presses them so forcibly, that they become 
everted ; the other arising from a contrac- 
tion of the skin covering the eyelid, or of 
that in the vicinity, by which means the edge 
of the eyelid is first removed for some dis- 
tance from the eye, and afterwards turned 
completely outward, together with the whole 
of the affected eyelid. 

The morbid. swelling of the lining of the 
eyelids, which causes the first species of 
ectropium, arises mostly from a congenital 
laxity of this membrane, afterwards increased 
by chronic ophthalmies, particularly of a 
scrophulous nature, in relaxed, unhealthy, 
subjects; or else the disease originates from 
the small-pox affecting the eyes. 

While the disease is confined to the lower 
eyelid, as it most commonly is, the lining of 
this part may be observed rising in the form 
of asemilunar fold, of a pale red colour 
like the fungous granulations of wounds, 
and intervening between the eye and eyelid, 
which latter it in some measure everts. 
When the swelling is afterwards occasioned 
by the lining of both the eyelids, the disease 
assumes an annular shape, in the centre of 
which the eyeball seems sunk, while the cir- 
cumference of the ring presses and everts 
the edges of the two eyelids, so as to cause 
both great uneasiness and deformity. In 
each of the above cases, on pressing the 
skin of the eyelids with the point of the 
finger, it becomes manifest that they are 
very capable of being elongated, and would 
readily yield, so as entirely to cover the eye- 
ball, were they not prevented by the inter- 
vening swelling of their membranous lining. 

Besides the very considerable deformity 
which the disease produces, it occasions a 
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contmual discharge of tears over the cheek, 
and, what is worse, a dryness of the eyeball, 
frequent -exasperated attacks of chronic 
ophthalmy, incapacity to bear the light, and, 
lastly, opacity and ulceration of the cornea. 
The second species of ectropium, or that 
arising from a contraction of the integu- 
ments of the eyelids, or neighbouring parts, 
is not unfrequently a consequence of puck- 
ered scars, produced by a confluent small- 
pox, deep burns, or the excision of cancerous 
er encysted tumours, without saving a suf- 
ficient quantity of skin; or, lastly, the dis- 
order is the effect of malignant carbuncles, 
er any kind of wound Aended with iach 
loss. of substance. Each of these causes is 
quite enough to bring on such a contraction 
of the skin of the eyelids as to draw the 
parts towards{ the arches of the orbits, so as 
to remove them from the eyeball, and turn 
their edges outward... No sooner has this 
circumstance happened, than it is often fol- 
lowed by another one equally unpleasant, 
namely, a swelling of the internal membrane 
of the affected eyelids, which afterwards has 
a great share in completing the eversion. 
The lining of the eyelids, though trivially 
everted, being epntinually exposed to the 
air, and irritation of extraneous substances, 
soon swells, and rises up like fungus. One 
side of this fungus-like tumour covers: a 
part of the eye-ball; the other pushes the 
eyelid so considerably outwards, that its edge 
is not unfrequently in contact with the mar- 
gin of the orbit. The complaints induced 
by this second species of ectropium are the 
same as those brought on by the first; it 
being noticed, however, that in both cases, 
whenever the disease is very. inveterate, the 
fungous swelling of the inside of the eyelids 
becomes hard, and as it were callous. 
. Although, in both species of ‘ectropium, 
the lining of the eyelids seems equally swol- 
len, yet the surgeon can easily distinguish 
to which of the two species the disease be- 
longs. For, in the first, the skin of the 
eyelids, and adjoining parts, is not deformed 
with scars ; and by pressing the everted eye- 
lid with the point of the finger, the part 


/ would with ease cover the eye, were it not. 


for the intervening fungous swelling. . But 
in the second species of ectropium, besides 
the obvious cicatrix and contraction of the 
skin of the eyelids, or adjacent parts, when 
an effort is made to cover the eye with the 
everted eyelid, by pressing upon the latter 
part with the point cf the finger, it does not 
give way so as completely to cover the 
globe, as it ought to do, only yielding for 
a certain extent: or it does not move in the 
least from its unnatural position, by reason 
of the integuments of the eyelids having 
been so extensively destroyed, that their 
margin has become adherent to the arch of 
the orbit, . 

eee SIS. (Exrpwots ; from ciclidpwo- 

, tomiscarry.) A miscarriage. 
18 
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Ecrro‘sica. (From exlilgwoxw, to mis- 
carry.)  Ectyrotica ; Ectylotica. Medicines 
which cause abortion. 


Ecrrto’tica. See Ectillotica. 

Ecryro’rica. See Ectrotica. ¥ 

ECZE/MA. (From exZew, to boil out.) 
Eczesma. A hot, painful eruption, or 
pustule, 

Ene'trnus. The prognosis of a disease 


from the nature of elements. 
E/prs. Amber, 
Epr’ssenum. An eye-water of tragacanth, 

gum-arabic, opium, &c. i 


a 


E’prerz. Amber. 
E’pic. dich; Edir. Iron. 


E’pra. A fracture; also the lower part 
of the rectum. . 

EDULCORA’NTIA. = (From edulco, 
to make sweet.). Eduleorants. Medicines 
which purify the fluids, by depriving them 
of their acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE. Effervescentia ; 
from effervesco, to grow hot.) 1. That 

agitation which is produced by mixing sub- 

stances together, which cause the evolution 
of a gas. 

2. A small degree of ebullition. 

E’rrivzs. Ceruss. 

E’rrita. Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE. (Eflorescentia ; 
from ¢ffloresco, to blow as a flower.) 1. In 
pathology, it is used to express a morbid 
redness of the skin, and is Cacia synon- 
ymous with exanthema. 
_ 2. In chemistry, it means that effect 
which takes place when bodies spontaneously 
become converted into a dry powder. . It. 
is almost. always occasioned by the loss of 
the water of crystallisation in saline bodies. 

3. In botany, it is applied to express the 
blooming of flowers, and the time of flower- 
ing. 

EFFLU’VIUM. (From effiuo, to spread 
abroad.) See Contagion. 

EFrractu’ RA. (From effringo, to break 


down. ) A fracture, in which the bone 1S 


much depressed by the blow. 

EFFUSION. (£ffusio; from effundo, 
to pour out.) In pathology it means the 
escape of any fluid out of the vessel, or 
viscus, naturally containing it, and ‘its lodg- 


ment in another cavity, in the cellular sub 


stance, or in the substance of parts. . Effu- 
sion also sometimes signifies the morbid: se- 


cretion of fluids from the vessels ; thus phy-. 


sicians frequently speak of coagulable lymph 
being effused on different surfaces. 


EGERAN. A sub-species of pyramidal 


garnet of a reddish brown colour. - 
EicE’Rizs. (From egero, to carry out.) 
Egestio. _ An excretion, or evacuation. 
EGG. Ovum. 
of birds:in general, are composed of several 
distinct substances. °1. 
ternal coating, which is composed of 
carbonate of lime .72, phosphate of lime .2, 
gelatine .3. The remaining .23 are perhaps 


The eggs of hens, and. 


. The shell or ex-- 
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water. 


animal substances. 3. The white of the egg, 
for which, see Anzumen. 4. The yolk, 
which appears to consist of an oil of the 
nature of fat oils, united with a portion of 
serous matter, sufficient to render, it dif- 
fusible in cold water, in the form of an 
emulsion, and concrescible by heat. Yolk 
of egg is used as the medium for rendering 
resins and oils diffusible in water. The 
eggs of poultry are chiefly used as food the 
different parts are likewise employed in 
pharmacy and in medicine. The calcined 
shell is esteemed as an absorbent. — The oil 
is softening, and is used externally to burns 
and chaps.. The yelk renders oil miscible 
with water, and is triturated with the same 
view with resinous and other substances. 
Raw eggs have been much recommended as 
a popular remedy for jaundice. 

Eereco’rsts. (From eypyyopew, to watch.) 
A watchfulness, or want of sleep. 

Er'amis. (From eAew, to involve.) 
membrane involving the brain. 

Emr’ma. (From eiAew, to form con- 
volutions.) In Hippocrates, it signifies 
painful convolutions of the intestines from 
flatulence. Sometimes it signifies a cover- 
ing. Vogel says, it is a fixed pain in the 
bowels, as if a nail was driven in. 

Er tron. (From e:Acw, to wind.) Gorreus 
says it is a name of the intestinum ileum. 

Ertros. (From eAcw, to form convolu- 
tions.) , The iliac passion. 

Ersnote. (From es, into, and BaddAw, 
to cast.) It signifies strictly an injection, 
but is’ used to express the access of a dis- 
temper, or of a particular paroxysm. 

Ersrnoz. (From es, into, and avew, to 
breathe.) Inspiration of air. 

EJACULA/NTIA. (From gaculo, to 
cast out.) Ejaculatoria. The vessels which 
convey the seminal matter secreted in the 
testicles to the penis. These are the epi- 
didymis, and the vasa deferentia ; the vesi- 
culz seminales are the receptacles of the 
semen. 

EJE’CTIO. (From gjicio, to cast out.) 
Ejection, or the discharging of any thing 
from the body. . 

Exaca‘tur.' The Indian name of a 
cathartic shrub, the Euphorbia nervifolia of 
Linneus. 

E.za’enon.. (From edaov, oil, and 
ayvos, chaste.) See Vitex agnus castus. 

Ex.aoMei. (From eAmoy, oil, and pert, 
honey.) A sweet purging oil, like honey. 

ELZOSA’CCHARUM. (From «Amor, 
oil, and garxapoy, sugar.) A mixture of 
an essential oil with sugar. 

ExmoseLrNnum. » See Eleoselinum.. 

ELAIN. | The oily principle of solid 
fats, so named by its discoverer, Che- 
vreuil, who dissolves tallow in very pure hot 
alkohol, separates the stearin by crystallisa- 
tion, and then procures the elain by evapor- 


A 


2. A thin white and strong mem-’ 
brane, possessing the usual characters of. 
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ation of the spirit. Braconnot has adopted 
a simpler, and probably a nfore exact method. 
By squeezing tallow between the folds of 
porous ‘paper, the elain soaks into it, while 
the stearin remains. The paper being then 
soaked in water, and pressed, yields up its 
oily impregnation. Elain has very much 
the appearance and properties of vegetable 
oil. It.is liquid at the temperature of 60°. 
Its smell and colour are derived from the 
solid fats from which it is extracted. 

Exals GuINEE’NsIs. A species of palm 
which grows spontaneously on the coast of 
Guinea, but is much cultivated in the West: 
Indies. Itis from this.tree that the oil, called 
in the West Indies Mackaw fat, is obtained ; 
and, according to some, the palm-oil, which 
is considered as an emollient and strength- 
ener of all kinds of weakness of the limbs. 
It also is recommended against bruises, 
strains, cramps, pains, swellings, &c. 

Eramaica’tio. A method of analysing 
mineral waters. 

_ Exa’nuta. Alum. 

ELAOLITE. A subspecies of pyra- 
midal felspar. 

ELAPHOBO’SCUM. (From eda¢gos, 
a stag, and Booxe, to eat: so called, because 
deer eat them greedily.) See Pastinaca. 

ELAPHOSCO’RODON. (From eda- 
os, the stag, and oxopodoy, garlic.) Stag’s 
or viper’s garlic. ; 

E’taquir. Red vitriol. 

E’tas Maris. Burnt lead. 

Exa’sma. (From eAavvw, to drive.) A 
lamina of any kind. A clyster-pipe. 

ELASTIC.  (Hlasticus ;. from. edasns, 
impulsor, or of eAavyeiv, to impel, to push. ) 
Springy ; having the power of returning to 
the form from which it has been forced to 
deviate, or from which it is withheld ; thus, 
a blade of steel is said to be elastic, because 
if it is bent toa certain degree, and then let 
go, it will of itself return to its former 
situation ; the same will happen to the branch 
of a tree, a piece of Indian rubber, &c. See 
Elasticity. 

Elastic fluid. See Gas. 

Elastic gum. See Caoutchouc. 

ELASTICITY. Elasticitas. <A- force 
in bodies, by which they endeavour to restore 
themselves to the posture from whence they 
were displaced by any external force. To 
solve this property, many have recourse to 
the universal law of nature, attraction, by 
which the parts of solid and firm bodies are 
caused: to cohere: together: whereby, when 
hard bodies are struck or bent, so that the 
component parts are a little moved from one 
another, but not quite disjoined or broken 
off, ‘nor separated so far as to be out of the 
power of the attracting force, by which they 
cohere together ; they certainly must, on the 
cessation of the external violence, spring 
back with a very great velocity to their for- 
mer state. But in this circumstance, the 
atmospherical pressure will account for it ‘as, 
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well; because such a violence, if it be not 
great enough to separate the constituent 
particles of a body far enough to let in any 
foreign matter, must occasion many vacuola 
between the separated surfaces, so that upon 
the removal of the external force, they will 
close again by the pressure of the aérial fluid 
upon the external parts, i.e. the body will 
come again into its natural posture. The 
included air, likewise, in most bodies, gives 
that power of resilition upon their per- 
cussion. 

If two bodies perfectly elastic strike one 
against another, there will be or remain in 
each the same relative velocity as before, z.e. 
they will recede with the same velocity as 
they met together. For the compressive 
force, or the magnitude of the stroke in any 
given bodies, arises from the relative velocity 
of those bodies, and is proportional to it, and 
bodies perfectly elastic will restore them- 
selves completely to the figure they had 
before the shock; or, in other words, the 
restitutive force is equal to the compressive, 
and therefore must be equal to the force 
with which they came together, and conse- 
quently they must by elasticity recede again 
from each other with the same velocity. 
Hence, taking equal times before and after 
the shock, the distances between the bodies 


will be equal; and therefore the distances of - 


them from the common centre of gravity 
will, in the same times, be equal. And 
hence the laws of percussion of bodies 
perfectly elastic are easily deduced. 

ELATE’RIUM. (From cdavw, to 
stimulate or agitate: so named from its 
great purgative qualities.) | See Momordica 
elaterium. 

ELATHE’RIA. A name for the cas- 
carilla bark. 

ELATIN. The active principle of ela- 
terium. See Momordica elaterium. 

ELATI’NE. (From eda/rwy, smaller, 
being the smaller species.) See dAntirrhinum 
elatine. 

ELATIO. Elevated, exalted. This 
term is applied in Good’s Nosology, to a 
species of the genus dlusio, to designate 
mental extravagance. 

Exari’res. Bloodstone. 

ELCO’SIS. (From edtos, an ulcer.) 
A disease attended with foetid, carious, and 
chronic ulcers. The term is seldom used. 

ELDER. See Sambucus. 

Elder dwarf. See Sambucus Ebulus. 

ELECAMPANE. See Inula {[hele- 
niume 

ELECTIVE. That which is done, or 
passes by election. 

Elective affinity, double. 
double. 

Elective attraction. See Affinity. 

Elective attraction, double. See Affinity 
double. 

ELECTRICITY. (Electricitas; from 
electrum, ndAeKrpov, from nAex/wp, the sun, 


See Affinity 
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because of its bright shining colour; or from’ 
eAkw, to draw, because of its magnetic 
power.) A property which certain bodies: 
possess when rubbed, heated, or otherwise 
excited, whereby they attract remote bodies, 
and frequently emit sparks or streams of 
light. The ancients first observed this pro- 
perty in amber, which they called Electrum, 
and hence arose the word electricity. « 

“Ifa piece of sealing-wax and of dry’ 
warm flannel be rubbed against each other, 
they both become capable of attracting and: 
repelling light bodies. A dry and warm 
sheet of writing-paper, rubbed with India 
rubber, or a tube of glass rubbed upon 
silk, exhibit the same phenomena. In 
these cases, the bodies are said to be elec- 
trically excited ; and when in a dark room, 
they always appear luminous. If two 
pith-balls be electrified by touching them 
with the sealing-wax, or with the flannel, 
they repel each other; but if one pith-ball 
be electrified by the wax, and the other by 
the flannel, they attract each other. The 
same applies to the glass and silk: it shows 
a difference in the electricities of the dif- 
ferent bodies, and the experiment leads to 
the conclusion, that bodies similarly electrified 
repel each other; but that when dissimilarly 
electrified they attract each other. 

The term electrical repulsion is here used 
merely to denote the appearance of the phe- 
nomenon, the separation being probably 
referrible to the new attractive power which 
they acquire, when electrified, for the air and 
other surrounding bodies. 

If one ball be electrified by sealing-wax 
rubbed by flannel, and another by silk rub- 
bed with glass, those balls will repel each 
other; which proves that the electricity of 
the silk is the same as that of the sealing-wax. 
But if one ball be electrified by the sealing- 
wax and the other by the glass, they then 
attract each other, showing that they are 
oppositely electrified. 

These experiments are most conveniently 
performed with a large downy feather, sus- 
pended by a silken thread. If an excited 
glass-tube be brought near it, it will re- 
ceive and retain its electricity ; it will be 
first attracted and then repelled; and upon 
re-exciting the tube, and again approaching 
it, it will not again be attracted, but retain 
its state of repulsion; but upon approach- 
ing it with excited sealing-wax, it will in- 
stantly be attracted, and remain in contact 
with the wax till it has acquired its: elec- 
tricity, when it will be repelled, and in that 
state of repulsion it will be attracted by the 
glass. In these experiments, care must be 
taken that the feather remains freely sus- 
pended. in the air, and touches nothing ca- 
pable of carrying off its electricity. 

The terms vitreous and resinous electricity 
were applied to these two phenomena; but 
Franklin, observing that the same electricity 
was not inherent in the same body, but that 
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glass sometimes exhibited the same pheno- 
mena as wax, and vice versd, adopted another 


term, and instead of regarding the pheno- 


mena as dependent upon ‘two electric fluids, 
referred them to the presence of one fluid, 
in excess in some cases, and in deficiency 
in others. To represent these states, he 
used the terms plus and minus, positive and 
negative. When glass is rubbed with silk, 
a portion of electricity leaves the silk, and 
enters the glass ; it becomes positive, there- 
fore, and the silk negative: but when seal- 
ing-wax is rubbed with flannel, the wax 
loses, and the flannel gains; the former, 
therefore, is negative, and the latter positive. 
All bodies in nature are thus regarded as 
containing the electric fluid, and when its 
equilibrium is disturbed, they exhibit the 
phenomena just described. The substances 
enumerated in the following table become 
positively electrified when rubbed with 
those which follow them in the list; but 
with those which precede them they become 
negatively electrical.— Biot, Traité de Phy- 
sigue, tom. li. p. 220. 


Cat’s-skin. Paper. 
Polished glass. Silk. 
Woollen cloth. Gum lac. 
Feathers. Rough glass. 


Very delicate pith-balls, or strips of gold 
leaf, are usually employed in ascertaining the 
presence of electricity; and by the way in 
which their divergence is effected by glass 
or sealing-wax, the kind or state of electri- 
city is judged of. When properly suspended 
or mounted for delicate experiments, they 
form an electrometer or electroscope. For 
this purpose, the slips of gold leaf are sus- 
pended by a brass cap and wire in a glass 
cylinder : they hang in contact when unelec- 
trified, but when electrified they diverge. 

When this instrument, as usually con- 
structed, becomes in a small degree damp, 
its delicacy is much diminished, and it is 
rendered nearly useless. 

The kind of electricity by which the gold 
leaves are diverged may be judged of by 
approaching the cap of the instrument with 
a stick of excited sealing-wax ; if it be nega- 
tive, the divergence will increase ; if positive, 
the leaves will collapse, upon the principle 
of the mutual annihilation of the opposite 
electricities, or that bodies similarly elec- 
trified repel each other, but that when dissi- 
milarly electrified, they become mutually 
attractive. 

Some bodies suffer electricity to pass 
through their substance, and are called con- 
ductors. Others only receive it upon the 
spot touched, and are called non-con- 
ductors. The former do not, in general, 
become electrified by friction, and are called 
non-electrics ; the latter, on the contrary, 
are electrics, or acquire electricity by friction. 
They are also called insulators. ‘The metals 
are all conductors; dry air, glass, sulphur, 
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and resins, are non-conductors. Water, 
damp wood, spirit of wine, damp air, and 
some oils, are imperfect conductors. 

Rarified air admits of the passage of elec- 
tricity; so does the Jarricellian vacuum : 
hence, if an electrified body be placed under 
the receiver of the air-pump, it loses its elec- 
tricity during exhaustion. So that the air, 
independent of its non-conducting power, 
appears to influence the retentive properties 
of bodies, in respect to electricity, by its. 
pressure. 

There appears to be no constant relation 
between the state of bodies and their con- 
ducting powers: among «solids, metals 
are conductors; but gums and resins are 
non-conductors: among liquids, strong 
alkaline acid, and saline solutions, are good 
conductors ; pure water is an imperfect con- 
ductor, and oils are non-conductors ; solid 
wax is almost a non-conductor; but when 
melted a good one. 

Conducting powers belong to bodies in 
the most opposite states; thus, the flame 
of alkohol and ice are equally good con- 
ductors. Glass is a non-conductor when 
cold, but conducts when red-hot: the dia- 
mond is a non-conducter; but pure and 
well-burned charcoal is among the best con- 
ductors, 

There are many mineral substances which 
show signs of electricity when heated, as the 
tourmalin, topaz, diamond, boracite, &c., 
and in these bodies the different surfaces 
exhibit different electrical states. 

Whenever one part of a body, or system 
of bodies, is positive, another part is inva- 
riably negative; and these opposite elec- 
trical states are always such as exactly to 
neutralize each other. Thus, in the com- 
mon electrical machine, one conductor re- 
ceives the electricity of the glass-cylinder, 
and the other that of the silk-rubber, and 
the former conductor is positive, and the 
latter negative ; but if they be connected, 
all electrical phenomena cease. 

Electricians generally employ the term 
quantity to indicate the absolute quantity of 
electric power in any body, and the term 
intensity, to signify its power of passing 
through a certain stratum of air, or other 
ill-conducting medium. 

If we suppose a charged Leyden phial to 
furnish a spark, when discharged, of one 
inch in length, we should find that another 
uncharged Leyden phial, the inner and 
outer coating of which were communicated 
with those of the former, would, upon the 
same quantity of electricity being thrown in, 
reduce the length of the spark to half an 
inch; here the quantity of electricity re- 
maining the same, its intensity is diminished 
by one-half, by its distribution over ‘the 
larger surface. 

It is obvious that the extension of surface 
alluded to in the last paragraph will be ate 
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tended with a greater superficial exposure to 
the unelectrified air ; and hence it might be 
expected that a similar diminution of inten- 
sity would result from the vicinity of the 
electrified surface to the ground, or to any 
other body of sufficient magnitude in its 
ordinary state. That this is the case, niay 
be shown by diverging the leaves of the gold 
leaf electrometer, and in that state approach- 
ing the instrument with an uninsulated plate, 
which, when within half an inch of the elec- 
‘trometer-plate, will cause the leaves to col- 
lapse; but, on removing the uninsulated 
plate, they will again diverge, in consequence 
of the electricity regaining its former inten- 
sity. The same fact is shown by the con- 
densing electrometer. 

The power of the Leyden. jar is propor- 
tioned to its surface; but a very large jar 
is inconvenient and difficult to procure ; 
the same end is attained by arranging several 
jars, so that by a communication existing 
between all their interior coatings, their ex- 
terior being also united, they may be 
charged and discharged as one jar. Sucha 
combination is called an electrical battery, 
and is useful for exhibiting the effect of 
aceumulated eléctricity. 

The discharge of the battery is attended 


by a considerable report, and if it be passed’ 


through small animals, it instantly kills 


them; if through fine metallic wires, they - 
are ignited, melted, and burned ; and gun-_ 


powder, cotton sprinkled with powdered 
resin, and a variety of other combustibles, 
may be inflamed by the same means. 

There are many other sources of electri- 
city than those just noticed. When glass 
is rubbed by mercury, it becomes electrified, 
and this is the cause of the luminous appear- 
ance observed when a barometer is agitated 
in a dark room, in which case flashes of light 
are seen to traverse the empty part of the 
tube. Even the friction of air upon glass 
is attended by electrical excitation: for 
Wilson found, that by blowing upon a 
dry plate of glass with a pair of bellows, it 
acquired a positive electricity. Whenever 
bodies change their forms, their electrical 
states are also altered. Thus, the conver- 
sion of water into vapour, and the congela- 
tion of melted resins and sulphur are pro- 
cesses in which electricity is also rendered 
sensible. 

When an insulated plate of zinc is brought 
into contact with one of copper or silver, it 
is found, after removal, to be positively 


electrical, and the silver or copper is left in . 


the opposite state. 

The most oxidisable metal is always posi- 
tive, in relation to the least oxidisable metal, 
which is negative, and the more opposite 
the metals in these respects the greater the 
electrical excitation ; and if the metals. be 
placed in the following order, each will be- 
come positive by the contact of that. which 
precedes it, and negative by the contact of 
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that which follows it ; and the pesatect effect. 
will result from the contact of the most. 
distant metals, 


Platinum. Mercury. Tin. 
Gold. Copper. Lead. 
Silver. Iron. Zinc. 


If the nerve of a recently-killed frog 
be attached to a silver probe, and a piece of 
zine be brought into the contact of the mus- 
cular parts of the animal, violent convul- 
sions are produced every. time the metals 
thus connected are made to touch each 
other. Exactly the same effect is produced 
by an electric spark, cr the discharge of a 
very small Leyden-phial. 

If a piece of zinc be placed upon the 
tongue, and a piece of silver under it, a pe- 
culiar sensation will be perceived every time 
the two metals are made to touch. 

In these cases the chemical properties of 
the metals are observed to be effected. If a 
silver and zinc wire be put into a wine glass 
full of dilute sulphuric acid, the zinc wire 
will only evolve gas; but upon bringing the 
two wires in contact with each other,. the 
silver will also copiously produce air bubbles. 

If a number of alternations be made of 
copper or silver leaf, zinc leaf, and thin 
paper, the electricity excited “by the contact 
of the metals will be rendered evident to the 
common electrometer. 

If the same arrangement be made with 
the paper moistened with brine, or a weak 
acid, it will be found, on bringing a wire 
communicating with the last copper plate 
into contact with the first zinc plate, that a 
spark is perceptible, and also a slight shock, 
provided the number of alternations be suf- 
ficiently numerous. This is the voltaic ap- 
paratus. 

Several modes of constructing this ap- 
paratus have been adopted, with a view to 
render it more convenient or active. Some- 
times double plates of copper and zinc 
soldered together, are cemented into wooden 
troughs in regular order, the intervening 
cells being filled with water, or saline, or 
acid solutions. 

Another form consists In arranging a row 
of glasses, containing dilute sulphuric acid, 
in each of which is placed a wire, or plate 
of silver, or copper, and one of zinc, not 
touching each other, but so connected by 
metallic wires, that the zinc of the first cup 
may communicate with the copper of the 
second; the zinc of the second with the 
copper ‘of the third 5 and so on throughout 
the series. 

When the makes of the Voltaic apparatus 
are connected by a steel wire, it requires 
magnetic properties, and if by a platinum, 
or other metallic wire, that wire exhibits 
numerous magnetic poles, which attract and 
repel Fee enon magnetic needle. This 
very curious fact was first observed by Pro- 
fessor .Oersted, of Copenkagen. 

On immersing the wires from the ex- 
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tremes of this apparatus. into water, it is 
found that the fluid suffers decomposition, 
and that oxygen gas is liberated at the posi- 
tive wire or pole, and hydrogen gas at the 
negative pole. 

All other substances are decomposed with 
similar phenomena, the inflammable ele- 
ment being disengaged at the negatively 
electrical surface; hence it would appear, 
-upon the principle of similarly electrified 
bodies repelling each other, and dissimilarly 
electrified bodies attracting each other, that 
the inherent or natural electrical state of the 
inflammable substances is positive, for they 
are attracted by the negative or oppositely 
electrified pole; while the bodies, called 
supporters of combustion, or acidifying prin- 
ciples, are attracted by the positive pole, 
and, therefore, may be considered as pos- 
sessed of the negative power. 

When bodies are thus under the influence 
of electrical decomposition, their usual che- 
mical energies are suspended, and some very 
curious phenomena are observed. 

The most difficult decomposable’ com- 
pounds may be thus resolved into their 
component parts by the electrical agency ; 
by a weak power the proximate elements are 
separated, and by a stronger power these are 
resolved into their ultimate constituents. 

All bodies which exert powerful chemical 
agencies upon each other when freedom of 
motion is given to their particles, render each 
other oppositely electrical when acting as 
masses. Hence Sir H. Davy, the great and 
successful investigator of this branch of 


- chemical philosophy, has supposed that elec- 


trical and chemical phenomena, though in 
themselves quite distinct, may be dependent 
upon one and the same power, acting in 
the former case upon masses of matter, in 
the other upon its particles. 

The power of the Voltaic apparatus to 
communicate divergence to the electrometer, 
is most observed when it is well insulated, 
and filled with pure water; but its power of 
producing ignition and of giving shocks, 
and of producing the other effects observed 
when its poles are connected, are much 
augmented by the interposition of dilute 
acids, which act chemically upon one of the 
plates: here the insulation is interfered with 
by the production of vapour, but the quan- 
tity of electricity is much increased, a cir- 
cumstance which may, perhaps, be referred 
to the increase of the positive energy of the 
most oxidisable metal by the contact of the 
acid. Inexperiments made with the great 
battery of the Royal Institution, it has been 
found that 120 plates rendered active by a 
mixture of one part of nitric acid, and three 
of water, produces effects equal to 480 plates 
rendered active by one part of nitric acid, 
and fifteen of water. : 

In the Voltaic pile, the intensity of the 
electricity increases with the number of 
alternations, but the quantity is increased 
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by extending the surface of the plates. 
Thus, if a battery, composed of thirty pairs 
of plates, two inches square, be compared 
with another battery of thirty pairs of twelve 
inches square charged in the same way, no 
difference will be perceived in their effects 
upéh bad or imperfect conductors; their 
powers of decomposing water, and of giving 
shocks will be similar ; but upon good con- 
ductors the effects of the large plates will be 
considerably greater than those of the small : 
they will ignite and fuse large quantities of 
platinum wire, and produce a very bril- 
liant spark between charcoal points. The 
following experiment well illustrates the 
different effects of quantity and intensity in 
the Voltaic apparatus. ; 

Immerse the platinum wires connected 
with the extremity of a charged battery com- 
posed of twelve-inch plates into water, and 
it will be found that the evolution of gas is 
nearly the same as that occasioned by a 
similar number of two-inch plates. Apply 
the moistened fingers to the wires, and the 
shock will be the same as if there were no 
connexion by the water. While the circuit 
exists through the human body and the 
water, let a wire attached to a thin slip of 
charcoal be made to connect the poles of the 
battery, and the charcoal will become vividly 
ignited. The water and the animal sub- 
stance discharge the electricity of a surface, 
probably, not superior to their own surface 
of contact with the metals; the wires dis- 
charge all the residual electricity of the 
plates; and if a similar experiment be made 
on plates of an inch square, there will 
scarcely be any sensation when the hands 
are made to connect the ends of the battery, 
a circuit being previously made through 
water ; and no spark, when charcoal is made 
the medium of connexion, imperfect con- 
ductors having been previously applied. 
These relative effects of quantity and in- 
tensity were admirably illustrated by the 
experiments instituted by Children, who 
constructed a battery, the plates of which 
were two feet eight inches wide, and six 
feet high. They were fastened to a beam, 
suspended by counterpoises, from the ciel- 
ing of his laboratory, so as to be easily im- 
mersed into, or withdrawn from the cells of 
acid. The effects upon metallic wires, and. 
perfect conductors, were extremely intense ; 
but upon imperfect conductors, such as the 
human body, and water, they were feeble.— 
Phil. Trans. 1815. p. 363. 

When the extremes of a battery com- 
posed of large plates are united by wires of 
different metals, it is found that some are 
more easily ignited than others, a circum- 
stance which has been referred to their con- 
ducting powers: thus platinum is more 
easily ignited than silver, and silver than 
zinc. If the ignition be supposed to result 
from the resistance to the passage of 
electricity, we should say that the zinc con~ 
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ducted better than silver, and the silver than 
platinum. 

An important improvement has been sug- 
gested in the construction of the Voltaic 
apparatus, by Dr. Wollaston, (Annals of 
Philosophy, Sept. 1815,) by which great 
increase of quantity is obtained, without in- 
convenient augmentation of the size of the 
plates; it consists in extending the copper 
plate, so as to oppose it to every surface of 
the zinc, 

With a single pair of plates, of very 
small dimensions, constructed upon this 
principle, Dr. Wollaston succeeded in fusing 
and igniting a fine platinum wire. This is 
the most economical and useful form of the 
Voltaic apparatus ; certainly, at least, it is 
so for all those researches in which there is 
an occasional demand for quantity as well 
as intensity of electricity. 

The theory of the Voltaic pile is involved 
in many difficulties. The original source 
of electricity appears to depend upon the 
contact of the metals, for we know that a 
plate of silver, and a plate of zinc, or of 
any other difficultly and easily oxidisable 
metals, become negative and positive on 
contact. The accumulation must be re- 
ferred to induction, which takes piace in the 
electrical column, through the very thin 
stratum of air, or paper, and through water, 
when that fluid is interposed between the 
plates. Accordingly, we observe, that the 
apparatus is in the condition of the series of 
conductors, with interposed air, and of the 
Leyden phials. When the electric column 
is insulated, the extremities exhibit feeble 
negative and positive powers, but if either 
extremity be connected with the ground, the 
electricity of its poles or extremities is greatly 
increased, as may be shown by the increased 
divergence of the leaves of the electrometer 
which then ensues. 

As general changes in the form and con- 
‘stitution of matter are connected with its 
electrical states, it is obvious that electricity 
must be continually active in nature. Its 
effects are exhibited on a magnificent scale 
in the ‘thunder-storm, which results from 
the accumulation of electricity in the clouds, 
as was first experimentally demonstrated by 
‘Dr. Franklin, who also first showed the 
advantage of pointed conductors as safe- 
guards to buildings. In these cases, the 
conducting rod, or rods, should be of copper, 
or iron, and from half to three-fourths of 
an inch diameter. Its upper end should 
be elevated three or four feet above the 
highest part of the building, and all the 
metallic parts of the roof should be con- 
nected with the rod, which should be per- 
fectly continuous throughout, and passing 
down the side of the building, penetrate 
several feet below its foundation, so as 
always to be immersed in a moist stratum of 
soil, or if possible, into water. The leaden 
water-pipes attached to houses, often might 
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be made to answer the purpose of con- 
ductors, especially when thick enough to 


_resist fusion. 


During a thunder-storm the safest situ- 
ation is in the middle of a room, at a dis- 
tance from the chimney, and standing upon 
a woollen rug, which is a nonconductor. 
Blankets and feathers being nonconductors, 
bed is a place of comparative safety, pro- 
vided the bell-wires are not too near, which 
are almost always melted in houses struck 
by lightning. When out of doors, it is 
dangerous to take shelter under trees: the 
safest ‘situation is within some yards of 
them, and upon the dryest spot that can be. 
selected. 

The discharge of electricity in a thunder- 
storm is sometimes only from cloud to 
cloud; sometimes from the earth to the 
clouds; and sometimes from the clouds to 
the earth; as one or the other may be posi- 
tive or negative. When aqueous vapour is 
condensed, the clouds formed are usually 
more or less electrical ; and the earth below 
them being brought into an opposite state, 
by induction, a discharge takes place when 
the clouds approach within a certain dis- 
tance, constituting lightning; and the in- 


‘dulation of the air, produced by the dis- 


charge, is the cause of thunder, which is 
more or less intense, and of longer or 
shorter duration, according to the quantity 
of air acted upon, and the distance of the 
place, where the report is heard from the 
point of the discharge. It may not be un- 
interesting to give a further illustration of 
this idea. Electrical effects take place in no 
sensible time. It has been found that a dis- 
charge through a circuit of four miles is 
instantaneous; but sound moves at the rate 
of about twelve miles a minute. Now, 
suppose the lightning to pass through a . 
space of some miles, the explosion will be 
first heard from the point of the air agitated 
nearest to the spectator; it will gradually 
come from the more distant parts of the course 
of electricity, and last of all, will be heard 
from the remote extremity, and the different 
degrees of the agitation of the air, and like- 
wise the difference of the distance, will ac- 
count for the different intensities of the sound, 
and its apparent reverberations and changes. 
, In a violent thunder-storm, when the 
sound instantly succeeds the flash, the per- 
sons who witness the circumstance are in 
some danger; when the interval is a quarter 
of a minute, ‘they are secure. Am 

A variety of electrical apparatus has been 
devised to illustrate the operation of con- 
ductors for lightning, and the advantage of 
points over balls; the simplest consists of a 
model of a house having a conductor with 
a break in it, in which some inflammable 
matter should be placed; the lower end of 
the conductor should be communicated with 
the exterior of a charged Leyden phial, the 
knob of which. brought over its upper end, 
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will then represent a thunder cloud. If the 
conductor be pointed, it will be slowly dis- 
charged, if surmounted by a ball, there 
will be an explosion, and the combustibles 
probably inflamed. 

The coruscations of the Aurora borealis 
are also probably electrical, and much re- 
semble flashes of electric light traversing 
rarefied air. The water-spout may be re- 
ferred to the same source, and is probably 
the result of the operation of a weakly 
electrical cloud, at an inconsiderable eleva- 
tion above the sea, brought into an opposite 
electrical state: and the attraction of the 
lower part of the cloud, for the surface of 
the water, may be the immediate cause of 
this extraordinary phenomenon. 

In the gymnotus, or electric eel, and in 
the torpedo, or electric ray, are arrangements 
given to those remarkable animals for the 
purpose of defence, which certain forms of 
the Voltaic apparatus must resemble; for 
they consist of many alternations of dif- 
ferent substances. These electrical organs 
are much more abundantly supplied with 
nerves than any other part of the animal, 
and the too frequent use of them is suc- 
ceeded by debility and death. 

That arrangements of different organic 
substances are capable of producing elec- 
trical effects, has been shown by various 
experimentalists. If the hind legs of a 
frog be placed upon a glass plate, and the 
crural nerve dissected out of one made to 
communicate with another, it will be found 
on making occasional contacts with the re- 
maining crural nerve, that the limbs of the 
animal will be agitated at each contact. 
These circumstances have induced some 
physiologists to suppose, that electricity 
may be concerned in some of the most re- 
condite phenomena of vitality, and Dr. 
Wollaston, Sir E. Home, and myself, have 


made some experiments tending to confer 
* ductor, while upon the positive a spot of 


probability on this idea. 

We have as yet no plausible hypothesis 
concerning the cause of electrical phenomena, 
though the subject has engaged the attention 
of the most eminent philosophers of Europe. 
They have been by some, referred to the 
presence of a peculiar fluid existing in all 
matter, and exhibiting itself by the appear- 
ances which have been described wherever 
its equilibrium is disturbed, presenting ne- 
gative and positive electricity, when defici- 
ent, and when redundant. Others have 
plausibly argued for the presence of two 
fluids, distinct from each other. Others 
have considered the effects as referrible to 
peculiar exertions of the attractive powers of 
matter, and have regarded the existence of 
any distinct fluid, or form of matter, to be 
as unnecessary to the explanation of the 
phenomena, as it is in the question con- 
cerning the cause of gravitation. 

When the flame of a candle is placed 
between a positive and negative surface, it 
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is urged towards the latter; a circumstance 
which has been explained upon the suppo- 
sition of a current of electrical matter pass- 
ing from the positive to the negative pole ; 
indeed, it has been considered as demon- 
strating the existence of such a current of 
matter. But if the flame of phosphorus be 
substituted for that of a candle, ‘it takes an 
opposite direction; and instead of being 
attracted towards the negative, it bends to 
the positive surface. It has been shown that’ 
inflammable bodies are always attracted by 
negative surfaces, and acid bodies, and those 
in which the supporters of combustion pre- 
vail, are attracted by positive surfaces. 
Hence the flame of the candle throwing off 
carbon, is directed to the negative pole, 
while that of phosphorus forming acid 
matter goes to the positive, consistently with 
the ordinary laws of electro-chemical at- 
traction. 

There are other experiments opposed to 
the idea that electricity is a material sub- 
stance. If we discharge a Leyden phial 
through a quire of paper, the perforation is 
equally burred upon both sides, and not 
upon the negative side only, as would have 
been the case if any material body had gone 
through in that direction. The power 
seems to have come from the centre of the 
paper, as if one half of the quire had been 
attracted by the positive, and the other by 
the negative surface. 

When a pointed metallic wire is presented 
towards the conductor of the electrical 
machine, in a darkened room, a star of 
light is observed when the conductor is posi- 
tive, but a brush of light when it is nega- 
tive ; a circumstance which has been referred 
to the reception of the electric fluid in the 
one case, and its escape in the other. In 
the Voltaic discharge, the same appearances 
are evident upon the charcoal point, rays 
appearing to diverge from the negative con- 


bright light is perceptible. But these af- 
fections of light can scarcely be considered 
as indicating the omission, or reception of 
any specific form of matter. 

The efficacy of electricity in the cure of 
several diseases has been supported by many 
very respectable authorities, especially in 
paralytic diseases. It considerably augments 
the circulation of the blood, and excites"the 
action of the absorbents.”” — Brande’s Chem- 
istry. 

ELECTRO -MAGNETISM. The 
name given to a class of very interesting 
phenomena, first observed by Oersted, of 
Copenhagen, in the winter of 1819-20, and 
which have since received great illustration 
from the laboursof Ampére, Arago, Sir H. 
Davy, Wollaston, Faraday, de la Rive, and 
several other philosophers. The following is 
a short outline of the fundamental facts. 

Let the opposite poles of a voltaic battery 
be connected by a metallic wire, which may 
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be left of such length as to suffer its being . 


bent or turned in various directions. This 
is the conjunctive wire of Oersted. Let 
us suppose that the rectilinear portion of 
this wire is extended horizontally in the line 
of the magnetic meridian. If a freely sus- 
pended compass-needle be now introduced, 
with its centre under the conjunctive wire, 
the needle will instantly deviate from the 
magnetic meridian ; and it will decline to- 
wards the wesf, under that part of the con- 
junctive wire which is nearest the negative 


‘electric pole, or the copper end of the voltaic 


apparatus. The amount of this declination 
depends on the strength of the electricity, 
and the sensibility of the needle. Its mawi-~ 
mum is 90°. 

We may change the direction of the con- 


junctive wire, out of the magnetic meridian, 


towards the east or the west, provided it 
remains above the needle, and parallel to its 
plane, without any change in the above 
result, except that of its amount. 
platinum, gold, silver, brass, and iron, may 
be equally employed; nor does the effect 
cease though the electric circuit be partially 
formed by water. The effect of the con- 


junctive wire takes place across plates of 


glass, metal, wood, water, resin, pottery, 
and stone. 

If the conjunctive wire be disposed 
horizontally beneath the needle, the effects 
are of the same nature as those which occur 
when it is above it; but they operate in an 
inverse direction ; that is to say, the pole of 
the needle under which is placed the portion 
of the conjunctive wire which receives the 
negative electricity of the apparatus, declines 
in that case towards the east. 

To remember these results more readily, 
we may employ the following proposition: 
The pole ABovE which the negative electricity 
enters, declines towards the west; but if it 
enters BENEATH it, the needle declines towards 
the EAST. 

_ If the conjunctive wire (always supposed 
horizontal) is slowly turned about, so as to 
form a gradually increasing angle with the 
magnetic® meridian, the declination of the 
needle increases, if the movement of the 
wire be towards the line of position of the 
disturbed needle ; it diminishes, on the con- 
trary, if it recede from its position. 

_ When the conjunctive wire is stretched 
along-side of the needle ‘in the same 
horizontal plane, it occasions no declination 
either to the east or west; but it causes it 
merely to incline in a vertical line, so that 
the pole adjoining the negative influence of 
the pile on. the wire dips when the wire is 
on its west side, and rises when it is on the 
east. 

If we stretch the conjunctive wire, either 
above or beneath the needle, in a plane per- 
pendicular to the magnetic meridian, it re- 
mains at rest, unless the wire be very near 
the pole of the needle; for, in this case, it 
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rises when the entrance takes place by the 
west, part of the wire, and sinks when it 
takes place by the east part. 

_ When we dispose the conjunctive wire in 
a vertical line opposite the pole of the 
needle, and make the upper extremity of 
the wire receive the electricity of the ne- 
gative end of the battery, the pole of the 
needle moves towards the east; but if. we 
place the wire opposite a point betwixt the 
pole and the middle of the needle, it moves 
to the west. The phenomena are presented 
in an inverse order, when the upper ex- 


tremity of the conjunctive wire receives the 


electricity of the positive side of the appa- 
ratus. 

It appears from the preceding facts, says. 
Oersted, that the electric conflict (action) is 
not enclosed within the conducting wire, but 
that it has a pretty extensive sphere of 
activity round it. We may also conclude 
from the observations, that this conflict acts. 
by revolution ; for without this supposition 
we could not comprehend how the same 
portion of the conjunctive wire, which, 
placed beneath the magnetic pole, carries the 
needle towards the east, when it is placed 
above this pole, should carry it towards the 
west. But such isthe nature of the circular 
action, that the movements which it produces 
take place in directions precisely contrary to. 
the two extremities of the same diameter. 
It appears also, that the circular movement, 
combined with a progressive movement in 
the direction of the length of the conjunctive 
wire, ought to form a kind of action, which 
operates spirally around this wire as an axis. 
For further information, Faraday’s able 
and original paper, in the Journal of Science, 
may be consulted ; as also Ampeére’s several 
ingenious memoirs in the Annales de Chi- 
mie et de Physique. 

ELECTRO’DES. (From 7Aex/pov, am- 
ber.) An epithet for intestinal faeces which 
shine like amber. 

ELECTROMETER. (From. nAexipov, 
and werpoy, ameasure.) See Electricity. 

ELECTROSCOPE. (From «Aexipor, 
and oKomew, to see.) See Electricity. 

ELE’CTRUM. EdAexipov. Amber. 

.ELecrruM MINERALE. ‘The tincture of 
metals. It is made of tin and copper, to 
which some add gold, and double its quan- 
tity of martial regulus of antimony melted 
together ; from these there results a metallic 
mass, to which some chemists have given 
the name of electrum minerale. ‘This mass 
is powdered and detonated with nitre and 
charcoal to a kind of scoria; it is powdered 
again whilst hot, and then digested in spirit 
of wine, whence a tincture is obtained of a 
fine red colour. 

ELECTUA’RIUM. Anelectuary. The 
London Pharmacopeeia refers those articles 
which were formerly called electuaries to 
confections. See Confectio. 

ELEcTUARIUM ANTIMONIL IX. Electuarié 
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senne, Zj; guaiaci gummi, hydrargyri cum 
sulphure, antimonii ppti. sing. ss; syrupi 
simplicis q.s. misce. Of. this electuary, 
from a drachm to about two drachms is given 
twice a day, in those cutaneous diseases 
which go under the general name of scorbu- 
tic. It is usually accompanied with the 
decoctions of elm bark or sarsaparilla. 
Execruarium cass1z. See Confectio 


cassia. 
Execruarium carecuu. Confectio Ja- 
ponica, Electuary of catechu, commonly 


called Japonic confection. Take of mimo- 
sa catechu, four ounces; kino, three ounces ; 
cinnamon, nutmeg, each one ounce ; opium 
diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish- 
white wine one drachm anda half; syrup of 
red_roses boiled to the consistence of honey, 
two pounds and a quarter. Reduce the 
solids to powder, and, having mixed them 
with the opium and syrup, make them into 
an electuary. A very useful astringent, 
and perhaps the most efficacious way of 
giving the catechu to advantage. ‘Ten scru- 
ples of this electuary contain one grain of 
opium. 

ELEcTUARIUM CINCHONE CUM WNATRO. 
Kx, natri ppti. 3jj; pulveris cinchone unc. : 
mucilaginis gummi arabici q.s. misce. In 
this composition mucilage is preferred to 
syrup on account of its covering the taste 
of the bark much more advantageously. It 
should, for this purpose, however, be made 
thin, otherwise it will increase the bulk of 
the electuary too much. 

This remedy will be found an excellent 
substitute for the burnt sponge, the powers 
of which as a remedy in scrophula, are 
known solely to depend on the proportion of 
natron contained in it. The dose is two 
drachms, twice or thrice a day. 

ELECTUARIUM OPIATUM. 
opil. 

Exenrspuacos. (From edcarZw, to dis- 
tort, and opaxos, sage: so named from the 
spiral coiling of its leaves and branches.) A 
species of sage. ’ 

ELEMENT. Radical. First princi- 
ples. A substance which can no further be 
divided or decomposed by chemical analysis. 

E’/LEMI. (It is said this is the Ethio- 
pian name.) Gum elemi. ‘The parent 
plant of this resin is supposed to be an 
amyris. See Amyris elemifera. — 

Exen’c1. <A tree of Malabar, which is 
said to possess cordial and carminative pro- 
perties. 

ELEOCHRY’SUM. (From nAvws, the 
sun, and xpugos, gold: so called from its 
gold-like, or shining yellow appearance. ) 
Goldilocks. - See’ Gnaphaliwm stechas. . 

‘ELEOSELI/NUM. (From «dos, a lake, 
and oeAivoy, parsley.) See Apiuwm. 

ELEPHA‘/NTIA. (From edepas, an, 
elephant: so called from the great enlarge- 
ment of the body in this disorder.) — See 
Elephantiasis. 


See Confectio 
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i. Erepwantta anazum. In Dr. Cullen’s 
Nosology itis synonymous with elephantiasis. 
The term is, however, occasionally confined 
to this disease when it affects the feet. i 

ELEPHANTIASIS. (From «Acdas, 
an elephant: so named from the legs of 
people affected with this disorder growing 
scaly, rough, and wonderfully large, at an 
advanced period, like the legs of an elephant.) 
Elephas ; Elephantia; Lazari morbus vel 
malum; Pheniceus nyrbus. A disease 
that attacks the whole body, but mostly 
affects the feet, which appear somewhat like 
those of the elephant. It is known by the 
skin being thick, rough, wrinkly, unctuous, 
and void of hair, and mostly without the 
sense of feeling. It is said to be contagious. 
Cullen makes it a genus of disease in the 
class Cacherie, and order Impetigines. 

Elephantiasis has generally been supposed 
to arise in consequence of some slight attack 
of fever, on the cessation of which the mor- 
bid matter falls on the leg, and occasions 
a distention and tumefaction of the limb, 
which is afterwards overspread with uneven 
lumps, and deep fissures. By some au- 
thors it has been considered as a species of 
leprosy ; but it often subsists for many years 
without being accompanied with any of the 
symptoms which characterise that disease. 

It sometimes comes on gradually, without 
much previous~ indisposition; but more 
generally, the person is seized with a cold- 
ness and shivering, pains in the head, back, 
and loins, and some degree of nausea. A 
slight fever then ensues, and a severe pain 
is felt in one of the inguinal glands, which, 
after a short time, becomes hard, swelled, 
and inflamed. No suppuration, however, 
ensues; but a red streak may be observed 
running down the thigh from the swelled 
gland to the leg. As the inflammation in- 
creases in all the parts, the fever gradually 
abates, and perhaps, after two or three days’ 
continuance, goes off... It, however, returns 
again at uncertain ‘periods, leaving the leg 
greatly swelled with varicose turgid veins, 
the skin rough and rugged, and a thickened 
membrana cellulosa. Scales appear also on 
the surface, which do not fall off, but are 
enlarged by the increasing thickness of the 
membranes; uneven lumps, with deep fis- 
sures, are formed, and the leg and foot 
become at last of an enormous size. 

A person may labour under this disease 
many years, without finding much alteration 
in the general health, except during the 
continuance of the attacks; and perhaps the 
chief inconvenience he will experience is the 
enormous bulky leg which he drags about 
with him. The incumbrance has, indeed, 
induced many who have laboured under this 
disease to submit to an amputation ; but 
the operation seldom proves a radical cure, 
as the other leg frequently becomes af- 
fected. . 

Hilary observes, that he never saw both 
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legs swelled at the same time. Instances 
where they have alike acquired a frightful 
and prodigious size, have, however, fre- 
quently fallen under the observation of other 
physicians. 

ELerHaNTINuM EMpLasTRUM. A plaster 
described by Oribasius. Celsus describes 
one of the same name, but very different in 
qualities. 

E/LEPHAS. (EaAegas, the elephant. ) 

1. The name of an animal. 

2. The name of a disease of the skin. See 
Elephantiasis. 

3. Aqua fortis was so called in some old 
chemical books. 

Exre’rsna. . An old term for black lead. 

Exr’smatis. An old term for burnt lead. 

Exe’rrart primum. The trueamomum. 
See Elettaria cardamomum. 

ELETTA/RIA. (From elettari.) The 
name of a new genus of plants formed by 
Dr. Maton, to which the lesser cardamom 


is referred. Class, Monandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 
EvLerrarRiA CARDAMOMUM. Cardamo- 


mum minus. Lesser or officinal cardamom. 
Amomum repens; or le cardamome de la 
cite de Malabar, of Sonnerat. Eletiaria 
cardamomum, of Maton, in Act. Soc. Lin. 
The seeds of this plant are imported in their 
capsules or husks, by which they are pre- 
served, for they soon lose a part of their 
flavour when freed from this covering. On 
being chewed, they impart a glowing aro- 
matic warmth, and grateful pungency ; they 
are supposed gently to stimulate the 
stomach, and prove cordial, carminative, 
and antispasmodic, but without that irri- 
tation and heat which many of the other spicy 
aromatics are apt to produce. Simple and 
compound spirituous tinctures are prepared 
from them, and they are ordered as a spicy 
ingredient in many of the officinal compo- 
sitions. 


ELEUTHE’RIA. See Croton casca- 


rilla. 
Exeva’tio. (From elevo, to lift up.) 
Elevation. Sublimation. 


ELEVA’TOR. (From elevo, to lift up.) 

1. A muscle is so called, the office of which 
is to lift up the part to which it is attached. 

2. A chirurgical instrument, elevatorium, 
with which surgeons raise any depressed 
‘portion of bone, but chiefly those of the 
cranium. 

ELEVATOR LABIL INFERIORIS PROPRIUS. 
See Levator labii inferioris. 

ELEVATOR LABIL SUPERIORIS PROPRIUS. 
See Levator labii superioris aleque nasi. 

Exevator LAsiornuM. See Levator an- 
guli oris. 

ELevaToR NASI ALARUM. 
labit superioris aleque nasi. 

Exevatror ocurt. See Rectus superior 
ocult. 

ELEVATOR PALPEBRA SUPERIORIS. 
Levator palpebre superioris, _ 


See Levator 


See. 
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ELEVATOR SCAPULR. 
pule. 

ELEVATO’RIUM. (From elevo, to 
lift up.) An instrument to raise a depres- 
sion in the skull. 

Exr'zanum. See Juniperus lycia. 

ELICHRY’SUM. (From yAuws, the sun, 
and xpvoos, gold ; so called from its gold- 
like, or shining yellow appearance.) See 
Gnaphalium stechas. 

Exrprion. Mastich. 
brass. 

ELI’GMA. A linctus. 

ELIOSELIY’NUM. See Eleeselinum. 

ELIPTICUS.  Eliptic. Applied to 
leaves and receptacles, which are of a some- 
what oval form, but broader at each end ; as 
in the leaf of the Convallaria majalis, and 
the receptacle of the Dorstenia drakenia. 

ELIQUATION, An operation by 
means of which a more fusible substance is 
separated from another, which is less fusible. 
It consists in the application of a degree of 
heat, sufficient to fuse the former, but not 
the latter. 

ELITHROI’DES. The vaginal coat 
of the testicle. | See Elythroides and Testis. 

| Exrxa’ti0o. (From elixo, to boil.) The 
act of seething, or boiling. 

ELIXIR. (Fromelekser, an Arabic word, 
signifying quintessence.) A term formerly 
applied to many preparations similar to com- 
pound tinctures. It is now very little 
employed, 

Elixir of health. Llixir salutis. A term 
formerly applied to tincture of senna. 

E1ixir PAREGORICUM. See Tinctura 
camphore composita. 

Evixir pRoprieratis. A_ preparation 
like the compound tincture of aloes. 

Exvrxir sacrum. A tincture of rhubarb 
and aloes. 

Exvixir satutis. See Tinctura senna. 

ELiIxin =STOMACHICUM. See Tinctura 
gentiane composita. 

Exixiva‘tio. (From elizo, to boil, or from 
lixivium, lye.) The extraction of a fixed 
salt from vegetables, by an affusion of water. 
See Liziviation. 

ELLAGIC ACID. (Acidum ellagicum ; 
so named by Braconnot, by reversing the 
word galle.) The deposit which forms in 
infusion of nut galls left to itself, is not 
composed solely of gallic acid and a matter 
which colours it. It contains besides a little 
gallate and sulphate of lime, and a new acid, 
which was pointed out for the first time by 
Chevreuil in 1815, an acid on which 
Braconnot made observations in 1818, and 
which he proposed to call acid ellagic, from 
the word gaille reversed. Probably this acid 
does not exist ready formed in nut-galls. 
Tt is insoluble; and carrying down with it 
the greater part of the gallic acid, forms the 
yellowish crystalline deposit. But boiling 
water removes the gallic acid from the 
ellagic ; whence the means of separating 
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them from one another. 
de Phys. ix. 181. 


Ann. de Chim. et 


Ettezorum. See Helleborus and Vera- 
trum. 
ELM. See Ulmus. 


Elm-leaved sumach. See Rhus coriaria. 

ELMI’NTHES. (From e:Aew, to in- 
volve, from its contortions.) A worm. 

ELO’DES. (From «dos, a swamp.) A 
term given to a sweating fever, from its 
great moisture. 

Exonea’tio. (From elongo, to lengthen 
out.) An imperfect luxation, where the 
ligament is only lengthened, and the bone 
not put out of its socket. 

ELOY, Nicnoras Francis Josuru, was 
born at Mons, in 1714, and died in 1788, 
having practised as a physician with great 
ability and humanity, He had the honour 
of attending Prince Charles of Lorraine. 
He was a man of extensive learning, and, 
notwithstanding his professional avocations, 
was author of several publications. The 
principal of these, an Historical Medical 
Dictionary, was originally in two octavo 
volumes; but in 1778, it appeared greatly 
improved and enlarged in four volumes 
quarto. An Introduction to Midwifery; a 
Memoir on Dysentery; Reflections on the 
Use of Tea; and a Medico-Political Tract 
on Coffee; were likewise written by this 
author. The latter work procured him the 
reward of a superb snuff-box from the 
estates of Hainault, inscribed ‘* Ex dono 
Patriz.”’‘ 

ELUTRIATION. (Elutriatio; from 
elutrio, to.cleanse.) Washing. It is the 
pouring a liquor out of one vessel into an- 
other, in order to separate the lighter earthy 
parts, which are carried away while the 
heavier metallic parts subside to the bottom. 

ELU’VIES. (From e/uo, to wash out.) 
The effluvium from a swampy place. Also 
the humour discharged in fluor albus. 

Exvuxa’r10. (From eluro, to put out of 
joint.) A luxation, or dislocation. 

ELYMAGRO‘STIS. (From cavuos, 
the herb panic, and aypwsis, wild.) Wild 

anic. 

ELYMUS. FEaAvpos. The herb panic, 
or panicum of Dioscorides, but now the 
name of a new genus of grasses, in the 
Linnzan system. 

ELYOT, Sir Tuomas, was born of a 
good family in Suffolk, about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. After studying 
at Oxford, and improving himself by tra- 
velling, he was introduced at court; and 
Henry VIII. conferred upon him the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and employed him in 
several embassies. He distinguished him- 
self in various branches of learning, as well 
as by patronising learned men; and was 
generally beloved by his cotemporaries for 
his virtues and accomplishments, He died 
in 1546, and was buried in Cambridge. 
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shire, of which he had been sheriff. Among 
other studies, he was partial to medicine, 
and made himself master of the ancient 
authors on that subject, though he never 
exercised the profession. He published a’ 
work about the year 1541, called “ The 
Castell of Health,’ which was much 
admired, even by some of the faculty: in 
this he is a strong advocate for temperance, 
especially in sexual pleasures. He also 
notices, that catarrhs were much more com- 
mon than they had been forty years before ; 
which he ascribes chiefly to free living, and 
keeping the head too much covered. He 
also wrote and translated several other works, 
but not on medical subjects. - 

ELYTROCE’LE. (From eavutpoy, the 
vagina, and kAy, atumour.) A hernia in 
the vagina. See Hernia vaginalis. 

ELYTROIVDES.  (L£lytroides; from 
eAvTpov, a sheath, and eidos, form.) Like 
asheath, The tunica vaginalis is so called 
by some writers, because it includes the tes- 
tis like a sheath. 

ELY’TRON. (From eAve, to involve. ) 
The vagina, A sheath. ‘The membranes 
which involve the spinal marrow are called 
eAvipa. 

EMACIATION. Sce <Atrophia and 
Marasmus. 

Emareina‘ti0. (From emargino, to 
cleanse the edges.) The cleansing of the 
edges of wounds from scurf and filth. 

EMARGINATUS. Emarginate, nick- 
ed, that is, having a small acute notch at the 
summit ; as the leaf of the bladder senna, 
Colutea arborescens, the petals of the Alliwm 
roseum, and Agrostema flos jovis. 

EMASCULA’TUS. (From emasculo, 
to render impotent.) Having the testicles 
in the belly, and not fallen into the scrotum. 

Emea/mma. (From euSarlw, to emerge 
in.) A medicated pickle to dip the food 
in, ° 

E’mzorz. (From eu6aAAw, to put in.) 
The setting of a dislocated bone. 

E’/MBOLUM. (From euBarddw, to cast 
out ; so named because it ejects the semen. ) 
The penis. 

Emprroma. (From euépexw, to make 
wet.) A fluid application to any part of 
the body. 

EMBROCA’TIO. (From euépexw, to 
moisten or soak in.) Embroche. An em- 
brocation. A fluid application to ‘rub any 
part of the body with. Many use the term, 
however, as synonymous with liniment. 
The following embrocations are in general 
use. 

Emsrocatio atuminis, Jk, Aluminis 
3jj- Aceti, spiritus vinosi tenuloris, sing. 
tbss. For chilblains and diseased joints. 

Emsrocatio amMMonNIa. kK. Embroca- 
tionis ammoniz acetatis 3jj. Aquze ammo- 
niz pure 3jj. For sprains and bruises. 

EMBROCATIO AMMONIA aceErTaris. Ix. 
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Aquex ammoniz acetate. Solutionis sapo- 
nis sing. 3)M. For bruises with inflam- 
mation. 

EMsROCATIO AMMONIA ACETATIS CAM- 
PHORATA. 
phora, aque ammoniz ‘acetate sing. 3j. 
-Aque ammoniz pure 3ss. For sprains and 
bruises. It is also frequently applied to 
disperse chilblains which have not suppu- 
rated. It is said to be the same as Steer’s 
opodeldoc. 

EMBROCATIO CANTHARIDIS CUM CAM- 
pHora. Ix. Tinct. cantharidis. Spiritus 
camphore sing. 3j] M. This may be used 
in any case in which the object is. to sti- 
mulate the skin. The absorption of can- 
tharides, however, may bring .on a stran- 


guary. 
E’mprocur. See Lmbrocatio. 
E/MBRYO. (From epxépuw, to bud 
forth.) 1. The germ of a plant; called by 
Linnezus the corculum. See Corculum and 
Cotyledon. 


2. The fetus in utero is so called before 
the fifth month of pregnancy, because its 
growth resembles that of the budding of a 
plant. 

Emeryoruta’stes. (From euépvov, the 
foetus, and @Aaw, to break.) Embryorectes. 
A crotchet or instrument for breaking the 
bones of a dead foetus to promote its deli- 
very. 

EMBRYO’TOMY. (Embryotomia ; 
from eu6pvoy, a foetus, and Teuyw, to 
cut.) The separating of any part of the 
foetus whilst in utero, to extract it. 

Emsryv'ious. (From eu€puoy, a foetus, 
and eAkw, todraw.) A blunt hook or for- 
ceps, for drawing the child from the womb. 

EMERALD. A beautiful genus of 
minerals, which contains two species. 

1. Zhe prismatic emerald, Euclase of 
Haiiy. This is of a green and sky-blue 
colour, and is found in Peru and Brazil. 

2. Rhomboidal emerald, of which there 
are two sub species, the precious emerald and 
the beryl. The first is well-known by its 
emerald green colour. The most beauti- 
ful emeralds come from Peru. Asa gem, 
it is valued next to ruby. 

EMERSUS. (From emergo, to rise up 
-or appear out of the water.) Raised 
above the water, as the upper leaves accom- 
panying the flowers of the Meriophyllum ver- 
ticillatum, while its lower ones are demersa. 

E’mervus. Scorpion senna. A laxative. 

EMERY. A sub-species of rhomboidal 
corundum, found in quantities in the isle of 
Naxor, and at Smyrna. Its fine powder, 
which is used for polishing hard, minerals 
and metals, is made by trituration and 
elutriation. 

EMESIA. (From euew, to vomit.) 
Emesma; Emesis. ‘The act of vomiting. 
Medicines which cause vomiting. 

EME’TIC. (Emeticus; from euew, to 


Ix. Solutionis saponis cum cam-— 
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vomit.) That which is capable of exciting 
vomiting, independently of any effect arising 
from the mere quantity of matter intro- 


‘duced into the stomach, or of any nauseous 


taste or flavour. 

The susceptibility of vomiting is very 
different in different individuals, and is 
often considerably varied by disease. 

Emetics are employed in many diseases. 

When any morbid affection depends upon, 
or is connected with, over-distention of the 
stomach, or the presence of acrid, indiges- 
tible matters, vomiting gives speedy relief. 
Hence its utility in impaired appetite, aci- 
dity in the. stomach, in intoxication, and 
where poisons have been swallowed. 

From the pressure of the abdominal vis- 
cera in vomiting, emetics have been consi- 
dered as serviceable in jaundice, arising 
from biliary calculi obstructing the ducts. 

The expectorant power of emetics, and 
their utility in catarrh and phthisis, have 
been ascribed to a similar pressure extended 
to the thoracic viscera. 

In the different varieties of febrile affec- 
tions, much advantage is derived from 


‘exciting vomiting, especially in the very 


commencement of the disease. In high 
inflammatory fever it is considered as dan- 
gerous, and in the advanced stage of typhus 
it is prejudicial. 

Emetics given in such doses, as only to 
excite nausea, have been found useful in re- 
straining hemorrhage. 

Different species of dropsy have been 
cured by vomiting, from its having excited 
absorption. To the same effect, perhaps, is 
owing the dispersion of swelled testicle, 
bubo, and other swellings, which has occa- 
sionally resulted from this operation. 

The operation of vomiting is dangerous, 
or hurtful, in the following cases: where 
there is determination of the blood to the 
head, especially in plethoric habits; in vis- 
ceral inflammation ; in the advanced stage 
of pregnancy; in hernia and_prolapsus 
uteri; and wherever there exists extreme 
general debility. The frequent use of eme- 
tics weakens the tone of the stomach. An 
emetic should always be administered in the 
fluid form. Its operation may be promoted 
by drinking any tepid diluent, or bitter in- 
fusion. 

The individual emetics may be arranged 
under two heads, those derived from the 
vegetable, and those from the mineral 
kingdom. From the vegetable kingdom 
are numbered ipecacuanha, scilla maritima, 
anthemis nobilis, sinapis alba, asarum Eu- 
rope2um, nicotiana tabacum. From the 
mineral kingdom, antimony, the sulphates 
of zinc and copper, and the subacetate of 
copper. ‘To these may be added ammonia 
and its hydro-sulphuret. 

EMETIN. © Emetine. Digest ipeca- 
cuan root, first in ether and then in alkohol. 
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Evaporate the alkoholic infusion to dryness, 
redissolve in water, and:drop in acetate of 
lead.. Wash the precipitate, and then dif- 
fusing it in water, decompose by @ current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Sulphuret 
of lead falls to the bottom, and the emetin 
remains in solution. By evaporating the 
water, this substance is obtained pure. 

Emetin forms transparent brownish-red 
scales. It has no smell, but a bitter acrid 
taste. At a heat somewhat above that of 
boiling water, it is resclved into carbonic 
acid, oil, and vinegar. It affords no am- 
monia. It is soluble both in water and 
alkohol, but not in ether ; and uncrystalli- 
sable. It is precipitated by protonitrate of 
mercury and corrosive sublimate, but not 
by tartar emetic. Half a grain of emetin 
acts as a powerful emetic, followed by sleep ; 
six grains vomit violently, and produce 
stupor and death. The lungs and intes- 
tines are inflamed.’’— Pelletizr and Magendie. 
. Emetine. See Emetin. 

- EMETOCATHA/RTICUS. (From 
€ew, to vomit, and Kadaipw, topurge.) Pur- 
ging both by vomit and stool. 

SEMINE'NTIA QUADRIGEMINE. 
See Tubercula guadrigemina. 

- EMMENAGOGUE. (Emmenagogus ; 
from e“unvia, the menses, and aya, to move. ) 
Whatever possesses the power of promoting 
that monthly discharge by the uterus, which, 
from a law of the animal economy, should 
take place in certain conditions of the female 
system. ‘The articles belonging to this class 
may be referred to four orders ; — 

_ 1. Stimulating emmenagogues, as hydrar- 
gyrine.and antimonial preparations, which are 
principally adapted for the young, and those 
with peculiar insensibility of the uterus. 

» 2. STrritating emmenagogues, as aloes, 
savine, and Spanish flies: these are to be 
preferred in torpid and chlorotic habits. 

3. Tonic emmenagogues, as ferruginous 
preparations, cold bath, and evercise, evhiich 
are advantageously selected for the lax and 
phlegmatic. 

4.. Antispasmodic: emmenagogues, as asa- 
fetida; castor, and pediluvia : the constitu- 
tions to which these are more especially 
suited are the delicate, the weak, and the 
irritable. 


EMME’NIA.. (From ey, in, and pny, 
a month. ) The menstrual flux. 
EMO’LLIENT.  (£molliens; from 


emollio, to soften.) - Possessing the power 
of relaxing the living and animal fibre, with- 
out producing that effect from any mecha- 
nical action. The different articles belonging 
to:this class of medicines may be compre- 
hended. under the following orders : — 

. 12 Humectant emollients, 4s warm water, 
and. tepid vapours, which are fitted for the 
robust and those in the prime of life.’ 

» 2.. Relaxing emollients, as althea, malva, 
&c... These may be employed in all consti- 
tutions, while. at the same time they do not 
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claim a preference to others from —_ parti- 
cular habit of body. 

3. Lubricating emollients, as bland oils, 
fat, and lard. ‘The same observation will 


“hold of. this order as was made of the last- 


mentioned. 

4, Atonic emollients, as opium and pedi- 
luvia. These are applicable to any consti- 
tution, but are to be preferred in_ habits 
where the effects of this class are ae aaa 
over the system in general. 

EMPATHEMA. (‘Euzraéns; from 
mabnua, passio, affeciio.) Ungovernable 
passion, A genus of disease’ in Good’s 
Nosology. Class, Neurotica; Order, 
Phrenica. 

It has three species, Empatheme eutoni- 
cum, atonicum, insane, and innumerable 
varieties. 

Emrrrria. (From ey, and weipw, to en- 
deavour.) Professional experience. 

Emrxero Menus. (From eudepa, to bear.) 
Urine, or other substances which have a sedi- 
ment, 

EMPHLYSIS. (From eu;in,and phuets; 
a vesicular tumour or eruption.) The name 
of a genus, ichorous exanthem, of \Good’s' 


Nosology, which includes six species: Em- 

phlysis miliaria ; Aphtha ; Vaccinia ; . Vari- 

cella; Pemphigus ; Erysipelas. 
Empuracrica. (From eudpariw, to ob- 


struct.) Medicines which, applied. to the 
skin, shut up the pores. 

EMPHYMA. This term, applied by 
Good to a genus of disease, Class, Hccritica ; 
Order, Mesotica, of his arrangement, im- 
ports (in contradiction to Phyma, which, 
in his system, is limited to cutaneous: tu- 
mours, accompanied with inflammation,) a 
tumour originating below the integumenis, 
and unaccompanied with inflammation, at 
least in its commencement. It embraces 
three species, viz. Lmphyma sarcoma ;. En- 
cystis ; Exostosis. 

EMPHYSE’MA. (Emphysema, atis. n. ; 
from eudvoaw, to inflate.) See Pnewma- 
tosis. 

EMPIRIC. (Empiricus. | Eumerpiros ; 
from ev, in, and weipo, experience.) One 
who practises the healing art upon experience, 
and not theory. This is the true meaning 
of the word empiric; but it is now applied, 
in a very opposite sense, to those who de- 
viate from the: line of conduct pursued. by 
scientific and regular practitioners, and vend. 
nostrums, or sound theirown praise in thes 
public papers. 
* Empra’stica. (From euthacde, ‘a ob- 
struct.) | Medicines which, ‘spread Opens ine 
skin, stop the pores. 

EMPLA’STRUM. (Emplastrum, 1. ne; 
from eumAacow, to spread upon.) A’ plaster. 
Plasters are composed* of unctuous sub- 
stances, united either to powders or metallic 
oxides, &c. They ought to-be of sucha 
consistence as not to stick to the fingers 
when cold, but to: become soft, so:as to be 
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spread out in a moderate degree of heat, and 
in that of the human body, to continue tena- 
cious enough to adhere to theskin. They owe 
their consistence either to metallic oxides, 
especially those of lead, or to wax, resin, 
&e. They are usually kept in rolls wrapped 
in paper, and spread, when wanted for use, 
upon thin leather; if the plaster be not of 
itself sufficiently adhesive, it is to be sur- 
rounded at its margin by a boundary of resin 
plaster. 

- Emptastrum ammoniaci. Take of pu- 
rified ammoniacum, five ounces; acetic acid, 
half a pint. Dissolve the ammoniacum in 
the acid, then evaporate the liquor in an 
iron vessel, by means of a water-bath, con- 
stantly stirring it, until it acquires a proper 
consistence. This plaster is now first intro- 
duced into the London Pharmacopeeia; it 
adheres well to the skin, without irritating it, 
and without producing inconyenience by 
its smell. 

EmpbastRUM AMMONIACI CUM HYDRAR- 
cyro. Take of purified ammoniacum, a 
pound; purified mercury, three ounces ; 
sulphuretted oil, a fluid drachm, Rub the 
mercury with the sulphurated oil until the 
globules disappear ; then add by degrees the 
ammoniacum, previously melted, and mix 
the whole together. This composition is 
said to possess resolvent virtues; and the 
plaster is recommended with this view to be 
applied to nodes, tophs, indurated glands, 
and tumours. 

EmriastruM Asararipa. Lmplastrum 
antihystericum. Plaster of asafcetida. Take 
of plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, 
asafcetida, each two parts: galbanum, yel- 
low wax, each one part. This plaster is said 
to possess anodyne and antispasmodic virtues. 
It is, therefore, occasionally directed to be 
applied to the umbilical region in hysterical 
cases. 

EmpLastTRUM CANTHARIDIS. Blistering- 
fly plaster. Emplastrum vesicatorium. Take 
of blistering flies, in very fine powder, a 
pound; wax plaster, a pound and a half; 
prepared fat, a pound. Having melted the 
plaster and fat together, and removed them 
from the fire, a little before they become 
solid sprinkle in the blistering flies, and mix 
the whole together. See Blister and Can- 
tharis. y 

EmevastrumM cer. Wax plaster. Em- 
plastrum attrahens. ‘Take of yellow wax, 
prepared suet, of each three pounds ; yellow 
resin, a pound. Melt them together and 
strain. This is a gently-drawing prepara- 
tion, calculated to promote a moderate dis- 
charge from the blistered surface, with which 
intention it is mostly used. Where the 
stronger preparations irritate, this will be 
found in general to agree, 

Emrriastrum cumini. Cumin: plaster. 
Take of cumin-seeds, caraway-seeds, bay~- 
berries, of cach three ounces; dried pitch, 
three pounds; yellow was,° three ounces. 


stomach, expels flatulency. 
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Having melted the dried pitch and wax 
together, add the remaining articles pre- 
viously powdered, and mix. A warm sto- 
machic plaster, which, when applied to the 
To indolent 
scrofulous tumours, where the object is to 
promote suppuration, this is an efficacious 
plaster. 

EMePnastRUM GALBANI COMPOSITUM. 
Compound Galbanum plaster, formerly 
called emplastrum lithargyri compositum and 
diachylon magnum cum gummi. Take of 
galbanum gum resin purified, eight ounces; 
lead plaster, three pounds; common. tur- 
pentine, ten drachms; resin of the spruce 
fir, three ounces. Having melted the galba- 
num gum resin with the turpentine, mix in 
first the powdered resin of the spruce fir,. 
and then the lead plaster, previously melted 
by a slow fire, and mix the whole. This 
plaster is used as a warm digestive and 
suppurative, calculated to promote ma-= 
turation of indolent or scirrhous tumours, 
and to allay the pains of sciatica, arthrodynia, 
&e. 

EMPLASTRUM ifypRaRGyRI. Mercurial 
plaster. Emplastrum lithargyri cam hydrar- 
gyro. Take of purified mercury, three 
ounces ; sulphurated oil, a* fluid drachm ; 
lead plaster, a pound. Rub the mercury 
with the sulphurated oil, until the globules 
disappear ; then add by degrees the lead 
plaster, melted, and mix the whole. 

EXMPLASTRUM LADANI ComvosiruM. Take 
of soft labdanum, three ounces: of frankin- 
cense, one ounce ; cinnamon and expressed 
oil of mace, each half an ounce; essential 
oil of mint, one drachm: add to. the frank- 
incense, melted first, the labdanum a little 
heated, till it becomnes soft, and then the 
oil of mace ; afterwards mixin the cinnamon 
with the oil of mint, and beat them together 
into a mass, in a warm mortar, and keep it 
in a vessel well closed. This may be used 
with the same intentions as the cumin-plas- 
ter, to which it is in ne way superior, 
though composed of more expensive mate- 
rials. Formerly, it was considered as a 
very elegant stomach plaster, but is now 
disused. 

EXMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRIL 
trum plumbi. . 

EXMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRE COMPOSITUM. 
Seé Emplastrum Galbani compositum. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI CUM RESINA. 
See Hmplastrum resine. 

EMrLastRUM LYTT&, 
cantharidis. 

EmeiastruM ori. Plaster of opium. 
Take of hard opium, powdered, half an 
ounce ; resin of the spruce fir, powdered, 
three ounces; lead plaster, a pound. 
Having melted the plaster, mix in the resin 
of the spruce fir, and opium, and mix the 
whole. Opium is said to produce some- 
what, though in a smaller degree, its specific 
effect when applied externally. 


See Emplas- 


See Emplastrum 
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Empiastrum ricis composirum. Com- 
- pound pitch plaster. . Emplastrum picis Bur- 
gundice. Take of dried pitch, two pounds ; 
resin of spruce fir, a pound; yellow resin, 
yellow wax, of each four ounces ; expressed 
oil of nutmegs, an ounce. Having melted 
together the pitch, resin, and wax, add first 
the resin of the spruce fir, then the oil of 
nutmegs, and mix the whole together. 
From the slight degree of redness this sti- 
mulating application produces, it is adapted 
to gently irritate the skin, and thus relieve 
rheumatic pains. Applied to the temples, 
it is sometimes of use in pains of the 
head. | 

Emenastrum pitumet. Lead plaster. 
Emplastrum lithargyri ; Emplastriim com- 
mune; Diachylon simplex. ‘Take of semi- 
vitreous oxide of lead, in very fine powder, 
five pounds; olive oil, a gallon ; water, two 
pints. Boil them with a slow fire, con- 
stantly stirring until the oil and litharge 
unite, so as to forma plaster. Excoriations 
of the skin, slight burns, and the like, may 
be covered with this plaster: but it is in 
more general use, as a defensive, where the 
skin becomes red from lying a long time on 
the part. This plaster is also of great im- 
portance, as forming the basis, by addition 
to which many other plasters are prepared. 

_ EmptastruM RESIN. Resin plaster. 
Emplastrum- adhesivum ; Emplasirum l- 
thargyrt cum resina. Take of yellow resin, 
half a pound; lead plaster, three pounds. 
Having melted the lead plaster over a slow 
fire, add the resin in powder, and mix. 
The adhesive, or sticking plaster, is chiefly 
used for keeping on other dressings, and 
for retaining the edges of recent wounds 
together. 

. Emrrastrum = saronis. Soap plaster, 
Take of hard soap sliced, half a pound; 
Jead plaster, three pounds. Having melted 
‘the plaster, mix in the soap; then boil it 
down toa proper consistence. Discutient 
properties are attributed to this elegant 
plaster, with which view, it is applied to 
lymphatie and other indolent tumours. It 
forms an admirable defensive and soft appli- 
cation, spread on linen, to surround a frac- 
tured limb. 

. Emeriastrom THURIs CompositumM. Com- 
pound frankincense plaster. ‘Take of frank- 
incense, half. a pound; dragon’s blood, 
three ounces; litharge plaster, two pounds. 
To the melted lead plaster, add the rest 
powdered. This plaster is said to pessess 
strengthening, as well as adhesive powers. 
By keeping the skin firm, it may give tone 
to the relaxed muscles it surrounds, but 
cannot, in any way, impart more strength 
than the common adhesive plaster. 

Emrneumato’sis. (From ev, in, and 

wvew, to blow.) An inflation of the sto- 
mach, or any other viscus. 

EMPO’RIUM. — (From eprropew, to 
negotiate.) A mart. The brain is so called, 
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as being the place where all rational and 
sensitive transactions are collected. 

EMPRESMA. Good revives this term 
(used in its simple form both by Hippo- 
crates and Galen, to express internal in- 
flammation,) to designate a genus of disease 
in his Class, Hematica ; Order, Phlogotica, 
Visceral inflammation. It embraces in- 
flammation of all the viscera : hence Empres- 
ma cephalilis ; otitis ; parotitis ; paristhmitis ; 
laryngitis ; bronchitis; pneumonitis ; pleuritis ; 
carditis ; peritonitis ; gastritis ; enteritis ; he- 
patitis ; splenitis ; nephritis ; cystitis; hys- 
teritis ; orchitis. 

E/mrrion. (From ev, and Wplwy, a Saw. ) 
Serrated. Formerly applied to a pulse, in 
which the artery at different times is 
unequally distended. 

EMPROSTHO’TONOS. (From eu- 
mpooGev, before, or forwards, and Teww, to 
draw.) A clonic spasm of several muscles, 
so as to keep the body in a fixed position 
and bent forward. Cullen considers it as a 
species of tetanus. See Tetanus. 


E’MPTYSIS. (From eurjvw, to spit 
out. ) A discharge of blood from the 
mouth. my 

EMPYE’MA. (From ey, within, and 


@vov, pus.) <A collection of pus in the ca- 
vity of the thorax. It is one of the termi- 
nations of pleuritis. There is reason for 
believing that matter is contained in the 
cavity of the chest, when, after a pleurisy, 
or inflammation in the thorax, the patient 
has a difficulty of breathing, particularly on 
lying on the side opposite the affected one ; 
and when an cedematous swelling is exter- 
nally perceptible. 

EMPYE’MATA. (From ev, and wvor, 
pus.) Suppurating medicines. 

EMPYESIS. (From eurvuw, or eurvew, 
suppuro.) Good has given this term (found 
in the fifth book of Hippocrates’s aphorisms, ) 
to a genus of disease, class, Hamatica ; 
order, Exanthematica, characterised by phleg- 
monous pimples, which gradually fill with 
a purulent fluid: It has only one species 
small-pox— Hmpyesis variola. 

Empyreal air. Schecle gave this name. 
to oxygen as. 

EMPYREU MA. (From eurupevw, to 
kindle, from mvp, fire.) A peculiar and 
offensive smell that distilled waters and 
other substances receive from being ex- 


-posed to heat in closed vessels, or when 


burned under circumstances which prevent 
the accession of air to a considerable part of 
the mass. 

EMPYREUMA’TIC. (Empyreumati- 
cus ; from euzupeve, to kindle.) Smelling 
as it were burnt; thus empyreumatic oils 
are those distilled with a great heat, and im- 
pregnated with a smell of the fire. 

EMU’LGENT. (Emulgens ; fron 
emuilgeo, to melt out; applied to the artery 
and vein which go from the aorta and vena 
cava to the kidneys, because the ancients 
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supposed they strained, and, as it were, 
milked the serum through the kidneys.) 
The vessels of the kidneys are so termed. 
The emulgent artery is a branch of the 
aorta. The emulgent vein evacuates its 
blood into the ascending cava. 

« EMU‘LSIO. : (Emulsio, onis. f.; from 
emulgeo, to milk.) An emulsion. A soft 
and somewhat oily medicine resembling 
milk. An imperfect combination of oil and 
water, by the intervention of some other 
substance capable of combining with both 
these substances. 


Emutsio acacim. This is made in the 


same manner as the almond. emulsion, only. 


adding while beating the almonds, two 
ounces of gum arabic. This cooling and 
demulcent emulsion, ordered in the Edin- 


burgh Pharmacopeeia,~may be drank ad li- | 


bitum to mitigate ardor urinz, whether from 
the venereal virus or any other cause. In 
difficult and painful micturition, and stran- 
gury, it is of infinite service. ; 

Emutsio’ amycpaLa. » Almond emul- 
sion, : - Take of almonds, one ounce ; ‘water, 
two pounds and a half. Beat the blanched 
almonds in a stone ‘mortar, gradually pour- 
ing on them the water ; then strain off the 
liquor. It possesses cooling and demulcent 
properties. 

Emutsio camMpHoratA. ‘Take of cam- 
phor, one scruple ; sweet almonds, blanched, 
two drachms; double refined sugar, one 
drachm ; water, six ounces. * This is to 
be made in the same manner as the common 
emulsion. It is calculated for the stomachs 
of those who can only bear smail quantities 
of camphire. 

. EMULSION. See Lmulsio. 

Emulsion, almond. See Emulsio amygdale. 

Emulsion, Arabic. See Emulsio acacie. 

Emulsion of asafetida. See Mistura 
asafetide. 

Emulsion, camphorated. 
camphorata. 

Emulsion of gum-ammoniac. 
tura ammoniaci. 


See Mis- 


See Emulsio 
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2, (From ev, and avjaw, to meet.) The 
near approach of ascending and descending 
vessels, . 

ENARTHRO'SIS. (From ey, in, and 
ap@poy, a joint.) The ball and socket-joint. 
A species of diarthrosis, or moveable con= 
nection of bones, in which the round head. 
of one is received into the deeper cavity of 
another, so as to admit of motion-in every 
direction ; as the head of the os femoris with 
the acetabulum of the os innominatum. je 
Articulation. . 

ENCA’NTHIS. (From ey, and eee 
the angle of the eye:) A disease of the ca- 
runcula lachrymalis, of which there are two 
species. Encanthis benigna, and Encanthis 
maligna seu inveterata. ‘The encanthis, at 
its commencement, is nothing more than a 
small, soft, red, and sometimes rather livid 
excrescence, which grows from the caruncula 
lachrymalis, and at the same time from the 
neighbouring semilunar fold of the con- 
junctiva. This excrescence on its first ap- 
pearance is commonly granulated, like a 
mulberry, or is of a ragged and fringed 
structure. Afterwards, when it has acquired 
a certain size, one part of it represents a 


‘granulated tumour, while the rest appears 


like a smooth, whitish, or ash-coloured sub- 
stance, streaked with varicose vessels, some- 
times advancing as far over the conjunctiva, 
covering the side of the eye next to the nose, 
as where the cornea and sclerotica unite. 
The encanthis keeps up a chronic oph- 
thalmy, impedes the action of the eyelids, 
and prevents, in particular, the complete 
closure of the eye. ‘Besides, partly by com- 
pressing and partly by displacing the ori- 


fices of the puncta lachrymalia, it obstructs 


the free passage of the tears into the nose. 
The inveterate encanthis is ordinarily of a 
very considerable magnitude ; its reots ex- 
tend beyond the caruncula lachrymalis and 
semilunar fold to the membraneous lining of 
one or both eyelids. The patient experiences 
very serious inconvenience from its origin 


- and interposition between the commissure 


EMU’/NCTORY. (EZmunctoriwm ; from: 


emungo, to drain off.) The excretory ducts 
of the body are so termed; thus the ex- 
haling arteries of the skin‘ constitute the 
great emunctory of the body. 

Enama. (From &, and aia, blood.) 
Enemos. So Hippocrates and Galen call 
such topical medicines as are. appropriated 
to bleeding wounds. 

Enzorr'ma. (From ev, and atwpew, to 


of the eyelids, which it necessarily keeps 
asunder on the side towards the- nose. 
Sometimes the disease assumes a cancérous: 
malignancy. ‘This character is evinced by* 
the dull red, and, as it were, leaden’ colour 
of the excrescence ; by its exceeding hard. 
ness, and. the lancinating pains which occur 
in it, and extend to the forehead, the whole 


- eye-ball and the temple, especially when the 


lift up.) The pendulous substance which - 


floats in the middle of the urine. 
ENA’MEL. See Teeth. 


ENANTHP'SIS. 1.(From ey, in, wtra, - 


x 


and ay@ew, floreo ; efflorescence from within, » 


or from internal affection.) Agenus of disease, _ 


Class, Hematica ; Order, Exanthematica, in 
Good’s Nosology. ‘Rash exanthem. It 


comprehends three species: viz, Enanthesis » 


rosalia; rubeola; urticaria, 


. the body. Nya meee Pet aie 


tumour has been, though slightly, touched, * 


It is also shewn, by the propensity of the 
excrescence to bleed, by the partial ulcer-. 
ations on its surface, which ‘emit a fungous' 


substance, and a thin and’ meme e acrid * 


discharge. - 
ENCATALF’PSIS. (From €V, aay 
kalaAapBavw, to seize.) -Acatalepsy. - 
ENCATHI’SMA. (From ey, and rahiZe,- 
to sitin.) | A semicupium, or bath for half 


a 


* 


ENC 
ENCAU'MA. (Froni &, in, and kaw, 
to burn.) A burn. See Burn. 
ENCAU'SIS. . (From ev, and kaw, to 
burn.) A burn. See Burn. 


ENCEPHALOCE’LE. (From evrea- 
Aov, the brain, and xyAyn, a tumour.) A 
rupture of the brain. 

_ENCE’/PHALON. = (From e, in, and 
xepary, the head.) Encephalum. By 
some writers the cerebrum only is so called ; 
and others express by this term the contents 
of the cranium. 

Ence’ris.. (From ey, and knpos, wax.) 
A roll of wax for making plasters. 

Encrro’sis. (From ev, and kypow, to 
wax.) The covering of a plaster with wax. 

ENCHARA’XIS. (From ey, and xa- 
paoow, to scarify.) A scarification. 

ENCHEIRE/SIS. (From ey, and xeip, 
the hand.) Encheiria. Galen uses this word 
as a part of the title to one of his works, 
which treats of dissection. ‘The word im- 
ports the manual treatment of any subject. 

Encnerria. See Encheiresis. 

Ewncuito/ma. See Enchyloma. 

Encuo’norus. (From ev, and xovdpos, 
a cartilage.) A cartilage. 

Encurista. (From*eyxpiw, to anoint. ) 
Ointments. 

Encuytoma. (From ey, and xvados, 
juice.) An inspissated juice. An elixir, 
according to Lemery. 

-E’NCHYMA.. (From ey, and xew, to 
infuse.) Enchysis. 1. An infusion. 
2. A sanguineous plethora. 
Encuy/mMata. (From eyxvw, to infuse. ) 
Injections for the eyes and ears. 
_ Encuymo'ma. (From e, and xva, to 
pour in.) In the writings of the ancient 
physicians, it is a word by which they ex- 
press that sudden effusion of blood into the 
cutaneous vessels, which arises from joy, 

anger, or shame ; and in the last instance is 
what we usually call blushing. 

EncuyMo'sis. Eyxupwots. 

2. An extravasation of blood, 
makes the part appear livid. 

E’ncnysis. See Enchyma. 

Encty’sMa. (From ev, and kAvgw, to 
cleanse out.) A clyster. 

ENCG@’LIA. (From ev, within, and 
KolAta, the belly.) The abdominal viscera. 

Encotri'sMus. (From eyKoATrew, to insi- 
nuate.). An uterine injection. 

_ ENCRA/’NIUM. (From ev, weithiihs and 
Kpayiov, the skull.) The cerebrum and the 
whole contents of the skull. 

Enorasrcuotus. (From ey, in, kepas, 
the head, and XOAN, bile; because it is said 
to have the gall in its head.) The anchovy. 
See Clupea. 


1. Blushing. 
which 


E’ncris.  Eyepts.. A cake of meal, oil, 
and. honey. 
. E’ncymon. (Veaepe cncend Kuve, to con- | 


ceive.) - Pregnancy. 
- E‘NCYSIS. (From ev, and xuw, to bring 
forth.) Parturition. 
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-ENCY’STED. © Saccatus. A term ap- 
plied to those tumours which consist of a 
fluid or other matter, enclosed in a sac or 
‘cyst. o 
ENCY’STIS. (From ev, in, a Kusis, 
a bag.) An encysted tumour. 

ENDEMIC. (Endemicus, sc. morbus ; 
from ev, in, and SnHos, people.) <A disease 
is so termed that is peculiar to a certain class 
of persons, or country: thus struma is en-_ 
demial to the inhabitants of Derbyshire and 
the: Alps; scurvy to seafaring people ; mt 
the plica polonica is met with in Poland. 

E‘nvgsis. (From ev, and Sea, to tie aps 
A ligature. A bandage. 

ENDIVE. | See Cichorium. 

ENDI'/VIA. ~— (Quast eundo via, quia 
passim nascitur ; named. from the quick 
of its growth.) See Cichoriwm. 

E'nvosis. (From ev, and didwju, to give. ) 
A remission, disorder, 

ENECIA. (From Hvexgs, continued.) 
A genus of disease in Good’s Nosology. 
Class, Hematica; Order, Pyretica; con- 
tinued fever. It comprehends three species, 
Enecia cauma ; typhus; synochus. 

Enetia’emenus. (From evadAatiw, to 
interchange.) An epithet applied to the 
union of the joints of the. vertebra. 

E’/NEMA. (Z£nema, matis. neut. ; from 
evinut, to inject.) A clyster, A well-known 
form of conveying both nourishment and 
medicine to the system, under © certain 
morbid circumstances. The former takes 
place where obstruction of the passage to the 
stomach is so great as to render access to 
that organ impossible, such as occurs in 
lock-jaw, diseased oesophagus, &c. By these 
means the body can be supported for a few 
weeks, while an attempt is made at effecting 
acure. It is composed, in such cases, of 
animal broths, gruels made of farinaceous 
seeds, mucilages, &c. As a form of medicine, 
clysters are no less useful ; and according 
to the intention with which they are pre- 
scribed, they are either of an emollient, 
anodyne, or purgative nature. The fol- 
lowing forms are in general use. 

ENEMA ANODYNUM. Take of strc 
jelly, half a pint; tincture of opium, forty 
to sixty drops. Mix. The whole to be in- . 
jected by means of a clyster-syringe, in tases 
of dysentery or violent purging, and pain 
in the bowels. 

ENneMA ANTIsPpAsMopIcuM. Take of tinc- 
ture of asafcetida, half an ounce; tincture of 
opium, forty drops, gruel, halfa pint. Mix. 
For spasmodic affections of the bowels, ~. 

Enema taxativum. Take of sulphate i 
of magnesia, two ounces ; dissolve in three 
quarters of.a pint of warm gruel, or broth, 
with an ounce of fresh butter, or sweet 
oil. 

Enema nicoriana. ‘Take of the infu- 
sion of tobacco from a half to a whole. pint, 
Employed in cases of strangulated hernia. 

Enema nurriens. ~ Take of strong beef 
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tea, twelve ounces; thicken with hartshorn 
shavings, or arrow-root. 

EneMa TEREBINTHINE. ‘Take of com- 
mon turpentine, half an ounce; the yolk 
of one egg, and halfa pint of gruel. The 
turpentine being first incorporated with the 
egg, add to them the gruel. This clyster is 
generally used, and with great good effect, 
in violent fits of the stone. 

Enerersis. (From evepesdw, to adhere 
to a compression.) A tight ligature, 

E’NERGY. (Energia; from evepyew, 
to act.) The degree of force exercised by 
any power: thus, nervous energy, muscular 
energy, &c. 

ENERVATING. The act of destroy- 
ing the force, use, or office of the nerves, 
either by cutting them, or breaking them by 
violence or abuse of the non-naturals. 

Enevure'sis. See Enuresis. 

ENERVIS. Ribless: applied to leaves 
which are without lines or ribs. 

Eneara’ctum, (From ev, and yada, 
milk; so called, because it is eaten by 
nurses to increase their milk.) 
saltwort. See Salsola. 

ENGASTRIMYTHUS. (From ey, in, 
yasnp, the belly, and pufeoycs, to discourse. ) 
A. ventriloquist; one who appears to speak 
from his belly. 

Enaisoma. (From eyy2w, to approach. ) 

1, Aninstrument for making the parts of 
a broken clavicle meet. 

2. A fracture of the cranium. 

Tinglish Mercury. See Mercurialis. 

Enciorro-castor. (From ey, yAwrT/n, 
the tongue, and yasnp, the belly.) A ven- 
triloquist. 

ENGOMPHO'SIS. (Krom ev, and 
youdos, a nail.) That species of articulation 
which resembles a nail driven into wood, as 
a tooth in its socket. 

Enco’xtos. (From ey, and yore, an 
angle.) ‘The flexure, or angle made by the 
bending of a joint. 

Enrxum paracerst. The caput mor- 
tuum ef the distillation of nitric acid, which 
is a super-sulphate of potassa. 

ENNEANDRIA. (From evea,‘nine, 
and éynp a man,) ‘The name ofa class of 
plants in the sexual system, containing such 
as have hermaphrodite flowers with nine 
stamina. 

Ennearus/ramacum. (From evvea, nine, 
and gappaxoy, a medicine.) A’ medicine 
composed of nine simple ingredients. 

ENNEAPHY/LLUM. (From ervea, 
nine, and pvaAAoyv, a leaf; because its flower 
consists of nine leaves.) A name for hel- 
leboraster, or bear’s-foot. 

ENODIS. Without knots: applied to 
stems of plants, as Culmus enodis ; that is 
a smooth culm, as in our common rushes. 

Enry’rumus. (From ev, and pvéos, 
number.) A pulse in some respect regular. 

ENS. This word denoted in ancient 
chemistry the most efficacious part of any 
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natural: mixed body, whether animal, ve- 
getable, or fossil, wherein all the qualities or 
virtues of the ingredients of the mixed are 
comprehended in a small compass. 

Ens martis. An oxide of iron. 

Es primum sotary. Antimony. 

Ens veneris. The muriate of copper. 

ENSAT/E. (From ensis, a sword.) 
The name of a natural order of plants, con- 
sisting of such as have sword-shaped leaves. 

E/NSIFORM. (Ensiformis ; from ensis, 
a sword, and forma, resemblance.) Sword- 
like. 1. A term applied to some parts from 
their resemblance ; as the ensiform cartilage. 

2. In botany, a leaf is called foliwm en- 
sifurme, which has two edges, and tapers to 
a point, like asword.. See Leaf. 

Ensra/‘erum. (From ev, and saZw, to in- 
stil.) <A liquid medicine, which is applied 
instillatim, or drop by drop. 

ENTASIA. (From eacis, intentio 
vehementia.) A name of a genus of diseases 
in Good's Nosology. Class, Neurotica ; 
Order, Cinetica. Constrictive spasm. It 


‘has eight species, viz. Eniasia priapismus ; 


loxta; articularis; systremma ; 
tetanus ; lyssa; acrotismus. 

Enra‘tica. (From ev/eiwvw, to strain. ) 
Provocatives, or whatever excites venereal 
inclination. 

E’NTERA, 

1. The bowels, 

2. Hippocrates calls by this name the 
bags in which medicines for fomentations 
were formerly enclosed. 

ENTERADE’NES. (From elepoy, an 
intestine, and adyv, a gland.) The intestinal 
glands. 

Enterr’ncuyra. (From eviepa, the 
bowels, and eyxuw, to infuse into.) Anin- 
strument for administering elysters. A cly- 
ster-pipe. 

ENTERICA. (From evrepov, intesti- 
num, alvus.) The name of the first order, 
class Cwliaca, of Good’s Nosology. Diseases - 
affecting the alimentary canal. Its genera 
are, Odontia; Ptyalismus ; Dysphagia ; Dip- 


trismus ; 


(From vies, within.) 


sosis; Limosis; Colica; Coprostasis ; | Diar- 


rhea; Cholera; Enterolktthus ; Helminthia ; 


Proctica. 
ENTERITIS, (From eviepoy, an in- 
testine.) Inflammation of the ‘intestines. 


It is a genus of disease in the class Pyrezia, 
and order Phlegmasie of Cullen, and is 
known by the presence of pyrexia, fixed pain 
in the abdomen, costiveness, and vomiting, 
‘The causes of enteritis are mucli the same 
as those of gastritis, being occasioned by 
acrid substances, indurated fees, long-con- 
tinued and obstinate costiveness, spasmodic 
colic, and a strangulation of any part of 
the intestinal canal ; but another very gene- 
ral cause is the application of cold to the 
lower extremities, or to the belly itself. It 
is a disease which is most apt to occur at an 
advanced period of life, and is very liable to 
a relapse. . 
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T¢ comes on with an acute pain; extending 
in general over the whole of the abdomen ; 
but more especially round the navel, ac- 
companied with eructations, sickness at the 
stomach, a vomiting of bilious matter, ob- 
stinate costiveness, thirst, heat, great anxiety, 
and a quick and hard small pulse. After 
ashort time, the pain becomes more severe, 
the bowels seem drawn together by a kind 
of spasm, the whole region of the abdomen 
is highly painful to the touch, and seems 
drawn together in lumpy contractions ; 
invincible costiveness prevails, and the 
urine is voided with great difficulty and 
pain. 

The inflammation continuing to proceed 
with violence, terminates at last in gan- 
grene; or abating gradually, it goes off by 
resolution. 

Enteritis is always attended with con- 
siderable danger, as it often terminates in 
gangrene in the space of a few hours from 


its commencement; which event is marked 


by the sudden remission of pain, sinking of 
the pulse, shrinking of the features, and 
distention of the belly; and it frequently 
proves fatal likewise, during the inflamma- 
tory stage. If the pains abate gradually, if 
natural stools be passed, if an universal 
sweat, attended with a firm equal pulse, 
comes on, or if a copious discharge of loaded 
urine, with the same kind of pulse, takes 
place, a resolution and favourable termina- 
tion may be expected. 

Dissections of this disease shew that the 
inflammation pervades the intestinal tube to 
a very considerable extent; that adhesions 
of the diseased portion to contiguous parts 
are formed; and that, in some cases, the 
intestines are in a gangrenous state, or that 
ulcerations have formed. They likewise 
shew, that, besides obstinate obstructions, in- 
trosusception, constrictions, and twistings, 
are often to be met with; and that, in most 
cases, the peritonzeum is more or less affected, 
and is perceived, at times, to be covered 
with a layer of coagulable lymph, The 
treatment must be begun by taking blood 
freely from the arm, as far as the strength 
of the patient will allow: but the disease 
occurring more frequently in persons rather 
advanced in years, and of a constitution 
somewhat impaired, it becomes more im-~ 
portant to limit this evacuation and rely in 
a great measure on the effects of a number 
of leeches, applied to the abdomen. Another 
very useful step is to put the patient into a 
hot bath, which may presently induce faint- 
ness; or where this cannot be procured, 
fomenting the abdomen assiduously. When 
the symptoms are thus materially relieved, 
an ample blister should be applied. It be- 
comes also of the first importance to clear 
out the bowels: a copious laxative clyster 
will evacuate the inferior part of the canal, 
and solicit the peristaltic motion downwards ; 
and the milder cathartics, as castor oil, 
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neutral salts, &c. in divided doses, may 
gradually procure a passage. But where 
the disease has been preceded by costive« 
ness, more active articles will probably 
be necessary, as calomel, compound ex- 
tract of colocynth, infusion of senna, 
with salts, &c. If the stomach be irrit- 
able, the effervescing saline draught may 
enable it to retain the requisite cathartics. 
Another plan, often very successful, is giv- 
ing opium in a full dose, particularly in 
conjunction with calomel, taking care to fol- 
low it up by some of the remedies above 
mentioned, till the bowels are relieved; 
which effect it appears to promote by its 
soothing antispasmodic power. Afterwards 
we may endeavour to keep up diaphoresis, 
and recruit the strength of the patient by 
a mild nourishing diet; taking care to 
guard against accumulation of feces, ex- 
posure to cold, or any thing else likely to 
occasion a relapse. 

ENTERO’. (From eviepov, an intes- 
tine.) Names compounded of this word 
belong to things which resemble an intes- 
tine; or to parts connected with, or diseases 
of some part of, the intestine. 

ENTEROCE’LE. (From e/epov, an 
intestine, and knAy, a tumour.) An intes- 
tinal rupture or hernia. Every hernia may 
be so called that is produced by the protru- 
sion of a portion of intestine, whether it is 
in the groin, navel, or elsewhere. 

Entero-EripLocete. (From evlepoy, an 
intestine, em:mAooy, the epiploon, and KnAn, 
a tumour.) <A rupture formed by the pro- 
trusion of part of an intestine, with a por- 
tion of the epiploon. 

ENTERO-HYDROCELE. (From evtepoy, an 
intestine, vdwp, water, and «cA, a tumour. ) 
This must mean a common scrotal hernia, 
with a good deal of water in the hernial sac ; 
or else a hernia congenita, (in which the 
bowels descend into the tunica vaginalis 
testis,) attended with a collection of fluid in 
the cavity of this membrane. 

ENTEROLITHUS. From etepor, 
an intestine, and Ai@os, a stone.) ‘The name 
of a genus of disease, Class, Celiaca ; 
Order, Enterica, in Good’s Nosology. In- 
testinal concretion. It embraces three 
species, viz. Enierolithus bexoar ; calculus ; 
scybalum. 

ENTERO’MPHALUS. (From evtepor, 
an intestine, and oupadAG, the navel.) An 
umbilical hernia, produced by the protrusion 
of a portion of intestine, ' 

ENTERO’PHYTUM.. (From evlepov, 
an intestine, and gvlov, a plant.) A plant 
which grows in the form of a gut, the sea~ 
chitterling. 

ENTERORA’PHIA. (From evtepor, 
an intestine, and pay, a suture.) A suture 
of the intestines, or the sewing together the 
divided edges of an intestine. 

ENTEROSCHEOCE’LE. (From e-~ 
Jepov, an intestine, oxxeov, the scrotum, and 
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KnAn, @ rupture.) . A scrotal hernia, or pais 
ture of the intestines into the scrotum.>. 

Enrne/mMata. (From ev/:@nut, to put ins) 
Anti-inflammatory styptics. ; 

E/yrutasis.. A contusion with the im- 
pression of the instrument by which it hap- 
pened. 

Entire leaf. See I, mbeperrimuss 

ENTROCHI.. A genus of extraneous 
fossils, made up of round joints, which, 
when separate and loose, are called trochite. 

ENTRO‘PIUM. = (Entropium, i. n. ; 
from ev, and tpeww, to turn.) A disease of 
the eyelids, occasioned by the eyelashes and 
eyelid bene inverted towards the bulb of the 
eye. 

Enrvro’sts. (From evjvrow, to make an 
impression.) 1. The acetabulum. 

2, The scapula, or concave bone of the 
shoulder. 

E’YNULA.. (A corruption of henula, or- 
Helenium, from Helene, the island where it 
grew.) See Inula helenium. ; 

Enuta camMeana. See Inula helenium. 

Enu'ton. (From ey, and ovdAov, the 
gums.) The internal flesh of the gums, or 
that part of them which is within the mouth. 

ENURESIS. (Eneuresis, is. f. ; from 
evoupew, to make water.) An incontinency 
‘or involuntary flow of urine. This disease 
usually proceeds either from relaxation or 
a paralytic affection of the sphincter of the 
bladder, induced by various. debilitating 
causes, as too free a use of spirituous liquors, 
manustupration, and excess in venery ; or 
it arises from compression on the bladder, 
from a diseased state of the organ, or from 
some irritating substance contained in its 
cavity. It is “atranged i in the class Locales, 
and order Apocenoses of Cullen, and con- 
tains two species: 1. Hnuresis atonica, the 
sphincter of the bladder having lost its tone 
from some previous disease. 2. Enuresis 
ab irritatione, vel compressione vesice, from 
an irritation or compression of the bladder. . 

Eracma’sticus. (From ely and CHLOE ey 
to-increase.) .A fever which is increasing 
in malignity. 

Era'cmr. (From eraxyate, to increase.) 
The increase, or exacerbation of a disease. 

Eraco’cium. (From emayw, to draw 
over.) The prepuce, or that part of the 
penis which is drawn over the glans, accord- 
ing to Dioscorides. bak 

Eranapivo'ntes. (From eravadidiopt, to 
increase, ) A term applied to fevers which 
continue to increase in their degree of heat. 

Erananpirio’sis. (From ezavadit)0@, to 
reduplicate. ) The reduplication of a fit of 
a semitertian fever; that is, the return of 
the cold fit before the hot fit is ended. 

Ervana'stasis. . (From, ett, and ayisnpt, 
to_excite.) A tubercle, or small pustule 
upon the skin, » ele bh Ags 

Erancyto’rus. (From em,, and. OYKUAOS, 
creaked.), .A. sort of sarooked bandage in 
Oribasius. 


‘the body. . 
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EPANETUS, (From ‘Ezaveiut, to re= 


turn.) The name of a genus,’ Class, Hama-. 
tica; Order, Pyretica, in Good’s Nosologys 
Reniittent fever.. It has three- ‘species, Vizé 
Epanetus nutis ; malignus ; hectica. - : 

Epa’RMa. (From eTaipw, to- grasa 
Eparsis. Any kind of tumour, but fre- 
quently applied to one of the parotid eeoet 

Era’rsis. See -Eparma. 

Erasma/stica .resris. A fever is so 
called by Bellini, and others, while it is in 
its increase. _ See Epacmasticus. 

Erencranis. (From em, ev, ‘in, and 
Kpaviov, the skull.) The name of the cere- 
bellum. 

_. Evuesa’om. (From em, and 76m, the 
groin. ). The hair upon the pubes. |: 

E’enepra. (From edeZouat, to sit upon. 
Ephedrana. 1. The buttocks. 

2. A species of horse-tail. 

Erur’pranx. See Ephedra. ‘ 

Erue'tcis. (From em, upon, and «Akos, 
an ulcer.) 1. The crust of an ulcer. 

2. Hardened purulent expectoration. 

EPHE'LIS. (L£phelis; from em, and 
yAtos, the sun.) A sun spot. A solitary; 
or aggregated spot, attacking most com- 
monly the face, back of the hand, - breast, 
from exposure to the sun. 

EPHEMERA... (From em, upon, sed 
nepa,aday.) 1. A disease of a ote wen 


fion. 


2. A fever which begins, is perfectly 
formed, and runs through its course in: the 
space af twelve hours. . 

EPHEME’RIDES.. (E£phemeris, idis. 
f.; from epnpepts, an almanack: so called 
because, like the moon’s age, they may be 
foretold by the almanack.) | Diseases which 
return at particular times of the moon. 

EPHIA’LTES.. (From epadropuat, to 
leap upon: so called because it was thought 
a dzmon leaped. upon the breast. ) Incubus, 
or night-mare. See Oneirodynia: 

Erui‘iria. (From ephialies, the night» 
mare: so called because it was said to cure 
the night-mare.) The herb peony. --. + 

EPHIDRO‘'SIS. | (From pidpow, to. 
perspire.) -Sudatio.. Mador. A-violent and 
morbid perspiration. A genus of disease in 
the class Locales, and order Gy Wa at 
Cullens... ; 

EPHI'PPIUM. A saddle, which it is 
thought to resemble... See Sella.turcica. 

E’rropos. » (From em, and od0s,'a way.) 
In Hippocrates it hath three significations t 

1. The ducts or passages, by which the 
exgrements of the body are evacuated. 

. The periodical attack -of a. fever, : from 
her common use of it to capress the attack yea 
ae 

The access deh similar or. Ciecieitiar 
Wid which may be set: or: adrian to 


* 


Epra‘.res. . See Pahnlaes © i 
_ Epi'auus.. (Frem ymoy,; gently, Gel ae 
€afw; to heat.) _ Hpialos.. An ardent fever, 
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in which both heat and cold are felt in the 
same part at the same time. Galen defines 
it to bé a fever in which the patient labours 
under a’ preternatural heat and a coldness 
at the same time. ‘The ancient’ Latins call 
it Quercera. 

Erisotr. (From emé€addAw, to press 
upon.) ‘The night-mare, or ephialtes. 

Erica’ntuis. (From emi, and kav0os, 
the angle of ae ever The angle of the 
eye. 

Erica’Rrium. 


(From em, upon, and kap- 
aos, the wrist. ) 


A medicine applied to the 


wrist. 

Erica’uma. (From em, and kaw, to 
burn.) A burn. 

Ericav‘'sis. A burn. 


Epr'ceras. (From em, and xepas, a horn : 
so called because its pods are shaped like a 
thorn. See Trigonetla feenum grecum. 

Ericera’stica, (From em, and kepay- 
yuut, to mix.) Medicines which, by mix- 
ing with acrimonious juices, temper them 
and render them less troublesome; as emol- 
lients. 

Ericuerre’sis. (From em, and Xe, the 
hand.) A manual operation. 

+ Ervcuotus. (From em, and OAM, the 


bile.) Bilious. 
Ericuo’rpis. (From em, upon, and 
xopdn, a gut.) The mesentery. 


Evicuo/rtos. (From em, upon, and xopa, 
aregion.) The same as epidermis. 
EPICHROSIS. (From emxpwois, a 
coloured or spotted surface.) .The name of 
a genus of disease. . Class, Eccritica ; Or- 
der, Acrotica, in Good’s Nosology. Ma- 
‘eular skin, or simple discoloration of the 
surface. It embraces seven species, viz. 
Epichrosis leucasmus; sptlus; lenticula ; 
ephelis ; aurigo’ ; pecilia ; alphosis. 
Ericepis.. (From em, upon, and koiAts, 
the eyelid.) The upper eyelid. 
EPICO’/LIC. (Epicolicus; from ‘em, 
upon, and kwdoyv, the colon.) » That part of 
the abdomen which lies over the head of the 
cecum and the sigmoid flexure of the colon, 
is called the epicolic region. 
Ericoryo’sis. | (From em, and *Kwdos, 
deaf.) A total deafness 
EPiICRA'NIUM. (From emt, and Kpa- 
voy, the cranium.) The common integu- 
ments, aponeurosis, and muscular -expan> 
sion which lie upon the cranium. 
Ericra’nius. See Occipito frontalis. 
EPVCRASIS. (From em,and xepayvumi, 
to temper.) A critical evacuation of bad 
humours, an attemperation of bad ones. 
When a cure is performed in the alterative 
way, it is called per Epicrasin. 
EPICRISIS. (From em, and xpivw, to 
judge from.) A: judgment of the termina- 
tion of a disease from present symptoms. 
Epricre’NiuM. iors emt, about, and 
kles, the pubes.) » The Ete above and 
about the pubes. > 
Epicye Ma, (From em, upon, and 


any part. 
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‘vw, to conceive.)  Epicyesis.  Super- 
foetation. © 
 Errcyr’sts._ See Epicyema. . 
EPIDEMIC. (Epidemicus’; from emt, 


upon, and d7uG-, the people.) A contagious 
disease is so termed, that attacks many peo= 
ple at the same season, and in the same 
place; thus putrid fever, plague, be hogred? 
&e. are often epidemic, 

EPIDE/NDRUM. ° (From em, upon, 
and devdpoy, a tree; because all this genus 
of plants grow parasitically on the trunk 
or branches of trees.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Gynandria ; Order, Monandria. ? 

Ermrnprum vanitta. The systematié 
name of the vanelloe plant. Vanilla; Bans 
lia; Banilas ; Aracus aromaticus ; Epiden- 
drum—scandens, foliis ovato oblongis nervosis 
sessilibus caulinis, cirrhis spiralibus of Lin- 
neus. The vanelloe is a long, flattish pod; 
containing, under a welled brittle shell, 
a reddish brown pulp, with small shining 
black seeds, which have an unctuous’ aro- 
matic taste, anda fragrant smell like that 
of some of the finer balsams heightened 
with musk. Although chiefly used as per- 
fumes, they are said to possess aphrodisiac 
virtues. 

Eerperis. _ (From em, and depas, the 
skin.) The clitoris, 

EPIDE’RMIS. (From em, upon, and 
Sepua, the true skin.) The scarf-skin. See 
Cuticle. , 

Eripesis, 
bind.) 
blood. 

Erive’smus. (From em, upon, and dew, 
to bind.) A bandage by which splints, 
bolsters, &c. are secured. 

EPIDIDYMIS. (From em, upon, 
and diduos, a testicle.) A hard, vascular, 
oblong substance, that lies upon the testicle; 
formed of a convolution of the vas deferens: 


(From emt, upon, and Sew, to 
A bandage to stop a discharge of 


‘It has a thick end, which is convex, and 


situated posteriorly ; anda thin end, which 
is rather flat, and situated inferiorly. The 
epididymis adheres to the testicle by its two 
extremities only, ‘for its middle part is free, 
forming a bag, to-which the tunica vaginalis 
of the testicle is attached. 

Errposis. (From emdidwut, to grow 
upon.) A preternatural enlargement of 


EPIDOTE. Pistacite of Werner: 
Acaulicone from Norway. A sub-species of 
prismatoidal augite. A compounded ore, 
containing silica, alumina, lime, oxide of 
iron, oxide of manganese found in primitive 
beds and veins, along with augite, horn- 
blende, calcareous spar, &c. : 

Errprome. © (From emdpenw, to run 
upon.) An afflux of humours. 

EPIGA’STRIC. | (£pigastricus ; from 
em, upon, or above, and yasnp, the stomach. ) 
That part of the abdomen that lies over the 
stomach, is called the epigastric region ; it 
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reaches from the pit of the stomach to an 
imaginary line above the navel, supposed to 
be drawn from one’ extremity of the. last of 
the false ribs to the other. Its sides are 
galled hypochondria, and are covered by 
the false ribs, between which lies the 
cee 

EPIGA’STRIUM. 
or above, and yasnp, the belly.) 
immediately over the stomach. 

EPIGENESIS. A name given by the 
ancients, to that theory of generation which 
consists in regarding the foetus as the joint 
production of matter afforded by both sexes, 

EPIGENNE/MA. (From emiyivoya, 
t) generate upon.) 1, The fur on the 
sone 

. An accessory symptom. 

EPIGENN E'SIS. See Epigennema. 

EPIGINO’MENA. | (From emrywopat, 
to succeed or supervene.) Galen says, they 
are those symptoms which naturally succeed, 
or may be expected in the progress of a dis- 
ease; but Foésius says, they are accessions 
of some other affection to diseases, which 
never happen but in stubborn and malignant 
diseases. 

EPIGLO’SSUM. (From em, upon, 
and yAwooa, the tongue: socalled because 
a lesser leaf grows above the larger in 
the shape of a tongue.) The Alexandrian 
laurel, a species of Ruscus. 

EPIGLO’TTIS. (From em, upon, and 
yAwrris, the tongue.) The cartilage at the 
root of the tongue that falls upon the glottis 
or superior opening of the larynx. — Its 
figure is nearly oval; it is concave poste- 
riorly, and convex anteriorly. Its apex or 
superior extremity is loose, and is always 
elevated upwards by its own elasticity. 
While the back of the tongue is drawn 
backwards in swallowing, the epiglottis is 
put over the aperture of the larynx, hence 
it shuts up the passage from the mouth 
into the larynx. ‘The base of the epigloitis 
is fixed to the thyroid cartilage, the os 
hyoides, and the base of the tongue, by a 
strong ligament. 

Ericio trum. (From emyAwriis, the 
epiglottis, which it resembles in shape.) 
An instrument mentioned by Paracelsus for 
elevating the ey elids. 

EPIGLOU'TIS. (From em, upon, and 
yAovles, the buttocks. ‘The superior parts 
of the buttocks. 

Errco'watis. (From em, upon, and yovu, 


(From em, upon, 
The part 


the knee.) ‘The patella or knee-pan, 
Erico nipes. (Hrom em, and yovv, the 
knee. ) The muscles inserted into the 
knees. 
Erv/conum. (From emrywopuat, to pro- 
eced upon.) A superfcetation. 
Erite’mrsis. See Epilepsy. 
Erite’nria- Corrupted from epilepsia. 
EPILEPSY. (pilepsia, a. f.; from 


emiAapBave, to seize upon: so called, from 
the suddenness of its attack. ) It is also called 
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falling-sickness, from the patient’ suddenly 
falling to the ground on an attack.of this 
disease. By the ancients it was termed, 
from its affecting . the mind, the most noble 
part of the rational creature, the sacred 
disease. It consists of convulsions with 
sleep, and usually froth issuing from the 
mouth. It isa genus of disease in the class 
Neuroses, and order Spasmi of Cullen, and 
contains three species : 

1. Epilepsia cerebralis; attacking sud- 
denly without manifest cause, and not 
preceded by any unpleasant sensation, un- 
less perhaps some giddiness or dimness of 
sight. R 

"2, Epilepsia sympathica ; without manifest 
cause, Lut preceded by a sensation of an 
aura ascending from some part of the body 
to the head. 

3. Epilepsio occasionalis ; arising from 
manifest irritation, and ceasing on the remo- 
val of this. 1t comprehends “several varie 
lies:—a. Epilepsia traumatica, arising from 
an injury of the head: b. Epilepsia a ‘dolore, 
from pain: c. Epilepsia _verminosa, from 
the irritation of worms: d. Epilepsia d ve- 
neno, from poisons: e. Lpilepsia exanthe- 
matica, from the repulsion of cutaneous 


eruptions: f. Epilepsia a cruditate ventri- 
cull, from. crudities of the stomach: g. Lpi- 
lepsia ab inanitione, from debility: h. Epi- 


lepsia uterina, from bysterical affections : 
i. Epilepsia ex onanismo, from onanism, &c. 

Epilepsy attacks by fits, and after a cer- 
tain duration goes off, leaving the person 
most commonly in his usual state; but 
sometimes a considerable degree of stupor 
and weakness remain behind,. particularly 
where the disease has frequent recurrences. 
It is oftener met with among children than 
grown persons, and boys seem more sub- 
ject to its attacks than girls. Its returns are 
periodical, and its paroxysms commenced 
more frequently in the night than in the day, 
being somewhat connected with sleep. It 
is sometimes counterfeited, in order to ex- 
tort charity or excite compassion. 

Epilepsy is properly distinguished into 
sympathic and idiopathic, bein: considered 
as sympathic, when produced by an affection 
in some other part of the body, such as acidi- 
ties in the stomach, worms, teething, &c. 
as idiopathic when it isa primary disease, 
neither dependant on nor proceeding from 
any other. 

The. causes which give rise to epilepsy 
are blows, wounds, fractures, and other in- 
juries, done to the head by external violence, 
together with lodgments of water in the 
brain, tumours, concretions and polypi. 
Violent affections of the nervous system, 
sudden frights, fits of passion, great emo- 
tions of the mind, acute pains in any part, 
worms in the stomach or intestines, teeth- 
ing, the suppression of long-accustomed 
evacuations, too great emptiness or reple- 
tion, and poisons received into ‘the body, 
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are causes which likewise produce epilepsy. 
Sometimes it is hereditary, and at others it 
depends on a_ predisposition arising from 
mobility of the sensorium, which is occa- 
sioned either by plethora, or a state of de- 
bility. 

An attack of epilepsy is now and then 
preceded by a heavy pain in the head, dim- 
ness of sight, noise in the ears, palpitations, 
flatulency in the stomach and intestines, 
weariness, and a small degree of stupor, 
and in some cases, there prevails a sense of 
something like a cold vapour or aura arising 
up to the head; but it more generally hap- 
pens that the patient falls down suddenly 
without much previous notice; his eyes are 
distorted, or turned so that only the whites 


of them can be seen; his fingers are closely — 


clinched, and the trunk of his body, particu- 
larly on one side, is much agitated ; he foams 
at the mouth, and thrusts out his tongue, 
which often suffers great injury from the 
muscles of the lower jaw being affected ; he 
loses all sense of feeling, and not unfre- 
quently voids both urine and feces invo- 
luntarily. 

The spasms abating, he recovers gradually ; 
but on coming to himself feels languid and 
exhausted, and retains not the smallest recol- 
lection of what has passed during the fit. 

When the disease arises from an ‘heredi- 
tary disposition, or comes on after the age 
of puberty, or where the fits recur fre- 
quently, and are of long duration, it will 
be very difficult to effect a cure: but when 
its attacks are at an early age, and occa- 
sioned’ by worms, or any accidenta! cause, it 
may in general be removed with ease. In, 
some cases, it has been entirely carried off 
by the occurrence of a fever, or by the ap- 
pearance of a cutaneous eruption. It has 
been known to terminate in apoplexy, and 
in some instances to produce a loss of 
the powers of the mind, and to bring on 
idiotism. 

The appearances usually to be observed 
on dissection, are serous and sanguineous 
effusion, a turgid tense state of the vessels 
of the brain without any effusion, a dila- 
tation of some particular part of the brain, 
execr#cences, polypi, and hydatids adhering 
to it, and obstructing its functions, and 
likewise ulcerations. 

During the epileptic paroxysm in general, 
little or nothing is to be done, except using 
precautions, that the patient may not injure 
himself; and it will be prudent to remove 
any thing which may compress the veins of 
the neck, to obviate congestion in the head. 
Should there be a considerable determin- 
‘ation of blood to this part, or the patient 
very plethoric, it may be proper, if you can 
keep him steady, to open a vein, or the 
temporal artery; and in weakly constitu- 
tions the most powerful antispasmodics 
might be tried in the form of clyster, as they 
could hardly be swallowed: but there is 
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very seldom time for such measures. In the 


‘intervals the treatment consists: 1. In ob- 


viating the several exciting causes. 2. In 


‘correcting any ‘observable predisposition. 


3. In the use of those means, which are 
most likely to break through the habit of 
recurrence. : 

I. The manner of fulfilling the first indi- 
cation requires little explanation; after an 
injury to the head, or where there is disease 
of the bone, an operation may be necessary, 
to remove irritation from the brain; in 
children teething, the gums ought to be 
lanced: where the bowels are foul or worms 
suspected, active purgatives should be exhi- 
bited, &c. In those instances, in which the 
aura epileptica is perceived, it has been re- 
commended to destroy the part, where it 
originates, or divide the nerve going to it, 
or correct the morbid action by a blister, 
&ec. ; such means would certainly be proper 
when there is any disease discoverable in 
it. Making a tight ligature on the limb 
above has sometimes prevented a fit; but, 
perhaps, only through the medium of the 
Imagination. 

If. Where a plethoric state appears to 
lay the foundation of the disease, which is 
often the case, the patient must be re- 
stricted to a low diet, frequent purges 
exhibited, and the other excretions kept up, 
and he should take regular moderate exer- 
cise, avoiding whatever may determine the 
blood to the head ; and to counteract such a 
tendency, occasional cupping, blisters, issues, 
&c. may be useful, as well as the shower- 
bath; but in urgent circumstances, the 
lancet ought to be freely used. If, on the 
contrary, there are marks of inanition and 
debility, a generous diet, with tonic medi- 
cines, and other means of strengthening the 
system, will be proper. The vegetabie 
tonics have not been so successful in this 
disease as the metallic preparations, particu- 
larly the sulphate of zinc, the nitrate of 
silver, and the ammoniated copper, but this 
cannot perhaps be so safely persevered in : 
where the patient is remarkably exsanguious, 
chalybeates may answer better ; and, in ob- 
stinate cases, the arsenical solution might 
have a cautious trial. In irritable constitu- 
tions, sedatives are indicated, as digitalis, 
opium, &c.: but the free use of opium is 
restricted by a tendency to congestion in 
the head. Where syphilis appears to be 
concerned, a course of mercury is pro- 
per; in scrophulous habits, bark, or steel, 
with iodine, soda, and sea-bathing; and 
so on. 

ILI. The third division of remedies comes 
especially in use, where the fits are fre- 
quent, or where their recurrence can be 
anticipated: emetics will often prevent 


them, or a full dose of opium; also other 


powerful antispasmodies, as. zther, musk, 
valerian, &c.: or strong odours, and in 
short any thing producing a considerable 
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impression on the system.’ Bark taken 
largely might perhaps be more successful on 
this principle. The disease has sometimes 
been cured, especially when. originating 
from sympathy, by inspiring fear or horror ; 
and many frivolous charms may, no doubt, 
haye taken effect through the medium of the 
imagination. Also long voyages have re- 
moved it, which might especially be hoped 
for at the age of puberty, particularly if a 
considerable change in the mode of life were 
made in other respects ; those who had lived 
indolently being obliged to exert themselves, 
_ the diet properly adapted to the state of the 
system, &c. 

EPILO’BIUM. (From em AoBov tov, 
a violet or beautiful flower, growing on a 
pod.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the. Linnean system. Class, Octandria.; 
Order, Monogynia. ; 

ErimosiuM ANGustiroLium. Rose-bay- 
willow herb. ‘The young tender shoots cut 
in the spring, and dressed as asparagus, are 
little inferior to it. 

Erime’pium. The plant barren-wort. 

Evimo/rius. (From em, and petpw, to 
divide.) An obsolete term, formerly ap- 
plied to an unequal pulse. 

Erimy Lis. 
knee.) The patella or knee-bone. 

Errneneu’cus. (From emyeva, to nod 
or incline.) An unequal pulse. 

Erino't1um. (From em, upon, . and 
vwlos, the back.) The shoulder-blade. 

EPINY’CTIS. (From em, and vu, 
night.) A pustule, which rises in the night, 
forming an angry tumour on the skin of the 
arms, hands, and thighs, of the size of a 
lupine, of a dusky red, and sometimes of a 
livid and pale colour, with great inflamma- 
tion and pain. Ina few days it breaks, and 
sloughs away. 

Errra‘ctis. (From emvmarjow, to coagu- 
late.) A plant mentioned by Dioscorides ; 
and so named because its juice was said to 
coagulate milk. 

Errparoxysmus. (From em, upon, and 
mapofvopos, a paroxysm.) An unusual fre- 
quency of febrile,exacerbation. 

Erira/stum. (From em, upon, and Aone 


to sprinkle.) . Any powdered drug sprinkled _ 


on the body. 

Errpr’cuys. (From emt, _above, and 
anxus, the cubit.) That part of the arm 
above the cubit. cant 

Erirutoei’sMa. (From em, upon, and 
paroyige, to inflame.) 1, Violent inflam- 
mation, or burning heat in any part, at- 
tended with pain, tumour, and redness. 

2. A name given by Hippocrates. to the 
shingles. 

EPYPHORA. (From emdepa, to carry 
forcikly.) The watery eye. An involun- 
tary flow of tears. _A superabundant flow- 
ing of a serous or aqueous humour from the 
eyes. A genus of disease in the class 


(From em, and pvay, the . 


omentum. ) 


epiploon or omentum. 
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Locales, and order Apocenioses, of Cullen, 


The humour which ‘flows, very copiously 


from the eye in epiphora, .appears to be 
furnished, not only by the lachrymal gland, 
-but from the whole surface of the conjunc- 


tive membrane, Meibomius’s glands, and 
the caruncula lachrymalis ; which increased 


-and morbid secretion may be induced from 
any stimulus seated between.the globe of 


the eye and lids, as sand, acrid fumes, and 
the likes, or it may arise a om the stimulus 
of active inflammation ; or from the acri- 


‘mony of scrophula, measles, small-pox, &c. 
or from general relaxation. 


The disease 
may also arise from a more copious secretion 
of tears, than the puncta lachrymalia can 


-absorb, or, as is most common, from an ob- 


struction in the lachrymal canal, in con- 


-sequence of which the tears are prevented 


from passing freely from the rg into’ the 
nose, 

EPIPHRAGMA. - The slentee | mem- 
brane which sometimes shuts. the peristoma 
of mosses, as is seen in Polytricum. 

EPIPHYSIS. (From em, upon, and 
puw, to grow.) Any portion of bone grow- 
ing upon another, but separated from it by 
a cartilage. 

Erreta’sMaA. (From emi, upon, 
TAgooaw, to spread.) 1. A poultice. 

2. A name for an application of wheat 
meal, boiled in hydreleeum, to wounds. 

_EPIPLO. (From emidooy, the omen- 
tum.) Names compounded of this word 
belong to parts connected with, or disease of, 
the epiploon. ; ; 

EPIPLOCE’LE. (From emmooyr, the 
omentum, and kyAy, a . tumour. An 
omental hernia. A rupture produced - by 


and 


the protrusion of a portion of the omentum. 


See Hernia omentalis. 

Erirtocomr'stis. (From emmdooy, the 
omentum, and xouiZw, to carry.) One who 
has the omentum morbidly large. 

Epiploic EPPORAAESS, See Appendicule 
epiploice. : 

EPIPLOYTIS. (From emmaooy, the 
An inflammation of the pro- 
cess of the peritonmum, that forms the 
See Peritonitis. 
EPIPLOO’/MPHALON. (From em 


Aoov, the omentum, and oudaros, the navel. ) 


An omental hernia protruding at the 


naval. 


EPI/PLOON. (From emmow, to > sail 
over, because it is mostly found floating, as 
it were, upon the antespines. ) See Sik of 
tum. 


EPI PLOSCHEOCE’ LE. 


(From emL- 


.wAooy, the omentum, ooxeov, the scrotum, 


and knAy, a tumour or hernia.) _ A rupture 
of the omentum into the scrotum, or a scrotal 
hernia containing omentum. 
Epiro’nasis. (From emmorala, to swim 
on dhe top.) 1. A fluctuation of humours. 
. A species of chemical sublimation. 
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Eriro'ma. (From em, upon, and rapa, 
a lid.) - An instrument to cover the shoulder 
ina luxation. 

Errroro/ma. (From emmwpew, to har- 
deny A hard tumour about the joints. 

‘Eprery’xis. (From emimjvcow, to close 
up.) A spasmodic closing of the lips. 

Eprryre’xis. (From em, and ruper]w, to 
be feverish.) . A rapid exacerbation in a 
fever. 

Ermicefsis. (From em, and pryew, to 
become cold.) . An unusual degree of cold, 
or repetition of rigors. 

_Errrruor, (From em, upon, and pew, 
to flow.) An influx or afilux of humours 
to any part. 

EPISARCI’ DIUM. . (From em, upon, 
and capt, the flesh.) An anasarca, or dropsy, 
spread between the skin and flesh. 

EPISCHE’SES. (From emoxew, to 
restrain.) . A suppression of excretions. 
It is an order in the class Locales of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

EPI’SCHIUM. (From em, upon,’ and 
toxtov, the hip-bone.) The os pubis. 

EPISCOPA’L. (From episcopus, a 
bishop, or mitred dignitary.) Of, or be- 
longing to a bishop: applied to a valve at 
the orifice between the left auricle and ven- 
tricle of the heart. See Mitral valve. 

Erisra/smus. (From emiomaw, to draw 
together.) A quick inspiration. 

EPISPA’STIC. (2 pispasticus; from 
emiomaw, to draw together.) Those sub- 
stances which are capable, when applied to 
the surface of the body, of producing a 
serous or puriform discharge, by exciting a 
‘previous state of inflammation. The term, 
though comprehending likewise issues and 
setons, is more commonly restricted to blis- 
ters — those applications which, exciting 
inflammation .on. the skin, occasion a alin 
serous fluid to be poured from the exhalants, 
raise the cuticle, and form the appearance 
of a vesicle. This effect arises from their 
strong stimulating power, and to this sti- 
mulant operation “and the pain they excite, 
are to be ascribed the advantages derived 
from them in the treatment of disease. The 
evacuation they occasion is too inconsiderable 
to have any material effect. See Blister. 

Erisenm nia. (From em, and odaipa, 
a sphere: so called from the spherical shape 
of the brain.) _ The windings of the exterior 
surface of the brain ; .or the winding vessels 
upon it. 

Erista’emus. (From em, and sagw, to 
trickle down.) A catarrh. 

EpistarHyLli NUS. 
ete the uvula.) See Uvula. . 

EPISTA’XIS. (From emsaZw, to dis- 
til from.) Bleeding at the nose, with pain, 
or fulness of the head. A genus of disease 
arranged by Cullen in the class Pyrexia, and. 
order Hemorrhagia. 

Persons of a sanguine and plethoric habit, 
and not yet advanced to manhood, are very 


(From em, and sa- 
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liable to be attacked with this complaint : 
females being much less subject to it than 
males, particularly after menstruation. 
Epistaxis comes on at times without any 


previous warning; but at others, it is pre- 


ceded by a pain and heaviness in the head, 
flushing in the face, heat and itching in the 
nostrils, a throbbing of the temporal arteries, 
and a quickness of the pulse. In some in- 
stances a coldness of the feet, and shivering 
over the whole body, together with a costive 
belly, are observed to precede an attack of 


- this hemorrhage. 


This complaint is to be considered as of 
little consequence, when occurring in young 
persons, being never attended with any 
danger ; but when it arises in those who are 
advanced in life, flows profusely, and returns 
frequently, it indicates too great fulness of 
the vessels of the head, and not unfrequently 
precedes apoplexy, palsy, &c., and, there- 
fore, in such cases, is to be regarded asa 
dangerous disease. When this hemorrhage 
arises in any putrid disorder, it is to be con- 
sidered as a fatal symptom. 

In general, we need not be very anxious 
to stop a discharge of blood from the nose, 
particularly where there are marks of fulness 
of the vessels-of the head: but if it occurs 
under a debilitated state of the system, or 
becomes very profuse, means must be em= 
ployed to suppress it. These are chiefly of 
a local nature; applying pressure to the 
bleeding vessels, introducing astringents into 
the nostrils, as solutions of alum, sulphate of 
zinc, sulphate of copper, &c. applying cold 
to the head, or to some very sensible part of 
the skin, as in the course of the spine, &c. 
At the same time the patient should be kept 
in the erect position. If the hemorrhage be 
of an active character, the antiphlogistic re- 
gimen should be carefully observed: the 
patient kept cool and quiet; the saline ca- 
thartics, refrigerants, as nitrate of potassa and 
the acids, digitalis, diaphoretics, &c. admi- 
nistered internally ; and blood may be taken 
from the temples by leeches, or even from 
the arm, if the patient be very plethoric. 
Sometimes, after the failure of other means, 
closing the posterior as well as anterior out» 
lets from the nose, and preventing the escape 
of the blood for some time mechanically, has 
been successful ; and this might be particu~ 
larly proper, where it was discharged copi- 
ously into’ the fauces, so as to endanger 
suffocation, on the patient falling asleep. 

EPISTHO’TONOS. (From etidey, 
forwards, and Tew, to extend.) A spas-~ 
modic affection of muscles drawing the body 
forwards. See Tetanus. : 

-Erisro’mion. (From em, upon, and’ 
soua, a mouth.) 1. A stopper for a bottle. 

2. A vent-hole of a furnace, called the’ 
register. : 

EristrorHatus. (From emt, upon, and 
spepw, to turn about.) ~Epistrophia, “and 
Epistrophis. Applied to the first vertebra of ' 
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the neck, because it turns about upon the 
second as upon an axis. 

Eer'srrorue. (From emspepe, to invert.) 
i. An inversion of any part, as when the 
_ neck is turned round. 

2. A return of a disorder which has 
ceased, 

EPI/STROPHEUS. (From emspodaw, 
to turn round, because the head is turned 


upon it.) The second cervical vertebra. 
See Dentatus. 
Err’stroruis. See Epistrophalus. 


Epr'rasis. (From em, and teww, to extend. ) 
The beginning and increase of a paroxysm 
or disease. 

EPITHELIUM. 
red part of the lips. 

Ervirae Ma. (From em, upon, and riénus, 
to apply.) Aterm formerly applied to a 
lotion, fomentation, or any external appli- 
cation. 

Erirnyema’tium. The same, 

Epr'ruesis. (From em, and riOypt,, to 
cover, or lay upon.) ‘The rectification of 
crooked limbs by means of instruments. 

EPITHY’MUM. (From em, upon, and 
@uuos, the herb thyme.) See Cuscula epi- 


The cuticle on the 


thymum. 
Ero’pr. (From em, over, and wdy, a 
song.) Epodos. ‘The method of curing 


distempers by incantation. 

Erom'is. (From em, upon, and wyos, the 
shoulder.) The acromion, or upper part of 
the shoulder. 

Erompua/tium. (From em, upon, and 
ougados, the navel.) An application to the 
navel. 

EPSOM. The name of a village in 
Surrey, about eighteen miles from London, 

‘in the neighbourhood of which is a con- 
siderable mineral spring, called Epsom 
water. Aqua Epsomensis. This water 
evaporated to dryness leaves a residuum, the 
quantity of which has been estimated from 
an ounce and a half in the gallon, to five 
drachms and one scruple. Of the total re- 
siduum, by far the greater part, about four 
or five-sixths, is sulphate of magnesia mixed 
with a very few muriates, such as that of 
lime, and probably magnesia, which render 
it very deliquescent, and increase the bitter- 
ness of taste, till purified by repeated crystal- 
lisations.. There is nothing sulphurous or 
metallic ever found in this spring. The 
diseases in which it is employed are similar 
to those in which we. use Seidlitz water. 
There are many other of the sirple saline 
springs that might be enumerated, all of 
which agree with that of Epsom, in contain- 
ing a notable proportion of some purging 
salt, which, for the most part, is either sul- 
phate of magnesia, or sulphate of soda, or 
often a mixture of both, such as Acton, 
Kilburne, Bagnigge Wells, Dog and Duck, 
St. George’s Fields, &c. 

Ersom satr. A purging salt formerly 
obtained by boiling down the mineral water 
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found in the vicinity of. Epsom in Surrey. 
It is at present prepared from sea water, 
which, after being boiled down, and the 
muriate of soda separated, deposits numer- 
ous crystals, that consist chiefly of sulphate 
of magnesia, and sold in the shops under the 
name of sal catharticus amarus, or bitter 
purging salt. See Magnesia sulphas. 

EPU'LIS. . (From em, and ovAa, the 
gums.) A small tubercle onthe gums. It 
is said sometimes t6 become cancerous. 

EPULO/TIC. (£puloticus ; from emov- 
Aow, to cicatrize.) A term given by surgeons 
to those applications which promote the form- 
ation of skin. 

EQUISE’TUM. (From eguus, a horse, 
and seta, a bristle: so named from its re- 
semblance to a horse’s tail.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Cryptogamia ; Order, Filices. 

2. The pharmacopccial name of the Cauda 


equina. See Hippuris vulgaris. 
EquisetuMm ARVENSE. Sce Hippuris vul- 
garis. 
EQUITANS. Equitant. This: term 


is applied to leaves, which are disposed in 
two opposite rows, and clasp each cther by 
their compressed base; as in Narthecium 
ossyyragum. 

EQUIVALENTS. A term introduced 
into chemistry by Dr. Wollaston, to express 
the system of definite ratios, in which the 
corpuscular objects of this science recipro- 
cally combine, referred to a common. 
standard, reckoned unity. See Atomic sys- 
tem- 

E’QUUS. 1. The borse. 

2. The name of a genus of animals of the 
order Bellue. 

Equus asinus. The systematic name of 
the animal called an ass; the female affords 
a light and nutritious milk. See Milk, 
asses’. 

Era’nrurmMus. (From yp, the spring, 
and ay@eyos, a flower: so called because it 
flowers in the spring.) A sort of chamo- 
mile. 

ERASIS/TRATUS. A _ celebrated 
Greek physician, said to have been born in 
the island of Ceos, and to have been the 
most distinguished pupil of Chrysippus, of 
the Cnidian school. He was the: first, in 
conjunction with Herophilus, to dissect hu- 
man bodies, anatomy having been before 
studied only in brutes; but the Ptolemies 
having allowed them to examine malefactors, 
they were enabled to make many important 
discoveries. Celsus notices a very impro- >: 
bable report, that they opened the bodies of 
those persons alive, to observe the internal 
motions: they could hardly then have main-~ 
tained, that the arteries and left ventricle, do 
not naturally contain blood, but air only. 
The works of Erasistratus, which were nu- 
merous, are lost ; but, from the account of 
Galen, he appears to have very accurately 
described the brain, which he considered as 
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the common sensorium ; also the heart and 
large vessels ; and pointed out the office of 
the liver and kidneys; but he supposed 
digestion performed by trituration. He 
imagined inflammation and fever to arise 
from the blood being forced through the 
minute veins into the corresponding arteries. 
He was averse from blood-letting, or the use 
of active medicines, but sometimes employed 
mild clysters; trusting, however, principally 
to abstinence, and proper exercise. Being 
tormented with an ulcer in the foot, at an 
extreme old age, he is said to have termi- 
nated his existence by poison. 

Erate’va MARMELOS. This plant, a native 
_of several parts of India, affords a fruit 
about the size of an orange, and covered 
with a hard bony shell, containing a yellow 
viscus pulp, of a most agreeable flavour ; 
which, when scooped out, and mixed with 
sugar and orange, is brought to the tables of 
the grandees in India, who eat it as a great 
delicacy. It is also esteemed as a sovereign 
remedy against dysentery. 

Eresinruus. Epe6w6os. The vetch. 

ERE/CTOR. The name of several 
muscles, the office of which is to raise up 
the part to which they are inserted. 

Errcror cuiroripis. First muscle of 
the clitoris of Douglas. Ischio-cavernosus of 
Winslow, and Ischio-clitoridien of Dumas. 
A muscle of the clitoris that draws it down- 
wards and backwards, and serves to make 
the body of the clitoris more tense, by 
. squeezing the blood into it from its crus. It 
arises from the tuberosity of the ischium, 
and is inserted into the clitoris. 

Erector PeEnNIs. Ischio-cavernosus of 
Winslow, and IJschio-cavernenx of Dumas. 
A muscle of the penis that drives the urine 
or semen forwards, and, by grasping the 
bulb of the urethra, pushes the blood 
towards the corpus cavernosum and_ the 
glans, and thus distends them. It arises 
from the tuberosity of the ischium, and is 
inserted into the sides of the cavernous sub- 
stance of the penis. 

ERECTUS. Upright. Botanists use 
this to express the direction of the stem, 
branches, leaves, petals, stamens, pistills, 
&c.; as Caulis erectus, an upright stem, as in 
Lysimachia vulgaris ; folium erectum form- 
ing an acute ‘angle with the stem, as in 
Juncus articulatus, &c. ‘The petals of the 
Brassica erecta. 

ERETHISMUS. (From epeéigw, to 
excite or irritate.) Increased sensibility and 
irritability. It is variously applied by modern 
writers. Mr. Pearson has described a state of 
the constitution produced by mercury acting 
on it asa poison. He calls it the mercurial 
erithismus, and mentions that it is charac- 
terised by great depression of strength, 
anxiety about the préecordia, irregular action 
of the heart, frequent sighing, trembling, a 
small, quick, sometimes intermitting pulse, 


occasional. vomiting, a pale contracted coun- 
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tenance, a sense of coldness ; but the tongue 
is seldom furred, nor are the vital and 

natural functions much disturbed. In this 
state any sudden exertion will sometimes 
prove fatal. 

Eneaste’rium. (From epyov, work.) A 
laboratory : that part of the furnace in which 
is contained the matter to be acted upon. 

ERICA. (From epeiuxw, to break; so 
named from its fragility, or because it is, 
broken into rods to make besoms of.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Octandria; Order, 
Monogynia. Heath. 

Erice’‘rum. (From epeun, heath. 
medicine in which heath is an ingredient. 

ERI'GERON. (Hpryepov, of the ancient 
Greeks; from yp the spring, and yepwy, an 
old mang because, in the soning: it has a 
white, hoary eu like the hair of an 
old man.) The name of a genus of 
plants. Chace Syngenesia; Order, Poly- 
gamia superflua. 

2. The common chick-weed is so called 
in old books. See Senecio vulgaris. 

Ericrrum. See Senecio vulgaris. 

ERO/SION. (£rosio; from erodo, to 
gnaw off.) This word is very often used in 
the same sense as ulceration, viz. the form- 
ation of a breach or chasm in the sub- 
stance of parts, by the action of the ab- 
sorbents. 


EROSUS. Jagged. 


A 


A leaf is called 


folium erosum, the margin of which is 


irregularly cut or notched, especially when 
otherwise divided besides ; as in Senecio 
squalidus. 

EROTIA/NUS, the author of 'a Glos- 
sary, containing an explanation of the terms 
in Hippocrates, lived in the reign of Nero. 
The work was printed at Venice, in 1566; 
and also annexed to Foésius’s Edition of 
Hippoer ates. 

EROTOMA'NIA. (From epas, love, 
and pavia, madness.) That melancholy, or 
madness, which is the effect of love. 

E/rrrs. (From epm, to creep: so named 
from their gradually increasing in size.) 
See Herpes. 

ERRA‘TIC. (Zirraticus ; from erro, to 
wander.) Wandering; Irregular. <A term 
occasionally applied to pains, or any disease 
which is not fixed, but moves from one part 
to another, as gout, rheumatism, &c. 

E‘RRHINE. (Errhinus ; eppiva, from 
ev, in, and piv, the nose.) By errhines are to 
be understood those medicines which, when 
topically applied to the internal membrane 
of the nose, excite sneezing, and increase the 
secretion, independent of any mechanical 
irritation. The articles belonging to this 
class may be referred to two orders, 

1. Sternutatory errhines; as nicotiana, hel- 
leborus, euphorbium, which are selected for 
the torpid, the vigorous, but not plethoric, 
and those to-whom any degree of evacuation 
would not be hurtful. 
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2. Evacuating errhines ; as asarum, &e: 
which are: calculated for the phlegmatic and 
infirm. 

--F/RROR LOCI. yBiotsonare.3 is said to 
ave introduced this term, from the opinion 
that the vessels were of different sizes, for 
the circulation of blood, lymph, and serum, 
and that when the larger sized globules 
were forced into the lesser vessels, they 
became obstructed, by an error of place. 
But this opinion does not appear to be well- 
grounded. ; 

. Erv’ca. (From erugo, to make smooth ; 
so named from the smoothness of its leaves, 
or from wro, to burn, because of its biting 
quality. ) See Brassica eruca. 

Eruca syu’vesrris. The wild rocket. 
See Brassica eruca. 

ERUCTATION. Belching. . 

ERUPTION. Eruptio. A discolor- 
ation, or spots on the skin ; as the-eruption 
of small-pox, measles, nettle-rash, &c. 

Ervutuema. (From epvéw, to make red. ) 
A fiery red tumour, or pustules on the skin. 

E’RVUM. (Quasi arvum, .a_ field, be- 
cause it. grows wild in the fields ; or from 
eruo, to pluck out, because it is diligently 
plucked from corn.) The tare. 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system, Class, Diadelphia; Order, De- 
eandria. 

2oihe: pharmacopeeial name of tare. See 
Ervum ervilia. 

Ervum ervitia. Orobus.. The seeds of 
this plant, Ervum ervilia--germinibus undato- 
plicatis,” foliis. umparipinnatis of | Linnzus, 
have been made into bread in times of 
scarcity, which is not the most salubrious. 
The meal was formerly amongst the re- 
solvent remedies by way of poultice. 

- ErRvum LENS. The systematic name of 
the lentil. Lens. @axos of the Greeks, 
Ervum — pedunculis subbifiloris ; seminibus 
compressis, convexis, of Linnzus. There 
are two varieties; the one with large, the 
other small seeds. | They are eaten in many 
places as we eat peas, than which they are 
more flatulent, and more difficult to digest. 
A decoction of these seeds is used as a lotion 
to the ulcerations after small-pox, and, it is 
said, with success. 
~ ERY'NGIUM..- (From epuyyave, to 
eructate.) Eryngo, or sea-holly. 1..The 
name of..a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Pentandria ; : Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the sea- 
holly. . See Lryngium maritimum. 

ERYNGIUM CAMPESTRE. The. root of 
this plant, Eryngium — foliis radicalibus, 
amplexicaulibus, pinnato-lanceolatis, of Lin- 
nzeus, is used in many places for that of the 
sea-eryngo. See Bignvem: 

ERYNGIUM MARITIMUM. 
name of the sea-holly or eryngo. Eryngium— 
foliis radicalibus, subrotundis, plicatis spinosis, 


capitulis pedunculatis, paleis tricusyydatis, of. 


Linnezus. ,The root of this. icoaacy is directed 


The sy stematic 
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for medicinal use. It has no particular’ 
smell, but to the tasté it manifests a grateful 
sweetness ; and, on being chewed for some 
time, it discovers a light aromatic warmth’ 
or pungehcy. It was formerly celebrated 
for its supposed aphrodisiac powers, but it is 
now very rarely employed. 

ERYNGO. See Eryngium. 

Eryngo, sea. See Eryngium. 

' Eryngo-leaved-lichen. See Lichen islan« 
dieus. 

ERY’SIMUM. (From epuw, to draw, 
so called from its power of drawing and pro- 
ducing blisters. Others derive it amo tov 
epetxetv, because the leaves are much cut; 
others from eprrimov, precious. ) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan sys- 
tem. Class, Teiradynamia; Order, Siliquosa. 
' 2.. The pharmacopeeial name of the hedge 
mustard. See Erysimum officinale. 

ErystmuM. atuiaria. The systematic 
name of Jack in the hedge.  Aliaria; 
Chameplion of .Oribasius. Sauce alone, or 
stinking hedge-mustard. The plant to which 
this name is given, is the Hrysimum 
foliis. cordatis, of Linnzeus; it is sometimes 
exhibited in humid asthma and dyspnoea, 
with success. Its virtues are powerfully 
diaphoretic, diuretic,.and antiscorbutic. 

Erysimum sBarparesa. ‘The systematic 
name of the barbarea of the shops. The 
leaves of this plant, Erysimum — foliis 
lyratis, extimo subrotundo of Linnzus, may 
be ranked among the antiscorbutics. | They 
are seldom used in practice. 

ErysimuM oFrricInaLe. The systematic 
name of the hedge-mustard. Erysimum — 
siliguis spice adpressis, foliis. runcinatis, of 
Linneus. It was formerly much used for 
its expectorant and diuretic qualities, which 
are now forgotten. The seeds are warm 
and pungent, and very similar to those of 
mustard in their sensible effects. 

ERYSI’PELAS. (From epve, to denies 
and weAas, adjoining: named from the 
neighbouring parts being affected by the 
eruption.) Ignis sacer. ‘The rose, or St.: 
Anthony’s fire. A genus of disease in the 
class Pyrexie, and order Exanthemaia of 
Cullen. . It is known by synocha of two or 
three .days’. continuance, with drowsiness, 
and sometimes -with delirium ; pulse com- 
monly full and hard; then erythema’ of the 
face, or some other part, with continuance. 
of synocha, tending either to abscess. or. 
gangrene. There are two species of this 
disease, according to. Cullen: 1. Erysipelas 
vesiculosum. with large blisters: 2. Erysi-- 
pelas phlyctanodes, the shingles, or an ery- 
pelas with phlyctene, or small blisters. 

This disease is an: inflammatory affection, 
principally of the skin, when it makes its. 
appearance externally, and of the: mucous 
membrane.when it is seated internally ; and. 
is more liable to attack women and children, 
and those of an irritable habit, than those of: 
a plethoric. and robust constitution... ©... 
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It is remarkable that. erysipelas ‘some- 
times returns periodically, attacking the 
patient once or twice a year, or even once 
every month, and then by its repeated 
attacks it often gradually exhausts the 
strength, especially if he be old and ofa 
bad habit. 

When the inflammation is principally 
confined to the skin, and is unattended 
by any affection of the system, it is then 
called erythema ; but when the system is 
affected, it is named erysipelas. 

Every part of the body is equally liable 
to it, but it more frequently appears on the 
face, legs, and feet, than any where else 
when seated externally; and it occurs of- 
tener in warm climates than phlegmonous 
inflammation. 

It is brought on by all the causes that are 
apt to excite inflammation, such as injuries 
of all kinds, the external application of 
stimulants, exposure to cold, and obstructed 
perspiration ; and it may likewise be occa- 
sioned by a certain matter generated within 
the body, and thrown out on its surface. A 
particular state of the “atmosphere seems 
sometimes to render it epidemical. 

In slight cases, where it attacks the ex- 
tremities, it makes its appearance with a 
roughness, heat, pain, and redness of the 
skin, which becomes pale when the finger 
is pressed upon it, and again returns to its 
former colour, when it is removed. ‘There 
prevails likewise a small febrile disposition, 
~ and the patient is rather hot and thirsty. If 
the attack is mild, these symptoms will con- 
tinue only for a few days, the surface of 
the part affected will become yellow, the 
cuticle or scarf-skin will fall off in scales, 
and no further inconvenience will perhaps be 
experienced ; but if the attack has been 
severe, and the inflammatory symptoms 
have run high, then there will ensue pains 
in the head and back, great heat, thirst, and 
restlessness ; the part affected will slightly 
swell: the pulse will become small and fre- 
quent; and about the fourth day, a number 
of little vesicles, containing a limpid, and, 
in some cases, a yellowish fluid, will arise. 
In some instances, the fluid is viscid, and 
instead of running out, as generally hap- 
pens when the blister is broken, it adheres 
to and dries upon the skin. : 

In unfavourable cases, these blisters some- 
times degenerate into obstinate ulcers, which 
now and then become gangrenous. This, 
however, does not happen frequently ; for 
although it is not uncommon for the surface 
of the skin, and the blistered places to ap- 
pear livid or even blackish, yet this usually 
disappears with the other symptoms. 
~ The period at which the vesicles show 
themselves is very uncertain. The same 
may be said of the duration of the eruption. 
In mild cases, it often disappears gradually, 
or is carried off by spontaneous sweating. 
In some cases it continués without showing 
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any disposition to decline for twelve or four- 
teen days, or longer. 

The trunk of the body is sometimes at- 
tacked with erysipelatous inflammation, but 
less frequently so than the extremities. It 
is not uncommon, however, for infants to be 
attacked in this manner a few days after 
birth ; and in these it makes its appearance 
about the genitals. The inflamed skin is 
hard, and apparently very painful to the 


touch. The belly often becomes uniformly 


tense, and sphacelated spots sometimes are 
to be observed. From dissections made by 
Dr. Underwood, it appears, that in this form 
of the disease the inflammation frequently 
spreads to the abdominal viscera. 

Another species of erysipelatous inflam- 
mation, which most usually attacks the trunk 
of the body, is that vulgarly known by the 
name of shingles, being a corruption of 
the French word ceingle, which implies a 
belt. Instead of appearing an uniform in- 
flamed surface, it consists of a number of 
little pimples extending round the body a 
little above the umbilicus, which have vesi- 
cles formed on them in a short time. Little 
or no danger ever attends this species of 
erysipelas. 

When erysipelas attacks the face, it comes 
on with chilliness, succeeded by heat, rest- 
lessness, thirst, and other febrile symptoms, 
with a drowsiness or tendency to coma or 
delirium, and the pulse is very frequent and 
full, At the end of two or three days, a 
fiery redness appears on some part of the 
face, and this extends at length to the scalp, 
and then gradually down the neck, leaving 
a tumefaction in every part the redness has 
occupied. The whole face at length be- 
comes turgid, and the eyelids are so much 
swelled as to deprive the patient of sight. 
When the redness and swelling have con- 
tinued for some time, blisters of different 
sizes, containing a thin colourless acrid 
liquor, arise on different parts of the face, 
and the skin puts on a livid appearance in 
the blistered places; but in those not af- 
fected with blisters, the cuticle, towards the 
close of the disease, falls of in scales. 

No remission of the fever takes place on 
the appearance of the inflammation on the 
face; but, on the contrary, it is increased as 
the latter extends, and both will continue 
probably for the space of eight or ten days. 
In the course of the inflammation, the dis- 
position to coma and delirium are sometimes 
so increased as to destroy the patient be- 
tween the seventh and eleventh days of the 
disease, When the complaint is mild, and 
not leading to a fatal event, the inflamma- 
tion and fever generally cease gradually 
without any evident crisis. . 

If the disease arises in a bad habit of bo- 
dy, occupies a part possessed of great sensi- 
bility, is accompanied with much inflamma- 
tion, fever, and delirium, and these take 
place at an early period, we may suppose the 
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‘patient exposed to imminent danger. Where 
translations of the morbid matter take place, 
and the inflammation falls on either the 


brain, lungs, or abdominal viscera, we may, 


entertain the same unfavourable opinion. 
Erysipelas never terminates in suppuration, 
unless combined with a considerable degree 
of phlegmonous inflammation, which _ is, 
however, sometimes the’case; but in a bad 
habit, it is apt to terminate gangrene, in 
which case there will be also great. danger. 
When the febrile symptoms are mild, and’ 
unaccompanied by delirium or coma, and 
the inflammation does not run high, we need 
not be apprehensive of danger. 

Where the disease has occupied the face, 
and proves fatal, inflammation of the-brain, 
and its consequences, are in some cases met 
with on dissection. 

The treatment of erysipelas must proceed. 
on the antiphlogistic plan, varied however in 
its activity according to the type ‘of the dis- 
ease. When it occurs in robust plethoric 
constitutions, partaking of the phlegmonous 
character, with severe synochal fever, it will 
be proper to begin by taking a moderate 
quantity of blood; then direct cooling saline 
purgatives, antimonial diaphoretics, a light 
vegetable diet, &c. When the disorder at- 
tacks the face, it may be better to use cup- 
ping behind the neck, and keep the head 
somewhat raised, But if the disease ex- 


hibits rather the typhoid type, and particu- | 


larly where there is a tendency to gangrene, 
the patient’s strength must be supported : 
after clearing out the prime vie, and en- 
deavouring to promote the other secretions 
by mild evacuants, when the pulse begins to 
fail, amore nutritious diet, .with a moderate 
quantity of wine, and the decoction of bark 
with sulphuric acid, or other tonic medicine, 
may be resorted to; nay, even the bark in 
substance, and the more powerful stimu- 
lants, as ammonia, &c. ought to be tried, 

if the preceding fail. Should the inflamma. 
tion quitting the skin, attack an internal 
part, a blister, or some rubefacient, may 
help to relieve the patient ; and stimulants 
to the lower extremities will likewise be pro- 
per, where the head is severely affected. To 
the inflamed part of the skin applications 
must not be too freely made : where there is 
much pain and heat, cooling it occasionally 
with plain water, is perhaps best; and where 
an acrid discharge occurs, washing it away 
from time to time with warm miik and 
water. Should suppuration happen itis im- 
portant to make an early opening for the 
escape of the matter, to obviate the exten- 
sive sloughings otherwise apt to follow, and 
where gangrene occurs, the fermenting ca- 
taplasm may be applied. 

ERYTHE’MA. (From epv®pos, red.) 
Inflammatory blush. A morbid redness of 
the skin, as is observed upon the cheeks of 
hectic patients after eating, and the skin 
covering bubo, phlegmon, &c, | 
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Eryruro/panum. (From epv6pos, red : 
so called from the colour of its juice.) See 
Rubia tinctorum. 

Eryruroripes. (From _ epvdpos, red, 
and etdos,ya likeness: so called from its 
colour.) A name given to the tunica vagi- 
nalis testis. 

Eryruro’nium. (From epvpos, red: so 
called from the red colour of its juice.) A 
species of satyrion, 

Eryrszo'xytum.. (From epv@pos, red, 
and évAvy, wood: so named from its colour.) 
Logwood. See Hematorylum. . 

E/ryturus. (From epvépos, red: so 
named from the red colour of its juice.) 
The sumach. See Rhus coriaria. 

E/sarne. (From ecadaw, to feel.) The 
touch ; or feeling the mouth of the womb, 
to ascertain its condition. 

E’SCHAR. (Ecxapa; from exxapow, to, 
scab over.) Lschara. The portion of flesh 
that is destroyed by the application of a 
caustic, and which sloughs away. 

ESCHAROTIC. (Escharoticus ; from. 
exxapow, to scab over.) Caustic ; Corro- 
sive. A term given by surgeons to those 
substances which possess a power of de- 
stroying the texture of the various solid parts 
of the animal body to which they are di-. 
rectly applied. The articles of this class of 
substances may be arranged under two 
orders: 


1. Eroding escharoties ; as blue vitriol, 


‘alumen ustum, &c. 


2. Caustic escharotics ; as lapis infernalis, 
argentt nitras, acidum sulphuricum, nilrt- 
cum, &c. 

ESCULENT. LEsculentus. An appel- 
lation given to such animals, fishes and 
plants, or any part of them, that may be 
eaten for food. 

_E’SOX. Thename of a genus of fishes. 
Class Pisces; Order, -Abdominales. 

Esox Lucius. The systematic name of 
the pike fish, from the liver of which an 
oil is separated spontaneously, which is 
termed in some pharmacopeeias oleum lucit 
pisciss It is used in some countries by 

surgeons, to destroy spots of the transparent 
cornea, 

L/SSENCE. Several of the volatile or 

essential oils are called by this name. 
- ESSENTIAL,  Essentialis. Something 
that is necessary to constitute a thing, or 
that has such a connection with the nature 
of a thing, that is found wherever the thing 
itself is; thus the heart, brain, spinal mar- 
row, lungs, stomach, &c. are parts essential 
to life. 

In natural history it is applied to those 
circumstances which mark or distinguish an 
animal or plant from all others in the same 
order or genus. . 

EssE NTIAL OIL. See Oil. 

E'/SSERA. (£ssera, from Eshera, an 
Arabian word literally meaning papule.) “A 
species of cutaneous eruption, distinguished 
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by broad, shining, smooth, red spots, mostly 
without fever, and differing from the nettle 
rash in not being elevated. It generally at- 
tacks the face and hands. 

Estuiomenos. (From eodiw, toeat.) A 
term formerly applied to any disease which 
rapidly destroyed, or as it were ate away the 


flesh, as some forms of herpes, lupus, 


cancer, 


E’/SULA. 


(From esus, eaten, because 


it is eaten by some as a medicine. Spurge. , 


Esura mason. See Huphorbia palustris. 
Esuta minor, See Euphorbia cyparissias. 
E/THER. See ther. 

Evuer, acetic, Acetic naphtha, An 
etherial fluid, drawn over from an equal 
admixture of alkohol and acetic acid, dis- 
tilled with a gentle heat from a glass re- 
tort in a sand-bath. It has a grateful 
smell, is extremely light, volatile, and in- 
flammable. 

Evuer, muriatic. Marine ether. Mu- 
riatic ether is obtained by mixing and distil- 
ling aikohol with extremely concentrated 
muriate of tin. It is stimulant, antiseptic, 
and diuretic. 

Evuer, nitrous. Nitric naphtha. This 
is only a stronger preparation than the spi- 
ritus xtheris nitrici of the London Pharma- 
copeeia ; it is produced by the distillation of 
two parts of alkohol to one part and a half 
of fuming nitric acid. 
 Jirner, suLPHURIC. 
ricus. 

ErueEr, . VITRIOLIC. 
TICUS. 

ETHERIAL. A term applied to any 
highly rectified essential oil, or spirit. See 
Vleum c@ethereum. 

Ethwops, antimonial. 
monialis. 

Ethiops, martial. 
iron. 

Ethiops, mineral. 
phuretum nigrum. 

Ethiops per se. See Hydrargyri orydum 
cinereum. 


See Alther sulphu- 


See dither sulphu- 


See ithiops anti- 
The black oxide of 


See Hydrargyri sul- 


ETHMOID. (Ethmoides; from e€pos,. 
a sieve, and e:Sos, form: because it is perfor-_ 


ated like a sieve.) Sieve-like. 

Erumor sone. Os eihmoidewm; os ath- 
moides. Cribriform bone. <A bone of the 
head. Thisis, perhaps, one of the most cu- 
rious bones of the human bedy. It appears 
almost a cube, not of solid bone, but exceed- 
ingly light, spongy, and consisting of many 
convoluted plates, which form a net-work, 
like honey-comb. It is curiously enclosed 
in the os frontis, betwixt the orbitary pro- 
cesses of that bone. One horizontal plate re- 
ceiyes the olfactory nerves, which perforate 
that plate with such a number of small holes, 
that it resembles a sieve; whence. the bone 
is named cribriform, or ethmoid bone. 
Other plates dropping perpendicularly from 
this one, receive the divided nerves, and 
give them an opportunity of expanding 
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into the organ of smelling ; and these bones,. 
upon which the olfactory nerves are spread 
out, are so much convoluted as to extend. 
the surface of this sense very greatly, and. 
are named spongy bones. | Another flat. 
plate lies.in the orbit of the eye; and being 
very smooth, by the rolling of the eye it 
is named ‘the cs planum, or smooth bone. 
So that the ethmoid bone supports the fore-. 
part of the brain, receives the olfactory 
nerves, forms the organ of smelling, and 
makes the chief part of the orbit of the eye ; 
and the spongy bones, and the os planum,, 
are neither of them distinct bones, but parts’ 
of this ethmoid bone. 

The cribriform plate is exceedingly deli- 
cate and thin ; lies horizontally over the root 
of the nose ; and fills up neatly the space 
betwixt the two orbitary plates of the frontal - 
bone. The olfactory nerves, like two small 
flat lobes, lie out upon this plate, and, ad- 
hering to it, shoot down like many roots. 
through this bone, so as to perforate it with 
numerous small holes, as if it had been dotted 
with the point of a pin, or like a nutmeg- 
grater. This plate is horizontal; but its 
processes are perpendicular, one above, and 
three below. 

1. The first perpendicular process is what 
is called crista galli; a small perpendicular 
projection, somewhat like a cock’s comb, 
but exceedingly small, standing directly up- 
wards from the middle of the cribriform 
plate, and dividing that plate into two; so- 
that one olfactory nerve lies upon each side 
of the crista galli; and the root of the falx, 
or septum, betwixt the two hemispheres 
of the brain, begins from this process. . 
The foramen cecum, or blind hole of the 
frontal bone, is formed partly by the root 
of the ecrista galli, which is very smooth, 
and sometimes, it is said, hollow, or cel-. 
lular, 

2. Exactly opposite this, and in the same 
direction withit, i. e. perpendicular to the 
ethmoid plate, stands out the nasal plate of 
the ethmoid bone, It is sometimes called 
azygous, or single process of the ethmoid, » 
and forms the beginning of that septum, or 
partition, which divides the two nostrils. 
This process is thin but firm, and composed 
of solid bone; it is commonly: inclined: a 
little to one side, so as to make the nostrils 
of unequal size. ‘The azygous process is. 
united with the vomer, which forms the 
chief part of the partition; so that the sep- 
tum, or partition of the nose, consists of, 
the azygous process of the ethmoid bone. 
above, of the vomer below, and of the car-— 
tilage in the fore or projecting part of _the 
nose; but the cartilage rots away, so that 
whatever is seen of the septum in the:skull - 
must be part either of the ethmoid bone or. 
vomer. ~ y te 

3. Upon either side of the septum, there 
hangs down a spongy bone, one hanging in, 
each nostril, They are each rolled up like 
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a scroll of parchment; they are very spon- 
gy; are covered with a delicate and sensi- 
ble membrane: and when the olfactory 
nerves depart from the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bone, they attach themselves 
to the septum, and to these upper spongy 
bones, and expand upon them so that the 
convolutions of these bones are of material 
use in expanding the organ of swelling, and 
detaining the odorous effluvia till the im- 
pression be perfect. Their convolutions are 
more numerous in the lower animals, in 
proportion as they need a more acute sense. 
They are named spongy or turbinated bones, 
from their convolutions resembling the many 
folds of a turban. 


The spongy bones have a great many 


honey-comb-like cells connected with them, 
which belong also to the organ of smell, 
and which are useful perhaps by detaining 
the effluvia of odorous bodies, and also by 
reverberating the voice. Thus, ina common 
cold, while the voice is hurt by-an affection 
of these cells, the sense of smelling is almost 
lost. 

4. The orbitary plate, of the ethmoid 
bone, is a large surface; consisting of a 
very firm plate of bone, of a regular square 
form: exceedingly smooth and polished ; 
it forms a great part of the socket for the 
eye, lying on its inner side. When we see 
it in the detached bone, we know it to be 
just the flat side of the ethmoid bone; but 
while it is incased in the socket of the 
eye, we should believe it to be a small 
square bone: and from this, and from its 
smoothness, it has got the distinct name of 
os planum. 

The cells of the ethmoid bone, which 
form so important a share of the organ of 
smell, are arranged in great numbers along 
the spongy bone. They are small neat 
cells, much like a honey-comb, and regu- 
larly arranged in two rows, parted from 
each other by a thin partition; so that 
the os planum seems to have one set of 
cells attached to it, while another regular 
set of cells belongs in like manner to the 
spongy bones. There are thus twelve in 


number opening into each other, and into 


the nose. 

These cells are frequently the seat of ve- 
nereal ulcers ; and the spongy bones are the 
surface where polypi often sprout up. And 
from the general connéctions and forms of 
the bone, we can easily understand how the 
‘wenereal ulcer,..when deep in the nose, 
having got to these cells, cannot be cured, 
but undermines all the face; how the ve- 
nereal disease, having affected the nose, 
soon spreads to the eye, and how even the 
brain itself is not safe. We see the danger 
of a blow upon the nose, which, by a force 
upon the septum, or middle partition, may 
depress the delicate cribriform plate, so as 
to oppress the brain with all the effects of 
a fractured skull, and without any opera- 
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tion which can give relief. And we also 
see the danger of pulling away polypi, 
which are firmly attached to the upper 
spongy bone. 

ETHMOIDES. See Ethmoid bone. 

ETMULLER, Micwarn, was born at 
Leipsic, in 1644. He graduated there at 
the age of twenty-four, after going through 
the requisite studies, and much improving 
himself by travelling through different parts 
of Europe. Eight years after he was ap- 
pointed professor of botany in that Univer- 
sity, as well as extraordinary professor of 
surgery and anatomy. He fulfilled those 
offices with great applause, and his death, 
which happened in 1683, was generally re- 
gretted by the faculty of Leipsic. He 
was a very voluminous writer, and his 
works were considered to have sufficient 
merit to be translated into most European 
languages. 


E‘tron. (From dw, to eat, as contain- 


ing the receptacles of the food.) The hy- 
pogastrium. 
Eva’nrnemum. _ (From ev, well, and ay- 


@euos, a flower ; so named from the beauty 
of its flowers.) The chamomile. 
Eua/ruium. (From ev, well, and apy, 
the touch: so called because its touch was 
supposed to give ease.) A medicine for the 
piles. 
EUCHLORINE. 
Evctast. The prismatic emerald. 
Evpiauitrr. A brownish red-coloured 
mineral, belonging to the tessular system of 
Molis. 
EUDIO’/METER. An instrument by 
which the quantity of oxygen and nitrogen 


See Chlorous oxide. ' 


in atmospherical air can be ascertained. Se- 


veral methods have been employed, all 
founded upon the principle of decomposing 
common air by means of a body which has 
a greater affinity for the oxygen, See ea 
diometry. 

EUDIOMETRY. The niethod of as- 
certaining the purity of atmospheric air. 

No sooner was the composition of the at- 
mosphere known, than it became an enquiry 
of importance to find out a method of ascer- 
taining, with facility and precision, the re- 
lative quantity of oxygen gas contained in a 
given bulk of atmospheric air. 

The instruments in which the oxygen gas 
of a determined quantity of air was ascer- 
tained, received the name of Eudiometers, 
because they were considered as measurers 
of the purity of air. They are, however, 
more properly called Oximeters. 

The eudiometers proposed by” ceiferent 
chemists, are the following : 

1. Priestley’s Eudiometer. sit ie first eu- 
diometer was made in consequence of Dr. 
Priestley’s discovery, that when nitrous gas 
is mixed with atmospheric air over water, 
the bulk of the mixture diminishes rapidly, 
in consequence of the combination: of the 
gas with the oxygen of the air, and the ab- 
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sorption of the nitric acid thus formed by th 
water. , ’ 

When nitrous gas is mixed with nitrogen 
gas, no diminution. takes place; but when 
it is mixed with oxygen gas, in proper pro- 
portions, the absorption is complete. Hence 
it is evident, that in all cases of a mixture of 
these two gases, the diminution will be pro- 
portional to the quantity of the oxygen. Of 
course it will indicate the proportion of oxy- 
gen in air ; and, by mixing it with different 
portions of air, it,will indicate the different 
quantities of oxygen which they contain, 
provided the component parts of air be sus- 
ceptible of variation. 

Dr. Priestley’s method was to mix toge- 
ther equal bulks of air and nitrous gas in a 
Jow jar, and then transfer the mixture into 
a narrow graduated glass tube about three 
feet long, in order to measure the diminu- 
tion of bulk. He expressed this diminu- 
tion by the number of hundredth parts re- 
maining. Thus, suppose he had mixed to- 
gether equal parts of nitrous gas and air, and 
that the sum total was 200 (or 2.00): sup- 
pose the residuum, when measured in the 
graduated tube, to amount to 104 (or 1.04), 
and of course that 96 parts of the whole had 
disappeared, he denoted the purity of the 
air thus tried by 104. 

This method of analysing air by means 
of nitrous gas is liable to many errors. 
For the water over which the experiment is 
made may contain more or less carbonic acid, 
atmospheric air, or other heterogeneous 
substance. |The nitrous gas is not always of 
the same purity, and is partly absorbed by 
the nitrous acid which is formed ; the figure 
of the vessel, and many other circumstances 
are capable of occasioning considerable diffe- 
rences in the results. 

Fontana, Cavendish, Ladriani, Magellan, 
Von Humboldt, and Dr. Falconer, have 
made series of laborious experiments to 
bring the test of nitrous gas toa state of 
complete accuracy; but, notwithstanding 
the exertions of these philosophers, the 
methods of analysing air by means of ni- 
trous gas are liable to so many anomalies, 
that it is unnecessary to give a particular 
description of the different instruments in- 
vented by them. 

2. Scheele’s Eudiometer.—This is merely 
a graduated glass cylinder, containing a 
given quantity of air, exposed to a mixture 
of iron filings and sulphur, formed into a 
paste with water. The substances may be 
made use of in the following manner : 

Make a quantity of sulphur in powder, 
and iron filings, into a paste with water, 


and.place the mixture in a saucer, or plate, 


over water, on a stand. raised above the 
fluid; then invert over it a graduated bell- 
glass, and allow this to stand for a few days. 
The air contained in the bell-glass will gra- 
dually diminish, as will appear from the 
ascent of the water. 
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When no further diminution takes place, 
the vessel containing the suJphuret must be 
removed, and the remaining air will be 
found to be nitrogen gas, which was con- 
tained in that quantity of atmospheric air. 

In this process, the moistened sulphuret 
of iron has a great affinity to oxygen; it at- 
tracts and separates it from the atmospheric 
air, and the nitrogen gas is left behind; the 
sulphur, during the experiment, is converted 
into sulphuric acid, and the iron oxidised, 
and sulphate of iron results, 

The air which is exposed to moistened 
iron and sulphur, gradually becomes di- 
minished, on account of its oxygen com- 
bining with a portion of the sulphur and 
iron, while its nitrogen remains behind. The 
quantity of oxygen contained in the air ex- 
amined becomes thus obvious, by the dimi- 
nution of bulk, which the volume of air 
submitted to examination, has undergone. - 

A material error to which this method is 
liable, is that the sulphuric acid which is 
formed, acts partly on the iron, and produces 
hydrogen gas, which joins to some of the 
nitrogen forming ammonia; and hence it is 
that the absorption amounts in general to 
0.27 parts, although the true quantity of 
oxygen is no more than from 0.21 to 0.22. 

3. De Marti’s Eudiometer.— De Marti 
obviated the errors to which the method of 
Scheele was liable. He availed himself, for 
that purpose, of a hydroguretted sulphuret, 
formed by boiling sulphur and liquid pot- 
assa, or lime water, together. These sub- 
stances, when newly prepared, have the 
property of absorbing a minute portion of 
nitrogen gas; but they lose this property 
when saturated with that gas, which is 
easily effected by agitating them for a few 
minutes in contact with a small portion of 
atmospheric air. 

The apparatus is merely a glass tube, ten 
inches long, and rather less than half an 
inch in diameter, open at one end, and 
hermetically sealed at the other. The close 
end is divided into one hundred equal 
parts, having an interval of one line. be- 
tween each division. The use of this. tube 
is to measure the portion of air.to.be em- 
ployed in the experiment. The tube is 
filled with water ; and by allowing the water 
to run out gradually, while the tube is 
inverted, and the open end kept shut with 
the finger, the graduated part is exactly 
filled with air. These hundred parts of 
air are introduced into a glass bottle, filled 
with liquid sulphuret of lime previously sa- 
turated with nitrogen gas, and capable of 
holding from two to four times the bulk of 
the air introduced. ‘The bottle is then to 
be closed with a ground glass stopper, and 
agitated for five minutes. After this, the 
stopper is to. be withdrawn, while the 
mouth of the phial is under water; and, for 
the greater accuracy, it may be closed and 
agitated again. - Lastly, the air is to be 
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again transferred to the graduated glass 
‘tube, in order to ascertain the diminution 
of its bulk. 

4. Humboldé’s Eudiometer.— Consists in 
decomposing a definite quantity of atmo- 
spheric air, by means of the combustion of 
phosphorus, after which, the portion of gas 
‘which remains must be measured. 

Take a glass cylinder, closed at the top, 
and whose capacity must be measured into 
sufficiently small portions by a. graduated 
scale fixed on it. If the instrument be 
destined solely for examining atmospheric 
air, it will be sufficient to apply the scale 
from the orifice of the cylinder down to 
about half its length, or to sketch that 
scale on a slip of paper pasted on the out- 
side of the tube, and to varnish it over with 
a transparent varnish. 

: This half of the eudiometrical tube is di- 
vided into fifty equidistant parts, which in 
“this case indicate hundredth parts of the 
whole capacity of the instrument: __ 

Into this vessel, full of atmospheric air, 
put a piece of dry phosphorus (one grain 
‘to every twelve cubic inches), close it air- 
tight, and heat it gradually, first the sides 
near the bottom, and afterwards the bottom 
itself. The phosphorus will take fire and 
burn rapidly. After every thing is cold, 
“invert the mouth of the eudiometer-tube 
into a basin of water, and withdraw the 
cork, The water will ascend in propor- 
tion to the loss of oxygen gas the air 
has sustained, and thus its quantit y may be 
ascertained. 

_ Analogous to this is, 

15s Secuin’ s Budiometers —which consists 
of a glass tube, of about one inch in diame- 
ter, and eight or ten inches high, closed at 
‘the upper extremity. It is filled with mer- 
cury, and kept inverted in this fluid in the 
‘mercurial trough. A small bit ‘of phos- 
phorus is introduced into it, which on--ac- 
count of its specific gravity: being less than 
that of mercury, will rise up in it to the top. 
The phosphorus is then melted by means of 
a red-hot poker, or burning coal applied to 
the outside of the tube. When the phos- 
phorus is liquefied, small portions of air 
destined to be examined, and which have 
been previously measured. in a vessel gra- 
duated to’ the cubic inch, or into grains, 
are introduced into the tube. As soon as 
the air which is sent up reaches the phos- 
phorus, a combustion will take place, and 
the mercury will rise again. The combus- 
tion continues till the end of the operation ; 
‘but, for the greater exactness, Seguin 
. directs the residuum to be heated strongly. 
When cold, it is introduced into the gra- 
duated vessel to ascertain its volume. ‘The 
difference of the two volumes gives the 
. quantity of the oxygen gas contained in the 
air subjected to examination. 

6. Berthollet’s Eudiometer.— Instead of 
the ‘rapid. combustion of phosphorus, Ber- 


‘verted in water. 
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thollet has substituted its spontaneous com- 
bustion, which absorbs the oxygen of atmo- 
spheric air completely ; and, when the quan- 
tity of air operated on is small, the process 
is accomplished in a short time. ° 

Berthollet’s apparatus consists of a narrow 
graduated glass tube, containing the air to 
be examined, into which is introduced a 
cylinder; or stick of phosphorus, supported 
upon a glass rod, while the tube stands in- 
The phosphorus should 
be nearly as long as the tube. Immediately 
after’ the introduction of. the phosphorus, 
white vapours are formed which fill the 
tube;, these vapours gradually descend, 
and become absorbed by the water. “When 
no more white vapours appear, the process is 
at an end, for all the oxygen gas which was 
present in the confined quantity of air, has 
united with the phosphorus; the residuum 
is the quantity of nitrogen of ie air sub- 
mitted to examination. 

' This cudiometer, ‘though excellent of the 


vind) is nevertheless not absolutely to be 


depended upon ; for, as soon as the absorp- 
tion of oxygen is completed the nitrogen 
gas exercises an action upon the phosphorus, 
and thus its bulk becomes increased. It has 
been ascertained, that the volume of nitro- 
gen gas is ihcredied by 1-40th part; con- 
sequently the bulk of the residuum, dimi- 
nished by 1-40, gives us the bulk of the ni- 
trogen gas of the air examined ; which bulk, 


‘subtracted from the original mass of air, 
“gives us’ the proportion of oxygen gas con- 


tained i in it, The same allowance must be 
made in the eudiometer of Seguin. 

7. Davy’s Eudiometer. Until very lately, 
the preceding processes were the methods of 
determining the relative proportions of the 
two gases which compose our atmosphere. 

Some of these methods, though very in- 
genious, are ‘so extremely slow in their 


‘action, that it is difficult to ascertain the 


precise time at which the operation ceases. 
Others have frequently involved inaccura- 
cies, not easily removed. 

The eudiometer of Davy is not only free 
from these objections, but the result it offers 
is always constant ; it requires little address, 
and is very expeditions : the apparatus is 
portable, simple, and convenient. 

Take a small glass tube, graduated into 
one hundred equi-distant parts; “fill this 
tube with the air to be examined, and 
plunge it into a bottle, or any other conve- 
nient vessel, containing a concentrated so- 
lution of green fieneate or sulphate of iron, 
strongly impregnated with nitrous gas. All 


‘that is necessary to be done, is to move the 


tube in the solution a little backwards and 
forwards; under these circumstances, the 


“oxygen gas contained in the air will be ra- 


pidly absorbed, and condensed by the 
nitrous gas in the solution, in the form. of 
nitrous acid. 

N. 5. The state of the greatest absorps 
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tion should be marked, as the mixture after- 
wards emits a little gas which would alter 
the result. 

This circumstance depends upon the slow 
decomposition of the nitrous acid (formed 
during the experiment,) by the oxide of 
iron, and the consequent production of a 
small quantity of aériform fluid ( chiefly 
nitrous gas); which, having no affinity with 
the red muriate, or sulphate of iron, pro- 
duced by the combination of oxygen, is 
gradually evolved and mingled with the re- 
- sidual nitrogen gas. However, the nitrous 
gas evolved might be abstracted by exposing 
the residuum toa fresh solution of green 
sulphate or muriate of iron. 

The impregnated solution with green 
muriate, is more rapid in its operation than 
the solution with green sulphate. In cases 
when these salts cannot be obtained in a 
state of absolute purity, the common sul- 
phate of iron of commerce may be employed. 
One cubic inch of moderately impregnated 
solution, is capable of absorbing five or six 
cubic inches of oxygen, in common pro- 
cesses; but the same quantity must never 
be employed for more than one experiment. 

In all these different methods of analy- 
sing air, it is necessary to operate on air 
of a determinate density, and to take care 
that the residuum be neither more con- 
densed nor dilated than the air was when 
first operated on. If these things are 
not attended to, no dependence whatever 
can be placed upon the result of the ex~- 
perimefits, how carefully soever they may 
have been performed. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to place the air, before and after the 
examination, into water of the same temper- 
ature. If this, and several other little cir- 
cumstances, have been attended to, for in- 
stance, a change in the height of the baro- 
meter, &c. we find that air is composed of 
about 0.21 of oxygen gas, and 0.79 of ni- 
trogen gas by bulk. But as the weight of 
these two gases is not exactly the same, the 
proportion of the component parts by weight 
will differ a little ; for as the specific gravity 
of oxygen gas is to that of nitrogen gas as 
8 to 7 nearly, it follows that 100 parts of 
air are composed by weight of about 76 
nitrogen gas, and 24 oxygen gas. 

The air of this metropolis, examined by 
means of Davy’s eudiometer, was found, in 
all the different seasons of the year to con- 
tain 0.21 of oxygen; and the same was the 
case with air taken at Islington and High- 
gate; in the solitary cells in Cold-Bath- 
Fields prison, and on the river Thames. 
‘But the quantity of water contained in a 
given bulk of air from these places, differed. 
considerably. 

EUGALENUS, Seveninus, a physician. 
‘of Doccum, in Friesland, known chiefly as 
the author of a Treatise on the Scurvy, in 
1604, which once maintained a considerable 
character: but the publication of Dr. Lind, 
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pointing out his numerous errors, has en- 
tirely superseded it, 

EUGE'NIA. (So named by Micheli, 
in compliment to Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
who sent him from Germany almost all the 
plants described by Clusius.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system, 
Class, Icosandria; Order, Monogynia. 

Eveenta caryornyiiata, ‘The system- 
atic name of the tree which affords the clove. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. It grows in the 
East Indies, the Moluccas, &c. ‘The clove 
is the unexpanded flower, or rather the calyx 5 
it has a strong agreeable smell, and a bit- 
terish, hot, not very purgent, taste. The 
oil of cloves, commonly met with in the 
shops, and received from the Dutch, is 
highly acrimonious and sophisticated. Clove 
is accounted the hottest and most acrid of 
the aromatics ; and, by acting as a power- 
ful stimulant to the muscular fibres, may, in 
some cases of atonic gout, paralysis, &c. 
supersede most others of the aromatic class ; 
and the foreign oil, by its great acrimony, 
is also well adapted for several external 
purposes; it is directed by several pharma- 
copeeias, and the clove itself enters many 
officinal preparations. 

Evcenta samsos. ‘The systematic name 
of the Malabar plum-tree. ‘The fruit smells, 
when ripe, like roses. On the coast of 
Malabar, where the trees grow plentifully, 
these plums are in great esteem. They are 
not only eaten fresh off the trees, but are 
preserved in sugar, in order to have them 
eatable all the year. Of the flowers, a con- 
serve is prepared, which is used medicinally 
as a mild adstringent. 

Evcz us. (From ev, well, and 7, the 
earth: so called because of its fertility.) 
The uterus. 

EUKAIRITE. <A new mineral, com- 
posed of silver, selenium, copper, and alu- 
mina, found in the copper mine of Skricke- 
rum, in Swisserland. 

Ev‘tx. (From evdaZe, to putrefy.) A 
worm bred in foul and putrid ulcers. 

Eunvu’cuium. (From evyovxos, an eu- 
nuch: so called because it was. formerly: 
said to render those who eat it impotent, like 
an eunuch.) The lettuce, See Lactuca. 

EvratoriorHa racron. (From evma- 
Jwptov, agrimony, and ¢adakpos, bald.) A. 


species of agrimony with naked heads. 


EUPATO’RIUM. (From Eupator, 
its discoverer: or quasi hepatorium, from 
nmap, the liver ; because it was said to be 
useful in diseases of the liver.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plantsin the Linnean. 
system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Poly- 
gamia equals. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the Hupa- 
torium. See Eupatorium cannabinum. 

Evrarorium ARABICUM. See Eupato- 
rium cannabinume 
’ Euparorium CANNABINUM. The system- 
atic name of the ae agrimony. Hupato~ 
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rium; Mupatorium arabicum. The juice of 
this very bitter and strong-smelling plant, 
Eupatorium — foliis digitatis of Linnzus, 
proves violently emetic and purgative, if 
taken in sufficient quantity, and promotes 
the secretions generally. It is recommended 
¥n dropsies, jaundices, agues, &c. and is in 
common use in Holland amongst the lower 
orders, as a purifier of the blood in old 
ulcers, scurvy, and anasarca. 

Eveatorium mesurs. See Achillea age- 
ratum. 

EUPE'PSIA. (From ev, well, and 
mem]e, to concoct.) A good digestion. 

EUPE’PTIC. (Eupepticus; from ev, 
good, and mem/w, to digest.) That which is 
of easy digestion. 

EUPHODITE. A species of rock, 
composed of felspar and diallage. 

EUPHO’RBIA. Thename ofa genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Dodecandria; Order, Trigynia. 

Euryorsia ANTIQUORUM. ‘The system- 
atic name of a plant supposed to produce 
the. Luphorbium. 

EurnorsiA CANARIENSIS. In the Ca- 
nary islands this species of spurge affords 
the gum euphorbium. 

Evryorsia cyparisstas. The systematic 
name of the cypress spurge. Lsula minor; 
Tithymalus cyparissius. This, like most of 
the spurges, is very acrimonious, inflaming 
the eyes and cesophagus after touching them. 
It is now fallen into disuse, whatever were 
its virtues formerly, which, no doubt, 
amongst some others, was that of opening 
the bowels; for, amongst rustics, it was 
called poor man’s rhubarb. 

EvuruorsiA LATHYyRIs. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the lesser 


cataputia seeds.  Cataputia minor; Eu- 
phorbia — umbella quadrifida, dichotoma, 
foliis oppositis integerrimis of Linneus. ‘The 


seeds possess purgative properties; but if 
exhibited in an over-dose, prove drastic and 
poisonous: a quality peculiar to all the 
Euphorbie. 

Eupnorsia oFfFicinaruM. The system- 
atic name of the plant which affords the 
euphorbium in the greatest abundance. 
Euphorbium is an inodorous gum-resin, in 
yellow tears, which have the appearance of 
being worm-eaten ; said to be obtained 
from several species of euphorbiz, but prin- 
cipally from the Kuphorbia officinarum ; 
aculatea nuda multangularis, aculeis germi- 
natis of Linnzus: it is imported from 
Ethiopia, Libya, and Mauritania. It con- 
tains an active resin, and is very seldom em- 
ployed internally, but, as an ingredient, it 
enters into many resolvent and discutient 
plasters, : 

Evrnorsia paLustris. The systematic 
name of the greater spurge. The officinal 
plant ordered by the name, Esula major, 
in some pharmacopeias, is the Euphorbia 
palustris ; umbclla nuultifida, bifida, involu- 
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cellis ovatis, -folits lanceolatis, ramés: sterilibus, 
of Linneus. The juice is exhibited in 
Russia as a common purge; and_ the 
plant is given, in some places, in the cure 
of intermittents. 

Evrnorzsia paras. . Tithymalus pa- 
ralios. Sea-purge. Every part of this 
plant is violently cathartic and irritating, 
inflaming the mouth and fauces. It is sel- 
dom employed in the practice of this coun- 
try ; but where it is used vinegar is. recom- 
mended to correct its irritating power. 

EUPHO’RBIUM. (From Euphorbus, 
the physician of king Juba,/in honour of 
whom it was named.) See Euphorbia offi- 
cinarum. 

EUPHRA’SIA. (Corrupted from Eu- 
phrosyne, evppoovvn, from’ evppwr, joyful : 
so called because it exhilarates the spirits. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia; Or- 
der, Angiospermia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of eye- 


bright. See Euphrasia officinalis. 
Evururasia OFFICINALIS. The system- 
atic name of the eye-bright. This beautiful 


little plant, Euphrasia— foliis ovatis, lineatis, 
argute dentatis of Linnzus, has been greatly 
esteemed by the common people, as a re- 
medy for all diseases of the eyes ; . yet, not- 
withstanding this, and the encomiums of 
some medical writers, is now wholly fallen 
into disuse. It is an ingredient in the 
British herb-tobacco. 

Eustacaian tuse. Tuba eustachiana. 
The tube so called was discovered by the 
great Eustachius. It begins, one in each 
ear, from the anterior extremity of the tym- 
panum, and runs forwards and inwards in 
a bony canal, which terminates with the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. It 
then goes on, partly cartilaginous, and 
partly membranous, gradually becoming 
larger, and at length ends behind the soft 
palate. Through this tube the air passes to 
the tympanum. 

Evsracuian VAtvE. See Valvula Eustachii. 

EUSTACHIUS, Barruotomew, one of 
the most celebrated anatomists of the 16th 
century, was born at San Severino, in Italy. 
He studied at Rome, and made himself 
such a proficient in anatomy, that he was 
chosen professor of that branch of medicine 
there, where he died in 1574. He was 
author of several works, many of which are 
lost, especially his treatise ‘* De Contro- 
versiis Anatomicorum,’’ which is much re- 
gretted. He made several discoveries in 
anatomy ; having first described the renal 
capsules, and the thoracic duct; also the 
passage from the throat to the internal ear, 
named after him the Eustachian tube. A 
series of copper-plates, to which he alludes 
in his ‘ Opuscula,’? were recovered by 
Lancisi, and published in the beginning of 
the 18th century.. He edited the Lexicon 
of Erotian with a commentary. 
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Evuruyro'rta. (From Evdus, straight, 
and mopos, a, passage.) Euthyporos. An 


extension made ina straight line, to put. 


in place a fracture, or dislocation. 

‘ EVAPORA’TION. A chemical oper- 
ation usually performed by applying heat 
to any compound substance, in order to 
dispel the volatile parts. ‘It differs from 
distillation in its object, which chiefly consists 
in preserving the more fixed matters, while 
the volatile substances are dissipated and 
lost. And the vessels are accordingly dif- 
ferent; evaporation being commonly made 
in open. shallow vessels, and distillation in 
an apparatus nearly closed from the exter- 
nal air. 

The degree of heat must be duly regu- 
lated in evaporation. When the fixed and 
more volatile matters do not greatly differ in 
their tendency to fly off, the heat must be 
very carefully adjusted ; but in other cases 
this is less necessary. 

As evaporation consists in the assumption 
of the elastic form, its rapidity will be in 
proportion to the degree of heat, and the 
diminution of the pressure of the atmosphere. 
A current of air is likewise of service in 
this process. 

Barry has lately obtained a patent for 
an apparatus, by which vegetable extracts 
for the apothecary may be made at a very 
gentle heat, and in vacuo. From these two 
circumstances, extracts thus prepared differ 
from those in common use, not only in their 
physical, but medicinal properties. The taste 
and smell of the extract of hemlock made in 
this way are remarkably different, as is the 
colour both of the soluble and feculent parts. 
The form of apparatus is as follows :— 

The evaporating-pan, or still, is a hemi- 
spherical dish of cast-iron, polished on its 
inner surface, and furnished with an air- 
tight flat lid, Fromthe centre of this a pipe 
rises, and bending like the neck of a retort, 
it forms a declining tube, which terminates 
in a copper sphere of a capacity three (four ?) 
times greater than that of the still. There 
is a stop-cock on that pipe, midway between 
- the still and the globe, and another at the 
under side of the latter. 

The manner of setting it to work is this :— 
The juice, or infusion, is introduced through 
a large opening into the polished iron still, 
which is then closed, made air-tight, and 
covered with water. The stop-cock which 
leads to the sphere is also shut. In order 
to, produce the vacuum, steam from a se- 
parate apparatus is made to rush by a pipe 
through the sphere, till it has expelled all 
the air, for which five minutes are commonly 
sufficient. This is known to be effected, by 
the steam issuing uncondensed. At that 
instant the copper sphere is closed, the steam 
shut off, and cold water admitted on its ex- 
ternal surface. The vacuum thus produced 
im the copper sphere, which contains four- 
‘fifths of the air of the whole apparatus, is 
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now partially transferred to thestill, by open- 
ing the intermediate stop-cock. Thus, four- 
fifths of the air in the stil] rush into the 
sphere, and the stop-cock being shut again, 
a second exhaustion is effected by steam in 
the same manner as the, first was; after 
which a momentary communication is again 
allowed between the iron still and the re- 
ceiver; by this means, four-fifths of the air 
remaining after the former exhaustion, are 
expelled. These exhaustions, repeated five 
or six times, are usually found sufficient to 
raise the mercurial column to the height of 
28 inches. The water-bath, in which the 
iron still is immersed, is now to be heated, 
until the fluid that is to be inspissated begins 
to boil, whichis known by inspection through 
a window in the apparatus, made by fasten- 
ing on, air-tight, a piece of very strong glass ; 
and the temperature at which the boiling 
point is kept up, is determined by a thermo- 
meter. Hbullition is continued until the 
fluid is inspissated to the proper degree of 
consistence, which also is tolerably judged 
of by its appearance through the glass 
window. ‘The temperature of the boiling 
fluid is usually about 100° F., but it might 
be reduced to nearly 90°. 

In the Medico-chirurgical Transactions 
for 1819, (vol. x.) there isa paper by J. T. 
Barry on a new method of preparing Phar- 
maceutical Extracts. It consists in perform- 
ing the evaporation in vacuo. For this pur- 
pose he employed apparatus which was found 
to answer so well, that, contemplating its 
application to other manufactures, he was 
induced to take out a patent for it, that is 
to say, for the apparatus. As it has been 
erroneously supposed that the patent is for 
preparing extracts in vacuo, it may not be 
improper to correct the statement by a short 
quotation from the above paper. * On that 
account, I have been induced to take out a 
patent for it, (the apparatus). It is, however, 
to be recollected by this society, that I have 
declined having a patent for its pharmaceu~ 
tical products. Chemists, desirous of inspis- 
sating extracts in vacuo, are therefore at 
liberty to do it in any apparatus differing 
from that which has been made the subject 
of my patent ; and thus these substances may 
continue the object of fair competition as to 
quality and price.’ 

The apparatus combines two striking im- 
provements. The first consists in producing 
a vacuum by the agency of steam only, so that 
the use of air-pumps and the machinery re- 
quisite for working them, is superseded, 

The other improvement is a contrivance 
for superseding the injection of water during 
the process of evaporation in vacuo.” 

Evergreen leaf. See Sempervirens. 

Everricutum. (From everro, to sweep 
away.) . A sort of spoon, used to clear the 
bladder from. gravel. 

EXACERBATION. (Exacerbatio ; 
from-evacerbo, to become violent.) An in- 
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crease of the force or violence of the symp- 
toms of a disease. The term is generally 
applied to an increase of febrile symptoms. 

- EXZ’RESIS. (From efaipew, to re- 
-move.) One of the divisions of surgery 
adopted by the old surgeons; the term im- 
plies the removal of parts. 

Exa’tma. (From efaAAopat, to leap out. ) 
Hippocrates applies it to the starting of the 
vertebree out of their places. 

EXAMBLO’MA. (From efapédAow, 
to miscarry.) An abortion. 

EXAMBLO‘'SIS. | An abortion. 

‘Exanastomo'sis. (From etavacJoyow, to 
relax, or open.) The opening. of the 
mouths of vessels, to. discharge their con- 
tents. 

EXANGIA. (Evzangia; from er, and 
avyeov, a vessel.) The name of a genus, 
class, Hematica; order, Dysthetica, in 
Good’s Nosology. It embraces three spe- 
cies, Hxangia aneurisma, varix, cyania. 

EXANTHE/MA. (Exanthema, atis. n.; 
from efav@ew, effloresco, to effloresce, or 
break forth on the surface.) Exanthisma. 
An eruption of the skin, called a rash. It 
consists of red patches on the skin, variously 
figured ; in general confluent, and diffused 
irregularly over the body, leaving interstices 
of a natural colour. Portions of the cuticle 
are often elevated in a rash, but the eleva- 
tions are not acuminated. The eruption is 
usually accompanied with a general disorder 
of the constitution, and terminates in a few 
days by cuticular exfoliations. 

EXANTHE/MATA. (The plural of 
exanthema. ) The name of an order of 
diseases of the class Pyrexie in Cullen’s No- 
sology. It includes diseases, beginning 
with fever, and followed by an eruption on 
the skin. 

EXANTHEMATICA. The name of 
an order of diseases, class, Hematica, in 
Good’s Nosology. Eruptive fevers. It 
comprehends four genera, viz. Hvanthesis, 
Emphlyis, Empyesis, Anthracia. 

EXANTHESIS. (From é, extra, and 
av0ew, florco.) ‘The name of a genus of dis- 
ease, class, ccritica; order, Acrotica, 
in Geod’s Nosology. Cutaneous blush. It 
affords only one species, Hxanthesis roscola, 

Exantui’sma. See Exanthema. 

Exanturo/r1a. (From eg, without, and 
avOpwros, a man, i. e. having lost the facul- 
ties of aman.) <A species of melancholy, 
in which the patient fancies himself some 
kind of brute. 

Exara’GMa. 
A fracture. i 

-Exa’rma. (From. efaipw, to lift up.) 
A tumour or swelling. 

Exarre'ma. (From etaplaw, to suspend.) 
A charm, hung round the neck. 

Exarrure Mma. (From efap@pow, to put 
out of joint.) Lzarthroma; Ezarthrosis. 
A dislocation, or luxation. . 

. Exanrurno™ma. See Exarthrema. 


(From egapar7w, to break.) 
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Exanrruro’sts. See Exarthremr. 

EXARTICULA’TIO. (From ez, out 
of, and articulus, a joint.) A luxation, or 
dislocation of a bone from its socket. | 

Exor'rutum. (From excipio, to receive. ) 
A chemical receiver. 

EXCITABILITY. That condition of 
living bodies wherein they can be made to 
exhibit.the functions and phenomena which 
distinguish them from inanimate matter, or 
the capacity of organised beings to be af- 
fected by various agents called exciting 
powers. 

Much confusion seems to have arisen in 
medical controversies from the application of 
the word stimuli, to denote the means ne- 
cessary to the support of life: and particu- 
larly by Brown, in his celebrated attempt to 
reduce the varied and complicated states of 
the system to the reciprocal action of the 
exciting powers upon the excitability. By 
this hypothesis, instead of regarding life as 
a continued series of actions, which cannot 
go on without certain agents constantly mi- 
nistering to them, we are to suppose a sub- 
stance or quality, called excitability, which is 
superadded or assigned to every being upon 
the commencement of its living state. The 
founder of the Brunonian school considers 
that this substance or quality is expanded 
by the incessant action of the exciting 
powers. These are — air, food, and drink, the 
blood and the secretions, as well as muscu- 
lar exertion, sensation, thought and pas- 
sions, or emotion, or other functions of the. 
system itself ; and these powers, which ex- 
haust the excitability or produce excitement 
(according to the language of the school), 
are strangely enough called stimuli. We 
are told, that itis in the due balance between 
the exciting powers and the excitability that 
health consists : for if the exciting powers be 
in excess, indirect debility is produced; and 
where, on the other hand, the stimuli are 
deficient and the. excitability accumulated, 
there ensues a state of direct debility. 

EXCITATION. (Excitatio; from ex- 
cito, to excite.) The act of awakening, 
rousing, or producing some power or action : 
thus we say, the excitation of motion, excit- 
ation of heat, excitation of the passions, &c. 
In natural philosophy, it is principally used 
in the subjects of action of living parts, and 
in electricity and heat. 

EXCI’TEMENT. . According to the 
opinion of Brown, excitement is the conti- 
nual exhaustion of the matter of life, or excit- 
ability by certain agents, which have received 
the name of stimuli or exciting powers. 
The due degree of this expension or excite- 
ment is the condition necessary to health: 
the excessive action of stimuli causing 
indirect debility and generating sthenic 
diseases, while the opposite state of deficient 
excitement produces direct debility, and gives 
birth to asthenic diseases: and death is said 
to result equally from complete exhaustion of 
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the excitability, and from total absence of the 
exciting powers. Ex “itement isin this view 
equivalent to that forced state which is sup- 
posed by the Brunonian school to constitute 
life. : ae 
It has been objected to this hypothesis, 
that by simplifying too much the varied 
phenomena of healthy functions and of 
diseases, it necessarily classed together con- 
ditions of the system which have been consi- 
dered as widely different, and of opposite 
tendencies, by the more patient observer. 
And though gladly caught at by many as 
pointing out in a few general rules the mode 
of cure in all diseases, namely, by restoring 
the proper equilibrium between excitability 
and the action of stimuli, the Brunonian 
theories seem now to be considered, by 
those who are suspicious of bold classitica- 
tions, as an example of the observation, 
“‘ that the most ingenious way of becoming 
foolish is by a system ; and the surest way 
to prevent truth, is to set up something in 
the room of it.” sttey SPREE AM 
EXCITING. That which has the power 
of impressing the solids, so as to,alter their 
action, and thus produce disease. 
Excirmnc cause. That which, when 
applied to the body, excites a disease. 
EXCORIA’TION. (2£xcoriatio; from 
excorio, to take off the skin.) An abrasion 
of the skin. 
F/XCREMENT. (Excrementum ; from 
excerno, to separate from.) ‘The alvine faces, 
EXCRE/SCENCE. (Exerescentia ; 
from excresco, to grow from.) Any preterna- 
tural formation of flesh, or any part of the 
body, as wens, warts, &c. 
EXCRE’TION. (E£xcretio ; from ex- 
cerno, to separate from.) This term is ap- 
plied to the separation of those fluids from 
‘the blood of an animal, that are supposed to 
» be useless, as the urine, perspiration, and 
alvine feces. The process is the same with 
that of secretion, except with the alvine 
faeces; but the term excretion is applied to 
those substances which, when separated from 
the blood, are not applied to any useful pur- 
poses in the animal economy. 
EXCRETORY.-' (Evxeretorius }* from 
excerno, to purge, sift, &c.) This name is 
applied to certain little ducts or vessels in the 
fabric of glands ; thus the tubes which convey 
the secretion out of the testicle into the vesi- 
cule seminales are called the excretory ducts. 
‘EXERCISE. See ora. 
EXFOLIA‘TION.  (£afoliatio ; from 
evfolio, to cast the leaf.) The separation of 
- a dead piece of bone from the living. 
Exrorratrvom. (From exfolio, to shed 
‘the leaf.) A raspatory or instrument for 
scraping exfoliating portions of bone. 
Exr'scutos. (From ef, out of, and ixi- 
ov, the ischium.) A luxation of the thigh-bone. 
Exitu’ra. (From exeo, to come from. ) 
‘A running abscess. 
~~ Ey/xrrus. (From exeo, to come out.) A 


-ment, or hard tumour of a bone. 
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prolapsus, or falling down of a part of the 
womb or bowel. 

E’xocuas. (From efw, without, and exw, 
to have.) \ Exoche. A tubercle on the out- 


‘side of the anus. 


E/xocur. See Evxochas. 
Exocy’srr. See Exocystis. 
Exocy’stis. (From etw, without, and 


xusis, the bladder.) Ezocyste. A prolapsus 
of the inner membrane of the bladder. : 
EXO’MPHALUS. (From éé, out, and 
ouados, the navel.) Exomphalos. An um- 
bilical hernia. See Hernia umbilicalis. 
Exoncuo’mMa. (From ef, and oyxos, a 
tumour.) A large prominent tumour. 
EXOPHTHA/LMIA. (From éé; out, 


‘and op@aduos, the eye.) A swelling or 


protrusion of the bulb of the eye, to such. 
a degree that the eye-lids cannot cover it. It 
may be caused by inflammation, when it is 
termed exophthalmia inflammatoria ; or from 
a collection of pus in the globe of the eye, 
when it is termed the erophthalmia purulenta ; 
or from a congestion of blood within the 
globe of the eye, exophthalmia sanguinea. 

EXORMIA. (Eftopyia; from efoppaw, 
to break out.) The name of a genus of 
disease, class, Eccritica ; order, Acrotica, in 
Good’s Nosology. Papulous skin. It has 
four species, viz. Exermia strophalus, lichen, 
prurigo, milium. 

EXOSTO’SIS.’ (From ef, and ooleor, 
a bone.) Hyperostosis. A morbid enlarge- 
A genus 
of disease arranged by Cullen in the class 
Locales, and order Tumores. The bones 
most frequently affected with extososis, are 
those of the cranium, the lower jaw, ster- 
num, humerus, radius, ulna, bones of the 
carpus, the femur, and tibia. There is, 
however, no bone ef the body, which may 
not become the seat of this disease. It is 
not uncommon to find the bones of the 
cranium affected with exostosis, in their 
whole extent. The ossa parietalia some- 
times become an inch thick, 

The exostosis, however, mostly rises from 
the surface of the -bone,-in the form of a 
hard round tumour ; and venereal exostoses, 
or nodes, are observed to arise chiefly on 
compact bones, and such of these as are 
only superficially covered with soft parts ; 
as, for instance, the bones of the cranium, 
and the front surface of the tibia. 

EXPANSION. The increase of sur- 
face, or of bulk, to which natural bodies are 


-susceptible. 


EXPE/CTORANT. (Expectorans ; 
from expectoro, to discharge from the breast.) 
Those medicines which increase the dis- 
charge of mucus from the lungs. The 
different articles referred to this class may 
be divided into the following orders : 

1. Nauseating expectorants ; as squill, am- 
moniacum, and garlic, which are to be pre- 
ferred for the aged and phlegmatic. 

2. Stimulating expectorants; as mMarru- 
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bium, which is adapted to the young and 
irritable, and those easily affected by ex- 
pectorants. 

3. Antispasmodic expectorants; as vesi- 
catories, pediluvium, and watery vapours : 
these are best calculated for the plethoric and 
irritable, and those liable to spasmodic af- 
fections. 

4. Irritating expectorants; as fumes of 
tobacco and acid vapours. The constitu- 
tions to which these are chiefly adapted, are 
those past the period of youth, and those 
in whom there are evident marks of torpor, 
either in the system generally, or in the 
lungs in particular. 

EXPERIENCE. A kind of know- 
ledge acquired by long use without any 
teacher. Experience consists in the ideas of 
things we have seen or read, which the judg- 
ment Jhas reflected on, to form for itself a 
rule or method. 

EXPERS. Wanting ;. destitute. The 
trivial name of some diseases; as dipsosis ex- 
pers, in which the thirst is wanting. 

EXPIRA’TION.  (E£xpiratio; from 
expiro, to breathe.) That part of respiration 
in which the air is thrust out from the lungs. 
See Respiration. 

Expressed oil. Such oils as are obtained 
by pressing the substance containing them ; 
as olives, which give out olive oil, al- 
monds, &c. : 

Exsucca’tro. (From ex, out of, and 
succus, humour.) An ecchymosis, or ex- 
travasation of humours, under the integu- 
ments. 

EXTE/NSOR. (From extendo, to stretch 
out.) <A term given to those muscles the 
office of which it is to extend any part; the 
term is in opposition to flexor. 

EXTENSOR BREVIS DIGITORUM PEDIS. A 
muscle of the toes situated on the foot. 
Extensor brevis of Douglas. Calcano pha- 
langinien commune of Dumas. It arises 
fleshy and tendinous from the fore and upper 


part of the os calcis, and soon forms a fleshy © 


belly, divisible into four portions, which send 
off an equal number of tendons that pass 
over the upper part of the foot, under the 
tendons of the extensor longus digitorum 
pedis, to be inserted into its tendinous ex- 
pansion. _ Its office is to extend the toes. 

EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS BREVIOR. An 
extensor muscle of the wrist, situated on the 
fore-arm. Radialis externus brevior of 
Albinus. Radialis secundus of Winslow. 
It arises tendinous from the external con- 
dyle of the humerus, and from the ligament 
that connects the radius to it, and runs 
along the outside of the radius. It is in- 
serted by a long tendon into the upper and 
back part of the metacarpal bone of the 
middle finger. It assists in extending and 
bringing the nand backward. 

EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS LoNGIOR. An 
extensor muscle of the carpus, situated on 
the fore-arm, that acts in conjunction with 
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the former. Radialis externus longior of 
Albinus. Radialis externus primus of Win- 
slow. It arises thin, broad, and fleshy, 
from the lower part of the external ridge of 
the os humeri, above its external condyle, 
and is inserted by a round tendon into the 
posterior and upper part of the metacarpal 
bone that sustains the fore-fingers. 

Extensor carrr utwaris. Ulnaris er- 
ternus of Albinus and Winslow. It arises 
from the outer condyle of the os humeri, and 
then receives an origin from the edge of the 
ulna: its tendon passes in a groove behind 
the styloid process of the ulna, to be inserted 
into the inside of the basis of the metacarpal 
bone of the little finger. 

Extensor picironum communis. A 
muscle situated on the fore-arm, that ex- 
tends all the joints of the fingers. Extensor 
digitorum communis manus of Douglas and 
Winslow. Extensor digitorum communis, 
seu digitorum tensor of Cowper, and Epichon- 
dylo-suspha-langettien commune of Dumas. 
Cum extensore proprio auricularis of Albinus. 
It arises from the external protuberance of 
the humerus: and at the wrist it divides 
into three flat tendons, which pass under the 
annular ligament, to be inserted into all 
the bones of the fore, middle, and ring 
fingers. 

EXTENSOR DIGITORUM LONGUS. 
tensor longus digitorum pedis. 

Extensor invicis. See Indicator. 

EXTENSOR LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS. A 
muscle situated on the leg, that extends all 
the joints of the four small toes. Extensor 
digitorum longus.  Peroneo-tibisus-phalan- 
gittien commune of Dumas. It arises from 
the upper part of the tibia and fibula, and 
the interosseous ligament; its tendon 
passes under the annular ligament, and then 
divides into five, four of which are inserted 
into the second and third phalanges of the 
toes, and the fifth goes to the basis of the 
metatarsal bone. This last, Winslow reckons 
a distinct muscle, and calls it Peroneus 
brevis. 

EXTENSOR LONGUS FOLLICIS PEDIS. 
Extensor proprius pollicis pedis. 

Extensor MAGNus. See Gastrocnemius 
internus. 


See Ex- 


See 


EXTENSOR MAJOR POLLICIS MANUS. See 
Extensor secundi internodit. 

EXTENSOR MINOR POLLICIS MANUS. See 
Extensor primi internodii. 

EXTENSOR OSSIS METACARPI  POLLICIS 


manus. An extensor muscle of the wrist 
situated on the fore-arm. Abductor longus 
pollicis manus of Albinus. Extensor primt 
internodii of Douglas. Extensor primus 
pollicis of Winslow. Extensor primi inter- 
nodu pollicis of Cowper. Cubito-radisus 
metacarpien du pouce.of Dumas. _ It arises 
fleshy from the middle and posterior part of 
the ulna, from the posterior part of the middle 
of the radius, and from the interosseous 
ligament, and is inserted into the os. trape- 
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zium, and upper part of the. metacarpal bone 
of the thumb. 


Extensor POLLICIS PRIMUS. See Ea- 
tensor primi internodit. 

ExtENsoR POLLICIS sEcCUNDUS. See Ex- 
tensor secundi internodit.. 

EXTENSOR PRIMI INTERNODIL. A muscle 


of the thumb situated on the hand, that 
extends the first bone of the thumb obliquely 
outwards. Extensor minor pollicis manus of 
Albinus. This muscle, and the Hatensor 
ossis metacarpi pollicis manus, are called Ex- 
tensor pollicis primus by Winslow ; Exten- 
sor secundi internodii by Douglas; Evx- 
tensor secundi internodii ossis pollicis of 
Cowper. Cubito-susphalangien du pouce of 
Dumas. It arises fleshy from the posterior 
part of the ulna, and from the interosseous 
ligament, and is inserted tendinous into 
the posterior part of the first bone of the 
thumb. 

EXTENSOR PROPRIUS POLLICIS PEDIS. An 
exterior muscle of the great toe, situated on 
the foot. Extensor longus of Douglas. 
Extensor pollicis longus of Winslow and 
Cowper. Peroneo susphalangien du pouce 
of Dumas. It arises by an acute, tendin- 
ous, and fleshy beginning, some way below 
the head, and anterior part of the fibula, 
along which it runs to near its lower extre- 
mity, connected to it by a number of fleshy 
fibres, which descend obliquely, and form a 
tendon, which is inserted into the posterior 
part of the first and last joint of the great 
toe. 

EXTENSOR SECUNDI INTERNODI. A mus- 
cle of the thumb, situated on the hand, that 
extends the last joint of the thumb ob- 
liquely backwards. Extensor major pollicis 
manus of Albinus. Extensor pollicis secun- 
dus of Winslow. Extensor tertii internodii 
of Douglas. Extensor internodii ossis pollicis 
of Cowper. Cubito susphalangettien du pouce 
of Dumas. It arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the middle part of the ulna, and in- 
terosseous ligament; it then forms a tendon, 
which runs through a small groove at the 
inner and back part of the radius, to be in- 
serted into the last bone of the thumb. Its 
use is to extend the last phalanx of the 
thumb obliquely backwards. 

EXTENSOR SECUNDI INTERNODIL INDICIS 
Proprius. See Indicator. 

_ Extensor TARSI MINOR. 

ExrensoR TARSI SURALIS. 
nemius internus. 

_ Exrensor TERTII INTERNODIL INDICISs See 
Prior indicis. ‘ 
. ExrreNnsor TERTIL 


See Plantaris. 
See Gastroc- 


INTERNODIL MINIMI 


picit1. See Abductor minimi digiti manus. 
- Exrernus Matter. See Lazator tym- 
ani. . 

. EXTIPULATUS. Without stipule. 


A botanical term. Applied to stems. — 

_EXTIRPA‘TION. (Zvtirpatio; from 
extirpo; to eradicate.) ‘The complete re- 
moval or destruction of any part, either 
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by cutting instruments, or the action of 
caustics. 

EYXTRACT. LExtractum., .1. When 
chemists use this term, they generally mean 
the product of an aqueous decoction. 

- 2. In .pharmacy it’ includes all those 
preparations from vegetables which are sepa- 
rated by the agency of various liquids, and 
afterwards obtained from such solutions, in 
a solid state, by evaporation of the men- 
struum. It also includes those substances 
which are held in solution by the natural 
juices of fresh plants, as well as those to 
which some menstruum is added at the time 
of preparation. Now, such soluble matters 
are various, and mostly complicated; so 
that chemical accuracy is not to be looked 
for in the application of the term, Some 
chemists, however, have affixed this name to 
one peculiar modification of vegetable mat- 

ter, which has been called eatractive, or ; 
extract, or extractive principle; and, as 
this forms one constituent part of common 
extracts, and possesses certain characters, it 
will be proper to mention such of them as 
may influence its pharmaceutical relations. 
The extractive principle has a strong taste, 
differing in different plants: it is soluble in 
water, and its solution speedily runs into a 
state of putrefaction, by which it is de- 
stroyed. Repeated evaporations and solu- 
tions render it at last insoluble, in conse- 
quence of its combination with oxygen from 
the atmosphere. It is soluble in alkohol, 
but insoluble in ether, It unites with 
alumine, and if boiled with neutral salts 
thereof, precipitates them. It precipitates 
with strong acids, and with the oxides from 
solutions of most metallic salts, especially 
muriate of tin. It readily unites with 
alkalies, and forms compounds with them, 
which are soluble in water. No part, how- 
ever, of this subject has been hitherto suf- 
ficiently examined. 

In the preparation of all the extracts, the 
London Pharmacopeeia requires that the wa- 
ter be evaporated as speedily as possible, in 
a broad, shallow dish, by means of a water- 
path, until they have acquired a consistence 
proper for making pills; and, towards the 
end of the inspissation, that they should be 
constantly stirred with a wooden rod. These 
general rules require minute and accurate 
attention, more particularly in the imme- 
diate evaporation of the solution, whether 
prepared by expression or decoction, in the 
manner as well as the degree of heat by 
which it is performed, and the promotion of 
it by changing the surface by constant stir- 


ring, when the liquor begins to thicken, 


and even by directing a strong current of 
air over its surface, if it can conveniently be 
done. It is impossible to regulate the tem - 
perature over a naked fire, or, if it be used, 
to prevent the extract from burning ; the 
use of a water bath is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary, and not to be dispensed’ with, and 


a 
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the beauty and precision of extracts so pre-- 


pared, will demonstrate their superiority. 

EXTRACTION. = (Eztractio; from 
extraho, to draw out.) The taking extra- 
neous substances out of the body. Thus 
bullets and splinters are said to be eatracted 
from wounds; stones from the urethra, or 
bladder. Surgeons also sometimes apply 
the term extraction to the removal of tumours 
out of cavities, as for instance, to the taking 
of cartilaginous tumours out of the joints. 
They seldom speak of extracting any dis- 
eased original part of the body; though 
they do so in one example, viz. the cataract. 

EXTRA‘CTIVE. | See Extract. 

EXTRA’CTUM. (From extraho, to 
draw out.) Anextract.. See Extract. 

ExtractuMm aconiti. Extract of aco- 
nite. Take of aconite leaves, fresh, a pound ; 
bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling 
on a little water; then press out the juice, 
and, without any separation of the sediment, 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. The 
dose is from one grain to five grains. _ For 
its virtues, see Aconitum... 

ExtrActUM ALOES PURIFICATUM. Puri- 
fied extract of aloes.. Take of extract of 
spike aloe, powdered, half a pound ; boiling 
water, four pints. _Macerate for three days 
in a gentle heat, then strain the solution, and 
set it by, that the dregs may subside. _ Pour 
off the clear solution, and evaporate it to.a 
‘proper consistence. _.The dose, from five to 
fifteen grains. See Aloés. 

Exrracrum. AntHEMipIs. Extract of 
chamomile, formerly called extractum cha- 
memeli. ‘Take of chamomile flowers, dried, 
a pound; water, a gallon; oil down to 


four pints, and strain the solution while it is 


hot, then evaporate it to a proper consist- 
ence. The dose is ten grains to a scruple. 
For its virtues, see Anthemis nobilis. 

ExtTRACTUM BELLADONNZ. Extract. of 
belladonna. Take of deadly night shade 
leaves, fresh, a pound. Bruise them ina 
stone mortar, sprinkling on a little water ; 
then press out the juice, and without any 
previous separation of the sediment, eva- 
porate it to 4 proper consistence. ‘The dose 
is from one to five grains. For its virtues, 
see Atropa belladonna. 

Exrractum cincHonm. Extract of bark. 
Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, 
a pound; water a gallon; boil A netdl to six 
pints, and strain the liquor, while hot. .In 
the same manner, with an equal quantity of 
water, four times boil down, and strain. 
Lastly consume all the liquors, mixed to- 
gether, to a proper consistence. This. ex- 


tract should be kept soft, for making pills, 
and hard to be reduced to powder. 
EXXtTRACTUM CINCHONZ RESINOSUM. . Re- 


sinous extract of bark. Take of lance- 
leaved cinchona bark, bruised, a pound; 
rectified spirit, four pints; macerate for 
four days and strain. Distil the tincture 
in the heat of a water-bath, until the ex- 


; gentian 5 
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tract has acquired a proper consistence.. 
This is considered by many as much more. 
grateful to the stomach, and, at the same 
time, producing all the effects of bark in 
substance, and “by the distillation of it, it 
is intended that the spirit which passes over , 
shall be collected and preserved. The dose 


is from ten grains to half a drachm.. See. 
Cinchona. 
Exrracrum coLocyntuipis. Extract of 


colocynth. Take of colocynth pulp, a pound ; 
water, a gallon; boil down to four pints, 
and strain the solution while it is hot, and. 
evaporate it toa proper consistence. ‘The 
dose is from five to thirty grains... For its. 
virtues, see Cucumis colocynthis. 

EXtRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS .COMPOSITUM. 
Compound extract of colocynth. Take 
of colocynth pulp, sliced, six drachms ; ex- 
tract of spike aloe, powdered, an ounce: 
and half; scammony gum-resin, powdered, 
half an ounce ; cardamom seeds, powdered, a 
drachm; proof spirit, a pint. . Macerate. 
the colocynth pulp in the spirit, for four 
days, in a gentle heat: strain the solution, 
and add it to the aloes and scammony ; then, 
by means of a water bath, evaporate it toa 
proper consistence, constantly stirring, and 
about the end of the inspissatidn, mixin the 
cardamom-seeds. The dose from -five to 
thirty grains. , 

Exrracrum conu. Extract of. hemlock, 
formerly called succus cicute  spissatus. 
Take of fresh hemlock, a pound. Bruise 
it in a stone mortar, sprinkling on a little 
water ; then press out the juice, and, with- 
out any separation to the sediment, evapo-, 
rate it to a proper consistence. ‘The dose 
from five grains to a scruple. 

ExtkactuM ELATERU. Extract of ela- 
terium. Cut the ripe, wild cucumbers 
into slices, and pass the juice, very gently 
expressed, through a very fine hair sieve, 
into a glass vessel ; then set it by for some 
hours, until the thicker part has subsided, . 
Pour off, and throw away the thinner part, 
which. swims at the top.. Dry the thicker 
part which remains in a gentle heat.. The 
dose, from. half a grain to three grains. 
For its virtues, see Momordica elaterium. 

ExtractuM GENTIANA. Extract of. 
Take of gentian root, sliced, 
a pound; boiling water, a: gallon ; mace- 
rate for twenty-four hours, then. boil down 
to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. . Dose- 
from ten to thirty grains... See Gentiana. 

ExtrRactuM GLycyRRHIz&. . Extract of 
liquorice. Take of. liquorice root, sliced, 
a pound; boiling water, a gallon; mace-, 
rate for twenty-four hours, then boil down 
to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. - Dose, 


from one drachm to half an ounce. See 
Glycyrrhiza. 
Exrractum wmMatoxyui. . Extract. of 


logwood, formerly called extractum ligni. 


EXT. 


campechensis, Take of logwood, pow- 
dered, a pound; boiling water, a gallon; 
macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil 
down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence. 
Dose from ten grains to half a drachm. 
For its virtues, see Hamatoxrylon campe- 
chianum. 

Exrracrum Humut1. Extract of hops, 
Take of hops, four ounces; boiling wa- 
ter, a gallon; boil down to four pints ; 
strain the hot liquor, and evaporate it to a 
proper consistence. This extract is said 
to produce a tonic and sedative power com- 
_bined ; the dose is from five grains to one 


scruple. See Humulus dupulus. 
Exrractum yoscyamMi. Extract of 
henbane. Take of fresh henbane leaves, 


a pound; bruise them in a stone mortar, 
sprinkling on a little water; then press out 
the juice, and, without separating the feecu- 
lencies, evaporate it to a proper consist- 
ence. Dose from five to thirty grains. 
For its virtues, see Hyoscyamus. 

Exrracrum gatara. Extract of jalap. 
Take of jalap-root powdered, a pound ; 
rectified spirit, four pints; water, ten pints ; 
macerate the jalap-root in the spirits for four 
days, and. pour off the tincture; boil the 
remaining powder in the water, until it be 
reduced to two pints; then strain the tinc- 
ture and decoction separately, and let the 
former be distilled and the-latter evaporated, 
until each begins to grow thick, Lastly, 
mix the extract with the resin, and reduce 
it to a proper consistence. Let this ex- 
tract be kept in a soft state, fit for forming 
pills, and in a hard one, so that it may be 
reduced to powder. ‘The dose from ten 
to twenty grains. For its virtues, see Convol- 
vulus jalapa. 

Exrractum opu. Extract of opium, for- 
merly called extractum thebaicum, Opium 
colatum. Take of opium, sliced, half a 
pound ; water, three pints; pour a small 
quantity of the water upon the opium, and 
macerate it for twelve hours, that it may be- 
come soft ; then, adding the remaining wa- 
ter gradually, rub them together until the 
mixture be complete. Set it by, that the 
feeculencies may subside ; then strain the 
liquor, and evaporate it to a proper consist- 


ence. . Dose, from half a grain to five 
grains. ' 

Exrractum paraveris. Extract of white 
poppy. Take of white poppy capsules 


bruised, and freed from the seeds, a pound ; 
boiling water a gallon. Macerate for twenty- 
four hours, then boil down to four pints ; 
strain the hot liquor, and evaporate it to a 
proper consistence. Six grains are about 
equivalent to one of opium. For its virtues, 
see Papaver album. ; 
Exrractum ruet. Extract of rhubarb. 
Take of rhubarb root, powdered, a pound ; 
proof spirit, a, pint; water, seven pints. 
Macerate for four days in a gentle heat, 
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then strain and set it by, that the feeculen- 
cies may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, 
and evaporate to.a proper consistence. This 
extract posesses the purgative properties 
of the root, and the fibrous and earthy parts 
are separated; it is therefore, a useful 
basis for pills, as well as given separately. 
Dose, from ten, to thirty grains. See 
Rheum. 

EXTRACTUM SARSAPARILLA. Extract of 
sarsaparilla, Take of sarsaparilla root, 
sliced, a pound; boiling water, a gallon ; 
macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence. 
In practice this is much used, to render the 
common decoction of the same root stronger 
and more efficacious. Dose from ten grains 
to a drachm. _ For its virtues, see Smilax 
sarsaparilla, 

ExtTRACTUM SATURNI. 
tatis liquor. 

Exrractum taraxact. Take of dan- 
delion root, fresh and bruised, a pound ; 
boiling. water, a gallon; macerate for 
twenty-four hours ; boil down to four pints, 
and strain the hot liquor ; then evaporate it 
to a proper consistence. Dose, from ten 
grains to a drachm. For its virtues, see” 
Leontodon taraxacum. 

EXTRAFOLIACEUS, Applied to sti- 
pule, which are below the footstatk, and 
external with respect to the leaf; as in 
Astragalus onobrichis. 

EXTRAVASA’TION. (£xtravasatio ; 
from extra, without, and vas, a vessel.) 
A term applied by surgeons to fluids, which 
are out of their proper vessels, or recepta- 
cles. Thus, when blood is effused on the 
surface, or in the ventricles of the brain, 
it is said that there is an extravasation. 
When -blood is poured from the. vessels 
into the cavity of the peritoneum, in 
wounds of the abdomen, surgeons call this’ 
accident extravasation. The urine .is also 
said to be extravasated, when, i conse 
quence of a wound, or of sloughing, or 
ulceration, it makes its way into the cel- 
lular substance or among the abdominal 
viscera. When the bile spreads among 
the convolutions of the bowels, in wounds 
of the gall-bladder, it is also a species of 
extravasation. 

EXTREMITIES. This term is applied 
to the limbs, as distinguishing them from 
the other divisions of the animal, the head 
and trunk. The extremities are four in 
number, divided in man into upper and 
lower; in other animals into anterior and 
posterior. Each extremity is divided into 
four parts ; the upper into the shoulder, 
the arm, the fore-arm and the hand: the 
lower into.the hip, the thigh, the leg, and 
the foot. aks 

EYE. Oculus. The parts which con- 
stitute the eye are divided into external and 
internal, The external parts are ; 


See Plumbi ace- 
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1. The eyebrows, or supercilia, which form 
arches of hair above the orbit, at the lower 
part of the forehead. Their use is to pre- 
vent the sweat falling into the eyes, and for 
moderating the light above. 

2, .The eyelashes, or cilia, are the short 
hairs that grow on the margin of the eye- 
lids ; they keep external bodies out of the 
eyes "and. moderate the influx of light. 

3. The eyelids, or palpebre, of which, 
one is superior or upper, and the other in- 
ferior, or under ; where they join outwardly, 
it is called the external canthus ; inwardly, 
towards the nose, the inéernal canthus ; they 
cover and defend the eyes. 

_ The margin of the eyelids, which is car- 
tilaginous, is called tarsus. 

In the tarsus, and internal surface of the 
eyelids, small glands are situated, called 
glandule Meibomiane, because Meibomius 
discovered them; they secrete an oily or 
mucilaginous fluid, which prevents the attri- 
tion of the eyes and eyelids, and facilitates 
their motions. 

4. The lachrymal glands, or glandule 
lachrymales, which are placed near the ex- 
ternal canthus, or corner of the eyes, ina 
little depression of the os frontis. 

From these glands six or more canals 
issue, which are called lachrymal ducts, or 
ductus lachrymales, and they open on the 
internal surface of the upper eyelid. 

5. The lachrymal caruncle, or caruncula 
lachrymalis, which is situated in the internal 
angle, or canthus of the eyelids. 

6. Puncta lachrymalia, are two callous 
orifices or openings, which appear at the in- 
ternal angle of the tarsus of the eyelids ; 
the one in the superior, the other in the 
inferior eyelid. 

7. The canales lachrymales, or lachrymal 
ducts, are two small canals, which proceed 
from the lachrymal points into the lachrymal 
sac. 

8. The saccus lachrymalis, or lachrymal 
sac, is a membranous sac, which is situated 
in the internal canthus of the eye. 

9. The ductus nasalis, or nasal duct, is a 
membraneous canal, which goes from the 
inferior part of the lachrymal sac through 
the bony canal below, and a little behind, 
into the cavity of the nose, and opens 
under the inferior spongy bone into the 
nostril. 

10. The membrana conjunctiva, or con- 
junctive membrane, which, from its white 
colour is called also albuginea, er white of 
the eye, is a membrane which lines the 
internal superficies of the eyelids, and covers 
the whole fore-part of the globe of the eye : 
it is very vascular, as may be seen in inflam- 
mations. 

The bulb, or globe of the eye, is com- 
posed of eight membranes, or coverings, two 
chambers, or camere, and three humours, 
improperly so called. 


The membranes of the globe of the eye, 
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are, four in the hinder or posterior part of 
the bulb, or globe, viz. sclerotica, choroidea, 
retina, and ‘hy yaloidea, or arachnoidea ; four 
in the fore or anterior part of the bulb, viz. 
cornea transparens, iris, uvea, and capsule of 
the crystalline lens. 

The membrana sclerotica, or the sclerotic 
or horny membrane, is the outermost. It 
begins from the optic nerve, forms the 
spherical or globular cavity, and terminates 
in the circular margin of the transparent 
cornea, 

The membrana Dino or choroides, is 
the middle tonic of the bulb, of a black co- 
lour, beginning from the optic nerve, and « 
covering the internal superficies of the scle- 
rotica, to the margin of the transparent cor- 
nea. In this place it secedes from the 
cornea, and deflects transversely and in- 
wardly, and in the middle forms a round 
foramen. This circular continuation of 
the choroidea in the anterior surface is called 
iris, in the posterior superficies, uvea. 

The,round opening in the centre is called 
the pupil, or pupilla. This foramen, or 
round opening, can be dilated, or contract- 
ed by the moving powers of almost invisible 
muscular fibres. 

The membrana retina, is the innermost 
tunic of a white colour, and similar to mu- 
cus, being an expansion of the optic nerve, 
chiefly composed of its medullary part. It 
covers the inward surface of the choroides, 
to the margin of the crystalline lens, and 
there terminates. 

The chambers, or camere of the eyes are : 

1. Camera anterior, or fore-chamber ; an 
open space, which is formed anteriorly, by 
the hollow surface of the cornea transpa- 
rens, and posteriorly, by the surface of the 
tris. yas 

2. Camera posterior, that small space 
which is bounded anteriorly by the tunica 
uvea, and pupilla, or pupil; posteriorly 
by the anterior surface of the crystalline 
lens. 

Both these chambers are filled with an 
aqueous humour. The humours of the 
eye, as they are called, are in number 
three ;: 

1. The aqueous humour, which fills both 
chambers. 

2. The crystalline lens, or humour, is a 
pellucid body, about the size of a lentil, 
which is included in an exceedingly fine 
membrane, or capswla, and lodged in a con- 
cave depression of the vitreous humour. 

3. The vitreous humour, is a pellucid, 
beautifully transparent substance, which fills 
the whole bulb of the eye behind the 
crystalline lens. Its external surface is 
surrounded with a most pellucid mem- 
brane, which is called membrana hyaloidea, 
ot arachnoidea. In the anterior part is a 
fovea, or bed, for the crystalline lens. 

‘he connection of the bulb is made 
anteriorly, by means of the conjunctive, 
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membrane, with the inner surface of the 


' eyelids, or palpebre ; posteriorly, by the ad- 


hesion of six muscles of the bulb and the 
optic nerve, with the orbit. . 

The: optic nerve, or nervus ‘opticus, per- 
forates the sclerotica and choroides, and then 
constitutes the retina, by spreading itself on 


the whole posterior part of the internal globe. 


of the eye, 

The muscles by which the eye is moved 
in the orbit, are six; much fat surrounds 
them, and fills up the cavities in which the 
eyes are seated. ‘The arteries are the inter- 
nal orbital, the central, and the ciliary arte- 
ries. The veins empty themselves into the 
external jugulars. The nerves are the optic, 
and branches from the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth pair. 

The use of the eye is to form the or wan of 
vision. See Vision. 


ee 


F - or ft. In a prescription these letters 
are abbreviations of fiat, or fiant, let it, or 
them be made; thus f. bolus, let the sub- 
stance or substances prescribed be made into 
a bolus. 

FA’BA. Abean. See Bean. 

‘Fasa crassa. See Sedum telephium. 

Fasa a«errtiaca. See Nymphaa ne- 
Zumbo. 

Fasa resriruGa. See Jgnatia amara. 

Faxsa rnvica. See Ignatia amara.- 

Fazsa mason. The garden bean, See 
Bean. 

Fara minor. The horse-bean. It dif- 
fers no otherwise from the garden bean than 
in being less. 

_ Faza vecnurm. Jaba pichurim; Faba 
pechuris. Brasilian bean. An oblong oval, 
brown, and ponderous seed, supposed to be 
the produce of a Laurus, brought from the 
Brazils. Their smell is like that of musk, 
between it and the scent of sassafras. ‘They 
are exhibited as. carminatives in flatulent 
colics, diarrheeas, and dysenteries. 

Faza rurcarrix. See Ricinus. 

Fara sancti 1GNATU. See 
amara. 

- Faza surtia. See Hyoscyamus. 

Fasa’ria. (From faba, a bean, whuch it 
resembles.) See Sedum telephium. 

- FABRICIUS, MHu1eronymus, born at 
He studied 
at’ Padua under Fallopius, whom he suc- 
ceeded as professor, of anatomy and surgery 
there ; which office he held for nearly half a 
century with great credit, and died at the 
advanced, Pent of eighty-two, universally re. 
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Externally, the globe of the eye and the 
transparent cornea, are moistened with a 
most limpid fluid, called lachryme, or téars ; 
the. same pellucid subtile fiuid exactly fills 
all the pores of the transparent cornea ; for, 
deprived of this fluid, and being exposed to 
the air, that coat of the eye becomes dry, 
shrivelled, and cloudy; impeding the rays of 


light. 
EYE-BRIGHT. See Euphrasia. 
EYE-BROW.. — Supercilium. See 
Eye. 


EYE-LID. Palpebra. See Eye.’ 

Eye-tooth. |The fangs of the two upper 
cuspidati are very much larger than those on 
each side and extend up near to the orbit, on 
which account they have been called eye- 
teeth. See Teeth. 


gretted. The republic of Venice also con- 
ferred many honours upon him. He is 
thought to have been the first to notice the 
valves of the veins, which he demonstrated 
in 1574. But his surgical works obtained 
him most reputation; indeed the has been 
called the Father of modern surgery. His 
first publication in 1592 contained five Dis- 
sertations on Tumours, Wounds, Ulcers, 
Fractures, and Dislocations. He afterwards 
added another part, treating of all the 
diseases which are curable by manual 
operation. This work passed through 
seventeen editions in different languages. 

FABRICIUS, James, was born at 
Rostock, in 1577. After travelling through 
different parts of Europe, he graduated at 
Jena, and soen gained. extensive practice. 
He was professor of . medicine and. the 
mathematics at Rostock during forty years, 
and first physician to the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh; afterwards went to Copenhagen, 
and was made physician to the kings of 
Norway and. Denmark, and died there, in 
1652. He has left several tracts on me- 
dical subjects. 

FABRICIUS, Puiie Conran, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Helmstadt, was au- 
thor of several useful works in anatomy and 
surgery. His first treatise, ‘ Idea Ana- 
1741, contained. some 
new directions in the Art of Injection, and 
described several branches of the -Portio 
Dura, &c.’ In another work he has some 
good observations on the Abuse of .Trepan- 
ning. 

FABRICIUS, Wass, better known 

k 
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by the name of Hildanus, from Hilden, in 
Switzerland, where he was born in 1560. 
He repaired to Lausanne, to complete his 
knowledge of surgery, at the age of twenty- 
six; and distinguished himself there by his 
assiduity, and the successful treatment of 
many difficult cases. He studied medicine 
also, and went to practise both arts at 
Payenne, in 1605; but ten years after was 
invited to Berne by the senate, who granted 
him a pension. In the latter part of his life, 
severe illness prevented his professional 
exertions, which had procured him general 
esteem, and high reputation. His death 
occurred in 1634. His works were written 
in German, but.have been mostly translated 
into Latin. He published five “ Centuries 
of Observations,” which present many 
curious facts, as also several instruments 
invented by bim. 

FACE. Facies. The lower and ante- 
rior part of the cranium, or skull. 

FA’/CIAL. Facialis.. Belonging to the 
face ; as facial nerve, &c. : 

Factau nerve. Nervus facialis. Portio 
dura of the auditory nerve. These nerves 
are two in number, and are properly the 
eighth pair: but are commonly called the 
seventh, being reckoned with the auditory, 
which is the portio mollis of the seventh pair. 
They arise from the fourth ventricle of the 
brain, pass through the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone to the face, where they 
form the pes anserinus, which supplies the 
integuments of the face and forehead. 

FA/CIES. The face. See Face. 

Facies uirrocratica. ‘That particular 
disposition of the features which immediately 
precedes the stroke of death is so called, be- 
cause it has been so admirably described by 
Hippocrates. 

Facirs rupra. See Gutta rosacea. 

FACTI’TIOUS. A term applied to any 
thing which is made by art, in opposition to 
that which is native, or found already made 
in nature. 

FA/CULTY. Faculias. The power or 
ability by which any action is performed. 


Faz!cres. The plural of fez. The alvine 
excretions. 
FH’CULA. (Diminutive of fer.) A 


substance obtained by bruising or grinding 
certain vegetables in water. It is that 
part which, after a little, falls to the bottom. 
The fecula of plants differs principally from 
gum or mucus in being insoluble in cold 
water, in which it falls with wonderful 
quickness. There are few plants which do 
not contain feecula; but the seeds of grami- 
neous and. leguminous vegetables, and all 
tuberose roots contain it most plentifully. 
_ FAX. ( Fer, ecis. f. an excretion.) The 
alvine excretions are called faces. 
FAGA/RA. (From fagus, the beech, 
which it resembles.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Tetrandria ; Order, Monogynia. ' 
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Faeara masor. See Fagara plerota. + 

Facara ocranpra. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords Tacama- 
haca, which is a resinous substance that 
exudes both spontaneously, and when in- 
cisions are made into the stem of this tree : 
Fagara foliolis tomentosis, of Linnzus, and 
not, as was formerly supposed, from the 
Populus balsamifera. Two kinds of a 
tacamahaca are met with in the shops. The 
best, called, from its being collected in a 
kind of gourd shell, tacamahaca in shells, is 
somewhat unctuous and soft, of a pale yel-, 
lowish or greenish colour, a bitterish aro- 
matic taste, and a fragrant delightful smell, 
approaching to that of lavender and am- 
bergris. The more common sort is in semi- 
transparent grains, of a whitish, yellowish,, 
brownish, or greenish colour, and of a less 
grateful smell than the former. Facamahaca 
was formerly in high estimation as an in- 
gredient in warm stimulating plasters ; and 
although seldom used internally, it may be 
given with advantage as a corroborant and 
astringent balsamic. 

FaGara PLEROTA. Sagara major; Cas- 
tana Luzonis; Cubebis. This plant is found 
m the Philippine islands. The berries are 
aromatic, and, according to Avicenna, heat- 
ing, drying, good for cold, weak stomachs,. 
and astringent te the bowels. 

FAGOPY’RUM. (From ¢eyos, the: 
beech, and -avpos, wheat; because its,seeds: 
were suppased to resemble the mast, i. e. 
fruit of beech.) See Polygonum fagopy- 
TUM» 

Facorrrricum. See Polygonum fago- 
pyrum. ; 

FA’GUS. (From ¢dayw, to eat; its nut 
being one of the first fruits used by man.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Monecia; Order, 
Polyandria. ; 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the beech. 
See Fagus sylvatica. 

Facus castanea. The systematic namé 
of the chesnut-tree. Castanea; Lopima ; 
Mota; Glans Jovis Theophrasti. Jupiter’s 
acorn; Sardinian acorn; the commmon 
chesnut. The fruit of this plant, Fagus —: 
foltis lanceolatis, acuminato-serratis, .subtus 
nudis, of Linnzus, are much esteemed as 
an article of luxury after dinner. Toast-. 
ing renders them more easy of digestion ;. 
but, notwithstanding, they must be con- 
sidered as improper for weak stomachs. 
They are moderately nourishing, as con- 
taining sugar, and much farinaceous sub- 
stance. , 

Fagus sytvatica. The systematic name 
of the beech-tree. Fagus ; Oxya; Balanda ; 
Valanida. The fruit. and interior bark of 
this tree, Fagus— foliis ovatis, obsolete serratis, 
of Linnzus, are occasionally used medici- 
nally,. the former in obstinate headache, : 
and the latter in the cure of hectic fever. | 
The oil expressed from beech-nuts is sup-. 
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posed to’ destroy worms; a: child may take 
two drachms of it night and morning ; an 
adult an ounce. The poor people of Si- 
lesia use this oil instead of butter. 

FAHLUMITE. A __ sub-species 
ectohedral corundum. 

FAINTING. See Syncope. 

FAIRBURN. The name of a village 
in the county of Ross, in the north of 


of 


Britain, where there is a sulphureous 
spring. 
FA’LCIFORM. (Falciformis ; from 


fale, a scythe, and forma, resemblance. ) 
Resembling a scythe. 

Farcironm process. The falx. <A 
process of the dura mater, that arises from 
the crista galli, separates the hemispheres of 
the brain, and terminates in the tentorium. 

Fatpe’tia. Lint, used as a compress. 

Falling-sickness. See Epilepsia. 

Fallopian tube. See Tuba Fallopiana. 

- Lallopian ligament. See Poupart’s liga- 
ment. 

FALLOPIUS, Gazaiet, a physician of 
Modena, was: born about the year 1523. 
He showed early great zeal in anatomy, 
botany, chemistry, and other branches of 


_knowledge; and after studying in Italy, 


travelled to other countries for his improve- 


‘ment. In 1548, he was appointed professor 


ef anatomy at Pisa, and three years after at 
Padua; where he also taught botany, but 
with less celebrity. His death happened in 
1563. He distinguished himself, not only 
as an anatomist, but also in medicine and 
surgery. Douglas has characterised him 
as highly systematic in teaching, successful 
in treating diseases, and expeditious in ope- 
rating. Some of the discoveries, to which 
he laid claim, appear to have been antici- 
pated ; as, for instance, the tubes proceeding 
from the uterus, though generally called 
after him Fallopian. However, he has the 
merit of recovering many of the observ- 
ations of the ancients, which had fallen into 
oblivion. His “ Observationes Anatomicz,”’ 
published in 1561, was one of the best 
works of the 16th century; in this some of 
the errors, which had escaped his master, 
Vesalius, are modestly pointed out. Many 
other publications, ascribed to him, were 
printed after his death; some of which are 
evidently spurious. 

FALX. See Falciform process. 

FA’MES. Hunger. 

Fames canina. See Bulimia. 

FAMIGERATI'SsSIMUM EMPLASTRUM. (From 
Jfamigeratus, renowned ; from fama, fame, 
and gero, to bear: so named from its ex- 
cellence.) A plaster used in intermittent 
fevers, .made of aromatic, irritating sub- 
stances, and applied to the wrists. 

FAMILY. Familia. <A. term used by 
naturalists to. express a certain order of 
natural productions, agreeing in the prin- 
cipal characters, and containing numerous 
individuals, not only distinct from one 
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another, but in whole sets, several mem- 
bers being to be collected out of the same 
family, all of which have the family cha< 
racter, and all some subordinate distinction 
peculiar to that whole number, or, though 
found in every individual of it, not found 
in those of any others. 

It has been too common to confound the 
words, class, family, order, &c. in natural 
history ; but the determinate meaning of the 
word family seems to be that larger order 
of creatures under which classes and orders 
are subordinate distinctions. 

FA’/RFARA. (From /farfarus, the white 
poplar: so called because its leaves resemble 
those of the white poplar.) See Tussilago 


farfaro. 


FARINA. (From far, corn, of which 
itis made.) Meal, or flour. A term given 
to the pulverulent and glutinous part of 
wheat, and other seeds, which is obtained 
by grinding and sifting, It is highly nu- 
tritious, and consists of gluten, starch, and 
mucilage. See Triticum. 

FARINA’/CEA. (From farina, flour.) 
This term includes all those substances, em- 
ployed as aliment, called cerealia, legumina, 
and nuces oleose. 

FARINA’CEOUS. (Farinaceus ; from 
farina, flour.) A term given to all articles 


of food which contain farina. See Farina. 
Farina’r1um. See dlica. 
Fa/erevus. (From far, corn.) Scurfy. 


An epithet of urine, where it deposits a 
branny sediment. 

Fa’SCIA. (From fascis, a bundle ; be- 
cause, by means of a band, materials are 
collected into a bundle.) 1. A bandage, 
fillet, or roller. : 

2. The tendinous expansions of muscles, 
which bind parts together, are termed 
fascie. See Aponeurosis. 

Fascia uata. A thick and strong ten- 
dinous expansion, sent off from the back, 
and from the tendons of the glutei and ad- 
jacent muscles, to surround the muscles of 
the thigh. It is the thickest on the outside 
of the thigh and leg, but towards the inside 
of both becomes gradually thinner. A little 
below the trochanter major, it is firmly 
fixed to the linea aspera; and, further down, 
to that part of the head of the tibia that is 
next the fibula, where it sends off the tendi+ 
nous expansion along the outside of the 
leg. It serves to strengthen the action of 
the muscles, by keeping them firm in their 
proper places when in action, particularly 
the tendons that pass over the joints where 
this membrane is thickest. . 

FASCIA’LIS. (From fascia, a fillet: ) 
See Tensor vagine femoris. 

Fascra't10. (From fascia, a fillet.) The 
binding up any diseased or wounded part 
with bandages, r 

FASCICULARIS, (From fascis, a 
bundle.) Applied to roots which are sessile 
at their base, and consist of bundles of 
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finger-like processes; as the root of the 

Ophris nidus avis. 

. FASCICULATUS. Fasciculate. Bun- 
dled or clustered. Applied to nerves, stems: 
of plants, leaves, &c. See Leaf and Caulis. 

FASCYCULUS.. (From fascis, abun- 
dle.) 1. In pharmacy, a handful. 

2. In botany, a fascicule is applied to 
flowers on little stalks, variously inserted 
and subdivided, collected into a close 
bundle, level at the top ; as in Sweet-william. 
I¢ differs from, 

1. A corymb, in the little stalks coming 
only from about the apex of the peduncle, 
and not from its whole length. 

2. An wmbel, from the stalks not coming 
from a common point. 

3. A cyme, in not having its principal 
division umbellate. 

FAT. Adeps. A concrete oily matter 
contained in the cellular membrane of ani- 
mals, of a white, or yellowish colour, with 
little or no smell, or taste. It differs in dif- 
ferent animals in solidity, colour, taste, &c. 
and likewise in the same animal at different 
ages. In infancy it is white, insipid, and 
not very solid; in the adult it is firm and 
yellowish, and in animals of an advanced 
age, its colour is deeper, its consistence va- 
rious, and its taste in general stronger. 

The fat appears to be useful in the ani- 
mal economy principally by its physical 
properties ; it forms a sort of elastic cushion 
in the orbit upon which the eye moves with 
facility; in the soles of the feet, and in the 
hips, it forms a sort of layer, which renders 
the pressure exerted by the body upon the 
skin and other soft parts less severe; its 
presence beneath the skin concurs in round- 
ing the outlines, in diminishing the bony 
and muscular projections, and in beautifying 
the form; and as all fat bodies are bad 
conductors of caloric, it contributes to the 
preservation of that of the body. Full per- 
sons in general’ suffer little in winter by 
the cold. 

Age, and the various modes of life, have 
much influence upon the developnrent of 
this fluid: very young children are gene- 
rally fat. Fat is rarely abundant in the 
young man ; but the quantity of it increases 
much towards the age of thirty years, par- 
ticularly if the nourishment is succulent, 
and the life sedentary ; the abdomen pro- 
jects, the hips increase in size, as well as 
the breasts in women. The fat becomes 
more yellow in proportion as the age is 
more advanced. Fat meat is nourishing to 
those that have strong digestive powers. It 
is used externally, as a softening remedy, 


and enters into the composition of ointments » 


and plasters. 

“ Concerning the nature of this im- 
portant product of animalisation, nothing 
definite was known, till Chevreuil devoted 
himself with meritorious zeal and persever- 
ance to its investigation. He has already 
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published in the Annales de Chimie, seven 
successive memoirs on the subject, each of 
them surpassing its predecessor in interest. 

We shall in this article give a brief abstract 
of the whole. 

By dissolving fat in a large quantity of 
alkohol, and observing the manner in which 
its different portions were acted upon by this 
substance, and again separated from it, it is 
concluded that fat is composed of an oily 
substance, which remains fluid at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the atmosphere ; and of 
another fatty substance which is much less 
fusible. Hence it follows, that fat is not 
to be regarded as a simple principle, but as 
a combination of the above two principles, 
which may be separated without alteration, - 
One of these substances melts at about 45°. 
the other at 100°; the same quantity of al- 
kohol which dissolves. 3.2 parts of the oily 
substance, dissolves 1.8 only of the fatty 
substance: the first is separated from the al- 
kohol in the form of an oil; the second in 
that of small silky needles. 

. Each of the constituents of natural fat 
was then saponified by the addition of po- 
tassa; and an accurate description given of 
the compounds which were formed, and of 
the proportions of their constituents. The 
oily substance became saponified more. rea- 
dily than the fatty substance ; the residual 
fluids in botli cases contained the sweet oily 
principle ; but the quantity that proceeded 
from the soap formed of the oily substance, 
was. four or five times as much as that from 
the fatty substance. The latter soap was 
found to contain a much greater proportion _ 
of the pearly matter than the former, in the 
proportion of 7.5 to 2.93; the proportion of 
the fluid fat was the reverse, a greater quan- 
tity of this being found in the soap formed 
from the oily substance of the fat. 

When the principles which constitute fat 
unite with potassa, it is probable that they 
experience a change in the proportion of 
their elements. ‘This change developes at 
least three bodies, margarine, fluid fat, and 
the sweet principle; and it is remarkable, 
that it takes place without the absorption of 
any foreign substance, or the disengagement 
of any of the elements which are separated 
from each other. As this change is effected 
by the intermedium of the alkali, we may 
conclude that the newly formed principles 
must have a strong affinity for salifiable 
bases, and will in many respects resemble 
the acids; and, in. fact, they exhibit the 
leading characters of acids, in reddening lit- 
mus, in decomposing the alkaline carbonates 
to unite to their bases, and in neutralising 
the specific properties of the alkalies. 

Having already pointed out the analogy 
between the properties of acids and the prin- 
ciples into which fat is converted by means 
of the alkalies, the next object was to examine 
the action which other bases have upon fat, 


and to observe the effect of water, and of 
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the cohesive force of the bases upon the pro- 
cess of saponification. The substances which 
the author subjected to experiment, were 
soda, the four alkaline earths, alumina, and 
the oxides of zinc, copper, and lead. After 
giving a detail of the processes which he 
employed with these substances respectively, 
he draws the following general conclusions : 
—Soda, barytes, strontian, lime, the oxide of 
zine, and the protoxide of lead, convert fat 
into margarine, fluid fat, the sweet principle, 
the yellow colouring principle, and the odorous 
principle, precisely in the same manner as 
potassa. Whatever be the base that has been 
employed, the products of saponification al- 
ways exist in the same relative proportion. 
As the above mentioned bases form with 
margarine and the fluid fat compounds 
which are insoluble in water, it follows, that 
the action of this liquid, as a solvent of soap, 
is not essential to the process of saponifica- 
tion. It is remarkable that the oxides of 
zinc and of lead, which are insoluble in 
water, and which produce compounds equally 
insoluble, should give the same results with 
potassa and soda, —a circumstance which 
proves that those oxides have a strong al- 
kaline power. _ Although the analogy of 
magnesia to the alkalies is, in other respects, 
so striking, yet we find that it cannot con- 
vert fat into soap under the same circum- 
stances with the oxides of zinc and lead. 

It was found that 100 parts of hog’s-lard 
were reduced to the completely saponified 
state by 16.36 parts of potassa. 

The properties of spermaceti were next 
examined: it melts at about 112°; it is not 
much altered by distillation; it dissolves 
readily in hot alkohol, but separates as the 
fluid cools; the solution. has no effect in 
changing the colour of the tincture of lit- 
mus, a circumstance, as it is observed, in 
which it differs from margarine, a substance 
which, in many respects, it resembles. — 
Spermaceti is capable of being saponified by 
potassa, with nearly the same phenomena as 
when we submit hog’s-lard to the action of 
potassa, although the operation is effected 
with more difficulty. 

. The author’s general conclusion respect- 
ing the fatty matter of dead bodies i is, that 
even after the lactic acid, the lactates, and 
other ingredients which are less’ essential, 
are removed from it, it is not a simple, am- 
moniacal soap, but a combination of various 
fatty substances with ammonia, potassa, and 
lime. The fatty substances which were se~ 
parated from alkohol, had different melting 
points, and different sensible properties. It 
follows, from Chevreuil’s experiments, that 
the substance which is the least fusible, has 
more affinity for bases than those which are 
‘more so. It is observed, that adipocere 
possesses the characters of a saponified fat ; 
it is soluble in boiling alkohol in all propor- 
tions, reddens litmus, and unites readily to 


‘potassa, not only without losing its weight, 
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but without having its fusibility or other 
properties changed. 

Chevreuil has shown, th&t hog’ S Yiends 
in its natural state, has not the property of 
combining with alkalies ; but that it acquires 
it by experiencing some change in the pro- 
portion of its elements. This change being 
induced by the action of the alkali, it fol- 
lows that the bodies of the new formation 
must have a decided affinity for the species 
of body which has determined it. If we ap- 
ply this foundation of the theory of saponi- 
fication to the change into fat which bodies 
buried in the earth experience, we shall find 
that it explains the process in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. In reality, the fatty matter is 
the combination of the two adipose sub- 
stances with ammonia, lime, and potassa: 
one of these substances has the same sensible 
properties with margarine procured from 
the soap of hog’s-lard; the other, the 
orange-coloured oil, excepting its colour, 
appears to have a strong analogy with the 
fluid fat. From these circumstances, it is 
probable that the formation of the fatty mat- 
ter may be the result of a proper saponifica- 
tion produced by ammonia, proceeding from 
the decomposition of the muscle, and by the 
potassa and lime, which proceed from the de- 
composition of certain salts. 

The author remarks, that he has hitherto 
made use of periphrases when speaking of 
the different bodies that he has been deserib- 
ing, as supposing that their nature was not 
sufficiently determined. He now, however, 
conceives, that he may apply specific names 
to them, which will both be more commo- 
dious, and, at the same time, by being 
made appropriate, will point out the relation 
which these bodies bear to each other. ‘The 
following is the nomenclature which he 
afterwards adopted :—The crystalline matter 
of human biliary calculi is named. chole- 
sterine, from the Greek words xoAy, bile, 
and sepeos, solid ; spermaceti is named cetine, 
from xntos, a whale; the fatty substance 
and the oily substance, are named respec- 
tively, stearine and elaine, from the words 
seap, fat, and eAatov, oil; margarine, and the 
fluid fat obtained after saponification, are 


named margaric acid and oleic acid, while 


the term cetic acid is applied to what was 
named saponified spermaceti. The marga- 
rates, oleates, and cetates, will be the generic 
names of the soaps or combinations which 
these acids are capable of forming by their 
union with salifiable bases. 

Two portions of human fat were examin- 
ed, one taken from the kidney, the other 
from the thigh: after some time they both 
of them manifested a tendency to separate 
into two distinct substances, one of a solid, 
and. the other of a fluid consistence: the two 


‘portions differed in their fluidity and their 


melting point. These variations depend 

upon the different proportions of stearine 

and elaine; for the concrete part of fat is a 
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combination of the two with an excess of 
stearine, and the fluid part is a combination 
with an excess of elaine. The fat from the 
other animals was then examined, principally 
with respect to their melting point and their 
solubility in alkohol; the melting point was 
not always the same in the fat of the same 
species of animal. . 

Chevreuil next examines the change 
which is produced in the different kinds 
of fat respectively by the action of potassa. 
All the kinds of fat are capable of being 
perfectly saponified, when excluded from the 
contact of the air: in all of them there was 
the production of the saponified fat and the 
sweet principle ; no carbonic acid was pro- 
duced, and the soaps formed contained no 
acetic acid, or only slight traces of it. The 
saponified fats had more tendency to erys- 
tallise in neédles than the fats in their na- 
tural state ; they were soluble in all pro- 
portions in boiling alkohol of the specific 
gravity of .821. The solution, like that of 
the saponified fat of the hog, contained both 
the margaric and the oleic acids. They 
were less fusible than the fats from which 
they were formed: thus, when human fat, 
after being saponified, was melted, the ther- 
mometer became stationary at 95°, when 
the fluid began to congeal ; in that of the 
sheep, the thermometer fell to 118.5°, and 
rose to 122°; in that of the ox it remained 
stationary at 118.59; and in that of the ja- 
guar at 96. 5°. 

The method of analysis employed was to 
expose the different kinds of fat to boiling 
alkchol, and to suffer the mixture to cool: 
a portion of the fat that had been dissolved 
was then separated in two states of combin- 
ation; one with an excess of stearine was 
deposited, the other with an excess of elaine 
remained in solution. ‘The first was sepa- 
rated by filtration, and by distilling the fil- 
tered fluid, and adding a little water towards 
the end of the operation, we obtain the se- 
cond in the retort, under the form of an al- 
koholic aqueous fluid. The distilled alkohol 
which had been employed in the analysis of 
human fat had no sensible odour ; the same 
was the case with that which had. served for 
the analysis of the fat of the ox, of the hog, 
and of the goose. The alkohol, which had 
been employed in the analysis of the fat 
of the sheep, had a slight odour of candle- 
grease, 

All the soaps of stearine were analysed by 
the same process as the soap of the fat from 
which they had been extracted: there was 
procured from them the pearly super-mar- 
garate of potassa and the oleate; but the 
first was much more abundant than the 
second. ‘The margaric acid of the stear- 
ines had precisely the same capacity for 
saturation as that which was extracted from 
the soaps formed of fat... The margaric acid 
of the stearine of the sheep was fusible at 
3449, and that of the stearine of the ox at 
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143.5°; while the margaric acids of the hog 
and the goose had nearly the same fusibility 
with the margaric acid of the fat of these 
animals. 

Chevreuil technically calls spermaceti; 
cetine. In the fifth memoir, in which we 
have an account of many of the properties 
of this substance, it was stated, that it is not 
easily saponified by potassa, but that it is 
converted by this reagent into a substance 
which is soluble in water, but has not the 
saccharine flavour of the sweet principle of 
oils ; into an acid analogous to the margaric, 
to. which the name of cetic was applied ; and 
into another acid, which was conceived to 
be analogous to the oleic. Since he wrote 
the fifth memoir, the author has made the 
following observations on this subject: — 1. 
That the portion of the soap of cetine which 
is insoluble in water, or the cetate of potassa, 
isin part gelatinous, and in part pearly: 
2. That two kinds of crystals were produced 
from the cetate of potassa which had been 
dissolved in alkohol: 3. That the cetate of 
potassa exposed, under a bell glass, to the 
heat of a stove, produced a sublimate of a 
fatty matter which was not acid. From this 
circumstance Chevreuil was led to suspect, 
that the supposed cetic acid might be a com- 
bination, or a mixture of margaric acid, and 
of a fatty body which was not acid. He 
accordingly treated a small quantity of tit 
with barytic water, and boiled the soap 
which was formed in alkohol; the greatest 
part of it was not dissolved, and the alkoholic 
solution, when cooled, filtered, and distilled, 


_produced a residuum of fatty matter which 


was not acid. The suspicion being thus 
confirmed, Chevreuil determined to subject 
cetine to a new train of experiments. 
Being treated with boiling alkohol, a cetine 
was procured which was fusible at 12009, 
anda yellow fatty matter which began to 
become solid at 89.5°, and which at 73.5° 
contained a fluid oil, which was separated by 
filtration.”—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 


FATU'ITAS. (From fatuus, silly.) 
Fatuity or foolishness. ; 
FAU’CES. (Fauz, pl. fauces.) A 


cavity behind the tongue, palatine arch, 
uvula, and tonsils: from which the pharynx, 
and larynx proceed. 

Favret. ‘Terra japonica, or catechu. 

FAUX.  (Fauza, cis. f.) 1. The gorge, 
or mouth or opening of the gullet. 

2. Applied by botanists to the opening of 
the tube of monopetalous corols. See Corolla. 

Fava’co ausrraus. (From favus, a 
honey-comb; from its resemblance to a 


honey-comb. ) A species of bastard 
sponge. 

FAVOSUS.. (From favus, a honey- 
comb.) . Honey-comb-like. 1. Applied to 


some eruptive diseases ; 5 as Lichen favosus, 


the secretion in which is cellular and honey: 


cents like. 
. To parts of plants, as the receptacle of 


Pyrexie of Cullen. 


usually twice in one day. 


FEB i 
the onopordium, which has cells like a 
honey-comb. 

FA’VUS. 1. A honey-comb. 

2. A species of achor, or foul ulcer. 

FE’BRES. (The pleural of febris.) An 
order in the class Pyrerie of Cullen, charac- 
terised by the presence of pyrexia, without 
primary local affection. 

FEBRI'CULA. (Dim. of febris, a fe- 
ver.) A term employed to express a slight 
degree of symptomatic fever. 

FEBRI'FUGA.. (From febrem fugare, 
to drive away a fever.) ‘The plant fever- 
few ; lesser centaury. 

FE’BRIFUGE. (Febrifugus ; from fe- 
bris, a fever, and fugo, to drive away.) That 
which possesses the property of abating the 
violence of any fever. 

FEBRIFUGUM CRENII. 
mony. 

Fesrirucum orrum.  Febrifuge oil. 
The flowers of antimony, made with sal- 
ammoniac and antimony sublimed together, 
and exposed to the air, when they deli- 
quesce. 

Fesrirucus putvis. Febrifuge powder. 
The Germans give this name to the pulvis 
stypticus Helvetii. In England, a mixture 
of oculi cancrorum and emetic tartar, in the 
proportion of half a drachm and two grains, 
has obtained the same name; in fevers it is 
given in doses of gr. iii. to iv. 

Fesrirucus sat. Regenerated marine 
salt. 

FE'BRIS. (Febris, is. f.; from ferveo, 
to burn.) A fever. A disease characterised 


Regulus of anti- 


‘by an increase of heat, an accelerated pulse, 


a foul tongue and an impaired state of seve- 
ral functions of the body. 
Frsris atpa. See Chlorosis. 


Fesris AMPHIMERINA. A quotidian 
fever. 

Fesris anctnosa. See Scarlatina angi- 
nOSa. 


Frsris aruytHosa. See Aphtha. 

Frsris ARDENS, Fever attended by a very 
hot or burning state of the skin. A burn~ 
ing inflammatory fever. 

Frepris assopEs. A tertian fever, with 
extreme restlessness. 
FEsris BULLOSA. 

Frsris 


See Pemphigus. 
CACATORIA.+ An _ intermittent 


‘fever, with diarrhoea. 


Frexris CARCERUM. 

Frsrkis CASTRENSIS. 
nerally typhus. 

Fepris CATARRHALIS. A fever, either ty- 
phoid, nervous, or synochal, attended with 
symptoms of catarrh. 

Fesris cHorertca. A fever attended 
throughout with bilious diarrhea. 

Fesris continua. A continued fever. 
A division of the order Febres, in the class 
Continued fevers have 
no intermission, but exacerbations come on 

The genera of 


The prison fever. 
A camp fever, ge- 


continued fever are : 


’ 
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1. Synocha, or inflammatory fever, known 
by increased heat ; pulse frequent, strong, 
and hard; urine high-coloured ; senses not 
much impaired. See Synocha. 

2. Typhus, or putrid-tending fever, which 
is contagious, and is characterised by mode- 
rate. heat; quick, weak, and small pulse; 
senses much impaired, and great prostration 
of strength. This genus has two species: 
Typhus petechialis, attended with petechiz ; 
and Typhus icterodes, or yellow fever ; and 
of the former there are two varieties: Ty- 
phus mitior, or nervous fever; and Typhus 
gravior, or putrid fever. See Febris nervosa, 
and Typhus, 

3. Synochus, or mixed fever. 
chus. 

Fersris eLopes. A fever with continual 
and profuse sweating. 

Fesris errata. A fever with a continual 
sense of coldness. See Hpialus. 

FEsBRIS ERYSIPELATOSA. See Erysipelas. 

Fepris ExANTHEMATICA. A fever with 
an eruption. See Hxanthema. 

Fesris rtava. See Typhus., 

Fesris nectica. A genus of disease in 
the class Pyrevie, and order Febris, of Cullen. 
It is known by exacerbations at noon, but 
greater in the evening, with slight remissions 
in the morning, after nocturnal sweats ; the 
urine depositing a furfuraceo-lateritious 
sediment; appetite good; thirst moderate. 
Hectic fever is symptomatic of chlorosis, 
scrophula, phthisis, diseased viscera, &c. 

Fesris HUNGARICA. A species of tertian 
intermittent fever. 

FEsris HYDRODES. 
sweats. 

FrEpris INFLAMMATORIA. 

Frsris INTERMITTENS. 
fever, or ague. A division of the order 
Febres of Cullen, in the. class Ryrevxie. 
Intermittent fevers are known by cold, hot, 
and sweating stages, in succession, attend- 
ing each paroxysm, and followed by an - 
intermission or remission. There are three 
genera of intermitting fevers, and several 
varieties. ; 

1. Quotidiana. A quotidian ague. The 
paroxysms return in the morning, at an in- 
terval of about twenty-four hours. 

2. Tertiana. A tertian ague. The pa- 
roxysms commonly came on at mid-day, at 
an.interval of about forty-eight hours. 

3. Quartana. A quartan ague. ‘The 
paroxysms come on in the afternoon, with 
an interval of about seventy-two hours. 
The tertian ague is most apt to prevail in 
the spring, and the quartan in autumn, 

Of the quotidian, tertian, and quartan 
intermittents, there are several varieties and 
forms; as the double tertian, having a pa- 
roxysm every day, with the alternate pa- 
roxysms, similar to. one another. The double 
tertian, with two paroxysms every other day. 
The triple tertian, with two paroxysms on one 
day, and another Ks the next. The double 
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quartan, with two paroxysms on the first day. 
none on the second and third, and two again 
on the fourth day. ‘The double quartan, 
with a paroxysm on the first day, another on 
the second, but none on the third. The 
triple quartan, with three paroxysms every 
fourth day. The triple quartan, with a 
paroxysm every day, every fourth paroxysm 
being similar. 

When these fevers arise in the spring of 
the year, they are called vernal ; and when 
in the autumn, they are known by the name 
of autumnal.  Intermittents often prove 
obstinate, and are of long duration, in 
warm climates; and they not unfrequently 
resist every mode of cure, so as to become 
very distressing to the patient; and by 
the extreme debility which they : thereby 
induce, often give rise to other chronic 
complaints. 

It seems to be pretty generally acknow- 
ledged, that marsh miasmata, or the effluvia, 
arising from stagnant water, or marshy 
ground, when acted upon by heat, are the 
most frequent exciting cause of this fever. 
In marshes, the putrefaction of both vege- 
table and animal matter is always going 
forward, it is to be presumed; and hence it 
has been generally conjectured, that vege- 
table and animal putrefaction imparted a 
peculiar quality to the effluvia arising from 
thence. We are not yet acquainted with 
all the circumstances, which are requisite to 
render marsh miasma productive of the in- 
termittents; but it may be presumed that a 
moist atmosphere has a considerable influ- 
ence in promoting its action. 
poor diet, great fatigue, long watching, 
grief, much anxiety, exposure to cold, lying 
in damp rooms or beds, wearing damp linen, 
the suppression of some long-accustomed 
evacuation, or the recession of eruptions, 
have been ranked among the exciting causes 

of intermittents; but it is more reasonable 
to suppose that these circumstances act only 
by inducing that state of the body, which 
predisposes to these complaints. By some, 
it has been imagined that an intermittent 
fever may be communicated by contagion ; 
but this supposition is by no means consistent 
with general observation. 

One peculiarity of this fever is, its great 
susceptibility of a renewal from very slight 
causes, as from the prevalence of an easterly 
wind, even without the repetition of the ori- 
ginal exciting cause. It would appear that 
a predisposition is left in the habit, which 
favours the recurrence of the complaint. 
In this circumstance, intermittents differ 
from most other fevers, as it is well known, 
that after a continued fever has once occur- 
red, and been removed, the person so af- 
fected is by no means so liable to a fresh 
attack of the disorder, as one in whom it had 
never taken place. 

We have not yet attained a certain know- 
ledge of the proximate cause of an intermit- 
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tent fever, but a deranged state of the stom 
ach and prime vix is that which is most 
generally ascribed. 

Each paroxysm of an intermittent fever 
is divided into three different stages, which 
are called the cold, the hot, and the shies 
stages or fits. 

The cold stage commences with languor, 
a sense of debility and sluggishness in mo- 
tion, frequent yawning and stretching, and 
an aversion to food. The face and extremi- 
ties become pale, the features shrink, the 
bulk of every external part is diminished; 
and the skin over the whole body appears 
constricted, as if cold had been applied to 
it. At length the patient feels very cold, 
and universal rigors come on with pains 
in the head, back, loins, and joints, nau- 
sea and vomiting of bilious matter; the 
respiration is small, frequent and anxious ; 
the urine is almost colourless ; sensibility is 
greatly impaired; the thoughts are some~ 
what confused ; and the pulse is small, fre- 
quent and often irregular. In a few in- 
stances, drowsiness and stupor have pre- 
vailed in so high a degree as to resemble 
coma or apoplexy; but this is by no means 
usual, 

These symptoms abating after a shirt 
time, the second stage commences with an 
increase of heat over the whole body, red- 
ness of the face, dryness of the skin, thirst, 
pain in the head, throbbing in the tem- 
ples, anxiety and restlessness; the respira- 
tion is fuller and more free, but still fre- 
quent ; the tongue is furred, and the pulse 
has become regular, hard, and full. If the 
attack has been very severe, then perhaps 
delirium will arise. 

When these symptoms have continued 
for some time, a moisture breaks out on 
the forehead, and by degrees becomes a 
sweat, and this, at length, extends over the 
whole body. As this sweat continues to 
flow, the heat of the body abates, the thirst 
ceases, and most of the functions-are re- 
stored to their ordinary state. This consti- 
tutes the third stage. 

It must, however, be observed, that in dif- 
ferent cases these phenoriern may prevail in 
different degrees, and their mode of suc- 
cession vary; that the series of them may 
be more or less complete; and that the 
several stages, in the time they occupy, 
may be in different proportions to one 
another. 

Such a depression of strength has been 
known to take place on. the attack of an 
intermittent, as to cut off the patient at 
once; but an occurrence of this kind is 
very uncommon, 

. Patients are seldom destroyed in inter- 
mittents from general inflammation, or 
from. a fulness of the vessels either of the 
brain or of the thoracic viscera, as happens 
sometimes in a continued fever; but when 
they continue for any length of time, they 
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are apt to induce other. complaints, such as 
a loss of appetite, flatulency, scirrhus of 
the liver, dropsical swellings, and general 
debility, which in the end now and then 
prove fatal. In warm climates, particularly, 
intermittents are very apt to terminate in 
this manner, if not speedily removed; and 
in some cases, they degenerate into conti- 
nued fevers. When the paroxysms are of short 
duration, and leave the intervals quite free, 
we may expect a speedy recovery ; but when 
they are long, violent, and attended with 
much anxiety and delirium, the event may 
be doubtful. Relapses are very common to 
this fever at the distance of five or six 
months, or even a year; autumnal inter- 
mittents are more difficult to remove than 
vernal ones, and quartans more so than the 
other types. 


Dissections of those who have died of an 


intermittent, show a morbid state of many of 
the viscera of the thorax and abdomen ; 
but the liver, and organs concerned in the 
formation of bile, as likewise the mesentery, 
are those which are usually most affected. 
The treatment of an intermittent fever 
resolves itself into those means, which may 
be employed during a paroxysm, to arrest 
its progress, or to mitigate its violence ; 
and those, which may prevent any return, 
and effect a permanent cure: this forms 
of course the more important part of the 
plan; but it is sometimes necessary to pal- 
liate urgent symptoms; and it is always de- 
sirable to suspend a paroxysm, if possible, 
not only to prevent mischief, but also that 
there may be more time for the use of the 
most effectual remedies. When therefore 
a fit is commencing, or shortly expected, we 
may try to obviate it by some of those means, 
which excite movements of an opposite 
description in the system: an emetic will 
generally answer the purpose, determining 
the blood powerfully to the surface of the 
body; or a full dose of opium, assisted 
by the. pediluvium, &c.; a#ther also, and 
various stimulant remedies will often suc- 
ceed, but these may perhaps aggravate, 
should they not prevent the fit ; the cold bath, 
violent exercise, strong impressions on the 
mind, &c. have likewise been occasionally 
employed with effect. Should the paroxysm 
have already come on, and the cold stage be 
very severe, the warm bath, and cordial dia- 
phoretics in repeated moderate doses may as- 
sist in bringing warmth to the surface : when 
on the contrary great heat prevails, the anti- 
phlogistic plan is to be pursued ; and it may 
be sometimes advisable, when an organ of 
importance is much pressed upon, to take 
some blood locally, or even from the general 
system, if the patient is plethoric and ro- 
bust: and where profuse perspirations occur, 
acidulated drink may be exhibited, witha 
little wine to support the strength, keeping 
the surface cool at the same time. In the 
intermissions, in conjunction with a gene- 
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rous diet, moderate exercise, and other 
means calculated to improve the vigour of 
the system ; tonics are the remedies especi- 
ally relied upon. At the head of these we 
must certainly place the cinchona, which 
taken largely in substance, will seldom fail 
to cure the disease, where it is not compli- 
cated with visceral affection : in a quotidian 
an ounce at least should be given between 
the fits, in a tertian half as much more, and 
in a quartan two ounces. It will be gene- 
rally better to clear out the primz viz before 
this remedy is begun with; and various ad- 
ditions may. often be required, to make it 
agree better with the stomach and bowels, 
particularly aromatics and other stimulants, 
aperients or small doses of opium, according 
to circumstances. We must not be content 
with the omission of a single paroxysm, 
but continue it till the health appears fully 
established. In failure of the cinchona, other 
vegetable tonics may be tried, as the salix, 
gentian, calumba, and other bitters; or the 
astringents, as tormentil, galls, &c. ; or these 
variously combined. with each other, .or with 
aromatics. The mineral acids are often 
powerfully tonic, and the sulphuric has been 
of late stated to have proved very successful 
in the removal of this disease. Some me- 
tallic preparations are also highly efficacious, 
particularly the liquor arsenicalis, which 
however is too hazardous a remedy to be 
employed indiscriminately ; it mustbe given 
in small doses two or three times a day, and 
its effects assiduously watched. The sulphate 
of zinc, and chalybeates, may be used more 
freely alone, or preferably joined with bit- 
ters. Where visceral disease attends, we 
can hardly succeed in curing the ague, till 
this be removed; a state of congestion, 
or inflammatory tendency, may require local 
pleeding, blistering, purging, &c.; and 
when there is a more fixed obstruction, par- 
ticularly in the liver, the cautious use of 
mercury will be most likely to avail. 

Fesris racrea. Milk fever, which is 
mostly of the synochus-type attended with 
much irregularity of mind, and nervous- 
ness. 

Fresris tenta. See Febris nervosa. 

Frsris LENTICULARIS. A fever, either 
typhus or synochus, attended by an eruption 
like small lentils. 

Freris MALIGNA. 

FEsRiIs MILIARIS, 

FERRIS MORBILLOSA+ 

Frsris Nervosa. Jebris lenta nervosa. 
The nervous fever. A -variety of the 
typhus mitior of Cullen, but by many 
considered as a distinct disease. It mostly 
begins with loss of appetite, increased heat 
and vertigo; to which succeed nausea, 
vomiting, - great langour, and pain in the 
head, which is variously described, by some 
like cold water pouring over the top, by 
others a sense of weight. The pulse, before 
little increased, now becomes quick, febrile, 


See Typhus. * 
See Miliaria. 
See Rubeola. 
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and tremulous ; the’ tongue is covered with 
a white crust, and there is great anxiety 
about the precordia. Towards the seventh 
or eighth day, the vertigo is increased, and 
tinnitus aurilum, cophosis, delirium, and a 
dry and tremulous tongue, take place. The 
disease mostly terminates about the four- 
teenth or twentieth day. See Typhus. 

Fresris nosocomiorum. The fever of 
hospitals, mostly the typhus gravior. 

Fesris pALustris. The marsh fever. 

Fesris PESTILENS. See Pestis. 

FrEsris PETECHIALIS. See Typhus. 

Fesris putripa. See Typhus. 

FEesris REMITTENS. A remittent fever: 
a fever with strong exacerbations, which ap- 
proach in some cases to the nature of a pa~ 
roxysm of an intermittent, and which follow 
each other so closely as to leave very little 
time between. In some, there is a great 
secretion of bile, when it is called a bilious 
remittent; in others, there is great putres- 
centy, when it is termed a putrid remittent, 
and so on. 


Fegris scARLATINA. See Scarlatina. 
Ferris synocua. See Synocha. 
Fepris:typHopEs. See Typhus. 
Frsris urticaria. See Urticaria. 
Fesris varioLosa. See Variola. 
Fesris vesicutosa. See Lrysipelas. 


FE/CULA. See Fecula. 
FECUNDATION. ee Generation. 
FEL. See Bile. 

Fe, naturm. See dloes. 

FEL-WORT. So called from its bitter 
taste, like bile. See Gentiana. 

Fevurcuius. The gall-bladder. 

Fevri/riva passto. See Cholera. 

Felon. See Paronychia. 

FELSPAR. An important mineral 
genus, distributed by Jameson into four 
species: prismatic felspar; pyramidal 
felspar ; prismato-pyramidal felspar ; rhom- 
boidal felspar. 

1. The prismatic felspar has nine sub- 
species, 

a. Adularia. 

b. Glassy felspar. 

c. Ice spar. 

d. Common felspar. 

e. Labradore felspar. 

- Compact felspar. 
Clink-stone. 

h, Karthy common spar. 

2, Porcelain earth. 

2. Pyramidal felspar. 
the scapolite and elaolite. 


This embraces 


3. Prismato-pyramidal felspar. See 
Meiwonite. 
4. Rhomboidal felspar. See Nepheline. 


Chiastolite and sodalite have also been an- 
nexed to this species. 
Fe'Men. (Quasi ferimen; from fero, to 
bear : so called because it is the chief sup- 
port of the body.) The thigh. 
. FEMINEUS. — A flower is termed a 
female, which is furnished with the _pistil- 


trochanter minor. 
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lum, and not with the stamina; the pistil 
being considered as the female generative 
organ. 

FEMORAL. (Femoralis ; from femur, 
the thigh.) Of or belonging to the thigh. 

Femora’tis arrerra. A continuation 
of the external iliac along the thigh, from 
Poupart’s ligament to the ham. 

FE’MORIS OS. The thigh-bone. A 
long cylindrical bone, situated between the 
pelvis and tibia. Its upper extremity affords 
three considerable processes; these are, the 
head, the trochanter major, and trochanter 
minor. The head, which forms about two- 
thirds of a sphere, is turned inwards, and is 
received into the acetabulum of the os inno- 
minatum, with which it is articulated by 
enarthrosis. It is covered by a cartilage, 
which is thick in its midde part, and thin at 
its edges, but which is wanting in its lower 
internal part, where a round spongy fossa is 
observable, to which the strong ligament, 
usually, though improperly called the round 
one, is attached. This ligament is about an 
inch in length, flattish, and of a triangular 
shape, having its narrow extremity attached 
to the fossa just described, while its broader 
end is fixed obliquely to the rough surface 
near the inner and anterior edge of the ace- 
tabulum of the os innominatum, so that it 
appears shorter internally and anteriorly, 
than it does externally and posteriorly. 

‘The head of the os femoris is supported 
obliquely, with respect to the rest of the 
bone, by a smaller part, called the cervix, or 
neck, which, in the generality of subjects, is 
about an inch in length. At its basis we 
observe two oblique ridges, which extend 
from the trochanter major to the trochanter 
minor. Of these ridges, the posterior one 
is the most prominent. Around this neck 
is attached the capsular ligament of the joint, 
which likewise adheres to the edge of the 
cotyloid cavity, and is strengthened ante- 
riorly by many strong ligamentous fibres, 
which begin from the lower and anterior 
part of the ilium, and spreading broader as 
they descend, adhere to the capsular liga- 
ment, and are attached to the anterior ob- 
lique ridge at the bottom of the neck of the 
femur. Posteriorly and externally, from 
the basis of the neck of the bone, a large 
unequal protuberance stands out, which is 
the trochanter major. The upper edge of 
this process is sharp and pointed posteriorly, 
but is more obtuse anteriorly. A part of it 
is rough and unequal, for the insertion of 
the muscles ; the rest is smooth, and covered 
with a thin cartilaginous crust, between 
which and the tendon of the gluteus maxi- 
mus that slides over it, a large bursa mucosa 
is interposed. Anteriorly, at the root of 


.this process, and immediately below. the 


bottom of the neck, is a small process called 
Its basis is nearly trian- 
gular, having its two upper angles turned 
towards the head of the femur and the great 
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trochanter, while its lower angle is placed 
towards the body of the bone. Its summit 
is rough and rounded. -These two processes 
have gotten the name of ¢rochanters, from 
the muscles that are inserted into them being 
the principal instruments of the rotatory 
motion of the thigh. Immediately below 
these two processes the body of the bone may 
be said to begin. It is smooth and convex 
before, but is made hollow behind by the 
action of the muscles. In the middle of 
this posterior concave surface is observed a 
rough ridge, called linea aspera, which seems 
to originate from the trochanters, and ex- 
tending downwards, divides at length into 
two branches, which terminate in the tubero- 
sities near the condyles. At the upper part 
of it, blood-vessels pass to the internal 
substance of the bone, by a hole that runs 
obliquely upwards. 

The lower extremity of the os femoris is 
larger than the upper one, and somewhat 
flattened, so as to form two surfaces, of 
which the anterior one is broad and convex, 
and the posterior one narrower and slightly 
concave. ‘This end of the bone terminates 
in two large protuberances, called condyles, 
which are united before so as to forma 
pulley, but are separated behind by a con- 
siderable cavity, in which the crural vessels 
and nerves are placed secure from the com- 
pression to which they would otherwise be 
exposed in the action of bending the leg. 
Of these two condyles, the external one is 
the largest ; and when the bone is separated 
from the rest of the skeleton, and placed 
perpendicularly, the internal condyle projects 

‘less forwards, and descends nearly three- 
tenths of an inch lower than the external 
one ; but in its natural situation, the bone is 
placed obliquely, so that both condyles are 

‘then nearly on a level with each other. At 
the side of each condyle, externally, there is 
a tuberosity, the situation of which is similar 
to that of the condyles of the os humeri. 
_'The two branches of the linea aspera termi- 
nate in these tuberosities, which are rough, 
and serve for attachment of ligaments and 
muscles. 

FE/MOUR. (Femur, moris.n.) The thigh. 

FENE’STRA. (From dave, quasi phe- 
nestra.) A window, entry, or hole. R 

Fenestra ovatus. An oblong or ellip- 
tical foramen, between the cavity of the 
tympanum and the vestibulum of the ear. 
it is shut by the stapes. 

Fenestra rotunpA. A round foramen, 
leading from the tympanum to the cochlea of 
the ear. It is covered by a membrane in the 
fresh subject. 

FENNEL. See Anethum foeniculum. 

Fennel, hog’s. See Peucedanum. 

FE/NUGREEK. See Trigonella fenum 
grecum. 

FE’RINE. (Ferinus, savage or brutal. ) 
A term occasionally applied toany malignant 
or noxious disease. 
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FERMENTA/TION. — (Fermentatio, 
onis. f. ; from fermento, to ferment.) When 
aqueous combinations of vegetable or animal | 
substances are exposed to ordinary atmosphe- - 
rical temperatures, they speedily undergo 
spontaneous changes, to which the generic 
term of fermentation hasbeen given. There 
are several circumstances required in order 
that fermentation may proceed: such are, 1. A 
certain degree of fluidity: thus, dry sub- 
stances do not ferment at all. 2. A certain 
degree of heat. 3. The contact of air. 
Chemists, after Boerhaave, have distinguish- 
ed three kinds of fermentation. 

1. The vinous or spirituous, which affords 
ardent spirit. 

2. The acetous, which affords vinegar, or 
acetic acid. 

3. The putrid fermentation, or putrefac- 
tion, which produces volatile alkali. 

I. The conditions necessary for vinous fer- 
mentation are: 1. A saccharine mucilage. 
2. A degree of fluidity slightly viscid. 3. A 
degree of heat between 55 and 65 of 
Fahrenheit. 4. A large mass, in which a 
rapid commotion may be excited. When 
these four conditions are united, the vinous 
fermentation takes place, and is known by 
the following characteristic phenomena : 
1. An intestine motion takes place. 2. The 
bulk of the mixture then becomes aug- 
mented. 3. The transparency of the fluid 
is diminished by opaque filaments. 4. Heat 
is generated. 5. The solid parts mixed with 
the liquor rise and float in consequence of 
the disengagement of elastic fluid. 6. A 
large quantity of carbonic acid gas is disen- 
gaged in bubbles, All these phenomena 
gradually cease in proportion as the liquor 
loses its sweet and mild taste, and it becomes 
brisk, penetrating, and capable of producing 
intoxication. In this manner, wine, beer, 
cider, &c. are made. All bodies which 
have undergone the spirituous fermentation 
are capable of passing on to the acid fer- 
mentation; but although it is probable that 
the acid fermentation never takes place be- 
fore the body has gone through the spirituous 
fermentation, yet the duration of the first is 
frequently so short and imperceptible, that 
it cannot be ascertained. Besides the bodies 
which are proper for spirituous fermentation, 
this class includes all sorts of feecula boiled 
in water. 

II. The conditions required for the acid 
fermentation are, 1. A heat from 70 to 85 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. 2. A certain degree 
of liquidity. 3. The presence of atmo- 
spheric air. 4. A moderate quantity of 
fermentable matter. The phenomena which 
accompany this fermentation, are an Intestine 
motion, and a considerable absorption of air. 
The transparent liquor becomes turbid, but 
regains its limpidity when. fermentation is 
over. The fermented liquor now consists, 
in a great measure, of a peculiar acid, called 
the acetic acid, or vinegar. Not a vestige of 
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spirit remains, it being entirely decomposed, 
but the greater the quantity of spirit in the 
liquor, previous to the fermentation, the 
‘greater will be the quantity of true vinegar 
obtained. As the ultimate constituents of 
vegetable matter are oxygen, hydrogen, aud 
carbon ; and of animal matter, the same three 
principles with azote, we can readily under- 
stand that all the products of fermentation 
must be merely new compounds of these 
three or four ultimate constituents. Ac- 
cordingly, 100 parts of real vinegar, or 
acetic acid, are resolvable, by Gay Lussac 
and Thenard’s analysis, into 50.224 carbon 
+ 46.911 hydrogen and oxygen, as they 
exist in water, + 2.863 oxygen in excess. 
In like manner, wines are all resolvable into 
the same ultimate components, in pro- 
portions somewhat different. The aériform 
results of putrefactive fermentation are in 
like manner found to be, hydrogen, carbon, 
oxygen, and azote, variously combined, and 
associated with minute quantities of sulphur 
and phosphorus. ‘The residuary matter con- 
sists of the same principles, mixed with 
the saline and earthy parts of animal bodies. 
eLavoisier was the first philosopher who 
iustituted, on right principles, a series of ex- 
periments to investigate the phenomena of 
fermentation, and they were so judiciously 
contrived, and so accurately conducted, as to 
give results comparable to those derived from 
the more rigid methods of the present day. 
Since then, Thenard and Gay Lussac have 
each contributed most important researches, 
By the labours of these three illustrious 
chemists, those material metamorphoses, 
formerly quite mysterious, seem susceptible 
of a satisfactory explanation. 

As sugar is a substance of uniform and 
determinate composition, it has been made 
choice of for determining the changes which 
arise when its solution is fermented into 
wine or alkohol. Lavoisier justly regarded 
it as a true vegetable oxide, and stated its 
constituents to be, 8 hydrogen, 28 carbon, 
and 64. oxygen, in 100 parts. By two 
different analyses of Berzelius, we have, 


Hydrogen, 6.802 6.891 
Carbon, 44.115 42.704 
Oxygen, 49.083 50.405 


100.000 100.000 
Gay Lussac and Thenard’s analyses gives, 


Hydrogen, 6.90 si 
Oxygen, 50.63 57.53 water, 
Carbon, 42.47 42.47 


100.00 100.00 


It has been said, that sugar requires to be 
dissolved in at least 4 parts of water, and to 
be mixed with some yeast, to cause its fer- 
mentation to commence. But this is a mis- 
take. Syrup stronger than the above will 
ferment in warm weather, without addition. 
If the temperature be low, the syrup weak, 
and no yeast added, acetous fermentation 
alone will take place, To determine the vin- 
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ous, therefore, we must mix certain propor: 
tions of saccharine matter, water, and yeast, 
and place them in a proper temperature. 

To observe the chemical changes which 
occur, we must dissolve 4 or 5 parts of pure 
sugar in 20 parts of water, put the solution 
into a matrass, and add 1 part of yeast. 
Into the mouth of the matrass a glass tube 
must be luted, which is recurved, so as to 
dip into the’mercury of a pneumatic trough. 
If the apparatus be now placed in a tempe~ 
rature of from 70° to 80°, we shall speedily 
observe the syrup to become muddy, and a 
multitude of air bubbles to form all around 
the ferment. These unite, and attaching 
themselves to particles of the yeast, rise 
along with it to the surface, forming a stra~ 
tum of froth. |The yeasty matter will then 
disengage itself from the air, fall to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, to reacquire buoyancy a 
second time by attached air bubbles, and 
thus in succession. If we operate on 3 or 
4 ounces of sugar, the fermentation will be 
very rapid during the first ten or twelve 
hours ; it will then slacken, and terminate 
in the course of a few days. At this period 
the matter being deposited which disturbed . 
the transparency of the liquor, this will be- 
come clear. 

The following changes have now taken 
place: 1. The sugar is wholly, and the 
yeast partially, decomposed. 2. A quantity 
of alkohol and carbonic acid, together nearly 
in weight to the sugar, is produced. 3. A 
white matter is formed, composed of hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and carbon, equivalent to about 


‘half the weight of the decomposed ferment. 


The carbonic acid passes over into the pneu- 
matic apparatus ; the alkohol may be separat- 
ed from the vinous liquid by distillation, 
and the white matter falls down to the bot- 
tom of the matrass with the remainder of 
the yeast. 

The quantity of yeast decomposed is very 
small. -100 parts of sugar require, for com- 
plete decomposition, only two and a half of 
that substance, supposed to be in a dry state. 
It is hence very probable, that the ferment, 
which has a strong affinity for oxygen, takes 
a little of it from the saccharine particles, by 
a part of its hydrogen and carbon, and thus 
the equilibrium being broken between the 
constituent principles of the sugar, these so 
react on each other, as to be transformed 
into alkohol and carbonic acid. If we con- 
sider the composition of alkohol, we shall 
find no difficulty in tracing the steps of this 
transformation. ~ 

Neglecting the minute products which 
the yeast furnishes, in the act of fermenation, 


let us regard only the alkohol and carbonic 


acid. _ We shall then see, on comparing the 
composition of sugar to that of alkohol, that 
to transform sugar into alkohol, we must 


‘withdraw from it one volume of vapour of 


carbon, and one volume of oxygen, which 
form by their union one. volume of carbonic 
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acid gas. Finally, let us reduce the volumes 
into weights, we shall find, that 100 parts of 
sugar ought to be converted, during ferment- 
ation, into 51.55 of alkohol, and 48.45 of 
carbonic acid. 

When it is required to preserve fermented 
liquors in the state produced by the first 
stage of fermentation, it is usual to put 
them into casks before the vinous process is 
completely ended ; and in these closed ves-_ 
sels a change very slowly continues to be 
made for many months, and perhaps for 
some years. 

But if the fermentative process be suffered 
to proceed in open vessels, more especially if 
the temperature be raised to 90 degrees, the 
acetous fermentation comes on. In this, the 
oxygen of the atmosphere is absorbed ; and 
the more speedily in proportion as the sur- 
faces of the liquor are often changed by lading 
it from one: vessel to another. The usual 
method consists in exposing the fermented 
liquor to the air in open casks, the bung- 
hole of which is covered with a tile to pre- 
vent the entrance of the rain. By the ab- 
sorption of oxygen which takes place, the 
inflammable spirit becomes converted into an 
acid. If the liquid be then exposed to dis- 
tillation, pure vinegar comes over instead of 
ardent spirit. 

III. When the spontaneous decomposition 
is suffered to proceed beyond the acetous pro- 
cess, the vinegar becomes viscid and foul ; 
air is omitted with an offensive smell; vola- 
tile alkali flies off; an earthy sediment is 
deposited ; and the remaining liquid, if any, 
is mere water. ‘This is the putrefactive pro- 
cess. See also Putrefaciion. 

FERME’NTUM. (Quasi fervimentum, 
from ferveo, to work.) Yeast. 

FERMENTUM CEREVIsI@, Yeast; Barm ; 
the scum which. collects on beer while 
fermenting, and has the property of exciting 
that process in various other substances. 
Medicinally it is antiseptic and tonic ; and 
has been found useful internally in the cure 
of typhous fever attended with an obvious 
tendency to putrefaction in the system with 
petechize, vibices, and the like: the best way 
to administer it, is to mix a fluid ounce with 
seven of strong beer, and give three table- 
spoonsful to an adult every three or four 
hours. Externally, it is used in the fer- 
menting cataplasm. 

FERN. See Filix and Polypodium. 

Fern, male. See Polypodium filix mas. 

Fern, female. See Pteris aquilina. « 

-FERNEL, Joun, was born at Clare- 
mont, near the end of the 15th century. 
He went at the age of 19 to prosecute his 
studies at Paris, and distinguished himself 
so much; that, after taking the degree of 
master of arts, he was chosen professor of 
dialectics in his college. 
then became intense, till a quartan ague 
obliged him to seek his native air: and on 
his return to Paris, he determined on the 


His application 
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medical profession, and taught philosophy 
for his support, till in 1530, he took his 
doctor’s degree. Soon after he married, and 
speedily got into extensive practice; and at 
length was made physician to the Dauphin, 
who afterwards became Henry II. He was 
obliged to accompany that monarch in his 
campaigns, yet he still, though at the age of 
sixty, seldom passed a day without writing. 
But in 1558, having lost his wife of a fever, 
he did not long survive her. His works are 
numerous on philosophical, as well as medi- 
cal subjects ; of the latter, the most esteemed. 
were his “ Medicina,” dedicated to Henry 
II., and a posthumous treatise on fevers. 

Ferramentum. An instrument made 
of iron. 

FERRO-CHYAZIC ACID. (Acidum 
Serro-chyazicum ; chyazicum, from the initial 
letters of carbon, hydrogen, and azote.) ; An 
acid. obtained by Porrett by adding to a 
solution of ferro-cyanite of barytes, sulphu- 
ric acid just enough to precipitate the barytes 
It has a pale yellow-colour, no smell, and 
is decomposed by gentle heat or strong light, 
in which case hydrocyanic acid is formed, 
and white hydrocyanite of iron is deposited, 
which becomes blue by exposure. 

FERRO-CYANATE. A compound 
of ferro-prussic acid with salifiable bases, 

FERRO-CYANIC ACID. See Ferro- 
‘prussic acid. 

FERROPRUSSIC ACID. <Acidum 
ferro-prussicum. Acidum ferro-cyanicum. 
Into a solution of the amber-coloured crys- 
tals, usually called prussiates of potassa, pour 
hydro-sulphuret of barytes, as long as any 
precipitate falls. Throw the whole on a 
filter, and wash the precipitate with cold 
water. Dry it; and having dissolved 100 
parts in cold water, add gradually thirty of 
concentrated sulphuric acid; agitate the 
mixture, and set it aside to repose. The 
supernatant liquid is ferro«prussic acid, call- 
ed by Porrett, who had the merit of dis- 
covering it, ferruretted chyazic acid. | 

It has a pale lemon-yellow colour, but no 
smell. Heat and light decompose its) Hy- 
drocyanic acid is then formed, and white 
ferroprussiate of iron, which soon becomes 
blue. Its affinity for the bases enables it to 
displace acetic acid, without heat, from the 
acetates, and to form ferroprussiates. 

FE/RRUM. (Ferrum, i, neut.; the ety- 
mology uncertain.) Iron. See Iron. 

Ferrum ammoniatumM. |§ Ammoniated. 
iron; formerly known by the names of 
flores martiales ; flores salis ammoniaci mar- 
tiales ; ens martis; ens veneris Boylet ; sal 
martis muriaticum sublimatum, and lately 
by the title of ferrwm ammoniacale. Take 
of subcarbonate of iron, muriate of am- 
monia, of each a pound. Mix them inti- 
mately, and sublime by immediate exposure 
to a strong fire; lastly, reduce the sub- 
limed ammoniated iron to powder. This 
preparation is astringent and deobstryent, 
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in doses from three to fifteen grains, or more 
in the form of bolus or pills, prepared with 
some gum. It is exhibited in most cases of 
debility, in chlorosis, asthenia, menorrhagia, 
intermittent fevers, &c. This or.some other 
strong preparation of iron, as the Tinct. 
ferri muriatis, Mr. Cline is wont to recom- 
mend. in scirrhous affections of the breast. 
See Tinctura ferri ammoniati. 

Frerrum tartarizatum. Tartarized iron. 
A tartrate of potassa and iron; formerly 
called tartarus chalybeatus; mars solubilis ; 
ferrum potabile. Take of iron, a pound; 
supertartrate of potassa, powdered, two 
pounds; water, a pint. Rub them to- 
gether; and expose them to the air in a 
broad glass vessel for eight days, then dry 
the residue in a sand bath, and reduce it to 
avery fine powder. Add to this powder 
a pint more water, and expose it for eight 
days longer, then ‘dry it, and reduce it to 
avery fine powder. Its virtues are astrin- 
gent and tonic, and it forms in solution an 
excellent tonic fomentation to contusions, 
lacerations, distortions, &c. Dose from ten 
grains to half a drachm. 

FERRI ALKALINI Liquor. Solution of 
alkaline iron. Take of iron, two drachms 
and a half; nitric acid, two fluid-ounces : 
distilled water, six fluid-ounces; solution of 
subcarbonate of potassa, six fluid-ounces. 
Having mixed the acid and water, pour 
them upon the iron, and when the effer- 
vescence has ceased, pour off the clear acid 
solution; add this gradually, and at inter- 
vals, to the solution of subcarbonate of 
potassa, occasionally shaking it, until it has 
assumed a deep brown-red colour, and no 
further effervescence takes place. Lastly, 
set it by for six hours, and pour off the 
clear solution. This preparation was first 
described by Stael, and called tinctura 
martis alkalina, and is now introduced in 
the London Pharmacopeeia as affording a 
combination of iron distinct from any other, 
and often applicable to practice. The dose 
is from half a drachm to a drachm. 

Ferri carzsonas. See Ferri subcarbonas. 

Ferri Limatura puriricata. Purified 
iron filings. These possess tonic, astrin- 
gent, and deobstruent virtues, and are cal- 
culated to relieve chlorosis and other diseases 
in which steel is indicated, where acidity in 
the primz viz abounds. 

Ferri rusico. See Ferri subcarbonas. 

Ferri suscarsonas. Ferri carbonas; 
Ferrum precipitatum, formerly- called cha- 
lybis rubigo preparata and ferri rubigo.. Sub- 
carbonate of iron. - Take of sulphate of 
iron, eight ounces; subcarbonate of soda, 
six ounces; boiling water, a gallon. Dis- 
solve the sulphate of iron and subcarbonate 
ef soda separately, each in four pints of 
water ; then mix the solutions together and 
set it by, that the precipitated powder may 
subside ; then haying poured off the super- 
natant liquor, wash the subcarbonate of 
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iron with hot water, and dry it upon bibu~- 
lous paper in a gentle heat. It possesses 
mild corroborant and stimulating properties, 
and is exhibited with success in leucorrheea, 
ataxia, asthenia, chlorosis, dyspepsia, rachitis, 
&c. Dose from two to ten grains. 

Ferri sutpHas. Sulphate of iron; for- 
merly called sal martis, vitriolum martis,: 
vitriolum ferri, and ferrum vitriolatum. 
Green ‘vitriol, Take of iron, sulphuric 
acid, of each by weight, eight ounces ;- 
water, four pints. Mix together the sul- 
phuric, acid and water in a glass vessel, 
and add thereto the iron; then after the 
effervescence has ceased, filter the solution: 
through paper, and evaporate it until crys- 
tals form as it cools. Having poured away. 
the water, dry these upon bibulous paper. 
This is an excellent preparation of iron, and 
is exhibited, in many diseases, as a. styptic,. 
tonic, astringent, and anthelmintic. Dose 
from one grain to five grains. 

FERRURETTED CHYAZIC ACID. 
See Ferro-prussic acid. 

Fersa. The measles. 

Fertile flower. See Flos. 

FE’/RULA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class Pen- 
tandria ; Order, Digynia. 

FreruLA AFRICANA GALBANIFERA. The: 
galbanum plant. .See Bubon galbanwm. 

Feruta assaratipa. The systematic 
name of the assafeetida plant. Assafeetida.. 
Hingiseh of the Persians. -Altiht of the 
Arabians. By some thought to be the 
oiAgioy,. vel- oros otAgdiov of Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus, and Hippocrates. - Laser ef 
laserpitium of the Latins, Ferula assafoe- 
tida —foliis alternatim sinuatis, obtusis, of 
Linnzus. This plant which affords us the 
assafoetida of the shops grows plentifully on 
the mountains in the provinces of Chorassam 
and Laar, in Persia. 

The process of obtaining it is as follows: 
the earth is cleared away from the top of the 
roots of the oldest plants; the leaves and 
stalks are then twisted away, and made into 
a covering, to screen the root from the sun 5 
in this state the root is left for forty days, 
when the covering is removed, and the top 
of the root cut off transversely; it is then: 
screened again from the sun for - forty-eight 
hours, when the juice it exudes fs scraped 
off, and exposed to the sun to harden. A: 
second transverse section of the root is made, 
and the exudation suffered to continue for 
forty-eight hours, and then scraped off. In 
this manner it is eight times repeatedly col- 
lected in a period of six weeks. The juice 
thus obtained has a bitter, acrid, pungent 
taste, and is well known by its peculiar nau- 
seous smell, the strength of which is the 
surest test of its goodness. This odour is 
extremely volatile, and of course the.drug 
loses much of its efficacy by keeping. It is 
brought to us in large irregular masses, com- 
posed of various little shining. lumps, or 
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grains, which are partly of a whitish colour, 
partly reddish, and partly of a violet hue. 
Those masses are accounted the best which 
_ are clear, of a pale reddish colour, and varie- 
gated with a great number of elegant white 
tears, This concrete juice consists of two- 
thirds of gum, and one-third of resin and 
volatile oil, in which its taste and smell re- 
side. It yields all its virtues to alkohol. 
Triturated with water, it forms a milk-like 
mixture, the resin being diffused by the me- 
dium of the gum. Distilled with water, it 
affords a small quantity of essential oil. It 
is the most powerful of all the foetid gums, 
and is a most valuable remedy. It is most 
commonly employed in hysteria, hypochon- 
driasis, some symptoms of dyspepia, flatulent 
colics, and in most of those diseases termed 
nervous, but its chief “use is derived from its 
antispasmodic effects; and it is thought to 
be the most. powerful remedy we possess, 
for those peculiar convulsive and spasmodic 
affections, which often recur in the first of 
these diseases, both taken into the stomach 
and in the way of enema. It is also recom- 
mended as an emmenagogue, anthelmintic, 
antiasthmatic, and anodyne. Dr. Cullen 
prefers it as an expectorant to gum ammoni- 
acum. Where we wish it to act immediate- 
ly as an antispasmodic, it should be used in 
a fluid form, as that of tincture, from half 
a drachm to two drachms. When given in 
the form of a pill, or triturated with water, 
its usual dose is from five to twenty grains. 
When in the form of enema, one or two 
drachms are to be diffused in eight ounces of 
warm milk or water. It is sometimes ap- 
plied externally as a plaster and stimulating 
remedy, in hysteria, &c. . 
- Feruta minor. All-heal of A®scula- 
pius. This plant is said to be detergent. 
Feruta’cca. See Bubon galbanum. 
FEVER. See Febris. 
FEVERFEW. See Matricaria. 
FI/BER. (From fiber, extreme, because 
it resides in the extremities of lakes and 
rivers.) The beaver, See Castor fiber. 
_ FIBRE. Fibra. A very simple fila- 
ment. It is owing to the difference in the 
nature and arrangements of the fibres that 
the structure of the several parts of animals 


and vegetables differ: hence the barks, 


woods, leaves, &c. of vegetables, and the 
cellular . structure, membranes, muscles, 
vessels, nerves, and, in short, every part of 
the body, has its fibres variously constituted 
and arranged, so as to form these different 
parts. 

Fibre muscular. See Muscular fibre. 
FIBRIL. (Fibrila, diminutive of fibra.) 


A small thread-like fibre: applied to the. 


little roots which are given off from/ radicles. 

FIBRIN. <“ A peculiar organic com- 
pound found both in vegetables and animals. 
Vauquelin discovered it in the juice of the 
papaw-tree. It isa soft solid, of a greasy 
appearance, insoluble in water, which softens 
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in the air, becoming viscid, brown, and semi-’ 
transparent. On hot coals it melts, throws 
out greasy drops, crackles, and evolves the 
smoke and odour of roasting meat. Fibrin 
is procured, however, in its most characteris- 
tic state from animal matter. It exists in 
chyle; it enters into the composition of 
blood ; of it, the chief part of muscular flesh 
is formed ; and hence it may be regarded as 
the most abundant constituent of the soft 
solids of animals. 

To obtain it, we may beat blood as it 
issues from the veins with a bundle of twigs. 
Fibrin soon attaches itself to each stem, 
under the form of long reddish filaments, 
which become colourless by washing them 
with cold water. It is solid, white, insipid, 
without smell, denser than water, and inca- 
pable of affecting the hue of litmus or violets. 
When moist it possesses a species of elasti- 
city ; by desiccation it becomes yellowish, 
hard, and brittle. By distillation we can 
extract from it much carbonate of ammonia, 
some acetate, a foetid brown oil, and gaseous 
products ; while there remains in the retort 
a very luminous charcoal, very brilliant, dif- 
ficult of incineration, which leaves, after 
combustion, phosphate of lime, a little phos- 
phate of magnesia, carbonate of lime, and 
carbonate of soda. 

Cold water has no action on fibrin. Treat- 
ed with boiling water, it is so changed as’ to 
lose the property of softening and dissolving 
in acetic acid. The liquor filtered from it, 
yields precipitates with infusion of galls, and 
the residue is white, dry, hard, and of an 
agreeable taste. 

When kept for some time in alkohol of 
0.810, it gives rise to an adipocerous matter, 
having a strong and disagreeable odour. 
This matter remains dissolved in the alko- 
hol, and may be precipitated by water. AXther 
makes it undergo a similar alteration, but 
more slowly. When digested in weak mu- 
riatic acid, it evolves a little azote, and a 
compound is formed, hard, horny, and which, 
washed repeatedly with water, is transformed 
into another gelatinous compound. — This 
seems to be aneutral muriate, soluble in hot 
water; whilst the first is an acid muriate, 
insoluble even in boiling water. Sulphuric: 
acid, diluted with six times its weight of 
water, has similar effects. When not too 
concentrated, nitric acid has a very different: 
action on fibrin. For example, when its sp.° 
gr. is 1.25, there results from it at first a 
disengagement of azote, while the fibrin be-: 
comes covered with fat, and the liquid turns 
yellow. By digestion of twenty-four hours,: 
the whole fibrin is attacked, and converted. 
into a pulverulent mass of lemon-yellow: 


‘colour, which seems to be composed of a’ 


mixture of fat and fibrin, altered and inti- 
mately combined with the malic. and. nitric 
or nitrous acids. In fact, if we put this mass: 
on a filter, and wash it copiously with water, 
it will part with a portion of its acid, will 
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preserve the property of reddening litmus, 
and will take an orange hue. On treating 
it. afterwards with boiling alkohol, we dis- 
solve the fatty matter; and putting the re- 
mainder in contact with chalk and water, 
an effervesence will be occasioned by the 
escape of carbonic acid, and malate or nitrate 
of lime will remain in solution. 
Concentrated acetic acid renders. fibrin 
soft at ordinary temperatures, and converts it 
by the aid of heat into a jelly, which is solu- 
ble in. hot water, with the disengagement of 
a small quantity of azote. This solution is 
colourless, and possesses little taste. Hvapo- 
rated to dryness, it leaves a transparent resi- 
due, which reddens litmus paper, and which 
cannot be dissolved even in boiling water, 
but by the medium of more acetic acid. 
Sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, precipi- 
tate the animal matter, and form acid com- 
binations. Potassa, soda, ammonia, effect 
likewise the precipitation of this matter, pro- 
vided we do not use too great an excess of 
alkali ; for then the precipitated matter would 
be redissolved. Aqueous potassa and soda 
gradually dissolve fibrin in the cold, without 
occasioning any perceptible change in its na- 
ture ; but with heat they decompose it, giv- 
ing birth to a quantity of ammoniacal gas, 
and other usual animal products. Fibrin 
does not putrefy speedily when kept in water. 
It shrinks ‘on exposure to a considerable 
heat, and emits the smell of burning horn. 
It is composed, according to the analysis of 
Gay Lussac, and Thenard, of 


Carbon, 53.360 

, Azote, 19.934 
Oxygen, 19.685 { 22.14 water 
Hydrogen. 7,.021§ 4.56 hydrogen. 


FIBROLITE. A crystallised mineral 
harder than quartz, of a white or grey 
colour, found in the Carnatic, and composed 
of alumina, silica, and iron. 

FIBROSUS. (From fibre, a- fibre.) 
Fibrous. A term frequently used in ana- 
tomy to express the texture of parts. In 
botany, its meaning is the same, and is ap- 
plied to roots and other parts, as those of 
grasses, &c. 

FIBULA. (Quasi figilula; from figo, 
to fasten: so named because it joins to- 
gether the tibia and the muscles.) A long 
bone of the leg, situated on the outer side 
of the tibia, and which forms, at its lower 
end, the outer ankle. Its upper extremity 
is formed into an irregular head, on the in- 
side of which is a slightly concave articu- 
lating surface, which, in the recent subjects, 
is covered with ' cartilage, and. receives the 
circular flat surface under the edge of the 
external cavity of the tibia. This articula- 
tion is surrounded by a capsular ligament, 
which is farther strengthened by other strong 
ligamentous fibres, so as to allow only a 
small motion backwards and forwards. — 
Externally, the head of the fibula is rough 
_ and protuberant, serying for the attachment 
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of ligaments, and for the insertion of the 
biceps cruris muscle. — Immediately below 
it, on its inner side, is a tubercle, from which 
a part of the gastrocnemius internus has its 
origin. Immediately below this head the 
body of the bone begins. It is of a trian- 
gular shape, and appears as if it were slightly 
twisted at each end, in a different direction. 
It is likewise a little curved inwards and for- 
wards. This curvature is in part owing to 
the action of muscles; and in part perhaps 
to the carelessness of nurses.— Of the three 
angles of the bone, that which is turned 
towards the tibia,is the most prominent, and 
serves for the attachment of the interosseous 
ligament, which, in its structure and uses, 
resembles that of the fore-arm, and, like 
that, is a little interrupted above and below. 
The three surfaces of the bone are variously 
impressed. by different muscles. About the 
middle of the posterior surface is observed 
a passage for the medullary vessels, slanting 
downwards. The lower end of the fibula 
is formed into a spongy, oblong head, ex- 
ternally rough and convex, internally smooth 
and covered with a thin cartilage, where it 
is received by the external triangular de- 
pr¢ssion at the lower end of the tibia. This 
articulation, which resembles that of its up- 
per extremity, is furnished with a capsular 
ligament, and farther strengthened by liga- 
mentous fibres, which are stronger and 
more considerable than those before de- 
scribed. They extend from the tibia to the 
fibula, in an oblique direction, and are more 
easily discernible before than behind. Below 
this the fibula is lengthened out, so as to 
form a considerable process, called malleo- 
lus externus, or the outer ankle. It is 
smooth, and covered with cartilage on the 
inside, where it is contiguous to the astra- 
galus, or first bone of the foot. At the lower 
and inner part of this process, there is a 
spongy cavity, filled with fat; and a little 
beyond this, posteriorly, is a ’ cartilaginous ’ 
groove, for the tendons of the peroneus 
longus and peroneus brevis, which are here 
bound down by the ligamentous fibres that 
are extended over them. 

The principal uses of this horie seem to 
be, to afford origin and insertion to muscles, 
and to contribute to the articulation of the 
leg with the foot. 

FICA’RIA. (From ficus, a fig ; so call- 
ed from its likeness.) See Ranunculus 
jicaria, 

Fica’t10. (From ficus, a fig.) A tuber- 
culous disease, near the anus and pudenda. 

FICOIDE’A. Ficoides. Resembling 
a fig. A name of the house-leek. See 
Sempervivum tectorvum- 

FI’CUS. 1. <A fleshy substance about 
the anus, in figure resembling a fig. 

2. The name of a genus of plants. in the 
Linnean system. Class, hak ; Or- 
der, Diecia. 'The fig-tree. 

Ficus carica. The systematic name of 
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the fig tree. Carica ; Rieuw; Ficus vulgaris ; 
Ficus communis.  Evkn of the Greeks. 
French figs are, when completely ripe, soft, 
succulent, and easily digested, unless eaten 
in immoderate quantities, when they are 
apt to occasion flatulency, pain of the bowels 
and diarrhea, The dried fruit, which 
is sold in our shops, is pleasanter to the 
taste, and more wholesome and _ nutritive. 
They are directed in the decoctum hordei 
compositum, and in the confectio senne. Ap- 
plied externally, they promote the sup- 
puration of tumours; hence they have a 
place in maturating ‘cataplasins - and - are 
very convenient to ‘apply to the gums, and, 
when boiled with milk, to the throat. 

Ficus inpica. See Lacca. 

Fiddle-shaped.’_ See Leaf. 

Fipicrna’Les. (Fidicinalis, sc. musculus. ) 
See Lumbricales. 

FIENUS, Tuomas, was son of a phy- 
sician of Acatwner; and born in 1567, Af- 
ter studying at Leyden and Bologna, he 
was invited, at the age of 26, to be one of 
the medical professors at Louvaine, where 
he took his-degrees. | With the exception of 
one year, during which. he attended the 
Duke of Bavaria, he remained in that,of- 
fice till his death in 1631. Besides his 
great abilities in medicine and surgery, he 
was distinguished for his knowledge of na- 
tural history, the learned languages, and the 
mathematics. He has left several works: 
the chief of which is termed “ Libri Chi- 
rurgici XII.” treating of the principal oper- 
ations; it passed through many editions. 
His father, John, was author of a well re- 
ceived treatise, ‘De Flatibus:’’ 

FIG... See Ficus carica. ‘ 

FIGURESTONE. _ Bildstein. Agal- 
matolite. A massive mineral of a grey 
colour, or brown flesh-red, and sometimes 
spotted, or with blue veins ; unctuous to the 
touch, and yielding to the nail. It comes 
from China, cut into grotesque figures. It 
differs from steatite in wanting the magnesia. 
It is also found in Transylvania,and in Wales. 

FIGWORT. See Ranunculus ficaria. 

FILA’GO. (From filum, a thread, 
and ago, to produce or have to do with, in 
allusion to the cottony web connected with 
every part of the plant.) Cud or cotton- 
weed ; formerly used as an astringent. 

FYLAMENT.. (Filamentum ;/from /fi- 
lum, a thread.) 1. A term applied in anato- 
my to a small thread-like portion adhering 
to any part, and frequently synonymous 
with fibre. See Fibre. 

2. The stamen of a flower consists of the 
filament, anther, and pollen. The filament 
is the column which supports the anther. 

From its figure it is called, 

1. Capillary ; as in Plantago. 

2: Filiform ; as in Scilla maritima. 

3. Flat ; as in Allium cepa. 

4.5 Dilatate, spreading ay 3-as in 1 Ore 
nithogalum umbellatum, 
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~ 5. Pedicellate, affixed tr as ovckatsly (0 a 
little stalk-; asin Salvia. 

6. Bifid, having two ; as in Stemodia. 
7. Bifurced ; as in Prunella. 
8. Multifid ; as in Carolina princeps. 
9. Dentate ; asin Rosmarinus officinalis. | 

+9 Nicked ; asin Allium cepa. 

. Lanceolate ; as in Ornithogalum py- 

renaicum. 

12. Castrate, the anther naturally wanting ; 
as in Gratiola officinalis. 

13. Subulate ; asin Tulipa gesneriani. 

From the pubescence, 

1. Barbate, bearded ; as in Lycium. 

2. Lanate, woolly ; as inVerbascum thap- 
SUS. 

3. Pilosé; as in Anthericum Jfrutescens. 


4. Gland-bearing; asin Laurus and 
Rheum. 

From its direction, 

1. Erect ; asin Tulipa gesneriana. 


2. Bevel: curved inward, and a little 
bent. 

3. Declinate ; as in Hemerocalis fulva. 

4. Connivent ; asin Physalis alkekengi. 

From its concretion 

1. Liberate, free, no where adhering ; as 
in Nicotiana tabacum. 

2. Connate, adhering at their base ; as in 
Malva sylvestris, and Alcearosea. 

From its insertion, 

1. Receptaculine, inserted into the recep- 
taculum ; as in Papaver somniferum, 

2. Corolline, as in Verbascum thapsus, 
and Neriwm oleander. 

3. Calicine; as in Pyrus malus, and 
Mespilus germanica. 

4. Styline ; as in the Orchides. 

5. Nectorine; as inPancratium declinatum. 

From its length, itis said to be very long ; 
as in Plantago major: very short in Jas- 
minum and Vinca: and unequal, some long, 
some short; as in Cheiranthus cheiri. 

FILARIA. The name of a genus of 
intestinal worms. 

Fite'titum. (From filum, a thread ; be- 
cause it resembles a string.) The fraenum of 
the penis and tongue. 

Fire/tum. (From filum, athread ; named 
from its string-like appearance.) ‘The fra- 
num of the tongue and penis. 

FILICES. (Filiz, cis. f.; from filum, a 
thread.) Ferns. One of the families, or natu- 
ral tribes into which the whole vegetable king- 
dom is divided. They are defined plants 
which bear their flower and fruit on the back 
of the leaf or stalk, which is termed frons. 

FILYVYCULA. (Dim. of-filix, fern; a 
small sort of fern: or from filum, a thread, 
which it resembles.) Common maiden-hair.. 
See Adianthum capillus venerts. 

FILIFORMIS.  Filiform, thread-like : : 
applied to many parts of animals and veget- 

ables from their resemblance. 

ILIPE/NDULA. (From filum, a 
thread, and pendeo, to hang: so named be- 
cause the numerous bulbs of its roots hang, 
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as it were by small threads. ) 
Jilipendula. 

Finirenputa aquatica. Water-drop- 
wort ; the @nanthe fistulosa of Linnzeus. 

Firius ANTE PATREM. Any plant, the 
flower of which comes out before the leaf; 
as coltsfoot. 

FI’LIX. (From filum, a thread ; 
called from its being cut, as it were, in 
slender portions, like threads. ) Fern. See 
Polypodium. 

Finix ACULEATA. 
leatum. 

Fivix FLORIDA. 


See Spirea 


See Polypodium acu- 


See Osmunda regalis. 
Firix ramina. See Péeris aquilina. 
Fruix mas. | See Polypodium filix mas. 
FILTRA/TION. (Filtratio; from fi- 

trum, a strainer.) An operation, by means 
of which a fluid is mechanically separated 
from consistent particles merely mixed with 
it. It does not differ from straining. 

An apparatus fitted up for this purpose is 
called a filter. The form of this is various, 
according to the intention of the operator. 
A piece of tow, or wool, or cotton, stuffed 
into the pipe of a funnel, will prevent the 
passage of grosser particles, and by that 
means render the fluid clearer which comes 
through. Sponge is still more effectual. A 
strip of linen rag wetted and hung over the 
side of a vessel containing a fluid, in such a 
manner as that one end of the rag may be 
immersed in the fluid, and the other end 
may remain without, below the surface, will 
act as a syphon, and carry over the clearer 
portion. Linen or woollen stuffs may either 
be fastened over the mouths of proper vessels, 
or fixed to a frame, like a sieve, for the 
purpose of filtering. All these are more 

' commonly used by cooks and apothecaries 

than by philosophical chemists, who, for the 
most part, use the paper.called cap paper, 
made up without size. 

As the-filtration of considerable quantities 
of fluid could not be effected at once with- 
out breaking the filter of paper, it is found 
requisite to use a linen cloth, upon which 
the paper is applied and supported. 

Precipitates and other pulverulent matters 
are collected more speedily by filtration than 
by subsidence. But there are many chemists 

-who disclaim the use of this method, «and 

avail themselves of the latter only, which is 
certainly more accurate, and liable to no 
objection, where the powders are such as 
will admit of edulcoration and drying in the 
open air. 

. Some fluids, as turbid water, may be pu- 
rified by filtering through sand. A large 
earthen funnel, or stone bottle with the bot- 
tom beaten out, may have its neck loosely 
stopped with small stones, over which smaller 
may be placed, supporting layers of gravel 
increasing in fineness, and lastly covered to 
the depth of a few inches, with fine sand all 
thoroughly cleansed by washing. This ap- 
paratus. is superior to a filtering stone, as it 
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will cleanse water in large quantities, and 
may readily be renewed when the passage is 
obstructed, by taking out and washing the 
upper stratum of sand. 

_ A filter for corrosive liquors may be con- 
structed, on the same principles, of broken, 
and pounded glass, — Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

FI’LTRUM. A filter, straining or fil- 
tering instrument. 

FILUM. A thread or filament. 

Fi.um arsEnicaLe. Corrosive sublimate. 

FIMBRIA. (A fringe, quasi fimbria ; 
from _finis, the extremity.) A fringe. 1. A 
term used by anatomists to curled mem- 
braneous productions. See Fimbrie. 

2. In botany, it is applied to the dentate 
or fringe-like ring of the operculum of 
mosses, by the elastic power of which the 
operculum is displaced. See Peristomium. 

Fimeria. (Fimbria, a fringe. (Quasi 
Jfinibria ; from finis, the extremity. ) The 
extremities of the Fallopian tubes; See 
Uterus. 


FINCKLE. See Anethum feniculum. 
Fingered leaf. See Leaf. 
FIORITE., - See Pearl sinter. 


FIR. See Pinys. 

Fir balsam. See Pinus balsamea. 

Fir, Canada. See Pinus balsamea. 

Fir, Norway spruce. See Pinus abies. 

Fir, Scotch. ‘See Pinus sylvestris. 

Fir, silver. See Pinus picea. 

FIRE. Jgnis. A very simple and ac- 
tive element, the principle agent in nature 
to balance the power and natural effect of 
attraction. The most useful acceptation of 
the word fire comprehends heat and light. 
There have been several theories proposed 
respecting fire, but no one as-yet is fully 
established. See Caloric and Light. 

Firmy'stum MINERALIUM. Antimony. 

FISCHER,J oun ANDREW, son ofan apo- 
thecary at Erfurt, was born in 1667. He gra- 
duated there, and was appointed in succession 
to several professorships; but that of patho- 
logy and the practice of medicine he did 
not receive till the age of 48. He acquired 
considerable reputation in his profession ; 
and he had been ten years physician to the 
court of Mayence when he died in 1729. 
Among several minor works he was author 
of some of greater importance; as the 
“¢ Consilia.Medica,”’ in three volumes ; the 
‘* Responsa Practica,’’ and a Synopsis of 


Medicine, facetiously termed “Illias in 
Nuce.”’ 
Fisu-crur. See Ichthyocolla. » 


FISSURA. A-fissure. 1. That:species 
of fracture in which the hoes is slit, but not 
completely divided. 

2. A name given to a deep and Jong 
depression in a part. 

FissuRA MAGNA syLvu. The anterior 
and middle lobes of the cerebrum on each 
side are parted by a deep narrow ‘sulcus, 
which ascends obliquely backwards from the 
temporal ala of the os. sphenoides, to near. 
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the middle of the os parietale, and this 
sulcus is thus called. 

FISSUS. Cleft, cloven. Applied to leaves, 
and pods, folia fissa, that are, as it were, cut 
into fissures or straight segments. See Leaf. 

FISTIC-NUT. See Pistachia vera. 

FISTULA. (Quasi fuswa: from fun- 
do, to pour out ; or from its similarity to a 
pipe, or reed.) ligii morbus. A term in 
surgery, applied to a long and sinuous ulcer 
that has a narrow opening, and which some- 
times leads to a larger cavity, and has no 
disposition to heal. 

FISTULA’RIA. (From fistula, a pipe- 
so called because its stalk is hollow.) Staves- 
acre. See Delphinium staphisagria. 

FIXED. In chemistry, the term fixed 
bodies is applied to those substances which 
cannot be caused to pass by a strong ra- 
refaction from the solid or liquid state of an 
elastic fluid. 

Fixed air. See Carbonic acid. 

FIXITY. The property by which 
bodies resist the action of heat, so as not to 
rise in vapour. 

FLAG. See dAcorus and Iris. 

FLAGELLIFORMIS. Whip-like. A 
term applied to a stem that is long and 
pliant, whip-like ; as that of jasmine and blue 
boxthorn. See Caulis. 

Flake-white. Oxide of bismuth. 

FLA’MMULA. (Dim. of flamma, a 
fire: named from the burning pungency of 
its taste.) See Ranunculus flammula. 

Fiammuta Jovis. See Clematis recta. 

FLATULENT. Windy. 

FLAX. See Linum. 

Flaz-leaved daphne. See Daphne gnidium. 

Flax, purging. See Linum catharticum. 

Flax, spurge. See Daphne gnidium. 

FLEA-WORT. See Plantago psyllium. 

Fir’Men. (From flecto, to incline down- 
wards.) Flegma. 


ankles. 
Frrre'sin. Gout. 
FLESH. 1. The muscles of animals. 


2. A vulgar term for all the soft parts of 
an animal. 

3. It is also applied to leaves, fruit, &e. 
which have the appearance or consistence of 
flesh. 

_. FLE’XOR. The name of several mus- 
cles, the office of which is to bend parts into 
which they are inserted. 

_ FLexor ACCEssORIUS~ DIGITORUM PEDIs. 
See Flexor longus digitorum pedis. 

FLEXOR BREVIS DIGITORUM PEDIS, PER- 
FORATUS, suBLIMIs. A flexor muscle of the 
toes, situated on the foot. Flexor brevis 
digitorum pedis, perforatus of Albinus. Fler- 
or brevis of Douglas. Flexor digitorum 
brevis, sive perforatus pedis of Winslow. Per- 
foratus, seu flexor secundi internodi digitorum 
_pedis of Cowper; andCalcano sus-phalangettien 
commun of Dumas. It arises by a narrow, 
tendinous, and fleshy beginning, from the 
inferior protuberance of the os calcis, It 
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likewise derives many of its fleshy fibres 
from the adjacent aponeurosis, and soon | 
forms a thick belly, which divides into four 
portions. Each of these portions termi- 
nates in a flat tendon, the fibres of which 
decussate, to afford a passage to a tendon of 
the long flexor, and afterwards re-uniting, 
are inserted into the second phalanx of each 
of the four lesser toes. This muscle serves 
to bend the second joint of the toes. 

FLEXOR BREVIS MINIMI DIGITI PEDIS. Pa- 
rathenar minor of Winslow. This little 
muscle is situated along the inferior surface 
and outer edge of the metatarsal bone of the 
little toe. It arises tendinous from the basis 
of that bone, and from the ligaments that 
connect it to the os cuboides. It soon be- 
comes fleshy, and adheres almost the whole 
length of the metatarsal bone, at the anterior 
extremity of which it forms a small tendon, 
that is inserted into the root of the first joint 
of the little toe. Its use is to bend the 
little toe. 

FLExoR BREVIS POLLICIs MANUS. Flexor 
secundi internodii of Douglas. Thenar of 
Winslow. Flexor primi et secundi ossis pol- 
licis of Cowper; and Carpophalangein du 
pouce of Dumas. This muscle is divided 
into two portions by the tendon of the flexor 
longus pollicis. | The outermost portion 
arises terdinous from the anterior part of 
the os trapezoides and internal annular liga~ 
ment. Thesecond, or innermost, and thick- 
est portion, arises from the same bone, and 
likewise from the os magnum, and.os cunei- 
forme. Both these portions are inserted ten- 
dinous into these samoid bones of the thumb. 
The use of this muscle is to bend the second 
joint of the thumb. 

FLEXOR BREVIS POLLICIS PEDIS. A mus- 
cle of the great toe, that bends the first joint 
of that part. Flexor brevis of Douglas. 
Flexor brevis pollicis of Cowper ; and Tarso- 
phalangien du pouce of Dumas. It is situ- 
ated upon the metatarsal bone of the great 
toe, arises tendinous from the under and 
anterior part of the os calcis, and from the 
under part of the os cuneiforme externum. 
It soon becomes fleshy and divisible into 
two portions, which do not separate from. 
each other till they have reached the anterior 
extremity of the metatarsal bone of the great 
toe, where they become tendinous, and then 
the innermost portion unites with the tendon 
of the abductor, and the outermost with that 
of the abductor pollicis. They adhere to the 
external os sesamoideum, and are finally 
inserted into the root of the first joint of 
the great toe. These two portions, ‘by 
their separation, form a groove, in which 
passes the tendon of the flexor longus pol- 
licis. 

Fiexor carrr rapiatis. A Jong thin 
muscle, situated obliquely at the inner and 
anterior part of the fore-arm, between the 
palmaris longus and the pronator teres. 
Radialis internus of a and Winslow ; 
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and Epitrochlo metacarpien of Dumas. 
arises tendinous from the inner condyle of 
the os humeri, and, by many fleshy fibres, 
from the adjacent tendinous fascia. It 
descends along the inferior edge of the 
pronater teres, and terminates in a long, 
flat, and thin tendon, which afterwards be- 
comes narrower and thicker, and, after 
passing under the internal annular ligament, 
in a groove distinct from the other tendons 
of the wrist, it spreads wider again, and is 
inserted into the fore and upper part of the 
metacarpal bone that sustains the fore-finger. 
It serves to bend the hand, and its oblique 
direction may likewise enable it to assist in 
its pronation. 

FLexor CARPLULNARIS. Ulnaris internus 
_ of Winslow and Albinus. Epitrochli cubito 
carpien of Dumas. A muscle situated on the 
cubit or fore-arm, that assists in bending the 
arm. It arises tendinous from the inner con- 
dyle of the os humeri, and, by a small fleshy 
origin, from the anterior edge of the ole- 
eranon. Between these two portions, we 
find the ulnar nerve passing to the fore-arm. 
Some of its fibres arise likewise from the 
tendinous fascia that covers the muscles of 
the fore-arm. In its descent, it soon be- 
comes tendinous, but its fleshy fibres do not 
entirely disappear till it has reached the 
lower extremity of the ulna, where its ten- 
don spreads a little, and after sending off 
a few fibres to the external and internal and 
annular ligaments, is inserted into the os 
pisiforme. 

FLExor LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS PRO- 
FUNDUS PERFORANS. A flexor muscle of 
the toes, situated along the posterior part 
and inner side of the leg. Perforans seu 
flexor profundus of Douglas. Flexor digito- 
rum longus, sive perforans pedisy, and perfo- 
rans seu flexor tertit internodii digitorum pedis 
of Cowper ; and Tibio phalangetien of Dumas. 
It arises fleshy from the back part of the tibia, 
and, after running down to the internal 
ankle, its tendon passes under a kind of 
annular ligament, and then through a sinu- 
osity at the inside of the os calcis. Soon 
after this it receives a small tendon from 
the flexor longus pollicis pedis, and about 
the middle of the’ foot it divides into four 
tendons, which pass through the slits of the 
flexor brevis digitorum pedis, and are in- 
serted into the upper part of the last bone 
of all the lesser toes. About the middle of 
the foot, this muscle unites with a fleshy 
portion, which, from the name of its first 
describer, has been usually called massa car- 
nea Jacobi Sylvit: it is also termed Fleror 
accessorius digitorum pedis. This appendage 
arises by a thin fleshy origin, from most 
part of the sinuosity of the os calcis, and 
likewise by a thin tendinous beginning from 
the anterior part of the external tubercle of 
that -bone ; it soon becomes all fleshy, and 
unites to the long flexor just before it di- 
vides into its four tendons. The use of 
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this muscle is to bend the last joint of the 
toes. | | 

FLExoR LONGUS POLLICIs MANUS. Flexor 
longus pollicis of Albinus. Flexor tertit in- 
ternodii of Douglas; Flexor tertii internodit 
sive longissimus pollicis of Cowper; and radio- 
phalangetien du pouce of Dumas. A mus- 
cle of the thumb placed at the side of the 
flexor longus digitorum, profundus, per- 
forans, and covered by the extensores carpi 
radiales. Jt arises fleshy from the anterior 
surface of the radius, immediately below the 
insertion of the biceps, and is continued 
down along the oblique ridge, which serves 
for the insertion of the supinator brevis, as 
far as the pronator quadratus. Some of its 
fibres spring likewise from the neighbouring 
edge of the interosseous ligament. Its 
tendon passes under the internal annular 
ligament of the wrist, and, after running 
along the inner surface of the first bone of 
the thumb, between the two portions of the 
flexor brevis pollicis, goes to be inserted 
into the last joint of the thumb, being bound 
down in its way by the ligamentous expan- 
sion that is spread over the second bone. 
In some subjects we find a tendinous por- 
tion arising from the inner condyle of the 
os humeri, and forming a fleshy slip that 
commonly terminates near the upper part of 
the origin of this muscle from the radius. 
The use of this muscle is to bend the last 
joint of the thumb. 

FLExoR LONGUS POLLICIs PEDIsS. A mus- 
cle of the great toe, situated along the pos- 
terior part of the leg. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy a little below the head of the 
fibula, and its fibres continue to adhere 
to'that bone almost to its extremity. A 
little above the heel it terminates in a round 
tendon, which, after passing in a groove 
formed at the posterior edge of the astra- 
galus, and -internal and lateral part of the 
os calcis, in which it is secured by an annu- 
lar ligament, goes to be inserted into the last 
bone of the great toe, which it serves to bend. 

FLEXOR OSSIS METACARPI POLLICIS. QOp- 
ponens pollicis of Innes. Opponent pollicis 
manus of Albinus. Flexor primi internodit 
of Douglas. Antithenar sive semi-interosseus 
pollicis of Winslow ; and Carpo phalangien du 
pouce of Dumas. A muscle of the thumb, 
situated under the abductor brevis pollicis, 
which it resembles in its shape. It arises 
tendinous and fleshy from the os scaphoides, 
and from the anterior and inner part of the 
internal annular ligament. It is inserted 
tendinous and fleshy into the under and 
anterior part of the first bone of the thumb. 
It serves to turn the first bone of the 
thumb upon its axis, and at the same time to 
bring it inwards opposite to the other 
fingers. . 

FLEXOR PARVUS MINIMI DIGITI. dbductor 
minimt digti, Hypothenar Riolani of Doug- 
las. Hypothenar. minimi digiti of Winslow ; 
and second carpo-phalangien du petit doigt of 
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Dumas. A muscle of the little finger, situat- 
ed_along the inner surface of the metacarpal 
bone of the little finger. It arises tendi- 
nous and fleshy from the hook-like process 
of the unciform bone, and likewise from 
the anterior surface of the adjacent part of 
the annular ligament. It terminates in a 
flat tendon, which is connected with that 
of the abductor minimi digiti, and inserted 
into the inner and anterior part of the upper 
end of the first bone of the little finger. It 
serves to bend the little finger, and likewise 
to assist the abductor. 

FLEXOR PROFUNDUS PERFORANS. Pro- 
fundus of Albinus. Perforans of Douglas. 
Perforans vulgo profundus of Winslow ; 
' Flexor tertii internodw digitorum manus, vel 
“perforatus manus of Cowper ; andCubito pha- 
langetien commun of Dumas, A muscle 
of the fingers situated on the fore-arm, im- 
mediately under the perforatus, which it 
greatly resembles in its shape. It arises 
fleshy from the external side, and upper 
part of the ulna, for some way downwards, 
and from a large portion of the interosseus 
ligament. It splits into four tendons a 
little before it passes under the annular 
ligament of the wrist, and these pass through 
the slit in the tendons of the flexor sublimis, 
to be inserted into the fore and upper part of 
the third or last bone of all the four fingers, 
the joint of which they bend. 

FLEXOR SUBLIMIS PERFORATUS. This mus- 
cle, which is the perforatus of Cowper, 
Douglas, and Winslow, is, by Albinus and 
others, named sudlimis. It has gotten the 
name of perforatus from its tendons being 
perforated by those of another flexor muscle 
of the finger, called the perforans. ‘They 
who give it the appellation of sublimis, con- 
sider its situation with respect to the latter, 
and which, instead of perforans, they name 
profundus. It is a long muscle, situated 
most commonly at the anterior and inner 
part of the fore-arm, between the palmaris 
longus and the flexor carpi ulnaris; but, 
in some subjects, we find it placed under the 
former of these muscles, between the flexor 
carpi ulnaris and the flexor carpi radialis. 
It arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the 
inner condyle of the os humeri, from the 
inner edge of the coronoid process of the 
ulna, and from the upper and: fore part of 
the radius, down to near the insertion of 
the pronator teres. A little below the mid- 
‘dle of the fore-arm, its fleshy belly divides 
into four portions, which degenerate into as 
many round tendons, that pass all together 
under the internal annular ligament. of the 
wrist, after which they separate from each 
other, become thinner and flatter, and run- 
ning along the palm of the hand, under 
the aponeurosis palmaris, are inserted into 
the upper part of the second bone of each 

finger. Previous to this insertion, however, 
_ the fibres of each tendon decussate near the 
extremity of the first bone, so as to afford a 
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passage to a tendon of the perforans. Of 
these four tendons, that of the middle finger 
is the largest, that of the fore-finger the 
next in size, and that of the little finger the 
smallest. The use of this muscle is to bend 
the second joint of the fingers. 

Fiexor TERTH INTERNODII. 
longus pollicis manus. 

FLEXUOSUS. Flexuous; full of turn- 
ings or windings. A stem is so named 
which is zigzag, forming angles alter- 
nately from right to left, and from left to 
right; as in Smilax aspera. 

FLINT. A hard stone, found in beds of 
chalk, and in primitive, transition, secondary, 
and alluvial mountains. Its constituents 
are silica, lime, alumina, and oxide of iron. 

-FLINTY SLATE. Busanite. A mi- 
neral, of which there are two kinds, 

1. Common flinty slate, of an ash grey co- 
lour, with other colours, in flamed, striped, 
and spotted delineations. It is found in 
different parts of the great tract of clay- 
slate and grey-wacke which extends from 
St. Abb’s head to Portpatrick. 

2. Lydian-stone of a greyish black and 
velvet black colour. It is found frequently 
along with common flinty slate in beds of 
clay-slate. It occurs in Bohemia and the 
Pentland hills, near Edinburgh. It is 
sometimes used as a touchstone for ascer- 
taining the purity of gold and silver. 

FLOATSTONE. The spongiform 
quartz of Jameson. 

FLOCCILATION. (Floccilatio; from 


See Flexor 


floccus, the nap of clothes.) Picking the 


bed-clothes. A symptom of great danger 
in acute diseases. 

FLORAL. (Forulis; from flos, a flower. ) 
Belonging to a flower ; as floral leaf, See 
Bractea. 

' FLorES BENZOES. 

FLORES MARTIALES. 
niatums 

FLORES SALIS AMMONIACI. 
nie subcarbonas. 

Fores suLPHURIS. 

FLoRES SULPHURIS LOTI. 
lotum.' 

FLORESCENTIA. (From /floresco, to 
flourish or bloom.) The act of flowering, 
which Linnzus compares to the act of gener- 
ation in naimals. 

FLORET. A little flower. | 

FLOS. (Fos, ris. f.; a flower.) I. A 
flower. That’ part of a plant, for the most 
part beautifully coloured, and protecting the 
internal organs. he 

Every flower has parts, which are 

1. Essential, constituting properly the 
flower; as the pisti], stamen, and receptacle. 

2. Less essential, without which the flower 
is in some instances formed; as the calyr, 
corolla, and pedunculus. 

3. Accidental, noticed in a few only ; as - 
the bractea and nectarium. 

A flower is said to be, 

1s 


See Benzoic acid. 
See Ferrum amme- 


See Ammo- 


See Sulphur: 
See Sulphur 
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Complete, when furnished with ca- 
ty ‘and corolla; as Nicotiana tabacum: 

2, Incomplete, ‘when the calyx or corolla 
is wanting. 

3. Naked, devoid of the calyx; as in 
Lilium candidum, and Tulipa gesneriana. 

4. Anetaloid, without the corolla ; as in Gale- 
nia Africana, and Saururus cernuus. 

When the stamens and pistils are both, 
as usual, in one flower, that flower is 
called perfect, or united; when they are 
situated in different flowers of the same spe- 
cies, they are called separated flowers ; that 
which has the stamens being named the bar- 
ren flower, as producing no fruit in itself, 
and that with the pistils the fertile one, as 
bearing the seed. . 

The flower contains the internal or genital 
parts of a plant : 

1. The stamen or male genital organ. 

2. The pistillum or female genital organ. 

From their diversity, flowers are called, 

1. Male, which have the stamina only. 

2. Female, in which are the pistils only. 

3. Hermaphrodite, which contain both 
stamens and pistils. 

4. Neuter, naturally deficient of stamens 
and pistils; as the marginal flowers of the 
Centaurea cyanus, and Jacobea. 

5. Castrate, when the anthers or the pis- 
tils are naturally wanting. The pistils for 
example, are wanting in the Calendula offici- 
nalis, and. in the Viola mirabilis there are no 
anthers. 

6. Abortive, the. fecundated germens of 
which wither before the maturity of the 
fruit; as happens to the florets in the radius 
of the Helianthus annuus. 

7. Monstrous, when the internal organs 
become petals, as is the case with full or 
double flowers. 

Besides these 
vourite division 

1. Aggregate. 

2.. Compound. 

3. Amentaceous. 

4. Glumose, or chaffy, peculiar to the 
grasses. 

5. The sheathed flower, the common re- 
ceptacle of which springs from a sheath; as 
in Arum. 

6. The wmbellate. 

7. The cymose. See also Inflorescence. 

II. A term used by former chemists to 
whatever had a flower-like appearance, espe- 
cially if obtained by sublimation, as flowers 
of sulphur, benjamin, zinc, Sc. 

Fos rergi. A radiated variety of car- 
bonate of lime. f 

FLOSCULUS. A little flower. <A 
term applied in botany to the small and nu- 
merous florets of a compound flower, which 
are all sessile on a common undivided recep- 
tacle, and enclosed in one contiguous calyx, 
or perianth. 

FLOUR. The powder of the vend 
neous seeds. ' 


distinctions Linnzeus’s fa- 
is inte, 
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FLOWER. See Flos. : 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. See Iris ger- 
manica. 

Flowers of benjamin, See Benzoic acid. 

FLOYER, Sir Joun, was born at Hin- 
ters, in Staffordshire, about the year 1649, 
and graduated at Oxford. He then settled 
at Litchfield, where his attention and skill 
procured him extensive reputation, inso- 
much that he was honoured with knight- 
hood, as a reward for his talents. He 
strongly advocated the use of cold bathing, 
particularly in chronic rheumatism, and 
nervous disorders: and he ascribed the in- 
creasing prevalence of consumption to the 
discontinuance of tlie practice. of baptizing 
children by immersion. He published se- 
veral works on this and other subjects; par- 
ticularly an excellent treatise on the Asthma, 
under which he himself laboured from the 
time of puberty, notwithstanding which he 
lived to be an old man. He is said to have 
been one of the first who reckoned the 
number of pulsations by a time-piece. 

FLUATE. Fluas. A compound of 
the fluoric acid with salifiable bases: thus, 
fluate of lime, &c. 

FLUCTUATION. Fluctuatio. A term 
used. by surgeons, to express the undulation 
of a fluid; thus when pus is formed in an 
abscess, or when water accumulates in the 
abdomen, if the abscess or abdomen be 
lightly pressed with the fingers, the motion 
of fluctuation may be distinctly felt. 

FLUELLIN. See Antirrhinum elatine. 

FLUID. Fluidus. A fluid is that, the 
particles of which so little attract each other, 
that when poured out, it drops .guttatim, 
and adapts itself in every respect to the form 
of the vessel containing it. 

The fluids of animal bodies, and particu- 
larly those of the human body, are something 
very considerable in proportion to the so- 
lids ; the ratio in the adult being as nine to 
one. Chaussier put a dead body of 120 
pounds into an oven, and found it, after 
many days’ successive desiccation, reduced 
to 12 pounds. Bodies found, after being 
buried for a long time in the burning sands 
of the Arabian deserts, present an extraordi- 
nary diminution of weight. 

The animal fluids are sometimes. con- 
tained in vessels, wherein they move with 
more or less rapidity; sometimes in little 
areolz or spaces, where they seem to be 
kept in reserve ; and at other times they are 
placed in the great cavities where they make 
only a temporary stay of eens or shorter 
duration. 

The fluids of the human body are, 

1. The blood. 

2. The lymph. 

3. The perspiratory or perspirable 1 fluids, 
which comprise the liquids of cutaneous 
transpiration; the transpiration or exhala- 
tion of mucous membranes, as also of the 
synovial, serous, and cellular; of the adipose 
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cells, the medullary membranes, the thy- 
roid and thymus glands, &c. aq 

4. The follicular fluid; the sebaceous 
secretion of the skin, the cerumen, the ropy 
matter from the eye-lids, the mucus from 
the glands and follicles of that name from 
the tonsils, the cardiac glands, the prostate, 
the vicinity of the anus, and some other 
parts. 

5. The glandular fluids; the tears, the 
saliva, the pancreatic fluid, the bile, the 
urine, the secretion from Cowper’s glands, 
the semen, the milk, the liquid contained in 
the supra-renal capsules, that of the testicles, 
and of the mammez of new-born infants. 

6. The chyme and the chyle. 

The properties of fluids, both chemical 
and. physical, are exceedingly various. 
Many have some analogy to each other 
under these two relations; but none exhibit 
a perfect resemblance. The writers of all 
ages have attached a considerable degree of 
importance to their methodical arrangement ; 
and according to the doctrine then flou- 
rishing in the schools, they have created 
different systems of classification, Thus, 
the ancients, who attributed much impor- 
tance to the four elements, said that there 
were four principal humours, the blood, the 
lymph, or pituita, the yellow bile, the black 
bile, or atra bilis; and these four humours 
corresponded to the four elements, to the four 
seasons of the year, to the four divisions of 
the day, and to the four temperaments. 
Afterwards, at different periods, other divi- 
sions have been substituted to this classifi- 
cation of the ancients. Thus, some have 
‘made three classes of liquids: —1. the 
chyme and chyle; 2. the blood; 3, the 
humours emanating from the blood. Some 
authors have been content with forming two 
classes: —1. primary, alimentary, or useless 
fluids; 2. secondary, or useful. Conse- 
quently, they distinguished them into— 

1. Recrementitious, or humours destined 
from their formation to the nourishment of 
the body. : 

2. Excrementitious, or fluids destined to 
‘be thrown off from the system ; 

3. Humours, which at times participitate 
in the characters of the two former classes, 
and are therefore named excremento-recre- 
mentitlous. 

In later times, chemists have endeavoured 
to class the humours according to their inti- 
mate or component nature, and thus they 
have established albuminous, fibrinous, sapo- 
naceous, watery, &c. fluids. 

FLUOBORATE. A compound of the 
fluoboric acid with a salifiable basis. 

FLUOBORIC ACID. <Acidum fluo- 
boricum. Probably a compound of fluorine 
with boron. It is a gaseous acid, and may 
be obtained by heating in a giass retort 
twelve parts of sulphuric acid with a mix- 
ture of one part of fused boracic acid, and 
two of fluor-spar, reduced to a very fine 
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powder. It must be received over mercury. 
It combines with salifiable bases, and forms 
salts called fluoborites. 

FLU’OR. Octohedral fluor of Jameson. 
It is divided into three sub-species, compact 
fluor, foliated fluor, and earthy fluor. This 
genus of mineral abounds in nature, formed 
by the combination of the fluoric acid with 
lime. It is called spar, because it has the 
sparry form and fracture: fluor, because it 
melts very readily; and vitreous, because 
it has the appearance of glass, and may 
be fused into glass of no contemptible ap-~- 
pearance. 

Frvor atsus. See Leucorrhaa. 

FLUO’RIC ACID. (Acidum fluori- 
cum, because obtained from the fluor-spar. ) 
Hydro-fluoric acid. 

‘“‘ The fusible spar whichis generally dis- 
tinguished by the name of Derbyshire spar, 
consists of calcareous earth in combination 
with this acid. If the pure fluor, or spar, 
be placed in a retort of lead or silver, with 
a receiver of the same metal adapted, and its 
weight of sulphuric acid be then poured 
upon it, the fluoric acid will be disengaged 
by the application of a moderate heat. ‘This 
acid gas readily combines with water; for 
which purpose it is necessary that the re- 
ceiver should previously be half filled with 
that fluid. 

If the receiver be cooled with ice, and no 
water put in it, then the condensed acid is 
an intensely active liquid. It has the ap- 
pearance of sulphuric acid, but is much 
more volatile, and sends off white fumes 
when exposed to air. Its specific gravity is 
only 1.0609. It must be examined with 
great caution, for when applied to the skin 
it instantly disorganizes it, and produces very 
painful wounds. When potassium is in- 
troduced into it, it acts with intense energy, 
and produces hydrogen gas and a neutral 
salt ; when lime is made to act upon it, there 
isa violent heat excited, water is formed, 
and the same substance as fluor-spar is pro- 
duced. With water in a certain proportion, 
its density increases to 1.25. When it is 
dropped into water, a hissing noise is pro- 
duced, with much heat, and an acid fluid not 
disagreeable to the taste is formed if the 
water be in sufficient quantity. It instantly 
corrodes and dissolves glass. 

It appears extremely probable, from all 
the facts known respecting the fluoric com- 
binations, that fluor-spar contains a peculiar 
acid matter; and that this acid matter is 
united to lime in the spar, seems evident 
from the circumstance, that gypsum or sul- 
phate of lime is the residuum of the distilla- 
tion of fluor-spar and sulphuric acid. The 
results of experiments on fluor-spar have 
been differently stated by chemists. 

Some have considered fluoric acid as a 
compound of fluorine with hydrogen, but it 
seems on the whole to be the analogy of 
chlorine. But the analogy is incomplete. 
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Certainly it is consonant to the true logic of 
chemical science to regard chlorine as a 
simple body, since every attempt to resolve 
it into simpler forms of matter has failed. 

But fluorine has not been exhibited in an 
insulated state like chlorine; and here there- 
fore the analogy does not hold. 

The marvellous activity of fluoric acid may 
be inferred from the following remarks of 
Sir H. Davy, from which also may be esti- 
mated in some measure the prodigious diffi- 
culty attending refined suntan Samar on this 
extraordinary substance. 

‘ T undertook the experiment of electrising 
pure’liquid fluoric acid with considerable in- 
terest, as it seemed to offer the most probable 
method of ascertaining its real nature; but 
considerable difficulties occurred in executing 
the process. The liquid fluoric acid imme- 
diately destroys glass, and all animal and 
vegetable substances ; it acts on all bodies 
containing metallic oxides; and I know of 
no substances which are not rapidly dissolved 
or decomposed by it, except metals, charcoal, 
phosphorus, sulphur, and certain combina- 
tions of chlorine. I attempted to make tubes 
of sulphur, of muriates of lead, and of cop- 
‘per containing metallic wires, by which it 
might be electrised, but without success. I 
succeeded, however, in boring a piece of 
horn silver in such a manner that I was able 
to cement a platina wire into it by means of 
a spirit lamp; and by inverting this in a tray 
of platina, filled with liquid fluorie acid, I 
contrived to submit the fluid to the agency 
of electricity in such a manner, that, in suc- 
cessive experiments, it was possible to collect 
any elastic fluid that might -be produced. 
Operating in this way with a very weak vol- 
_taic power, and keeping the apparatus cool 

by a freezing mixture, I ascertained that the 
platina wire at the positive pole rapidly cor- 
roded, and became covered with a chocolate 
powder ; gaseous matter separated at the ne- 
gative pole, which I could never obtain in 
sufficient quantities to analyse with accuracy, 
but it inflamed like hydrogen. No other in- 
flammable matter was produced when the 
acid ‘was pure.’ 
If instead of being distilled in metallic 
‘vessels, the mixture of fluor-spar and oil of 
vitriol be distilled in glass vessels, little of 
the corrosive liquid will be obtained ; but 
the glass will be acted upon, and a peculiar 
gaseous substance will be produced, which 
must be collected over mercury. The best 
mode of procuring this gaseous body is to 
mix the fluor-spar with pounded glass or 
quartz; and in this case the glass retort 
may be preserved from corrosion, and the 
gas obtained in greater quantities. This 
‘gas, which is called silicated fluoric gas, is 
possessed cf very extraordinary properties. 
It is very heavy ; about 48 times denser 
than. hydrogen. When brought into contact 
‘with water, it instantly deposits ‘a white 
- gelatinous substance, which is hydrate of 


‘tain hygrometric water. 
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silica ; it ‘produces white fumes when suf- 


fered to pass into the atmosphere. It is not 
affected by any of the common combustible 
bodies; but when potassium is strongly 
heated in it, it takes fire and burns witha 
deep red light; the gas is absorbed, and a 
fawn-coloured substance is formed, which 
yields alkali to water with slight efferves- 
‘cence, and contains a combustible body. 
The washings afford potassa, and a salt, 
from which the strong acid fluid previously 
described, may be separated by ‘sulphuric 
acid. 

If, instead of glass or silica, the fluor spar 
be mixed with dry vitreous boracic acid, and 
distilled in a glass vessel with sulphuric acid, 
the proportions being one. part boracic acid, 
two fluor-spar, and twelve oil of vitriol, the 
gaseous substance formed is of a different 
kind, and is called the fluoboric gas. It is 
colourless ; its smell is pungent, and resem- 
bles that of muriatic acid; it’ cannot be 
breathed without suffocation ; it extinguishes 
combustion; and reddens strongly the tinc- 
ture of turnsole. It has no manner of ac- 
tion on glass, but a very powerful one on ve- 
getable and animal matter. It attacks them 
with as much force as concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and appears to operate on these bodies 
by the production of water; for while it 
carbonises them, or evolves carbon, they 
may be touched without any risk of burning. 
Exposed to a high temperature, it is not de- 
composed ; it is condensed by cold without 
changing its form. When it is put in 
contact with oxygen, or air, either at a high 
or low temperature, it experiences no change, 
except seizing, at ordinary temperatures, the 
moisture which these gases contain. It be- 
comes in consequence a liquid which emits 
extremely dense vapours. It operates in 
the same way with all the gases which con- 
However little 
they may contain, it occasions in them very 
perceptible vapours. It may hence be em-~ 
ployed with advantage to show whether or 
not a gas contains moisture. 

No combustible body, simple or compound, 
attacks fluoboric gas, if we except the alka- 
line metals. Potassium and sodium, with 
the aid of heat, burn in this gas, almost as 
brilliantly as in oxygen. Boron, and fluate 
of potassa are the products of this decompo- 
sition. It might hence be inferred, that the 
metal seizes the oxygen of the boracic acid, 
sets the boron at liberty, and is itself oxid- 
ised and combined with the fluoric acid. 
According to Sir H. Davy’s views, the fluo- 
boric gas being a compound of fluorine and 
boron, the potassium unites to the former, 


‘giving rise to the fluoride of potssrar, while 


the boron remains disengaged. ~ 

Fluoboric gas is very soluble m water, 
Dr. John Davy says, water can combine with 
700 times its own volume, or twice its 
weight, at the ordinary temperature and pres- 
sure of the air. The liquid has a specifia 
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gravity of 1.770. If a bottle containing this. 
gas be uncorked under water, the liquid will 
rush in and fill it with explosive violence. 
Water saturated with this gas is limpid, 
‘fuming, and very caustic. By heat about one- 
fifth of the absorbed gas may be expelled ; 
but it is impossible to abstract more. It 
then resembles concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and boils at a temperature considerably above 
212°. It afterwards condenses altogether, 
in stria, although it contains still a very large 
quantity cf gas. It unites with the bases, 
forming salts, called fluoborates, none of 
which has been applied to any use. 

The 2d part of the Phil. Transactions for 
1812, contains an excellent paper by Dr. 
John Davy on fluosilicic and fluoboric gases, 
and the combinations of the latter with am- 
moniacal gas.. When united in equal vo- 
lumes, a pulverulent salt is formed ; a second 
volume of ammonia, however, gives a liquid 
compound ; and a third of ammonia, which 
is the limit of combination, affords still a 
liquid; both of them curious on many ac- 
counts. ‘ They are,’ says he, ‘the first 
salts that have been observed liquid at the 
common temperature of the atmosphere. 
And they are additional facts in support of 

‘the doctrine of definite proportions, and of 
the relation of volumes.’ ‘The fluosilicic acid 
also.unites to bases forming fluosilicates. 

From the remarkable property fluoric acid 
possesses of corroding glass, it has been 
employed for etching on it, both in the 
gaseous state, and combined with water ; and 
an ingenious apparatus for this purpose is 
given by Mr. Richard Knight, in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 357. 

Of the combinations of this acid with most 
of the bases, little is known. 

Beside the fluor spar and cryolite, in which 
it is abundant, fluoric acid has/been detected 
in the topaz ; in wavelite, in which, however, 
it is not rendered sensible by sulphuric acid ; 
and in fossil teeth and fossil ivory, though it 
is not found in either of these in their natural 
state.”’—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

’ Fluoric acid, silicated. See Fluoric acid. 

FLUORIDE. A combination of fiu- 
orine with a salifiable basis. 

FLUORINE, = The imaginary radical 
of fluoric acid. 

FLUOSILICIC ACID. 
acul, 

FLUX.. 1. This word is often employed 
‘for dysenteria. 

2. A general term made use of to denote 
any substance or mixture added to assist the 
fusion of metals. 

FLUXION. Fluzio. 


See Fluoric 


A term mostly 


applied by chemists, to signify the change of, 


metals, or other bodies from the solid into 
the fluid state, by the application of heat. 
‘See Fusion. | 
FLY. Musca. F 

Fly, Spanish. See Cantharis. 
, FO’CILE. The ulna and the radius are 


.. Foprna. 
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occasionally denominated by the barbarous 
appellations of focile majus and minus ; the 
tibia and fibula in the leg are also so called. 
Fo'cus. A lobe of the liver. 
(From fodio, to dig.) 
The labyrinth of the ear. 
A name for 


A 
quarry. 
Fanicuna’truM LIGNUM. 
sassafras. 
FQNI'CULUM. (Quasi feenum oculo- 
rum, the hay or herb good for the sight ; so 
called because it is thought good for the 
eyes.) Fennel. See dnethum. 
Fayicutum atrinum. The herb spig- 
nel. See Athusa meum. 
Feenicutum ANNuuM. Royal cummin. 
Fenicutum aquaticum. See Phellan- 
drium aquaticum. 


FonicuLum putce. See dAnethum feni- 


culume 
FanicuLUM GERMANICUM. See Ane- 
thum foeeniculum. 
Fa@nicuLuM MARINUM. Samphire. 


See Cuminum. 
See Peuceda- 


Fa@NIcULUM ORIENTALE. 
FanicuLUM PorRcINUM. 
num officinale. 
FanicuLuM SINENSE. 
-Fa@yicutum sytvresrre. Bastard spig- 
nel. See Seseli montanum of Linnzus. 
Fenicutum trortuosum. French hart- 


Aniseed. 


wort. See Seseli tortwosum. 
F@NICULUM VULGARE. See Anethum 
ceniculume. 
FQ’NUM. (Fenum, i. n. hay.) Hay. 
Fa:nuM CAMELORUM: See Juncus odo- 
ratus. 


Fanum crcum. See Trigonellafenum 
gracum. 
Faxoum sytvestre. Wild fenugreek. 


FOESIUS, Awnurtvus, was born at Mentz, 
in 1528, and received his education at Paris, 
where he imbibed a strong predilection for 
the Greek language, and particularly the 
works of Hippocrates. Returning to his 
native place about the age of 28, his talents 
soon procured him such extensive reputation, 
that several princes endeavoured to allure 
him to their respective courts, but without 
success. The practice of his~ profession, 
instead of weakening his attachment to Hip- 
pocrates, only stimulated him to a more pro- 
found study of his writings; where he found 
the most correct delineations of diseases, and 
the most important observations concerning 
them, made about *two thousand years be- 
fore. He first published an excellent Latin 
translation and commentary on his second 
book of Epidemics ; then an explanation of 
the terms used by him, under the title of 
‘¢ @conomia Hippocratis ;” and, lastly, at 
the solicitation of the chief physicians of 
Europe, he undertook a complete correct 
edition of his works, with an interpretation and 
notes, which he accomplished in six years, 
in such a manner as to rank him among the 
ablest interpreters of the ancients. He was 
also author of a Pharmacopeia for his native 
city ; and died in 1595, 
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Foa:ra‘sutum.: (From fetéo, to become 
putrid.) 1. An encysted abscess. 


2. A foul ulcer. 

-FQ@/TUS. (From feo, to bring forth, 
according to Vossius.) Lpicyema; Epi- 
gonion: ‘The child enclosed in the uterus 
of its mother, is called a foetus from the 
fifth month after pregnancy until the time 
of its birth. See Ovum. 

Forrata TERRA. 1. Sulphur. 

2. An old name of the acetate of potassa. 

FOLIATIO. (From foliwm, a_ leaf.) 
The manner in which leaves are folded up 
in their buds. See Vernatio. 

FOLIA’TUS. (From its resemblance 
to folium, a leaf.) Foliate, leafy. 

FOLICULUS. (Diminutive of follis, 
a leather bag.) A small follicle. 

FOLIOLUM. A leaflet or little leaf. 

FO/LIUM. (folium,i.n.; from pvador, 
the leaf of a tree.) See Leaf. 

Fou1uM oRIENTALE. See Cassia senna. 


FOLLICLE, (Folliculus ; diminutive 
of follis, a bag.) A small bag ; applied to 
lands. See Folliculose. 


FOLLICULOSE. (Folliculosus ; 
folliculus, a little bag.) A term applied to a 
simple gland or follicle. One of the most 
simple species of gland, consisting merely 
of a hollow vascular membrane or follicle, 
and an excretory duct; such are the muci- 
parous glands, the sebaceous, &c. 
FOLLI'CULUS. (Diminutive of follis, 
abag.) 1. A little bag. See Polliculose. 
2. In botany, a follicle is a one-valved 
pericarp, or seed-vessel. It has one cell 
and bursts lengthwise, and bears the seeds on 
or near its edges, or on a receptacle parallel 
therewith. 
From the adhesion of the seeds it is dis- 
tinguished into, 
1. Follicle, with a partition, when the 
seeds adhere to an intermediate dissepiment. 
2. Follicle, without a partition, when the 
seeds adhere to the internal sides only. 
Nae? the number of seeds, 
» Monosperm follicle ; asin Orontium. 
“ Polysperm ; as in Asclepias syriaca. 
From the direction into, 
1. Erect ; asin Vinca and Nerium. 
2. Reflected ; as in Plumeria. 
3. Horizontal ; as in Cameraria. 
Fouuicutus retuis. ‘The gall-bladder. 
FOMENTA’TION. JFomentatio. A 
sort of partial bathing, by applying hot 
flannels to any part, dipped in medicated 
decoctions, whereby steams are communi- 
cated to the parts, their vessels are re- 
laxed, and their morbid action sometimes 
removed. 
+ FomEs VENTRICULI. Hypochondriacism. 
FO'/MITES. A term mostly applied to 
substances imbued with contagion. 
FONS. A fountain. 
Fons rutsarinis. See Fontanella. | 
FONTANE’LLA. (Diminutive-of fons, 
a fountain.) Fons pulsatilis, The parietal 
v 
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bones and the frontal do not coalesce until 
the third year after birth, so that, before 
this period, there is an obvious interstice, 
commonly called mould, and scientifically 
the fontanel, or fons pulsatilis. There is 
also a lesser space, occasionally, between 
the occipital and parietal bones, termed 
the posterior fontanel. These spaces be- 
tween the bones are filled up by the dura 
mater, pericranium, and external integu- 
ments, so that, during birth, the size of the 
head may be lessened; for, at that time, 
the bones of the head, upon the superior 
part, are not only pressed nearer to each 
other, but they frequently lap over one 
another, in order to diminish the size during 
the passage of the head through the pelvis. 

FONTI’CULUS. (Diminutive of fons. ) 
An issue. An artificial ulcer formed in any 
part, and kept discharging by introducing 
daily a pea, oor with any digestive 
ointment. 

FORA’MEN. 
A little opening. 

ForamMen cacum. 1. A single opening 
in the basis of the cranium between the 
ethmoid and the frontal bone, that gives exit 
to a small vein. 

2. The name of a hole in the middle of 
the tongue. 

ForaMEN LACERUM IN BASI CRANU. A 
foramina in the basis of the cranium, through 
which the internal jugular vein, and the 
eighth pair and accessary nerves pass. 

FoRAMEN LACERUM ORBIPALE SUPERIUS. 
A large opening between the greater and 
lesser wing of the sphenoid bone on each 
side, through which the third, ‘fourth, first 
branch of the fifth, and the sixth pair of 
nerves, and the ophthalmic artery pass. 

ForamMen opticum. ‘The hole transmit- 
ting the optic nerve. 

ForaMEN OvALE. ‘The opening between 
the two auricles of the heart of the foetus. 
See also Innominatum os. 

Foramen of Winslow. An opening in the 
omentum. See Omentwm. 

Forami’nutuM os. The ethmoid bone. 

Force vital. See Vis vite.; 

FO’/RCEPS. (Forceps, cipis. fis 5 Quasi 
Serriceps, as being the iron with which we 
seize any thing hot, from ferrum, iron, and 
capio, to take.) Pichia A surgical in- 
strument with which extraneous bodies or 
other substances are extracted. Also an 
instrument occasionally used by men mid- 
wives to bring the head of the foetus through 
the pelvis. 

FORDYCE, Groxrcr, was born at 
Aberdeen, in 1736, after the death of his 
father, and his mother having married 
again, he was sent to Fouran when about 
two years old, where he received his school 
education; and thence returned to Aber-~ 
deen, whens he was made master of arts, 
when only fourteen. Having evinced an 
inclination to medicine, he was soon after 


(From foro, to pierce. ) 


~ 


' Aberdeen in 1724. 
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sent to his uncle, Dr.’John Fordyce, who 
practised at Uppingham, with whom he 
remained several years. He then studied 
_ at Edinburgh, where he graduated in 1758, 
having defended a thesis on catarrh: after 
which he went to Leyden, principally to 
improve himself in anatomy under Albinus. 
The following year he settled in London, 
and began to give lectures on chemistry ; 
and in 1764, he undertook also to teach the 
practice of physic, and the materia medica : 
these subjects occupied him nearly three 
hours every morning, except- on Sunday, 
for about thirty years successively. In 
1770, he was chosen physician to St.'Tho- 
mas’s hospital, and six years after a Fellow 
of the Royal Society: also in 1787 he was 
admitted a Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians ; having been a licentiate for twenty- 
two years before. In 1793 he assisted in 
forming a small society for the improvement 
of Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge, 
which has since published three volumes of 
their Transactions. He died in 1802. The 
countenance of Dr. Fordyce was by no 
means expressive of his powers of mind: he 
was rather negligent of his dress, and not 
sufficiently pleasing in his manners, to ena- 
ble him to get into very extensive practice : 
besides he was too fond of the pleasures of 
society, to which he often sacrificed the 
hours that should have been dedicated to 
sleep. The vigour of his constitution long 
_ resisted these irregularities ; but at length 
they brought on the gout, which was fol- 
lowed by dropsy, and this terminated his 
existence. . He possessed a remarkably 
strong memory, which enabled him to lec- 
ture without any notes, and to compose his 
works for publication without referring to 
authors, which he had before read; and his 
having relied too much on this faculty may 
help to explain the want of method and 
elegance, and the many inaccuracies, which 
appear in his writings. He was author of 
several publications on Medical and Philo- 
sophical subjects ; many of which are to be 
found in the Transactions of the societies 
to which he belonged. The most esteemed, 
and that on which he employed most labour, 
was a series of “ Dissertations on Fever ;” 
four of them appeared during his life, and 
another was left in manuscript, which has 
since been printed. His Treatise on Diges- 
tion, was read originally as the Gulstonian 
Lecture before the College of Physicians. 
He was the projector of the Experiments in 
heated rooms, of which Sir Charles: Blag- 
den gave an account. 

FORDYCE, Siz Wit11AM,,was born at 
At the age of eighteen, 
having acquired a competent knowledge of 
physic and surgery, he went into the army. 
The support of the friends, whom he there 
procured, together with his own merit, soon 
brought him into great practice, when he 
afterwards settled in London, The wealth, 
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which he thus acquired, was liberally em- 
ployed in acts of friendship, and in support- 
ing useful projects; though he had some 
very severe losses. He wrote a Treatise on 
Fevers, and on the Ulcerated Sore Throat ; 
on his entering into practice, he likewise 


published on the Venereal Disease. He ~ 
died after a long illness in 1792. 
FORENSIC. Forensis. Belonging to 


the forum, or courts of law: hence forensic 
medicine is that which is connected with a 
legal enquiry as to the cause of defect, dis- 
ease, or death. 

FORESKIN. See Prepuce. 

FORESTUS, or Van Forest, Peter, 
was born at Alcmaer, in 1522. He was 
sent to Louvain to study the law, but soon 
showed a strong inclination to medicine. 
He therefore cultivated this science at dif- 
ferent universities in Italy, and afterwards at 
Paris; but he graduated at Bologna. After 
being twelve years settled in his native town, 
he was invited to Delft, which was ravaged 
by a contagious epidemic; and being ex- 
tremely successful in the treatment of this, 
he received aconsiderable pension, and was 
retained as the public physician for nearly 
thirty years. In 1575 he was prevailed upon 
to give the first lecture on Medicine at the 
opening of the University of Leyden. He 
spent the latter part of his life in his native 
city, where he died in 1597. He was a 
very diligent observer of diseases, and 
showed often great judgment in anticipating 
the result, or in treating them successfully. 
He published at different periods six vo- 
lumes of Medical and Surgical Cases; to 
one of which was added a Dissertation, 
exposing the fallacy and absurdity of pre- 
tending to judge of every thing by the urine. 
Boerhaave has highly commended his writ- 
ings which have been often reprinted. 

FO/RMIATE. fFormias. A compound 
produced by the union of the formic acid 
with a salifiable basis: thus, formiate of 
ammonia, &c. 

Formic acip. See Formica rufa. 

FORMI'CA. (Formica, @. f.; quod 
ferat micas, because of his diligence in col- 
lecting small particles of provision together. ) 

1. The name of a genus of insects, The 
ant or pismire. See Formica rufa. 

2. The name of a black wart with a 
broad base, and cleft superficies, because the 
pain attending it resembles the biting of 
an ant. 

3. A varicose tumour on the anus and 
glans penis. 

ForMICA MILIARIS. 
tion. 

Formica rura. The ant. or pismire.~ 
This industrious little insect contains an 
acid juice, and gross oil, which were sup- 
posed to possess aphrodisiac virtues. The 
chrysalides of this animal are said to be diu- 
retic and carminative, and by some recom- 
mended in the cure of dropsy. 


Any herpetic erup- 
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The ant also furnishes an acid called the 
formic, which it has been long known to 
contain, and occasionally to emit. 
be obtained, either by simple distillation, 
or by infusion of them in boiling water, 
and subsequent distillation of as much of 
_ the water as can be brought over without 
burning the residue. After this it may be 
purified by repeated rectifications, or by boil- 
ing to separate the impurities; or after rec- 
tification it may be concentrated by frost. 

This acid has a very sour taste, and con- 
tinues liquid even at very low temperatures. 
Its specific gravity is 1.1168 at 68°, which 
is much denser than acetic acid ever is, 

Dobereiner has recently succeeded in form- 
ing this acid artificially. When a mixture of 
tartaric acid, or of cream of tartar, black oxide 
-of magnesia and water is heated, a tumul- 
‘tuous action ensues, carbonic acid is evolved, 
and _ a liquid acid distils over, which, on su- 
perficial examination, was mistaken for acetic’ 


acid, but which now proves to be formic 


acid. This acid, mixed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, is at common temperatures 
converted into water and carbonic oxide; 
nitrate of silver or of mercury converts it, 
- when gently heated, into carbonic acid, the 
oxides being at the same time reduced to the 
metallic state. With barytes, oxide of lead, 
and oxide of copper, it produces compounds, 
having all the properties of the genuine 
formiates of these metals. If a portion of 
sulphuric acid be employed in the above 
process, the tartaric acid is resolved entirely 
into carbonic acid, water, and formic acid ; 
and the product. of the latter is much in- 
creased. The best proportions are, two 
parts tartaric acid, five peroxide of man- 
ganese, and five sulphuric acid diluted with 
about twice its weight in water. 

Fo’rmix. See Herpes exedens. 

FO/RMULA. (Diminutive of forma, a 
form.) A little form of prescriptions, such 
as physicians direct in extemporaneous prac- 
tice, in distinction from the greater forms in 
pharmacopeeias, &c. 

Fo’rnax. A furnace. 

FORNICIFORMIS. Vaulted. Ap- 
plied to the nectary of some plants; as 
the Symphytum officinale, &c. See Nec- 
tarium. 

FO/RNIX. (Forniz, an arch or vault.) 
A part of the corpus callosum in the brain 
is so called, because, if viewed in a particu- 
lar direction, it has some resemblance to the 
arch of an ancient vault. It is the medul- 
lary body, composed of two anterior and 
two posterior crura, situated at the bottom 
and inside of the lateral ventricle over the 
the third ventricle, and below the septum lu- 
cidum. 

FO’SSA. (From fodio, to dig.)  Fovea. 
A little depression or sinus. The puden- 
dum muliebre. nt: 
» Fossa amynra. » A double-headed rol- 
ler for the face. ; i 


5 


It may -. 
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Fossa MAGNA. 1. The great groove of 
the ear, ’ 

2. The pudendum muliebre. 

Fossa Navicutaris. 1. The cavity at 
the bottom of the entrance of the pudendum 
muliebre, by ape ; 

2. The great groove of the,ear, 

Fossa ovatis. The depression in the 
right auricle of the human heart, which in 
the foetus opened into the other auricle, 
forming the foramen ovale. 

Fossa pirurrarita. The depression in 
the sella turcica ofthe sphenoid bone. 

FO’SSIL. (Fossilis ; from fodio, to dig. ) 
Any thing dug out of the earth. 

Foss copay. Highgate resin. A semi- 
transparent, brittle, resinous substance, of a 
yellowish-brown colour; found in the bed 
of blue clay at Highgate, near London. 

Fo’ssttus. The bone of the leg. 

FOTHERGILL, Joun, was born in 
Yorkshire, in 1712, of a respectable Quaker 
family. After passing through an appren- 
ticeship to an apothecary, he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he graduated at the age of 
twenty-four, taking for his inaugural thesis 
the use of emetics. He then studied for 
two years at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
after an excursion to the continent, settled 
in London in 1740, and six years after be- 
camea licentiate. His practice was for some 
time chiefly gratuitous; but his “ Account 
of the Putrid Sore Throat,” published in 
1748, brought him speedily into reputation. 
He was successively elected a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians at Edinburgh, of the 
Royal Society of London, and. of some 
other societies abroad. His early partiality 
to botany induced him, ‘as his practice in- 
creased, to purchase a large piece of ground 
for the cultivation of rare and valuable 
plants, in which he spared no expence 5 
neither did he neglect other departments of 
natural history. He was also an active and 
liberal promoter of many successful schemes 
for the public benefit; and particularly in 
instituting the school at Ackworth in York- 
shire. He was of a rather delicate consti- 
tution, but a steady temperance preserved 
his health, till in 1778 he had an attack of a 
suppression of urine, occasioned by a disease 
of the prostate gland; which, returning two 
years after, soon put a period to his exist- 
ence. He had a quick and comprehensive 
understanding; and his pleasing address 
procured him general confidence, which his 
discretion was not apt to forfeit afterwards. 
Besides the works already noticed, several 
papers of Dr. Fothergill were printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and in the Medi- 
cal Observations and Enquiries: he also sent 
several communications to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and other periodical publications. 

FO’TUS. | (Fotus, ds. m.). See Fo- 
mentation. . 

FO/VEA. (From fodio, to dig. 1. A 
little depression. ws 
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2. The pudendum muliebre. 

3. A partial sweating-bath. 
FOVEATUS. Having a little depres- 
- sion, or pit. Applied to the nectary of plants. 


See Nectarium. 
FOX-GLOVE. See Digitalis. 
Fou-glove, Eastern. See Sesamum orien- 
tale. 


FRACASTORIUS, HreronyMus, was 
born at Verona, in 1483. He made a rapid 
progress in his studies, and attained early 
considerable excellence as a poet, philoso- 
pher, and astronomer. He was also much 
valued as a physician, particularly by the 
general of the Venetian army, whom he 
attended during several campaigns: but on 
his dying, in 1515, Fracastorius returned to 
his native place. He corresponded with 
most of the great men of his age, especially 
with Cardinal Bembo, to whom he dedicated 
his poem ‘ Syphilis ;’? which was thought 
worthy of comparison with the Georgics of 
Virgil by some of the best judges. He 
died in 1553 ; and astatue was erected to 
him by the town of Verona. He published 


also on Contagious Diseases, and several 


other Medical and Philosophical Subjects. 

FRA/CTURE. (Fractura; from fran- 
go, to break.) Catagma; Clasis; Clasma ; 
Agme. A solution of a bone into two or 
more fragments. A simple fracture is 
when the bone only is divided. A com- 
pound fracture is a division of the bone, 
with a laceration of the integuments, the 
bone mostly protruding. A fracture is also 
termed transverse, oblique, &c. according to 
its direction. 

FRA’NULUM. 
num, a bridie.) The cutaneous fold under the 
apex of the tongue, that connects the tongue 
to the infralingual cavity. It is sometimes, 
in infancy, so short as to prevent the child 
from sucking, when it is necessary to cut it, 
in order to give more room for the motion 
of the tongue. 

FRA’/NUM. The membraneous fold 
which connects the prepuce to the inferior 
part of the glans penis. 

FRA’GARIA.. (From fragro, to smell 
sweet.) The strawberry. 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Icosandria ; Order, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the straw- 
berry. See Fragaria vesca. 

FraGariA sTERILIS. Barren strawberry. 
Astringent, seldom used, 

Fracaria vesca. The systematic name 
of the strawberry plant. Fragaria. The 
mature fruit of the Fragaria, fragellis reptan - 
tibus of Linnzeus, was formerly recom- 
mended in gouty and calculous affections, 
in consequence, it would appear, of its 
efficacy in removing tartar from the teeth, 
which it is said to do very effectually. 

. Fracirz virreum. An obsolete name 
for the fragilitas ossium. 

FRAGILIS. Brittle. 


f 


(Diminutive of fre-_ 
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FRAGI’LITAS.  Brittleness. 
Fraaititas osstum. Brittleness of the 
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bones. 

Fra’emen. Fragmentum. A &plinter of 
a bone. 

FRA’GUM. — (From fragro, to smell 


sweet.) The strawberry. See Fragaria. 

FRAMBQ/SIA. (From framboise, Fr. 
for a raspberry.) The yaws. A genus of 
disease, arranged by Cullen in the class 
Cachevie, and order Lmpetigines. It is some- 
what similar in its nature to the lues venerea, 
and is endemial to the Antilles islands, as 
wellas Africa. It appears with excrescences 
like mulberries growing out of the skin in 
various parts of the body, which discharge 
an ichorous fluid. 

FRA’NGULA. (From frango, ta break : 
so called because of the brittleness of its 
branches.) See Rhamnus frangula. 


FRANKINCENSE. See Juniperus 
lycia, and Pinus abies. 
FRAXINE’LLA. (From frazinus, the 


ash: so called because its leaves resemble 
those of the ash.) See Dictamnus albus. 

Frazinella, white. See Dictamnus albus. 

FRA’XINUS. (4 fragore, from the 
noise its seeds make when shaken by the’ 
wind ; or from ¢pagéis, a hedge, because of 
its use in forming hedges.) The ash. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polygamia; Or- 
der, Diecia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the ash- 
tree. See Fraxinus excelsior. 

Fraxinus Excetsior. The systematic 
name of the ash-tree. JF ravinus. Called 
also brumelli and bumelia. The bark of this 
tree, Fraxinus—folis serratis floribus apetalis 
of Linnzus, when fresh, has a moderately 
strong bitterish taste. It possesses resolvent 
and diuretic qualities, and has been success- 
fully exhibited in the cure of intermittents. 
The seeds are occasionally exhibited medi- 
cinally as diuretics, in the dose of a drachm. 
In warm climates, a sort of manna exudes 
from this species of fraxinus. 

Fraxrinus ornus. The systematic name 
of the tree from which manna flows. This 


substance is also termed Manna calabrina ; 


Ros calabrinus; Acromeli; dlusar ; Dry- 
someli. That species which is of a rosy 
colour, is called nuba. Mel aérium, from 
the supposition that it descended from hea- 
ven. Manna is the condensed juice of the 
flowering ash, or Fraxinus ornus — foltis 
ovato oblongis serratis petiolatis, floribus corol- 
latis, Hort. Kew. which is a native of the 
southern parts of Europe, particularly Si- 
cily and Calabria. Many other trees and 
shrubs have likewise been observed to emit 
a sweet juice, which concretes upon ex- 
posure to the air, and may be considered 
of the manna kind, especially the Fraxinus 
rotundifolia, and eacelsior. In Sigily these 
three species of fraxinus are regularly cul- 
tivated for the purpose of procuring manna, 
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and with this view are planted on the de- 
clivity of a hill with an eastern aspect. 
After ten years’ growth, the trees first begin 
to yield the manna, but they require to be 
much older before they afford it in any con- 
siderable quantity. Although the manna 
exudes spontaneously upon the trees, yet, 
in order to obtain it more copiously, inci- 
sions are made through the bark, by means 
of a sharp crooked instrument; and the 
season thought to be most favourable for 
instituting this process, is a little before the 
dog days commence, when the weather is 
dry and serene. Manna is generally dis- 
tinguished into different. kinds, viz. the 
manna in tear, the canulated and flaky 
manna,. and the common brown or fat 
manna. - All these varieties seem rather to 
depend upon their respective purity, and 
the manner in which they are obtained from 
the plant, than upon any essential difference 
of the drug. The best manna is in oblong 
pieces or flakes, moderately dry, friable, 
very light, of a whitish or pale yellow colour, 
and in some degree transparent: the infe- 
rior kinds are moist, unctuous, and brown. 
Manna is well known as a gentle purgative, 
so mild in its operation, that it may be given 
with safety to children and pregnant women, 
to the delicacy of whose frames and situa- 
tions it is particularly adapted. It is 
esteemed a good and pleasant auxiliary to 
the purgative neutral salts. It sheathes 
acrimony, and is useful in coughs, disorders 
of the breast, and such as are attended with 
fever and inflammation, as in pleuritis, &c. 
It is particularly efficacious in bilious 
complaints, and helps the discharge of 
mineral waters, when they are not of them- 
selves sufficiently active. It is apt, in 
large doses, to create flatulencies and 
gripes; both of which are prevented by a 
small addition of some warm carminatives. 
It purges in doses of from 3j to 3jj; but its 
purgative quality is much increased, and its 
flatulent effects prevented, by a small addi- 
tion of cassia. The dose for children is 
from one scruple to three. » It is best dis- 
solved in whey. 

Fraxinus rotunpirouia. The system- 
atic name of a tree which affords manna. 
See Fraxinus ornus. 

_ FREIND, Jouyn, was born in 1675, at 
Croton, in Northamptonshire, of which his 
father was rector. After being educated at 
Westminster he went to Oxford, where he 


- distinguished himself greatly by his classical — 


attainments. Having for some time studied 
medicine, he communicated to the Royal 
Society some singular cases: but a work, 
which he published in 1703, entitled ‘“ Em- 
menologia,”’ 
menstruation, both natural and morbid, on 
mechanical principles, first brought him 
into noticg as a physiologist and physician. 
In the foflowing year he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Oxford, but soon after 


explaining the phenomena of - 
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went to Spain as physician to the English 
forces; and he took this opportunity of visit- 
ing Italy. On his return, in 1707, he was 
created Doctor by diploma, and published 
his Chemical Lectures in Latin. In 1712, 
he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety ; but soon went abroad again with the 
troops into Flanders. On the conclusion 
of the peace in the following year he settled 
in London, and rose to high professional 
reputation. In 1716, he was received as 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
published the first and third books of Hip- 
pocrates on Epidemics, with a Commentary 
on Fevers, in nine parts; a work of great 
erudition and judgment. Some of his opi- 
nions having been severely attacked, he was 
led to defend them in a letter to Dr. Mead, 
entitled ‘* De purgantibus in secundo Va- 
riolarum confluentium Febre adhibendis,”’ 
1719. <A few years after this he got into 
parliament, and having warmly sided with 
the opposition, he was, in common with 
several persons of consequence, impri- 
soned on suspicion of high treason: but 
the minister, Sir Robert Walpole, having 


‘fallen sick, Dr. Mead refused to attend 


him till his friend was liberated; when he 
made over to him 5000 guineas,. which he 
had received from his patients during his 
confinement of a few months only. While 
in the Tower, Dr. Friend formed the plan 
of his. great work, ‘* The History of Physic 
from Galen to the beginning of the Six- 
teenth Century, chiefly with regard to Prac- 
tice ;’? which came out in two volumes 
within three years after. This was intended 
as a continuation of Le Clerc, and met 
with a very favourable reception ; indeed it 
still continues to be a standard book. On 
the accession of George II. he was ap- 
pointed physician to the Queen; and having 
died in July 1728, his widow and son expe- 
rienced the royal protection. 

Fre'na. ‘The sockets of the teeth. 

_ Fricera/na. A putrid fever. 

FRIGIDA’RIUM, (From _frigidus, 
cold.) The cold bath. 

FRINGE. See Fimbria. 

Fringed leaf. See Leaf. . 

FRONS. (Frons, tis. f. orm.) 1. The 
forehead. The part between the eyebrows 
and the hairy scalp. 

2. (Frons, dis, f:) The frond, or leaf; a 
tree: now used by botanists to. the crypto- 
gamious plants only. 

“FRONTAL. | (Frontalis; from frons, 
the forehead.) Belonging to the forehead. 

Frontal-bone. See Frontis os. 

Frontal sinus. See Fronitis os. 

FRONTA'LIS. See Occipitio frontalis. 

Frontautis verus. See Corrugator su- 
percilii. 

FRO'NTIS OS. The frontal bone._ 
Os coronale; Os inverecundum ; Metopon. 
The external surface of this bone is smooth 
at its upper convex part, but below several 
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cavities and processes are observed. At 
each angle of the orbits the bone jets out to 
from two internal and two external pro- 
cesses ; and the ridge under the eyebrow on 
each side is called the superciliary process ; 
from which the orbitar processes. extend 
backwards, forming the upper part of the 
orbits ; and between these the ethmoid bone 
is received. The nasal process is situated 
between the two internal angular processes. 
At the internal angular process is a cavity 
for the caruncula Jachrymalis; and at the 
external, another for the pulley of the major 
oblique muscle. The foramina are three on 
each side; one in each superciliary ridge, 
through which a nerve, artery, and vein, 
pass to the integuments of the forehead; a 
second near the middle of the internal side 
of the orbit, called internal: orbitar; the 
third is smaller, and lies about an inch 
deeper in the orbit. On the inside of the 
os frontis there is a ridge which is hardly 
perceptible at the upper part, but grows 
more prominent at the bottom, where the 
foramen coecum appears; to this ridge the 
falx is attached. The frontal sinus is placed 
over the orbit on each side, except at this 
part the frontal bone is of mean thickness 
between the parietal and occipital: but the 
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6. The semen, or seed, the perfecting of 
which is the sole end of all the other parts. 

7. The receptaculum, which must neces- 
sarily be present in some form or other. See 
Fieceptaculum. 

FRU'CTUS. (Fructus, tis. m.; 2 fruor.) 
The fruit of a tree or plant. By this term is 
understood in botany, the produce of the ger- 
men, consisting of the seed-vessel and seed. 

Fructus norz1. Summer fmits, Un- 
der this term are comprehended strawberries, 
cherries, currants, mulberries, raspberries, 
and the like. They possess a sweet sub-acid 
taste, and are exhibited as dietetic auxiliaries, 
as refrigerants, antiseptics, attenuants, ‘and 
aperients. Formerly they were exhibited 
medicinally in the cure of putrid affections, 
and to promote the alvine and urinary ex- 
cretions. ‘The acid which they contain is 
either the tartaric, oxalic, citric, or mallic, 
or a mixture of two or more of them with 
sugar and gluten, starch and a gelatinous 
substance. Considering them as an article 
of diet, they afford little nourishment, and 
are liable to produce flatulencies. To per- 
sons of a bilious constitution and rigid fibres, 
and where the habit is disposed naturally, or 
from extrinsic causes, to an inflammatory 
or putrescent state, their moderate and even 


orbitar process is so thin as to be almosty, plentiful use, is salubrious; by those of a 


transparent, 

FRUCTIFICATION. (Fructificatio ; 
from fructus, fruit, and facto, to make.) 
Under this term are comprehended the flowers 
and the fruit-of a plant. It is a temporary 
part of plants appropriated to generation, 
terminating the old vegetable and beginning 
the new. By the parts of fructification, Sir 
James Smith observes, each species is -per- 
petually renewed without limits, while all 
other modes of propagation are but the ex- 
tension of an individual, and sooner or later 
terminate in its total extinction. The fruc- 
tification is therefore essential to vegetables. 
A plant may be destitute of stem, leaves, or 
even roots, because if one of these parts be 
wanting, the others may perform its func- 
tions, but it can never be destitute of those 
organs by which its species is propagated. 

Linnzus distinguishes seven parts of 
fructification, some of which are essential 
_to the very nature of a flower or fruit; 
others not so indispensably necessary, and 
therefore are not universal. 

1. The calyx, or flower-cup, not essential 


and often absent. See Calyz. 

2. The corolla, or petals, likewise not 
essential. See Corolla. 

3. The stamen or stamina. ‘These are 
essential. . See Stamen. 


4. The pistillum, or pistilla, in the centre 
of the flower, consisting of the rudiments 
of the fruit, with one or more organs at- 
tached to them, and therefore essential. See 
Pistillum. 

_ 5. The pericarpium, or seed-vessel, want- 
ing in many plants. See Pericarpium, 


cold inactive disposition, where the vessels 
are lax, the circulation languid, and the 
digestion weak, they should be used very 
sparingly. The juices extracted from these 
fruits by expression, contain their active 
qualities freed from their grosser indigestible 
matter. On standing, the juice ferments 
and changes to a vinous or acetous state. 
By proper addition of sugar, and by boiling, 
their fermentative power is suppressed, and 
their medicinal qualities preserved. The 
juices of these fruits, when purified from 
their fzculencies by settling and straining, 
may be made into syrups, with a due pro- 
portion of sugar in the usual way. 

FRUIT. See Fructus. 

Fruits, summer. See Fructus horai. 

FRUMENTA’CEOUS. A term ap- 
plied to all such plants as have a conformity 
with wheat, either: with respect to their fruit, 
leaves, or ears. 

FRUTESCENTIA. (From. fructus, 
fruit.) The time at which the fruit arrives 
at maturity. 

FRUTEX. A shrub or plant, which 
rises with a woody durable stem, but never 
arrives at the height, or has the appearance 
of an arbor, or tree. 

FU’CUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. — Class, 
Cryptogamia.; Order, Alge. 7% 

Fucus pierratus. This fucus . grows 
upon stones and rocks in the sea.near thie 
shore. « It has several plain, long leaves or 
sinuses springing from a_round stalk, in the 
manner of fingers when extended, It af- 
fords soda. , CONG Ue ae sathn 
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Fucus rscutentus. Edible fucus. Hud- 
son has made this a distinct species, but 
Linneus included it under his saccha- 
rinus. It grows plentifully in the sea near 
the shores of Scotland, and also those of 
Cumberland. It.has a broad, plain, simple, 
sword-shaped leaf, springing from a pin- 
nated stalk. 

Fucus HELMINTHOCORTON. 
Corsicana. « 

Fucus patmatus. Handed fucus. This 
grows in the sea, and consists of a thin-lobed 
leaf like a hand. . 

Fucus saccuarinus. Sea-belts ; so called 
from the supposed resemblance of its leaves 
toa belt or girdle. It grows upon rocks 
and stones by the sea-shore. The leaves are 
very sweet, and when washed and hung up 
to dry, will exude a substance like sugar, 
from whence it was named. 

Fucus vesicutosus. The systematic name 
of the sea-oak. Sea wreck. Quercus 
marina. This sea-weed, the Fucus—fronde 
plana dichotoma costata integerrima, vesiculis 
azillaribus geminis, terminalibus tuberculatis, 
of Linnzus, is said to be a useful assistant 
to sea-water, in the cure of disorders of the 
glands. Burnt in the open air, and reduced 
to a black powder, it forms the sthiops 


See Corallina 


_ vegetabilis, which, asin internal medicine, , 


is similar to burnt sponge. 

FULCRUM. A prop or support. This 
term is applied by Linnzus, not only to those 
organsof vegetables correctly so denominated, 
such as tendrils, but also to various other ap- 
pendages to the herbage of a plant, none of 
which are universal or essential, nor is there 
any one plant furnished: with them all. Sir 
James Smith prefers the English term ap- 
pendage, for these organs in general, to props, 
because the latter applies only to one of 
them. 

The greater props, or fulcra of vegetables, 
are the roots, trunks, and branches. 

_ To the lesser are referred, 

1. The petiolus, or petiole, which is the ful- 
crum of the leaf. : 

2. Cirrus, the tendril.. See Cirrus. 

3. The stolo, or sucker; a filament, or 
under-ground bud, protruded from the root, 
and sending off radicles into the ‘earth, 
pushes up a stem resembling the parent 
plant; as in the strawberry, and Syringa 
vulgaris. 

4. Sarmentum, the runner, which gives 
off from the stem, and radicates on that 
which is nearest to it; as does the Hedera 
helix, or ivy. 

The fulcra of a flower are 
scape, and receptacle. 

FULI'GO. (Quasi fumiligo; from 
fumus, smoke.) Araxos ; Asoper ; Asuoli. 
Soot. Wood-soot, fuligo ligni, or the con- 
densed smoke from burning wood, has a 
pungent, bitter, and nauseous taste, and is 
resolved by chemical analysis into a volatile 
alkaline salt, an empyreumatic oil, a fixed 


the peduncle, 
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alkali, and an insipid earth. The tincture 
prepared from this substance, tinctura fuli- 
ginis, is recommended as a powerful anti- 
spasmodic in hysterical affections. 

FULLERS’ EARTH. An earth found 
in large beds in Buckinghamshire and 
Surrey, composed of silica, alumine, mag- 
nesia, lime, muriate of soda, a trace of 
potassa, and oxide of iron. See Earth, 
Fuller’ s. 

FULMINA/TION. Fulminatio. De- 
tonation. A quick and lively explosion of 
bodies, such as takes place with fulminating 
gold, fulminating powder, and in the com- 
bustion of a mixture of inflammable gas and 
vital air. 

FUMA’RIA. (From fumus, smoke, 
from its juice, when dropped into the eye, 
producing the same sensations as smoke.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Diudelphia; Or- 
der, Decandria.. Fumitory. 

2. The pharmacopceial name.of the com- 
mon fumitory. See Fumaria officinalis. 

Fumaria sutnosa. Aristolochia fabacea. 
The root of this plant, Fumaria — caule 
simplici, bracteis longitudine florum, of Lin- 
nus, was formerly given to. restore sup- 
pressed menses, and as an anthelmintic. 

» Fomaria orricinatis. — The systematic 


“name of the fumitory. Fumaria; Fumus 


terre ; Capnos; Herba melancholifuga. The 
leaves of this indigenous plant, Fumaria — 
pericarptis monospermis racemosis, caule dif- 
Juso, of Linnzus, are directed for medicinal 
use by the Edinburgh college; they are 
extremely succulent, and have no remark- 
able smell, but a bitter, somewhat saline 
taste. The infusion of the dried leaves, or 
the expressed juice of the fresh plant, is 
esteemed for its property of clearing the skin 
of many disorders of the leprous kind. 
FUMIGA/TION. (Fumigatio; from 
Jumus, smoke.) The application of fumes, 
to destroy contagious miasmata or effluvia. 
The most efficacious substance for this pur- 
pose is chlorine; next to it the vapour of 


“nitric acid ; and, lastly, that of the muriatic. 


The fumes of heated vinegar, burning sul- 
phur, or the smoke of exploded gunpowder, 
deserve little confidence as antiloimics. The 
air of dissecting rooms should be. nightly 
fumigated with chlorine, whereby their at- 
mosphere would be more wholesome and 
agreeable during the day. 
FUMITORY. See Fumaria. 
FUMUS. Smoke. 


Fumus atpus. Mercury. 


Fumus cirrinus. Sulphur. 
Fumus purtex. Sulphur and mercury. 
Fumus ruzens. Orpiment, 


FUNCTION. | See 4etion. 

FUNGI. (The plural of fungus.) An 
order of the class Cryptogamia of Linnzus’ 
system. They cannot probably be said to 
have any herbage; their substance is fleshy : 
their parts of fructification are in form of very 
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small capsules buried: in their fleshy sib- 
stance. These seminiferous capsules are on 
the surface, or in plates, and are called 
lamelle, or'gills, pores, or prickles, and they 
burst, as in the algae, 

_ A fungus or mushroom affords the follow- 
ing parts, 

1. Pilews, the hat, which is the round 
upper part, or head. 

2. The Umbo, the knob, or boss, or more 
prominent part in the centre of the hat, 

3. Lamelle, the gills, or membraneous 
parts on the under side. These are peculiar 
to the Agarici. 

4. The pores, or small punctures on the 
under surface, observed only in the genus 
Boletus. 

5. Echini, or Aculci, elevated points on 
the upper surface of the pileus, noticed in 
the genus Hydra only. 

6. Verruce, warts, observed on the in- 
ferior surface. 

7. Stipes, the stem supporting the hat. 

8. Volva, the wrapper, or covering, of a 
membraneous texture, surrounding the stem, 
and concealing the parts of fructification, 
and in due time bursting’ all around, 
forming a ring upon the stalk; as in 
Agaricus campestris. _Linnzus also uses 
this term for the more fleshy external cover- 
ing of some other fungi, which ds scarcely 
raised out of the ground, and enfolds the 
whole plant when young. 

9. Annulus, the ring, or slender mem- 
brane surrounding the stem. 

‘Lhe varieties of the pileus, or hat, are, 

1. Planus, flat, 

2. Converus ; as in Boletus bovinus. 

3. Concavus ; as in Octospora. 

4. Umbonatus,, umbo or nayel-like; as 
in Agaricus conspurcatus. 

5. Campanulatus ; as in Agaricus fimi- 
tarius. 

6. Viscidus, viscid. * 

7. Dimidiatus, half round; as. in Agari- 
cus niveus. 

8. Squamosus, covered with coloured 
scales ; as in Agaricus procerus. 3 

9. Squarrosus, having stiff elevated scales ; 
as in Agaricus conspurcatus. 

The varieties of the lamelle are, 

1. Equal; asin Agaricus crinitus. 

2. Unequal. 

3. Branched, when several run into one ; 
as In Merulius cantharellus. 

4, Decurrent, proceeding down the stem. 

5. Venous, so small that they appear like 
elevated veins. . 

|G. Dimidiate, half round; asin Axzaricus 
MUSCATLUS» 

7. Labyrinth-like ; asin Agaricus quercinus. 

The varieties of the volva are, 

1. Simple. 

2. Double. 

3: Stellaie, cut several times; as in Ly- 
copodium stellatum. 

_ The varieties of the annulus are, 


“tive of funis, a cord.) 
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1. rect, loose above, and fixed below ; as 
in Agaricus conspurcatus. 

2. Inverse, fixed above, free, and bell- 
like below ; as in Agaricus Mappa. 

3. Sessile, fixed only laterally. 

4. Mobile; as in Agaricus antiquatus. 

5. Persistent, remaining after the perfect 
formation of the plant. 

6. Evanescent, disappearing after the com- 
plete evolution of the fungus. * 

7. Arachnoid, resembling a slender white 
web. 

The varieties of the stipes or stem. 

1. Annilate, having a ring. 

2. Naked, without any. 

3. Squamose, scaly. 

4. Bulbous ; as in Agaricus separatus. 

5. Filiform ; as in Agaricus crinitus. 

FUNGIC ACID. ~Acidum fungicum. 
The expressed juice of the boletus juglandis, 
boletus pseudo-igniarius,” the phallus impi- 
dicus, merulius cantharellus, or the peziza 
nigra, being boiled to coagulate the albu- 
men, then filtered, evaporated to the con- 
sistence of an extract, and acted on by pure 
alkohol, leaves a substance which is called 
Fungic acid. 

It is a colourless, uncrystallisable, and 
deliquescent mass, of. a very sour taste. 
The fungates of potassa and soda are un- 
crystailisable; that of ammonia forms re- 
gular six-sided prisms; that of lime is 
moderately soluble, and is not affected by the 
air; that of barytes is soluble in fifteen times 
its weight of water, and crystallises with 
difficulty ; that of magnesia appears in 
soluble granular crystals. ‘This acid pre- 
cipitates, from the acetate of lead a white 
flocculent fungate, which is soluble in dis.- 
tilled vinegar. When insolated, it does not 
affect solution of nitrate of silver; but the 
fungates decompose this salt. 

FUNGIN. The fleshy part of mush. 
rooms deprived by alkohol and water of every 
thing soluble. 

FUNGUS. 1. Proud-flesh. A term 
in surgery to express any luxuriant form- 
ation of flesh on an ulcer. 

2.In morbid anatomy it is applied to a dis- 
ease of the structure of a part which enlarges, 
is soft, and excrescential. . 

3. The name of an order of plants in the 
Linnzan system, belonging to the Crypto- 
gamia class, 

Funeus ua&Maroprs. Seé Hematoma. 

Founcus 1entartus. See Boletus igniarius. 

Funeus taricis. See Boletus laricis. 

Funeus mevirensis. See Cynomorium. | 

Funeus rosaceus. See Bedeguar. 

Funeus sauicis. The willow fungus. 

See Boletus suaveolens. 
Founcus sameucinus. See Pesizaauricula. 
Funeus vinosus. The dark cobweb-like 
fungus, which vegetates in dry cellars, where 
wine, ale, and the like are kept. 
FUNICULUS. § (Funiculus; diminu- 
A little cord. _ 
Mm 
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Funicunus umetticais. See Umbilical cord. 

The funiculus of a seed is a little filament 
by which the immature seed adheres to the 
receptacle, seen in’ Piswm sativum, and Lu- 
naria annua. 

FU’NIS. A-rope or cord. 

Funis umpiiicatis. See Umbilical cord. 

FUNNEL-SHAPED. See Infundi- 
buliformis. 

FURCA. _A fork or species of armature 
of plants. See Aculeus. 

Forcr/Lta INFERIOR. 
cartilage: 

Fu'rcuta. . The claviele. 

FU’RFUR. 1. Bran. 

2. A disease of the skin, in which the 
cuticle keeps falling off in small scales like 
bran. 

FURFURA/CEOUS.  (Furfuraceus ; 
from furfur, bran.) A term applied to the 
bran-like sediment occasionally deposited in 
the urine. 

FURNA CE. Furnus. The furnaces 
employed in: chemical operations. are of 
three kinds :. 

1. The evaporatory furnace, which has re- 
ceived its name from its use; it is employed 
to reduce substances into vapour by means 
of heat, in order to separate the more fixed 
principles from those which are more volatile. 

2. The reverberatory furnace, which name 
_ it has received from its construction, the 

' flame being prevented from rising ; it is ap- 
propriated to distillation. 

8. The forge furnace, in which the cur- 
rent of air is determined by bellows. 


FUROR. Fury, rage. 


The ensiform 


before it suppurates. ) 
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Furor urerinus. (From furo, to be’ 
mad, and uterus, the womb.) See Nympho- 
mania. 

FURUNCULUS. (From furo, to rage: 
so named from its heat and inflammation 
Dothein of Paracel- 
sus. Chiadus; Chioli. A boil. . An in- 
flammation of a subcutaneous gland, known 
by an inflammatory tumour that does not 
exceed the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

Fusible metal. A combination of three 
parts of lead with two of tin, and five of 
bismuth. It melts at 197° Fahr. 

FUSIBILITY. The property by whicli 
metals and. minerals assume the fluid state. 

FUSIFORMIS.  Fusiform. — Spindle- 
shaped or tapering. Applied to parts of 
plants, as roots, &c. which penetrate perpen- 
dicularly into the earth ; as the carrot, pars- 
nep, radish, &c. 

FUSION. (fusio ; from fundo, tc pour 
out.) A chemical process, by which bodies 
are made to pass from the solid to the fluid 
state, in consequence of the application of 
heat. The chief objects susceptible of this 
operation. are salts, sulphur, and metals. 
Salts are liable to two kinds of fusion; the 
one, which is peculiar to saline matters, is 
owing to water contained in them, and is 
called aqueous fusion ; the other, which arises 
from the heat alone, is known by the name 
of igneous fusion. 

FUSUS. (From fundo, to pour out.) 
Poured out. Applied by Dr. Good to a 
species. of purging diarrhea fusa in which 
the feeces are loose, copious, and of a bright. 
yellow colour. 
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Cisuihen oLEuM. See Petroleum rubrum. 

Gazsrrea. A fatty kind of myrrh, men- 
tioned by Dioscorides. 

GADOLINITE. <A hard black colour- 
ed semitransparent mineral from Sweden, 
composed of silica, yttria, oxide of cerum, 
and oxide of iron. 

GADUS. The name of a genus of 
fishes, of the jugular tribe. The following 
species are brought to the European mar- 
kets for the use of the table. 

-Gavus ciuiaris. The Baltic torsk. The 
Icelanders prepare it by salting and drying, 
‘when it becoms an article of commerce, 
under the name of Tetteling. Its flesh is 
white, tender, and well flavoured. 

. Gapusmoruuva. The cod-fish. This well- 
known fish in cur markets, abounds in the 
northern seas. Its flesh is white, tender, 
and delicious. When salted it is also well- 
flavoured, and in general esteem. 


Gapus @etrrinus. The haddock. Ar 
inhabitant of the northern seas of Europe. 
The larger ones are much esteemed during 
the winter; the smaller ones for summer 
use. They are of easy digestion. Salted 
and dried they are eaten at breakfast as a 
delicacy. 

Gapus minutus. Very small, never ex- 
ceeding six or seven inches in length. It is 
found in the Mediterranean in great abun- 
dance, where it is called a capelau or officier. 

Gapus Meriancus. The whiting. A 
delicate white fish in great abundance in the 
Irish seas, and German .ocean. 

Gapus votiacius: “The whiting pollack, 
found on the rocky coasts of Britain, and 
other parts of Europe, and is in great esteem: 
for the table. 

Gapus Carsonarius The coal-fish. Very 
abundant on the rocky coasts of the northern 
parts of this island, about the Orkneys, and 
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the coast of Yorkshire, wliere they become 
two and three feet long, and constitute the 
chief support of the poor. . 

Gapus Mertuccius. The hake. A na- 
tive of the North and Mediterranean Seas, 
not much eaten, except by the poor when 
dried, when it is called poor John or stock- 
fish. 

Gapvus Motva. The ling. This grows 
to the length of five or six feet. It is not so 
good as the morhua, when fresh; but dried 
and salted is much esteemed, and is the com- 
mon food of the poor in Cornwall, where 
it is prepared for exportation. 

Gapus tora. The burbot. The flesh 
of this is considered delicious and of easy 
digestion. 

Gapus Brosme. The torsk. This swarms 
in the seas about the Shetland islands, and 
forms a considerable article of commerce, 
either dried, or salted, or packed in barrels. 

GALA’CTIA. (From yaaa, lac, milk ; 
or yarkaktwos, lacteus, milky.) Galactirrhea. 
1. An ‘excess or overflowing of the milk. 

2. The name of a genus of diseases, 
Class, Genetica ; Order, Cenotica, of Good’s 
Nosology. .Mislactation. It eomprehends 
five species: viz. Galactia prematura; de- 

Jjectura ; depravata ; errotica ; virorum. 


Gazactina. (From yada, milk.) Ali- 
ment prepared of milk. 
GALACTIRRHG/’A. (From yaaa, 


milk and pew, to flow.) See Galactia. 

Gaxacto’pes. (From yada, milk.) In 
‘Hippocrates it signifies both milk-warm and 
a milky colour. 

GALACTO/PHORUS. (From yaaa, 
milk, and pepw, to bring or carry.) 1. That 
which has the property of increasing the se- 
cretion of the milk. 

2. The excretory ducts of the glands of 
the breasts of women, which terminate in 
the papilla, or nipple, are so called, because 
they bring the milk to the nipple. 

GALACTOPOIE/TIC. (Galactopoieti- 
cus ; from yada, milk, and. zraew, to make.) 
Milk making, the faculty of making milk : 
applied to particular foods, plants, &c. 

GALACTOPO’SIA. (From yaaa, 
milk, and www, to drink.) | The-method of 
curing diseases by a milk diet. 

GALA’NGA. (Perhaps its Indian 
name.) See Maranta and Kempferia. 

Gatanca mason. See Kempferia ga- 
langa. 

GaLanca minor. See Maranta Galanga. 

GALANGAL. See Maranta Galanga. 

Galangal, English. See Cyperas longus, 

GALBANUM. (Frem chalbanah, Heb.) 
See Bubon galbanum. 

_ Ga’tzrum. A medical bracelet worn by 
the Romans. sil) 
. GA’LBULUS. (The name of the nut, 
or little round ball of the cypress-tree. ) 
Gertner applies this term, the classical name 
of the cypress fruit, which is a true strobilus, 
to a globular spurious berry with three or 
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more seeds formed by the coalescing of a 
few scales, of a fertile catkin become ‘suc- 
culent, which happens in the Juniper. — 
Smith. 

| Garzutus. (From galbus, yellow.) When 
the skin of the body is naturally yellow. 

GA'LDA. A gum-resin, mentioned by 
old writers, but totally forgot in ,the present 
day, and not to be obtained. Externally, 
itis of a brown colour, but white within, of 
a hard lamellated structure, and smells and 
tastes somewhat like elemi. When burnt it 
gives out an agreeable odour. _—_It was for- 
merly used as a warm stimulating medicine, 
and applied in plasters as a strengthener. 

GA'LEA. (From yad7y, a cat, of the 
skin of which it was formerly made.) A 
helmet. 1. In anatomy, the amnios is so 
called, because it surrounds the foetus like a 
helmef. 

2. In surgery ; a bandage for the head. 

3. A species of headache is so called, 
when it surrounds the head like a helmet. 

4. In botany it is applied to upper arched 
lip of ringent and personate corols. See €o- 
rolla. 

GALEANTHRO’PIA. (This term 
seems to be from ‘yaAy, a cat, and av@pwios, 
aman.) It is a species of madness, in which 
a person imagines himself to be a cat, and 
imitates its manners. 

GA’LEGA. (Frem yada, milk: so 
named because it increases the milk of an- 
imals which eat it.) 1.The namie of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Diadelphia ; Order, Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Ruta 
capraria. See Galega officinalis. 

GALEGA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the goatsrue. Galega.. Ruta ca- 
‘praria. From the little smell and taste of 
this plant, Galega leguminibus strictis, erectis ; 

‘ foliolis lanceolatis, striatis, nudis, of Lin- 
neus, it may be supposed to possess little 
virtues. In Italy, the leaves are eaten 
amongst salads, 

GaLEG &. A species of senna from the 
East Indies. The cassia tora of Linnzus. 

GALE’NA. (From ade, to shine.) 
The name of an ore formed by the combin- 
ation of lead with sulphur. A native sul- 
phuret of lead ore. 

GALE’NIC. That practice of medicine 
which conforms to the. rules of Galen, and 
runs much upon multiplying herbs and 
roots in the same composition, was long call- 
ed Galenical medicine, after the manner of 
Galen. It is opposed to chemical: medicine, 
which, by the force of fire, anda great deal 
of art, fetches-out the virtues of bodies, chiefly 
‘mineral, into a small compass. : 

Gate nium. (From yaayyn; galena,) A 
eataplasm ; in the composition of which 
was the galena. In Paulus Agineta it is 
considered as anodyne. ~ i 

GALENUS. Cravupivus, was born at 
Pergamus, in Asia Minor, in 131, His 
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father, Nicon, having instructed him in 
the rudiments of knowledge, sent him to 
attend the best schools of philosophy. Galen 
soon displayed his judgment by selecting 
what appeared most rational from the dif- 
ferent sects; but he totally rejected the 
Epicurean system, which was then in fa- 
shion. About the age of 17, he began his 
attachment to the science of medicine, over 
which he was destined to preside for many 
centuries with oracular authority. During 
his youth, he travelled much, that he might 
converse with the most. intelligent physicians 
of the age, and inform himself concerning 
the drugs brought from other countries, He 
resided several years at Alexandria, which 
was then the great resort of men of science, 
and the best school of medicine in the world 
At theage of 28, returning to his native 
place, he met with distinguished success in 
practice ; but four years after he attempted 
to establish himself at Rome. Here he en- 
countered much opposition from his profes- 
sional brethren, who stigmatized him as a 
theorist, and even as a dealer in magic ; and 
though he gained the esteem of several men 
of learning and rank, yet wanting temper 
and experience sufficient to maintain a suc- 
cessful contest with a numerous and popular 
party, he was obliged to return to Pergamus 
within five years, under the pretence of 
avoiding the plague, which then raged at 
Rome. He was however soon after sent for 
to attend the emperors Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus, of whom the latter died ; and 
the former conceived so high an opinion of 
Galen, that subsequently during his German 
expedition, he committed his two sons to the 
care of that physician. These.princes were 
seized with fevers, in which Galen having 
prognosticated a favourable issue, contrary 
to the opinion of all his colleagues, and 
having accordingly restored them to health, 
he attained an eminence of reputation, which 
enabled him to defy the power, and finally, 
to ruin the credit, of his former opponents. 
It is not certain whether he continued at 
Rome till his death, nor at what precise 
period this occured; but Fabricius asserts 
that he attained the age of 70, which cor- 
responds to the 7th year of Severus; and 
his writings appear to indicate, that he was 
still in that city in the early part of this em- 
peror’s reign. The greatest part of Galen’s 
life was spent in the zealous pursuit of 
knowledge, and especially of every thing 
which might have the least connection with 
_ medicine ; and he is said to have composed 
about 750 different essays on such subjects. 
He appears however to have been too much 
elated with the consciousness of his superior 
endowments, and to have behaved rather 
«contemptuously towards his brethren ; which 
may have inflamed their opposition to him. 
The chief object in his writing appears to be 
to illustrate those of Hippocrates, which 
he thought succeeding physicians had mis- 
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understood or misrepresented y in this he 
has displayed great acuteness and learning, 
though he has not much increased the stock 
of practical information. His example too had 
the unfortunate effect of introducing a taste 
for minute distinctions and abstract specula- 
tions ; while the diligent ‘observation of na- 
ture, which distinguished the father of me- 
dicine, fell into neglect. We must therefore 
regret that the splendour of Galen’s talents 
so completely dazzled his successors, that, 
until about the middle of the 17th century, 
his opinion bore almost undivided sway. 
Numerous editions of his works, in the ori- 
ginal Greek, or translated into Latin, have 
been printed in modern times. 
GALEO’BDOLON. {| (From ‘aden, 
felis, and Bdodos, crepitus.) See Galeopsis. 
GALEO’PSIS. (From kados, good, 
and oyts, vision: so called because it was 
thought good for the sight, or from yaAn, a 
cat, and os, aspect; the flowers gaping 


like the open mouth of that animal.) Ga= 
leobdolon. See Lamium album. 
GALERI'CULUM APONEUROTICUM. A name 


in old writings for the tendinous expansion 
which lies over the pericranium. 

Galipot. See Barras. 

GA’/LIUM. (From yaaa, milk; some 
species having the property of coagulating 
milk.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system, Class, Yetrandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. ‘ 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb 
cheese-rennet, or ladies’ bedstraw. See Ga- 
lium verum. a 

g. A name for madder. 

Gatium atsum. The greater ladies” 
bedstraw. See Galium mollugo. 

GaLiuM apPaRINE. The systematic name 
of the goose-grass, and cleaver’s bees. 
Cleavers ; Goose-share ; Hayriff. Aparine ; 
Philanthropus ; Ampelocarpus ; Omphalocar- 
pus; Ixus; Asparine; Asperula. This. 
plant is common in our hedges and ditches: 
Galium — foliis octonis lanceolatis carinatis 
scabris retrorsum aculeatis, geniculis venosis, 
Fructu hispido, of Linnzus. ‘The expressed 
juice has been given with advantage as an 
aperient and diuretic in incipient dropsies +. 
but the character in which it has of late 
been chiefly noticed, is that of a remedy 
against cancer. A tea cup-full, internally, 
gradually increased to half a pint, two or 
three times a day, and the herb applied, in 
cataplasm, externally, has been said to cure 
cancers. Such beneficial results are not 
confirmed by the experience of others. 

Gatium moitiuco. The systematic name 
of the greater ladies’ bedstraw. Galiwm al- 
bum. Galium—foliis octonis, ovato-lineari= 
bus, subserratis, patentissimis, mucronatis > 
caule flaccido, ramis patentibus of Linnzus. 
This herb, with its flowers, is used medi» 
cinally. Five ounces, or more of the ex- 
pressed juice, ‘taken every evening upon att 
empty stomach, is said to cure epilepsy. 
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Gatium verum. The systematic name 
“of the true ladies’ bed-straw, or cheese-ren- 
net. Galiwm of the pharmacopeias. The 
tops of this plant, Galium — foltis octonis, 
linearibus, sulcatis ; ramis floriferis, brevibus, 
of Linnzeus, were Jong used as an efficacious 
medicine in the cure of epilepsy; but, in the 
Practice of the present day, they are aban- 
doned. Indeed, from the sensible qualities 
of the plant, little can be expected. The 
leaves and flowers possess the property of 
eurdling milk ; it is on that account styled 
cheese-rennet. 

GALL. See Bile. 

GALL SICKNESS. (See Febris remit- 
tens.) A popular name for the remitting fever 
occasioned by marsh miasmata, in the Ne- 
therlands, and which proved so fatal to 
thousands of the English soldiers after the 
capture of Walcheren in the year 1809. 
Dr. Lind informs us, that at Middleburg, 
the capital of Walcheren, a sickness gene- 
rally reigns towards the latter end of 
August or the beginning of September, 
which is always most violent after hot 
summers. It commences after the rains 
which fall in the end of July; the sooner 
it begins the longer it continues, and it 
is only checked by the coldness of the wea- 
ther. Towards the end of August and the 
beginning of September, it is a continual 
burning fever, attended with a vomiting of 
bile, which is the gall sickness. This fever, 
after continuing three or four days, inter- 
mits and assumes the form of a double ter- 
tian ; leaving the patient in a fortnight or 
perhaps sooner. Strangers, that have been 
accustomed to breathe a dry, pure air, do 
not recover so quickly. Foreigners in in- 
digent circumstances, such as the Scots and 
German soldiers, who were garrisoned in the 
adjacent places, were apt, after those fevers, 
to have a swelling in the legs, and a dropsy ; 
of which many died. 

These diseases are the same with the 
double tertians common within the tropics. 
Such as are seized with the gall sickness, 
have at first some flushes of heat over the 
body, a loss of appetite, a white, foul tongue, 
a yellow tinge in the eyes, and a pale 
colour of the lips. Such as live well, 
drink wine, and have warm clothes and 
a good lodging, do not suffer so much 
‘during the sickly season as the poor people ; 
however, these diseases are not infectious, 
and seldom prove mortal to the natives. 

Sir John Pringle observes, that the pre- 
vailing epidemic of autumn, in all marshy 
countries, is a fever of an intermitting na- 
ture, commonly of a tertian form, but of a 
bad kind; which, in the dampest places and 
worst seasons, appears as a double tertian, 
a remitting, or even an ardent fever. But, 
however these may vary in their appearance, 
according to the constitution of the patient 
and other circumstances, they are all of a 
similar nature, For though, in the begin- 
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ning of the epidemic, when the heat, or 
‘rather the putrefaction in the air, is the 
greatest, they assume a continued or a re- 
mitting form; yet, by the end of autumn, 
they usually terminate in regular intermit- 
tents. 

But, although, in the gall sickness, theré 
is both a redundance and a depravation of 
the bile, still the disease cannot, with jus- 
tice, be said to originate wholly from that 
cause. It is certain, however, that the dis- 
ease may be continued, and the symptoms 
aggravated by an increased. secretion and 
putrefaction of the bile, occasioned by the 
fever. In proportion to the coolness of the 
season, or the height and dryness of the 
ground, this diseaseis milder, remits and in- 
termits more freely, and removes further 
from the nature of a continued fever. The 
higher ranks of people in general are the 
least liable to the diseases of the marshes ; 
for such countries require dry houses, apart- 
ments raised above the ground, moderate 
exercise, without labour, in the sun, or even- 
ing damps'; a just quantity of fermented 
liquors, plenty of vegetables and fresh meats. 
Without such helps, not only strangers but 
the natives themselves are sickly, especially 
after hot and close summers. The hardiest 
constitutions are very little excepted more 
than others; and hence the British in the 
Netherlands have always been subject to 
this fever. 

By this disease, the British troops. were 
harrassed throughout the war, from 1748 to 
1747. It appeared in the month of August, 
1743: the paroxysms came on in the even- 
ing, with great heat, thirst, a violent head- 
ache, and often a delirium. These symp- 
toms lasted most of the night, but abated in 
the morning, with an imperfect sweat ; some- 
times with an hemorrhage of the nose, or 
looseness. The stomach, from the begin- 
ning, was disordered with a nausea and 
sense of oppression ; frequently with a bili- 
ous and offensive vomiting. If evacu- 
ations were either neglected or too sparingly 
used, the patient fell into a continued fever,. 
and sometimes grew yellow, as in jaundice. 
When the season was further advanced, 
this fever was attended with a cough, rheu- 
matic pains, and sizy blood. The officers, 
being better accommodated than the com- 
mon men, and the cavalry, who had cloaks. 
to keep them warm, were not so subject to 
it; and others, who belonged to the army, 
but lay in quarters, were least of all affected ; 
and the less in proportion to their being ex- 
posed to heats, night damps, and the other 
fatigues of the service. In this manner did. 
the remitting fever infest the army for the 
remaining years.of the war: and that exactly 
in proportion to their distance from the 
marshy places, of which we have several 
notable instances in Pringle’s observations. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Vesicula fellis. 
An oblong membraneous receptacle, situated 
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under the liver, to which it is attached in 
the right hypochondrium. It is composed 
of three membranes, a common, fibrous, 
and villous. Its use is to retain the bile 
which regurgitates from the hepatie duct, 
there to become thicker, more acrid, and 
bitter, and to send it through the cystic 
duct, which proceeds-from its neck into the 
ductus communis choledochus, to be sent on 
to the duodenum. 

GALL-STONE. Calculus biliosus. Bili- 
ary concretion. Hard concrete bodies, 
formed in the gall-bladder of animals. Of 
these there are four different kinds. 

1. The first has a white colour, and when 
broken presents crystalline plates, or stria, 

. brilliant and white like mica, and having a 
soft, greasy feel. Sometimes its coiour is 
yellow or greenish; and it has constantly a 
nucleus of inspissated bile. Its sp. gravity 
is inferior to that of water: Gren found the 
specific gravity of one 0.803. When ex- 
posed to a heat considerably greater than 
that of boiling water, this crystallised cal- 
culus softens and melts, and crystallises 
again when the temperature is lowered. It 
is altogether insoluble in water; but hot 
alkohol dissolves it with facility.. Alkohol, 
of the temperature of 1679, dissolves one- 
twentieth of its weight of this substance ; but 
alkohol at the temperature of 60°, scarcely 
dissolves any ofit. As the'alkohol cools, the 
matter is deposited in brilliant plates, resem- 
bling talc or.boracic acid. It is soluble in 
oil of turpentine. When melted it has the 
appearance of oil, and exhales the smell of 
melted wax ; when suddenly heated, it eva- 
porates altogether in a thick smoke. It is 
soluble in pure alkalies, and the solution has 
all the properties of asoap. Nitric acid also 
dissolves it; but it is precipitated unaltered 
by water. 

This matter, which is evidently the same 
with the crystals Cadet obtained from bile, 
and which he considered as analogous to 
sugar of milk has a strong resemblance to 
spermaceti. Like that substance, it is of an 
oily nature, and inflammable ; but it differs 
from it in a variety of particulars. Since it 


is contained in bile, it is not difficult to see 


how it may crystallise in the gall-bladder if 
it happen to be more abundant than usual ; 
and the consequence must be a gall-stone of 
this species. Fourcroy found a quantity of 


the same substance in the dried human liver. . 


He called it adipocere. 

2. The second species of biliary calculus 
is of a round or polygonal shape, often of a 
grey colour externally, and brown within. 
It is formed of concentric layers of a matter, 
which seems to be inspissated bile; and 
there is usually a nucleus of the white crys- 
taliine matter at the centre. For the most 
part, there are many of this species of calcu- 
lus in the gall-bladder together ; indeed it is 
frequently filled with them. The calculi be- 
donging to this species are often light> and 
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friable, and of a brownish-red colour. The 
gall-stones of oxen, used by painters, belong 
to this species. These are also adipocere.: 

3. The third species of calculi are most 
numerous of all. Their colour is often deep 
brown or green; and when broken, a num- 
ber of crystals of the substance resembling 
spermaceti are observable, mixed with inspis- 
sated bile. The calculi belonging to these 
three species are soluble in alkalies, in seap 
ley, in alkohol, and in oils. 

4. Concerning the fourth species of gall- 
stone, very little is known with accuracy. 
Dr. Saunders tells us, that he has met with 
some gall-stones insoluble both in alkohol 
and oil of turpentine; some of which do 
not flame, but become red, and consume to 
ashes like charcoal. Haller quotes several 
examples of similar calculi. | Gall-stones 
often occur in the inferior animals, parti- 
cularly in cows and hogs; but the biliary 
concretions of these animals have not hitherto 
been examined with much attention. 

Gall-stones often lie quiet ; so that until 
dissection after death, some are never known 
to exist ; but when they are prevented from 
passing ‘through the gall-ducts, they ob- 
struct the passage of the bile into the intes- 
tines, and produce also many inconvenient 
symptoms, particularly the jaundice. 

The diagnostics of this disorder are gene- 
rally very obscure and uncertain: for other 
causes produce the same kind of symptoms 
as those which occur in this disease. The 
usual symptoms are a loss of appetite, a 
sense of fulness in the stomach, sickness, and 
vomiting, languor, inactivity, sleepiness ; 
and, if the obstruction continues for a time, 
there is wasting of the flesh; yellowness of 
the eyes, skin, and urine; whitish stools; a 
pain in the pit of the stomach; whilst the 
pulse remains in its natural state. The pain 
excited by an obstruction of the gall-ducts, 
in consequence of gall-stones passing through 
them, and tLis not affecting the pulse, is 
considered as the leading pathognomonic 
symptom. ‘This pain, in some, is extremely 
acute, in others there is only a slight uneasi- 
ness felt about the region of the liver; but 
its particular seat is the gall-duct, just where 
it enters the duodenum. In some patients. 
there is no yellowness of the skin ; in others 
it exists for several months. There is no 
disease more painful than this, In some in- 
stances; it is as frequent as any other affee- 
tion of the liver; it admits of much relief. 
from medicine, and is not immediately dan- 
gerous to the patient. See Icterus. 

GA'LLA.. (From Gallus, a river. in 
Bithynia.) A gall. See Quercus cerris. 

Gatia TuRcIcA. See Quercus cerriss | 

GALLIC ACID. <Acidum gallicum. 
An acid found in vegetable substances pos- 
sessing astringent properties, but most 
abundantly in the excrescences termed galls, . 
whence it derives its name. It may be 
obtained by macerating galls‘in water, filters, 
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img, and suffering the liquor to stand exposed 
to the air.. It will grow mouldy, be covered 
with a thick glutinous pellicle, abundance of 
glutinous flocks will fall down, and, in the 
course of two or three months, the sides of the 
vessel will appear covered with small yellow- 
isb crystals, abundance of which will likewise 
be found on the under surface of the super- 
natant pellicle. These crystals may be puri- 
fied by solution in alkohol, and evaporation 
to dryness. 

Or muriate of tin may be added to the 
infusion of galls, till no more precipitate falls 
down ; the excess of oxide of tin remaining 
in the solution, may then be precipitated by 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and the liquor 
will yield crystals of gallic acid by evapor- 
ation. ; 

A more simple process, however, is to 
boil an ounce of powdered galls in sixteen 
ounces of water to eight, and strain. Dis- 
solve two ounces of alum in water, preci- 
pitate the alumina by carbonate of potassa ; 
and after edulcorating it completely by re- 
peated ablutions, add it to the decoction, 
frequently stirring the mixture with a glass 
rod. The next day filter the mixture, wash 
the precipitate with warm water, till this 
will no longer blacken sulphate of. iron ; 
mix the washings with the filtered liquor, 
evaporate, and the gallic acid will be ob- 
tained in fine needled crystals. 

These crystals obtained in any of these 
ways, however, are contaminated with a 
small portion of extractive matter; and to 
purify them they may be placed in a glass 
capsule in a sand-heat, and sublimed into 
another capsule inverted over this, and kept 
cool. 

The gallic acid placed on a red-hot iron, 
burns with flame, and emits an aromatic 
smell, not unlike that of benzoic acid. It 
is soluble in 20 parts of cold water, and in 
three parts at a boiling heat. It is more 
soluble in alkohol, which takes up an equal 
weight if heated, and one-fourth of its 
weight cold. 

It has an acido-astringent taste, and 
reddens tincture of litmus. It does not 
attract humidity from the air. 

This acid, in its combinations with the sa- 
lifiable bases, presents some remarkable phe- 
nomena. If we pour its aqueous solution by 
slow degrees into lime, barytes, or strontites 
water, there will first be formed a greenish- 
white precipitate. As the quantity of acid is 
increased, the precipitate changes to a violet 
hue, and eventually disappears. The liquid 
has then acquired a reddish tint. Among 
the salts, those only of black oxide and red 


oxide of iron, are decomposed by the pure | 


gallic acid. It forms a blue precipitate with 
the first, and a brown with the second. But 
when this acid is united with tannin, it de- 
composes almost all the salts of the perma- 
nent metals. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes 
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and carbonizes it; and the nitric acid con- 
verts it into malic and oxalic acids. 

United with barytes, strontian, lime and 
magnesia, it forms salts of a dull yellow 
colour, which are little soluble, but more so 
if their base be in excess. With alkalies it 
forms salts that are not very soluble in 
general, 

Its most distinguishing characteristic is its 
great affinity for metallic oxides, so as, when 
combined with tannin, to take them from 
powerful acids. The more readily the me- 
tallic oxides part with their oxygen, the more 
they are alterable by the gallic acid. ‘Toa 
solution of gold, itimparts a green hue; and 
a brown precipitate is formed, which readily 
passes to the metallic state, and covers the 
solution with a shining golden pellicle. With 
nitric solution of silver, it produces a similar 
effect. Mercury it precipitates of an orange- 
yellow ; copper, brown ; bismuth, ofa lemon 
colour; lead, white; iron, black. Platina, 
zinc, tin, cobalt, and manganese, are not pre- 
cipitated by it. 

The gallic acid is of extensive use in the 
art of dyeing, as it constitutes one of the 
principal ingredients in all the shades of 
black, and is employed to fix or improve 
several other colours. It is well known as 
an ingredient in ink, 

GA’LLICUS. Belonging to the French: 
applied to the venereal disease. See Lues 
veneret. 

GALLINA’GO. (Diminutive of gallus, 
acock.) 1. The woodcock. 

2. An eminence within the prostate 
gland is called caput callinaginis, from its 
fancied resemblance to a woodcock’s head. 

Gaturrricuis. Corrupted from calli- 
trichis, or callitrichum. See Callitriche. 

Ga'tuium. See Galium. 

GA/LVANISM. A professor of ana- 
tomy, in the university of Bologna, named 
Galvani, was one day making experiments 
on electricity in his elaboratory: near the 
machine were some frogs that had been 
flayed, the limbs of which became convulsed 
every time a spark was drawn from the ap- 
paratus. Galvani, surprised at this pheno- 
menon, made it a subject of investigation, 
and discovered that metals, applied :to the 
nerves and muscles of these animals. occa- 
sioned powerful and sudden contractions, 
when disposed in a certain manner. He 
gave the name of animal electricity to this 
order of new phenomena, from the analogy 
that he considered existing between these 
effects and those produced by electricity. 

The name animal electricity has been jsu- 
perseded, notwithstanding the great analogy 
that exists between the effects of electricity 
and those of Galvanism, in favour of the 
latter term; which is not only more apph- 
cable to the generality of the phenomena, but 
likewise serves to perpetuate the memory of 


- the discoverer. 


-In order to give rise to Galvanie effects 
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in animal bodies, it is necessary to establish 
a communication between two points of one 
series of nervous and muscular organs. In 
this manner a circle is formed, one arch of 
which consists of the animal parts, rendered 
the subject of experiment, while the other 
arch is composed of excitatory instruments, 
which generally consist of several pieces, 
some placed under the animal parts called 
supporters, others destined to establish a 
communication between the latter, are called 
conductors. To form a complete Galvanic 
circle, take the thigh of a frog, deprived of 
its skin; detach the crural nerve, as far as 
the knee; put it on apiece of zinc ; put the 
muscles of the leg on a piece of silver ; then 
finish the excitatory arch, and complete the 
Galvanic circle by establishing a communi- 
cation by means of the two supporters; by 
means of iron or copper-wire, pewter or 
lead. The instant that the communicators 
touch the two supporters, a part of the ani- 
mal arch formed by the two supporters will 
be convulsed. Although this disposition of 
the animal parts, and of Galvanic instru- 
ments, be most favourable to the develop- 
ment of the phenomena, yet the composition 
of the animal and excitatory arch may be 
much varied. ‘Thus contractions are ob- 
tained, by placing the two supporters under 
the nerve, and leaving the muscle out of the 
circle, which proves that nerves essentially 
constitute the animal arch. 

It is not necessary for nerves to be entire 
in order to produce contractions. They 
take place whether the organs be tied or cut 
through, provided there exists a simple con- 
tiguity between the divided ends. This 
proves that we cannot strictly conclude what 
happens in muscular action, from that which 
takes place in Galvanic phenomena; since, 
if a nerve be tied or divided, the muscles on 
which this is distributed lose the power of 
action. 

The cuticle is an obstacle to Galvanic 
effects ; they are always feebly manifested in 
parts covered by it. When it is moist, fine, 
and delicate, the effect is not entirely inter- 
yupted. Humboldt, after having detached 
the cuticle from the posterior part of the 
neck and back, by means of twa@blisters, ap- 
plied plates of metal to the bare cutis, and, 
at the moment of establishing a communica- 
tion, he experienced sharp prickings, ac- 
companied with a sero-sanguinous dis~- 
charge. 

If a plate of zinc be placed under the 
tongue, and a flat piece of silver on its su- 
perior surface, on making them touch each 
other, an acerb taste will be perceived, ac- 
companied with a slight trembling. 

The excitatory arch may be constructed 
with three, two, or even one metal only, 

_with alloys, amalgams, or other metallic or 
mineral combinations, carbonated substances, 
&c.. It is observed that metals which are 
an general the most powerful excitors, in- 
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duce contractions so miuch the more as 
they have an extent of surface. Metals are 
all more or less excitants ; and it is observed 
that zinc, gold, silver, pewter, are of the 
highest rank ; then copper, lead, nickel, an- 


timony, &c. 


Galvanic susceptibility, like muscular ir- 
ritability, is exhausted by too long conti- 
nued exercise, and is recruited by repose. 
Immersion of nerves and muscles in alkohol 
and opiate solutions diminishes, and even de- 
stroys, this susceptibility, in the same man- 
ner, doubtless, as the immederate use of 
these substances in the living man blunts, 
and induces paralysis in muscular action. 
Immersion in oxymuriatic acid restores the 
fatigued parts, to be again acted on by the 
stimulus. Animals killed by the repeated 
discharge of an electric battery, acquire an 
increase of Galvanic susceptibility ; and this 
property subsists unchanged in animals de- 
stroyed by submersion in mercury, pure hy- 
drogen gas, azote, and ammonia ; and finally, 
it is totally annihilated in animals suffocated 
by the vapour of charcoal. 

Galvanic susceptibility is extinct in the 
muscles of animals of warm blood, in pro- 
portion as vital heat is dissipated ; sometimes 
even when life is terminated in convulsions, 
contractility cannot be put into action, al- 
though warmth be hot completely gone, as 
though the vital property were consumed by 
the convulsion, amidst which the animals 
had expired. In those of cold blood, on the 
contrary, it is more durable. The thighs of 
frogs, long after being separated from every 
thing, and even to the instant of incipient 
putrefaction, are influenced by Galvanic sti- 
muli; doubtless, because irritability, in these 
animals, is less intimately connected with 
respiration, and life more divided among 
the different organs, which have less occasion 
to act on each other for the execution of its 
phenomena. ‘The Galvanic chain does not 
produce sensible actions (that is, contrac- 
tions,) until the moment it is completed, by 
establishing a communication with the parts 
constituting it, During the time it is com- 
plete, that is, throughout the whole space 
of time that the communication remains. 
established, every thing remains tranquil ; 
neverthless, Galvanic influence is not sus- 
pended: in fact, excitability is evidently in- 
creased, or diminished, in muscles that have 
been long continued in the Galvanic chain, 
according to the difference of the reciprocal 
situation of the connecting metals. 

if silver has been applied to nerves, and 
zine to muscles, the irritability of the latter 
increases in proportion to the time they have 
remained inthe chain. By this method, the 
thighs of frogs have been revivified in some 
degree, and afterwards become sensible to 
stimuli, that before had ceased to act on 
them. By distributing the metals in an in- 
verse manner, applying zinc to nerves and 
silver to museles, an effect absolutely con- 
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trary is observed ; and the muscles that pos- 
sessed the most lively irritability when 
placed in the chain, seem to be rendered 
entirely paralytic if they remain long in this 
Situation. 

This difference evidently depends on the 
direction of the Galvanic fluid, determined 
towards the muscles or nerves, according to 
the manner in which these metals are dis- 
posed, and this is of some importance to be 
known for the application of Galvanic means 
to the cure of diseases. 

Galvanic Pile. —Volta’s apparatus is as 
follows :— 

Raise a pile, by placing a plate of zinc, 
a flat piece of wet card, and a plate of silver, 
successively ; then a second piece of zinc, 
&c. until the elevation is several feet high ; 
for the effects are greater in proportion to 
its height; then touch both extremities of 
the pile, at the same instant, with one piece 
of iron wire; at the moment of contact, a 
spark is excited from the extremities of the 
pile, and luminous points are often per- 
ceived at different heights, where the zinc 
and silver come into mutual contact. The zinc 
end of this-pile appears to be negatively elec- 
trified ; that formed by the silver, on the con- 
trary, indicates marks of positive electricity. 

If we touch both extremities of the pile, 
after having dipped our hands into water, 
or, what is better, a saline solution, a com- 
motion, followed by a disagreeable prickling 
in the fingers and elbow, is felt. 

If we place in a tube filled with water, 
and hermetically closed by two corks, the 
extremities of two wires of the same metal 
which are in contact at the other extre- 
mity, one with the summit, the other with 
the base of the pile ; these ends, even when 
separated only -by the space of a few lines, 
experience evident changes at the instant 
the extremities of the pile are touched ; the 
wire in contact with that part of the pile 
composed of silver becomes covered with 
bullz of hydrogen gas; that which touches 
the extremity formed by zinc, becomes 
oxidized, or gives off oxygen gas. Fourcroy 
attributes this phenomenon to the decompo- 
sition of water by the Galvanic fluid, which 
abandons the oxygen to the metal that 
touches the positive extremity of the pile; 
then conducts the other gas invisibly to the 
end of the other wire, there to be disengaged. 

Galvanic Trough.—This is a much more 
convenient apparatus. Plates of two metals, 
commonly zinc and copper, are fastened to- 
gether, and cemented into a wooden trough, 
so as to form a number of cells; or earthen- 
ware troughs with partitions being procured, 
the metals, connected by a slip, are suspended 
over these, so that in each cell, except at the 
ends, there is a plate of each metal; then 
a diluted acid, (usually the sulphuric, nitric, 
or muriatic, mixed with from twelve to 
twenty parts of water,) is poured into the 
trough. It is necessary that the metals be 
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placed in the same order throughout, or one 
series will counteract another. The zinc 
end becomes negative, the copper positive ; 
and the power is in proportion to the num- 
ber of the series ; and several such troughs 
may be connected together, so as to form a 
most powerful apparatus. 

From the number of experiments of Davy, 
many new and important facts have been es- 
tablished, and Galvanism has been found 
one of the most powerful agents in chemis- 
try: by its influence, platina wire has been 
melted; gold, silver, copper, and most of 
the metals, have easily been burnt ; the fixed 
alkalies, and many of the earths have been 
made to appear as consisting of a metallic 
base, and oxygen; compound substances, 
which were before extremely difficult to de- 
compose, are now, by the aid of Galvanism, 
easily resolved into their constituents. 

The galvanic influence has been considered 
by some practitioners as likely to increase 
the nervous influence in paralyzed and de- 
bilitated states of the muscular system, and 
many ingenious ways of applying it have 
been resorted to; but it does not seem to have 
been useful. Dr. Ure’s observations and 
experiments on this subject and on galvan- 
ism are highly interesting. The following 
account of them is extracted from his 
Chemical Dictionary. “ Many experiments,” 
he observes, ‘‘ have been performed, in this 
country. and abroad, on the bodies of 
criminals, soon after their execution. Vas- 
sali, Julio, and Rossi, made an ample set, on 
several bodies decapitated at Turin. They 
paid particular attention to the effect of gal- 
vanic electricity on the heart, and other in- 
voluntary muscles: a subject of much 
previous controversy. Volta asserted, that 
these muscles are not at all sensible to this 
electric power. Fowler maintained, that 
they were affected ; but with difficulty and in 
a slight degree, » This opinion was confirm- 
ed by Vassali ; who further showed, that the 
muscles of the stomach, and intestines, might 
thus also be excited. Aldini, on the con- 


trary, declared, that he could not affect the 


heart by his most powerful galvanic ar- 
rangements.”’ 

Most of the above experiments were how- 
ever made, either without a voltaic battery, 
or with piles, feeble in comparison with 
those now employed. Those indeed per- 
formed on the body of a criminal, at New- 
gate, in which the limbs were violently agi- 
tated ; the eyes opened and shut ; the mouth 
and jaws worked about, and the whole face 
thrown into frightful convulsions, were made 
by Aldini, with, I believe, a considerable 


series of voltaic plates. 


A circumstance of the first moment, in my 
opinion, has been too much overlooked in ex- 
periments of this kind,—that a muscular mass 
through which the galvanic energy is di- 
rectly transmitted, exhibits very weak con- 
tractile movements, in comparison with those 
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which can be excited by passing the influ- 
ence along the principal nerve of the muscle. 
Jnattention to this important distinction, 
I conceive to be the principal source of the 
slender effects hitherto produced in such ex- 
periments on the heart, and other muscles, 
independent of the will. It ought also to 
be observed, that too little distinction has 
been made between the positive and negative 
poles of the battery ; though there are goodrea- 
sons for supposing ,that their powers on mus- 
cular contraction are by‘no means the same. 

According to Ritter, the electricity of the 
positive pole augments, while the negative 
diminishes the actions of life. Tumefaction 
of parts is produced by the former; depres- 
sion by the latter. The pulse of the hand, 
he says, held a few minutes in contact with 
the positive pole, is strengthened ; that of the 
one in contact with the negative is enfeebled : 
the former is accompanied with a sense of 
heat; the latter with a feeling of coldness. 
Objects appear to a positively electrified eye, 
larger, brighter, and red ; while to one nega- 
tively electrified, they seem smaller, less dis- 
tinct, and bluish, — colours indicating oppo- 
site extremities of the prismatic spectrum. 
‘The acid and alkaline tastes, when the tongue 
is acted on in succession by the two electri- 
cities, are well known, and have been inge- 
niously accounted for by Sir H. Davy, in 
his admirable Bakerian Lectures, The smell 
of oxymuriatic acid, and of ammonia, are 
said by Ritter to be the opposite odours, 
excited by the two opposite poles; as a full 
body of sound and a sharp tone are the cor- 
responding effects on the ears. These ex- 
periments require verification. _ 

Consonant in some respects, though not 
in all, with these statements, are the doctrines 
taught bya London practitioner, experienced 
in the administration of medical electricity. 
He affirms, that the influence of the electri- 
cal fluid of our common machines, in the 
cure of diseases, may be referred to three 
distinct heads ; first, the form of radii, when 
projected from a point positively electrified ; 
secondly, that of a star, or the negative fire, 
concentrated on a brass ball ; thirdly, the Ley- 
den. explosion. To each of these forms he 
assigns a specific action. The first acts as a 
sedative, allaying morbid activity; the se- 
cond as astimulant; and the last has a de- 
cobstruent operation, in dispersing chronic 
tumours. An ample narrative of cases is 
given in confirmation of these general pro- 
positions. My own experience leads me to 
suppose, that the negative pole of a voltaic 
battery gives more poignant sensations than 
the positive. 

The most precise and interesting researches 
on the relation between voltaic electricity 
and the phenomena of life, are those con- 
tained in Dr, Wilson Philip’s Dissertations 
in the Philosophical Transactions, as well as 
in his Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of 
the Vital Functions, more recently published. 
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_ In his earlier researches he endeavoured. 
to prove, that the circulation of the blood, 
and the action of the involuntary muscles, 
were independent of the nervous influence. 
In a late paper, read in January 1816, he 
showed the immediate dependence of the 
secretory functions on the nervous influ- 
ence. $ 

The eighth pair of nerves distributed to 
the stomach, and subservient to digestion, 
were divided by incisions in the necks of 
several living rabbits. After the operation, 
the parsley which they ate remained without 
alteration in their stomachs; and the ani- 
mals, after evincing much difficulty of breath- 
ing, seemed to die of suffocation. But when 
in other rabbits, similarly treated, the gal- 
vanic power was transmitted along the nerve, 
below its section, to a disc of silver, placed 
closely in contact with the skin of the ani- 
mal, opposite to its stomach, no difficulty of 
breathing occurred. The voltaic action 
being kept up for twenty-six hours, the 
rabbits were then killed, and the parsley was 
found in as perfectly digested a state, as that 
in healthy rabbits fed at the same time ; and 
their stomachs evolved the smell peculiar to 
that of a rabbit during digestion. These 
experiments were several times repeated with 
similar results. 

Hence it appears that the galvanic energy 
is capable of supplying the place of the nerv-~ 
ous influence, so that, while under it, the 
stomach, otherwise inactive, digests food as 
usual. Jam not, however, willing to adopt 
the conclusion drawn by its ingenious au- 
thor, that the ‘ identity of galvanic electricity 
and nervous influence is established by these- 
experiments.” ‘They clearly show a remark-. 
able analogy between these two powers, since 
the one may serve as a substitute for the 
other. It might possibly be urged by the 
anatomist, that as the stomach is supplied by 
twigs of other nerves, which communicate. 
under the place of Dr. Philip’s section of the 
par vagum, the galvanic fluid may operate 
merely asa powerful stimulus, exciting those 
slender twigs to perform such an increase of 
action, as may compensate for the want of 
the principal nerve. ‘The above experiments 
were repeated on dogs, with like results ; the 
battery never being so strong as to occasion 
painful shocks. 

The removal of dyspnoea, as stated above, 
led him to try galvanism as a remedy in 
asthma. By transmitting its influence from 
the nape of the neck to the pit of the sto- 
mach, he gave decided relief in every one of 
twenty-two cases, of which four were in pri- 
vate practice, and eighteen in the Worcester 
Infirmary. . The power employed varied. 
from ten to twenty-five pairs. - 

The general inferences deduced by him 
from his multiplied experiments, are, that 
voltaic electricity is capable of effecting tie 
formation of the secreted fluids, when applied 
to the blood in the same way in which the. 
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‘nervous influence is applied to it; and that 
it is capable of occasioning an evolution of 
caloric from arterial blood. When the lungs 
are deprived of the nervous influence, by 
which their function is impeded, and even 
destroyed, when digestion is interrupted, by 
withdrawing this influence from the sto- 
mach, these two vital functions are renewed 
by exposing them to the influence of a gal- 
vanic trough. ‘Hence,’ says he, ‘gal- 
vanism seems capable of performing all the 
functions of the nervous influence in the 
animal economy; but obviously it cannot 
excite the functions of animal life, unless 
when acting on parts endowed with the liv- 
ing principle.’ 

These results of Dr. Philip have been 
recently confirmed by Dr. Clarke Abel, of 
Brighton, who employed, in one of the re- 
petitions of the experiments, a comparatively 
weak, and in the other a considerable power 
of galvanism. In the former, although the 
galvanism was not of sufficient power to oc- 
casion evident digestion of the food, yet the 
efforts to vomit, and the difficulty of breath- 
ing, constant effects of dividing the eighth 
pair of nerves, were prevented by it. These 
symptoms recurred when it was disconti- 
nued, and vanished on its re-application. 
‘ The respiration of the animal,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘continued quite free during the 
experiment, except when the disengagement 
of the nerves from the tin-foil rendered a 
short suspension of the galyanism necessary 
during their readjustment.’ ‘The non-galva- 
nised rabbit breathed with difficulty, wheez- 
ed audibly, and made frequent attempts to 
vomit.’ In the latter experiment, in which 
the greater power of galvanism was employ~ 
ed, digestion went on as in Dr. Philip’s ex- 
periments. — Jour. Sc. ix. 

Gallois, an eminent French physiolo- 
gist, had endeavoured to prove, that the mo- 
tion of the heart depends entirely upon the 
spinal marrow, and immediately ceases when 
the spinal marrow is removed or destroyed. 
Dr. Philip appears to have refuted this no- 
tion, by the following experiments. Rabbits 
were rendered insensible by a blow on the 
occiput ; the spinal marrow and brain were 
then removed, and the respiration kept up by 
artificial means; the motion of the heart, 
and the circulation, were carried on as usual. 
When spirit of wine, or opium, was applied 
to the spinal marrow or brain, the rate of the 
circulation was accelerated. 

A middle-sized, athletic, and extremely 
muscular man, about thirty years of age, 
was the subject of the following highly 
interesting experiments. He was_ sus- 
pended from the gallows nearly an hour, 
and made no convulsive struggle after he 
dropped ; while a thief, executed along with 
him, was violently agitated for a considerable 
time. He was brought to the anatomical 
theatre of our university in about ten mi- 
nutes after he was cut down. His face had 
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a perfectly natural aspect, being neither livid 


nor tumefied ; and there was no dislecation 


of his neck. 

Dr. Jeffray, the distinguished professor of 
anatomy, having on the preceding day re- 
quested me (says Dr. Ure) to perform the gal- 
vanic experiments, I sent to his theatre with 
this view, next morning, my minor voltaic 
battery, consisting of 270 pairs of four inch 
plates, with wires of communication, and 
pointed metallic rods with insulating handles, 
for the more commodious application of the 
electric power. About five minutes before 
the police officers arrived with the body, ‘the 
battery was charged with a dilute nitro- 
sulphuric acid, which speedily brought it 
into a state of intense action. The dis- 
sections were skilfully executed by Mr. 
Marshall, under the superintendence of the 
professor. 

Exp. 1. A large incision was made into 
the nape of the neck, close below the occiput. 
The posterior half of the atlas vertebra was 
then removed by bone forceps, when the 
spinal marrow was brought into view. <A 
profuse flow of liquid blood gushed from 
the wound, inundating the floor. <A con- 
siderable incision was at the same time made 
in the left hip, through the great gluteal 
muscle, so as to bring the sciatic nerve into 
sight ; and a small cut was made in the heel. 
From neither of these did any blood flow. The 
pointed rod connected with one end of the 
battery, was now placed in contact with the 
spinal marrow, while the other rod was ap- 
plied to the sciatic nerve. Every muscle of 
the body was immediately agitated with con- 
vulsive movements, resembling a violent 
shuddering from cold. The left side was 
most powerfully convulsed at each renewal 
of the electric contact. On moving the se- 
cond rod from the hip to the heel, the knee 
being previously bent, the leg was thrown 
out with such violence as nearly to overturn 
one of. the assistants, who in vain attempted 
to prevent its extension. 

Exp. 2. The left phrenic nerve was now 
laid bare at the outer edge of the sterno- 
thyroideus muscle, from three to four inches 
above the clavicle; the cutaneous incision 
having been made by the side of the sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus. Since this nerve is dis- 
tributed to the diaphragm, and since it com- 
municates with the heart through the eighth 
pair, it was expected, by transmitting the 
galvanic power along it, that the respiratory _ 
process would be renewed. Accordingly, a 
small incision having been made under the 
cartilage of the seventh rib, the point of the 
one insulating rod was brought into contact 
with the great head of the diaphragm, while 
the other point was applied to the phrenic 
nerve in the neck. This muscle, the main 
agent of respiration, was instantly contracted, 
but with less force than was expected. Sa- 
tisfied, from ample experience on the living 


body, that more powerful effects can be pro 
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duced in galvanic excitation, by leaving the 
extreme communicating rods in close con~ 
tact with the parts to be operated on, while 
the electric chain or circuit is completed by 
running the end of the wires along the top 
of the plates in the last trough of either pole, 
the other wire being steadily immersed in the 
last cell of the opposite pole, I had imme- 
diate recourse to this method. The success 
of it was truly wonderful. Full, nay, labo- 
rious breathing, instantly commenced. The 
chest heaved, and fell; the belly was pro- 
truded, and again collapsed, with the relax- 
ing and retiring diaphragm. This process 
was continued, without interruption, as long 
as T continued the electric discharges. 

In the judgment of many scientific gen- 
tlemen who witnessed the scene, this respira- 
tory experiment was perhaps the most strik- 
ing ever made with a philosophical appara- 
tus. Let it also be remembered, that for full 
half an hour before this period, the body had 
been well nigh drained of its blood, and the 
spinal marrow severely lacerated. No pul- 
sation could be perceived meanwhile at the 
heart or wrist ; but it may be supposed, that 
but for the evacuation of the blood,—the 
essential stimulus of that organ,—this phe- 
nomenon might also have occurred. 

Exp. 3. The supra-orbital nerve was laid 
bare in the forehead, as it issues through the 
supra-ciliary foramen, in the eyebrow: the 
one conducting rod being applied to it, and 
the other to the heel, most extraordinary gri- 
maces were exhibited every time that the 
electric discharges were made, by running 
the wire in my hand along the edges of the 
last trough, from the 220th to the 270th 
pair of plates : thus fifty shocks, each greater 
than the preceding one, were given in two 
seconds. Every muscle in his countenance 
was simultaneously thrown into fearful ac- 
tion; rage, horror, despair, anguish, and 
ghastly smiles, united their hideous expres- 
sion in the murderer’s face, surpassing far 
the wildest representations of a Fuseli or a 
Kean. At this period several of the spec- 
tators were forced to leave the apartment 
from terror or sickness, and one gentleman 
fainted. ; 

Exp. 4. The last galvanic experiment 
consisted in transmitting the electric power 
from the spinal-marrow to the ulnar nerve, 
as it passes by the internal condyle at the 
elbow: the fingers now moved nimbly, like 
those of a violin performer ; an assistant, 
who tried to close the fist, found the hand to 
open forcibly, in spite of his efforts. When 
the one rod was applied to a slight incision 
in the tip of the fore-finger, the fist being 
previously clenched, that finger extended 
instantly ; and from the convulsive agitation 
of the arm, he seemed to point to the dif- 
ferent spectators, some of whom thought he 
had come to life. 

__ About an hour was spent in these opera- 
_tjons, — 
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In deliberating on the above galvanic phe- 
nomena, we are almost willing to imagine, 
that if, without cutting into and wounding 
the spinal marrow and blood-vessels in the 
neck, the pulmonary organs had been set 
a-playing at first, (as I proposed), by elec~ 
trifying the phrenic nerve, (which may be 
done without any dangerous incision), there 
is a probability that life might have been re- 
stored. This event, however little desirable 
with a murderer, and perhaps contrary to 
law, would yet have been pardonable in one 


instance, as it would have been highly ho- 


nourable and useful to science. From the 
accurate experiments of Dr. Philip it ap- 
pears, that the action of the diaphragm and 
lungs is indispensable towards restoring the 
suspended action of the heart and great 
vessels, subservient to the circulation of the 
blood. 

It is known, that cases of death-like le- 
thargy, or suspended animation, from disease 
and accidents, have occurred, where life has 
returned, after longer interruption of its 
functions than in the subject of the preced- 
ing experiments, It is probable, when ap- 
parent death supervenes from suffocation 
with noxious gases, &c. and when there is no 
organic lesion, that a judiciously directed 
galvanic experiment will, if any thing will, 
restore the activity of the vital functions. 
The plans of administering voltaic electricity 
hitherto pursued in such cases, are, in my 
humble apprehension, very defective. No 
advantage, we perceive, is likely to accrue 
from passing electric discharges across the 
chest, directly through the heart and Jungs, 
On the principles so well developed by Dr. 
Philip, and now illustrated on Clydesdate’s 
body, we should transmit along the channel 
of the nerves, that substitute for nervous’ in- 
fluence, or that power which may perchance 
awaken its dormant faculties. ‘Then, indeed, 
fair hopes may be formed of deriving exten- 
sive benefit from galvanism ; and of raising 
this wonderful agent to its expected rank 
among the ministers of health and life to man. 

I would, however, beg leave to suggest 
another nervous channel, which I conceive 
to be a still readier and more powerful one, 
to the action of the heart and lungs, than 
the phrenic nerve. Ifa longitudinal inci- 
sion be made, as is frequently done for aneu- 
rism, through the integuments of the neck at 
the outer edge of the sterno-mastoideus mus- 
cle, about half-way between the clavicle and 
angle of the lower jaw; then, on turning 
over the edge of this muscle, we bring into 
view the throbbing carotid, on the outside of 
which, the par vagum, and great sympathe- 
tic nerve, lie together in one sheath. Here, 
therefore, they may both be directly touched 
and pressed by a blunt metallic conductor. 
These nerves communicate directly, or indi- 
rectly, with the phrenic ; and the superficial 
nerve of the heart is sent off from the sym- 
pathetic. - Yee 
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‘Should, however, the phrenic nerve be 
taken, that of the left side is the preferable 
of the two. From the position of the heart, 
. the left phrenic differs a little in’ its course 
from the right. It passes over the pericar- 
dium, covering the apex of the heart. 

While the point of one metallic conductor 
is applied to the nervous cords above des- 
cribed, the other knob ought to be firmly 
pressed against the side of the person, imme- 
diately under the cartilage of the seventh 
rib. The skin should be moistened with a 
solution of common salt, or, what is better, a 
hot saturated solution of sal-ammoniac, by 
which means, the electric energy will be more 
effectually conveyed through the cuticle so 
as to complete the voltaic chain. 

To lay bare the nerves above described, 
requires, as I have stated, no formidable in- 
cision, nor does it demand more anatomical 
skill, or surgical dexterity, than every prac- 
titioner of the healing art cught to possess. 
We should always bear in mind, that the 
subject of experiment is at least insensible 
to pain; and that life is at stake, perhaps 
irrecoverably gone. And assuredly, if we 
place the risk and difficulty of the operations 
in competition with the blessings and glory 
consequent. on success, they will weigh as 
nothing, with the intelligent and humane. 
It is possible, indeed, that two small brass 


knobs, covered with cloth moistened with. 


solution of sal ammoniac, pressed above 
and below, on the place of the nerve, and 
the diaphragmatic region, may suffice, with- 
out any surgical operation: it may first be tried. 

Immersion of the body in cold water acce- 
lerates greatly the extinction of life arising 
from suffocation ; and hence less hopes need 
be entertained of recovering drowned per- 
sons after a considerable interval, than when 
the vital heat has been suffered to continue 
with little abatement. None of the ordinary 
practices judiciously enjoined by the Humane 
Society, should ever on such occasions be 
neglected. fer it is surely culpable to spare 
any pains which may contribute, in the slight- 
est degree, to recall the fleeting breath of 
man to its cherished mansion. 

My attention has been again particularly 
directed to this interesting subject, by a very 
flattering letter which I lately received from 
the learned Secretary of the Royal Humane 
Society. 

In the preceding account, I had accident- 
ally omitted to state a very essential cireum- 
stance relative to the electrisation of Clydes- 
dale. The paper indeed was very rapidly 
written, at the busiest period of my public 
prelections, to be. presented to the society, as 
a substitute for the essay of an absent friend, 
and was sent off to London the morning 
after it was read. 

The positive pole or wire connected with 
the zine end of the battery, was that which I 
applied to the nerve; and the negative, or 
that connected with the copper end, was that 
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which [ applied to the muscles. -This is a 
matter of primary importance, as the follow- 
ing experiments will prove. 


Prepare the posterior limbs of a frog for 


voltaic electrisation, leaving the crural nerves 
connected, as usual, to a detached portion of 
the spine. When the excitability has become 
nearly exhausted, plunge the limbs into the 
water of one wine-glass, and the crural 
nerves with their pendent portion of spine, 
into that of the other. |The edges of the two 
glasses should be almost in contact. Then 
taking a rod of zinc in one hand, and a rod 
of silver (or a silver tea-spoon) in the other, 
plunge the former into the water of the 
limbs’ glass, and the latter into that of the 
nerves’ glass, without touching the frog. 
itself, and gently strike the dry parts of the 
bright metals together, Feeble convulsive 
movements, or mere twitching of the fibres, 
will be perceived at every contact, Reverse 
now the position of the metallic rods, that 
is, plunge the zinc into the nerves’ glass, and 
the silver into the other. On renewing the 
contact of the dry surfaces of the metal now,, 
very lively convulsions will take place ; and 
if the limbs are skilfully disposed in a nar- 
rowish conical glass, they will probably 
spring out to some distance, This interest- 
ing experiment may be agreeably varied in 
the following way, with an assistant opera- 
tor: let that person seize, in the moist fin- 
gers of his left hand, the spine and nervous 
cords of the prepared frog; and in those of 
the right hand, a silver rod; and let the 
other person lay hold of one of the limbs 
with his right hand, while he holds a zinc 
rod in the moist fingers of the left. On 
making the metallic contact, feeble convul- 
sive twitchings will be perceived as before. 
Holding still the frog as above, let them 
merely exchange the pieces of metal. On 
renewing the contacts now, lively move- 
ments will take place, which become very 
conspicuous, if one limb be held nearly ho- 
rizontal, while the other hangs freely down. 
At each touch of the voltaic pair, the droop- 
ing limb will start up, and strike the hand 
of the experimenter. 

It is evident, therefore, that for the pur- 
poses of resuscitating dormant irritability of 
nerves, or contractility of their subordinate 
muscles, the positive pole must be applied 
to the former, and the negative to the latter.” 
—Ure’s Chemical Dictionary. 

Gama'npra. See Stalagmitis. 

Gamparense Gummi. See Kino. ? 

GAMBOGE. See Stalagmitis. 

GAMBO’GIA. See Cambogia and Sta- 
lagmitis. 

Gamro’cium. See Stalagmitis. 

GamerorpEa. See Stalagmitis. 

GA’MMA. (From the letter T, gamma, 
which it resembles.) A surgical instrument 
for cauterising a hernia. 

—Gamese'ie. (From yapapos, crooked.) 
The cheek, The jaw. , Mstbia 
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(From yaySapn, a fishing- 
Link 


Ga’Naamon. 
net, which it was said to resemble.) 
name of the omentum. 

2. Some call the contexture of nerves 
about the navel by this name. 

GA/NGLION. (TayyAwyv, a knot.) 
A knot. 1. In anatomy it is applied toa 
natural knot-like enlargement, in the course 
of a nerve. 

2. In surgery it isan encysted tumour, 
formed in the sheath of a tendon, and con- 
taining a fluid like the white of anegg, It 
most frequently occurs on the back of the 
hand or foot. 

GA’NGRENE., (layJpawa ; from ypaw, 
to feed upon: so named from its eating 
away the flesh.) Gangrena. See Morti- 

Jication. 

Ga’ras. An Arabic name for the disor- 

der of the eyes. See gylops. 

GARCI/NIA. (So called in honour of 
Dr. Garcin, who accurately described it.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Dodecandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 

GARCINIA MANGOSTANA. ‘The systematic 
name of the mangosteen tree. The mangos- 
teen is a fruit about the size of an orange, 
which grows in great abundance on this tree 
in Java and the Molucca islands. According 
to the concurring testimonies of all travellers, 
it is the most exquisitely flavoured, and the 
most salubrious of all fruits, it being such a 
delicious mixture of the tart and sweet. 
The flesh is juicy, white, almost transpa- 
rent, and of a more delicate and agreeable 
flavour than the richest grape. It is eaten 
in almost every disorder, and the dried bark 
is used medicinally in dysenteries and tenes- 
mus, and a strong decoction of it is much 
esteemed as a gargle in ulcerated sore 
throats. 


Ga’rRGate. Tapyadn. Gargalos; Gar- 
galismos. Irritation, or stimulation. 
Garca’rron. (Hebrew.) The uvula, 


or glandulous body, which hangs down into 
the throat. 

GA’/RGARISM. See Gargarisma. 

GARGARI’SMA.  (Gargarisma, atis. 
n.; and Gargarismus, i. m.; and Gargaris- 
mum, i. n.; from yaplapigw, to gargle.) A 
gargle, or wash for the throat. 

GarcarismuM. See Gargarisma. 

Ga/reatuum. A bed on which lunatics, 
&c. were formerly confined. 

GARGLE. See Gargarisma. 

GARLIC. See Allium. 

GARNET. Professor Jameson divides 
this mineral genus into three species: the 
pyramidal garnet, dodecahedral garnet, and 
prismatic garnet. 

1. The Pyramidal contains three sub- 
species; Wesuvian, Egeran, Gehlenite. 

2. The Dodecahedral contains nine sub- 
species; Pyreneite, Grossulare, Melanite, 
Pyrope, Garnet, Allochroite, Colophonite, 
Cinnamon-stone, Helvin. 
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‘3. Fhe Prismatic ; the grenatite. Of the 
garnet proper, there are two species : 

1. The precious or noble garnet. 

2. The common garnet. 

GARNET, Tuomas, was born in 1766, 
at Casterton in Westmoreland. After serv- 
ing his time toa surgeon and apothecary, 
he went to study at Edinburgh, where he 
took his degree at twenty-two, and then 
attended the London hospitals for two years. 
In 1790 he settled at Bradford, and began 
to give private lectures on Philosophy and 
Chemistry ; and here he wrote his Trea- 
tise on the Horley Green Spa. But in 
the following year he removed to Knares- 
borough, and soon after published an 
Analysis of the different Waters of Har- 
rowgate, which place he visited during. the 
summer season. About this period he 
formed the design of going to America; 
but while waiting to take his passage at 
Liverpool, he was solicited to deliver some 
lectures there, which were so favourably re- 
ceived, that he was induced to. repeat his 
course at various other places; and at length 
the professorship at Anderson’s Institution 
in Glasgow was offered him, where he began 
lecturing in 1796. Two years after he made 
a tour to the Highlands, of which he subse- 
quently published an account. On the 
formation of the Royal Institution. in Lon- 
don, he was invited by Count Rumford to 
become the lecturer there ; he accepted the 
appointment, and the room was crowded 
with persons of the first distinction and 
fashion. He then turned his thoughts 
more seriously to the practice of his profes- 
sion, as likely to afford the most permanent 
support; but his prospects were cut short 
by death about the middle of the year 1802. 
A posthumous volume, -entitled “ Zoono- 
mia,’’ was published for the benefit of his 
family. 

Ga’ron. Tapov. A kind of pickle pre- 
pared of fish; at first it was made from a 
fish, which the Greeks call Garos; but the 
best was made from mackarel. Among 
the moderns, garwm signifies the liquor in 
which fish is pickled. 

GAROU. See Daphne gnidium. 

Garroruy'Lius. See Eugenia caryophyl- 
lata. 

GarrotrLio. (From garottar, to bind | 
closely. Spanish.) A name of the cynanche 
maligna, from its sense of strangulation, as 
if the throat were bound with a cord. 

GAS. (From Gascht, German, an erup- 
tion of wind.) Gaz. Elastic fluid; Aéri- 
form fluid. This term is applied to all per- 
manently elastic fluids, simple or compound, 
except the atmosphere, to which the term air 
is appropriated. 

Some of the gases exist in nature without 
the aid of art, and may therefore be col- 
lected’; others, on the contrary, are only pro- 
ducible by artificial means. 

All gases are combinations of certain sub- 
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stances, reduced to the gaseous form by the 
addition of caloric. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to distinguish in every gas, the matter 
of heat which acted the part of a solvent, and 
the substance which forms the basis of the gas. 

Gases are not contained in those sub- 
stances from which we obtain them in the 
state of gas, but owe their formation to the 
expansive property of caloric. 

Formation of Gases. — The different forms 
under which bodies appear, depend upon a 
certain quantity of caloric, chemically com- 
bined with them., The very formation of 
gases corroborates this truth. Their pro- 
duction totally depends upon the combina- 
tion of the particular substances with caloric ; 
and though called permanently elastic, they 
are only so because we cannot so far reduce 
their temperature, as to dispose them to part 
with it; otherwise they would undoubtedly 
become fluid or solid. 

~ Water, for instance, is a solid substance in 
all degrees below 32° of Fahrenheit’s scale ; 
above this temperature it combines with ca- 
loric, and becomes a fluid. It retains its 
liquid state under the ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere, till its temperature is aug- 
mented to 212°. It then combines with a 
larger portion of caloric, and is converted, 
apparently, into gas, or at least into elastic 
vapour ; in which state it would continue, if 
the temperature of our atmosphere was above 
212°. Gases are therefore solid substances, 
between the particles of which a repulsion is 
established by the quantity. of caloric. 

But as in the gaseous water or steam, 
the caloric is retained with but little force, 
on account of its quitting the water when 
the vapour is merely exposed to a lower tem- 
‘perature, we do not admit steam amongst 
the class of gases, or permanently elastic 
aériform fluids. In gases, caloric united 
by a very forcible affinity, and no diminu- 
‘tion of temperature, or increase of pressure, 
that has ever yet been effected, can separate 
it from them. Thus the air of our atmo- 
sphere, in the most intense cold, or when very 
‘strongly compressed, still remains in the aéri- 
form state; and hence is derived the essential 
character of gases, namely, that they shall re- 
main aériform, under all variations of pres- 
sure and temperature. 

In the modern nomenclature, the name 
of every substance existing in the aériform 
‘state, is derived from its supposed solid base ; 
and the term gas is used to denote its exist- 
ence in this state, 

In order to illustrate the formation of 
gases, or to show in what manner caloric is 
combined with them, the following experi- 
‘ment may serve. Put into a retort, capable 
of holding half a pint of water, two ounces 
of muriate of soda, (common salt): pour on 
‘it half its weight of sulphuric acid, and ap- 
ply the heat of a lamp; a great quantity of 
gas is produced, which might be collected 
,and retained over mercury. But to serve 
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the purpose of this experiment, let it pass 
through a glass receiver, having two open- 
ings, into one of which the neck of the re- 
tort passes, whilst, from the other, a bent 
tube proceeds, which ends ina vessel of 
water. Before closing the apparatus, let a 
thermometer be included in the receiver, to 
show the temperature of the gas. It will 


be found that the mercury in the thermomee . 


ter will rise only a few degrees; whereas the 
water in the vessel which receives the bent 
tube, will soon become boiling hot. 

Explanation. — Common salt consists of 
muriatic acid, united to soda ; on presenting 
sulphuric acid to this union, a decomposition 
takes place, especially when assisted by heat. 
The sulphuric acid unites by virtue of its 
greater affinity to the soda, and forms sul- 
phate of soda, or Glauber’s salt; the muria- 
tic acid becomes therefore disengaged, and 
takes the gaseous form in which it is capa- 
ble of existing at the common temperature. 
To trace the caloric during this experiment, 
as was our object, we must remark, that it 
first flows from the lamp to the disengged, 
muriatic acid, and converts it into gas; but 
the heat thus expended is chemically united, 
and therefore not appreciable by the thermo- 
meter. The caloric, however, is again, 
evolved, when the muriatic acid gas is con- 
densed by the water, with which it forms 
liquid muriatic acid. 

In this experiment we therefore trace ca- 
lorie in a chemical combination producing 
gas ; and from this union we again trace it 
in the condensation of the gas, producing 
sensible heat. 

Such, in general, is the cause of the form- 
ation and fixation of gases. It may be 
further observed, that each of these fluids 
loses or suffers the disengagement of differ- 
ent quantities of heat, as it becomes more or 
less solid in its new combination, or as that 
combination is capable of retaining more, or 
less specific heat. 

The discovery of aériform gaseous fluids 
has occasioned the necessity of some pecu- 
liar instruments, by means of which those 
substances may be conveniently collected 
and submitted to examination. The prin- 
cipal ones for that purpose are styled the 
pneumatie apparatus. 

The Pneumatic trough is made either of 
wood or strong sheet iron, tinned, japanned, 
or painted. A trough of about two feet 
long, sixteen inches wide, and fifteen high, 
has been found to be sufficient for most ex- 
periments, Two or three inches below its 
brim, a horizontal shelf is fastened, in di- 
mension about half or one-third part of the 
width of the trough. In this shelf are several 
holes: these holes must be made in the cen- 
tre of a small excavation, shaped like a fun- 
nel, which is formed in the lower part of 
the shelf. . 

© This trough is filled with water sufficient 
to cover the shelf to the height of an inch. | 
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The use of this shelf is to support res, 
ceivers, jars, or bell-glasses, which, being 
previously filled with water, are placed in- 

vertedly, their open end turned down upon 
the above-mentioned holes, through which 
the gases, conveyed there and directed by 
means of the funnel-shaped excavations, rise 
in the form of air-bubbles into the re- 
ceiver. 

When the gaseous fluids are capable of 
being absorbed by water, as is the case with 
some of them, the trough must be filled 
with mercury. The price and gravity of 
this fluid make it an object of convenience 
and economy that the trough should be 
smaller than when water is used. 

A mercurial trough is best cut in marble, 
free-stone, or a solid block of wood. <A 
trough about twelve inches long, three 
inches wide, and four deep, is sufficient for 
all private experiments. 

Method of collecting Gases, and transferring 
them from one vessel to another. — If we are 
desirous of transmitting air from one vessel 
to another, it is necessary that the vessel 
destined to receive it be full of water, or 
some fluid heavier than air. For that pur- 
pose, take a wide-mouthed bell-glass, or re- 
ceiver ; plunge it under the water in the 
trough, in order to fill it; then raise it with 
the mouth downwards, and place it on the 
shelf of the trough, so as to cover one or 
more of the holes ‘in it. 

It will now be full of water, and con- 
tinue so as long as the mouth remains be- 
low the surface of the fluid in the cistern ; 
for, in this case, the water is sustained in the 
vessel by the pressure of the atmosphere, in 
the same manner as the mercury is sus- 
tained in the barometer, It may without 
difficulty be imagined, that if common air 
(or any other fluid resembling common air 
in lightness and elasticity) be suffered: to 
enter “the inverted vessel filled with water, it 
will rise to the upper part, on account of its 
levity, and the surface of the water will 
subside. To exemplify this, take a glass, 
or any other vessel, in that state which is 
usually called empty, and plunge it into the 
water with its mouth downwards: scarce 
any of it will enter the glass, because its 
entrance is opposed by the elasticity of the 
included air ; butif the vessel be turned with 
its mouth upwards, it immediately fills, and 
the air rises in bubbles to the surface. Sup- 
pose this operation be performed under one 
of the jars or receivers, which. are filled 
with water, and placed upon the perforated 
shelf, the air will ascend in bubbles as be- 
fore, but, instead of escaping, it will be 
caught in the upper part of the jar, and ex- 
pel part of the water.it contains. 

In this manner we see that air may be 


emptied out of one vessel into another by a 


kind of inverted pouring, by which means 
it is made to ascend from the lower to the 
upper vessel, When the receiving yessel 
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has a narrow neck, the air may be poured, 
in a similar manner, through an inverted 
funnel, inserted in its mouth. 

If the air is to be transferred from a ves- 
sel that is stopped like a bottle, the bottle 
must be unstopped, with its orifice down- 
wards in the water; and then inclined in 
such a manner that its neck may come un- 
der the perforated excavation of the shelf. 
The gas will escape from the bottle, and 
passing into the vessel destined to receive it, 
will ascend in it in the form of bubbles. 

In whatever manner this operation is 
performed, the necessity of the excavation in 
the lower part of the shelf may be readily 
conceived. It is, as mentioned before, des- 
tined to collect the gas which escapes from 
the vessel, and direct it in its passage to- 
wards the vessel adapted to receive it. With- 
out this excavation, the gas, instead of pro- 
ceeding to the place of its destination, would 
be dispersed and lost, unless the mouth of 
the receiving vessel were large. 

The vessels, or receivers, for collecting 
the disengaged gases, should be glass cylin- 
ders, jars, or bell-glasses of various sizes ; 
some of them should be open at both ends, 
others should be fitted with necks at the 
top, ground perfectly level, in order that 
they may be stopped by ground flat pieces 
of metal, glass, slate, &c.; others should be 
furnished with ground stoppers. Some 
should. be graduated into cubic inches, and 
sub-divided into decimal or other equi-dis- 
tant parts. Besides these, common glass- 
bottles, tumblers, &c. may be used. 

Classification of Gases. — All the elastic 
aériform fluids with which we are hitherto 
acquainted, are generally divided, by sys- 
tematic writers, into two classes ; namely, 
those that are respirable and capable of main- 
taining combustion, and those that are not 
respirable, and incapable of maintaining com- 
bustiun. This division, indeed, has its ad- 
vantage, but the term respirable, in its phy- 
siological application, has been very dif- 
ferently employed by different writers. 
Sometimes by the respirability of a gas has 
been meant its power of supporting life, 
when repeatedly applied to the biood in the 
lungs. At other times all gases have been 
considered respirable which were capable of 
introduction into the lungs by voluntary 
efforts, without any relation to their vitality. 
In the last case, the word respirable seems 
to us most properly employed, and in this 
sense it is here used. ’ 

Non-respirable gases are those which, 
when applied to the external organs of 
respiration, stimulate the muscles of the 
epiglottis in such a manner as to keep it 
perfectly close on the glottis; thus pre- 
venting the smallest particle of gas from 
entering into the bronchia, in spite of yolun- 
tary ane al 

Of respirable gases, or those which are 
capable of being.taken into the lungs by 
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voluntary efforts, only one has the power of 
uniformly supporting life, namely, atmo- 
spheric air; other gases, when respired, 
sooner or later impair the health of the 
human constitution, or perhaps occasion 
death ; but in different modes. 

Some gases effect no positive change in 

the blood ; animals immersed in it die of a 
disease produced by the privation of atmo- 
spheric air, analogous to that occasioned by 
their submersion in water. 
_ Others again produce some positive change 
in the blood ,.as appears from the experiments 
of Dr. Beddoes and Sir Humphrey Davy. 
They seem to render it incapable of supply- 
ing the nervous and muscular fibres with 
principles essential to sensibility and irrita- 
bility. These gases, therefore, destroy ani- 
mal life on a different principle. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the above 
classification is not very precise, but capable 
of misleading the student without proper 
explanation. 

Gas, axotic. See Nitrogen. 

Gas, carbonic acid. See Carbonic acid. 

Gas, heavy carbonated hydrogen. See 
Carburetted hydrogen gas. 

Gas, hepatic. See Hydrogen gas, sulphu- 
retted. 

Gas-hydrogen. See Hydrogen. 

Gas, light carbonated hydrogen. See Car- 
buretted hydrogen gas. 

Gaseous oxide of carbon. 
gaseous oxide of. 

_ GA/STRIC. (Gastricus; from yasnp, 
the stomach.) Appertaining to the stomach. 

Gasrric aRtERY. Arteria gastrica. The 
right or greater gastric artery, is a branch 
of the hepatic ; the left, or lesser, a branch 
of the splenic. 

Gastric suIcr. Swuccus gastricus. A 
fuid separated by the stomach. See Di- 
gestion. j 

Gastrinum. Potassa, 

GASTRITIS. (From yasnp, the sto- 
mach.) Inflammation of the stomach. <A 
genus of disease in the class Pyrevia, and 
order Phlegmasia of Cullen. It is known 
by pyrexia, anxiety, heat, and pain in the 
epigastrium, increased when any thing is 
taken into the stomach, vomiting, hiccup, 
pulse small and hard, and prostration of 
strength. ‘There are two species: 

1. Gastritis phlegmonodea, with acute pain 
and severe fever. 

2. Gastritis erythematica, when the pain 
and fever are slighter, with an erysipelatous 
redness appearing in the fauces. 

Gastritis is produced by acrid substances 
of various kinds, such as arsenic, corrosive 
- sublimate, &c. taken into the stomach, as 
likewise by food of an improper nature ; 
by taking large draughts of any cold liquor 
when the body is much heated by exercise, 
or dancing ; and by repelled exanthemata 
and gout. Besides these, it may arise from 


See Carbon, 
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an inflammation of some of the neighbour. 
ing parts being communicated to the sto- 
mach. 

The erysipelatous gastritis arises chiefly 
towards the close of other diseases, marking 
the certain approach to dissolution, and 
being unaccompanied with any marks of 
general inflammation, or by any burning 
pain in the stomach. 

The symptoms of phlegmonous gastritis, 
as observed above, are a violent burning 
pain in the stomach, with great soreness, 
distention, and flatulency ; a severe vomit- 
ing, especially after any thing is swallowed, 
whether it be liquid or solid ; most distress- 
ing thirst; restlessness, anxiety, and a con- 
tinual tossing of the body, with great debi- 
lity, constant watching, and a frequent, hard, 
and contracted pulse. In some cases, a 
severe purging attends. 

If the disease increases in violence, symp. 
toms of irritation then ensue; there is a 
great loss of strength, with faintings; a 
short and interrupted respiration; cold, 
clammy sweats, hiccups, coldness of the 
extremities, an intermittent pulse, and the 
patient is soon cut off. 

The event of gastritis is seldom favour- 
able, as the person is usually either sud- 
denly destroyed by the violence of the 
inflammation, or else it terminates in sup- 
puration, ulceration, or gangrene. 

If the symptoms are very mild, and pro- 
per remedies have been employed at an 
early period of the disease, it may, however, 
terminate in resolution, and that in the 
course of the first, or, at farthest, the second 
week. 

Its termination in suppuration may be 
known by the symptoms, although mode- 
rate, exceeding the continuance of this pe- 
riod, and a remission of pain occurring, 
whilst a sense of weight and anxiety still 
remain; and, on the formation of an ab- 
scess, cold shiverings ensue, with marked 
exacerbations in the evening, which are 
followed by night sweats, and other symp- 
toms of hectic fever; and these at length 
prove fatal, unless the pus is thrown up 
by vomiting, and the ulcer heals. 

Its tendency to gangrene may be dreaded, 
from the violence of its symptoms not yield- 
ing to proper remedies early in the disease ; 
and, when begun, it may be known by the 
sudden cessation of the pain; by the pulse 
continuing its frequency, but. becoming 
weaker ; and by delirium, with other marks 
of increasing debility ensuing. 

Fatal cases of this disease show, on dis- 
section, a considerable redness of the inner 
coat of the stomach, haying a layer of coa- 
gulable lymph lining its surface. They 
likewise show a partial thickening of the 
substance of the organ, at the inflanied part, 
the inflammation seldom extending over the 
whole of it. Where ulceration has. taken 
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place, the ulcers sometimes are found to 
penetrate through all its coats, and some- 
times only through one or two of them. 

The cure is to be attempted by copious 
and repeated bleedings, employed at an 
early period of the disease, not regarding 
the smallness of the pulse, as it usually 
becomes softer and fuller after the opera- 
tion: also several leeches should be applied 
to the epigastrium, followed by foment- 
ations, or the hot bath; after which a large 
blister will be proper. The large intestines 
may be in some measure evacuated by a lax- 
ative clyster; but scarcely any internal 
medicine can be borne by the stomach, till 
the violence of the disease is much abated ; 
we may then try magnesia, or other mild 
cathartic, to clear out the canal effectually. 
Where acrid substances have been taken, 
mucilaginous drinks may be freely exhi- 
bited, to assist their evacuation and sheathe 
the stomach ; otherwise only in small quan- 
tity: and, in the former ease, according to 
the nature of the poison, other chemical 
remedies may come in aid, but ought never 
to be too much relied upon. Should sup- 
puration occur, little can be done beyond 
avoiding irritation, and supporting strength 
by a mild farinaceous diet, and giving opium 
occasionally to relieve pain. 

GASTRO. Names compounded with 
this word have some connection with the 
stomach. 

GASTROCE’LE. (From yasnp, the 
stomach, and «Ayn, a tumour.) A hernia 
of the stomach, occasioned by a protrusion 
of that viscus through the abdominal pa- 
rietes. See Hernia ventriculi. 

GASTROCNE’/MIUS. (From yasnp, 
the stomach, and xvnyun, the leg.) The calf 
or belly of the leg. 

GASTROCNEMIUS EXTERNUS.  Gemellus. 
An extensor muscle of the foot, situated 
immediately under the integuments at the 
back part of the leg; sometimes called 
gemellus: this latter name is adopted by 
Albinus. Winslow describes it as two 
muscles, which he calls gastrocnemii ; and 
Douglas considers this and the following as 
a quadriceps, or muscle with four heads, to 
which he gives the name of extensor tarsi 
suralis. It is called bi femoro calcanien by 
Dumas. The gastrocnemius externus arises 
by two distinct heads. The first, which is 
the thickest and longest of the two, springs 
by a strong thick tendon from the upper 
and back part of the inner.condyle of the 
os femoris, adhering strongly ito the eapsular 
ligament of the joint, between which and 
the tendon is a considerable bursa mucosa. 
The second head arises by a thinner and 
shorter tendon from the back part of the 
outer condyle of the os femoris. A little 
below the joint, their fleshy bellies unite in 
a middle tendon, and below the middle of 
the tibia they cease to be fleshy, and termi- 
nate in a broad tendon, which, a little above 
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the lower extremity of the tibia, unite witfy 
that of the gastrocnemius internus, to form 
one round tendon, sometimes called chorda 
magna, but commonly tendo Achillis. 

GAsTROCNEMIUS ENTERNUS. Tibio pero~ 
nei calcanien of Dumas. This, which is 
situated immediately under the last de- 
scribed musele, is sometimes named soleus, 
on account of its shape, which resembles 
that of the sole-fish. It arises by two heads. 
The first springs by tendinous and fleshy 
fibres from the posterior part of the head of 
the fibula, and for some way below it. ‘The 
second arises from an oblique ridge at the 
upper and posterior part of the tibia, which: 
affords origin to the inferior edge of the 
popliteus, continuing to receive fleshy fibres 
from the inner edge of the tibia for some 
way down. ‘This muscle, which is narrow 
at its origin, spreads wider, as it descends, as 
far as its middle; after which it becomes 
narrower again, and begins to grow tendi- 
nous, but its fleshy fibres do not entirely 
disappear till it has almost reached the ex- 
tremity of the tibia, a little above which it 
unites with the last-described musele, tuo 
form the tendo Achillis. This thick round 
chord is inserted into the lower and posterior 
part of the os calcis, after sliding over a car= 
tilaginous surface on that bone, to which it 
is: connected by a tendinous sheath that is 
furnished with a large bursa mucosa. 

Both the gastrocnemii have the same use, 
viz. that of extending the foot, by drawing: 
it backwards and downwards. 

GASTROCO’'LIC. (Gastrocolicus ; from 
‘yasnp, the stomach, and kwdoy, the colon. ) 
A term applied to a vein which procerd® 
from the stomach to the colon. 

GASTRODY’NIA. . (From yasnp, the 
stomach, and oduyn, Pa ) Pain inthe 
stomach. 

GaASTRO-EPIPLOIC ARTERY. Arteria gas- 
trico-epiploica. The branch of the greater 
gastric artery that runs to the epiploon. 

GASTRORA PHY. § (Gastroraphe ; 
from yasnp, the stomach, and pady,:a su- 
ture.) The sewing of wounds of the abdomen. 

GASTROTOMIA. (From yasyp, the 
belly, and reuyw, to cut.) - The operation of 
cutting open the belly. 

GAU’BIUS, Jerome Davin, a cele- 
brated Dutch physician, was a pupil of the 
illustrious Boerhaave at Leyden, where he 
graduated in 1725, and about ten years after 
he became professor there, and taught with 
great applause fora period of forty years: 
His reputation was extended all over Eu- 
rope by several valuable publications, parti- 
cularly by his “ Institutiones Pathologiz 
Medicinalis,”’ and his “ Adversaria ;” which 
contributed not a little to the improvement 
both of the theory and practice of medicine. 
In another work, he treated ably of the me- 
dical regulation of the mind: and he printed 
also a very elegant little book “« De Methodo 
concinnandi formulas Medicamentorum.” 
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He died in 1780, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age, f 

GAULE. Sve Myrica gale. 

GAZ. (From gascht, a German word 
which means an eruption of wind.) Sce 
Gas. 

GEHLENITE. A mineral substance 
allied to Vesuvian found along with calca- 
reous spar in the Tyrol. 

Griso/ma. (From yewov, the eaves of 
the house.) Geison. The prominent parts 
of the eye-brows, which hangs over the eyes 
like the eaves of a house. 

Gerr'son. See Geisoma. 

Geta’stnos. (From yeAaw, to laugh.) 
An epithet for the four middle fore-teeth, 
because they are shown in laughter. 

Gera’smus. (From yedaw, to laugh.) 
The Sardonic laugh. See Sardonic laugh. 

GE’LATIN.  Gelly, or jelly. An 
animal substance soluble in water, but not 
in alkohol: capable of assuming a well- 
known elastic or tremulous consistence, by 
cooling, when the water is not too abundant, 
and liquifiable again, by increasing its tem- 
perature. This last property remarkably 
distinguishes it from albumen, which be- 
comes consistent by heat. It is precipi- 
tated in an insoluble form by tannin, and 
it is this action of tannin on gelatin that 
is the foundation of the art of tanning 
leather. 

Jellies are very common in our kitchens ; 
they may be extracted from all the parts of 
animals, by boiling them in water. Hot 
water dissolves a large quantity of this 
substance. Acids likewise dissolve them, 
as do likewise more particularly the alkalies. 
Jelly, which has been extracted without long 
decoction, possesses most of the characters 
of vegetable mucilage ; but it is seldom ob- 
tained without a mixture of albumen. 

Jellies, in a pure state, have scarcely any 
smell or remarkable taste. By distillation, 
they afford an insipid and inodorous phlegm, 
which easily putrefies. A stronger heat 
causes them to swell up, become black, and 
emit a foetid odour, accompanied with white 
acrid fumes. An impure volatile alkali, 
together with empyreumatic oil, then passes 
over, leaving a spongy coal, not easily 
burned, and containing common salt and 
phosphate of lime. . 

The jelly of various animal substances is 
prepared for the use of sea-faring persons 
under the name of portable soup. The 
whole art of performing this operation con- 
sists in boiling the meat, and taking the 
scum off, as usual, until the soup possesses 
the requisite flavour. It is then suffered 
to cool, in order that the fat may be sepa~ 
rated. In the next place, it is mixed with 


five or six whites of eggs, and slightly boiled. 


This operation serves to clarify the liquid, 
by the removal of opaque particles, which 
unite with the white of egg: at the time it 
becomes solid by the heat, and are conse- 


~ 


the gemini. 
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quently removed along with it. The liquor 
is then to be strained through flannel, and 
evaporated on the water-bath, to the consist- 


ence of a very thick paste; after which it is 


spread, rather thin, upon a smooth stone, 
then cut into cakes, and, lastly, dried in a 
stove, until it becomes brittle. These cakes 
may be kept four or five years, if defended 
from moisture. When intended to be used, 
nothing more is required to be done’than to 
dissolve a sufficient quantity in boiling water, 
which by that means becomes converted into 
soup. 

Jelly is also found in vegetables, as ripe 
currants, and other berries mixed with an 
acid. 

GELA’TIO. 

1. Freezing. 

2. That rigidity of the body which hap- 
pens in a catalepsy, as if the person were 
frozen. 

GEM. This word is used to denote a 
stone which is considered as precious ; as the 
diamond, ruby, sapphire, topaz, chrysolite, 
beryl, emerald, &c. 

GEME’LLUS. (From geminus, double, 
having a fellow.) See Gastrocnemius and 
Gemini. 

GEMINI. Gemelli of Winslow. 
of the marsupialis of Cowper. Ischio spini 
trochanterien of Dumas. A muscle of the 
thigh, which has been a subject of dispute 
among anatomists since the days of Vesalius. 
Some describe it as two distinct muscles ; and 
hence the name it has gotten of gemini. 
Others contend that it ought to be considered 
as a single muscle. The truth is, that it 
consists of two portions, which are united 
together by a tendinous and fleshy mem- 
brane, and afford a passage between them to 
the tendon of the obdurator internus, which 
they inclose as it were in a purse. These 
two portions are placed under the gluteus 
maximus, between the ischium and the great 
trochanter. ; 

The superior portion, which is the short- 
est and thickest of the two, arises fleshy 
from the external surface of the spine of the 
ischium ; and the inferior, from the tube- 
rosity of that bone, and likewise from the 
posterior sacro-ischiatic ligament. They - 
are inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into the 
cavity at the root of the great trochanter. 
Between the two portions of this muscle, 
and the termination of the obturator inter- 
nus, there is a small bursa mucosa, con- 
nected to both, and to that part of the cap- 
sular ligament of the joint which lies under 


7 
(From gelo, to freeze. ) 


Part 


This muscle assists in rolling the os fe- 
moris outwards, and prevents the tendon 
of the obturator. internus from slipping — 
out of its place while’ that muscle is in 
action. . ite, tcestatlien 

“GEMMA. |1. A precious stone or gem. 

2. In botany this term is now applied ex- 
clusively to the buds on the stems of plants. 

Wii. 2 
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The ancients used the terms germen and 
oculus to denote those buds which ‘contain 
the rudiments of branches and leaves, and 

‘gemma those in which flowers only are con- 
tained; but by the moderns, germen has 
been applied to denote the rudiment of the 
fruit, or as a generic term for all buds, — 
‘Thompson. 

A gemma or bud contains the rudiments 
of a plant, or of part of a plant, for a while 
in a latent state, till the time of the year, 
and other circumstances, favour their evolu- 
tion. In the bud, therefore, the vital principle 
is dormant. Buds of trees or shrubs, destined 
for cold countries, are formed in the course 
of the summer in the bosoms of their leaves, 
and are generally solitary; but in the Lonicera 
cerulea, or blue-berried honey-suckle, they 
grow one under another for three successive 
seasons. ms 

The buds of the plane tree, Platanus, are 
concealed in the footstalk, which must be 
removed before they can be seen, and which 
they force off by their increase ; so that no 
plant can have more truly and necessarily 
deciduous leaves. 

Shrubs in general have no buds, neither 
have the trees of hot climates. 

Buds are various in their forms, but very 
uniform in the same species, or even genus. 
They consist of scales closely enveloping 
each other, and enfolding the embryo plant 
or branch. Externally they have often an 
additional guard of gum, resin, or woolliness, 
against wet or cold. The horse-chesnut 
affords a fine example of large and well- 
formed buds, 

The contents of buds are different, even 
in different species of the same genus, as 
willows. The buds of some produce leaves 
only, others flowers, while in other species 
the same bud bears both leaves and flowers. 
Different causes, depending on the soil or 
situation, seem in one case to generate leaf- 
buds, in another flower-buds. In general, 
‘whatever checks the luxuriant production of 
leaf-buds, favours the formation of flowers 
and seeds. — Symith. 

Gems are found in all trees and shrubs 
in temperate climates. In the majority of 
instances they are visible from the first, in 
which case they are azillary, that is, seated 
in the axilla of the leaves, or the angle 
which the upper part of the footstalk of the 
leaf makes with the surface of the stem ; but 
in some instances, as the sumachs and planes, 
they are Jatent, being hid within the base of 
the footstalk, and never seen until the fall of 
the leaf. Gems are however sometimes 
protruded from the trunk, long after it has 
ceased to produce leaves, as in the case of 
adventitious buds; they are also situated on 
roots, and on tubers, but in these cases they 
are usually denominated oculi, or eyes. 

Annual plants are supposed to be furnish- 
ed with gems ; but although they.are devoid 
of covered gems, yet their lateral shoots pro- 
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ceed from naked buds which immediately 
spread into foliage. 

The relative position of azillary gems is 
necessarily regulated by that of the leaf, and 
therefore we find them, 

1. Opposite, or placed exactly on the 
same line on opposite sides of the stem or 
the branch. 

2. Alternate, or placed alternately, 
though on opposite sides ; and, 

3. Spiral, that is placed round the stem 
or branch in such a manner that a cord 
wound in a spiral manner round it would 
touch each gem. ‘They are said to be sim- 
ple or solitary, when one gem only is seen in 
the axilla of each leaf, as in the greater num- 
ber of instances; and aggregate, when, as 
in some plants, two, three, or even more are 
protruded at the same time: thus we find 
two in the Sambucus nigra, or common elder; 
three in the Aristolochia sipho, or broad-leaved 
birth-wort ; and many in the Zanthorylum 
fraxineum, or toothache tree. 

Du Hamel first noticed the fact, that stems 
and branches furnished with alternate axil- 
lary gems have generally one terminal gem 
only ;-and those with opposite have general- 
ly three terminal gems. 

The gems on most trees and shrubs rise 
with a broad base from the surface where 
they are protruded, and consequently 
being in close contact with it, are said to be 
sessile; but they are distant or stalked on 
some, as the common alder, on which they 
are supported on a short footstalk, and are 
termed pedicillate, or stalked. 

Gems differ very considerably in the 
number and characters of the enclosing 
scales, their contents, the folding up of the 
leaves, within them, and the manner in which 
they are evolved in the spring, 

a. The scales differ in size and texture, 
even in the same gem: in the gems of dif- 
erent plants, they differ also in number and 
in the nature of. their coverings. some gems _ 
are entirely destitute of scales; .as those of 
annual plants, and many perennials of tro- 
pical climates. The scales in some instances 
are besmeared with a resinous matter ; in 
others they are entirely free from any moist 
exudation, but are smooth and_ polished, 
being covered with a dry gummy varnish ; 
or they are externally hairy or enveloped 
in a velvety down, 

Gems are arranged into three species: 

1. Gemme foliifere, leaf gems. 

2. Gemme jlorifere flower gems. 

3. Gemme mixta mixed gems. 

The Amygdalus persica, or peach-tree, the 
Daphne mexereum, and many other plants, 
afford examples of distinct leaf and flower 
gems; the. Syringa vulgaris and Aisculus 
hippocastanum, of mixed gems; and the pear 
and apple trees of both leaf and mixed gems. 

The leaves, as has already been mentioned, 
are variously folded up so as to occupy 
the smallest possible space in the gem. ‘This 


mere 
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regulates the expansion of the leaves when 
the gem opens in spring, and it is invariably 
the same in individual plants of the same 
species. This process is termed foliation, and 
the figures which the leaves assume at the 
time have received different appellations. — 
Thompson. 

1. Foliatio involuta, involute, in which 
each internal margin of the leaf is rolled 
inwards ; as in Humulus lupulus and Nym- 
pha ilcre 

- F. revoluta, revolute, in which the 
lateral margins are rolled outwards ; as in 
willows, and Rumer patientia. 

3. F. obvoluta, obvolute, in which one 
leaf, doubled length ways, embraces within 
its doubling one half of the other leaf, folded 
in the same manner; as in Sulvia officinalis, 
and Dipsacus communis. 

4. F. convoluta, convolute, in which the 
leaf is rolled length-ways in a spiral manner, 
one margin forming the axis round which 
the other turns; as in Prunus domestica, and 
Prunus armeniaca, the cabbage, grasses, &c. 

5. F. equitans, equitant, in which the 
leaf is so folded that the two sides deeply 
embrace the opposite leaf, which in its turn 
encloses the one opposed to it, and so on to 
the centre of the bud: this is beautifully 
exemplified in the Hemarocallis, or day-lily, 
and Syringa vulgaris. 

6. FF. ‘conduplicata, in which the two 
sides of the leaf lie parallel to each other; as 
in Fagus sylvatica and Quercus robur. 

7. &. plicata, plaited, the leaf being fold- 
ed up like a fan; as in Betula alba, and 
Alchemilla vulgaris. 

8. F. reclinata, reclinate, a down, 
the leaf hanging down and wrapt round the 
footstalk ; as in Aconitum and Arum. 

9. F. circinata, circinal, in which the leaf 
is rolled from the apex to the base; as in all 
ferns. 

As the gems open, the leaves gradually 

_ untold themselves, and assume their natural 
forms; but the opening of the bud does not 
in every instance immediately set free the 
leaves, for in some gems each leaf is 
separately enclosed in a membraneous cover. 

GEMMACEUS. A term used by 
botanists to a flower-stalk which grows out 
of a leaf-bud, as is seen in the Berberis vul- 
garis. 

GEMMATIO. (From gemma, abud.) 
A term used by Linnzus expressive of the 
origin, form, &c. of buds. 

Gemu/rsa. (From gemo, to groan: so 
called from the pain it was said to occasion 
in walking.) The name of an excrescence 
between the toes. 

Gener'as. (From yevus, the cheek.) 

1. The downy hairs which first cover the 
cheek. 

2. The name of a bandage mentioned by 
Galen, which covers the cheek, and comes 
under the chin. 

GENERATION. (Generatio; from 
yewwouot, to beget.) Many ingenious hypo- 
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thesés have been instituted by physiologists 
to explain the mystery of generation ; but 
the whole of our knowledge concerning it 
appears to be built upon the phenomena 
it affords, and may be seen in the works 
of Haller, Buffon, Cruickshanks, and 
Haighton. It is a sexual action, perform- 
ed in different ways in most animals ; many 
of them have different sexes and require 
conjunction: such are the human species, 
quadrupeds, and othérs. The females of 
quadrupeds have a matrix, separated into 
two eavities, uterus bicornis; and a consi- 
derable number of teats; they have no 
mentrual flux ; most of them bear several 
young at a time, and the period of' their 
gestation is generally short. The genera- 
tion of birds is very different. ‘The males 
have a strong genital organ, which is often 
double. The vulva in the females i is placed 
behind the anus; the ovaries have no ma- 
trices, and there is a duct for the purpose 
of conveying the egg from the ovarium into 
the intestines: this passage is called the 
oviduct. The eggs of pullets have exhi- 
bited unexpected facts to physiologists, who 
examined the phenomena of incubation. 
The most important discoveries are those 
of the immortal Haller, who found the 
chicken perfectly formed, in eggs which 
were not fecundated. There is no deter- 
minate conjunction between fishes; the fe- 
male deposites her eggs on the sands, over 
which the male passes, and emits its semi- 
nal fluid, doubtless for the purpose of fe- 
cundating them; these eggs are hatched 
after a certain time. The males of several 
oviparious quadrupeds have a double or 
forked organ. Insects exhibit all the va- 
rieties which are observed in other animals : 
there are some, indeed the greater num- 
ber, which have the sexes in two separate 
individuals ; among others, the reproduc- 
tion is made cither with or without con- 
junction, as in the vine-fretter ; one of these 
insects, confined alone beneath a glass, pro- 
duces a great number of others. The or- 
gan of the male in insects is usually armed 
with two hooks to seize the female: the 
place of these organs is greatly varied ; with 
some, it is at the upper part of the belly, 
near the chest, as in the female dragon-fly ; 
in others, it is at the extremity of the an- 
tenna, as in the male spider. Most worms 
are hermaphrodite; each individual. has 
both sexes. Polypi, with respect to gene- 
ration, are singular animals; they are re- 
produced by buds or. offsets : a bud is se- 
parated from each vigorous polypus, which 
is fixed to some neighbouring body, and 
grows: polypiare likewise found on their 
surface, in the same manner as_ branches 
igsue from plants. These are the prin- 
cipal modes of generation in animals. In 
the buman species, which engages our at~ 
tention more particularly, the phenomena 
are as follow : 

The part ofthe male, in the act of repro- 
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duction, is to deposit the semen in the vagina, 
ata greater or less distance from the orifice 
of the uterus. 

The function which the Sande discharges 
is much more obscure; some feel, at 
this moment, very strong voluptuous sens- 
ations; others appear entirely insensible ; 
whilst others, again, experience a sensation 
which is very painful. | Some of them pour 
out a mucous substance in considerable 
abundance, at the instant of the most vivid 
pleasure: whilst, in the greater part, this 
phenomenon is, entirely wanting, In all 
these respects, there is, perhaps, no exact 
resemblance between any two females. 

These different phenomena are common 
to the most frequent acts of copulation, that 


is, to.those which do not produce im- 
pregnation, as well as those which are 
effective. 


_. The most recent opinion is, that the 
uterus durmg impregnation opens a little, 
draws in the semen by aspiration, and di- 
rects it to the ovarium -by means of the 
Fallopian tubes, the fimbriated extremity of 
which closely embraces that organ. 

_ The contact of the semen determines the 
rupture of one of the vesicles, and the fluid 
that passes from it, or the. vesicle itself, 
passes into the uterus, where the new in- 
dividual is to be developed. 

_. However satisfactory this explanation 
may appear, it is purely hypothetical, and 
even contrary to the experiments of the 
most exact observers. 

In the numerous attempts made upon 
animals by- Harvey, DeGraaf, Valisneri, 
&e., the semen has never been perceived in 
the cavity of the uterus; much less has it 
. been seen in theFallopian tube at the surface 
of the ovarium. It is quite the same with 
the motion which the Fallopian tube is sup- 
posed to have in embracing the circum- 
ference of the ovarium: it has never been 
proved by experiment. Even if one should 
suppose that the semen penetrates into the 
uterus at the moment of coition, which is 
not impossible, though it has not been 
observed, it would still be very difficult to 
comprehend how the fluid could pass into 
the Fallopian tubes, and arrive at the ova- 
rium. The uterus in the empty state is 
net contractible ; the uterine orifice of the 
Fallopian tubes is éxtremely narrow, and 
these canals have no known sensible motion. 

On account of the difficulty of conceiving 
the passage of the semen to the ovarium, 
some authors have imagined that this matter 
is not carried there, but only the vapour 
which exhales from it, or the awra seminalis. 
Others think that the semen is absorbed in the 
vagina, passes into the venous system, and 
arrives at the ovaria by the arteries, The 
phenomena which accompany the fecunda- 
tion of women are, then, nearly unknown. 
An equal obscurity rests on the fecundation 
of other mammiferous females. Nevertheless, 
it would be more easy to conceive a passage 


-or orifice of the urethra. 
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of the semen to the ovaria in these, since the 


‘uterus and the Fallopian tubes possess a 


peristaltic motion like that of the intestines. 
Fecundation, however, taking place by the 
contact of the semen with the ova, im fishes, 
reptiles and birds, it is not very likely that 
nature employs any other mode for the 
mammifera ; it is necessary, then, to consider 
it as very probable that, either at the instant 
of coition, or at a greater or less time after- 
wards, the semen arrives at the ovarium, 
where it exerts more especially its action up- 
on the vessels most developed. 

But, even should it be out of doubt that 
the semen arrives at the vesicles of the 
ovarium, it would still remain to be known 
how its contact animates the germ contained 
in it. Now, this phenomenon is one of 
those on which our senses, and even our 
mind, have no hold: it is one of those im- 
penetrable mysteries of which we are, and, 
perhaps, shall ever remain ignorant. 

We have, however, on this subject some 
very ingenious experiments of Spallanzani, 
which have removed the difficulty as far as 
it seems possible. 

This philosopher has proved, by a great 
number of trials, Ist, that three grains of 
semen, dissolved in two pounds of water, 
are sufficient to give to it the fecundating 
virtue; 2d, that the spermatic animalcula 
are not necessary to fecundation, as Buffon 
and other authors have thought ; $d, that 
the aura seminalis, or seminal vapour, has 
no fecundating property ; 4th, that. a bitch 
can be impregnated by the mechanical in- 
jection of semen into her vagina, &c. &c. 

It is thus necessary to consider’ as con- 
jectural what authors say about the general 
signs of fecundation. At the instance of 
conception, the woman feels, it is said, a 
universal tremor, continued for some time, 
accompanied by a voluptuous sensation ; the 
features-are discomposed, the eyes lose 
their brilliancy, the pupils are dilated, the 
visage pale, &c. No doubt, impregnation is 
sometimes accompanied by these signs ; 
but many mothers have never felt them, 
and reach even the third month of their 
pregnancy without suspecting their  situ- 
ation.”’—Magendie’s Physiology. 

Fecundation having thus taken place, a 
motion is induced in the vivified ovum, 
which ruptures the tender vesicle that con- 
tains it; the fimbriz of the Fallopian tube 
then grasp and convey it into ‘the tube, 
which, by its peristaltic motion, conducts it 
into the eavity of the uterus, there to be 
evolved and brought to maturity, and, at 
the expiration of nine oe to be sent in- 
to the world. 

GENERATION, ORGANS or. The parts sub. 
servient to generation in a woman are 
divided into external and internal. The 
external parts are the mons veneris, the labia 
the perineum, the clitoris, and the nymphe. 
‘To these may be added the meatus urinarius, 
- The hymen may 
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be esteemed the barrier between the external 
and internal parts. The internal parts of 
generation are the vagina and uterus, and its 
appendages. 1 

The parts which constitute the organs of 
generation in men, are the penis, tesies, and 
vesicule seminales: 

. GENICULATUS. Geniculate; bent 
like the knee: applied to the culm or straw 
of grasses ; as in Alopecuris geniculatus. 

GENIO. (From -yeveov, the chin. ) 
Names compounded of this word belong to 
muscles which are attached to the chin. 

Grnio-Hyo-ctossus. (From yeveiov, the 
chin, voeides, the os hyoides,and yAwooa, the 
tongue ; so called from its origin and inser- 
tion.) Genio glossus of some authors. The 
muscle which forms the fourth layer between 
the lower. jaw and os hyoides. It arises 
from a rough protuberance in the inside of 
the middle of the lower jaw; its fibres run 
like a fan, forwards, upwards, and back- 
wards, and are inserted into the tip, middle, 
and root of the tongue, and base of the os 
hyoides, near its corner. Its use is to draw 
the tip of the tongue backwards into the 
mouth, the middle downwards, and to render 
its back concave. It also draws its root and 
the os hyoides forwards, and thrusts the 
tongue out of the mouth. 

GENIO-HYOLDEUS. (From ‘yeveioy, the 
chin, and voeides, the os hyoides ; so called 
from its origin in the chin, and its insertion 
in the os hyoides.) The muscle which con- 
stitutes the third layer between the lower jaw 
and os hyodes. It is a long, thin, and fleshy 
muscle, arising tendinous from a rough pro- 
tuberance at the inside of the chin, and. grow- 
ing somewhat broader and thicker as it de- 
scends backward to be inserted by very short 
tendinous fibres into both the edges of the 
base of the os hyoides. It draws the os hy- 
oides forwards to the chin. 

GENIOPHARYNGE us. See Constrictor pha- 
ryngis superior. 

GE’/NIPI. A term of barbarous origin 
applied to two plants. 

Genret atsum. See Artemisia rupestris 

Genii veruM. The plant directed for 
medicinal purposes under this title, is the 
Achillea — foliis pinnatis, pinnis simplicibus, 
glabris, punctatis, of Haller. It has a very 
grateful smell, and a very bitter taste, and 
is exhibited in Switzerland, in epilepsy, 
diarrhea, and debility of the stomach, 

GENI'STA. (From genu, a knee; so 
called from the inflection and angularity of 
its twigs.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia; 
Order, Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon broom. See Spartium scoparium. 

GenIsta CANARIENSIS. This tree was 
supposed to afford the lignum_ Rhodium, 
which is now known to be an aspalathus. 
See Aspalathus canariensts. 

| GENISTA SPINOSA INDICA. Bahel schulle. 
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An Indian tree, a decoction of the roots of 
which is diuretic. The leaves, boiled and 
sprinkled in vinegar, have the same effect, 
according to Ray. 

GENISTA TINCTORIA. The systematic name 


_of Chamepartium, or Dyer’s broom. 


GENITA’LE. (From gigno, to beget.) 
The membrum virile. See Penis. 

Genira’tium. (From genitale, the mem- 
brum virile.) A disease of the genital parts. 

GENITICA. (From yewoua, gignor.) 
The name of a class of diseases, in Good’s 
Nosology, embracing diseases of the sexual 
function. It has three orders, viz. Cenotica 
Orgastica ; “Carpetica. 

Genitu/ Ra. (From gigno.)1. The male seed. 

2. The membrum virile. 

Gr'non. (From vyovv, the knee.) A 
moveable articulation like that of the knee. | 

GENSING. See Panaz. 

GENTIA’NA. (From Gentius, king of 
Illyria, who first used it.) 1. The name of a 
genusof plantsin the Linnzan system. Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. Gentian. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the gen- 
tian root. See Gentiana lutea. 

GenTIANA ALBA. See Laserpitium lati- 
folium. 

GENTIANA CENTAURIUM. Lesser centaury 
was so called in the Linnzan system. but 
it is now Chironia centauriwm. 

GenTIANA LuTEA. The systematic name 
of the officinal gentian. Gentiana rubra. 
Felwort. The gentian met with in the 
shops, is the root of the Gentiana — corollis 
subquinquefidis rotatis verticillatis, calycibus 
spathaceis, of Linnewus; and is imported 
from Switzerland and Germany. It is the 
only medicinal part of the plant, has little or 
no smell, but to the taste manifests great 
bitterness, on which account it is in general 
use as a tonic, stomachic, anthelmintic, 
antiseptic, emmenagogue, and febrifuge. 
The officinal preparations of this root are 
the infusum gentianee compositum, and tinc- 
tura gentiane composita, of the London 
Pharmacopeeia, and the infuswm amarum, 
vinum amarum, tinctura amara, of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia ; and the eztrac- 
tum gentiane is ordered by both. 

GENTIANA RUBRA. See Gentiana lutea. 

Gentianine. The bitter principle of the 
Gentian root. 

GE’NU. The knee. 

GENU/GRA. (From yovv, the knee, 
and apa, a seizure.) A name in Paracelsus 
for the gout in the knee. 

GENUS. {From -yevos, a family.) By 
this term is understood, in natural history, a 
certain analogy of a number of species, 
making them agree together in the number, 
figure, and situation of their parts ; in such 
a manner, that they are easily distinguished 
from the species of any other genus, at least 
by some one article. This is the proper and 
determinate sense of the word genus, where- 
by it forms,a sub division of any class, or 
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order of natural beings, whether of the 


animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, 
all agreeing in certain common and dis- 
‘tinct characters. 

GEODES. A kind of atites, the hol- 
low of which contains only loose earth, 
instead of a nodule. 

GEOFFRZ’A. (Named in honour of 
Dr. Geoffroy.) Geeffroya. 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean sys- 
tem. Class, Diadelphia; Order, Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the cab- 
bage bark-tree. See Geoffrea inermis. 

GEOFFRA INERMIS. The systematic 
name of the cabbage bark-tree, or worm 
bark-tree. Geoffraa — foliis lanceolatis of 
Swartz. It has a mucilaginous and sweetish 
taste, and a disagreeable smell. According 
to Dr. Wright of Jamaica, it is powerfully 
medicinal as an anthelmintic. 

Grorrraia JaMaiceNnsis. The systematic 

_name of the bastard cabbage tree, or bulge- 
water tree. Geoffroya — inermis foliolis lan- 
ceolatis, of Swartz. The bark is principally 
used in Jamaica, and with great success, as 
a vermifuge. 

GEOFFRAZA SURINAMENSIS. The system- 
atic name of a tree, the bark of which is 
esteemed as an anthelmintic. 

GEOFFROY, Srerven Francis, was 
born at Paris,in 1672. After giving him 
an excellent general education, his father, 
who was an apothecary, sent him to study 
his own profession at Montpelier ; where he 
attended the several lectures. On his return 
to Paris, having already acquired considerable 
reputation, he was appointed to attend the 
Duke de Tallard, on his embassy to Eng- 
land, in 1698. Here he was very favourably 
received, and elected a member of the Royal 
Society ; and he afterwards visited Holland 
and Italy. His attention was chiefly di- 
rected to natural history and the materia 
medica, his father wishing him to succeed 
to his establishment at Paris: however he 
became ambitious of the higher branch of 
the profession, and at length graduated in 
1704. . His reputation rapidly increased ; 
and he was called in consultation even by 
the most distinguished practitioners. In 
1709 he was appointed to the professorship 
of medicine on the death of ‘Tournefort. 
He then undertook to deliver to his pupils a 
complete History of the Materia Medica, 
divided into. mineral, vegetable, and animal 
substances; the first part of which he fi- 
nished, and about half of the second: this 
was afterwards published from his papers, 
in Latin, in three ectavo volumes. In 1712 
he was made professor of chemistry in the 
king’s garden; and 14 years after, dean of 
the faculty. In this office he was led into 
some active disputes ; whence his health, 


naturally delicate, began to decline ; and he . 


.died in the beginning of 1731. Notwith- 
standing his illness, however, he completed 
a work, which had been deemed necessary. 
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by preceding deans, but never accomplished; 
namely, a Pharmacopceia, which was pub- 
lished under the name of “Code Medica- 
mentaire de la Faculté de Paris.” 

GEOGNOSY. The same as geology. 

GEOLOGY. (Ceologia; from yn, the 
earth, and Aoyos, a discourse.) A descrip+ 
tion of the structure of the earth. This 
study may be divided, like: most others, 
into two parts ; observation and theory. By 
the first we learn the relative positions of the 
great rocky or mineral aggregates that com. 
pose the crust of our globe; through the 
second, we endeavour to penetrate into the 
causes of these collocations. A valuable 
work was some time since published, com- 
prehending a view of both parts of the sub- 
ject, by Mr. Greenough, to which the reader 
is referred for much instruction, communi- 
cated in a very lively manner. 

Very recently the world has been favoured 
with the first part of an excellent view of 
this science by Messrs. Conybeare and 
Phillips, in their ‘ Outlines of the Geo- 
logy of England and Wales ;” from which 
work, the following brief sketch of the sub- 
ject is taken: The T'raité de Geognosie of 
D’ Aubuisson bears a high character on the 
continent. 

Werner's Table of the different Mountain 
Rocks, from Jameson. 
Crass I. 
Primitive rocks. 


1. Granite. 9. Syenite. 
2. Gneiss. . 10. Topaz-rock. 
2. Mica-slate. 11. Quartz-rock. 
4. Clay-slate. 12. Primitive flinty- 
5. Primitive lime- slate 
stone. 13. Primitive gyp- 
6. Primitive trap. sum. 
7. Serpentine. 14. White stone. 


8. Porphyry. 
Crass If. 
Transition rocks. 


1. Transition lime- 4. Transition flinty- 
stone. slate. 
2. Transition trap. 5. Transition  gyp- 
2. Greywacke. sum. 
Crass ILI. 
Floets rocks. 
1, Old red sandstone, or first sandstone 


formation. 
. First or oldest floetz limestone. 
First or oldest floetz gypsum. 
Second or variegated sandstone form- 
ation. 

. Second floetz gypsum. 
. Second floetz limestone. 
Third floetz limestone. 
. Rock-salt formation. 
Chalk formation, 
Floetz-trap formation. 
Independent coal formation. 
Newest floctz-trap formation. 

Crass IV. 
Alluvial rocks. 

_ 2. Sand and gravel. 


id. Beat. 
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6. Cale-tuff. 
7. Calc-sinter. 


Loam. 
Bog-iron ore. 
Nagelfluh. 
Crass V. 
Volcanic rocks. 
Pseudo-volcanic rocks. 
Burnt clay. 
Porcelain jasper. 
Earth slag. 
Columnar clay ironstone. 
Polier, or polishing slate. 
True volcanic rocks. 

Ejected stones and ashes. 
Different kinds of lava. 
The matter of muddy eruptions. 

The primitive rocks lie undermost, and 
never contain any traces of organized beings 
imbedded in them. The transition rocks 
contain comparatively few organic remains, 
and approach more nearly to the chemical 
structure of the primitive, than the mecha- 
nical of the secondary rocks. As these 
transition rocks were taken by Werner from 
among those which in his general arrange- 
ment were called secondary, the formation of 
that class made it necessary to abandon the 


re 


|. Formations (chiefly of sand 
| and clay) above the chalk. 


‘2. Comprising, 
~a. Chalk. 
b. Sands and clays, 6e- 
neath the chalk. 


CHARACTER. 
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Superior order. 
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latter term. To denote the mineral masses 
reposing in his transition series, he accord- 
ingly employed the term floetz rocks, from 
the idea that they were generally stratified in 
planes nearly horizontal, while those of the 
older strata were inclined to the horizon at 
considerable angles. But this holds good 
with regard to the structure of those coun- 
tries only which are comparatively low; in 
the Jura chain, and on the borders of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, Werner’s floetz form- 
ations are highly inclined. Should we 
therefore persist in the use of this term, says 
Mr. Conybeare, we must prepare ourselves 
to speak of vertical beds of floetz, (i. e. hori- 
zontal), limestone, &c. As the inquiries of 
geologists extended the knowledge of the 
various formations, Werner, or his disciples, 
found it necessary to subdivide the bulky 
class of floetz rocks into floetz and newest 
floetz, thus completing a fourfold enumer- 
ation. Some writers have bestowed the 
term tertiary on the newest floetz rocks of 
Werner. The following synoptical view of 
geological arrangement is given by the 
Rev. Mr. Conybeare. 


ee 


'Prorosep Names.| WerNERIAN Names. | Orpen Writers. 


erasers te 


Newest floetz class. | Tertiary class. 


Cc. Calcareous freestones | Supermedial Hier clase Secondary class. 
(oolites) and argilla- order. 
ceous beds. 
d. New red sandstone, con- 
glomerate, and mag- 
| nesian limestone. 

2 Sometimes referred to the preceding, 
| Carboniferous rocks, com: | sometimes to the succeding class, by 
| PHS: ; _ | writers of these schools; very often the 

a. Coal MALESUEES Medial order. coal measures are referred to the former, 
| b. Carboniferous limestone. the subjacent limestone and sandstone to 
sie Old red sandstone. us: eats, 
ite Roofing slate, &c. &c. | Submedial order. | Transition class. |Intermediate class. 
| |For eee ti ys Pees S rene ve 


; ; aaa 
'5. Mice slate, gneiss, granite, 
&e. 


Inferior order. | 


Primitive class. Primitive class. 
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Yn all these formations, from the lowest 
to the highest, we find a repetition of rocks. 
and beds of similar chemical composition 5 
i. @. siliceous, argillaceous, and calcareous, 
but with a considerable difference in tex- 
ture; those in the lowest formations being 
compact and often crystalline, while those 
in the highest and most recent are loose and 
earthy. These repetitions form what the 


Wernerians call formation suites. 
mention, 

1st. The limestone suite. This exhibits, 
in the inferior or primitive order, crystalline 
marbles; in the two next, or transition and 
carboniferous orders, compact and suberys- 
talline limestones (Derbyshire limestone) ;.° - 
in the supermedial or floetz order, less com- 
pact limestone (lias), calcareous freestone 


We may 
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{Portland and Bath stone), and chalk ; 
the superior or newest floetz ondlers ee 
earthy limestones. 

2d. The argulaceous sutte ibeciais the 
following gradations ; clay-slate, shale of the 
coal-measures, shale ‘of the lias, clays alter- 
nating in the oolite series, and that of the 
sand beneath the chalk; and, lastly, clays 
above the chalk. 

3d. The silictous suite may (since many 
of the sandstones of which it consists present 
evident traces of felspar and abundance of 
mica, as well as grains of quartz, and since 
mica is more or less present in every bed of 
sand). perhaps deserves. to. have , granite 
placed at its head, as. its several Aiea 
may possibly have been derived from the 
detritus of that rock: it may be continued 
thus; quartz rock and transition sandstone, 
old red sandstone, millstone-grit, and coal- 
grits, new red sandstone, sand and sandstone 
beneath the chalk, and above the chalk. 
all these instances a regular diminution in 
the degree of consolidation may be perceived 
in ascending the series. 

Grra’nis. (From ‘yepavos, a crane: so 
called from its supposed resemblance to an 
extended crane.) A bandage for a frac- 
tured clavicle. 

GERA/NIUM. (From yepavos, a crane 
so called because its pistil is long like the 
bill of a crane.) Class, Monadelphia; Or- 
der, Decandria. ‘The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Geranium, 
or cranes-bill. 

GERANIUM BATRACHIOIDES. See Geranium 
pratense. 

GERANIUM COLUMBINUM. 
rotundifolium. 

GERANIUM MoscHATUM. The adstringent 
property of this plant has induced prac- 
titioners to exhibit it in cases of debility and 
profluvia. 

GERANIUM PRATENSE. The systematic 
name of the crow foot crane’s-bill. Geraniwm 
batrachioides. A plant which possesses ad- 
stringent virtues, but in a slight degree. 

GERANIUM. ROBERTIANUM. Stinking 
cranes-bill. Herb Robert. This common 
plant has been much esteemed as an external 
application in erysipelatous inflammations, 
cancer, mastodynia, and old ulcers, but is 
now deservedly fallen into disuse. 

GERANIUM, ROTUNDIFOLIUM. The sys- 
tematic name of the doves-foot.. Geranium 
columbinum. This plant is slightly astrin- 
gent. 

GERANIUM SANGUINARIUM. 
nium sanguineum. 

GERANIUM SANGUINEUM. ‘The system- 
atic name of the Geranium sanguinarium. 
Bloody crane’s-bill. The adstringent virtues 
‘ascribed to this plant do not appear to be 
considerable. 

GERM. See Corculum, 

GERMANDER. See Teucriwm cha- 
medrys. 


See Geranium 


See Gera- 
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Germander, water. See Teucriwm Score 
dium. 

GERMEN. This is the rudiment of 
the young fruit and seed, and is found at 
the bottom of the pistil. See Pistillum. 
It appears under a variety of shapes, and 
sizes. 

From its figure it is called, 

1. Globose ; as in Rosa eglanturia, and cin- 
namomea. 

2. Oblong ; as in Stellaria biflora. | 

3. Ovate ; as in Rosa canina, and alba. 

From its situation, it is distinguished into, 

1. Superior, when internal: between the 
corolla ; as in Prunus. 

2. Inferior, below and without the co- 
rolla; as in Galanthus nivalis. 

3.. Pedicellate, upon a footstalk ; as in the 
Euphorbia. . 

It is of great moment for botanical dis- 
tinctions, to observe whether it be superior, 
above the bases of the calyx, or below. 

GERMINATION. Germinatio.. The 
vital development of aseed, when it first 
begins to grow. 

GEROCOMIA. (From yepay, an aged 
person, and kouzew, to be concerned about.) 
That part of medicine which regards the 
regimen and treatment of old age. 

Grrontoro con. (From yepwy, an old 
man, and twywy, a beard ; so called because 
its downy seed, while enclosed in the calyx, 
resembles the beard of an aged man.) The 
herb old man’s beard, a species of tragopo- — 
gon. 

Grronto/xon. (From ‘yepwy, an old 
person, and ‘otov, ‘a dart.) 1. A small 
ulcer, like the head of a dart, appearing 
sometimes in the cornea of old persons. 

2. The socket of a tooth. 

Grroro’con. See Gerontopogon. 

Ger’ryon. Quicksilver, 

GESNER, Conran, was born at Zurich, 
in 1516. His father was killed in the civil 
war, and left him in such poverty, that he 
was obliged to become a servant at Strasburg. 
His master allowed him to devote some time 
ta,study, in which he made great progress ; 
and having acquired a little money, he went 
to Paris, where he improved rapidly in the 
classics and rhetoric, and then turned his 
attention to philosophy and medicine. But 
he was soon compelled to return to his na- 
tive country, and teach the languages, &c. 
for a livelihood. This enabled him, after- 
wards to resume his medical. studies at 
Montpelier, and he graduated at Basil in 
1540. He then settled in his native city, 
where he was appointed professor of philo- 
sophy, which office he discharged with great 
reputation for twenty-four years. He had 
an early predilection for botany, which led 
him to cultivate other parts of natural 
history; he was the first collector of a 
museum, and acquired the character of being 
the greatest naturalist since Aristotle. He 
also founded and supported a botanic gar- 
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den, had numerous drawings and wood 
engravings made of plants, and appears to 
have meditated a general work on that sub- 
ject. He likewise discovered the only true 
principles of botanical arrangement in the 
flower and fruit. ‘Though of a feeble and 
sickly constitution, he traversed the Alps, 
and even sometimes plunged into the waters 
in search of plants: he also carefully studied 
their medical properties, and frequently 
hazarded his life by experiments on himself ; 
indeed he was at one time reported to have 
been killed by the root of doronicum. His 
other occupations prevented his entering 
very extensively into practice, but his en- 
larged views rendered him successful ; and 
the profits of his profession enabled him to- 
support the great expense of his favourite 
pursuits. He gave also many ‘proofs of 
liberal and active friendship. He died of 
the plague, in 1565. His chief works are 
his “ Historie Animalium,” in three folio 
volumes, with wood cuts; and a pharma- 
copeia, entitled ‘* De Secretis Remediis 
Thesaurus,” which passed through many 
editions. 

Gestation, uterine. See Pregnancy. 

GE’/UM. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Ico- 
sandria ; Order, Polygynia. — 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the two 
following species of this genus. 

Geum RivaLe. The root is the part 
directed for medicinal uses. It is inodorous, 
and imparts an austere taste. In America 
it is in high estimation in the cure of inter- 
mittents, and is said to be more efficacious 
than the Peruvian bark. Diarrheeas and 
hemorrhages are also stopped by its exhibi- 
tion. 

Geum urzanum. The systematic name 
of the herb bennet, or avens. Caryophyllata ; 
Herba benedicta; Caryophyllus vulgaris ; 
Garyophilla ; Janamunda ; Geum — floribus 
erectis, fructibus globosis villosis, aristis un- 
cinatis nudis, foliis lyratis, of Linnzeus. The 
root of this plant, has been employed as a 

‘gentle styptic, corroborant, and stomachic. 
It has a mildly austere, somewhat aromatic 
taste, and a very pleasant smell, of the clove 
kind. It is also esteemed on the Continent 
as a febrifuge. — 

GIBBUS. Gibbous; swelled; applied 
to leaves when swelled on one side or both, 
from excessive abundance of pulp; as in 
the Aloe retusa. 

GIDDINESS. See Vertigo. 

GILBERT, Witu1am, was born at 
Colchester, in 1540. After studying at 
Cambridge, he went abroad for improve- 
ment, and graduated at some foreign uni- 
versity. He returned with a high character 
for philosophical and chemical knowledge, 
and was admitted into the college of phy- 
sicians in London, where he settled about 
the year 1573. He was so successful in his 
‘practice, that he was at length made first 
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physician to Queen Elizabeth, who allowed 
him a pension to prosecute philosophical ex- 
periments. He died in 1603, leaving his 
books, apparatus, and minerals to the college 
of physicians. His capital work on the 
magnet was published three years before his 
death; it is not only the earliest complete 
system on that subject, but also one of the 
first specimens of philosophy founded upon 
experiments ; which method the great. Lord 
Bacon afterwards so strenuously recom- 
mended. 

Gilead, balsam. See Amyris gileadensis. 

GILLIFLOWER. = See Dianthus ca- 
ryophyllus. 

GIN. Spiritus Juniperi. Geneva. Hol- 
lands. The names of a spirit distilled from 
malt or rye, which afterwards undergoes the 
same process, a second time, with juniper- 
berries. This is. the original and most 
wholesome state of the spirit; but it is now 
prepared without juniper-berries, and is dis- 
tilled from turpentine, which gives it some- 
thing of a similar flavour. ‘The consumption 
of this article, especially in the metropolis, 
is immense, and the consequences are per- 
nicious to the health of the inhabitants. 

GINGER. See Zingiber. 

GIYNGIBER. See Zingiber. 

Gincisra‘cuium. (From gingive, the 
gums, and brachium, the arm.) A name for 
the scurvy, because the gums, arms, and 
legs, are affected with it. 

Gincrp1um. A species of Daucus. 

Grneinit. See Zingiber. 

Grneirr'pium. (From gingive, the gums, 
and pes, the foot.) A name for the scurvy, 
because the gums, arms, and legs are af- 
fected. 

GINGI'VZ. (From gigno, to beget; 
because the teeth are, as it were, born in 
them.) The gums. See Gums. 

GVYNGLYMUS. (IeyyAvmos, a hinge.) 
The hinge-like joint. A species of diar- 
throsis or moveable connection of bones, 
which admits of flexion and extension, as the 
knee-joint, &c. 

GINSENG. An Indian word. 
Panaz quinquefolium. 

Gir. Quick-lime. 

Girmir. ‘Tartar. 

GITHAGO. A name used by Pliny, 
for the Lolium, or darnel-grass. 

GIZZARD. The stomach of poultry. 
Those from white flesh, have long been con- 
sidered, in France, as medicinal. They have 
been recommended in obstructions of the 
urinary passages, complaints of the bladder, 
and nephritic pains; but particularly as a 
febrifuge. Bouillon Lagrange considers 
its principal substance as oxygenated gela- 
tine, with a small quantity of extractive 
matter. ' 

Grazr/tua. (From glaber, smooth; be- 
cause it is without hair.) The space betwixt 
the eyebrows. 


GLABER. 


See 


Glabrous; Smooth; ap- 
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plied to stems, leaves, seeds, &c. of plants, 
and opposed to all kinds of hairiness and 
pubescence ; as in the stem of the Euphorbia 
peplus, and the seeds of Galium montanum. 

GLACIES. Ice. 

GLADIOLUS. (Diminutive of gladius, 
a sword; so named from the sword-like 
shape of its leaf.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, T'ri- 
andria; Order, Monogynia. 

Guapiotus Lureus. See Iris pseuda- 
corus. 

Gra’ma. TAaua. The sordes of tlie eye. 

GLAND. Glans. Glandula. I. In ana- 
tomy, an organic part of the body, composed 
of blood-vessels, nerves, and absorbents, and 
destined for the secretion or alteration of 
some peculiar fluid. The glands of the hu- 
man body are divided, by anatomists, into 
different classes, either according to their 
structure, or the fluid they contain. Ac- 
cording to their fabric, they are distinguished 
into four classes : 

I. Simple glands. 

2, Compounds of simple glands. 

8. Conglobate glands. 

4. Conglomerate glands. 

According to their fluid contents, they are 
more properly divided into, 

1. Mucous glands. 

Sebaceous glands. 
Lymphatic glands. 

4. Salival glands. 

5. Lachrymal glands. 

1. Simple-glands are small hollow follicles, 
covered with a peculiar membrane, and 
having a proper excretory duct, through 
which they evacuate the liquor contained in 
their cavity. Such are the mucous glands 
of the nose, tongue, fauces, trachea, sto- 
mach, intestine and urinary bladder, the 
sebaceous glands about the anus, and those 
of the ear, These simple glands are either 
dispersed here and there, or are contiguous 
to one another, forming a heap in such a 
manner that they are not covered by a com- 
mon membrane, but each hath its own ex- 
cretory duct, which is never joined to the 
excretory duct of another gland. The former 
are termed solitary simple glands, the latter 
aggregate or congregate simple glands. 

2. The compound glands consist of many 
simple glands, the excretory ducts of which 
are joined in one common excretory duct ; 
as the sebaceous glands of the face, lips, 
palate, and various parts of the skin, espe- 
cially about the pubes. 

8. Conglobate, or, as. they are also called, 
lymphatic glands, are those into which lym- 
phatic vessels enter, and from which they. go 
out again: as the mesenteric, lumbar, &e. 
‘Fhey have no excretory duct, but are com- 
posed of a texture of lymphatic vessels 
connected together by cellular membrane : 
they are the largest in the foetus. 

4. Conglomerate glands are composed of 
2 congeries of many simple glands, the 
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excretory ducts of which open into one 
common trunk : as the parotid gland, thyroid 
gland, pancreas, and all the salival glands. 
Conglomerate . glands differ but little from 
the compound glands, yet they are composed 
of more simple glands than the compound. 

The excretory duct of a gland is the duct 
through which the fluid of the gland is ex- 
creted. The vessels and nerves of glands 
always come from the neighbouring parts, 
and the arteries appear to possess a high 
degree of irritability. The use of the glands: 
is to separate a peculiar liquor, or to change 
it, The use of the conglobate glands is 
unknown. 

II. In botany, Linnzus defines it, a little 
tumour discharging a fluid. 

From their situation they are said to be, 

1, Foliares, when on the surface of the 
leaf; as in the Gossypium religiosum, which 
has one gland on the leaf; and Gossypium 
barbadense, the leaves of which have three. 

2. Petiolares, when in the footstalk ; as in 
Prunus cerasus. 

3. Corollares. The claw of the corolla 
of the Berberis vulgaris has two glands. 

4. Filamentares, in the filaments; as in 
Dictamnus albus. 

From their adhesion, 

1. Glandula sessilis, without any pedun- 
cle; as in Prunus cerasus. 

2. Glandula pedicillata, furnished with a 
peduncle ; as in Drosera. 

Glands are abundant on the stalk and 
calyx of the moss-rose, and between the 
serratures of the leaf of the Salix. pentan- 
dria; on the footstalks of the Viburnum 
opulus, and various species of passion-flower. 
The liquor discharged is resinous and 
fragrant. 

GLANDORP, Marruias Louvis, was 
born at Cologne, in 1595. Soon after com- 
mencing his medical pursuits, he went to 
Padua, which had at that time great repu- 
tation. He improved so much in anatomy 
under Spigelius, that he was deemed com- 
petent to give public demonstrations: and 
he took his degree in 1618. He settled in 
Bremen, whence his family originated ; and 
he was so successful in practice, that he was 
raised to the most honourable offices. He 
was physician to the archbishop, and to the 
republic, when he died in 1640. He left 
several works, with plates, containing many 
important observations on anatomy, &c. 
The principal are his “ Speeulum Chirur- 
gorum,”’ and a Treatise on Issues and Se- 
tons. He was very partial to the use of the 
actual cautery, even in the most common 
disorders. 

GLA’'NDULA. (A diminutive of glans, 
agland.) Asmall gland. See Gland. 

GLANDULA LacHRYMALIS. See Lachry- 


mal gland. 


GiLanpUL« MyrtiroRMEs, See Carun- 
cule myrtiformes. . 
GLANDUL# paccHioyia. A number of 
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«mall, oval, fatty substances, not yet ascer+ 
tained to be glandular, situated under the 
dura mater, about the sides of the longitu- 
dinal sinus. Their use is not known. 

GuanpuLosoca’RNEUs. An epithet given 
by Ruysch to some excrescences, which he 
observed in the bladder. 7 

GLANDULOSUS. Glandular. 1. In 
anatomy, having the appearance, structure, 
or function of a gland. 

2. In botany, applied to leaves which 
have little glandiform elevations; as_ the 
bay-leaved willow, and Hypericum mon- 
tanum. 

GLANS. 
Gland. 

Guans penis. The very vascular body 
that forms the apex of the penis. The pos- 
terior circle is termed the corona glandis. 
See Corpus spongiosum urethre. 

Gians uNcuENTARIA. See Guilandina 
Moringa. 

GLASS. This substance was formerly 
employed by surgeons, when roughly pow- 
dered, to destroy opacities of the cornea. 

Glass of antimony. See Antimony. 

Glass-wort, snail-seeded. See Salsola kali. 

Gua'stum. (Quasi callastum ; from Cal- 
lia, who first used it.) ‘The herb woad. See 
Isatis tinctoria. 

Glauber’s salt. A sulphate of soda. It is 
found native in Bohemia, and is the pro- 
duce of art. See Sod@ sulphas. 

GLAUBERITE. A native crystallised 
salt, composed of dry sulphate of lime, and 
dry sulphate of soda, found in rock salt at 
Villarubra in Spain. 

GLAUCEDO. (From yAavios, bluish; 
or greenish tint.) See Glaucoma. 

GLAU’CIUM. (So named from its 
glaucous or sea-green colour. The name 
of agenus of plants in the Linnean system, 
Class, Polyandria ; Order, Monogynia. )} The 
horned poppy. 

GLAUCO’MA. (From yAavtos, blue; 
because of the eye becoming of a blue, or 
sea-green colour.) Glawcedo; Glaucosis ; 
Apoglaucosis. 1. An opacity of the vitre- 
ous humour. It is difficult to ascertain, and 
is only to be known by a very attentive ex- 
amination of the eye. 

2. A species of cataract. 

GLAUCO'SIS. See Glaucoma. 

GLAUCUS. (TAaveos, sea-green. ) 

Stems are called glaucous which are clothed 
with a fine sea-green mealiness, which easily 
rubs off ; as in Chlora peyfoliata. 
_ GLECO'MA. (From -yAnxov, the name 
of a plant in Dioscorides.) Class, Didyna- 
mia; Order, Gymnospermia. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Ground-ivy. ay 

Gixrcoma HEDERACEA. The systematic 
name of the ground-ivy or gill. Hedera 
terrestris.  Glecoma— foliis reniformibus 
crenatis, of Linneus. This indigenous 
plant has a peculiar strong smell, and a bit- 


A gland, or nut. See 


See Cataract. 
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terish somewhat aromatic taste. Itis one of 
these plants which was formerly much es- 


-teemed for possessing virtues that, in the pre- 


sent age, cannot be detected. In obstinate 
coughs, it is a favourite remedy with the 
poor. 

Gir'cnon. (TAnxov.) Pennyroyal. 

Gurcuonrres. (rom yAnxyov, penny- 
royal.) Wine impregnated with penny- 
royal. ; 

GLEET. In consequence of the re- 
peated attacks of gonorrhoea, and the debi- 
lity of the part occasioned thereby, it not 
unfrequently happens, that a gleet, or eon- 
stant small discharge takes place, or remains 
behind, after ali danger of infection is re- 
moved. Mr. Hunter remarks, that it dif- 
fers from gonorrhoea in being wninfectious, 
and in the discharge consisting of globular 
particles, contained in a slimy mucus, in- 
stead of serum. It is unattended with pain, 
scalding in making of water, &c. 

GLE/NE. TAnvy. Strictly signifies the 
cavity or socket of ‘the eye; but by some 
anatomists is also used for that cavity of a 
bone which receives another within it. 

GLE’NOID. (Glenoides ; from yAnvn, 
a cavity, and eidos, resemblance.) The name . 
of articulate cavities of bones. 

Guixru'cinum. (From ‘yAeuxos, must.) 
An ointment, in the preparation of which 
was must, 

Grxu'xis. (From ‘yAevius, sweet.) 
sweet wine. 

GLIADINE. See Gluten. 

Gu'scrre. To increase gradually, pro- 
perly as fire does; but, by physical writers, 
is sometimes applied to the natural heat and 
increase of spirits; and by others to the 
exacerbation of fevers which return periodi- 
cally. 

GLISCHRO’CHOLOS. (From yai- 
xpos, viscid, and xoAy, the bile.) Viscid 
bilious excrement. . 

GLISCRA’SMA. (From yAirxpatve, 
to become glutinous.) Viscidity. 

Gitsoma’xco. White chalk. 

GLISSON, Francis, was born in Der- 
setshire, 1597. He studied at both the 
English universities; but took his degree of 
doctor in Cambridge, where he was made 
Regius professor of Physic, which office he 
held about forty years. He settled, however, 
to practise in London, and became a Fellow 
of the College in 1635; four years after 
which he was chosen reader of Anatomy, 
and distinguished himself much by his lec- 
tures *‘ De Morbis Partium,” which he 
was requested to publish.. During the civil 
wars he retired toe Colchester, where he prac- 
tised with great credit; and was there dur- 
ing the siege of that town by the Parliamen- 
tary forces. He was one of the members of 
the ‘society, which, about the year 1645, 
held weekly meetings in London to promote 
Natural Philosophy ; and which having re- 
moved to Oxford during the troubles, was 
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augmented after the Restoration, and be- 
came ultimately the present Royal Society. 
He was afterwards several years president 
of the College of Physicians, and died at the 
advanced age of eighty. He left the follow- 
ing valuable works: 1. A Treatise on the 
Rickets. 2. ‘The Anatomy of the Liver, 
which he described much more accurately 
than any one before, and particularly the 
capsule of the Vena Portarum, which has 
since been named after him, 3. A large 
metaphysical treatise ‘“De Natura Sub- 
stantiz Energetica,’’ after the manner of 
Aristotle. 4. A Treatise on the Stomach, 
Intestines, &c. a well-arranged and com- 
prehensive work, with various new. obser- 
vations, which came out the year before his 
death. 


Glisson’s Capsule. See Capsule of Glisson. 
GLOBATE. See Gland. 
GLOBOSUS. Globose. A root is so 


called which is rounded, and gives off radi- 
cles in every direction; as that of the 
Cyclamen europeum. The receptacle of the 
Cephalanthus and Nauclea, are so called 
from their form. 

GLOBULA’‘RIA. (From globus, a 
globe: so called from the shape of its 
flower.) The French daisy. 

GuosuLa’R1A atypum. ‘The leaves of 
this plant are used in some parts of Spain 
in the cure of the venereal disease. It 
is said to act also as a powerful but safe 
cathartic. 

GLO’/BUS.. A ball. 

Gtiosus uystericus. The air rising in 
the cesophagus, and prevented by spasm 
from reaching the mouth, is so called by 
authors, because it mostly attends hysteria, 
and gives the sensation of a ball ascending 
in the throat. 

GLOCHIS. (PAwxis, cuspis teli.) A 
pointed hair. A sharp point: used in 
botany to a bristle-like pubescence, which is 
turned backwards at its point into many 
straight teeth. 

GLO’MER. A clue of thread. A term 
mostly applied to glands. 

GLOMERATE. A gland is so called 
which is formed of a glomer of sanguine- 
ous vessels, having no cavity, but furnished 
with an excretory duct; as the lachrymal 
and mammary glands. 

GLOMERULUS. In botany, a small 
tuft, or capitulum, mostly in the axilla of the 
peduncle. 

GLOSSA’GRA. (From yAwsoa, the 
tongue, and aypa, a seizure.) A violent 
pain in the tongue. 

GLO’SSO. (From yAwasa, the tongue. ) 
Names compounded with this word belong 
to muscles, nerves, or vessels, from their 
being attached, or going to the tongue. 

GLosso-PHARYNGEAL Nerves. The ninth 
pair of nerves. They arise from the pro- 
cesses of the cerebellum, which run to the 

medulla’ spinalis, and terminate by nume- 


_ mass in muriatic acid. 
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rous branches in the muscles of the tongue 
and pharynx. 

GLosso-PHARYNGEUS. 
pharyngeus superior. 

GLosso-sTAPHYLINUS. 
isthmi fauctum. 

Gtossoca’tocHos. (From yAwooa, tongue, 
and Katexw, to hold.) An instrument in 
P. Agineta for depressing the tongue. A 
spatula lingue. The ancient glossocato- 
chus was a sort of forceps, one of the blades 
of which served to depress the tongue, while 
the other was applied: under the chin. 

GLOSSOCE’LE. (From yAwsea, the 
tongue, and xyAn, atumour.} An extru- 
sion of the tongue. 

GtossocoMa. 
tongue. 

Gtossocomron. (From yAwooa, a tongue, 
and Kouew, to guard.) By this was for- 
merly meant a case for the tongue, for a 
hautboy ; but the old surgeons, by meta- 
phor, use it to signify an instrument, or 
case, for containing a fractured limb. 

GLO’TTA. (TAwria, the tongue.) The 
tongue. 

GLO’TTIS. "(From yAwria, the tongue. ) 
The superior opening of the larynx at the 
bottom of the tongue. 

GLUCINA. (From yAvevs, which sig~ 
nifies sweet, because it’ gives that taste to the 
salts in forms.) The name of an earth, for 
the discovery of which we are indebted to 
Vauquelin, who foundit, in 1795, in the 
Aigue-marine or beryl, a transparent stone, 
of agreen colour, and in the emerald of 
Peru. It exists combined with silex, alu- 
mine, lime, ‘and oxide of iron, in the one ; 
and with the same earths, and oxide of 
chrome,‘in the other. It has lately been 
discovered in the gadolinite by Mr. Eke- 
berg. 

Glucina is white, light, and soft to the 
touch. It is insipid, and adheres to the 
tongue; and is infusible by itself in the 
fire. Its specific gravity is 2.967. It is 
soluble in alkalies and their carbonates, and 
in all the acids except the carbonic and 
phosphoric, and forms with them saccha- 
rine and slightly astringent salts. It is ex- 
ceedingly soluble in sulphuric acid used to 
excess. It is fusible with borax, and forms 
with it a transparent glass. It absorbs one- 
fourth of its weight of carbonic acid. It 
decomposes sulphate of alumine. It is not 
precipitated by the hydro-sulphurets nor by 
prussiate of potassa, but by all the succi- 
nates. Its affinity for the acids is interme- 
diate between magnesia and alumine. | 

To obtain this earth, reduce some beryl 


See Constrictor 


See Constrictor 


A retraction of the 


to an impalpable powder, fuse it with three 


times its weight of potassa, and dissolve the - 
Separate the silex 
by evaporation and filtration, and decom- 
pose the remaining fluid by adding carbo- 
nate of potassa ; re-dissolve the deposit when 
washed in sulphuric acid, and by mingling 
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this solution with sulphate of potassa, alum 
will be obtained, which crystallises. 

Then mix the fluid with a solution of 
carbonate of ammonia, which must be used 
in excess; filter and boil it, and a white 
powder will gradually fall down, which is 
glucine. 

GLUE. An inspissated jelly made from 
the parings of hides and other offals, by 
boiling them in water, straining through a 
wicker basket, suffering the impurities to 
subside, and then boiling it a second time. 
The articles should first be digested in lime 
water, to cleanse them from grease and 
dirt ; then steeped in water, stirring them 
well from time to time ; and, lastly, laid in a 
heap, to have the water pressed out, before 
they are put into the boiler. Some recom- 
mend, that the water should be kept as 
nearly as possible to a boiling heat, without 
suffering it to enter into ebullition. In this 
state it is poured into flat frames or moulds, 
then cut into square pieces when congealed, 
and afterwards dried in a coarse net. It is 
said’ to improve by age; and that glue is 
reckoned the best, which swells consider- 
ably without dissolving by three or four 
days’ infusion in cold water, and recovers 
its former dimensions and properties by dry- 
ing. Shreds or parings of vellum, parchment, 
or white leather, make aclear and almost 
colourless glue. , 

GLUMA. 
of corn.) The husk. The peculiar calyx 
of grasses and grass-like plants, of a chaffy 
texture, formed of little concave leaflets 
which are called valves. To the husk belongs 
the arista, the beard or awn. See Arista. 

The gluma is, 

1. Univalve, in Loilum perenne. 

2. Bivalve, in most grasses. 

3. Trivalved in Panicum miliaceum. 

4, Many-valved, in Uniola paniculata. * 

5. Coloured, otherwise than green; as in 
Holcus bicolor. 

From the number of flowers the 
contains, it is called, 

1. Gluma uniflora, one-flowered ; as in 
Panicum. 

2. G. biflora, with two ; as in Aira. 

3. G. multiflora, having many; as in Poa 
and Avena. 

From the external appearance, the gluma 
is termed, 

1. Glabrous, smooth; as in Holcus larus. © 

2. Hispid, bristly ; as in Secale orientale. 

3. Striate; asin Holcus striatus. 

4. Villose ; asin Holcus sorgham, Holcus 
saccharatus, and Bromus purgans. ? 

5. Ciliate, fringed; as in Bromus ciliatus. 

6. Beardless ; as in Briza and Poa. 

7. Awned ;-as in Hordeum. 

GLUMOSUS. A flower ‘is so called, 


“nae 


which is aggregate, and has a glumous or 


husky calyx. sip 
GLUTEAL, ~ Belonging to the but- 


tocks. 


( Gluma, @ glubendo, a husk - 
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GuiutkAt artery. A branch of the in- 
ternal iliac artery. ne 

GLUTEN. (Quasi geluten; from gelo, 
to congeal.) See Glue. 

GuutTEN, animat. ‘This substance con- 
stitutes the basis of the fibres of all the solid 
parts. It resembles in its properties the 
gluten of vegetables. 

GLUTEN, VEGETABLE. If wheat-flower be’ 
made intoa paste, and washed in a large quan- 
tity of water, it is separated into three distinct 
substances: a mucilaginous saccharine mat- 
ter, which is readily dissolved in the liquor, 
and may be separated from it by evaporation ; 
starch, which is suspended in the fluid, and 
subsides to the bottom by repose; and 
gluten, which remains in the hand, and is 
tenacious, very ductile, somewhat elastic, 
and of a brown-grey colour. ‘The first of 
these substances does not essentially differ 
from other saccharine mucilages. The 
second, namely, the starch, forms a gluey 
fluid by boiling in water, though it is 
scarcely, if at all, acted upon by that fluid 
when cold. Its habitudes and products 
with the fire, or with nitric acid, are nearly 
the same as those of gum and of sugar. It 
appears to be as much more remote from 
the saline state than gum, as gum is more 
remote from that state than sugar. 

The vegetable gluten, though it existed 
before the washing in the pulverulent form, 
and has acquired its tenacity and adhesive 
qualities from the water it has imbibed, is 
nevertheless totally insoluble in this fluid. 
Tt has scarcely any taste. When dry, it is 
semitransparent, and resembles glue in its 
colour and appearance. If it be drawn out 
thin, when first obtained, it may be dried by 
exposure to the air; but if it be exposed to 
warmth and moisture while wet, it putrefies 
like an animal substance. The dried glu- 
ten applied to the flame of a candle, 
crackles, swells, and burns, exactly like a 
feather, or piece of horn. It affords the 
same products hy destructive distillation as 
animal matters do; is not soluble in alkohol, 
oils, or ether; and is acted upon by acids 
and alkalies, when heated. According to 
Rouelle, it is the same with the caseous sub- 
tance of milk. 

Gluten of Wheat.—Taddey, an Italian 
chemist, has lately ascertained that the glu- 
ten of wheat may be decomposed into two 
principles, which he has distinguished by the 
names, gliadine (from ‘yAia, gluten), and 
zimome (from guun, ferment). They are 
obtained'in a separate state by kneading the 
fresh gluten in successive portions of alko- 
hol, as long as that liquid continues to be- | 
come milky, when diluted with water. The 
alkohol solutions being set aside, gradually 
deposit a whitish matter, consisting of small 
filaments of gluten, and become ‘perfectly 
transparent. Being now left to slow evapor~ 
ation, the gliadine remains bebind, of the 
consistence of honey, and mixed with a little 
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yellow ‘resinous matter, from which it may 
be freed by digestion in sulphuric zther, in 
which gliadine is notsensibly soluble. The 
portion of the gluten not dissolved by the 
alkohol is the zimome. 

Properties of Gliadine. — When dry, it has 
a straw-yellow colour, slightly transparent, 
and in thin plates, brittle, having a slight 
smell, similar to that of honey-comb, and, 
when slightly heated, giving out an odour 
similar to that of boiled apples. In the 
mouth, it becomes adhesive, and has a 
sweetish and balsamic taste. It is pretty 
soluble in boiling alkohol, which loses its 
transparency in proportion as it cools, and 
then retains only a small quantity in solu- 
tion. It forms a kind of varnish in those 
bodies to which it is applied. It. softens, 
but does not dissolve in cold distilled water. 
At a boiling heat it is converted into froth, 
and the liquid remains slightly milky. It is 
specifically heavier than water. 

The alkoholic solution of gliadine becomes 
milky when mixed with water, and is preci- 
pitated in white flocks by the alkaline car- 
bonates. It is scarcely affected by the 
mineral and vegetable acids. Dry gliadine 
dissolves in caustic alkalies and in acids. It 
swells upon red-hot coals, and then contracts 
in the manner of animal substances. It 
burns with a pretty lively flame, and leaves 
behind it a light spongy charcoal, difficult 
to incinerate. Gliadine, in some respects, 
approaches the properties of resins; but 
differs from them in being insoluble in sul- 
phuric zther. It is very sensibly affected 
by the infusion of nut-galls. It is capable 
of itself of undergoing a slow fermentation, 
and produces fermentation in saccharine 
substances. 

From the flour of barley, rye, or oats, no 
gluten can be extracted as from that of 
wheat, probably because they contain too 
small a quantity. 

The residue of wheat which is not dise 
solved by alkohol, is called zimome. If this 
be boiled repeatedly in alkohol, it is obtaim-~ 
ed pure. 

Zimome thus purified has the form of 
small globules, or constitutes a shapeless 
mass, which is hard, tough, destitute of co- 
hesion, and of an ash-white colour. When 
washed in water, it recovers part of its vis- 
cosity, and becomes quickly brown, when 
left in. contact with the air. It is specifically 
heavier than water. Its mode of ferment- 
ing is no longer that. of gluten ;, for when it 
purifies it exhales a foetid urinous odour. 
It dissolves completely in vinegar, and in 
the mineral acids at a boiling temperature. 
With caustic potassa, it combines and forms 
akind of soap. When put into lime water, 
or into the solutions of the alkaline carbo- 
nates, 1t becomes harder, and assumes a new 
appearance without dissolving. When thrown. 
upon red-hot coals, it exhales an odour 
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similar to that of burning hair or hoofs, and. 


‘burns with flame. 


Zimome is to be found in several parts of 
vegetables. It produces various kinds of 
fermentation, according to the nature of the 
substance with which it comes in contact. 

GLUTE’US. (From yAovtos, the but- 
tocks.) -The name of some muscles of the 
buttocks. 

GLuTEUS MAXIMUS. Gluteus' magnus 
of Albinus. Gluteus major of Cowper; and 
Ilio sacro femoral of Dumas. A broad ra- 
diated muscle, on which we sit, is divided 
into a number of strong fasciculi, is covered 
by a pretty thick aponeurosis derived from 
the fascia lata, and is situated immediately 
under the integuments. It arises fleshy from 
the outer lip of somewhat more than the 
posterior half of the spine of the ilium, 
from the ligaments that cover the two pos- 
terior spinous processes; from the posterior 
sacro-ischiatic ligament ; and from the outer 
sides of the os sacrum and os coccygis. 
From these origins the fibres of the muscle 
run towards the great trochanter of the os 
femoris, where they form a broad and thick 
tendon, between which and the trochanter 
there is a considerable bursa mucosa. ‘This 
tendon is inserted into the upper part of the 
linea aspera, for the space of two or three 
inches downwards ; and sends off fibres to 
the fascia lata, and to the upper extremity 
of the vastus externus. This muscle serves 
to extend the thigh, by pulling it directly 
backwards; at the same time it draws it a 
little outwards, and thus assists in its rota- 
tory motion. Its origin from the coccyx 
seems to prevent that bone from being 
forced too far backwards. 

Guiuteus Mepius. Ilio trochanterien of 
Dumas. The posterior half of this muscle 
is covered by the gluteus maximus, which 
it greatly resembles in shape ; but the ante- 
rior and upper part of it is covered only by 
the integuments, and by a tendinous mem- 
brane which belongs to the fascia lata, It 
arises fleshy from the outer lip of the ante- 
rior part of the spine of the ilium, from part 
of the posterior surface of that bone, and 
likewise from the fascia that covers it. 
From these origins its fibres run towards 
the great trochanter, into the outer and pos- 
terior part of which it is inserted by a broad 
tendon. Between this tendon and the 
trochanter there is a small thin bursa 
mucosa. The uses.of this muscle are nearly 
the same as those of the gluteus maximus ; 
but. itis not confined, like that muscle, to 
rolling the os femoris outwards, its anterior 
portion being capable of turning that bone 
a little inwards. As it has no origin from 
the coccyx, it can have no effect on thatbone. 

GLuTEUS MINIMUS. Gluteus minor of 
Albinus and Cowper; and Jlio ischii trochan- 
terien of Dumas. A radiated muscle, is 
situated under the gluteus medius; In adults, 
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and especially in old subjects, its outer sur- 
face is usually tendinous. It arises fleshy 
between the two semicircular ridges we ob- 
serve on the outer surface of the ilium, and 
likewise from the edge of its great niche. 
Its fibres run, in different directions, towards 
a.thick flat tendon, which adheres to a capsu- 
lar ligament of the joint, and is inserted into 
the fore and upper part of the great trochan- 
ter. A small bursa mucosa may be observed 
between the tendon of this muscle and the 
trochanter. This muscle assists the two for- 
mer in drawing the thigh backwards and 
outwards, and in rollingit. It may like- 
wise serve to prevent the capsular ligament 
from being pinched in the motions of the 
joint. 

GLU’TIA. (From‘yAouros, the buttocks. ) 
The buttocks. See Nates. 

Guurru’patens. (From = gluttus, the 
throat, and pateo, to extend.) The stomach, 
which is an extension of the throat. 

GLU'TUS. (TAovroes; from yAouws, fil- 
thy.) The buttock. See Nates. 


Guyca’/sma. (From yAvkus, sweet.) A 
sweet medicated wine. 
Guiycyri’cros. (From ‘yAukus, sweet, 


and mixpos, bitter: so called from its bitter- 
ish sweet taste.) See Solanum Dulcamara. 

GLYCYRRHI'ZA. (From yAuvkus, 
sweet, and piZa, aroot.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linngan system, 
Class, Diadelphia ; Order, Decandria. 

2. The pharmacoposial name of liquorice, 
See Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

GuiycyrenizaA ecuinata. This species 
of liquorice is substituted in some places for 
the root of the glabra. 

GtycyrruizaA GLABRA. The systematic 
name of the officinal liquorice. Glycyrrhiza ; 
leguminibus glabris, stipulis nullis, foliolo 
impart petiolato. A native of the south 
of Europe, but cultivated in Britain. The 
root contains a great quantity of sac- 
charine matter, joined with some propor- 
tion of mucilage, and hence it has a viscid. 
sweet taste. It is in common use as a pec- 
toral or emollient, in catarrhall defluxions 
on the breast, coughs, hoarsenesses, &c. In- 
fusions, or the extract made from it, which 
is called Spanish liquorice, afford likewise 
very commodious vehicles for the exhibition 
of other medicines ; the liquorice taste con- 
cealing that of unpalatable drugs more 
effectually than syrups or any of the sweets 
of the saccharine kind. 

Guycysa’ncon. (From ‘yAvkus, sweet, 
and ayxwy, the elbow: so called from its 
sweetish taste, and its inflections, or elbows 
at the joints.) A species of southern wood. 

GNAPHA’LIUM. (From yva@aaoy, 
cotton: so named from its soft downy sur- 
face.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, Polygamia superflua. . 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the herb 
cotton weed. See Gnaphalium dioicum. 
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| GNAPHALIUM ARENARIUM. The flowers 
of this plant, as well as those of the gna- 
phalium stoechas, are called in the pharma- 
copeeias, flores elichrysi. See Gnaphalium 
steechas. 

GNAPHALIUM DIOICUM. 
name of the pes cati. Gnaphalium albinum. 
Cotton weed. The flores gnaphalii of the 
pharmacopeeias, called also flores hispidule, 
seu pedes cali, are the produce of this plant, 
They are now quite obsolete, but were for~ 
merly used as astringents, and recommended 
in the cure of hooping-cough, phthisis pul- 
monalis, and hemoptysis, 

GNAPHALIUM STCECHAS. 
name of Goldilocks. Llichrysum; Staechas 
citrina. 'The flowers of this small downy 
plant are warm, pungent, and bitter, and 
said to possess aperient and corroborant 
virtues. 

Gna/tuus. (From yvarlw, to bend; so 
called from their curvature.) 1. The jaw, . 
or jaw-bones. 

2. The cheek. 

GNEISS. A compound rock, consist- 
ing of felspar, quartz, and mica, disposed i in 
slates, from the preponderance of the mica 
scales. 

Gni'pius. A term applied by Hippo- 
crates, and others since, to some medicinal 
precepts wrote in the island of Gnidos. 

Goat’s-rue.. See Galega. 

Goat’s-thorn. See Astragalus verus. 

GOAT-WEED. See Egopodium. 

GOUT-WEED,. See Mgopodium po- 
dagraria. 

GODDARD, Jonaryan, was born at 
Greenwich, in 1617. After studying at 
Oxford, and travelling for improvement, he 
graduated at Cambridge, and settled to 
practise in London. He was elected a 
Fellow of the College of Physicians in 
1646, and the following year, appointed 
lecturer on Anatomy. He formed a So- 
ciety for Experimental Enquiry, which 
met at his house; and he was very assi- 
duous in promoting its objects. Having 
gained considerable reputation, and sided 
with the popular party, he was appointed 
by Cromwell chief physician to the army, 
and attended him in some of his expedi- 
tions. Cromwell then made him warden 
of Merton College, Oxford, afterwards 
sole representative of that University in the 
shart Parliament in 1653, and in the same 
year one of the Council of State. On 
the Restoration, being driven from Oxe 
ford, he removed to Gresham College, 
where he had been chosen professor of 
Physic. Here he continued to frequent 
those meetings, which gave birth to the 
Royal Society, and he was nominated one 
of the first council of that institution. He 
was an able and conscientious practitioner ; 
and was induced, partly from the love of 
experimental chemistry, but principally from 
doubting the coMpereney of apothecaries, 
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to prepare his own medicines: in which, 
however, finding numerous obstacles, he 
published * A Discourse, setting forth the 
unhappy Condition of the Practice of Phy- 
sic in London;” but this was of no avail. 
Two papers of his appeared in the Philoso- 
phical ‘Transactions, and many others in 
Birch’s History of the Royal Society. He 
died in 1674 of an aploplectic stroke. 

GOELICKE, Anprew Orron, a Ger- 
mian physician, acquired considerable reput- 
ation in the beginning of the eightcenth 
century, asa medical professor, and espe- 
cially as an advocate of the doctrines of 
Stahl. He left several works, which relate 
principally to the History of Anatomy, &c. 
particularly the “ Historia Medicine Uni- 
versalis,”” which was published in six differ- 
ent portions between the years 1717 and 1720. 

Goitre. See Bronchocele. 

‘GOLD. Aurum. <A metal found in 
nature only in a metallic state ; most com- 
monly in grains, ramifications, leaves, or 
crystals, rhomboidal, octahedral, or pyra- 
midal. Its matrix is generally quartz, sand - 
stone, siliceous schistus, &c. It is found 
also in the sands of many rivers, particularly 
in Africa, Hungary, and France, in minute 
irregular grains, called gold dust. Native 
gold, found in compact masses, is never 
completely pure; it is alloyed with silver, 
or copper, and sometimes with iron and 
tellurium. The largest piece of native gold 
that has been hitherto discovered in Europe, 
was found in the county of Wicklow, in 
Ireland. Its weight was said to be twenty- 
two ounces, and the quantity of alloy it 
contained was very small. Several other 
pieces, exceeding one ounce, have also been 
discovered at the same place, in sand, covered 
with turf, and adjacent to a rivulet. 

Gold is also met with in a particular sort 
of argentiferous copper pyrites, called in 
Hungary Gelf. This ore is found either 
massive, or crystallised in rhomboids, or 
other irregular quadrangular or polygonal 
masses. It exists likewise in the sulphurated 
ores of Nagaya in Transylvania. These 
all ‘contain the metal called tellurium. 
Berthollet, and other French chemists, have 
obtained gold out of the ashes of vegetables. 
» GOLD-CUP. See Ranunculus. 

GOLDEN-ROD.. See Solidago virga 
aurea. 


Golden maidenhair. See Polytrichum 


commune. 
- GOLDILOCKS. See Gnraphalium 
staechas. 

" GOMPHI'ASIS. (From -‘youos, a 
nail.) Gomphiasmus. A disease of the 


teeth, when they are loosened from the 

sockets, like nails drawn out of the wood. 
Gomenia’smus. See Gomphiasis. 

_ Go'mrnior. (From ‘youdos, a nail: so 

‘called because they are as nails driven into 

their sockets.) The dentes molares, or 

grinding teeth, Ae 
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Gomrno’ma. See Gomphosis. 

GOMPHO’'SIS. (From youdow, to 
drive in a nail.) Gomphoma. A species 
of immoveable connection of bones, in 
which one bone is fixed in another, like a 
nail in a board, as the teeth in the alveoli 
of the jaws. 

GONA’LGIA. See Gonyalgia. 

GONA/GRA. (From yoru, the knee, 
and aypa, a seizure.) The gout in the knee. 

GO'NE. (yovn.) 1. The seed. 

2. In Hippocrates it is the uterus. 

GONG. ‘Tam-tam. A species of cym- 
bal which produces a very loud sound when 
struck, It isan alloy of about eighty parts 
of copper with twenty of tin. 

GONGRO’NA. (From yoyJpos, a hard 
knot.) 1. The cramp. 

2. A knot in the trunk of a tree. 

3. Ahard round tumour of the nervous 
parts; but particularly a bronchocele, or 
other hard tumour of the neck. 

Goner'Lion. (From yoyJvAos, round.) 
A pill. ; 

GONIOMETER. An instrument for 
measuring the angles of crystals. 

GONOYDES. (From yovn, seed, and 
eidos, form.) Resembling seed. Hippo- 
crates often uses it as an epithet for the ex- 
crements of the belly, and for the contents 
of the urine, when there is something in 
them which resembles the seminal matter. 

GONORRH(G’A. (From ‘yovy, the 

semen, and pew, to flow; from a supposi-- 
tion of the ancients, that it was a seminal 
flux.) Agenus of disease in the class Lo- 
cales, and order Apocenoses of Dr. Cullen’s 
arrangement, who defines it a preternatural 
flux of fluid from the urethra in males, with 
or without libidinous desires. Females, how- 
ever, are subject to the same complaint in 
some forms. He makes four species, viz. 
* 1. Gonorrhea pura or benigna; a puri- 
form discharge from the urethra, without 
dysuria, or lascivious inclination, and not 
following an impure connection. 

2. Gonorrhea impura, maligna, syphili- 
tica, virulenta ; a discharge resembling pus, 
from the urethra, with heat of urine, &c. 
after impure coition, to which often suc- 
ceeds a discharge of mucus from the urethra, 
with little or no dysury, called a gleet. 
This disease is also called Fluor albus malig- 
nus. Blennorrhagia by Swediaur. In En- 
glish, a clap, from the old French word 
clapises, which were public shops, kept and 
inhabited by single prostitutes, and gene- 
rally confined toa particular quarter of the 
town, as is even now the case in several of 
the great towns in Italy. In Germany, the 
disorder is named tripper, from dripping ; 
and in French, chaudpisse, from the heat and 
scalding in making water. 7 

No certain rule can be laid down with 
regard to the time that aclap will take be- 
fore it makes its appearance, after infection 
has been conyeyed,. With some persons it 
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will show itself in the course of three or 


be the least appearance of it before the ex- 
piration of some weeks. It most usually is 
perceptible, however, in the space of from 
six to fourteen days, and in a male, begins 
with an uneasiness about the parts of gener- 
ation, such as an itching in the glans penis, 
and a soreness and tingling sensation along 
the whole course of the urethra ; soon after 
which, the person perceives an appearance of 
whitish matter at its orifice, and also some 
degree of pungency upon making water. 

In the course of a few days, the discharge 
of matter will increase considerably ; will 
assume, most probably, a greenish or yellow- 

‘ish hue, and will become thinner, and lose 
its adhesiveness 3 the parts will also be oc- 
cupied with some degree of redness and in- 
flammation, in consequence of which the 
glans will put on the appearance of a ripe 
‘cherry, the stream of urine will be smaller 
than usual, owing to the canal being made 
-harrower by the inflamed state of its internal 
membrane,; and a considerable degree of 
pain, and sealding heat will be experienced 
-on every attempt to make water, 

Where the inflammation prevails in a very 
high degree, it prevents the extension of the 
-urethra, on the taking place of any erection, 
so that the penis is, at that time, curved 
downwards, with great pain, which is much 
increased, if attempted to be raised towards 
the belly, and the stimulus occasions it often 
-to be erected, particularly when the patient 
is warm in bed, andso deprives him of sleep, 
producing, in some cases, an involuntary 
mission of semen, _ 

In consequence of the inflammation, it 
‘sometimes happens that, at the time of mak- 
ing water, owing to the rupture of some small 
blood- vessel, a slight hemorrhage ensues, 
and a small quantity of blood is voided. In 
consequence of inflammation, the prepuce 
likewise becomes often so swelled at the end, 
that it cannot be drawn back, which symp- 
tom is called a phimosis; or, that being 
drawn behind the glans, it cannot be re. 
turned, which is known by the name of para- 
phimosis. Now and then, from the same 
cause, little hard swellings arise on the 
lower surface of the penis, along the course 
of the urethra, and these perhaps suppurate 
and form into fistulous sores. 

The adjacent parts sympathising with 
those already affected, the bladder becomes 
irritable, and incapable of retaining the 
urine for any length of time, which gives 
the patient a frequent inclination to make 
water, and he feels an uneasiness about the 
scrotum, perineum, and fundament. More- 
over, the glands of the groins grow indu- 
rated and enlarged, or perhaps the testicles 
become swelled and inflamed, in conse- 
quence of which he experiences excruciating 
pains, extending from the seat of the com. 
plaint up into the small. of the back; he gets 
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<hot and réstless, and a small symptomatic 
four days, whilst, with others, there will not - . ea . 


fever arises. 

Where the parts are not occupied by much 
inflammation, few or none of the last-men- 
tioned symptoms will arise, and only a 
discharge with a slight heat or sealding in 
making water will prevail. hak 

Ifa gonorrheea be neither irritated iby any 
irregularity of the patient, nor prolonged by 
the want of timely and proper assistance, 
then, in the course of about a fortnight, or 
three weeks, the discharge, from having been 
thin and discoloured at first, will become 
thick, white, and of a ropy consistence; and 
from having gradually begun to diminish in _ 
quantity, will at last cease entirely, together 
with every inflammatory symptom what¢ ver ; 
whereas, on the contrery, if the patient has 
led a life of intemperance and sensuality, has 
partaken freely of the bottle and high-.sea-" 
soned meats, and has, at the same ‘time, 
neglected to pursue the necessary means, it 
may then continue for many weekg or 
months; and, on going off, may leave a 
weakness or gleet behind it, besides being 
accompanied with the risk of giving rise, at > 
some distant period, to a constitutional af- 
fection, especially if there has been a neg- 
lect of proper cleanliness ; for wheré vene- 
real matter has been suffered to lodge be- 
tween the prepuce and glans penis for any 
time, so as to have occasioned - either e€xco- 
riation or ulceration, there will always be 
danger of its having been absorbed. 

Another risk, arising from the long con- 
tinuance of a gonorrhea, especially if it 
has been attended with inflammatory symp- 


‘toms, or has béen of frequent recurrence, is 


the taking place of one or more strictures 
in the urethra. These are suré to oceasion 
a considerable degree of difficulty, as well 
as pain, in making water, and, instead of its 
being discharged in a free and uninterrupted 
Stream, it splits into two, or perhaps is 
voided drop by drop. Such affections be. 
come, from neglect, of a most serious and 
dangerous nature, as they not unfrequently 
block up the urethra, so as to induce a total 
suppression of urine, 

Where the gonorrhoea has been of long 
standing, warty excrescences are likewise 
apt to arise about the parts of generation, 
owing to the matter falling and lodging 
thereon ; and they not unfrequently prove 
both numerous and troublesome, 

Having noticed every symptom which 
usually attends on gonorrhoea, in’ the male 
sex, it will only be necessary to observe, 
that the same heat and soreness in making 
water, and the same discharge of discoloured 
mucus, together with a slight pain in walk. 
ing, and an uneasiness in sitting, take place 
in females as in the former ; but as the parts 
in women, which are most apt to be affected 
by the venereal poison,.-are less complex in 
their nature, and’ fewer in ‘number, than in 
men, so of course the former ate not liable 
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to many of the symptoms which the latter 
are; and, from the urinary canal being 
much shorter, and of a more simple form, 
in them than in men, they are seldom, if 
ever, incommoded by the taking place of 
strictures. 

With women, it indeed often happens, 
that all the symptoms of a gonorrhea are 
so very slight, they experience no other 
inconvenience than the discharge, except 
perhaps immediately after menstruation, at 
which period, it is no uncommon occurrence 
for them to perceive some degree of aggra- 
vation in the symptoms. 

Women of a relaxed habit, and such as 
have had frequent miscarriages, are apt to 
be afflicted with a disease known by the 
name of fluor albus, which it is often difficult 
to distinguish from gonorrhcea yirulenta, as 
the matter discharged in both is, in many 
cases, of the same colour and consistence. 
The surest way of forming a just conclu- 
sion, in instances of this nature, will be to 
draw it from an accurate investigation, both 
of the symptoms which are present and 
those which have preceded the discharge ; as 


likewise from the concurring circumstances, | 


such as the character and mode of life of the 
person, and the probability there may be of 
her having had venereal infection conveyed 
to her by any connection in which she may 
be engaged. 

Not long ago, it was generally supposed 
that gonorrhoea depended always upon ul- 
cers in the urethra, producing a discharge 
of purulent matter ; and such ulcers do, in- 
deed, occur in consequence of a high degree 
of inflammation and suppuration ; but many 
dissections of persons, who have died whilst 
labouring under a gonorrhea, have clearly 
shown that the disease may, and often does, 
exist without any ulceration in the urethra, 
so that the discharge which appears is 
usually of a vitiated mucus, thrown out 
from the mucous follicles of the urethra. 
On opening this canal, in recent cases, it 
usually appears red and inflamed; its 
mucous glands are somewhat enlarged, and 
its cavity is filled with matter to within a 
small distance from its extremity. Where 
the disease has been of long continuance, its 
surface all along, even to the bladder, is 
generally found pale and relaxed, without 
any erosion. 

3. Gonorrhea lazorum, libidinosa ; a pel- 
lucid. discharge from the urethra, without 
erection of the penis, but with venereal 
thoughts while awake. - 

4. Gonorrhea dormientium. Oneirogonos. 
When, during sleep, but dreaming of venereal 
engagements, there is an erection of the penis, 
and a seminal discharge. 

Gonorrua@ma BALANI. .A species of go- 
ROH? affecting the glans penis only. 

ZONYA’LGIA. (From yovv, the knee, 
@r705, pain.)  Goniailgia ; Gonalgia. 
Gouri in the knee. © 
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GOOSE. <Anser. ‘The Anser domesti- 


Cus, or tame goose. 


GOOSE-FOOT. See Chenopodium. 

GOOSE-GRASS. See Galium aparine. 

GO/RDIUS. 1. The name of a genus 
of the Order Vermes, of animals. 

2. The gordius, or hair-tail worm, of old 
writers, which is the seta eguina found in 
stagnant marshes and ditches in Lapland, 
and other places. 

Gorpius mMrpinENsis. The systematic 
name ofa curious animal. See Medinensis vena. 

GORGONIA. The name of a genus of 
corals. 

Gorconta nozitis. The red coral. 

GOSSY’/PIUM. (From gotne, whence 
gottimium, Egyptian. ) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Monadelphia ; Order, Polyandria. 

2, The pharmacopeeial name of the cotton- 
tree. See Gossypium herbaceum. 

GossyrluM HERBACEUM. ‘The systematic 
name of the cotton-plant. Gossypium ; 
Bombax. Gossypium —foliis quinquelobis sub- 
tus eglandulosis, caule herbaceo, of Linnzus. 
The seeds are directed for medicinal use in 
some foreign pharmacopeeias ; and are admi- 
nistered in coughs, on account of the mu- 
cilage they contain. The cotton, the produce 
of this tree, is well ‘known for domestic pur- 
poses. 

Goulard’s Extract. A saturated solution of 
acetate of lead. See Plwmbi acetatis liquor. 

GOULSTON, Tueoporr, was born in 
Northamptonshire. After studying medi- 
cine at Oxford, he practised for a time with 
considerable reputation at Wymondham, of 
which his father was rector. Having taken 
his doctor’s degree in 1610, he removed to 
London, and became a fellow of the 
College of Physicians. He was much 
esteemed for classical and theological learn- 
ing, as well as in his profession. He died 
in 1632; and bequeathed 200]. to purchase 
a rent-charge for maintaining an annual 
‘Pathological Lecture, to be read at the 
college by one of the four junior doctors. 
He translated and wrote learned notes on 
some of the works of Aristotle and Galen ; 
of which the latter were not published till 
after his death. 

GOURD. See Cucurbita. 

Gourd, bitter. See Cucumis colocynthis. 

GOUT. See 4rthritis, and Podagra. 

Gout stone. See Chalk stone. 

GRAAF, Rernrer pr, was born at 
Schoonhove in Holland, 1641. He studied 
physic at Leyden, where he made great 
progress, and at the age of twenty-two pub- 
lished his treatise ¢ De Succo Pancreatico,” 
‘which gained him considerable reputation. 
Two years after he went to France, and 
graduated at Angers; he then returned to 
his native country, and settled at Delft, where 
he was very: successful in practice; but he 
died at the early age of thirty-two. He 
published three dissertations relative to the or- 
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gans of generation in both sexes ; upon which 
he had a controversy with Swammerdam. 

GRA‘CILIS. (So named from its small- 
ness.) Rectus interior femoris, sive gracilis 
interior of Winslow. Sous pubio creti tibial 
of Dumas. A long, straight, and slender 
muscle, situated immediately under the in- 
teguments, at the inner part of the thigh. 
It arises by a broad and thin tendon, from 
the anterior part of the ischium and pubis, 
and soon becoming fleshy, descends nearly 
in a straight direction along the inside of 
the thigh. A little above the knee, it ter- 
minates in a slender and roundish tendon, 
which afterwards becomes flatter, and is in- 
serted into the middle of the tibia, behind 
and under the sartorius. Under the ten- 
dons of this and the rectus, there is a con- 
siderable bursa mucosa, which on one side 
adheres to them and to the tendon of the 
semitendinosus, and on the other to the 
capsular ligament of the knee. This muscle 
assists in bending the thigh and leg inwards. 

GRACUS. The trivial name of some 
herbs found in or brought from Greece. 

GRAFTING. Budding and _ inocu- 
lating is the process of uniting the branches 
or buds of two or more separate trees. The 
bud or branch of one tree, aecompanied by 
a portion of its bark, is inserted into the bark 
of another, and the tree which is thus en- 
grafted upon is called the stock. By this 
mode different kinds of fruits, pears, apples, 
plums, &c. each of which is only a variety ac- 
cidentally raised from seed, but no further 
perpetuated in the same manner, are mul- 
tiplied ; buds of the kind wanted to be pro- 
pagated, being engrafted on so many stalks 
of a wild nature. 

GRA™MEN. (Gramen, inis. n.) 
Any kind of grass-like herb. 

GRAMEN ARUNDINACEUM. 
grosits. 

GRAMEN CanrNuM. See Triticwm repens. 

GRAMEN CRUCIS CYPERIOIDIS. Gramen 
egyptiacum. Egyptian cock’s-foot grass, 
or grass of the cross: The roots and plants 
possess the same virtues as the dog’s grass, 
and are serviceable in the earlier stages of 
dropsy. They are supposed to correct the 
bad smell of the breath, and to relieve ne- 
phritic disorders, colics, &e. although now 
neglected. 

Gramia. The sordes of the eyes. 

GRAMMATITE. See Tremolite. 

Gra’mme. (From ‘ypoypn, a line: so 
called from its linear appearance.) The iris 
of the eye. 

GranaprLia. (Diminutive of granado, 
a pomegranate, Spanish: so called because 
at the top of the flower there are points, like 
the grains of a pomegranate.) The passion- 
flower, the fruit of which is said to possess 
refrigerating qualities. 

GRANATITE. See Grenatite. 

Granartri'stum. A boil or carbuncle. 


GRANATUM. (From granum, a grain, 


Grass. 


See Calama- 
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because it is full of seed.) The pome- 
granate. See Punica granatum. 

~Granpe’spata. (Quod in grandioribus 
ctate nascantur, because they appear in those 
who are advanced in years.) ‘The hairs un- 
der the arm-pits. 

Granpino'sum os. The os cuboides. 

GRA’NDO. (Grando, inis. f. Quod si- 
militudinem granorum habeat, because it is 
in shape and size like a grain of seed.) 

1. Hail. 

2. A moveable tumour on the margin of 
the eyelid is so called, from its likeness to a 
hail-stone. 

GRANITE. A compound rock con- 
sisting of quartz, felspar, and mica, each 
crystallized, and cohering by mutual affinity 
without any basis or cement. 

GRANULA‘TION. (Granulatio ; from 
granum,a grain.) 1. Insurgery: The little 
grainlike fleshy bodies which form on the 
surfaces of uleers and suppurating wounds, 
and serve both for filling up the cavities, and 
bringing nearer together and uniting their 
sides, are called granulations. 

Nature is supposed to be active in bring- 
ing parts as nearly as possible to their ori- 
ginal state, whose disposition, action, and 
structure, have been altered by accident, or 
disease ; and after having, in her operations 
for this purpose, formec pus, she immedi- 
ately sets about forming a new matter upon 
surfaces, in which there has been a breach 
of continuity. This process is called gra- 
nulating or incarnation ; and the substance 
formed is called granulations. The colour 
of healthy granulations is a deep florid red. 
When livid, they are unhealthy, and have 
only a languid circulation. Healthy gra- 
nulations, on an exposed or flat surface, rise 
nearly even with the surface of the surround- 
ing skin, and often-a little higher ; but when 
they exceed this, and'take on-a growing dis-- 
position, they are unhealthy,. become: soft;, 
spongy, and without any disposition to form 
skin. Healthy granulations are always 
prone to unite to each other;- so as to be the 
means of uniting parts: 

eam be} chemistry : The method: of divid- 
ing metallic substances into grains or small 
particles, in order to facilitate their combin= 
ation with other substances, and sometimes 
for the purpose of readily subdividing them 
by weight. . 

GRANULATUS. Granulated. Applied 
to ulcers and to parts of plants. A root is so 
called which is jointed ; as that of the Ozalis 
acetocella. 

GRA’/NUM. (Granum, i.n.) <A grain, 
or kernel. 

Granum cnivium. See Daphne mexereum. 

GraNnvuM INFECTORIUM. Kermes berries. 

GRANUM KERMES. Kermes berries. 

GranuM moscHi. See Hibiscus abel- 
moschus. 

GRANUM PARADISI. See Amomum: 

GRaNUM re The castor-oil soa i 
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Granum Tigi. See Croton tiglium. 

GranuM tINcTORIa. Kermes berries. 

GRAPHIC ORE. An ore of tellurium. 

GRAPHIOI'DES. «(From ypagis, a 
pencil, and edos, aform.) 1, The styliform 
process of the os temporis. 

2. A process of the ulna. 

3. The digastricus was formerly so called 
from its supposed origin from the above- 
mentioned process of the temple bone. 

GRAPHITE. Rhomboidal graphite of 
Jameson, or plumbago, or black-lead, of 
which he gives two sub-species, the scaly 
and compact. 

Gra’ssa, Borax. 

GRATIOLA. (Diminutive of gratia, so 
named from its. supposed admirable qua- 
lities. ) Hyssop, 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
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Linnzan system. Class, Diandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the 


hedge-hyssop. See Gratiola officinalis. 
GRATIOLA oOFFIciNALIs. The system- 
atic name of the hedge-hyssop. Digitalis 
minima ; Gratia dei; Gratiola centauriodes. 
This exotic plant, the Gratiola ; — foliis 
lanceolatis, serratis, floribus pedunculatis, of 


Linnzus, is a native of the south of Europe ;. 


but is raised in our gardens. The leaves 
have a nauseous bitter taste, but no remark- 
able smell; they purge and vomit briskly in 
the dose of half a drachm of the dry herb, or 
of a drachm infused in wine or water. This 
plant, in small doses, has been commonly 
employed as a cathartic and diuretic in hy- 
dropical diseases; and instances of its good 
effects in ascites and -anasarca are recorded 
by many respectable practitioners. | Gesner 
and Bergius found a scruple of the powder 
a sufficient dose, as in this quantity it fre- 
quently excited nausea or vomiting ; others 
haye given it to half a drachm, two scru- 
ples, a drachbm, and even: more, 


An extract ef the root of this plant is said. 


to be more efficacious than the plant itself, 
and exhibited in the dose of half a drachm, 
or a drachm, in dysenteries, produces the 
best effect. We are also told by Kostr- 
zewski that. in the hospitals at Vienna, three 
maniacal patients were perfectly recovered 
by its use ; and in the most confirmed cases 
of lues venerea, it effected a complete cure; 
it usually acted by increasing the urinary, 
cutaneous, or salivary discharges. 
GRAVE’DO. (From gravis, heavy.) 
A eatarrh, or cold, with a sense of heaviness 
in the head. 
GRAVEL. See Calculus. 
GRAVITY. A term used by physical 
writers to denote the cause by which all 
bodies move toward each other, unless pre- 
vented by some other force or obstacle. 
Gravity, sreciric. The density of the 
matter of which any body is composed, com- 
pared to the density of another body, as- 
sumed as the standard. This standard is pure 
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distilled water, at the temperature of 60°. 
F. To determine the specific gravity of a 
solid, we weigh it, first in air, and then in 
water. In the latter case, it loses of its 
weight a quantity precisely equal to the. 
weight of its own bulk of water ; and hence, 
by comparing this weight, with its total 
weight, we find its specific gravity. The 
rule, shore Gini is, Divide the total weight by 
the loss of weight in water, the quotient is 
the specific gravity. Ifit be a liquid or a 
gas, we weigh it in a glass or other vessel of 
known capacity; and dividing that weight 
by the weight of the same bulk of water, the 
quotient is, as before, the specific gravity. 

GREEN-EARTH. Mountain green. 
A mineral of a celandine green colour, found 
in Saxony, Verona, and Hungary. 

GREEN SICKNESS. See Chlorosis. 

Green vitriol. Sulphate of iron, 

GREENSTONE. A rock of the trap: 
formation, consisting of a hor nblend, and. 
felspar, both in the state of grains or small 
crystals. 

GREGORY, Joun, was born in 1725, 
his father being professor of medicine at 
King’s College, Aberdeen: after studying 
under whom, he went to Edinburgh, Ley- 
den, and Paris. At the age of 20,he was 
elected professor of philosophy at Aber- 
deen, and was made doctor of medicine. In 
the year 1756 he was chosen professor of me= 
dicine on the death of his brother James, who 
had succeeded his father in that chair, But 
about nine years after he went to Edin-. 
burgh ; and was soon appointed professor of: 
the practice of medicine there, Dr. Ruther- 
ford having resigned in his favour. The 
year following, on the death of Dr. White, 
he was nominated first physician to the king 
for Scotland. He also enjoyed very exten- 
sive practice, prior to his death in 1773. He 
published, in 1765, ‘‘A Comparative View 
of the State and Faculties of Man with 
those of the Animal World,’’ which con- 
tains many just and original remarks, and 
was very favourably received. Five years 
after his ‘“‘ Observations on the Duties and 
Offices of a Physician, &c.”’ Siven in his in- 
troductory lectures, were made public sur- 
reptitiously ; which induced him to print 
them in a more correct from. The work. 
has been greatly admired. His last publis 
cation, ‘“* Elements of the Practice of Phy- 
sic,’ was intended as a syllabus to his lec- 
tures; but he did not live to complete it. 

GRENATITE, _Prismatoidal garnet. « 

Gressu’RA. (From gradior, to proceed. } 
The perineum which goes from the puden- 
dum to the anus, : 

GREW, Neuvemian, was born at Coven- 
try ; where, after graduating at some foreign 
university, he settled in practice. He there 
formed the idea of studying the anatemy of 
plants. His first essay on this subject was 
communicated to the Royal Society in 1670, 
and met with great apprebation: whence 
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he wasinduced to settle in London, and: 
two years after became a fellow of that so- 
ciety ; of which he was. also at one period 
secretary. In 1680 he was made an hono- 
rary fellow of the College of Physicians. 
He is said to have attained considerable 
practice, and died in 1711. His “Anatomy 
of Vegetables, Roots, and Trunks,” is a 
large collection of original and useful facts ; 
though his theories haye been invalidated 
by subsequent discoveries. Ue had no cor- 
rect ideas of the propulsion of direction of 
the sap; but he was one of the first who 
adopted the doctrine of the sexes of plants ; 
nor did even the principles of methodical 
arrangement entirely escape his notice. In 
1681, he published a descriptive catalogue 
of the Museum of the Royal Society ; to 
which were added some lectures on the com- 
parative anatomy of the stomach and intes- 
tines. Another publication was entitled 
«‘Cosmographia Sacra, or a Discourse of the 
Universe ; as it is the Creature and King- 
dom of God.’”” His works were soon tran- 
slated into French and Latin ; but the latter 
very incorrectly. 

GREYWACKE. A mountain form- 
ation, consisting of two similar rocks, which 
alternate with, and pass into each other, 
called greywacke, and greywacke-slate. 

GRIAS. (A name mentioned by Apu- 
leius.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Polyandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Grias CAULIFLoRA. The systematic name 
of the tree, the fruit of which is the anchovy 
pear. ‘The inhabitants of Jamaica esteem 
it as a pleasant and cooling fruit. 

GrieLtum. A name formerly applied to 
parsley and smallage. 

GrirHo MENos. (Irom ypipos, a net ; be- 
cause it surrounds the body as with a net.) 
Applied to pains which surround the body 
at the loins. 

GROMWELL. See Lithospermum, .- 

GROSSULARE.A mineral of an aspar- 
agus-green colour, of the garnet genus. 

GROSSULA’RIA. (Diminutive of 
grossus, an unripe fig ; so named because its 
fruit resembles an unripe fig.) |The goose- 
berry, or gooseberry-bush. See Ribes. 

Grorro pzL cANE. (The Italian for the 
dogs’ grotto.) A grotto near Naples, in 
which dogs are suffocated. The carbonic 
acid gas rises about eighteen inches. A 
man therefore is not affected, but a dog 
forcibly held in, or that cannot rise ebove 
it, is soon killed, unless taken out. He is re- 
covered by plunging him in an adjoining lake. 

Ground ivy. See Glecoma hederacea. 

Ground liverwort. See Lichen caninus. 

Ground-nut. See Bunium bulbocasianum, 

Ground-pine. See Teucrium chamepitys. 

GROUNDSEL. .See Senecio vulgaris. 

GRUINALES. (From grus, 2 crane.) 
The name of an order of plants in Linnzus’s 
Fragments ofa Natural Method,consisting of 
geranium, or crane’s-bill genus principally. 
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GRU’TUM. A hard white tubercle of 
the skin, resembling in size and appearance 
a millet-seed. 

GRYLLUS. The name of an extensive 
genus of insects, 

GrYLLUS VERRUCIVORUS. The wart-eating 
grasshopper. It has green wings, spotted 
with brown, and is caught by the common 
people in Sweden to destroy warts, which 
they do, by biting off the exerescence and’ 
discharging a corrosive liquor on the wound, 

GRYPHO’SIS. (From ypurow, to in- 
curvate.) A disease of the nails, which 
turn inwards, and irritate the soft parts below. 

GUAI’ACUM. (From the Spanish 
Guayacan, which is formed from the Indian 
Hoazacum.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, De- 
candria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the of- 
ficinal guaiacum. See Guaiacum officinale. 

GvualAcuM OFFICINALE. This tree, Guai- 
acum — folits bijugis, obtusis of Linnzeus, _ is 
a native of the West Indian islands, ‘The 
wood, gum, bark, fruit, and even the flow- 
ers, have been found to possess medicinal 
qualities. The wood, which is called Guaia- 
cum Americanum ; Lignum vite; Lignum 
sanctum;  Lignum  benedictum; Palus 
sanctus, is brought principally from Ja- 
maica, in large pieces of four or five hun- 
dred weight each, and from its hardness 
and beauty is used for various articles of 
turnery ware. It scarcely discovers any 
smell, unless heated, or while rasping, in 
which circumstances it yields a light aro- 
matic one: chewed, it impresses a slight 
acrimony, biting the palate and fauces.. The 
gum, or rather resin, is obtained by wound~- 
ing the bark in different parts of the body 
of the tree, or by what has been called jag- 
ging. It exudes copiously from the wounds, 
though gradually ; and when a quantity is 
found accumulated upon the several wound- 
ed trees, hardened by exposure to the sun, 
it is gathered and packed up in small kegs 
for exportation ; it is of a friable texture, of 
a deep greenish colour, and sometimes of 
a reddish: hue ; it has a pungent acrid taste, 
but little or no smell, unless heated. The 
bark contains less resinous matter than the 
wood, and is consequently a less powerful 
medicine, though in a recent state it is 
strongly carthartic. “ The fruit,” says a late 
author, “is purgative, and, for medicinal 
use, far excels the bark. A decoction of it 
has been known to cure the venereal disease, 


and even the yaws in its advanced stage, . 


without the use of mercury.” The flowers 
or blossoms, are laxative, and in Jamaica 
are commonly given to the children in the 
form. of syrup. It is only the wood and 
resin of guaiacum which are now in general 
medicinal use in Europe; and as the effi- 
cacy of the former is supposed to be derived 
merely from the quantity of resinous matter 
which it contains, they may be considered 
Oo4 
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indiscriminately as the same medicine. Gua- 
jacum was first introduced into the materia 
medica soon after the discovery of America; 
and previous to the use of mercury in the 
lues venerea, it was the principal remedy 
employed in the cure of that disease : its 
great success brought it into such repute, 
that it is said to have been sold for seven 
gold crowns a pound: but notwithstanding 
the very numerous testimonies in its favour, 
it often failed in curing the patient, and was 
at length entirely superseded by mercury ; 
and though it be still occasionally employed 
in syphilis, it is rather with a view to cor- 
rect other diseases in the habit, than for its 
effects as an anti-venereal. It is now more 
generally employed for its virtues in curing 
gouty and rheumatic pains, and some cuta- 
neous diseases. Dr. Woodville and others 
frequently conjoined it with mercury and 
soap, and in some cases with bark or steel, 
and found it eminently useful as an alter- 
ative. In the Pharmacopoeia it is directed in 
the form of mixture and tincture: the latter 
is ordered to be prepared in two ways, viz. 
with rectitied spirit, and the aromatic spirit 
of ammonia. Of these latter compounds, 
the dose may be from two scruples to two 
drachms ; the gum is generally given from 
six grains to 20 or even more, for a dose, 
either in pills or in a fluid form, by means 
of mucilage or the yolk of an egg. ‘The de- 
coctum lignorum (Pharm. Edinb.) of which 
guaiacum is the chief ingredient, is com- 
monly taken-in the quantity of a pint a day. 
_ As many writers of the sixteenth century 
contended that guaiacum was 4 triie specific 
for the venereal disease, and the celebrated 
Boerhaave maintained the samie opinion, the 
following observations afte inserted: Mr. 
Pearson mentions, that when he was first 
intrusted with the care of the Lock Hospital, 
1781, Mr. Bromfield and Mr. Williams 
were in the habit of reposing gieat confi- 
dence in the efficacy of a decoction of 
guaiacum wood. This was administered to 
such patients as had already employed the 
usual quantity of mercury ; but who com- 
plained of nocturnal pains, or had gum- 
mata,-nodes, ozena, and other effects of the 
venereal virus, connected with secondary 
symptoms, as did not yield to a course of 
mercurial frictions. The diet consisted of 
raisins, and hard biscuit; from 2 to 4 pints 
of the decoction wére taken every day ; the 
hot bath was used twice a week ; and a dose 
of antimonial wine and laudanum, or Do- 
ver’s powder, was commonly taken every 
evening. Corstant confinement to bed was 
not deemed necessary; neither was expo- 
sure to the vapout of burning spirit, with a 
view of exciting perspiration, often prac- 
tised ; as only a moist state of the skin was 
desired. This treatment was sometimes of 
Singular advantage to those whose health 
had sustained injury from the disease, long 
confinement, and mercury. ‘The strength 
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increased ; bad ulcers healed; exfoliations 
were completed ; and these anomalous symp- 
toms, which would have been exasperated by 
mercury, soon yielded to guaiacum. 

Besides such cases, in which the good ef- 
fects of guaiacum made it be erroneously 
regarded as a specific for the lues venerea, 
the medicine was also formerly given, by 
some, on the first attack of the venereal dis- 
ease. The disorder being thus benefited, a 
radical cure was considered to be accom- 
plished : and though frequent relapses fol- 
lowed, yet, as these partly yielded to the 
same remedy, its reputation was still kept 
up. Many diseases also, which got well, 
were probably not venereal cases. Pear- 
son seems to allow, that in syphilitic af- 
fections, it may indeed operate like a true 
antidote, suspending, for a time, the pro- 
gress of certain venereal symptoms, and re- 
moving other appearances altogether; but 
he observes that experience has evinced, that 
the unsubdued virus yet remains active in 
the constitution. 

Pearson has found guaiacum of little 
use in pains of the bones, exept when it 
proved sudorific; but that it was then in- 
ferior to antimony or volatile alkali. When 
the constitution has been impaired hy mer- 
cury and long confinement, and there is a 
thickened state of the ligaments, or perios- 
teum, or foul ulcers still remaining, Pear- 
son says, these effects will often subside 
during the exhibition of the decoction ; and 
it will often suspend, for a short time, the 
progress of certain secondary symptoms of 
the lues venerea; for instance, ulcers of the 
tonsils, venereal eruptions, and even nodes. 
Pearson, however, never knew one instance 
in which guaiacum eradicated the virus; 
and he conténds, that its being conjoined 
with mercury neither increases the virtue 
of this mineral, lessens its bad effects, nor 
diminishes the necessity of giving a certain 
quantity of it. Pearson remarks that he 
has seen guaiacum produce good effects in 
many patients, having cutaneous diseases, 
the ozzena, and scyofulous affections of the 
membranes and ligainenis. 

GUILA’NDINA. (Narned after Gui- 
landus, a Prussian, who tiavelled in Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Africa, and Greece, and 
succeeded Fallopius in the botanical chair 
at Padua. He died in 1589.) The name 
of a genus of plants. Class, Decandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

GuILANDINA BoNDUC. The systematic 
name of the plant, the fruit of which is 
called Bonduch indorum. Molucca or be- 
zoar nut. It possesses warm, bitter, and 
carminative virtues. 

GuILANDINA MoRINGA. This plant, Gui- 
landina —inermis, foliis subpinnatis, foliolis 
inferioribus ternatis of Linnzus, affords the 
ben-nut and the lignum nephriticum. 

1. Ben nux; Glans unguentaria ; Bala- 
nus myrepsica; Coatis. The oily acorn, or 
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ben-nut. A whitish nut, about the size 
of a small filberd, of a roundish triangular 
shape, including a kernel of the same figure, 
covered with a white skin. They were 
formerly employed to remove obstructions 
of the prime vie. The oil afforded by 
simple pressure, is remarkable for its not 
growing rancid in keeping, or, at least, 
not until it has stood for a number of years ; 
and on this account, it is used in extricating 
the aromatic principles of such odoriferous 
flowers as yield little or no essential oil in 
distillation. The unalterability of this oil 
would render it the most valuable substance 
for cerates, or liniments, were it sufficiently 
common. {[t is actually employed for this 
purpose in many parts of Italy. 

2. Lignum nephriticum. Nephritic wood. 
It is brought from America in large, com- 
pact, ponderous pieces, without knots, the 
outer part of a whitish, or pale yellowish 
colour, the inner of a dark brown or red. 
When rasped, it gives out a faint aromatic 
smell. It is never used medicinally in this 
country, but stands high in reputation 
abroad, against difficulties of making urine, 
nephritic complaints, and most disorders of 
the kidneys and urinary passages. 

GUINEA PEPPER. See Capsicum 
annuum. 

Guinea-worm. See Medinensis vena. 

GUINTERIUS, Jouy, was born in 
1487, at Andernach, in Germany. He was 
of obscure birth, and his real name is said to 
have been Winther. He showed very early 
a great zeal for knowledge, and at the age 
of 12 went to Utrecht to study ; but he had 
to struggle with great hardships, supported 
partly by his own industry, partly by the 
bounty of those who commiserated his 
situation. At length, having given striking 
proofs of his talents, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek at Louvain. But his incli- 
nation being to medicine, he went to Paris 
in 1525; where he was made doctor five 
years after. He was appointed physician to 
the king, and practised there during several 
years ; giving also lectures on anatomy. His 
reputation had reached the north of Europe ; 
and he received the most advantageous of- 
fers to repair to the court of Denmark. But 
in 1537 he was compelled by the religious 
disturbances to retire into Germany. At 
Strasburgh he was received with honour by 
the magistrates, and had a chair assigned 
him by the faculty ; he also practised very 
extensively and successfully ; and at length 
letters of nobility were conferred upon him 
by the emperor. He lived, however, only 
twelve years to enjoy these honours, having 
died in 1574. His works are numerous, 
consisting partly of translations of the best 
ancient physicians, but principally of com- 
mentaries and illustrations of them. 

GUM. I. Gummi. The mucilage of ve- 
getables. It is usually transparent, more 
or less brittle when dry, though difficultly 
pulverable ; of an insipid, or slightly sac- 
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charine taste; soluble in, or capable of 
combining with, water in all proportions, to 
which it gives a gluey adhesive consistence, 
in proportion as its quantity is greater. It 
is separable, or coagulates by the action of 
weak acids; it is insoluble in alkohol, and 
in oil; and capable of the acid fermentation, 
when diluted with water. The destructive 
action of fire causes it to emit much car- 
bonic acid, and converts it into coal without 
exhibiting any flame. Distillation affords 
water, acid, a small] quantity of oil, a small 
quantity of ammonia, and much coal. 

‘These are the leading properties of gums, 
rightly so called; but the inaccurate cus- 
tom of former times applied the term gum 
to all concrete vegetable juices, so that in 
common we hear of gum copal, gum sanda~ 
rach, and other gums, which are either pure 
resins, or mixtures of resins with the veget- 
able mucilage. 

The principal gums are, 1. The common 
gums, obtained from the plum, the peach, 
the cherry-tree, &c. 2. Gum arabic, which 
flows naturally from the acacia in Egypt, 
Arabia, and elsewhere. This forms a clear 
transparent mucilage with water. 3. Gum 
Seneca, or Senegal. It does not greatly 
differ from gum arabic: the pieces are lar- 
ger and clearer ; and it seems to communi- 
cate a higher degree of the adhesive quality 
to water. It is much used by calico-printers 
and others. The first sort of gums are fre- 
quently sold by this name, but may be 
known by their darker colour, 4, Gum 
adragant or tragacanth. It is obtained from 
a small plant, a species of astragalus, grow. 
ing in Syria, and other eastern parts. It 
comes to us in small white contorted pieces, 
resembling worms. It is usually dearer 
than other gums, and forms a thicker jelly 
with water. 

Willis has found, that the root of the 
common blue-bell, Hyacinthus non scriptus, 
dried and powdered, affords a mucilage 
possessing all the qualities of that from gum 
arabic. ‘Che roots of the vernal squill, white, 
lily, and orchis, equally yield mucilage. 
Lord Dundonald has extracted a mucilage 
also from lichens. 

Gums treated with nitric acid afford the 
saclactic, malic, and oxalic acids. 

II. Gingiva. The very vascular and elastic 
substance that covers the alveolar arches of 
the upper and under jaws, and embraces 
the necks of the teeth. 

Gum acacia. See Acacia vera. 

Gum arabic. See Acacia vera. 

Gum, elastic. See Caoutchoucs 

GUM-BOIL. See Paruwlis. 

GU’MMA. A strumous tumour on the 
periosteum of a bone. 

GUMMI. (Gummi, n. indeclin.) See 
Gum. 

Gummi acacia. See Acacia vera. 

Gummi AacantuinuM. See Acacia vera. 

Gummi arasicum. See Acacia vera: | 

GuMMI CARANN#&, See Caranna. , 
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Gummi crrasorum. ‘Lhe juices which 
exude from the bark of cherry-trees. It is 
very similar to gum-arabic, for which it may 
be substituted. 

Gummi curzou. A _ spurious kind of 
gum elemi, but little used. 

Gummi coursarit. An epithet some- 
times applied to the juice of the Hymenea 
courbaril. See Anime. 

Gummi gvrHorsu. See Huphordia. 

Gummi catpa. See Galda. 

Gummi GamsiENse. See Kino. 

Gummi currz. See Stalagmitis. 

Gumi Heper&. See Hedera helix. 

GuMMI jUNIPERINUM. See Juniperus 
communis. 

Gumi KIKEKUNEMALO. SeeKikekunemalo. 

Gummi xno. See “ino. 

Gumi tacca. See Lacca. 

Gummi LtamMac. See Acacia vera. 

Gummi Lurra. See Botany Bay. 

GuMMI MyrRHA. See Myrrha. 

GUMMI RUBRUM ASTRINGENS GAMBIENSE. 
See Kino. 

GuMMI sAGAPENUM. See Sagapenum. 

Gummi scorvionis. See Acacia vera. 

GUMMI SENEGA. See dcacia vera. 

GUMMI SENEGALENSE. SeeMimosaSencgal. 

Gummi senica. See Acacia vera. 

GuM™MI THEBAIcUM. See Acacia vera. 

GuMMI TRAGACANTHE. See Astragalus. 
“ GUM-RE’SIN. Gummi resina. Gum- 
resins are the juices of plants that are mixed 
with resin, and an extractive matter, which 
has been taken for a gummy substance. 
“They seldom flow naturally from plants, 
but are mostly extracted by incision in the 
form of white, yellow, or red fluids, which 
dry more or less quickly. Water, spirit of 
wine, wine or vinegar, dissolve them only 
in part according to the proportion they 
contain of resin or extract. Gum-resins 
may also be formed by art, by digesting the 
parts of vegetables containing the gum-resin 
in diluted alkohol, and then evaporating the 
solution. For this reason mest tinctures 
contain gum-resin. The principal gum- -resins 
employed medicinally are aloes, ammonia- 
cum, asafcetida, galbanum, cambogia, guaia- 
cum, myrrha, olibanum, opoponax, sagapen- 
um, sarcocolla, scammonium, and styrax. 

GUNDELIA. (The name given by 
Tournefort in honour of his companion and 
friend, Andrew Gundelscheimer, its disco- 
verer, in the mountains of Armenia.) A 
genus of plants. Class, Syngenesia; Order, 
Polygamia segregata. 

GuUNDELIA TOURNIFoRTII. . The young 

shoots of this plant are eaten by the Indians, 
but the roots are emetic. 
“GUTTA. (Gutta, @. f.) 1. drop. sath 
are uncertain forms of administering medi- 
cines, and should never be trusted to. The 
shape of the bottle or of its mouth, from 
whence the drops fall, as well as the con- 
sistence of the fluid, occasion a considerable 
difference in the quantity administered, 
Sze Minimunt. 
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2. re name of apoplexy, from a suppo-' 
sition that its cause was a drop of blood 
falling from the brain upon the heart. 

Gutta camsa. See Stalagmitis. 

Gurra nicra. The black drop, ocea- 
sionally called the Lancashire, or the Cheshire 
drop. A secret preparation of opium said 
to be more active than the common tincture, 
and supposed to be less injurious, as seldom 
followed by head-ache. 

Gurra oraca. A name for the cataract. 

Gurra sErENa. (So called by the Ara- 
bians.) See Amaurosis. 

Gutt Rosacea. Red spots upon the 
face and nose. . 

GUTTURAL. Belonging to the throat. 

GoTruRAL artery. The superior thy- 
roideal artery. The first branch of the ex- 
ternal carotid. 

GYMNA/‘STIC. (Gymunasticus; from 
yuuvos, naked, performed by naked men in 
the public games.) ‘This tcrm is applied to 
a method of curing diseases by exercise, or 
that part of physic ‘which treats of the rules 
that are to be observed in all sorts of exer- 
cises, for the preservation of health. This is 
said to have been invented by one Herodi- 
cus, born at Salymbra, a city of Thrace; or, 
as some say, at Leutini in Sicily. He was 
first master of an academy where young 
gentlemen came to learn warlike and manly 
exercises; and observing them to be very 
healthful.on that account, he made exercise 
become an art in reference t> the recovering 
of men out of diseases, as well as preserving 
them from them, and called it Gymnastic, 
which he made a great part of his practice. 
But Hippocrates, who was his scholar, 
blames hina sometimes for his excesses with 
this view. And Plato exclaims against him 
with some warmth, for enjoining his pa- 
tients to walk from Athens to Megara, 
which is about 25 miles, and to come home 
on foot as they went, as soon as ever they 
had but touched the walls of the city. 

GYMNOCARPI. The second division 
in Persoon’s arrangement of mushrooms, 


. such as bear seeds embedded in an appro- 


priate, dilated, exposed membrane, denomi- 
nated Aymenium, like helvella, in which that 
part is smooth and even ; boletus, in which it 
is porous; and the vast genus agaricus, in 
which it consists of gills. 
GYMNOSPERMIA. (From ‘yumvos, 
naked, and omepua, a seed.) The name.of 
an order of the .class Didynamia, of the 
sexual system of plants, embracing such as 
have added to the didynamial character, 


four naked seeds. 


Gyna'cra. (From ‘yuvy, a woman.) The 
menses, and also the lochia. 

GYN&’CIUM. (From yuvn, a tau, 

1. A seraglio. 

2." ane aabactuae mulicbre. 

3. A name for antimony. 

GYNZCOMANIA. (Frem yun, a 
woman, and wavia, madness.) That species of 
insanity that arises from love. 
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Gyn amcomy’stax. (From yury, a woman, 
and wusrag, a beard.) The hairs on the fe- 
male pudendum. 

Gynzcoma’ston. (From urn, a wo- 
man, and pasos, a breast.) An enormous 
increase of the breasts of women. 

GYNANDRIA. (From yun, a wo- 
man, anil avnp, a man, or husband.) The 
name of a class in the sexual system of 
plants. It contains thosé hermaphrodite 
flowers, the stamina of which grow upon the 
pistil, so that the male and female organs 
are united, and do not stand separate as in 
other hermaphrodite flowers. 

GYPSATA. (From gypsum, a saline 
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body consisting of sulphuric acid and lime.) 
Dr. Good denominates a species of purging 
diarrhea gypsata,in which the digestions are lie 
quid,serous, and compounded of earth of lime. 

GYPSUM. A genus of minerals, com- 
posed of lime and sulphuric acid, containing, 
according to Jameson, two species: the 
prismatic and the axifrangible. 

1. Prismatic gypsum, or anhydrite, has 
five sub-species: sparry anhydrite, scaly an- 
hydrite, fibrous anhydrite, convoluted anhy- 
drite, compact anhydrite. See Anhkydrite. 

2. Avifrangible gypsum contains six sub 
species: sparry gypsum, foliated, compact, 
fibrous, scaly foliated, and earthy gypsum, 
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Hasen A. Abridle. A bandage for 
keeping the lips of wounds together, made 
in the form of a bridle. 

Hacuz. See Gundelia tournefortit. 

HEMAGO'’GA. (From ama, blood, and 
ayw, to bring off.) Medicines which promote 
the menstrual and hemorrhoidal discharges. 

HAMALO’PIA. (From ama, blood, 
and om/ouat, to see.) | A disease of the eyes, 
in which all things appear of a red colour. 
A variety of the Psewdoblepsis tmaginaria. 

HA’MALOPS, (From ama, blood, 
and wi, the face.) 1. A red or livid mark 
in the face or eye. 

2. A blood-shot eye. 

HEMA’NTHUS. (From ama, blood, 
and ay6os, a flower, so called from its colour.) 
The blood-flower. 

HZMATE'MESIS. (From aia, blood, 
and euew, to vomit.) Vomitus cruentus A 
vomiting of blood. A vomiting of blood is 
readily to be distinguished from a discharge 
from the lungs, by its being usually pre- 
ceded by a sense of weight, pain, or anxiety 
in the region of the stomach; by its being 
unaccompanied by any cough; by the blood 
being discharged in a very considerable 
quantity ; by its being of a dark colour, and 
somewhat grumous ; and by its being mixed 
with the other contents of the stomach. 

The disease may be occasioned, by any 
thing received into the stomach, which sti- 
mulates it violently or wounds it; or may 
proceed from blows, bruises, or any other 
cause capable of exciting inflammation in 
this organ, or of determining too great a flow 
of blood to it; but it arises more usually as 
a symptom of some other disease (such as 
a suppression of the menstrual, or hzmor- 
rhoidal flux, er obstructions in the liver, 
spleen, and other viscera) than as a primary 
affection, It is seldom so profuse as to 
destroy the patient suddenly, and the prin- 


cipal danger seems to arise, either from the 


- great debility which repeated attacks of the 


complaint induce, or from the lodgment 
of blood in the intestines, which by becom- 
ing putrid might occasion some other dis- 
agreeable disorder. 

This hemorrhage, being usually rather of 
a passive character, does not admit of large 
evacuations. Where it arises, on the sup- 
pression of the menses, in young persons, 
and returns periodically, it may be useful 
to anticipate this by taking away a few 
ounces of blood; not neglecting proper 
means to help the function of the uterus, 
In moderate attacks, particularly where the 
bowels have been confined, the infusion of 
roses and sulphate of magnesia may be em- 
ployed: if this should not check the bleed- 
ing the sulphuric acid may be exhibited 
more largely, or some of the more powerful 
astringents and tonics, jas alum, tincture of 
muriate of iron, decoction of bark, or super- 
acetate of lead. Where pain attends, opium 
should be given freely, taking care that the 
bowels be not constipated; and a blister to 
the epigastrium may be useful. If depend~ 
ing on scirrhous tumours, these must he 
attacked by mercury, hemlock, &c. In all 
cases the food should be light, and easy of 
digestion; but more nourishing as the 
patient is more exhausted. 

HAMATICA. The name of a class 
of diseases in Good’s Nosology, of the san- 
guineous system. Its orders are, Pyretica, 
Phlegotica, Exanthematica, Dysthetica. 

HAMATIN. ‘The colouring matter of 
logwood, and according to Chevreuil, a dis- 
tinct vegetable substance. See Hematorylon. 

HAMATI/TES. (From ama, blood; 
so named from its property of stopping blood, 
or from its colour.) Lapis hematites. An 
elegant iron ore called bloodstone. Finely 
levigated, and freed from the grosser parts 
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by frequent washings with water, it has been 
long recommended. in hemorrhages, fluxes, 
Uterine obstructions, &c. in doses of from 
one scruple to three or four, 
Hamarrtinus. (From amass, the 
bloodstone.) An epithet of a collyrium, in 
which was the bloodstone. 
HEMATOCE’LE. (From aiua, blood, 
and KnA7n, a tumour.) A swelling of the 
scrotum, or spermatic cord, proceeding from 
or caused by blood. The distinction of the 
different kinds of hematocele, though not 
usually made, is absolutely necessary toward 
rightly understanding the disease; the gene- 
ral idea, or conception of which, appears 
to Pott to be somewhat erroneous, and to 


have produced a prognostic which is ill . 


founded and hasty. According to this 
eminent surgeon, the disease, properly called 
hzmatocele, is of four kinds; two of which 
have their seat within the tunica vaginalis tes- 
tis ; one within the albuginea ; and the fourth 
in the tunica communis or common cellular 
membrane, investing the spermatic vessels. 
In the passing an instrument, in order to 
let out the water from an hydrocele of the 


vaginal coat, a vessel is sometimes wound-’ 


ed, which is of such size, as to tinge the 
fluid pretty deeply at the time of its running 
out: the orifice becoming close, when the 
water is all discharged, and a plaster being 
applied, the blood ceases to flow from thence, 
but insinuates itself partly into the cavity of 
the vaginal coat, and partly into the cells 
of the scrotum; making in the space of 
a few hours, a tumour nearly equal in size to 
the original hydrecele. This is one species. 

It sometimes happens in tapping an hy- 
drocele, that although the fluid discharged 
by that operation be perfectly clear and lim- 
pid, yet in a very short space of time (some- 
times in a few hours), the scrotum becomes 
as large as it was before, and palpably as 
full of a fluid. If a new puncture be now 
made, the discharge, instead of being limpid 
(as before), is either pure blood or very 
bloody. This is another species ; and, like the 
preceding, confined to the tunica vaginalis. 

The whole vascular compages of the tes- 
ticle is sometimes very much enlarged, and 
at the same time rendered so lax and loose, 
that the tumour produced thereby has, to 
the fingers of an eXaminer, very much the 
appearance of a swelling composed of a 
mere fluid, supposed to be sdmewhat thick, 
or viscid. This is in somé measure a de- 
ception; but not totally so: the greater 
part of the tumefaction is catised by the 
loosened. texture of the testes; but there is 
very frequently a quantity of extravasated 
blood also. If this be supposed to be an 
hydrocele, and pierced, the discharge will 
be mere blood. This is a third kind of 
heematocele ; and very different, in all its 
circumstances, from the two preceding: 
the fluid is shed from the vessels of the 
glandular part of the testicle, and contained 
within the tunica albuginea, _ 
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“The fourth consists in’a rupture of, and 
an effusion of blood, from a branch of the 
spermatic vein, in its passage from the groin 
to the testicles. In which case, the extrava- 
sation is made into the tunica communis, or 
cellular membrane, investing the spermatic 
vessels. 

Each of these species, Pott says, he has 
seen so distinctly, and perfectly, that he has 
not the smallest doubt concerning their exist- 
ence, and of their difference from each 
other. 

HAMATO’'CHYSIS. | (From atua, 
blood, and xew, to pour out.) A hemor- 
rhage or flux of blood. ; 

HAMATO’DES. (From ama, blood, 
and eid0s, appearance: so called from the 
red colour.) 1. An old name for the 
bloody crane’s-bill. See Geranium san- 
guineum. 

2. A fungus,’ which has somewhat_ the 
appearance of blood. See Hematoma. 

HAMATO’LOGY. (Hematologia ; 
from aiua, blood, and Aoyos, a discourse: ) 
The doctrine of the blood. 

HAEMATOMA. (From ama, blood.) 
Fungus hematodes. ‘The bleeding fungus. 
Spongoid inflammation of Burns. This 
disease has been described also under the 
names of soft cancer and medullary sarcoma. 
It assumes a variety of forms, and attacks 
most parts of the body, but particularly the 
testicle, eye, breast, and the extremities. It 
begins with a soft enlargement or tumour of 
the part, which is extremely elastic, and in 
some cases very painful; as it increases, it 
often has the feel of an encysted tumour, 
and at length becomes irregular, bulging 
out here and there, and insinuates itself be- 
tween the neighbouring parts, and forms a 
large mass, if under an aponeurotic expan- 
sion. When it ulcerates it bleeds, shoots up 
amass of a bloody fungus, and then shows 
its decided character if unknown before. 
Most of the medicines which have been em- 
ployed against cancerous diseases have been 
unprofitably exhibited against hematoma ; 
as alteratives, both vegetable and mineral ; 
tonics and narcotics. Extirpation, when prac- 
ticable, is the only cure. 

H a&MAroMPHALocr’LE. (From = atua, 
blood, ouparG, the navel, and knry, a 
tumour.) A tumour about the navel, from 
an extravasation of blood. A species of 
ecchymosis. 

Hamatorspe’sis, (From aia, blood, 
and ‘wedaw, a leap.) ‘The leaping of the 
blood from a wounded artery. 


HAMATO/SIS. (From ama, blood.) 
An hemorrhage or flux of blood. 
HEMATO’XYLON. (From ama, 


blood, and gvAvy, wood: so called from the 
red colour of its wood.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system 
Class, Decandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
H1&MatoxyLoN CAMPECHIANUM. The 
systematic name of the logwood-tree. Aca- 
cia Zeylonica. ‘The part ordered in the 
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Pharmacopeeia, is the wood, called Hemat- 
oryli liznum; Lignum campechense ; Lig- 
num campechianum ; Lignum campescanum ; 
Lignum indicum; Lignum sappan. Log- 
wood. It is of a solid texture and of a dark 
red colour. It is imported principally as a 
substance for dyeing, cut into junks and 
logs of about three feet in length ; of these 
pieces the largest and thickest are preserved, 
as being of the deepest colour. Logwood 
has a sweetish sub-adstringent taste, and no 
remarkable smell; it gives a purplish red 
tincture both to watery and spirituous infu- 
sions, and tinges the stools, and sometimes 
the urine, of the same colour. It is em- 


ployed medicinally as an adstringent and — 


corroborant. In diarrhoeas it. has been 
found peculiarly efficacious, and has the re- 
commendation of some of the first medical 
authorities ; also in the latter stages of dy- 
sentery, when the obstructing causes are 
removed; to obviate the extreme laxity of 
the intestines usually superinduced by the 
repeated dejections. Inthe form of decoc- 
tion the proportion is two ounces to 2 th. 
of fluid, reduced by boiling to one. An 
extract is ordered in the pharmacopceias. 
The dose from ten to forty grains. The 
colouring principle of this root is called 
hemetin. On the watery extract of logwood, 
digest alkohol for a day, filter the solution, 
evaporate, add a little water, evaporate gently 
again, and then leave the liquid at rest. 
Hematin is deposited in small crystals, which, 
after washing with alkohol, are brilliant, and 
of a reddish-white colour. Their taste is 
_ bitter, acrid, and slightly astringent. 
Hematin forms an orange-red solution 
with boiling water, becoming yellow as it 
cools, but recovering, with increase of heat, 
its former hue. Excess of alkali converts it 
first to purple, then to violet, and, lastly, to 
brown: in which state the hematin seems to 
be decomposed. Metallic oxides unite with 
hematin, forming a blue-coloured com- 
pound. Gelatin throws down reddish floc- 
culi. Peroxide of tin, and acid, merely 
redden it. 
HEMATO’XYLUM. 
oxrylon. 
HEMATURIA. (From ama, blood, 
and ovpov, urine.) The voiding of blood 
with urine. This disease is sometimes 
occasioned by falls, blows, bruises, or some 
violent exertion, such as hard riding and 
jumping ; but it more usually arises, from 
a small stone lodged either in the kidney or 
ureter, which by its size or irregularity 
wounds the inner surface of ‘the part it 
comes in contact with; in which case the 
blood discharged is most usually somewhat 
coagulated, and the urine deposits a sedi- 
ment of a dark brown colour, resembling 
the grounds of coffee. 
A discharge of blood by urine, when pro- 
ceeding from the kidney or ureter, is com- 
monly attended-with an acute pain in the 


See Hemat- 
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back, and some difficulty of making water, 
the urine which comes away first, being 
muddy and high coloured, but towards’ the 
close of its flowing, becoming transparent 
and of a natural appearance. When the 
blood comes immediately from the bladder, 
it is usually accompanied with a sense of 
heat and pain at the bottom of the belly. 

The voiding of bloody urine is always 
attended with some danger, particularly 
when mixed with purulent matter. . When 
it arises in the course of any malignant 
disease, it shows a highly putrid state of 
the blood, and always indicates a fatal tere 
mination. 

The appearances to be observed on dis- 
section will accord with those usually met 
with in the disease which has given rise to 
the complaint. 

When the disease has resulted from a 
mechanical injury in a plethoric habit, it 
may be proper to take blood, and pursue 
the general antiphlogistic plan, opening the 
bowels occasionally with castor oil, &c. 
When owing to calculi, which cannot be 
removed, we must be chiefly content with 
palliative measures, giving alkalies or acids 
according to the quality of the urine; like- 
wise mucilaginous drinks and glysters; and 
opium, fomentations, &c. to relieve pain; 
uva ursi also has been found useful under 
these circumstances; but more decidedly 
where the hemorrhage is purely passive; 
in which case also some of the terebinthate 
remedies may be cautiously tried; and 
means of strengthening the constitution 
must not be neglected. 

Hamo'p1a. (From amwdew, to stupefy. ) 
A painful stupor of the teeth, caused by 
acrid substances touching them. 

HAMO/PTOE. (From ama, blood, 
and m/jvw, to spit up.) The spitting of 
blood. See Hemoptysis. 

HAMO’'PTYSIS. (From ama, blood, 
and /Juw, to spit.) Hemoptoe. A spitting 
of blood. A genus of disease arranged by 
Cullen in the class Pyrevie, and order He- 
morrhagia. It is characterised by coughing 
up florid or frothy blood, preceded usually 
by heat or pain in the chest, irritation in the 
larynx, and a saltish taste in the mouth. 
There are five species of this disease : 

1. Hemoptysis plethorica, from fulness of 
the vessels. 

2. Hemoptysis violenta, from some exe 
ternal violence. 

3. Hemoptysis phthisica, from ulcers cor- 
roding the small vessels. 

4. Hemoptysis calculosa, from calculous 
matter in the lungs. 

5. Haemoptysis vicaria, from the suppres- 
sion of some customary evacuation. 

It is readily to be distinguished from he- 
matemesis, as in this last, the blood is usually 
thrown out in considerable quantities ; and 
is, moreover of a darker colour, more gru- 
mous, and mixed with the other contents of 
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the stomach; whereas blood proceeding 
from the lungs i is usually in small quantity, 
of a florid colour, and mixed with a little 
frothy mucus only. 

A spitting of blood arises most usually 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, 
and may be occasioned by any violent exer- 
tion either in running, jumping, wrestling, 
singing loud, or blowing windsinderameats ; : 
as “likewise by srounds, plethora, weal 
vessels, hectic fever, coughs, irregular living, 
excessive drinking, or a ‘suppression of some 
accustomed discharge, such as the menstrual 
or hemorrhoidal. It may likewise be occa- 
sioned by breathing air whichis too much rare- 
fied to be able properly to expand the 
lungs. 

Persons in whom there is a faulty pro- 
portion, either in the vessels of the lungs, or 
in the capacity of the chest, being distin- 
guished by a narrow thorax and prominent 
shoulders, or who are of a delicate make 
and sanguine temperament, seem much pre- 
disposed to this haemorrhage ; but in these, 
the complaint is often brought on by the 
ceneurrence of the various occasional and 
exciting causes before mentioned. 

A spitting of blood is not, however, al- 
ways to be considered as a primary disease. 
It is often only a symptom, and in some 
disorders, such as pleurisies, peripneumo- 
nies, and many fevers, often arises, and is the 
presage of a favourable termination. 

Sometimes it is preceded, as has already 
been observed, by a sense of weight and 
oppression at the chest, a dry tickling cough, 
and some slight difficulty of breathing. 
Sometimes it is ushered in with shiverings, 
coldness at the extremities, pains in the back 
and loins, flatulency, costiveness, and lassi- 
tude. ‘The blood which is spit up is gene- 
rally thin, and of a florid red colour; but 
sometimes it is thick, and of a dark or 
blackish cast; nothing, however, can be 
inferred from this circumstance, but that the 
blood has Jain a longer or shorter time in the 
breast, before it was discharged. 

An hxmoptoe is not attended with dan- 
ger, where no symptoms of phthisis pulmo- 
nalis have preceded or accompanied the 
hemorrhage, or where it leaves behind no 
cough, dyspnoea, or other affection of the 
lungs; nor is it dangerous in a strong 
healthy person, cf a sound constitution ; 
but when it attacks persons of a weak lax 
fibre, and delicate habit, it may be difficult 
to remove it. 

It seldom takes place to such a degree 
as to prove fatal at once; but when it does, 
the effusion is from some large vessel. ‘The 
danger, therefore, will be in proportion as 
the discharge of blood comes from a large 
vessel, or a small one. 

When the disease proves fatal, in conse- 
quence of the rupture of some large vessels, 
there is found, on dissection, a considerable 
quantity of clotted blood in the lungs, and 


there is usually more or less of an inflammia- 
tory appearance at the ruptured part. Where 
the disease terminates in pulmonary con- 
sumption, the same morbid appearances are 
to be met with as described under that partt- 
cular head, 

In this hemorrhage, which is mostly of 
the active kind, the antiphlogistic regimen 
must be strictly observed ; particularly 
avoiding heat, muscular exertion, and agit- 
ation of t the mind; and restricting the patient 
to a light, cooling, vegetable diet. Acidu- 
lated drink will be useful to quench the 
thirst, without so much liquid being taken. 
Where the blood is discharged copiously, 
but no great-quantity has been lost already, 
it will- be proper to attempt to check it by 
bleeding freely, if the habit will allow: and 
sometimes, where there is pain in the chest, 
local evacuations and blisters, may be useful. 
The bowels should be well cleared with 
some cooling saline cathartic, which may be 
given in the infusion of roses. Digitalis is 
also a proper remedy, particularly where 
the pulse is very quick, from its sedative 
influence on the heart and arteries. Anti. 
monials in nauseating doses have sometimes 
an excellent effect, as well by checking the 
force of the circulation, as by promoting 
diaphoresis; calomel also might be added 
with advantage; and opium, or other mar- 
cotic, to relieve pain and quiet cough, which 
may perhaps keep up the bleeding. Emetics 
have, on some occasions, been successful ; 
but they are not altogether free from danger. 
In protracted cases, “internal astringents are 
given, as alum, kino, &c. but their effects 
are very precarious: the superacetate of 
lead, however, is perhaps the most powerful 
medicine, especially combined with opium, 
and should always be resorted to in alarm- 
ing or obstinate cases, though as it is liable 
to occasion colic and paralysis, its use should 
not be indiscriminate ; but it acts probably 
rather as a sedative than astringent. Some- 
times the application of cold water to some 
sensible part of the body, producing a 
general refrigeration, will check the bleed- 
ing. When the discharge is stopped, great 
attention to regimen is still required, to 
obviate its return, with occasional evacu- 
ations: the exercise of swinging, riding in 
an easy carriage, or on a gentle horse, or 
especially sailing, may keep up a salutary 
determination of the blood to other parts : 
an occasional blister may be applied, where 
there are marks of local disease, or an issue 
or seton perhaps answer better. Should 
hzemoptysis occasionally exhibit rather the 
passive character, evacuations must be spar- 
ingly used, and tonic medicines will be 
proper, with a more nutritious diet. 

HHAMORRHAGTIA. (From ama, 
blood, and pyyvuu, to break out.) <A he- 
ae or flow of blood. 

HEMORRHA’GI&. Hemorrhages, 
or — of blood, ‘The name of an order 
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in the class Pyrerie of Cullen’s Nosology is 
so called. It is characterised by pyrexia 
with adischarge of blood, without any ex- 
ternal injury ; the blood on venzsection ex- 
hibiting the buffy coat. The order Hemor- 
rhagie ‘contains the following genera of 
diseases, viz. epistaxis, hemoptysis, (of 
which phthisis is represented as a sequel,) 
heemorrhois and menorrhagia. 

HEMORRHOIDAL. (Hemorrhoi- 
_ dalis; the name of the vessels which are 
the stat of the hemorrhoids or piles.) 1. Of 
or belonging to the hemorrhoidal vessels. 

2. 'The trivial name of some plants which 
were supposed to be efficacious against piles ; 
as Carduus ieemorrhoidales, &c. 

Hi@MoRRHOIDAL ARTERIES. Arteria 
hemorrhoidales. ‘The arteries of the rectum 
are so called: thcy are sometimes two, and 
at other times three in number. 1. The up- 
per hemorrhoidal artery, which is the great 
branch of the lower mesenteric continued 
into the pelvis. 2. The middle hemor- 
rhoidal, which sometimes comes off from the 
hypogastric artery, and very often from 
the pudical artery. It is sometimes want- 
ing. 3. The lower or external hemorrhoidal 
is almost always a branch of the pudical 
artery, cr that artery which goes to the 
penis. 

HamorrHoipat veins. Vene Hemor- 
rhoidales. ‘These are two. 1.The external, 
which evacuates itself into the vena iliaca 
Interna. 

2. The internal, which conveys its blood 
into the vena porte. 

HAMO’RRHOIS. (From ama, blood, 
and pew, toflow.) dimorrhois. The piles. 
A genus of disease in the class Pyrexie, and 
order Hemorrhagie of Cullen. ‘They are 
certain excrescences or tumours arising about 
the verge of the anus, or the inferior part 
of the intestinum rectum; when they dis- 
charge blood, particularly upon the patient’s 
going to stool, the disease is known by the 
name of bleeding piles ; but when there is no 
discharge, it is called blind piles. The 
rectum, as well as the colon, is composed of 
several membranes connected to each other 
by an intervening cellular substance ; and as 
the muscular fibres of this intestine always 
tend, by their contraction, to lessen its 
cavity, the internal membrane, which is very 
lax, forms itself into several ruge, or folds. 
In this construction nature respects the use 
of the part, which occasionally gives passage 
to or allows the retention of the excrements, 
the hardness and bulk of which might pro- 
duce considerable lacerations, if this intes- 
tine were not capable of dilatation. The 
arteries and veins subservient to this part 
are called hemorrhoidal, and the blood that 
returns from hence is carried to the meseraic 
veins. The intestinum rectum is particu- 
larly subject to the hemorrhoids, from its 
situation, structure, and use ; for whilst the 
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course of the blood is assisted in almost all 
the other veins of the body, by the dis- 
tention of the adjacent muscles, and the 
pressure of the neighbouring parts, the 
blood in the hemorrhoidal veins which is to 
ascend against the natural tendency of its 
own weight, is not only destitute of these 
assistances, but is impeded in its passage : 
for, first, the large excrements which lodge 
in this intestine dilate its sides, and the dif- 
ferent resistances which they form there are 
so many impediments obstructing the re- 
turn of the blood; not in the large veins, 
for they are placed along the external sur- 
face of the intestine, but in all the capil- 
laries which enter into its composition. 
Secondly, as often as these large excre- 
ments, protruded by others, approached near 
the anus, their successive pressure upon the 
internal coats of the intestine, which they 
dilate, drives back the blood into the veins, 
and for so long suspends its course ; the ne- 
cessary consequence of which is, a disten- 
sion of the veins in proportion to the quan- 
tity of blood that fills them. Thirdly, in 
every effort we make, either in going to 
stool, or upon ‘any other occasion, the con- 
traction of the abdominal muscles, and the 
diaphragm pressing the contents of the ab- 
domen downwards, and_ these pressing 
upon the parts contained in the pelvis, 
another obstruction is thereby opposed, to 
the return of the blood, not only in the 
large veins, but also in the capillaries, 
which, being of too weak a texture to resist 
the impulse of the blood that always 
tends to dilate them, may hereby become 
varicose. 

The dilatation of all these vessels is the 
primary cause of the hemorrhoids; for the 
internal coat of the intestine, and the cel- 
lular membrane which connects that to the 
muscular coat, are enlarged in proportion 
to the distention of the vessels of which they 
are composed, ‘This distention, not being 
equal in every part, produces separate tu- 
mours in the gut, or at the verge of the 
anus, which increases according as the venal 
blood is obstructed in them, or circulates 
there more slowly. 

Whatever, then, is capable of retarding 
the course of the blood in the hzmor- 
rhoidal veins, may occasion this disease. 
Thus, persons that are generally costive, 
who are accustomed to sit long at stool, 
and strain hard; pregnant women, or such 
as have had difficult labours; and likewise 
persons who have an obstruction in their 
liver, are for the most part afflicted with the 
piles ; yet every one has not the hxemor- 
rhoids, the different causes which are men- 
tioned above being not common to all, or 
at least not having in all the same effects, 
When the hemorrhoids are once formed, 
they seldom disappear entirely, and we may 
judge of hose within the -rectum by those 
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which, being at the verge of the anus, are 
plainly to be seen. A small pile, that has 
been painful for some days, may cease to 
be so, and dry up; but the skin does not 
afterwards retain its former firmness, being 
more lax and wrinkled, like the empty skin 
of a grape. If this external pile swells and 
sinks again several times, we may perceive, 
after each return, the remains of each pile, 
though shrivelled and decayed, yet still left 
larger than before. The case is the same 
with those that are situated within the rec- 
tum; they may happen indeed never to re- 
turn again, if the cause that produced them 
is removed; but it is probable that the ex- 
crements in passing out occasion a return 
of the swelling, to which the external ones 
are less liable: for the internal piles make 
a sort of knots or tumours in the intestine, 
which straightening the passage, the excre- 
ments in passing out, occasion irritations 
there that are more or less painful in pro- 
portion to the efforts which the person 
makes in going to stool ; and it is thus these 
tumours become gradually larger. 
hemorrhoids are subject to many varia~- 
tions ; they may become inflamed from the 
above irritations to which they are exposed, 
and this inflammation cannot always be re- 
moved by art. In some, the inflammation 
terminates in an abscess, which arises in 
the middle of the tumour, and degenerates 
into a fistula. These piles are very painful 
till the abscess is formed. In cthers, the 
inflammation terminates by induration of 
the hemorrhoid, which remains in a man- 
ner scirrhous. These never lessen, but 
often grow larger. This scirrhous sometimes 
ulcerates, and continually discharges a 
sanies, which the patient perceives by stains 
on his shirt, and by its occasioning a very 
troublesome itching about the verge of the 
anus. 
times turn cancerous. ‘There are some 
hemorrhoids, and those of different sizes, 
which are covered with so fine a skin as 
frequently to admit blood to pass through, 
This fine skin is only the internal coat of 
the rectum, greatly attenuated by the vari- 
cose distention of its vessels. The hemor- 
rhage may proceed from two causes, namely, 
either from an excoriation produced by the 
hardness of the excrements, or from the 
rupture of the tumified vessels, which 
break by their too great distention. In some 
of these, the patient voids blood almost 
every time he goes to stool; in others not 
so constantly. We sometimes meet with 
men who have a periodical bleeding by the 
piles, not unlike the menses in women; and 
as this evacuation, if moderate, does not 
weaken the constitution, we may infer that 
it supplies some other evacuation which na- 
ture either ceases to carry on, or does not 
furnish in due quantity ; and hence also we 
may explain why the suppression of this 
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discharge, to which nature had been ac- 
customed,” is frequently attended with dan- 
gerous diseases. The hzmorrhoids are 
sometimes distended to that degree as to fill 
the rectum, so that if’ the excrements are at 
all hard they cannot pass. In this case the 
excrements force the hemorrhoids out of the 
anus to procure a free passage, consequently 
the internal coat of the rectum, to which 
they are connected,‘ yields to extension, and 
upon examining these patients immediately 
after having been at stool, a part of the in- 
ternal coat of that gut is perceived. A 
difficulty will occur in the return of these, 
in proportion to their size, and as the verge 
of the anus is more or less contracted, 
If the bleeding piles come out in the 
same manner upon going to stool, it is 
then they void most blood, because the 
verge of the anus forms a kind of ligature 
above them. The treatment of this com- 
plaint will vary much, according to circum. 
stances. When the loss of blood is con+ 
siderable, we should endeavour to stop it by 
applying cold water, or ice; or some as- 
tringent, as a solution of alum, or sulphate 
of zinc: but a more certain way js making 
continued pressure on the part. At the 
same time internal astringents may be given; 
joined with opium, if much pain or irrita- 
tion attend. Care must be taken, however, 
to avoid constipation: and in all cases 
patients find benefit from the steady use of 
some mild cathartic, procuring regular loose 
motions. - Sulphur is mostly resorted to for 
this purpose ; and especially in combination 
with supertartrate of potassa, tamarinds, &c. 
in the form of electuary, usually answers 
very well; likewise castor oil is an excellent 
remedy in these cases. Should the parts be 
much inflamed, leeches may be applied near 
the anus, and cold satunine lotions used 3; 
sometimes, however, fomenting with the 
decoctian of poppy will give more relief; 
where symptomatic fever attends, the anti- 
phlogistic regimen must be strictly observed, 
and besides. clearing the bowels, antimo- 
nials may be given to proraote diaphoresis. 
Where the tumours are considerable. and 
flaccid, without inflammation, powerful as- 
tringent or even stimulant applications will 
be proper,. together with similar internal 
medicines; and the part should be sup- 
ported by a compress kept on by a proper 
bandage. An ointment of galls is often 
very useful, with opium, to relieve pain ; 
and some of the liquor plumbi subacetatis 
may be farther added, if there be a ten- 
dency to inflammation. In these cases of 
relaxed piles of some standing, the copaiba 
frequently, does much good, both applied 
locally and taken internally, usually keeping 
the bowels regular; also the celebrated 
Ward’s paste, a medicine of which the 
active ingredient is black peper. Some. 
times where .a large tumour has been 
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formed by extravasated blood, subsequently 
become organised, permanent relief can 
only be obtained by extirpating this. 

HAMOSTA’SIA. (From aimua, blood, 
and ism, to stand.) A stagnationof blood. 

HAEMOSTA’TICA. (From aia, blood, 
and saw, to stop.) Medicines which stop 
hemorrhages. See Styptics. 

HAEN, Aynruony DE, was born in 
Leyden in 1704, and became one of the 
distinguished pupils of the celebrated Boer- 
haave. After graduating at his native place, 
he settled at the Hague, where he practised 
with Considerable reputation for nearly 20 
years, Baron Van Swieten, being ac- 
quainted with the extent of his talents, in- 
vited him to Vienna, to assist in the plan of 
reform, which the Empress had consented 
tosupport in the medical faculty of that 
capital, De Haen accordingly repaired 
thither in 1754, was made professor of the 
practice of medicine, and fully answered the 
expectations which had beéeh formed of him. 
He undertook a system of clinical edu- 
cation, as the best method of forming good 
physicians: the result of this was the col- 
lection of a great nnmber of valuable 
observations, which were published in suc- 
cessive volumes of a work, entitled, “ Ratio 
Medendi in Nvusocomio Practico,’” amount- 
ing ultimately to 16. He left also several 
other works, as On the Division of Fevers, 

 &c. and died at the age of 72. He was ge- 
nerally an enemy to new opinions and inno- 
vations in practice, which led him into 
several controversies ; particularly against 
variolous inoculation, and the use of poison- 
ous plants in medicine: but he exhibited 
much learning and practical knowledge. 

Haciospr‘rmum. (From ayos, holy, and 
omepua, seed: so called from its reputed 
virtues.) Wormseed. 

Hacio/xytum. (From ays, holy, and 
£vAov, wood: so named because of its medi- 
eal virtues.) . Guaiacum. 

HAER. See Capillus. 

~Hata/t1um. (From aas, salt.) A clyster 
composed chiefly of salt. 

falberd-shaped leaf. See Leaf. 

Harcue’M1a. (From aas, salt, and xXEw; 
to pour out ) The art of fusing salts. 

Harer#’um. (From ads, salt, and cA atoy, 
oil.) A medicine composed of sait and oil. 

Hanica‘cauum. (From ads, the sea, and 
rara6os, night-shade: so called because it 
grows upon the banks of the sea.) See 
Physalis alkekengi: 

Ha’timus. (From aadmos, belonging to 
the sea.) The Atriplex halimus of Linnzus, 
or sea-pursiain, said to be antispasmodic. 

Hauinr'rrum. (From as, the sea, and 


_ vilpoy, nitre.) Nitre, or rather rock salt. 


HA/LITUS, 
out.) A vapour. 

HALLER, Axrzenrr, was born at Berne, 
- where his father was an advocate, in 1709, 
' He.displayed at avery early age extraordi- 


(From halito, to breathe 
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nary marks of industry and talents. He 
was intended for the church, but having 
lost his father when only thirteen, he soon 
after determined upon the medical _profes- 
sion. Having studied a short time at 
Tubingen, he was attracted. to Leyden by 
the reputation of Boerhaave, to whom he 
has expressed his obligations in the most. 
affectionate terms; but he took his degree 
at the former place, when about seventeen. 
years of age. He soon after visited Eng~ 
land and France; then returning to his 
native country, first acquired a taste for: 
botany, which he pursued with great zeal,. 
making frequent excursions to the neigh- 
bouring mountains. He also composed; a. 
“Poem on the Alps,’ and other pieces, 
which were received with much applause. 
Having settled in his native city, about 17 30,, 
he began to give lectures on anatomy, but 
with indifferent success ; and some detached. 
pieces on anatomy and botany having gained 
him considerable reputation abroad, he was. 
invited by George II., in 1736, to become. 
professor: in the university, which he had re-, 
cently founded at Gottingen. He accepted. 
this advantageous offer, and though his. 
arrival was rendered melancholy by the loss. 
of a beloved wife, from some accident which 
occurred im the journey, he commenced at. 
once the duties of his office with great zeal ;. 
he encouraged the most industrious of his 
pupils to institute an experimental investi- 
gation on some part of the animal economy, 
affording them his assistance therein. He 
was likewise himself indefatigable in similar 
researches, during the seventeen years which 
he spent there, having in view a grand re- 
form in physiology, which his writings ulti- 
mately effected, dissipating the metaphysical 
and chemical jargon, whereby it was before 
obscured, He procured the establishment 
of a botanic garden, an anatomical. theatre, , 
a school for surgery and fon midwifery, with: 
a lying-in-hospital, and other: useful, institu- 
tions at that university.. He received also: 
many honourahle testimenies of his fame,, 
being chosen a member of the Royal So-- 
cieties of Stockholm and London, made» 
physician and counsellor to, George II., and ! 
the Emperor conferred on him the title of ” 
Baron; which, however, he declined, as it: 
would not have been esteemed ig his native 
country. To this he returned in 1753, and 
during the remainder of his life dischaxg. d 
various important public offices there. lis 
ultimately received every testimony of the. 
general estimation in which he was held ; 
the learned societies of Europe, as well as 
several sovereigns, vying with each other in, 
conferring honours upon him, » His consti. 
tution was delicate, and impatience of pain, 
or interruption to his studies, led him to use, 
violent remedies when ill ; however, by tem- 
perance and activity he reached. an advanced 


age, having died towards the end of 1277. 


He was one of the most 
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formed. men in modern times. He spoke 
with. equal. facility the German, French and 
“Latin. Janguages ; ; and read all-the other 
‘tongues of Europe, except the .Sclavonic ; 
and there was scarcely any book -of reput- 
_ation, with which he. was not acquainted. 
“His own works were extremely numerous, 
on anatomy, physiology, pathology, surgery, 


botany, &c. besides. his poems and. political ' 


and religious publications. |The «principal 
_are, 1. His. large work on the Botany of 
“Switzerland, in 3vols. folio, with many 
plates; 2. Commentaries on Boerhaave’s 
Lectures, 7 vols. octavo; 3. Elements of 
“Physiology, 8 vols. ‘quarto, a work of the 
_greatest merit; 4. His ‘‘. Bibliotheca,’’ or 

Chronological Histories of Authors, «with 
brief Analyses; 2 vols. quarto on Botany, 
_twoon Surgery, two on Anatomy, and four 
on the Practice of Medicine, displaying an 
- immense body of research. 

HALLUCINA’‘TIO. (From hallucinor, 
to err.) An erroneous imagination. 

Hatmyro’nes. (From ahuvpos, salted. ) 
A-term applied to the humours; it means 
acrimonious, It is also applied to fevers 
which communicate such an itching sens- 
ation as is perceived from handling salt sub- 
_ stances. 

-HA’LO. (From aos, anarea or circle.) 
The red circle surrounding the, nipple, 
which becomes somewhat brown in old 
people, and is beset with many sebaceous 
glands. 

HaMa‘LGaMa. oe Amalgam. 

HAMOSUS. Hooked. “Applied to the 
bristly pubescence of seeds and _ plants ; as 
the pericarpe of the 4rctium lappa ;. the seeds 
of Daucus muricatus, and Alisma cordi ifolia. 

HAMPSTEAD. -A village near to 
London, where ‘there is an excellent chaly- 
beate water, not inferior to that of Tun- 
bridge-wells in any respect except, being 
nearer to the metropolis. 

-HA’MULUS. (Diminutive of hamus, 
a hook.) A term in anatomy, applied to 
~ any hook-like process, as the hamulus of the 
"pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone. 

HA’MUS. A hock. | A species of pu- 
_-bescence of plants formed of bristles, bent 
at their point into a hook; as in Rumer 
tuberosus, Caucalis daucoides, and Galium 
aparine, &c. # 
HAND. Manus. The shand is com- 
posed of the carpus or wrist, metacarpus, 
-and fingers. 
‘the palmary arch, and the digital arteries. 
The veins are the digital, the cephalic of the 
thumb, ‘and the salvatella. ‘The nerves are 
the cutaneus, externus, and internus. 

Harve'sta. See Lapis Hibernicus. 

HARE, Sce Lepus tumidus. 

HARE-LIP. Lagocheilus'; 
Labium leporinum. 
‘dinal division of one or both lips. “Children 
~ are frequently born with this kind of mal- 
formation, particularly of the upper lip. 


Lagostoma ; 


fissures. 
has the same appellation of hare-lip, in con- 


The arteries of the hand are ~ 


A fissure or longitu- | 
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Sometimes the portions of the Jip, which 
ought to be united, have a considerable space 


between them; in other instances they are 
not much apart, The cleft. is occasionally 
double, there being a little lobe, or small 
portion of the lip, situated between the two 
Every species of the deformity 


sequence of the imagined resemblance which 
the part has to the upper lip of a hare. 

The fissure commonly affects only the 
lip itself. In many cases, however, it.ex- 
tends along the bones of the palate, even 
as far as the uvula. Sometimes these bones 
are totally wanting; sometimes they are 
only divided by a fissure. 

Such a malformation. is always peculiarly 
afflicting. In its least degree, it constantly 
occasions considerable deformity ; and when 
it is more marked, it frequently hinders 
infants from sucking, and makes it indispen- 


.sable to nourish them by other means. 


When the lower lip alone is affected, which 
is more rarely the_case, the child can neither 
retain its saliva, nor learn to.speak,. except 
with the greatest impediment. But when 
the fissure pervades the palate, the patient 
not only never articulates perfectly, . but 
cannot masticate: nor swallow, except with 
great difficulty, on account of the food 
readily getting up into the nose. 

HARMO'’NIA. (From aps, to fit to- 
gether.) Harmony. A. species of synar- 
throsis, or immoveable connection of bones, 
in which bones are connected together by 
means of rough margins, not.dentiform : in 
this manner most of the. bones of. the face 
are connected together. 

HARMOTOME. See Cross-stone. 

“HARRIS, Watver, was born. at Glou- 
cester about the year 1651. He took.the 
degree of bachelor of physic at Oxford, but 
having embraced the .Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, he was made doctor at. some French 
University. He settled in London in 1676, 
and two years after to evade the-order, that 
all Catholics should quit.the metropolis, he 
publicly adopted the Protestant. Faith. . His 
practice rapidly augmented, and_on the ac- 
cession of William III. he was appointed 
his physician in ordinary. .. He died in 1725. 
His principal work ‘‘ De Morbis Acutis 
Infantum,”’ is said to have been published 
at the suggestion of .the celebrated Syden- 
ham: it passed through several editions. 
He left also a Treatise on the Plague,..and 
a collection of medical and surgical papers, 
which had been read before the College of 
Physicians. 

HARROGATE. The villages. ‘of. High 
and Low Harrogate are situate in the 
centre of the county of York, adjoining the 
town of Knaresborough. The :whole of 
Harrogate, in particular, has. long enjoyed 


_considerable reputation, by possessing two 
kinds. of very valuable springs; and, some 
_years..ago, the chalybeate was..the. only, one 
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that was used internally, whilst the sulphu- 
reous water was confined .to external use. 
At present, however, the latter is employed 
largely as an internal medicine. 

The sulphureous springs of Harrogate 
are four im number, of the same quality, 
though different in the degree of their 
powers. This.water, when first taken up, 
appears perfectly clear and transparent, and 
sends forth a few air bubbles, »but not in 
any quantity. It possesses a very strong 
sulphureous and foetid smell, precisely like 
that of a damp rusty gun barrel, or (bilge- 
water. To the taste it is bitter, nauseous, 
and strongly saline, which is soon borne 
without any disgust. In a few hours of ex- 
posure this water loses its transparency, and 
becomes somewhat pearly, and rather .green- 
ish to the eye; its sulphureous smell abates, 
and at last the sulphur is.deposited in the 
form of a thin film, on the bottom and sides 
of the vessel in which it is kept. The volatile 
-productions of this water. show carbonic acid 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and azotic gas. 

The sensible effects which this water ex- 
cites, are often a headache and giddiness 
on being first drunk, followed .\by a purga- 
tive operation, which is speedy and mild, 
without any attendant gripes; and this is 
the only apparent effect the exhibition of 
this water displays. 

The diseases in which this water is used 
are numerous, particularly of the alimentary 
canal, and irregularly of the bilious secre- 
tions. Under this water the health, appe- 
tite, and spirits improve; and, from its 
opening effects, it cannot fail to be useful 
in the costive habit of hypochondriasis. 
But the highest recommendation of this 
water has been in cutaneous diseases, and 
for this purpose it is universally employed, 
both 2s an internal medicine, and an ex- 
ternal application: in this united form, ‘it 
is of particular service in the most obstinate 
and complicated forms of cutaneous affec- 
tions ; nor is it lessso in states and symp- 
toms supposed connected with worms, espe- 
cially with the round-worm and ascarides, 
when taken in such a dose as to prove a 
brisk purgative; and in the latter case also, 
when used as a clyster, the ascarides being 
chiefly confined to the rectum, and there- 
fore within the reach of this form. of medi- 
cine. From the union of the sulphureous 
and saline ingredients, the benefit of its use 
-has been long established in hemorrhoidal 
affections. 

A course of Harrogate waters should 
‘be conducted so as to produce sensible 
effects on the bowels; half a pint taken in 
the morning, and repeated three or four 
times, will produce it, and its nauseating 
taste may be corrected by taking a dry 
biscuit, ora bit of coarse bread after it. 
The course must be continued, in obstinate 
cases, a period. -of some months, hefore 2 
-cure. ean, be expected. 


HARTFELL. The name of.a place near 
Moffat, in Scotland. It has a mineral water 
which contains iron dissolved by the sulphuric 
acid, and is much celebrated.in scrophulous 
affections, and cutaneous diseases. It,is used 
no less as an external application, than 
drank internally. The effects of this 


-water, at first, are some degree of drowsi- 
ness, vertigo, and pain in the head, which 


scon go off, and.this may be:hastened by a 
slight purge. It produces generally a flow 
of urine, and .an increase of.appetite. It 
has acquired much reputation also in old 
and languid ulcers, where the texture of the 
diseased part is very lax, and the discharge 
profuse and ill conditioned. 

The dose of this water is more limited 
than that of most of the mineral springs 
which are used medicinally. It is of im- 
portance in all cases, and especially in deli- 
cate and irritable habits, to ,\begin with a 
very small quantity, for an over-dose is apt 
to be very soon rejected by the stomach, 
or to occasion griping and disturbance ijn 
the intestinal canal; and it is never as a 
direct purgative that this water is intended 
to be employed. Few patients will bear 
more than an English pint in the course.of 
the day ; but this quantity may be long con- 
tinued. It is often advisable to warm the 
water for delicate stomachs, and this may 
be done without occasioning any material 
change in its properties. 

HARTLEY, Davin, was:born in 1705, 
son of a clergyman in Yorkshire. He 
studied at Cambridge, and was intended for 
the church, but scruples about subscribing 
to the 39 Articles led: him to change to the 
medical profession; for which his talents 
and benevolent disposition well qualified 
him. After practising in different parts of 
the country, he settled for some time in 
London, but finally went to Bath where 
he died in 1757. . He published some tracts 
concerning the stone, especially in com- 
masiiatan, of Mrs. Stephens’ medicine, and 
appears to have been chiefly instrumental in 
procuring her a reward from Parliament; 
yet he is said to have died of the Distaoe 
after taking above two hundred pounds of 
soap, the principal ingredient in _ that 
nostrum. Some other papers were also 
written by him: -but the principal work, 
upon which his fame securely rests, is a 
metaphysical treatise, entitled ‘ Observ- 
ations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and 
his Expectations.”? The doctrine of vibra- 
tion, indeed, on which he explained sen- 
sation, is merely gratuitous; but his Dis- 
quisitions on the Power of Association, | and 
other mental Phenomena, evince great 
subtlety and accuracy of research. 

HARTSHORN. See Cornu 

Hartshorn shavings. See Cornu. 

HART’S-TONGUE. See ‘Asplenium 


Sscholopendrium. 


PUNE ROR 8 See. Laserpitium.siler. 
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Hart-wort of Marseilles. See Seseli tor- 
‘tuosum. 
HARVEY, Witt1am, the _ illustrious 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
was born at Folkstone in Kent, in 1578. 
After studying four years at Cambridge, he 
went abroad at the age of 19, visited France 
and Germany, and then fixed himself at 
Padua, which was the most celebrated me- 
uical school in Europe, where he was cre- 
‘ated Doctor in 1602. On returning to 
England he repeated his graduation at Cam- 
bridge, and settled in London : he became 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians in 
1603, and soon after physician to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. In 1615, he was ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery 
to the College, which was probably the 
‘more immediate cause of the publication of 
his grand discovery. He appears to have 
withheld his opinions from the world, until 
reiterated experiment had confirmed them, 
and enabled him to prove the whole in 
detail, with every evidence of which the 
subject will admit. The promulgation of 
this important doctrine brought on him the 
“most unjust opposition, some condemning it 
as an innovation, others pretending that it 
was known before; and he complained that 
‘this practice materially declined afterwards : 
however he had the satisfaction of living to 
see the truth fully established. He like. 
wise received considerable marks of royal 
favour from James and Charles I., to whom 
he was appointed physician; and the latter 
‘particularly assisted his enquiries concerning 
‘generation, by the opportunity of dissecting 
numerous females of the deer kind in dif- 
ferent stages of pregnancy. During the 
' civil war, when he retired to Oxford, his 
“house in London was pillaged, and many 
valuable papers, the result of several years 
labour, destroyed. He published his first 
work on the circulation in 1628, at Frank- 
fort, as the best means of circulating his 
opinions throughout Europe ; after which 
he found it necessary to write two ‘‘ Exer- 
citations” in refutation of his opponents. 
In 1651 he allowed his other great work, 
_& De Generatione Animalium,”’ to be made 
public, leading to the inference of the uni- 
versal prevalence of oval generation. In 
the year following he had the gratification of 
seeing his bust in marble, with a suitable 
inscription recording his discoveries, placed 
in the hall of the College of Physicians by a 
‘vote of that body; and he was soon after 
‘chosen President, but declined the office on 
account of his age and infirmities. In 
return he presented to the College an ele- 
santly furnished convocation room, and a 
museum filled with choice books and surgi- 
cal instruments. He also gave up his 
paternal estate of 56 pounds per annum for 
the institution of an annual feast, at which 
a Latin oration should be sapbeno in com- 
gagmoration of the benefactors of the Col- 
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lege, &c. He diedin 1658.. A splendid 
edition of his works was printed in 1766, 
by the College, in quarto, to which a Latin 
Life of the author was prefixed, written by 
Dr. Laurence. 

HASTATUS. Spear or halberd-shaped. 
Applied to a triangular leaf, hollowed out at 
the base and sides, | but with spreading lobes ; 
asin Rumex acetocella, and Solanum dulca-. 
mara. 

Hatchet-shaped. See Dolabriformis. 

HAUYNE. A blue-coloured mineral 
found imbedded in the basalt rock of 
Albaco and Frescate, which Jameson thinks 
is allied to the azure stone. 

Hay, camel's. See Juncus odoratus. 

HEAD. See Caput. 

HEARING. Auditus. “ The hearing is 
a function intended to make known to us 
the vibratory motion of bodies. 

Sound is to the hearing what light is to the 
sight. Sound is the result of an impression 
produced upon the ear by the vibratory 
motion impressed upon the atoms of the body 
by percussion, or any other cause. This 
word signifies also the vibratory motion 
itself. When the atoms of a body have been 
thus put in motion, they communicate it to 
the surrounding elastic bodies: these com- 
municate it in the-same manner, and so the 
vibratory motion is often continued to a 
great distance. In general, only elastic 
bodies are capable of producing and pro- 
pagating sound ; but for the most part solid 
bodies produce it, and the air is generaily the 
medium by which it reaches the ear. 

There are three things distinguished in 
sound, intensity, tone, and timbre or expres- 
sion. ‘The intensity of sound depends on 
the extent of the vibrations. 

The tone depends on the number of vibra- 
tions which are produced in a given time, 
and, in this respect, sound is distinguished 
into acute and grave. The grave sound 
arises from a small number of vibrations, the 


‘acute from a great number. 


The gravest sound which the ear is capable 
of perceiving, is formed of thirty-two vibra- 
tions in a second. The most acute sound 
is formed of twelve thousand vibrations in a 
second. Between these two limits are con~ 
tained all the distinguishable sounds, that is 
those sounds of which the ear can count the 
vibration, Noise differs from distinguishable 
sound in so much as the ear cannot dis- 
tinguish the number of vibrations of which 
it is composed. 

A distinguishable sound, composed of 
double the number of vibrations of another 
sound, is said to be its octave. There are 
intermediate sounds, between these two, 
which are seven in number, and which con- 
stitute the diatonic scale or gamut: they are 
designated by the names,ut, re, mi, fa, sol,la,si. 

When asonorous body is put in motion by 
percussion, there is at first heard a sound 
very distinct, more or less intense, more or 
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less acute, &c., according as it may happen ; 
this is the fundamental sound; but witha 
little attention other sounds can be perceived. 
These are called harmonic sounds. This 
can be easily perceived in touching the 
string of an instrument. 

The timbre, or expression of sound, de- 
pends on the nature of the sonorous body. 

Sound is propagated through all elastic 
bodies. Its rapidity is variable according 
to the body which propagates it. The ra- 
pidity of sound in the air is a thousand one 
hundred and thirty English feet. It is 
still more rapidly transmitted by water, 
stone, wood, &c. Sound loses its force in 
a direct proportion to the square of the dis- 
tance; this happens at least in the air. It 
may also become more intense as it proceeds ; 
as happens when it passes through very elastic 
bodies, such as metals, wood, condensed air, 
&c. All sorts of sounds are propagated 
with the same rapidity, without being con- 
founded one with another. 

It is generally supposed that sound is pro- 
pagated in right lines, forming cones, analo- 
gous. to those of light, with this essential 
difference, however, that, in sonorous cones, 
the atoms have only a motion of oscillation, 
whilst those of the cones of light have a real 
transitive motion. 

When sound meets a body that prevents its 
passage, it is reflected in the same manner as 
light, its angle of reflection being equal to 
the angle of incidence. The ferm of the 
body which reflects sound, has similar influ- 
ence upon it. The slowness with which sound 
is propagated, produces certain phenomena, 
for which we can easily account. Such is 
the phenomenon of echo, of the mysterious 
chamber, &c. 

Apparatus of Hearing. — There are in 
the apparatus of hearing a number of organs, 
which appear to concur in that function 
by their physical properties; and behind 
them, a nerve for the purpose of receiving 
and transmitting impressions. 

The apparatus of hearing is composed of 
the outer, middle, and internal ear ; and of 
the acoustic nerve. 

The auricle collects the sonorous radia- 
tions, and directs them towards the meatus 
externus; in proportion as it is large, 
elastic, prominent from the head, and direct- 
ed forward. Boerhaave supposed he had 
proved by calculation, that all the sonorous 
- radiations (or pulsations) which fall upon 
the external face of the pinna, are, ulti- 
mately, direeted to the auditory passage. 
This assertion is evidently erroneous, at least 
for those pinne in which the antihelir is 
more projecting than the helix. How could 
those rays arrive at the concha, which fall 
upon the posterior surface of the antihelix ? 
The pinna is not indispensable to the hear- 
ing; for, bothin men and in the animals, it 
may be removed without any inconvenience 
beyond a few days. _ : 
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Lhe Meatus auditorius transmits’ the 
sound in the same manner as any other 
conduit, partly by the air it contains, and 
partly by its parietes, until it arrives at the 
membrane of the tympanum. The hairs, and 
the cerumen with which it is provided at the 
entrance, are intended to prevent the intro- 
duction of sand, dust, insects, &c. 
' The Membrane of the Tympanum, re- 
ceives the sound which has been transmitted 
by the meatus auditorius. In what circum-— 
stances is it stretched by the internal muscle 
of the malleus ? Or when is it relaxed by 
the contraction of the anterior muscle of the 
malleus? — All our knowledge on this 
subject is merely conjectural. An opening 
made in this membrane does not much im- 
pair the faculty of hearing, As. this mem- 
brane is dry, and elastic, it ought to transmit 
the sound very well, both to the air con- 
tained in the tympanum, and to the chain of 
little bones. The chorda tympani cannot 
fail. to participate in the vibrations of the 
membrane, and transmit impressions to the 
brain. ‘The contact of any foreign body 
upon.the membrane is very painful, and a 
violent noise also gives great pain. The 
membrane of the tympanum may be torn, or 
even totally destroyed, without deranging 
the hearing in any sensible degree. 

The Cavity of the Tympanum transmits 
the sounds from the external to the internal 
ear. The transmission of sound by the 
tympanum happens — Ist, By the chain of 
bones which has a particular action upon the 
membrane: of the fenestra ovalis. 2d, By 
the air which fills it, and which acts upon 
the whole petrous portion, but particularly 
upon the membranum of the fenestra ovalis. 
3d, By its sides. 

The Eustachian: Tube renews the air in 
the tympanum ; being: destroyed, it is said 
to cause deafness. 

The notion of its being capable of carrying 
sound to the internal ear is erroneous ; there 
is nothing to support this assertion: it per- 
mits the air to pass in cases when the tym- 
panum is struck by violent sounds, and it 
permits the renewal of that which fills the 
tympanum, and the mastoid cells. The air 
in the tympanum being much rarefied, is. 
very suitable for diminishing the intensity 
of the sounds it transmits. e 

The use of the mastoid cells is not well 
known; it is supposed that they help to 
augment the intensity of the sound that 
arises in the cavity. If they produce this 
effect it ought to be rather from the vibra 
tions of the partitions which separate the 
cells than from the air which they contain, 
Sound may arrive in the tympanum by 
another way than the external meatus ; the 
shocks received by the bones of the head 
are directed towards the temples, and per- 
ceived by theear. It is well known that 
the movement of a watch is heard distinctly 
when it is placedin contact with the teeth. 
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We know: little: of’ the furictions of the 
internal ear; we: can only imagine that the 
sonorous: vibrations: aré propagated in dif- 
ferent modes, but principally by the mem- 
brane of: the fenestra ovalis; by that’ of the 
fenestra rotunda, and by the internal par- 
tition of the tympanum ; that the liquor of 
Cotunnius ought to suffer vibrations which 
are transmitted to the acoustic nerve. It 
may. be conceived: how necessary it. is that 
this liquid should give way to those vibra~ 
tions which are too intense, and which might 
injure this nerve. Possibly, in this’ case, it 
flows: into the aqueducts: of the cochlea and 
of the vestibule, which, in this respect, would 
have a great deal of analogy with the Evus- 
tachian tube. 

The: internal gyri of the cochlea ought to 
receive the vibrations principally by the 
membrane of the fenestra ovalis ; the vesti- 
bule,by the chain of bones ; the semicircular 
canals, by thesides of the tympanum, and 
perhaps by the mastoid cells, which frequent- 
ly extend beyond the canals. But the aid 
which is given to the hearing by. each 


separate part. of the internal ear is totally - 


unknown. 

The osseo-membraneous partition, which 
separates. the cochlea into two parts, has 
given rise to a hypothesis which no one now 
admits: 

The impressions are. received and, trans- 
mitted’ to the brain by the acoustic nerve ; 
the: brain. percéives them with more or less 
facility and exactness in different individuals. 
Many people have a false ear, which means 
that they: do not.distinguish sounds perfectly. 

There is no explanation given of the 
action of the acoustic nerve and of the brain 
in hearing. 

In order to be heard, sounds must be 
within certain limits of intensity, ‘Too 
strong a sound hurts us, whilst: one too 
weak. produces no- sensation. We can 
perceive a great number of sounds at once. 
Sounds, particularly appreciable. sounds, 
combined, and succeeding each other in a 
certain manner, are a source of agreeable 
sensations. It is in such combinations, for 
the production of this effect, that music is 
employed. On the contrary, certain com-~- 
binations of sound produce a disagreeable 
impression ; the ear is hurt by very acute 
sounds. Sounds which are very intense, 
and. very grave, hurt excessively the mem- 
brane of the tympanum. By the absence of 
the liquor of Cotunnius, the hearing: is 
destroyed, When:a sound has been of long 
duration, we still think we hear it, though it 
may-have been some time discontinued. 

We receive two impressions, though we 
perceive only one. It has been said that 
we-use only one ear at once, but this notion: 
is erraneous. 

When. the sound comes more directly to 
the one ear, it is in reality, distinguished with 
more facility by thatene, than; by the other : 


thereforé in* this’ case’ we employ only ore 
ear ; and when we listen with attention to a 
sound which we do not: hear exactly, we 
place ourselves’ so that the rays may enter 
directly into the concha; but when it is 
necessary to determine the direction of the 
sound, that is, the point whence it proceeds, 
we are obliged to employ both ears, for it is 
only by comparing the intensity of the two 
impressions, that we are capable of deciding 
from whence the sound proceeds. Should 
we shut one ear perfectly close, and cause a 
slight noise to be made, in a dark place, at a 
short distance, it would be utterly impos- 
sible to. determine its direction; in using 
both ears this could be determined. In 
these cases the eye is of great use, for even 
in using botii ears it is frequently impossible 
to tell in the dark from whence a sound 
comes. By the sound we may also estimate 
the distance of the body from which it 
proceeds: but in order to judge exactly in 
this respect we ought to be perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the sound, for without 
this condition the estimation is always 
erroneous, ‘The principle upon which we 
judge is, that an intense sound proceeds from 
a body which is near, whilst a feeble sound 
proceeds from a body at a distance: if it 
happen that an intense sound comes from 
a distant body whilst a feeble sound proceeds 
from a body which isnear, we fall into acous- 
tic errors. We are generally very subject to 
deception with regard to the point whence a 
sound comes: sight and reason are of great 
use in assisting our judgment. 

The different degree of convergence, and 
divergence, of the sonorous rays, do not 
seem to have any influence on the hearing, 
neither are they modified in their course, 
except for the purpose of making them 
enter into the ear in greater quantity: it is 
to produce this effect that speaking trumpets 
are used for those who do not hear well. 
Sometimes is is necessary to diminish the 
intensity of sounds: in this case a soft and 
scarcely elastic body is placed in the external 
meatus.”’—Magendie’s Physiology. 

HEART. Cor. <A_ hollow muscular 
viscus, situated in the cavity of the peri- 
cardium for the: circulation of the blood. 
It is divided externally into a‘ base, or its 
broad part; a superior and an inferior sur- 


face, and an anterior and posterior margin. 


Internally, it is divided into a right and 
left ventricle. ‘The situation of the heart 
is oblique, not transverse; its base being 
placed on the right of the bodies of the ver- 
tebre,; and its apex obliquely to the sixth 
rib on the left side; so that the left ven- 
tricle is almost posterior, and the right an- 
terior. Its inferior surface liés upon the 
diaphragm. There are two cavities adhering 
to the base of the heart, from their re- 
semblance called awricles. The right au- 
ricle is a muscular sac, in which are four 
apertures, two of the venz cave, an open- 
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ing into the right ventricle, and the opening 
of the coronary vein. The left is a si- 
milar‘sac, in which there are five apertures, 
viz. those of the four pulmonary veins, and 
an opening into the left ventricle. The 
cavities in the heart are called ventricles: 
these are divided by a fleshy septum, called 
septum cordis, into a right and left. Each 
ventricle has two orifices ; the one auricular, 
through which the blood enters, the other 
arterious, through which the blood passes 
out. These four orifices are supplied with 
valves, which are named from their re- 
semblance; those at the arterious orifices 
are called the semilunar; those at the or- 
fice of the right auricle, tricuspid ; and those 
at the orificeof the left auricle, mitral. 
The valve of Eustachius is situated at the 
termination of the vena cava inferior, just 
within the auricle. The substance of the 
heart is muscular, its exterior fibres are 
longitudinal, its middle transverse, and ‘its 
interior oblique. The internal superfices of 
the ventricles and auricles of the heart are 
invested with a strong and smooth mem- 
brane, which is extremely irritable. The 
vessels of the heart are divided into common 
and proper. The commonare, 1. The aorta, 
which arises from the left ventricle. 2. The 
pulmonary artery, which originates from 
the right ventricle. 9, The four pulmonary 
veins, which terminate in the left auricle. 
4. The two vene cave, which evacuate them- 
selves into the right auricle. The proper 
vessels are, 1. The coronary arteries, which 
arise from the aorta, and are distributed on 
the heart. 2 The coronary veins, which 
return the blood into the right auricle. ‘The 
nerves of the heart are branches of the 
eight and. great: intercostal pairs. The 
heart of the foetus differs from that. of the 
adult, in having a foramen ovale, through 
which the blood passes from the right 
auricle to the left. 

Heart-shaped. See Cordatus. 

HEART’S EASE. See Viola tricolor. 

HEAT. See Caloric. 

Heat arsonure. This term is applied’ 
to the whole quantity of caloric existing in 
a body in chemical union. 

Heat, animat. “ An inert body which 
does not change its position, being placed 
amongst other bodies, very soon assumes, the 
same temperature, on account of the tendency 
of caloric to an equilibrium. The body of 
man is very different : surrounded by bodies 
hotter than itself, it preserves its inferior 
temperature as long:as life continues ; being 
surrounded with bodies of a lower temper- 
ature, it maintains its temperature more 
elevated. There are, then, in the animal 
economy, two different and distinct pro- 
perties, the one of producing heat, the other 
of producing cold. We will examine these 
two properties. Let us first see how heat 
is produced. 
~ ‘The respiration appears to be the principal, 
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or at-least-the most evident source of animal: 
heat. In fact, experience demonstrates. that. 
the heat of the blood increases nearly.a de- 
gree in traversing the lungs; and.as_ it is 
distributed to all the parts of ‘the body from. 
the lungs, it carries the heat. every where 
into the organs; for we have-also seen that 
the heat of. the veins is less than that of the 
arteries, a 

This development. of heat in the respir- 
ation appears, as we have already said, to 
proceed from the formation of carbonic acid, 
whether it takes place directly in the lungs, 
or happens afterwards in the arteries, or in 
the parenchyma of the organs. Some-very 
good experiments of Layoisier, and De La-. 
place, lead to this conclusion: they placed: 
animals in a calorimeter, and compared: the 
quantity of acid formed by the respiration, 
with the quantity of heat produced in a given. 
time: except a very small proportion, the. 
heat produced was that which would have. 
been occasioned by the quantity of carbonie 
acid which was formed. 

It has also been proved by the experiments 
of Brodie, Thillage, and Legallois, that. if 
the respiration of an animal is incommoded, 
either by putting it in a fatiguing position, 
or in making it respire artificially, its: tem- 
perature lowers, and the quantity of carbonic 
acid that it forms becomes less. In diseases. 
when the respiration is accelerated, the:heat- 
increases, except in particular circumstances. 
The respiration is then a focus in which ca- 
loric is developed. 

In considering for an instant only: this. 
source of heat in the economy, we see-that. 
the caloric must be distributed’ to the dif. 
ferent parts of the body in an unequal man- 
ner; those farthest from the heart, those. that. 
receive least blood, or which cool-more ra- 
pidly, must generally be colder than those 
that are differently disposed. 

This difference partly exists. The extre- 
mities are colder than the trunk; some- 
times they present only 89°, or 91° F., ‘and 
often much less, while the cavity of the tho- 
rax is about 104° F.: but the. extremities, 
have a considerable surface relative to. their 
mass; they are farther from the heart, and. 
receive less blood than most ofthe organs of 
the trunk. 

On account of the Jxtent of their surface: 
and distance from the heart, the feet and. 
hands would probably have a temperature 
still lower than that which is peculiar to 
them, if these parts did not receive a greater 
proportional quantity of blood. ‘The same 
disposition exists for all the exterior organs: 
that have a very large surface, as the nose, 
the pavilion of the ear, &c. : their temper- 
ature is also higher than their surface and 
distance from the heart would seem to in- 
dicate. As 

Notwithstanding the providence of na- 
ture, those parts that have large surfaces lose 
their caloric with: greater facility; and they 
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are not énly habitually colder than the others, . 


but their temperature often becomes very 
low : the temperature of the feet and hands 
in winter is often nearly as low as 32° F. 
It is on this account we expose them so 
willingly to the heat of our fires. 

Amongst other means that we instinctively 
employ to remedy or prevent coldness, are 
motion, walking, running, leaping, which 
accelerate the circulation ; pressure, shocks 
upon the skin, which attract a great quantity 
of blood into the tissue of this membrane. 
Another equally effective means consists in 
diminishing the surface in contact with the 
bodies that deprive us of caloric. Thus we 
bend the different parts of the limbs upon 
each other, we apply them forcibly to the 
trunk when the exterior temperature is very 
low. Children and weak persons often take 
this position when in bed. In this respect 
it would be very proper that young children 
should not be confined too much in their 
swathing clothes to prevent them from thus 
bending themselves. 

Our clothes preserve the heat of our 
bodies ; for the substance of which they are 
formed being bad conductors of caloric, they 
prevent that of the body from passing off. 

According to what bas been said, the 
combination of the oxygen of the air with 
the carbon of the blood is sufficient for the 
explanation of most of the phenomena pre- 
sented by the production of animal heat ; but 
there are several which, if real, could not be 
explained by this means. Authors worthy 
of:credit have remarked that, in certain local 
diseases, the temperature of the diseased 
place rises several degrees above that of the 
blood, ‘taken at the left auricle. If this is 
So, the continual renewal of the arterial blood 
is not sufficient to account for this increase 
of heat. 

This second source of heat must.belong to 
the nutritive phenomena which take place in 
the diseased part, 

There is nothing forced in this supposi- 
tion ; for most of the chemical combinations 
preduce elevations of temperature, and it 
cannot be doubted that both in the secretions 
and in the nutrition, combinations of this 
sort take place in the organs. 

By means of these two sources of heat, 
dafe can be maintained though the external 
temperature is very low, as that of winter in 
the countries near the pole, which descends 
sometimes to — 42° F. Generally such an 
excessive cold is not supported without great 
difficulty, and it often happens that the parts 
most easily cooled are mortified; many, of 
the military suffered these accidents in the 
wars of Russia. Nevertheless, as we easily 
resist a temperature much lower than our 
own, it is evident that we are possessed of 
the faculty of producing heat to a great de- 

ee. 

The faculty of producing cold, or, in 
more exact terms, of resisting foreign heat, 
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which has a tendency to enter our organs, is’ 
more confined. In the torrid zone, it has 
happened that men have died suddenly when 
the temperature has approached 122° F. 

But this property is not less real, though . 
limited. Banks, Blagden, and Fordyce, having 
exposed themselves to a heat of nearly 260°., 
they found that their bodies had preserved _ 
nearly their own temperature. More recent 
experiments of Berger and Delaroche have 
shown that by this cause the heat of the body 
may rise several degrees: for this to take 
place it is only necessary that the surround- 
ing temperature should be a little elevated. 
Having both placed themselves in a stove of 
120°, their temperature rose nearly 6.8° F. 
Delaroche having remained sixteen minutes 
in a dry stove at 176°, his temperature rose 
9°. F. 

Franklin, to whom the physical and moral 
sciences are indebted for many important 
discoveries, and a great many ingenious 
views, was the first who discovered the rea- 
son why the body thus resists such a strong 
heat. He showed that this effect was due to. 
the evaporation of the cutaneous and pul- 
monary transpiration, and that in this respect 
the bodies of animals resemble the porous 
vases called alearrazas. These vessels, which 
are used in hot countries, allow the water 
that they contain to sweat through them ; 
their surface is always humid, and a rapid 
evaporation takes place which cools the liquid 
they contain, 

In order to prove this important ‘result, 
Delaroche placed animals in a hot atmo- 
sphere that was so saturated with humidity 
that no evaporation could take place. These 
animals could not support a heat but a little 
greater than their own without perishing, 
and they became heated, because they had 
no longer the means of cooling themselves. 
Thus, there is no doubt that the cutaneous 
and, pulmonary evaporation are the cause 
which enables man and animals to resist a 
strong heat. This explanation is also con- 
firmed by the considerable loss of weight that 
the body suffers after having been exposed 
to a great heat. 

According to these facts it is evident that 
the authors who have represented animal heat 
as fixed, have been very far from the truth. 
To judge exactly of it, it would be necessary 
to take into account the surrounding tem- 
perature and humidity ; the degree of heat 
of different parts ought to be considered, 
and the temperature of one part ought not 
to be determined by that of another. 

We have few correct cbservations upon 
the temperature proper to the body of man; 
the latest are due to Edwards and Gentil. 
These authors observed that the most suitable 
place for judging of the heat of the body is 
the armpit. They noticed nearly 24 degrees 
of difference between the heat of a young 
man and that of a young girl: the heat of 
her hand was. a little less than 973°, that 
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of the young man was 98.4°. The same 
person observed great differences of heat in 
the different temperaments. There are also 
diurnal variations; the temperature may 
change about two or three degrees from 
morning to evening.” —Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

Heat, rrer. If the heat which exists in 
any substance be from any cause forced in 
some degree to quit that substance, and to 
combine with those that surround it, then 
such heat is said to be free, ur sensible, until 
the equilibrium is restored. 

Heat, watent. When any body is in 
equilibrium with the bodies which surround 
it with respect to its heat, that quantity 
which it contains is not perceptible by any 
external sign, or organ of sense, and is term- 
ed combined caloric, or latent heat. 

Heat, sensible. See Heat, free. 


Heavy carbonated hydrogen. See Car- 
buretted hydrogen. 
HEAVY SPAR. Baryte. A genus 


of minerals, divided by Professor Jameson 
into four species.. 

1. Rhomboidal baryte, or Witherite. This 
is a carbonate of barytes; and is found in 
Cumberland and Durham. 

2. Prismatic baryte, or heavy spar, a 
sulphate; found also in Cumberland and 
Durham. 

3. Diprismatic baryte, or strontianite. A 
carbonate of barytes; found in Strontian, in 
Argyleshire. 

4. Axifrangible baryte, or Celestine, A 
sulphate of strontites, with about two per 
cent. of sulphate of barytes; found near 
Edinburgh, in Inverness-shire, and Bristol. 

Heavy inflammable air. See Carburetted 
hydrogen gas. 

HEBERDEN, Wuu1am, was born in 
London in 1710, and graduated at Cam- 
bridge, where he afterwards practised during 
ten years, and gave lectures on the Materia 
Medica. During this period he published 
a little Tract, entitled “ Antitheriaca,”’ con- 
demning, the complication of certain ancient 
Formulz of Medicines. In 1748, he re- 
moved to London, having previously been 
elected a Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians; and he was shortly after admitted 
into the Royal Society. He soon rose to 
considerable reputation and practice in his 
profession. At.his suggestion “ the Medical 
Transactions of the College of Physicians,” 
first appeared in 1768; and four other 
volumes have since been published at dif- 
ferent periods. Dr. Heberden contributed 
some valuable papers to this work, especially 
on the Angina Pectoris, a disease not before 
described; and on Chicken Pox, which he 
first accurately distinguished from Small 
Pox. Some other papers of his appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions. As he ad- 
vanced in years he began to relax from. the 
fatigue of practice: and in 1782 he drew up 
the result of his experience in a volume of 
« Commentaries,” written in Latin, the 
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great excellence of which is its style. He 
reserved it for publication, however, till 
after his death, which did not happen till 
1801. ; 

HECTIC. (Hecticus; from eéts, habit.) 
See Febris hectica. 

HE’/DERA. (From hereo, to stick, be- 
cause it attaches itself to trees and old walls. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nwan system. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Monogynia. The ivy. 

HeEpDERA ARBOREA. 

Heprra HeLix. Hedera arborea. ‘The 
ivy. The leaves of this tree have little or 
no smell, but a very nauseous taste. Haller 
informs us, that they are recommended in 
Germany against the atrophy of children. 
By the common people of this country they 
are sometimes applied to running sores, and. 
to keep issues open. The berries were sup- 
posed by the ancients to have a purgative 
and emetic quality ; and an extract was made 
from them by water, called by Quercetanus 
extractum purgans. Later writers have re- 
commended them in small doses as alexi- 
pharmic and sudorific ; it is said, that in the 
plague at London, the powder of them was 
given in vinegar, or white wine, with good 
success. It is from the stalk of this tree 
that a resinous juicé, called Gummi hedere,, 
exudes very plentifully in warm climates, 
It is imported from the East Indies, though 
it may be collected from trees in this’ 
country. It is brought over in hard com-: 
pact masses, externally of a reddish-brown 
colour, internally of a bright brownish 
yellow, with reddish specks or veins. It has 
a strong, resinous, agreeable smell, and an 
adstringent taste. Though never used in 
the practice of the present day, it possesses 
corroborant, astringent and antispasmodic 
virtues, 

Hepera TERRESTRIS. See Glecoma. 

HEDERACE. (From hedera, the 
ivy.) The name of an order of plants in 
Linnzus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, 
consisting of the ivy and afew other genera 
which in their form and appearance resem- 
ble it. 

Hedge hyssop. See Gratiola officinalis. 

Hedge mustard. See Lrysimum offi- 


See Hedera helix. 


cinale. 

Hedge mustard, stinking, See Erysimuny 
Alliaria. 

He'pra. 1. The anus, 


2. Excrement. . 

3. A fracture. 

Hepyo’smos. Mint. ¥ 

HEISTER, Lavurencr, was born at 
Frankfort on the Maine in 1683. After 
studying in different German universities, 
and serving some time as an army-surgeon, 
he graduated at Leyden; and in 1709 was 
appointed physician general to the Dutch 
Military Hospital. The next year he be- 
came professor of anatomy and surgery at 
Altorf: and having distinguished himself 
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greatly by” ‘his lectures and writings, he 


received in 1720 a more advantageous ap- 
pointment at Helmstadt, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, as physician, Aulic.counsellor, 
and professor of Medicine ; in which he con- 
tinued, notwithstanding ‘an invitation to 
Riissia from the Czar Peter, till’ the period 
of his death in 1758. . 
several esteemed works, particularly a Com- 
pendium® of Anatomy, which became very 
popular, being remarkable for its concise- 
ness. and clearness. His “ Institutions of 
Surgery,”’ also gained him great credit ; 
being translated into Latin, and most of the 
modern languages of Europe. Another 
valuable practical work-was entitled ‘* Me- 
dical, Surgical, and Anatomical Cases and 
Observations.’” He had some taste for 
botany also, which he taught at Helmstadt, 
and considerably enriched. ‘the garden there ; 
but he unfortunately became an antagonist 
of the celebrated Linnzus, not properly ap- 
preciating the excellence of the system of 
that eminent naturalist. 

HELCOMA. Ulceration. 

Hetco’nta. (From e¢Axos, an_ ulcer.) 
An ulcer in the externa! or internal super- 
ficies of the cornea, known by an excavation 
and oozing of purulent matter from the 
cornea. 

Hetcy’ prion. (From. eAros, an ulcer, and 
vdwp, water.) Helcydrium, A moist ulcerous 
pustule. 

Hetcy'’ster. (From ¢Axa, to draw.) An 
instrument for extracting the foetus. 

Hete’n1um. (From Helene, the island 
where it grew.) See Inula helenium. 

HELIANTHUS. (From Aus, the sun ; 
and av@os, a flower. This name originated 
from the resemblarce which its broad golden 
disk and ray bear to the sun, and is rendered 
further appropriate by its having the power 
of constantly presenting its flowers to. that 
luminary. ); The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia frus- 
traneas The suin-flower. 

Heciantuus annuus. The systematic 
name of the Corona solis, and chimalatus. 
The seeds have been made into a nutritious 
bread. The whole plant when young is boiled 
and.eaten in some countries, as being aphro- 
disiac. 

HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS. Jerusalem ar- 
tichoke. Although formerly i in estimation 
for the table, this root is now neglected, it 
being apt to produce flatulency and dyspep- 
sia. 

Heuica’tis Mason. See Helicis major. 

Hetrica’tis Minor. See Helicis minor. 

HE/LICIS MAJOR. A proper muscle 
of the ear, which depresses the part of the 
cartilage of the ear into which it is inserted ; 
it lies 1 upon the upper or sharp point of the 
helix, or outward ring, arising from the up- 
per and acute part of the helix anteriorly, and 
passing to be inserted into its Spill tet a little 
above the tragus. 


He was author of. 
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Hericis minor; A proper’ muscle of" 
the ear, which contracts the fissure of the ear: 
it is’ situated below the helicis major, upon 
partof the helix. It arises from the inferior 
and anterior part of the helix, and is inserted 
into the crus of the helix, near the fissure in 
the cartilage opposite to: the concha. 

HELIOTROPE. A subspecies’ of 
rhomboidal quartz. 

HELIOTROPIUM. (‘HaAtorpotioy tw 
beya, of Dioscorides ; from Atos, the sun, 
and tporn, a turning om inclination : because, 
says that ancient writer, it turns its leaves 
round with the declining sun.) The name 
of a genus of plants. Class, Pentandria ; Or- 
der, Menogynia. 

Henorro’rn SUCCUS. 
rium. 

HE’LIX. (£Ad¢, from ead, to turn 
about.) The external circle or-border of'the 
outer ear, that curls inwards. 

Heux wortensis. ‘The garden snail. 

HELLEBORA‘’STER. (From eAAe- 
Gopos, hellebore.) See Helleborus fetidus. 

HELLEBORE: See Helleborus. 

Heliébore, black. See Helleborus niger. 

Hellebore, white. Sée Veratrum album. 

HELLE’BORUS. : (EAAe6opos: mapa 
To Tn Bopa eAAelv, because it destroys, if 
eaten.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria ; 


See Croton tincto- 


Order, Polygynia. Hellebore. 
HELLEBORUS ALBUS, See Veratrum 
album. 


Hetrezorus re@tipus. Stinking helle- 
bore, or bear’s-foot. Helleboraster. Helle~ 
bor us — caule mullifioro folioso, foliis pedatis; 
of Linneus. The leaves of this.indigenous 
plant are recommended by many as possess- 
ing extraordinary anthelmintic powers. The 
smell of the recent: plant is extremely feetid, 
and the taste is bitter and remarkably acrid, 
insomuch that, when chewed, it excoriates 
the mouth and fauces. It commonly oper- 
ates as a cathartic, sometimes as an emetic, 
and, in large doses, proves highly delete- 
rious. 

HELiezorus nicer. — Black hellebore, or 
Christmas rose. Melampodium.  Helle- 
borus—scapo subbiflore subnudo, foliis pedatis, 
of Linnzus. The root of this exotic plant 
is the part employed medicinally: its taste, 
when fresh, is bitterish, and somewhat acrid : 
it also emits a nauseous acrid smeH; but, 
being long kept, both its sensible qualities 
and medicinal activity suffer very consider- 
able diminution. The ancients esteemed it 
as a powerful remedy in maniacal cases. At 
present it is exhibited principally as an al- 
terative, or, when given in a large dose, asa 
purgative. It often proves a very powerful 
emmenagogue in plethoric habits, where 
steel is ineffectual, or improper. It is also 
recommended in dropsies, and some cuta- 
neous diseases. 

HELMET-FLOWER. See Anthora. 

HELMYNTHAGOGUE.  (Helmin- 
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thagdzns} front eApivs, a wort, and aya, to 
drive out.) Whatever destroys atid expels 
worms. See Anthelmintic. | 

HELMINTHIA. The name of a 
genus of diseases. Class, Ceeliaca ; Order, 
Enterica, in Good’s Nosology. Invermina- 
tio, worms. It has three species, viz. 
Helminthia alvi, podicis, erratica. 

-HELMINTHIASIS. = (EApuv@taors ; 
from eAuivs, which signifies any species of 
worm.) A disease in which worms, or the 
Jarve of wornis, are bred under the skin, or 
some external part of the body. It is 
endemial to Martinique, Westphalia, Tran- 
sylvania, and some other places. 

HELMINTHOCO’RTON. See Co- 
Fallina corsicant. 

HELMONT, Joun Barrist Van, was 
born of a noble family at Brussels in 1577. 
He exhibited very early proofs of superior 
abilities, and soon became convinced how 

_mauch hypothesis was ranked under the name 
of science and philosophy in books; he 
seems to have perceived the necessity of 
experiment and induction in the discovery 
of real knowledge; but did not methodize 
his ideas sufficiently, to pursue that plan 
with its full advantage. After taking his 
degree at Louvain he travelled during ten 
years, and in this period acquired some 
practical knowledge of chemistry. On his 
return in 1609 he married a noble lady of 
large fortune, which enabled him to pursue 
his researches into the three kingdoms of 
nature with little interruption. He declined 
visiting patients, but gave gratuitous advice 
to those who went to consult him; and he 
boasts of having cured several thousands 
annually. He continued his investigations 
with astonishing diligence during thirty 
years, and made several discoveries in.che- 
mistry; among which were certain articles 
possessed of considerable activity on the 
human body. This confirmed his opposition 
to the Galenical school, the absurd hypo- 
theses, and inert practice of which he attacked 
with great warmth and ability. Indeed he 
contributed greatly to overturn their in- 
fluence ; but from a desire to explain every 
thing on chemical principles, he substituted 
doctrines equally gratuitous or unintelligible. 
He published various works from time to 
tine, which brought him considerable reput- 
ation, and he was repeatedly invited to 
Vienna; but he preferred continuing in his 
laboratory. He died in 1644. 

HELO'DES. (From «dos, a marsh. ) 
A term applied to fevers generated from 
marsh miasma. 

HELO'SIS. (From ¢iAw, to turn.) 

\ An eversion or turning up of the eyelids. | 

HELVINE. A sub-species of dodeca- 

hedral garnet. | 

Hr'txines. (Fromi eAkw, to draw: so 

called becaue it sticks to whatever it 
touches.) Pellitory of the wall. 
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 ‘Hewewto’rrs, Cortuptly written: for he- 
malopia. — ».. 

HEMAYTIN. The colouring’ principle 
of logwood. See Hematorylon campe- 
chianum. 

HEMATU’RIA. See Hematuria. 

HEMERALO'’PIA. (From npepa, the 
day, and wo, the eye.) A defect in the 
sight, which consists in being able to see in 
the day-time, but not in the evening. The 
following is Scarpa’s description of this 
curious disorder. Hemarolopia, or ndctur- 
nal blindness, is properly nothing but a kind 
of imperfect periodical amaurosis, most 
commonly sympathetic with the stomach. 
Its paroxysms come on towards the evening. 
and disappear in the morning. The disease 
is endemic in some countries, and epidemic, 
at certain seasons of the year, in others. 
At sun-set, objects appear to persons affected 
with this complaint as if covered with an 
ash-coloured veil, which gradually changes 
into a dense cloud, which intervenes between 
the eyes and surrounding objects. Patients 
with hemeralopia, have the pupil, both in 
the day and night-time, more dilated, and 
less moveable than it usually is in healthy 
eyes. The majority of them, however, 
have the pupil more or less moveable in the 
day-time, and always expanded and motion- 
less at night. When brought into a room 
faintly lighted by a candle, where all the 
bystanders can see tolerably well, they can- 
not discern at all, or in a very feeble man- 
ner, scarcely any one object; or they only 
find themselves able to distinguish light from 
darkness, and at moonlight their sight is 
still worse. . At day-break they recover their 
sight, which continues perfect all the rest of 
the day till sun-set. 

HEMERALOPS. (From nuepa, the 
day, and we, the eye.) One who can see 
but in the day-time. 

Hemicerav’nios. (From tous, half, 
and Keipw, to cut: so called because it was 
cut half way down.) A bandage for the 
back and breast. . 

HEMICRA‘NIA. (From yyIovs, half, 
and «pavioy, the head.) A pain that affects 
only one side of the head. It is generally 
nervous or hysterical, sometimes bilious ; and 
in both cases sometimes comes ata regular 
period, like an ague. When it is accom- 
panied by a strong pulsation like that of a nail 
piercing the part, it is denominated clavus. 

HEMIO’PSIA. (From gious, half, _ 
and wy, an eye.) A defect of vision, in 
which the person sees the half, but not the 
whole of an object. 

Hemrra/cia. (From nics, half, and 
maryios, fixed.) A fixed pain on one side of 
the head. See Hemicrania. 

HEMIPLE’GIA. (From mucous, half, 
and mAnoow, to strike.) A paralytic affec- 
tion of one side of the body. See Paraly- 
sis, 
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HEMLOCK. See Conium maculatum. 

HEMLOCK-DROPWORT. See 
nanthe crocata. 

Hemlock, water. See Cicuta virosa. 

Hemorrhage from the lungs. See He- 
moptysis. 

Hemorrhage from the nose, See Epis- 
taxis. 

Hemorrhage from the stomach. See He- 
matemesis. 


Hemorrhage from the urinary organs. See 
Hematuria. 


Hemorrhage from the uterus. See Me- 
norrhagia. 

HEMP. See Cannabis. 

HEMP-AGRIMONY. See Lupa- 


torium cannibanum. 

Hemp, water. See Eupatorium. 

HENBANE. See Hyoscyamus. 

HE’PAR. (Hepar, atis. n. Hap, the 
liver.) See Liver. 

Hepar sutrvuris. Liver of sulphur. 
A sulphuret made either with potassa or 
soda. See Sulphuretum potasse. 

“ Hepar uterinum. ‘The placenta. 

HEPATA‘LGIA. (From yap, the 
liver, and adyG, pain.) Pain in the liver. 

HEPATIC. (Hepaticus; from nap, 
the liver.) Belonging to the liver.. 

Hepatic air. See Hydrogen sulphuretted. 

Hepatic artery. Arteria hepatica. The 
artery which nourishes the substance of the 
liver. It arises from the cceliac, where it 
almost touches the point of the Jlobulus 
Spigelii. Its root is covered by the pan- 
creas; it then turns a little forwards, and 
passes under the pylorus to the porta of the 
liver, and runs betwixt the biliary ducts 
and the vena porte, where it divides into 
two large branches, one of which enters the 
right, and the other the left lobe of the 
liver. In this place it is enclosed along 
with all the other vessels in the capsule of 
Glisson. / 

Heparic puct. Ductus hepaticus. The 
trunk of the biliary pores. It runs from 
the sinus of the liver towards the duodenum, 
and is joined by the cystic duct, to form 
the ductus communis choledochus. See 
Biliary duct. 

Hepatic vetns. See Vein, and Vena porte. 

Heratica. (From yap, the liver: so 
called because it was thought to be useful 
in diseases of the liver.) See Marchantia 
polymorpha, 

Hepatica nositis. See Anenone hepa- 
tica. 

HEpatTiIcA TERRESTRIS. 
polymorpha. . : 

HEPATIRRH@’A,. (From nap, the 
liver, and pew, toflow.) 1. A purging with 
bilious evacuations. 

2. A diarrhoea, in which portions of flesh, 
like liver, are voided. ‘ 

HEPATITE. Feetid, straight, lamellar, 
heavy spar. <A variety of lamellar barytes, 


See Marchantia 
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containing a small quantity of sulphur, in 
consequence of which, when it is heated or 
rubbed, it emits a foetid sulphureous odour, 
HEPATI/TIS. (From nap, the liver.) 
Inflammatio hepatis. An inflammation of 
the liver, A genus of disease in the class 
Pyrevia, and order Phlegmasie of Cullen, . 
who defines it ‘febrile affection, attended 
with tension and pain of the right hypochon- 
drium, often pungent, like that of a pleurisy, 
but more frequently dull, or obtuse, a 
pain at the clavicle and at the top of the 


‘shoulder of the right side; much uneasiness 


in lying down on the left side; difficulty of 
breathing; a dry cough, vomiting, and 
hiccup.” 

Besides the causes producing other in- 
flammations, such as the application of cold, 
external injuries from contusions, blows, 
&c. this disease may be occasioned by cer- 
tain passions of the mind, by violent exer- 
cise, by intense summer heats, by long con- 
tinued intermittent and remittent fevers, 
and by various solid concretions in the sub- 
stance of the liver. In warm climates this 
viscus is more apt to be affected with in- 
flammation than perhaps any other part of 
the bedy, probably from the increased se- 
cretion of bile which takes place when the 
blood is thrown on the internal parts, by an 
exposure to cold ; or from the bile becoming 
acrid, and thereby exciting an irritation in 
the part. Hepatitis has generally been 
considered of two kinds; one the acute, the 
other chronic. 

The acute species of hepatitis comes on 
with a pain in the right hypochondrium, 
extending up to the clavicle and shoulder ; 
which is much increased by pressing upon 
the part, and is accompanied with a cough, 
oppression of breathing, and difficulty of 
lying on the left side; together with nau- 
sea and sickness, and often with a vo- 
miting of bilious matter. The urine is of a 
deep saffron colour, and small in quantity ; 
there is loss of appetite, great thirst, and 
costiveness, with a strong, hard, and fre- 
quent pulse ; and when the disease has con- 
tinued for some days, the skin and eyes be- 
come tinged of a deep yellow. When the 
inflammation is in the cellular structure or 
substance of the liver, it is called by some 
hepatites parenchymatosa, and when the gall- 
bladder which is attached to this organ, is the 
seat of the inflammation, it has been called 
hepatitis cystica. 

The chronic species is usually accompa- 
nied with a morbid complexion, loss of ap- 
petite and flesh, costiveness, indigestion, 
flatulency, pains in the stomach, a yellow 
tinge of the skin and eyes, clay-coloured 
stools, high-coloured urine, depositing a 
red sediment and ropy mucus; an obtuse 
pain in the region of the liver, extending to 
the shoulder, and not unfrequently with a 
considerable degree of asthma. . 
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These symptoms are, however, often so 
mild and insignificant as to pass almost un- 
“noticed ; as large abscesses have been found 
in the liver upon dissection, which in the 
person’s life-time had created little or no 
inconvenience, and which we may presume 
to have been occasioned by some previous 
inflammation. 

Hepatitis, like other inflammations, may 
end in resolution, suppuration, gangrene, 
or scirrhus; but its termination in gangrene 
is a rare occurrence. . 

The disease is seldom attended with fatal 
consequences of an immediate nature, and 
is often carried off by hemorrhage from the 
nose, or hemorrhoidal vessels, and likewise 
by sweating, by a diarrhoea, or by an eva- 
cuation of urine, depositing a copious sedi- 
ment. In a few instances, it has been ob- 
served to cease on the appearance of erysi- 
pelas, in some external part. 

When suppuration takes place, as it ge- 
nerally before this forms an adhesion with 
some neighbouring part, the pus is usually 
discharged by the different outlets with 
which this part is connected, as by cough- 
ing, vomiting, purging, or by an abscess 
breaking outwardly ; but, in some instances, 
the pus has been discharged into the cavity 
of the abdomen, where no such adhesion had 
been formed. 

On dissection, the liver is often found 
much enlarged, and hard to the touch ; its 
colour is more of a deep purple than-what 
is natural, and its membranes are more or 
less affected by inflammation. Dissections 
likewise show that adhesions to the neigh- 
bouring parts often take place, and large 
abscesses, containing a considerable quan- 
tity of pus, are often found in its sub- 
stance. f 

The treatment of this disease must be 
distinguished, as it is of the acute, or of the 
chronic form. | In acute hepatitis, where 
the symptoms run high, and the constitu- 
tion will admit, we should, in the begin- 
ning, bleed freely from the arm; which it 
will seldom be necessary to repeat, if car- 
ried to the proper extent at first: in milder 
cases, or where there is less power in the 
system, the local abstraction of blood, by 
cupping or leeches, may be sufficient. We 
should next give calomel alone, or com- 
bined with opium, and followed up by in- 
fusion of senna with neutral salts, jalap, or 
other cathartic, to evacuate bile, and tho- 
roughly clear out the intestines. When, 
by these means, the inflammation is mate- 
rially abated, we should endeavour to pro-. 
mote diaphoresis by suitable medicines, as- 
sisted by the warm bath ; a blister may be 
applied ; and the antiphlogistic regimen ‘is 
to be duly enforced. But the discharge of 
bile, by occasional doses of calomel, must 
not be neglected: and where the alvine 
evacuations are deficient in that secretion, it 
will be proper to push this, or other mercu- 
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rial preparation, till the mouth is in some 
measure affected. In India this is the re- 
medy chiefly relied upon, and exhibited 
often in much larger doses than appear ad- 
visable in more temperate climates. Should 
the disease proceed to suppuration, means 
must be used to support the strength; a 
nutritious diet, with a moderate quantity of 
wine, and decoction of bark, or other tonic 
medicine: fomentations or poultices will 
also be proper to promote the discharge ex- 
ternally ; but when any fluctuation is per- 
ceptible, it is better to make an opening, 
lest it should burst inwardly. In the chro- 
nic form of the disease mercury, is the re- 
medy chiefly to be retied upon; but due 
caution must be observed in its use, espe- 
cially in scrophulous subjects. It appears 
more effectual in restoring the healthy ac- 
tion of the liver, when taken internally : but 
if the mildest forms, though guarded by 
opium, or rather sedative, cannot so be 
borne, the ointment may be rubbed in. In 
the mean-time, calumba, or other tonic, with 
antacids, and mild aperients, as rhubarb, to 
regulate the state of the prime viz, will be 
proper. Where the system will not admit 
the adequate use of mercury, the nitric acid 
is the most promising substitute. An occa- 
sional blister may be required to relieve 
unusual pain; or where this is very limited 
and continued, an issue, or seton may ane 
swer better. ‘The strength must be sup- 
ported by a light nutritious diet ; and gentle 
exercise with warm clothing, to maintain 
the perspiration steadily, is important, in the 
convalescent state: more especially a sea 
voyage in persons long resident in India has 
often appeared the only means of restoring 
perfect health. 

Hepatitis PARENCHYMATOSA. . Inflam- 
mation of the substance of the liver. 

Heratiris Perironzatis. Inflamma- 
tion in the peritonzum covering the liver. 

HEPATOCE’LE. (From nap, the 
liver, and knAy, atumour.) An hernia, in 
which a portion of the liver protrudes 
through the abdominal parietes. 

Herato’rium. The same as Eupato- 
TUM. 

Heruaz’stias. (From H¢atsos, Vulcan, 
or fire.) A drying plaster of burnt tiles. 


Hepratus. (From aos, gentle.) <A 
mild quotidian fever. 
HEPTA’NDRIA. (From ema, seven, 


and avyp, a man, or husband.) The name 
of a class in the sexual system of plants, 
consisting of such hermaphrodite flowers 
as have seven stamens, 
Heprarna’RMacuM. (From enja, seven, 
and gapuaxoy, medicine.) A medicine 
composed of seven ingredients, the principal 
of which were cerusse, litharge, wax, &c. 
HEPTAPHYLLUM. (From enia, 
seven, and gvAAoy, a leaf; so named because 
it consists of seyen leaves.) See Zormen- 
tilla erecta. - ph Bat 
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Herrarie'urum. «(From era, seven, and 
mAsupa, arib: so named from its having 
seven.ribs upon the leaf.) The -herb plan- 
tain. See Plantago maser. 
HER A/CLEA. Water horehound. 
. The.common wild marjoram received 
a eral name :from its.growing in abund- 
pe in Heraclea. See Origanum vul- 


ee ERA’CLEUM. (From Heraclea, the 
city near which it grows ;.or from ‘Hpaxans, 
Hercules, being the plant sacred to him.) 
The name of .a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, Class, Pentandria ; Or- 
der, Digynia. , 

HeractruM GuMMIFERUM. This species 
is supposed by Wildenow to afford the gum 
ammoniacum. See Ammoniacum. 

HerachteuM sronpyLium. Branca -ur- 
sina Germanica; Spondylium. Cow-pars- 
nep. All-heal. Heracleum— foliolis pinna- 
tifidis, levibus; floribus uniformibus of 
Linnzus, The plant which is directed by 
the name of Branca ursina.in foreign phar- 
macopeias. In Siberia it grows -extremely 
high, and appears to have virtues in the cure 
of dysentery which the plants .of this.coun- 
try do not possess. 

HERB-BENNET. 
hbanum. 

HERB-OF-GRACE. See Gratiola. 

HERB-MASTICH. See Thymus mas- 
tichina. 

Herb-trinily. See Anemone Hepatica. 

HERBA. A herb. A plant is pro- 
perly so called which bears its flower and 
fruit once only, and then with its root 
‘wholly perishes. There are two kinds: 
annuals, which perish the same year; and 
biennials, which have their leaves the first 
year, and their flowers and fruit the second, 
and ther die away. 

By the term kerba Linnzus.denominates 
that portion of every vegetable which arises 
from the root,.and is terminated by the fruc- 
tification. 

HERBA BRITANNICA. 
drolapathum. 

HERBA MILITARIs. 
folium. 

Herzpa sacra. See Verbena trifoliata. 

Herea teinitatis. See Anemone he- 

yatica. 

HERBACEUS. Herbaceous. Plants 
are so considered which have succulent 
stems or stalks, and die down to the root 
every year. 

HERBARIUM. A. collection.of dried 
or preserved plants; called also Hortus 
siccus. 
 HERCULES’S ALL-HEAL. 
Laserpitium chironium. 

Hercures novi. Gold .and mercury 
dissolved in.a distillation of copperas, nitre, 
and sea-salt. 

HEREDITARY. (From heres, :a 
heir. ) A disease, or predisposition. toa dis- 


See Gewmn ur- 


See Rumex hy- 


See Achillea mille- 


‘See 
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ease, -which -is transferred from parents to 


their children. 

HERMA‘PHRODITE. (Hermaphro- 
ditus ; from ‘Epyns, Mercury, and Adpodidn, 
Venus, i.e. partaking of both sexes.) 
1. The true hermaphrodite of the ancients 
was, the man with male organs of genera- 
tion, and the female stature of body, that is, 
narrow chest and Jarge pelvis; or the woman_ 
with female organs of generation, and the 
male stature of body, that is, broad chest 
and narrow pelvis. The term is now, how- 
ever, used to express any dusus nature 
wherein the parts of generation appear to be © 
a mixture of ‘both sexes. 

2. In ‘botany, an hermaphrodite flower is 
one which contains both the male and female 
organs, for the production of the fruit, 


within the same calyx and petals. 


HERME/TIC. (From Epuys, Mer- 
cury.) In the language of the anciert 
chemists, Hermes was-the father of chemis- 
try, and the hermetic seal was the closing 
the end of a glass vessel while in a state of 
fusion, according to the usage of chemists. 

HERMODACTYL, See Hermodac- 
tylus. 
: HERMODA/CTYLUS. (‘Eppodakiuros. 
Etymologists have always derived this word 
from “Epuns, Mercury, and.dax/vaos,a finger. 
It is, however, probably named from Her- 
mus, a river in Asia, upon whose banks it 


grows, and SakjvAos, a date, which it is 


like.) Anima articulorum. The root of a 
species of colchicum, not yet ascertained, 
but supposed to be the Colchicum illyricum 
of Linnzeus, of the shape of a heart, flattened 
on one side, with a furrow.on the other, of 
a white colour, compact and solid, yet easy 
to cut or powder. This root, which has a | 
viscous, sweetish, farinaceous taste, and no 
remarkable smell, is imported from Turkey. 
Its use is totally laid.aside in the practice of 
the present day. Formerly the roots were 
esteemed as cathartics, which power is want- 
ing in these that reach this country. 
HE’RNIA. (From épvos, a branch; 
from .its protruding out of its place.) A 
rupture. Surgeons understand, by the term 
hernia,a tumour formed by the protrusion 
of some of the viscera of the abdomen out 
of that cavity into a kind of sac, composed 
of the portion of peritoneum, which is 
pushed before them. However, there are 
certainly some cases which will not be com- 
prehended in this definition ; either because 
the parts are not protruded at all, or have ne 
hernia] sac. The places in which these 
swellings most frequently make their ap- 
pearance, are the groin, the nayel, the labia 
pudendi, and the upper and fore-part of the 
thigh; they do also occur at every. point of 
the anterior part of the abdomen ; .and there 


are seyeral less common instances, in which 


hernial tumours present. themselves at the 
foramen ovale, in the perineum, in the 
vagina, at the ischiatic notch, .&c. The 
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parts which,. by. being thrust forth from the 
cavity, in which-they ought naturally to re- 
main, mostly produce .hernix, are either a 
portion of the omentum, or a part of the 
intestinal canal, or both together. But.the 
stomach,.the liver, the spleen, uterus, ovaries, 
bladder, &c. .have been -known to form the 
contents of some hernial tumours. .From 
these two circumstances of situations and 
contents, are derived all the different appel- 
lations by which .herniz are distinguished. 
Jf, a portion.of intestine only forms. the con- 
tents of the tumour, it is called enterocele ; 
if-a piece of omentum only, epiplocele ; and 
if both intestine and omentum contribute to 
the formation of a tumour, it is called 
entero-epiplocele. ‘When the contents of.a 
hernia are protruded at .the abdominal ring, 
but.only pass as, low, as the groin, or Iohion 
pudendi, the case receives the name. of 
bubonocele, or inguinal hernia ; -when the 
parts descend into the scrotum, it is called 
an oscheocele, or scrotal.hernia. The crural, 
or femoral. hernia,.is the name given to that 
which takes place below Poupart’s ligament. 
When the bowels protrude at the navel, the 
case is named an. exomphalos, or umbilical 
hernia ; and ventral is the epithet given to 
the swelling, when it. occurs at any other 
promiscuous .part.of the front of the abdo- 
men. The congenital rupture is.a very 
particular case, in{which the protruded viscera 
are not covered with a common hernial .sac 
of peritoneum, but are lodged in the cavity 
of the tunica vaginalis, in contact with the 
testicle; and, as must be obvious, it is not 
named, like hernia in general, from its situ- 
ation, or contents, but fa om jee circumstance 
of its existing from the time of birth. 

When the hernial contents lie quietly in 
the sac, and admit of being readily put back 
into the abdomen, it is termed a reducible 
hernia : and when they suffer no constric- 
tion, yet cannot be put back, owing to ad- 
hesions, or their large size in_ relation to the 
aperture, through which they have to pass, 
the -hernia is termed irreducible. An in- 
carcerated, or strangulated hernia, signifies 
one which not only cannot be reduced, but 
suffers constriction: so that, if a piece of 
intestine be protruded, the pressure to. which 
it is subjected stops the passage of its con- 
tents onward towards the anus, makes the 
bowel inflame, and brings on a train of most 
alarming and often fatal consequences. 

The general symptoms of a hernia, which 
- ds reducible and tree from. strangulation, are 
_ an indolent tumour at.some point of the 

_parietes, of the abdomen; most frequently 
descending out .of the abdominal ring, or 
from just below Poupart’s ligament, or else 
out of the navel; .but occasionally from va- 
rious other situations. The swelling mostly 
_ Originates suddenly, except in the. circum- 
_stances.above related ; and it is subject to.a 
change of size, being smaller-when the pa- 
tient lies, down <upon his. back, .and ,larger 
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~ when _he stands.up, .or draws in his breath. 


The tumour frequently diminishes when 
pressed, and .grows large again when the 
pressure is removed. Its size and. tension 
often increase after a meal, or. when the pa- 
tient is flatulent. .Patients with hernia, are 
apt to be troubled with colic, constipation, 
and vomiting, in consequence of the un- 
natural situation of the bowels. Very of- 
ten, however, the functions of the viscera 
seem to suffer little or no interruption. 

If.the case be an enterocele, and the por- 
tion of the intestine be small, the tumour is 
small in proportion; but though small, yet, 
if the gut be distended with wind, inflamed, 
or have.any.degree of stricture. made.on it, 
it will be tense, resist the impression of the 
finger, and give pain.upon. being handled. 
On the contrary, if there be no stricture, 
and the intestine-suffers no degree of inflam- 
mation, let the prolapsed piece be.of what 
length it may, and the tumour of whatever 
size, yet. the tension will be little, and no 
pain. will attend the handling it ; upon the 
patient's ‘coughing g, it will feel.as if it was 
blown into ; and, in general, it will be found 
very easily ‘returnable. A guggling noise 
is often. made when the bowel .is ascending. 

If the hernia: be an epiplocele, or one of 
the omental kind, the tumour -has a more 
flabby and.a more unequal feel; it is in ge- 
neral. perfectly indolent, is more. compres- 
sible, and (if in the scrotum) is. more oblong 
and. less round than the swelling occasioned 
in the same situation; by.an intestinal hernia, ; 
and, if the quantity be large, and the patient 
an.adult, it.is, in some measure, distinguish- 
able by its greater weight. 

If the case be an entero-epiplocele, that is, 
one consisting of both intestine and omen- 
tum, the characteristic marks will be less 
clear than.in either of the simple cases; but 
the disease may. easily be distinguished from 
every other one, by any body in the habit of 
making the examination. 

Hernia cEREBRI. Fungus cerebri. This. 
name is given to a tumour.which. every now 
_and then rises from.the brain, through an ul- 
cerated opening inthe dura mater, and pro- 
trudes through.a. perforation in the cranium, 
made by the previous application of. the tre- 
phine. 

Hernia concentra. (So called because 
it is, as it were, born with the person.) This 
species of hernia consists in. the aghena, of 
a protruded portion of intestine or ome e 
to the testicle, after its descent into thes ep. 
tum. This adhesion takes place while ts 
testicle is yet in the abdomen. Upon its 
leaving the abdomen, it draws .the. adhering 
intestine, or omentum, along with it into 
the scrotum, where it forms the hernia con- 
genita. 

From the term congenital, we might sup- 
pose that this hernia always existed at the 
time of birth, ‘The protrusion, however, 


acacia occurs:.till after this, period, on the 


_ excellent. 
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‘operation of the usual exciting causes of 
hernia in general. The congenital hernia 
does not usually happen till some months 
after birth ; in some instances not till a late 
period. Hey relates a case, in which a 
‘hernia congenita was first formed in a young 
man, aged sixteen, whose right testis had, a 
‘Jittle while before the attack of the disease, 
“deseended into the scrotum. It seems pro- 
‘bable that, in cases of hernia congenita, 
which actually take place when the testicle 
“descends into the scrotum before birth, the 
event may commonly be referred, as ob- 
served above, to the testicle having con- 
tracted an adhesion to a piece of intestine, 
er of the omentum, in its passage to the 
ring. Wrisberg found one testicle which 
had not passed the ring, adhering, by means 
of a few slender filaments, to the omentum, 
just above this aperture, in an infant that 
died a few days after birth. 

Excepting the impossibility of feeling the 
testicle in hernia congenita, as we can in 
most cases of bubonocele, (which criterion 
Mr. Samuel Cooper, in his Surgical Dic- 
tionary, observes Mr. Pott should have 
mentioned,) the following account is very 
«‘ The appearance of a hernia, 
in very early infancy, will always make it 
probable that it is of this kind; but in an 
adult, there is_no reason for supposing his 
rupture to be of this sort, but his having 
been afflicted with it from his infancy ; there 
is no external mark, or character, whereby 
it can be certainly distinguished from the 
one contained in a common hernial sac; 
neither would it be of any material use in 
practice, if there was.”’ 

HERNIA CRURALIS. Femoral hernia. 
The parts composing this kind of hernia, 
are always protruded under Poupart’s liga- 
ment, and the swelling is situated towards 


_the inner part of the bend of the thigh. The 


rupture descends on the side of the femoral 
artery and vein, between these vessels and 
the os pubis. Females are particularly sub- 
ject to this kind of rupture in consequence 
‘of the great breadth of their pelvis, while in 
‘them the inguinal hernia is rare. It has 
been computed, that nineteen out of twenty 
“married women, afflicted with hernia, have 
this kind; but that not one out of an hun- 
dred unmarried females, or out of the same 
number of men, have this form of the dis- 
ease. The situation of the tumour makes it 

e to be mistaken for an enlarged ingui- 
nal gland; and many fatal events are re- 
corded to have happened from the surgeon’s 
ignorance of the existence of the disease. A 
‘gland can only become enlarged by the gra~ 
dual effects of inflammation ; the swelling of 
‘a crural hernia comes on in a momentary 
and sudden manner; and, when strangu- 
‘lated, occasions the train of symptoms 
‘described in the account of the hernia incar- 
‘cerata, which symptoms an enlarged gland 
“could never occasion. Such circumstances 
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seem tobe sufficiently discriminative: though 
the feel of the two kinds of swelling is often 
not in itself enough to make the surgeon 
decided in his opinion. A femoral hernia 
may be mistaken for a bubonocele, when 
the expanded part of the swelling lies over 
Poupart’s ligament. As the taxis and ope- 
ration for the first case ought to be done 
differently from those for the latter, the 
error may lead to very bad consequences. 
The femoral hernia, however, may always 
be discrimated, by the neck of the tumour 
having Poupart’s ligament above it. In the 
bubonocele, the angle of the pubes is behind 
and below this. part of the sac; but in the 
femoral hernia, it is on the same horizontal 
level, a little on the inside of it. 

Until very lately, the stricture, in cases 
of femoral hernia, was always supposed to 
be produced by the lower border of the 
external oblique muscle, or, as it is termed, 
Poupart’s ligament. A total change of sur- 
gical opinion on this subject has, however, 
latterly taken place, in consequence of the 
accurate observations first made in 1768, by 


‘Gimbernat, surgeon to the king of Spain. 


In the crural hernia, (says he,) the aperture 
through which the parts issue is not formed 
by two bands, (as in the inguinal hernia,) but 
it is a foramen, almost round, proceeding from 
the internal margin of the crural arch, 
(Poupart’s ligament, ) near its insertion into 
the branch of the os pubis, between the bone 
and the iliac vein, so that, in this hernia, 
the branch of the os pubis is situated more 
internally than the intestine, and a little 
behind ; the vein externally, and behind ; 
and the internal border of the arch before. 
Now it is this border which always forms 
the strangulation. 

Hernia FraTutenta. A swelling of the 
side, cawsed by air that has escaped through 
the pleura; an obsolete term. — 

Hernia Gutturis. Bronchocele, or tu- 
mour of the bronchial gland. 

Hernia uumorALis. See Orchitis. 

HERNIA INcARCERATA. Inearcerated her- 
nia. Strangulated hernia, or a hernia with 
stricture. The symptoms are a swelling in 
the groin, &c. resisting the impression of the 
fingers. If the hernia be of the intestinal 
kind, it is generally painful to the touch, 
and the pain is inereased by coughing, 
sneezing, or standing upright. These are 
the very first symptoms, and, if they are not 
relieved, are soon followed by others ; viz. a 
sickness at the stomach, a frequent retching, 
or inclination to vomit, a stoppage of all 
discharge per anum, attended with frequent 
hard pulse, and some degree of fever. These 
are the first symptoms; and if they are not 
appeased by the return of the intestine, that 
is, if the attempts made for this purpose do 


not succeed, the sickness becomes more trou- 


blesome, the vomiting more frequent, the 
° oe te Bey te 
pain more intense, the tension of the belly 


‘greater, the fever higher, and a general rest- 
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lessness comes on, which is very terrible 
to bear, When this is the state of the 
patient, no time is to be lost; a very little 
delay is now of the utmost consequence ; 
and if the one single remedy which the dis- 
ease is now capable of, be not administered 
immediately, it will generally baffle every 
other attempt. This remedy is the operation 
whereby the parts engaged in the stricture 
may be set free. If this be not now per- 
formed, the vomiting is soon exchanged for 
a convulsive hiccup, and a frequent. gulp- 
ing up of bilious matter: the tension of the 
belly, the restlessness and fever, having been 
considerably increased for a few hours, the 
patient suddenly becomes perfectly easy, 
the belly subsides, the pulse, from having 
been hard, full and frequent, becomes low, 
languid, and generally interrupted ; and the 
skin, especially that of the limbs, cold and 
moist; the eyes have now a langour and 
glassiness, a lack lustre not easy to be de- 
scribed: the tumour of the part disappears, 
and the skin covering it sometimes changes 
its natural colour for a livid hue; but 
whether it keeps or loses its colour, it has 
an emphysematous feel, a crepitus to the 
touch, which will easily be conceived by all 
who have attended to it, but is not easy 
to convey an idea of by words. This 
crepitus is the too sure indicator of gangre- 
nous mischief within. In this state, the gut 
either goes up spontaneously, or is returned 
with the smallest degree of pressure ; a dis- 
charge is made by stool, and the patient is 
generally much pleased at the ease he finds ; 
but this pleasure is of short duration, for the 
hiccup and the cold sweats, continuing 
and increasing, with the addition of spasmo- 
dic rigours and subtultus tendinum, the tra- 
gedy soon finishes. 

Hernia incuinatis. Bubonocele. In- 
guinal hernia. The hernia inguinalis is so 
called because it appears in both sexes at the 
groin. It is one of the divisions of her- 
nia, -and includes all those herniz in 
which the parts displaced pass out of 
the abdomen through the ring, that is, the 
arch formed by the aponeurosis of the mus- 
culus obliquus externus in the groin, for 
the passage of the spermatic vessels in men, 
and the round ligament in women. ‘The 
parts displaced that form the hernia, the 
part into which they fall, the manner of the 
hernia being produced, and the time it has 
continued, occasion great differences in this 
disorder. There are three different parts 
that may produce a hernia in the groin, viz. 
one or more of the intestines, the epiploon, 
and the bladder. That which is formed by 
one or more of the intestines, was called, by 
the ancients, enteroeele. The intestine which 
‘most frequently produces the hernia, is the 
ilium: because, being placed in the iliac 
region, it is nearer the groin than the rest : 
‘but notwithstanding the situation of the 
other intestines, which seems not to allow of 
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their coming near the groin,-we often find- 
the jejunum, and frequently also a portion 

of the colon and czcum, included in the 

hernia. It must be remembered, that the 

mesentery and mesocolon are membranous 

substances, capable of extension, which, by 

little and little, are sometimes so far stretched 

by the weight of the intestines, as to escape 

with the ilium, in this species of hernia. 

The hernia made by the epiploon, 1s called 

eptplocele ; as that caused by the epiploon 

and any of the intestines together, is called 

entero epiplocele. The hernia of the bladder 

is called crytocele. Hernia of the bladder is 

uncommon, and has seldom been known 

to happen but in conjunction with some of 
the other viscera. When the parts, having 

passed through the abdominal rings, descend. 
no lower than the groin, it is called an 

incomplete hernia; when they fall into the 

scrotum in men, or into the labia pudendi in 

women, it is then termed complete. 

The marks of discrimination between 
some other diseases and inguinal hernia 
are these :— 

The disorders in which a mistake may 
possibly be made, are the circocele, bubo, hy- 
drocele, and hernia humoralis, or inflamed — 
testicle. 

For an account of the manner of distin- 
guishing circocele from a bubonocele, see 
Circocele. 

The circumscribed. incompressible hard- 
ness, the situation of the tumour, and its 
being free from all connection with the 
spermatic process, will sufficiently point out 
its being a bubo, at least while it is in a 
recent state; and when it is in any degree 
suppurated, he must have.a very small share 
of the tactus eruditus who cannot feel the 
difference between matter, and either a piece 
of intestine or omentum. 

‘The perfect equality of the whole tumour, 
the freedom and smallness of the spermatic 


“process above it, the power of feeling the 


spermatic vessels, and the vas deferens in that 
process ; its being void of pain upon being 
handled, the fluctuation of the water, the 
gradual formation of the swelling, its having 
begun below and proceeded upwards, its not 
being affected by any posture or action of 
the patient, nor increased by his coughing or 
sneezing, together with the absolute impossi- 
bility of feeling the testicle at the bottom of 
the scrotum, will always, to an intelligent 
person, prove the disease to be hydrocele. — 
Pott, however, allows that there . are 
some exceptions in which the testicle cannot 
be felt at the bottom of the scrotum, in cases 
of hernia. In recent bubonoceles, while 
the hernial sac is thin, has not been long, 
or very much distended, and the scrotum 
still preserves a regularity of figure, the, tes- 
ticle may almost always be easily felt at the” 
inferior and posterior part of the tum@ur. 
But in old ruptures, which have been Jong*” 
down, in which the quantity of contents: is- 
Qq* Bae ey 
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large, the sac considerably thickened, and 
the scrotum of an irregular figure, the tes- 
ticle frequently cannot be felt ; neither is it 
in general easily felt in the congenital hernia, 
for obvious reasons. 

In the hernia humoralis, the pain in the 
testicle, its enlargement, the hardened state 
of the epididymis, and the exemption of the 
spermatic cord from all unnatural fulness, 
ave such marks as cannot easily be mistaken ; 
not to mention the generally preceding 
gonorrhea. But if any doubt still remains 
of the true nature of the disease, the progress 
of it from above downwards, its different 
state and size in different postures, parti- 
cularly lying and standing, together with its 
descent and ascent, will, if duly attended to, 
put it out of all doubt that the tumour is 
a true hernia. 

‘When an inguinal hernia does not descend 
through the abdominal ring, but only into 
the canal for the spermatic cord, it is covered 
by the aponeurosis of the external oblique 
‘muscle, and the swelling is small and un- 
defined. — 

Now and then, the testicle does not de- 
scend into the scrotum till a late period. 
The first appearance of this. body at the 
ring, in order to get into its natural situ- 
ation, might be mistaken for that of a hernia, 
were the surgeon.not to pay attention to the 
absence of the testicle from the scrotum, and 
the peculiar sensation occasioned by pressing 
the swelling. 

Hernia INTESTINALIS. A rupture caused 
by the protrusion of a portion of the intes- 
tine. See Hernia inguinalis. 

Hernia iscuratica. A rupture at the 

schiatic notch. This is very rare. A case, 
however, which was strangulated, and undis- 
vovered till after death, is related in Sir A. 

Cooper’s second part of his work on hernia. 
The disease happened in’ a young man 
aged 27. On opening the abdomen, the 
ilium was found to have descended on the 
right side of the rectum into the pelvis ; and 
‘a fold of it was protruded into a small sac, 
which passed out of the pelvis at the ischiatic 
notch. The intestine was adherent to the 
sac at two. points: the strangulated part, 
and about three inches on each side were very 
black. The intestines towards the stomach, 
were very much distended with air, and here 
and there had a livid spot on them. A 
dark spot was even found on the stomach 
itself, just above the pylorus. The colon 
‘was -exceedingly contracted, as far as its 
‘sigmoid flexture. A small orifice was found 
dn the side of _the pelvis, in ‘front of, but a 
little above the sciatic nerve, and on the fore 
part:of the pyriformis muscle. . The'sac lay 
‘under the gluteus maximus muscle, and its 
-orifice was before the interna] iliac artery, 
‘below the obturator artery, but above the vein. 

Hernta tacurymaris. When the tears 
“pass through ‘the puncta: lachrymalia,: but 
“stagnate: in ‘the sacculus Jachrymalis, the 
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tumour is styled hernia lachrymalis with little 
propriety or precision. It is with equal im- 
propriety called, by Anel, a dropsy of the 
lachrymal sac. If the inner angle of the 
eye is pressed, and an aqueous humour 
flows out, the disease is the fistula lachrymalis. 

Hernia mesenterica. Mesenteric her- 
nia. If one of the layers of the mesentery 
be torn by a blow, while the other remains 
in its natural state, the intestines may insi- 
nuate themselves into the aperture and form 
akind of hernias The same consequences 
may result from a natural deficiency in one 
of these layers. Sir A. Cooper relates a 
case, in which all the small intestines, ex- 
cept the duodenum, were thus circumstanced. 
The symptoms during life were unknown. 

Hernia mesoconica. Mesocolic hernia. 
So named by Sir A. Cooper, when the bow- 
els glide between the layers of the mesocolon. 
Every surgeon should be aware that the in- 
testines. may be strangulated from the fol- 
lowing causes: 1. Apertures in the omen- 
tum, mesentery, or mesocolon, through 
which the intestine protrudes. 2. Adhe- 
sions, leaving an aperture, in which a piece 
of intestine becomes confined. 3.” Membra- 
nous bands at the mouths of hernial sacs, 
which becoming elongated by the frequent 
protrusion and return of the viscera, sur- 
round the intestine, so as to strangulate 
them within the abdomen when returned 
from the sac. 

Heanira omentauis. Epiplocele. A 
rupture of the omentum ; or a protrusion 
of the omentum through apertures in the in- 
teguments of the belly. Sometimes, ac- 
cording to Sharpe, so large a quantity of 
the omentum hath fallen into the scrotum, 
that its weight, drawing the stomach and 
bowels downwards, hath excited vomiting, 
inflammation, and symptoms similar to those 
of the incarcerated hernia. 

Hernia reRINEALIs. Perineal hernia. 
In men, the parts protrude between the 
bladder and rectum ; in women, between the 
rectum and vagina. The hernia does not 
project so as to ferm an external tumour ; 
and, in men, its existence can only be dis- 
tinguished by examining in the rectum. In 
women, it may be detected both from this 
part and the vagina. ; 

Hernia purenica. Phrenic hernia. The 
abdominal viscera are occasionally pro- 
truded through the diaphragm, cither through 
some of the natural apertures in this muscle, 
or deficiencies, or wounds and lacerations in 
it. The second kind of case is the most 
frequent. Morgagni furnishes an instance 
of the first. Two cases related by Dr. Ma- 
cauley,.and two:others published by ‘Sir A, 
Cooper, are instances of the second «sort. 
And another case has been lately recorded 


‘by the latter gentleman, affording an -ex- 


ample of the third kind.. Hildanus, Pare, 
Petit, Schenck, &c. also mention ‘cases of 
phrenic hernia. 
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Hernia rupenpatis. Pudendal hernia. 
This is the name assigned by Sir A. Cooper, 
to that which descends between the vagina 
and ramus ischii, and forms an oblong 
tumour in the labium, traceable within the 
pelvis, as far as the os uteri. Sir A. C. thinks 
this case has sometimes been mistaken for a 
hernia of the foramen ovale, 

Hernia scrorauis. Hernia Oschealis. 
Oscheocele. Paracelsus calls it Crepatura. 
When the omentum, the intestine, or both, 
descend into the scrotum, it has these appel- 
lations; when the omentum only, it is 
called epiploscheocele. It is styled a perfect 
rupture in contracistinction to a bubonocele, 
which is the same disorder; but the descent 
is not so great. The hernia scrotalis is dis- 
tinguished into. the true and false; in the 
former, the omentum or intestine, or both, 
fall into the scrotum; in the latter, an 
inflammation, or a fluid, causes a tumour in 
this part, as in hernia humoralis, or hydro- 
cele. Sometimes cebaceous matter is col- 
lected in the scrotum; and this hernia is 
called steatocele. 

Hernia ruyroweatis. Hernia forami- 
mis ovalis. Thyroideal hernia. In the an- 
terior and upper part of the obturator liga- 
ment there is an opening, through which the 
obturator artery, vein, and nerve proceed, 
and through which occasionally a piece of 
omentum or intestine is protruded, covered 
with a part of the peritoneum, which consti- 
tutes the hernial sac. 

Hernia umeiwicaus. Epiploomphalion ; 
Omphalocele; Exomphalos; Onyphalos ; and, 
when owing to flatulency, Pnewmatomphalos. 
The exomphalos, or umbilical rupture, is so 
called from its situation, and has, like other 
herniz, for its general contents, a portion of 
intestine, or omentum, or both. In.old 

_ umbilical ruptures, the quantity of omentum 
is sometimes very great. Mr. Ranby says, 
that he found two ells and a half of intestine 
in one of these, with about a third part of the 
stomach, all adhering together. Gay and 
Nourse found the liver in the sac of an 
umbilical hernia; and Bohnius says that he 
did also. But whatever are the contents, 
they are originally contained in the sac, 
formed by the protrusion of the peritoneum. 
_. In recent and small ruptures, this sac is 
very visible; but in old and large ones, it is 
broken through at the knot of the navel, 
by the pressure and weight of the contents, 
and is not always to be distinguished ; 
which is the reason why it has by some been 
doubted whether this kind of rupture has a 
hernial ‘sac or not. : 
_ Infants are very subject to this. disease, 
in a small degree, from the ‘separation of the 
funiculus; but in general they either get rid 
of it as they gather strength, or are easily 
cured by. wearing a:proper bandage. It is 
of still more consequence ‘to get this disor- 
der cured in females, than in males; that 
its return, when they are’ become adult and 


distended covering of the cord. 
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pregnant, may he prevented as much as 
possible; for at this time it often happens, 
from the too great distention of the belly, or 
from unguarded motion, when the parts are 
upon the stretch. 

Dr. Hamilton has met with about-two 
cases annually for the space of seventeen 
years, of umbilical hernia, which strictly 
deserve the name: of congenital umbilical 
hernia. The funis ends in a sort of bag, 
containing some of the viscera, which pass 
out of the abdomen through an aperture in 
the situation of the navel. The swelling is 
not covered with skin, so that the contents 
of the hernia can be seen through the then 
The dis- 
ease is owing to a preternatural deficiency in 
the abdominal muscles, and the hope of cure 
must be regulated by the size of the malform- 
ation and quantity of viscera protruded. 

Hernia urerr. Hysterocele. Instances 
have occurred of the uterus being thrust 
through the rings of the muscles; but this 
is scarcely to be discovered, unless in a 
pregnant state, when the strugglings of a 
child would discover the nature of the dis- 


ease. In that state, however, it could 
scarcely ever occur. It is the cerexis of 
Hippocrates. 


Hernia vacinaris. Elytrocele. Vaginal 
hernia. A tumour occurs within the os 
externum of the vagina. It is elastic, but 
not painful. When compressed, it readily 
recedes, but is reproduced by coughing, or 
even without this, when the pressure is re- 
moved. The inconveniences produced are 
an inability to undergo much exercise or 
exertion ; for every effort of this sort brings 
on a sense of bearing down. The vaginal 
hernia protrudes in the space left between 
the uterus and rectum. This space is 
bounded below by the peritoneum, which 
membrane is forced downwards, towards the 
perineum ; but being unable to protrude 
further in that direction, is pushed towards 
the back part of the vagiva. These cases 
probably are always intestinal. Some herniz 
protrude at the anterior part of the vagina, 

Heania varicosa, See Circocele. 

Hernia ventosa. See Pneumatocele. 

Hernia ventrauis. Hypogastrocele. The 
ventral hernia may appear at almost any 
point of the anterior part of the belly, but 
is most frequently found between the recti 
muscles. The portion of intestine, &c. &e: 
is always contained in a sac made by the 
protrusion of the peritonwum. Sir A; 
Cooper imputes its causes. to the dilatation 
of the natural foramina, for the transmission 


of vessels, to congenital deficiencies, lacer-- 


ations, and wounds of the abdominal mus- 

cles, or their tendons. In small ventral 

hherniz, a second fascia is found beneath the 

superficial one; but in large ones the latter 

is the only one covering the sac. ~ 
HERNIA VENTRICULI. Gastrocele: A 

ventral rupture caused by the stomach pro 
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truding through some part of the aodominal 
parietes. It rarely occurs, but it does it 
generally at or near the navel. 
. Hernia vesicauis. Hernia cystica ; Cys- 
tocele. ‘The urinary bladder is liable to be 
thrust forth, from its proper situation, either 
through the opening in the oblique muscle, 
like the inguinal hernia, or under Pou- 
part’s ligament, in the same manner as the 
femoral. 

This is not a very frequent species of her- 
nia, but does happen, and has as plain and 

determined a character as any other. 

HERNIA’RIA. (From hernia, a rup- 
ture: so called from its supposed efficacy in 
curing ruptures.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Pen- 
tandria ; Order, Digynia. Rupture-wort. 

Herniaria ciara. The systematic 
name of the rupture-wort. Herniaria. This 
plant, though formerly esteemed as effica- 
cious in the cure of hernias, appears to be 
destitute, not only of such virtues, but of any 
other. It has no smell nor taste. 

HERNIO/TOMY. (Herniotomia ; from 
hernia, and tepuvw, to cut.) The operation 
to remove the strangulated part in cases of 
‘incarcerated herniz. 

HE’/RPES. (From épzq, to creep ; be- 
cause it créeps and spreads about the skin.) 
Tetter. A genus of disease in the class Lo- 
cales, and order Dialyses, of Cuilen, distin- 
guished by an assemblage of numerous 
little creeping ulcers, in clusters, itching 
very much, and difficult to heal, but termi- 
nating in furfuraceous scales. 

Bell, in -his Treatise on Ulcers, ar- 
ranges the herpes amongst the cutaneous 
ulcers, and says, that all the varieties of im- 
portance may be comprehended in the four 
following species : 

1. Herpes farinosus, or what may be 
termed the dry tetter, is the most simple of 
all the species. It appears indiscriminately 
in different parts of the body, but most 
commonly on the face, neck, arms and wrists, 
in pretty broad spots and small pimples. 
These are generally very itchy, though not 
otherwise troublesome; and, after continu- 
ing a certain time, they at last fall off in the 
form of a white powder, similar to fine bran, 
leaving the skin below perfectly sound; 
and again returning in the form of a red 
efflorescence, they fall off, and are renewed 
as before. 

2. Herpes pustulosus. This species ap- 
pears in the form of pustules, which origi- 
mally are separate and distinct, but. which 
afterwards. run together in clusters. At 
first, they seem to contain nothing but a 
thin watery serum, which afterwards turns 
yellow, and, exuding oyer the whole surface 
of the part affected, it at last dries into a 
thick crust, or scab ; when this falls off, the 
skin below frequently appears entire, with 
only a slight degree of redness on its ‘sur- 
face;. but on some occasions, when: the 
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matter has probably been more acrid, upon 


the scab falling off, the skin is found slightly 


excoriated. Eruptions of this kind appear. 
most frequently on the face, behind the 
ears, and on other parts of the head; and 
they occur most commonly in children. 

3. Herpes miliaris. ‘The miliary tetter. 

This breaks out indiscriminately over the 
whole body ; but more frequently about the 
Joins, breast, perineum, scrotum, and in- 
guina, than in other parts. It generally 
appears in clusters, though sometimes in 
distinct rings, or circles, of very minute 
pimples, the resemblance of which to the 
millet-seed has given rise to the denomin- 
ation of the species. The pimples are at 
first, though small, perfectly separate, and 
contain nothing but a clear lymph, which, - 
in the course of this disease, is excreted 
upon the surface, and there forms into small 
distinct scales; these, at last, fall off, and 
leave a considerable degree of inflammation 
below, and still continues to exude fresh 
matter, which likewise forms into cakes, 
and so falls off as before. The itching, in 
this species of complaint, is always very 
troublesome; and the matter discharged 
from the pimples is so tough and viscid, 
that every thing applied to the part adheres, 
so as to occasion much trouble and uneasi- 
ness on its being removed. 
_ 4. Herpes exedens, the eating and corrod- 
ing tetter (so called from its destroying or 
corroding the parts which it attacks), appears 
commonly, at first, in the form of several 
small painful ulcerations, all collected into + 
larger spots, of different sizes and of various 
figures, with always more or less of an 
erysipelatous inflammation. These ulcers 
discharge large quantities of a thin, sharp, 
serous matter, which sometimes forms into 
small crusts, that in a short time fall off ; 
but most frequently the discharge is so thin 
and acrid as to spread along the neighbour- 
ing parts, where it soon produces the same 
kind of sores. Though these ulcers do not, 
in general, proceed farther than the cutis 
vera, yet sometimes the discharge is so very 
penetrating and corrosive as to destroy the 
skin, cellular substance, and, on some occa- 
sions, even the muscles themselves. It is 
this species that should be termed the depas- 
cent, or phagedenic ulcer, from the great 
destruction of parts which it frequently oc- 
casions, See Phagedena. Bee att” 
_ Herrrs amsutativa. A species of ery- 
sipelas which moves from one part to an-. 
other. pee 

Herpes pEpascens. The sameas herpes 
exedens. See Herpes. 

HER?rEs ESTHIOMENOS. 
ing the skin by ulceration. 

Hlerres rarinosus. See Herpes. 

Herres rerus. An erysipelas. 

Herpes inpica. A fiery, itchy herpes, 
peculiar to India. awh 44 

HERPES MILIARIS. 


Herpes destroy- 


See Herpes. ti 
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Weares reriscetts. The shingles. See 
Erysipelas phlyctenodes. 
Herpes rusrutosus. See Herpes. 
Herres servico. The ring-worm. 
Herrxgs siccus. The dry, mealy tetter. 
Herrzs zoster. Shingles encircling the 
body. See Erysipelas. 


HERPETIC. Relating to herpes. 


He‘rreton. (From épmw, tocreep.) A 
creeping pustule, or ulcer. 
HESPERIDEZX. (From Hesperides, 


whose orchards, according to the poets, pro- 
duced golden apples.) Golden or precious 
fruit. The name of an order of plants in 
Linnzus’ Fragments of a Natural Method, 
consisting of plants which have rigid ever- 
green leaves; odorous and polyandrous 
flowers ; as the myrtle, clove, &c. 

HEWSON, Witiram, was born at 
Hexham, in 1739. After serving an ap- 
prenticeship to his father, he came to Lon- 
don at the age of twenty, and resided with 
Mr. John Hunter, attending also the lec- 
tures of Dr. Hunter. His assiduity and 
skill were so conspicuous, that he was ap- 
pointed to superintend the dissecting room, 
when the former went abroad with the 
army in 1760. He then studied a year at 
Edinburgh, and in 1762 he became asso- 
ciated with Dr. Hunter in delivering the 
anatomical lectures, and he was afterwards 
allowed an apartment in Windmill-strect. 
Here he pursued his anatomical investiga- 
tions, and his experimental enquiries into 
the properties of the blood, of which he 
published an account in 1771. He also 

communicated to the Royal “Society several 
papers concerning the lymphatic system in 
birds and fishes, for which he received the 

Copleyan medal, and was soon after elected 
a fellow of that body. He began a course 
of lectures, alone in 1772, having quitted 
Dr. Hunter two years before, and soon be- 
came very popular. In 1774 he published 
his work on the Lymphatic System. But 
not long after, his life was. terminated by a 
fever, occasioned: by a wound received in 
dissecting a morbid body, in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. 

. HEXAGY’NIA.(From é, six, and youn, 
a woman, or wife.) The name ofan order 
of plants in the sexual system, which, besides 
the classic character, have six females or 
pistils. 

HEXA’NDRIA. (From €é, six, and 
aynp, aman, or husband.) ‘The name of a 
class of plants in the sexual system, consisting 
of plants with hermaphrodite flowers that are 
furnished with six stamens of an equal 
length. 

Hexarna’rmacum. (From €, six, and. 
grpuaxov, a medicine.) Any medicine in 
the composition of which are six ingredients. 
_ Hise/xvicus taris. See Lapis hibernicus. 

- HIBISCUS. (From fis, a stork, who is 


said to chew it, and inject it as a clyster. ). 


The name of. a genus of plants in the Lin- 
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nzan system. Class, Monadelphia; Order, 
Polyandria. 

Hisiscus avetMoscnus. The systematic 
name of the plant, the seeds of which are 
called musk-seed ; Abelmoschus ; Granum 
moschi; Moschus Arabum ; Aigyptia mos- 
chata ; Bana moschata ; Alcea ; Alcea Indica; 
Alcea /Egyptiaca villosa; Abrette; Abel- 
mosch ; Abelmusk. ‘The plant is indigenous 
in Egypt, and in many parts of both the In- 
dies. ‘These seeds have the flavour of musk. 
The best comes from Martinica. By the 
Arabians, they are esteemed cordial, and are 
mixed with their coffee, to which they im- 
part their fragrance. In this country they 
are used by the perfumers. 

HICCUP.  Singultus. A spasmodic af= 
fection of the diaphragm, generally arising 
from irritation produced by acidity in the 
stomach, error of diet, &c. 

HIDRO’A. (From idpws, sweat.) A 
pustular disease, produced by sweating in 
hot weather. 

HIDRO’CRISIS. (From ipws, sweat, 
and kpivw, to judge.) A judgment formed 
from the sweat of the patient. 


HIDRO’NOSOS., (From tdpas, sweat, 
und yooos, a disease.) The sweating sick- 
ness. 

HIDROPY’RETUS. (From Jdpas, 
sweat, and avpelos, a fever.) Sweating 
fever. f 

HIDRO’TICA. (From idpws, sweat.) 


Medicines which cause perspiration. 

HIDROTOPOIE'TICA. (From pws, 
sweat, and woiew, to make.) Sudorifics. 

HI’ERA. (From tepos, holy; and from 
tepat, a hawk.) Holy. Also applied to 
some plants which hawks are said to be 
fond of. 

Hirera PIcCRA. (From tepos, holy, 
and mixpos, bitter. Holy bitter.) Pudvis aloe- 
ticus, formerly called hiera logadii, made in 
the form of an electuary with honey. It ‘is 
now kept in the form of dry powder, pre- 
pared by mixing Socotorine aloes, one 
pound, with three ounces of white canella. 

Hirrasorane. (From tepos, holy, and 
Bolavy, aherb ; so.called from its supposed 
virtues.) See Verbena trifoliaia. 

Hieraca’ntHa. (From tepat, a hawk, 
and av@os, a flower :so named because it 
seizes passengers as a hawk does its prey.) 
A sort of thistle. 

HIERA/CIUM. (From tepat, a hawk : 
so called because hawks feed upon it, or 
because it was said that hawks applied the 
juice of it to cleanse their eyes.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia equa- 
lis) Hawk-weed. 

Hirracium ritosetta. The systematic 
name of the mouse-ear, duricula muris ; 
Pilosclla ; Myosotis;' Hieraculum. This 
common plant, contains a bitter lactescent 
juice, which has a slight degree of astrin- 
gency. The roots are more powerful than 
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the leaves. ‘They are very seldom used in 
this country, ° 

Hirra’'cutum. See Hieracium. 

HIERA'NOSOS. (From tepos, holy, 
and voovs, a disease: so called because it 
was supposed to be that disorder which our 
Saviour cured in those who were said. to be 
possessed of devils.) The epilepsy. 

Hiera‘ticum. (From tepos, holy,) A 
poultice for the stomach, so named from its 
supposed divine virtues. 

Highgate resin. See Fossil copat. 

HIGHMORE, Narsaniet, was born 
at Fordingbridge, in Hampshire, in 1613. 
After graduating at Oxford, he settled at 
Sherborne, where he obtained considerable 
reputation in practice, and died in 1684, 
He pursued the study of anatomy with 
zeal, though with limited opportunities of 
dissection ; and his name has been attached 
to a part, though not originally discovered 
by him, namely, the Antrum Maxillare, 
which had been before mentioned by Cas- 
serius. His principal work is “ Corporis 
humani Disquisitio anatomica,” printed at 
the Hague in 1651, with figures, chiefly 
from Vesalius. He also published two 
dissertations on Hysteria and Hypochon- 
driasis ; and a history of Generation. 

Highmore’s antrum. See <Antrum of 
dlighmore. 

Hieur’ro. ‘The calabash tree, the fruit 
of which is said to be febrifuge. 

HILDA’NUS. See Fabricius, William. 

HILUM. The scar, or point by which 
the seed is attached to its seed vessel or 
receptacle, and through which alone lifeand 
nourishment are conveyed for the perfecting 
of its internal parts. Consequently all 
those parts must be intimately connected 
with the inner surface of this scar, and they 
are all found to meet there, and to divide or 
divaricate from that point, more or less 
immediately,. In describing the form or 
various external portions of any seed, the 
hilum is always to be considered as the base. 
When the seed is quite ripe, the com- 
munication through this channel is inter- 
rupted, it separates from the parent plant 
without injury, a scar being formed on each. 
Yet the hilum is so far capable of resuming 
its former nature, that the moisture of the 
earth is imbibed through it, previous to 
germination.— Smith. 

Himanto’sis. (From mas, a thong of 
leather.) A relaxation of the uvula, when 
it hangs down like a thong. 

Hr™as. A relaxation of the uvula. 
Hix.  Hindisch. Hing. Assafeetida. 
HIP. The ripe fruit of the dog-rose. 

They are chiefly used as a sweet-meat, or in 


a preserved state. See Confectio rose 
canine. 
HIPPOCAMPUS. | (Immoxopmos, the 


name of a sea insect which has a head like 
that of the horse, and tail like the Kop, 
er eruca-) 1. The sea horse. ‘tata 


the courts of law. 
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2. Some parts are so called from their 
supposed resemblance. See Cerebrum. 

HIPPOCA’/STANUM. (From rrazos, 
a horse, and Kasavov, a chesnut: so called 
from its size.) See sculus hippocas~ 
tanum. em 

HIPPOCRATES, usually called the 
father of physic, was born in the island of 
Cos, about 460 years before Christ. He is 
reckoned the 18th lineal descendant from 
sculapius, the profession of medicine hav- 
ing been hereditarily followed in that fa- 
mily, under whose direction the Coan 
school attained its high degree of eminence, 
aud by the mother’s side he is said to have 
descended from THereuvles. Born with 
these advantages, and stimulated by the 
fame of his ancestors, he devoted himself 
zealously to the cultivation of the healing 
art. Not content with the empirical prac- 
tice, which was derived from his predeces- 
sors, he studied under Herodicus, who had 
invented the gymnastic medicine, as well as . 
scme other philosophers. But he appears 
to have judged carefully for himself, and to 
have adopted only those principles, which 
seemed founded in sound reason. He was 
thus enabled to throw light on the deduc- 
tions cf experience, and clear away the 
false theories with which medicine had been 
loaded by thase who had no practical know- 
ledge of diseases, and bring it into the true 
path of observation, under the guidance of 
reason. Hence the physicians of the ra- 
tional or dogmatic sect always acknowledged 
him as their leader. ‘The events of his life 
are involved in much obscurity and fable. 
But he appears to have travelled much, re- 
sidihg at different places for some time, and 
practising his profession there. He died at 
Larissa, in Thessaly, at a very advanced 
age, which is variously stated from 85 to 
109 years. He left two sons, Thessalus 
and Draco, who followed the same profes- 
sion, and a daughter, married to his favour- 
ite pupil Polybus, who arranged and pub- 
lished his works; and he formed many 
other disciples. | He acquired a high reput- 
ation among his countrymen, which has 
descended to modern times; and his opi- 
nions have been respected as oracles, not 
only have been respected as oracles, not 
only in the schools of medicine, but even in: 
He has shared with 
Plato the title of divine: statues and tem- 
ples have been erected-to his memory, and 
his altars covered with incense, like those of 
fsculapius himself. Indeed, the qualifica- 
tions and duties required in a physician, 
were never more, fully exemplified than in 
his conduct, and more eloquently described 
than by his pen. He is said to have ad- 
mitted no one to his instructions without the 
solemnity of an oath, in which the chief ob- 
ligations are, the most religious attention 
to the advantages of the sick, the strictest 
chastity, and inviolable secrecy concerning 
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matters which ought not to be divulged. 
Besides these characteristics, he displayed 
great simplicity, candour, and benevolence, 
-with unwearied zeal in investigating the 
progress and nature of disease, and in ad- 
ministering to their cure. The books attri- 
buted to him amount to 72, of which, 
however, many are considered spurious 
and others have been much corrupted. The 
most esteemed, and generally admitted ge- 
-nuine, are the essay “‘ On Air, Water, and 
Situation,” the first and third books of 
«« Epidemics,” that on “‘ Prognostics,”’ the 
*¢ Aphorisms,”’ the treatise “ On the Diet 
in acute Diseases,” and that «‘ On Wounds 
of the Head.’’ He wrote in the Tonic dia- 
lect, in a pure but remarkably concise style. 
He was necessarily deficient in the know- 
ledge of anatomy, as the dissection of human 
bodies was not then allowed; whence his 
Physiology also is, in many respects, errone- 
ous; but he, in a great measure, compen- 
sated this by unceasing observation of 
diseases, whereby he attained so much skill 
in pathology and therapeutics, that he has 
been regarded as the founder of medical sci- 
ence: and his opinions still influence the 
healing art in a considerable degree. He 
diligently investigated the several causes of 
‘diseases, but especially their symptoms, 
which enabled him readily to distinguish 
them from each other: and very few of 
those noticed by him are now unknown, 
mostly retaining even the same names. But 
he is more remarkably distinguished by his 
Prognostics, which have been comparatively 
little improved since, founded upon various 
appearances in the state .of the patient, but 
especially upon the excretions. His atten- 
tion seems to have been directed chiefly to 
these in consequence of a particular theory. 
He supposed that there are four humours in 
the body, blood, phlegm, yellow and black 
bile, having different degrees of heat or 
‘coldness, moisture or dryness, and that to 
certain changes in the quantity or quality of 
these all diseases might be referred ; and 
_ farther, that in acute disorders a concoction 
of the morbid humours took place, followed 
by a critical discharge, which he believed to 
happen especially on certain days. | But he 
seems to have paid little, if any, attention, 
to the state of the pulse. He advanced an- 
other opinion, which has since very gene- 
rally prevailed, that there is a principle, or 
power in the system, which he called Na- 
ture, tending to the preservation of health, 
and the removal of disease. | He, therefore, 
advised practitioners carefully to observe 
and promote the efforts of nature, at the 
‘same time correcting morbid states by their 
opposites, and endeavouring to bring back 
the fluids into their proper channels. ~The 
chief part of his treatment at first was a 
great restriction of the diet; in very acute 
diseases merely allowing the.mouth to. be 
moistened occasionally for three or four 
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days, and only a more. plentiful dilution 
during a fortnight, provided the strength 
would bear it ; afterwards a more substan- 
tial diet was directed, but hardly any medi- 
cines, except gentle emetics, and laxatives, 
or glysters, Where these means failed, very 
active purgatives were employed, as helle- 
bore, elaterium, &c., or sometimes the su- 
dorific regimen, or garlic and other diure- 
tics. He seems cautious in the use of nar- 
cotics, but occasionally had recourse to 
some of the preparations of lead, copper, 
silver, and iron. He bled freely in cases 
of extreme pain or inflammation, sometimes 
opening two veins at once, so as to produce 
fainting ; and also took blood often by cup~ 
ping, but preferably from a remote part, 
with a view of producing a_ revulsion. 
Where medicines fail, he recommends the 
knife, or even fire, as a last resource, and 
he advises trepanning, in cases of violent 
headache. But he wishes the more diffi- 
cult operations of surgery to be performed 
only by particular persons, who might 
thereby acquire more expertness. 
HIPPOCRATIC. Relating to Hip- 
pocrates. See Facies hippoeratica. 
Hierota’paruum. (From inzos, a horse, 
and Aumadov, the lapathum.) A species of 


lapathum; so named from its size. See 
Rumer patientia. 
Hirroma’katurum. (From immos, a 


horse, and papadpov, fennel: so named from 
its size.) See Peucedanum silaus. 
Hreroseti'Num. (From immos, a horse, 
and ceduvoy, purslane ; so named because it 
resembles a large kind of purslane.) See 
Smyrnium olusatrum. 
HIPPU’RIS. (From izes, a horse, 
and ovpa, a tail. 1. Some herbs are thus 
named because they resemble a horse’s tail. 
2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. Mare’s tail. . 
| Hirerurvus vorcanis. The systematic 
name of the horse’s or mare’s tail. Equtse- 
tum; Cauda equina. It possesses astringent 
qualities, and is frequently used by the 
common people as tea in diarrhoeas and 
hemorrhages. The same virtues are also 
attributed to the Eguisetum arvense, fluvia- 
tile, limosum, and other species, which are 
directed indiscriminately by the term Egut- 
setum. : 
HIPPUS.. (From ios, a horse; be- 
cause the eyes of those who labour under 
this affection are continually twinkling and 
trembling, as is usual with those who ride 
on horseback.) A repeated dilatation and 
alternate constriction of the pupil, arising 
from spasm, or convulsion of the iris. 
Hir. (From xeip, the hand.) The palm of 
the hand. 
Hira. (From hir, the palm of the hand ; 
because it is usually, found empty.) The 
intestinum jejunum, oe 
HIRCUS. Tragus. The goat. 
Qq4 
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Hircus sezoarticus. © (Quasi  hirlus ; 
from his shaggy hair.) The goat which 
‘affords the oriental bezoar. 

Hy rquus. (From epxos, a hedge ; 
cause it is hedged in by the eye-lash. ) 
angle of the eye. 

HIRSUTIES. A trivial name in 
-Good’s Nosology for a species of disease in 
which - hair grows in extraneous parts, or 
superfluously in parts where it naturally 
grows. Trichosis hirsuties. 

HIRSUTUS. Hairy: applied to leaves, 
petals, seeds; &c. of plants; as the petals of 
the Menyanthesitrifoliata and Asclepias crispa : 
the seeds of the Scandizx trichosperma. 

HYRTUS. \(A contraction of hirsutus.) 
Hairy: applied to stems of plants, as that of 
the Cirastium alpinum. 

HIRU’DO. (Quasi haurudo ; from hau- 
rio, to draw out: so named from its greedi- 
ness to suck blood.) See Leech. - 

Hirupo mMepicinauis. See Leech. 

HIRUNDINA’‘RIA. (From hirundo, 
the swallow: so called from the resem- 
blance of its pods to a swallow.) Swallow- 
wort; or asclepias. See Lysimachia num- 
mularia, and Asclepias vincetoxicum. 

Hirv’npo. (Abherendo ; from its stick- 
ing its nest to the eaves of houses. ) 

1. The swallow. 

2. The cavity in the bend of the arm. 

Hiserputa. (From hispidus, rough: so 
named from the rough, woolly surface of its 
stalks.) See Gnaphalium. 

HISPIDUS. Bristly: applied to stems, 
seeds, &c. of plants. The Borago officinalis 
is a good example of the Caulus hispidus : 
the seeds of the Daucus carota, and Ga- 
lium boreale. 

HODGES, Narnanies, son of the Dean 
of Hereford, was born at Kensington, and 
graduated at Oxford in 1659. He then 
settled in London, and continued there 
during the plague, when most other physi- 
cians deserted their post. He was twice 
taken ill, but by timely remedies recovered. 
He afterwards published an authentic ac- 
count of the disease, which appears to have 
destroyed 68,596 persons in the year 1665. 
It is to be regretted, that a person who had 
performed such an important and dangerous 
service to his fellow-citizens should have 
died in prison, confined for debt, in 1684. 

HOFFMANN, Freperic, was born at 
Halle, in Saxony,’1660. Having lost his 
parents from an epidemic disease, he went to 
study medicine at Jena, where he graduated 
in 1681. The year following he published 
an excellent tract ‘* De Cinnabari Anti- 
monii,” which gained him great applause, 
and numerous pupils to attend a course of 
chemical lectures, which he delivered there. 
He then practised his profession for two 
years at Minden with very good success ; 
and after travelling to Hollandand England, 
where he received many marks of distinction j 
he was appointed, on his return in 1685, 
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physician to the garrison, and subsequently 
to Frederic William, Elector of Branden- 
burgh, and the whole principality of Minden. 
He was, however, induced to settle in 1688 
as public physician at Halberstadt ; where 
le published a treatise, “‘ De Insufficientia 
Acidi et. Viscidi.”” An university being 
founded at Halle, by Frederic III., after- 
wards first King of Prussia, Hoffman was 
appointed in. 1693, primary Professor of 
Medicine, and composed the Statutes of that 
institution, and recommended Stahl as his 
colleague. He was most active in his pro- 
fessional duties ; and by the eloquence and 
learning displayed in his lectures and 
publications, he extended his own reputation, 
and that of the new university. He was 
admitted into the scientific societies at 
Berlin, Petersburgh, and London; and bad 
the honour of attending many of the German 
courts as physician. Haller asserts that he 
acquired great wealth by the sale of various 
chemical nostrums. He examined many of 
the mineral waters in Germany, particularly 
those of Seidlitz, which he first introduced 
to public notice in 1717. The year after 
he commenced the publication of his ‘ Me- 
dicina Rationalis Systematica,” which was 
received with great applause by the faculty 
in various parts of Europe, and is said ta 
have occupied him nearly twenty years. He 
also published two volumes of “ Consult- 
ations,’ and three books of select chemical 
observations. In 1727, he was created 
Count Palatine by the Prince of Swartz- 
enburgh, whom he carried through a dan- 
gerous disease. Aboutseven years, after he 
attended Frederic William, King of Prussia, 
and is said by dignified remonstrance to 
have secured himself against the brutal 
rudeness shown by that monarch to those 
about him ; he was ultimately distinguished 
with great honours, and invited strongly to 
settle at Berlin, but declined it on account - 
of his advanced age. He continued to 
perform his duties at Halle till 1742, in 
which year he died. Hoffman was a very 
voluminous writer. His works have been 
collected in six folio volumes, printed at 
Geneva. They contain a great mass of 
valuable" practical matter, partly original, 
but detailed in a prolix manner, and inter- 
mixed with much hypothesis. He has the 
merit, however, of first turning the attention 
of practitioners to the morbid affections of 
the nervous system, instead of framing mere 
mechanical or chemical theories : but I he did 
not carry the doctrine to its fullest extent, 
and retained some of the errors of the hu- 
moral pathology. He pursued the study of 
chemistry jand pharmacy with considerable 
ardour ; but his practice was cautious, par- 
ticularly i in advanced age, trusting much to 
vegetable simples. 
FTog’s fennel. . See Peucedanum. 
'Ho'tcrmos. (From eAkw, to draw. 

sometimes means a tumour of the liver. es 
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HO’LCUS. 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Polygamia ; Order, Monecia. 


2. The Indian millet-seed, which is said 


to be nutritive. 

Hotcus sorcum. Guinea corn. 

HOLERACEUS. See Oleraceous. 

Hollow leaf. See Concavus. 

HOLLY. See Ilex. 

Holly, knee. See Ruscus. 

Holly, sea. See Eryngium. 

Ho.mr'scus. (Dim. of oAuos, a mortar.) 

1. A small mortar. 

2. The cavity of the large teeth, because 
they pound the food as in a mortar. 

HOLMITE. A new minera] composed 
of lime, carbonic acid, alumina, silica, 
oxide of iron, and water. 

Hotoruty'crines. (From odos, whole, 
and @Avxkiis, a pustule.) Little pimples all 
over the body. 

Hoto’srrs. See Holosteus. 

Hoto’strum. See Holosteus. 

Hoto’sreus. (From odos, whole, and 
oseov, abone.) Glue-bone. See Osteocolla. 

Houoro’nieus. (From odos, whole, and 
re, to stretch.) A term formerly ap- 
plied to diseases accompanied with univer- 
sal convulsion, or rigor. 

HOLY THISTLE. 
benedicta. 

HOLYWELL. There is a mineral 
water at this place arranged under the class 
of simple cold waters, remarkable for its 
purity, It possesses similar virtues to that 
of Malvern. See Malvern water. 

Hoa. An anasarcous swelling. 

Homberg’s phosphorus. Ignited muriate 
of lime. 

Homberg’s salt. See Boracic acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS. (Homogeneus ; 
from omos, like, and ‘yevos, a kind.) Uni- 
form, of a like kind or species, of the same 
quality. A term used in contradistinction 
to heterogeneous, when the parts of the body 
are of different qualities. 


See Centaurea 


HOMOPLA’TA. (From pos, the 
shoulder, and Aaja, the blade.) See 
Scapula. 


HONEY. See Mel. 

HONEY-STONE. Mellite. Crystal- 
hartz of Mohs. Pyramidal honey-stone of 
Jameson. This is of a honey colour, dis- 
tinctly crystallized, and occurs on bitumi- 
nous wood and earth coal, and is usually 
accompanied with sulphur at Artern, in 
Thuringia. 

HONEY-SUCKLE. See Lonicera pe- 
riclymenum.- 

Hooded leaf. See Cucullatus. 

HOOPING-COUGH. See Pertussis.; 

HOP. See Humulus lupulus. 

HortocurisMa. 
pon, and xpiope, a salve.) A salve which 
was ridiculously. said. to. cure wounds by 
consent; that. is, by anointing the instru- 
ment with which the wound was made. 

b 
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HORDE’OLUM.  (Diminutive of hor- 
deum, barley.) A little tumour on the eye- 
lids, resembling a barley-corn. A stye.. 
Scarpa remarks, the stye is strictly only a 
little boil, which projects from the edge of 
the eye-lids, mostly near the great angle 
of the eye. This little tumour, like the 
furunculis, is of a dark red colour, much 
inflamed, and a great deal more painful than 
might be expected, considering its small 
size. The latter circumstance is partly 
owing to the vehemence of the inflammation 
producing the stye, and partly to the ex- 
quisite sensibility and tension of the skin, 
which covers the edge of the eye-lids. On 
this account, the hordeolum very often ex- 
cites fever and restlessness in delicate, irri- 
table constitutions; it suppurates slowly and 
imperfectly ; and, when suppurated, has no 
tendency to burst. 

The stye, like other furunculous inflam- 
mations, forms an exception to the general 
rule, that the best mode in which inflam- 
matory. swellings can end, is resolution; 
for, whenever a furunculous inflammation 
extends so deeply as to destroy any of the 
cellular substance, the little tumour can 
never he resolved, or only imperfectly. so. 
This event, indeed, would rather be hurtful, 
since there would still remain behind a 
greater or smaller portion of dead cellular 
membrane; which sooner or later, might 
bring on a renewal of the stye, in the same 
place as before, or else become converted 
into a hard indolent body, deforming the 
edge of the eye-Jid. 

HO’RDEUM. (4b horrore ariste ; from 
the unpleasantness of its beard to the touch. ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Triandria ; Order, 
Digynia, Barley. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon barley. See Hordeum vulgare. 

Horpevum causticum. See Cevadilla. 

Horpevm pisticuon. This plant affords 
the barley in common use: See Hordeum 
vulgare. 

HorpDEUM PERLATUM. 
gare. 
HorpreuM vutcare. The systematic name 
of the common barley. The seed called 
barley, is obtained from several species 
of hordeum, but principally from the vul- 
gare, or common or Scotch barley, and 
the distichon, or hordeum gallicum vel mun- 
datum, or French barley, of Linneus. — It is 
extremely nutritious and mucilaginous, and 
in common use as a drink, when boiled, in 
all inflammatory diseases and affections of the 
chest, especially where there is cough or irri- 
tation about the fauces. A decoction of 
barley with gum, is considered a useful di- 
luent and demulcent in dysury and stran- 
gury; the gum mixing with the urine, 


See Hordeum vul- 


‘sheaths the urinary canal from the acrimony. 


of the urine. Amongst the ancients, decoc- 
tions of barley, xpi@n, were the principal me-_ 
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dicine, as well as aliment, in acute diseases. 
Barley is freed from its shells in mills, and 
in this state called Scotch and French bar- 
ley. In Holland, .they rub barley into 
- small round grains, somewhat like pearls, 
which is therefore called pearl barley, or 
hordeum perlatum. 

HOREHOUND. See Marrubium. - 

HORIZONTALIS. Horizontal: ap- 
plied to leaves, roots, &c. which spread in the 
greatest possible degree; as the leaves of 
Gentiana campestris, and roots of the Laser- 
pitium prutenicum. 

HO/RMINUM. (From opyaw, to in- 
cite: named from its supposed qualities of 
provoking venery.) © See Salvia sclarea. 

HORN. An animal substance chiefly 
membraneous, composed of coagulated albu- 
men, with a little gelatin, and about half a 
per cent. of phosphate of lime, The horns 
of the buck and hart are of a different 
nature, being intermediate between bone and 


horn. See Cornu. 
Horn silver. <A .chloride of silver. 
HORNBLENDE. A _ sub-species of 


straight-edged augite. 
rieties of it : 

1. Common hornblende, which is of a green- 
ish black colour: is an essential ingredient 
of the mountain rocks, syenite and green- 
stone, and occurs frequently in. granite, 
gneiss, &c. It is found abundantly in the 
British isles, and on the Continent. 

2. Hornblende slate, of a colour interme- 
diate between green and black. It oceurs 
in beds of gneiss in many parts of Scotland, 
England, and the Continent. 

3. Basaltic hornblende, of a velvet black 
colour. It is found embedded in _ basalt, 
along with olivine. and augite, at Arthur’s 
Seat, near Edinburgh, and in basaltic rocks 
of England, Ireland, and the Continent. 

HORNSTONE. Professor Jameson’s 
ninth sub-species of rhomboidal quartz. 

HORRIPILA’TIO. Horripilation. 
(From horror, and pilus, a hair.) A shudder- 
ing or a sense of creeping in different parts 
of the body. A symptom of the approach cf 
fever. 

Horse-chesnut.See Zsculus hippocastanum. 

Horse-raddish. See Cochlearia armoracia. 


There are three va- 


HORSE-TAIL. See Hippurus vulgaris. 


HORSTIUS, Grecory, was born at 
Torgau, in 1578. After studying in differ- 
ent. parts of Germany and Switzerland, he 
graduated at Basil in 1606, and was soon 
after appointed to a medical professorship at 
Wittenburg. But two years after he re- 
ceived a similar appointment at. Giessen, and 
was made chief physician of Hesse; where 
he attained considerable reputation in his 
profession. In 1722 he went to Ulm, on an 
invitation from the magistracy as public phy- 
sician and president of the college; where 
his learning, skill and humanity, procured 
him general esteem. He died in 1636.’ 
His works were collected by his sons *in 
three folio yolumes, - 
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HO’/RTUS. (From orior, to rise, as be- 
ing the place where vegetables grow. up.) 
1. A garden. 

2. The genitals of a woman, which is the 
repository of the human semen. 

Hortus siccus. A collection of dried 
plants. 

HOUNDS-TONGUE. See Cynoglos- 
sum. 

HOUSE-LEEK. See Sempervivum tec- 
torum. 

HUBER, Joun James, was born at 
Basle, in 1707, and graduated there at the 
age of 26, after studying under the celebrated 
Haller and other able teachers. Two years 
aftér he was appointed physician to the 
Court of Baden Dourlach. He materially 
assisted Haller in his work on the Botany of 
Switzerland, and was consequently invited 
by him in 1738 to be dissector at Got- 
tingen. 

He speedily rose to considerable reputa- 
tion there, and received different public 
appointments. He had likewise the honour 
of being elected into the most celebrated 
of the learned societies in Europe. He died 
in 1778. The chief objects of his research 
were the spinal marrow, and the nerves 
originating from it: he also inquired into 
the supposed influence of the imagination of 
the mother on the foetus, and into the cause 
of miscarriages. - 

HULME, Naruaniet, was born at Ha- 
lifax, in Yorkshire, 1732, and bred to the 
profession {of a surgeon-apothecary. . After 
serving some time in the navy, he graduated 
at Edinburgh in 1765. He then settled in 
London, and was soon after appointed physi- 
cian to the General Dispensary, the first insti- 
tution of that kind established in the metropo- 
lis. About the year 1775 he was elected phy- 
sician to the Charter-house. In 1807 he 
died, in consequence of a severe bruise by 
a fall. He was author of several disserta- 
tions on scurvy, puerperal fever, &c. He 
also made a series of experiments on the 
light spontaneously emitted from various 
bodies, published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions: and he was one of the editors of the 
London Practice of Physic. . 

HUMECTA/NTIA. (From humecto, to 
make moist.) Medicines which are sup- 
posed capable of softening by making the 
solids of the body moist. 

HUMERAL. ° Humeralis. 
to the humerus or arm. 

Houmerat arrery. Arteria huwmeralis. 
Brachial artery. ‘The axillary artery, having 
passed the tendon of the great pectoral 
muscle, changes its name to the . brachial 
or humeral artery, which name it retains in 
its course down the arm to the bend, where 
it divides into. the radial and ulnar arteries. 
In this course it gives off several muscular 
branches, three of which only deserve atten- 
tion: 1. The arteria profunda superior, 
which goes round the back of the arm to the 
exterior muscle, and is often named the 
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upper musetlar attery, 2. Another like 
it, called arteria profunda inferior, or the 
lower muscular artery. 3. Ramus anasto- 
moticus major; which anastomoses round the 
elbow with the branches of the ulnar artery. 

Humerauss Muscutus. See Deltoides. 

HU’MERUES. (From apos, the shoulder. ) 

1. The arm, as composed of hard and soft 
parts, from the shoulder to the fore-arm. 

2. The shoulder. 

3. The bone of the arm, or os huwmeri, os 
brachii. A long cylindrical bone, _ si- 
tuated between the scapula and fore-arm. 
Its upper extremity is formed somewhat 
laterally and internally, into a large, round, 
and smooth head, which is admitted into the 
glenoid cavity of the scapula. Around the 
basis of this head is observed a circular 
fossa, deepest anteriorly and _ externally, 
which forms what is called the neck of the 
bone, and from the edge of which arises the 


capsular ligament, which is further strength-, 


ened by a strong membraneous expansion, 
extending to the upper edge of the glenoid 
cavity, and to the coracoid process of the 
scapula; and likewise by the tendinous ex- 
pansions of the muscles, inserted into the head 
of the humerus. This capsular ligament is 
sometimes torn in luxation, and becomes an 
obstacle to the easy reduction of the bone. 
The articulating surface of the head is co- 
vered by a cartilage, which is thick in its 
middle part, and thin towards its edges; by 
which means it is more convex in the recent 
subject than in the skeleton. This upper 
extremity, besides the round smooth head, 
affords two other smaller protuberances. 
One of these, which is the largest of the two, 
is of an irregular oblong shape, and is 
placed at the back of the head of the bone, 
from which it is separated by a kind of 
groove, that makes a part of the neck. 
This tuberosity is divided, at its upper part, 
into three surfaces ; the first of these, which 
is the smallest and uppermost, serves for the 
insertion of the supraspinatus muscle ; the 
second or middlemost, for the insertion of 
the infraspinatus ; and the third, which is the 
lowest and hindmost, for the insertion of 
the teres minor. The other smaller tube- 
rosity is situated anteriorly, between the 
larger one and the head of the humerus, and 
serves for the insertion of the subscapularis 
muscle. Between these two tuberosities 
there is a deep groove for lodging the ten- 
dinous head of the biceps brachii; the cap- 
sular ligament of the joint affording here 
a prolongation, thinner than the capsule 
itself, which covers and accompanies this 
muscle to its fleshy portion, where it gra- 
dually disappears in the adjacent cellular 
membrane. Immediately below its neck, 
the os humeri begins to assume a cylindrical 
shape, so that here the body of the bone may 
be said to commence. At its upper part 1s 
observed a continuation of the groove for the 
_ biceps; which extends downwards, about the 
fourth part of the length of the bone in 
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an oblique direction. | The edges of this 
groove are continuations of the greater and 
lesser tuberosities, and serve for the attach- 
ment of the pectoralis, latissimus dorsi, and 
teres major muscles. The groove itself is 
lined with a glistening substance like carti- 
lage, but which seems to be nothing more 
than the remains of tendinous fibres. A 
little lower down, towards the external and 
anterior side of the middle of the bone, it is 
seen rising into a rough ridge for the inser- 
tion of the deltoid muscle. On each side of 
this ridge the bone is smooth and flat, for the 
lodgment of the brachialis internus muscle ; 
and behind the middle part of the outermost 
side of the ridge is a channel, for the trans- 
mission of vessels into the substance of 
the bone. A little lower down, and near the 
inner side of the ridge, there is sometimes 
seen such another channel, which is intended 
for the same purpose. The os humeri, at 
its. lower extremity, becomes gradually . 
broader and flatter, so as to have this end 
nearly of a tnangular shape. The bone, 
thus expanded, affords two surfaces, of 
which the anterior one is the broadest, and 
somewhat convex; and the posterior one 
narrower and smoother. The bone termi- 
nates in four large processes, the two outer- 
most of which are called condyles, though 
not designed for the articulation of the bone. 
These condyles, which are placed at some 
distance from each other, on each side of the 
bone, are rough and irregular protuberances, 
formed for the insertion of muscles and liga- 
ments, and differ from each other in size 
and shape. ‘The external condyle, when the 
arm is in the most natural position, is found 
to be placed somewhat forwarder than the 
other. The internal condyle is longer, and, 
more protuberant, than the external. From 
each of these processes, a ridge is continued 
upwards, at the side of the bone. In the 
interval between the two condyles are placed 
the two articulating processes, contiguous to 
each other, and covered with cartilage. One 
of these, which is the smallest, is formed 
into a small, obtuse, smooth head, on which 
the radius plays. This little head is placed 
near the external condyle, as a part of which 
it has been sometimes described. The other, 
and larger process, is composed of two 
lateral protuberances and a middle cavity, 
all of which are smooth and covered with 
cartilage. From the manner in which the 
ulna moves upon this process, it has gotten 
the name of trochlea, or pulley. ‘The sides 
of this pulley are unequal; that which is 
towards the little head, is the highest of the 
two; the other, which is contiguous to the 
external condyle, is more slanting, being si- 
tuated obliquely from within outwards, so 
that when the fore-arm is fully extended, it 
does not form a straight line with the os 
humeri, and, for the same reason, when we 
bend the elbow, the hand comes not to the 
shoulder, as it might be expected to do, but 
to the forepart of the breast. There is a ca~ 
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end of the radius, 


cranon when the arm is extended. 
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vity at the root of these processes, on each of 
the two surfaces of the bone. The cavity 
on the anterior surface is divided by a ridge 
into two, the external of which receives the 
and the internal one 
lodges the coronoid process of the ulna in 
the flexions of the fore-arm. ‘The cavity 
on the posterior surface, at the basis of the 
pulley, is much larger, and lodges the ole- 
The 
internal structure of the os humeri is similar 
to that of other long bones. In new-born 
infants, both the ends of the bone are cartila- 
ginous, and the large head, with the two tu- 
bercles above, and the condyles, with the 
two articulating processes below, become 
epiphyses before they are entirely united 
to the rest of the bone. 

HU’MILIS. (From humi, on the 
ground: so named because it turns the eye 
downwards, and is expressive of humility. ) 
See Rectus inferior oculi. 

HUMITE. A mineral of a reddish 
brown colour found near Naples, and named 
by Count Bournon in honour of Sir Abra- 
ham Hume, a distinguished cultivator of 
mineralogy. 

HUMOR. (44 humo, from the ground ; 
because moisture springs from the. earth.) 
Humour, a general name for any fluid ited 
‘the body except the blood. 

Honor virreus. The vitreous ee 
of the eye, which takes its name from the 
resemblance to melted glass, is less dense 
than the {crystalline but more than the 
aqueous humour ; it is very considerable in 
the human eye, and seems to be formed 
by the small arteries that are distributed in 
cells of the hyaolid membrane ; it is heavier 
than common water, slightly albuminous and 
saline. 

HUMOUR. See Humor. 

. Humour, aqueous. See Aqueous humour. 
Humour, vitreous. See Humor vitreus. 
Humours of the Eye. See Eye. 
HUMULIN.. The narcotic principle 

of the fruit of the hop. See Humulus. 

* HUMULUS. (From humus, the 
ground: so named because, without factiti- 
ous support, it creeps along the ground.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzean system. Class, Diecia ; Order, Pent- 
andria. ‘The hop. 

~Humvusus uurutus. The systematic 

name of the hop-plant. Lupulus; Convolvulus 
perennis. The hop is the floral leaf or 
bractea of this plant: it is dried and used in 
various kinds of strong beer. Hops have a 
bitter taste, less ungrateful than most of the 
other strong bitters, accompanied with some 
degree of warmth and aromatic flavour, and 
are highly intoxicating. The hop-flower 
also exhales a considerable quantity of its 
narcotic power in drying ; hence those who 
sleep in the hop-houses are with difficulty 
yoused from their slumber. A pillow stuffed 
with these flowers is said to have laid our 
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late monarch to sleep when other remedies 
had failed. The young sprouts, called hop- 
tops, if plucked when only a foot above the 
ground, and boiled, are eaten, like asparagus, 
and are a wholesome delicacy. ‘The active 
or narcotic principle of the hop, is called 
humulin. 

HUNGER. Fames. “ The want of 
solid aliments is characterised by a peculiar 
sensation in the region of the stomach, and 
by a general feebleness, more or less marked. 
This feeling is generally renewed after the 
stomach has been for some time empty ; it 
is variable in its intensity and its nature in 
different individuals, and even in the same 
individual. In some its violence is exces- 
sive, in others it is scarcely felt; some never 
feel it, and eat only because the hour of re- 
past is come. Many persons perceive a 
drawing, a pressure more or less painful in 
the epigastric region, accompanied by yawn- 
ings, and a particular noise, produced by the 
gases contained in the stomach, which be- 
comes contracted. When this want is not 
satisfied it increases, and may become a se- 
vere pain: the same takes place with the 
sensation of weakness and general fatigue, 
which is felt, and which may increase, so as 
to render the motions difficult, or even im- 
possible. 

Authors distinguish in hunger, local 
phenomena, and general phenomena. 

This distinction is good in itself, and may 
be useful for study $ ; but have not \mere 
gratuitous suppositions been described as 
local or general phenomena of hunger, the 
existence of which was rendered probable by 
this theory? This point of physiology is one 
of those in which the want of direct experi- 
ment is the most strongly felt. The pres- 
sure and contraction of the stomach are 
considered amongst the local phenomena of 
hunger: ‘the sides of that viscus,’ it is 
‘become thicker; it changes its form 
and situation, and draws the duodenum a 
little towards it; its cavity contains saliva 
mixed with air, mucosities, bile, which has 
regurgitated in consequence of the dragging 
of the duodenum ; the quantity of these hu- 
mours increases in the stomach in proportion 
as hunger is of longer continuation. The 
cystic bile does not flow into the duodenum ; 
it collects in the gall-bladder, and it becomes 
abundant and black according to the continu- 
ance of abstinence. A change takes place 
in the order of the circulation of the digestive 
organs ; the stomach receives less blood, per- 
haps on account of the flexion of these ves- 
sels which is then greater ; perhaps by the 
compresion of the nerves, in consequence of 
this confinement, the influence of which 
upon the circulation will then be diminished. 
On the other hand, the liver, the spleen, the 
epiploon, receive more, and perform the 
office of diverticula : the liver and the spleen, 
because they are less supported when the_ 
stomach is empty, and then present a more: 
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easy access to the blood ; and the epiploon, 
because the vessels are then less fleruous,’ 
&c. The most of these data are mere con- 
jectures, and nearly devoid of proof. After 
twenty-four, forty-eight, and even sixty 
hours of complete abstinence, Dr. Magendie 
says he never saw the contraction and pres- 
sure of the stomach of which some “authors 
speak: this organ has always presented to 
him very considerable dimensions, particu- 
larly in its splenic extremity ; it was only 
after the fourth and fifth day that it appear- 
ed to return upon itself, to diminish much 
in size, and slightly in position ; even these 
effects are not strongly marked unless fasting 
has been very strictly observed. 

Bichat thinks that the pressure sustained 
by the empty stomach is equal to that which 
it supports when distended by aliments, 
since, says he, the sides of the abdomen are 
compressed in proportion as the volume of 
the stomach diminishes. The contrary of 
this may be easily proved by putting one or 
two fingers into the abdominal cavity, after 
having made an incision in its sides ; it will 
then be easily seen that the pressure sustained 
by the viscera, is in a certain degree, in di- 
rect proportion to the distention of the 
stomach; if the stomach is full, the finger 
will be stronger pressed, and the viscera will 
press outward to escape through the opening ; 
if it is empty, the pressure will be very tri- 
fling, and the viscera will have little tendency 
to pass out from the abdominal cavity. It 
must be understood that in this experiment 
the pressure exerted by the abdominal nrus- 

‘ eles, when they are relaxed, ought not to be 
confounded with that which they exert when 
contracted with force. Also, when the 
stomach is empty, all the reservoirs contained 
in the abdomen are more easily distended by 
the matters which remain some time in them. 
Perhaps this is the principal reason why bile 
then accumulates in the gall-bladder. With 
regard to the presence of bile in the stomach, 
that some persons regard as the cause of 
hunger, unless in certain sickly cases bile 
does not enter it, though it continues to flow 
into the small intestine. 

The quantity of mucus that the cavity of 
the stomach presents is so much greater in 
proportion to the prolongation of absti- 
nence. 

Relatively to the quantity of blood which 
goes to the stomach when empty, in propor- 
tion to the volume of its vessels, and the 
mode of circulation which then exists, the 
general opinion is that it receives less of this 
fluid than when it is full of aliments; but, 
far from being in this respect in opposition 
with the other abdominal organs, this dispo- 
sition appears to be common to all the organs 
contained in the abdomen. 

To the general phenomena. of hunger is 
ascribed a weakness and diminution of the 
action of all the organs ; the circulation and 
the respiration become slow, the heat of the 
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body lowers, the secretions ‘diminish, the 
whole of the functions are exerted with more 
difficulty. The absorption alone is said to 
become more active, but nothing is strictly 
demonstrated in this respect. f 

Hunger, appetite itself, which is only its 
first degree, ought to be distinguished from 
that feeling which induces us to prefer one 
sort of food to another, from that which 
causes us, during a repast, to choose one dish 
rather than another, &c. 

These feelings are very different from real 
hunger, which expresses the true wants of 
the economy ; they in a great measure de- 
pend on civilization, on habits and certain 
ideas relative to the properties of aliments. 
Some of them are in unison with the season, 
the climate, and then they are equally legiti- 
mate as hunger itself; such is that which in- 
clines us toa vegetable regimen in hot coun- 
tries, or during the heats of summer. 

Certain circumstances render hunger 
more intense, and cause it to return at nearer 
intervals: such asa cold and dry air, winter, 
spring, cold baths, dry frictions upon the 
skin, exercise on horse-back, walking, bodily 
fatigue, and generally all the causes that put 
the action of the organs in play, and accelerate 
the nutritive process with which hunger is 
essentially connected. Some substances, 
being introduced into the stomach, excite a 
feeling like hunger, but which ought not to 
be confounded with it. 

There are causes which diminish the in- 
tensity of hunger, and which prolong the 
periods at which it habitually manifests it- 
self: amongst this number are the inhabiting 
of hot countries, and humid places, rest of 
the body and mind, depressing passions, and 
indeed. all the circumstances that interrupt 
the action of the organs, and diminish the 
activity of nutrition, There are also sub- 
stances which, being brought into the diges- 
tive canals, prevent hunger, or cause it to 
cease, as opium, hot drinks, &c. 

With respect to the cause of hunger, it 
has been, by turns, attributed to the provi- 
dence of the vital principle, to the frictions 
of the sides of the stomach against each other, 
to the dragging of the liver upon the dia- 
phragm, to the action of bile upon the sto- 
mach, to the acrimony and acidity of the 
gastric juice, to fatigue of the contracted 
fibres of the stomach, to compression of the 
nerves of this viscus, &c. &c. 

Hunger arises, like all other internal sen- 
sations, from the action of the nervous sys- 
tem; it has no other seat than this system 
itself, and no other causes than the general 
laws of organization. What very well proves 
the truth of this assertion is, that it some- 
times continues though the stomach is filled 
with food; that it cannot be produced 
though the stomach has been some time 
empty ; lastly, that it is so subject to habit as 
to cease spontaneously after the habitual hour 
of repast is over. This is true not only of 
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the feeling which takes place in the region 
of the stomach, but also of the general weak~ 
ness that accompanies it, and which, conse- 
quently, cannot be considered as "real, at 
least in the first instant in which it is 
manifested.’”’ 

HUNTER, Wir11am, was born in 1718, 
at Kilbride in Scotland. He was educated 
for the church at Glasgow; but feeling 
scruples against subscription, and having 
become acquainted with the celebrated Cul- 
len, he determined to pursue the medical 
profession. After living three years with 
that able teacher, who then practised as a 
surgeon apothecary at Hamilton, he went 
to Edinburgh in November 1740; and in 
the following summer came to London with 
a recommendation to Dr. James Douglas, 
who engaged him to assist in his dissections, 
and superintend the education of his son. 
He was also enabled by that physician’s 
liberality to attend St. George’s Hospital, 
and other teachers; but death deprived him 
of so valuable a friend within a year. How- 
ever, he remained in the family, and prose- 
cuted his studies with great zeal. In 1743, 
he communicated to the Royal Society a 
paper on the structure and diseases of arti- 
culating cartilages, which was much admired. 
He now formed the design of teaching ana- 
tomy’; and, after encountering some difficul- 
ties, commenced by giving a course on the 
operations of surgery toa society of navy 
surgeons in lieu of Mr. Samuel Sharpe. At 
first he felt considerable solicitude in speak- 
ing in public; but gradually this wore off, 
and he evinced a remarkable facility in ex- 
pressing himself with perspicuity and ele- 
gance. He gave so much satisfaction, that 
he was requested to extend the plan to 
anatomy, which he began accordingly in 
1746. His success was considerable, but 
having somewhat embarrassed himself at 
first by assisting his friends, he was obliged 
to, adopt proper caution in lending money ; 
which, with his talents, industry and econo- 
my, enabled him to acquire an ample fortune. 
In 1748, he accompanied his pupil, young 
Douglas, on a tour, and having seen the 
admirable injections of Albinus at Leyden, 
he was inspired with a strong emulation to 
excel in that branch. Qn his return he re- 
linquished the profession of surgery, and 
devoted himself to midwifery, to which his 
person and manners well adapted him; and 
having been appointed tothe Middlesex and 
British-lying-in hospitals, as well as fa- 
voured by other circumstances, he made a 
rapid advance in practice. In 1750 he 
obtained a doctor’s degree from Glasgow, 
and was afterwards often consulted as a 
physician in cases, which required peculiar 
anatomical skill. Six years-after he was ad- 
mitted a licentiate of the College in Lon- 
don; and also.a member of the society, by 
which the * Medical Observations and En- 
quiries”’ were published. He enriched that 
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work with many valuable communications ; 
particularly an account of the disease, since 
called Aneurismal Varix, a case of emphy- 
sema, with practical remarks, wherein he 
showed the fat to be deposited in distinct 
vesicles ; and some observations on the retro- 
version of the uterus: and on the death of 
Dr. Fothergill, he was chosen president of 
that society. In 1762 he published his 
‘* Medical Commentaries,”? in which he laid 
claim, with much asperity, to several ana- 
tomical discoveries, especially relative to the 
absorbent system, in opposition to the second 
Monro of Edinburgh. He was extremely 
tenacious of his rights in this respect, and 
would not allow them to be infringed even 
by his own brether. ~It must be very dif- 
ficult, and of little importance, to decide 
such controversies; especially as the prin- 
cipal points concerning the absorbent system 
had been stated as early as 1726, in a work 
printed at Paris by M. Noguez. About 
the same period, the Queen being pregnant, 
Dr. Hunter was consulted ; and two years 
after he was appointed her physician extra- 
ordinary. In 1767 he was chosen a fellow 
of the Royal Society, to which he com- 
municated some papers; and in the year. 
following he was appointed by the King 
professor of Anatomy to the Royal Academy 
onits first institution; he was also elected 
into the society of Antiquaries, and some 
respectable foreign associations. In 1775 
he published a splendid work, which had 
occupied him for 24 years previously, “ The 
Amatomy of the Gravid Uterus,’ illustrated 
by plates, admirable for their accuracy, as 
well as elegance; among other improve- 
ments, the membrana decidua reflexa, dis- . 
covered by himself, was here first delineated. 
He drew up a detailed description of the 
figures ; which was published after his death 
by his nephew, Dr. Baillie. Another post- 
humous publication, deservedly much ad- 
mired, was the “Two Introductory Lec- 
tures’? to his anatomical course. As_ his 
wealth increased, he formed the noble design 
of establishing an anatomical school; and 
proposed to’, government, on the grant ofa 
piece of ground, to build a proper edifice, 
and endow a perpetual professorship: but 
this not being acceded to, he set about the 
establishment in Great Windmill-street, 
where he collected a most valuable museum 
of anatomical preparations, subjects of natu- 
ral history, scarce books, coins, &c. to which 
an easy access was always given. He con- 
tinued to lecture and practise till near the 
period of bis death in 1783. He bequeathed 
the use of his museum for 30 years to Dr. 
Baillie ; after which it was.to belong to the 
University of Glasgow. 

HUNTER, Jonny, was buen ten means 
after his brother William. His early .edu- 
cation was much neglected, and his temper 
injured, through his mother’s indulgence. 
At a proper age he:was put under a‘relation, 
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a carpenter and cabinet-maker, who failed 
in his business. . Hearing at this period of 
his brother’s success, he applied to become 
his assistant, and accordingly came to Lon- 
don in the autumn of 1748. He made such 
proficiency in dissection, that he was capable 
of undertaking the demonstrations in_ the 
following season. During the summer he 
attended the surgical practice at different 
hospitals; and in 1756 he was appointed 
house-surgeon at St, George’s. He had 
been admitted by his brother to a partner- 
ship in the lectures the year before. After 
labouring about ten years with unexampled 
ardour in the study of human anatomy, he 
turned his attention to that of other animals, 
with a view to elucidate physiology. His 
health was so much impaired by these pur- 
suits, that in 1760 he went abroad as 
surgeon on the staff, and thus acquired a 
knowledge of gun-shot wounds. On his 
return after three years, he settled in Lon- 
don asa surgeon, and gave instructions in 
dissection and the performance of oper- 
ations; and he continued, with great zeal, his 
researches into comparative anatomy, and 
natural history. Several papers were com- 
municated by him to the Royal Society of 
which he was elected a member in 1767. 
About this time, by his brother’s interest, 
he was appointed one of the surgeons at St. 
George’s Hospital; and his professional 
reputation was rapidly increasing. In 1771 
he published the first part of his work on 
the teeth, displaying great accuracy of re- 
search: and two years after he began a 
course of lectures on the principles of 
surgery. He fell short of his brother in 
methodical arrangement, and facility of ex- 
pressing his ideas,. and indeed adopted a 
peculiar language, perhaps in part from the 
deficiency of his education ; but he certainly 
brought forward many ingenious specula- 
tions in physiology and pathology, and sug- 
gested some important practical improve- 
ments, particularly the operation for popli- 
teal aneurism. In 1776 he was appointed 
surgeon-extraordinary to the King; and 
soon after received marks of distinction from 
several foreign societies. His emoluments 
increasing, he took a large house in Leices- 
ter-square, and built a spacious museum, 
which he continued to store with subjects in 
comparative anatomy, at a very great ex- 
pence. The post of Deputy-Surgeon-Ge- 
neral to the army was conferred. upon 
him in 1786; ‘and in the same year his 
great work on the venereal disease ap- 
peared, which will ever remain a monu- 
ment to his extraordinary sagacity and talent 
for observation. He also published at this 
period “ Observations on the. Animal CE&co- 
nomy,’’ chiefly composed of papers already 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
In 1790 he was appointed Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Hospitals, and Surgeon-General to 
he army; -when he resigned. his lectures to 
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Mr. Home, whose sister he had married, 
He had been for two years before labouring 
under symptoms of organic disease about 
the heart, which were aggravated by any 
sudden exertion, or agitation of his mind; 
these increased progressively, and in Oc- 
tober 1793, while at the hospital, being 
vexed by some untoward circumstance, he 
suddenly expired. He left a valuable 
treatise on the blood, inflammation, and 
gun-shot wounds, which was published soon 
after with a life pretixed, by his brother-in- 
law. His museum was directed to be 
offered to the purchase of Government : it 
was bought for 15,000/. and presented to 
the college of Surgeons, on condition of 
their opening it to public inspection, and 
giving a set of lectures annually explanatory 
of its contents. The preparations are ar- 
ranged so as to exhibit all the gradations of 
nature, from the simplest state of animated 
existence up to man, according to the dif- 
ferent functions. It comprehends also a 
large series of entire animals, skeletons of 
almost every genus, and other subjects of 
natural history. 

HURTSICKLE. (So called because it is 
troublesome to cut down, and sometimes 
notches the sickle. See Centaurea cyanus. 

HUSK. See Gluma. 

HUXHAM, Joun, was born about the 
end of the 17th century, and practised as a 
physician, with considerable reputation, at 
Plymouth, where he died in 1768. His 
writings display great learning and talent 
for observation. He kept a register of the 
weather and prevailing diseases for nearly 
thirty years, which was published in Latin, 
in three volumes. He was early elected into 
the Royal Society, and communicated se- 
veral papers on pathology and-morbid ana- 
tomy. But his fame rests chiefly upon his 
“‘ Essay on Fevers,’’ which went through 
several editions; a dissertation being after- 


wards added on the malignant sore 
throat. 
HYACINTH. 


1, A sub-species of py- 
ramidal zircon. It comes from Ceylon, and 
is much esteemed as a gem. 

2. See Hyacinthus. 

HYACIUNTHUS. — (Said by the poets 
to be named from the friend of Apollo, who 
was turned into this flower.) The name of 
a genus of plants. Class, Hexundria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

Hyacintuus Muscari. Muscari. The 
systematic name of the musk-grape flower, 
which, according to Ray, possesses emetic 
and diuretic qualities. ‘ 

'Hyacrintuus non scrirrus. Hare-bells. 
The systematic name of the blue-bells, so 
common in our hedge in spring. The roots 
are bulbous ; the flowers agreeably scented. 
‘Galen considered the root as a remedy in 
jaundice, It is ranked among the astrin- 
gents, but of very inferior power. 

HYALITE. A transparent. silecious 
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stone, which is often cut into. ring-stones, 
found near Frankfort on the Maine. 
HYALOTIDES. (Membrana hyaloides ; 
from dadros, glass, and evdos, likeness.) 
Membrana arachnoidea. Capsule of the 
vitreous humour. The transparent mem- 
brane enclosing the vitreous humour of the 
eye. 
IYBERNACULUM. This is defined 
by Linnzus to be a part of the plant which 
protects the embryo herb from external 
injuries. 

An organic body which sprouts from the 
surface of different parts of a plant, enclosing 
the rudiments of the new shoot, and which 
is capable of evolving a new individual 
perfectly similar to the parent. This is a 
modification of the definition of Gertner.— 
Thompson. 

Hyzoma. A gibbosity of the spine. 

HYBRID. (Aybrida,from vépis,an injury; 
because its nature is tainted.) A monstrous 
production of two different species of animals 
or plants. In the former it is called 
mongrel, or mule. Neither the animal nor 
the seeds of hybrid plants propagate their 
species. 

HYDA’/RTHRUS. (From viwp, water, 
and apOpey, a joint.) Hydarthron. Hydar- 
thros. Spina ventosa of the Arabian writers, 
Rhazes and Avicenna, White-swelling. 
The white-swelling, in this country, is a 
peculiarly common and exceedingly terrible 
disease. ‘The varieties of white-swelling 
are very numerous, and might usefully re- 
ceive particular appellations. Systematic 
writers have generally been content with a 
distinction into two kinds, viz. rhewmatic 
and screphulous. The last species of the 
disease théy also distinguish into such tu- 
mours as primarily affect. the bones, and 
then the ligaments and soft parts; and into 
other cases, in which the ligaments and soft 
parts become diseased before there is any 
morbid affection of the bones. 

These divisions, Mr. Samuel Cooper, in 
his Treatise on the Diseases of the Joints, 
proves to be not sufficiently comprehensive ; 
and the propriety of using the term rheu- 
matic he thinks to be very questionable. 

“The knee, ankle, wrist, and elbow, are 
the joints most subject to white-swellings. 
‘As the name of the disease implies, the skin 
is not at all alteredin colour. In some in- 
stances, the swelling yields, in a certain 
. degree, to pressure; but it never pits, and 
is.almost always sufficiently firm to make 
an uninformed examiner believe that the 
bones contribute to the tumour. |The pain 
is sometimes vehement from the very first ; 
in other instances, there is hardly the least 
pain in the beginning of the disease. In the 
majority of scrophulous white-swellings, let 
the pain be trivial or violent, it is particu- 
larly situated in one part of the joint, viz. 
‘either the centre of the articulation, or the 
‘head of the tibia, supposing the knee affected 
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Sometimes the pain continues without inter- 
ruption ; sometimes there are intermissions ; 
and in other instances the pain recurs at 
regular times, so as to have been called, by 
some writers, periodical. Almost all au- 
thors describe the patient as suffering more 
uneasiness in the diseased part, when he is 
warm, and particularly when he is in this 
condition in bed. 

At the commencement of the disease, in 
the majority of instances, the swelling is 
very inconsiderable, or there is even no 
visible enlargement whatever. In thelittle . 
depressions, naturally situated on each side 
of the patella, a fulness first shows itself, and 
gradually spreads all over the affected joint. 

The patient unable to bear the weight of 
his body on the disordered joint, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of pain thus 


created, gets into the habit of only touch- 


ing the ground with his toes: and the knee 
being generally kept a little bent in this 
manner, soon loses the capacity of becoming 
extended again. When white-swellings have 
lasted a while, the knee is almost always 
found in a permanent state of flexion, In 
scrophulous cases of this kind, pain con- 
stantly precedes any appearance of swelling ; 
but the interval between the two symptoms 
differs very much in different subjects. 

The morbid joint, in the course of time, 
acquires a vast magnitude. Still the inte- 
guments retain their natural colour, and re- 
main unaffected. The enlargement of the 
articulation, however, always seems greater 
than it really is, in consequence of the 
emaciation of the limb both above and 
below the disease. 

An appearance of blue distended veins, 
and a shining smoothness, are the only al- 
terations to be noticed in the skin covering 
the enlarged joint. The shining smooth- 
ness seems attributable to the distension, 
which obliterates the natural furrows and 
wrinkles of the cutis. When the joint is 
thus swollen, the integuments cannot be 
pinched up into a fold, as they could in the 
state of health, and even in the beginning 
of the disease. 

As the distemper of the articulation ad- 
vances, collections of matter form about 
the part, and at length burst. The ulcer- 
ated openings sometimes heal up ; but such 
abscesses are generally followed by other 
collections, which pursue the same course, 
In some cases, these abscesses form a few. 
months after the first affection of the joint; 
on other occasions, several years elapse, and 
no suppuration of this kind makes its appear- 
ance. 

Such terrible local mischief must neces- 
sarily produce constitutional disturbance. 
The patient’s health becomes gradually 
impaired ; he loses both his appetite and 
natural rest and sleep; his pulse is small 
and. frequent; and obstinate debilitating 
diarrhea _and_ profuse nocturnal sweats 
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ensue, Such complaints are sooner or, 
later followed by dissolution, unless the 
constitution be relieved in time, either by 
the. amendment or removal of. the diseased 
part. In different patients, however, the 
course of the disease, and its effects upon the 
system, vary very much in relation to the 
rapidity with which they occur. 

Rheumatic. white-swellings are very dis- 
tinct diseases from the scrophulous distemper 
of large joints. In the first, the pain is 
said never to occur without being attended 
with swelling. Scrophulous white -swell- 
ings, on the other hand, are always pre- 
ceded by a pain, which is particularly con- 
fined to one point of the articulation. In 
rheumatic cases, the pain is more general, 
and diffused over the whole joint. 

With respect to the particular causes of 
all such white-swellings as come within the 
class of rheumatic ones, little is known. 
External irritation, either by exposure to 
damp or cold, or by the application of vio- 
lence, is often concerned. in bringing on 
the disease; but very frequently no cause 
of this kind can be assigned for the com- 
plaint. As for scrophulous white-swellings, 
there can be no doubt that they are under 
the influence of a particular kind of con- 
stitution, termed a scrophulous or strumous 
habit. In this sort of temperament, every 
cause capable of exciting inflammation, or 
any morbid and irritable state of a large 
joint, may bring such disorder as may end 
in the severe disease of which we are now 
speaking. 

In a man of a sound constitution, an 
irritation of the kind alluded to might only 
induce common healthy inflammation of the 
affected. joint. 

In scrophulous habits, it also seems pro- 
bable that the irritation of a joint is much 
more easily produced than in the other con- 
stitutions ; and no one can doubt that, when 
once excited in scrophulous habits, it is 
much more dangerous and difficult of re- 
moval than in other patients. 

AYDATID. (Hydatis ; from vdwp, 
water.) 1. Avery singular animal, formed 
like a bladder, and distended with an aque- 
ous fluid. These animals are sometimes 
formed in the natural cavities of the body, 
as the abdomen and ventricles of the brain, 
but more frequently in the liver, kidney, and 
lungs, where they produce diseased actions 
of those viscera. Cullen arranges these 
affections in the class Locales, and order 
Tumores. If the vires nature medicatrices 
are not sufficient to effect a cure, the patient 
mostly falls a sacrifice to their ravages. 
Dr. Baillie gives the following interesting 
.account of the hydatids, as they are some- 
times found in the liver: —‘ There is no 
gland in the human body in which hydatids 
are so frequently found as the liver, except 
the kidneys, where they are still more com- 
mon, Tiysatds of the liver are usually 
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found ina cyst, which is frequently of con. 
siderable size, and is formed of very. firm 
materials, so as to give to the touch almost 
the feeling of cartilage. This cyst, when. 
cut into, is obviously laminated, and _ is, 
much thicker in one liver than another. In 
some livers it is not thicker than a shilling, 
and in others it is near a quarter of an inch 
in thickness. The lamine which compose 
it are formed of a white matter, and on the 
inside there is a lining of a pulpy substance, 
like the coagulable lymph. ‘The cavity of 
the cyst, I Dave seen, in. one instance, sub- 
divided by a partition of this pulpy sub- 
stance. In a cyst may be found one 
hydatid, or a greater number of them. 
They lie loose in the cavity, swimming in a 
fluid ; or some of them are attached to the 
side of the cyst. They consist of a round 
bag, which is composed of a white, semi- 
Opaque, pulpy matter, and contain a fluid 
capable of coagulation. Although the com- 
mon colour of hydatids be white, yet I have 
occasionally seen some of a light amber 
colour. ‘The bag of the hydatid consists of 
two lamina, and possesses a good deal of 
contractile power. In one hydatid this 
coat, or bag, is much thicker and more 
opaque than in another; and even in the 
same hydatid, ditlerent parts of it will often 
differ in thickness. On the inside of an 
hydatid, smaller ones are sometimes found, 
which are commonly not larger than the 
heads of pins, but sometimes they are even 
larger in their size than a gooseberry. 
These .are attached to the larger hydatid, 
either at scattered irregular distances, or 
so as to form small clusters; and they are 
also found floating loose in the liquor of 
the larger hydatids. |§ Hydatids of the liver 
are often found unconnected with each 
other; but sometimes they have been said 
to enclose each other in a series, like pill- 
b-xes. The most common situation of hy- 
datids of the liver is in its substance, and 
enclosed in a cyst; but they are occasion- 
ally attached to the outer surface of the 
liver, hanging from it, and occupying more 
or less of the general cavity of the abdo- 
men. ‘The origin and real nature of these 
hydatids are not fully ascertained; it is 
extremely probable, however, that they 
are a sort of imperfect animalcules. There 
is no doubt at all, that the hydatids in the 
livers of sheep are animalcules; they have 
been often seen to move when taken out 
of the liver and put into warm water; 
and they retain this power of motion for 
a good many hours after a sheep has been 
killed. The analogy is great between 
hydatids jn the liver of a sheep and those 
of the human subject. In both, they are 
contained in strong cysts, and in both they 
consist of the same white pulpy | matter. 
‘There is undoubtedly some difference be- 


_tween them in simplicity of organization ; 


the hydatid in the human liver being a 
Rr 
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simple uniform bag, and the hydatid in 
that of a sheep having a neck and mouth 
appendant to the bag. This difference 
need be no considerable objection to the 
opinion above stated. Life may be con- 
ceived to be attached to the most simple 
form of organization. In proof of this, 
hydatids have been found in the brains of 
sheep, resembling almost exactly those in 
the human liver, and which have been 
seen to move, and therefore are certainly 
known to be animalcules. The hydatids 
of the human liver, indeed have not, as 
far as I know, been found to move when 
taken out of the body and put into warm 
water ; were this to have happened, no 
uncertainty would remain. _It is not diffi- 
cult to see a good reason why there will 
hardly occur any proper opportunity of 
making this experiment. Hydatids are not 
.very often found in the liver, because it is not 
a very frequent disease there ; and the body 
is allowed to remain for so long a time 
after death before it is examined, that the 
hydatids must have lost their living prin- 
ciple, even if they were animalcules, and 
it appears even more difficult to account 
for their production, according to the common 
theory of generation, than for that of intesti- 
nalworms. We do not get rid of the diffi- 
culty by asserting, that the hydatids in the 
human liver are not living animals, because 
in sheep they are certainly such, where the 
difficulty of accounting for their produc- 
tion is precisely the same.”’ 

2. The name of a tumour, the contents of 
which is a water-like fluid. 


_ HYDERDS. (From véepos, ley-drops ; 
from vdwp, water.) An increased flow of 
urine. 


HY DRAGOGUE. (Hydragogus ; from 
bdwp, water, and ayw, to drive out.) Medi- 
cines are so termed which possess the pro- 
perty of increasing the secretions or excre- 
tions of the body so as to cause the re- 
moval of water from any of its cavities, such 
as cathartics, &c. 

HYDRARGYRATUS. Of or belong- 
ing to mercury. 

HYDRA’RGYRUM. (‘Tdpapyupos ; 
from vdwp, water, and apyvpos, silver: so 
named from its having a resemblance to fluid 
silver.) Hydrargyrus. The name in the 
‘London Pharmacopeeia, and other works, for 
mercury. See Mercury. 

HyprArGYRUM PRACIPITATUM ALBUM. 
‘White precipitated mercury. Calx hydrar- 
gyri alba. Take of oxymuriate of mercury, 
half a pound; muriate of ammonia, four 
ounces ; solution of subcarbonate of potassa, 
half a pint ; distilled water, four pints. First 
‘dissolve the muriate of ammonia, then the 
oxymuriate of mercury, in the distilled water, 
and add thereto the solution of subcarbonate 
of potassa. Wash the precipitated powder 
until it becomes tasteless; then ‘dry it. It 

ais only used externally, ‘in’ the form’ of oint- 
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ment, as an application in some cutaneous 
affections. 

Hyprarcyraum puriricatum. Purified 
mereury. <Argentum vivum purifieatum. 
Take of mercury, by weight, six pounds ; 
iron filings, a pound. Rub them together, 
and distil the mercury from an iron retort, 
by the application of heat to it. Purified 
quicksilver is sometimes administered in its 
metallic state, in doses of an ounce or more, 
in constipation of the bowels. 

Hyprareyrus aceratus. Mercurius 
acetatus ; Pilule Keyseri. By this prepar- 


‘ation of mercury, the celebrated Keyser ac- 


quired an immense fortune in curing the 
venereal disease. It is an acetate of 
mercury, and therefore termed hydrargyri 
acetas in the new chemical nomenclature. 
The dose-is from three to five grains. Not- 
withstanding the encomium given to it by 
some, it does not appear to be so efficacious 
as some other preparations of mercury. 

Hyprareyrum cum crera. Mercury 
with chalk. Mercwrius alkalizatus. Take 
of purified mercury, by weight, three ounces ; 
prepared chalk, five ounces. Rub them 
together, until the metallic globules dis- 
appear. This preparation is milder ‘than 
any other mercurial, except the suliphuret, 
and does not so easily act upon the bowels ; 
it is therefore used largely by many practi- 
tioners, and possesses alterative properties in 
cutaneous and venereal complaints, in ob- 
structions of the viscera, or of the prostate 
gland, given in the dose of Dss to 38s, two 
or three times a day. 

Hyprareyrus pHospHoratus. ‘This 
remedy has been observed to heal inveterate 
venereal ulcers in a very short time, nay, in 
the course of a very few days, particularly 
those about the pudenda. In venereal in- 
flammations of the eyes, chancres, rheuma- 
tisms, and chronic eruptions, it has proved 
of eminent service. Upon the whole, if used 
with necessary precaution, and in the hands 
of a judicious practitioner, it is a medicine 
mild and gentle in its operation. The cases 
in which it deserves the preference over other — 
mercurial preparations, are these: in an 
inveterate stage of syphilis, particularly in 
persons of torpid insensible fibres ; in cases of 
exostosis, as well as obstructions in the lym- 
phatic system; in chronic complaints of the 
skin. The following is the formula. RK. Hy- 
drargyri phosphorati, gr. iv. — Corticis 
cinnamomi in pulverem triti, gr. xiv. -Sae- 
chari purif. 38s. Misce. The whole to be 
divided into eight equal parts, ‘one of which 
is to be taken every morning and evening, 
unless salivation takes place, when it ought 
to be discontinued. Some patients,‘ how- 
ever, will bear from one to two grains’ of. 
the phosphate of quicksilver, without incon- 
venience. °° 

HyYpRARGYRUS ‘PRECIPITATUS CINEREUS. 
This preparation is an oxide of mercury, and 
nearly the same with the hydrargyri orydum 


‘ 
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cinereum of the London pharmacopeia. It 
is used as an alterative in cases of pains 
arising from an admixture of rheumatism 
with syphilis. It may be substituted for the 
hydrargyrus sulphuratus ruber, in fumigat- 
ing ozzna, and venereal ulcerated sore throat, 
on account. of its not yielding any BApPUE 
_offensive to the patient. 

Hyprarcyrus virrioLtatus. Turpethum 
minerale ; Mercurius emeticus flavus; Sul- 
phas hydrargyri. Formerly this medicine 
-was in more general use than in the present 
day. It is a very powerful and active alter- 
ative when, given in small doses. Tyvo 
grains act on the stomach so as to produce 
violent vomitings. It is recommended as an 
errhine in cases of amaurosis. In combination 
with antimony it acts powerfully on the skin. 

Hyprarayri NITRICO-oxypuM. Nitrico- 
oxydum hydrargyri; Hydrargyrus nitratus 
ruber ; Mercurius corrosivus ruber; Mercu- 
rius precipitatus corrosivus. Nitric oxide of 
mercury. Red precipitate. Take of puri- 
fied mercury, by weight, three pounds: of 
nitric acid, by weight, a pound and a half: 
of distilled water two pints. Mix in a glass 
vessel, and boil the mixture in a sand-bath, 
until the mercury be dissolved, the water 
also ‘evaporated, and a white mass remain. 
Rub this into powder, and put it into another 
shallow vessel, then apply a moderate heat, 
and raise the fire gradually, until red vapour 
shall cease to rise. This preparation is very 
extensively employed by surgeons as a stimu- 
lant and escharotic, but its extraordinary ac- 
tivity does not allow of its being given inter- 
nally. Finely Jevigated and mixed with 
- common cerates, it is an excellent applica- 
tion to indolent ulcers, especially those 
which remain after burns and scalds, and 
those in which the granulations are indolent 
and flabby. It is also an excellent caustic 
application to chancres. 

. HyprarGyri oxyDUM CINEREUM. Oxydum 
hydrargyri nigrum. The grey or black oxide of 
mercury. It has received several names ; 
L&thiops per se; Pulvis mercurialis cinereus ; 
Mercurius cinereus; Turpethum nigrum ; 
Mercurius precipitatus niger. Take of sub- 
muriate of mercury, an ounce ; limewater, a 
gallon. Boil the submuriate of mercury in 
the lime-water, constantly stirring, until a 
grey oxide of mercury is separated. Wash 
this with distilled water, and then dry it. 
The dose from. gr. ii. tox. There are four 
other preparations of this oxide in bigh esti- 
mation : 

-One made by rubbing mercury with mu- 
cilage of gum-arabic. Plenk, of Vienna, 
has written a treatise on the superior efficacy 
of this medicine. It is very troublesome to 
make ; and does not appear to possess more 
virtues than some other mercurial prepara- 
tions. Another made by triturating equal parts 
of sugar and mercury together. The third, 
composed of honey or liquorice and purified 
‘mercury, The fourth is the blue mokcugial 
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ointment. - All these - preparations possess 
anthelmintic, antisyphilitic, alterative, sia- 
lagogue, and deobstruent virtues, and are 


exhibited in the cure of worms, syphilis, 


amenorrhoea, diseases of the skin, gone 
diseases, obstructions of the viscera, &c. 


Hyprarcyri oxypuM NicruM. See Hy- 
drargyri oxydum cinereum. — 
HyprarGyri OXYDUM RUBRUM. Oxydum 


hydrargyri rubrum ; Hy ydrargyrus calcinatus. 
Red oxide of mercury. ‘fake of purified 
mercury by weight a pound. Pour the mer- 
cury into a glass mattrass, with a very narrow 
mouth and broad bottom. Apply a_ heat 
of 600° to this vessel, without stopping it, 
until the mercury has changed into red 
scales: then reduce these to a very fine 
powder. ‘The whole process may probably 
require an exposure of six weeks. This pre- 
paration of mercury is given with great ad- 
vantage in the cure of syphilis. Its action, 
however, is such, when given alone, on the 
bowels, as to require the addition of opium, 
which totally prevents it. It is also given in 
conjunction with opium and camphire, as a 
diaphoretic, in chronic pains and diseases of 
long continuance. It it is given as an alter- 
ative and diaphoretic from gr. ss. to il. every 
night, joined with camphor and opium, each 
gr. one-fourth or one-half. It is violently 
emetic and cathartic in the dose of gr. iv..to 
gr. Vv. 

HypRARGYRI OXYMURIAS. Ovymurias hy- 
drargyri ; Hydrargyrus muriatus. _ Oxymu- 
riate of mercury. Take of purified mercury 
by weight two pounds, sulphuric acid by 
weight thirty ounces, dried muriate of soda 
four pounds. Boil the mercury with the 
sulphuric acid in a glass vessel until the 
sulphate of mercury shall be left dry. Rub 
this, when it is cold, with the muriate of soda 
in an earthern-ware mortar; then sublime it 
in a glass cucurbit, increasing the heat gra- 
ually. An extremely acrid and violently 
poisonous preparation. 

Given internally in small doses properly 
diluted, and never in the form of pill, it 
possesses antisyphilitic and alterative virtues. 
Externally, applied in form of lotion, it faci- 
litates the healing of venereal sores, and 
cures the itch. In gargles for venereal 
ulcers in the throat, the oxmuriate of mer- 
cury gt. iii. or iv., barley decoction Ibj., ho- 
ney of roses %jj., proves very serviceable ; 
also in cases of tetters, from gr. v. to gr. x. 
in water tbj. ; and for films and ulcerations | 
of the cornea, gr. i. to water 3iv. 

Mr. Pearson remarks, that ‘* when the sub- 
limate is given to cure the primary symp- 
toms of syphilis, it will sometimes succeed ; 
more especially, when it produces a consider- 
able degree of soreness of the gums, and 
the common specific effects of mercury in 
the animal system. But it will often fail of 
removing even a recent chancre ; and where 
that symptom has vanished during the admi- 
nistration of corrosive sublimate, 1 have 
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known, says he, a three month’s course of 
that medicine fail of securing the patient from 
a constitutional affection. The result of my 
observation is, that simple mercury, calomel or 
calcingd mercury, are preparations more to be 
confided in for the cure of primary symptoms, 
than corrosive sublimate. The latter will often 
check the progress of secondary symptoms 
very conveniently, and I think it is peculiarly 
efficacious in relieving venereal pains, in 
healing ulcers of the throat, and in promot- 
ing the desquamation of eruptions. Yet even 
in these cases it never confers permanent 
benefit; for new symptoms will appear 
during the use of it; and on many occa- 
sions it will fail of affording the least advan- 
tage to the patient from first to last. I do, 
sometimes, indeed, employ this preparation 
in venereal cases; but it is either at the be- 
ginning of a mercurial course, to bring the 
constitution under the influence of mercury 
at an early period, or during a course of in- 
unction, with the intention of increasing the 
action of simple mercury. I sometimes 
also prescribe it after ‘the conclusion of a 
course of friction, to support the mercurial 
influence in the habit, in order to guard 
against the danger of a relapse. But on no 
occasion whatever do J think it safe to con- 
fide in this preparation singly and uncom- 
bined for the cure of any truly venereal 
symptoms. ”’ 

A solution of it is ordered in the pharma- 
copeeia, termed Liquor hydrargyri orymuria- 
tis. Solution of oxymuriate of mercury. 
Take of oxymuriate of mercury, eight 
grains ; distilled water, fifteen fluid ounces ; 
rectified spirit, a fluid ounce. Dissolve the 
oxymuriate of mercury in the water, and 
add the spirit. 

This solution is directed in order to faci- 
litate the administration of divisions of the 
grain of this active medicine. Half an 
ounce of it contains one-fourth of a grain 
of the salt. ‘The dose is from one drachm to 
half an ounce. 

HyprRarGyRI SUBMURIAS. 
hydrargyri. Submuriate of mercury. Ca- 
lomelas. Calomel. Take of oxymuriate 
of mercury, a pound; purified mercury, 
by weight nine ounces. Rub them 
together until the metallic globules dis- 
appear, then sublime; take out the sub- 
limed mass, and odd ihe it to powder, and 
sublime it in the same manner twice more 
successively. Lastly, bring it into the state 
of very fine powder by the same process 
which has been directed for the preparation 
of chalk. Submuriate, or mild muriate of 
mercury, is one of the most useful prepar- 
ations of mercury. As an anti-venereal it 
is given in the dose of a grain night and 
morning, its usual determination to the in- 

_testines being prevented, if necessary, by 
opium. It is the preparation which is per- 
. haps most usually given in the other diseases 
‘in which mercury is employed, as in affec- 


‘climates.. 


Submurias ~prevent inflammation ; 
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tions of the liver, or neighbouring organs, 
in cutaneous diseases, chronic rheumatism, 
tetanus, hydrophobia, hydrocephalus, and 
febrile affections, especially those of warn 
It is employed as a cathartic 
alone, in doses from y. to xii. grains, or to 
promote the operation of other purgatives. 
Its anthelmintic power is justly celebrated ; 
and it is perhaps superior to the other mer- 
curials in assisting the operation of diuretics 
in dropsy. From its specific gravity it 
ought always to be given in the form of a 
bolus or pill. 

‘HypRaRGYRI SULPHURETUM NIGRUM. 
Hydrargyrus cum sulphure. ZEthiop’s mi- 
neral. ‘Take of purified mercury, sublimed 
sulphur, each a pound, by weight. Rub 
them together, till the metallic globules dis- 
appear. Some suppose that the mercury is 
oxidized in this process, but that is not con- 
firmed by the best experiments. The mer- 
cury, by this admixture of the sulphur, is 
deprived of its salivating power, and may be 
administered with safety to all ages and 
constitutions, as an anthelmintic and alter- 
ative. 

HypRARGYRI SULPHURETUM RUBRUM. 
Red sulphuret of mercury. Hydrargyrus 
sulphuratus ruber ; Minium purum ; Minium 
Grecorum ; Magnes epilepsie ; Atzemafor ; ; 
Amnion ; bain Vitruvius calls it anthrax. 
A red mineral substance composed of 
mercury combined with: sulphur. It is 
either native or factitious. ‘The native is 
an ore of quicksilver moderately compact, 
and of an elegant striated red colour. It is 
found in the duchy of Deuxponts, in the 
Palatinate, in Spain, South America, &c? 
It is called native vermilion, and cinnabar 
in flowers. The factitious is thus prepared ; 
‘“‘ Take of purified mercury, by weight forty 
ounces; sublimed sulphur, eight ounces. 
Having melted the sulphur ‘over the fire, 
mix in the mercury, and as soon as the mass 
begins to swell, remove the vessel from the 
fire, and cover it with considerable force tu 
then rub the mass 
into powder, and sublime.” This prepar- 
ation is esteemed a mild mercurial alterative, 
and given to children in small doses. 
Hoffman greatly recommends it as a sedative 
and antispasmodic. Others deny that cin- 
nabar, taken internally, has any medicinal 
quality ; and their opinion is grounded on 
the insolubility of it in any menstruum. In 
surgery its chief and almost only use is in 
the administration of quicksilver by fumiga- 
tion. Thus employed it has proved ex- 
tremely serviceable in venereal cases. Ulcers 
and excrescences about the pudendum and 
anus in women, are particularly bene- 
fited by it; and in these cases it is most 
conveniently applied by placing a red hot 
heater at the bottom of a night stool-pan, 
and after sprinkling on it a few grains of the 
red sulphuret of quiksilver, placing the 
patient on the stool. To fumigate ulcers in 
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the threat, it is necessary to receive the 
fumes on the part affected, through the tube 
of a funnel. By enclosing the patient naked 
in a box, it has on some occasions been con- 
trived to fumigate the whole body at once, 
and in this way the specific powers of the 
quicksilver have been very rapidly excited. 

This mode of curing the lues venerea is 
spoken of as confirmed ; and the subject has 
of late years been revived in a treatise by 
Sabonette, and by trials made in Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital. 

Mr. Pearson, from his experiments on 
mercurial fumigation, concludes, that where 
checking the progress of the disease sud- 
denly is an object of great moment, and 
where the body is covered with ulcers or 
large and numerous eruptions, and in ge- 
neral to ulcers, fungi, and excrescences, the 
vapour of mercury is an application of great 
efficacy and utility ; but that it is apt to in- 
duce a ptyalism rapidly, and great conse- 
quent debility, and that for the purpose of 
securing the constitution against a relapse, 
as great a quantity of mercury must be in- 
troduced into the system, by inunction, as if 
no fumigation had been employed. 

HYDRATE.  Hydroxure. 
oxide. A compound of oxygen, in a de- 
finite proportion, with water. 

HYDKELZE’UM. (From videp, water, 
and eAmoyv, oil.) A mixture of oil and 
water. 

HYDRENTEROCE'LE. ( From viwp, 
water, ev/epov, an intestine, and «yAn, a tu- 
mour. ) A hydrocele, or dropsy of the 
_ Scrotum, attended with a rupture. 

HYDRIODATE. A salt consisting of 
the hydriodic acid, combined in a definite 
proportion with an oxide. 

HYDRIODIC ACID.  <dAcidum hy- 
_ driodicum. A gaseous acid in its insulated 
state. ‘ If four parts of iodine be mixed with 
one of phosphorus, in a small glass retort, 
applying a gentie heat, and adding a few 
drops of water from time to time, a gas 
comes over, which must be received in the 
mercurial bath. Its specific gravity is 4.4 ; 
100 cubic inches, therefore, weigh 134.2 grs. 
It is elastic and invisible, but has a smell 
somewhat similar to that of muriatic acid. 
Mercury after some time decomposes. it, 
seizing its iodine, and leaving its hydrogen, 
equal to one-half the original bulk, at liberty. 
Chlorine, on the other hand, unites to its 
hydrogen, and precipitates the iodine. From 
these experiments, it evidently consists of 
vapour of iodine and hydrogen, which com- 
bine in equal volumes, without change of 
their primitive bulk. Hydriodic acid is 
partly decomposed at a red-heat, and the 
decomposition is complete if it be mixed 
-with oxygen. Water is formed, and iodine 
separated. 

_ We can easily obtain an aqueous hydrio- 
dic acid very economically, by passing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas through a mixture 
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of water and iodine in a Woolfe’s bottle. 
On heating the liquid obtained, the excess 
of sulphur flies off, and leaves liquid hydrio- 
dic acid. At temperatures below 262°, it 
parts with its water ; and becomes of a den- 
sity=1.7. At 262° the acid distils over. 
When exposed to the air, it is speedily de- 
composed, and iodine is evolved. Concen- 
trated sulphuric and nitric acids also decom- 
pose it. When poured into a saline solution 
of lead, it throws down a fine orange preci- 
pitate. With solution of peroxide of mer- 
cury, it gives a red precipitate; and with 
that of silver, a white precipitate insoluble 
in ammonia. Hydriodic acid may also be 
formed, by passing hydrogen over iodine at 
an elevated temperature, 

The compounds of hydriodic acid with the 
salifiable bases may be easily formed, either 
by direct combination, or by acting on the 
basis in water, with iodine. The latter 
mode is most economical. Upon a deter- 
minate quantity of iodine, pour solution of 
potassa or soda, till the liquid ceases to be 
coloured. Evaporate to dryness, and digest 
the dry salt in alkohol of the specific gravity 
0.810, or 0.820. As the iodate is not 
soluble in this liquid, while the hydriodate 
is very soluble, the two salts easily separate 
from each other. After having washed the 
iodate two or three times with alkohol, 
dissolve it in water, and neutralize it with 
acetic acid, Evaporate to. dryness, and 
digest the dry salt in alcohol, to remove the 
acetate. After two or three washings, the - 
iodate is pure. As for the alkohol contain- 
ing the hydriodate, distil it off, and then 
complete the neutralization of the potassa, 
by means of a little hydriodic acid separately 
obtained. Sulphurous and muriatic acids, 
as well as sulphuretted hydrogen, produce 
no change on the hydriodates, at the usual 
temperature of the air. 

Chlorine, nitric acid, and concentrated 
sulphuric, instantly decompose them, and 
separate the iodine. 

With solution of silver, they give a white 
precipitate insoluble in ammonia; with the 
pernitrate of mercury, a, greenish-yellow 
precipitate ; with corrosive sublimate, a pre- 
cipitate of a fine orange-red, very soluble in 
an excess of hydriodate ; and with nitrate of 
lead, a precipitate of an orange-yellow colour, 
They dissolve iodine, and acquire a deep 
reddish brown colour. 

Hydriodate of potassa, or in the dry state, 
todide of potassium, yields erystals like sea- 
salt, which melt and sublime at a red-heat. 
This salt is not changed by being heated in 
contact with air. 100 parts of water at 64°, 
dissolve 143 of it. It consists of 15.5 io- 
dine, and 5 potassium. . 

Hydriodate of soda, called in the dry state 
iodide of sodium, may be obtained in pretty 
large flat rhomboidal prisms. It consists, 
when dry, of 15.5 iodine + 3 sodium. 
 EHydriodate of barytes crystallises in fine 
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prisms, similar to muriate of strontites. In 
its dry state, it consists of 15.5 Sah + 
8,75 barium. 

The hydriodates of lime and strontites are 
very soluble; and the first exceedingly 
deliquescent. 

Hydriodate of ammonia results from the 
combination of equal volumes of ammo- 
niacal and hydriodic gases; though it is 

“usually prepared by saturating the liquid 
acid with ammonia. It is nearly as volatile 
as sal ammoniac ; but it is more soluble and 
more deliquescent. It crystallises in cubes. 

Hydriodate of magnesia is formed by unit- 
ing its constituents together ; it is deliques- 
cent, and crystallises with difficulty. — It is 
decomposed by a strong heat. 

Hydriodate of xine is easily obtained, by 
putting iodine into water with an excess of 
zinc, and favouring their action by heat. 
When dried it becomes an iodide. 

All the hydriodates have the property of 
‘dissolving abundance of iodine; and thence 
they acquire a deep reddish-brown colour. 
They part with it on boiling, or when ex- 
posed to the air after being dried.” 

HYDRO-CHLORIC ACID. Muri- 
atic acid ; a compound of chlorine and hy- 


drogen. See Muriatic acid. 
HYDRO-CYANIC ACID. See 
Prussic acid. 
HYDRO-FLUORIC ACID, <4ci- 


dum hydrofluoricum. This is procured by 
distilling, in lead or silver, a mixture of one 
part of the purest fluor spar, in fine powder, 
with two of sulphuric acid. The heat re- 


quired is not considerable ; sulphate of lime 


remains in the retort, and a highly acrid and 
eorrosive liquid passes over, which requires 
the assistance of ice for its condensation. 

HYDRO-SULPHURIC ACID. The 
aqueous solution of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
is so called by Gay Lussac. 

HYDRO-SULPHUROUS ACID. 
When three volumes of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas and two of sulphurous acid gas, both 
dry, are mixed together over mercury,they are 
condensed into a solid orange yellow body, 
which Dr. Thompson calls hydro-sulphurous 
acid. 


HYDRO’A. (From viwp, water.) A 
watery pustule. 
HYDROCARBONATE. See Car- 


buretted hydrogen gas. 
HYDROCA/RDIA.(From viwp, water, 
and Kapd.a, the heart.) Hydrocordis. Hy- 
drops pericardii. Dropsy of the heart. 
Dropsy of the pericardium. A collection 


of fluid in the pericardium, which may be. 


either coagulable lymph, serum, or a 
puriform fluid. It produces symptoms 
similar to those of bydrothorax, with violent 
‘palpitation of the heart, and mostly an inter~ 
mittent pulse. It is incurable. — 
HYDROCE’LE., (From véwp, water, 
and xyAn, a tumour.) The term hydrocele, 
used in a literal sense, means any tunrour 
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produced by water; but surgeons have al- 
ways confined it to those which possess 
either the membranes of the scrotum, or the 
coats of the testicle and its vessels. The 
first of these, viz. that which has its seat in 
the membranes of the scrotum, anasarca 
integumentorum, is common to the whole 
bag, and to all the cellular substance which 
loosely envelopes both the testes. It is, 
strictly speaking, only a symptom of a 
disease, in which the whole habit is most 
frequently more or less concerned, and very 
seldom affects the part only. The latter, 
or that which occupies the coats immediately 
investing the testicle and its vessels, hydro- 
cele tunicze vaginalis, is absolutely local, 
very seldom affects the common membrane 
of the scrotum, generally attacks one side 
only; and is frequently found in persons who 
are perfectly free from all other complaints. 

The anasarca integumentorum retains the 
impression of the finger. The vaginal hy- 
drocele has an undulating feel. 

The hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis tes- 
tis is a morbid ac¢umulation of the water 
separated on the internal surface of the tu- 
nica vaginalis, to moisten or lubricate the 
testicle. 

From. its first appearance, it séldont dis- 
appears or diminishes, but, generally con— 
tinues to increase, sometimes rapidly, at 
others more slowly. In some it grows to 
a painful degree of distension in a few 
months: in others, it continues many years 
with little disturbance. As it enlarges, it 
becomes more tense, and is sometimes 
transparent ; so that if a candle is held on 
the opposite side, a degree of light is per- 
ceived through the whole tumour ; but the 
only certain distinction is the fluctuation, 
which is not found when the disease is a her- 
nia of the omentum,or intestines, or an inflain- 


matory or a scivrhous tumour of the testicle. 


Hyprocete cysrata. Encysted hydro- 
cele of the spermatic cord resembles the 
common hydrocele; but the tumour does 
not extend to the testicle, which may be 
felt below or behind it, while, in the hydro- 
cele of the vaginal coat, when large, the 
testicle cannot be discovered.’ In this dis- 
ease also, the penis is not buried in the 
tumour. Sometimes the fluid is contained 
in two distinct cells; and this is discovered 
by little contractions in it. It is distin- 
guished from the anasarcous hydrocele by 
a sensible fluctuation, and the want of the 
inelastic pitting; from hernia, by its be- 
ginning below, from its not receding in an 
horizontal position, and not enlarging by 
coughing and sneezing, 

HyproceLE FUNICULI SPERMATICI, or 
hydrocele of the spermatic cord. Anasar- 
cous hydrocele of the spermatic cord some- 
times accompanies ascites, and, at other times, 
it is found to be confined to the cellular 
substance, in or about the spermatic cord. 
The*causes of this disease. may be obstruc- 
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tions in the lymphatiés, leading from the 
part, in consequence of scirrhous affections 
of the abdominal viscera, or the pressure of 
a truss applied for the cure of hernia. 

When the affection is connected with 
anasarca in other parts, it is ‘then so evi« 
dent as to require no particular description, 
When it is local, itis attended with a ‘co- 
Jourless tumour in the course of the sper- 
matic cord, soft and inelastic to the touch, 
and unaccompanied with fluctuation. In 
an erect position of the body it is of an 
oblong figure; but when the body is re- 
cumbent, it is flatter, and somewhat round. 
Generally it is no longer than the part of 
the cord which lies in the groin; though 
sometimes it extends as far as the testicle, 
and even stretches the scrotum to an un- 
common size. By pressure a great part 
of the swelling can always be made to re- 
cede into the abdomen. It instantly, how- 
ever, returns to its former situation, on the 
pressure being withdrawn. 

HyproceLE PERITON ZI. 
dropsy of the belly. 

Hyprocetx srinauis. A watery swelling 
on the vertebree. 

HYDROCE’PHALUS. (From vdwp, 
water, and kepadyn, the head.) Hydroce- 
phalum ; Hydrencephalus. 
brain. Dropsy of the head. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen, in the class Ca- 
chevia, and order Intumescentia. It is distin- 
guished by authors into external and internal : 

1. Hydrocephalus externus, is a collection 
of water between the membranes of the brain. 

2. Hydrocephalus internus, is when a fluid 
is collected in the ventricles of the brain, 
producing dilatation of the pupils, apoplexy, 
&c. See Apopleria. It is sometimes of a 
chronic nature, when the water has been 
known to increase-to an enormous quantity, 
effecting a diastasis of the bones of the head, 
and an absorption of the brain. 

Pain in the head, particularly across the 
brow, stupor, dilatation of the pupils, nau- 
sea, vomiting, preternatural slowness of the 
pulse, and convulsions, are the pathognomic 
symptoms of this disease, which have been 
laid down by the generality of writers. 

Hydrocephalus is almost peculiar to chil- 
dren, being rarely known to extend beyond 
the age of twelve or fourteen; and it seems 
more frequently to arise in those of a scro- 
phulous and ricketty habit than in others. 
It is an affection which has been observed to 
pervade families, affecting all or the greater 
part of the children at a certain period of 
their life; which seems to show that, in 
many cases, it depends more on the general 


The common 


habit, than on any local affection, or acci- 


dental cause. 
The disease has generally been. supposed 
_to arise in consequence either of injuries 
done to. the brain itself, by blows, falls, &c, 
from scirrhous tumours or excrescences 
within the skull, from original laxity or 


Dropsy of the - 
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weakness in the brain, or from: general debil.. 
ity and an impoverished state of the blood. 

With respect to its proximate cause, very 
opposite opinions are still entertained by 
medical writers, which, in conjunction with 
the equivocal nature of its symptoms, prove 
a source of considerable embarrassment to. 
the young practitioner. Some believe it to 
be inflammatory, and bleed largely. 

Dr. Withering observes, that in a great 
many cases, if not in all, congestion, or 
slight inflammation, are the precursors to 
the aqueous accumulation. 

Dr. Rush thinks that, instead of its being 
considered an idiopathic dropsy, it should 
be considered only as an effect of a primary 
inflammation or congestion of blood in the 
brain. It appears, says he, that the discase,, 
in its first stage, is the effect of causes which 
produce a less degree of that inflammation, 
which constitutes phrenitis; and that its, 
second stage is a less degree of that. effusion 
which produces serous apoplexy in adults. 
The former partakes of the nature of the 
chronic inflammation of Dr. Cullen, and. 
the asthenic inflammation of Dr. Brown. — 
There are others again who view the subject 
in a very different light. Dr. Darwin sup- 
poses inactivity, or torpor of the absorbent 
vessels of the brain, to be the cause of hydro- 
cephalus internus ; but he confesses in ano- 
ther part of his work, that the torpor of the - 
absorbent vessels may often exist as a se- 
condary effect. 

Dr. Whytt, who has published an inge- 
nious treatise on the disease, observes, the 
immediate cause of every kind of dropsy is 
the same; viz. such a state of the parts as 
makes the exhalent arteries throw out a 
greater quantity of fluids than the absorbents, 
can take up. From what he afterwards 
mentions, he evidently considers this state as, 
consisting in debility. 

As many cases. are accompanied with an 
increased or inflammatory action of the ves- 
sels of the brain, and others again are ob- 
served to prevail along with general ana- 
sarca, it seems rational to allow that hydro- 
cephalus is, in some instances, the conse- 
quence of congestion, or slight inflamma- 
tion in the brain; and that, in others, it. 
arises, either from general debility or topical 
laxity. In admitting these as incontrovert- 
ible facts, Dr. Thomas is, at the same time, . 
induced to suppose that the cases of it oc- 
curring from mere debility are by no means | 
frequent. 

The great analogy subsisting between. the 
symptoms which are characteristic of inflam- 
mation, and those which form. the first stage 
of the acute species of hydrocephalus, (for 
the disease, as already. ebserved, has been . 
divided into the chronic and acute by some. 
writers,) together with the good effects of- 
ten. consequent on. blood-letting, and the 


- inflammatory appearance which the blood 


frequently exhibits, seem to point:out strong - 
Rrt 
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proof of the disease being, in most instances, 
an active inflammation, and that it rarely oc- 
curs from mere debility, as a primary cause. 

» The progress of the disorder has, by some, 
bean divided into three stages. 

‘When it is accompanied by an increased 
or inflammatery action of the brain, as not 
uncommonly happens, its first stage is marked 
with many of the symptoms of pyrexia, 
such as languor, inactivity, loss of appetite, 
nausea, vomiting, parched tongue, hot, dry 
skin, flushing of the face, head ache, throb- 
bing of the temporal arteries, and quickened 
pulse; which symptoms always suffer an 
exacerbation in the evening but towards 
morning become milder. 

‘When it is unaccompanied by any inflam- 
matory action of the brain, many of these 
appearances are not to be observed. In 
these cases, it is marked by a dejection of 
countenance, loss of appetite, pains over the 
eyes, soreness of the integuments of the 
cranium to the touch, propensity to the bed, 
aversion to being moved, nausea, and costive- 
ness. ‘Fhe disease, at length, makes a re- 
markable transition, which denotes the 
commencement of its second stage. The 
child screams out, without being able to as- 
sign any cause; its sleep is much disturbed; 
there is a considerable dilatation of the pu- 
pils of the eyes, without any contraction on 
their being exposed to light; lethargic tor- 
por, with strabismus, or perhaps double 
vision ensues, and the pulse becomes slow 
and unequal. 

In the third stage, the pulse returns again 
to the febrile state, becoming uncommonly 
quick and variable; and coma, with con- 
vulsions, ensue. When the accumulation of 
water is very great, and the child young, 
the sutures recede a considerable way from 
each other, and the head, towards the end, 
becomes much enlarged. 

When recoveries have actually taken 
place in hydrocephalus, we ought probably 
to attribute more to the efforts of nature 
than to the interference of art. It is always 
to be regarded as of difficult cure. 

~ An accumulation of water in the ven- 
tricles of the brain, is one of the most 
common appearances to be observed on dis- 
section. In different cases, this is accumu- 
lated in greater or less quantities. It some- 
times amounts only to a few ounces, and 
occasionally to some pints. When the 
quantity of water is considerable, the fornix 
is raised at its anterior extremity, in conse~- 
quence of its accumulation, and an imme- 


diate opening of communication is thereby 


formed between the lateral ventricles. The 


- water is of a purer colour and more limpid 


than what is found in the dropsy of the 
thorax, or abdomen. It appears, however, 
to be’ generally of the same nature with the 
water that is‘ accumulated in these cavities. 
In‘ some instances, the water in hydrocepha- 
his, ‘contains a véery'smal] proportion of! co- 
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agulable matter, and ‘in others it is ae 
free from it. 

When the water is accumulated to: a very 
large quantity in the ventricles, the substance 
of the brain appears to be a sort of pulpy 
bag, containing a fluid. The skull, upon 
such occasions, is very much enlarged in 
size, and altered in its shape ; and it appears 
exceedingly large in proportion to the face. 
On removing the scalp, the bones are found 
to be very thin, and there are frequently 
broad spots of membrane in the bone. 
‘These appearances are, however, only to be 
observed where the disease has_been of some 
years’ continuance. 

In some cases, where the quantity of water 
collected is not great, the substance of the 
brain has appeared to be indurated, and in 
others softened. At times, the organ has 
been found gorged with blood ; collections 
also of a viscid tenacious matter have been 
discovered in cysts, upon its external sur- 
face, and tumours have been found attached 
to its substance. 

The treatment must be prompt and active 
to give a tolerable chance of success, The 
general indications are, in the first stage, to 
lessen the inflammatory action, afterwards 
to promote absorption. Should the patient 
be about the age of puberty, of a plethoric 
habit, and the symptoms run high at the be- 
ginning, it. will. be proper to take some 
blood, especially from the temporal artery, 
or the jugular vein ; but, if younger, or the 
disease more advanced, a sufficient quantity 
may be withdrawn by leeches, applied to the 
temples, or in the direction of the sutures, 
The bowels must then be thoroughly evacu- 
ated by some active cathartic, as they are 
usually very torpid, calomel with seammony, 
or jalap, for example; and, in the progress 
of the complaint, this function must be kept 
up with some degree of activity. For. this 
purpose, calomel may be given in divided 
doses, or some other mercurial preparation, 
which may not run off teo rapidly, producing 
mere watery stools, but regularly clear out 
the bowels, as well as the liver, and promote 
the other secretions. Besides, mercury is the 
most powerful remedy in rousing the absor- 
bents, and some of the most remarkable 
cures of this disease, even at an advanced 
period, have been effected by it: whence it 
would be advisable, where the disease was 
proceeding rapidly, and particularly if the 
bowels were irritable, to use mercurial fric- 
tions, that the system might be sooner af- 
fected. Another very important step, after 
clearing the’ bowels, is to apply some evapo- 
rating lotion assiduously to the scalp, previ- 
ously shaved ; and the antiphlogistic regimen 
should be steadily observed. Diaphoreties 
will generally be proper, assisted by the 
warm bath; ‘and diuretics on some occa- 
sions may be useful ; but digitalis, which 
has been’ recommended on this ground, 
seems more likely to avail by lessening arte- 
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rial action. Blisters may be applied to the 
temples, behind the ears, or to the nape of 
the neck, each perhaps successively: and 
dressed with savine cerate occasionally, to 
inerease the discharge, and irritation exter- 
nally: issues appear not so likely to prove 
beneficial. -Errhines may farther contri- 
bute to obviate internal effusion. Electri- 
city has been proposed to rouse the absorbents 
in the second stage; but its efficacy, and 
even propriety, is very doubtful. Should 
the progress of the complaint be fortunately 
arrested, the strength must be established by 
a nutritious diet, and tonic medicines; 
taking care to keep the bowels in good 
order, and the head cool ; an issue, under these 
circumstances, may be a very useful remedy. 

Hyproceruatus acutus. See Hydroce- 
pralus. 

HyprocerHatus ExtTernus. Water be- 
tween the brain and its membranes. 


HyprocerHatus INTERNUS. Water in 
the ventricles of the brain. 
HYDROCO'TYLE. (From viwp, wa- 


ter, and xolvAy, the cotula.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

2.The name, in some pharmacopeias, for 
the common marsh or water cotula, or penny- 
wort, which is said to possess acrid qualities. 


Hyprocy’stis. (From vdwp, water, and 
Kusis, a vesicle.) An encysted dropsy. 
HYDROGEN. (Hydrogenium ; from 


vdwp, water, and ‘ywoua, to become, or 
vyevvaw, to produce, because with oxygen it 
produces water.) Base of inflammable a.r. 
Hydrogen is a substance not perceptible 
to our sensations in a separate state; but 
its existence is not at all the less certain. 
Though we cannot exhibit it experimentally 
uncombined, we can pursue it while it passes 
out of one combination into another ; we 
cannot, indeed, arrest it on its passage, but 
we never fail to discover it, at least if we use 
the proper chemical means, when it presents 
itself to our notice in a new compound. 
Hydrogen, as its name expresses, 1s one 
of the constituent elements of water, from 
which it can alone be procured. Its exist- 
ence was unknown till lately. It is plenti- 
fully distributed in nature, and acts a very 
considerable part in the processes of the 
animal and vegetable economy. It is one of 
the ingredients in the varieties of bitumen, 
oils, fat, ardent spirit, ether, and, in fact, all 
the proximate, component parts of animal 
and vegetable bodies. It forms a consti- 
tuent part of all animal and vegetable acids. 
It is one of the constituents of ammonia and 
of various other compound gases. 
It possesses so great'an affinity for ca- 
loric; that it can’ only exist separately in the 


state of gas ; it is consequently impossible to . 


procure it in the concrete or liquid state, in- 
dependent of combination. . 
» Solid hydrogen, therefore, united to calo- 
ric.and light, forms HYDROGEN GAs. . 
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Propertics of Hydrogen Gass 

This gas, which was formerly called in- 
flammable air, was discovered by Caven- 
dish, in the year 1768, or rather he first 
obtained it in a state of purity, and ascer- 
tained its more important properties, though 
it had been noticed long before. The fa-= 
mous philosophical candle attests the anti- 
quity of this discovery. 

Hydrogen gas, like oxygen gas, is a tri- 
ple compound, consisting of the ponderable 
base of hydrogen, caloric, and light. It 
possesses all the mechanical properties of 
atmospheric air. It is the lightest substance 
whose weight we are able to estimate: when 
in its purest state, and free from moisture, it 
is about fourteen times lighter than atmos- 
phericair. It is not fitted for respiration ; 
animals when obliged to breathe in it, die 
almost instantaneously. It is decomposed 
by living vegetables, and its basis becomes 
one of the constituents of oil, resin, &c. 
It is inflammable, and burns rapidly when 
kindled, in contacl with atmospheric air or 
oxygen. gas, by means of the electric spark, 
or by an inflamed body; and burns, when 
pure, with a yellowish lambent flame; but 
all burning substances are immediately ex- 
tinguished when immersed in it. It is, 
therefore, incapable of supporting combus- 
tion. Itis not injurious to growing vege- 
tables. It is unabsorbable by most sub- 
stances: water absorbs it very sparingly. 
It is capable of dissolving carbon, sulphur, 
phosphorus, arsenic, and many other bodivs, 
When its basis combines with that of oxygen 
gas, water is formed ; with nitrogen it forms 
ammonia, It does not act on earthy sub- 
stances. 

Method of obtaining Hydrogen Gas.—A 
ready method of obtaining hydrogen gas 
consists in subjecting water to the action of 
a substance which is capable of decomposing 
this fluid. 

1, For this purpose, let sulphuric acid, 
previously diluted with four or five times its 
weight of water, be poured on iron filings, 
or bits of zinc, in a small retort, or gas-bot- 
tle, called a pneumatic flask, or proof; as 
soon as the diluted acid comes in contact 
with the metal, a violent effervescence takes 
place, and hydrogen gas escapes without ex- 
ternal heat being applied. It may be col- 
lected in the usual manner over water, 
taking care to let a certain portion escape on 
account of the atmospheric air contained 
in the disengaging vessels. 

The production of bydrogen gas in the 
above way is owing to the decomposition of 
water. The iron, or zinc, when in contact 
with this fluid, in conjunction with sulphuric 
acid, has a greater affinity to oxygen than 
the hydrogen has; the oxygen, therefore, 
unites to it, and forms an oxide of that 
metal which is instantly attacked and. dis- 
solved: by the acid; the other’ constituent 
part-of the water, the hydrogen, is set: free, 
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which, by uniting with caloric, assumes the 
form of hydrogen gas. The oxygen is, 
therefore, the bond of union between the 
metal and the acid. . 

The hissing noise, or effervescence, ob- 
’ servable during the process, is owing to the 
rapid motion excited in the mixture by 
means of the great number of air-bubbles 
quickly disengaged and breaking at the sur- 
face of the fluid. 

We see, also, in this case, that two sub- 
stances exert an attraction, and are even 
capable of decomposing jointly a third, 
which neither of them is able to do singly ; 
viz. if we present sulphuric acid alone, or 
iron or zinc alone, to water, they cannot de- 
tach the oxygen from the hydrogen of that 
fluid; but, if both are applied, a decompo- 
sition is instantly effected. This experi- 
ment, therefore, proves that the agency of 
chemical affinity between two or more 
bodies may lie dormant, until it is called 
into action by the interposition of another 
body, which frequently exerts no energy 
upon any of them in a separate state. In- 
stances of this kind were formerly called 
predisposing affinities. 

2. Iron, in a red heat, has also the pro- 
perty of decomposing water, by dislodging 
the oxygen from its combination with hy- 
drogen, in the fellowing manner : — 

Let a gun-barrel, having its touch-hole 
screwed up, pass through a furnace, or large 
crucible perforated for that purpose, taking 
care to incline the barrel at the narrowest 
part; adjust to its upper extremity a retort 
charged with water, and let the other extre- 
mity terminate in a tube introduced under a 
receiver in the pneumatic trough. When 
the apparatus is thus disposed, and well 
luted, bring the gun-barrel to a red heat, 
and, when thoroughly red-hot, make the 
water in the retort boil; the vapour, when 
passing through the red-hot tube, will yield 
hydrogen gas abundantly. In this experi- 
ment, the oxygen of the water combines with 
the iron at a red heat, so as to convert it into 
an oxide, and the caloric applied combines 
with the hydrogen of the water, and forms 
hydrogen gas. It is, therefore, the result of 
a double affinity, that of the oxygen of the 
water for the metal, and that of its hydrogen 
for caloric. 

The more caloric is employed in the ex- 
periment of decomposing water by means of 
iron, &c. the sooner is the water decomposed. 

Hydrogen gas combined with carbon, is 
frequently found in great abundance in 
mines and coal-pits, where it is sometimes 
generated suddenly, and becomes mixed 
with the atmospheric air of these subterrane- 
ous cavities. Ifa lighted candle be brought 
in, this mixture often explodes, and pro- 
duces the most dreadful. effects. It is 
called, by miners, fire damp. It generally 
forms a cloud in the upper part of the mine, 
on account of its levity, hut.does.not mix 
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there with atmospheric air, unless some agi~ 
tation takes place. The miners frequently 
set fire to it with a candle, lying at the same 
time flat on their faces to eseape the violence 
of the shock. An easier and more: safe 
method of clearing the mine, is by leading a 
long tube through the shaft of it, to the ash- 
pit of a furnace; by this means the gas will 
be conducted to feed the fire. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has invented a valu- 
able instrument, called a safety lamp, which 
will enable the miners to convey a light into 
such impure air without risk. This is 
founded on the important discovery, made 
by him, that flame is incapable of passing 
through minute apertures in a metallic. 
substance, which yet are pervious to air :. 
the reason of which appears to be, that the 
ignited gas, or vapour, is so much cooled 
by the metal in its passage, as to cease being 
luminous. 

Hydrogen gas, in whatever manner pro- 
duced, always originates from water, either. 
in consequence of a preceding decomposi- 
tion, by which it had been combined in the - 
state of solid or fixed hydrogen, with one 
of the substances employed, or from a de= 
composition of water actually taking place 
during the experiment. 

There are instances recorded of a vapour 
issuing from the stomach of dead persons, 
which took fire on the approach of a can- 
dle. We even find accounts, in. several 
works, of the combustion of living human 
beings, which appeared to be spontaneous. 
Dr. Swediaur has related some instances of. 
porters at Warsaw, who having drank 
abundantly of spirit, fell down in the street, © 
with the smoke issuing out of their mouths ; 
and people came to their assistance, saying 
they would take fire; to prevent which, 
they made them drink a great quantity of 
milk, or used a more singular expe- 
dient, by causing them to swallow the urine ~ 
of the bystanders, immediately on its evacu- 
ation. 

However difficult it may be to give cre- 
dit to such narratives, it is equally difficult 
to reject them entirely, without refusing to 
admit the numerous testimonies of men, 
who were, for the most part, worthy of cre- 
dit. Citizen Lair has collected all the cir- 
cumstances of this nature which he found 
dispersed in different books, and has re- 
jected those which did not appear to be sup- 
ported by respectable testimony, to which he 
has added some others related by persons 
still living. These narratives are nine in 
number ; they were communicated to the 
Philomathic Society, at Paris, and inserted. 
in the bulletin, Thermidor, An. 5, No. 29. 
The cause of this phenomenon has been 


attributed to a development of hydrogen 


gas taking place in the stomachs of these 
individuals. . 

Lair believes. that the bodies of these | 
people were not burned perfectly spon- 
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taneously, but it appeared to be owing to 
some very slight external cause, such as the 
fire of a candle, taper, or pipe. 

Hyprocen GAs, SELENIURETTED. ‘This gas 
is colourless. It reddens litmus. Its density 
has not been determined by experiment. Its 
smell resembles, at first, that of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas ; but the sensation soon changes, 
and another succeeds, which is at once 
pungent, astringent, and painful. The 
eyes become almost instantly red and in- 
flamed, and the sense of smelling entirely 
disappears. A bubble of the size of a little 
pea is sufficient to produce these effects. Of 
all the bodies derived from the inorganic 
kingdom, seleniuretted hydrogen is that 
which exercises the strongest action on the 
animal economy. Water dissolves this gas ; 
but in what proportions is not known. This 
solution disturbs almost all the metallic so- 
lutions, producing black or brown precipi- 
tates, ‘which assume, on rubbing with polished 
hematites, a metallic lustre. Zinc, man- 
ganese, and cerium, form exceptions. ‘They 
yield flesh-coloured precipitates, which ap- 
pear to be hydro-seleniurets of the oxides, 
whilst the others, for the most part, are 
merely metallic seleniurets. 

Hyprocen, sutpaurerrep. Sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen gas possesses the proper- 
ties of an acid; for when absorbed by 
water, its solution reddens vegetable blues ; 
it combines also with alkalies, earths, and 
with several metallic oxides. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen combined with any base, forms a 
hydro-sulphuret, which may be also called 
an hepatule, to distinguish it from an hepar, 
which is the union of sulphur singly with a 
base. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas possesses 
an extremely offensive odour, resembling that 
of putrid eggs. It kills animals, and extin- 
guishes burning bodies. When in contact 
with oxygen gas, or atmospheric air, it is 
inflammable. Mingled with nitrous gas, it 
burns with a yellowish green flame. It is 
decomposed by ammonia, by oxy-muriatic 
acid gas, and by sulphurous acid gas. 
It has a strong action on the greater num- 
ber of metallic oxides. Its specific gravity 
is about 1.18 when. pure. It is com- 
posed, according to Thomson, of sixteen 
parts of sulphur, and one of hydrogen. It 
has the property of dissolving a small quan- 
tity of phosphorus. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen gas may be obtain- 
ed in several ways :— 

1. Take dry sulphuret of potassa, put it 
into a tubulated retort, lodged in a sand- 
bath, or supported over a lamp; direct the 
neck of the retort under a receiver placed 
in the pneumatic trough; then pour gra- 
dually upon the sulphuret diluted sulphu- 
ric, or muriatic acid ; a violent effervescence 
will take place, and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas will be liberated. When no more 


gas is produced spontaneously, urge the 


mixture with heat, by degrees, till it 
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boils, and gas will again. be liberated 
abundantly. ' 

The water made use of for receiving 
it, should‘ be heated to about 80° or 90°; 
at this temperature it dissolves little "of 
the gas: whereas, if cold water be made 
use of, a much greater quantity of it is ab- 
sorbed. 

Explanation. — Though sulphur makes 
no alteration on water, which proves that’ 
sulphur has less attraction for oxygen than 
hydrogen has, yet if sulphur be united to 
an alkali, this combination decomposes wa- 
ter whenever it comes in contact with it, 
though the alkali itself has no attraction: 
either for oxygen or hydrogen. 

The formation of this gas explains this 
truth. On adding the sulphuret of potassa 
to the water, this fluid becomes decomposed, 
part of the sulphur robs it of its oxygen ; 
and fornis with it sulphuric acid; this gene~ 
rated acid unites to part of the alkali, and 
forms sulphate of potassa. The liberated 
hydrogen dissolves another part of the sul- 
phur, and forms with it sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, the basis of this gas, which is retained 
by the separated portion of the alkali. The 
sulphuric or muriatic acid added now extri- 
cates it from the alkali, and makes it fly off 
in the form of gas. 

Diluted muriatic acid seems best adapted. 
for the production of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas from alkaline sulphurets. If nitric acid . 
be made use of it must be much diluted. 
Sulphuric acid yields little gas, unless as- 
sisted by heat. When the proportion of 
sulphur in the sulphuret exceeds that of the 
alkali, the dense sulphuric acid poured 
upon it emits sulphurous acid gas. All 
the rest of the acids may be made use of 
for decomposing the sulphurets. 

2. When iron and sulphur are united to- 
gether, they afford a large quantity of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, on submitting them 
to the action of heat, in contact with diluted. 
muriatic acid. \ 

Melt together, in a crucible, equal parts 
of iron filings and,sulphur ; the product is 
a black brittle mass, called sulphuret of 
iron. Reduce this to powder, and put it, 
with a little water, into a tubulated -re- 
tort; add diluted muriatic acid, and apply 
a gentle heat, till no more gas is disen- 
gaged. The philosophy of this experi- 
ment is analogous to the former. Part 
of the oxygen of the water unites to part 
of the sulphur, and forms sulphuric acid ; 
another part oxydizes the iron, which, dis- 
solved by the acid, forms sulphate of iron: 
the hydrogen of the water unites to another 
part of the sulphur, and forms sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which becomes gaseous by the 
addition of caloric. 

3. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas may also 
be obtained by heating an alkaline sulphu- 
ret, with the addition of water, without the 
aid of an acid. In this case, the water 
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is also decomposed; its hydrogen unites 
with part of the sulphur, and forms sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; the oxygen of the wa- 
ter unites with another part of the sulphur, 
and produces sulphuric acid, which joins to 
the alkali and forms a sulphate. Me sul- 
phuretted hydrogen becomes disengaged by 
heat in the gaseous form. 

4. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas may be 
obtained by passing hydrogen gas through 
sulphur, in a state of fusion. 

For this purpose, put sulphur into a gun- 
barrel, or Wedgwood’s tube, and place it 
across a furnace ; fit to the lower extremity 
a bent glass tube, which goes under a re- 
ceiver placed in the pneumatic trough, 
and adapt to the upper extremity a tu- 
bulated retort, or other apparatus proper 
for producing hydrogen gas. | The sul- 
phur must then be heated, .and, when 
melted, the hydrogen gas evolved must be 
made to pass over it, which, in this man- 
ner, will dissolve part of the sulphur, and 
become converted into sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas. 

5. It may likewise be procured in the 
following direct manner: let. a small quan- 
tity of sulphur be enclosed in a jar full of 
hydrogen gas, and melt it by means of a 
burning-glass. This method does not suc- 
ceed except the hydrogen gas be as dry as 
possible, for its affinity to sulphur is weak- 
ened in proportion to its moisture. 

6. The method, however, which affords 
it purest, is by treating sulphuret of antimony 
with diluted muriatic acid. The explanation 
is similar to the preceding processes. 

Hydrogen, carburetted. See Carburetted 
hydrogen gas. 

Hydrogen, percarburetted. 
ted hydrogen gas. 

Hydrogen, subcarburetted. 
ted hydrogen gas. 


See Carburet- 


See Carburet- 


Hydrogen  phosphuretted. See Phos- 
phorus. 

Hydrogen, subphosphuretted. See Phos- 
phorus. 

Hydrogen gaz, heavy,, carbonated. See 
Carbonated hydrogen gas. 

Hydrogen gaz, light, carbonated. See 


Carburetted hydrogen gas. 
HYDROGURET.3 See Uret. 
Hydroguret of carbon. See Carburetted 

hydrogen gas. 

HYDROLA’PATHUM. (From vdwp, 
water, and Aama@or, the dock.) See Rumex 
hydrolapathum. 

HYDRO’MELI. (From vdwp, water, 
and weds, honey.) Mulsum; Aqua Mulsa ; 
Melicratum ; Braggat ; Hydromel. Water 
impregnated with honey. After it is fer- 
mented, it is called vinous hydromel, or 
mead, 

HYDROTHIONIC ACID. See Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

HYDROMETER. (Hydrometer ; from 

viae; water or fluid, and jzerpov, a measure. ) 
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The best method of weighing equal quan~ 
tities of corrosive volatile fluids, to determine 
their specific gravities, appears to consist in 
enclosing them in a bottle with a eonical 
stopper, in the side of whieh stopper a fine 
mark is cut with a file. The fluid being 
poured into the bottle, it is easy to put in the 
stopper, because the redundant fluid escapes 
through the notch, or mark, and may be 
carefully wiped off. Equal bulks of water 
and other fluids, are by this means weighed 
to a great degree of accuracy, care being 
taken to keep the temperature as equal as 
possible, by avoiding any contact of the bet- 
tle with the hand, or otherwise. The bottle 
itself shows with much precision, by a rise 
or fall of the liquid in the notch of the stop- 
per, whether any such change haye taken 
place. 

The hydrometer of Fahrenheit consists of 
a hollow ball, with a counterpoise below, 
and a very slender stem above, terminating 
in a small dish. ‘The middle, or half Jength 
of the stem, is distinguished by a fine line 
across. In this instrument every division of 
the stem is rejected, and it is immersed in 
all experiments to the middle of the stem, 
by placing proper weights in the little dish 
above. ‘Then, asthe part immersed is con- 
stantly of the same magnitude, and the whole 
weight of the hydrometer is known, this last 
weight added to the weights in the dish, will 
be equal to the weight of fluid displaced by 
the instrument, as all writers on hydrostatics 
prove. And accordingly, the sp. gravities for 
the common form of the tables will be had 
by the proportion : 

As the whole weight of the hydrometer 
and its load, when adjusted in distill-. 
ed water, ; 

Ts to the number 1000, &e. 

So is the whole weight when adjusted 

In any other fluid 
To the number expressing its specific 
gravity. : 

The hydrometers, or pese-liqgueurs, of 
Baumé, though in reality comparable with 
each other, are subject in part to the defect, 
that their results, having no independent 
numerical measure, require explanation to 
those who do not know the instruments. 

HYDROME’TRA. (From vdep, wa- 
ter, and mntpa, the womb.) Hydrops 
utert. Dropsy of the womb. A genus of 
disease in the class Cachexie, and order Jn- 
tumescenti@, of Cullen. It produces a 
swelling of the hypogastric region, slowly 
and gradually increasing, resembling the 
figure of the uterus, yielding to, or fluctu- 
ating on pressure; without ischury or 
pregnancy. Sauvages enumerates seven 
species. It must be considered as a very 
rare disease, and one that can with difficulty 
be ascertained. 

HYDRO’MPHALUM. 
water, and oupados, the navel. ) 
of the navel containing water. 


(From viwp, 
A tumour 
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Hypro’nosos. (From vdwp, water, and 
vooos, a disease.) The sweating-sickness. 
See Ephidrosis. ' 

HYDRO-OXIDE. See Hydrate. 

HYDROPEDE'SIS. (From  vidwp, 
water, and wndaw, to break out.) A break- 
ing out into a violent sweat. 

HYDROPHANE. Oculus mundi. A 
variety of opal, which has the property of 
becoming transparent on immersion in 
water. 

HYDROPHO'BIA. 
ter, and gofew, to fear.) Rabies canina ; 
Cynanthropia ; Cynolesia. Canine mad- 
ness. This disease arises in consequence of 
the bite of a rabid animal, as a dog’or cat, 
and sometimes spontaneously. It is termed 
hydrophobia, because persons that are thus 
bitten dread the sight or the falling of wa- 
ter when first seized. | Cullen has arranged 
it under the class, Newroses, and orderSpasmi, 
and defines it a loathing and great dread of 
drinking any liquids, ‘from their,creating a 
painful convulsion of the pharynx, occa- 
sioned most commonly by the bite of a mad 
animal. 

There are two species of hydrophobia. 

1. Hydrophobia rabiosa, when there is a 
desire of biting. 

2. Hydrophobia simpler, when there is 
not a desire of biting. 

Dr. James observes, that this peculiar 
affection properly belongs to the canine 
genus, viz. dogs, foxes, and wolves ; in 
which animals only it seems to be innate 
and natural, scarcely ever appearing in any 
others, except when communicated from 
these. When a dog is affected with mad- 
ness, he becomes dull, solitary, and endea- 
vours to hide himself, seldom barking, but 
making a murmuring noise, and refusing 
all kinds of meat and drink. He flies at 
strangers; but, in this stage, he remembers 
and respects his master: his head and tail 
hang down; he walks as if overpowered by 
sleep ; and a bite, at this period, though 
dangerous, is not so apt to bring on the dis- 
ease in the animal bitten as one inflicted at a 
later period. The dog at length begins to 
pant ; he breathes quickly and _ heavily ; 
his tongue hangs out; his mouth is con- 
tinually open, and discharges a large quan- 
tity of froth. Sometimes he walks slowly, 
as if half asleep, and then runs suddenly 
but not always directly forward. At last 
he forgets his master; his eyes have a dull, 
watery, red appearance: he grows thin and 
weak, often falls down, gets up and attempts 
to fly at every thing, becoming very soon 
quite furious. The animal seldom lives in 
this latter state longer than thirty hours ; and 
it is said, that his bites towards the end of his 
existence, are’ the most dangerous. ‘The 
throat of a person suffering hydrophobia is 
always much affected ; and, it is asserted, 
the nearer the bite to this part the more 
perilous, aa ; 


(From vdwp, wa- 


‘ 
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Hydrophobia: may be communicated to 
the human subject from the bites of cats, 
cows, and other animals, not’ of the canine 
species, to which the affection has been pre- 
viously communicated. However, it is 
from the bites of those domestic ones, the 
dog and cat, that most cases of hydropho- 
bia originate. It does not appear that the 
bite of a person affected can communicate 
the disease to another ; at least the records 
of medicine furnish no proof of this circum- 
stance. 

In the human species, the general symp- 
toms attendant upon the bite of a mad dog, 
or other rabid animal, are, at some indefi- 
nite period, and occasionally long after the 
bitten part seems quite well;a slight pain 
begins to be felt in it, now and then attended 
with itching, but generally resembling a rheu- 
matic pain. Then come on wandering pains, 
with an uneasiness and heaviness, disturbed 
sleep, and frightful dreams, accompanied 
with great restlessness, sudden startings, and 
spasms, sighing, anxiety, and a love for soli- 
tude. These symptoms continuing to increase 
daily, pains begin to shoot from the place 
which was wounded, all along up to the 
throat with a straitness and sensation of 
choking, and a horror and dread at the 
sight of water, and other liquids, together 
with a loss of appetite and tremor. The 
person is, however, capable of swallowing 
any solid substance with tolerable ease ; but 
the moment) that any thing in a fluid form 
is brought in contact with his lips, it occa- 
sions him to start back with much dread 
and horror, although he labours. perhaps. 
under great thirst at the time. ) 

A vomiting of bilious matter soon comes 
on, in the course of the disease, and an in- 
tense hot fever ensues, attended with con- 
tinual watching, great thirst, dryness and 
roughness of the tongue, hoarseness of the 
voice, and the discharge of a viscid saliva 
from the mouth, which the patient is con- 
stantly spitting out; together with spasms of 
the genital and urinary organs, in consequence 
of which the evacuations are forcibly thrown 
out. His respiration is laborious and un- 
easy, but his judgment is unaffected ; and, 
as long as he retains the power of speech, 
his answers are distizct. 

In some few instances, a severe delirium 
arises, and closes the tragic scene ; but it 
more frequently happens, that the pulse 
becomes tremulous and irregular, that con- 
vulsions arise, and that nature being at 
length exhausted, sinks under the pressure 
of misery. ' 

The appearances to be observed, on dis- 
section in hydrophobia, are unusual aridity 
of the viscera and other parts; marks of 
inflammation in the fauces, gula, and la- 
rynx ; inflammatory appearances in the sto- 
mach, and an accumulation or effusion of 
blood in the lungs. {Some marks of inflam- 


‘mation: are likewise to be observed in the 
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brain, consisting in a serous ¢ffusion on its 
surface, or in a redness of the pia mater ; 
which appearances have also presented them- 
selves in the dog. 

In some cases of dissection, not the least 
morbid appearance has been observed, either 
in the fauces, diaphragm, stomach, or intes- 
tines, |The poison has, therefore, been con- 
ceived by some physicians to act upon the 
nervous system, and to be so wholly con- 
fined to it, as to make it a matter of doubt 
whether the qualities of the blood are altered 
or not. There is no known cure for this 
terrible disease: and the only preventive to 
be relied upon is the complete excision of 
the bitten part, which should be performed 
as soon as possible ; though it may perhaps 
not be too late any time before the symp- 
toms. appear. 

HYDROPHOSPHOROUS ACID. 
See Phosphorous acid. 

HYDROPHTHA’LMIA. (From viwp, 
water, and op@aduos, the eye.) Hydroph- 
thalmium. ‘There are two diseases, differ- 
ent in their nature and consequence, thus 
termed. | The one is a mere. anasarcous or 
‘edematous swelling of the eyelid. The 
other, the true hydrophthalmia, is a swelling 
of the bulb of the eye, from too great a col- 
lections of vitreous or aqueous humours. 


HYDROPHTHA‘’LMIUM. (From 
vdwp, water, and of@urpos, the eye.) See 
Hydrophthalmia. 


HYDROPHTORIC ACID. <Acidum 
ydrophtoricum. (From vdwp, water, and 
pOoptos, destructive.) Ampére’s name for the 
base of the fluoric acid, called by Davy, 
fluorine. See Hydro-fluoric acid. 

HY DROPHYSOCE'LE. (From vdwp, 
water, dvo7, flatulence, and «nAy, a tumour.) 
A swelling formed of water and air. It 
was applied to a hernia, in the sac of which 
was a fluid and air. 

HYDRO’PICA. (From vipwy, the drop- 
sy.) Medicines which relieve or cure dropsy. 

HYDRO’PIPER. (From vdwp, water, 
and memepi, pepper : so called from its biting 
the tongue like pepper, and growing in 
marshy places.) See Polygonum hydro- 
piper. 

HYDROPNEUMOSA’RCA. (From 
vdwp, water, mvevua, wind, and capt, flesh.) 
A tumour. of air, water, and solid substances. 

HYDROPOYDES. (From vipw, a 
dropsy, and etdos, likeness.) Serous or 
watery, formerly applied to liquid and 
watery excrements. 

HY'DROPS. (Hydrops, pis. m.; from 
vdwp, water.) Dropsy. A preternatural 
collection of serous or watery fluid in the 
‘cellular substance, or different cavities of 
the body. It receives different appellations, 
according to the particular situation of the 
fluid. 

When it is diffused through the cellular 
membrane, either generally or partially, it 

‘is called anasarca, ‘When it is deposited in 
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the cavity of the cranium, it is called hydro- 
cephalus ; when in the chest, hydrothoraz, or 
hydrops pectoris ; when in the abdomen, 
ascites. In the uterus, hydromeer and 
within the scrotum, hydrocele, 

The causes of these diseases are a family 
disposition thereto, frequent salivations, ex- 
cessive and long-continued evacuations, a 
free use of spirituous liquors, (which never 
fail to destroy the digestive powers,), scirrho- 
sities of the liver, spleen, pancreas, mesen- 
tery, and other abdominal viscera ; preced- 
ing diseases, as the jaundice, diarrhoea, dy- 
sentery, phthisis, asthma, gout, intermit- 
tents of long duration, scarlet fever, and 
some of the exanthemata; a suppression of 
accustomed evacuations, the sudden. strik- 
ing in of eruptive humours ossification of 
the valves of the heart, polypi in the right 
ventricle, aneurism in the arteries, tumours 
making a. considerable pressure on the 
neighbouring parts, permanent obstruction 
in the lungs, rupture of the thoracic duct, 
exposure for a length of time to a moist. at- 
mosphere, laxity of the exhalants, defect in 
the absorbents, topical weakness, and gene- 
ral debility. 

Hyprors arvicuu1. A white swelling of 
a joint is sometimes so called. 

Hyproprs cysticus. A dropsy .enclosed 
in a bag, or cyst. . 

Hyprors cenu. An accumulation of 
synovia, or serum, within the capsular liga- 
ment of the knee. 

Hyprors AD MATULAM. 

Hyprors MEDULLZ. SPINALIs, 
drorachitis and Spina bifida. 

Hyprors ovaru. A dropsy of the ova- 
rium. See Ascites. 

Hyproprs PEcroris. 

Hyproprs pericarpu. See Hydrocardia. 

Hyprors putmonum. Water in the cel- 
lular interstices of the lungs. . 

Hyproprs scroti. See Hydrocele. 

Hyprops uterr. See Hydrometra. 


Diabetes. . 
See Hy- 


See Hydrothoraz. 


Hyprory’retus. (From vdwp, water, 
and srupejos, fever.) A sweating fever. 
HYDRORACHITIS. (From viap, 


water, and paxis, the spine.) A fluctuating 
tumour, mostly situated on the lumbar ver- 
tebrze of new-born children. It is a genus 
of disease in the class Cachexvia, and order 
Intwmescentia, of Cullen, and is always in- 


curable. See Spina bifida. 
Hyproro’satum. A drink made of wa- 

ter, honey, and the juice of roses. . 
HYDROSA’/CCHARUM. (From 


bdwp, water, and caxyxapoy, sugar.) A drink 

made of sugar and water. 
HYDROSA‘RCA. (From édwp, water, 

and oapé, the flesh.) See Anasarca. 
HYDROSARCOCE'’LE. (From Bsn: 


water, capt, the flesh, and. «yAy, a tumour.) 


Sarcocele, with an. effusion of water into the 


cellular membrane. 
HYDROSELENIC ACID. The best 
process which we can employ for pra- 
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euring this acid, consists in treating ‘the . 


seleniuret. of iron with the liquid muriatic 
‘acid. ‘The acid gas evolved must be col- 
lected over mercury. As in this case a little 
of another gas, condensible neither by 
water nor alkaline solutions, appears, the 
best substance for obtaining absolutely pure 
_ hydroselenie acid would be seleniuret of 
_ potassium. 

HYDROSELI’NUM. (From dep, 
water, and oeAwvoy, purslane.) A species of 
purslane growing in marshy places. 

HYDROSULPHURET. Hydrosul- 
phuretum. A compound of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with a salifiable basis. ~ 

Hyprosupuure'tuM stip LUTEUM. See 
Antimonii sulphuretum precipitatum. 

HyprosuLeHuRETUM STIBIL_ RUBRUM. 
Kermes mineralis. A hydro-sulphuret of 
antimony formerly in high estimation as an 
expectorant, sudorific, and antispasmodic, in 
difficult respiration, rheumatism, diseases of 
the skin and glands. 

HHYDROTHIONIC ACID. Some 
German chemists distinguish sulphuretted 
hydrogen by this name on account of its 
properties resembling those of an acid. 

HYDROTHO’RAX. (From  vdep, 
‘water, and @wpat, the chest.) Hydrops tho- 
racis; Hydrops pectoris. Dropsy ‘of the 
chest. A genus of disease in the class Ca- 
chexie, and order Intwmescentie, of Cullen. 
Difficulty of breathing, particularly when 
in an horizontal posture; sudden startings 
from sleep, with anxiety, and palpitations of 
the heart; cough, paleness of the visage, 
anasarcous swellings of the lower extremi- 

_ ties, thirst, and a scarcity of urine, are the 
characteristic symptoms of hydrothorax ; 
»but the one which is more decisive than all 
the rest, is a fluctuation of water being per- 
-ceived in the chest, either by the patient 
himself or his medical attendant, on certain 
motions of the body. 

The causes which give rise to the disease, 
are pretty much the same with those which 
are productive of the other species of dropsy. 
In some cases, it exists without any other 
kind of dropsical affection being present ; 
‘but it prevails very often as a part of more 
universal dropsy. 

It frequently takes place to a consider- 
able degree before it becomes very percepti- 

‘ble; and its presence is not readily known, 
the symptoms, like those of hydrocephalus, 
‘not being always very distinct. In some 
instanees, the water is collected in both saes 
-of the pleura; but, at other times, it is only 
invone. Sometimes it is lodged in the pe- 
_ricardium alone ; but, for the most part, it 
only appears there when, at the same time, 
-a collection is:present in one or both cavi- 
“ties of the thorax. Sometimes the water is 
eeffused in:the cellular texture of the lungs, 
-without:any being deposited in the cavity of 
=the thorax. In .a few cases, the water that 
-is‘collected is enveloped in small cysts, of a 
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membraneous nature, known by the name 
of hydatides, which seem to float in the 
cavity; but more frequently they are con- 
nected with, and attached to, particular parts 
of the internal surface of the pleura. 

Hydrothorax often comes on with a sense 
of uneasiness at the lower end of the ster- 
num, accompanied by a difficulty of breath- 
ing which is much increased by any exer- 
tion, and which is always most considerable 
during night, when the body is in an hori- 
zontal posture. Along with these symp- 
toms there is a cough, that is at first dry, 
but which, after a time, is attended with an 
expectoration of thin mucus. There is 
likewise a paleness of the complexion, and 
an anasarcous swelling of the feet and legs, 
together with a considerable degree of thirst 
and a diminished flow of urine. Under 
these appearances, we have just grounds to 
suspect that there is a collection of water in 
the chest; but if the fluctuation can be per- 
ceived, there can then remain, no doubt as 
to the reality of its presence. 

During the progress of the disease, it is 
no uncommon thing for the patient to feel 
a numbness, or degree of palsy, in one or 
both arms, and to be more than ordinarily 
sensible to cold. With regard to the pulse, 
it is usually quick.at first, but, towards the 
end, becomes irregular and intermitting. 

Our prognostic in hydrothorax must, in 
general, be unfavourable, as it has seldom 
been cured, and, in many cases, will hardly 
admit even of alleviation, the difficulty of 
breathing continuing to increase, until the 
action of the lungs is at last entirely imped- 
ed by the quantity of water deposited in the 
chest... In some cases, the event is suddenly 
fatal ; but, in others, it is preceded, for a few 
days previous to death, by a spitting of 
blood. 

Dissections of this disease show that, in 
some cases, the water is either collected in 


one side of the thorax; or that there are hy- 


datides formed in some particular part of it ; 
but they more frequently discover water in 
both sides of the chest, accompanied by a 
collection in the cellular texture and princi- 
pal cavities of the body. The fluid is 
usually of a yellowish colour; possesses 


properties similar to.serum, and, with re- 


spect to its quantity, varies very much, be- 


ing from a few ounces to several quarts. 


According to the quantity, so are the lungs 
compressed. by it ; and, where it is very con- 
siderable, they are usually found .much 
reduced in size. When universal anasarca 
has preceded the collection in the chest, it. is 
no uncommon occurrence to find some of 
the abdominal viscera in a,scirrhous state, . 
The treatment of this disease must be 
conducted on the same general plan.as that 
of anasarca. Emetics, however, are hazard- 
ous, and. purgatives do not afford so much 


benefit ; but the bowels must be kept regu- 


lar, and other evacuating remedies may he 
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employed in conjunction with tonics, Squill: 
has been chiefly resorted to, as being expec- 
torant as well as diuretic; but its power is 
usually not great, unless it be carried so far 
as to cause nausea, which cannot usually be 
borne to any extent. Digitalis is more to 
be relied upon ; but it will be better to con- 
join them, adding, perhaps, some form of 
mercury; and employing at the same time 
other diuretics, as the supertartrate or ace- 
tate of potassa, juniper berries, &e. Where 
febrile symptoms attend, diaphoretics will 
probably be especially serviceable, as the 
pulvis. ipecacuanhe compositus, or antimo- 
nials, in small doses; which last may also 
promote expectoration. Blisters to the 
chest will be proper in many cases, particu- 
larly should there be any pain or other mark 
of inflammatory action. Myrrh seems to 
answer better than most other tonics, as 
more decidedly promoting expectoration ; or 
the nitric acid may be given, increasing the 
secretion of urine, as well as supporting the 
strength. The inhalation of oxygen gas is 
stated to have been in some instances singu- 
larly beneficial. Where the fluid is col- 
lected in either of the sacs of the-pleura, the 
operation of paracentesis of the thorax may 
afford relief under urgent symptoms, and, 
perhaps, contribute to the recovery of the 
patient. 

HYDROXURE. See Hydrate. 

HYDRURET. A compound of hydro- 
gen with a metal. See Uret. | 

HYGEIA. Hygieia. The goddess of 
health. One of the four daughters of Escu- 
lapius. She often accompanies her father 
in the monuments of him now remaining, 
and appears like a young woman, commonly 
holding a serpent in one hand, and a patera 
in the other.. Sometimes the serpent drinks 
out of the patera ; sometimes he twines about 
the whole body of the goddess. 

HYGIE’NE. (From vyiavw, to be 
well.) Hygiesis. Modern physicians have 
applied this term to that division of thera- 
peia which treats of the diet and non-natu- 
rals of the sick. 

Hyerr'sts. See Hygiene. 

Hy'cra. (From vypos, humid.) 
ancient term for liquid plasters. 

Hyeremria’strum. (From vypos, moist, 
and eurAaspoy, aplaster.) A liquid plaster. 

Hycrosierua’ricus. (From vypos, lu- 
mid, and BAepapor, the eye-lid.) Applied 
to the emunctory ducts in the extreme edge, 
or inner part, of the eye-lid. 

Hyerocirsocr/te. (From vypos, moist, 
Kipoos, a varix, and KknAn, atumour.) Di- 
lated spermatic veins, or circocele, with 
dropsy of the scrotum. 

Hycrocotiy/rium. (From vypos, liquid, 
and KoAAupiov, a collyrium.) <A collyrium 
composed of liquids. 

AYGRO'’LOGY. (Hygrologia; from 
wypos, a humour or fluid, and Aovyos, a dis- 
eourse.) The doctrine of the fluids. 
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HYGRO'MA. § (Typwua; from iypos; 
a liquid.) An encysted tumour, the con-. 
tents of which are either serum or a fluid- 
like lymph. It sometimes happens that these 
tumours are filled with hydatids. Hygro- 
matous tumours require the removal of 
the cyst, or the destruction of its secreting. 
surface. 

HYGRO’METER.  (Hygrometrum ; 
from vypos, moist, and perpoy, a measure. ) 
Hydrometer, An instrument to measure 
the degrees of moisture in the atmosphere. 
It also means an infirm part of the body, 
affected by moisture of the atmosphere. 

Hycromy’rum. (From vypos, moist, 
and mupoy, a liquid ointment.) A liquid 
ointment. 

HYGROSCO’PIC. Substances which 
have the property of absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere. See Atmosphere.— 

Hyerorno’sta. See Hydrophobia. 

HY’LE. (‘TAn, matter.) The materia 
medica, or matter of any kind that comes 
under the cognisance of a medical person. 

HY/MEN. (From Hymen, the god of 
marriage, because this membrane is sup- 
posed to be entire before marriage, or co- 
pulation.) The hymen is a thin membrane, 
of a semilunar or circular form, placed at 
the entrance of the vagina, which it partly 
closes. It has a very different appearance 
in different women, but it is generally, if 
not always found, in virgins, and is very 
properly esteemed the test of virginity, being 
ruptured in the first act of coition. The 
remnants of the hymen are called the carun- 
cule myrtiformes. The hymen is also 
peculiar to the human species. There are 
two circumstances relating to the hymen 
which require medical assistance. It is 
sometimes of such a strong ligamentous 
texture, that it cannot be ruptured, and pre- 
vents. the connection between the sexes. It 
is also sometimes imperforated, wholly 
closing the entrance into the vagina, and 
preventing any discharge from the uterus; 
but both these cases are extremely rare. 
If the hymen be of an unnaturally firm 
texture, but perforated, though perhaps with 
a very small opening, the -inconveniences 
thence arising will not be discovered before 
the time of marriage, when they may be 
removed by a crucial incision made through 
it, taking care not to injure the adjoining 
parts. 

The imperforation of the hymen will 
produce its inconveniences when the per- 
son begins to menstruate. For the men- 
struous fluid, being secreted from the ute- 
rus at each period, and not evacuated, 
the patient suffers much pain from the 
distension of the parts, many strange symp- 
toms and appearances are occasioned, and 


‘suspicions injurious to her reputation are 


often entertained. In a case of this kind, 
for which Dr, Denman was consulted, the 
young woman, who was twenty-two years 


- , -. brane, and eidos, likeness. ) 
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of age, having many uterine complaints, 
with the abdomen enlarged, was suspected 
to be pregnant, though she persevered in 
asserting the contrary, and had never men- 
struated. When she was prevailed upon 
to submit to an examination, the circum- 
scribed tumour of the uterus was found to 
reach as high as the navel, and the external 
parts were stretched by a round soft sub- 
Stance at the entrance ofthe vagina, in such 
€@ manner as to resethble that appearance 
which they have when the head of a child 
is passing through them; but there was no 
entrance into the vagina. On the follow- 
ing morning an incision was carefully 
made through the hymen, which had a 
fleshy appearance, and was thickened in 
proportion to its detension. Not less than 
four pounds of blood, of the colour ‘and 
consistence of tar, were discharged ;_ and 
the tumefaction of the abdomen was imme- 
diately removed, Several stellated  inci- 
sions were afterwards made through the di- 
vided edges, which is a very necessary part of 
_ the operation ; and care was taken to pre- 
vent a re-union of the hymen till the next 
period of menstruation, after which she 
suffered no inconvenience. The blood dis- 
charged was not putrid or coagulated, and 
seemed to have undergone no other change 
_after its secretion, but what was occasioned 
by the absorption of its more fluid parts. 
Some caution is required when the hymen 
is closed in those who are in advanced age, 
unless the membrane be distended by the 
confined menses; as Dr. Denman once 
saw an instance of inflammation of the 
_ peritoneum being immediately produced 
_after the operation, of which the patient 
died as in the true puerperal fever; and 
-no other reason could be assigned for the 
. disease, 
The caruncule myrtiformes, by their 
elongation and enlargement, sometimes be- 
come very painful and troublesome. 
HYMENA. (From Hymen, the God of 
marriage ; because, as Linnzus informs us, 
its younger leaves cohere together in pairs, 
throughout the night.) The name of a 
. genus of plants. Class, Decandria; Order, 
AMonogynia. 
TIyMena coursari. The systematic 
name of the locust-tree which affords the 
resin called gum anime, which is now fallen 
into disuse, and is only to be found in the 
_ collections of the curious. 
' HYMENIUM. (From vueny, a mem- 
brane.) The dilated exposed membrane of 
»gymnocarpous mushrooms, in which the 
seed is placed. See Gymnocarpi. 
| HYMENODES. (From vp, a mem- 
An old term 
for such urine as is found to be full of little 
_films and pellicles. . 
_also to the menstrual discharges when mixed 
with a tough viscid phlegm. 
HYO. Names compounded of this word 
u 


_and in each of its horns. 


Hippocrates applies it ; 
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belong to muscles which originate from, or 
are inserted into, or connected with the os 
hyoides ; as, Hyo-glossus, Hyo-pharyngeus, 
Genio-hyo-glossus, &c. 

HYO-GLOSSUS. Cerato-glossus of 
Douglas and Cowper. Basio-cerato-chondro- 
glossus of Albinus. Hyo-chondro-glosse of 
Dumas. A muscle situated at the sides 
between the os hyoides and the tongue. — It 
arises from the basis, but chiefly from the 
corner of the os hyoides, running laterally 
and forwards to the tongue, which it pulls 
inwards and downwards. 

HYOVDES OS. (From the Greek 
letter v, and e:dos, likeness: so named from 
its resemblance.). This bone, which is. si- 
tuated between the root of the tongue and 
the larynx, derives its name from its sup- 
posed resemblance to the Greek letter Uy 
and is, by some’ writers, described along 
with the parts contained in the’ mouth. 
Rtuysch has seen the ligaments of the bone 
so completely ossified, that the os hyoides 
Was joined to the temporal bones by anchy- 
losis. In describing this bone, it may be 
distinguished into its body, horns, and ap- 
pendices. The body is the middle and 
broadest part of the bone, so placed that it 
may be easily felt with the finger in the 
fore-part of the throat. Its fore-part, which 
is placed towards the tongue, is irregularly 
convex, and its inner surface, which is 
turned towards the larynx, is unequally 
concave. The cornua, or horns, which are 


flat, and a little bent, are considerably 


longer than the body of the bone, and may 
be said to form the sides of the 'v, These 
horns are thickest near the body of the bone. 
At the extremity of each is observed a round 
tubercle, from which a ligament passes to the 
thyroid cartilage. The appendices, or lesser 
horns, cornua minora, as they are called by 
some writers, are two small processes, which 
in their size and shape are somewhat like a 
grain of wheat. They rise up from the 
articulations of the cornua, with the body of 
the bone, and are sometimes connected with 
the styloid process on each side, by means 
of a ligament. It is not unusual to find 
small portions of bone in these ligaments ; 


-and Ruysch, as we have already observed, 
has seen them completely ossified. 


In the 
foetus, almost the whole of the bone is in 
a cartilaginous state, excepting a small 
point of a bone in the middle of its body, 
The appendices. 
do not begin to appear till after birth, and 
usually remain cartilaginous many years. 


. The os hyoides serves to support the tongue, 


and affords attachment to a variety of mus- 


cles, some of which perform the motions of 


the tongue, while others act on the larynx 

and fauces. 
HYOPHARYNGE’US. (From voeides, 

the hyoid bone, and ¢apvyé, the pharynx.) 


-A muscle so called from its origin in the 


os hyoides, and its insertion in the pharynx, 
Ss 
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/ HYOPHTHA’LMUS. (From vs, a 
‘swine, and op@adApmos, an eye: so named 
from the supposed resemblance of its flower 
to a hog’s eye.) Hog’s-eye plant. Most 
probably the Buphthalmum spinosum of Lin- 
“neweus. 

HYOSCIANIA., A’ new vegetable 
alkali extracted by Dr. Brande from hen- 
bane. See Hyoscyamus niger. 

HYOSCY'AMUS. (From us, a swine, 
and kvayos, a bean: so named because hogs 
eat it as.a medicine, or it may be because 
the plant is hairy and bristly, like a swine.) 

1. Thename of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. R 

2. The pharmacopeceial name of the hen- 
bane. . See Hyoscyamus niger. 

Hyoscyamus atsus. This plant, a native 
of the south of Europe, possesses similar 
virtues to the hyoscyamus niger. 

Hyoscyamus tureus. <A species of to- 
bacco, the Nicotiana rustica of Linneus. 

Hyoscyamus Nicer. The systematic 
‘name of common or black henbane, called 
also Faba suilla; Apollinaris altercum ; 
Agone; Altercangenon; Hyoscyamus — fo- 
liis amplexicaulibus sinuatis, floribus seéssi- 
libus of Linnzus. The leaves of this plant, 
‘when recent, have a slightly foetid smell, 
and a mucilaginous taste; when dried, they 
-lose both taste and smell, and part also of 
their narcotic power. The root possesses 
the same qualities as the leaves, and even in 
a more eminent degree. Henbane resem- 
bles opium in its action, more than any 
other narcotic dose. In a moderate dose, 
it inereases at first the strength of the 
pulse, and occasions some sense of heat, 
which are followed by diminished sensibility 
-and motion ; in some cases, by thirst, sick- 
‘ness, stupor, and dimness of vision. In a 
larger quantity it occasions profound sleep, 
hard pulse, and sometimes fierce delirium, 
ending in coma, or convulsions, with a re- 
markable dilatation of the pupil, distortion 
of the countenance, a weak tremulous pulse, 
and eruption of petechie. On dissection, 
gangrenous spots have been found on the 
internal surface of the stomach. Its bane- 
ful effects are best counteracted by a power- 
ful emetic, and by drinking largely of the 
vegetable acids. 

Henbane has been used in various spas- 
modic and painful diseases, as in epilepsy, 
hysteria, palpitation, headache; paralysis, 
mania, and scirrhus. It is given in the 
form of the inspissated juice of the fresh 
leaves, the dose of which is from one to two 
grains; which requires to be gradually in- 
creased. It is sometimes employed as a 
‘substitute for opium, where the latter, from 
idiosynerasy, occasions any disagreeable 
symptom. The henbane also is free from 
the constipating quality of the opium. 

Dr. Brande has extracted a new alkali 
rom this plant, which he calls hyosciania. 
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It. erystallises in long prisms, and when 
neutralised by sulphuric or nitric acid, forms 
‘characteristic salts. 

Hyornyror’pes. (From voeides, the hy- 
oid bone, and @upoerdys, the thyroid carti- 
lage.) A muscle named from its origin‘ in 
the hyoid bone, and insertion in the thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Hyra’crica. “(From vraryw, to subdue. ) 
Medicines which evacuate the faces. 

Hyraterrrrum, (From vmadedea, to 
spread upon.) A spatula for spreading oint- 
ments with. 

Hyrr’tata. (From vmeAaw, to move.) 
Medicines which purge. 

HYPERZTHLESIS. (From v7ep, and 
aicbavoua, to feel.) Error of appetite, 
whether by excess or deficiency. 

HYPERCATHA‘RSIS. (From uzep, 
supra, over or above, and kafaipw, to purge. ) 


Hyperinesis; Hyperinos. An excessive 
purging from medicines. 
Hyvrercoryrno’sis, (From vzep, above, 


and xopypy, the vertex.) A prominence or 
protuberance. Hippocrates calls the lobes 
of the liver and lungs Hypercoryphoses. 

HYPE’RCRISIS. (‘Yaepxpiois; from 
uTep, over or above, and Kpivw, to separate. ) 
A critical excretion above measure; as when 
a fever terminates in a looseness, the hu- 
mours may flow off faster than the strength 
can bear, and therefore it is to be checked. 

HYPERE/MESIS. (From vumep, in 
excess, and euew, to vomit.) An excessive 
evacuation by vomiting. ; 

HYPEREPHIDRO’SIS. (From vzep, 
excess, and idpws, sweat.) Immoderate 
sweating. 

HYPE’RICUM. (From vmep, ‘over, 
and ekwy, an image or spectre: so named 
because it was thought to have power over 
and to drive away evil spirits.) -1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Polyadelphia; Order, Po- 
lyandria. St. John’s wort. ; 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon St. John’s wort. See Hypericum per- 
Soliatum. : 

HyrericuM BACCIFERUM. Caa-opia; Ar- 
buncula gummifera Braziliensis. A juice 
exudes from the wounded bark of this 
plant, in the Brazils, which in.a dry state 
resembles camboge, but is rather darker. 

Hypericum coris. Coris lutea; Coris le- 
gilima cretica. Bastard St. John’s wort. 
The seeds are diuretic, emmenagogue, and 
antispasmodic. 

Hyrericum rerroriatum. The system- 
atic name of the St. John’s wort called 
also fuga demonum; and androsemini. 
Hypericum  perforatum — floribus -trigynis, 
caule ancipiti, foltis obtusis pellucido-pinc- 
tatis, of Linneus. This indigenous plant 
was greatly esteemed by the ancients, in- 
ternally in a great variety of diseases, 
and externally as an anodyne and discutient, 
but is now yery rarely used. The flowers 
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were formerly Med in our pharmacopeeia, 
on account of the great proportion: of 
resinous oily matter, in which the medical 
efficacy of the plant is supposed to reside, 
but are now omitted. 

HYPERICUM . SAXATILE. Hppericoidess 
The seeds are said to be diuretic and anti- 
spasmodic. — > 

HYPERI'NA. (From vu7ep, in excess, 
and ivew, to evacuate.) Medicines which 
purge excessively. 

_. Hyrerine'sts. See Hypercatharsis. 

Hyrerrnos.. See Hypercatharsis. 

Hyrero/a. (From v7ep, above, and wor, 
the top of a house.) The palate. 

HyrrropHarynce’us. (From uzep, above, 
and papvyé, the pharynx.) A muscle named 
from its situation above the pharynx. 

HYPEROSTO’‘SIS.. From vzep, upon, 
and woy, a bone.) See Evxostosis. 

Hyrrro'um. (From vmep, above, and wor, 
the roof, or palate.) A foramen in the 
upper part of the palate. 

Hyperoxymuriate of potassa. 
potasse oxygenatus. 

Hyperoxymuriatic acid. See Chlorine. 

HYPEROXYMURIATE. A salt now 
called a chlorate. 

HYPERSARCOMA. 
excess, and capt, flesh.) Hypersarcosis. 
fleshy excressence. A polypus. 

Hyrrrsarco'sis. See Hypersarcoma. 

HYPERSTENE. lLabradore schiller 
spar. Found in  Labradore, Greenland, 
and Isle of Skye. It has a beautiful copper 
colour when ‘cut and polished into rings, 
brooches, &c. 

Hyrrrypro’sis. (From v7ep, in excess, 
and cdwp, water.) A great distension of 
any part, from water collected in it. 

Hyrr’xopos. (From vmo, under, and 
etodos, passing out.) <A flux of the belly. 

HYPNO’BATES. (From vvos, sleep, 
and Baw, to go.) Hypnobatasis. One 
‘who walks in his sleep. See Oneirodynia. 

HYPNOLO’GIA. (From vrvos, sleep, 
and Aoyos, a discourse.) A dissertation, or 
directions for the due regulation of sleeping 
and waking. 

HYPNOPOIE/TICA. (From vzvos, 
sleep, and rolew, to cause.) Medicines 
which procure sleep. See Anodyne. 

HYPNO'’TIC. (Hipnoticus ; from urvos, 
sleep.) See Anodyne. — 

HYPO-SULPHITE. A sulphuretted 
sulphite. 

HYPO#’MA. (From vmo, under, and 
aa, blood ; because the blood is under the 
cornea.) An effusion of red blood into the 
chambers of the eye. 

Hyrocaro’/pes. (From vmo, and xapos, 
a:¢arus.) Hypocarothis. One who labours 

under a low degree .of carus. 

-. Hyrocarua’rsis. (From vmw, under, 
and nafaipw, to purge.) It is when a me- 
dicine does not work so much as expected, 


See Murias 


(From vuzep, in 


A 
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ot but very little. 
when it is a disorder. ; 

HYPOCAU'STRUM. (From v7, 
under, and kaw to burn.) <A. stove, hot- 
house, or any:such like contrivance, to pre- 
serve plants from cold air, st 

Hyrocercuna’Lcon. (From vio, and 
KepxXvos, an asperity of the fauces.) A stri-+ 
dulous kind of asperity of the fauces. 

Hyrocnro’Menos. (From vmo, under, 
and xew, to pour.) One who labours under 
a cataract. ; 

Hyrocutoxo’sts. (From umo, and xAw- 
pwois, the green-sickness.) A slight degree 
of chlorosis. 5 

HYPOCHO'NDRIAC. (From vz, 
under, and xovdpos,-a cartilage.) 1. Be- 
longing to the hypochondria. 

2. A person affected with lowness of 
spirits: See Hypochondriasis. 

Hyrocuonpriac rEGions. Regiones hy- 
pochondriace ; Hypochondria. The spaces 
in the abdomen that are under the carti- 
lages of the spurious ribs on each side of the 
epigastrium, ’ 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. (From vro- 
Xovipiaicos, one who is hipped.) Hypochon- 
driacus morbus; <Affectio hypochondriaca ; 
Passio hypochondriaca. The hypochondriac 
affection, vapours, spleen, &c. A genus 
of disease in the class Neuroses, and order 
Adynamie, of Cullen, characterised by dys- 
pepsia, langour, and want of energy ; -sad- 
ness and fear, from uncertain causes, with 
a melancholic temperament. . 

The state of mind peculiar to hypochon- 
driacs is thus described by Cullen: —‘* A 
langour, listlessness, or want of resolution 
and activity, with respect to all under- 
takings; a disposition to seriousness, sad- 
ness and timidity, as to all future events, and 
apprehension of the worst or most unhappy 
state of them; and, therefore, often upon 
slight grounds, and apprehension of great 
evil. Such persons are particularly atten- 
tive to the state of their own health, to every 
the smallest change of feeling in their bodies ; 
and from any unusual sensation, perhaps of 
the slightest kind, they apprehend great 
danger, and even death itself. In respect to 
these feelings and fears, there is commonly 
the most obstinate belief and persuasion.’” 
He adds, that itis only when the state of mind 
just described is joined with indigestion, in 
either sex, somewhat in years, of a melan- 
cholic temperament, and a firm and rigid 
habit, that the disease takes the name of 
Hypochondriacism. 

The seat of the hypochondriac passion is 
in the stomach and bowels; for first these 
parts are disordered, then the others suffer 
from the connexion., The causes are, sor- 
row, fear, or excesses of any of the passions ; 
too long continued watching; iregular 
diet. Those habitually disposed to it, (and 
these causes have little effect in other consti- 
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Or a slight purging, 
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tutions, have generally a sallow or brown 
complexion, and a down-cast look ; a rigidity 
of the solids, and torpor of the nervous 
system. Whatever may occasion nervous 
disorders in general, may also be the cause 
of this. 

The signs of this complaint are so various, 
that to describe them is to describe almost 
every other disease; but, in general, there 
is an insurmountable indolence, dejected 
spirits, dread of death, costiveness, a slow 
and somewhat difficult inspiration, flatulen- 
cies in the prima vie, and various spasmodic 
affections. It is seldom fatal; but if neg- 
lected, or improperly treated, may bring on 
incurable melancholy, jaundice, madness, or 
vertigo, palsy, and apoplexy. 

On dissections of hypochondriacal per- 
‘sons, some of the abdominal viscera, (parti- 
cularly the liver and spleen,) are usually 
found considerably enlarged. In some few 
instances, effusion and a turgescence of the 
vessels have been observed in the brain. 

This being a disease of a mixed descrip- 
tion, the treatment must be partly corpo- 
real, partly mental; but it has been too 
often neglected, as merely imaginary and 
their complaints met by argument or rail- 
lery, which, however, can only weaken 
their confidence in the practitioner. It may 
be very proper to inform them, that their 
disorder is not so dangerous as they sup- 
pose, and may be removed by suitable reme- 
dies; but to tell them they ail nothing, 
is absurd. In reality, medicine is often of 
much service; and though others have been 
eured chiefly by amusements, country air, 
and exercise, it by no means follows, that 
their disorder was only in the imagination. 
In so far as dyspeptic symptoms appear, 
these must be encountered by the remedies 
pointed out under that head ; antacids, ape- 
rients, &c. Sometimes emetics, or drastic 
cathartics, have produced specdy relief; but 
they are too debilitating to be cften employ- 
ed. The bowels will be better regulated by 
milder remedies, as castor oil, senna, aloes, 

‘(unless they are subject to hzmorrhoids,) 
and the like; and magnesia may at the 
same time correct ascidity ; but if the liver 
be torpid, some mercurial preparation will 
be of more avail. Flatulence and _ spas- 
modic pains may be relieved by aromatics, 
ether, the foetid gum resins, musk, valerian, 
&c, but severe and obstinate pain, or high 
irritation, will be best attacked by opium: it 
is Important, however, to guard against the 
patient getting into the habitual use of this 
remedy. Occasionally mild tonics appear 
useful, especially chaly-beate waters; and 
tepid bathing, with friction, gentle exercise, 
and warm clothing, are important to keep 
up the function of the skin. The diet 
should be light, and sufficiently nutritious ; 
but moderation must be enjoined to those 
who have been aecustomed to indulge too 
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much in the luxuries of the table; and, 
in all cases, those articles which are asces- 
cent, flatulent, or difficult of digestion, 
must be avoided. Malt liquors do not 
usually agree so well as wine or spirits, 
considerably diluted; but these stimuli 
should never be allowed unnecessarily. The 
mental treatment required will be such as is 
calculated to restore the strength, and cor- 
rect the aberrations of the judgment, When 
any false association of ideas occurs, the best 
mode of removing it is, by keeping up a 
continued train of naturally associated im- 
pressions of superior force, which may amuse 
the mind, and moderately exercise, without 
exhausting it. A variety of literary recre- 
ations and diversions, especially in the open 
air, with agreeable company, will be there- 
fore advisable; frequently changing the 
scene, taking them to watering places, and 
adopting cther expedients, to prevent them 
from. dwelling too mueh upon their own 
morbid feelings. 

HYPOCHO’'NDRIUM. (From vmo, 
under, and xovdpos, a e¢artilage.) That 
part of the body which lies under the carti- 
lages of the spurious ribs. 

HYPO/CHYMA. (From v7o, and xow, 
to pour; because the ancients thought that 
the opacity proceeded from something run- 
ning under the crystalline humour.) A ca- 
taract. 

HYPOCYSTIS. (From vzo, under, 
and «isos, the cistus.) See dsarum hypo- 
cistis and Cytinus kypocistis. 

Hypocre’rrcium. (From vue, under, 
and KkAewTw, to steal.) A chemical vessel 
for separating liquors, particularly the essen- 
tial oil of any vegetable from the water ; 
and named because it steals, as it were, the 
water from the oil. 

Hyrocorton. (From vo, under, and 
KotAoy, a cavity.) The cavity under the 
lower eye-lid. 


Hyrocoruo’sis. <A trifling degree of 
deafness. ; 
Hyrocra’nium. (From vmo, under, and 


kpavioy, the skull.) A kind of abscess, so 
called because seated under the cranium, 
between it and the dura mater. 

HYPOCRATERIFORMIS. (From 
vTo, xpaTnp, a cup, goblet or salver, and 
forma likeness.) Hypocrateriform, salver- 
shaped : applied to leaves so shaped, as those 
of the Primula. 

Hyvroprrris. In Rufus Ephesius, it is 
the extremity of the fore-part of the neck. 

Hypopr/rmis. (From vo, under, and 
Sepua, the skin.) 1. The skin over the 
clitoris, which covers it like a prepuce. 

2, The clitoris. 

Hyro’prsis. (From vzo, under, and dew, 
to bind.) Hypodesmus. An underswathe, 
or bandage. 

HYPO’GALA. (From v7o, under, 
and yada, milk; because it is a milk-like 
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effusion, under the cornea.) <A collection 
of white humour, like milk, in the chambers 
of the eye. There are two species of this 
disease ;. the one takes place, it is said, 
from a deposition of the milk, as is some- 
times observed in women who suckle; the 
other from a depression of the milky cata- 
ract. 

HYPOGA‘’STRIC. (From vmo, under, 
and yasnp, the stomach.) Belonging to the 
hypogastria. See Hypogastrium. 

Hyrocasrric arteries. Of or belong- 
ing to the hypogastrium. See Iliac arte- 


ries. 

Hyrocastric REGION. See Hypogas- 
trium. 

HYPOGA’STRIUM. (From vo, 'un- 


der, and yasnp, the stomach.) Regio hypo- 
gastricu. ‘The region of the abdomen that 
reaches from above the pubes to within three 
fingers’ breadih of the navel. 


HYPOGASTROCE’LE. (From uzo- 


yospiv, the hypogastrium, and kndAyn, a. 


tumour.) A hernia, in the hypogastric re- 
gion. 
HYPOGLO’SSIS. (From ume, under, 


and yAwooa, the tongue.) The under 
part of the tongue, which adheres to the 
aw. 

HYPOGLO’SSUS. (From uzo, under, 
and yAwooa, the tongue.) A nerve which 
goes to the under part of the tongue. 

HYPOGLO’TTIDES. (From vz7o, 
under, and yAwrt/a, the tongue.) They are 
a kind of lozenge to be held under the 
tongue until they are dissolved. 

HYPOGLU'TIS. (From vuzo, under, 
‘and yAouros, the nates.) It is the fleshy 
part under the nates towards the thigh. 
Some say it is the flexure of the coxa, under 
the nates. 

Hyro/mia. (From v7o, under, and aos, 
shoulder.) In Galen’s Exegesis, it is the 
part subjacent to the shoulder. 
-HYPONITRIC ACID. 
acid. 

HYPONITROUS ACID. Pernitrous 
acid. ‘ It appears, from the experiments 
of Gay Lussac, that there exists an acid, 
formed of 100 azote and 150 oxygen. When 
into a test tube filled with mercury, we pass 
up from 500 to GOO volumes of deutoxide of 
azote, a little alkaline water, and 100 parts 
of oxygen gas, we obtain an absorption of 
50, proceeding from the condensation of 
the 100 parts of oxygen with 400 of deut- 
oxide of azote. Now these 400 parts are 
composed of 200 azote and 200 oxygen ; 
consequently the new acid is composed of 
azote and oxygen, in the ratio of 100 to 150, 
as we haye said above. It is the same acid, 
according to Gay Lussac, which is produced 
on leaving for a long time a strong solution 
of potassa in contact with deutoxide of azote. 
Atithe end of three months he found that 
100 parts of deutoxide of azote were re- 
duced to 25 of protoxide of azote, and that 


See Nitric 


particularly the internal species. 
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crystals of hyponitrite (pernitrite) were 
formed. 

Hyponitrous acid (called pernitrous by 
the French chemists) cannot be insulated. 
As soon as we lay hold, by an acid, of the 
potassa with which it is associated, it is trans- 
formed into deutoxide of azote, which is dis- 
engaged, and into nitrous or nitrie acid, 
which remains in solution.” 

Hypvo'nomos. (From vwovoyos, a phage- 
denic ulcer.) 1. A subterraneous place. 

2. A deep phagedenic ulcer. 

Hyrorr’pium. (J'rom vo, under, and 
mous, the foot.) A cataplasm for the sole 
of the foot. 

Hyvo’rnora. (From vmodepoua, to be 
carried or conveyed underneath.) A deep 
fistulous ulcer. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS ACID: 
This acid was lately discovered by Dulong. 
Pour water on the phosphuret of barytes, 
and wait till all the phosphuretted hydrogen 
bedisengaged. Add cautiously to the filtered 
liquid dilute sulphuric acid, till the barytes 
be all precipitated in the state of sulphate. 
The supernatant liquid is hypophosphorous 
acid, which should be passed through a 
filter. This liquid may be concentrated by 
evaporation, till it become viscid. It has a 
very sour taste, reddens vegetable blues, and 
does not crystallise. It is probably com- 
posed of 2 primes of phosphorous = 3 + 1 of 
oxygen. Dulong’s analysis approaches to 
this proportion. He assigns, but from 
rather precarious data, 100 phosphorus to 
37.44 oxygen. The hypophosphites have 
the remarkable property of being all solu- 
ble in water; while many of the phosphates 
and phosphites are insoluble. 

HYPOPHTHA’‘LMION. (Fromvzo, 
under, and op@adpos, the eye.) The part 
under the eye which is subject to swell in a 
cachexy, or dropsy. 

Hyro’puysis. (From vie, under, and 
vw, to produee.) A disease of the eyelids, 
when the hairs grow so much as to irritate 
and offend the pupil. 

HYPO/PYUM. (From vo, under, and 


mvoy, pus; because the pus is under the 


cornea.) Hypopion; Pyosis; Abscessus 
oculi. An accumulation of a glutinous yel- 


low fluid, like pus, which takes place in the 
anterior chamber of the aqueous humour, 
and frequently also in the posterior one, in 
consequence of severe, acute ophthalmy, 
This 
viscid matter of the hypopyum, is commonly 
called pus; but Scarpa contends, that it is 
only coagulating lymph. ‘The symptoms 
portending an extravasation of coagulable 
lymph in the eye, or an hypopyum, are the 
same as those which occur in the highest 
stage of violent acute ophthalmy, viz. pro- 
digious tumefaction of the eye-lids; the 
same swelling and redness as in chemosis ; 
burning heat and pain in the eye; pains in 
the eye-brow, and nape of the neck ; fever, 
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restlessness, aversion to the faintest light, 
and a contracted state of the pupil. 

Hyvrorrxion. (From vmo, under, and 
pw, the nose.) A name for the parts of the 
upper lip below the nostrils. 

Hyrosa’roa. (From vuzo, under, and 
capt, flesh.) Hyposarcidios. A collection 
of fluid or air in the cellular membrane. 

Hyrosrapi# os. (From v7o, under, and 
onaw, todraw.) The urethra terminating 
under the glans. 

Hyrosrarui’smus. (From vu7o, under, 
and omaéy, a spatula.) The name of an 
operation formerly used in surgery, for re- 
moving defiuxions in the eyes. It was thus 
named from the instrument with which it 
was performed. 

Hyposrus/ama. (From vo, under, and 
opage, to kill.) Aposphagma. An extra- 
vasation of blood in the tunica adnata of the 
eye, from external injury. 

Hyrosrre nia. (From vo, under, and 
omAny, the spleen.). A tumour under the 
spleen. 

Hyrvosrs/puytr. (From vmo, and sapvay, 
the uvula.) Relaxation of the uvula. 

Hyro’stasis. (From vudisnyi, to sub- 
side.) A sediment, as that which is occa- 
sionally let down from urine. 

HY POSULPHUREOUS ACID. “In 
order to obtain byposulphureous acid, Her- 
schel mixed a dilute solution of hyposul- 
phite of strontites with a slight excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and after agitation 
poured the mixture on three filters. The 
first was received into a solution of carbo- 
nate of potassa, from which it expelled 
carbonic acid gas. The second portion 


being received successively into vitrates of 


silver and mercury, precipitated the metals 
copiously in the state of sulphurets, but 
produced no effect on solutions of copper, 
iron, or zinc. ‘The third, being tasted, was 
acid, astringent, and bitter. When fresh 
filtered, it was clear; but it became milky 
on standing, depositing sulphur, and colour- 
ing sulphureous acid. A moderate exposure 
to air, or a gentle heat, caused its entire 
decomposition.”’ 

HYPOSULPHURIC ACID. “ Gay 
Lussac and Welther have recently announced 
the discovery of a new acid combination of 


_ sulphur and oxygen, intermediate between 


sulphureous and sulphuric acids, to which 
they have given the name of hyposulphuric 
acid. It is obtained by passing a current 
of sulphureous acid gas over the black oxide 
of manganese. A combination takes place ; 
the excess of the oxide of manganese is 
separated by dissolving the hyposulphate of 
manganese in water. Caustic barytes pre- 
cipitates the manganese, and forms with the 
new acid a very soluble salt, which, freed 
from excess of barytes*by a current of carbo- 
nic acid, crystallises regularly, like the nitrate 
or muriate of barytes. Hyposulphate of 
barytes being thus obtained, sulphuric acid 
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is cautiously added to the solution, -which 
throws down the barytes, and leaves the 
hyposulphurie acid in the water. This acid 
bears considerable concentration under the 
receiver of the air-pump. . It consists of five 
parts of oxygen to four of sulphur. The 
greater number of the hyposulphates, both 
earthy and metallic, are soluble and crystal- 
lise ; those of barytes and lime are unalter- 
able i in the air. 

Hyposulphurie acid is dietinghtalied fe 
the following properties : — 

Ist, It is decomposed by heat into sulphu- 
rous and sulphuric acids. 

2d, It forms soluble salts with ae 
strontites, lime, lead, and silver. 

Sd, The hyposulphates are all soluble. 

4th, They yield sulphurous acid when 
their solutions are mixed with acids, only if 
the mixture becomes hot of itself, or be arti- 
ficially heated. 

5th, They disengage a great deal of sul- 
phurous acid at a high temperature, and are 
converted into neutral sulphates.” 

HYPO’THENAR. (From v7o, under, 
and @evap, the palm of the hand.) 1. A 
muscle pi ree runs on the inside of the 
hand, 

2.. That part of the hand which is oppo- 
site to the palm. 

HYPO’THESIS. An opinion, or a 
system of general rules, founded partly on 
fact but principally on conjecture. A theory 
explains every fact, and every circumstance 
connected with it; an hypothesis explains 
only a certain number, leaving some unac- 
counted for and others in opposition to it. 

HYPO/THETON. (From vzo, under, 
and T:@nut, to put.) A suppository, or me- 
dicine introduced into the rectum, to pro- 
cure stools. 

Hyro'xyton. (From vmo, and £vAoy, 
wood.) A species of clavaria, which grows 
under old wood. 

Hyrozo’ma.. (From vo, and COvV UM, 
to bind round.) The diaphragm. 

Hyrsicto’ssus. (From vwaAoeides, the 
hyoid bone, and ‘yAwoou, the tongue.) 
A muscle named from its origin in the os 
hyoides, and its insertion in the tongue. 

HYPSILOVDES. 1. The Os hyoides. 

2. The hyoglossus muscle. 

Hyrria’smos. (From uz/iagw, to lie with 
the face upwards.) A supine decubiture, 
or a nausea, with inclination to vomit. 

Hyru’tus. (From umo, under, and ovan, 
a cicatrix.) An ulcer under a cicatrix. 

HYSSOP. See Hyssopus. 

Hyssop hedge. See Gratiola. 

Hyssori'tres. (From voowrros, hyssop.) 
Wine oe with hyssop. _ 

HYSSO/PUS. (‘Yoowros; from Az0b, 
Hebrew.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Didynamia ; 
Order, Gymnospermia. Hyssop. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com. 
mon hyssop. See Hyssopus officinalis. 
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Hyssorus carrrata. Wild thyme. 

Hyssopus oFrricinalis. ‘The systematic 
name of the common hyssop. Hyssopus — 
spicis secundis, foliis lanceolatis of Linnzeus. 
This exotic plant is esteemed as an aroma- 
tic and stimulant, but is chiefly employed 
as a pectoral, and has long been thought 
useful in humoral asthmas, coughs, and 
catarrhal affections; for this purpose, an in- 
fusion of the leaves, sweetened with honey, 
or sugar, is recommended to be drank as 
tea. 

HY’STERA. | (From. vsepos, behind : 
so called because it is placed behind the other 
parts.) Thewomb. See Uterus. 

HYSTERA’LGIA. (From usepa, the 
womb, and adAyos, pain.) A pain in the 
womb. 

HYSTE’RIA. ‘(From vsepa, the womb, 
from which the disease was supposed to 
arise.) Passio hysterica. Hysterics. Dr. 
Cullen places this disease in the class Neu- 
roses, and order Spasmi. There are four 
species : 

1. Hysteria chlorotica, from a retention 
of the menses. 

2. Hysteria a leucorrhea, from a fluor 
albus. 

38. Hysteria a@ menorrhagia, from an im- 
moderate flow of the menses. 

4, Hysteria libidinosa, from sensual de- 
sires, 

The complaint appears under such vari- 
ous shapes, imitates so many other diseases, 
and is attended with such a variety of symp- 
toms, whith denote the animal and- vital 
functions to be considerably disordered, that 
itis difficult to give a just character or de- 
finition of it; and it is only by taking an 
assemblage of all its appearances, that we 
can convey a proper idea of it to others. 
The disease attacks in paroxysms, or fits. 
These are sometimes preceded by dejection 
of spirits, anxiety of mind, effusion of tears, 
difficulty of breathing, sickness at the 
stomach, and palpitations at the heart; but 
it more usually happens, that a pain is felt 
on the left side, about the flexure of the 


colon, with a sense of distension advancing 


upwards, till it gets into the stomach, and 
removing from thence into the throat, it 
occasions, by its pressure, a sensation as if 
a ball was lodged there, which by authors 
has been called globus hystericus. ‘The dis- 
ease having arrived at this height, the patient 
appears to be threatened with suffocation, 
becomes faint, and is affected with stupor 
and insensibility ; whilst, at the same time, 
the trunk of the body is turned to and fro, 
the limbs are variously agitated; wild and 
irregular actions take place in alternate fits 
of laughter, crying, and screaming ; incohe- 
rent expressions are uttered, a temporary 
delirium prevails, and a frothy saliva is dis- 
charged from the mouth. The spasms at 
length abating, a quantity of wind is eva- 
cuated upwards, with frequent sighing and 
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sobbing, and the woman recovers the exer: 
cise of sense and motion without any recol- 
lection of what has taken place during the 
fit; feeling, however, a severe pain in her 
head, and a soreness over her whole body.» 
In some cases, there is little or no convul- 
sive motion, and the person lies seemingly 
in a state of profound sleep, without either 
sense or motion. Hiccup is a symptom 
which likewise attends, in some instances, . 
on hysteria; and now and then it happens, 
that a fit of hysteria consists of this alone. 
In some cases of this nature, it has been 
known to continue for two or three days, 
during which, it frequently seems. as*if it 
would suffocate the patient, and proceeds, 
gradually weakening her, till it either goes 
cff or else occasions death by suffocation : 
but this last is extremely rare. Besides’ 
hiccup, other slight spasmodic affections: 
sometimes wholly form a fit of hysteria, 
which perhaps continue for a day or two, 
and then either go off of themselves, or are 
remoyed by the aid of medicine. In some: 
cases, the patient is attacked with violent 
pain in the back, which extend from the 
spine to the sternum, and at length become 
fixed upon the region of the stomach, being 
evidently of a spasmodic nature, and often: 
prevailing in so-high a degree as to cause 
clammy sweats, a pale cadaverous look,: 
coldness of the extremities, and a pulse: 
hardly perceptible. 

Hysteric affections occur more frequently: 
in the single state of life than in the mar. 
ried ; and usually between the age of puberty. 
and that of thirty-five years ; and:they make 
their attack oftener about the period of 
menstruation than at any other. 

They are readily excited in those who are 
subject to them, by passions of the mind, 
and by every considerable emotion, especi- 
ally when brought on by surprise; hence, : 
sudden joy, grief, fear, &c. are very apt to 
occasion them. ‘They have also been known 
to arise from imitation and sympathy. 

Women of a delicate habit, and whose 
nervous system is extremely sensible, are 
those who are most subject to hysteric 
affections; and the habit which predis- 
poses to their attacks, is acquired by in- 
activity and a sedentary life, grief, anxiety 
of mind, a suppression or obstruction of the 
menstrual flux, excessive evacuations, and» 
a constant use of a low diet, or of crude un- 
wholesome food. 

Hysteria differs from hypochondriasis. in 
the following particulars, and, by paying 
attention to them, may always readily be 
distinguished from it: — Hysteria attacks 
the sanguine and plethorie; comes on soon 
after the age of puberty ; makes its: onset 
suddenly and violently, so as to deprive the 
patient of all sense and voluntary motion : 
is accompanied with the sensation of a 
ball rising upwards in the throat, so as to: 
threaten suffocation; is attended usually: 
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with much spasmodic affection ; is more apt. 


to terminate in epilepsy than in any other 
disease ; and, on dissection, its morbid ap- 
pearances are confined peneipany to the 
uterus and ovaria. 

The reverse happens in desipouHoridlrieeiy: 
It attacks the melancholic ; seldom occurs 
till after the age of thirty-five; comes on 
gradually; is a tedious disease, and diffi- 
cult to cure; exerts its pernicious effects 
on the membraneous canal of the intestines, 
as well by spasms as wind; is more apt to 
terminate in melancholy, or a low fever, 
than in any other disease; and, on dissec- 
tion, exhibits its morbid effects principally 
on the liver, spleen, and pancreas, which 
are often found in a diseased state. 

Another very material difference’ might 
be pointed. out betwixt these two diseases, 
which is, that hysteria is much relieved by 
advancing in age, whereas hypochondriasis 
usually becomes aggravated, 

The two diseases have often been con- 
founded together; but, from considering 
the foregoing circumstances, it appears that 
a proper line of distinction should be drawn 
between them. 

The hysteric passion likewise differs from 
a syncope, as in this there is an entire ces- 
sation of the pulse, a contracted face, and 
a ghastly countenance; whereas, in the 
uterine disorder, there is often something 
of acolour, and the face is more expand- 
ed; there is likewise a pulse, though lan- 
guid; and this state may continue some 
days, which never happens in a syncope. 

It also differs from apoplexy, in which 
the abolition of sense and voluntary mo- 
tion is attended with a sort of snoring, 
great difficulty of breathing, and a quick 
pulse; which do not take place in hysteria. . 

It differs from epilepsy, in that this is 
supposed to arise in ete a of a dis- 
tension of the vessels of the brain : whereas, 
in hysteria, the spasmodic and cenvulsive 
motions arise from a turgescence of blood 
in the uterus, or in other parts of the genital 
system. 

However dreadful and alarming an hys- 
teric fit may appear, still it is seldom accom- 
panied with danger, and the disease never 
terminates fatally, unless it changes into 
epilepsy, or that the patient is in a oes 
weak reduced state. 

The indications in this disease are, 1. To 
lessen the violence of the fits. 2. To pre- 
vent their return by obviating the several 
causes. Where the attack is slight, it may 
be as well to leave it in a great measure to 
have its course. But where the paroxysm 
is severe, and the disease of no long stand- 
ing, occurring in a young plethoric female, 
as is most frequent, and especially from sup- 
pression of the menses, a liberal abstraction 
of blood should be made, and will often 
afford speedy relief. If this’ step do not 
appear advisable, and the disorder -be rather 
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connected with the state of the prime vie, an 
emetic may check its progress, if the patient 
can be got to swallow during a remission of 
the convulsions. At other times the applica- 
tion of cold water to the skin more or less 
extensively ; strong arid disagreeable odours, 
as hartshorn, burnt feathers, &c.; rubbing 
the temples with ether; antispasmodics, 
particularly opium, by the mouth or in 
glyster: the pediluvium, &c. may be re- 
sorted to according to the state of the patient. 
During the intervals, we must endeavour 
to remove any observable predisposition ; 
in the plethoric by a spare diet, exercise, 
and occasional purgatives; in these who 
are weakly, and rather deficient in bleed, 
by preper nourishment, with chalybeates, 
or other tonic medicines. The state of 
the uterine function must be particularly 
attended to, as well as that of the prime 
view; those cathartics are to be preferred 
which are not apt to eccasion flatulence, 
nor particularly irritate the rectum, unless 
where the menses are interrupted, when the 
aloetic preparations may claim a preference ; 
and the perspiration should be maintained by 
warm clothing, particularly to the feet, with 
the prudent use of the cold bath. - The wind 
ought also to be oecupied by agreeable and 
useful pursuits, and regular hours will 
tend materially to the restoration of the 
general health. 

Hysrerta’tces. (From usepa, the womb, 
and ad-yos, pain. ) 1. An epithet for any thing’ 
that excites pain in the uterus. 

2. Hippoerates applies this ie to 
vinegar. . 

3. The pains which resemble labour- 
pains, generally ealled jalse pains. 


HYSTERITIS. (From vusepa, the 
womb.) Meitritis: Inflammation of the 
womb. A genus of disease in the class 


Pyrevie, and order Phlegmasic, of Cullen ; 
characterised by fever, heat, tension, tu- 
mour, and pain in the region of the womb; 
pain in the os uteri when touched, and 
vomiting. 

In batnval labours, as well as those of a 
jaborious sort, many causes of injury to the 
uterus, and the peritoneum which covers it, 
will be applied. The long continued action 
of the uterus on the body of the child, and 
the great pressure made by its head on the 
soft parts, will further add to the chance of 
injury. Besides these, an improper appli- 
cation of instruments, or an officiousness of 
the midwife in hurrying the labour, ‘may 
have contributed to the violence: To these 
causes may be added exposure to cold, by 
taking the woman too early out of bed after 
delivery, and thereby throwing the circulat- 
ing fluids upon the internal parts, putting a 
stop to the secretion of milk, or occasioning 
a suppression of the lochia. 

An inflammation of the womb. is some- 
times perfectly distinct, but is more fre-- 
quently communicated to the peritoneum, 
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Fallopian tubes, and ovaria ; and having 
once begun, the natural functions of the 
organ become much disturbed, which greatly 
adds to the disease. It is oftener met with 
in women of a robust and plethoric habit 
than in those of lax fibres and a delicate 
constitution, particularly where they have 
indulged freely in food of a heating nature, 
and in the use of spirituous liquors. It 
never prevails as an epidemic, like puerperal 
fever, for which it has probably often been 
mistaken ; and to this we may, with some 
reason, ascribe the difference in the mode of 
treatment which has taken place among 
physicians. 

An inflammation of the uterus shows it- 
self usually about the second or third day 
after delivery, with a painful sensation at 
the bottom of the belly, which gradually 
increases in violence, without any kind of 
intermission. On examining externally, 
the uterus appears much increased in size, 
is hard to the feel, and on making a pressure 
upon it, the patient experiences great soreness 
and pain. Soon afterwards there ensues an 
increase in heat over the whole of the body, 
with pains in the head and back, extending 
into the groins, rigors, considerable thirst, 
nausea, and vomiting. The tongue is white 
and dry, the secretion of milk is usually 
much interrupted, the lochia are greatly 
diminished, the urine is high-coloured and 
scanty ; the body is costive, and the pulse 
hard, full, and frequent. 

These are the symptoms which usually 
present themselves when the inflammation 
does not run very high, and is perfectly 
distinct ; but when it is so extensive as to 
affect the peritoneum, those of irritation 
succeed, and soon destroy the patient. 

Uterine inflammation is always attended 
with much danger, particularly where the 
symptoms run high, and the proper means 
for removing them have not been timely 
adopted. In such cases, it may terminate in 
suppuration, scirrhus, or gangrene. 

Frequent rigors, succeeded by flushings 
of the face, quickness and weakness of the 
pulse, great depression of strength, delirium, 
and the sudden cessation of pain and sore- 
ness in the region of the abdomen, denote a 
fatal termination. On the contrary, the en- 
suing of a gentle diarrhcea, the lochial dis- 
charge returning in due quantity and qua- 
lity, the secretion of milk recommencing, 
and the uterus becoming gradually softer 
and less tender to the touch, with an abate- 
ment of heat and thirst, prognosticate a fa- 
vourable issue. 

When shiverings attack the patient, after 
several days’ continuance of the symptoms, 
but little relief can be afforded by medicine, 
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the event being generally fatal. In this 
case, the woman emaciates and loses her 
strength, becomes hectic, and sinks under 
colliquative sweating, or purging. 

Upon opening the bodies of women who 
have died of this disease, and where it ex- 
isted in a simple state, little or no extrava-- 
sated fluid is usually to be met*with in the 
cavity of the abdomen. In some instances, 
the peritoneal surfaces have been discovered 
free from the disease ; whilst in others, that. 
portion which covers the uterus and poste- 
rior part of the bladder, has been found 
partially inflamed. The inflammation has. 
been observed, in some cases, to extend to 
the ovaria and Fallopian tubes, which, when 
cut open, are often loaded with blood.{ The 
uterus itself usually appears of a firm sub- 
stance, but is larger than in its natural state, 
and, when cut into, a quantity of pus is often 


found. Gangrene is seldom, if ever, to be 
met with. 
HYSTEROCE’LE. (From vsepa, the 


womb, and «yAn, atumour.) An hernia of” 
the womb. ‘This is occasioned by violent: 
muscular efforts, by blows on the abdomen 
at the time of gestation, and also by wounds. 
and abscesses of the abdomen which permit. 
the uterus to dilate the part. Ruysch re- 
lates the case of a woman, who, becoming 
pregnant after an ulcer had been healed in’ 
the lower part of the abdomen, the tumid 
uterus descended into a dilated sac of the 
peritoneum in that weakened part, till it 
hung, with the included feetus, at her knees.. 
Yet when her full time was come, the mid— 
wife reduced this wonderful hernia, and; in. 
a natural way, she was safely delivered of'a. 
son. 

Hy/strron. (From vsepos, afterwards ; 
so named because it comes immediately 
after the foetus.) The placenta. 9 

HYSTEROPHY’SA. (From usepa,, 
the womb, and @voa, flatus.) A swelling, 
or distension of the womb from a collection: 
of air in its cavity. 

AYSTERO’TOMY.  (Hysierotemia ;- 
from vsepa, the womb, and Teuve,, to cut.), 
See Cesarian operation. is 

HystERoTroMATocia. 
ation. 

HYSTEROPTO‘SIS. -* (Brom usepa,. 
the womb, and mmm, to fall.) A bearing 
down of the womb. 

HYSTRICIASIS. (From uspit, a 
hedge-hog, or porcupine.) A disease of the 
hairs, in which they stand erect, like porcu- 
pine quills. An account of this rare dis-. 
ease is to be seen in the Philosophical Trans-. 
actions, No. 424. 

Hy’srricis Laris. See Rezoar hystricis.. 


HYSTRI'TIS.. ‘See Hysteritis:. 


See Cesarian oper-- 
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I ATRALEI’PTES. (From tarpos, a physi- - 


cian, and aAemw, to anoint.) One who 
undertakes to cure distempers by external 
unction and friction: Galen makes mention 
of such in his time, particularly one Diotas ; 
and Pliny informs us, that this practice was 
first introduced by Prodicus of Selymbria, 
who was a disciple of Aisculapius. 

JIATROCHY’MICUS. (From tarpos, 
a physician, and xvupta, chemistry.) Chy- 
miater. A chemical physician, who cures 
by means of chemical medicines. 

TATROLI'PTICE. (From Lacrpos, a 
physician, and ademw, to anoint.) The 
method of curing diseases by unction and 
friction. 

IATROPHY’SICUS. (From tatpos, 
physician, and pvots, nature.) An epithet 
bestowed on some writings which treat of 
physical subjects with relation to medicine. 

IBE’RIS. (So named from Iberia, the 
place of its natural growth.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Tetradynamia; Order, Siliculosa. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Sci- 
atica cresses. See Lepidium iberis. 

Ipina’ce. See Guaiacum. 

VBIS. If. ° A bird much like our 
kingsfisher, taken notice of by the Egyp- 
tians, because, when it was sick, it used to 
inject with its long bill the water of the 
Nile into its fundament, whence Langius, 


lib. ii. ep. ii.. says they learned the use of. 
clysters. 
IBI’SCUS. (From :fis, the stork, who 


was said to chew it and inject it as a clys- 
ter.) Marshmallow. 

Ier’xuma. (From :6icKos, the mallow, 
and itos, glue : so named from its having a 
glutinous leaf, like the mallow.) Saponaria 
arbor. The soap-tree, probably the Sapin- 
dus saponaria of Linnzeus. 

ICE. Glacies. Water made solid by 
the application of cold. It is frequently 
applied by surgeons to resolve external in- 
flammatory diseases, to stop hzmorrhages, 
and constringe relaxed parts. 

Iceland spar. A calcareous spar.. 


YCHOR. (Iywp.) A thin, aqueous, 
and acrid discharge. 
VCTHYA. © (Ix6va, a fish-hook ; from 


txOus, a fish.) 1. The skin of the Squatina, 
or monk-fish. 

2. The name of an instrument like a 
fish-hook, for extracting the foetus. 

ICHTHYASIS. See Ichthyosis. 

ICHTHYOCO’/LLA. (From ixus, a 
fish, and keAAa, glue.) Colla ptscium. 
Isinglass. Fish-glue. This substance is 
almost wholly gelatin ; 100 gr: ains of good 
dry isinglass containing rather more than 98 
of matter soluble in water. 


Isinglass is made from certain fish found 
in the Danube, and the rivers of Muscovy. 
Willoughby and others inform us, that it is 
made of the sound of the Beluga; and Neu- - 
mann, that it is made of the Lileo German- . 
orum, and other fish, which he has frequently 
seen sold in the Pane markets of Vienna. . 
Jackson remarks, that the sounds of cod, 
properly prepared, afford this substance ; and 
that the lakes of America abound with fish - 
from which the very finest sort may be ob~ 
tained. 

Isinglass receives its different shapes in 
the following manner: the parts of which . 
it is composed, particularly the sounds, are 
taken from the fish while sweet and fresh, 
slit open, washed from their slimy sordes, 
divested of a very thin membrane which 
envelopes the sound, and then exposed to 
stiffen a little in the air. In this state, they 
are formed into rolls about the thickness of 
a finger, and in length according to the in-— 
tended size of the staple: a thin membrane 
is generally selected for the centre of the roll, 
round which the rest are folded alternately, 
and about half an inch of each extremity of 
the roll is turned inwards. 

Isinglass is best made in the summer, as 
frost gives it a disagreeable colour, deprives 
it of weight, and impairs its gelatinous prin- 
ciples. 

Isinglass boiled in milk forms a mild nu- 
tritious jelly, and is thus sometimes employ-_ 
ed medicinally. This, when flavoured by 
the art of the cook, is the blanc-manger of 
our tables. A solution of isinglass in water, 
with avery small proportion of some balsam, 
spread on black silk, is the court-plaster of 
the shops. 

ICHTHYOPHTHAL/MITE. 
eye-stone. See dpophyllite. 

ICHTHYO’SIS. (From Ova, the 
scale of a fish; from the resemblance of 
the scales to those of a fish.) Ichthyasis. A 
genus of diseases of the second order of Dr. 
Willan’s disease of the skin, The character- 
istic of ichthyosis is a permanently harsh, 
dry, scaly, and, in some cases, almost horny 
texture of the integuments of the body, 
unconnected with internal disorder. Pso- 
riasis and Lepra differ from this affection, 
in being but partially diffused, and in having 
deciduous scales, The arrangement and 
distribution of the scales in ichthyosis are 
peculiar. | Above and below the olecranon’ 
on the arm, says Dr, Willan, and in a simi- 
lar situation with respect to the patella on 
the thigh and leg, they are small, rounded, 
prominent, or papillary, and of a black co- 
lour; some of the scaly papilla have a 
short, narrow neck, and broad irregular 
tops. On some part of the extremities, 
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and on the trunk of the body, the scales are 
flat and large, often placed like tiling, or in 
the same order as scales on the back of a fish; 
but, in a few cases, they have appeared se- 
parate, being intersected by whitish furrows. 
There is usually in this complaint a dryness 
and roughness of the soles of the feet ; 
sometimes a thickened and brittle state of 
the skin in the palms of the hands, with 
large painful fissures, and on the face an 
appearance of the scurf rather than of scales. 
The inner part of the wrists, the hams, the 
inside of the elbow, the furrow along the 
spine, the inner and upper part of the thigh, 
are perhaps the only portions of the skin 
always exempt from the scaliness. Patients 
affected with ichthyosis are occasionally 
much harassed with inflamed pustules, or 
with large painful boils on different parts 
of the body; it is also remarkable, that 
they never seem to have the least perspir- 
ation or moisture of the skin, This disease 
did not, in any case, appear to Dr. Willan 
to have been transmitted hereditarily ; nor 
was more than one child from the same pa- 
rents affected with it. Dr. Willan never 
met with an instance of the horny rigidity 
of the integuments, Ichthyosis cornea, im- 
peding the motion of the muscles or joints. 
It is, however, mentioned by authors as 
affecting the lips, prepuce, toes, fingers, 
&c. and sometimes as extending over nearly 
the whole body. 

ICOSA’NDRIA. (From exoo:, twenty, 
and avyp, a man, or husband.) The name 
of a class of plants in the sexual system of 
Linnzus, consisting of those which have 
hermaphrodite flowers furnished with twenty 
or more stamina that are inserted into the 
inner side of the calyx, or petals, or both. 
By this last circumstance is this class dis- 
tinguished from Polyandria. 

ICTERITIA. (From icterus, the 
jaundice.) 1. An eruption of yellowish 
spots. 

2. A yellow discoloration of the skin. 

VCTERUS. (Named from its likeness 
to the plumage of jthe golden thrush, of 
which Pliny relates, that if a jaundiced 
person looks on one, the bird dies, and 
the patient recovers.) Morbus arcuatus, 
or arguatus ; Aurigo; Morbus regius ; Mor- 
bus leseoli. The jaundice. A genus of 
disease in the class Cachexie, and order 
Impetigines, of Cullen; characterised by 
yellowness of the skin and eyes; feces 
white, and urine of ahigh colour. There 
are six species : — 

1. Icterus calculosus, acute pain in the 
epigastric region, increasing after eating ; 
gall-stones pass by stool. 

2. Icterus spasmodicus, without pain, after 
spasmodic diseases and passions of the 
mind, | 

3. Icterus mucosus, without either pain, 
gall-stones, or spasm, and relieved by the 
discharge of tough phlegm by stool. 
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4. Icterus hepaticus, from an induration 
in the liver. 

5. Icterus gravidarum, from pregnancy, 
and disappearing after delivery. 

6. Icterus infantum, of infants, 

It takes place most usually in conse- 
quence of an interrupted excretion of bile, 
from an obstruction in the ductus commu- 
nis choledochus, which occasions its ab- 
sorption into the blood-vessels. In some 
cases it may, however, be owing to a2 re- 
dundant secretion of the bile. The causes 
producing the first species are, the presence 
of biliary calculi in the gall-bladder and its 
ducts ; spasmodic constriction of the ducts 
themselves ; and, lastly, the pressure made. 
by tumours in adjacent parts ; hence jaundice 
is often an attendant symptom on a scir- 
rhosity of the liver, pancreas, &c. and on 
pregnancy. 

Chronic bilious affections are frequently 
brought on by drinking freely, but more 
particularly by spirituous liquors: hence 
they are often to be observed in the de- 
bauchee and the drinker of drams, They 
are likewise frequently met with in those 
who lead a sedentary life ; and who indulge 
much in anxious thoughts. 

A slight degree of jaundice often pro- 
ceeds from the redundant secretion of bile; 
and a bilious habit is therefore constitutional 
to some people, particularly to those who 
reside long in a warm climate. 

By attending to the various circumstances 
and symptoms which present themselves, we 
shall in general be able to ascertain, with 
much certainty, the real nature of the cause 
which has given rise to the disease. 

We may be assured by the long con- 
tinuance of the complaint, and by feeling 
the liver and other parts externally, whe- 
ther or not it arises from disease of the 
liver, pancreas, or adjacent parts. 

Where passions of the mind induce the 
disease, without any hardness or enlarge- 
ment of the liver, or adjacent parts, and 
without any appearance of calculi in the 
feeces, or on. dissection after death, we are 
naturally induced to conclude that the dis- 
order was owing toa spasmodic affection 
of the biliary ducts. J 

Where gall-stones are lodg¥d in the ducts, 
acute lancinating pains will be felt in the 
region of the parts, which will cease fora 
time, and then return again ; great irrit- 
ation at the stomach and frequent vomiting 
will attend, and the patient will experience 
an aggravation of the pain after eating, 
Such calculi are of various sizes, from a 
pea to that of a walnut ; and, in some cases, 
are voided in a considerable number, being, 
like the gall, of a yellowish, brownish, or 
green colour. 

The jaundice comes on with languor, in- 
activity, loathing of food, flatulence, acidi- 
ties in the stomach and bowels, and costive- 
ness. As it adyances in its progress, the 
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skin and eyes become tinged of a deep yel- 
low; there is a bitter taste in the mouth, 
with frequent nausea and vomiting; the 
urine is very high-coloured ; the stools are 
of a grey or clayey appearance, and a dull 
obtuse pain is felt in the right hypochon- 
drium, which is much increased by pressure. 
‘ Where the pain is very acute, the pulse is 


apt to become hard and full, and other. 


febrile symptoms to attend. 

The disease, when of long continuance, 
and proceeding from a chronic affection of 
the liver, or other neighbouring viscera, is 
often attended with anasarcous swellings, 
and sometimes with ascites: also scorbutic 
symptoms frequently supervene. 

Where jaundice is recent, and is occa- 
sioned by concretions obstructing the biliary 
ducts, it is probable that, by using proper 
means, we may be able to effect a cure ; 
but where it is brought on by tumours of 
the neighbouring parts, or has arisen in 
consequence of other diseases attended with 
symptoms of obstructed viscera, our endea- 
vours will most likely not be crowned with 
success. Arising during a state of preg- 
nancy, it is of little consequence, as it will 
cease on parturition. 

On opening the bodies of those who die 
of jaundice, the yellow tinge appears to 
pervade even the most interior part of the 
body ; it is diffused throughout the whole 
of the cellular membrane, in the cartilages 
and bones, and even the substance of the 
brain is coloured with it. A diseased state 
of the liver, gall-bladder, or adjacent vis- 
cera is usually to be met with. 

The Icterus infantum, or yellow gum, is 
a species of jaundice which affects children 
at or soon after, their birth, and which 
usually continues for some days. It has 
generally been supposed to arise from the 
meconium, impacted in the intestines, pre- 
venting the flow of bile intothem. The 
effects produced by it,are languor, indolence, 
a yellow tinge of the skin, and a tendency 
to sleep, which is sometimes fatal, where the 
child is prevented from sucking. 

The indications in this disease are, 1. To 
palliate urgent symptoms. 2. To remove 
the cause of .obstruction to the passage 
of the bile ihto the duodenum: this 
is the essential part of the treatment ; but 
the means will vary according to circum- 
stances. When there are appearances of 
inflammation, of which perhaps the jaun- 
dice is symptomatic, or both produced by 
a gall-stone, the means explained under the 
head of hepatitis will be proper. If there 
be severe spasmodic pain, as is usual when a 
gall-stone is passing, the liberal use of opium 
and the warm bath will probably relieve it. 
After which, in all instances, where there is 
reason for supposing an obstructing cause 
within the duct, a nauseating emetic, or 
brisk cathartic, would be the most likely to 
force it onward: emetics, however, are 
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hardly advisable, except in recent cases with- 
out inflammation ; and calomel, seeming to 
promote the discharge of bile more than other 
cathartics, may be given in a large dose 
with, or after the opium. Several remedies 
have been recommended, on the idea that 
they may dissolve gall-stones ; which, how-~ 
ever, is hardly probable, unless they should 
have advanced to the end of the common 
duct: the fixed alkalies, «ther with oil 
of turpentine, raw eggs, &c. come under 
this head ; though the alkalies may be cer- 
tainly beneficial by correcting acidity, which 
usually results from a deficient supply of 
bile to the intestines ; and possibly alter the 
secretion of the liver so much as to prevent 
the formation of more concretions. When 
the complaint arises from scirrhous tumours, 
mercury is the remedy most likely to afford 
relief, particularly should the liver itself be 
diseased ; but it must be used with proper 
caution, and hemlock, or other narcotic, 
may sometimes enable the system to bear it 
better. Where this remedy is precluded, 
nitric acid promises to be the best substitute; 
the taraxacum appears by on means so 
much to be depended upon. — In all tedious. 
cases the strength must be supported by the 
vegetable bitters or other tonics, and a nu- 
tritious diet, easy of digestiou: there is often 
a dislike of animal food, and a craving for 
acids, which mostly may be indulged ; in- 
deed, when scorbutic symptoms attended, 
the native vegetable acids have been some- 
times very serviceable. The bowels must 
be kept regular, and the other secretions 
promoted, to get rid of the bile diffused in 
the system; as well as to obviate febrile 
or inflammatory action. When accumula- 
tions of hardened faces induce the com- 
plaint, or in the icterus infantum, catharties 
may be alone sufficient to afford relief : and, 
in that of pregnant females, we must chiefly 
look to the period of delivery. 

Icrrrus atzus. The white jaundice. 
Chlorosis, is sometimes so called. 

VCTUS. 1. A stroke or blow. 

2. The pulsation of an artery. 

3. The sting of a bee, or other insect. 

IDA’US. (From 67, a mountain in 
Phrygia, their native place.) A name of 
the peony and blackberry. 

IDE. This terminal is affixed to oxygen, 
chlorine, and iodine when they enter into 
combination with each other, or with simple 
combustibles or metals in proportions not 
forming an acid, thus ox-idé of chlorine, 
ox-ide of nitrogen, chlor-ide of sulphur, 
tod-ide of iron. 

IDE’OLOGY. (Ideologia ; from idea, a 
thought, and Aoyos, a discourse.) The 
doctrine or study of the understanding. 
‘‘Whatever be the number and the diversity 
of the phenomena which belong to human 
intelligence, however different they appear 
from the other phenomena of life, though 
they evidently depend on the soul, it is 
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absolutely necessary to consider them 
as the result of the action of the brain, 
and to make no distinction between them 
and the other phenomena that depend on 
the actions of that organ. The functions of 
the brain are absolutely subject to the same 
laws as the other functions; they develope 
and go to decay in the progress of age ; they 
are modified by habit, sex, temperament, and 
individual disposition; they become con- 
fused, weakened, or elevated in diseases ; 
the physical injuries of the brain weaken, or 
destroy them; in a word, they are not 
susceptible of any explanation more than 
the other actions of the organ ; and setting 
aside all hypothetical ideas, they are capable 
of being studied only by observation and 
experience. 

We must also be cautious in imagining 
that the study of the functions of the brain 
is more difficult than that of the other organs, 
and that it appertains peculiarly to metaphy- 
sics. By keeping close to observation, and 
avoiding carefully any theory, or conjecture, 
this study becomes purely physiological, and 
perhaps it is easier than the most part of 
the other functions, on account of the 
facility with which the phenomena can be 
produced and observed. The innumerable 
phenomena which form the intellect of man, 
are only modifications of the faculty of 
perception. If they are examined atten- 
tively, this truth, which is well illustrated 
by modern metaphysicians, will be found 
very clear. t 

There are four principal modifications of 
the faculty of perception : 

Ist. Sensibility, or the action of the brain, 
by which we receive impressions, either from 
within, or from without. 

2d. The Memory, or the faculty of re- 
producing impressions, or sensations for- 
merly received. - 

3d. The faculty of perceiving the relations 
which sensations have to each other, or 
the Judgment. 

4th. The Desires, or the Wiil. 

The study of the understanding, from 
whatever cause, is not at present an essential 
part of physiology ; the science which treats 
particularly of it is Ideology. Whoever may 
wish to acquire an extensive knowledge on 
this interesting subject, should consult the 
works of Bacon, Locke, Condillac, Cabanis, 
and especially the excellent book of 
Destutt Tracy, entitled ‘‘ Elements of Ideo- 


logy.” 
IDIOCRA’SIA. See Idiosyncrasy. 
IDIOPA/THIC. (Idiopathicus; from 


1810s, peculiar, and ma@os, an affection.) A 
disease which does not depend on any other 
disease, in which respect it is opposed to a 
symptomatic disease, which is dependent on 
another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY. —=§ (Idiosyncrasia ; 
from 110s, peculiar, guy, with, and Kpacts, a 
temperament.) A peculiarity of constitution, 
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in which a person is affected by certain 
agents, which, if applied to a hundred other 
persons, would produce no effect : thus some 
people cannot see a finger bleed without 
fainting ; and thus violent inflammation is 
induced on the skin of some persons by 
substances that are perfectly innocent to 
others. 

Ipior’Rorra. (From dios, peculiar, and 
tpemw, to turn.) The same as Idiosyn- 
crasia. 

IDOCRASE. See Vesuvian. 

IGASURIC ACID. <Acidum Igusa- 
ricum. Pelletier and Caventou, in their 
elegant researches in the fuba Sancti [gnatii, 
et nux vomica, having observed that these 
substances contained a new vegetable base 
(strychnine) in combination with an acid, 
sought to separate the latter, in order to 
determine its nature. It appeared to them 
to be new, and they called it igasuric acid, 
from the Malay name by which the natives 
designate in the Indies the fuba Sancti Ignatit. 
This bean, according to these chemists, is 
composed of igasurate of strychnine, a little 
wax, aconcrete oil, a yellow colouring matter, 
gum, starch, bassorine, and vegetable fibre.’ 

To extract the acid, the rasped bean must 
be heated in ether, in a digester, with a valve 
of safety. Thus the concrete oil, and alittle 
igasurate of strychnine, are dissolved out. 
When the powder is no longer acted on by 
the zxther, they subject it, at several times, to 
the action of boiling alkohol, which carries 
off the oil which had escaped the zxther, as 
also wax, which is deposited on cooling, 
some igasurate of strychnine, and colouring 
matter. All the alkoholic decoctions are 
united, filtered, and evaporated. The 
brownish-yellow residuum is diffused in 
water; magnesia is now added, and the 
whole is boiled together for some minutes. 
By this means, the igasurate is decomposed, 
and from this decomposition there results 
free strychnine, and a sub-igasurate of mag- 
nesia, very little soluble in water. Washing 
with cold water removes almost completely 
the colouring matter, and boiling alkohol 
then separates the strychnine, which falls 
down as the liquid cools. Finally, to pro- 
cure igasuric acid from the sub-igasurate of 
magnesia, which remains united to a small 
quantity of colouring matter, we must dis-. 
solve the magnesian salt in a great body of 
boiling distilled water; concentrate the 
liquor, and add to it acetate of lead, which 
immediately throws down the acid in the 
state of an igasurate of lead. This com- 
pound is then decomposed, by transmitting 
a current of sulphuretted hydrogen through 
it, diffused in 8 or 10 times its weight of 
boiling water. 

This acid, evaporated to the consistence 
of syrup, and left to itself, concretes in hard 
and granular crystals. It is very soluble in 
water, and in alkohol. Its taste is acid and. 
yery styptic. It combines with the alkaline’ 
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and earthy bases, forming salts soluble in 
water and alkohol. Its combination with 
barytes is very sqlable, and crystallises with 
difficulty, and mushroom-like, Its combin- 
ation with ammonia, when perfectly neutral, 
does not form a precipitate with the salts of 
silver, mercury, and iron; but it comports 
itself with the salts of copper in a peculiar 
manner, and which seems to characterise the 
acid of strychnos (for the same acid is found 
in nux-vomica, and in snake-wood, bois de 
couleuure) : this effect consists in the decom- 
position of the salts of copper, by its am- 
moniacal compound. These salts pass 
immediately to a green colour, and gradually 
deposite a greenish-white salt, of very sparing 
solubility in water. The acid of strychnos 
seems thus to resemble meconic acid ; but it 
differs essentially from it, by its action with 
salts of iron, which immediately assume a 
very deep red colour with the meconic acid ; 
an effect not produced by the acid of 
strychnos. The authors, after all, do not 
positively affirm this acid to be new and 
peculiar. 

IGNA’TIA. (So named by Linnzus, 
because the seeds are known in the materia 
medica by the name of Saint Ignatius 
beans.)' The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Ienatra AMARA. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords St. Ignatius’s 
bean; Faba indica; Faba Sancti Ignatu ; 
Faba febrifuga. These beans are of a 
roundish figure, very irregular and uneven, 
about the size of a middling nutmeg, semi- 
transparent, and of a hard, horny texture. 
They have a very bitter taste, and no con- 
siderable smeli. ‘They are said to be used 
in the Philippine islands in all: diseases, 
acting as a vomit and purgative. Infu- 
sions are given in the cure of intermittents, 
&er - 

Tenari rasa. See Ignatia amara. 

IGNATIUS’S BEAN. See Jgnatia 
amara. 

-YVGNIS. Fire. 1. Van Helmont, Para- 
celsus, and other alchemists, applied this term 
to what they considered as universal sol- 
vents. 

2. In medicine, the older writers used it 
to express several diseases characterised by 
external redness and heat. 

Tenis catipus. <A hot fire: a gangrene: 
also a violent inflammation, just about to 
degenerate into a gangrene, were formerly so 
called by some. 

Taxis Fatuus. A luminous appearance or 
flame, frequently seen in the night in different 
country places, and called in England Jack 
with a lantern, or Will with the wisp. It seems 
to be mostly occasioned by the extrication of 
phosphorus from rotting leaves and other 
vegetable matters. It is probable, that the 
motionless ignes fatui of Italy which are 
seen nightly on the same spot, are produced 
by the slow combustion of sulphur, emitted 
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through clefts and apertures in the soil of 
that voleanic country. 

Tenis rricipus. <A cold fire. A spha- 
celus was so called, because the parts that 
are so affected become as cold as the sur- 
rounding air. 

Ianis rzrsicus. A name of the erysipe- 
las, also of the carbuncle. See Anthrax. 

Ienis nora. Fire for fusion. It is 
when a vessel which contains some matter 
for fusion is surrounded with live, i. ¢. red- 
hot coals. 

Icnis sacrr. A name of erysipelas, and 
of a species of herpes. 

Ienis saPiENTIUM. 
dung. 

I@NIs SANCTI ANTONH. 

IeniIs syLvATICus. 

IeNIs voLAGRIUs. 

Tenis votaticus. See Erysipelas. 

Ikan rapix. A somewhat oyal, ob- 
long, compressed root, brought from China. 
It is extremely rare, and would appear to 
be the root of some of the orchis tribe. 

Vraruis. A name in Myrepsus for the 
burdoch. See Arctium lappa. 

I’txcu. By this word, Paracelsus seems 
to mean a first principle. 

Iurr'pos. In the Spagyric language it is 
the elementary air. . 

I’Lron cruentum. Hippocrates describes 
it in lib. De Intern. Affect. In this dis- 
ease, as well as in the scurvy, the breath is 
foetid, the gums recede from. the teeth, 
hemorrhages of the nose happen, and somes 
times there are ulcers in the legs, but the 
patient can move about. 

VLEUM. (From ecw, to turn about; 
from its convolutions.) leum intestinum. 
The last portion of the small intestines, 
about fifteen hands’ breadth in length, which 
terminates at the valve of the cecum. See 
Intestine. ; 

ILEUS. | See’ Iiac passion. 

VLEX. (The:name of agenus of plants 
in the Linnzean system. Class, Tetrandria. 
Order, Tetragynia.) The holly. 

Irex aquirotium. ‘The systematic name 
of the common holly. dquifolium. The 
leaves of this plant, I/exr — foliis ovatis acutis 
spinosis, of Linneus, have been known to 
cure intermittent fevers ; and an infusion of 
the leaves, drank as tea, is said to be a pre~ 
ventive against the gout. 


Heat of horses 
See Erysipelas. 
See Impetigo. 

See Impetigo. 


Iuzx cassinr. Cassina;  Apalachine 
gullis. ‘This tree grows in Carolina; the 
leaves resemble those of senna, blackish 


when dried, with a bitter taste, and aromatic 
smell, They are considered as stomachic 
and stimulant. . They are sometimes used 
as expectorants; and when fresh are: 
emetic. ; 

VLIA. (The plural of Ze, eX.) 

1. The flanks, or that part in which are 
enclosed the small intestines. 

2. The small intestines. 

VYLIAC. (Itacus; from  ideum. intes- 
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tinum.) Belonging to the ilium, an in- 
testine so called. eee 

Inrac:arteries.  <rterie iliace. The 
arteries so called are formed by the bifurca- 
tion of the aorta, near the last lumbar ver- 
tebra, ‘They are'divided into internal and 
external. The internal iliac, also called the 
hypogastric artery, is distributed in the foetus 
-into ‘six, and in the adult into five branches, 
which are divided about the pelvis, viz. the 
little iliac, the gluteal, the ischiatic, the 
-pudical, and the obturatory; and in the 
fetus the umbilical. The external iliac 
proceeds out of the pelvis through Poupart’s 
ligament, to form the femoral artery. 

Inrac passion. (EtAcos, tAeos, €tAeios, is 
described as a kind of nervous colic, the seat 
of which is the ilium.) © Passio tiaca; Vol- 
vulus ; Miserere mei; Convolvulus ; Chordap- 
sus; Tormentum. A violent vomiting, in 
which the fecal portion of the food is voided 
by the mouth. It is produced by many 
morbid conditions of the’bowels, by inflamma- 
tory affections of the abdominal viscera, and 
by herniz. . 

“Inu1ac region. The side of the abdo- 
men, between the ribs and the hips. 

ILVACUS. The name of muscles, re- 
gions or diseases, situated near to or con- 
nected with, parts about the ilia or flanks. 

Turacus intTERNus. Iliacus of Winslow. 
Iliaco trachanten of Dumas. A. thick, 
broad, and radiated muscle, which is situated 
in the pelvis, upon the inner surface of the 
ilium. It arises fleshy from the inner lip of 
the ilium, from most of the hollow part, 
and likewise ‘from the edge of that bone, be- 
‘tween its anterior superior spinous process 
‘and the-acetabulum. It joins with the 
psoas magnus, where it begins to become 
‘tendinous, and passing under the liga- 
mentum Falopii, is inserted in common 
with that muscle. The tendon of this 
muscle has been seen distinct from that of 
‘the psoas, and, in some subjects, it has been 
found divided into two portions. The 
iliacus internus serves to assist the psoas 
magnus in bending the thigh, and in bring- 

ing it directly forwards. 

ILI'ADUM. Itiadus. The first matter 
of all things, consisting of mercury, salt, 
and sulphur. These are Paracelsus’s three 
principles. His iliadus is also a mineral 
‘spirit, which is contained in every element, 
and is the supposed cause of diseases. 

Tura‘ster. Paracelsus gives this name 
“to the occult virtue of nature, whence all 
things have their increase. 
 ILI'NGOS. (From sri, a vortex.) A 
giddiness, in which all things appear to turn 
‘round, and the eyes grow dim. 


Inr'scus. Avicenna says, it is madness 
caused by love. 
 I'LIUM OS. (From iia, the small in- 


*éstines ; so named. because it supports the 
ilia.) The haunch-bone. The superior 
portion of the os innominatum, which, in 
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the footus,. is a distinct bone. 
NALUNL OS. 

ILLA. See Ula. . 

ILLE’CEBRA. (From eaAew, to turn ; 
because its leaves resemble worms.) Se 
Sedym acre. . 

ILLI'CIUM. (Illiciwm, ab illiciendo ; 
denoting an enticing plant, from its being 
very fragrant and aromatic.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Polyandria ; Order, Polygynia. 

Inricium ANIsatum. The systematic 
name of the yellow-flowered aniseed-tree : 
the seeds of which are called the star ani- 
seed. Anisum stellatum ; Aniswm sinense ; 
Semen badian. They are used with the same 
views as ‘those of the Pimpinella aniswm. 
The same tree is supposed to furnish the 
aromatic bark, called cortex anisi stellati, or 
cortex lavola. a 

ILLO‘SIS. (From tAdos, the eye.) A 
distortion of the eyes. . 

Intutame NtumM. An antient form of an 
external medicine, like the Ceroma, with 
which the limbs ‘of wrestlers, and others 
delighting in like exercises, were rubbed, 
especially after bathing; an account of 
which may be met with in Bactius De. 
Thermis, 

Iniuta‘ti0. (From in, and dutum, mud.) 
I]lutation. A besmearing any part of the 
body with mud, and renewing it as it grows 
dry, with.a view of heating, drying, and 
discussing. It was chiefly done with the 


See Innomi- 


mud found at ‘the bottom of mineral 


springs. _ 

Vunys. (From. dos, the eyé.) >A per- 
son who squints, or with distorted eyes. 

V‘tys. (From “Avs, mud.) 1. The feces 
of wine. ‘An obsolete term. 

2. The sediment in stools, which resemble 
faeces of wine. 

8. The sediment.in urine, when it re- 
sembles the same. 

IMBECILLITAS OCULORUM. 
of the Nyctalopia by this name, 

Imursrti0, (From imbibo, to receive into. ) 
An obsolete term. In chemistry for a kind 
of cohobation, when the liquor ascends and 
descends upon a solid substance, till it is 
fixed therewith. 

IMBRICATUS. Imbricated : like tiles 
upon a house. A term applied to leaves, as 
those of the Euphorbia paralia. 

IMMERSUS. Immersed: plunged 
under water — folia immersa : leaves which 
are naturally under the water, and are dif- 
ferent from those which naturally float. See 
Leaf. | 
It is remarked by Linnzus, that aquatie 
plants have their lower, and mountainous 
ones their upper, leaves most divided, by 
which they better resist the action of the 
stream in one case, and of the wind in the 
other. © “spt 

Iume’rsus.. A term given by Bartho- 
line, and some other anatomists, to the 


Celsus speaks 
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Subscapuleris muscle, because it was hidden, 
or, as it were, sunk. 

IMPA‘/TIENS. (From in, not, and 
patior, to suffer; because its leaves recede 
from the hand witha crackling noise, as im- 
patient of the touch, or from the great elas- 
ticity of the sutures of its seed vessel which 
is completely impatient of the touch, curling 

‘up with the greatest velocity, and scattering 
round the seeds, the instant any extraneous 
body comes in contact with it.) ‘The name 
of agenusof plants. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. ; 

IMPERATO/RIA. (From impero, to 
overcome: so named because its leaves 
extend and overwhelm the lesser herbs 
which grow near it.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the 
amaster-wort. See Jmperatoria osthru- 
thium. 

IMPERATORIA OSTRUTHIUM. ‘The system- 
-atic name of the master-wort. Imperatoria ; 
Magistrantia. The roots of this plant are 
imported from the Alps and Pyrenees, not- 
“withstanding itis indigenous to this island : 
they have a fragrant smell, and a bitterish 
pungent taste. The plant, as its name im- 
‘ports, was formerly thought to be of singular 
.efficacy ; and its great success, it is said, 
caused it to be distinguished by the name of 
divinum remedium. At present, it is con- 
sidered merely as an aromatic, and conse- 
quently is superseded by many of that class 
which possess superior qualities. 

IMPETI’GINES. (The plural of im- 
petigo ; from impeto, to infest.) An order 
in the class Cachewie of Cullen, the genera 
of which are characterised by cachexia de- 
forming the external parts of the body with 
tumours, eruptions, &c. 

IMPETYGO. Ignis sylvaticus; Ignis 
volagrius. A disease of the skin, variously 
described by authors, but mostly as one, in 
which several red, hard, dry, prurient spots 
arise in the face and neck, and sometimes all 


over the body, and disappear by furfuraceous | 


or tender scales. 

Imretum Faciens. See Vis vite. 

IMPETUSA. Force or motion. 

J’mria HERBA. (From in, not, and pius, 
good; because it grows only on barren 
ground.) A name given to cudweed. See 
Gnaphalium. EAS 

IMPLICATED.  Celsus, Scribonius, 
and some others, call those parts of physic 
so, which have a necessary dependence on 
one another; but the term has been more 
significantly applied, by Bellini, to fevers, 
where two at atime afflict a person, either 
of the same kind, as a double tertian; or, 
of different kinds, as an intermittent tertian, 
and a quotidian, called a Semitertian. 

Impiu’vium. (From impluo, to shower 
upon.) 1. The shower-bath, 

2, An embrocation, 


INC 
IMPOSTHUMA. A term corrupted 


from impostem and apostem. An abscess. 

IMPREGNA’‘TION. Impregnatio. 
See Conception and Generation. 

INANI'TIO. (From inanio, to empty.) 
Inanition. Applied to the body or 
vessels, it means emptiness; applied to the 
mind, it means a defect of its powers. 

INCANTA’TION, Incaniatio ; In- 
cantamentum. A way of curing diseases 
by charms, defended by Paracelsus, Hel- 
mont, and some other chemical enthu- 
siasts. 

-INCANUS. Hoary. Applied to stems 
which are covered with a kind of scaly 
mealiness, as that of the Artemisia absin- 
thium, and Atriplex portutacoides. 

Incz’np1um. (From incendo, to burn.) 
A bnrning fever, or heat. 

Ince’nsio. 1. A burning fever. 

2. A hot inflammatory tumour. 

Incerni’cutum. (From incerno, to sift.) 

I. A strainer, or sieve. 

2. A name for the pelvis of the kidney, 
from its office as a strainer. 

IncipE’Nt1a. (From incido, to’ cut.) 
Medicines which consist of pointed and 
sharp particles, as acids, and most salts, 
which are said to incide or cut the phlegm, 
when they break it so as to occasion its 
discharge. 

INCINERA/TION. (From incinero, to 
reduce to ashes.) Incineratio. The combus- 
tion of vegetable or animal substances, for 
the purpose of obtaining their ashes or fixed 
residue. : 

INCISI’VUS. (From incido, to cut.) 
A name given to some muscles, &c. 

Incistvus inreriorn. See Levator labii 
inferioris. 

IncIsivus LATERALIS. 
superioris aleque nasi. 

INCISIVUS MEDIUS. 
superioris aleque nasi. 

INCVSOR. (Denies incisores; from 
incido, to cut, from their use in cutting the 
food.) The four front teeth of both jaws 
are called incisors, because they cut the food. 
See Teeth. 

INCISO’RIUM. (From ineido, to cut.) 
A table whereon a patient is laid for an 
operation. 

INcIsoRIUM FORAMEN. A name of the 
foramen, which lies behind the dentes inci- 
sores of the upper jaw. \ . 

INCISUS. (From ineido, to cut.) Cut. 

A term applied in botany, synonymously 
with dissectus, to leaves ; as those of the Gera- 
nium dissectum. 
. INCONTINE’NTIA. (From in, and 
contineo, to contain.) Inability to retain 
the natural evacuations. Hence we say, in- 
continence of urine, &c. 

‘Incrassa/ntia. (Incrassans; from. in- 
crasso, to make thick.) Medicines which 
thicken the fluids, 

INCUBUS, (From incwbo, to lie upon ; 


See Levator labii 


See Depressor labii 
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because the patient fancies that something 
lies upon his chest.) See Oneirodynia. 

INCURVUS. Curved inwards: ap- 
plied to leaves ; as in Erica empetrifolia. 

INCUS. (A smith’s anvil; from incudo, 
to smite upon: so named from its likeness 
in shape to an anvil.) The largest and 
strongest of the bones of the ear in the 
tympanum. It is divided into a body and 
two crura. Its body is situated anteriorly, 
is rather broad and thick, and has two emi- 
nences and two depressions, both covered 
with cartilage, and intended for the recep- 
tion of the head of the malleus. Its shorter 
crus extends no farther than the cells of 
the mastoid apophysis. Its longer crus, 
together with the manubrium of the malleus, 
to which it is connected by a ligament, is of 
the same extent as the shorter; but its ex- 
tremity is curved inwards, to receive the os 
orbiculare, by the intervention of which it is 
united with the stapes. 
~ INDEX. (From indico, to point out; 
because it is generally used for such pur- 
poses.) The fore-finger. 

Indian arrow-root. See Maranta. 

Indian cress. See Tropeolum majus. 

Indian date-plum. See Diospyros lotus. 

Indian leaf. See Laurus cassia. 


Indian-pink. See Spigelia. 
Indian rubber. See Caoutchouc. 
Indian wheat. See Zea mays. 


Inpra/NA RADIX. 
I/ypica camorxs. Potatoes. 
INDICANT. (Indicans ; from indico, 
to show.) That from which the indication 
is drawn, which isin reality the proximate 
cause of a disease. 
Indicating days. Critical days. 
INDICA’TION. (Jndicatio ; from in- 
dico, to show.) An indication is that which 
demonstrates in a disease what ought to 
be done. It is three-fold: preservative, 
which preserves health; curative, which 
expels a present disease; and vital, which 
respects the powers and reasons of diet. 

The scope from which indications are 

taken, or determined, is comprehended in 

this distich : 

Ars, elas, regio, complexio, virtus, 
Mos et symptoma, repletio, tempus, et usus. 
INDICATOR. (From indico, to point: 

so named from its office of extending the 

index, or fore-finger.) An extensor muscle 
of the fore-finger, situated chiefly on the 
lower and posterior part of the fore-arm. 


TIpecacuanha. 


Extensor indicis of Cowper. Extensor secun- 


dit internodii indicis proprius, vulgo indicator 
of Douglas; and Cubitosus phalangettien de 
Pindiz of Dumas. It arises, by an acute 
fleshy beginning, from the middie of the 
posterior part of the ulna; its tendon passes 
under the same ligament with the exten- 
sor digitorum communis, with part of which 
it is inserted into the posterior part of the 
fore-finger. ; mo , 


~ Invicum tignuu. Logwood. ¢ 
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Invicus Morsus. The venereal disease. 
INDY’'GENOUS. (Indigenus ; indigena 

ab indu, i.e. in et geno, i.e. gigno, to beget. ) 
Applied to diseases, plants, and other objects 
which are peculiar to any country. 

INDIGO. A blue colouring matter 
extracted from the JIndigoféra tinctoria. 
Anil, or the indigo plant. 

INDIGOFERA. (From indigo, and 

Jero, to bear. The name of a genus of plants. 

Class, Diadelphia ; Order, Decandria. 

Ixnpicorera vincrorra, The systematic 
name of the plant which affords indigo. 

INDUCLUM. (From induco, to cover 
or draw over.) A covering. 1. A shirt. 

2. The name of the amnios, from its co- 
vering the foetus like a shirt. 

3. Wildenow and Swart’s name for the 
involucrum, or thin membraneous covering 
of the fructification of ferns. 

Its varieties are, 

1. Inducium planum, flat ; as in the genus 
Polypodium. . 

2. I. peltatum, connected with the seed by 
a filament or stalk ; as in Aspidiwm filivmas. 

3. I. corniculatum, round and hollow ; as 
in Equisetum. 

Enpura’nt1a. (From induro, to harden.) 
Medicines which harden. 

INEQUALIS. Unequal. Applied to 
a leaf when the two halves are unequal in 
dimensions and the base end parallel; as in 
Eucalyptus resinifera. 

INERMIS. (From in, priv. and arma. y 
Unarmed : opposed, in designating leaves, to 
such as are spinous. 

Inr/sts. (From wvaw, to evacuate.) Ine- 
thus. An evacuation of the humours. 

INFECTION. See Contagion. 

INFERNAL. A name given to a 
eaustic, lapis infernalis, from its strong burn- 
ing property. See Argenti nitras. 

Inrizuta’tio. (From infibulo, to button 
together.) An impediment to the retraction 
of the prepuce. 

INFLAMMABLE. Chemists distin- 
guish by this term such bodies as burn 


_ with facility, and flame in an increased tem- 


perature. 

Inflammable air. 

Inflammable air, heavy. 
hydrogen gas. 

INFLAMMATION. (Inflammatio, 
onis. f.; from inflammo, toburn.) Phlogosis ; 
Phlegmasia. A disease characterised by heat, 
pain, redness, attended with more or less of 
tumefaction and fever. Inflammation is di- 
vided into two species, viz. phlegmonous 
and erysipelatous. 

Besides this division, inflammation is 
either acute or chronic, local or general, 
simple or complicated with other diseases. — 

1. Phlegmonous wnflammation is known by 
its bright red colour, tension, heat, and a 
circumscribed, throbbing, painful tume- 
faction of the part; tending to suppuration. 


See Hydrogen gas. 
See Carburetted 


_Phiegmon is generally used to denote an 
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inflammatory tumour, situated in the skin 
or cellular membrane. When the same 
disease affects the viscera, it is usually called 
phlegmonous inflammation. 

2. Erysipelatous inflammation is considered 
as an inflammation of a dull red colour, 
vanishing upon pressure, spreading une- 
qually, with a burning pain, the tumour 
scarcely perceptible, ending in vesicles, ‘or 
desquamation. This species of inflamma~ 
tion admits of a division into erythema, 
when there is merely an affection of the skin, 
with very little of the whole system; and 
erysipelas, when there is general affection of 
the system. 

The fever attending erysipelatous inflam- 
mation is generally synochus, or typhus, 
excepting when it affects very vigorous 
habits, and then it may be synocha. The 
fever attending phlegmonous inflamma- 
tion is almost always synocha. Persons 
in the prime of life, and in full vigour} with 
a plethoric habit of body, are most liable to 
the attacks of phlegmonous inflammation ; 
whereas, those advanced in years, and those 
of a weak habit of body, irritable, and lean, 
are most apt to be attacked with erysipelat- 
ous inflammation. 

Phlegmonous inflammation terminates in 
resolution, .suppuration, gangrene, and scir- 
rhus, or induration. Resolution is known 
to be about to take place when the symptoms 
gradually abate; suppuration, when the 
inflammation does not readily yield to pro- 
per remedies, the throbbing increases, the 
tumour points externally, and rigors come 
on. Gangrene is about to take place when 
the pain abates, the pulse sinks, and cold 
perspirations come on. Scirrhus, or indur- 
ation, is known by the inflammation con- 
tinuing a longer time than usual ; the tume- 
faction continues, and a considerable hard- 
ness remains. ‘This kind of tumour gives 
little or no pain, and, when it takes place, 
it is usually the sequel of inflammation 
affecting glandular parts. . It sometimes, 
however, is accompanied with lancinating 
pains, ulcerates, and becomes cancerous. 

Erythematous inflammation terminates 
in resolution, suppuration, or gangrene. 
The symptoms of inflammation are account- 
ed for in the following way :— 

The redness arises from the dilatation of 
the small vessels, which become sufficiently 
large to admit the red particles in large 
quantities ; it appears also to occur, in some 


eases from the generation of new vessels. » 


The swelling is caused by the dilatation of 
the vessels, the plethoric state of the arte- 
ries and veins, the exudation of coagulable 
lymph into the cellular membrane, and the 
interruption of absorption. 

_. In regard to the augmentation of heat, 
as the thermometer denotes very little in- 
crease of temperature, it appears to be ac- 
¢ounted for from the increased sensibility of 
the nerves, which convey false impressions 
to the sensorium. 


The pain is occasioned ° 
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by a deviation from the natural state of the 
parts, and the unusual condition into which 
the nerves are thrown. The throbbing de- 
pends on the action of the arteries. 

Blood taken from a person labouring un- 
der active inflammation, exhibits a yellowish 
white crust on the surface; this is denomi- 
nated the buffy coriaceous, or inflammatory 
coat. ‘This consists of a layer of coagulable 
lymph, almost destitute of red. particles. 
Blood, in this state, is often termed sizy. 
The colouring part of the blood is its hea- 
viest constituent; and, as the blood of a 
person labouring under inflammation is 
longer coagulating than healthy blood, it is 
supposed that the red particles have an op- 
portunity to descend to a considerable depth 
from the surface before they become entan- 
gled. The buffy coat of blood is generally 
the best criterion of inflammation ; there area 
few anomalous constitutions in which this state 
of blood is always found ; but these are rare. 

The occasional and exciting causes of in- 
flammation are very numerous; they, how- 
ever, may generally be classed under exter- 
nal violence, produced either by mechanical 
or chemical irritation, changes of tempera- 
ture, and stimulating foods. Fever often 
seems to be a remote cause; the inflamma- 
tion thus produced is generally considered 
as critical. Spontaneous inflammation some- 
times occurs when no perceptible cause can 
be assigned for its production. Scrophula 
and syphilis may be considered as exciting 
causes of inflammation. 

With regard to the proximate cause, it 
has been the subject of much dispute. Galen 
considered phlegmon to be produced by a 
superabundance of the humor sanguineus. 
Boerhaave referred the proximate cause to 
an obstruction in the small vessels, occa- 
sioned by a lentor of the blood. Cullen 
and others attributed it rather to an affection 
of the vessels than a change of the fluids. 

The proximate cause, at the present pe- 


_riod, is generally considered to be a mor- 


bid dilatation, and increased action of such 
arteries as lead and are distributed to the 
inflamed part. 
Inflammation of the bladder. See Cystitis. 
Inflammation of the brain. See Phrenitis. 
Inflammation of the eyes. See Ophthalmia. 


Inflammation of the intestines. See En- 
terilis. 

Inflammation of the kidneys.. See Ne- 
phritis. 


Inflammation of the liver. - See Hepatitis. 


Inflammation of the lungs. See Pneu- 
mMonia. 


Inflammation of the peritoneum. See 
Peritonitis. . 

Inflammation of the pleura. See Pleu- 
ritis. . 

Inflammation of the stomach. See Gas- 
tritis. 


See Orchitis. 
See Hyste- 


Inflammation of the testicle. 
Inflammation of the uterus. 
ritts. 
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INFLA’TIO. (From inflo, to puff up.) 
A windy swelling. See Pnewmatosis. 

Inrxa‘tiva. (Inflativus ; from inflo, to 
puff up with wind.) Medicines or food 
which cause flatulence, —__ 

INFLATUS. Inflated. In botany ap- 
plied to vesiculated parts, which naturally 
contain only air; as legumen inflatum, seen in 
Astragalus vesicarius, and the distended and 
hollow perianths of the Cucubalus behen, and 
Physalis alkekengi in fruit. 

INFLEXUS. Curved inwards; syno- 
nymous to incurvus, as applied to leaves, 
petals, &c. See Incurvus. The petals of 
the Pimpinella, and Cherophyllum, are de- 
scribed as inflexa. 

INFLORESCENCE.  (Inflorescentia ; 
from infloresco; to flower, or blossom.) A 
term used by Linneus to express the par- 
ticular manner in which flowers are situated 
upon a plant, denominated by preceding 
writers, modus florend2, or manner of flower- 
ing. 

It is divided into simple, when solitary, 
and compound, when many flowers are 
placed together in one place. 

The first affords the following distinctions. 

1. Flos pedunculatus, furnished with a 
stalk ; asin Gratiolus and Vinca. 

2. F. sessilis, adhering to the plant with- 
out a flower-stalk ; as in Daphne mezerium, 
and Zinia pauciflora. 

8. F. caulinus, when on the stem. 

4. F. rameus, when on the branch. 

5. F. terminalis, when on the apex of the 
stem, or branch; as Paris guadrifolia, and 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 

6. F.avillaris, in the axilla; as in Conval- 
daria multiflora, 

7. IF. foliaris, on the surface of the leaf; 
as in Phyllanthus, 

8. F. radicalis, on the root; as Carlina 
acaulis, Crocus, and Colchicum. 

9. F. latitans, concealed in a fleshy recep- 
tacle; as in Ficus carica. 

' Again, it is said to be, 

1. Alternate; as in Polyanthes tuberosa. 

2. Opposite; as in Passiflora hirsuta. 

3. Unilateral, hanging all to one side; as 
Erica herbacea, and Silene amena. . 

4. Solitary; as in Campanula speculum, 
and Carduus tuberosus. 

The second, or compound inflorescence, 
has the following kinds : 

1. The verticillus, or whirl. 
The capitulum, or tuft. 
The spica, or spike. 

The racemus, or cluster. 
The corymbus, or corymb. 
The uwmbella, or umbel. 
The cyma, or cyme. 

The fasciculus, or fascicle. 
9. The panicula, or panicle. 
. The thyrsus, or bunch. 
The spadix, or sheath. 

12. The amentum, or catkin. 


INFLUE'NZA. (The Italian word for 


. ° 
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influence.) The disease is so named be- 
cause it was supposed to be produced by a 
peculiar influence of the stars. See Catar- 
rhus @ contagione. 

INFRASCAPULA’RIS. (From infra, 
beneath, and scapula, the shoulder-blade. ) 
A muscle named from its position beneath 
the scapula. See Subscapularis. 

INFRASPINA’TUS. (From infra, 
beneath, and spina, the spine.) A muscle 
of the humerus, situated on the scapula. It 
arises fleshy, from all that part of the dorsum 
scapulze which is below its spine; and from 
the spine itself, as far as the cervix scapulz. 
The fibres run obliquely towards a tendon in 
the middle of a muscle, which runs forwards, 
and adheres to the capsular ligament. It is 
inserted by a flat thick tendon, into the 
upper and outer part of the large protuber- 
ance on the head of the os humeri. Its use 
is to roll the os humeri outwards, to assist in 
raising and supporting it when raised, and 
to pull the ligament from between the bones. _ 
This muscle and the supra spinatus are 
covered by an aponeurosis, which extends 
between the costz, and edges of the spine of 
the scapula, and gives rise to many of the 
muscular fibres. 

INFUNDIBULIFORMIS. Funnel- 
shaped. Applied to the corolla of plants; 
as in Pulmonartt. | 

INFUNDI'BULUM. (From infundo, 
to pour in.) 1. A canal that proceeds from 
the vulva of the brain to the pituitary gland 
in the sella turcica. 

2. The beginnings ‘of the excretory duct 
of the kidney, or cavities into which the 
urine is first received, from the ‘secretory 
crypte, are called infundibula. > 

INFUSION. (Infusum; from infundo, 
to pour in.) JInfusio. A process that con- 
sists in pouring water of any required de- 
gree of temperature on such substances as 
have a loose texture, as thin bark, wood in 
shavings, or small pieces, leaves, flowers, 
&c. and suffering it to stand a certain time. 
The liquor obtained by the above process is 
called an infusion. The following are among 
the most approved infusions. 

INFU’SUM. Sce Infusion. 

Inrusum anruEmMinis. Infusion of ca- 
momile. Take of camomile-flowers, two 
drachms ; boiling water, half a pint. Ma- 
cerate for ten minutes, in a covered vessel, 
and strain. For its virtues, see Anthemis 
nobilis. 

INFUSUM ARMORACIE CoMrosituM. Com- 
pound infusion of horse-radish. Take. of — 
fresh horse radish root, sliced, mustard- 
seeds bruised, of each one ounce; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate for two hours, in 
a covered vessel, and strain; then add com- 


‘ pound spirit of horse-radish, a fluid ounce. 


See Cochlearia armoracia. : . 
InFUSUM AURANTII CoMPosIruM. Com- 
pound infusion of orange-peel, Take of 
orange-peel, dried, i ek -lemon- 
eee 
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peel, fresh, a drachm ; cloves, bruised, half 
a drachm ; boiling water, half 4 pint. Ma- 
cerate for a quarter ef an hour, in a co- 
vered vessel, and strain. See Citrus auran- 
tium. 

Inrusum caLumMsBa. Infusion: of ca- 
lumba. - Take of calumba-root, sliced, a 
drachm; boiling water, half a pint. Mace- 
rate for two hours, in a covered vessel, and 
strain. See Calumba. 

InrusumM CARYOPHYLLORUM. Infusion 
of cloves. Take of cloves, bruised, a 
drachm ; boiling water, half a pint. Mace- 
rate for two hours, in a covered vessel, and 
strain. See Hugenia caryophyllata. 

InrusuM cascaRitLa. Infusion of cas- 
carilla. Take of cascarilla bark, bruised, 
half an ounce; boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a covered vessel, 
and strain. See Croton cascarilla. 

InrusuM caTECHU comPposituM. Com- 
pound infusion of catechu. Take of ex- 
tract of catechu, two drachms and a half;: 
cinnamon bark, bruised, half a drachm ; 
- boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for an 
hour, in a covered vessel, and strain. See 
Acacia catechu. 

Inrusum cincnonz. Infusion of cin- 
chona. Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark, 
bruised, half an ounce; boiling water, half 
apint. Macerate for two hours, in a co- 
wvered vessel, and strain. See Cinchona. 

Inrusum cusparia. Infusion of cus- 
paria, ‘Take of cusparia bark, bruised, two 
drachms; boiling water, half a pint. Ma- 
erate for two hours, in a covered vessel, 
and strain. See Cusparia febrifuga. 

Inrusum oviciratis. Infusion of fox- 
glove. Take of purple fox-glove leaves, 
dried, a drachm; boiling water, half a 
pint. Macerate for four hours, in a co- 
vered vessel, and strain; then add spirit of 
cinnamon, half a fluid ounce. See Disi- 
talis purpurea. 

INFUSUM GENTIANZ CoMpPosituM., Com- 
pound infusion of gentian. Take of gen- 
tian-root, sliced, orange-peel, dried, of each 
adrachm; lemon-peel, fresh, two drachms; 
boiling water, twelve fluid ounces. Mace- 
rate for an hour, in a covered vessel, and 
strain. See Gentiana lutea. 

Inrusum uni. Infusion of linseed. 
Take of linseed, bruised, an ounce; li- 
quorice root, sliced, half an ounce; _ boiling 
water, two pints. Macerate for two hours, 
near the fire, in a covered vessel, and strain. 
See Linum usitatissimun. 

Inrusom quassia. Infusion of quas- 
sia. ‘Take of quassia wood, a scruple ; 
boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for 
two hours, and strain. See Quassie amara. 

Inrusum rue. Infusion of rhubarb. 
Take of rhubarb-root, sliced, a drachm ; 
boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for 
two hours, and strain. See Rhewm. 

Inrusum ros. Take of the petals of 
red rose, dried, half an ounce; boiling 
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water, two pints and a half; dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, three fluid drachms ; double-refined 
sugar, an ounce and a half. Pour the wa- 
ter upon the petals of the rose in a glass 
vessel; then add the acid, and macerate for 
half an hour. Lastly, strain the infusion, 
and add the sugar to it. See Rosa Gallica. 

Ixrusum sENN#. Infusion of senna. 
Take of senna-leaves, an ounce and a half; 
ginger-root, sliced, a drachm ; boiling water, 
a pint. Macerate for an hour, in a covered 
vessel, and strain the liquor. See Cassia 
senna. 

Inrusum simarous. Infusion of si- 
marouba. Take of simarouba-bark, bruised, 
half a drachm ; boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a.covered vessel, 
and strain. See Quassia simarouba. 

Inrusum tazaci. Infusion of tobacco. 
Take of tobacco-leaves, a drachm; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate for an hour, in a 
covered vessel, and strain. See Nicotiana. 

INGENHOUZ, Joun, was born at 
Breda, in 1730. Little is known of his early 
life; but in 1767, he came to England to 
learn the Suttonian method of inoculation. 
In the following year he went to Vienna, to 
inoculate some of the imperial family, for 
which service he received ample honours ; 
and shortly after performed the same opera- 
tion on the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, when 
he returned to this country, and spent the 
remainder of his life in scientific pursuits. 
In 1779, he published “* Experiments on 
Vegetables,’ discovering their great power 
of purifying the air, in sunshine, but in- 
juring it in the shade and night. He was 
also author of several papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, being an active mem- 
ber of the Royal Society. He died in 1799. 

INGLUVIES. 1. Gluttony. 

2. The claw, crop, or gorge of a bird. 

INGRASSIAS, Joun Putri, was born 
in Sicily, and graduated at Padua in 1537 
with singular reputation; whence he was 
invited to a professorship in several of the 
Italian schools ; but he gave the preference 
to Naples, where he distinguished himself 
greatly by his learning and judgment. At 
length he returned to his native island, and 
settled in Palermo, where he was also highly 
esteemed ; and in 1563 made first physi- 
cian to that country by Philip II. of Spain, 
to whom it then belonged. This office 
enabled him to introduce excellent regula- 
tions into the medical practice of the island, 
and when the plague raged there in 1575, 
the judicious measures adopted by him ar- 
rested its progress; whence the magistrates 
decreed him a large reward, of which, how- 
ever, he only accepted a part, and applied 
that to religious uses. He died in 1580, at 
the age of 70. He cultivated anatomy with 
great assiduity, and is reckoned one of the 
improvers of that art, especially in regard 
to the structure of the cranium, and the or- 
gan of-hearing. He is said also to have 
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discovered the seminal vesicles. He “pub- 
lished several works, particularly an aceount 
of the plague; and a treatise <* De Tumo- 
ribus preeter Naturam,” which is chiefly a 
commentary on Avicenna, but is deserving 
of notice, as containing the first modern 
description of Scarlatina, under the name of 
Rossalia ; and perhaps the first account of 
varicella, which he called crystalli. But his 
principal work was published by his nephew 
in 1603, entitled, «* Commentaries on Ga- 
jen’s Book concerning the Bones.” 

. Incravinarion. (From ingravidor, to be 
great with child.) The same as impregna- 
tion, or going with child. 

I'NGUEN. (Inguen, inis. n.) The 
groin. The lower and lateral part of the 
abdomen, above the thigh. 

INGUINAL. JInguinalis. Appertaining 
to the groin. 

Inguinal hernia. See Hernia. 

Inguinal ligament. See Poupart’s liga- 
ment. 

INHUMATION. (From inhumo, to 
put into the ground.) The burying a patient 
in warm or medicated earth. Some chemists 
have fancied thus to call that kind of diges- 
tion which is performed by burying the ma- 
terials in dung, or in the earth. 

I’yion. (From ts, a nerve; as being the 
place where nerves originate.) The occiput. 
Blancard says it is the beginning of the 
spinal marrow; others say it is the back 
part of the neck, 

Insacutatio. (From injaculor, to shoot 
into.) So Helmont calls a disorder which 
consists of a violent spasmodic pain in the 
stomach, and an immobility of the body. 

INJE’CTION. (Injectio ; from injicio, 
to cast into.) A medicated liquor to throw 
into a natural or preternatural cavity of the 
body by means of a syringe. | 

INNOMINA’TUS. (From in, priv. 
and nomen, a name.) Some parts of the 
body areso named: thus, the pelvic bones, 
which in the young subject are three in 
number, to which names were given, be- 
come one in the adult, which was without a 
name ; an artery from the arch of the aorta, 
and the fifth pair of nerves, because they 
appeared to have been forgotten by the older 
anatomists. 

Innominata arrerta. The first branch 
given off by the arch of the aorta. It soon 
divides into the right carotid and right sub- 
clavian arteries. 

INNOMINATI NERVI. 
nerves. See Trigemini. 

Innominatum os. So called because the 
three bones of which it originally was 
formed grew together, and formed one com- 
plete bone, which was then left nameless.) 
A large irregular bone, situated at the side 
of the pelvis. It is divided into three por- 
tions, viz. the iliac, ischiatic, and pubic, 
which are usually described as three distinct 
bones, 


The fifth pair of 
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The os idiunt, or haunch-bone, is of a very 
irregular shape. The lower part of it is 
thick and narrow; its superior portion is 
broad and thin, terminating in a ridge, called 
the spine of the ilium, and more commonly 
known by the name of the haunch. The 
spine rises up like an arch, being turned 
somewhat outward, and from this appear- 
ance, the upper part of the pelvis, when 
viewed together, has not been improperly 
compared to the wings of a phxton. This 
spine, in the recent subject, appears as if — 
tipped with cartilage; but this appearance 
is nothing more than the tendinous fibres of 
the muscles that are inserted into it. Exter- 
nally, this bone is unequally prominent, and 
hollowed for the attachment of muscles ; 
and internally, at its broadest fore-part, it is 
smooth and concave. At its lower part, 
there is a considerable ridge on its inner 
surface. This ridge, which extends from 
the os sacrum, and corresponds with a simi- 
lar prominence, both on that bone and the 
ischium, forms, with the inner part of the 
ossa pubis, what is called the brim of the 
pelvis, The whole of the internal surface, 
behind this ridge, is very unequal. The os 
ilium has likewise a smaller surface poste- 
riorly, by which it is articulated to the 
sides of the os sacrum. This surface has, 
by some, been compared to the human ear, 
and, by others, to the head of a bird; but 
neither of these comparisons seem to convey 
any just idea of its form or appearance. Its 
upper part is rough and porous; lower 
down it is more solid. It is firmly united 
to the os sacrum by a cartilaginous sub- 
stance, and likewise by very strong ligamen- 
tous fibres, which are extended to that bone 
from the whole circumference of this irregu- 
lar surface. The spine of this bone, which 
is originally an epiphysis, has two con- 
siderable tuberosities, one anteriorly, and 
the other posteriorly, which is the largest. 
of the two. The ends of this spine 
too, from their projecting more than the 
parts of the bone below them, are called. 
spinal processes. Before the anterior spinal 
process, the spine is hollowed, where part of 
the Sartorius muscle is placed; and below 
the posterior spinal process, there is a very 
large niche in the bone, which, in the recent 
subject, has a strong ligament stretched over 
its lower part, from the os sacrum to the 
sharp-pointed process of the ischium; so 
that a great hole is formed, through which 
pass the great sciatic nerve and the posterior 
crural vessels under the pyriform muscle, 
part of which is likewise lodged in this 
hole. The lowest, thickest, and narrowest 


/part of the ilium, in conjunction with the 


other two portions of each os innominatum, 
helps to form the acetabulum for the os fe-. 
moris. 

The os ischium, or hip-bone, which is. the. 
lewest of the three portions of each os Inno- 
minatum, is of a very irregular figure, and. 
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_asually divided into its body, tuberosity, and 
_ famus. The body externally forms the in- 
ferior portion of the acetabulum, and sends 
a sharp-pointed process backward, called the 
spine of the ischium. ‘This is the process 
to which the ligament is attached, which 
was just now described as forming a great 
foramen for the passage of the sciatic 
nerve. The tuberosity is large and ir- 
regular, and is placed at the inferior 
part of the bone, giving origin to seve- 
ral muscles. In the recent subject, it seems 
covered with a cartilaginous crust; but this 
appearance, as in the spine of the ilium, is 
nothing more than the tendinous fibres of 
the muscles that are inserted into it. This 
tuberosity, which is the lowest portion of the 
trunk, supports us when we sit. Between 
the spine and the tuberosity is observed a si- 
nuosity, covered with a cartilaginous crust, 
which serves as a pulley, on which the obtu- 
rator muscle plays. From the tuberosity, 
the bone becoming narrower and thinner, 
forms the ramus, or branch, which passing 
forwards and upwards, makes, with the 
ramus of the os pubis, a large hole, of an 
oval shape, the foramen magnum ischii, which 
affords, through its whole circumference, at- 
tachment to muscles. This foramen is 
more particularly noticed in describing the 
os pubis. 

_ The os pubis, or share-bone, which is the 
smallest of the three portions of the os inno- 
minatum, is placed at the upper and fore-part 
of the pelvis, where the two ossa pubis meet, 
and are united to each other by means of a 
very strong cartilage, which constitutes what 
is called the symphysis pubis. Each os pubis 
may be divided into its body, angle, and 
ramus. The body, which is the outer part, 
is joined to the os ilium. The angle comes 
forward to form the symphisis, and the ra- 
mus is a thin apophysis, which, uniting with 
the ramus of the ischium, forms the foramen 
magnum ischit, or thyroideum, as it has been 
sometimes called, from its resemblance to a 
door or shield. This foramen is soniewhat 
wider above than below, and its greatest dia- 
meter is, from above downwards, and ob- 
liquely from within outwards. In the recent 
subject, it is almost completely closed by a 
strong fibrous membrane, called the obturator 
ligament. | Upwards.and outwards, where 
we observe a niche in the bone, the fibres of 
this ligament are separated, to allow a passage 
to the posterior crural nerve, an artery and 
vein. ‘The great uses of this foramen seem 
to be to lighten the bones of the pelvis, and 
- to afford‘a convenient lodgement to the ob- 
turator muscles. The three bones now des- 
cribed as constituting the os innominatum on 
each side, all concur to form the great aceta- 
bulum, or cotyloid cavity, which receives the 
head of the thigh-bone; the os ilium and 
os ischium making each about two-fifths, 
and the os pubis one-fifth, of the cavity. 
This acetabulum which is of considerable 
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depth, is of a spherical shape. Its brims are 
high, and, in the recent subject, it is tipped 
with cartilage. These brims, however, are’ 
higher above and externally than they are 
internally, and below, where we observe @ 
niche in the bone (namely the ischium), 
across which is stretched a ligament, forming 
a hole for the transmission of blood-vessels 
and nerves to the cavity of the joint. The 
cartilage which lines the acetabulum, is 
thickest at its circumferenee, and thinner 
within, where a little hole is to be observed, 
in which is placed the apparatus that serves to 
lubricate the joint, and facilitate its motions. 
We are likewise able to discover the im- 
pression made by the internal ligament of 
the os femoris, which, by being attached 
both to this cavity and to the head of the 
os femoris, helps to secure the latter in the 
acetabulum. ‘The bones of the pelvis serve 
to support the spine and upper parts of the 
body, to lodge the intestines, urinary blad- 
der, and other viscera; and likewise to unite 
the trunk to the lower extremities. But, be- 
sides these uses, they are destined, in the 
female subject, for other important purposes ; 
and the accoucheur finds, in the study of these 
bones, the foundation of all midwifery know- 
ledge. Several eminent writers are of opi- 
nion, that in difficult parturition, all the 
bones of the pelvis undergo a certain degree 
of separation. It has been observed like- 
wise, that the cartilage uniting the ossa pubis 
is thicker, and of a more spongy texture, in 
women than in men, and therefore more 
likely to swell and enlarge during preg- 
nancy. That many instances of a partial se- 
paration of these bones, during labour, have 
happened, there can be no doubt; sucha se- 
paration, however, ought by no means to be 
considered as an uniform and salutary work 
of nature, as some writers seem to think, 
but as the effect of disease. But there is 
another circumstance in regard to this part of 
osteology, which is well worthy of attention ; 
and this is, the different capacities of the 
pelvis in the male and female subject. It 
has been observed that the os sacrum is 
shorter and broader in women than in men ; 
the ossa ilia are also found more expanded ; 
whence it happens, that in women the cen- 
tre of gravity does not fall so directly on the 
upper part of the thigh as in men, and this 
seems to be the reason, why, in general, 
they step with less firmness, and move their 
hips forward in walking. From these cir- 
cumstarices also, the brim of the female 
pelvis is nearly of an oval shape, being consi- 
derably wider from side to side, than from 
the symphysis pubis to the os sacrum; 
whereas, in men, it is rounder, and every 
where of less diameter. ‘The inferior open- 
ing of the pelvis is likewise proportionably 
jarger in the female subject, the ossa ischia 
being more separated from each other, and 
the foramen ischii larger, so that; where the 
os ischium and os pubis are united together, 
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they form a greater circle; the os sacrum is 
also more hollowed, though shorter, and the 
os coccygis more loosely connected, and, 
therefore, capable of a greater degree of mo- 
tion than in men. 

INOCULATION. JInoculatio. The 
insertion of a poison into any part of the 
body. It was mostly practised with that of 
the small-pox, because we had learnt, from 
experience, that by so doing, we generally 
procured fewer pustules, and a much milder 
disease, than when the small-pox was taken 
in a natural way. Although the advan- 
tages were evident, yet objections were raised 
against inoculation, on the notion that it 
exposed the person to some risk, when he 
might have passed through life, without 
ever taking the disease naturally ; but it is 
obvious that he was exposed to much greater 
_ danger, from the intercourse which he must 
have with his fellow-creatures, by taking 
the disorder in a natural way. It has also 
been adduced, that a person is liable to take 
the small-pox a second time, when produced 
at first by artificial means; but such in- 
stances are very rare, besides not being suf- 
ficiently authentic. We may conjecture 
that, in most of those cases, the matter used 
was not variolous, but that of some other 
eruptive disorder, such as the chicken- 
pox, which has often been mistaken for the 
small-pox. However, since the discovery 
of the preventive power of the cow-pock, 
small-pox inoculation has been rapidly fall- 
ing into disuse. See Variola vaccina. 

To illustrate the benefits arismg from 
inoculation, it has been calculated that a 
third of the adults die who take the disease 
in a natural way, and about one-seventh of 
the children; whereas of those who are 
inoculated, and are properly treated after- 
wards, the proportion is probably not greater 
than one in five or six hundred. 

Inoculation is generally thought to have 
been introduced into Britain from Turkey, 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, about 
the year 1721, whose som had been inocu- 
lated at Constantinople, during her resi- 
dence there, and whose infant daughter was 
the first that underwent the operation in this 
country. Ft appears, however, to lave been’ 
well known before this period, both in the 
south of Wales and Highlands of Scotland. 
Mungo Park, in his travels into the in- 
terior of Africa, found that inoculation had 
been long practised by the Negroes on the 
Guinea coast ; and nearly in the same man- 
ner, and at the same time of life, as in 
Europe. 
inoculation really originated. It has been 
ascribed to the Circassians, who employed 
it asthe means of preserving the beauty of their 
women. It appears more probable that ac- 
cident first suggested the expedient among 


different nations, to whom the small-pox. 


_had long been known, independently of any 
intercourse with each other; and what adds 


It is not clearly ascertained where - 
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to the probability of this conjecture is, that 
in most places where inoculation can be 
traced back, for a considerable length of 
time, it seems to have been practised chiefly 
by old women, before it was adopted by re- 
gular practitioners. 

Many pbysicians held inoculation in the 
greatest contempt at first, from its supposed 
origin, others again discredited the fact of 
its utility; while others, on the testimony 
of the success in distant countries, believed 
in the advantages it afforded, but still did 
not think themselves warranted to recom- 
mend it to the families they attended ; and it 
was not until the experiment of it had been 
made on six criminals (all of whom reco- 
vered from the disease and regained their 
liberty), that it was practised, in the year 
1726, on the royal family, and’ afterwards 
adopted as a general thing. 

To insure success from inoculation, the 
following precautions should strictly be at- 
tended to. 

I. That the person should be ofa good’ 
habit of body, and free from any disease, 
apparent or latent, in order that he may not 
have the disease and a bad constitution, or 
perhaps another disorder, to: struggle witty 
at the same time. 

2. To enjoin a temperate diet and proper 
regimen; and, where the body is pletho- 
ric, or gross, to make use of gentle purges, 
together with mercurial and antimonial 
medicines, 

8. That the age-of the person be as little 
advanced as possible, but not younger if it: 
can be avoided, than four’ months. 

4. To choose a cool season of the year, 
and to avoid external heat, either-by expo- 
sure to the sun, sitting by fires, or in warm 
chambers, or by going too warmly clothed, 
or being too much in bed.. 

5. To take the matter from a young 
subject, who has the smal-pox in a favour- 
able way, and who is otherwise healthy, 
and free from disease; and, when fresh 
matter can be procured, to give it the pre- 
ference. . 

Where matter of a benign kind cannot 
be procured, and the patient is evidently in 
danger of the casual small-pox, we should 
not, however, hesitate a moment to inoculate 
from any kind of matter that can be pro- 
cured; as what has been taken in malig- 
nant kinds of small-pox has been found to: 
produce a very mild disease. The mild- 
ness or malignity of the disease appears, . 
thergfore, to depend little or not at all on: 
the inoculating matter. Variolous matter,, 
as well as the vaccine; by being kept for 
a length of time, particularly in a warm 
place, is apt, however, to undergo decompo- 
sition, by putrefaction; aud then another 
kind of contagious material has been pro- 
duced. 

In inoculating, the operator is to make 
the slightest puncture or scratch imaginable 
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in the arm of the person, rubbing that part 
of the lancet which is besmeared. with matter 
repeatediy over it, by way of insuring the 
absorption; and in order to prevent its 
being wiped off, the shirt sleeve ought not 
to be pulled down until the part is dry. 

A singular circumstance attending ino- 
culation is, that when this fails in producing 
the disease, the inoculated part nevertheless 
sometimes inflames and suppurates, as in 
cases where the complaint is about to follow ; 
and the matter produced in those’ cases, is 
as fit for inoculation as that taken from a 
person actually labouring under the disease. 
The same happens very frequently in inocu- 
lation for the cow-pox. | 

If, on the fourth or fifth day after the 
operation, no-redness or inflammation is 
apparent on the edge of the wound, we 
ought then to inoculate in the other arm, in 
the same manner as before; or, for greater 
certainty, we may do it in both. 

Some constitutions are incapable of having 
the disease in any form. Others do not 
receive the disease at one time, however 
freely exposed to its contagion, even though 
repeatedly inoculated, and yet receive it 
afterwards by merely approaching those la- 
bouring under it. 

On the coming on of the febrile symp- 
toms, which is generally on the seventh 
day in the inoculated small-pox, the patient 
is not to be suffered to lie a-bed, but should 
be kept cool, and partake freely of antiseptic 
cooling drinks. See Vartola. 

INOSCULA’‘TION. (Iosculatio; from 
in, and osculum, a little mouth.) The run- 
ning of the veins and arteries into one an- 
other, or the interunion of the extremities of 
the arteries and veins. 

INSA/NIA. (From in, not, and sanus, 
sound.) Insanity, or deranged intellect. 
A> genus of disease in the class Neuroses, 
and order Vesanie, characterised by erro- 
neous judgment, from imaginary percep- 
tions or recollections, attended with agree- 
able emotions in persons of a sanguine tem- 
Peeters. See Mania. 

Insz'ssus. (From insideo, to sit upon.) 
A hot-bath, simple or medicated, over which 
the patient sits. 

Instrie tia. (From in, and sapientia, 
wisdom.) A delirium without fever. 

Ixsoza’tio. (From in, upon, and _ sol, 
the sun.) A disease which arises from a too 
great influence of the sun’s heat upon the 
head, a coup de soleil. 

INSPIRA’TION. (Inspiratio; from in, 
and spiro, to breathe.) The act of drawing 
the air into the lungs. See Respiration. 

INSTINCT. (fnséinctus, és. m.) Ani- 
mals are not abandoned by nature to them- 
selves; they are all employed in a series of 
actions; whence results that marvellous 
whole that is seen amongst organized beings. 
To incline animals to the punctual execution 

of those actions which are necessary for them, 
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nature has provided them with instinct ; that: 
is, propensities, inclinations, wants, by which 
they are constantly excited, and forced. to 
fulfil the intentions of nature. 


Instinct may excite in two different. 


modes, with or without knowledge of the 
end. ‘The first is enlightened instinct, the 
second is blind instinct; the one is parti- 
cularly the gift of man, the other belongs to 
animals, 

In examining carefully the numerous 
phenomena which depend on instinct, we 
see that there is a double design in every 
animal:—-1. The preservation of the indi- 
vidual. 
Every animal fulfils this end in its own way, 
and according to its organisation ; there are 
therefore as many different instincts as there 
are different species ; and as the organisation 
varies in individuals, instinct presents 
individual differences sometimes strongly 
marked. 

We recognise two sorts of instinct in man : 
the one depends more evidently on his organ- 
isation, on his animal state; he presents it 
in whatever state he is found. ‘This sort of 
instinct is nearly the same as that of animals. 
The other kind of instinct springs from the 
social state; and, without doubt, depends 
on organisation: what vital phenomenon 
does not depend.on it? But it does not 


display itself except when man lives in civi-. 


lised society, and when he enjoys all the 
advantages of that state. 


To the first, that may be called animal. 


instinct, belong hunger, thirst, the necessity 
of clothing, of a covering from the weather , 
the desire of agreeable sensations; the fear 
of pain and of death; the desire to injure 
others, if there is any danger to be feared 
from them, or any advantage to arise from 
hurting them; the venereal inclinations ; 
the interest inspired by children ; inclination 
to imitation ; to live in society, which leads 
man to pass through the different degrees of 
civilisation, &c. These different instinctive 
feelings incline him to concur in the esta- 
blished order of organised beings. Man is, 
of all the animals, the one whose natural 
wants are most numerous, and of the great- 


est variety; which is in proportion to the. 
if he had only. 


extent of his intelligence : 
these wants, he would have always a marked 
superiority over the animals. 

When man, living in society, can easily 
provide for all the wants which we have 
mentioned, he has then time, and powers of 
action more than his original wants require : 
then new wants arise, that may be called 
social wants: such is that of a lively per- 
ception of existence; a want which, the 
more it is satisfied, the more difficult it be- 
comes, because the sensations become 
blunted by habit. 


This want of a vivid existence, added to . 


the continually increasing feebleness of the 
sensations, causes a mechanical restlessness, | 


2. The preservation of the species. . 
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vague desires, excited by the remembrance 
of vivid sensations formerly felt: in order 
to escape from this state, man is continually 
forced to change his object, or to overstrain 
sensations of the same kind. Thence arises 
an inconstancy which never permits our 
desires to rest, and a progression of desires, 
which always annibilated by enjoyment, and 
irritated by remembrance, proceed forward 
without end: thence arises ennui, by which 
the civilised idler is incessantly tormented. 

The want of vivid sensations is balanced 
by the love of repose and idleness in the 
opulent classes of society. These contra- 
dictory feelings modify each other, and from 
their reciprocal re-action results the love of 
power, of consideration, of fortune, &c. 
which give us the means of satisfying both. 

These two instinctive sensations are not 
the only ones which spring from the social 
state; a crowd of others arise from it, 
equally real, though less important ;_ besides, 
the natural wants beeome so changed as no 
longer to be known; hunger is often re- 
placed by a capricious taste; the venereal 
desires by a feeling of quite another nature, 
&e. 

The natural wants have a considerable 
influence upon those which arise from so- 
ciety ; these, in their turn, niodify the for- 
mer; and if we add age, temperament, sex, 
&c. which tend to change every sort of want, 
we will have an idea of the difficulty which 
the study of the instinct of man presents. 
This part of physiology is also scarcely be- 
gun. We remarky however, that the social 
wants necessarily carry along with them the 
enlargement of the understanding ; there is 
no comparison in regard to the capacity of 
the mind, between a man in the higher class 
of society, and a man whose physical powers 
are scarcely sufficient to provide for his 
natural wants. 

INTEGER. When applied to leaves, 
perianths, petals, &c. folia integra, means 
undivided ; and is said of the simple leaves, 
as those of the orchises and grasses. The 
female flower of the oak affords an example 
of the perianthium integrum, and the petals 
of the Nigella arvensis and Silene quinque- 
vulnera are described as petala integra. 

INTEGERRIMUS. Most perfect or 
entire. Applied to leaves, the margin of 
which has no teeth, notches, or incisions. 
It regards solely the margin ; whereas the 

folium integrum respects the whole shape, 
and has nothing to do with the margin. 

INTERCO’STAL. (Intercostalis ; 
from inter; between, and costa, a rib.) A 
name given to muscles, vessels, &c. which 
are between the ribs. 

INTERCOSTAL ARTERIES. Arterie@ inter- 
costales. The arteries which run between 
the ribs. .The superior intercostal artery 
is a branch of the subclavian, The other 
intercostal arteries are given off from the 
aorta. 


INTERCOSTAL MUSCLES. Intercostales ex- 
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terni et interni. Between the ribs on each 
side are eleven double rows of muscles. 
These are the intercostales externi, and in- 
terni. Galen has very properly observed, 
that they decussate each other like the 
strokes of the letter X. The intercostales 
externt arise from the lower edge of each 
superior rib, and, running obliquely down- 
wards and forwards, are inserted into the 
upper edge of each inferior rib, so as to 
occupy the intervals of the ribs, from as far 
back as the spine to their cartilages; but 
from their cartilages to the sternum, there 
is only a thin aponeurosis covering the in- 
ternal intercostales. The inéercostales in- 
ternt arise and are inserted in the .same 
manner as the external. ‘They begin at 
the sternum, and extend as far as the an- 
gles of the ribs, their fibres running ob- 
liquely backwards. ‘These fibres are spread 
over a considerable part of the inner sur- 
face of the ribs, so as to be longer than those 
of the external intercostals. Some of the 
posterior portions of the internal intercos- 
tals pass over one rib, and are inserted into 
the rib below. Verheyen first described 
these portions as separate muscles, under 
the name of infra costales. Winslow has 
adopted the same name. Cowper, and 
after him Douglas, call them costarum 
depressores proprii. ‘These distinctions, how- 
ever, are altogether superfluous, as they are 
evidently nothing more than appendages of 
the intercostals. The number of these por- 
tions varies in different subjects. Most 
commonly there are only four, the first of 
which runs from the second rib to the 
fourth, the second from the third rib 
to the fifth, the third from the fourth rib 
to the sixth, and the fourth from the fifth 
rib to the seventh. The internal intercostals 
of the two inferior false ribs are frequently 
so thin, as to be with difficulty separated 
from the external; and, in some subjects, 
one or both of them seem to be altogether 
wanting. It was the opinion of the an. 
cients, that the external intercostals serve 
to elevate, and the internal to depress the 
ribs. They were probably led to this 
opinion, by observing the different direc- 
tion of their fibres; but it is now well 
known, that both have the same use, which 
is that of raising the ribs equally during 
inspiration. Fallopius was one of the first 
who ventured to call in question the opi- 
nion of Galen on this subject, by contend. 
ing that both layers of the intercostals serve 
to elevate the ribs. In this opinion he was 
followed by Hieronymus Fabricius, our 
countryman Mayow, and Borelli. But, 
towards the close of the last century, Bayle, 
a writer of some eminence, and professor 
at Toulouse, revived the opinion of the 
ancients by the following arguments:—He 
observed, that the oblique direction of the 
fibres of the internal intercostals is such, 
that in each inferior rib, these fibres are 
nearer to the vertebre than they are at their 
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superior extremities, or in the rib immeé- 
diately above; and that, of course, they 
must serve to draw the rib downwards, as 
towards the most fixed point. This plausi- 
ble doctrine was adopted by several emi- 
nent writers, and amongst others, by Ni- 
cholls, Headley, and Schreiber ; but above 
all, by Hamberger, who went so far as to 
assert, that not only the ribs, but even the 
sternum are pulled’ downwards by these 
muscles, and constructed a particular in- 
strument to illustrate this doctrine. He 
pretended likewise that the intervals of the 
ribs are increased by their elevation, and 
diminished by their depression; but he 
allowed that, while those parts of the inter- 
nal intercostals that are placed between tbe 
bony part of the ribs pull them downwards, 
the anterior portions of the muscle, which 
are situated between the cartilages, concur 
with the external intercostals in raising them 
upwards. These opinions gave rise to a 
warm and interesting controversy, in which 
Hamberger and Haller were the principal 
disputants. The former argued chiefly from 
theory, and the latter from experiments 
on living animals, which demonstrate the 
fallacy of Hamberger’s arguments, and 
prove beyond a doubt, that the internal in- 
tercostals perform the same functions as the 
external. 

InrercostaL NERVE. Nervus intercostalis. 
Great intercostal nerve. Sympathetic nerve. 
The great intercostal nerve arises in the 
cavity of the cranium, from a branch of the 
sixth and one of the fifth pair, uniting into 
one trunk, which passes out of the cranium 
through the carotid canal, and descends by 
the sides of the bodies of the vertebre of 
--the neck, thorax, loins, and os sacrum: in 
its course, it receives the small accessory 
branches from al] the thirty pair of spinal 
nerves. In the neck, it gives off three 
cervical ganglions, the upper, middle, and 
lower ; from which the cardiac and pulmo- 
nary nerves arise. In the thorax, it gives 
off the splanchnic or anterior intercostal, 
which perforates the diaphragm, and forms 
the semilunar ganglions, from which nerves 
pass to all the abdominal viscera. They 
also form in tbe abdomen ten peculiar 
plexuses, distinguished by the name of the 
viscus, to which they belong, as the ceeliac, 
splenic, hepatic, superior, middle, and lower, 
mesenteric, two renal, and two spermatic 
plexuses. The posterior intercostal nerve 
gives accessory branches about the pelvis and 
ischiatic nerve, and at length terminates. 

Inrercostat veins. The intercostal veins 
empty their blood into the vena azygos. 

INTERCU’RRENT. Those fevers 
which happen in certain seasons only, are 
called’ stationary: others are called, by 
Sydenham, intercurrents. 

‘Inte’rcus. (From inter, between, and 
cutis, the skin.) A dropsy between the 
skin and the flesh. See Anasarca. * 

INTERDE'NTIUM. (From 


inter, 
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between, and dens, a tooth.) The intervals 
between teeth of the same order. 

INTERDI’GITUM. (From inter, be- 
tween, and digitus, a toe, or finger.) A 
corn betwixt the toes, or wart betwixt the 
fingers. 

INTERFHMI’NEUM. (From inter, 
between, and femen, the thigh.) The peri- 
nzeum, or space between the anus and pu- 
dendum. 

Inrertu/nivs. (From inter, between, 
and luna, the moon; because it was sup- 
posed to affect those who were born in the 
wane of the moon.) The epilepsy. 

Intermediate affinity. See Affinity inter- 
mediate. 

INTERMITTENT. (Intermittens ; 
from inter, between, and mitio, to send away. ) 
A disease is so called which does not con- 
tinue until it finishes one way or the other, 
as most diseases do, but ceases and returns 
again at regular or uncertain periods; as 
agues, &c. 

Intermittent fever. 
tens. 

INTERNODIS. Applied to a flower- 
stalk or pedunculus, when it proceeds from 
the intermediate part of a branch between 
two leaves; asin Ehretia internodis. 

Internu/ntu pies. (From internuncio, 
to go between.) Applied to critical days, 
or such as stand between the increase (of a 
disorder and its decrease. 

IntTERO’sser MANUS. (Interosseus; from 
inter, between, and os, the bone.) These 
are small muscles situated between the me- 
tacarpal bones, and extending from the 
bones of the carpus to the fingers. They 
are divided into internal and external; the 
former are to be seen only on the palm of 
the hand, but the latter are conspicuous 
both on the palm and back of the hand. 
The interosset interni are three in number. 
The first, which Albinus names posterior 
indicis, arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
basis and inner part of the metacarpal bone 
of the fore-finger, and likewise from the 
upper part of that which supports the mid- 
dle finger. Its tendon passes over the arti- 
culation of this part of these bones with the 
fore-finger, and, uniting with the tendinous 
expansion that is sent off from the extensor 
digitorum communis, is inserted into the 
posterior convex surface of the first phalanx 
of that finger. The second and third, to 
which Albinus gives the names of prior an- 
nularis, and interrosseus auricularis, arise, 
in the same manner, from the basis of the 
outsides of the metacarpal bones that sustain 
the ring-finger and the little finger, and are 
inserted into the outside of the tendinous 
expansion of the extensor digitorum com- 
munis that covers each of those fingers, 
These three muscles draw the fingers into 
which they are inserted, towards the thumb. 
The interossei externi are four in number ; 
for among these is included the small muscle 
that is situated on the outside of the meta- 


See Febris intermit- 
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carpal bone that ‘supports the fore-finger. 
Douglas calls it extensor terlii internodit in- 
dicis, and Winslow semi interosseus indicis. 
Albinus, who describes it among the inte- 
rossei, gives it the name of prior indicis. 
This first interosseus externus arises by two 
tendinous and fleshy portions. One of these 
springs from the upper half of the inner side 
of the first bone of the thumb, arid the other 
from the ligaments that unite the os trape- 
zoides to the metacarpal bone of the fore- 
finger, and likewise from all the outside of 
this latter bone. These two portions unite 
as they descend, and terminate in a tendon, 
which is inserted into the outside of that part 
of the tendinous expansion from the extensor 
digitorum communis that is spread over the 
posterior convex surface of the fore-finger. 
The second, to which Albinus gives the 
name of prior medii, is not quite so thick as 
the last-described muscle. It arises by two 
heads, one of which springs from the inner 
side of the metacarpal bone of the fore- 
finger, chiefly towards. its convex surface, 
and the other arises from the adjacent liga~ 
ments, and from the whole outer side of 
the metacarpal bone that sustains the mid~ 
dle finger. These two portions unite as 
they descend, and terminate in a tendon, 
which is inserted, in the same manner, as 
the preceding muscle, into the outside of 
the tendinous expansion that covers the pos- 
terior part of the middle finger. The third 
pelongs likewise to the middle-finger, and 
is therefore named posterior medit by Albi- 
nus. It arises, like the last-described mus- 
cle, by two origins, which spring from the 
roots of the metacarpal bones of the ring 
and middle-fingers, and from the adjacent 
ligaments, and is inserted into the inside of 
the same tendinous expansion as the pre- 
ceding muscle. The fourth, to which Al- 
binus gives the name of posterior annularis, 
differs from the two last only in its situ- 
ation, which is between the metacarpal bones 
of the ring and little fingers. It is inserted 
into the inside of the tendinous expansion 
of the extensor digitorum communis, that 
covers the posterior part of the ring-finger. 
All these four muscles serve to extend the 
fingers into which they are inserted, and 
likewise to draw them inwards, towards the 
thumb, except the third, or posterii medit, 
which, from its situation and insertion, is 
‘calculated to pull the middle finger out- 
wards. 

Inrerosser Pepis. These small mus- 
cles, in their situation between the metatarsal 
bones, resemble the interossei of the hand, 
and, like them, are divided into internal 
and external. The interossei pedis internt 
are three in number. ‘They arise tendinous 
and fleshy, from the basis and inside of the 
metatarsal bones of the middle, the third, 
and the little toes, in the same manner as 
those of the hand, and they each terminate 
ina tendon that runs to the inside of the first 
joint of these toes, and from thence to their 
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upper surface, where it loses itself in the 
tendinous expansion that is sent off from the 
extensors.’ Each of these three muscles 
serves to draw the toe into which it is in- 
serted towards the great toe. The inter- 
ossei’ externi are four in number. ‘The first 
arises tendinous and fleshy from the outside 
of the root of the metatarsal bone of the 
great toe, from the os cuneiforme internum, 
and from the root of the inside of the meta- 
tarsal bone of the fore-toe. Its tendon is 
inserted into the inside of the tendinous ex- 
pansion that covers the back part of the 
toes. The second is placed in a similar 
mariner between the metatarsal bones of the 
fore and middle toes, and is inserted into 
the outside of the tendinous expansion on 
the back part of the fore-toe. ‘The third 
and fourth are placed between the two next 
metatarsal bones, and are inserted into the 
outside of the middle and third toes. The 
first of these muscles draws the fore-toe in- 
wards towards the great toe. The three 
others pull the toes, into which they are in- 
serted, outwards. They all assist in ex- 
tending the toes. 

INTEROSSEOUS. (Interosseus ; from 
inter, between, and os, abone.) A name 
given to muscles, ligaments, &c. which are 
between bones. 

Inrerretta’tus. (From interpello, to in- 
terrupt.) A name given by Paracelsus to a 
disease attended with irregular or uncertain 


paroxysms. 
Inrerrota’tus pres. (From interpolo, 
to renew.) In Paracelsus, these are the 


days interpolated betwixt two paroxysms. 

INTERSCAPULIUM. (From inter, 
between, and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) 
That part of the spine which lies between 
the shoulders. 

INTERSE’PTUM. (From inter, be- 
tween, and sepiwm, an inclosure.) The 
uvula and the septum narium. 

INTERSPINA‘LIS. (From inter, be- 
tween, and spina, the spine.) Muscles, 
nerves, &c. are so named which are between 
the processes of the spine. 

InrerspinaLes. The fleshy portions be- 
tween the spinous processes of the neck, 
back, and loins, distinguished by the names 
of interspinales colli, dorsi et lumborum. 
Those which connect processes of the back 
and loins, are rather small tendons than mus- 
cles: they draw these processes nearer to 
each other. . 

INTERTRANSVERSA’LES. Four 
distinct small bundles of flesh, which fill up 
the spaces between the transverse processes of 
the vertebrze of the loins, and serve to draw 
them towards each other. 

INTERTRI’GO. (From inter, be- 
tween, and tero, to rub.) An excoriation 
about the anus, groins, axilla, or other parts 
of the body, attended with inflammation and 
moisture. It is most Commonly produced 
by the irritation of the urine, from riding, 
or some acrimony in children. 
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INTE’STINE.  (Jntestinum; from in- 
tus, within.) The convoluted membrane- 
ous tube that extends from the stomach to 
the anus, receives the ingested food, re- 
tains it a certain time, mixes with it the 
bile and pancreatic juice, propels the chyle 
into the lacteals, and covers the feces with 
mucus, is so called. The intestines are 
situated in the cavity of the abdomen, and 
are divided into the small and large, which 
have, besides their size, other circumstances 
of distinction. 

The small intestines are supplied inter~ 
nally with folds, called valvule conniventes, 
and have no bands on their external surface. 
The large intestines have no folds internally; 
are supplied externally with three strong 
muscular bands, which run parallel upon 
the surface, and give the intestines a sac- 
cated appearance; they have also small fatty 
appendages, called appendicule epiploice. 

The first portion of the intestinal tube, 
for about the extent of twelve fingers’ 
breadth, is called the duodenum ; it lies in 
the epigastric region ; makes three turnings, 
and between the first and second flexure re- 
ceives, by a common opening, the pancreatic 
duct, and the ductus communis choledochus. 
It is in this portion of the intestines that 
chylification is chiefly performed. The re- 
maining portion of the small intestines is 
distinguished by an imaginary division into 
the jejunum and ileum. 

The jejunum, which commences where 
the duodenum ends, is situated in the umbi- 
lical region, and is mostly found empty ; 
hence its name: it is every where covered 
with red vessels, and, about an hour and a 
half after a meal, with distended lacteals. 

The ileum occupies the hypogastric region 
and the pelvis ; is of a more pallid colour 
than the former, and terminates by a trans- 
verse opening into the large intestines, 
which is called the valve of the weum, valve 
of the cecum, or the valve of Tulpius. 

The beginning of the large intestines is 
firmly tied down in the right iliac region, 
and for the extent of about four fingers’ 
breadth is called the caecum, having adher- 
ing to it a worm-like process, called the 
processus ceci, vermiformis, or appendicula 
ceci vermiformis. ‘The great intestine then 
commences colon, ascends towards the 
liver, passes across the abdomen, under the 
stomach, to the left side, where it is con- 
torted like the letter §, and descends to the 
pelvis: hence it is divided in this course 
into the ascending portion, the transverse 
arch, and the sigmoid flerure. When it has 
reached the pelvis, it is called the rectum, 
from whence it proceeds in a straight Jine to 
the anus. 

The intestinal canal is composed of three 
membranes, or coats; a common one from 
the peritoneum, a muscular coat, and a 
villous coat, the villi being formed of the 
fine terminations of arteries and nerves, and 
the origins . of lacteals and lymphatics. 
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The intestines are connected to the body 
by the mysentery; the duodenum has also 
a peculiar connecting cellular substance, 
as have likewise the colon and rectum, by 
whose means the former is firmly accreted 
to the back, the colon to the kidneys, and 
the latter to the os coccygis, and, in women, 
to the vagina. The remaining portion of 
the tube is loose in the cavity of the abdo- 
men. The arteries of this canal are branches 
of the superior and inferior mesenteric, and 
the duodenal. The veins evacuate their 
blood into the vena porte. The nerves are 
branches of the eight pair and intercostals. 
The lacteal vessels, which originate prin- 
cipally from the jejunum, proceed to the 
glands in the mesentery. 

INTRAFOLIACEUS. Applied to 
stipule, which are above the footstalk, and 
internal with respect to the leaf; as in 
Ficus carica, and Morus nigra. 

Inrrica’tus. (From intrico, to entangle ; 
so called from its intricate folds.) A muscle 
of the ear. 

Inrai/nsEcus. 
secus, towards, ) 
internal part. 

Introce’ssio. (From introcedo, to go in.) 
Depressio. A depression or sinking of any 
part inwards. © 

INTUS-SUSCE’PTION.  (Intus-sus- 
ceptio and intro-susceptio ; from intus, with- 
in, and suscipio, to receive.) A disease of 
the intestinal tube, and most frequently of 
he small intestines ; it consists in a portion 
of gut passing for some length within 
another portion. 

IVNTYBUS. (From in, and: tuba, a 
hollow instrument: so named from the 
hollowness of its stalk.) See Cichorium 


(From intra, within, and 
A painful disorder of an 


endiviae, 
VY’NULA. (Contracted or corrupted 
from helenium, ynadeviov, fabled to have 


sprung from the tears of Helen.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Poly- 
gamia superflua. 

2. The herb inula, or elecampane. See 
Inula helenium. 

Inula, common. See Inula helenium. 

Inuta crirHMoipEs. Caaponga of the 
Brazilians. Trifolia spica ; Crithmum mari- 
num non spinosum. The leaves and young 
stalks of this plant are pickled for the use of 
the table; they are gently diuretic. 
’ InuLta opysenrerica. The systematic 
name of the lesser inula, Conyza media. 
Arnica Suedensis, Arnica spurio, Conyxa: 
Inula — amplexicaulibus, cordato oblongis ; 
caule villoso, paniculato; squamis calycinis, 


setaceis of Linneus. ‘This indigienous 
plant was once considered as_posessing 
great antidysenteric virtues. The whole 


herb is to the taste acrid, and at the same 
time rather aromatic. It is now fallen into 
disuse. 

InuLa HELENIUM. The systematic name 
of the common inula or elecampane. Enula 
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eampana ; Helenium. Inula — foliis amplexi- 
caulibus ovatis rugosis subtus tomentosis, 
calycum squamis ovatis, of Linnzus. This 
plant, though a native of Britain, is seldom 
met with in its wild state, but mostly 
cultivated. The root, which is the part em- 
ployed medicinally, in its recent state, has a 
weaker and less grateful smell than when 
thoroughly dried ; and kept for a length of 
time, by which it is greatly improved, its 
_odour then approaching to that of Floren- 
tine orris root. It was formerly in high 
estimation in dyspepsia, pulmonary affec- 
tions, and uterine obstructions, but is now 
fallen into disuse. From the root of this plant, 
Rose first extracted the peculiar vegetable 
principle called inulin. Funke has 
since given the following as the analysis of 
elecampane root: — A crystallisable volatile 
oil; inulin; extractive; acetic acid; a 
crystallisable resin ; gluten; a fibrous mat- 
ter. See Inulin. 

INULIN. In examining the Inula 
helenium, or Elecampane, Rose imagin- 
ed he discovered a new vegetable product, 
to which the name of Inulin has been given. 
It is white and pulverulent like starch. When 
thrown on red-hot coals, it melts, diffusing 
a white smoke, with the smell of burning 
sugar. It yields, on distillation in a retort, 
all the products furnished by gum. It dis- 
solves readily in hot water ; and precipitates, 
almost entirely on cooling, in the form of a 
white powder ; but before fallingydown, it 
gives the liquid a mucilaginous consistence. 
It precipitates quickly on the addition of 
alkohol. 

The above substance is obtained by boil- 
ing the root of this plant in four times its 
weight of water, and leaving the liquid in 
repose. Pelletier and Caventou have 
found the same starch-like matter in abun- 
dance in the root of colchicum; and Gau- 
tier in the root of pellitory. 

Ixustion. (From in, and uro, to burn.) 
It is sometimes used for hot and dry sea- 
sons ; and formerly by Surgeons for the 
operation of the cautery. 

Inverecu'npuM os. (From in, not, and 
verecundus, modest.) An obsolete name of 
the frontal bones, from its being regarded 
as the seat of impudence. 

INVERSION.  Jnversio. 
side outward. 

INVOLUCELLUM. A partial 
volucrum. See Jnvolucrum. 

INVOLU'CRUM. (From in, and volvo, 
to wrap up ; because parts are enclosed by 
it.) In anatomy. 1. A name of the peri- 
cardium. 

2. A membrane which covers any part. 

In botany. A leafy calyx, remote from the 
flower, applied particularly to umbelliferous 
plants. 

From the part of the umbel in which it is 
placed, it is called, 

1, Involucrum wniversale, being at the 


in- 


Turned 


in- 
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base of the whole umbel ; as in Coriandrum 
sativum, Scandix cerefolium, — and Cornus 
mascula. 

2. I. partiale, called involucellum ; at the 
bottom of each umbellula, or partial stalk of 
the umbel ; as in Daucus carota. 

3. I. dimidiatum, surrounding the middle 
of the stalk at the base of the umbel; asin 
Aithusa cynapium. 

From the number of the involucre leaves, 

4. Monophylious; as in Coriander and 
Hermas. 

5. Triphyllous ; as in Bupleurum junceum. 

6. Polyphyllous; as in Buniwm bulbo- 
castanum, and Stum. 

7. Pinnatifid ; as in Daucus carota, and 
Stum angustifolium. 

8. Reflex, turned back; as in Selinum 
monnieri. 

Solitary flowers rarely have an involu- 
crum ; yet it is found in the anemones. 

INVOLUTUS. Involute. Rolled in- 
wards. Applied to leaves, petals, &c. when 
their margins are turned inward ; as in the 
leaves of Pinguicula, and petals of Anethum, 
Pastinaca, and Bupleurum. 

IODATE. A compound of iodine with 
oxygen, and a metallic basis. The oviodes 
of Davy. 

Ioprs. (From ws, verdigris.) 
matter thrown off by vomiting. 

IODIC ACID. _Acidum iodicum. Ox- 
iodic acid. ‘* When barytes water is made 
to act on iodine, a soluble hydriodate, and 
an insoluble iodate of barytes, are formed. 
On the latter, well washed, pour sulphuric 
acid equivalent to the barytes present, diluted 
with twice its weight of water, and heat the 
mixture. The iodic acid quickly abandons 
a portion of its base, and combines with the 
water; but though even less than the equi- 
valent proportion of sulphuric acid has been 
used, a little of it will be found mixed with 
the liquid acid. If we endeavour to sepa- 
rate this portion, by adding barytes water, 
the two acids precipitate together. 

The above economical process is that of 
Gay Lussac; but Sir H. Davy, who is the 
first discoverer of this acid, invented one more 
elegant, and which yields a’ purer acid. 
Into a long glass tube, bent like the letter L 
inverted (7), shut at one end, put 100 grains 
of chlorate of potassa, and pour over it 
400 grains of muriatic acid, specific gravity 
1,105. Put 40 grains of iodine into a thin 
long-necked receiver. Into the open end 
of the bent tube put some muriate of lime, 
and then connect it with the receiver. Ap- 
ply a gentle heat to the sealed end of the 
former. Protoxide of chlorine is evolved, 
which, as it comes in contact with the iodine, 
produces combustion, and two new com- 
pounds, a compound of iodine and oxygen, 
and one of iodine and chlorine, The latter 
is easily separated by heat, while the former 
remains in a state of purity. 


The iodic acid of Sir H. Davy is a white 


Green 
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semitransparent solid. It has a strong acido-. 
Its density is. 


astringent taste, but no smell. 
considerably greater than that of sulphuric 
acid, in which it rapidly sinks. It melts, 
and is decomposed into iodine and oxygen, 
at a temperature of about 620°. A grain 
of iodic acid gives out 176.1 grain measure 
of oxygen gas. It would appear from this, 


that iodic acid consists of 15.5 iodine, to 5. 


oxygen. 

Iodic acid deliquesces in the air, and is, 
of course, very soluble in water. It first 
reddens and then destroys the blues of ve- 
getable infusions. It blanches other vege- 
table colours. 
by Gay Lussac, and that of Sir H. Davy, 
there is one important difference. The latter 
being dissolved, may, by evaporation of the 
water, pass not only to the inspissated syrup 
state, but can be made to assume a pasty 
consistence ; and, finally, by a stronger heat, 
yields the solid substance unaltered. When 
a mixture of it, with charcoal, sulphur, resin, 
sugar, or the combustible metals, in a finely 
divided state, is heated, detonations are pro- 
duced ; and its solution rapidly corrodes all 
the metals to which Sir H. Davy exposed it, 
both gold and platinum, but much more in- 
tensely the first of these metals. 

It appears to form combinations with all 
the fluid or solid acids which it does not de- 
compose. When sulphuric acid is dropped 
into a concentrated solution of it in hot water, 
a solid substance is precipitated, which con- 
sists of the acid and the compound; for, on 
evaporating the solution by a gentle heat, no- 
thing rises but water. On increasing the 
heat in an experiment of this kind, the solid 
substance formed fused ; and on cooling the 
mixture, rhomboidal crystals formed of a 
pale yellow colour, which were very fusible, 
and which did not change at the heat at 
which the compound of oxygen and iodine 
decomposes, but sublimed unaltered. When 
urged by a much stronger heat, it partially 
sublimed, and partially decomposed, afford- 
ing oxygen, iodine, and sulphuric acid. 

With hydro-phosphoric, the compound 
presents phenomena precisely similar, and 
they form together asolid, yellow, crystalline 
combination. 

With hydro-nitric acid, it yields white 
crystals in rhomboidal plates,. which at \a 
lower heat than the preceding acid com- 
pounds, are resolved into hydro-nitrie acid, 
oxygen, and iodine. By liquid muriatic 
acid, the substance is immediately decom- 
posed, and the compound of chlorine and 
iodine is formed. All these acid compounds 
redden vegetable blues, taste sour, and dis- 
solve gold and platinum. From these curi- 
ous researehes Sir H. Davy infers, that 
Gay Lussac’s iodic acid, is a sulpho-iodic 
acid, and probably a definite compound. 
However minute the quantity of sulphuric 
acid made to act-on the iodide of barium 
may be,.a part of it, is always employed to 


Between the acid prepared. 
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form the compound acid; and the residual 
fluid contains both the compound acid and a - 
certain quantity of the original salt.”,—Ure. . 

IODIDE. Jode; Iodure. A compound 
of iodine with a metal; as Iodide of potas- 
stum. . 

IODINE. (Jodina ; from twdys, a violet 
colour, so termed from its beautiful colour.) 
A peculiar or undecompounded principle. 

“ Todine was accidentally discovered, in 
1812, by De Courtois, a manufacturer of 
saltpetre at Paris. In his processes for pro- 
curing soda from the ashes of sea-weeds,, he 
found the metallic vessels much correded ; 
and in searching for the cause of the corro- 
sion, he made this important discovery. But 
for this circumstance, nearly accidental, one 
of the most curious of substances might have 
remained for ages unknown, since nature 
has not distributed it, in either a simple or 
compound state, through her different king- 
doms, but has confined it to what the Ro- 
man satirist considers as the most worthless 
of things, the vile sea-weed. 

Iodine derived its first- illustration from 
Clement and Desormes. In their memoir, 
read at a meeting of the Institute, these 
able chemists described its principal pro- 
perties. They stated its sp. gr. to be about 
4 ; that it becomes a violet-coloured gas at,a 
temperature below that of boiling water, — 
whence its name; that it combines with the. 
metals, and with phosphorus and sulphur, 
and likewise with the alkalies and metallic 
oxides ; that it forms a detonating compound 
with ammonia; _ that it is soluble in alkohol, 
andstill more soluble in wether; and that by its 
action upon phosphorus, and upon hydrogen, 
a substance having the characters of muriatic 
acid is formed. In this communication they 
offered no decided opinion respecting its na- 
ture. . 

In 1813 Sir H. Davy happened to be on 
a visit to Paris, receiving, amid the political 
eonvulsions of France, the tranquil homage 
due to his genius. ‘ When Clement showed 
iodine to me,’ says Sir H. Davy, ‘ he believed 
that the hydriodic acid was muriatic acid; and 
Gay Lussac, after his early experiments, 
made originally with Clement, formed 
the same opinion, and maintained it, when I 
first stated to him my belief, that it was a 
new and peculiar acid, and that iodine was a ; 
substance analogous in its chemical relations 
to chlorine.’ 

Todine has been found in the following 
sea-weeds, the dlge aquatice of Linnzus:— 
Fucus cartilagineus, Fucus palmatus, 


membranaceus, filum, 
filamentosus, digitatus. 
rubens, saccharinus, 
nodosus, Ulva umbilicalis, 
serratus, | pavonia, 
siliquosus, linza, and in 
sponge. 


It is from the incinerated sea-weed, 
or kelp, that iddine in quantities is to-be ob« 
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tained. Dr. Wollaston first communicated 
a preeise formula for extracting it. Dissolve 
the soluble part of kelp in water. | Concen- 
trate the liquid by evaporation, and separate 
all the crystals that can be obtained. Pour 
the remaining liquid into a clean vessel, and 
mix with it an excess of sulphuric acid. Boil 
this liquid for some time. Sulphur is preci- 
pitated, and muriatic acid driven off. | De- 
cant off the clear liquid, and strain it through 
wool. Put it into a small flask, and mix it 
with as much black oxide of maganese as we 
used before of sulphuric acid. Apply to the 
top of the flask a glass tube, shut at one 
end. Then heat the mixture in the flask. 
The iodine sublimes into the glass tube. 
None can be obtained from sea-water. 

Todine is a solid, of a greyish-black colour 
and metallic lustre. It is often in scales 
similar to those of micaceous iron ore, some- 
times in rhomboidal plates, very large and 
very brilliant. It has been: obtained in 
elongated octohedrons, nearly half an inch 
in length ; the axes of which were shown by 
Dr. Wollaston to be to each other, as the 
numbers 2, 3, and 4, at least so nearly, that 
in a body so volatile, it is scarcely possible to 
detect an error in this estimate, by the reflec- 
tive goniometer. Its fracture is lamellated, 
and it is soft and friable to the touch. Its 
taste is very acrid, though it be very sparing- 
ly soluble in water. It is a deadly poison. 
It gives a deep brown stain to the skin, 
which soon vanishes by evaporation. In 
odour, and power of destroying vegetable 
colours, it resembles very dilute aqueous 
chlorine. The sp. gr. of iodine at 623° is 
4.948. It dissolves in 7000 parts of water. 
The solution is of an orange-yellow colour, 
and in small quantity tinges raw starch of a 
purple hue. 

It melts, according to Gay Lussac, at 
227° F., and is volatilised under the com- 
mon pressure of the atmosphere, at the tem- 
perature of 350°. It evaporates pretty quickly 
at ordinary temperatures. Boiling water 
aids its sublimation, as is shown in the above 
process of extraction. The sp. gr. of its 
violet vapour is 8.678. It is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity. | When the voltaic 
chain is interrupted by a small'fragment of it, 
the decomposition of water instantly ceases. 

Jodine is incombustible, but with azote it 
forms a curious detonating compound ;_ and 
in combining with several bodies, the in- 
tensity of mutual action is such as to pro- 
duce the phenomena of combustion. Its 
combinations with oxygen and chlorine are 
described, under iodic and chloriodic acids. 

With a view of determining whether it 
was a simple or compound form of matter, 
Sir H, Davy exposed it to the action of the 
highly inflammable metals. When its va- 
pour is passed over potassium heated in a 
glass tube, inflammation takes place, and the 
potassium burns slowly with a pale blue 
light. | There was no gas disengaged when 
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the experiment was repeated in’a mercurial: 
apparatus. The iodide of potassium is white,. 
fusible at a red heat, and soluble in water. 
It has a peculiar acrid taste. _ When acted 
on by sulphuric acid, it effervesces,and iodine 
appears. It is evident that in this experi- 
ment there had been no decomposition ;_ the 
result depending merely on the combination 
of iodine with potassium. By passing the 
vapour of iodide over dry red-hot potassa,. 
formed from potassium, oxygen is expelled, 
and the above iodine results. Hence we 
see, that at the temperature of ignition, the 
affinity between iodine and potassium is su- 
perior to that of the latter for oxygen. But 
iodine in its turn is displaced by chlorine, at 
a moderate heat, and if the latter be in ex- 
cess, chloriodic acid is formed. Gay 
Lussac passed vapour of iodine in a red 
heat over melted subcarbonate of potassa; and 
he obtained carbonic acid and oxygen gases, 
in the proportions of two in volume of the 
first, and one of the second, precisely those 
which exist in the salt. 

The oxide of sodium, and the subcarbo- 
nate of soda, are also completely decomposed. 
by iodine. From these experiments it would 
seem, that this substance ought to disengage 
oxygen from most of the oxides; but this 
happens only in asmall number of cases. 
The protoxides of lead and bismuth are the 
only oxides, not reducible by mere heat, with 
which it exhibited that power.  Barytes, 
strontian, and lime, combine wit iodine, 
without giving out oxygen gas, and the 
oxides of zinc and iron undergo no alteration 
in this respect. From these facts we must 
conclude,that the decomposition of the oxides 
by iodine depends less on the condensed state 
of the oxygen, than upon the affinity of the 
metal for iodine. Except barytes, strontian, 
and lime, no oxide can remain in combin- 
ation with iodine at a red heat. For a more 
particular account of some iodides, see 
Hydriodic acid ; the compounds of which, in 
the liquid or moist state, are hydriodates, 
but change, on drying, into iodides, in the 
same way as the muriates become chlorides. 

From the proportion of the constituents in 
hydriodic acid, 15.5 has been deduced as 
the prime equivalent of iodine, 

Iodine forms with sulphur a feeble com- 
pound, of a greyish-black colour, radiated 
like sulphuret of antimony. When it is dis- 
tilled with water, iodine separates. 

Iodine and phosphorus combine with great 
rapidity at common temperatures, producing 
heat without light. From the presence of a 
little moisture, small quantities of hydriodic 
acid gas are exhaled, 

Oxygen expels iodine from both sulphur 
and phosphorus. 

Hydrogen, whether dry or moist, did 
not seem to have any action on iodine at the 
ordinary temperature ; but if we expose a 
mixture of hydrogen and iodine to a red 
heat in a tube, they unite together, and 
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hydriodic acid is produced, which gives a 
reddish brown colour to water. Sir H. 
Davy threw the violet-coloured gas upon 
the flame of hydrogen, when it seemed to 
support its combustion. | He also formed a 
compound of iodine with hydrogen, by 
heating to redness the two bodies in a glass 
tube. 

Charcoal has no action upon iodine, either 
at ahigh or low temperature. Several of the 
common metals,on the contrary, as zinc, iron, 
tin, mercury, attack it readily, even at a low 
temperature, provided they be in a divided 
state. Though these combinations take 
place rapidly, they produce but little heat, 
and but rarely any light. 

The compound of iodine and zinc, or 
iodide of zinc, is white. It melts readily, 
and is sublimed in the state of fine acicular 
four-sided prisms. It is very soluble in wa- 
ter, and rapidly deliquesces in the air. It 
dissolves in water, without the evolution of 
any gas. The solution is slightly acid, and 
does not crystallise. The alkalies precipitate 
from it white oxide of zinc; while concen- 
trated sulphuric acid disengages hydriodic 
acid and iodine, because sulphurous acid is 
produced, The solution is a hydriodate of 
oxide of zinc. When iodine and zinc are 
made to act on each other under water in 
vessels hermetically sealed, on the application 
of a slight heat, the water assumes a deep 
reddish-brown colour, because, as soon as 
hydriodic acid is produced, it dissolves iodine 
in abundance. But by degrees the zinc, 
supposed to be in excess, combines with the 
whole iodine, and the solution becomes co- 
lourless like water. 

Iron is ‘acted on by iodine in the same 
way as zinc; and a brown iodide results, 
which is fusible at a red heat. —_—It dissolves 
in water, forming a light green solution, like 
that of muriate of iron. When the dry 
iodide was heated, by Sir H. Davy, in a 
small retort containing pure ammoniacal gas, 
it combined with the ammonia, and formed 
a compound which volatilised without leav- 
ing any oxide. 

The iodide of tin is very fusible. When 
in powder, its colour is a dirty orange-yel- 
low, not unlike that of glass of antimony. 
When put into a considerable quantity of 
water, it is completely decomposed. Hy- 
driodic acid is formed, which remains in so- 
lution in the water, and the oxide of tin 
precipitates in white floceuli. If the quan- 
tity of water be small, the acid, being more 
concentrated, retains a portion of oxide of 
tin, and forms asilky orange-coloured salt, 
which may be almost entirely decomposed by 
water. Jodine and tin act very well on each 
other, in water of the temperature of 212°. 
By employing an excess of tin, we may ob- 
tain pure hydriodic acid, or at least an acid 
containing only traces of the metal. The 
tin must be in considerable quantity, because 
the oxide which precipitates on its surface, 
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diminishes very muclr its action on iod- 
ine. 

Antimony presents, with iodine, the same 
phenomena as tin ; so that we might employ 
either for the preparation of hydriodic acid, 
if we were not acquainted with preferable 
methods, 

The iodides of lead, copper, bismuth, sil- 
ver, and mercury, are insoluble in water, 
while the iodides of the very oxidisable me- 
tals are soluble in that liquid. If we mix a 
hydriodate with the metallic solutions, all the 
metals which do not decompose water will 
give precipitates, while those which decom- 
pose that liquid will give none. This is at 
least the case with the above mentioned 
metals, 

There are two iodides of mercury ; the 
one yellow, the other red ; both are fusible 
and volatile, The yellow or pro-tiodide, con 
tains one-half less iodine than the deut-iodide 
The latter, when crystallised, is a bright 
crimson. In general, there ought to be for 
each metal as many iodides as there are 
oxides and chlorides. All the iodides are 
decomposed by concentrated sulphuric and 
nitric acids. The metal is converted into an 
oxide, and iodine is disengaged. | They are 
likewise decomposed by oxygen at a red 
heat, if we except the iodides of potassium, 
sodium, lead, and bismuth. Chlorine like- 
wise separates iodine from all the iodides ; 
but iodine, on the other hand, decomposes 
most of the sulphurets and phosphurets. 

When iodine and oxides act upon each 
other in contact with water, very different 
results4 take place from those above describ- 
ed. The water is decomposed ; its hydrogen 
unites with iodine, to form hydriodic acid ; 
while its oxygen, on the other hand, pro- 
duces with iodine, iodic acid. All the ox- 
ides, however, do not give the same results. 
We obtain them only with potassa, soda, 
barytes, strontian, lime, and magnesia. The 
oxide of zinc, precipitated by ammonia from 
its solution in sulphuric acid, and well wash- 
ed, gives no trace of iodate and hydriodate. 

From all the above recited facts, we are 
warranted in concluding -iodine to be an un- 
decompounded body. In its specific gravity, 
lustre,and magnitude of its prime equivalent, 
it resembles the metals ; but in all its che- 
mical agencies, it is analogous to oxygen and 
chlorine. It is a non-conductor of electri- 
city, and possesses, like these two bodies, the 
negative electrical energy with regard to 
metals, inflammable and alkaline substances ; 
and ‘hence when combined with these sub- 
stances in aqueous solution, and electrised in 
the voltaic circuit, it separates at the posi- 
tive surface. But it has a positive energy 
with respect to chlorine : for when united to 
chlorine, in the chloriodic acid, it separates 
at the negative surface. This likewise cor- 
responds with their relative attractive energy, 
since chlorine expels iodine from all its com- 
binations. Iodine dissolves in carburet of 
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sulphur, giving, in very minute quantities, a 
fine amethystine tint to the liquid. 

Iodide of mercury has been proposed for 
a pigment. Orfila swallowed 6 grains of 
iodine ; and was immediately affected with 
heat, constriction of the throat, nausea, eruc- 
tation, salivation, and cardial gia. In ten 
minutes he had copious bilious vomitings,and 
slight colic pains. His pulse rose from 70 to 
about 90 beats in the minute. By swallowing 
large quantities of mucilage, and emollient 
clysters, he recovered, and felt nothing next 
day but slight fatigue. About 70 or 80 
grains proved a fatal dose to dogs. They 
usually died on the fourth or fifth day. 

Dr. Coindet of Geneva has recommended 
the use of iodine in the form of tincture, and 
also hydriodate of potassa or soda, as an 
efficacious remedy for the cure of glandular 
swellings, of the goitrous and_scrophulous 
kind. I have found an ointment composed 
of 1 oz. hog’s lard, and 1 drachm of iodide of 
zinc, a powerful external application in such 
cases. About a-drachm of this ointment 
should be used in friction on the swelling 
once or twice a-day.”” — Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

FTODO-SULPHURIC ACID. “ When 
sulphuric acid is poured, drop by drop, into 
a concentrated and hot aqueous solution of 
iodic acid, there immediately results a pre- 
cipitate of iodo-sulphuric acid, possessed of 
peculiar properties. Exposed gradually to 
the action of a gentle heat, the iodo-sulphu- 
ric acid melts, and crystallises on cooling 
into rhomboids of a pale yellow colour. 
When, strongly heated, it sublimes, and is 
partially decomposed; the latter portion 
being converted into oxygen, iodine, and 
sulphuric acid. 

Phosphoric and _ nitric acids exhibit simi- 
lar phenomena. These compound acids act 
with great energy on the metals. They dis- 
solve gold and platinum.” 

IOLITE. Dichroite. Prismato-rhom- 
boidal quartz of Mohs. This is of a colour 
intermediate between black, blue, and violet 
blue. When viewed in the direction of the 
axis of the crystals, the colour is dark indigo 
blue; hut perpendicular ta the axis of the 
crystals, pale brownish yellow. It comes 
from Finland. 

V/onis; (From tov, a violet.) A car- 
buncle of a violet colour. 

IO’‘NTHUS. (From wy, a violet, and 
av8os, a flower.) A pimple in the face, of a 
violet colour. 

IOTACYSMUS. (From wra, the 
Greek letter:.) A defect in the tongue, or 
organs of speech, which renders a person in- 
capable of pronouncing his letters. 

IPECACUA’NHA. (An Indian word.) 
See Callicocca ipecacuanha. 

_ IPOM@:A. (So called by Linnzus 
from «), which he unaccountably mistakes 
for the convolvulus plant, whereas it means 
a creeping sort of worm that infests and 
_corrodes vines, and opois, like. By this 
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appellation he evidently intended to express 
the close resemblance of Jpomea to the 
genus Convolvulus, with which it agrees in 
habit altogether.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Pen- 
tandria ; Orders Monogynia. 

Irom@a Quamocuit. Batata peregrina. 
The cathartic potatoe. If about two ounces 
are eaten at bed time, they gently open the 
bowels by morning. 

Iqurra’a. The inhabitants of the Bra- 
zils give this name to the Scrophularia aqua- 
tica, which is there celebrated as a corrector 
of the ill flavour of senna. 

IRACU'NDUS. (From ira, anger: so 
called because it forms the angry look.) A 
muscle of the eye. 

IRIDIUM. A metal found with another 
called osmium, in the black powder left after 
dissolving platinum. See Platinum. 

I’RIS. (A-rainbow: so called because 
of the variety of its colours.) 1. The an- 
terior portion of the continuation of the 
choroid membrane of the eye, which is per- 
forated in the middle by the pupil. It is of 
various colours. The posterior surface of 
the iris is termed the uvea. See Choroid 
membrane. . 

2. The flower-de-luce, from the resemblance 


of its flowers, to the rainbow. 


3. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Triandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

Iris FLORENTINA. Florentine orris, or 
iris. The root of this plant, Zris — corollis 
barbatis, caule foliis altiore subbifloro, floribus 
sessilibus, of Linnzeus, which is indigenous 
to Italy, in its recent state is extremely acrid, 
and, when chewed, excites a pungent heat 
in the mouth, that continues several hours : 
on being dried, this acrimony is almost 
wholly dissipated ; the taste is slightly bitter, 
and the smell agreeable, and approaching to 
that of violets, The fresh root is cathartic, 
and for this purpose has been employed in 
dropsies. It is now chiefly used in its dried 
state, and ranked asa pectoral and expec- 
torant, and hence has a place in the trochisci 
amyli of the pharmacopeeias. 

Iris, florentine. See Iris florentina. 

Iris GERMANICA. The systematic name 
of the common iris, or orris, or flower-de- 
luce. Tris nostra. The fresh roots of this 
plant, Iris—corollis barbatis, caule foliis altiort 
multifloro, floribus inferioribus pedunculatis, 
of Linnzus, have a strong disagreeable 
smell, and an acrid nauseous taste. They 
are powerfully cathartic, and are given in 
dropsical diseases, where such remedies are 
indicated. 

Iris NOSTRAS. 

Iris PALUSTRIS. 


See Jris germanica. 
See Iris pseudacorus. 

Ints pseupacorus. Thesystematic name 
of the yellow water-flag. Iris palustris ; 
Gladivlus, luteus; Acorus vulgaris. This 
indigenous plant, Zris — imberbis, foliis en- 
siformibus, petalis ane stigmatibus minare 
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‘ibus, is common in marshes, and on the 
“banks of rivers. It formerly had a place in 
/the London Pharmacopceeia, under the name 
of Gladiolus luteus. The root is without 
“smell, but has an acrid styptic taste, and its 
juice, on being snuffed up “the nostrils, pro- 
-duces a burning heat in the nose and mouth, 
accompanied by a copious discharge from 
these organs: hence it is recommended 
both as an errhine and sialagogue. Given 
‘internally, when perfectly dry, its adstrin- 
‘gent qualities are such as to cure diarrheeas. 
The expressed juice is likewise said to be an 
useful application to serpiginous eruptions 
“and scrophulous tumours, 

Trish slate. See Lapis Hybernicus. 

IRITIS.  (ritis, idis. f.; from iris, the 
name of the membrane.) Inflammation of 
the iris : it produces the symptoms of deep- 

_ seated or internal inflammation of the eye. 
See Ophthalmia. 

IRON. Ferrum. Of all the metals, 
there is none which is ‘so copiously and so 
variously dispersed through nature as iron. 
In animals, in vegetables, and in all parts 
of the mineral kingdom, we detect its 
presence. Mineralogists are not agreed 
with respect to the existence of native iron, 
‘though immense masses of it have been 
discovered, which could not have been 
‘the products of art; but there is much in 
‘favour of the notion that these specimens 
have been extracted by subterraneous fire. 
A ‘mass of native iron, of 1600 pounds 
weight, was found by Pallas, on the river 
‘“Denisei, in Siberia; and another mass of 
300 pounds was found in Paraguay, of 
which specimens have been distributed 
every where. A piece of native iron, of 
two pounds weight, has been also met with 
at Kamsdorf, in the territories of Neustadt, 
‘which is still preserved there. These masses 
evidently did not originate in the places 
where they were found. 

There are a vast variety of iron ores: 
they may, however, be all arranged under 
‘the following genera; namely, sulphurets, 

_ carburets, oxides, and salts of iron. The 
sulphurets of iron form ‘the ores called Py- 
vites, of which there are many varieties. 
‘Their colour is, in general, a straw-yellow, 
with a metallic histre ; sometimes brownish, 
“which sort is attracted by the magnet. 
They are often amorphous, and often also 
‘crystallised. ron, in the state of a carbu- 
‘ret, forms the graphite of Werner (plum- 
bago). This mineral occurs in kidney- 
‘form lumps of various sizes. Its colour is 
“a dark iron-grey, or brownish black ; when 
cut, bluish-grey. | It has a metallic lus- 
tre. ‘Tts texture is fine-grained. It is very 
drittle. The combination of iron with oxy- 
‘gen is very abundant. The common mag- 
‘netic iron-stone, or load-stone, belongs to 
‘this class: as does specular iron ore, and ail 
the different ores called hematites, or blood- 
“stone, ron united to carbonic acid, exists 
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in the sparry iron ore. Joined to arsenic 
acid, it exists in the ores called arseniate of 
tron, and arseniate of iron and copper. 
Properties of iron. — Iron is distinguished 
from every other metal by its magnetical 
properties. It is attracted by the magnet, 
and acquires, under various conditions, the 
property of attracting other iron. Pure 
iron is of a whitish grey, or rather bluish 
colour, very slightly livid; but when po- 
lished, it has a great deal of brilliancy. 
Its texture is either fibrous, fine-grained, or 
in dense plates. Its specific gravity varies 
from 7.6 to 7.8. Itis the hardest and most 
elastic of all the metals. It is extremely 
ductile, and may therefore be drawn into 
wire as fine as a human hair; it is also more 
tenacious than any other metal, and yields 
with facility to pressure. It is extremely 
infusible, and when not in contact with the 
fuel, it cannot be melted by the heat which 
any furnace can excite; it is, however, sof- 
tened by heat, still preserving its ductility ; 
and when thus softened, different pieces 
may be united ; this constitutes the valuable 
property of welding. It is very dilatable by 
heat. Itis the only metal which takes fire 
by the collision of flint. Heated in contact 
with air it becomes oxidised. If intensely 
and briskly heated, it takes fire with scintil- 
lation, and becomes a black oxide. It com- 
bines with carbon, and forms what is called 
steel. It combines with phosphorus in a 
direct and an indirect manner, and unites 
with sulphur readily by fusion. It decom- 
poses water in the cold slowly, but rapidly 
when ignited. It decomposes most of the 
metallic oxides. All acids act upon iron. 
Very concentrated sulphuric acid has little 
or no effect upon it, but when diluted it 
oxidises it rapidly. The nitric acid oxi- 
dises it with great vehemence. Muriate of 
ammonia is decomposed by it. Nitrate of 
potassa detonates very vigorously with it. 
Iron is likewise dissolved by alkaline sul- 
phurets. It is capable of combining with a 
number of metals. It does not unite with 
lead or bismuth, and very feebly with mer- 
cury. It detonates by percussion with the 
oxygenated muriates. 
_ Method of obtaining iron. — The general 
process by which iron is extracted from its 
ores, is first to roast them by a strorfy heat, 
to expel the sulphur, carbonic acid, and other 
mineralizers which can be separated by heat. 
The remaining ore, being reduced to small 
pieces, is mixed with charcoal, or coke ; and 
is then exposed to an intense heat, in a close 
furnace, excited by bellows ; the oxygen then 
combines with the carbon, forming carbonic 
acid gas during the process, and the oxide is 
reduced to its metallic state. . There are 


likewise some fluxes necessary in order to 


facilitate the separation of the melted metal. 
The matrix of the iron ore is generally 
either argillaceous or calcareous, or some- 
times a portion of silicious earth ; but which- 
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ever of these earths is present, the addition 
‘of one or both of the others makes a proper 
flux. These are therefore added in due 
proportion, according to the nature of the 
ores; and this mixture, in contact with the 
Suel, is exposed to a heat sufficient to reduce 
the oxide to its metallic state. 

The metal thus obtained, and called 
smelted, pig, or cast iron, is far from being 
pure, always retaining a considerable quan- 
tity of carbon and oxygen, as well as several 
heterogeneous ingredients. According as 
one or other of these predominates, the pro- 
perty of the metal differs. Where the oxy- 
gen is present in a large proportion, the 
colour of the iron is whitish grey; it is ex- 
tremely brittle, and its fracture exhibits an 
appearance of crystallisation: where the 
carbon exceeds, it is of a dark grey, inclin- 
ing to blue, or black, and is less brittle. 
The former is the white, the latter the black 
crude iron of commerce. The grey is inter- 
‘mediate to both. In many of these states, 
the iron is much more fusible than when 
pure; hence it can be fused and cast into 
any form ; and when suffered to cool slowly, 
it crystallizes in octahedra: it is also much 
more brittle, and cannot therefore be either 
flattened under the hammer, or by the lami- 
nating rollers, 

To obtain the iron more pure, or to free 
it from the carbon with which it is combined 
in this state, it must be refined by subject- 
ing it to the operations of melting and forg- 
ing. By the former, in which the metal is 
keptin fusion for some time, and constantly 
kneaded and stirred, the carbon and oxygen 
it contains are partly combined, and the pro- 
‘duced carbonic acid gas is expelled: the 
metal at length becomes viscid and stiff ; it 
is then subjected to the action of a very 
Jarge hammer, or to the more equal, but less 
forcible pressure of large rollers, by which 
the remaining oxide of iron, and other im- 
purities, not consumed by the fusion, are 
pressed out. The iron is now no longer 
granular nor crystallised in its texture ; it is 
fibrous, soft, ductile, malleable, and totally 
infusible. It is termed forged, wrought, 
or bar iron, and is the metal in a purer 
state, though far from being absolutely pure. 

The compounds of iron are the following : 

1. Oxides; of which there are two, or 
perhaps three. 

_ 1st, The oxide, obtained either by digest- 
ing an excess of iron filings in water, by the 
combustion of iron wire in oxygen, or by 
adding pure ammonia to solution of green 
copperas, and drying the precipitate out of 
contact of air, is of a black colour, becoming 
white by its union with water, in the hy- 
drate, attractible by the magnet, but more 
feebly than iron. By a mean of the experi- 
ments of several chemists, its composition 
seems to be, 
Iron, 
Oxygen; 


100 77.82 
28.5 22.18 


3.5 
1.0 


‘tact of air. 
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2d., Deutoxide of Gay Lussac. He forms 
it by exposing a coil of fine iron wire, 
placed in anignited porcelain tube, to a cur- 


rent of steam, as long as any hydrogen comes 


over. There is no danger, he says, of gene- 
rating peroxide in this experiment, because 
iron once in the state of deutoxide, has no 
such affinity for oxygen as to enable it to 
decompose water. It may also, he states, 
be procured by calcining strongly a mixture 
of 1 part ofiron and 3 parts of the red oxyde 
in a stone ware crucible, to the neck of 
which a tube is adapted to cut off the con- 
But this process is less certain 
than the first, because a portion of peroxide 
may escape the reaction of the iron. But we 
may dispense with the trouble of making it, 
adds Thenard, because it is found abun- 
dantly in nature. He refers to this oxide, 
the crystallised specular iron ore of Elba, 
Corsica, Dalecarlia, and Sweden. He also 
classes under this oxide all the magnetic 
iron ores; and says, that the above described 
protoxide does not exist in nature. From 
the synthesis of this oxide by steam, Gay 
Lussac has determined its composition to be, 
Tron, 100 42042 
Oxygen, $7.5 27.28 °° 

3d, The red oxide. It may be obtairied by 
igniting the nitrate, or carbonate ; by calcin- 
ing iron in open vessels ; or simply by treat- 
ing the metal with strong nitric acid, then 
washing and drying the residuum. Colco- 
thar of vitriol, or thorough calcined copperas, 
may be considered as peroxide of iron. It 
exists abundantly native in the red iron ores. 
It seems to be a compound of, ; 

Iron, 100 70 = 4 primes. 
Oxygen, 43 30= 93 primes. 

2. Chlorides of iron ;\ of which there are 

two, first examined in detail by Dr. John 


- Davy. 


The protochloride may be procured by 
heating to redness, in a glass tube with a 
very small orifice, the residue which is ob- 
tained by evaporating to dryness the green 
muriate of iron. It is a fixed substance, re- 
quiring a red heat forits fusion. It hasa 
greyish variegated colour, a metallic splen- 
dour, and a lamellar texture. 

The deutochloride may be formed by the 
combustion of iron wire in chlorine-gas, or 
by gently heating the green muriate in a 
glass tube. It is the volatile compound 
described by Sir H. Davy in his celebrated 
Bakerian lecture on oxymuriatic acid. It 
condenses after sublimation, in the form of 
small brilliant iridescent plates. : a 

3. For the iodide of iron, see Iodine. 

4. Sulphurets of iron; of which, accord- 
ing to Porrett, there are four, though 
only two are usually described, his protosul- 
phuret and persulphuret. _ ; 

5. Carburets of iron. These compounds 
form steel, and probably cast-iron ; though 
the latter contains also some other ingre- 
dients. The latest practical researches on 
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the constitution of these carburets, are those 
of Daniel. 

6. Salts of iron. . 

1. Protacetate of iron forms small prisma- 
tic crystals, of a green colour, a sweetish 
styptic taste. J 

2.. Peracetate of iron forms a reddish- 
brown uncrystallisable solution, much used 
by the calico-printers, and prepared by keep- 
ing iron turnings, or pieces of old iron, for 
six months immersed in redistilled pyrolig- 
nous acid. : 

3. Protarseniate of iron exists native in 
crystals, and may be formed in a pulverulent 
state, by pouring arseniate of ammonia into 
sulphate of iron. 

4. Perarseniate of iron may be formed by 
pouring arsenijate of ammonia into peracetate 
of iron; or by boiling nitric acid on the 
protarseniate. It is insoluble. 

5. Antimoniate of iron is white, becom- 
ing yellow, insoluble. 

6. Borate, pale yellow, insoluble, 
7. Benzoate, yellow, insoluble. 

_ 8. Pratocarbonate, greenish, soluble, 

9. Percarbonate, brown, insoluble. 

10. Chromate, blackish, do. 

11. Protocitrate, brown-crystals, soluble, 

12. -Protoferroprussiate, white, insoluble, 
13. Perferroprussiate, white, do. 
This ‘constitutes the beautiful pigment 

called prussian blue. 

14. Protogallate, colourless, soluble, — 

15. Pergallate, purple, insoluble. 

_ 16. Protomuriate, green crystals, very so- 

luble. ; % 

17. Permuriate, brown, uncrystallizable, 
very soluble. 

18. Protonitrate, pale green, soluble. 

19. Pernitrate, brown, do. 

20. Protoralate, green prisms, do. 

21. Peroxalate, yellow, scarcely soluble, 

22. Protophosphate, blue, insoluble, 

23, Perphosphate, white, do. 

24. Protosuccinate, brown crystals, solu- 
ble. 

25. Persuccinate, brownish-red, insoluble. 

26. Protosulphate, green vitriol, or copper= 
as. It is generally formed by exposing 
native pyrites to air and moisture, when the 
sulphur and iron both absorb oxygen, and 
form the salt. 

27. Persulphate. Of this salt there seems 
to be four or more varieties, having a ferre- 
ous base, which consists, by Porrett, of 
4 primes iron + 3 oxygen = 10 in weight, 
from which their constitution may be 
learned. 

The tartrate and pertartrate of iron may 
also be formed; or by digesting cream of 
tartar with water or iron filings, a triple salt 
may be obtained, formerly called tartarized 
tincture of Mars. 

These salts have the following general 
characters :— ) ) 

-1. Most of them are soluble in water ; 

those with the protoxide for a base, are ge- 
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nerally crystallisable; those with the per- 
oxide, are generally not; the former are 
insoluble, the latter soluble in alkohol. 

2. Ferroprussiate of potassa throws down 
a blue precipitate, or one becoming blue in 
the air. sh 

3. Infusion’ of galls gives a dark purple 
precipitate, or one becoming so in the air. — 

4. Hydrosulphuret of potassa or’ ammonia 
gives a black precipitate ; but sulphuretted 
hydrogen merely deprives the solutions of 
iron of their yellow-brown colour. 

5. Phosphate of soda gives a whitish pre- 
cipitate. 

6. Benzoate of ammonia, yellow. 

7. Succinate of ammonia, flesh-coloured 
with the peroxide. 

The general medicinal virtues of iron, 
and the several preparations of it, are to 
constringe the fibres, to quicken the circu- 
Jation, to promote the different secretions 
in the remoter parts, and at the same time 
to repress inordinate discharges into the in- 
testinal tube. By the use of chalybeates, the 
pulse is very sensibly raised, the colour of 
the face, though before pale, changes to a 
florid red ; the alvine, urinary, and cuticu-— 
lar excretions, are increased, 

When given improperly, or to excess, iron 
produces headache, anxiety, heats the body, 
and often causes hemorrhages, or even vo- 
miting, pains in the stomach, spasms, and 
pains of the bowels. . 

Tron is given in most cases of debility an 
relaxation ; in passive hemorrhages ; in dys- 
pepsia, hysteria, and chlorosis; in most of 
the cachexiz; and it has lately been recom- 
mended as a specific in cancer. Where 
either a preternatural discharge, or suppres- 
sion of natural secretions, proceeds from a 
languor, or sluggishness of the fluids, and 
weakness of the solids, this metal, by in- 
creasing the motion of the former and the 
strength of the latter, will suppress the flux, 
or remove the suppression; but where the 
circulation is already too quick, the solids 
too tense and rigid, where there is any stric- 
ture, er spasmodic contraction of the vessels, 
iron, and all the preparations of it, will ag- 
gravate both diseases. Iron probably has 
no action on the body when taken into the 
stomach, unless it be oxidised. But during 
its oxidisement, hydrogen gas is evolved, 
and accordingly we find that foetid eruct- 
ations and black feces are considered as 
proofs of the medicine having taken effect. 
It can only be exhibited internally in the 
state of filings, which may be given in doses 
from five to twenty grains. Iron wire is to 
be preferred for pharmaceutical preparations, 
both because it is the most convenient form, 
and because it is the purest iron. 

The medicinal preparations of iron now 
in use are :— ti, 

1, Subcarbdhas ferri. See Ferri subcar- 
bonas. , 

2, Sulphas ferri. See Ferri sulphas. 
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3. Ferrum tartarizatum. 
tartarizatum. 
4. Liquor ferri alkalini. 
lini liquor. 
5. Tinctura acetatis ferri. 
Jerri acetatis.. 
6. Tinctura muriatis ferri. 
ferrt muriatis. 
7. Tinctura ferri ammoniati. 
tura ferri ammoniatt. 
& Vinum ferri. See Vinwm fervi. 
9. Ferrum ammoniatum. See Ferrum 
ammoniatum. 
10. Oxydum ferri rubrum. 
Jerri rubrum. 
11. Oxydum ferri nigrum. 
JSerri nigrum. 
IRON-FLINT. This occurs in veins 
of iron-stone,‘and in trap-rocks, near Bristol, 
and in many parts of Germany. 
IRRITABILITY. (Irritabilitas ; from 
irrito, to provoke.) Vis insita of Haller. 
Vis vitalis of Goerter. Oscillation of Boer- 
haave. ‘Tonic power of Stahl. Muscular 
power of Bell. Inherent power of Cullen. 
The contractility of muscular fibres, or a 
property peculiar to muscles, by which they 
contract upon the application of certain 
stimuli, without a consciousness of action. 
This power may be seen in the tremulous 
contraction of muscles when lacerated, or 
when entirely separated from the body in 
operations. Even when the body is dead 
to all appearance, and the nervous power 
is gone, this contractile power remains till 
the organisation yields, and begins to. be 
dissolved. It is by this inherent power 
that a cut muscle contracts, and leaves a 
gap, that a cut artery shrinks and grows 
stiff after death. This irritability of mus+ 
cles is so far independent of nerves, and so 
little connected with feeling, which is the 
province of the nerves, that, upon stimu- 
lating any muscle by touching it with caus- 
tic, or irritating it with a sharp point, or 
driving the electric spark through it, or 
exciting with the metallic conductors, as 
those of silver, or zinc, the muscle in- 
stantly contracts, although the nerve of that 
muscle be tied; although the nerve be cut 
so as to separate the muscle entirely from 
all connection wlth the system; although 
the muscle be separated from the body ; 
although the creature upon which the ex- 
periment is performed may have lost all 
sense of feeling; and have been long appa- 
rently dead} Thus a muscle, cut from the 
limb, trembles and palpitates a long time 
after; the heart, separated from the body, 
contracts when irritated; the bowels, when 
torn from the body, continue their peristal- 
tic motion, so as to roll upon the table; 
ceasing to answer to stimuli only when they 


See Ferrum 


See Ferri alka- 


See Tinctura 


See Tinc- 


See Oxrydum 


See Orydum 


become stiff and cold; and too often, in. 


the-human kody; the vis insita loses the 
exciting power of the nerves, and then 
palsy ensues; or, losing all governance of 


See Tinctura. 
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the nerves, the vis insita, acting without the 
regulating power, falls into partial or ge- 
neral convulsions. Even ‘in vegetables, 
as in the sensitive plant, this contractile 
power lives. Thence comes the distinc- 
tion, between the irritability of muscles 
and the sensibility of nerves: for the irrit- 
ability: of muscles survives the animals, as 
when it is active after death: survives the 
life of the part, or the feelings of the whole 
system, as in universal palsy, where the 
vital motions continue entire and perfect, 
and where the muscles, though not obedi- 
ent to the will, are subject to irregular and 
violent actions ; and it survives the connec. 
tion with the rest of the system, as when 
animals very tenacious of life, are cut into 
parts: but sensibility, the property of the 
nerves, gives the yarious modifications of 
sense, as vision, hearing, and the rest; 
gives also the general sense of pleasure or 
pain, and makes the system, according to 
its various conditions, feel vigorous and 
healthy, or weary and low. And thus the 
eye feels and the skin feels: but their ap- 
pointed stimuli produce no emotions in these 
parts; they are sensible, but. not irritable. 
The heart, the intestines, the urinary blad- 
der, and all the muscles. of voluntary mo- 
tion, answer to stimuli with a quick and 
forcible contraction; and yet they hardly 
feel the stimuli by which these contrac- 
tions are produced, or, at least, they do 
not convey that feeling to the brain. There 
is no consciousness of present stimulus in 
those parts which are called into action by 
the impulse of the nerves, and at the com- 
mand of the will: so that muscular parts 
have all the irritability of the system, with 
but ‘little feeling, and that little owing to 
the nerves which enter into their substance ; 
while nerves have all the sensibility of the 
system, but no motion. | 

The discovery of this singular property 
belongs to our countryman Glisson; but 
Baron Haller must be considered as the 
first who clearly pointed out its existence, 
and proved it to be the cause of muscular 
motion. 

The laws of irritability, atcording to 
Dr. Crichton, are, 1. After every action 
in an irritable part, a state of fest, or cessa= 
tion from motion, must take place before the 
irritable part can be agaiit incited to action. 
If, by an act of volition, we throw any of 
our muscles into action, that a¢tion can only 
be continued for a certain spate of time ; the 
muscle becomes relaxed, notwithstanding all 
our endeavours to the contfary,; and remains 
a certain time in that relaxed state, before it 
can be again thrown into action. 2. Each 
irritable part has a certain poftion or quan- 
tity of the principle of irfitability which is 
natural to it, part of which it loses during 
action, or from the application of stimuli. 
3. By a process wholly unknown to us, it 
regains this lost quantity, during its repose, 
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or state of rest. In order to. express the 
different quantities of irritability in any part, 
we say that it is either more or less redun- 
dant, or more or less defective. It becomes 
redundant in a part when the stimuli which 
are calculated to act on that part are with- 
drawn, or withheld for a certain length of 
' time, because then no action can take place : 
while, on the other hand, the application of 
stimuli causes it to be exhausted, or to be 
deficient, not only by exciting action, but by 
some secret influence, the nature of which 
has not yet been detected ; for it is a circum- 
stance extremely deserving of attention,, that 
an irritable part, or body, may be suddenly 
deprived of its irritability by powerful 
stimuli, and yet no apparent muscular or 
vascular action takes place at the time. A 
certain quantity of spirits, taken at once into 
the stomach, kills almost as instantaneously 
as lightning does: the same thing may be 
observed of some poisons, as opium, distilled 
Jaurel-water, the juice of the cerbera ahovai, 
&c. 4. Each irritable part has stimuli which. 
are peculiar to it, and which are intended to 
support its natural action: thus, blood, 
which is the stimulus proper to the heart 
and arteries, if, by any accident, it gets into 
the stomach, produces sickness, or vomiting, 
If the gall, which is the natural stimulus to 
the ducts of the liver, the gall-bladder, and 
the intestines, is by any accident effused into 
the cavity of the peritoneum, it excites too 
great.action of the vessels of that part, and 
induces inflammation. | The urine does not 
irritate the tender fabric of the kidneys, ure- 
ters, or bladder, except in such a degree as 
to preserve their healthy action ; but if it be 
effused into the cellular membrane, it brings 
on such a violent action of the yessels of these 
parts, as to produce gangrene. Suchstimuli 
are called habitual stimuli of parts. 5, Each 
irritable part differs from the rest in regard 
to the quantity of irritability which it pos- 
sesses. This law explains to us the reason 
of the great diyersity which we observe in the 
action. of various. irritable parts; thus the 
muscles of voluntary motion can remain a 
long time in a state of action, and if it be 
continued as long as possible, another con- 
siderable portion of time is required before 
they regain the irritability they lost ; but the 
heart. and arteries have a more short and 
sudden action, and their state of rest is 
‘equally so. The cireylar muscles of the 
intestines have also a quick action and short 
rest. The urinary bladder does not fully 
regain the irritability it loses during its con- 
traction for a considerable space of time ; the 
vessels which separate and throw out the 
menstrual discharge, act, in general, for 
three or four days, and do not regain the 
irritability they lose for a lunar month, 
6, All stimuli produce action in proportion 
to their irritating powers. As a person 
approaches his hand to the fire, the action of 
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all the vessels in the skin is increased, and it 
glows with heat; if the hand be approached. 
still nearer, the action is increased to such 
an unusual degree as to occasion redness and 
pain; and if it be continued too long, real 
inflammation takes place ; but if this heat be 
continued, the part at last Joses its irritability, © 
and asphacelus or gangrene ensues. 7. ‘The 
action of every stimulus isin an inverse ratio 
to the frequency of its application. A small 
quantity of spirits taken into the stomach, 
increases the action of its muscular coat, and 
also of its various vessels, so that digestion is 
thereby facilitated. If the same quantity, 
however, be taken frequently, it loses its 
effect. In order to produce the same effect 
as at first, a larger quantity is necessary ; and 
hence the origin of dram-drinking. 8. The ™ 
more the irritability of a part is accumulated, 
the more that part is disposed to be acted up- 
on. It is on this account that the activity of 
all animals, while in perfect health, is much 
livelier in the morning than at any other part 
of the day; for, during the night, the irri- 
tability of the whole frame, and especially 
that of the muscles destined for labour, viz. 
the muscles for voluntary action, is re- 
accumulated. The same law explains why 
digestion goes on more rapidly the first hour 
after food is swallowed than at any other 
time; and it also aceounts for the great 
danger that accrues to a famished person 
upon first taking in food. 9, If the stimuli, 
which keep up the action of any irritable 
body be withdrawn for too great a length of 
time, that process on which the formation of 
the principle depends is gradually diminished, 
and at last entirely destroyed. . When the 
irritability of the system is too quickly ex- 
hausted by heat, as is the case in certain 
warm climates, the application of cold in- 
vigorates the frame, because cold is a mere 
diminutisn of the overplus of that stimulus 
which was causing the rapid consumption of 
the principle. Under such or similar cir- 
cumstances, therefore, cold is a tonic remedy 3 
but if, in a climate naturally cold, a person 
were to go into a cold bath, and not soon 
return into a warmer atmosphere,”it would 
destroy life just in the same manner as many 
poor people who have no comfortable 
dwellings are often destroyed from being too 
long. exposed to the cold in winter. Upon 
the first application of cold the irritability is 
accumulated, and the vascular system there- 
fore is exposed to great action; but, after a. 
certain time, all action is so much dimi- 
nished, that the process, whatever it be, on 
which the formation of the irritable principle 
depends, is entirely lost. For further in- 
formation on this interesting subject, see 
Dr. Crichton on Mental Derangement. 
IRRITATION. IJrritatio, Theaction 

produced by any stimulus, 

_ISATIS, (Isatis of Dioscorides, and 
Isatis of Pliny, the derivation of which is un-, 
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known.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Tetradynamia ; 
Order, Siliguosa. 

Isatis TincToRIA. Glastum. The syste- 
matic name of the plant used for dyeing, 
called woad. It is said to be adstringent. 

I’sca. A sort of fungous excrescence of 
the oak, or of the hazel, &c. The ancients 
used it as the moderns used moxa. 

ISCHZ’/MON. (From we, to restrain, 
and aima, blood.) A name for any medicine 
which restrains or stops bleeding. 

Iscuz’mum. A species of Andropogon. 

VSCHIAS. (loxias; from iwxt0v, the 
hip.) A rheumatic affection of the hip- 
joint. See Rheumatismus. 

ISCHIATOCE’LE. (From icxioy, the 
hip, and knAn, arupture.) Ischiocelee An 
intestinal rupture, through the sciatic liga- 
ments. 

Iscuto-caverNosus. See Erector penis. 

Iscutocr’te. See Ischiatocele. 

VSCHIUM. (From ioxis, the loin: so 
named because it is near the loin.) A bone 
’ of the pelvis of the foetus, and a part of the 
os innominatum of the adult. See Innamt- 
natum. os. 

ISCHNOPHO'NIA. (From icxvos, 
slender, and gwvy, the voice.) 1. A shrill- 
ness of the voice. 

2. A hesitation of speech, or a stammer- 
ing. 

Iscnurr’tica. (From tw yovpia, a sup- 
pression of the urine.) Medicines which 
relieve a suppression of the urine. 

ISCHU’RIA. (From ix, to restrain, 
and ovpoy, the urine.} A suppression of 
‘urine. A genus of disease in the class 
Locales, and order Epischeses, of Cullen. 
There are four species of ischuria ; 

1. Ischuria renalis, coming after a disease 


of the kidneys, with a troublesome sense of ,nate in a total obstruction. 


weight or pain in that part. ; 

2. Ischuria ureterica, after a disease of the 
kidneys, with a sense of pain or uneasiness 
in the course of the ureters. 

3. Ischuria vesicalis, marked by a frequent 
desire to make water, with a swelling of the 
hypogastrium, and pain at the neck of the 
bladder. ; 

4. Ischuria urethralis, marked by a fre- 
quent desire to make water, with a swelling 
of the hypogastrium, and pain of some part 
of the urethra. 

When there is a frequent desire of making 
water, attended with much difficulty in void- 
ing it, the complaint is called a dysury, or 
strangury ; and when there is a total suppres- 
sion of urine, it is known by the name of an 
ischury. Both ischuria and dysuria are 
distinguished into acute, when. arising in 
consequence of inflammation: and chronic, 
when proceeding from any other cause, such 
as calculus, &c. 

The causes which give rise to these dis- 
eases, are an inflammation of the urethra, 
occasioned either by venereal: sores or by a 
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use of acrid injections, tumour or ulcer 
of the prostate gland, inflammation of the 
bladder or kidneys, considerable enlarge- 
‘ments of the hemorrhoidal veins, a lodge- 
ment of indurated feces in the rectum, 
spasm at the neck of the bladder, the ab- 
sorption of cantharides applied externally, 
or taken internally, and excess in drinking 
either spirituous or vinous liquors; but 
particles of gravel sticking at the neck of 
the bladder, or lodging in the urethra, and 
thereby producing irritation, prove the most: 
frequent cause. Gouty matter falling on 
the neck of the bladder, will sometimes oc- 
casion these complaints. 

In dysury there is a frequent inclination. 
to make water, attended with a smarting 
pain, heat, and difficulty in voiding it, to- 
gether with a sense of fulness in the region 
of the bladder. The symptoms often vary, 
however, according to the cause which has 
given rise to it. If it proceeds from a cal- 
culus in the kidney, or ureter, besides the’ 
affections mentioned, it will be accompa- 
nied with nausea, vomiting, and acute pains 
in the loins and regions of the ureter and 
kidney of the side affected. When a stone’ 
in the bladder, or gravel in the urethra, is 
the cause, an acute pain will be felt at the 
end of the penis, particularly on voiding the 
last drops of urine, and the stream of water 
will either be divided into two, or be dis-- 
charged in a twisted manner, not unlike a 
cork-screw. If a scirrhus of the prostate 
gland has occasioned the suppression or dif- 
ficulty of urine, a hard indolent tumour, 
unattended with any acute pain, may readily 
be felt in the perineum, or by introducing 
the finger in ano. 

Dysury is seldom attended with much 
danger, unless, by neglect, it should termi- 
Ischury may 
always be regarded as a dangerous com-— 
plaint, when it continues for any length of 
time, from the great distention and often 
consequent inflammation which ensue. In 
those cases where neither a bougie nor a 
catheter can be introduced, the event, in all 
probability, will be fatal, as few patients 
will submit to the only other means of draw- 
ing off the urine before a considerable de- 
gree of inflammation and tendency to gan- 
grene haye taken place. 

ISERINE. (So called from the river 
Iser, near the origin of which it is found.) . 
An iron black-coloured ore. . 

ISINGLASS. See Ichthyocolla. 

ISO’CHRONOS. (From wos, equal, 
and xpovos, time.) Preserving an equal dis- 
tance of time between the beats ; applied to 
the pulse. . 

Iso’crates. (From ioos, equal, and 
kepavyumt, to mix.) Wine mixed with an 
equal quantity of water. | 

ISO’DROMUS. (From wos, equal, 
and Spouos, a course.) ‘The same as Js0- 
chronos. ; ; 
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. Isory/num. (From tcos, equal, and sup, 
fire: so named from its flame-coloured 
flower.) The Aguilegia vulgaris. 

_ISO’TONUS.. (From wes, equal, and 
Tovos, extension.) Applied to fevers which 
are of equal strength during the whole of the 
paroxysm. . 

I'SSUE. Fonticulus. An artificial ulcer 
made by cutting a portion of the skin, and 
burying a pea or some other substance in it, 
so as to produce a discharge of purulent 
matter. ; 

VYSTHMION. (From co6uos, a narrow 
piece of land between two seas.) The fauces 
narrow passage between the mouth and 
gullet. 

IstrHmus. virussenn. The ridge sur- 
rounding the remains of the foramen ovale, 
in the right auricle of the human heart. 

Irumor'pEs. See Ethmoides. 

Itinera/rnium. (From iter,a way.) The 
catheter ; also a staff used in cutting for the 
stone. : 

ITIS. From the time of Boerhaave, vis- 
ceral inflammations have been generally dis- 
tinguished by anatomical terms derived from 
the organ affected, with the Greek term itis, 
added as a suffix; as cephalitis, &c. Itis is 
sufficiently significant of its purpose; it is 
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immediately derived from ieyet, which is 
itself a ramification from ew, and imports, 
not merely action, ‘* putting or going forth,” 
which is the strict and simple meaning of ew, 
but action in its fullest urgency, “violent or 
impetuous action.” When this term then is 
added to the genitive case of the Greek name 
of an organ, it means inflammation of that 
viscus: hence hepatitis, nephritis, gastritis, 
carditis, mean inflammation of the liver, 
kidney, stomach, heart.— Good. 

I’va pecanca. See Smilax sarsaparilla. 

IVORY. Thetusk, or tooth of defence 
of the male elephant. It is an intermediate 
substance between bone and horn. ‘The 
dust is occasionally boiled to form jelly, 
instead of isinglass, for which it is a bad 
substitute. In 100 parts there are 24 gelatin, 
64 phosphate of lime, and 0.1 carbonate of 
lime. a . 

IVY. See Hedera helix. . 

Ivy, ground. See Glecoma hederacea. 

Ivy-gum. See Hedera helix. 

I’x1a. (From sfos, glue.) 1. A name 
of the Carlina gummifera, from its viscous 
juice. 

2. (From ifoua, to proceed from.) A 
preternatural distention of the veins. 

Ixinz. See Carlina gummifera. 
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J A’CEA. (Quia prodest hominibus tristi- 
tia jacentibus ; because it reSists sorrow ; or 
from taouat, to heal.) The herb pansey, or 
heart’s-ease. See Viola tricolor. 
_ JACERANTA TINGA. See Acorus calamus. 
Jacintuus. See Hyacinthus. 
Jack-by-the-hedge. See Erysimum alliaria. 
JACOBZ’A. (Named because it was de- 
dicated to St. James, er because it was di- 
rected to be gathered about the feast of that 
saint.) _ See Senecio Jacobéea. 

JADE. See Nephrite. 

~ Jagged leaf. See Hrosus. _ 

~JALAP. See Convolvulus jalapa. 

_JALA’PA.. See Convolvulus jalapa. 
JALA’PIUM. (From Chalapa, or Xala- 

pa, in New Spain, whence it is brought.) 
See Convolvulus jalapa. 
JaLapra ALBA. White jalap. See Con- 


~ volvulus mecoacan. 


JAMAICA BARK. 
caribea. oat 
JAMAICA PEPPER. 


pimenta. 


See Cinchona 


See Myrtus 


‘Jaaricnt sates. A preparation with . 


sal-ammoniac, some aromatic ingredients, 
&c. so called from Jamblichus, the in- 
ventor,. 


JA’NITOR. (From janua, a gate.) The 
pylorus, so called from its being, as it were, 
the door or entrance of the intestines. 

' Japan earth. See Acacia catechu. 

Japo’NicA TERRA. (So called from the 
place it came from.) See Acacia catechu. 

JARGON. See Zircon. 

JA'/SMINUM. (Jasminum; from jas- 
men, Arab.; or from toy, a violet, and ocun, 
odour, on account of the fine odour of the 
flowers.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class; Diandria ; 

Order, Afonogynia. P 
2. The pharmacopeeial name of the jessa- . 
mine. See Jasminum officinale. 

JASMINUM OFFICINALE, | The systematic 
name of the jessamine-tree. The flowers of 
this beautiful plant have a very fragrant 
smell, and a bitter taste. They afford, by. 
distillation, an essential oil, which is much . 
esteemed in Italy to rub paralytic limbs, and 
in the cure of rheumatic pains; 

JASPER. A subspecies of rhomboidal 
quartz, according to Jameson, who enume- 
rates five kinds: Egyptian, striped, porce- 
lain, common, agate jasper.’ 

JA’TROPHA. (Most. probably from 
talpos, a physician.) The name of a genus 
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of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Monecia ; Order, Monadelphia. ’ 
JarrorHa curcas. The systematic name 
of a plant the seeds of which resemble the 
castor-oil seeds. Ricinus major; Ricinoides ; 

Pineus purgans; Pinhones indici; Faba 
cathartica ; -Nux cathartica; Americana ; 
Nux baurbadensis. The seed or nut so called 
in the pharmacopeeias is‘oblong and_ black, 
the produce of the Jatropha —foliis cordatis 
angulatis of Linnzus. It affords a quantity 
of oil, which is given, in many places, as the 
castor-oil. is in this country, to which it is 
very nearly allied. The seeds of the Jatro- 
pha multifida are of an oval and triangular 
shape, of a pale brown colour, are called 
purging-nuts, and give out a similar oil. 

_ JatropHa exastica. The juice of this 
plant affords an elastic gum. Sce. Caorit- 
chouc. 

' Jarrorna maninor. This is the plant 
which affords the Cassada root. © Cassada ; 
Cacavi; Cassave ; Cassava; Pain de Mada- 
gascar; Ricinus minor; Maniot ; Yucca ; 
Manibar; Aipi; Aipima coxera ; Aipipoca ; 
Janipha. The leaves are boiled, and eaten 
as we do spinach. The root abounds with 
a milky juice, and every part, when raw, is 
a fatal poison. ~ It is remarkable that the 
poisonous quality is destroyed by heat ; hence 
the juice is boiled with meat, pepper, &c. 
into a wholesome soup, and what remains 
after expressing the juice, is formed into 
cakes or meal, the principal food of the in- 
habitants. This plant, which is a native of 
three quarters of the world, is one of the 
most advantageous gifts of Providence, en- 
\tering into the composition of innumerable 
preparations, of an economical nature. 

» Cassada roots: yield a great quantity of 
starch, called’ tapioca, exported in little 
lumps by the Brazilians, and now well known 
to us as a diet for sick and weakly persons. 

JEBB, Joux, was born at London in 

1736. He was originally devoted to the 
church, and, after studying at Cambridge, 
entered into orders, and obtained a living 
in Norfolk in 1764. The year following, he 
published, in conjunction with two friends, 


Class, 


a selection from Newton’s Principia, with - 


notes, which was highly estéemed. He soon 
after returned to Cambridge, and engaged 
warmly as an advocate for a reform in church 
and state, as well as in the discipline of that 
university. At length in 1775, he resigned 


all his offices in the church, the established - 


doctrines of which he did not approve; and 
determined upon entering into the medical 
profession. He soon qualified himself for 
this, obtained a diploma from St. Andrews; 
and was adinitted a licentiate of the London 
College of Physicians; and in the same 
year, 1778, he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. In 1782, he. published 
“ Select Cases of Paralysis of the Lower 
Extremities ;??. which tend to support the 


practice of Pott, of applying caustics near 
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the spine. To this work is added, an in» 
teresting description of a very rare disease, : 
catalepsy. The warmth of his ~ political 
sentiments, however, obstructed his profes- 
sional career ; and the various fatigues, and 
anxieties, to which he exposed himself, in 
order to further his benevolent designs, ex- 
hausted his constitution’ so much, that ‘he 
sunk a premature victim in 1786. 

Jecora’ria. (From jecur, the liver: + so 
named from its supposed efficacy in diseases 
of the liver.) 1. ‘lhe name of a plant. See 
Marchantia polymorpha. ‘ 

2. A name given to a vein in the right 
hand, because it was usually opened in dis- 
eases of the liver. ey ne 

JE'CUR. (Jecur, oris. or jecinoris, neut. ) 
The liver. See Liver. 

Jecur urerinum. The placenta is, by 
some, thus called, from the supposed simili- 
tude of its oftice with that of the liver. 

JEJU'NUM. (From jejunus, empty.) 
Jejunum intestinum. The second portion of 
the small intestines, so called because it is 
mostly found.empty. See Intestine. 

JELLY. See Gelatin. 

JENITE. See Lievrite. gia 

Jerusalem cowslips. See Pulmonaria offi- 
cinalis. : 

Jerusalem oak. 

Jerusalem sage. 
nalis. 

~JESSAMINE. See Jasminum." 

Jesuira’Nus cortex. (From jesuila, a 
jesuit.) A name of the Peruvian bark, be- 
cause it was first introduced into Europe by 
Father de Lugo, a jesuit. See Cinchona, 

Jesui'ticus cortex. See Cinchona. 

Jesuit’s bark. See Cinchona. 

JET. (So called from the river Gaza, in 
Lesser Asia, from whence it came.) A 
black bituminous coal, hard and compact, 
found in great abundance in various parts of 
France, Sweden, Germany, and Ireland. 
It is brilliant and vitreous in its fracture, 
and capable of taking a good polish by fric- 
tion ; it attracts light substances, and appears 
to be electric, like amber ; hence it has been 
called’ black amber. It has no smell, but 
when heated, it acquires one like bitumen ju- 
daicum. ' 

Jew’s pitch. See Bitumen judaicum. 

JOHN'S WORT. See Hypericum. 

Jointed leaf. See Articulatus. 2 

‘JUDGMENT. The judgment is’ the 
most important of the intellectual faculties. 
We acquire all our knowledge by this 
faculty ; without it our life would be 
merely vegetative ; we would have no idea 
either of the existence of other bodies, or of 
our own ; for these two sorts of notions, like 
our knowledge, are the consequence of our 
faculty of judging. ah 

To judge is to establish a relation between 
two ideas, or between two groups of idéas. 
When I judge of the goodness of a work, I 
feel that the idea of goodness belongs to the 


See Chenopodium botrys. 
See Pulmonaria offici- 
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book which I have read; I establish a rela= 
tion, I form to myself an idea of a different 
kind from that which arises from sensibility 
and memory. 

A continuation of judgments linked to- 
gether form an inference, or process of rea- 
soning. 

_We see how important it is to judge 
justly, that is, to establish only those rela- 
tions which really exist. If I judge that a 
poisonous substance is salutary, I am in 
danger of losing my life; my false judg- 
ment is therefore hurtful. It is the same. 
with all those of the same kind. Almost 
all the misfortunes which oppress man in a 
moral sense, arise from errors of judgment ; 
crimes, vices, bad conduct, spring from false 
judgment. . 

_ The science of logic has for its end the 
teaching of just reasoning: but pure judg- 
ment, or good sense, and false judgment, or 
wrong-headedness, depend on organisation. 
We cannot change in this respect : we must 
remain as nature has made us. There are 
men endowed with the precious gift of find- 
ing relations of things which had never been 
_ perceived before. If these relations are very 

important, and beneficial to humanity, the 
authorsare men of genius; if the relations are 
of less importance, they are considered men of 
wit, imagination. Men differ principally by 
their manner of feeling different relations, 
or of judging. The judgment seems to be 
injured by an extreme vivacity of sensations ; 
hence we see that faculty become more per- 
fect with age. — Magendie’s Physiology. 

» Jupicavo Rvs. (From judico, to dis- 
cern.) An obsolete term applied to a syn- 
ocha of four days, because its termination 
may certainly be foreseen. 

_JUGA‘LE OS. (Jugalis; from jugum, 
a yoke; from its resemblance, or because it 
is articulated to the bone of the upper jaw, 
like a yoke.) Os male; Os xygomaticum. 
The ossa malarum are the prominent square 
bones which form the upper part of the 
cheeks. They are situated close under the 
eyes, and make part of the orbit. Each of 
these bones has three surfaces tobe considered. 
One of these is exterior and somewhat convex. 
The second is superior and concave, serving 
to form the lower and lateral parts of the 
orbit. The third, which is posterior, is very 
unequal and concave, for the lodgment of 
the} lower part of the temporal ‘muscle. 
Each of these bones may be described as 
haying four processes formed by their four 

"angles. Two of these may be called orbitar 
processes. The superior one is connected 
with the orbitar process of the os frontis ; 


and the inferior one with the malar process . 


of the maxillary bone. The third is con- 
nected with the temporal process of the 
sphenoid bone; and the fourth forms a 
bony arch, by its connection with the zygo- 


matic process of the temporal hone. In, 
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infants, these bones are entire and comi- 
plely ossitied, . te 

JU’'GLANS. (Quasi Jovis glans, the 
royal fruit, from its magnitude.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Monecia; Order, Poly- 
andria. The walnut tree. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the wal- 
nut. See Juglans regia. 
_ Juetans REGIA. The systematic name 
of the walnut-tree. The tree which bears: 
the walnut is the Juglans—foliolis ovalibus 
glabris subserratis subequalibus of Linnzeus. 
It is a native of Persia, but cultivated in this 
country. The unripe fruit, which has an 
astringent bitterish taste, and has been long 
employed as a pickle, is the part which was 
directed for medicinal use by the London 
College, on account of. its anthelmintic 
virtues. An extract of the green fruit is. 
the most convenient preparation, as it may 
be kept for a sufficient length of time, and. 
made agreeable to the stomach of the pa- 
tient, by mixing it with cinnamon water. 

The putamen, or green rind of the wal- 
nut, has been celebrated as a powerful anti-. 
venereal remedy, for more than a century 
and a half; and Petrus’ Borellus has given 
directions for a decoction not unlike that 
which is commonly called the Lisbon diet- 
drink, in which the walnut, with its green 
bark, forms a principal ingredient. Ra- 
mazzini, whose works were published early 
in the present century, has likewise in- 
formed us, that in his time, the green rind of 
the walnut was esteemed a good anti-venereal 
remedy in England. This part of the walnut 
has been much used in decoctions, during the 
iast fifty years, both in the green and dried 


State; it has been greatly recommended by 


writers on the continent, as well as by those 
of our own country; and is, without 
doubt, a very useful addition to the decoc- 
tion of the woods. Pearson has employed 
it during many years, in those cases where 
pains in the limbs and indurations of the 
membranes haye remained, after the venereal 
disease has been cured by mercury; and 
he informs us, that he has seldom directed 
it without manifest advantage. 

Brambilla and Girtanner also contend for 
the anti-venereal virtues of the green bark 
of the walnut: but the result of Pearson’s 
experience will not permit him to add his 
testimony to theirs. J have given it, says 
he, in as large doses as the stomach could 
retain, and for as long a time as the strength 
of the patients, and the nature of their com- 
plaints would permit; but I have uniformly: 
observed, that if they who take it be not 
previously cured of lues venerea, the peculiar 
symptoms will appear, and proceed in their 
usual course, in defiance of the powers of 
this medicine. The Decoctum Lusitanicum 
may be given with great advantage in many 
of those cutaneous diseases, which are at- 
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tended with aridity of the skin; and I have 
had some opportunities of observing, that 
when the putamen of the walnut has been 
omitted, either intentionally or by accident, 
the same good effects have not followed the 
taking of the decoction, as when it contained 
this ingredient. See Juglans. 

JUGULAR.  (Jugularis; from jugu- 
lum, the throat.) Belonging to the throat. 

Jucutar veEINs. The veins so called 
run from the “head down the sides of the 
neck, and are divided, from their situation, 
into external and internal. The erternal, or 
superficial jugular vein, receives the blood 
from the frontal, angular, temporal, auricu- 
lar, sublingual, or ranine, and occipital 
veins. The internal, or deep-seated jugulur 
vein, receives the blood from the lateral 
sinuses of the dura mater, the laryngeal and 
pharyngeal veins. Both jugulars unite, and 
form with the subclavian vein, the superior 
vena cava, which terminates in the superior 
part of the right auricle of the heart. 

JU'GULUM. (From jugum, a yoke; 
because the yoke is fastened to this part.) 
The throat, or anterior part of the neck. 

JUJUBA. (An Arabian word.) Jujube. 
See Rhamnus zizyphus. 

JUJUBE. See Rhamnus xizyphus. 

JULY-FLOWER. See Dianthus Ca- 
ryophyllus. 

JUNCKER, Gorrros Joun, was born 
in 1680 at Londorff, in Hesse. After the 
proper studies, he graduated at Halle in 
1718; and became afterwards a distin- 
guished professor.there, as well as physician 
to the public hospital. His works, which 
are chiefly compilations, have been much 
esteemed, and are still occasionally referred 
to; especially as giving a compendious view 
of the doctrines of Stahl, which he espoused 
and taught. He has givena ‘‘ Conspectus”’ 
of medicine, of surgery, of chemistry, and 


of several other departments of professional . 


knowledge ; also many academical theses on 
medical, chirurgical and philosophical sub- 
jects. He died in 1752. 

JU/NCUS. (An old Latin word, a jun- 
gendo, say the etymologists, from the use of 
the plants which bear this name in joining or 
binding things together.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Herandria ; Order Monogynia. 

JUNGUS ODORATUS. See Andropogon 
schenanthus. 

JUNIPER. See Juniperus communis. 

Juniper gum. See Juniperus communis. 

JUNI’PERUS. (From juvenis, young, 
and pario, to bring forth: so called because 


it produces its young berries while the old, 


ones are ripening.) 1. The name of a 

genus of plants, Class, Dioecia ; Order, 

Monodelphia. 

' 2, The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 

mon juniper. See Juniperus communis. _ 
Junrrerus communis. The systematic 

name of the juniper-tree. Juniperus—foliis 
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ternis patentibus mucronatis, baccis longior=. 
ibus, of Linnezus. Both the tops and. ber- 
ries of this indigenous plant are directed in. 
our pharmacopeeias, but the latter are usu-, 
ally preferred, and are brought chiefly from. 
Holland and Italy. Of their efficacy as a 
stomachic, carminative, diaphoretic, and, 
diuretic, there are several relations by phy- 
sicians of great authority: and medical, 
writers have also spoken of the utility of the, 
juniper in nephritic cases, uterine obstruc-. 
tions, scorbutic affections, and some cuta-, 
neous diseases. Our pharmacopeeias direct 
the essential oil, and a spirituous distillation. 
of the berries, to be kept in the shops, 
From this tree is also obtained a concrete 
resin, which has been called sandarach, or. 
gum juniper. It exudes in white tears, 
more transparent than mastich. It is, 
almost totally soluble in alkohol, with which, 
it forms a white varnish that dries speedily. 
Reduced to powder it is called pounce, 
which prevents ink from sinking into paper 
from which the exterior coating of size has 
been scraped away, 

Juniperus tycra. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the true frankin-. 
cense,  Qlibanum; Thus. Frankincense, 
has received different appellations, accord- 
ing to its different appearances; the si gle. 
tears are called simply olibanum, or thus; 
when two are joined together, thus masculum > 
and when two are very large, thus femini- 
num; if several adhere to the bark, thus. 
corticosum ; the fine powder which rubs off 
from the tears, mica thuris ; and the coarser 
manna thuris. The gum-resin that is. so. 
called, is the juice of the Juniperus—foliis 
ternis undique imbricatis ovatis obtusis, and 
is brought from Turkey and the East 
Indies; but that which comes from India is. 
less esteemed. It is said to ooze spontane- 
ously from the bark of the tree, appearing 
in drops, or tears, of a pale yellowish, and 
sometimes of a reddish colour. Olibanum 
has a moderately strong and not very agree- 
able smell, anda bitterish, somewhat pungent: 
taste: in chewing, it sticks to the teeth, be-. 
comes white, and renders the saliva milky, 
Laid on a red-hot iron, it readily catches 
flame, and burns with a strong diffusive and. 
not unpleasant smell. On trituration with. 
water, the greatest part dissolves into a milky: 
liquor, which, on standing, deposits. a portion 
of resinous matter. The gummy and resinous. 
parts are nearly im equal proportions ; and 
though rectified spirit dissolves less. of the: 
olibanum than water, it extracts nearly al}: 
its active matter. In ancient times, oliba. 
num seems to have been in great repute in. 
affections of the head and breast, coughs, 
hemoptysis, and in various fluxes, both 
uterine and intestinal; it was also much 
employed externally. Recourse is now sel- 
dom had to this medicine, which is super- 
seded by myrrh, and other articles of the re- 
sinous kind. It is, however, esteemed by 
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-many as an adstringent, and though not in 
general use, is considered as a valuable me- 
dicine in fluor albus, and debilities of the 
stomach and intestines: applied externally 
in the form of plaster, it is said to be corro- 
borant, &c. and with this intention it forms 
the basis of the emplastrum thuris. 

- Juntrervs sapina. The systematic name 
of the common or barren savin-tree. Sa- 
bina; Savina; Sabina sterilis; Brathu. Ju- 
niperus — foliis oppositis erectis decurrenti-. 
bus, oppositionibus pyzidatis, of Linneus. 
Savin is a native of the south of Europe 
and the Levant; it has long been cultivated 
in our gardens, and from producing ‘male 
and female flowers on separate plants, it was 
formerly distinguished into the barren and 
berry-bearing savin. ‘The leaves and tops 
of this plant have a moderately strong smell 
of the disagreeable kind, and ahot, bitterish, 
acrid taste. They give out great part of 
their active matter -to. watery liquors, and 
the whole to rectified spirit. Distilled with 
water they yield a. ji wee quantity of essential 
oil. _Decoctions. 6f-the leaves, freed from 
the volatile principle by inspissation to the 
consistence of qn extract, retain a consider- 
able share,of their pungency and warmth 
along with their’ bitterness, and have some 
degree of smell, but not resembling that of 
the plant itself. On inspissating the spiritu- 
-.ous’tineture, there remains an extract con- 
sisting of two distinct substances, of which 
one is yellow, unctuous, or oily, bitterish, 
and very pungent; the other black, resinous, 
less pungent, and sub astringent. Savin is 
a powerful and active medicine, and has 
been long reputed the most efficacious in 
the materia medica, for producing a deter- 
mination to the uterus, and thereby proving 
emmenagogue; it heats and stimulates the 
whole system very considerably, and is said 
to promote the fluid secretions. The power 
which this plant possesses (observes Dr. 
Woodville) in opening uterine obstructions, 
is considered to be so great, that we are told 
it has been frequently employed, and with 
too much success, for purposes the most 
infamous and unnatural. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that its effects in this way 
have .been somewhat over-rated, as it is 
found very frequently, to fail as an emme- 
nagogue, though this, in some measure, 
may be ascribed to the smallness of the 
dose in which it has been usually prescribed 
by. physicians ; for Dr. Cullen observes, 
‘¢that savin’ is a very acrid and heating 
substance, and I have been often, on account 
of these qualities, preyented from employing 
it in the quantity necessary to render it 
emmenagogue. I must own, however; that 
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it shows a more powerful determination to 
the uterus than any other plant I have em- 
ployed ; but I have been frequently disap- 
pointed in this, and its heating qualities 
always require a great deal of caution.” 
Dr. Home appears to have had very great 


_ success with this medicine, for in five cases 


of amenorrhea, which occurred at the Royal 
Infirmary at Edinburgh, four were cured 
by the sabina, which he gaye in. powder 
from a scruple to a drach twice a day. 
He says it is well suited to the debile, but 
improper in plethoric habits, and therefore 
orders repeated bleedings before its exhibi- 
tion. Country people give the juice from 
the leaves and young tops of savin mixed 
with milk to their children, in order to de- 
stroy the worms; it generally operates by 
stool, and brings them away with it. The 
leaves cut small, and given to horses, mixed 
with their corn, destroy the bots. Exter- 
nally savin is recommended as an escharotic 
to foul ulcers, syphilitic warts, &c. A strong 
decoction of the plant in lard and wax forms 
an useful ointment to keep up a constant 
discharge from blisters, &c. See Ceratuwm 
sabine. 

JUPITER. The ancient chemical name 
of tin, because supposed under the govern- 
ment cf that planet. 

JURIN, James, was, during several 
years, an active member and Secretary of 
the Royal Society, and at his death in 1750, 
President of the College of Physicians. He 
distinguished himself by a series of seven- 
teen dissertations, printed in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, and afterwards as a separate 
work, in which mathematical science was 
applied with considerable acuteness to phy- 
siological subjects. These papers, however, 
involved him in several philosophical con- 
troversies concerning the force of the heart, 
&c. He was a warm advocate for the 
practice of inoculation, which he proved 
greatly to lessen the violence of the small- 
pox: but he did not anticipate that it would 
increase the mortality upon the whole, by 
keeping up the infection, while many re- 
tained their prejudices against adopting it. 

JUSTICIA. (So named in honour of 
Mr. Justice, who published the British 
Gardener’s Director.) The name of a genus 
of plants, Class, Diandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia. ata 

JUVA/’NTIA. (From juvo, to assist.) 
Whatever assists in relieving a disease. 

JUVENTUS. See Age. 
Juxtanerna. (From jurta, near, and 
angina, a quinsy.) A disease resembling a 
quinsy. 
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Kee See Acacia catechu. 
KAMPFER, Encetzerr, was born in 
1651 at Lippe, in Westphalia. He was edu- 
cated in Sweden, and being eager to travel, 
accompanied the Swedish Ambassador, Fab. 
ricius, to Persia, as secretary : on whose de= 
parture from Ispahan, after two years, he ob- 
tained the appointment of chief surgeon to 


the Dutch East India Company ; and was 


thus enabled to penetrate as far as Siam and 
Japan, and cleared up the geography of these 
countries, which was very imperfectly known 
before. On his return to Europe, in 1694, 
he graduated at Leyden, and settled in his 
own country ; he was afterwards appointed 
physician to his sovereign, and continued 
engaged in practice, and in composing se- 
veral works, till his death, in 1716. In his 
Inaugural Dissertation, among other sub- 
jects “relating to medicine, he notices a 
method of curing colic among the Japanese 
by puncture with a needle. “But his great 
work, entitled “ Ammnitates Exotice,’’ is 
more especially esteemed for its botanical 
information, and authentic details, relating 
to the history and manners of Persia, &e. 
His History of Japan, of which there is an 
English translation in folio, is highly valued 
for its accuracy and fidelity. 
KAMPFE’RIA. (Named after Kemp- 
fer, the Westphalian naturalist.) The name 
of a genus of plants. Class, Monandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. ‘ 
KaMpreria GALANGA. The plant which 
affords the greater galangal root. 
Kanmrreria rotunpa. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the offi- 
cinal zedoary. Zedoaria. Kaempferia — fo- 
lis lanceolatis petiolatis, of Linneus. The 
roots of this plant are brought to us in long 
pieces, zedoqria longa, aioe the thickness of 
the little finger, two or three inches in 
length, bent, rough, and angular; or in 
roundish pieces, zedoaria Lt ae about an 
inch in diameter, of an ash colour on the 
outside, and white within. -They have an 
agreeable camphoraceous smell, and a bit- 
terish aromatic taste. Though formerly 
much esteemed against rheumatic affections, 
they are at present thought to possess very 
little medicinal powers, “although they had 
a place in the confectio aromatica of the 
London Pharmacopeia. 
Ka/seput oreum. See Melaleuca. 
KA’LI. (An Arabian word.) 
vegetable alkali. See Potassa. 
- Kati acetatum. See Potasse acetas. 
Kaur azratum. See Potasse carbonas. | 
Kai arsenicatum. A preparation of 
arsenic, composed of the vegetable alkali 
and ‘the acid of arsenic, 


The 


Katt citratum. See Potasse citras, 

Katt praparatum. See Potasse sub- 
carbonas. 

Kari purum. See Potassa fusa. 

Karr sutpuuratum. See Sulphuretum 
potass@. 

Kali TARTARIZATUM. 
tras. 

Kaui virriorarum. See Potasse aoa, 

KARPHOLITE. A yellow mineral 
which occurs in thin prismatic concretions. 

KEEL. See Carina. 

Keeled leaf. See Carinatus. 

KEILL, James, was born in Scotland, 
1673. After going through the proper 
studies abroad, and especially attending to 
anatomy, he was age to lecture on that 
subject with great. r 
English universities, *4 


See Potasse tar- 


Be. Pours this 
period he published a Compendium of Ana- 
tomy, chiefly from Cowper? ..In. 171 
settled in practice at Northanijten 
three yooh after sent ‘° the J Roy; 


puted to have been 130 years« ofa Pe 
agreed very much with what ‘Harvey 
in old Parr. He was well skilled in ma- 
thematics, which he applied to the explan- 
ation of the laws of the animal economy. 
In 1708, he published “ An Account of 
Animal PE. the Quantity of Blood 
in the Human Body, and Muscular Mo- 
tion.”’ To which, in a second edition, he 
added an Essay on the Force of the Heart. 
This engaged him in a controversy with Dr, 
Jurin, which was carried on in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions (Dr. Keill being then 
a member of the Royal Society) till the 
period of his premature death in 1719, 


“occasioned by a cancer in the mouth, to 


which he had applied the cautery, but with- 
out any relief, 

Ker'r1. See Cheiranthus cheiri. 

KELP. Incinerated sea-weed. 

KENEANGIA. (From xevos, empty, 
and ayyewoy, a vessel.) 1, A state of in- 
action of the blood or other vessels. 

2. A deficiency of blood in the vessels. _ 

KERATE. The third mineral order of 
Mohs. 

Kerato-pHaryncmus. (From kepas, a 
horn, and gapvyé, the pharynx.) A muscle 
so named from its shape, and insertion in the 
pharynx. 

KE/RMES. (Chermah, Arabian.) Gra- 
num tinctorium; Coccus baphica. Round 
reddish grains, about the size of peas, found 
in Spain, Italy, and the south of France, 
adhering to the branches of the scarlet oak: 
They are the nidus of a minute red animal- 
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cule, called Coccus quercus ilicis. The con 
Sectio alkermes, now obsolete, was prepared 
with these, which possess corroborant and 
adstringent virtues. i 

Kenmys miveraus, A preparation of 
antimony, so termed from its resemblance 
in colour to the inscct of that name. It is 
‘now disused in medicine, and gives place 
to the other preparations of antimony. See 
Hydrosulphuretum stib rubrum. 

‘KERNEL WORT. See Scrophularia 
nodosa. 

Ke’rva. (Kervah, Arabian.) The Ri- 
cinus communis. 

KETCHUP. The prepared liquor of 
the mushroom, made by sprinkling salt on 
that vegetable, and collecting the fluid which 
escapes. 

Keyser’s pitts. A once celebrated mer- 
curial medicine, the method of preparing 
which was purchased by the French govern- 
‘ment, and has since been published by 
‘Richard. The hydrargyrus acetatus is con- 
‘sidered as an adequate substitute for the 
more elaborate - form of Keyser. Richard 
‘concludes his account of Keyser’s pills with 
observing, that he considers it to be, with- 
‘out geeption, the most effectual remedy 
enereal disease hitherto discovered. 
{ r trials of this remedy do not 
justify the sanguine accounts of its proper- 
ties; though it may sometimes succeed when 
some of the other mercurial preparations 
have failed. 

Kises. A name for chilblains. 

Kipria terrestris. Barbadoes tar. 

KIDNEY. (Ren, nis. m.) An abdo- 
minal viscus, shaped like a kidney-bean, 
that secretes the urine. ‘There are two kid- 
neys. One is situated in each lumbar re- 
gion, near the first lumbar vertebra, bebind 
the peritoneum. ‘This organ is composed 
of three substances; a cortical, which is 
external, and very vascular; a tubulous, 
‘which consists of small tubes ; and a. papil- 
lous substance, which is the innermost. 
The kidneys are generally surrounded with 
more or less adipose membrane, and they have 
also a proper membrane, membrana propria, 
which is closely accreted to the cortical sub- 
stance. The renal arteries, called also emul- 
gents, proceed from the aorta. The veins 
evacuate their blood into the ascending cava, 
The absorbents accompany the blood-vessels, 
_and terminate in the thoracic duct. The 
nerves of the kidneys are branches of the 
eighth pair and great intercostal. The cx- 
cretory duct of this viscus is called the 
ureter. At the middle of a roeae where 
the biood-vessels enter it, is a large mem- 
braneous bag, called the we which di- 
minishes like a funnel, and forms a long 
canal, the ureter, that conveys the urine 
from the kidney to the bladder, which it 
‘perforates obliquely. 

Kidney-shaped leaf. See Reniformis. 

KIFFEKILL. See Meerschaum. 
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Kixexunemato. A pure resin, very si- 
milar to copal, but of a more beautiful 
whiteness and transparency. It is brought 
from America, where it is said to be used 
medicinally, in the cure of hysteria, tetanus, 


&c. It forms the most beautiful of all var- 
nishes. 
Krxi. (Xtke, Arabian.) See Ricinus. 


Ki’'ya xrna. See Cinchona. 

KINATE. Xinas. A compound of the 
Kinic acid, with a salifiable base. 

KINIC ACID. (Acidum kinicum ; 
from kinia, the French name of cinchona, 
from which it is obtained.) “A peculiar 
acid extracted from cinchona, Let a watery 
extract from hot infusions of the bark in 
powder be made. Alkohol removes the 
resinous part of this extract, and leaves a 
viscid residue, of a brown colour, which has 
hardly any bitter taste, and which consists 
of kinate of lime and a mucilaginous matter. 
This residue is dissolved in water, the liquor 
is filtered and left to spontaneous evapora- 
tion in a warm place. It becomes thick 
like syrup, and then deposits by degrees 
crystalline plates, sometimes hexaédral, some- 
times rhomboidal, sometimes square, and 
always coloured slightly of a reddish-brown. 
These plates of kinate of lime must be puri- 
‘fied by a second crystallisation. ‘They are 
then dissolved in ten or twelve times their 
weight of water, and very dilute aqueous 
oxalic acid is poured into the solution, till 
no more precipitate is formed. By filtra- 
tion, the oxalate of lime is separated, and 
the kinic acid being concentrated by spon- 
taneous eyaporation, yields regular crystals. 
It is decomposed by heat. While it forms 
a soluble salt with lime, it does not preci- 
pitate lead or silver from their solutions. 
These are characters sufficiently distinctive. 
The kinates are scarcely known; that of 
lime constitutes seven per cent. of cinchona.”’ 

Kinxi'na. See Cinchona. 

KINO. (An Indian word.) Gummi 
gambiense ; Gummi rubrum adstringens gam- 
biense. The tree from which this resin is 
obtained, though not botanically ascertained, 
is known to grow on the banks of the river 
Gambia, in Africa. On wounding its bark, 
the fluid kino immediately issues drop by 
drop, and, by the heat of the sun, is formed 
into hard masses. It is in appearance very 
like the resin called Sangwis draconis ; much 
redder, more firm, resinous, and adstringent 
than. catechu. It is now in common use, 
and is one of the most efficacious vegetable 
adstringents, or styptics, in the materia me- 
dica. Its dose is from twenty to thirty 
grains. 

KNEE-HOLLY. See Ruscus. 

KNEE-PAN. See Patella. 

KOLLYRITE. A light greasy mineral 
of a white colour, which adheres to the 
tongue. 

Korro. (A ipblénaie word. ) The plica 
polonica, or plaited hair. , 
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Tartars make by fermenting mares’ milk. 
‘Something similar is prepared in the Orkney 
and Shetland. 

KRAMERIA. (So named in com- 
memoration of two German botanists, who 
flourished about the middle of the last cen- 
tury.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

Krameria TRIANDRIA. {The systematic 
name of the tree, the root of which is called 
rhatania, a substance which has been long 
known to the manufacturers of port wine; 
it is the production of Peru, and was long 
thought to be the root of the cinchona cor- 
difolia. It is described as externally re- 
sembling the root of the rubia tinctorum to 
the taste, being aromatic, bitter, and very 
astringent ; its infusion or decoction turns 
black with sulphate of iron, and precipitates 
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tannin. The principal virtues appear to re- 
side in the eortical part of the root, which is 
thick and resinous. An opinion prevails — 
that the substance sold in the shops under 
the name of foreign extract of bark is made 
from this root. . 

It is well known that the medical virtues 
of this root are powerfully tonic. In debi- 
lity of the digestive organs, in chronic rheu- 
matism, fluor albus, and in intermittent fe- 
vers, it has been employed with good effect. 
While given in doses similar to cinchona, it 
has the advantage of being only one-third 
the price of that substance. 

KRAMERIC ACID.. (Acidum kra- 
mericum; from krameria, the name of the 
plant from which it is obtained:) An acid 
obtained by Peschier from the root of the 
Krameria triandria. 

Kyanire. See Cyanite. 

Kyna’ncue. See Cynanche. 
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La BDANUM. See Cistus creticus. 

LABELLUM. A little lip. Applied 
in botany to the barba, or inferior lip of 
ringent and personate plants. See Corolla. 

LABIUM. (Labium, i.n.; ao rovAakew.) 

1. -The lip of animals. 

2. Applied in botany to corolls of plants, 
which are termed wnilabiate, bilabiate, &c. 
and frem their position in certain flowers, 
superior, inferior, &c. 
gj, La’stum terorinum. See Hare-lip. 

LABORATO’RIUM. (From dabore, 
to labour.) A place properly fitted up for 
the performance of chemical operations. 

LABRADOR STONE. See Felspar. 

LA’BYRINTH.  Labyrinthus. That 
part of the internal ear which is behind the 
cavity of the tympanum; it is constituted 
by the cochlea, vestibulum, and semicircular 
canals. See £ar. 4 

LAC. (Lac, tis. n.) 1. Milk, See Milk. 

2. The name of a vegetable substance. 
See Lacca. 

Lac AMMONIACI. 
- niact. 

Lac amMycpaLme. See Mistura amygdale. 

Lac assaratina. See Mistura assafi- 
tide. 

Lac sutpnuris. See Sulphur precipi- 
tatum. « 
LA/CCA. (From lakah, Arabian.) Guni- 
mi lacce. Stick-lac; Gum-lac} Seed- 
lac ;' Shell-lac. The improper name of 
gum-lac is given to a concrete brittle sub- 
stance, of a dark red colour, brought from 
the East Indies, incrustated on the twigs of 


See Mistura ammo- 


the Croton lacciferum ; foliis ovatis tomentosis 
serrulatis petiolatis, calycibus tomentosis, of 
Linnzus, where it is deposited by a small 
insect, at present not scientifically known. 
It is found in very great quantities on the 
uncultivated mountains on both sides the 
Ganges; and is of great use to the natives 
in various works of art, as varnish, paint- 
ing, dyeing, &c. When the resinous mat- 
ter is broken off the wood into small pieces 
or grains, it is termed seed-lac, and when 
melted and formed into flat plates, shelf- 
lac. This substance is chiefly employed for 
making sealing-wax. A tincture of it is 
recommended as an antiscorbutic to wash 
the gums. 

LA’'CHRYMA. A tear. A limpid 
fluid secreted by the lachrymal gland, and 
flowing on the surface of the eye. See Tear. 

LacuryMa apiecna. See Zerebinthina 
argentoratensis. 

LACHRYMAL. Lachrymalis. Of or 
belonging to tears or parts near where they 
are secreted. 

LacuryMat Bone. See Unguison _ 

aacurymat puctr. Ductus lachrymalis. 
The excretory duct of the Jachrymal gland, 
which opens upon the internal surface of the 
upper eyelid. 

LacunyMaL Graxv. Glandula lachry- 
malis. A glomerate gland, situated above 
the external angle of the orbit, in a peculiar 
depression of the frontal bone. It secretes 
the tears, and conveys them to the eye by 
its excretory ducts, which are six of eight in 
number. 
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_Lacurymat nerve. The fifth pair of 
nerves from the head is divided into several 
‘ branches, the first of which is called the 
orbitary branch ; this is divided into three 
more, the third of which is called the lachry- 
mal branch ; it goes off chiefly to the lachry- 
mal gland. 

LACCIC ACID. (Acidum laccicum ; 
from Jacca, the substance in which it exists.) 
“ Dr. John made a watery extract of pow- 
‘dered stick lac, and evaporated it to dry- 
ness, He digested alkohol on this extract, 
and evaporated the alkoholic extract to dry- 
ness, He then digested this mass in ether, 
and evaporated the ethereal solution ; when 
he obtained a syrupy mass of a light yel- 
Jow colour, which was again dissolved in 
alkohol. On adding water to this solution, a 
little resin fell. A peculiar acid united to 
potassa and lime remains in. the solution, 
which is obtained free, by forming with ace- 
tate of lead an insoluble laccate, and decom- 
posing this with the equivalent quantity of 
sulphuric acid. Laccie acid crystallises ; it 
has a wine-yellow colour, a sour taste, and is 
soluble, as we have seen, in water, alkohol, 
and zther. It precipitates lead and mercury 
white ; but it does not affect lime, barytes, 
or silver, in their solutions. It throws down 
the salts of iron white. With lime, soda, and 
potassa, it forms deliquescent salts, soluble 
in alkohol.” 

LACINIATUS. — Laciniate, fringe- 
like; cut into numerous irregular portions : 
applied to leaves, petals, &c.; as the leaves of 
the Ranunculus parviflorus, and Geranium 
columbinum, the petals of the Reseda. 

Laco’ntcum. (Because they were much 
used by the people of Laconia.) A stove or 
sweating-room. 

_ Lacquer. A solution of lac in alkohol. 

LACTATE. Lactas. A definite com- 
pound formed by the union of the acid of 
sour whey, or lactic acid, with salitiable 
bases ; thus lactate of potassa, &c. 

LACTATION... (Lacétatio; from lacteo, 
to suckle.) The giving suck. 

LACTEAL. (Lacteus; from lac, milk ; 
because the fluid they absorb looks like milk. ) 

1. Milky. 

_ 2. In anatomy this term is applied to the 
vasa lactea. ‘The absorbents of the mysen- 
tery, which originate in the small intestines, 
and convey the chyle from thence to the 
thoracic duct. They are very tender and 
transparent vessels, possessed of an infinite 
number. of valves, which, when distended 
with chyle, a milky or lacteal fluid, give 
them a knotty appearance. They arise from 
the internal surface of the villous coat of the 
small intestine, perforate the other coats, 
and form a kind of net-work, whilst the 
greater number unite one with another be- 
tween the muscular and external coats. 
From thence they proceed between the 
lamine of the mesentery to the conglobate 
glands. In their course they constitute the 
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greater part of the gland through which 
they pass, being distributed through them 
several times, and curled in various direc- 
tions. The lacteals having passed these 
glands, go to others, and at length seek 
those nearest the mesentery. From these 
glands, which are only four or five, or per- 
haps more, the lacteals pass out and ascend 
with the mesenteric artery, and unite with 
the lymphatics of the lower extremities, and 
those of the abdominal viscera, and then 
form a common trunk, the thoracic duct, 
which, in some subjects, is dilated at its ori- 
gin, forming the receptaculum chyli. See 
Nutrition. 3 

LACTESCENS. 
Lactescent or milky. ;: 

LACTIC ACID. (Acidum lacticum ; 
from lac, milk.) ‘ By evaporating sour 
whey to one-eighth, filtering, precipitating 
with lime water, and separating the lime by 
oxalic acid, Scheele obtained an aqueous 
solution of what he supposed to be a peculiar 
acid, which has accordingly been termed the 
lactic. To procure it separate, he evaporated 
the solution to the consistence of honey, 
poured on it alkohol, filtered this solution, 
and evaporated the alkohol. The residuum 
was an acid of a yellow colour, incapable of 
being crystallised, attracting the humidity of 
the air, and forming deliquescent salts with 
the earths and alkalies. 

Bouillon Lagrange since examined it more 
narrowly ; and from a series of experiments 
concluded, that it consists of acetic acid, mu- 
riate of potassa, a small portion of iron pro- 
bably dissolved in the acetic acid, and an 
animal matter. 

This judgment of Lagrange was after- 
wards supported by the opinions of Four- 
croy and Vauquelin. But since then Ber- 
zelius has investigated its nature very fully, 
and. has obtained, by means of a long and 
often repeated series of different experi- 
ments, a complete conviction that Scheele 
was in the right, and that the lactic acid is 
a peculiar acid, very distinct from all others. 

The lactic acid, purified, has a brown- 
yellow colour, and a sharp sour taste, which 
is much weakened by diluting it with water. 
It is without smell in the-cold, but emits, 
when heated, a sharp sour smell, not unlike 
that of sublimed oxalic acid. It cannot be 
made to crystallise, and does not exhibit the 
slightest appearance of a saline substance, 
but dries into a thick and smooth varnish, 
which slowly attracts moisture from the air. 
It is very easily solublein alkohol. Heated 
in a gold spoon over the flame of a candle, it 
first boils, and then its pungent acid smell 
becomes very manifest, but extremely dis- 
tinct from that of the acetic acid ; after- 
wards it is charred, and has an empyreuma- 
tic, but by no means an animal smell.. A 
porous charcoal is left behind, which does 
not readily burn to ashes. When distilled, 
it gives an empyreumatic oil, water, em~ 


(From lac, milk.) 
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pyreumatic vinegar, carbonic acid, and in- 
flammable gases., With alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides, it affords peculiar salts: and 
these are distinguished by being soluble in 
alkohol, and in general by not having the 
least disposition to crystallise, but drying 
into a mass like gum, which slowly becomes 
moist in the air.” 

La’crica. The Arabian name for the 
fever which the Greeks call Typhos. 

LACTI‘FUGA. (From /ac, milk, and 
Jugo, to drive away.) A medicine or other 
means which dispel milk. 

LACTU’CA. (From lac, milk: named 
from the milky juice which exudes upon 
its being wounded.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan. system. 
Class Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia @qua- 
lis. The lettuce. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the gar- 
den-lettuce, the Lactuca sativa. 

Lactuca GRavreotens. See Lactuca 
ulrosa. 

Lacruca sativa. The systematic name 
of the lettuce. It is esteemed as a whole- 
some aperient bitter anodyne, easy of di- 
gestion, but affording no nutriment. Let- 
tuces appear to agree better with hot, bilious 
melancholic temperaments, than the phleg- 
matic. The seeds possess a quantity of oily 
substance, which, triturated with water, 
forms an emulsion esteemed by some in 
ardor urinse, and sume diseases of the uri- 
nary passages. Lettuce was famous for the 
cure of the Emperor Augustus, and formed 


the opiate of Galen, in his old age; a proof 


that, in the warmer climates, it must acquire 
an exaltation of its virtues above what is 
met with in this country. 

. Lacruca scariota. Lactuca sylvestris : 
Scariola; Scariola gallorum. ‘This species 
possesses a stronger degree of bitterness than 
the Lactuca sativa, and is said to be more 
aperient and laxative. It is nearly similar, 
in virtue as in taste, to endive unblanched. 

. Lactuca sytvesrris. See Lactuca sca- 
viola. 

_ Lacruca virosa. The systematic name 
of the opium, or strong-scented lettuce. 
Lactuca graveolens. Lactuca— foliis hori- 
sontalibus carino aculeatis dentatis, of Lin- 
nzeus. A common plant in our hedges and 
ditches. It has a strong ungrateful smell, 
resembling that of opium, and a bitterish 
acrid taste: it abounds with a milky juice, 
in which its sensible qualities seem to reside, 
and which appears to have been noticed by 
Dioseorides, who describes the odour and 
taste of the juice as nearly agreeing with 
that of the white poppy. Its effects are 
also said, according Haller, to be powerfully 
nareotic. Dr. Collin, at Vienna, first 
brought the lactuca virosa into medical re- 
pute, and its character has lately induced the 
College of Physicians at Edinburgh, to 
insert it in the catalogue of the materia 


medica. More than twenty-four cases 
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of dropsy are said, by Collin, to have 
been successfully treated by employing 
an extract prepared from the expressed 
juice of this plant, which is stated not 
only to be powerfully diuretic, but, by 
attenuating the viscid humours to promote 
all the secretions, and to remove visceral ob- 
structions. In the more simple cases, pro~ 
ceeding from debility, the extract, in dosés 
of eighteen to thirty grains a day, proved 
sufficient to accomplish a cure; but when 
the disease was inveterate, and accompanied 
with visceral obstructions, the quantity of 
extract was increased to three drachms; 
nor did larger doses, though they excited 
nausea, ever produce any other bad effect; 
and the patients continued so strong under 
the use of this remedy, that it was seldom 
necessary to employ any tonic medicines. 
Though Dr. Collin began his experiments 
with the lactuca at the Pazman hospital, at 
the time he was trying the arnica, 1771, yet 
very few physicians, even at Vienna, have 
since adopted the use of this plant. Pleneiz, 
indeed, has published a solitary instance of 
its efficacy, while Quarin informs us that he 
never experienced any good effect from its 
use; alleging, that those who were. de- 
sirous of supporting its character, mixed it 
with a quantity of extractum scille. Under 
these circumstances we shall only say, that 
the recommendation of this medicine by Dr. 
Collin, will be scarcely thought sufficient to 
establish its use in England. 

Lacruce’tia. (Diminutive of lactucas 
the lettuce: so named from its milky juice.) 
The sow-thistle. The Sonchus arvensis. 

Lacrucrmina. (From lacteo, to suckle: 
so calied because they happen chiefly to 
children while at the breast.) The thrush, 
and little ulcers, or crusty scabs on the 
skin, which happen during the time the child 
is at the breast. 

LACTUMEN. (From Jae, milk; so’ 
named because it is covered with a white 
crust.) The achor, or scald-head ; also a 
little crusty scab on the skin, affecting 
children at the breast. ! 

LACU'/NA. (From lacus, a channel.) 
The mouth or opening of the excretory duct 
of a muciparous gland, as thdsé of the 
urethra, and other parts. 

LA’‘DANUM. (From ladon, Arab.) 
See Cistus creticus. 

Ladies’ bedstraw. 

Ladies’ mantle. 


See Galium. 
See Alchemilla. 

Ladies’ smock. See Cardamine. 

Latirica’nt1a. (From letifico, to maké 
glad.) This term hath been applied to 
many compositions under the intention of 
cordials ; but both the medicines and. dis-= 
tinction are now quite disused. 

LEVIS. Smooth and even. Applied 
to stems of plants, and is opposed to all 
roughuess and inequality whatever. 

Lavitas InrestINornUM) _A nafiié of tae 
lientery.. See Diarrhea. 
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“La’caros. (Aayapos, lax: so named 
from its comparative laxity.) The right 


ventricle of the heart. 

LAGENZFORMIS.  Bottle-shaped. 
Applied to.the gourd; as in Cucurbita lage- 
naria. 

LAGNESIS. (From Aayvns, libidi- 
nous.) The name of a genus of diseases. 
Class, Genetica; Order, Orgaslica; in 
Good’s Nosology : lust. It embraces two 
species, viz. Lagnesis salacitas and L. furor. 

LAGOPHTHA/LMIA. (From Aaywos, 
a hare, and op@admos, an eye; because it is 
believed that hares sleep with their eyes 
open.) Lagophthalmos. ‘The hare’s eye. 
A- disease in which the eye cannot be shut. 
The following complaints may arise from it : 
a: constant weeping of the organ, in conse- 
quence of the interruption of the alternate 
clesure and epening of the eye-lids, which 
motions so -materially contribute to pro- 
pelling the:tears into the nose; blindness 
in a strong light, in consequence of the’in- 
ability to moderate the rays which fall on the 
eye; on the same account, the sight becomes 
gradually very much weakened ; incapacity 
to sleep where there is any light; irritation, 
pain, and redness..of the eye, from this 
organ being exposed to the extraneous sub- 
stances in the atmosphere, without the eye- 
lids having the power’ of washing them 
away in the natural manner. 

‘An enlargement or protrusion of the 
whole eye, or a.staphyloma, may obviously 
produce. lagophthalmos. But affections of 
the upper eye-lids are. the common causes. 
Heister says he has.seen the complaint ori- 
ginate from a disease.,of the lower one. 
Now and then lagophthalmos depends on 
paralysis of the orbicularis muscle. A cica- 
trix after a wound,.ulcer, or burn, is the 
most frequent cause. 

LAGOPO/DIUM. (From Aaywos, a 
hare, and zous, a foot: so called because 
it has narrow hairy leaves, like the foot of a 
hare.) ‘The herb hare’s-foot trefoil. 

LAGO’/STOMA. © (From Aaywos, a 
hare, and soua, the mouth: so called be- 
cause the.upper lip is divided in the middle 
like that of a hare.) See hare-lip. 

LAKEWEED. See Polygonim hydro- 
piper. 

LALLANS. See Lallatio. 

LALLATIO. That species of vicious 
pronunciation in which the letter 7 is ren- 
dered unduly liquid, or substituted for an r. 
The Greeks denominated it lambdacismus, 
from the letter A, lambda. 

La’mac. Gum-arabic. 

LAMBDACIY’SMUS. A defect in 
speech, which consists in an inability to 
pronounce certain consonants ; or that stam- 
mering or difficulty of speech when the 
letter J. is pronounced too liquid, and often 
in the place of r. » See Psellismus lallans. 

LAMBDOIDAL. (Lambdoidalis ; from 
4, and eiodos, resemblance, because it is 
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shaped like the letter A.) Belonging to the 
suture so called. 

LamgpoipaL suturE. (Sutura lambdoi- 
dalis ; beeause it is shaped like the letter A.) 
Occipital suture. The suture that unites 
the occipital bone to the two parietal bones. 

LAMBITIVUM. (From lambo, to 
lick up.) A linctus or medicine to be 


licked up. 
LAME’LLA. (Dim. of lamina, a plate 
of metal.) 1. A thin plate of metal. 


2. The parallel gills or plates in the in- 
ferior surface of the agaric family only. 

LA’MINA. (From edaw, to beat off.) 
A bone, or membrane, or any substance re- 
sembling a thin plate of metal. 

2. The lap of the ear. 

8. ‘The parts of the corolla of a eRe, 
lous flower, are named the wnguis, or “da 
and lamina, or border. 

LAMINABILITY. A property pos- 
sessed by seme bodies of being extended in 
dimensions by a gradually applied pres- 
sure. See Duciility. 

LA'MIUM. (From Lamium, a moun- 
tain Gf Ionia, where it grew ; or from Jama, 
a ditch, because it usually grows about 
ditches and neglected places.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Didynamia; Order, Gymnospermia. 
The nettle. 

Lamium atzum. Urtica mortua; Arch- 
angelica ; Gateobdolon ; Stachys foetida ; Ur- 
tica iners magna ‘fectidissima. Dead nettle ; 
White archangel nettle. Uterine hemor- - 
rhages and fluor albus are said to be relieved 
by infusions of this plant, from whose sen- 
sible qualities very little benefit can be ex- 
pected. 

LAMPIC ACID. (Acidum lampsicum ; 
from Aauwrw, to shine.) “ Sir H. Davy, 
during his admirable researches on the na- 
ture and properties of flame, announced the 
singular fact, that combustible bodies might 
be made to combine rapidly with oxygen, 
at temperatures below what were necessary 
to their visible inflammation. Among the 
phenomena resulting from these new com- 
binations, he remarked the production of a. 
peculiar acid and pungent vapour from the 
slow combustion of xther; and from its 
obvious qualities he was led to suspect, 
that it might be a product yet new to the 
chemical catalogue. Faraday, in the 3d 
volume of the Journal of Science and the 
Arts, has given some account of the proper- 
ties of this new acid; but from: the very 
small quantities in which he was able to 
collect it, was prevented from performing 
any decisive experiments upon it. 

In the 6th volume of the same Journal, 
we have a pretty copious investigation of the 
properties and compounds of this new acid, 
by Daniell. From the slow combustion of 
gether during six weeks, by means of a coil 
of platina wire sitting on the cotton wick of 
the lamp, he condensed with the head of 
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an alembic, whose beak was ‘inserted in a 
receiver, a pint anda half of the lampic acid 
liquor. - 

When first collected it is a colourless fluid 
of an intensely sour taste, and pungent 
odour. Its vapour, when heated, is ex. 
tremely irritating and disagreeable, and 
when received into the lungs, produces 
an oppression at the chest very much resem- 
bling the effect of chlorine. Its specific 
gravity varies according to the care with 
which it has been prepared, from less than 
1.000 to 1.008. It maybe purified by 
careful evaporation; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the vapour which rises from it 
is that of alkohol, with which it is slightly 
contaminated, and not of ether. Thus rec- 
tified, its specific gravity is 1.015. It red- 
dens vegetable blues, and decomposes all 
the earthy and alkaline carbonates, forming 
neutral salts with their bases, which are more 
or less deliquescent.”” — Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

LA’MPSANA. See Lapsana. 

LANA. Wool. In botany applied to a 
species of hairy pubescence, consisting of 
white, long, somewhat crisp hair, like wool. 
It is applied to stems, leaves, seeds, &c. 

‘Lana puitosornica. Thesnowy flakes of 
white oxide which rise and float in the air 
from the combustion of zinc. 

LANATUS. Woolly. Applied to the 
stems, leaves, seeds, &c. of plants. The 
Verbascum thapsus is a good example of the 
Caulis lanatus; the Stachys lanata of the 
leaves; and the Gossypium of the seed. 

LANCEOLATUS.  Lanceolate, lance- 
shaped. Applied to leaves, petals, seeds, &c. 
of a narrow oblong form, tapering towards 
each end ; as the Jeaves in Plantago lance- 
olata, and petals of Narcissus minor, and 
seeds of the- Fraxinus. 

-LANCE’TTA. (Dim. of lancea, a 
spear.) A lancet. An instrument used 
for bleeding and other purposes. 

-LANCISI, Jonn Maaia, was born at 
Rome in 1654. He was intended for the 
church, but a taste for natural history led 
him to the study of medicine, which he. 
pursued with great ardour, and took his 
degree at the age of 18. After some minor 
appointments, which enabled him to display 
his talents and acquirements, he was ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy in 1684; and 
continued his duties for 13 years with great 
reputation. He was made physician to 
three succeeding popes, and attained the 
age of 65. He had great knowledge of 
mankind, with very engaging manners ; and 
his zeal for the advancement of medicine 
was extreme and unceasing. He collected 
a library of above 20,000 volumes, which he 
devoted to the use of the public, and parti- 
cularly of medical students: it was opened 
four years before his death. He left a con- 
siderable number of works, several of 
which were printed, others remain in manu- 
script in that library. His more important 
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publications are, a treatise “ De Subitaneis 
Mortibus ;? “© The Anatomical’ Plates of 
Eustachius, with a preface and notes, in- 
folio ;”? and a dissertation, ‘ De Noxiis 
Paludum Effluviis,’’ referring intermittents 
to the Marsh Miasmata, printed in 1717, 
After his death, a treatise ** De Motu Cor- 
dis et Aneurysmatibus,” and a collection of 
cases from his manuscript, were given tothe 
public. 

LANGRISH, Browns, a physician of 
the last century, distinguished himself as an 
advocate for the mechanical theories of phy- 
siology and medicine, which he supported by 
numerous experiments. He had the merit 
of ascertaining several interesting facts in: 
respect to the nature of the circulating: 
powers. He diedin London in 1759. — His 
publications are,“ A New Essay.on Mus- 
cular Motion, &c.” “ Modern Theory of’ 
Physic ;”’ “ Physical Experiments upon 
Brutes ;? and ‘ Croonian Lectures’ on 
Muscular Motion.”’ 

Lao’nica curatio. A method of curing 
the gout, by evaporating the morbid matter 
by topical applications. 


Lara’ctica. (From Aamagw, to evacu- 
ate.) Purgative medicines. 
LA’PARA. (From AaraZw, to empty ; 


so named from its concave and empty ap- 
pearance.) The flank. 
LAPAROCE/LE. (From Aamapa, the 
flank, and knAn, a rupture.) <A rupture: 
through the side of the belly. 
LA’PATHUM. (From AaraZa, to eva- 
cuate: .so named because it purges gently.) 


The dock. See Rumez. 

Lapatsum acrtosum. (See Rumer: 
acetosa. 

LaratHuM acutum. See Rumez acutus. 

LAaraTtHUM AQUATICUM, See Rumer 
hydrolapathum. 

Laripve/ttum. (From. lapis, a_ stone.) 
Lapidellus. The name of a kind of spoon, 


formerly used to take out small stones and 
fragments from the bladder. 
LAPIDEUS. Stony. Applied to seeds 
of plants; as those of the Lithospermum 
and Osteosperma. 
La/rrpEs caNcRoruM. See Cancer. 
Larr/t1u1 caNcrorum. See Cancer. 
LA’PIS. (Lapis, idis. m.; of uncertain 


derivation.) A stone. 


’ Laris AGERATUS. 
Lavis BEZOAR. 
Lapis CAZRULEUS. 
LAPIS CALAMINARIS. See Calamine. 
Laris cALcAREus.. <A carbonate of lime. 
Laris cyanus. See Lajns lazuli. 

Laris HaMATITES. See Hematites. 

Lapis uipernicus. Tegula hibernica. 
Ardesia hibernica. Hardesia. Irish slate. 
A kind of slate, or very hard stone, found : 


See Averatus. 
See Bexzoar. 
See Lapis lazuli. 


in different parts of Ireland, in a mass of a- 


bluish black colour, which stains the hands. 
When dried and powdered, it is pale, or of 
a whitish blue, and, by keeping, grows black. 
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In the fire it yields a sulphureous gas, and 
acquires a pale red colour, with additional 
hardness. It is occasionally powdered by 
the common people, and taken in spruce 
beer, against inward bruises. 

Laris uysrricis. See Bezoar hystricis. 

Laris InFERNALIS. An old name for the 
caustic potassa. See Potassa fusa. 

Laris tazuui. Lapis cyanus. Azure 
stone. A combination of 46 silica, 28 lime, 
14.5 alumina, 3 oxide of iron, 6.5 sulphate 
of lime, and 2 water, according to Klaproth. 
This singular mixture forms a stone, of a 
beautiful azure blue, which it preserves in 
a.strong heat, and does not suffer any alter- 
ation by the contact of air. The finest 
specimens come from China, Persia, and 
Great Bucharia. It was formerly exhibited 
as. a purgative and vomit, and given in 
epilepsy. 

Lapis MALACENSIS. 
tricis. 

Laris OLLARIS. 

. Laris rorcinus.' See Bexzoar hystricis. 

Laris smmta. See Bexoar simia. 

LAPPA. (Lappa, aro rz AaGewv, from its 
seizing the garments of passengers.) See 
Arctium lappa. 

Larra Mason. See Arctium lappa. 

LA’PSANA. (Aapayn, from Lampsacus, 
the town near which it flourished: or from 
Aamagw, to evacuate; because it was said 
to. relax the bowels.) The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Poly- 
gamia, equales. 

LarsaNA COMMUNIS. 
pium ; Papillaris herba. Dock-cresses. Nip- 
ple-wort. This plant is a lactescent bitter, 
and nearly similar in virtues to the cichory, 
dandelion, and endive. It has been em- 
ployed chiefly for external purposes, against 
wounds and ulcerations, whence the name of 
nipple-wort and papillaris, 

- La’queus, curruris. A malignant in- 
flammation. of the tonsils, in which the pa- 
tient appears as if he were suffocated with a 
noose. 

La/rzason. Antimony. 

LARCH. See Pinus lari. 

LARD. The English name of hog’s 
fat, when melted down. See Adeps suilla. 

LARYNGISMUS. The name of a 
genus of diseases. Class, Preumatica; Order, 
Pneumonica, in Good’s Nosology. Laryngic 


See Bezoar hys- 


Potstone. 


Lampsana ; Na- 


. suffocation. It has only one species, stridu- 
lus, the spasmodic croup. 
LARYNGOTOMY. (Laryngotomia ; 


from Aapvyé, the larynx, and teuve, to cut) 
See Bronchotomy. 

LARYNX. (Larynz, gis. f.; a. ‘eee 
primitive.) A cartilaginous cavity, situated 


behind the tongue, in the anterior part of. 


the. fauces, and. lined. with an exquisitely 
sensible membrane. It is composed, of the 
annular or cricoid cartuage, the scutiform 
or,thyroid, the epiglottis and, two arytenoid, 
caytilages, _ The. superior opening of; the. 
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iarynx is called the glottis. The laryngeal 
arteries are branches of the external caro- 
tids. The laryngeal veins evacuate their 
blood into the external jugulars. The 
nerves of the larynx are from the eighth pair. 
The use of the larynx is to constitute the 
organ of voice, and to serve also for respira- 
tion. 

LASCIY’VUS. (From lacio, to ensnare; 
upon account of its irregular motions. ) 

1. Lascivious. 

2. An epithet used by Paracelsus for the 
chorea sancti viti. 

LA’SER. (A term used by the 
Cyrenians.) The herb laser-wort, or assa-= 
feetida. 

LASERPI’TIUM. (Lac _ serpitium, 
alluding to its milky juice.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system : 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

LasERPITIUM CHIRONIUM. Panazr. Here 
cules’ allheal, or wound-wort. The seeds 
and roots of this plant are warm, and similar 
in flavour and quality to those of the parsnep. 
The roots and stalks have a much stronger 
smell, which resembles that of opoponax ; 
and Boerhaave relates, that on wounding 
the plant in the summer, he obtained a yel- 
low juice, which, being inspissated a little in 
the sun, agreed perfectly in both respects 
with that exotic gum resin. 

LasERPITIUM LATIFOLIUM. The system~ 
atic name. of the white gentian. Gentiana 
alba. ‘The root of this plant, Laserpitium 
foliis cordatis, inciso-serratis, of Linnzus,- 
possesses stomachic, corroborant, and deob- 
struent virtues. It is seldom used. 


LasERPiITIUM SILER. The ‘systematic 
name of the heart-wort.- Seseli; Siler mon- 
tanum. Sermountain. The seeds and roots 


of this plant, which grows in the south. 
ern parts of Europe, are directed as officinals. 
They have an agreeable smell, anda warm, 
glowing, aromatic taste; and though ne- 
glected in this country, do not appear to be 
deservedly so. 

LATERAL.  (Lateralis;. from latus, 
the side.) On the side. A term in general 
use, applied to parts of the body, operations, 
and to flower-stalks when situated, on the side 
of a stem or stalk; asin Erica vagans. 

Larerat operation. A name-given to, 
an operation. One mode of cutting for the 
stone, because it is performed on the side of. 
the pelvis. See Lithotomy. 

LaTERAL sinus. See Sinus. 

LATERITIOUS. — (Lateritius ; from. 
later, a brick.) A term applied to the 
brick-like sediment. occasionally deposited: 
in the urine of people afflicted with fever. 

LATEX, = (Latex, quod in venis terre, 
lateat.) Water, or juice, A term some- 
times. applied to the blood, as being the 
spring or source of all the humours. 

La‘tuyris. (From Aaéw, to forget; be- 
cause it was’ thought to affect the memory. ) 
A.term.given. by: some author, to.a:species: of. 
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tithymal or spurge, commonly known by the 
name of Tithymalus latifolius, the broad- 
leayed spurge, and called by some also 
Cataputia. 

- LA’THYRUS. (A name adopted from 
Theophrastus, whose Aafuvuos, appears evi- 
dently to be like ours, something of the pea or 
vetch kind, though it is impossible precisely to 
determine what.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Dia- 
delphia ; Order, Decandria. The vetch. 

Lati'sutum. (From lateo, to lie hid.) 
The fomes, or hidden matter of infectious 
diseases. 

LATI/SSIMUS, | A term applied toa 
muscle from its great breadth. 

Latissmmus cotur. See Platysma my- 
oides. 

LartissImus porst. Aniscalptor, of Cow- 
per. Dorsi-luwmbo sacro humeral, of Dumas. 
A muscle of the humerus, situated on the 
posterior part of the trunk. It is a very 
broad, thin, and, for the most part, fleshy 
muscle, which is placed immediately under 
the skin, except where it is covered by the 
lower extremity of the trapezius. It arises 
tendinous from the posterior half of the up- 
per edge of the spine of the os ilium, from the 
spinous processes of the os sacrum and lum- 
bar vertebra, and from five or six, and some- 
times from seven, and even eight, of the 
lowermost ones of the back ; also tendinous 
and fleshy from the upper edges and external 
surface cf the four inferior false ribs, near 
their cartilages, by as many distinct slips. 
From these different origins the fibres of 
_ the muscle run in different directions ; those 
from the ilium and false ribs run almost per- 
pendicularly upwards; those from the sa- 
crum and lumbar vertebra, obliquely up- 
wards and forwards; and those from the 
vertebrze of the back, transversely outwards 
and forwards, over the inferior angle of the 
scapula, where they receive a smail thin bun- 
dle of fleshy fibres, which arise tendinous 
from that angle, and are inserted with the 
rest of the muscle, by a strong, flat, and thin 
tendon, of about two inches in length, into 
the forepart of the posterior edge of the groove 
observed between the two tuberosities of the 
os humeri, for lodging the tendon of the long 
head of the biceps. In dissection, there- 
fore, this muscle ought not to be followed 
to its insertion, till some of the other mus- 
cles of the os humeri have been first raised. 
Its use is to pull the os humeri downwards 
and backwards, and to turn it upon its axis. 
Riolanus, from its use on certain occasions, 
gave it the name of ani tersor. When we 
raise ourselves upon our hands, as in rising 
from off an arm-chair, we may easily perceive 
the contraction of this muscle. A bursa 
mucosa is found between the tendon of this 
muscle and the os humeri, into which it is 
inserted. 

_ Lauca’nia. (From Aave, to receive; so 
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called because it receives and conveys food.) 
The oesophagus. : 
LAU’DANUM. (From Jaus, praise: 
so named from its valuable properties.) See 
Tinctura opit. 
LAUMONITE. Diprismatic zeolite. 
LAUREL. See Laurus. 
Laurel, cherry. See Prunus lauroce- 


TASUS. 
Laurel, spurge. See Daphne laureola. 
LAURE’/OLA. (Dim. of daurus, the 


laurel; named from its resemblance to the 
laurel.) See Daphne laurecla. 

Lavro-cERAsus. (From laurus, the 
laurel, and cerasus, the cherry-tree; so 
called because it has leaves like the laurel. ) 
See Prunus laurocerasus. . 

Lauro’sis. (So called from Mount Lau- 
rus, where there were silver mines.) The 
spodium of silver, 

LAU’RUS. (From laus, praise; be- 
cause it was usual to crown the heads of 
eminent men with branches of it.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Enneandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. The laurel. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the sweet. 


bay. See Laurus nobilis. 
Laurus cAmpHora. The systematic 
name of the camphire-tree. Lawrus—foliis 


triplinerviis lanceolato-ovatis. It affords the 
substance called Camphora ; Camphura ; Caf ; 
Cafar ; Ligatura veneris; Caphora; Ca- 
pur ; <Alkosor; Altesor. Campbire, or 
camphor is a peculiar concrete substance 
prepared by distillation. The tree is in- 
digenous and grows abundantly. The 
camphire is found to lodge every where in 
the interstices of the fibres of the wood, 
pith, and knots of the tree. The crude 
camphire, exported from Japan, appears in 
small greyish pieces, and is intermixed with 
various extraneous matters; in this state 
it is received by the Dutch, and purified 
by a second sublimation ; it is then formed 
into loaves, in which state it is sent to 
England. 

‘‘ Purified camphor is a white concrete 
crystalline substance, not brittle, but easily 
crumbled, having a peculiar consistence 
resembling that of spermaceti, but harder. 
It has a strong lively smell, and an acrid 
taste ; is so volatile as tutally to exhale when 
left exposed in a warm air; is light enough 
to swim on water; and is very inflammable, 
burning with a very white flame and smoke, 
without any residue. | 

The roots of zedoary, thyme, rosemary, 
sage, the inula hellenium, the anemone, the 
pasque flower or pulsatilla, and other vege- 
tables, afford camphor by distillation. It is 
observable, that all these plants afford a 
much larger quantity of camphor, when the 
sap has been suffered to pass to the concrete 
state by several months’ drying. Thyme 
and peppermint, slowly dried, afford much 
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camphor; and Achard has observed that 
asmell of camphor is disengaged when 
volatile oil of fennel is treated with acids. 

Kind, a German chemist, endeavouring 
to incorporate muriatic acid gas with oil 
of turpentine, by putting this oil into the 
vessels in which the gas was received when 
extricated, found the oil change first yellow, 
then brown, and lastly, to be almost wholly 
coagulated into a crystalline mass, which 
comported itself in every respect like cam- 
phor. Tromsdorf and Boullay confirm this. 
A small quantity of camphor may be ob- 
tained from oil of turpentine by simple dis- 
tillation at a very gentle heat. Other 
essential oils, however, afford more. By 
evaporation in shallow vessels, at a heat 
not exceeding 57° F., Proust obtained 
from oil of lavender .25, of sage .21, of 
marjoram .1014, of rosemary .0625. He 
conducted the operation on a pretty large 
scale. 

Camphor is not soluble in water in any 
preceptible degrees, though it communicates 
its smell to that fluid, and may be burned as 
it floats on its surface. It is said, however, 
that a surgeon at Madrid has effected its 
solution in water by means ef the carbonic 
acid. 

Camphor may be powdered by moistening 
it with alkohol, and triturating it till dry. 
It may be formed into an emulsion by pre- 
vious grinding with near three times its 
weight of almonds, and afterwards gradually 
adding the water. Yolk of egg and muci- 
lages are also effectual for this purpose; but 
sugar does not answer well. 

Jt has been observed by Romieu, that 
small pieces of camphor floating on water 
have a rotatory motion. 

. Alkohol, ethers, and oils, dissolve cam- 
phor. 

The addition of water to the spirituous 
or acid solutions of camphor, instantly sepa- 
rates it. 

-Hatchett has particularly examined the 
action of sulphuric acid on camphor. A 
hundred grains of camphor were digested in 
an ounce of concentrated sulphuric acid for 
two days. <A: gentle heat was then applied, 
and the digestion continued for two days 
longer. Six ounces of water were then add- 
ed, and the whole distilled to dryness. Three 
grains of an essential oil, having a mixed 
odour of lavender and peppermint, came 
over, with the water. The residuum being 
treated twice with two ounces of alkohol 
each time, fifty-three grains of a compact 
coal in small fragments remained undissolvy- 
ed. The alkohol, being evaporated in a 
water bath, yielded forty-nine grains of a 
blackish-brown substance, which was bitter, 
astringent, had the smell of caromel, and 
formed a dark brown, solution with water. 
This solution threw down very dark brown 
precipitates, with sulphate of iron, acetate of 
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lead, muriate of tin, and nitrate of lime. It 
precipitated gold in the metallic state. , Isin- 
glass threw down the whole of what, was 
dissolved in a nearly black precipitate. ~, 

When nitric acid is distilled repeatedly ean 
large quantities from camphor, it converts it) 
into a peculiar acid’? See Camphoric acid. 

The use of this important medicine, in 
different diseases, is very considerable. It 
has been much employed, with great advan~ 
tage, in fevers of all kinds, particularly in 
nervous fevers, attended with delirium and 
much watchfulness. The experienced Werl- 
hoff has witnessed its utility in several 
inflammatory diseases, and speaks highly 
in favour of its refrigerant qualities. The 
benefit derived from it in putrid fevers, 
where bark and acids are contra-indicated, 
is remarkable. In spasmodic and convul- 
sive affections it is also of much service, and. 
even in epilepsy. In chronic ,diseases this 
medicine is likewise employed; and against 
rheumatism, arthritis, and mania, we have 
several accounts of its efficacy. Nor is 1t 
less efficaceous when applied externally in 
certain diseases: it dissipates inflammatory 
tumours ina short time; and its antiseptic 
quality, in resisting and curing gangrene, 1s 
very considerable. Another property pecu- 
liar to this medicine, must not, however, be 
omitted ; the power it possesses of obviat- 
ing the strangury that is produced by can~ 
tharides, when sprinkled over .a_ blister. 
The preparations of camphor are, spiritus 
camphore, linimentum cdmphore, ‘tinctura 
camphore composita, and the mistura cam~ 
phore. Camphor, dissolved in acetic acid 
with some essential eils, forms the aromatic 
vinegar, 

Laurus cassia. Cassia lignea ; Canella 
malabarica ; Cassia lignea Malabarica ; Xylo- 
cassia ; Canella malabarica et Javensis ; 
Karva; Canella cubana; Arbor judaica 
canella ; Canellifera malabarica ; 
Cinnamomum malabaricum ; Calihacha ca- 
nela. Wild cinnamon-tree; Malabar cinna-. 
mon-tree, or cassia lignea tree. Cassia lignea 
is the bark of the Laurus tree, the foliis 
triplineruiis lanceolatis, of Linnzus. The 
leaves are called folia malabathri in the shops. 
The bark and leaves abound with the flavour 
of cinnamon, for which they may be substi- 
tuted ; but in much larger doses, as they are 
considerably weaker. 

Laurus cinnaMomum. ‘The systematic 
name of the cinnamon-tree. Cinnamomum.. 
This tree affords the true cinnamon, which is 
its inner bark. Jacquin describes the tree 
thus: Laurus cinnamomum ; foliis trinerviis 
ovato-oblongis ; nervis versus apicem evanes- 
centibus. Cinnamon bark is one of the most 
grateful of the aromatics ; of a fragrant smell, 
and a moderately pungent, glowing, but not 
fiery taste, accompanied with considerable 
sweetness, and some degree of adstringency.- 
It is one of the best cordial carminative and 
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restorative spices we are in possession of, and 
is generally mixed with the diet of the sick. 
The essential oil, on account of its high 
price, is seldom used : a tincture, simple and 
spirituous water, are directed to be kept in 
the shops. The watery infusion of cinna- 
mon is given with advantage to relieve nausea 
and check vomiting. . 

Laurus cutmawan. The systematic 
name of the plant, the bark of which is called 
corter culilawan in the shops. Cullitlawan ; 
Cortex caryophylloides. Laurus —foliis tri- 
plinerviis oppositis, of Linneus. This bark 
very much resembles cinnamon in appearance 
and properties. 

Laurus nositis. The systematic name 
of the sweet bay tree. Laurus—foltis venosis 
lanceolatis perennantibus, floribus quadrifidis, 
of Linnzus. ‘This tree is a native of Italy, 
but cultivated in our gardens and shrubberies 
as a handsome evergreen. ‘The leaves and 
berries possess the same medicinal qualities, 
both having a sweet fragrant smell, and an 
aromatic adstringent taste. The laurus of 
honorary memory, the distinguished favourite 
of Apollo, may be naturally supposed to have 
had no inconsiderable fame as a medicine ; 
but its pharmaceutical uses are so limited in 
the practice of the present day, that this dig- 
nified plant is now rarely employed, except 
in the way of enema, or as an external ap- 
plication ; thus the leaves are directed in the 
decoctum pro fomento, and the berries in the 
emplastrum cumin. 

LavuRUS PERSEA. This species affords the 
Avigato pear, which, when ripe, melts in the 
mouth like marrow, which it greatly resem- 
bles in flavour. - It is supposed to be the 
most nutritious of all the tropical fruits, and 
grows in vast abundance in the West Indies 
and New Spain. ‘The unripe fruit have but 
little taste; yet, being very salubrious, are 
often eaten with salt and pepper. ‘The 
sailors, when they arrive at the Havannah, 
and those parts, purchase them in great 
quantities; and chopping them into small 
pieces, with green capsicums, and a little 
salt, regale themselves heartily with them. 
They are esteemed also for their antidy- 
senteric qualities, and are prepared in a 
variety of ways for the tables of the rich. 

Laurus sassaFras. The systematic name 
of the sassafras-tree. Sassafras; Cornus 
mas odorata; Lignum pavanwum; <Anhuiba. 
The wood of this tree, Laurus—foliis trilobis 
integrisque, of Linnzus, is imported from 
North America, in long straight pieces, very 
light, and of a spongy texture, and covered 
with a rough, fungous bark. It has a frag- 
rant smell, and a sweetish, aromatic, sub- 
acrid taste; the root, wood, and bark agree 
in their medicinal qualities, and are all men- 
tioned in the pharmacopeeias; but the bark 
is the most fragrant, and thought to be more 
efficacious than the woody part; and the 
branches are preferred to the large pieces. 
The medical character of this drug was 
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formerly held in great estimation, and pub- 


’ lications were professedly written on the sub- 


ject. It is now, however, thought to be of 
little importance, and seldom used but in 
conjunction with other medicines, as a cor- 
rector of the fluids. It is an ingredient in 
the decoctum sarsaparille compositum, or 
decoctum lignorum; but the only officinal 
preparation of it is the essential oil, which is 
carminative and stimulant, and which may 
be given in the dose of two drops to ten. 

LAVA. The cinders or product of vol- 
canoes. 

Lava’nnuLa. See Lavendula. 

LAVENDER. See Lavendula. 

Lavender, French. See Lavendula ste- 
chas. ‘ 

LAVE’NDULA. (From lavo, to wash: 
so called, because, on account of its fra- 
grancy, it was used in baths.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Didynamia ; Order, Gymnospermia. 
Lavender. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon lavender. See Eavendula spica. 

Lavenputa spica.~ The systematic name 
of the common lavender. Nardus- italica. 
Lavendula—foliis sessilibus laneeolato-lineart- 
bus margine revolutis; spica interrupta nuda, 
of Linnzus. A native of the southern parts 
of Europe, but cultivated in our gardens on 
account of the fragrance of its flowers. Their 
taste is bitter, warm, and somewhat pun- 
gent; the leayes are weaker and less grate- 
ful. The essential oil, obtained by distilla- 
tion, is of a bright yellow colour, of a very 
pungent taste, and possesses, if carefully 
distilled, the fragrance of the lavender in 
perfection. Lavender has been long recom- 
mended in nervous debilities, and various 
affections proceeding from a want of energy 
in the animal functions. The College 
direets an essential oil, a simple spirit, and’ 
a compound tincture, to be kept in the 
shops. 

Lavenpuna stacuas. The systematic 
name of the French lavender. Stechas ; 
Steechas arabica; Spica hortulana; Stuca- 
dore. This plant is much less grateful in 
smell and flavour than the common lavender, 
to which it is allied in its properties. 

LA’VER. (From lavo, to wash: so 
named because it is found in brooks, where 
it is constantly washed by the stream. ) 

1. The brook-lime. 

2, The English name of a species of fu- 
cus which is eaten as a delicacy. 

LAVIPE/DIUM. (From lavo, to 
wash, and pes, the foot.) A bath for the 
feet. : 

LAWSONIA. (After Mr. Lawson, a 
Scotchman, who published an excellent ac- 
count of his voyage’ to Carolina, containing 
much information concerning the plants of 
that country.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Oc- 
tandria ; Order, Monogynia. prs 
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Lawsonia ENERMIs. 
name of the true alkanna. Alkanna vera ; 
Alkanna orientalis. » An Oriental plant; the 
_Lawsonia—ramis inermibus, of Linneus ; 
principally employed; in its native place, as 
a dye. The root isthe officinal part; which, 
however, is rarely met with in the shops. It 
possesses adstringent properties, and may be 
used as a substitute for the anchusa. 

LAXATIVA. (From lazo, to loosen. ) 
Gentle purgatives. 
~ LAXA’/TOR, (From lazo, to loosen : 
so called from its office to relax.) A name 
applied to muscles, the office of which 
is to relax parts into which they are in- 
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The systematic 


serted. 
LaxatTor TYMPANI. Externus mallei, of 
Albinus; Anterior mallet, of Winslow; 


Odliquus auris, of Douglas; Ezternus 
auris vel laxator internus, of Cowper ; 
and Spheni salpingo mallien, of Dumas. 
A muscle of the internal ear, that draws 
the malleus obliquely forwards towards 
its origin; consequently the membrana 
tympani is made less concave, or is relaxed. 

LAXUS. Lax or diffused. Applied by 
botanists in opposition to rectus and strictus ; 
as in the stem of the Bunias. cakile, or sea 
rocket, the stem of which is described as 
caulis larus. 

LAZULITE. See Azurite. 

LA’ZULUS. (From azul, pena A 
precious stone, of a blue colour. See Lapis 
lazuli. 

LEAD. Plumbum. 
considerable quantity in many parts of the 
earth, in different states, seldom, if at all, in 
the metallic state, It is found in that of 
oxide, red lead ore, mixed with a portion of 
iron, clay, and other earths. The colour of 
this ore is aurora red, resembling red arsenic. 
It is found in small lumps, of an indeter- 
minate figure, and also crystallised in four- 
sided rhomboidal prisms. 

Combined with carbonic acid, it forms the 
sparry lead ore, so called because it has the 
_ texture and crystallisation of ‘certain spars. 
There are a great many varieties of this kind. 
It is found also united with sulphuric, phos- 
phoric, arsenic, molybdic, and-chromic acids. 
Lastly, lead is found mineralised by sulphur, 
forming what is called galena (sulphuret of 
lead), which is by far its most abundant ore. 
This ore, which, is very common, is found 
both in masses and crystals. ‘The primitive 
form of its crystalsis a cube. Its colour is 
of a bluish lead grey. It has a considerable 
metallic ‘lustre, its texture is foliated. It 
stains the fingers, and often feels greasy. 
It contains in general a minute quantity of 
silver. 

Properties of Lead. — Lead is of a bluish 
white colour, and very brilliant when fresh 
cut. Itis malleable. It soon tarnishes in 
the atmosphere. It may easily be cut, with a 
knife, and stains the fingers bluish-grey 
when rubbed. It fuses at 612° Fahr, 
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and renders other “more refractory metals 
fusible. It becomes vitrified in a strong and 
continued heat, and vitrifies various other 
metals, It is the least elastic of all the 
metals. It is very laminable, but it pos- 
sesses very little ductility. Its specific gra- 
vity is 11.435. It erystallises by cooling in’ 
small octahedra. When fused in contact 
with air, its surface first becomes yellow, and 
then red. It unites by fusion with phos- 
phorus and sulphur. The greater part of 
the acids act upon it. The sulphuric acid 
requires the assistance of a boiling heat. 
Nitric acid is decomposed by it. Muriatic 
acid acts very weakly on it. Acetic acid 
dissolves it. - Fluoric acid attacks it by heat, 
and slightly in the cold. It combines with 
other metals, but few of its alloys are applied 
to any. use. When. combined with mer- 
cury, it forms a crystallisable alloy which 
becomes fluid when triturated with that of 
bismuth. 

Method of obtaining Lead. — In order to 

obtain lead in a great. way, the ore is picked 
from among the exfraneous matter with 
which it was naturally mixed. It is then 
pulverised and washed. It is. next roasted 
in a reverberatory furnace, in which it is to 
be agitated, in order to bring the whole in 
contact with the air. When the external 
parts begin to soften, or assume the form of 
a paste, it is covered with charcoal, the 
mixture is stirred, and the heat increased 
gradually: the lead then runs on all sides, 
and is collected at the bottom of the furnace, 
which is perforated so.as to permit the metal 
to flow into a receptacle defended by a a lining 
of charcoal. 
" The scorize remaining above in the fur- 
nace still retain a considerable proportion 
of lead; in order to extract it, the scoriz 
must be fused in a-blast furnace. The lead 
is by that means separated, and cast into 
iron moulds, each of which contains a por- 
tion called a pig of lead. These pigs are 
sold under the name of ore lead. 

In order to obtain perfectly pure lead, 
the lead of commerce may be dissolved in 
pure nitric acid, and the solution be de- 
composed by adding to it, gradually, a so- 
lution of sulphate of soda, so long as a 
precipitate ensues. This precipitate, which 
is sulphate of lead, must then be collected 
on a filter, washed repeatedly in distilled 
water, andthen dried. In order to reduce 
it to its metallic state, let it be mixed with 
two or three times its weight of black flux, 
introduce the mixture into a crucible, and 
expose it briskly to a red heat. 

“« There are certainly two, perhaps three 
oxides of lead: — 

1. The powder precipitated by potassa from 
the solution of the nitrate of lead, being dried, 
forms the ycllow protoxide. When some- 
what vitrified, it constitutes litharge, and 
combined with carbonic acid, white-lead or 
ceruse. 
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“ 9. When massicot has been exposed for 
about 48 hours to the flame of a reverbera- 
tory furnace, it becomes red-lead,or minium,. 
3. If upon 100 parts of red-lead we digest 
pti acid of the sp. gr. 1.26, 92.5 parts 
will be dissolved, but 7.5 of a dark brown 
powder will remain insoluble. This is the 
peroxide of lead. 

Chloride of lead is formed, either by plac- 
ing lead in chlorine, or by exposing the 
muriate to a moderate heat. It is a semi- 
transparent greyish-white mass, somewhat 
like horn, whence the old. name of plumbum 
corneum. 

The iodide is easily formed, by heating 
the two. constituents. It has a fine yellow 
colour. It precipitates when we pour hydrio- 
date of potassa into a solution of nitrate of 
lead. 

The salts of lead have the protoxide for 
their base, and are distinguishable by the 
following general characters : 

1.. The salts which dissolve in water, 
usually give colourless solutions, which have 
an astringent sweetish taste. 

2. Placed on charcoal they all yield, by 
the blowpipe, a button of lead. . 

3. Ferroprussiate of potassa occasions in 
their solutions a white precipitate. 

4, Hydrosulphuret of potassa, a black 
precipitate. 

’ §. Sulphuretted ligditopeas a black preci- 
pitate. 

6. Gallic acid, and infusion of galls, a 
white precipitate. 

7. A plate of zinc, a white precipitate, or 
metallic lead. 

Most of the acids attack lead. The sul- 
phuric does not act upon it, unless it be con- 
centrated and boiling. Sulphurous acid gas 
escapes during this process, and the acid is 
decomposed. When the distillation is car- 
ried on to dryness, a saline white mass re- 
mains, a small portion of which is soluble in 
water, and is the sulphate of lead ; it affords 
crystals. | The residue of the white mass is 
aninsoluble sulphate of lead. 

Nitric acid acts strongly on lead. 

The nitrate solution, by evaporation, 
yields tetrahedral crystals, which are white, 
opaque, and possess considerable lustre. 

A subnitrate may be formed in  pearl- 
coloured scales, by boiling in water equal 
weights of the nitrate and protoxide. 

Muriatic acid acts directly on lead by heat, 
oxidising it, and dissolving part of its oxide. 

The acetic acid dissolves lead and its 
oxides; though probably the access of air 
may be necessary to the solution of the 
metal itself in this acid. White-lead, or ceruse, 
is made by rolling leaden plates spirally up, 
so as to leave the space of about an inch 
between each coil, and placing them verti- 
cally: in earthen pots, at the bottom of which 
is some good vinegar. The pots are to be 
covered, and exposed, for a length of time to 
a gentle heat in a sand bath, or by bedding 
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them in dung. ‘The vapour of the vinegar, 
assisted by the tendency of the lead to com- 
bine. with the oxygen which is present, cor 
rodes the lead, and converts the external 
portion into a white substance which comes 
off in flakes, when the lead is uncoiled. 
The plates are thus treated repeatedfy, until 
they are corroded through. Ceruse is the 
only white used in oil paintings. Commonly 
it is adulterated with a mixture of chalk in 
the shops. It may be dissolved without 
difficulty in the acetic acid, and affords a 
crystallisable salt, called sugar of lead, from 
its sweet taste. This, like all the preparations 
of lead, is a deadly poison. ‘The common 
sugar of lead is an acetate; and Goulard’s 
extract, made by boiling litharge in vinegar, 
a subacetate. ‘The power of this salt, asa 
coagulator of mucus, is superior to the other. 
Ifa bit of zinc be suspended by brass or iron 
wire, or a thread, in a mixture of water and 
the acetate of lead, the lead will be revived, 
and form an arbor Saturni. 

The acetate, or sugar of lead, is usually 
crystallised in needles, which Some a silky 
appearance. 

The subacetate erystallises i in ite The 
sulphuret, sulphate, carbonate, phosphate, 
arseniate, and chromate of lead, are found 
native. 

When lead is alloyed with an equal weight 
of tin, or perhaps even less, it ceases to be 
acted on by vinegar. Acetate and subace- 
tate of lead in solution, has been used as 
external applications to inflamed surfaces, 
and scrofulous sores, and as eye-washes. In 
some extreme cases ‘of hemorrhagy from the 
lungs and bowels, and uterus, the former salt 
has been prescribed, but rarely and in minute 
doses, as a corrugant or astringent. The 
colic of the painters, and that formerly pre- 
valent in certain counties of England, from 
the lead used in the cyder presses, show the 
very deleterious operation of the oxide, or 
salts of this metal, when habitually introduc- 
ed into the system in the minutest quantities 
ata time. Contraction of the thumbs, par- 
alysis of the hand, or even of the extremities, 
have not unfrequently supervened, A course 
of sulphuretted hydrogen waters, laxatives,of 
which sulphur, castor oil, sulphate of mag- 
nesia, or calomel, should be preferred, a mer- 
curial course, the hot sea-bath, and electri- 
city, are the appropriate yehiedies. 

Dealers in wines have occasionally sweet- 
ened them, when acescent, with litharge or its 
salts. This deleterious adulteration may be 
detected by sulphuretted hydrogen water, 
which will throw down the lead in the state 
of a dark brown sulphuret. Or, subcar- 
bonate of ammonia, which isa very delicate 
test, may be employed to precipitate the lead 
in the state of a white carbonate ; which, on 
being washed and digested with sulphuretted 
hydrogen water, will instantly become black. 
If the white precipitate be gently heated, it 


will become-yellow, and, on charcoal before 
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the blowpipe, it will yield a globule of lead. 
Chromate of potassa will throw down from 
saturnine solutions a beautiful orange-yellow 
powder. _ Burgundy wine, and all such as 
contain tartar, will not hold lead in solution, 
in consequence of the insolubility of the 
tartrate. 

The proper counter-poison for a dan gerous 
dose of sugar of lead, is a solution of Epsom 
or Glauber salt, liberally swallowed ; either 
of which medicines instantly converts the 
poisonous acetate of lead into the inert and 
innoxious sulphate. The sulphuret of pot- 
assay so much extolled by Navier, instead of 
being an antidote, acts itself.as a poison on 
the stomach. 

Oils dissolve the oxide of lead, and be- 
come thick and consistent; in which state 
they are used as the basis of plasters, cements 
for water-works, paints, &c. 

Sulphur readily dissolves lead in the dry 
way, and produces a brittle compound, of a 
deep grey colour and brilliant appearance, 
which is much less fusible than lead itself ; 
a property which is common to all the com- 
binations of sulphur with the more fusible 
metals, 

The phosphoric acid, exposed to heat to- 
gether with charcoal and lead, becomes con- 
verted intuv phosphorus, which combines with 
the metal. This combination does not 
greatly differ from ordinary lead: it is mal- 
leable, and easily cut with a knife; but it 
loses its brilliancy more speedily than pure 
lead ; and when fused upon charcoal with 
the blowpipe, the phosphorus burns, and 
leaves the lead behind. 

Litharge fused with common salt decom- 
poses it; the lead unites with the muriatic 
acid, and forms a yellow compound, used as 
a pigment. The same decomposition takes 
place in the humid way, if common salt be 
macerated with litharge; and the solution 
will contain caustic alkali. 

Lead unites with most of the metals. 
Gold and silver are dissolved by it in a slight 
red heat. | Both these metals are said to be 
rendered brittle by a small admixture of 


lead, though lead itself is rendered more’ 


ductile by asmall quantity of them.  Pla- 
tina forms a brittle compound with lead ; 
mercury amalgamates with it ; but the lead 
is separated from the mercury by agitation, 
in the form of an impalpable black powder, 
oxygen being at the same time absorbed. 
Copper and lead do not unite but witha 
strong heat. If lead be heated so as to boil 
and smoke, it soon dissolves pieces of cop- 
per thrown into it; the mixture, when cold, 
is brittle. The union of these two metals 
is remarkably slight ; for, upon exposing the 
mass to a heat no greater than that in which 
lead melts, the lead almost entirely runs off 
by itself. This process is called ‘eliquation. 
The coarser sorts of lead, which owe their 
brittleness and granulated texture to an’ ad- 
mixture of copper, throw it up to the surface 
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on being melted by a small heat. Iron 
does not unite with lead, as long as both 
substances retain their metallic form. Tin 
unites very easily with this metal, and forms 
a compound, which is much more fusible 
than lead by itself, and is, for this reason, 
used as a solder for lead. Two parts of 
lead and one of tin, form an alloy more fusi- 
ble than either metal alone : this is the solder 
of the plumbers. Bismuth combines readily 
with lead, and affords a metal of a fine close 
grain, but very brittle. A mixture of eight 
parts bismuth, five lead, and three tin, will 
melt in a heat which is not sufficient to cause 
water to boil. Antimony forms a brittle 
alloy with lead. Nickel, cobalt, manganese, 
and zinc, do not unite with lead by fusion.” 

The preparations of lead used in medi- 
cine are : — 


1. Plumbi  subcarbonas. See Plumbi 
subcarbonas. 

2. Oxidum plumbi rubrum. See Mini- 
wm. : 

3. Oxidum plumbi semivitreum. See 
Lithargyrus. 


4. Acetas plumbi. See Plumbi acetas. 

5. Liquor plumbi acctatis, See Plumbi 
acetatis liquor. ; 

6. Liquor plumbi acetatis dilutus. 
Plumbi acetatis liquor dilutus. 

Lead, white. See Plumbi subcarbonas. 

LEAF. Foliwm. A laminar expansion of 
a plant generally of a green colour. 

It is difficult, however, to define this uni* 
versal and important organ of vegetables. 

They are considered as the respiratory 
organs of plants. 

Leaves are, for the most - pai remarkable 
for their expanded form; their colour is 
almost universally green, their internal sub- 
stance pulpy and vascular, sometimes very 
succulent, and their upper and under sur- 
faces differ commonly in hue, as well in 
kind or degree of roughness. 

In discriminating the species of plants, a 
knowledge of the various forms of leaves is 
of the utmost importance. Botanists, there- 
fore, have paid particular attention to their 
names, which are derived either from their 
origin, distribution, situation, direction, in- 
sertion, form, base, point, margin, surface, 
distribution of its vessels, nerves, expansion, 
substance, duration, composition, &c. 

A leaf consists of a thin and expanded 
part, which in common language is named 
the leaf, and a stalk called the petiole or 
peticlus. The surface of a leaf, superficies, 
or pagina, is distinguished into the upper 
part, or face, and the under part, or back of 
the leaf. ‘The base, or origin of a leaf, is 
that part next the stem or branch ; the apex 
is the termination of the leaf; the margin or 
edge, the circumference; the disk, discum, 
is the middle part of the surfaces within the 
margin. 

From their origin, we have the following 
terms. |, :, 


See 
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1. Seminal ; folia seminalia, which are 
the first leaves of the majority of plants, 
proceeding from seeds that have more than 
one seed-lobe; they are seen in Raphanus sa- 
tivus, and Cannabis sativa. 

2. Radical, which spring directly from 
the root; as in Leontodon taraxacum, and 
Viola odorata. 

3. Cauline, or stem-leaf. The Valeriana 
phu has its radical leaves undivided, and the 
cauline leaves pinnate. 

4. Ramial, or branch-leaf, which are 
only described when they differ from those 
of the stem. The Sison ammi has its radi- 
cal leaves, linear; its cauline, setous; and 
its branch leaves, tripinnate. 

5. Axillary, when seated on joints or 
axilla ; asin Parthenium integrifolium. 

6. Floral, when next the flower, and like 
the other leaves ; as in Lonicera caprifolium. 

From their distribution on the stem and 
branches, leaves are named, 

7. Alternate, when not in pairs, and are 
given off in various directions, one after 
another ; as in Malva rotundifolia. 

8. Opposite, when they appear directly on 
opposite sides of the stem, in pairs; as in 
Lamium album, and Urtica dioica. 

9. Two-ranked ; ; folra disticha, which im- 
plies that they spread i in two directions, and 
yet are not regularly opposite at their inser- 
tion ; as in Cupressus disticha, Taxus bac- 
cata, Pinus picea, and Lonicera symphori- 
carpos, 

10. Bifarial, that is, two-ranked, but 
given off from the side only of the branch ; 
as in Carpinus betulus, and Fagus syl- 
vatica. 

11. Unilateral, looking to one side only ; 
as in Convyallaria multiflora. 

12. Scattered, irregular or without any 
order; as in Reseda luteola, and Sedum 
reflexum. 

13. Decussate, crossing each other in 
pairs, cross-like; as in Euphorbia lathyris, 
and Crassula tetragona. 

14. Jmbricate, like tiles upon a house ; as 
in Cupressus sempervirens, and Aloe spiralis. 

15. Fasciculate, or tufted, when several 
spring from the same point; as in Pinus 
larix, and Berberis vulgaris. 

16. Stellate, star-leaved, whirled ; several 
leaves growing in a circle round the stem, 
without any reference to the precise number ; 
as in Rubia tinctorum, Lilium martagon, 
Asperula odorata, In large natural genera 
it is necessary to mention the number ; as in 
Galium. 

17. Remote, when at an unusual distance 
frem each other. 

18. Clustered ; 
in Antirrhinum 
europea. 

19. Binal, when there is only two on a 
plant ; as in ‘Galanthus nivalis, Scilla bifolia, 
and Convallaria magalis. 

20. Ternal, three together ;_ as in Ver- 

. bena triphylla. 


crowded together; as 
linaria, and ‘Trientalis 
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21. Quaternal, Quinal, &c., when four, 
five, or more are situated. together ; as in 
various species of Erica. 

From their determinate direction, leaves 
are distinguished into, 

22. Glose-piressell adpressa ; when their 
upper surface is close to the stem ;. as in 
Thlaspi campestris, and Xeranthemum sesa- 
moides. 

23. Erect, when nearly perpendicular, or 
forming a very acute angle with the stem ; as 
in Juncus articulatus, and Bryum ex ivi 
latum. 

24. Spreading, forming a moderately 
acute angle with the stem; as in Atriplex 
portulacoides, Nerium oleander, and Vero- 
nica beccabunga. 

25. Horizontal, spreading in the greatest 
possible degree ; as in Gentiana reyes 
and Pelargonium patulum. 

26. Ascending; rising gently, so as to Ee 
somewhat arched; as in Geranium nitifo- 
lium. 

27. Recurved, reflexed, curved backward ; 
as in Erica retorta, and Bryum pellucidum. 

28. Reclined, depending, hanging down- 
ward towards the earth; as in Cichorium 
intybus, and Leonurus fan dinoas 

29. Oblique, twisted, so that one part is 
vertical, the other horizontal ; as Allium obli- 
quum, and Fritallaria obliqua. 

30. Adverse, the upper surface toveed to 
the meridian, not the sky; as in Lactuca 
scariola. 

31. Resupinate, or reversed, when the 
upper surface is turned downward ; as in 
Alstromeria pelegrina, and Stcebe prostrata. - 

32. Revolute, having a spiral apex; as 
Dianthus carthusianorum, and barbatus. 

33. Rooting, sending rootlets into the 
earth ; as Asplenium rhizophylla. 

34. Floating on the surface of the water ; 
as in Potamogeton natans, and Nymphea 
alba. 

35. Submersed, demersed, immersed, un- 
der water; as Hottonia palustris, and Ra- 
nunculus aquatilis. 

From their insertion into, 

36. Petiolate, leaves on footstalks; as Prue 
nus cerasus, and Verbascum nigrum. 

$7. Sessile, without footstalk, lying im- 
mediately on the stem ; as in Saponaria offi 
cinalis, and Pinguicula vulgaris. 5 

88. -ddnate, the upper surface adhering a 
little way to the branch ; 4s in Xeranthemum 
vestitum. 

39. Decurrent, when a lamellar part of 
the leaf runs down the stem, or branch; ‘as 
in Carduus spinosus, and Verbascum thap- 
sus. ; 

40. Connate, when two opposite Laitves 
embrace, and are united at their bases; as in 
Cerastium perfoliatum, and Dipsacus laci- 
niatus. 

41. Connato-perfoliate, when the union is 
in the whole or nearly the whole breadth of 
the leaves, so as to give the two. leaves the 


_appearance of being united into but ore 
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leaf; as in Eupatorium perfoliatum, and 
Lonicera dioica. Connate leaves are, in 
some instances, united by a membrane, which 
stretching from the margins of the opposed 
leaves, near the base, forms a kind of pitcher 
around the stem, in which the rain is re- 
tained; as in Dipsacus fullonium. 

42. Embracing, clasping the stem with 
their bases; as in Carduus marianus, and 
Papaver somniferum. 

43. Vaginate, sheathing the stem at their 
bases, as in Canna indica, and Polygonum 
bistorta. 

44. Peltate, when the footstalk is inserted 
not into the basis, but into the disk of the 
leaf, as in Drosera peltata, and Tropzolum 
majus. " 

45. Perfoliate, when the stem runs through 
the leaf; as in Bupleurum rotundifolium, 
and Uvularia perfoliata. 

46. Articulate, one leaf growing out of 
the apex of another; as Cactus opuntia, and 
Cactus ficus indica. 

Froin the basis of the leaf, it is called, 

47. Cordate, heart-shaped, or ovate, hol- 
lowed out at the base; as Arctium lappa, 
and Tamus communis. 

48. Arrow-shaped, triangular, hollowed 
out very much at the base ; as Rumex ace- 
tosa, and Sagittaria sagittifolia. 

49. Hustate, halberd-shaped, triangular, 
hollowed out at the base and sides, but with 
spreading lobes ; asin Arum maculatum, and 
Rumex acetosella. 

50. Reniform, kidney-shaped, a_ short, 
broad, roundish leaf, the base of which is 
hollowed out ; as Asarum Europeum, and 
Glecoma hederacia. 

51, Auricled, furnished at its base with a 
pair of leaflets, properly distinct, but occa- 
sionally joined with it; as in Citrus auran- 
tium. 

Linnzus uses the term appendiculatum, 
which is correct. 

52. Unequal, the basis larger on one 
side than the other; as in Tilia Europea, and 
Piper tuberculatum. 

The form of the apex of a leaf, gives rise 
to the following names. 

53. Acute, sharp, ending in an acute angle, 
which is common to a great number of 
plants; example in Linum angustifolium, 
and Campanula tracbelium. 

54. Acuminaie, pointed, having a taper, 
er awl-shaped point; as Arundo phragmitis, 
and Syringa vulgaris. 

55. Cuspidate,or mucronate, sharp pointed, 
tipped with a rigid spine, as in the thistles, 
and Ficus religiosa. 

56. Obtuse, blunt, terminating in a seg- 
ment of acircle; as Rumex obtusifolius, and 
Hypericum quadrangulum. 

57. Retuse, ending in a broad shallow 
notch; as in Ervum ervilia, and Rumex 
digynus. 

' 58. Premorse, jagged pointed, as if bitten 
off; very blunt,with various irregular notches ; 
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as in Hibiscus premorsus, and Swartz’s 
genus Aéride. 

59. Truncate, an abrupt leaf, with the ex- 
tremity cut off, as it were, by a transverse 
line ; as in Liriodendron tulipifera. ; 

60. Dedaleous, with a broad, incised, and 
crisp apex ; as in Asplenium scolopendrum. 

61. Emarginate, nicked, having a small 
notch at the summit; as Hydrocotile vul- 
garis, and Euphorbia tuberosa. 

62. Summit-cut, — folia apice incisa ; asin 
Glinko biloba. 

63. Cirrhese, tipped with a tendril ; as in 
Lathyrus articulatus, and Gloriosa superba. 

64. Tridentate, three-toothéd ; an obtuse 
point, beset. with three teeth; as in Buchera 
Axthiopica, and Genista tridentata. 

65. <Ascidiate, or pitcher-leaf, a cylin- 
drical tube, filled with water; as in Nepen- 
thes distillatoria, and Saracenia. 

The names derived from the margin of 
the leaf, are, 

66. Entire, not divided; as in Trago- 
pogon pratense, and porrifolium. 

67. Very entire, integerrima, the margin 
void of irregularity ; as Citrus aurantium. 

68. Undulate, when the disk near the 
margin is waved obtusely up and down; as 
in Panicum hirtellum, and Reseda lutea. 

69. Crenate, notched, when the teeth are 
rounded, and not directed towards either 
end of the leaf; as in Betonica officinalis, © 
and Scutellaria galericulata. 

70. Doubly crenate, the greater teeth, 
notched with smaller ones; as in Salvia 
sclara, and Ranunculus auricomus. : 

71. Serrate, when the teeth are sharp, 
and resemble those of a saw, pointing 
towards the extremity of the leaf; as in 
Sedum telephium.. 

72. Acutely serrate ; as in Thymus acinos. 

73. Obtusely serrate; asin Ballota nigra. 

74. Doubly serrate, having a series of 
smaller serratures intermixed with the larger ; 
as in Rubus fruticosus, and Campanula 
trachelium. 

75. Dentate, toothed, beset with project- 
ing, horizontal, rather distant teeth of its 
own substance; as the lower leaves of the 
Centaurea cyanus, and Campanula trache- 
lium, 

76. Jagged, irregularly cut or notched, 
especially when otherwise also divided; as in 
Salvia ethiopia, and Senecio squalidus. 

77. Cartilaginous-edged, hard, and hoary ; 
as in Saxifraga callosa, and Yucca gloriosa. 

78. Prickle-edged, beset with prickles ; 
as in Carduus lanceolatus, and Ilex aqui- 
folium. 

79. Fringed, bordered with soft parallel 
hairs; as in Sempervivum tectorum, and 
Galium cruciatum. 

From the openings, or sinuses, in the 
margin, : 

80. Sinuated, cut as it were into rounded, 
or wide openings ; as in Quercus robur, and 
Alcea rosea. , 
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81. Repand, wavy, bordered with nume- 
rous angles and segments of circles, alter- 
nately ; as in Menyanthes nymphoides, and 
Erysimum alliaria. 

82. Pinnatifid, cut transversely into seve- 
ral oblong parallel segments; as in. Cen- 
taurea calcitrapa, and Scabiosa arvensis. 

83. Bipinnatifid, doubly pinnatifid ; as in 
Papaver argemone. 

84. Lyraie, lyre-shaped, cut into several 
transverse segments, gradually larger to- 
wards the extremity of the leaf, which is 
rounded ; as in Geum urbanum, and Erysi- 
mum barbarea. 

85. Panduriform, fiddle-shaped, oblong, 
broad at the two extremities, and contracted 
in the middle; as in Rumex pulcher, and 
Convolvulus panduratus. — 

86. Runcinate, lion-toothed, cut into seve- 
ral transverse, acute, segments, pointing 
backwards; as in Leontodon taraxacum, 
and Erysimum officinale. 

87. Laciniate, cut into numerous irre- 
gular portions; as in Ranunculus parvi- 
florus, and Geranium columbinum, and Co- 
tyledon laciniata. 

88. Squarrose, the margin beset with 
a rough fringe; as in Centaurea calcitrapa, 
and Carduus marianus. 

89. Partite, deeply divided nearly to the 
basis; as in Helleborus viridis ; bipartite, 
tripartite, and multipartite, according to the 
number of the divisions. 

90. Trifid, divided into three; as in Bi- 
dens tripartita. 

91. Quinguifid, divided into five; as in 
Geranium maculatum. 

'92. Multifid, the margin of round leaves 
cut from the apex almost to the base, with- 
out leaving any great intermediate sinuses ; 
as in Aconitum napellus, and Cucumis 
colocynthis. 

- From the angles in the margin of the leaf, 

- 93. Rounded, the margin not having any 
angle. 

94. Angulate, the margin having acute 
angles. 

a. Triangular; asin Chenopodium bonus 
henricus, and Atriplex hortensis. 

b. Quinqgueangular; as in Geranium 
peltatum. 

ec. Septangular ; as in Hibiscus abelmos- 
chus, ' 

95. Rhomboid, irapeziform, or approaching 
to.a square; as in Chenopodium vulvaria, 
and Trapa natans. 

96. Quadrangular, with four angles ; as 
in Liriodendron tulipifera. 

97. Deltoid, trowel-shaped, having three 
angles, of which the terminal one is much 
further from the base, than the lateral ones ; 
as in’ Mesembryanthemum deltoideum, and 
Populus nigra. 

98. Lobate, when the margins of. deep 
segments are rounded, hence : 

a; Two-lobed ; as in Bauhinia. porresta. 

b. Three lobed ; asin: Anemone. hepatica. 
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c. Fiwe-lobed ;} as in Humulus 
and Acer pseudo-platanus. . 

99. Palmate, cut into several oblong, 
nearly equal segments, about. half way, or 
rather more, towards the base, leaving an. 
entire space, like the palm of the hand; as 
in Passiflora coerulea, and Alcea ficifolia, 

From the figure of the circumstance, are 
derived the following names : 

100. Orbiculate, circular, the length and 
breadth of which are equal, and the cireum- 
ference in an even circular line; as in Co- 
tyledon orbiculata, and Hydrocotile vul- 
garis. 

101. Subrotund, roundish ; as in Pyrola, 
and Malva rotundifolia, 
~ 102. Oblong, three or four times longer 
than broad; as in Musa sapientum, and 
Elzagnus orientalis. 

103. Ovate, of the shape of an egg, cut. 
lengthwise, the base being rounded, and 
broader than the extremity ; as in Origanum 
vulgare, and Inula helenium, 

104. Obovate, of the same figure, with the 
broader end uppermost; as in Primula 
veris, and Samulus valerandi. 

104*. Oval, ovate, but each end has the 
same roundness; as in Rhus catinus, and. 
Mammea americana. 

105. Liliptical, oval, the longitudinal dia- 
meter being greater than the transverse, 

106. Parabolic, oblong, the summit nar- 
row and round; as in Marrubium pseudo- 
dictamnus. 

10%. Cuneiform, wedge-shaped, broad 
and abrupt at the summit, and tapering down 
to the base; as Saxifraga cuneifolia, and 
Iberis semperflorens. 

108. Spatulate, of a roundish figure, 
tapering to an oblong base ; as in Cotyledon 
spuria, and Cucubalus otites. 

109. Lanceolate, of a narrow oblong form, 
tapering towards each end; as in Plantago 
lanceolata. 

110. Linear, narrow, with parallel sides ; 
as in Senecio linifolius. 

111.. Capillary, long, fine, and flexible, 
resembling a hair; as in Anethum foenicu- 
lum, and Graveolens. : 

112. Setaceous, bristly ; as in Asparagus 
officinalis, and Scirpus setaceus. 

113. dcerose, needle-shaped, linear and 
evergreen, generally acute and rigid; as.in 
Pinus sylvestris, and Juniperus communis. 
. From the difference of the surface of . 
leaves: , 

114. Glabrous, smooth, without rough- 
ness ; as the leaves of most plants. 

115. Nitid, smooth and shining; as in 
Laurus nobilis, and Canna indica. 

, 116. Lucid, as if covered with a varnish ; 
as in Angelica lucida, and Royena lucida, 

117. Viscid, covered with a clammy juice; 
as in Senecio viscosus, and Erygeron. visco- 
sum. . ! 

118. Naked, without. bristles, or. hairs. ;. 
as. the leaves. of many plants. 


lupulus, 
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119. Scabrous, or. asperous, with little 
roughness visible, as well as tangible; as in 
Morus nigra, and Humulus lupulus. 

» 120. Punctate, dotted, perforated with little 
holes; as in Hypericum perforatum. 

121. Pertuse, bored, naturally having large 
perforations; as in Dracontium pertusum. 

122. ‘Maculate, spotted; as in Orchis 
maculata, and Pulmonaria officinalis. 

123. Coloured, being of any other than a 
green colour; as in Amaranthus tricolor, 
and Atriplex hortensis rubra. 

124. Hoary, having a whitish mealy sur- 
face; as in Populus alba. 

125. Lineate, having superficial lines ; as 
in Scirpus maritimus. ; 

- 126. Striate, marked with coloured lines ; 
as in Phalaris arundinacea. 

127. Sulcate, furrowed,. having broad and 
deep furrows; asin Digitalis ferruginea. 

128. Rugose, rugged; as in Salvia sclara. 

129. Bullate, blistered, a greater degree 
of the last; as in Brassica oleracea. 

-. 130. Papulous, or vesiculous, covered with 
hollow vesicles; as in Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum. 

-131. Papillose, or Varicose, covered with 
solid wart-like tubercles; as in Aloe mar- 
garitifera. 

132. Glandular, covered with small glan- 
diform bodies ; as in Salix alba, and Prunus 
padus. | 

From the distribution of the vessels on 
the surface of the leaf, 

Nerves are white elevated chords, which 
originate from the base of the leaf. 

A rib is the middle nerve, thick, and ex- 
tending from the basis to the apex of the leaf. 

Veins are anastomosing vessels which are 
given off from the costa or rib. 

._ The greater clusters of vessels are gene- 
rally called nervi or cost, nerves or. ribs, 
and the smaller ven@, whether they are 
branched or reticulate, simple or otherwise. 

133. A nervous or ribbed leaf is where 
they extend in simple lines from the base to 
the point; asin the Convallaria, and Helianthus 
annuus. The Laurus camphora is an example 
of a trinerve ; the Smilax tetragona has five 
nerves; the Dioscorea septemloba, seven. 

134. When a pair of large ribs branch off 
from the main one above the base, and run 
in a straight line towards the apex, as in 
Helianthus tuberosus, the leaf is said to be 
triple nerved. | 

‘135. When two go from the -base and 

four from the costa ina straight line, it is 

termed folium quintuplinervum. 

136. Venous, veiny, when the vessels 
by which the leaf is nourished are branched, 
subdivided, and: more or less prominent, 
forming a net-work over either, or both its 


surfaces; as in Clusia venosa, and Verbas- 


cum lychritis. 

137. <Avenial, or veinless, when without 
veins; as in Clusia alba, and rosea. 

138. Enervous, ribless, when no nerve 
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is given off from the base; as in Asperula 
levigata. we 

The terms from the erpansion of the 
leaves are, 

139. Flat, as most leaves are. 

140. Concave, hollow, depressed in the 
middle; as in Saxifraga stolonifera. 

141. Conver, the reverse of the former ; 
as in Ocymum basilicum majus. 

142. Canaliculate, channelled, having a 
longitudinal furrow ; as in Plantago mari- 
tima. Ve 

143. Cucullate, hooded, when the edges’ 
meet in the lower parts, and expand in the 
upper; as in Geranium cucullatum, and 
that curious genus Saracenia. 

144. Plicate, plaited, when the disk of the 
leaf, especially towards the margin, is acutely 
folded up and down; as in the Malvas, and 
Alchemilla vulgaris; 

145. Undulate, waved, when the disk near 
the margin is waved obtusely up and down; 
as in Reseda lutea, and Ixia undulata. 

146. Crisp, curled, when the border of 
the leaf becomes more expanded than the 
disk, so as to grow elegantly, curled, and 
twisted ; as in Malva crispa. 

From the internal substance : 

147. Membranaceous, when there is scarte- 
ly any pulp between the external membranes 
of the leaf; as in Citrus aurantium, and the 
leaves of many plants. 

148. Thick, the membranes being rather 
more than usually firm; as in Sedum tele- 
phium. 

149. Carneous, fleshy, of a thick sub- 
stance, as in all those called succulent 
plants ; as Crassula lactea, and Sempervivum 
tectorum. ; 

150. Pulpy, very thick, and of the con. 
sistence of a plumb; as in Mesembryanthe- 
mum verruculatum. 

151. Tubular, hollow within; as in 
Allium cepa. The leaf of the Lobelia dort- 


-manna is very peculiar, in consisting of a 


double tube. 

152. Compact, not hollow. 

, 153. Rigid, easily broken on being bent ; 
as in Stapelia. 

The thick leaves, folia crassa, afford the 
following distinctions : 

154. Gibbous, swelling on one side, or — 
both, from excessive abundance of pulp; as 
in Crassula cotyledon, and ‘Aloe retusa. 

155. Round, cylindrical; as in Allium: 
schcenoprasum, and Salsola sativa. 

156. Subulate, awl-shaped, tapering from 
a thickish base to a point; as in Allium 
ascalonicum, and Narcissus jonquilla. 

157. Compressed, flattened laterally ; as- 
in Cacalia ficoides. 

158. Depressed, flattened vertically ; as 
in Crassula tetragona. 

159. Triquetral, thick, and 
as in Butomus: umbellatus. 

160. Tetragonal, quadrangular and awl- 
shaped; as in Gladiolus tristis. — 


triangular ; 
é \ 
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161. Lingulate, tongue-shaped, a thick 
oblong, blunt figure, and a little convex on 
its inferior surface; as in Mesembryanthe- 
mum linguiforme. 

162. dncipital, two-edged; as in Typha 
latifolia. 

163. Ensiform, sword-shaped, two edges 
tapering to a point, slightly convex on both 
surfaces, neither of which can properly be 
called upper or under; as in Iris germa- 
nica, and Gladiolus communis. 

164. Carinate, keeled, when the bark is 
longitudinally prominent; as in Allium 
carinatum, and Narcissus biflorus. 

165. Acinaciform, cimeter-shaped, com- 
pressed with one thick and straight edge, the 
other thin and curved ; as in Mesembryan- 
themum acinaciforme. 

166. Dolabriform, hatchet-shaped, com- 
pressed with a very prominent dilated keel, 
and a cylindrical base; as in Mesembryan- 
themum dolabriforme. 

167. Uncinate, hooked, flat above, com- 
pressed at its sides, and turned back at the 
apex, forming a hook. 

When the shape of membranaceous leaves 
is imperfect, the particle sub is attached, 
as sub-sessile, sub-ovate, sub-pilous, &c. 

When the shape is reversed, by the pre- 
fixing the preposition 0b, as ob-cordate, when 
the point is inserted into the petiole, ob- 
ovate, &c. 

From the coadunation, leaves are desig- 
nated by prefixing the prominent shape, as 
lanceolato-ovate ; as in Nicotiana tabacum : 
and ovato-lanceolate, lanceolate, but swell- 
ing out in the middle; as in Saponaria 
officinalis. 

From their duration, leaves are termed, 

168. Deciduous; falling off at the ap- 
proach of winter, as in most European trees 
and shrubs. 

169. Caducous, falling off in the middle 
of summer. 

170. Perennial, green the whole year, 
and falling of as the new ones appear. 

171. *Persistant, lasting many years, and 
always green; as in Pinus and Taxus. 

All the foregoing terms belong to simple 
leaves, or those which have one leaf only on 
the petiole or footstalk. 

The following regard compound leaves, or 
such as consist of two or any greater num- 
ber of foliola, or leaflets, connected by a 
common footstalk. 

172. Digitate, fingered, when several 
leaflets proceed from the summit of a com- 
mon footstalk ; asin Trifolium pratense. 

173. Pinnate, when several leaflets pro- 
ceed laterally from one footstalk, instead of 
being supported at the top; as in Acacia 
pseudacacia, 

A digitate leaf is called after its mode of 
digitation, 

174. Conjugate, or yoked, when there 
is one pair of leaflets, or pinnae; as in 
Zygophillum fabago. — ’ 
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175. Binate, when the pair. of leaflets 
unite somewhat at their base; as in Lathy- 
rus sylvestris. 

176. Ternate, where there are three leaf- 
Jets; as in Trifolium pratensis, and Ox- 
a slapd 

Quinate, there being five leaflets ; as 
in Beenie reptans, and Lupinus albus. 

178. Septenate, with seven ; asin Asculus 
hippocastanum. 

179. Novenate, nine; 
foetida. 

180, Pedate, a peculiar kind of leaf, being 
ternate, with its lateral leaflets compounded i in 
their forespiantes or a leaf with a bifid foot- 
stalk divided into two diverging branches, 
with an intermediate leaflet, and each sup- 
porting two or more lateral leaflets on their 
anterior edge ; as in Helleborus niger. 

18}. Articulate, jointed, when one, or a 
pair of leaflets, grows out of the summit of 
another, with a sort of joint; as in Cactus 
ficus indica, and Fagara tragodes, 

Pinnate leaves are called from their num- 
ber of pinne, 

182. Bipinnate, or  duplicato-pinnate, 
doubly pinnate; as in Tanacetum vulgare. 

183. Tripinnate, or triplicato-pinnate, three 
pinnate ; asin Scandix odorata. 

From the number of pairs, pinnate leaves 
are termed, 

184. Biguga; as in Mimosa nodosa. 

185. Triguga; as in Cassia emarginata. 


as in Sterculia 


186. Quadriguga ; as in Cassia longisili- 
qua. 

187. Quinguiguga ; asin Cassia occiden- 
talis. 


188. Multiguga; as in Cassia javanica. 

The difference in the termination of a pin- 
nate leaf, 

189. Impari-pinnate, with an odd or ter- 
minal leaflet ; as Rosa centifolia. 

190. dbrupti-pinnate, with a terminal leaf. 
let; as in Orobus tuberosus. 

191. Cirrhosi-pinnate, when furnished with 
a tendril in place of an odd leaflet; as in 
the pea and vetch tribe. 

From the mode of adhesion of the leaflets 
arise, 

192. Oppositely-pinnate, when the leaflets, 
are opposite, or in pairs; as in Sium angus- 
tifolium. 

193. Alternately-pinnate, when alternate ; 
as in Vicia sativa. 

194. Interruptedly-pinnate, when the prin- 
cipal leaflets are arranged alternately with 
an intermediate series of smaller ones ; as in 
Spirza ulmaria. 

195. Decurrently-pinnate, when the leaflets 
are decurrent; as in Eryngium campestre. 

196. Jointedly-pinnate, with apparent 
joints in the common footstalk ; as in Fagara 
tragodes. 

197. Petioluto-pinnate, the leaflets on foot- 
stalks; asin Robinia pseudacacia, _ 

198. Alate-pinnate, when the footstalk 
has little wings between the leaflets. | 
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199, Sessile-pinnate, with leaflets within 
any petiole. 

200. Conjugate-pinnate, confluent; the 
leaflets growing somewhat poke at. their 
margins. 

From their bipinnation, piartaul leaves are, 

- 201. Bigeminate, two-paired; as in 
Mimosa unguis cate. 

. 202. Trigeminate, or triplicato-geminate, 
thrice paired; as in Mimosa tergemina. 

‘From the tripinnation, 

203. Doubly-ternate, or duplicato-ternate, 
when the common footstalk supports these 
secondary petioles on its apex, and each of 
these support three leaflets'; as in Epime- 
dium alpinum. 

204. Triternate, or triplicato-ternate, when 
the common petiole supports on its apex 
three secondary footstalks, each of which 
supports three ternary ones, and every one of 
these three leaflets ; as in Aquilegia vulgaris, 
and Fumaria enneaphylla. 

205. Multiplicato-pinnate, there being 
more than three orders; as in Ruta hor- 
tensis. 

_ Pinna, are the leaflets of pinnate leaves. 

206. Pinulle, the leaflets of the double 
and triple range of pinnate leaves. 

LEZ'NA. (From Aeawa, a lioness. ) 

1. The lioness. 

2. The name of a plaster, so called from 
its great power. 

LEAKE, Joun,. was bain in Cumber- 
land, and after qualifying himself as a sur- 
geon in London, travelled to Portugal and 
Italy... On his return he settled in the me- 
tropolis, and published a dissertation on the 
Lisbon Diet Drink. He not long after be- 
came a licentiate of the college of physicians, 
and began to lecture on Midwifery. In 
1765, he originated the plan for the West- 
minster Lying-in Hospital, and purchased a 
piece of ground for the purpose. His death 
occurred in 1792, He published a volume 
of <‘ Practical Observations on Child-bed 
Fever ;’’ “Medical Instructions,”’concerning 
the Diseases of Women; in two volumes, 
which passed through several editions; and 
some other works. 

LE CLERC, Danter, was born at 
Geneva, in 1652. His father being: pro- 
fessor in the Greek language, instructed 
him in the rudiments of knowledge, and 
gave him a taste for researches into anti- 
quity. He afterwards studied at different 
universities, and took his medical degree at 
Valence at the age of 20. Returning to 
his native city, he soon got into considerable 
practice ; which he at length relinquished 
in.1704, on being appointed a’ member of 
the council’ of state, and that he might 
complete his various literary undertakings, 
which had already greatly distinguished him. 
His death occurred in 1728, He had -pub- 
lished in conjunction, with  Mangets, a 
‘© Bibliotheca Anatomica,”’ in two volumes, 

1685. But his most celebrated work is the 
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‘* Histoire de la Médecine, ”? from the éar- 
liest times to that of Galen, which evinces 
immense erudition. He afterwards added 
a plan for continuing it to. the middle of the 
17th century. But Dr. Friend has‘ com- 
pleted this part of the task on a much better 
method., Le Clere also published an ac- 
count of certain worms occurring in men and 
animals, 

- LE DRAN, Henry Francis, was born 
at Paris in 1685, and. educated under his 
father, who had acquired reputation as an 
operator, particularly in removing cancers 
ofthe breast. The young surgeon turned 
his attention prineipally to lithotomy, which 
he performed in the lateral method, and 
made some valuable improvements ; which 
he communicated to the public in 1730, 
giving an accurate description of the parts : 
the work was favourably received, has been 
frequently reprinted, and translated into 
most modern languages. His surgical ob+ 
servations contain also much valuable prac= 
tical matter: and his Treatise on Gun-shot 
Wounds is remarkable for the bold and 
successful measures which he adopted. He 
published likewise a Treatise on Operations, 
another called Surgical Consultations, and 
sent several papers of considerable merit to 
the academy of surgeons, which appear in 
their memoirs. He died in 1770. 

LE’DUM. (A name adopted from the 

Greeks, whose Andov is generally believed to 
be a species of Cistus.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Decandria ; Order, Monogyniay 

Lepum patustre. The systematic name 
of the Rosmarinus sylvestris, and Cistus ledon, 
of the shops. The plant has a bitter sub- 
astringent taste, and was formerly used in 

Switzerland in the place of hops. _—sIts me- 
dicinal use is confined to the Continent, where 
it is occasionally given in the cure of hooping~ 
cough, sore throat, pene and. exan- 
thematouis: diseases. 

LEECH. AHirudo. 
of the order Vermes. The body moves 
either forward or backward. There are 
several species, principally distinguished by 
their colour; but that most known to. me- 
dical men is the hirudo medicinalis, or medi- 
cinal leech, which grows to the length of two 
or three inches. | The body is of a blackish 
brown colour, marked on the back with six: 
yellow spots, and edged with a yellow line 
on each side ; but both the spots and lines 
grow faint, and almost disappear, at some 
seasons. The head is smaller than the tail, 
which fixes. itself very firmly to any thing 
the creature pleases. _ It is viviparous, and, 
produces but one: young one at a time, 
which is inthe month of July. ' It is.an in- 
habitant of clear running waters, and is 
well known for its use in bleeding. The 
species most nearly: approaching this; and 
which it:is necessary to distinguish, is the 
hirudo sanguisuga; or horse-leechs This. is 


A genus of insects 
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larger than the former; its skin is smooth 
and glossy ; the body is “depressed, the back 
is dusky; and the belly is of a yellowish 
green, having a yellow lateral margin. 
Tt inhabits stagnant waters. 

The leech’s head is armed with a sharp 
instrument that makes three wounds at once. 
They are three sharp tubercles, strong 
enough to cut through the skin of a man, 
or even of an ox, or horse. | The mouth 
is, as it were, the body of the pump, and 
the tongue, or fleshy nipple, the sucker. 
By the working of this piece. of mechanism, 
the blood is made to rise up to the conduit 
which conveys it to the animal’s stomach, 
. which is a membranaceous skin, divided 
into twenty-four small cells. The blood 
which is sucked out is there preserved for se- 
veral months, almost without coagulating, 
and proves a stcre of provision to the animal. 
The nutritious parts, absorbed after diges- 
tion by animals, need not in this to. be 
disengaged from the heterogeneous sub- 
stances ; nor indeed is tiiere an anus disco- 
verable in the leech; mere transpiration 
seems to be all that it performs, the matter 
fixing on the surface of the body, and af- 
terwards coming off in small threads. Of 
this, an experiment may be tried, by put- 
‘ting a leech into oil, where it keeps alive 
for several days; upon being taken out, 
and put into water, there appears to loosen 
from its body a kind of slough, shaped like 
the creature’s body. The organ of respir- 
ation, though unascertained, seems to be 
situated in the mouth; for if, like an in- 
sect, it drew breath through vent-holes, it 
would not subsist in’ oil, as, by it, these 
would be stopped up. 

The hirudo medicinalis is the only species. 
used in medicine ; being applied to the skin 
in order to draw off blood. With this view 
they are employed to bleed young children, 
and for the purposes of topical bleeding, in 
cases of inflammation, fulness, or pain. 
They may be employed in every case 
where topical bleedings are thought neces- 
sary, or where venesection cannot be per- 
formed. If the leech does not fasten, a drop 
of sugared milk is put on the spot it is 
wished to fix on, ora little blood is drawn 
by a means of a slight puncture: after which 
it immediately settles. 
fixed, should be watched, lest it should 
find its way into the anus, when used for 
the hemorrhoids, . or penetrate into the 
esophagus, if employed to draw the guins ; 
otherwise it might fix upon the stomach, or 
intestines. In such a case, the best and 
quickest’ remedy is to swallow some salt ; 


which is the method practised to make it 


loose its hold, when it. sucks longer than 
is intended. ‘Vegetable or volatile alkali, 
pepper, or acids, also make it leave the 
part on which it was applied. Cows and 
horses have been known to receive leeches, 
whea drinking, into the threat; and the 


The leech, when. 
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usual remedy is to force down some salt, 
which makes them fall off. If it is 
intended that the leech shall draw a 
larger quantity of blood, the end of the 
tail is cut off; and it then sucks con- 
tinually, to make up the loss it sustains, 
The discharge oecasioned by the puncture 
of a leech after the animal falls off, is usually 
of more service than the process. itself. 
When too abundant, it is easily stopped with | 
brandy, vinegar, or other styptics, or with 
a compress of dry linen rags, bound strongly 
on the bleeding orifice. They are said to 
be very restless before a change of weather, 
if confined in glasses, and to fix themselves 
above the water‘on the approach of a fine 
day. 

As these little animals are dovantled on 
for the removal of very dangerous diseases, 
and as they often seem capriciously deter- 
mined to resist the endeavours made to 
cause them to adhere, the following direc- 
tions are added, by which their assistance 
may, with more certainty, be obtained. “ 

The introducing a hand, to which any 
i!l-flavoured Inedicine eaten into the 
water in which they are kept, will be often 
sufficient to deprive them of life; the 
application of a small quantity of any sa- 
line matter to their skin, immediately oc- 
casions the expulsion of the contents of 
their stomach; and what is most to our 
purpose, the least flavour of any medica- 
ment that has been applied remaining on 
the skin, or even the accumulation of the 
matter of perspiration, will prevent. them 
from fastening. The skin should therefore, 
previous to their application, be very care- 
fully cleansed from any foulness, and mois- 
tened with a little milk. The method of 
applying them is by retaining them to the 
skin by a small wine-glass, or the botteam’ 
of a large pi!l-box, when they will in gene- 
ral, in a little time, fasten themselves to 
the skin. On their removal, the rejection 
of the blood they have drawn may be ob- 
tained by the application of salt externally : 
but it is to be semarked, that a few grains 
of salt are sufficient for this purpose ; and 
that covering them with it, as is sometimes 
done, generally destroys them. 

LEEK. See Allium porrum. 

Le'ena. (From Aeyvoy, a fringed edge.) 
The extremities of the pudenda muliebria. 

LEGU’MEN. (From lego, to gather: 
so called because they are usually gathered 
by. the hand.) A legume. A_ peculiar 
solitary fruit of the pea kind, formed of two 
oblong valves, without any longitudinal 
partition, and bearing the seeds along one 
of its margins only. 

From the figure, the legumen is called, 

1. Teres, round; asin Phaseolus radialus.. 

2. Lineare ; as in Phaseolus vezillatus. 

3. Compressum; as in- Pisum sativum. 

4, Capitatum; asin, Phaseolus. mungo.- 


5. dAciniforme ; ae Phaseolus lunatus. 
y 
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6. Ovaium; as in Lotus hirsutus, and 
gr@cus, 
7. Inflatum, a cavity filled with air ; as in 
Astragalus vesicarius, and exscapus. 
8. Cochleatum, spiral; as in Medicago 
polymorpha, and marina. 
9. Lunatum; as in Medicago falcata. 
10. Obcordatum; as in Polygala. 
‘11. Contortum; as in Medicago sativa. 
12. Quadrangulatum ; as*in Dolychos te- 
tragonolobus. 
13. Canalicutatum, the upper suture deep- 
ly hollowed ; as in Lathyrus sativus. 
14. Isthmis interceptum, as in Coronilla. 
15. Echinatum; as in Glycyrrhiza echi- 
nata. jf 
16. Rhombeum ; as in Cicer arietinum. 
From its insertion. 
1. Pendulum; asin Phaseolus vulgaris. 
2. Pedicellatum; as in Viscia sepium. 
From its substance. 
1. Membranaceum > as in Phaseolus vul- 
gqris. ; 
2. Carnosum ; as in Cynometra cauliflora. 
3. Coriaceum, dry and fleshy ; asin Cera- 
tonia siliqua, and Lupinus. 
From the number of seeds. 
1. Monospermum ; as in Medicago lupu- 
lina. 
2. Dispermum ; as in Glycine tomentosa. 
3. Trispermum; as in Trifolium reflecum. 
4. Tetraspermum ; asin Trifolium repens. 
5. Polyspermum; as in Trifolium lupi- 
naster. ; 


LEGUMINOUS. Appertaining to a 
legume. 

Lercuen. See Lichen. 

Leiente’ ria. See Lienteria. 

LEIPOPSY’'CHIA, (From Aemw, to 
leave, and ywuxy, life.) A swoon. See 
Syncope. 

Lerrory Ria. (From Aemw, to leave, 


and mvp, heat.) An ardent feyer, in which 
the internal parts are much heated, while 
the external parts are cold. 
LEIPOTHYMIA. (From Aetw, to 
leave, and Svyos, the mind.) See Lipo- 
thymia. 1 
Lee. (From Aa, much, and pve, to 
wink.) A constant winking of the eyes. 
LEMERY, Nicuotas, was born at 
Rouen in 1645, and brought up to the 
business of pharmacy. He went to Paris 
at the age of 21 to improve himself, parti- 
cularly in chemistry; and then travelled 
for some years: after which, in 1672, he 
began to give chemical lectures at Paris, 
and became very popular. Three years af- 
ter he published his ‘“‘ Cours de Chymie,”’ 
which passed rapidly through numerous edi- 
tions ; and so great was his reputation, that 
he acquired a fortune by the sale of his 
preparations, some of which he kept secret. 
In 1681, he was interdicted from lecturing 
on account of his religious principles, and 
took shelter in this country; but shortly 
after obtained the degree of doctor: of phy- 
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sic at Caen, and got considerable practice 
in the French metropolis; the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, however, forbidding 
this employment also, he was reduced to 
such difficulties, that he at length adopted 
the Catholic religion. He then flourished 
again, and in 1697 published his “ Phar- 
macopée Universelle,”’ followed the year 
after by his ‘‘ Dictionnaire Universel des 
Drogues simples,” whieh, though with 
many imperfections, proved of considerable 
utility. On the re-establishment of the 
Academy of Sciences, he was made asso- 
ciate chemist, and read before that body his 
papers on antimony, which were printed in 
1707. He died in 1715. ° 

LEMERY, Louts, son of the preceding, 
was born at Paris in 1677, and intended for 
the law, but adopted such a partiality for 
his father’s pursuits, that he was allowed to 
indulge it, and graduated in his native city 
in 1796. Two years after he was admitted 
into the Academy of Sciences, and in 1708 
began to lecture on chemistry, in the royal 
garden : he was appointed physician to the 
Hotel Dieu in 1710; and twelve years after 
purchased the office of King’s physician, 
which soon led to the appointment of con- 
sulting physician to the Queen of Spain. 
In 1731 he was appointed professor of 
chemistry in the royal garden; and subse- 
quently communicated seyeral papers to the 
Academy of Sciences, which appeared in 
their Memoirs. He published also “ Traité 
des Aliments,” which was frequently re- 
printed; ‘* A Dissertation on the Nourish- 
ment of Bones, refuting the Idea of its being 
effected by the Marrow;” and “ Three 
Letters on the Generation of Worms.”’ He 
died in 1743. 


Lemituocuo’rton. See Corallina corsi- 
cana. 
Lr’mma. (From Aer, to decorticate. ) 


1. The bark of @ tree, Dae 
2, The skin, 


Le’mnius. (From Lemnos, whence it is 
brought.) See Bole. 

LEMON. See Citrus. 

Lemon scurvy-grass. See Cochlearia offi- 
cinalis. ; 

LENIE’NTIA. (From lenio, to as- 


suage.) Medicines which abate irritation. 

LENITIVE. (From lenis, gentle.) 
Medicines which gently palliate diseases. 
A gentle purgative. 

Lenitive eclectuary. A preparation com- 
posed chiefly of senna and some aromatics, 
with the pulp of tamarinds. See Confectio 
Senne. : 

LENS. (A lentore; from its glutinous 
quality.) 1. The lentil. See Ervum lens. 

2. See Crystalline lens. 

LENTICULA. (Dim. of lens, a lentil.) 

1. A smaller sort of lentil. 

2. A freckle, or small pustule, resembling 
the seeds of lentil. , : 


LENTICULAR. (Lenticularis ; from 
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tenticulaire, doubly convex.) A surgical 
instrument employed for removing the 
jagged particles of bone from the edge of 
the perforation made in the cranium with 
the trephine. 

LENTICULA’RIA. (From lenticula.) 
A species of lentil. 

LENTI/GO. (From lens, a lentil: so 
named from its likeness to lentil-seeds.) A 
freckle on the skin. : 

LENTIL. An annual vegetable of the 
pulse kind, mich used for improving the 
flavour of soups. See Ervum lens. 

LENTI’SCUS. (From lentesco, to be- 
come clammy: so called from the gummi- 
ness of its juice.) The mastich-tree, 

LE’NTOR. (From lentus, clammy.) 
A viscidity or siziness of any fluid. 

“LEONI'NUS. (From ieo, the lion.) 
An epithet of that sort of leprosy ealled leon- 
tiasis. 

LEONTIYASIS. (From Aewy, a lion: 


so called because it is said lions are subject 


to it.) A species of leprosy resembling the 
elephantiasis. 
LEO'NTODON. (From Aewy, the 


lion, and odous, a tooth: so called from its 
supposed resemblance.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia @equa- 
lis. The dandelion. 

Leonropon Taraxacum. Dens leonis. 
The dandelion or pissabed. Leontodon — 
caule squamis inferne reflexis, foliis runci- 
natis, denticulatis, levibus, of Linnzeus. ‘The 
young leaves of this plant in a blanched 
state have the taste of endive, and make 
an excellent addition to those plants eaten 
early in the spring as salads; and Murray 
informs us, that at Goéttingen, the roots 
are roasted and substituted for coffee by the 
poorer inhabitants, who find that an in- 
fusion prepared in this way can hardly be 
distinguished from that of the coffee-berry, 
The expressed juice of dandelion is bitter 
and somewhat acrid; but that of the root 
is bitterer, and possesses more medicinal 
power than any other part of the plant.. 
It has been long in repute as a detergent 
and aperient, and its diuretic effects may 
be inferred from the vulgar name it bears 
in most of the European languages, quasi 
lecti minga et. urinaria herba dicitur; and 
there are various proofs of its efficacy in 
jaundice, dropsy, consumption, and some 
cutaneous disorders. The leaves, roots, 
flowers, stalks, and juice of dandelion, have 
all been separately employed for medical 
purposes, and seem to differ rather in de- 
gree of strength than in any essential pro- 
perty ; therefore the expressed juice, or a 
strong decoction of the roots have most 
‘commonly been prescribed, from one ounce 
to four, two or three times a day. The 
plant should be always used fresh ; even ex- 
‘tracts prepared from it appear to lose much 
of their power by keeping, © 
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LEONTOPO’DIUM. (From Aco, a 
lion, and mous, a foot: so named from its 
supposed resemblance.) The herb lion’s 
foot, or Filago leontopodium. 

LEONU’RUS. (From Aewy, a lion, 
and ovpa, a tail: sonamed from its likeness. ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia; Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. Lion’s tail. 

2. The name, in some pharmacopeeias, 
for the lion’s tail. See Leonurus cardiaca. 

Lronurus carpraca. The mother-wort. 
Agripalma  gallis; | Marrubium ; Cardiaca 
crispa; Leonurus—foliis caulinis lanceolatis, 
trilobis of Linngus. The leaves of this 
plant have a disagreeable smell and a bitter 
taste, and are said to be serviceable in dis- 
orders of the stomachs of children, to promote 
the uterine discharge, and to allay pal- 
pitation of the heart. 

Leopard's bane. See Arnica montana. — 

LEPI'DIUM. (From Aemis, a scale: 
so named from its supposed usefulness in 
cleansing the skin from scales and impuri- 
ties.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Tetradynamia ; 
Order, Siliculosa. 

Lepipium IBERIS. Jberis; Cardaman- 
tica. Sciatica cresses. ‘This plant possesses 
a warm, penetrating, pungent taste, like 
unto other cresses, and is recommended 
as an antiscorbutic, antiseptic, and stoma- 
chic. 

Leripium sativum. Nasturtium hortense. 
Dittander. This plant possesses warm, 
nervine, and stimulating qualities, and is 
given as an antiscorbutic, antiseptic, and 
stomachic, especially by the lower orders. 

Leriposarco/ma. (From Aemts, a scale, 
and capt, flesh.) A scaly tumour. 

LEPIDOSES. (From Aemis-dos, syuam- 
ma,ascale.) The name of a genus of dis- 
eases. Class, Eccritica; Order, Acrotica ; 
in Good’s Nosology. Scale-skin, It con- 
tains four species, Lepidosis pityriasis, le- 
priasis, psoriasis, icthyasis. 

_ LE’PISMA. (From Aeméw, to decor- 
ticate.) Decortication. A peeling off of 
the skin. 

LEPORINUS. (From Jepus, a hare.) 
Leporine, or hare-like. Applied to some 
malformations, diseases, and parts, from their 
resemblance to labium leporinum, &c. 

LE’/PRA. (From Aempos, scaber, vel 
asper ex squammatis decedentibus; named 
from its appearance.) The leprosy. A dis« 
ease in the class Cachexie, and order m= 
petigines of Cullen. Dr. Willan deseribes 
this disease as characterised by scaly patches, 


_of different sizes, but having always nearly 


a circular form. In this country, three va- 
rieties of the disease are observed, which he 
has described under the names of Lepra vul= 
garis, Lepra alphos, Lepra eigricans. 

1. The Lepra vulgaris exhibits first small 
distinct elevations of the cuticle, which ‘are 
reddish and shining, but never contain any 
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fluid; these patches. continue to enlarge 
gradually, till they nearly equal the dimen- 
sions of a crown-piece. They have always 
an orbicular, or oval form; are covered 
with dry scales, and surrounded by a red 
border. The scales accumulate on them, 
so as to form a thick prominent crust, which 
is quickly re-produced, whether it fall off 
spontaneously, or may have been forcibly 
detached. This species of lepra sometimes 
appears first at the elbow, or on the fore- 
arm; but more generally about the knee. 
In the latter case, the primary patch forms 
immediately below the patella; within a few 
weeks, several other scaly circles appear 
along the fore part of the leg and thigh, 
increasing by degrees, till they come nearly 
into contact. The disease is then often 
stationary for a considerable length of time. 
If it advance further, the progress is to- 
wards the hip and loins; afterwards to the 
sides, back, shoulders, and about the same 
time, to the arms and hands. In _ the 
greater number of cases, the hairy sealp is 
the part last affected; although the circles 
formed on it remain for some time distinct, 
yet they finally unite, and cover the whole 
surface on which the hair grows with a white 
scaly incrustation. This appearance is at. 
tended, more especially in hot weather, with 
a troublesome itching, and with a watery 
discharge for several hours, when any por-- 
tion of the crust is detached, which takes 
place from very slight impressions. The 
pubes in adults is sometimes affected in the 
same manner as the head: and if the sub- 
ject be a female, there is usually an internal 
‘pruritus pudendi. Insome cases of the dis- 
order, the nails, both of the fingers and toes, 
are thickened, and deeply indented longitu- 
dinally. When the lepra extends univer- 
sally, it becomes highly disgusting in its 
appearance, and inconvenient from the stiff- 
mess and torpor occasioned by it in the 
limbs. The disease, however, even in this 
advanced stage, is seldom disposed to termi- 
nate spontaneously. It continues nearly in 
the same state for several years, or sometimes 
during the whole life of the person affected, 
not being apparently connected with any 
disorder of the constitution. 

2. Lepra alphos. The scaly patches in 
the alphos are smaller than those of the lepra 
vulgaris, and also differ from them in having 
their central parts depressed or indented. 
_This disorder usually begins about the elbow, 
with. distinct, eminent asperities, of a dull 
red colour, and not much longer than 
papille.. These, ina short time, dilate to 
nearly the size of a silver penny. Two or 
three days afterwards, the central part of 
them suffers a depression, within which small 
white. powdery scales may be observed. 
The surrounding border, however, still con- 
tinues to be raised, but retains the same size 
and the same red colour as at- first. The 
whole of the fore-arm, and sometimes the 
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back of the hand, is spotted with similar 
patches: they seldom become confluent, ex- 
cepting round the elbow, which, in that case, 
is covered with an uniform crust. This 
affection appears in the same manner upon 
the joint of the knee, but. without spreading 
far along the thigh or leg. Dr. Willan has 
seldom seen it on the eran of the body, 
and never on the face. It isa disease of 
long duration, and not less difficult to cure 
than the foregoing species of lepra: even 
when the scaly patches have been removed 
by persevering in the use of suitable ap- 
plications, the cuticle still remains red, 
tencer, and brittle, very slowly recovering 
its usual texture. The alphos, as above 
described, frequently occurs in this country. 

3. The Lepra nigricans differs little from 
the lepra vulgaris, as to its form and distri- 
bution. The most striking difference is in 
the colour of the patches,’ which are dark 
and livid. They appear first on the legs 
and fore-arms, extending afterward to the 
thighs, loins, neck, and hands. Their. cen- 
tral part is not depressed, as in the alphos. 
They are somewhat smaller in size than the 
patches of the lepra vulgaris, and not only 
is the border livid or purplish, but the livid 
colour of the base likewise appears through 
the scaly incrustation, which is seldom very 
thick. It is further to be observed, that the 
scales are more easily detached than in the 
other forms of lepra, and that the sur- 
face remains longer excoriated, discharging 
lymph, often with an intermixture of blood, 
till a new incrustation forms, which is usually 
hard, brittle, and irregular. The Jepra ni- 
gricans affects persons whose occupation is 
attended with much fatigue, and exposes 
them to cold or damp, and to a precarious 
or improper mode of diet, as soldiers, 
brewers, labourers, butchers, stage coach- 
men, scullermen, &c ; some women are 
also liable to it, who are habituated to poor 
living and constant hard labour. 

Lupra Gracorum. ‘The lepra vulgaris, 
alphos, and nigricans, have all been so de- 
nominated. See Lepra. 

LEPRIASIS. (From Aempos, scaber.) 
The specific name of a species of leprosis in 
Good’s Nosology, which embraces the several 
kinds of leprosy. 

LEPROSY. See Lepra. 

Lepru’ntica. (From Aeros, thin.) 
tenuating medicines. 

Lzpry’smus. (From Aeros, slender.) 
Attenuation, or the making a substance less 
solid, 

LEPUS. The name of a genus of 
animals of the order Griles, in the class 
Mammalia. The hare. 

Lrrvs cunicutus. The systematic name 
o* the rabbit, the flesh of which, when young 
and tender, is easy of digestion. 

Lervus TIMInUs. The systematic name 
of the common hare; the flesh of which is 
considered as a delicacy,and easy of digestion. 
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Le’ros. (From Anpew, to trifle.) A 
slight delirium. 

LETHARGY. (Lethargus ; from An6n, 
forgetfulness: so called because with it the 
person is forgetful.) A heavy and constant 
sleep, with scarcely any intervals of waking ; 
when awakened, the person answers, but 
ignorant or forgetful of what he said, im- 
mediately sinks into the same state of sleep. 
It is considered as an imperfect apoplexy, 
and is mostly symptomatic. 

Letue'a. The name of the poppy. 

LETTUCE. See Lactuca. 

LEUCACA’NTHA. (From Aevxos, 
white, and axav@a, a thorn: so named from 
its white blossom.) The cotton-thistle. 

LEUCA’NTHEMUM. (From Aevios, 
white, and av@euos, a flower: so called from 
its white floret.) See Chrysanthemum leu- 
canthemum. 

LEUCASMUS. (Aevracuos, whiteness : 
so named from its appearance.) Tine speci- 
fic name, Epichrosis leucasmus, veal skin, in 
Good’s Nosology for the Vitiligo of Willan. 

LEUCE., (Aecvxos, white.) <A species of 
leprosy. See Alphus. 

LEUCELE’CTRUM. 
white, and 7Aextpoy, amber.) 
amber. 

LEUCINE. (From Aeuvios, white ; from 
its appearance.) The name given by Bra. 
connot to a white pulverulent matter ob- 
tained by digesting equal parts of beef fibre 
and sulphuric acid together, and after sepa- 
rating the fat, diluting the acid mixture, and 
saturating with chalk, filtering and evaporat~ 
ing. A substance tasting like ozmazome 
is thus procured, which is to be boiled in 
different portions of alkohol. The alkoholic 
solutions, on cooling, deposit the white pul- 
verulent matter, or leucine. 

Leucora/cHanum. (From Aevxos, white, 
and Aaxavovy, a herb; so named from its 
colour.) The Valeriana sylvestris. 

LEUCO’MA. (From Aevxos, white.) 
Leucoma and albugo are often used syno- 
nymously, to denote. a white opacity of the 
cornea of the eye. Both of them, accord- 
ing to Scarpa, are essentially different from 
the nebula, for they are not the conse- 
quence of chronic ophthalmy, attended with 
varicose veins, and an effusion of a milky 
serum into the texture of the delicate -con- 

‘tinuation of the conjunctiva over the cornea, 
but are the result of violent acute ophthalmy. 
In this state, a dense coagulating lymph is 
extravasated from the arteries; sometimes 
superficially, at other times deeply into the 
substance of the cornea. On other occa- 
sions, the disease consists of a firm callous 
cicatrix on this membrane, the effect of an 
ulcer, or wound, with loss of substance. 
The term albugo, strictly belongs to the first 
form of the disease; leucoma to the last, 
more particularly when the opacity occupies 
the whole, or the chief part, of the cornea. 


LEUCONYMPHZ’A. (From Aevnos, 


(From Aecvukos, 


White 
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white, and vuupae, the water-lily.) See 
Nymphea alba. Lait 

LEUCOPHA’GIUM. (From Aevos, 
white, and payw, to eat.) A medicated 
white food. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA‘SIA. (From Ac- 
kos, white, and g@Aeyuwa, phlegm.) Leuco-. 
phlegmatic. A tendency in the system 
to a dropsical state known by a pale colour 
of the skin, a flabby condition of the solids, 
and a redundancy of serum in the blood. 

LEUCO’'PIPER. (From Aevros, white, 
and memept, pepper.) White pepper. See 
Piper nigrum. 

LEUCORRHM/’ A. (From Aeukos, 
white, and pew, to flow.) Fluor albus. 
The whites. A secretion of whitish or 
milky mucus from the vagina of women, 
arising from debility, and not from the 
venereal virus. ‘This disease is marked by, 
the discharge of a thin white or yellow 
matter from the uterus and vagina, attended 
likewise with some degree of foetor, smart- 
ing in making water, pains in the back and 
loins, anorexia and atrophy. In some cases, 
the discharge is of so acrid a nature, as to 
produce effects on those who are connected 
with the woman, somewhat similar to vene- 
real matter, giving rise to excoriations about 
the glans penis and preputium, and occa- 
sioning a weeping from the urethra, 

To distinguish leucorrhcea from gonor- 
rhoea, it will be very necessary to attend to 
the symptoms. In the latter the running 
is constant, but ina small quantity; there 
is much ardor urine, itching, of the pu- 
denda, swelling of the labia, increased in-— 
clination to venery, and very frequently 
an enlargement of the glands in the groin ; 
whereas in the former the discharge is irre- 
gular, and in considerable quantities, and is 
neither preceded by, nor accompanied with, 
any inflammatory affection of the pudenda. 

Immoderate coition, injury done to the 
parts by difficult and tedious labours, fre- 
quent miscarriages, immoderate flowings of 
the menses, profuse evacuations, poor diet, 
an abuse of tea, and other causes, giving rise 
to general debility, or to a laxity of the parts 
more immediately concerned, are those which 
usually produce the whites, vulgarly’ so 
called, from the discharge being commonly 
of a milky white colour. 

Fluor albus in some cases, indicates that 
there is a disposition to disease in the uterus, 
or parts connected with it, especially where 
the quantity of the discharge is very copious, 
and its quality highly acrimonious. By 
some the disease has been considered as never 


arising from debility of the system, but as 


being always a primary affection of the 
uterus. Delicate women, with lax fibres, 
who remove from a cold climate to a warm 
one, are very apt to be attacked with it, 
without the parts having previously sustained 


any kind of injury. 


The disease shows itself by an irregular 
ee 
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discharge from the uterus and vagina of 
a fluid which, in different women, varies 
much in colour, being either of a white, 
green, yellow, or brown hue. In the be- 
ginning it is, however, most usually white 
and pellucid, and in the progress of the 
complaint acquires the various discolour- 
ations, and different degrees of acrimony, 
from whence proceeds a slight degree of 
smarting in making water. Besides the dis- 
charge, the patient is frequently afflicted 
with severe and constant pains in the back 
and loins, loss of strength, failure of appe- 
tite, dejection of spirits, paleness of the 
countenance, chilliness, and languor. Where 
the disease has been of long continuance, 
and very severe, a slow fever, attended with 
difficult respiration, palpitations, faintings, 
and swellings of the lower Bee a often 
ensues. 

A perfect removal of the disanisr will at 
all times be a difficult matter to procure ; 
but it will be much more so in cases of long 
standing, and where the discharge is accom- 
panied with a high degree of acrimony. In 
thes2 cases, many disorders, such as prolap- 
sus uteii, ulcerations of the organ, atrophy 
and dropsy, are apt to take place, which in 
the end prove fatal. 

Where the disease terminates in death, the 
internal surface of the uterus appears, on 
dissection, to be pale, flabby, and relaxed ; 


and where organic affections have arisen, 


much the same appearances are to be met 
with as have been noticed under the head of 
menotrhagia. 

LEUCO/RRHOIS. (From Aevxos, 
white, and pew, to flow.) A discharge of 
mucus from the urethra or vagina. 

LEVA’TOR. (From levo, to lift up.) 
A muscle the office of which is to lift up the 
part to which it is attached. 

Levator, ANGULI oRIS. déducens labio- 
rum, of Spigelius; levator tabiorum com- 
munis, of Douglas; Caninus, of Winslow ; 
and Sus mazillo labial, of Dumas. A mus- 
cle situated above the mouth, which draws 
the corner of the mouth upwards, and makes 
that part of the cheek opposite to the chin 
prominent, as in smiling. It arises thin 
and fleshy from the hollow of the superior 
maxillary bone, between the root of the 
socket of the first grinder and the foramen 
infra orbitarium, and is inserted into the 
angle of the mouth and under lip, where it 
joins with its antagonist. 

Levator ani. Levator magnus, seu in- 
ternus, of Douglas; Pudo coccigi annulaire, 
of Dumas. A muscle of the rectum. It 
arises from the os pubis, within the pelvis, 
as far up as the upper edge of the foramen 
thyroideum, and joining of the os pubis with 
the o3 ischium, from the thin tendinous 
membrane that covers the obturator internus 
and coccygzus muscles, and from the spinous 
process of the ischium. From these origins 
all round the inside of the pelvis, its fibres 
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run down like rays from the circumference 


to a center, to be inserted into the sphineter 
ani, acceleratores urinz, and anterior part 
of the two last bones of the os coceygis, sur- 
rounding the extremity of the rectum, neck 
of the bladder, prostate gland, and part of 
the vesiculz seminales. Its fibres, joining 
with those of its fellow, form a funnel- 
shaped hole, that draws the rectum upwards 
after the evacuation of the feeces, and assists 
in shutting it. The levatores ani also sus- 
tain the contents of the pelvis, and assist in 
ejecting the semen, urine, and contents of 
the rectum, and perhaps, by pressing upon 
the veins, contribute greatly to the erection 
of the penis. 

LEVATOR LABII INFERIORIs. A muscle 
of the mouth situated below the lips. J.eva- 
tor menti, of Albinus. Incisivus inferior, of 
Winslow. levator labii inferioris proprius, 
of Douglas. It arises from the lower jaw, 
at the roots of the alveoli of two incisor 
teeth and the cuspidatus, and is inserted into 
the under lip and skin of the chin. 

LEVATOR LABIL SUPERIORIS ALAQUE NASI. 
Elevator labii superioris proprius, of Douglas ; 
Incisivus lateralis et pyramidalis, of Win- 
slow. A muscle of the mouth and _ lips, 
that raises the upper lip towards the orbit, 
and a little outwards; it serves also to draw 
the skin of the nose upwards and outwards, 
by which the nostril is dilated. _ It arises by 
two distinct origins; the first, broad and 
fleshy, from the external part of the orbitar 
process of the superior maxillary bone, im- 
mediately above the foramen infra orbita- 
rium; the second, from the nasal process of 
the superior maxillary bone, where it joins 
the os frontis. The first portion is inserted 
into the upper lip and orbicularis muscle, 
the second into the upper lip and outer part 
of the ala nasi. 

LEVATOR LABI£ SUPERIGRIS PROPRIUS.. 
AMusculus incisivus. A muscle of the upper 
lip. It arises under the edge of the orbit, 
and is inserted into the middle of the lip. 

Lrvator ocumt. See Rectus superior 
oculi. 

Levator Patati. A muscle situated be- 
tween the lower jaw and the os hyoides 
laterally. Levator palati mollis, of Albinus ; 
Petlrosalpingo-siaphilinus, vel salpingod-staphi- 
linus internus, of Winslow ; Salpingo-staphi- 
linus, of Valsalva; Plerigo-siaphitinus exler= 
nus vulgo, of Douglas 3 Spheno-staphilinus, 
of Cowper. It arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the extremity of the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone, where it is perforated by 
the Eustachian tube, and also from the mem- 
branous part of the same tube, and is in- 
serted into the whole length of the velum 
pendulum palati, as far as the root of the 
uvula, and unites with its fellow. Its use 
is to draw the velum pendulum palati up- 
wards and backwards, so as to shut the 
passage from the fauces into the mouth and 
nose. 
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LEvaTOR PALATI. MOLLIS. 
palati. A gE 

LEVATOR PALPEBRA: SUPERIORIS. .dperiens 
palpebrarum rectus ; Apertor oculi. A pro- 
per muscle of the upper eyelid, that opens 
the eyes, by drawing the eyelid upwards. It 
arises from the upper part of the foramen 
opticum of the sphenoid bone, above the 
rectus superior oculi, near the trochlearis, 
and is inserted by a broad thin tendon into 
the cartilage that supports the upper eye- 
lid. 

LrvaTor PARVUS. 
rinel. 

Levator scarutm™. A muscle situated 
on the posterior part of the neck, that pulls 
the scapula upwards and a little forwards. 
This name, which was first given to it by 
Riolanus, has been adopted by Albinus. 
Douglas calls it elevator seu musculus pa- 
lientie; and Winslow, angularis, vulgo 
levator proprius. It is a long muscle, nearly 
two inches in breadth, and is situated ob- 
liquely under the anterior edge of the trape- 
zius. It arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the transverse processes of the four and 
sometimes five superior vertebrz colli, by so 
many distinct slips, which soon unite to form 
a muscle that runs obliquely downwards and 
outwards, and is inserted by a flat tendon 
into the upper angle of the scapula. Its use 
is to raise the scapula upwards and a little 
forwards. 

LEVIGATION. (Levigatio; from levigo, 
to make smooth.) The reduction of a hard 
substance, by triture, to an impalpable 

owder. 

LEVI/STICUM. (From levo, to as- 
suage: so called from the relief it gives in 
painful flatulencies.) See Ligusticum levis- 
ticum. 

LEVRET, Anprew, a French surgeon 
and accoucheur, was admitted into the 
Royal Academy of Surgery at Parisin 1742. 
He obtained considerable reputation by the 
improvements, which he made in some of the 
instruments used in difficult cases, and by 
the great number of pupils whom he in- 
structed. He was employed and honouréd 
with official appointments by all the female 
branches of the Royal family. He pub- 
jished several works, which went through 
various editions and translations, mostly on 
obstetrical subjects ; but there is one on the 
Radical Cure of Polypi in different parts of 
the body. 

LEXIPHA’RMACA. (From AnJ@, to 
terminate, and gapyaxoy, poison.) Medi- 
cines which resist or destroy the power of 
poison, 


LEXIPY’RETA. (From Anyo, to make 


See -Levator 


See Transverus pe- 


cease, and muperos, a fever.) Febrifuge 
medicines. 
Liza’pium. {From Ar6agw, to make 


moist: so called because it grows in watery 
places.) Thelessercentaury. See Chironia 
centaurium. 


LIC 69; 
LIBANO'TIS. (From A:6avos, frankin- 

cense: so called from its resemblance in 

smell to frankincense.) Rosemary. _ 
LI’BANUS. (From Libanon, a moun- 


tain in Syria, where it grows.) 1. The 
Pinus cedrus, or cedar of Lebanon. 

2. The frankincense tree, or Pinus 
abies. 

LIBER. Bark. Immediately under 


the cuticle of plants and trees is a succulent 
cellular substance, for the most part of a 
green colour, at least of the leaves and 
branches, called by Du Hamel enveloppe 
cellulaire, and by Mirbel tissue herbacé. Un- 
der this is the bark, consisting of but one 
layer in plants or branches only one year 
old. In the older branches and trunks of 
trees, it consists of as many layers as they 
are years old, the innermost being called the 
liber, and it is this layer only that the essen- 
tial vital functions are carried on for the time 
being, after which it. is pushed outwards 
with the cellular integument, and becomes, 
like that, a lifeless crust. — Smith. 

Lrsos. (From Aei6, to distil.) A rheum 
or defluxion from the eyes, or nose. 

LIBU’RNUM. (From Liburnia, the 
country where it flourished.) The mealy- 
tree. See Viburnum lantana. 

LICETO, Fortunio, was son of a 
Genoese physician, and born in 1577. After 
prosecuting with diligence the requisite 
studies, he settled at. Pisa at the age of 
twenty-two, and soon obtained the professor- 
ship of philosophy there; and in 1609 he 
received a similar appointment at Padua. 
Thence, after twenty-seven years, he removed 
to Bologna, being disappointed of the 
medical chair; but on a vacancy oceurring 
in 1645, he was induced, by the pressing 
invitations made to him, to accept the office, 
in which he continued till his death in 1657. 
He was a very copious writer, having pub- 
lished above fifty treatises on different sub- 
jects, and displayed much erudition ; but no 
great acuteness or originality. His treatise 
«‘ De Monstrorum Causis, Natura, et Diffe- 
rentiis,’’ is best known, and shows him to 
have been very credulous; which appears 
farther from his belief, that the ancients had. 
a method of making lamps, which should 
burn for ever without a fresh supply of fuel, 
and that such had been found in sepul- 
chres. ; 

LI'CHANUS. (From Aetxw, to lick: so 
called because it is commonly used in lick- 
ing up any thing.) The fore-finger. 

LICHEN. (Aetxny, or Acxny, a tetter, 
or ring-worm.) ‘etter, or ring-worm. 

1. The name of a disease, defined, by 
Dr. Willan, an extensive eruption of papule 
affecting adults, connected with internal 
disorder, usually terminating in scurf, re- 
current, not contagious. ‘The varietics of 
lichen he considers under the denominations 
of Lichen simpler, Lichen agrius, Lichen 
pilaris, Lichen lividus, a Lichen tropicus. 
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“The Lishen simpler usnally comirences 
with headache, flushing of the face, loss of 
appetite, . general languor, and increased 
quickness of the pulse. Distinct red pa- 
pulz arise first about the cheeks and chin, 
or on the arms; and, in the course of three 
or four days, the same appearance takes place 
on the neck, body, and lower extremities, 
accompanied with an unpleasant sensation of 
tingling, -which is somewhat aggravated 
during the night. In about a week, the 
colour of the eruption fades, and the cuticle 
“begins to separate; the whole surface is at 
’ ‘length covered with scurfy exfoliations, which 
‘are particularly large, and continue longest 
in the flexures of the joints. The duration 
of the complaint is seldom in any two cases 
alike ; ten, fourteen, seventeen, or sometimes 

wenty days intervene betwixt the eruption 
and the renovation of the cuticle. The 
febrile state, or rather the state of irritation 
at the beginning of this disorder, is seldom 
considerable enough to confine the patient to 
the house. After remaining five or six days, 
it is generally relieved on the appearance of 
the eruption. This, as well as some other 
species of the lichen, occurs about the be- 
ginning of summer, or in autumn, more 
especially affecting persons of a weak and 
irritable habit ; hence women are more liable 
to it than men. Lichen simplex is also a 
frequent sequel of acute diseases, particularly 
fever and catarrhal inflammation, of which 
it seems to produce a crisis. In these cases 
the eruption has been termed, by medical 
writers, scabies critica. Many instances of 
it are collected under that title by Sauv- 
ages, Nosol. Method. Class x. Order 5. 
Impetigines. 

The Lichen agrius is preceded by nausea, 
‘pain in the stomach, headache, loss of 
strength, and deep-seated pains in the 
limbs, with fits of coldness and shivering ; 
which symptoms continue several days, and 
are sometimes relieved by the papulous 
eruption. The papule are distributed’ in 
clusters, or often in large patches, chiefly on 
the arms, the upper part of the breast, the 
neck, face, back, and sides of the abdomen ; 
they are of a vivid red colour, and have a 
redness, or some degree of inflammation, 
diffused round them to a considerable extent, 
and attended with itching, heat, and a pain- 
ful tingling. Dr. Willan bas observed, in 
one or two cases where it was produced from 
imprudent exposure to cold, that an acute 
disease ensued, with great quickness of the 
pulse, heat, thirst, pains of the bowels, fre- 
quent vomiting, headache, and delirium. 
Afier these symptoms ‘had continued ten 


days, or somewhat: longer, the patient 
recovered, though the eruption did not re- 
turn. ‘The diffuse redness connecting the 


papule, and the tendency to become Hort ar, 
distinguish the lichen agrius from the lichen 
simplex, and the other vaieiies of this com- 
plaint, in which the sti 0 does not 
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extend beyond the basis of the papule, © and 


terminates in scurf, or scales. 

Lichen pilaris. This is merely a shia 
cation of the first species of lichen, and, like 
it, often «alternates with complaints of the 
head, or stomach, in irritable habits. The 
peculiarity of the eruption is, that the small 
tubercles or asperities appear only at the roots 
of the hairs of the skin, being probably oc- 
casioned by an enlargement of their bulbs, 
or an unusual fulness of the blood-vessels 
distributed to them, This affection is dis- 
tinguishable from the cutis anserina, by its 
permanency, by its red papule, and by the 
troublesome itching or tingling which attends 
it. Ifa part thus affected be violently rub- 
bed, some of the papule enlarge to the size 
of wheals, but the tumour soon subsides 
again. The eruption continues more or less 
vivid for about ten days, and terminates, as 
usual, in small exfoliations of the cuticle, 
one of which surrounds the base of each hair. 
This complaint, as likewise the lichen agrius, 
frequently occurs in persons accustomed to 
drink largely of spirituous liquors undi- 
luted. 

Lichen lividus. The papule character- 
ising this eruption are of a dark red, ‘or livid 
hue, and somewhat more permanent than in 
the foregoing species of lichen. ‘They ap- 
pear chiefly on the arms and legs, but some- 
times extend to other parts of the body. They 
are finally succeeded, though at very uncer- 
tain periods, by slight exfoliations of the 
cuticle, after which a fresh eruption is not 
preceded nor attended by any- febrile symp- 
toms. It principally affects persons of a 


‘weak constitution, who live on a poor dict, 


and are engaged in laborious occupations. 
Young persons, and often children living in 
confined situations, or using little exercise, 
are also subject to the lichen Jividus ; end in 
them, the papule are generally intermixed 
with petechia, or larger purple spots, re- 
sembling vibices. This circumstance points 
out the affinity of the lichen lividus with the 
purpura, or land-scurvy, and the connection 
is further proved by the exciting’ causes, 
which are the same in both complaints. ‘The 
same method of treatment is likewise suc- 
cessful in both cases.. They are presently 
cured by nourishing food, moderate exercise 
in the open air, along with the use of Peru- 
vian bark and vitriolic acid, or the tincture 
of muriated steel. 

Lichen tropicus. By this term is expressed 
the prickly heat, a papulous eruption, almost 
universally affecting Europeans settled in 
tropical climates. ‘The prickly heat appears 
without any preceding disorder of the con 
stitution. It consists of numerous papule, 
about the size of a small pin’s head, and ele- 
vated so as to produce a considerable rough- 
ness on the skin. ‘The papule are of a vivid 
red colour, and often exhibit an irregular 
form, two or three of them being in many 
places united together; but no redness or 
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inflammation extends to the skin in the in- 
terstices of the papule. . 

2. The name of a genus of plants (applied 
by the Romans to a plant which was sup- 
posed by them to cure the lichen or tetter), 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Cryptogamia ; 
Order, Alge. There are several species, 
some of which are used in medicine. 

Licuen aputuosus. Muscus camatilis. 
This plant is said to have a decided good 
effect in some complaints of the intestines, 
but is not used in the practice of this 
country. 

Licuen canrnus. The systematic name 
of the ash-coloured ground liver-wort. Li- 
chen cinereus terrestris; Muscus caninus. 
This cryptogamous plant has a weak, faint 
smell, and a sharpish taste. It was for a 
long time highly extolled as a medicine of 
singular virtue, in preventing and curing 
that dreadful disorder which is produced by 
the bite of rabid animals, but it is now 
deservedly forgotten. 

LicHEN CINEREUS 
Lichen caninus. 

LicHEN COCCIFERUS. 
datus. 

Licuen stanpicus. The medicinal 
qualities of this plant have lately been so 
well established at Vienna, that it is now 
admitted into the materia medica of the 
London pharmacopeia. It is extremely 
mucilaginous, and to the taste bitter, and 
somewhat astringent. Its bitterness, as 
well as the purgative quality which it 
manifests, in its recent state, are Ina great 
measure dissipated on drying, or may be 
extracted by a slight infusion in water; so 
that the inhabitants of Iceland convert it into 
a tolerably grateful and nutritive food. 
An ounce of this lichen, boiled a quarter of 
an hour in a pint of water, yielded seven 
ounces of a mucilage as thick as that pro- 
cured by the solution of one part of gum- 
arabic in three of water. . 

The medical virtues of this lichen were 
probably first learned from the Icelanders, 
who employ it in its fresh state as a laxa- 
tive; but when deprived of this quality, and 
properly prepared, we are told that it is an 
efficacious remedy in consumptions, coughs, 
dysenteries, and diarrhoeas. Scopoli ‘seems 
to have been the first: who, of late years, 
called the attention of physicians to this ree 
medy in consumptive disorders ; and further 
instances of its success are related by Herz, 
Cramer, ‘Tromsdorff, Ebeling, Paulisky, 
Stoll, and others, who bear testimony to its 
‘efficacy in most of the other complaints 
above mentioned. Dr. Herz says, that 
since he first used the lichen in dysentery, 
he found it so successful, that he never had 
occasion to employ any other remedy; it 
must be observed, however, that’ cathartics 
and emetics were always repeatedly admi- 
nistered before he had recourse to the 
lichen, to which he also occasionally added 
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opium. § Dr. Crichton informs us, that 
during seven months’ residence at Vienna, 
he had frequent opportunities of seeing the 
lichen islandicus tried in phthisis pulmonalis 
at the general hospitals, and confesses, 
‘that it by no means answered the expect- 
ation he had formed of it.” He adds, 
however, ‘from what I have seen, I am 
fully convinced in my own mind, that there 
are only two species of this disease where 
this sort of lichen promises acure. The 
two species I hint at are the phthisis he- 
moptoica, and the phthisis pituitosa, or 
mucosa. In several cases of these, I have 
seen the patients so far get the better of 
their complaints as to be dismissed the hos- 
pital cured, but whether they remained long 
so or not I cannot take upon me to say.”’ 
That this lichen strengthens the digestive 
powers, and proves extremely nutritious, 
there can be no doubt; but the great medi- 
cinal efficacy attributed to it at Vienna, will 
not readily be credited at London. It is 
commonly given in the form of a decoction ; 
an ounce and a half of the lichen being 
boiled in a quart of milk. Of this, a tea- 
cupful is directed to be drank frequently 
in the course of the day. If milk disagree 
with the stomach, a simple decoction of the 
lichen in water is to be used. Care ought 
to be taken that it be boiled over a slow 
fire, and not longer than a quarter of an 
hour. ; 

Licurn pricatus. The systematic name 
of the muscus arboreus. ‘This plant, we are 
informed by that great botanist Linnzeus, is 
applied by the Laplanders to parts which 
are excoriated by a long journey. It is 
slightly astringent, and is applied with that 
intention to bleeding vessels. 

Licuren putmMonaRius. The systematic 
name of the officinal muscus pulmonarius 
quercinus. Puimonaria arborea. ‘This sub- 
astringent, and rather acid plant, was once 
in high estimation in the cure of diseases of 
the lungs, especially coughs, asthmas, and 
catarrhs. Its virtues are similar, and in no 
way inferior to those of the lichen island- 
Icus. 

LicueN pyXIDATus. The systematic 
name of the cup-moss. Muscus pywxidatus ; 
Musculus pyxoides terrestris; Lichen pyzi- 
datus major. These very common little 
plants, Lichen cocciferus, and pyxidalus, of 
Linneus, for both are used indifferently, 
are employed by the common people in this 
country in the cure of hooping-ceugh, in 
the form of decoction. 

Licuen roccetLta. The systematic name 
of the roccella of the shops. Roccella. It 
has been employed medicinally with success 
in allaying the cough attendant on phthisis, 
and in hysterical coughs. ‘The principal 
use is as a blue dye. It is imported to us as 
it is gathered: those who prepare it for the 
use of the dyer, grind it betwixt stones, so 
as thoroughly to: bruise, but not to reduce it 
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into powder, and then moisten it occasionally 
with a strong spirit of urine, or urine itself 
mixed with quicklime : in afew days it ac- 
quires a purplish-red, and at length a blue 
colour ; in the first state it is called archil, in 
the latter lacmus or litmus. 

Litmus is used in chemistry as a test, 
either staining paper with it, or by infusing 
it in water, when it is very commonly, but 
with great impropriety, called tincture of 
turnsole. The persons by whom this article 
was prepared formerly, gave it the name of 
turnsole, pretending that it was extracted 
from the turnsole, heliotropium tricoccum, in 
order to keep its true source a secret. The 
tincture should not be too strong, otherwise 
it will have a violet tinge, which, however, 
may be removed by dilution. The light of 

- the sun turns it red even in close vessels. It 
may be made with spirit instead of water. 
This tincture, or paper stained with it, is 
presently turned red by acids: and if it be 
first reddened by a small quantity of vinegar, 
or some weak acid, its blue colour will be 
restored by an alkali. 

Licuen saxatitis. The systematic name 
of the muscus cranit humani. Usnea. This 
moss, when growing on the human skull, 
was formerly in high estimation, but is now 
deservedly forgotten. 

LIVEN. (From Aetos, soft, or smooth.) 
The spleen. See Spleen. 

Lien sinarum. The faba AEgyptia. See 
Nymphaea nelumbo. 

LIENTE’RIA. (From Aeios, smooth, 
and evrepoy, the intestine.) Lientery. See 
Diarrhea. 

LIEUTAUD, Josery, was born at 
Aix, in Provence, in 1703. A taste for 
botany induced him to travel into the coun- 
tries which Tournefort had visited: and he 
brought back many plants unnoticed by 
that distinguished botanist; this gained him 
great applause, and he obtained the rever- 
sion of the chairs of Botany and Anatomy, 
which his maternal uncle had long filled. 
He was alse appointed physician to the hos- 
pital at Aix, which led him to turn his at- 
tention chiefly to Anatomy. His audience 
soon became numerous, and in 1742 he 
published a syllabus, entitled “ Essais 
Anatomiques,”’ which was many times re- 
printed, with improvements. He commu- 
nicated also several papers on morbid 
anatomy, and on physiology, to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, of which he was elected a 
corresponding member. In 1749 he went 
to Versailles, Senac having obtained for him 
the appointment of physician to the Royal 
Infirmary; which act of friendship is 
ascribed to a liberal private communication 
of some errors committed by Senac. He 
there continued his investigations with great 
zeal, and was soon elected assistant anato- 
mist to the Royal Academy, which he pre- 
sented with many valuable memoirs. He 
also printed a volume, ‘ Klementa Physi- 
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ologiz,’’ composed for his class at Aix. In 
1755 he was nominated physician to the 
royal family, and 20 years after first physi- 
cian to Louis XVI. In 1759 his ‘ Précis 
de la Médecine Pratique,’’ appeared, ,.which 
went through several editions; and seven 
years after, his “ Précis de la Matiére Me- 
dicale.”” But his most important work, 
which still ranks bigh in the estimation of 
physicians, is entitled ‘‘ Historia Anato- 
mico-Medica,”. in 2 vols. quarto, 1767, 
containing numerous dissections of morbid 
bodies. His death occurred in 1780. 

LIEVRITE. Yezite. A blackish-green- 
coloured mineral, composed of silica, alumi- 
na, lime, oxide of iron, and oxide of man- 
ganese, found in primitive limestone along 
with epidote, quartz, &c. in the isle of 
Elba. 

LIFE. A peculiar condition or mode of 
existence of living beings. Surrounding 
matter is divided into two great classes, 
living and dead. ‘The latter is subject to 
physical laws, which the former also obeys 
ina great degree. Living matter exhibits 
also physical properties, which are found 
equal'y in dead matter. But living bodies 
are endowed likewise with a set of properties 
altogether different from these, and contrast- 
ing with them in a very remarkable way ; 
these are called vital properties, actions, 
powers, faculties or forces. These animate 
living matter so long as it continues alive, 
and are the source of the various phenomena 
which constitute the functions of the living 
animal body, and which distinguish its history 
from that of dead matter. The study of life is 
the object of the science of physiology, which 
includes an inquiry into the properties that 
characterise living matter, and an investiga- 
tion of the furctions which the various or- 
gans by virtue of these properties are enabled 
to execute. The vital principle diffused 
throughout these organs induces a mode of 
union in the elements, widely differing from 
that which arises from the common laws of 
chemical affinity. By the aid of this princi- 
ple, nature produces the animal fluids, as 
blood, bile, semen, and the rest, which can 
never be produced by the art of chemistry. 
But if, in consequence of death, the laws of 
vital attraction, or affinity, cease to operate, 
then the elements, recovering their physical 
properties, become again obedient to the 
common laws of chemical affinity, and enter 
into new combinations, from which new 
principles, in the process of putrefaction, are 
produceJ. Thus the hydrogen, combining 
itself with the azote, forms volatile alkali ; and 
the carburetted hydrogen, with the azote, 


. putrid air, into which the whole body is con- 


verted. It also appears from hence, why 
organised bodies alone, namely, animal and 
vegetable, are subject to putridity ; to which 
inorganic or mineral substances are in no 
degree liable, the latter not being compound- 
ed according to the laws of vital affinity, but 
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only according to those of chemical affinity. 
For the fatiscence, or resolution of pyrites, or 
sulphuret of iron, in atmospheric air, is not 
putrefaction, but only the oxygen, furnished 
by the air, combining with the sulphur, and 
forming iron and sulphate of iron. 

The life of an animal body appears to be 
threefold. 

1. Its chemical life, which consists in that 
attraction of the elements, by which the vital 
principle, diffused through the solids and 
fluids, defends all the parts of the body from 
putrefaction. In this sense it may be said, 
that every atom of our body lives chemically, 
and that life is destroyed by putrefaction 
alone. 

2. Its physical life, which consists in the 
irritability of the parts. This physical 
property remains for some time after death, 
Thus the heart or intestines removed from 
the body, whilst still warm, contract them- 
selves on the application of a stimulus. In 
like manner the serpent or eel, being cut 
into pieces, each part moves and palpitates 
for a long time afterwards. Hence these 
parts may be said to live physically, as long 
as they are warm and soft. 

3. Its physiological life consists in the ac- 
tion of inorganic parts proper to each, as the 
action of the heart and vessels; so that these 
actions ceasing, the body is said to be phy- 
siologically dead. The physiological life 
ceases first, next the physical, and finally the 
chemical perishes. 


LIGAMENT. = (Ligamentum; from 
liga, to bind.) An elastic and strong 


membrane connecting the extremities of 
the moveable bones. Ligaments are divided 
into capsular, which surround joints like 
a bag, and conneciing ligaments. The 
use of the capsular ligaments is to connect 
the extremities of the moveable bones, and 
prevent the efflux of synovia; the external 
and internal connecting ligaments strengthen 
the union of the extremities of the moveable 
bones. 

LicAMENTUM ANNULARE. The annular 
ligament. A strong ligament on cach 
ankle and each wrist. ; 

LiGAMENTUM ARTERIOSUM. The ductus 
arteriosus of the foetus becomes a ligament 
after birth, which is so called. 

LIGAMENTUM cILIARE. Behind the uvea 
of the human eye, there arise out of the 
choroid membrane, from the ciliary circle, 
white complicated striz, covered with a black 
matter. The fluctuating extremities of 
these striae are spread abroad even to the 
crystalline lens, upon which. they lie, but are 
not affixed. Taken together, they are called 
ligamentum ciliare. ‘ 

LicAMENTUM peENTIcuLATUM. A _ small 
ligament supporting the spinal marrow. 

LicaMEentum rattoru. The round li- 
gament of the uterus has been so called. 
See also Ligamentum Pouparit. 

LIcAMENTUM INTEROSSEUM, 


The liga- 
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ment uniting the radius and ulna, and also 
that between the tibia and fibula. 

LicAMentum tatum. The broad. liga- 
ment of the liver, and that of the uterus. 
See Liver and Uterus. 

LicgamMentum nucum. A strong liga- 
ment of the neck, which proceeds from one 
spinous process to another. 

LicamentuM ovarit. The thick round 
portion of the broad ligament of the uterus, 
by which the ovarium is connected with the 
uterus. 

LicaAMEentum rourartie Fallopian liga- 
ment. Poupart’s ligament. A ligament 
extending from the anterior superior spi- 
nous process of the ilium to the crista of the 
os pubis. 

LicgAMENTUM RoTUNDUM. ‘The round 
ligament of the uterns. See Uterus. 

LIGATURE. (Ligatura ; from ligo, to 
bind.) A thread, or silk, of various thick- 
ness, covered with white wax, for the pur- 
pose of tying arteries, or veins, or other 
parts. Ligatures should be round and very 
firm, so as to allow their being tied with 
some force, without risk of breaking. 

The immediate effect of a tight ligature 
on an artery is to cut through its middle and 
internal coats, a circumstance that tends 
very much to promote the adbesion of the 
opposite sides of the vessel to each other. 
Hence the form and mode of applying a li- 
gature to an artery should be such as are 
most certain of dividing the above coats of 
the vessel in the most favourable manner. A 
broad flat ligature does not promise to 
answer the purpose in the best manner ; be- 
cause it is scarcely possible to tie it smoothly 
round the artery, which is very likely to be 
thrown into folds, or to be puckered by it, 
and consequently to have an irregular 
bruised wound made in its middle and inter- 
nal coats. A ligature of an irregular form 
is likely to cut through these coats more 
completely at some parts than at others ; 
and if it does not perfectly divide them 
no adhesion can take place, and secondary 
hemorrhage will follow. A fear of tying the 
ligature too tight may often lead to the same 
consequences. 

LIGHT. Luz. The nature of light 
has occupied much of the attention of phi- 
losophers, and numerous opinions have been 
entertained concerning it. It has been 
sometimes considered as a distinct substance, 
at other times as a quality ; sometimes as a 
cause, frequently as an effect ; by, some it 
has been considered as a compound, by 
others as a simple substance. Philosophers 
of the present day are mostly agreed as to 
the independent existence of light, or the 
cause by which we see. . 

Nature of light. — Light is that which 
proceeds from any body producing the sen- 
sation of vision, or perception of other 
bodies, by depicting an image of external 
objects on the retina of the eye. Hence it 
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announces to animals the presence of the 
bodies which surround them, and enables 
them to distinguish these bodies into trans- 
parent, opaque, and coloured. ‘These pro- 
perties are so essentially connected with the 
presence of light, that bodies lose them 
in the dark, and become undistinguishable. 

Light is regarded by philosophers as a 
substance consisting of a vast number num- 
ber of exceedingly small particles, which 
are actually projected from luminous bodies, 
and which probably never return again to the 
body from which they were emitted. 

It is universally expanded through space. 
It exerts peculiar actions, and is obedient 
to the laws of attraction, and other proper- 
ties of matter. 

Explanation of certain terms of Light. — 
In order to facilitate the doctrine of light, 
we shall shortly explain a few terms made 
use of by philosophers when treating of it; 
namely, 

A ray of light is an exceedingly small 
portion of light as it comes from a luminous 
body. 

A medium is a body which affords a pas- 

_sage for the rays of light. 

A beam of light is a bedy of parallel rays. 

A pencil of rays is a body of diverging or 
converging rays. 

Converging rays are rays which tend to a 
common point. 

Diverging rays are those which come from 
a point, and continually separate as they 
proceed. 

The rays of light are paradlel, when the 
lines which they describe are so, - 

The radiant point is the point from which 
diverging rays proceed. 

The focus is the point to which the con- 
verging rays are directed. 

Sources of Light.— Light is emitted fei 
the sun, the fixed stars, and other luminous 
bodies. Jt is produced by percussion, 
during electrisation, combustion, and in va- 
rious other chemical processes. 

Why the sun and stars are constantly 
emitting light, is a question which probably 
will for ever baffle human understanding. 

The light emitted during combustion 
exists previously, either combined with the 
combustible body, or with the substance 
which supports the combustion. The light 
liberated during chemical action, PoReal a 
constituent part of the bodies which act on 
each other. 

Chemical Properties of Light. — The che- 
mical effects of light have much engaged the 
attention of philosophers. Its influence 
upon animal, vegetable, and other sub- 
stances, is as follows : 

¥: On vegelables. — Every body knows 
that most of the discous flowers follow the 
sun in his course ; that they attend him to his 
evening retreat, and meet his rising lustre in 
the morning with the same unerring law. It 
is also well known that the change of position 
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in the leaves of plants, at different periods of 
the day, is entirely owing to the agency of 
light, and that plants which grow in windows, 
in the inside of houses, are, as it were, 
solicitous to turn their leaves towards the 
ight. Natural philosophers have long been 
aware of the influence of light on vegetation. 
It was first observed that plants growing in 
the shade, or darkness, are pale and without 
colour. The term, eliolation, has been given 
to this phenomenon, and the plants, in 
which it takes place, are said to be etiolated, 
or blanched. Gardeners avail themselves of 
the knowledge of this fact, to furnish our 
tables with white and tender vegetables. 
When the plants have attained a certain 
height, they compress the leaves, by tying 
them together, and by these means (or by 
laying earth over them’, deprive them of the 
contact of light: and thus it is that our 
white celery, lettuce, cabbages, endive, &c. 
are obtained. For the same reason, wood is 
white under the green bark; and roots are 
less coloured than plants; some of them 
alter their taste, &c.; they even acquire a 
deleterious quality when suffered to grow 
exposed to light. Potatoes are of this kind. 
Herbs that grow beneath stones, or in places 
utterly dark, are white, soft, aqueous, and of 
a mild and insipid taste. The more plants 
are exposed to the light, the more colour 
they acquire. Though plants are capable 
of being nourished exceedingly well in the 
dark, and in that state grow much more 
rapidly than in the sun, (provided the air 
that surrounds them is fit for vegetation, ) 
they are colourless and unfit for use, 

Professor Davy found, by experiment, 
that red rose-trees, carefully excluded from 
light, produce roses almost white. He 
likewise ascertained that this flower owes 
its colour to light entering into its compo- 
sition, that pink, orange, and yellow flowers 
imbibe a smaller portion of light than 
red ones, and that white flowers contain no 
light. But vegetables are not only indebted 
to the light for their colour: taste and 
cdour are likewise derived from the same 
source. 

Light contributes greatly to the maturity 
of fruits and seeds. This seems to be the 
cause why, under the burning sun of Africa, 
vegetables are in general more odoriferous, 
of, a stronger taste, and more abounding 
with resin. From the same cause it hap- 
pens, that hot climates seem to be the native 
countries of perfumes, odoriferous fruits, 
and aromatic resins. 

The action of light is so powerful on the 
organs of vegetables, as to cause them to 
pour forth torrents of pure air from the sur- 
face of their leaves into the atmosphere, 
while exposed to the sun ; whereas, on the 
contrary, when in the shade, they emit an 
air of a noxious quality. Take a few hands- 
ful of fresh-gathered leaves of mint, cab- 
bage, or any other plant; place them in a 
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bell-glass, filled with fresh water, and invert 
it into a bason with the same fluid. If the 
whole be then exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, small air bubbles will appear on the 
surface of the. leaves, which will gradually 
grow larger, and at last detatch themselves 
and become collected at the surface of the 
water. This is oxygen gas, or vital air. 

All plants do not emit this air with the 
same facility: there are some which yield 
it the moment the sun acts upon them ; 
as the jacobea or rag-wort, lavender, 
peppermint, and some other aromatic 
plants. ‘The leaves afford more air when 
attached to the plant than when gathered ; 
the quantity is also greater, the fresher 
and sounder they are, and if full grown 
and collected during dry weather. Green 
plants afford more air than those which are 
of a yellowish or white colour. Green 
fruits afford likewise oxygen gas; but it 
is not so plentifully furnished by those 
which are ripe. Flowers in general render 
the air noxious. The Nasturtium indicum, 
in the space of a few hours, gives out 
more air than is equal to the bulk of all 
its leaves. On the contrary, if a like bell- 
glass, prepared in the same manner, be kept 
in the dark, another kind of air will be dis- 
engaged, of an opposite quality. . 

There is not a substance which, in well- 
closed glass vessels, and exposed to the 
sun’s light, does not experience some alter- 
ation. 

Camphor kept in glass bottles, exposed 
to light, crystallises into the most beautiful 
symmetrical figures, on that side of the glass 
which is exposed to the light. 

Yellow wax, exposed to the light, loses 
its colour, and becomes bleached. Gum 
guaiacum, reduced to powder, becomes 
green on exposure to light. Vegetable 
colours, such as those of saffron, logwood, 
&c. become pale, or white, &c. 

2. On animals. — The human being is 
equally dependent on the influence of light. 
Animals in general droop when deprived 
of light, they become unhealthy, and even 
sometimes die. When a man has been long 
confined in a dark dungeon (though weil 
aired), his whole complexion becomes sal- 
low ; pustules, filled with aqueous humours, 
break out on his skin ; and the person, who 
has been thus deprived of light, becomes 
languid, and frequently dropsical. Worms, 
grubs, and caterpillars, which live in the 
earth, or in wood, are of a whitish colour ; 
moths, and other insects of the night, are 
likewise distinguishable from those which fly 
by day by the want of brilliancy in their 
eolour. ‘Tie difference between those in- 
sects, in northern and southern parts, is still 
more obvious. 

The parts of fish which are exposed to 
light, as the back, fins, &c, are uniformly 
coloured, but the belly, which is deprived of 
light, is white in all of them. 
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Birds which inhabit the tropical countries 
have much brighter plumage than those of 
the north. Those parts of the birds which 
are not exposed to the light are uniformly 
pale. The feathers on the belly of a bird 
are generally pale, or white ; the back, which 
is exposed to the light, is almost always co- 
loured; the breast, which is particularly 
exposed to light in most birds, is brighter 
than the belly. 

Butterflies, and various other animals of 
equatorial countries, are brighter coloured 
than those of the polar regions. Some of 
the northern animals are eyen darker in 
summer and paler in winter. . 

3. Onether substances, — Certain metallic 
oxides become combustible when exposed to 
light ; and acids, as the nitric, &c. are 
decomposed by its contact, and various other 
substances change their nature, 

Light carbonated hydrogen. 
retted hydrogen gas. 

LIGNEUS, Woody. Applied in bo- 
tany to pods, barks, &e. which are of a hard 
membraneous, or woody texture; as the 
strobilus of the Pinus sylvestris. 


See Carbu- 


LIU’GNUM. Wood. 
LigNuM AGALLocHI veRI. See Lignum 
aloes. 


Licnum ators. Lignum agallochi veri ; 
Agalluge; Agallugum; Lignum aquile; 
Lignum calambac ; Lignum aspalathi ; Xylo 
aloes; Agallochum ; Calambac. Aloes-wood. 
The tree, the wood of which bears this name, 
is not yet scientifically known. It is by 
some supposed tobethe Laxcearia agallocha, 
the bark as well asthe milk of which is 
purgative. It is imported from China in 
small, compact, ponderous pieces, of a 
yellow rusty brown colour, with black or 
purplish veins, and sometimes of a black 
colour. It hasa bitterish resinous taste, and 
a slight aromatic smell. It is used to 
fumigate rooms in Eastern countries. 

Licnum aquitm. See Lignum aloes. 

Licnum aAspatatu1. See Lignum aloes. 

Licnum catamgac. See Lignwm aloes. 

LigNoM CAMPECHENSE.  (Campechensis: 
so called because it was brought from Cam- 
peachy, in the bay of Honduras.) See 
Hematoxylon campechianum. 

Licgnum inpicum, See Guatacum. 

Lignum monuccensE. See Croton tiglium. 

Licnum neruriticum. See Guilandina 


MOTINGO. 
Lianum vpavanam. See Croton tiglium. 
LicgNuM RHODIUM. See Aspalathus 
Canariensis. 


Licnum sanctum. See Guaiacum. 

LicNuM SANTALI RUBRI. See Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

Licnum sarrpan. See Hematozylon cam- 


pechianum. 

Licnum serrentuM. See Ophioxylum ser- 
pentinum. stand 

LIGULA. (Ligula,a strap.) 1. The 
clavicle. .. 
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2. The glottis. 


3. The name of a measure and a weight.- 


4. A genus of the Mollusca order. 

5. The small transparent membrane on 
the margin of the sheath and base of the 
leaves of grasses. 

LIGULATUS. Shaped like a straw or 
ribband ; a term applied to a kind of floret 
of a compound flower, which is so shaped ; 
as those of the Tragopogon and Taraxacum. 

LIGUSTICUM. (Avyusixoy of Diosco- 
rides ; so called from Liguria, in Italy, its 
native country.) ‘The name of a genus of 
plants. Class,*Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

Licusticum Levisticum, The systematic 
name of lovage. Levisticum. The odour 
of this plant, Ligusticum—foliis multiplicibus, 
foliolis superne incisis, of Linnzus, is very 
strong, and particularly ungrateful ; its taste 
is warm and aromatic. It abounds with a 
yellowish gummy resinous juice, very much 
resembling opoponax. _Its virtues are sup- 
posed to be similar to those of angelica and 
master-wort, in expelling flatulencies, excit- 
ing sweat, and opening obstructions ; there- 
fore it is chiefly used in hysterical disorders 
and uterine obstructions. The leaves, eaten 
in salad, are accounted emmenagogue. The 
root, which is-less ungrateful than the leaves, 
is said to possess similar virtues, and may be 
employed in powder. 

LIGU’STRUM. (From ligo, to bind : 
so named from its use in making bands.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Diandric ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

9. The pharmacopceial name of the herb 
privet. The Ligustrum vulgare. 

LIYLALITE. The mineral lipidolite. 

LILIACEUS. (From lfilium, a lily.) 
Liliaceous, or resembling the lily. 

Littacea. The name of an order of 
plants in Linneus’s Fragments of a 
Natural Method, consisting of such as have 
liliaceous corollz, and a three-lobed stigma ; 
as colchicum, lilium, crocus, &c. 

LILIA’/GO. (Diminutive of filiwm, the 
lily : so named from the resemblance of its 
flower to that of a lily.) Liliastrum. Spider- 
wort. The Anthericum liliastrum of Lin- 
neeus, formerly said to be alexipharmic and 
carminative. 

LILIUM. (From Aewos, smooth, grace- 
ful : so named from the beauty of its leaf.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Hexandria; Order, 
Monogynia. The lily. 

Littum atzum. The white lily. See 
Lilium candidum. 
_ Litium canpipum. ‘The systematic name 
of the white lily. Liliwm album. Lilium — 
folus sparsis, corollis campanulatis, intus 
glabris, of Linnzus. The roots are directed 
by the Edinburgh pharmacopeeia ; they are 
extremely mucilaginous, and chiefly used, 
boiled in milk and water, in emollient and 
suppurating cataplasms, to inflammatory 


jalis. 
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tumours. These lily-roots afford a good 
substitute, in times of scarcity, for bread. 
The distilled water has been sometimes used 
as a cosmetic. 

Litium convaLiium. 
majalis. 

Littum marracon. The martagon lily. 
Linnzus tells us that the root of this plant 
forms a part of the ordinary food of the 
Siberians. 

LILY. See Lilium and Nymphaea. 

Lily, May. , See Convallaria majalis. 

Lily, water. See Nymphaea alba, and 
Nymphea lutea. 

Lily, white. See Lilium candidum. 

Lily of the valley. See Convallaria ma- 


See Convallaria 


LIMATU’RA. (From lima, a file.) 
File dust or powder. 

LIMATURA FERRI. Steel filings are 
considered as possessing stimulating and 
strengthening qualities, and are exhibited in 
worm cases, ataxia, leucorrhoea, diarrhoea, 
chlorosis, &c. 

LUMAX. (From limus, slime: so 
named from its sliminess.) Cochlea terres- 
tris. Thesnail. This animal abounds with 
a viscid slimy juice, which is readily given 


‘out by boiling, to milk or water, so as to 


render them thick and glutinous. These 
decoctions are apparently very nutritious 
and demulcent, and are recommended in 
consumptive cases and emaciations. 

LIMBUS. The brim or border. Ap- 
plied to a part of the corolla in botany, See 
Corolla. 

LIME. Calz. 1. The oxide of cal- 
cium, one of the primitive earths, It is 
found in great abundance in nature, though 
never pure, or in an uncombined state. It 
is always united to an acid, and very fre- 
quently to the carbonic acid, as in chalk, 
common lime-stone, marble, calcareous spar, 
&c. It is contained in the waters of the 
ocean ; it is found in vegetables ; and is the 
basis of the bones, shells, and other hard 
parts of animals. Its combination with sul- 
phuric acid is known by the name of sul. 
phate of lime (gypsum, or plaster of Paris). 
Combined with fluoric acid it constitutes 
fluate of lime, or Derbyshire spar. 

Properties. — Lime is in solid masses, of a 
white colour, moderately hard, but easily 
reducible to powder. Its taste is bitter, 
urinous, and burning. It changes blue 
cabbage juice toa green. It is unalterable 
by the heat of cur furnaces. It splits and 
falls into powder in the air, and loses its 
strong taste. It is augmented in weight 
and in size by slowly absorbing water and 
earbonic. acid from the atmosphere. Its 
specific gravity is 2.3. It combines with 
phosphorus by heat. It unites to sulphur 


both in the dry and humid way. It absorbs 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It unites with 
some of the metallic oxides, Its slaking by 


water is attended with heat, hissing, split- 
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ting, and swelling up, while the water is 
partly consolidated and partly converted 
into vapour; and the lime is reduced into a 
very voluminous dry powder, when it has 
been sprinkled with only a small quantity of 
water, It is soluble when well prepared in 
about 450 parts of water. It unites to 
acids. Jt renders silex and alumine fusible, 
and more particularly these two earths to- 
gether. 

Method of obtaining Lime. — Since the 
carbonic acid may be separated from the 
native carbonate of lime, this becomes a 
means of exhibiting the lime in a state of 
tolerable purity. or this purpose, intro- 
duce into a porcelain, or earthen retort, or 
rather into a tube of green glass, well coated 
over with lute, and placed across a furnace, 
some powdered Carara marble, or oyster- 
shell powder. Adapt to its lower extremity 
a’bent tube of glass, conveyed under a bell. 
If we then heat the tube, we obtain carbonic 
acid gas; and lime will be found remaining 
in the tube, or retort. 

The burning of lime in the large way, 
depends on the disengagement of the car- 
bonic acid by heat; and, as lime is in- 
fusible in our furnaces, there would be no 
danger from too violent a heat, if the native 
carbonate of lime were perfectly pure ; but 
as this is seldom the case, an extreme de- 
gree of heat produces a commencement of 
vitrification in the mixt stone, and enables 
it to preserve its solidity, and it no longer 
retains the qualities of lime, for it is covered 
with a sort of crust, which prevents the ab- 
sorption of the water when it is attempted 
to be slaked. This is called over-burnt 
lime. ~ 

In order to obtain lime in a state of great 
purity, the following method may be had 
recourse to. 

Take Carara marble, or oyster-shells; re- 
duce them to powder, and dissolve the pow- 
der in pure acetic acid; precipitate the 
solution by carbonate of ammonia. Let the 
precipitate subside, wash it repeatedly in dis- 
tilled water, let it dry, and then expose it to 
a white heat for some hours. 

The acetic acid, in this operation, unites 
to the lime, and forms acetate of lime, dis- 
engaging at the same time the carbonic acid, 
which flies off in the gaseous state: on add- 
ing to the acetate of lime carbonate of am- 
monia, acetate of ammonia, and an artificial 
carbonate of lime are formed; from the 
latter the carbonic acid is again expelled, by 
exposure to heat, and the lime is left behind 
in a state of perfect purity. See Calz. 

2. A fruit like a small lemon, the juice 


of which is a very strong acid, and very’ 


much used in the making of punch. Ex- 
ternally, the same acid is applied in the 
cutaneous affections of warm climates, and 
also as a remedy against the pains that pre- 
cede the appearance of yaws. See Tilia. 

Liver, cutorme or. — The bleaching salt 
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or bleaching powder, sold under the name of 
oxymuriate of lime. 

LIMESTONE. A genus of minerals 
which Professor Jameson divides into the 
four following species : 

1. Rhomb-spar. 2. Dolomite. 3. Lime- 
stone. 4. Arragonite. 

Limestone has twelve sub-species. 

1. Foliated limestone. Of this there are 
two kinds, calcareous spar, and foliated gra- 
nular limestone. 

2. Compact limestone, of which there are 
three kinds, common compact limestone, 
blue Vesuvian, and roestone. 

3. Chalk. 

4. Agaric mineral, or Rock milk. 

5. Fibrous limestone, to which belong the 
satin spar, and the fibrous cale-sinter, 

6. Tufaceous limestone, or calc-tuff. 

7. Pisiform limestone, or peastone. 

8, Slate spar. 

~9. Aphrite. 

10. Luculite, of which there are three 
kinds, compact, prismatic, and foliated, 

11, Marle, of which there are two species, 
the earthy and compact. 

12. Bituminous marle slate. 

Limestone, bituminous. See Bituminous 
limestone. ae 

LIME-PREE. See Tilia. ; 

Lime-water. See Calcis liquor. eee 

_ LIMON, (Hebrew.) See Citrus medica. 

LIMO’NIUM. (From Acimwy, a green 
field; so called from its colour.) This 
name has been applied to 

1, The Valeriana rubra. 

2. The Polygonum fagopyrum. 

3. The Pyrola rotundifolia. 

4. More commonly to the sea-lavender, or 
Statice limonium, of Linnzus, which is said 
to possess astringent properties. 

LIMO’NUM. (From Aemwv, a green 


field; so called from the colour of its unripe 


fruit.) The lemon-tree. See Citrus medica. 

LIMOSIS. (From Amos, hunger.) The 
name of a genus of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology. Class, Celiaca ; Order, Enterica. 
Morbid appetite. It has seven species, viz. 
Limosis avens, expers, pica, cardialgia, flatus, 
emesis, dyspepsia. 

LINACRE, Tuomas, was born at Can- 
terbury, about the year 1460. After stu- 
dying at Oxford, he travelled to Italy, 
where he acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek languages; and after- 
wards devoted his attention to medicine and 
natural philosophy, at Rome. On his re- 
turn, he graduated at Oxford, and gave 
lectures there on physic, as well as taught 
the Greek language. His reputation soon 
became so high, that he was called to court 
by Henry VII. who not only entrusted him 
with the education of his children, but also 
appointed him his physician; which office 
he likewise enjoyed under his successor 
Henry VIII. He appears in this monarch’s 
reign to have stood, above all rivalship, at the 
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head of his profession, and evinced his attach- 
ment to its interests, as well as to the public 
good, by founding medical lectures at the 
two universities, and obtaining the institu- 
tion, in 1518, of the royal college of physi- 
cians in London. ‘The practice of medicine 
was then occupied by illiterate monks and 
empirics, who were licensed by the bishops, 
whence much mischief must have arisen. 
A corporate body of regularly bred physi- 
cians was therefore established, in whom 
was vested the sole right of examining and 
admitting persons to practice, as well as of 
examining apothecaries’ shops. . Linacre was 
the first president, which office he retained 
during the remainder of his life, and at his 
death, in 1524, bequeathed his house to 
the college. He had relinquished practice, 
and entered into holy orders, about five 
years before, being greatly afflicted with the 
stone, which was the cause of his dissolu- 
tion. In his literary character Linacre 
stands eminently distinguished, having been 
one of the first to introduce the learning of 
the ancients into this country. He transla- 
ted several of the most valuable works of 
Galen into Latin; and his style is remark- 
able for its purity and elegance; he had 
indeed devoted great time to Latin composi. 
tion, on which he published a large philoso- 
phical treatise. His professional skill was 
universally allowed among his contempora- 
ries, as well as the honour and humanity 
with which he exercised the medical art ; 
and the celebrated Erasmus has bestowed 
upon him the highest commendation, He 
was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a 
monutnent was afterwards erected to his 
memory, with a Latin inscription, by Dr. 
Caius. 

LINAGRO/STIS. (from Awov, cot- 
ton, and aypwsis, grass: so called from the 
softness of its texture.) Cotton-grass. The 
Eriophorum of Linnzus, four species of 
which are found in Britain. 

LINANGI’NA. (From linum, flax, 
and ango, to strangle: sv called because, if 
it grows among flax or hemp, it twists round 
it, and chokes it.) The herb dodder. The 
Cuscuta europea of Linneus. 

* LINA/RIA. (From linum, flax : named 
from the resemblance of its leaves to those 
of flax.) See Antirrhinum linaria. 

LYUNCTUS. (Linctus, ws. m.; from 
lingo, to lick.) Lohoc; Eclegma; Elezis ; 
Elegma ; Eclectos; Ecleitos; Itlinctus. A 
loch, a lambative. A term in pharmacy, 
that is generally applied to a soft and some- 
what oily substance, of the consistence of 
honey, whiclris licked off the spoon, it being 
too solid and adhesive to be taken otherwise. 

LINA‘A. (From linwm, a thread.) This 
‘term is applied to some parts which have a 
thread or line-like appearance, as the long 
‘tendinous appéarance of the muscles in the 
‘abdomen, &c. 

Lines atna. Linea centralis. An apo- 
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neurosis that extends from the screbiculus 
cordis straight down to the navel, and from 
thence tothe pubes. It is formed by the 
tendinous fibres of the internal oblique as- 
cending and the external oblique descend- 
ing muscles, and the transversalis, interlaced 
with those of the opposite side. 

Linea seminunares ‘The lines which 
bound the outer margin of the recti mus- 
cles, formed by the union of the abdominal 
tendons. , 

Linea Transversm. The lines which 
cross the recti muscles of the abdomen. 

LINEARIS. Linear. Applied to leaves, 
petals, leaf-stalks, seeds, &c. of plants, which 
are narrow, with parallel sides, as the leaves 
of most grasses, those of the Narcissus, 
Pseudo-narcissus, and the petals of the Tus- 
silago farfara, leaf-stalk of the Citrus medica, 
and seeds of the Crucianella. 

LINEATUS. Lineate. See Lincaris: 

LINGUA. (From lingo, to lick up.) 
The tongue. See Tongue. 

Lineva avis. The seeds of the Frazi- 
nus, or ash, are so called, from their sup- 
posed resemblance to a bird’s tongue. 

Liyeva canna. So called from the 
resemblance of. its leaves to a dog’s tongue. 
See Cynoglossum. 


Lineua cervina. See Asplenium Scolo- 


pendrium. 
LINGUA‘'LIS. (From lingua, the 
tongue.)  Pasio-glossus, of Cowper. A 


muscle of the tongue. It arises from the 
root of the tongue laterally, and runs for- 
ward between the hyo-glossus and genio- 
glossus, to be inserted into the tip of the 
tongue, along with part of the stylo-glossus. 
Its use is to contract the substance’of the 
tongue, and to bring it backwards. 


LINGUIFORMIS. See Lingulatus. 
LINGULATUS. (From lingua, a 


tongue.) Tongue-shaped. A term applied 
toa leaf of a thick, oblong, blunt figure, 
generally cartilaginous at the edges; as in 
the Mesembryanthemum linguiforme. 

LINIMENT. See Linimenium. 

LINIME/NTUM. (From _ lino, to 
anoint.) A liniment. An oily substance 
of a mediate consistence, between an oint- 
ment and oil, but so thin as to drop. The 
following are some of the most approved 
forms. 

LinimEextuM rvcinis.  Liniment of 
verdigris, formerly called oxymel zruginis, 
mel AX gyptiacum, and unguentum Avgyp- 
tiacum : — Take of verdigris, powdered, an 
ounce ; vinegar, seven fluid-ounces ; clari- 
fied honey, fourteen ounces. Dissolve the 
verdigris in the vinegar, and strain it through 
a linen cloth; having added the honey gra- 
dually, boil it down to a proper consistence. 

LiniMentTUM AMMoNIZ@ Fortius . Strong 
liniment of ammonia. — Take of solution of 
ammonia, a fluid-ounce; olive oil, two 
fluid-ounces. Shake.them together until 
they unite. A more powerful stimulating 
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application than the former, acting as a rube- 
facient. In pleurodynia, indolent tumours, 
stiffness of the joints, and arthritic pains, it 
is to be preferred to the milder one, 

LInIMENTUM AMMONIA sUBCARBONATIS. 
Liniment of subcarbonate of ammonia, 
formerly called linimentum ammonix and 
linimentum volatile. — Take of solution of 
subcarbonate of ammonia, a fluid-ounce: 
olive oil, three fluid-ounces. 
together until they unite. A stimulating lini- 
ment, mostly used to relieve rheumatic pains, 
bruises, and paralytic numbness. 

Liximentum aqu# catcis. © Liniment 
of lime-water. Take of lime-water, olive 
oil, of each eight ounces ; rectified spirit of 
wine, one ounce. Mix. This has been 
Jong in use as an application to burns and 
scalds. 

Liniventum caMPHora, Camphor lini- 
ment. Take of camphor, half an ounce p 
olive oil, two fluid-ounces. Dissolve the 
camphor in the oil. In retentions of urine, 
rheumatic pains, distentions of the abdomen 
from ascites, and tension of the skin from 
abscess, this is an excellent application. 

LINIMENTUM’ CAMPHORA coMmPosiITUM. 
Compound camphor liniment. Take of 
camphor, two ounces ; solution of ammonia, 
six fluid-ounces ; spirit of lavender, a pint. 
Mix the solution of ammonia with the spirit 
in a glass retort ; then, by the heat of a slow 
fire, distil a pint. Lastly, in this distilled 
liquor dissolve the camphor. An elegant 
and useful stimulant application in paralytic, 
spasmodic, and rheumatic diseases. Also 
for bruises, sprains, rigidities of the joints, 
incipient chilblains, &c. &c. 

Linmentum uyprareyri, Mercurial 
liniment. Take of strong mercurial oint- 
ment, prepared lard, of each four ounces ; 
camphor, an ounce; rectified spirit, fifteen 
minims ; solution of ammonia, four fluid- 
ounces. First powder the camphor, with 
_ the addition of the spirit, then rub it with 
the mercurial ointment and the lard ; lastly, 
add gradually the solution of ammonia, and, 
mix the whole together. An excellent for- 
mula for all surgical cases, in which the ob- 
ject is to quicken the action of the absorbents, 
and gently stimulate the surfaces of parts. 
It is a useful application for diminishing the 
indurated state of particular muscles, a pecu- 
liar affection every now and then met with 
in practice; and it is peculiarly well calcu- 
Jated for lessening the stiffness and chronic 
thickening often noticed in the joints. If it 
be frequently or largely applied, it affects 
the mouth more rapidly than the mercurial 
ointment. 

- Linimentum opratum. A 
anodyne embrocation, adapted to remove in- 
dolent tumours of the joints, and those weak- 
nesses which remain after strains and _ chil- 
blains before they break. 

LiniMENTUM sAPonis comrosirum. Com- 
pound soap liniment.  Linimentum saponis. 


Shake them 


resolvent * 
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Take of hard soap, three ounces 3 camphor, 
an ounce ; spirit of rosemary, a pint. Dissolve 
the camphor in the spirit, then add the soap, 
and macerate in the heat of a sand-bath, un- 
til it be melted. The basis of this form was 
first proposed by Riverius, and it is now 
commonly used under the name of opo- 
deldoc. This is a more pleasant prepar- 
ation, to rub parts affected with rheumatic 
pains, swellings of the joints, &c. than any 
of the foregoing, and at the same time not 
inferior, except where a rubefacient is re- 
quired. 

LINIMENTUM SAPONIS CUM opPIo. Soap 
liniment, with opium. Take of compound 
soap liniment, six ounces ; tincture of opium, 
two ounces. Mix. For dispersing indur- 
ations and swellings, attended with pain, but 
no acute inflammation. 

LInIMENTUM TEREBINTHINA, Turpentine 
liniment. Take of resin cerate, a pound ; 
oil of turpentine, half a pint. Add the oil 
of turpentine to the cerate, previously 
melted, and mix. This liniment is very 
commonly applied to burns, and was first 
introduced by Mr. Kentish, of Newcastle, 

LINIMENTUM TEREBINTHINE VITRIOLICUM, 
Vitriolic liniment of turpentine. Take of 
olive oil, ten ounces; oil of turpentine, four 
ounces ; vitriolic acid, three drachms. Mix. 
This preparation is said to be efficacious in 
chronic affections of the joints, and in the 
removal of long existing effects of sprains 
and bruises, 


Liniment of ammonia. See Linimentum 


ammonia. 
Liniment of camphire.. See Linimentum 
camphora. ; 
Liniment of mercury. See Linimentum 
hydrargyri. 


Liniment of turpentine. See Linimentum 


terebinthine. 


Liniment of verdigris. See Linimentum 
eruginis. 

LINN/ZE’A. (So named in honour of 

Linnzus.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzean system. Class, Didynamia; 
Order, Angiospermia. 
- Linyaa noreauis. The systematicname 
of the plant named in honour of the immortal 
Linnezus, which has a bitter sub-astringent: 
taste, and is used in some places in the form 
of fomentation, to rheumatic pains, and an 
infusion with milk is much esteemed in 
Switzerland in the cure of sciatica. 

LINNZUS, Cuartzs, was born in 
Sweden, in 1707. He derived at a very 
early age from his father, that attachment to 
the study of nature, by which he afterwards 
so eminently distinguished himself. He was 
intended for the church, but made ¢0 little ° 
improvement in the requisite learning, that 
this was soon abandoned for the profession 
of medicine. He appears to have had a 
singular inaptitude for learning languages ; 
though he was sufficiently versed in Latin. 
His scanty finances much embarrassed his 
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progress at first; but his taste for botany at 
léngth having procured him the patronage of 
Dr. Celsius, professor of divinity at Upsal, 
he was enabled to pursue his studies to more 
advantage. In 1730, he was appointed to 
give lectures in the botanic garden, and be- 
gan to compose some of those works, by 
which he rendered his favourite science more 
philosophical, and more popular than it had 
ever been before. Two years afterwards he 
was commissioned to make a tour through 
Lapland, of which he subsequently published 
an interesting account ; and having learnt the 
art of assaying metals, he gave lectures on 
this subject also on his return. In 1735, he 
took his degree in physic at Harderwyck, 
and in his inaugural dissertation advanced a 
strange hypothesis, that intermittent fevers 
are owing to particles of clay, taken in with 
the food, obstructing the minute arteries. 
Soon after this his Systema Nature first ap- 
peared ; which was greatly enlarged and im- 
proved in numerous successive editions. In 
Holland, he fortunately obtained the support 
of a Mr. Clifford, an opulent banker, where- 
by he was enabled ‘to visit England also; 
but his great exertions afterwards impaired 
his health, and being attacked with a severe 
intermittent, he could not resist the desire, 
when somewhat recovered, of returning to his 
native country. Arriving there in 1738, he 
settled at Stockholm, -where his reputation 
soon procured him some medical practice, 
and the appointment of physician to the 
navy, as well as lecturer on botany and mi- 
neralogy ; a literary society was also esta- 
btished, of -which he was the first president, 


and by which numerous volumes of trans- 


actions have since been published. In 1740, 
he was chosen professor of medicine at 
Upsal, having been admitted a member of 
that academy on his return to Sweden; he 
also shared with Dr. Rosen the botanical 
duties, and considerably improved the gar- 
den ; he was afterwards made secretary, and 
on some public occasions did the honours of 
the university. He received likewise marks 
of distinction from several foreign societies, 
About the year 1746, he was appointed 
Archiater ; and it became an object of na- 
tional interest to make additions to his 


collection from every part of the world. A> 


systematic treatise on the Materia Medica 
was published by him in 1749; and two 
years after his Philosophia Botanica, com- 
posed during a severe fit of the gout, in 
which he supposed himself to have derived 
great benefit from taking a large quantity of 
wood strawberries. This was soon followed 
by his great work, the Species Plantarum ; 
‘after which he was honoured with the order 
of the Polar Star, never before conferred for 
literary merit ; and having declined asplendid 
invitation to Spain, he was raised to the rank 
of nobility. In 1763 his son was allowed‘to 
assist him in the botanical duties. About 
thistime he published his Genera Morborum, 
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and three years after his Clavis Medicine, 
His medical lectures, though too theoretical, 
were very much esteemed ; but he had de- 
clined general practice on his establishment 
at Upsal. As he advanced in life, the 
fatiguing occupations, in which he was en- 
gaged, impaired his health, notwithstanding 
his temperate and regular habits; and at 
length brought on his dissolution in 1778. 
This was regarded as a loss to the nation, 
and even to the world. About ten years 
after a society, adopting his name, was 
formed in this country, which has published 
many valuable volumes of transactions, and 
the president purchased Linnzeus’s collec- 
tions of his widow ; similar institutions have 
also been established in other parts of the 
world. 

Linnan system. This name is applied 
particularly to that arrangement of plants, 
which Linnzus has founded on the fructifi 
cation or sexes of plants. See Sexual system 
of plants. 

LINOSPE’RMUM. (From Awvoy, flax, 
and omepuca, seed.) See Linum usitatissi- 
mum. 

Linozostris. A name given by the an- 
cient Greek writers to two plants, very 
different from one another. The one is the 
Mercurialis, or British mercury ; the other the 
Epilinum, or dodder. 

LINSEED. See Linum usitatissimum. 

~LINT. See Lintewm. 

LINTEUM. Lint. A soft woolly 
substance, made by scraping old linen cloth, 
and employed in ‘surgery as the common 
dressing in all cases of wounds and ulcers, 
either simply or covered with different unc- 
tuous substances. 

LY NUM. (From Aevos, soft, smooth: so 
called from its soft, smooth, texture.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Pentandria. Order, Penta- 
gynia. 

g, The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon flax. See Linum usitatissimum. 

. Linum catHarticum. Linwm mininvum ; 
Chamelium. Purging flax, or mill-moun- 
tain. This small plant, Linwm—foliis oppo- 
sitis ovato-lanceolatis, caule dichotomo, corollis 
acutis, of Linnzeus, is an effectual and safe 
cathartic. It hasa bitterish and disagreeable 
taste. A handful infused in half a pint of 
boiling water is the dose for an adult. 

Linum vsitatissimum. The systematic 
name of the common flax. Linum sylvestre. 
Linum — calycibus capsulisque mucronatis, 
petalis crenatis, foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule 
subsolitario, of Linnzus. ‘The seeds of this 
useful plant, called linseed, have an unctuous, 
mucilaginous, sweetish taste, but no remark- 


able smell; on expression they yield a large - 


quantity of oil, which, when carefully drawn 
without the application of heat, hasno particu- 
lar taste or flavour: boiled in water, they yield 
a large proportion of a strong flavourless 
mucilage, which is in use as an emollient or 
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demuleent in cough, hoarsenesses, and pleu- 
ritic symptoms, that frequently . prevail in 
catarrhal affections ; and it is likewise recom- 
mended in nephritic pains and stranguries, 
The meal of the seeds is also much used 
externally, in emollient and maturating 
cataplasms. The expressed oil is an officinal 
preparation, and is supposed to be of a more 
healing and balsamic nature than the other 
oils of this class: it has, therefore, been very 
Senerally employed in pulmonary complaints, 
and in colics and constipations of the bowels. 
The cake which remains after the expression, 
of the oil, contains the farinaceous part of 
the seed, and is used in fattening cattle un- 
der the name of oil-cake. 

Lion-toothed leaf. See Runcinatus. 

LI’PARIS. (From Acros, fat: so named 
from its unctuous quality.) See Pingui- 
cula. 

LIPAROCE’LE. ‘(From acmos, fat, 
and «nan, a tumour.) That species of sar- 
cocele in which the substance constituting 
the disease very much resembles fat. 

LIPO/MA.. (From jumos, fat.) A soli- 
tary, soft, unequal, indolent tumour, arising 
from a luxuriancy of adeps in the cellular 
membrane. . The adipose structure forming 
the tumour is sometimes diseased towards 
its centre, and more fluid than the rest. 
At other times it does not appear to differ in 
any respect from adipose membrane, except 
in the enlargement of the cells containing 
the fat. These tumours are always many 
years before they arrive at any size. 

LIPOPSY’CHIA. (From Aew, to 
leave, and yvx7n, the soul, or life.) A swoon, 
or fainting. See Syncope. 

LIPOTHY’MIA. (From Aca, to 
leave, and @vjos, the mind.) F ainting. See 
Syncope. 

LIPPITUDO. (From lippus, blear- 
eyed.) Epiphora; Xerophthalmia. Blear- 
eyedness. An exudation of a puriform hu- 
mour from the margin of the. eye-lids. 
The proximate cause is a deposition of acri- 
mony on the glandule meibomiane in the 
margin of the eye-lids. 
night glues the tarsi of the eye-lids toge- 
ther. The margins of the eye-lids are red 
and tumefy, are irritated, and excite pain. 
An opthalmia, fistula lachrymalis, and some- 
times an ectropium, are the consequences. 
The species of the lippitudo are, 

1. Lippitudo infantum, which is familiar 
to children, particularly of an acrimonious 
habit. The lippitudo of infants is mostly 
accompanied with tinea, or some scabby 
eruption, which points out that the disease 
originates, not from a local, but. general or 
constitutional, affection. 

2. Lippitudo adultorum, or senilis. This 
arises from various acrimonies, and is like- 
wise common to hard drinkers. “ef 

3. . Lippitudo venerea, which arises from a 
suppressed. gonorrhea, or fluor albus, and 


This humour in the’ 
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is likewise observed of children born’ of 
parents with venereal complaints, 

4. Lippitudos crophulosa, which accom. 
panies other scrophulous symptoms, . 

5. Lippitudo scorbutica, which affects the 
scorbutic, 

Liry’ria. (From Aeurw, to leave, and 
up; heat.) A sort of fever, where the heat 
is drawn to the inward parts, while the ex- 
ternal are cold. 

LIQUIDA/MBAR. (From liguidum, 
fluid, and ambar, a fragrant substance, gene- 
rally taken for ambergris ; alluding to the 
aromatic liquid gum which distils from 
this tree.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Monecia ; 
Order, Polyandria. . 

LiquipamBar styRaciriua. The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which affords both 
the liquid amber and storaz liquida, or liquid 
storax. The liquid amber is a_ resinous 
juice of a yellow colour, inclining to red, 
at first about the consistence of turpentine, 
by age hardened into a solid brittle mass. 
It is obtained by wounding the bark of this 
tree, which is described by Linnzeus the Li- 
quidambar — foliis palmato-angulatis ; foliis 
indivisis, acutts. The juice has a moderately 
pungent, warm, balsamic taste, and a very 
fragrant smell, not unlike that of the Styrax 
calamita heightened by a little ambergris, 
It is seldom used medicinally. The Styrax 
liquida is also obtained from this plant by 
boiling. | There are two sorts distinguished 
by authors ; the one the purer part of the 
resinous matter, that rises to the surface in 
boiling, separated by a strainer, of the con- 
sistence of honey, tenacious like turpentine, 
of a reddish or ash-brown colour, moderately 
transparent, of an acrid unctuous taste and 
a fragrant smell, faintly resembling that of 
the solid styrax, but somewhat disagreeable, 
The other, the more impure part which re- 
mains on the strainer, untransparent, and 
in smell and taste much weaker than the 
former. Their use is chiefly as stomachics, 
in the form of plaster, 
~ LIQUIFACTION. A chemical term, 
in some instances synonymous with Susion, 
in others with the word deliguescence, and in 
others with the word solution. 

LIQUIRI'TIA. (From liquor, juice, 
or from elikoris, Welsh.) See Glycyrrhiza. 

LYQUOR. A liquor. This term. is 
applied in the last editions of the London 
Pharmacopeeia to some preparations, before 
improperly called waters; asthe agua ammo- 
nie, &C. 

LiquoRk AcETATIS PLUMBI. 
acetatis liquor. abctg 

Liquor ACETATIS PLUMBI DILUTUS, See 
Plumbi acetatis liquor dilutus. 


See Plumbi 


_ Liquor amrHEeREus virriouicus. See 
ther sulphuricus. bh 
. LiquoR ALUMINIS coMpositus. Com. 


pound solution of alum. Take of alum 
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sulphate of zinc, of each half an ounce; 


boiling water two pints. Dissolve at the 
same time the alum and sulphate of zinc in 
the water, and then strain the solution 
through paper. This water was long known 
in our shops under the title of agua alumi- 
nosa Bateana. It is used for cleansing and 
healing ulcers and wounds, and for re- 
moving cutaneous eruptions, the part being 
bathed with it hot three or four times a-day. 
It is sometimes likewise employed as a col- 
lyrium ; and as an injection in fluor albus 
and gonorrhcea, when not accompanied with 
virulence. 


Liquor AMMONILE. See Ammonia. 


LiquoR AMMONL® ACETATIS. See Am- 
moni@ acetatis liquor. | 
LiquoR AMMONIA CARBONATIS. See 


Amnionia subcarbonatis liquor. 

LiquoR AMMONLEZ SUBCARBONATIS. 
Ammonie subcarbonatis liquor. 

Liquor of Ammonia. See Ammonia. 
_Liqvor amnit. All that fluid which is 
contained in the membranaceous ovum sur- 
rounding the foetus in utero is called by 
the general name of the waters, the water 
of the amnion, or ovum, or liquor amnii. 
The quantity, in proportion to the size. of 
the different parts of the ovum, is greatest 
by far in early pregnancy. At the time of 
parturition, in some cases, it amounts to 
or exceeds four pints; and, in others, it is 
scarcely equal to as many ounces. It is 
usually in the largest quantity when the 
child has been some time dead, or is born 
in a weakly state. ‘This fluid is generally 
transparent, often milky, and sometimes: of 
a yellow, or light brown colour, and very 
different in consistence; and these alter- 
ations seem to depend upon the state of the 
constitution of the parent. It does not 
coagulate with heat, like the serum of the 
blood; and, chemically examined, it is 
found to be composed of phlegm, earthy 
matter, and sea-salt, in different proportions 
in different subjects, by which the varieties 
in its appearance and consistence are pro- 
duced. It has been supposed to be excre- 
mentitious; but it is generally thought to 
be secreted from the internal surface of the 
ovum, and to be circulatory as in other ca- 
vities. It was formerly imagined that the 
foetus was nourished. by this fluid, of which 
it: was said to swallow some part frequently ; 
and it was then asserted, that the qualities 
of the fluid were adapted for its nourish- 
ment. 
ples of children born without any passage 
to. the stomach; and a few of children in 
which the head was wanting, and- which 
have nevertheless arrived at the full size. 
These cases fully prove that this opinion is 
not just, and that there must be some other 
medium by which the child is nourished, 
besides the waters.» The incontrovertible 
uses: of this fluid are, to serve the purpose 


See 


But there have been many exam-— 
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of affording a soft bed for the residence of ° 
the foetus, to which it allows free motion, 
and prevents any external injury during - 
pregnancy : and inclosed in the membranes, 
it procures the most gentle, yet efficacious, 
dilatation of the os uteri, and soft parts, at 
the time of parturition. Instances have 
been recorded, in which the waters of the 
ovum are said to have been voided so early 
as in the sixth month of pregnancy, without 
prejudice either to the child or parent. ‘The 
truth of these reports seems to be doubtful, 
because when the membranes are intention~ 
ally broken, the action of the uterus never ” 
fails to come on, when all the water is 
evacuated. A few cases have occurred to 
me, says Dr. Denman, in practice, which 
might have been construed to be of this 
kind; for there ‘was a daily discharge of 
some colourless fluid from the vagina, for 
several months before delivery; but there 
being no diminution of the size of the 
abdomen, and the waters being regularly 
discharged at the time of labour, it was 
judged that some lymphatic vessel near the 
os uteri had been ruptured, and did not 
close again till the patient was delivered. 
He also met with one case, in which, after 
the expulsion of the placenta, there was no 
sanguineous discharge, but a profusion of 
lymph, to the quantity of several pints, in a 
few hours after delivery ; but the patient 
suffered no inconvenience except from sur- 
prise. 

LiquoR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. 
Antimonii tartarizati liquor. 
LiquoR ARSENICALIS. 

liquor. 

Liquor catcis. 

Liquor curRi 
ammoniati liquor. 

Liquor FERRI ALKALINIL 
kalint liquor. 

LiquoR HYPRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. See 
Hydrargyri oxymurias. 

LiquoR MINERALIS ANODYNUS 
MANNI. Hoffmann’s anodyne liquor. 
Spiritus etheris sulphurict compositi. 

Liquor rorassm. See Potasse liquor. 


See 
See _Arsenicalis 


See Calcis liquor. 
AMMONIATI. See Cupri 


See Ferri al- 


HOFT- 
See 


LiquoR SUBCARBONATIS FOTASS. See 
Potasse subcarbonatis liquor. 
Liquork VOLATILIS CORNU CERVI. This 


preparation of the fluid volatile alkali, com- 
monly termed hartshorn, is in common use to 
smell at in faintings, &c. See Ammonie 
subcarbonas. 

LIQUORICE. See Glycyrrhiza. 

Liquorice, Spanish. See Glycyrrhiza. 

LIRELLA. (A diminutive’ of lire, a 
ridge between two furrows.) ‘Acharius* 
name for the black letter-like receptacles of 
the genus Opegrapha. 

LISTER, Martin, was ‘born about 
1638, of a Yorkshire family, settled in 
Buckinghamshire, which produced » many 
medical practitioners of reputation; and his 
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uncle, Sir Matthew Lister, was physician 
to Charles I. and president of the college. 
After studying at Cambridge, where he 
was made fellow of St. John’s college, by 
royal mandate, he travelled to the Continent 
for improvement. On his return, in 1670, 
he settled at York, where he practised for 
many years with considerable success. 
Having communicated many papers on the 
natural history and antiquities of the north 
of England to the Royal Society, he was 
elected a fellow of that body; and he like- 
wise enriched the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. He came, by the solicitation of 
his friends, to London in 1684, having re- 
ceived a diploma at Oxford ; and soon after 
was admitted a fellow of the College of 
Physicians. In 1698 he accompanied the 
embassy to France, and published an ac- 
count of this journey on his return. He 
was made physician to Queen Anne about 
three years,before his death, which hap- 
pened in the beginning of 1712. He wrote 
on the English medicinal waters, on small- 
pox, and some other diseases; but his 
writings, though containing some valuable 
practical observations, are marked by too 
-mauch hypothesis and attachment to ancient 
doctrines; and he particularly condemned 
-the cooling plan of treatment in febrile 
_ diseases, introduced by the sagacious Syden- 


ham. His reputation is principally founded _ 


on his researches in natural history and 
comparative anatomy, on which he pub- 
lished several separate works, as well as 
nearly forty papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

LITHAGO’GA. (From Ai6os, a stone, 
and ayw, to bring away.) Medicines which 
expel the stone. 


LITHARGE. See Lithargyrus. 

Litharge plaster. See Emplastrum li- 
thargyri. 

LYTHA’RGYRUS. (From Ados, a 


stone, and apyupos, silver.) Lithargyrum. 
Litharge. An oxide of lead, in an imper- 
fect state of vitrification. When silver is 
refined by cupellation with lead, this latter 
metal, which is scorified, and causes the 
scorification of the imperfect metals alloyed 
with the silver, is transformed into a matter 
composed of small semitransparent shining 
plates, resembling mica; which is litharge. 
Litharge is more or less white or red, ac- 
cording to the metals with which the silver 
is alloyed. The white is called litharge of 
silvér; and the red has been improperly 
called litharge of gold, See Lead, and 
Plumbi subacetatis liquor. 

LITHIA. (Lithia, from Ardewos, lapi- 
deus.) Lithion; Lithina. 1. A new alkali. 


It was discovered by Arfredson, a young. 


chemist of great merit, employed in the labo- 
_ ratory of Berzelius. It was found in a 
- mineral from the mine of Uten in Sweden, 
called petalite by D’Andrada, who first 
distinguished it. Sir H. Davy demon- 
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strated by voltaic electricity, that the basis 


of this alkali is a metal, to which the name 


_of lithium has been given. 


Bernelius gives the following simple pro- 
cess as a test for lithia in minerals :— 

A fragment of the mineral, the size of a 
pin’s head, is to be heated with a small-ex- 
cess of soda, on a piece of platinum foil, by 
a blewpipe for a couple of minutes. The 
stone is decomposed, the soda liberates the 


Jithia, and the excess of alkali preserving the 


whole fluid at this temperature, it spreads 
over the foil, and surrounds the decomposed 
mineral. That part of the platinum near to 
the fused alkali becomes of a dark colour, 
which is more intense, and spreads over a 
larger surface, in proportion as there is more 
lithia in the mineral. The oxidation of the ~ 
platinum does not take place beneath the 
alkali, but only around it, where the metal is 
in contact with both air and lithia, Potassa 
destroys the reaction of the platinum on the 
lithia, if the lithia be not redundant. The 
platina resumes its metallic surface, after 
having been washed and heated.. 

Caustic lithia has a very sharp burning 
taste. It destroys the cuticle of the tongue 
like potassa. It does not dissolve with great 
facility in water, and appears not to be much 
more soluble in hot than in cold water. In 
this respect it has an analogy with lime. 
Heat is evolved during its solution in 
water. 

When exposed to the air it does not at- 
tract moisture, but absorbs carbonic acid, 
and becomes opaque. When exposed for 
an hour to a white heat in a covered pla- 
tinum crucible, its bulk does not appear to 
be diminished : but it has absorbed a quan- 
tity of carbonic acid. 

2. The name of a genus of diseases in 
Good’s ‘Nosology. Class, Eccritica; Or- 
der, Catotica. Urinary calculus. 

LIYTHIAS. A lithiate, or salt, formed 
by the union of the lithic acid, or acid of the 
stone sometimes found ‘in the bladder of 
animals with salifiable bases; thus lithiate of 
ammonia, &c. 

LITHYVASIS. (From A:6os, a stone.) 

1. The formation of stone, or gravel. 

2. A tumour of the eyelid, under which 
is a hard concretion resembling a stone.’ 

LITHIC ACID. (Acidum lthicum; 
from A100s, a stone, because it is obtained from 
the stones of the bladder.) Acidum uricum. 
This was discovered in analysing human 
calculi, of many of which it constitutes the 
greater part, and of some, particularly that 
which resembles wood in appearance, it 
forms almost the whole. It is likewise 
present in human urine, and in that of the 
camel. It is found in those arthritic con- 
cretions commonly called chalkstones. It 
is often called uric acid. 

The following are the results of Scheele’s 
experiments on calculi, which were found 
to consist almost wholly of this acid. 
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1, Dilute sulphuric acid produced no 
effect on the calculus, but the concen- 
trated dissolved, it; and the solution, dis- 
tilled to dryness, left a black coal, giving off 
sulphurous acid fumes. 2. The muriatic 
acid, either diluted or concentrated, had no 
effect on it even with ebullition. 3. Dilute 
nitric acid attacked it cold; and with the as. 
sistance of heat produced an effervescence 
and red vapour, carbonic acid was evolved, 
and the calculus was entirely dissolved. 
The solution was acid, even when saturated 
with the calculus, and gave a beautiful red 
colour to the skin in half an hour after it was 
applied ; when evaporated, it became of a 
blood-red, but the colour was destroyed by 
adding a drop of acid: it did not precipi- 
tate muriate of barytes, or metallic solutions, 
even with the addition of an alkali; alkalies 
rendered it more yellow, and if superabun- 
dant, changed it by a stong digesting heat to 
a rose colour; and this mixture imparts a 
similar colour to the skin, and is capable of 
precipitating sulphate of iron black, sulphate 
of copper green, nitrate of silver grey, 
superoxygenated muriate of mercury, and 
solutions of lead and zinc, white. Lime 
water produced in the nitric solution a 
white precipitate, which dissolved in the 
nitric and muriatic acids without effer- 
vescence, and without destroying their aci- 
dity. Oxalic acid did not precipitate it. 
4, Carbonate of potassa did not dissolve it, 
either cold or hot, but a solution of per- 
fectly pure potassa dissolved it even’ cold. 
The solution was yellow ; sweetish to the 
taste ; precipitated by all the acids, even the 
carbonic; did not render lime water turbid ; 
decomposed and precipitated solution of iron 
brown, of copper grey, of silver black, of 
zinc, mercury, and lead, white; and ex- 
haled a smell of ammonia. 5. About 200 
parts of lime water dissolved the calculus by 
digestion, and lost its acrid taste. ~ The so- 
lution was partly precipitated by acids. 
6. Pure water dissolved it entirely, but it 
was necessary to boil for some time 360 
parts with one of the calculus in powder. 
This solution reddened tincture of litmus, 
did not render lime water turbid, and on 
cooling deposited in small crystals almost the 
whole of what it had taken up. 7. Seventy- 
’ two grains distilled in a small glass retort 
over an open fire, and gradually brought to 
a red heat, produced water of ammonia 
mixed with a little animal oil, and a brown 
sublimate, weighing 28 grains, and 12 
giains of coal remained, which preserved its 
black colour on red-hot iron in the open air. 
The brown sublimate was rendered white 
‘by a second sublimation; was destitute of 
‘smell, even when moistened by an alkali; 
‘was acid to the taste; dissolved in boiling 
water, and also in alcohol, but in less 
quantity ; did not precipitate lime water ; 
and appeared to resemble succinic acid. 

Fourcroy has found, that this acid is 
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almost entirely soluble in 2000 times its 
‘weight of cold water, when the powder is 
repeatedly treated with it. From his expe- 
riments he infers, that it contains azote, 
with a considerable portion of carbon, and 
but little hydrogen, and little oxygen. 

-Of its combinations with the basis we 
know but little. 

Much additional information has been ob- 
tained within these few years'on the nature 
and habitudes of the lithic acid. Dr. 
Henry wrote a medical thesis, and after- 
wards published a paper on the subject, in 
the second volume of the new series of the 
Manchester memoirs, both of which con- 
tain many important facts. He procured 
the acid in the manner above described by 
Fourcroy. It has the form of white shining 
plates, which are denser than water. Has 
no taste nor smell. It dissolves in about 
1400 parts of boiling water. It reddens 
the infusion of litmus. - When dissolved in 
nitric acid, and evaporated to dryness, it 
leaves a pink sediment. The dry. acid is 
not. acted on nor dissolved by the alkaline 
carbonates, or sub-carbonates. It decom- 
poses soap when assisted by heat; as it dces 
also the alkaline sulphurets and hydrcsul- 
phurets. No acid acts on it, except those 
that occasion its decomposition. It dis- 
solves in hot solutions of potassa and soda, 
and likewise in ammonia, but less readily. 
The lithates may be formed, either by mu- 
tually saturating the two constituents, or we 
may dissolve the acid in an excess of base, 
and we may then precipitate by carbonate of 
ammonia. The lithates are all tasteless, 
and resembie in appearance lithic acid it- 
self. They are not altered by exposure to 
the atmosphere. ‘They are very sparingly so- 
luble in water. They are decomposed by a 
red heat, which destroys the acid. The 
lithic acid is precipitated from these salts by 
ali the acids, except the prussic and carbo- 
nic. ‘They are decomposed by the nitrates, 
muriates, and acetates of barytes, strontites, 
lime, magnesia, and alumina. They are 
precipitated by all the metallic solutions 
except that of gold. When lithic acid is ex- 
posed to heat, the products are carburetted 
hydrogen, and carbonic acid, prussic acid, 
carbonate of ammonia, a sublimate, consist- 
ing of ammonia combined with a peculiar 
acid, which has the following properties :— 

Its colour is yellow, and it has a cooling 
bitter taste. It dissolves readily in water, 
and in alkaline solutions, from which it is 
not precipitated by acids. It dissolves also 
sparingly in alkohol. It is volatile, and 
when sublimed a second time, becomes 
much whiter. The watery solution red- 
dens vegetable blues, but a very small quan- 
tity of ammonia destroys this property. It 
does not cause effervescence with alkaline 
carbonates. By evaporation it yields per- 
manent crystals, but ill defined, from ad- 
hering animal matter.. These redden vege- 
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table blues. Potassa, when added to these 
crystals, disengages ammonia. When dis- 
solved in nitric acid, they do not leave a red 
stain, as happens with uric acid; nor does 
their solution in water decompose the earthy 
salts, as happens with alkaline lithates (or 
urates). Neither has it any action on the 
salts of copper, iron, gold, platinum, tin, or 
mercury. With nitrates of silver, and mer- 
cury, and acetate of lead, it forms a white 
precipitate, soluble in an excess of nitric 
acid. Muriatic acid occasions no precipi- 
tate in the solution of these crystals in 
water. ‘These properties show, that the 
acid of the sublimate is different from the 
uric, and from every other known acid, 
Dr. Austin found, that by repeated distilla- 
tions lithic acid was resolved into ammonia, 
nitrogen, and prussic acid. 

When lithic acid is projected into a flask 
with chlorine, there is formed, in a little 
time, muriate of ammonia, oxalate of am- 
monia, carbonic acid, muriatic acid, and 
malic acid; the same results are obtained 
by passing chlorine through water, holding 
this acid in suspension. 

LITHIUM. The metallic basis of li- 
thia. See Lithia. 

LITHOIDES. (From Aifos, a stone, 
and edes, a likeness: so called from its 
hardness.) The petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone. 

Lirno’LasuM. (From Av8os, a stone, and 
AauSavw, to seize.) An instrument for ex- 
tracting the stone from the bladder. 

LITHO'LOGY. (Lithologia ; from Au- 
fos, a stone, and Aoyos, a discourse.) <A 
discourse or treatise on stones. 

Lirnoma’rea. See Lithomarge. 

LITHOMARGE. Stone-marrow. A 
mineral of which there are two kinds, the 
friable and the indurated. 

LITHONTRIPTIC. (Lithontripticus ; 
from AOos, a stone, and 7pi6w, to bear away. ) 
Lithontryptic. From the strict sense and 
-common acceptation of the word, this class 
of medicine should comprehend such as 
possess a power of dissolving calculi in the 
urinary passages. It is, however, doubted 
by many, whether there be in nature any 
such substances. By this term, then, is 
meant those substances which possess a 
power of removing a disposition in the body 
to the formation of calculi. The researches 
eof modern chemists have proved, that these 
calculi consist mostly of a peculiar acid, 
named the lithic or uric acid. 
substance, the alkalies are capable of uniting, 
and forming a soluble compound ; and these 
are accordingly almost the sole lithontrip- 
tics. From the exhibition of alkaline reme- 
dies, the symptoms arising from stone in the 
bladder are very generally alleviated ; and 
they. can be given to such an extent that the 
urine becomes very sensibly alkaline, and is 
even capable of exerting a solvent power on 
these concretions. ‘Their administration, 
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however, cannot be continued to this extent 
for any length of time, from the irritation 
they produce on the stomach and’ urinary 
organs. ‘The use, therefore, of the alkalies, 
as solvents, or lithontriptics, is now scarcely 
ever attempted ; they are employed merely 
to prevent the increase of the concretion, and 
to palliate the painful symptoms, which they 
do apparently by preventing the generation 
of lithic acid, or the separation of it by the 
kidneys; the urine is thus rendered less 
irritating, and the surface of the calculus ‘is 
allowed to become smooth. 

When the alkalies are employed with this 
view, they are generally given neutralised, 
or with excess of carbonic aeid. This ren- 
ders them much less irritating. It at the 
same time, indeed, diminishes their solvent 
power ; for the alkaline carbonates exert no 


_action on urinary calculi; but they are 


still capable of correcting that acidity in the 
prime viz, which is the cause of the depo- 
sition of the lithic acid from the urine, and 
therefore serve equally to palliate the dis- 
ease. And when their acrimony is thus di. 
minished, their use can be continued for 
any length of time. 

It appears from the experiments of Four- 
croy, and others, that some other ingredients 
of calculi, as well as the lithie acid, are dis- | 
solved by the caustic alkali, and various ex- 
periments have shown that most calculi yield 
to its power. It is obvious, however, that 
what is taken by the mouth is subject to 
many changes in the alimentary canal, and 
also the lymphatic and vascular systems ; 
and in this way it must be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to get such substances (even where 
they not liable to alterations) in sufficient 
quantity into the bladder. Indeed, there are 
very few authenticated cases of the urine 
being so changed as to become a menstruum 
for the stone. Excepting the case of Dr. 
Newcombe, recorded by Dr. Whytt, the 
instance of Mr. Home is almost the only 
one. ‘Though lithontriptics, however, may 
not in general dissolve’ the stone in the 
bladder, yet it is am incontrovertible fact 
that they frequently mitigate the pain; and, 
to lessen such torture as that of the stone in 
the bladder, is surely an object of no little 
importance. Lime: was long ago known 
as a remedy for urinary. calculi, and different 
methods were employed: to administer it. 
One of these plans fell into the hands of a 
Mrs. Steevens, and her success caused 


With this “great anxiety for the discovery of the secret. 


At last Parliament bought the secret for the 
sum of 50007. In many instances, stones 
which had been unquestionably felt were no. 
longer to be discovered ; and as. the same. 
persons were examined by surgeons of the 
greatest skill and eminence, both before and: 
after the exhibition of her medicines,. it was. 
no wonder that the conclusion was drawn 
that the stones really were dissolved. From 
the cessation of such success, and from its 
Zz 4 
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- now being known that the stones are occa- 
sionally protruded between the fasciculi of 
the muscular fibres of the bladder, so as to 
_be lodged in a kind of cyst on the outside of 
the muscular coat, and cause no longer any 
grievances, surgeons of the present day are 
inclined to suspect that this must have hap-« 
pened in Mrs. Steevens’s cases. This was 
certainly what happened in one of the cases 
- on whom the medicine had been tried. It 
is evident that a stone so situated would not 
any longer produce irritation, but would also 
be quite indiscoverable by the sound, for, 
in fact, it is no longer in the cavity of the 
_. bladder. 

As soap was, with reason, supposed to 
increase the virtues of the lime, it led to the 
use of caustic alkali, taken in mucilage, or 
_ veal broth. Take of pure potassa 3viij; of 

quick lime 3iv; of distilled water,  tbij. 

Mix them well together in a large bottle, 

and let them stand for twenty-four hours. 
_ Then pour off the ley, filter it through 
paper, and keep it in.well-stopped vials for 
_use. Of this, the dose is from thirty drops 
to 5ij, which is to be repeated two or three 
times a day, in a pint of veal broth, early in 
the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 
Continue this plan for three or four months, 
living, during the course, on such things as 
least counteract the effect of the medicine. 
The common fixed alkalies, or carbonated 
_ alkali, and the acidulous soda-water, have of 
_ late been used as lithontriptics. 
also been given; and Mr. Home, surgeon 
at the Savoy, has recorded its utility in his 
_ own and in his father’s cases. Bitters have 
likewise been tried. | 
Dismissing all theories, lime water, soap, 
acidulous soda-water, caustic alkali, and 
bitters, are useful in cases of stone. Of the 
soap, as much may be taken as the stomach 
_ will bear, or as much as will prove gently 
laxative ;. but of the lime-water, few can 
take more than a pint daily. 
The acidulous soda-water may be taken in 
larger quantities, as it is more agreeable. 

_There is a remedy celebrated in Holland, 
_. under the name of liquor lithontriptica 

Loosii, which contains, according to an 

accurate analysis, muriate of lime. This 

professor Hufeland recommends in the fol- 
lowing form : 
Tk Calcis muriate 3}. 
Aque distillate, zij. ft. solutio, ° 
Thirty drops are to be taken four times a- 
day, which may be increased as far as th? 
stomach will bear. 
For curing stone patients, little reliance 
. ean be placed in any lithontriptics hitherto 
discovered, though they.may rationally be 
given, with a confident hope of procuring an 
alleviation of the fits of pain attending the 
_ presence of stone in the bladder. After all, 


. the only certain method of getting rid of the. 


calculus is the operation. See Lithotomy. 
LITHONTRY’PTIC., (From Aides, a 
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stone, and dpur]w, to break.) See Lithen- 
triptic. 

LITHOSPE’RMUM. (From Aidos, a 
stone, and omepua, seed; named from the 
hardness of its seed.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. ‘The pharmacopceial name of common 
gromwell. See Lithospermum officinale. 

LirHosPERMUM OFFICINALE. ‘The system- 
atic name of the officinal gromwell. The 
seeds of this officinal plant, Lithospermum 
— seminibus levibus, .corollis vix calycem 
superantibus, foltis lanceolatis, of Linnzus, 


. were formerly supposed, from their stony 


hardness, to ‘be efficacious in calculous and 
gravelly disorders, Little credit is given to 
their lithontriptic character, yet they are 
occasionally used as diuretic for clearing the 
urinary passages, and for obviating’ stran- 
gury, in the form of emulsion. 

LITHO’TOMY,. = (Lithotomia; from 
A.Oos, a stone, and Teuvw, to cut.) Cysto- 
mia. ‘The operation of cutting into the 
bladder, in order to extract a stone. Se- 
veral methods have been recommended for 
performing this operation, but’ there are 
only two which can be practised.with any 
propriety. One is, where the operation is 
to be performed immediately above the 
pubes, in that part of the bladder which is 
not covered with peritoneum, called the 
high operation: The other, where it is done 
in the perineum, by laying open the neck 
and lateral part of the bladder, so as to allow 
of the extraction of the stone, called the 
lateral operation, from the prostate gland of 
the neck of the bladder being laterally cut. 

LITMUS. The beautiful blue prepared 
from a white lichen. See Lichen roccella. 

Li'tron. See Nitre. 

Li‘tus. A liniment. 

LIY’'VER. (Hepar, jap.) A large viscus, 
of a deep red colour, of great size and 
weight, situated under the diaphragm, in 
the right hypochondrium, its smaller portion 
occupying part of the epigastric region. In 
the human body, the liver is divided into 
two principal lobes, the right of which is by 
far the largest. They are divided on the 
upper side by a broad ligament, and on the 
other side by a considerable depression or 
fossa. Between and below these two lobes 
is a smaller lobe, called lobulus Spigelii.. In 
describing this yiscus, it is necessary to at- 
tend. to seven principal circumstances : — 
its ligaments; its surfaces; its margins ; its 
tubercles; its fissure; its sinus; and the 
pori biliari. 

The ligaments of the liver are five in 
number, all arising from the peritoneum. 
1. The right lateral ligament, which con- 
nects the thick right lobe with the posterior 
part of the diaphragm. 2. The left lateral 
ligament, which connects the convex surface 
and margin of the left lobe with the dia- 
phragm, and, in those of whom the liver is 
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very large, with the oesophagus and spleen. 
. 3. The broad or middle: suspensory ligament, 
which passes from the diaphragm into the 
- convex surface, and separates the right lobe 
of the liver from the left, It descends from 
above through the large fissure to the con- 
cave surface, and is then distributed over the 
whole liver. 4. The round ligament, which 
-in adults consists of the umbilical vein, in- 
. durated into a ligament. 5. Zhe coronary 
ligament. 

The liver has two surfaces, one superior, 
which is convex and smooth, and one in- 
ferior, which is concave, and has holes and 
depressions to receive, not only the conti- 
guous viscera, but the vessels running into 
the liver. 

The margins of the liver are also two in 
number; the one, which is posterior and 

superior is obtuse, the other, situated ante- 
riorly and inferiorly, is acute. 

The tubercles of the liver are likewise 
two in number, viz. lobulus anonymus, and 
lobulus caudatus, and are found near the 
vena porte. 

Upon looking on the concave surface of 
this viscus, a considerable fissure is obvious, 
known by the name of the fisswre of the liver. 

In order to expose the sinus, it is neces- 
sary to remove the gall-bladder, when a 
considerable sinus, before occupied by the 
gall-bladder, will be apparent. 

The blood-vessels of the liver are the hepatic 
artery, the vena porte, and the vena cave 
hepatic, which are described under their 
proper names. The adsorbents of the liver 
are very numerous. . The liver has nerves, 
from the great intercostal and eighth pair, 
which arise from the hepatic plexus, and 
proceed along with the hepatic artery and 
vena ports into the substance of the liver. 
With regard to the substance of the liver, 
various opinions have been entertained, It 
is, however, now pretty well ascertained to 

-be a large gland, composed of lesser glands 
connected together by cellular structure. 
The small glands which thus compose the 
substance of the liver, are termed penicilli, 
from the arrangement of the minute rami- 
fications of the vena porte composing each 
gland, resembling that of the hairs of a 

. pencil. The chief use of this large viscus 
is to supply a fluid, named bile, to the 
intestines, which is of the utmost importance 
in chylification. The small penicilli per- 
form this function by a specific action on 
the blood they contain, by which they se- 
crete in their very minute ends the fluid 
termed hepatic bile; but whether they pour 
it into what is called a follicle, or not, is yet 
undecided, and is the cause of the difference 
of opinion respecting the substance of the 
liver. If it be secreted into a follicle, the 
substance is truly glandular, according to 

‘the notion of the older anatomists : but if it 
be secreted merely into a small vessel, called 
-a biliary pore (the existence of which can be 
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demonstrated) corresponding’ to. the end of 
each of the penicilli, without any intervening 
follicle, its substance is then, in their Opinion 
vascular. According to our notions in the 
present day, in either case, the liver is said 
to be glandular; for we have the idea of a 
gland when any arrangement of vessels per- 


forms the office of separating from the 


blood a fluid or substance different in its 
nature from the blood. The small vessels 
which. receive the bile secreted by the peni- 
cilli, are called port biliarii ; these converge 
together throughout the substance of the 
liver towards its under surface, and, at 
length, form one trunk, called ductus hepa- 
ticus, which conveys the bile into either the 
ductus communis choledochus, or ductus cys- 
ticus. See Gall-bladder. b 

Liver, inflammation of. See Hepatitis. 

Liver of sulphur. See Potasse sulphu- 
retum. ; 

LIVER-WORT. See Marchantia poly- 
morpha. 

Liver-wort, ash-coloured. 
caninus. 

Liver-wort, ground. 

Liver-wort, Iceland. 


See Lichen 


See Lichen caninus. 
See Lichen island- 
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Liver-wort, noble. See Marchantia poly- 
morpha. 

LYVOR. (From liveo, to be black and. 


blue.) Lividness. A black mark, from 
ablow. A dark circle under the eye. 
LIX. (From dus, light.) Woodash. 
LIX’IVIAL. Salts are so called which 
are extracted by lixiviation. 
LIXIVIATION.  (Livivialis ; from lix, 
woodash.) Lessive. The process employed 
by chemists of dissolving, by means of warm 
water, the saline and soluble particles of 
cinders, the residues of distillation and com- 
bustion, coals and natural earths. Salts 
thus obtained are called Livivial salts. 
~LIXYVIUM. (From iZiz, wood-ash, ) 
The liquor in which saline and soluble par- 
ticles of the residues of distillation and com~ 
bustion are dissolved. 
LixiviuM sAPONARIUM. ~ 
liquor. 
LixiviuM TARTARI, 
bonatis liquor. 
LOBATUS. (From. lobus, a lobe. 
Lobed. Applied to leaves which have the 
margins of the segments lobed, asin Ane- 
mone hepatica, and to such as are lobed like 
the vine thistle, and many geraniums. © 
LOBB, Tueoprnitus, — practised as a 


See Potasse 


See Potasse subcar- 


physician in London with considerable re- 


putation, and left several works on medical 
topics. He died in 1763, in the 85th year 
of his age. He wrote on fevers, small-pox, 
and some other diseases; but his most cele. 
brated publication was, “A Treatise on 
Solvents of the Stone, and on curing the 


‘Stone and the Gout by Aliments,’’ which 


passed through several editions, and was 
translated into Latin and French; he con- 
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sidered the morbid matter of an alkaline 
nature, and vegetable acids as the remedy, 
He was author also of “ A Compendium 
of the Practice of Physic,’’ and of several 
papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Lobed leaf. See Lobatus. 

LOBE/LIA. (Named in honour of 
Lobel, abotanist.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Syngenesia ; Order, Monogamia. 

2.°The pharmacopeial name of the blue 
lobelia. See Lobelia sy philitica. 

Losenia syrHinitica. The systematic 
name of the blue lobelia of the pharma- 
copeeias. The root is the part directed by 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia for medicinal 
use; in taste it resembles tobacco, and is 
apt to excite vomiting. It derived the name 
of syphilitica from its efficacy in the cure of 
syphilis, as experienced by the North Ame- 
rican Indians, who considered it as a specilic 
in that disease, and with whom it was long 
an important secret, which was purchased 
by Sir William Johnson, and since pub- 
lished by different authors. The method 
of employing this medicine is stated as 
follows: a decoction is made of a handful 
of the roots in three measures of water. Of 
this half a measure is taken in the morning 
fasting, and repeated in the evening ; and 
the dose is gradually increased, till its pur- 
gative effects become too sicdenth when the 
decoction is to be intermitted for a day or 
two, and then renewed, until a perfect cure 
is effected. During the use of this medicine, 
a proper regimen is to be enjoined, and the 
ulcers are also to be frequently washed with 
the decoction, or if deep and foul, to be 
sprinkled with the powder of the inner bark 
of the New Jersey tea-tree. Ceanothus ame- 
vicanus. Although the plant thus used is 
said to cure the disease in a very short time, 
yet it is not found that the antisyphilitic 
powers of the lobelia have been confirmed 
in.any instance of European practice. 

LO’BULUS. (Dim. of lobus, a lobe.) 
A small lobe, as lobulus spigelii. 

Logutus ACCEssORIUS. See Lobulus 
anonymus. 

Lozutus ANonyMus. Lobulus accessorius 
anterior-quadratus. The anterior point of 
the right lobe of the liver. Others define it 
to be that space of the great lobe betwixt 
the fossa of the umbilical vein and gall- 
bladder, and extending forward from the 
fossa for the lodgment of the vena portz, to 
the anterior margin of the liver, 

Logutus caupatus. Processus caudatus. 
A tail-like process of the liver, stretching 
downward from the middle of the great 
right lobe to the lobulus spigelii. It is be- 
hind the gall-bladder,and betwixt the fossa 
yenz portarum, and the fissure for the 
lodgment of the vena cava. 

Lozutus sricenu. Lobulus posterior; 
Lobulus posticus papillatus. A lobe of the 
liver betwixt the two greater lobes, but 
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rather belonging to the right great lobe. 
From ‘its situation deep behind, and from 
its having a perpendicular papilla-like pro- 
jection, it is called lobulus posterior, or 
papillatus. To the left side it has the 
fissure for the lodgment of the ductus veno- 
sus; on the right, the fissure for the vena 
cava; and above, it has the great transverse 
iissnre of the liver, for the lodgment of the 
cylinder of the porta; obliquely to the right, 
and upwards, it has a connection with “the 
lower concave surface of the great lobe, by 
the processus caudatus, which Winslow calls 
one of the roots cf the lobulus spigelii. It 
is received into the bosom of the lesser curve 
of the stomach. 

LOCA’LES. (Locales, the. plural of 
lochalis.) The fourth class of Cullen’s No- 
sology, which comprehends morbid affections 
that are partial, and includes eight orders, viz. 
dysesthesia, dysorexiz, dyscinesiz, apo- 
cenoses, epischeses, tumores, ectopia, and 
dialyses. 

LOCA‘LIS. Local. Belonging to a 
part and not the whole. A common division 
of diseases is into general and local. 

Localis membrana. The pia mater. 

LO'CHIA. (From Aoxevw, to bring 
forth.) The cleansings. The serous, and 
for the most part green-coloured, discharge 
that takes place from the uterus ind vagina 
of women, during the first four days after 
delivery. 

LOCHIORRHG@’A. (From Aoxia, and 
pew, to flow.) An excessive discharge of the 
lochia. 

~LOCKED-JAW. See Tetanus. 

LOCULAMENTUM. In botany 
means the space or cell between the valves 
and partitions of a capsule; distinguished 
from their number into unilocular, bilocular, 
&c. See Capsula. 

LOCUSTA. A term sometimes applied 
to the spikelet of grasses. See Spicula. 

LOGWOOD. See Hematoxylon cam- 
pechianum. 

LOMENTACEZ. (From lomentum ; 
in allusion to the pulse-like nature of the 
plants in question, so as to keep in view their 
analogy with the papilionacee.) The name 
of an order of plants in Linnzus’s Fragments 
of a Natural Method, consisting of such as 
have a bivalve pericarpium or legume, and not 
papilionaceous corolls ; as Cassia, Fumaria, 
Ceretonia, &c. 

LOMENTUM. 1. A word used by 
old writers on medicine, to express a meal 
made of beans, or bread made of this meal, 
and used as a wash. 

2. A bivalve pericarpium, divided into cells 
by very small partitions, never lateral like 
those of the legume. 

From its figure it is termed, 

1. Articulatum, when the partitions are 
visible externally ; as in Hedysarum argen- 
teum, 

2. Moniliforme, necklace-like, consisting 
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of a number of little globules; as in Hedy- 
sarum moliferum. idl 

— Aculeatum ; as in Hedysarum onobry- 
chis. ; 

4. Crystatum ; as in Hedysarum caput 
galli. 

5. Isthmis interceptum, when the cells are 
much narrower than the joints; as in Hip- 
pocrepis. 

6. Corticosum, the external bark being 
woody, and the inside pulpy; as in Cassia 
fistula. 

LOMMIUS, Jopvocus, was born in 
Guelderland, about the commencement of 
the 16th century. Having received from 
his father a good classical education, he 
turned his attention to medicine, which he 
studied chiefly at Paris. He practised for 
a considerable time at Tournay, where he 
was pensionary-physician in 1557 ; and three 
years after he removed to Brussels. The 
period of his death is not known. He left 
three small works, which are still valued 
from, the purity and elegance of their 
Latinity; a Commentary on Celsus; 
Medicinal Observations in Three Books; 
and a Treatise on the Cure of continued 
Fevers ; the two latter have been several 
times reprinted and translated. 

LOMONITE. Diphrismatic zeolite. 

LONCHITIS. (From Aoyxn, a lance: 
so named because the leaves resemble the 
head of a lance.) The herb spleenwort. The 
Ceterach officinalis. 


Lonea’num. (From longus, long; so 
named from its length.) The intestinum 
rectum. : 


LONGING. A desire peculiar to the 
female, and only during pregnancy, and 
those states in which the uterine discharge 
is suppressed. — 

LONGISSIMUS. The longest. Parts 
are so named from their length, compared 
to that of others ; as longissimus dorsi, &c. 

Loneissimus porsi. Lumbo dorso tra- 
chelien, of Dumas. ‘This muscle, which is 
somewhat thicker than the sacrolumbalis, 
greatly resembles it, however, in its shape 
and extent, and arises, in common with that 
muscle, between it and the spine. It as- 
cends upwards along the spine, and is 
inserted by small double tendons into the 
posterior and inferior part of all the trans- 
verse processes of the vertebrz of the back, 
and sometimes of the last vertebra of the 
neck. From its outside it sends off several 
bundles of fleshy fibres, interspersed with a 
few tendinous'filaments, which are usually 
inserted into the lower edge of the ten upper- 
most ribs, not far from their tubercles, In 


some subjects, however, they are found in- 


serted into a less number, and in others, 
though more rarely, into every one of the 
ribs. Towards the upper part of this muscle 
is observed a broad and thin portion of fleshy 
fibres, which: cross and intimately adhere to 
the fibres of. the longissimus dorsi. _ This 
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portion arises from the upper and _ posterior 
part of the transverse processes of the five or 
six uppermost vertebre of the back, by as 
many tendinous origins, and is usually in- 
serted by six tendinous and fleshy slips, into 
the transverse processes of the six inferior 
vertebra of the neck. This portion is 
described, by Winslow and Albinus, as a 
distinct muscle; by the former, under the 
name of transversalis major colli, and by the 
latter, under that of transversalis cervicis. 
But its fibres are so intimately connected 
with those of the longissimus dorsi, that it 
may very properly be considered as an ap- 
pendage to the latter. The use of this mus~ 
cle is to extend the vertebrie of thé back, 
and to keep the trunk of the body erect; by 
means of its appendage, it likewise serves to 
turn the neck obliquely backwards, and a 
little to one side. 

LoneissIMus MANUS. 
internodii pollicis. 

Loneissimus ocutt. See obliquus superior 
ocult. 

LONGITUDINAL. = Longitudinalis, 
Parts are so named from their direction. 

Loneirupinat sinus. Longitudinal si- 
nus of the dura mater. A triangular canal, 
proceeding in the falciform process of the 
dura mater, immediately under the bones of 
the skull, from the crista galli to the ten- 
torium, where it branches into the lateral 
sinuses. The longitudinal sinus has a 
number of trabeculz or fibres crossing it. 
Its use is to receive the blood from. the veins 
of the pia mater, and convey it into the lateral 
sinuses, to be carried through the internal 
jugulars to the heart. 

LO'NGUS. Long. Some parts are so 
named from their comparative length; as 
longus colli, &c. 

Lonevus coutut. Pre dorso cervical, of 
Dumas. This is a pretty considerable mus- 
cle, situated close to the anterior and lateral 
part of the vertebra of the neck. Its outer 
edge is in part covered by the rectus internus 
major. It arises tendinous and fleshy with- 
in the thorax, from the bodies of the three 
superior vertebrze of the back, laterally ; 
from the bottom and fore-part of. the trans- 
verse processes of the first and second verte- 
brze of the back, and of the last vertebre of 
the neck: and likewise from the upper and 
anterior points of the transverse processes of 
the sixth, fifth, fourth, and third vertebra of 
the neck, by as many small distinct tendons ; 
and is inserted tendinous into the fore-part 
ofthe second vertebra of the neck, near its 
fellow. This muscle, when it acts singly, 
moves the neck to one side; but, when 
both act, the neck is brought directly for- 
wards. 

LONI’CERA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. — Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

LonicerRA DIERVILLA. The systematic 
name of a species of honey-suckle. Diervilla. 


See Flexor tertii 
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‘The young branches of this species, Lonicera— 
racemis terminalibus, foliis serratis, of Lin- 
mzus, are employed in North America as a 
certain remedy in gonorrhcea and suppression 
of urine. It has not yet been exhibited in 
‘Europe. 

LonIcERA PERICLIMENUM. Honeysuckle. 
This beautiful and common plant was 
formerly used in the cure of asthma, for 
cleansing sordid ulcers, and removing dis- 
eases of the skin, virtues it does not now ap- 
pear to possess. 

LOOSENESS. See Diarrhaa. 

LO’PEZ.. Radix lopeziana; Radix in- 
dica lopeziana. The root of an unknown 
tree, growing, according to some, at Goa. 
It is met with in pieces of different. thick- 
ness, some at least of two inches ‘diameter. 
The woody part is whitish, and very light ; 
softer, more spongy, and whiter next the 


bark, including a denser, somewhat reddish, 


any appearance of resinous matter. 


medullary part. The bark is rough, wrink- 
led, brown, soft, and, as it were, woolly, 
pretty thick, covered with a thin paler 
cuticle. Neither the woody nor cortical 
part has any remarkable smell or taste, nor 
It ap- 


pears that this medicine has been remarkably 


effectual in stopping colliquative diarrheeas, 


‘which had resisted the usual remedies. 


Those attending the last stage of consump- 


tions were particularly relieved by its use. 


It seemed to act, not by an astringent 
power, but by a faculty of restraining and 
appeasing spasmodic and inordinate motions 
of the intestines. Dr. Gaubius, who -gives 
this account, compares its action to that of 
Simarouba, but thinks it more efficacious 
than this medicine. 

Lopex-root. See Lopez. 

LorrezianA RADIx. See Lopez. 

Lorna’pia. (From Aogos, the hinder part 


-of the neck.) Lophia. The first vertebra 
of the neck. 
LORDO’‘SIS. (From Aopios, curved, 


bent.) An affection of the spine, in which 
it is bent inwards. 

Lo’rica. (From Jorico, to crust over.) 
A kind of lute, with which vessels are coated 
before they are put into the fire. 

LORICA’TION. Coating. Nicholson 
recommends the following composition for 
the coating of glass vessels, to prevent their 
breaking when exposed to heat. Take of 


-gand and clay, equal parts; make them into 


‘ and diluted with water ; 


a thin paste, with fresh blood, prevented 
from coagulating by agitation, till it is cold, 
add to this some 
hair, and powdered glass; with a brush, 
dipped in this mixture, besmear the: glass ; 
and when this layer is dry, let the same 
operation be repeated. twice, or oftener, till 


- the coat applied is about one-third part of an 


. inch in-thickness. 


» Paris, in 1725. 
as a physician, with’ unremitting zeal and . 


LORRY, Anne-Cuarrzs, was born near 
He studied and practised 


Low 


peculiar modesty, and obtained a high reput- 
ation. At 23 he was admitted doctor of 
medicine at Paris, and subsequently became 
doctor-regent of the faculty. He was author 
of several works, some of which still main- 
tain their value; particularly his treatise on 
Cutaneous Diseases, which combines much 
erudition and accurate observation, with 
great clearness of arrangement, and perspi- 
cuity of language. He died in-1783. 

LOTION. (Lotio; from lavo, to wash.) 
An external fluid application. Lotions are 
usually applied by wetting linen in them, 
and keeping it on the part affected. , 

LO’TUS. (From Ao, to desire.) 1. A 
tree the fruit of which was said to be so de- 
licious as to make those who tasted it for- 
sake all other desires: hence the proverb, 
Awtov epayov, lotum gustavi: I have tasted 
lotus. 
2. ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Diadelphia; Or- 
der, Decandria. 

LOUIS, Anruony, was born at Metz 
in 1723. He attained great reputation as 
a surgeon, and was honoured with numerous 
appointments, and marks of distinction, as 
‘well in his own, as in foreign countries, 
He wrote the surgical part of the “ Ency- 
clopédie,”’ and presented. several interesting 
papers to the Royal Academy of Surgery, 
of which‘he was secretary: besides which, 
he was author of several works on anatomi- 
cal, medical, and other subjects. In a me- 
moir on the legitimacy of retarded births, he 
maintains that the detention of the foetus 
more than ten days beyond the ninth month 
is physically impossible. 

LOVAGE. See Ligusticum levisticum. 

LOVE-APPLE. See Solanum lyco- 
persicum. 

LOWER, Ricuarp, was born in Corn- 
wall about the year 1631. He graduated 
at Oxford, and having materially assisted the 
celebrated Dr. Willis in his dissections, he 
was introduced into practice by that physician. 
In 1665 he published a defence of Willis’s 
work on Fevers, displaying much Jearning 
and ingenuity. But his most important 
performance was entitled, “ Tractatus de 
Corde, item de motu et éalore Sanguinis, et 
Chyli in eum transitu,”’ printed four years 
after. He demonstrated the dependance of 
the motions of the heart upon the nervous 
influence, and referred the red colour of 
arterial blood to the action of the air in the 
lungs ; he also gave an account of his ex- 
periments, made at Oxford, in February 
1665, on the transfusion of blood from one 
living animal to another, of which an ab- 
stract had before appeared in- the Philoso- 
phical ‘Transactions. He afterwards prac- 
tised this upon an insane person, before the 
Royal ‘Society, of which he was admitted a 
fellow in 1667, as well as of the College of 
Physicians. The reputation acquired by 
these and some other minor publications 
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procured him extensive practice, particu- 


larly after the death of Dr. Willis: but his 
political opinions brought him into discredit 
at court, and he declined considerably 
before the close of his life in 1691. The 
operation of transfusion was soon exploded, 


experience having shown that it was attended 


with pernicious consequences, 

Loxa‘rrnros. (From Avgos, oblique, and 
apOpov, a joint.)  Lovrarthrus. An obliquity 
of the joint, without spasm or luxation. 

LOXIA. (From Avtos, oblique.) The 
specific name in the genus Entasia of 
Good’s Nosology, for wry neck. 

LUCULLITE. A species of limestone. 

Lu’bus netmonti. Ludus paracelsi. The 
waxen vein. A stony matter said to be 
serviceable in calculus. 

LUDWIG. Curistran Tneoruitus, 
was born in Silesia in 1709, and educated 
for the medical profession. Having a strong 
bias towards natural history, he went on an 
expedition to the north of Africa: and soon 
after his return, in 1733, he became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Leipsic. The first 
thesis defended there under his presidency 
related to the manner in which marine 
plants are nourished ; which he showed not 
to be by the root, as is the case in the gene-. 
rality of the vegetable kingdom. He after- 
wards published several botanical works, in 
which he finds many objections to the Lin- 
nan arrangement, rather preferring that of 
Rivinus ; but on very unsatisfactory grounds. 
Elementary works were likewise written by 
him on the different branches of medical 
knowledge. A more important work is 
entitled “ Adversaria Medico-practica,’? in 
three octavo volumes. He has given an 
account of his trials of Stramonium and 
Belladonna in epilepsy, by no means fa- 
yourable to either. He died in 1773. 

LU’ES. (Lues, is. f.; from Avw, to dis- 
solve, because it produces dissolution.) A 
pestilence, poison, plague. 

Lurs peirica. One of the many pomp- 
ous names formerly given to epilepsy. 

Lurs neurones. A typhus fever. 

Lurs venrrea. The plague of Venus, 
or the venereal disease. See Syphilis. 

LUISINUS, Louts, was born at Udina, 
where he obtained considerable reputation 
about the middle of the 16th century. He 
translated Hippocrates’s aphorisms into La- 
tin hexameters: and published a treatise on 
regulating the affections of the mind by 
moral philosophy and the medical art: but 
his most celebrated work is entitled “‘ Aphro- 
disiacus,”” printed at Venice, in two folio 
volumes : the first containing an account of 
preceding treatises on syphilis, the second 
comprehended principally the manuscript 
works on the subject, which had not then 
been committed to the press. . 

LU’JULA. (Corrupted or contracted 
from Allelujah, Praise the Lord ; so called 
from its many virtues, ) See Ovalis acetosella. 
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LUMBA’GO. (From lumibus;: the loin.) 


A rheumatic affection of the muscles about 
the loins. See Rhewmatismus. 
LUMBAR. Lumbalis. Belonging to 
the loins. 

Lumbar anscess. Psoas abscess. A’ 
species of arthropuosis, that receives its. 
name from the situation in which the mat- 
ter is found, namely, upon the side of the 
psoas muscle, or betwixt that and the iliacus 
internus. Between these muscles, there 
lies a quantity of loose cellular membrane, 
in which an inflammation often takes-place, 
either spontaneously or from mechanical in-. 
juries. This terminates in an abscess that 
can procure no outlet but by a circuitous 
course in which it generally produces irre- 
parable mischief, without any violent symp-_ 
toms occurring to alarm the patient. The. 
abscess sometimes forms a swelling above: 
Poupart’s ligament ; sometimes below it; 
and frequently the matter glides under the: 
fascia of the thigh. | Occasionally, it makes 
its way through the sacro-ischiatic foramen, 
and assumes rather the appearance of a fis- 
tulain ano. The uneasiness in the loins, 
and the impulse communicated to the .tu-’ 
mour by coughing, evince that the disease 
arises in the lumbar region ; but it must be 
confessed, that we can hardly ever know the 
existence of the disorder, before the tumour, 
by presenting itself externally, leads us to 
such information. The lumbar abscess is: 
sometimes connected with diseased vertebre, 
which may either be a cause or effect of the 
collection of matter. The disease, how- 
ever, is frequently unattended with this: 
complication. 

The situation of the symptoms of lumbar 
abscess renders this affection liable to be 
mistaken for some other, viz. lumbago and 
nephritic pains, and, towards its termina- 
tion, for crural or femoral hernia. The 
first, however, is not attended with the 
shivering that occurs here; and nephritic’ 
complaints are generally discoverable by 
attention to the state of the urine. The 
distinction from crural hernia is more diffi- 
cult. In both, a soft inelastic swelling is’ 
felt in the same situation : but in hernia, it 
is attended with obstructed feces, vomiting,’ 
&c. and its appearance is always sudden, 
while the lumbar tumour is preceded by va- 
rious complaints before its appearance in 
the thigh. In a horizontal posture, the. 
abscess also totally disappears, while the 
hernia does not. . 

Lumbar region. The loins. ; 

Lumparis Externus. - See Quadratus 


lumborum. 


Lumparis IntERNUS. See Psoas magnus. 

LUMBRICA‘LIS. (Lumbricalis mus- 
culus ; from its resemblance to the luwmbri- 
cus, or earth-worm.) A name given to 
some muscles from their resemblance to a 
worm. oy 

Lumpricatis Manus, Fidicinales, Flexor’ 
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primi iniernodii digitorum manus, vel per- 
foratus lumbricalis, of Cowper 5  Anuli ten- 
dino-phalangiens, of Dumas. The small 
flexors of the fingers which assist the bending 
the fingers when the long flexors are in full 
action, ‘They arise thin and fleshy from the 
outside of the tendons of the flexor pro- 
fundus, a little above the lower edge of the 
carpal ligaments,and are inserted by long slen- 
der tendons into the outer sides of the broad 
tendons of the interosseal muscles about the 
middle of the first joints of the fingers. 

Lumsricates PEDIS. Plantitendino-pha- 
langien, of Dumas. Four muscles like the 
former, that increase the flexion of the toes, 
and draw them inwards, 

LUMBRI'CUS. | (& Lubricitate ; from 
its slipperiness.) Ascaris lumbricoides ; 
Lumbricus teres. The long round worm. A 
species of worm which inhabits occasionally 
the human intestines. It has three nipples 
at its head, and a triangular mouth in its 
middle. Its length is from four to twelve 
inches, and its thickness, when twelve 
inches long, about that fof a goose-quill. 
They are sometimes solitary, at other times 
very numerous. See Worms. 

LuMBRICUS TERRESTRIS. Vernus terrestris. 
The earth-worm. Formerly given internally 
when dried and pulverised as a diuretic. 

_ Lu’mpus veneris. See Achillea millefolium. 

LU’NA. (Luna, @. f.; & lucendo.) 1. The 
moon. ; 

Q. The old alchemistical name of silver. 

Luna cornea. Muriate of silver. 

Luna prena. A term used by the old 
‘alchemists in the transmutation of metals, 

Lunar caustic. See Argenti nitras. 

LUNA’RE OS. One of the bones of 
the wrist. 

Lunaria, REDIvivA. Bulbonach of the 
Germans. Satin and honesty. It was 
formerly esteemed as a warm diuretic. 

LUNA/TICUS. (From luna, the moon: 
so called because the malady returns, or is 
aggravated, or influenced by the moon.) 

1. A lunatic, 

2. A disease which appears to be influ- 
enced by the moon. 

LUNG. Pulmo. The lungs are two 
viscera situated in the chest, by means of 
which we breathe. The lung in the right 
cavity of the chest is divided into three 
lobes, that in the left cavity intotwo. They 
hang in the chest, attached at their superior 
part to the neck, by means of the trachea, 
and are separated by the mediastinum. They 
are also attached to the heart by means of 
the pulmonary vessels. ‘The substance of 
the lungs is of four kinds, viz. vesicular, 
vascular, bronchial, and parenchymatous, 
The vesicular substance is composed of the 
air-cells) The vascular invests those cells 
like anet-work. ‘The bronchial is formed 
by the ramifications of the bronchia through- 
out the lungs, having the air cells. at their 
extremities ; and the spongy substance that 
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connects these parts is termed the paren- 
chyma. The lungs are covered with a fine 
membrane, a reflection of the pleura, called 
pleura pulmonalis. | The internal surface of 
the air-cells is covered with a very fine, de- 
licate and sensible membrane, which is con- 
tinued from the larnyx though the trachea 
and bronchia. The arteries of the lungs 
are the bronchial, a branch of the aorta, 
which carries blood to the lungs for their 
nourishment ; and the pulmonary, which 
circulates the blood through the air-cells to 
undergo a certain change. The pulmonary 
veins return the blood that has undergone 
this change, by four trunks, into the left 
auricle of the heart. The bronchial veins 
terminate in the vena azygos. The nerves 
of the lungs are from the eighth pair and 
great intercostal. The absorbents are of 
two orders ; the superficial, and deep-seat- 
ed: the former are more readily detected 
than the latter. The glands of these vis- 
cera are called bronchial. They are muci- 
parous, and situated about the bronchia- 
See Respiration. 

LUNG-WORT. See Pulmonaria offici- 
nalis. 

LUNULATUS. — Crescent-shaped, or 
half-moon-like: a term applied to leaves, 
pods, &¢c. which are so shaped, whether the 
points are directed towards the stalk, or 
from it ; as in the leaves of Passiflora lunata, 
and legumen of Medicago foliata. a 

LU’PIA. (From Avzew, to molest.) 

1. A genus of disease, including encysted 
tumours, the contents of which are very 
thick, and sometimes solid ; as meliceris, 
atheroma, steatoma, and ganglion. 

2. (From lupus, a wolf: so called because 
it does not cease to destroy the part it 
seizes.) A malignant ulcer which eats away 
the soft parts on which it appears, laying 
bare the bones and cartilages, and which is 
equally fatal with cancer. 

LUPINUS. (So called by Pliny and 
other ancient writers. Professor Martin 
says the word owes its origin to Lupus, a 
wolf, because plants of this genus ravage 
the ground by overrunning it, after the 
nianner of that animal. It is also derived 
from Avrn, grief: whence Virgil’s epithet, 
tristes lupini ; from the fanciful idea of its. 
acrid juices, when tasted, producing a sorrow- 
ful appearance on the countenance.) The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Diadelphia ; 
Order, Decandria. ; 

2. Under this term the white lupin is 
directed in some pharmacopceias. - ers 

Lurinus atsus. The systematic name 
of the white lupin. _The seed, the ordinary 
food of mankind in the days of Galen and 
Pliny, is now forgotten. Its farinaceous 
and bitter meal is occasionally exhibited to 
remove worms from the intestines, and made 
into poultices to resolve indolent tumours. 

LUPULIN. Lupuline. The name given 
by Dr. Ives to an impalpable yellow pow- 
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der, in which he believes the virtue’of the 
hop to reside, and which may be obtained by 
beating and sifting the hops used in brew- 
ing. It appears to be peculiar to the 
female plant, and is probably secreted by the 
nectaria. In preserving beer from the 
acetous fermentation, and in communicating 
an agreeable flavour to it, lupulin was found 
to be equivalent to ten times its weight of 
hop leaves, 

LU’PULUS. . (From Avury, dislike : so 
named from its bitterness.) See-Humulus. 

_ LU’PUS. | 1. The wolf, so named from 
its rapacity, 

2, The cancer is also so called, because it 
eats away the flesh like a wolf. 

Luriva. The name ofan order of plants 
in Linneus’ Fragments of a Natural 
Method, consisting of those which prove 
some deadly poison ; the corolla mostly mo- 
nopetalous ; as Datura, Solanum, Nicotiana. 

' Lusrra’co. (From Justro, to expiate : 
so called because it was used in the ancient 
purifications.) Flat or base vervain. 

LUSUS. A sport. 3 

Lusus natura. A sport of nature; 
a monster. See Monster. 

LUTE. See Lutum. 

' Lu’rea corpora. See Corpus luteum. 

LUTE’OLA. 
cause it grows in muddy places, or is of the 
colour of mud.) See Reseda luteola. 

LU'TUM. (From Autos, soluble.) Ca- 
mentum. Mud. Lute. A composition 
with which chemical vessels are covered, 
to preserve them from the violence of the 
fire, and to close exactly their joinings to 
each other, to retain the substances which 
they contain when they are volatile and 
reduced to vapour. 

LUXATION. (Luvatio; from luzo, 
to put out of joint.) A dislocation of a 
bone from its proper cavity. . 

Lyca’ncue. (From Avxos, a wolf, and 
ayxw, to strangle.) A species of quincy, in 
which the patient makes a noise like the 
. howling of a wolf. 

Lycanruro’r1a. (From Auvxos, a wolf, 
and av@pwros, a man.) A species of in- 
sanity, in which the patients leave their 
houses in the night, and wander about like 
wolves, in unfrequented places. | 

“LY'CHNIS. (From Avyvos, a torch; 
because the ancients used its leaves rolled up 
for torches.) 1. A name of several veget- 
able productions. 

2. The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Decandria ; Order, Pentagynia. 

Lycunis secetum. See Agrosiemma githago. 

LYCHNOIDES. (From lychnis, the 
name of a plant, and eides, resemblance.) 
Like the herb lychnis. 

LycHNOoIDEs SEGETUM. 
githago. 

LYCO’CTONUM. (From Avxos, a wolf, 
and xkreww, to slay: so called because it 
was the custom of hunters to secrete it in 


See Agrostemma 


(From lutum, mud ; be-— 
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raw flesh, for the purpose of destroying 
wolves.) The Aconitum lycoctonum. 

LYCOPE’/RDON. (From aAuvkos, a 
wolf, and wepdw, to break wind: so named 
because it was supposed to spring from the 
dung of wolves.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Cryptogamia ; Order, Fungi. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the puff- 
ball. See Lycoperdon bovista. 

Liycorrrpon xovisra. The systematic 
name of the puff-ball. Crepitus lupi. A 
round or egg-shaped fungus, the Lycoper- 
don; subrotundum, lacerato dehiscens, of 
Linnzus ; when fresh, of a white colour, 
with a very short, or scarcely any pedicle, 
growing in dry pasture grounds. When 
young, it is sometimes covered with tuber- 
cles on the outside, and is pulpy within. 
By age it becomes smooth externally, and 
dries internally into a very fine, light, 
brownish dust, which is used by the com- 
mon people to stop hemorrhages. See 
Lycoperdon. 

Lycorrrpon rusrr. The systematic name 
of the truffle. Tuber cibarium, of Dr. 
Withering. A solid fungus of a globular 
figure, which grows under the surface of 
the ground without any roots or, the access 
of light, and attains a size from a pea to the 
largest potatoe. It has a rough, blackish 
coat, and is destitute of fibres. Cooks are 
well acquainted with its use and qualities, 
It is found in woods and pastures in some 
parts of Kent, but is not very common in 
England. In France and Spain, truffles 
are very frequent, and grow to a much 
larger size than they do here. In, these 
places the peasants find it worth their' while 
to search for them, and they train up dogs 
and swine for this purpose, who after they 
have been inured to their smell by their 
masters frequently placing them in their 
way, will readily scrape them up as they 
ramble the fields and woods. 

LYCOPE’RSICUM. (From Aukos, a 
wolf, and mepoixoy, a peach: so called from 
its exciting a violent degree of lust.) Lyco- 
persicon. | Wolf’s peach. Love apple. 
See Solanum lycopersicon. 

LYCOPO’DIUM. | (From Aukos,” a 
wolf, and zovs, a foot: socalled from its 
supposed resemblance.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Cryptogamia; Order, Musci. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the club- 
moss. See Lycopodium clavatum. 

Lycoropium cLravatum. The system. 
atic name of the club-moss. Wolf’s claw. 
Muscus clavatus. This plant affords a great 
quantity of pollen, which is much esteemed — 
in some places to sprinkle on young children, 
to prevent, and in the curing parts which 
are fretting. A decoction of the herb is 
said to be a specific in the cure of the plica 
polonica. 


Lycoropium seLaco. The systematic . 
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name of the upright club-moss, Muscus 
erectus. "Che decoction of this plant acts 
violently as a vomit and a purgative, and 
was formerly on that account employed to 
produce abortions. 

LYCO'PSIS. (From Auvkos, a wolf, and 
ois, an aspect: so called from its being of 
the colour of a wolf, or from the circum- 
stance ‘of the flowers being ringent, and 
having the appearance of a grinning mouth. 
The herbage is also furnished, says Ambro- 
sinus, with a sort of rigid hairiness similar 
to the coat of a wolf.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants. Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. ; 

2, The acenniiaietab name of the Wall- 
bugloss, Echium a@gyptiacum, the Asperugo 
egyptiaca of Wildenow. 

~LY’COPUS, (From Avkos, a wolf, and 
mous, a foot: so named from its likeness. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Diandria; Order, 
Monogynia. Wolf’s-claw, or water hore- 
hound. 

Lycorus Evrorevs. ‘This plant is some- 
times used as an astringent. . 

‘Lydian stone. A flinty slate. 


Lyar'smus. (From AvyiZw, to distort.) 
A dislocation. 
Ly’cus. (From AvyiZw, to bend: so 


called from its flexibility.) The agnus castus. 

LYMPH. Lympha. The liquid con- 
tained in the lymphatic vessels. ‘Two 
processes may be employed to procure 
lymph. One is to lay bare a lymphatic 
vessel, divide it, and receive the liquid that 
flows from it; but this is a method difficult 
to execute, and besides, as the lymphatic 
vessels are not always filled with lymph, it is 
uncertain: the other consists in letting an 
animal fast during four or five days, and 
then extracting the fluid contained in the 
thoracic duct. 

The liquid obtained in either way has at 
first a slightly opaline rose colour. It has a 
strong spermatic odour; a salt taste; it 
sometimes presents a slight yellow tinge, 
and at other times a red madder colour. 

But lymph does not long remain liquid ; 
it congeals. Its rose colour becomes more 
deep, an immense number of reddish fila- 
ments are developed, irregularly arbores- 
cent, and very analogous in appearance to 
the vessels spread in the tissue of organs. 

When we examine carefully the mass of 
lymph thus coagulated, we find it formed of 
two parts; the one solid, and forming a 
great many cells, in which the other remains 
in a liquid state. If the solid part be se- 
parated, the liquid congeals again, 

The quantity of lymph procured from one 
animal is but small; a dog of a large size 
scarcely yields an ounce. Its quantity ap- 
pears to increase according to the time of 
fasting. a ae 


The solid part of the lymph, which may . 


be called clot, has much analogy with that of 
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the blood. ‘It becomes scarlet-red by the 
contact of oxygen gas, and purple when 
plunged in carbonie acid. ; 
This specific gravity of lymph is to that of 
distilled water as 1022-28 : 1000-00. 
Chevreuil analysed the lymph of the dog : 
Wistert cates fas oii, «iuscbostecs O2GMEO I 
PUDPID, Vee leehibages sak beestiva. so OOF SD 


Albumen, eeereseseer eserves eeseseseeeree 61:0 
Miriate OF Bada \is,<ccseraeesaxs een tone 
Carbonate of Soda, .........00008 © 1°8 


Phosphate of Magnesia, ...... 
.Carbonate of Lime, .......0. o 
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. Its specific gravity is greater than water ; 

in consistence, it is thin and somewhat’ 
viscid. The quantity in the human body 
appears to be very great, as the system of 
the lymphatic vessels forms no small part of 
it. Its constituent principles appear to be 
albuminous water and a little salt, The. 
lymphatic vessels absorb this fluid from the 
tela cellulosa of the whole body, from all 
the viscera and the cavities of the viscera ; 
and convey it, to the thoracic duct, to be 
mixed with the chyle. 

The use of the lymph is to return the 
superfluous nutritious jelly from every part, 
and to mix it with the chyle in the thoracic 
duct, there to be further converted into the 
nature of the animal; and, lastly, it has 
mixed with it the superfluous aqueous va- 
pour, which is effused into the cavities of: 
the cranium, thorax, abdomen, &c. 

LYMPHATIC, (Lymphaticus ; ‘from 
lympha, lymph.) 1.Of the nature of lymph, 

2. Anabsorbent vessel, that carries a trans- 
parent fluid, orlymph. The lymphatic vessels 
of the human body are small and transparent, 
and originate in every part of the body, ° 
With the lacteal vessels of the intestines, 
they form what is termed the absorbent 


Phosphate of Lime, .........00 
O-5 


system. ‘Their termination is in the thoracic 
duct. See Absorbent, Lacteal, and Thoracic’ 
duct. + 


Lymphatics of the head and neck. — Ab- 
sorbents are found on the scalp and about: 
the viscera of the neck, which unite into a 
considerable branch, that accompanies the 
jugular vein. Absorbents have not been: 
detected in the human brain: yet there can 
be no doubt of there being such vessels: 
it is probable that they pass out of the cra- 
nium through the canalis caroticus and for- 
amen lacerum in basi cranii, on each side, 
and join the above jugular branch, which’ 
passes through some glands as it proceeds 
into the chest to the angle of the subclavian 
and jugular veins. 

The absorbents from the right side of the 
head and neck, and from the right arm, do 
not run across the neck, to unite with the’ 
great trunk of the system; they have an 
equal opportunity of dropping their contents * 
into the angle betwixt the right subclavian ° 
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and the jugular vein. These vessels then 
uniting, form a trunk, which is little more 
than an inch, nay, sometimes not a quarter 
of an inch, in length, but which has nearly 
as great a diameter as the proper trunk of 
the left side. : 

This vessel lies upon the right subclavian 
vein, and receives a very considerable num- 
ber of lymphatic vessels; not only does it 
receive the lymphatics from the right side 
of the head, thyroid gland, neck, &c. and 
the lymphatics of the arm, but it receives 
also those from the right side of the thorax 
and diaphragm, from the lungs of this side, 
and from the parts supplied by the mammary 
artery, Bothin this and in the great trunk, 
there are many valves. 

Of the upper extremitics.-- The absor- 
bents of the upper extremities are divided 
into superficial and deep-seated. The 
superficial absorbents ascend under the skin 
of the hand in every direction to the wrist, 
from whence a branch proceeds upon the 
posterior surface of the fore-arm to the head 
of the radius, over the internal condyle of 
the humerus, up to the axilla, receiving seve- 
ral branches as it proceeds. Another branch 
proceeds from the wrist along the anterior 
part of the fore-arm, and forms a net-work,, 
with a branch coming over the ulna from 
the posterior part, and ascends on the inside 
of the humerus to the glands of the axilla, 
The deep-seated absorbents accompany the 
larger blood-vessels, and pass through two 


glands about the middle of the humerus,. 


and ascend to the glands of the axilla. The 
superficial and deep-seated absorbents: having 
passed. through the axillary glands, form 
two trunks, which unite into ene, to be in- 
serted with the jugular absorbents into the 
thoracic duct, at the angle formed by the 
union of the subclavian with the jugular 
vein. 

Lymphatics of the inferior extremities, — 
These are also superficial and deep-seated. 
The superficial ones lie between, the skin and 
muscles. Those of the toes and foot form 
a branch, which ascends upon the back of 
_ the foot, over the tendon of the crurzeus 
anticus, forms with ather branches a plexus 
above the ancles, then proceeds along the 
tibia over the knee, sometimes _ passes 
through a gland, and proceeds up the inside 
of the thigh, to the subinguinal glands. 
The deep-seated absorbents follow the course 
of the arteries, and accompany the femoral 
artery, in which course they pass through 
some glands. in the leg and above the knee, 
and then proceed to.some deep-seated sub- 
inguinal glands. The absorbents from about. 
the external parts of the pubes, as.the penis 
and perineum, and from the external parts.of 
the pelvis, in general, proceed ta the inguinal 
glands. The subinguinal and inguinal 
glands send forth several branches, which 
pass through the abdominal ring into the 
cavity of the abdomen. 
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Of the abdominal anid thoracic viscera. — 
The absorbents of the lower : extremities 
accompany the external iliac artery, where 
they are joined by many branches from the 
uterus, urinary bladder, spermatic chord, 
and some branches accompanying the in- 
ternal iliac artery ; they then ascend to the 
sacrum, where they form a plexus, which 
proceeds over the psoas muscles, and meet- 
ing with the lacteals of the mesentery, form 
the thoracic duct, or trunk of the absorbents, 
which is of a serpentine form, about the 
size of a crow-quill, and runs up the dorsal 
vertebrz, through the posterior opening of 
the diaphragm, between the aorta and vena 
azygos, to the angle formed by the union of 
the left subclavian and jugular veins. In 
this course it receives: —the absorbents of 
the kidneys, which are superficial and deep- 
seated, and unite as they proceed towards 
the thoracic duct; and the absorbents of the 
spleen, which are upon its. peritoneal coat, 
and unite with those of the pancreas: —a 
branch from the plexus of vessels passing 
above and below the duodenum, and formed 
by the absorbents of the stomach, . which 
come from the lesser and greater curvature, 
and are united about the pylorus, with those 
of the pancreas and liver, which converge 
from the external surface and internal parts 
towards the porte of the liver, and also by 
several branches from the gadl-bladder. 

Use of Lymphatics. — The office of these 
vessels is to take up substances which are.- 
applied to their mouths; thus the vapour of 
circumscribed cavities, and of the cells of! 
the cellular membrane, are removed by the: 
lymphatics of those parts; and thus mercury, 
and other substances are taken into the. 
system when rubbed on the skin. 

The principle by which this absorption, 
takes place, is a power inherent in the- 
months of absorping vessels, a vis insita,. 
dependent on the high degree of irritability- 
of their internal membrane by which the-. 
vessels “contract and propel the fluid for-. 
wards. Hence the use of this function ap». 
pears to be of the utmost importance;. viz. 
to supply the blood with chyle; te remove 
the superfluous. vapour of circumscrilied ca- 
vities, otherwise dropsies, as hydrogephalus, 
hydrothorax, hydrocardia, ascites, hydrocele,, 
&c. woutd constantly be taking place: to — 
remove the superfluous vapour from the cells 
of the cellular membrane dispersed. through. 
out every part of the body, that anasarca, 
may hot take place : to remove, the hard and, 
soft parts of the body, and to convey into. 
the system medicines which are applied to. 
the surface of the body. 

Lymrasaric GLanps. Glandule 
tice. See Conglobate gland.. 

Lyro’Ma. See Lipoma.. 

LY’RA. (From Avpa, a lyre, or musical 
instrument.) Psalterium. The triangular. 
medullary space between the posterior crura, 


lympha- 


of the fornix of the cerebrum, which is 


a 
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marked with prominent medullary fibres 

that give the appearance of a lyre. ; 
LYRATUS. | (From lyra, a musical 

instrument.) Lyrate or lyre-shaped. A 

leaf is so named which is cut into transverse 


‘segments, generally longer towards the ex- 


~ tremity of the leaf, which is rounded; as in 
Erysimum barbaria. 
Ly/nus. (From lyra, the lyre: socalled 
‘because its leaves are divided like the strings 
of alyre.) See Arnica montana. 

Lysiey1a. (From Ave, to loosen, and 
yuuov, a member.) The relaxation of 
limbs. 

LYSIMA’CHIA. (From Lysimachus, 
who first discovered it.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system, 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

LiysIMACHIA NUMMULARIA, The sys- 
tematic name of the money-wort. Nummu- 
laria; Hirundinaria ; Centimorbia. Mo- 
ney-wort. This plant is very common in 
our ditches. It was formerly accounted 
yulnerary ; and was said to possess antiscor- 
butic and restringent qualities. Boerhaave 
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looks upon it as similar to amixture of scurvy- 
grass with sorrel. 

LysiIMACHIA PURPUREA. 
salicaria. ~ 

LYSSA. (Avoca, rabies.) The specific 
name in’ Good’s Nosology for hydrophobia. 
Entasia lyssa. 

Lyssopr/ctus. (From Avooa, canine mad- 
ness, and Sdaxvuyut, to bite.) One who is 
mad in consequence of having been bitten 
by a mad animal. 

LYTHRODES. | See Scapolite. 

LY’THRUM.. (From Av@poy, blood: so 
called from its resemblance in colour.). The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Dodecandria ; Order, Digynia. 

Lyrarum saricaria. Lysimachia pur- 
purea. “The systematic name of the com- 
mon or purple willow-herb. The herb, 
root, and flowers possess a considerable 
degree of astringency, and are used medi- 
cinally in the cure of diarrhoeas and dysen- 
teries, fluor albus, and. hemoptysis. 

~LYTTA. (The name of a genus of in- 
sects.) See Cantharis. 


See Lythrum 
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M. This ‘letter has two significations. 
When herbs, flowers, chips, or such-like sub- 
stances are ordered in a prescription, and 
M. follows them, it signifies manipulus, a 
handful. and when several ingredients have 
been directed, it is a contraction of misce ; 
thus, m. f. haust. signifies mix and let a 
draught be made. . 

Maca’npon. (Indian.) <A tree grow- 
ing in Malabar, the fruit of which is reasted 
and eaten.as a.cure for dysenteries, and in 
cholera morbus, .and other complaints. 

Macara’rix. -Sarsaparilla. 

Macaxocotiy FERA. The name of a tree 
n the West Indies, the fruit of which is 
sweet. and laxative. A decoction of the 
bark of this tree cures the itch, and the 

powder thereof heals ulcers, _ 
~MACBRIDE, Davin, was born in the 
county of Antrim, of .an ancient Scotch 
family, in 1726, After serving his appren- 
ticeship to a surgeon, he went into the navy, 
where he remained some years. At this 
period he was led to investigate particularly 
the treatment of scurvy, upon which he 
afterwards published a treatise, After the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he attended the 
lectures in Edinburgh and London; and 
about the end of 1749, settled in, Dublin as 


_.. @ surgeon and accoucheur, but his youth and 
“modesty greatly retarded his advancement 


a at first, In 1764, he published his Experi- 
~ mental Essays, which were every where re- 


.macer or mace, 


ceived with great applause ; and the Univer-. 
sity of Glasgow conferred upon him a 
Doctor’s degree. For several years after 
this he gave private lectures on physic; 
which he published in 1772: this work dis- 
played great acuteness of observation, and 
very philosophical views of pathology; and 
contained a new arrangement of diseases, 
which appeared to Dr. Cullen of sufficient 
importance to be introduced into his system 
of nosology. His merit being thus dis- 
played, he got into very extensive practice ; 
indeed, he was so much harassed, that he 
suffered for some time an almost total in. 
capacity for sleep ; when an accidental cold 
brought on high fever and delirium, which 
terminated his existence towards the close of 
1778. 


MACE. See Myristica mochata. 
Macedonian parsley. See Bubon macedo- 
nicum. ; 


Maceponrsium semen. See Smyrnium 
olasatrum. 

Ma’cer. (From masa, Hebrew.) Grecian 
The root which is imported 
from Barbary by this name, is supposed to 
be the simarouba, and is said to be anti-~ 
dysenteric. 

MACERA/TION. (Maceratio; from 
macero, to soften by water.) In a pharma- 
ceutical sense, this term implies an infusion — 
either with or without heat, wherein the 
ingredients are intended to be almost 
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wholly dissolved in order to extract their 
virtues. : 

Macero’ns. See Smyrnium olusatrum. 

Macnz’rion. ° Macheris. ‘The ampu-~ 
tating-knife. 

MACHA/’ON.. The proper name of an 
ancient physician, said to be one of the sons 
of A®sculapius; whence some authors have 
fancied to dignify their own inventions with 
his name, as particularly a collyrium, de- 
scribed‘ by Scribonius, intituled, dsclepias 
Machaonis; and hence also, medicine in 
general is by some called drs Machaonia. 

MAacuHINAME’NTUM ARISTIONIS. A ma- 
chine for reducing dislocation. 

MA’CIES. Emaciation. 
and Tabes. 

MA’CIS. Mace. See Myristica. 

MACKAREL. This delicious fish is 
the Scomber scomber of Linnzeus. When fresh 
it is of easy digestion, and very nutritious. 
Pickled and salted, it becomes hard and 
difficult for the stomach to manage. 

MACQUER, Josrru, was born at Paris 
in 1710, where he became doctor of medi- 
cine, professor of pharmacy, and censor- 
royal. He was likewise a member of some 
foreign academies, and conducted the medi- 
cal and chemical department of the Journal 
des Savans. He pursued chemistry, not 
so much witha view of multiplying phar- 
maceutical preparations, as had been mostly 
the case before, but, rather as a branch’ of 
natural philosophy ; and gained a consider- 
able reputation by publishing several useful 
and popular works on the subject. The 
most laborious of these was a dictionary in 
two octavo volumes; subsequently trans- 
lated into English by Keir, with great 
improvements. He published also “ For- 
mulzs Medicamentorum Magistralium,” and 
had a share in the composition of the Phar- 
macopeia Parisiensis of 1758. His death 
occurred in 1784. 

MACROCE’PHALUS. (From paxpos, 
long, and kepadn, the head.) The name of 
a whale fish. See Physeter macrocephalus. 

MACROPHYSOCE’PHALUS. 
(From pakpos, long, gvois, nature, and 
Kepady, the head, .so called from the length 
of the head.) One who has a head un- 
naturally long, and large. This word, 
according to Turton, is only used by Am- 
brose Parey. 

MACRO’PIPER. (From  paxpos, 
long, and mremepi, pepper. See Piper longum. 

MACROPNG/’A. (From paxpos, long, 
and avew, to breathe.) A difficulty of 
breathing, where the inspirations are at long 
intervals. 

MA’/CULA. A spot, a permanent dis- 


See Atrophy 


coloration of some portion of ‘the skin, — 


often with a change of its texture, but not 
connected with any disorder of the consti- 
tution. 

MacuLa MATRICIS, A mother’s mark. 
See Nevus maternus. He 
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MACULATUS. Spotted: applied in 
botany to stems, petals, &c. as the stem of 
the common hemlock, Coniwm maculatum ; 
the petales of the Digitalis purpurea. 

Mad-apple. See Solanum melongena. 

MADARO’SIS. (From pados, bald, 
without hair.) A defect or loss of eye- 
brows or eye-lashes, causing a disagreeable 
deformity, and painful sensation of the eyes, 
in a strong light. 

MADDER. Sce Rubia. 

MADNESS. See Melancholia, and 
Mania. | 

Madness, canine. See Hydrophobia. 

MA’DOR. Moisture. <A sweating. 

MADREPORA. Madrepore. "1. A ge- 
nus in natural history, of the class, Vermes ; 
and order, Zoophyta. An animal resembling 
a Medusa. 

2. A species of coral. It consists of car- 
bonate of lime, and a little animal membra- 
naceous substance. i 

MAGATTI, Cassar, was born in 1579, 
in the duchy of Reggio. He distinguished 
himself by his early proficiency in_philo- 
sophy and medicine at Bologna, where he 
graduated in his 18th year; and afterwards 
went to Rome. Returning at last to his 
native country, he soon acquired so much 
reputation in his profession, that he was 
invited, as professor of surgery, to Ferrara ; 
and after greatly distinguishing himself in 
that capacity, he was induced, during a 
severe illness, to enter into the fraternity 
of Capuchins. He still continued, however, 
to practise, and acquired the confidence of 
persons of the first rank, especially the duke 
of Modena. But suffering severely from 
the stone, he underwent an operation at 
Bologna in 1647, which he did not long 
survive. He was author of a considerable 
improvement in the art of surgery, by his 
work entitled ‘* De rara Medicatione Vul- 
nerum,” condemning the use of tents, and 
recommending a simple, easy method of 
dressing, without the irritation of frequently 
cleansing and rubbing the tender granula- 
tions: and in an appendix he refutes the no- 
tion of gun-shot wounds being envenomed, 
or attended with cauterization. He after- 
wards published a defence of this work 
against some objections of Sennertus. 

Macpa‘tron, (From pagow, to knead.) 
A mass of plaster, or other composition, re- 
duced to a cylindrical form. 


Macetia’nicus cortex. See Wintera 
aromatica. 
MA’GISTERY. (Magisterium; from 


magister, a master.) An obsolete term used 
by ancient chemists to signify a peculiar and 
secret method of preparing any medicine, 
as it were, by a masterly process. . The 
term was also long applied to all precipitates. 

MAGISTRA’/LIA. (From magister, a 
master.) Applied by way of eminence, to 


such medicines as are extemporaneous, or in ~ 


common use. . 
S.A 2 
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- rule; 


« gant and economical process.. 
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~Maaisrra’xt1a. (From magistro, to 
so called by way of eminence, as 
exceeding all others in virtue.) See Impe- 
ratoria. ' 

MA’GMA. (From pacow, to blend 
together.) Ecpiesma. 1. A thick oint- 
ment, 

2.\The feces of an ointment after the 
thinner parts are strained off, 

3. A confection. 

MA’GNES. (From Magnes, its inventor. ) 
The magnet, or load-stone. A muddy iron- 
ore, in which the iron is modified in such a 
manner as to afford a passage to a fluid called 
the magnetic fluid. The magnet exhibits 
certain phenomena ; it is known by its pro- 
perty of attracting steel filings, and is found 
in Auvergne, in Biscay, in Spain, in Sweden, 
and. Siberia. 

Maenes arsenicaris. Arsenical mag- 
net. It isa composition of equal parts of 
antimony, sulphur, and arsenic, mixed and 
melted together, so as to become a glassy 
body. 

Macnes rrierszz. An old and ob- 
solete name of native cinnabar. 

MAGNE’SIA. 1. The ancient chemists 
gave this name to such substances as they 
conceived to have the power of attracting 
any principle from the air. Thus an earth 
which, on being exposed to the air, increased. 
in weight, and yielded vitriol, they called 
magnesia vitriolata: and later chemists, ob- 
serving in their process for obtaining mag- 
nesia, that nitrous acid was separated, and 
an earth left behind, supposing it had at- 
tracted the acid, called it magnesia nitri, 
which, from its colour, scon obtained the 
name of magnesia alba, 

2. The name of one of the primitive earths, 


. having a metallic basis, called magnesium. 


It has been found native in the state of 
hydrate, 

Magnesia may be obtained, by pouring 
into a-solution of its sulphate a solution of 
subcarbonate of soda, washing the precipi- 
tate, drying it, and exposing it to a red heat. 
It is usually procured in commerce, by act- 
ing on magnesian limestone with the impure 
muriate of magnesia, or bittern of the sea- 
salt manufactories. ‘The muriatic acid goes 
to the lime, forming a soluble salt, and 
leaves behind the magnesia of both the 
bittern and limestone. Or the bittern is de- 
composed by a crude subcarbonate of am- 
monia, obtained from the distillation of 
bones in iron cylinders. 
monia and subearbonate of magnesia result. 


-»'The former is evaporated to dryness, mixed 


with chalk and sublimed. Subcarbonate of 
ammonia is thus recovered, with which a new 


_ quantity of bittern may be decomposed ; and 


thus in ceaseless repetition, forming an ele. 
100 parts of 
‘crystallised Epsom salt, require for complete 
decomposition 56 of subcarbonate of potassa, 


Muriate of am-. 
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or 44 dry subcarbonate of soda, and yield 16 
of pure magnesia after calcination. 

Magnesia is a white, soft powder. Its 
sp. gr. is 2.9 by Kirwan. It renders the 
syrup of violets, and infusion of red cabbage, 
green, and reddens turmeric. It is infusible, 
except by the hydroxygen blowpipe. It has 
scarcely any taste, and no smell. It is nearly 
insoluble in water ; but it absorbs a quantity 
of that liquid with the production of heat. 
And when it is thrown down from the sul- 
phate by a caustie alkali, it is combined with 
water constituting a hydrate, which, how- 
ever, separates at a red heat. It contains 
about one-fourth its weight of water, — 

When magnesia is exposed to the air, it 
very slowly attracts carbonic acid. It com- 
bines with sulphur, forming a sulphuret. 

The metallic basis, or magnesium, may be 
obtained in the state of amalgam with mer- 
cury, by electrisation. 

When magnesia is strongly heated in con- 
tact with 2 yolumes of chlorine, this gas is 
absorbed, and 1 volume of oxygen is disen- 
gaged. Hence it is evident that there exists 
a combination of magnesium and chlorine, 
or atrne chloride. ‘The salt called muriate 
of magnesia, is a compound of the chloride 
and water. When it is acted on by a strong 
heat, by far the greatest part of the chlorine 
unites to the hydrogen of the water, and 
rises in the-form of muriatic acid gas; 
while the oxygen of the decomposed water 
combines with the magnesium to form mag- 
nesia. 

Magnesia is often associated with lime in 
minerals, and their perfect separation becomes 
an interesting problem in analysis. 

Properties. Pure magnesia does not form 
with water an adhesive ductile mass. It is 
in the form of a very white spongy powder, 
soft to the touch, and perfectly tasteless. It 
is very slightly soluble in water. It absorbs 
carbonic acid gradually from the atmosphere. 
It changes very delicate blue vegetable 
colours to green. Its attraction to the acids 
is weaker than those of the alkalies, Its 
salts are partially decomposed by ammonia, 
one part of the magnesia being precipitated, 
and the other forming a triple compound. 
Its specific gravity is about 2.3. It is in- 
fusible even by the most intense heat; but 
when mixed with some of the other earths it 
becomes fusible. It combines with sul- 
phur. It does not unite to phosphorus or 
carbon. It is not dissolved by alkalies 
in the humid way. When heated strongly, 
it becomes phosphorescent. With the dense 
acids it becomes ignited. With all the acids 
it forms salts of a bitter taste, mostly very 
soluble. . 

The magnesia of the present London 
Pharmacopeeia was formerly called Magnesia 
calcinata; usta; pura. It is directed to be 
made thus: — Take of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, four ounces; burn it in a very strong 
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fire, for two hours, or until acetic acid being 
dropped in, extricates no bubbles of gas. 
It is given as an absorbent, antacid, and 
eccoprotic, in cardialgia, spasms, convulsions, 
and tormina of the bowels of infants; 
pyrosis, flatulencies, and other diseases of 
the primz viz; obstipation, leucorrheea, 
rickets, scrofula, crusta lactea, and podagra. 


The dose is from half a drachm to a 
drachm, 
Macwnesta caucinata. See Mugnesia. 
Maenesta, HypRAtTE or. A mineral 


found in New Jersey, consisting of magne- 
sia and water. 

Macnesia usta. See Magnesia. 

Maenesia virrrotata. See Magnesia 
sulphas. 

Macnest@ suscarronas. Magnesie car- 
bonas; Magnesia alba.  Subcarbonate of 
magnesia. The London College direct it to 
be made as follows : — Take of sulphate of 
magnesia, a pound ; subcarbonate of potassa, 
nine ounces ; water, three gallons. Dissolve 
the subcarbonate of potassa in three pints of 
the water, and strain; dissolve also the sul- 
phate of magnesia separately in five pints of 
the water, and strain; then add the rest of 
the water to this latter solution, apply heat, 
and when it boils, pour in the former solu- 
tion, stirring them well together ; next, strain 
through a linen cloth; lastly, wash the pow- 
der repeatedly with boiling water, and dry 
it upon bibulous paper, in a heat of 200°. It 
is in form of very fine powder, considerably 
resembling flour in its appearance and feel ; 
it has no sensible taste on the tongue ; it 
gives a faint greenish colour to the tincture 
of violets, and converts turnsole to a blue. 
It is employed medicinally as an absorbent, 
antacid, and purgative, in doses from half a 
drachm to two drachms. 

Macnest& suteuas. Sulphas magnesie ; 
Sulphas magnesia purificata; Magnesia vi- 
triolata ; Sal catharticus amarus. Sal cathar- 
ticum amarum. Sulphate of magnesia. 
Epsom salt. Bitter purging salt. 

The sulphate of magnesia exists in several 
mineral springs, and in sea-water. 

It is from these saline solutions that the 
salt is obtained ; the method generally adopted 
for obtaining it is evaporation, which causes 
the salt to crystallise in tetrahedral prisms. 
It has a very bitter taste, and is soluble in 
its own weight of water at 60°, and in three- 
fourths of its weight of boiling water. Sul- 
phate of magnesia, when perfectly pure, 
effloresces ; but that of commerce generally 
contains foreign salts, such as the muriate of 
magnesia, which renders it so deliquescent, 
that it must be kept in a close vessel or blad- 
der. By the action of heat it undergoes the 
watery fusion, and loses its water of crystal- 
lisation, but does not part with its acid. 
One hundred parts of crystallised sulphate 
of magnesia consist of 29.35 parts of acid, 
17 of earth, and 53.65 of water. The 
alkalies, strontian, barytes, and all the salts 
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formed by these salifiable bases, excepting 
the alkaline muriates, decompose sulphate of 
magnesia. It is also decomposed by the 
nitrate, carbonate and muriate of lime. — 

Epsom salt is a mild and gentle purga- 
tive, operating with sufficient efficacy, and 
in general with ease and safety, rarely oc- 
casioning any gripes, or the other incon- 
veniencies of resinous purgatives. Six or 
eight drachms may be dissolved in a proper 
quantity of common water ; or four, five, or 
more in a pint or quart of the purging mi- 
neral waters. These solutions may likewise 
be so managed, in small doses, as to produce 
evacuation from the other emunctories; if 
the patient be kept warm, they increase per- 
spiration, and by moderate exercise in the 
cool air, the urinary discharge. Some allege 
that this salt has a peculiar effect in allaying 
pain, as in colic, even independently of 
evacuation, 

It is, however, principally used for the 
preparation of the subcarbonate of mag- 
nesia. 

MAGNESITE. A yellowish grey or 
white mineral, composed of magnesia, car- 
bonic acid, alumina, a ferruginous manga- 
nese, lime and water, found in serpentine 
rocks, in Moravia. 

MAGNESIUM. The metallic basis 
of magnesia. Sce Magnesia. 

MAGNET. See Magnes. 

MAGNETISM. The property which 
iron possesses of attracting or repelling other 
iron, according to circumstances, that is, 
similar poles of magnets repel, but opposite 
poles attract each cther. 

Macenetism, aximat. A sympathy lately 
supposed, by some persons, to exist between 
the magnet and the human body ; by means 
of which, the former became capable of cur- 
ing many diseases im an unknown way, 
somewhat resembling the performances of 
the old magicians. Animal magnetism is 
now entirely exploded. 

Macnum os. ‘The third bone of the 
lower row of bones of the carpus, reck- 
oning from the thumb towards the little 
finger. ' 

MAGNUS. The term’ is applied to 
parts from their relative size ; and: to dis- 
eases and remedies from their importance ; as 
magnum os, magnus morbus, magnum dei 
donum, &c. 

MacGnumM DEI DOoNUM. 
calls the Peruvian bark. 

Macyvus morzsus. The great disease. 
So Hippocrates calls the epilepsy. 


Se Dr.-Mead 


Macy’paris. The root of the'laser-wort. 
_ Mahagoni. See Swietenia. 
Manatts. A species of Prunus; 
Maumou’py. Scammonium. 
MAIDENHAIR. See Adianthuni. 
. Maidenhair, Canada. See <Adianthuny 
pedatum. 
Maidenhair, common. See Asplenium. , 
trichomanes, 
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Maidenhair, English. See Adianthum. 

Maidenhair, golden. Sse Polytrichum. 

Mamennair-trer. Ginan itsio. ‘The 
Gingko biloba. In China and Japan, 
where this tree grows, the fruit acquires the 
size of a damask plum, and contains a kernel 
resembling that of our apricot. These kern- 
els always make part of the desert at all 
public feasts and entertainments. They are 
said to promote digestion, and to cleanse the 
stomach and bowels. The oil is used at the 


table. 
Masantuemum. See Convallaria majalis. 
MAJORA‘/NA. (Quod mense Mato 


floreat, because it flowers in May.) See 
Origanum majorana. 


MaAsoRANA SYRIACA. See Teucrium 
marum. 
MA’LA. (From malus, an apple: so 


called from its roundness.) A prominent 
part of the cheek. See Jugale os. 

Mata arniorica. A species of love- 
apple. See Solanwm lycopersicum. 

Mata assyria.. The citron. . 

Mata Aurantia. See Citrus aurantium. 

Mata coronra. The quince. 

Mata insana nigra. See Solanum me- 
longena. 

Malabar plum. See Eugenia gambos. 

Matapaturi oLEuM. Oil of cassia. 

Maxasa’tHRINUM. (From: padaBabpor, 
malabathrum,) Ointment of malabathrum. 
It is compounded of myrrh, _ spikenard, 
malabathrum, and many other aromatic in- 
gredients. 

Matasa THRUM. (Mara€a0pov: from 
Malabar, in India, whence it was brought, 
and betre, a leaf, Ind.) See Laurus cassia. 

Ma/taca rapix. See Sagitiaria alexi- 
pharmaca. 

Malacca bean. See Avicennia tomentosa. 

Ma’tacue. (Malache, es f. 3; from 
padaros, soft: so called from the softness of 
its leaf.) The mallow. See Malva. 

MALACHITE. (From paraxn, the 
mallow : from its resemblance in colour to 
the mallow.) Mountain blue, a carbonate 
of copper ore found in Siberia. 

MALACHOLITE. See Sahlite. 

Mata‘cra. (From padaxioy, a ravenous 
fish. ) Depraved appetite, when such 
things are coveted as are not proper for food. 
See Pica. 

MALACO/STEON. 
soft, and oseov a bone.) A softness of the 
bones.  Mollities osstwm. A disease of the 
bones, wherein they can be bent without 
fracturing them, in consequence either of the 
inordinate absorption of the phosphate of 
lime, from which their natural solidity is 
derived, or else of this matter not, being duly 
secreted and deposited in their fabric. In 
rickets, the bones only yield and become 
distorted by slow degrees ; but in the pre- 
sent disease they may be at once bent in 
any direction. The mollities ossium is 
rare, and its causes not well understood. 


(From jaAaxos, 
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All the cases of mollities ossium yet on 
record have proved fatal, and no means of 
cure are yet known. On dissection of those 
who have died, all the bones, except the 
teeth, have been found unusually soft, so 
that scarcely any of them could resist the 
knife, the periosteum has been found thicker 
than usual, and the bones have been found 
to contain a great quantity of oily matter 
and little earth. 

Maua’crica. (From madacow, to sof- 
ten.) Emollient medicines. 

Mataerur’rta. Grains of paradise. 

Matacuerra. Grains of paradise. 

MALA’GMA. — (From ywadacocw, to 
soften.) <A poultice. 

Matamiris. <A species of Piper. 

MALA/RIA. The name in Italy of an 
endemic intermittent, which attacks people 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, and espe- 
cially about the Pontine marshes, which 
have often been drained to carry off the 
decomposing animal and vegetable materials 
that spread their Aria cattiva, as it is called, 
over the whole of the campagna. 

Matarum ossa. See Jugale os. 

MA’LATE. Malas. A salt formed by 
the union of the malic acid, or acid of 
apples with salifiable bases ; thus malate of 
copper, malate of lead, &c. 

Ma‘tx. The arm-pit. 

Male fern. See Polypodium filix mas. 

Male orchis. See Orchis mascula. 

Male speedwell. See Veronica officinalis. 

MALIC ACID. Acidum malicum. 
This acid is obtained by saturating the 
juice of apples with alkali, and pouring in 
the acetous solution of lead, until it occa- 
sions no more precipitate. The precipi- 
tate is then to be edulcorated, and sulphu- 
ric acid poured on it, until the liquor has 
acquired a fresh acid taste, without any 
mixture of sweetness. The whole is then 
to be filtered, to separate the sulphate of 
lead. The filtered liquor is the malic acid, 
which is yery pure, remains always in a 
fluid state, and cannot be rendered con- 
crete. See Sorbic acid. 

MALIASMUS., {¥rom pads, cu- 
taneous vermination.) Breeding animal- 
cules on the skin, as the louse, flea, tick, &c. 

MALIGNANT. (Malignus ; «from 
malus.) A term which may be applied to 
any disease, the symptoms of which are so 
ageravated as to threaten destruction of the 
patient. It is frequently used to signify a 
dangerous epidemic. 


- Malignant fever. See Typhus. 
Malignant sore throat. ~ See Cynanche 
maligna. 


MA’LIS.(MaArs and padiaopuos areGreek 
nouns composing cutaneous vermination. ) 
The name of a genus of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology. Class, Zccritica ; Order, Acrotica. 
Cutaneous vermination. It has six species, 
viz. Malis pediculi ; pulicis ; acari ; filaria ; 
aestrt ; gordti. _ ih 
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MALLEABILITY. (Malleabilitas ; 


from malleus, a hammer.) The property 
which several metals possess of being ex- 
tended under the hammer into thin plates, 
without cracking. The thin leaves of sil- 
ver and gold are the best examples of mal- 
leability. See Ductility. 

Matrteamotue. Pavelie; Pavate; Ery- 
sipelas curans arbor. A shrub which grows 
in’ Malabar. The leaves, boiled in palm 
oil, cure the impetigo; the root, powdered 
and mixed with ginger, is diuretic. 

MALLEATIO. A species of St. Vitus’ 
dance, in which the person has a convulsive 
action of one or both hands which strike the 
knee like a: hammer. 


Matie: anterior. See Laxator tym- 


pant. 

Mautirr externus. See Lavzator tym- 
pani. 

MALiel INTERNUS. See Jensor tym- 
pani. 

MALLE’OLUS. (Dim. of malleus, a 
mallet: so called from its supposed re- 


semblance to a mallet.) The ancle, dis- 
tinguished into external and internal, or 
malleolus externus and internus. 

MA’LLEUS. (Malleus quasi molleus ; 
from mollio, to soften; a hammer.) A bone 
of the internal ear is so termed from its re- 
semblance. It is distinguished into a head, 
neck, and manubrium. The head is round, 
and encrusted with a thin cartilage, and an- 
nexed to another bone of the ear, the incus, 
by ginglymus. Its neck is narrow, and 
situated between the head and manubrium, 
or handle ; from which a long slender pro- 
cess arises, adheres to a furrow in the audi- 
tory canal, and is continued as far as the 
fissure in the articular cavity of the temporal 
bone. The manubriwm is terminated by 
an enlarged extremity, and connected to the 
membrana tympani by a short conoid pro- 
cess, 


MALLOW. See Malva. 

Mallow, round-leaved. See Malva rotun- 
difolia. 

Mallow, vervain. See Malva alcea. 

Matocrana’tum. (From malum, an 


apple, and granum, a grain: so named 
from its grain-like seeds.) ‘The pomegranate. 

MALPIGHI, Marcetto, was born near 
Bologna, in 1628. He went through his 
preliminary studies with great eclat, and 
especially distinguished himself by his zea- 
lous pursuit of anatomy. His merit pro- 
cured him, in 1653, the degree of doctor in 
medicine, and, three years after, the appoint- 
ment of professor of physic, ac Bologna ; 
but he was soon invited to, Pisa, by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. However, the 
air of this place injuring his health, which 
was naturally delicate, he was obliged in 
1659 to return to his office at Bologna. 
Three years after he was tempted by the 
magistrates of Messina to accept the medi- 
cal professorship there ; but his little de- 
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ference to ancient authorities involved him 
in controversies with his. colleagues, which 
forced him to return again to Bologna, in 
1666. His reputation rapidly extended 
throughout Europe as a philosophical en- 
quirer, and he was chosen a member of the 
Royal Society of London, which afterwards 
printed his works at their own expense... In 
1691, Pope Innocent XII. on his election, 
chose Malpighi for his chief physician. and 
chamberlain, when he removed to Rome; 
but three years after he was carried off by an 
apoplectic stroke. He joined with an inde- 
fatigable pursuit of knowledge, a’ remark- 
able degree of candour and modesty ; and 
ranks very high among the philosophers of 
the physiological age in which he lived, 
He was the first to employ the microscope 
in examining the circulation of the blood ; 
and the same instrument. assisted him in 
exploring the minute structure of various 
organs, as is evident from his first publica- 
tion on the lungs, in 1661 ; and this was 
followed by successive treatises on many 
other parts. In 1669, his essay “ De For- 
matione Pulli in Ovo,’ was printed at 
London, with his remarks on the silk- 
worm, and on the conglobate glands : much 
light was thrown by these investigations on 
the obscure subject of generation, and other 
important points of physiology.. He was 
thence led to the consideration of the struc- 
ture and functions of plants, and evinced 
himself an original, as well as a very. pro- 
found observer. . His ‘* Anatome Planta- 
rum’’ was published by the Royal Society in 
1675 and. 1679, with some observations on 
the incubation of the egg. His only me- 
dical work, *‘ Consultatiorum Medicinalium 
Centuria Prima,”’ did not appear till 1713: 
he was not distinguished as a practitioner, 
but deserves praise for pointing out the 
mischief of bleeding in the malignant epi- 
demics, which prevailed in Italy in his time, 

MALPI/GHIA. (So named in honour 
of Malpighi, the celebrated vegetable anato- 
mist.) The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Decandrif’; Order 
Trigynia. 

MatricHIA GLABRA. The systematic 
name of a tree which affords an esculent 
cherry. ) 

MALT. Grain which has become sweet, 
from the conversion of its starch into sugar, 
by an incipient “growth or germination 
articially induced, called malting. 

Ma/trusa. (From padacow, to soften.) 
Malthacodes. 1. A medicine softened and 
tempered with wax. 

2. The name of the mineral tallow of 
Kirwan, which resembles wax; and is said 
to have been found on the coast of Finland. 

Manrua’crica. (From pardanifw, to 
soften.) Emollient medicines. 

Matturorum. Common salt: 

MA’/LUM. 1. A disease,. : 

2. An apple. . 
3A 4, ; 
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" Matum mortuum. A disease that ap- 
pears in the form of a pustule, which 
soon forms a dry, brown, hard, and broad 
crust. It is seldom attended with pain, 
and remains fixed for a long time before 
it can be detached. It is mostly observed 
on the tibia and os coccygis, and sometimes 
the face. He 

Matum pitare- See Plica. 

MA'LUS. See Pyrus malus. 

Matus invica. Bilumbi biting-bing, of 
_Bontius. The Malus indica—fructu pen- 
tagono of Europeans. It is carefully culti- 
vated in the gardens of the East Indies, 
where it flowers throughout the year. © The 
juice of the root is cooling, and drank as a 
cure for fevers. The leaves boiled and 
made into a cataplasm with rice, are famed 
in all sorts of tumours, and the juice of the 
fruit is used in almost all external heats, 
dipping linen rags in it, and applying them 
to the parts. It is drank, mixed with ar- 
rack, to cure diarrheas; and the dried 
leaves, mixed with betel leaves, and given in 
arrack, are said to promote delivery. The 
ripe fruit is eaten as a delicacy, and the 
unripe made into a pickle for the use-of the 
table. 

“MA‘/LVA. (Malva, quasi molva ; from 
mollis, soft: named from the softness of 
its leaves.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Mo- 
nadelphia ; Order, Polyandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon mallow. See Mativa sylvestris. 

Matva aucea. Malva verbenaca. ‘The 
vervain mallow. This plant is distinguished 
from the common mallow, by its leaves being 
jagged, or cut in about the edges. It agrees 
in virtues with the other mallows, but it is the 
least mucilaginous of any. This, like to 
the other mallows, abounds with a mucilage, 
and is good fer pectoral drinks. ~~ 

Matva arporea. See Alcea rosea. 

Matva rotunpirotia. Round-leaved 
mallow. The whole herb and reot possess 
similar virtues to the common mallow. See 
Malva sylvestris. 

Matva sytvestris. The systematic name 
of the common mallow. Dalva vulgaris ; 
Malva—caule erecto herbaceo, foliis septem- 
lobatis acutis, pedunculis petiolisque pilosis. 
This indigenous plant has a strong affinity 
to the althza, both in a botanical and a 
medical respect. See Althea. The leaves 
and flowers are principally used in foment- 
ations, cataplasms, and emollient enemas, 
The internal use of the leaves seems to be 
‘wholly superseded by the radix althza. . 

Matva vEerRBEeNAcA. See Malva alcea. 

Matva vutearis.: See Malva sylvestris. 

1 Maxvavir'scus. (From. malva, the mal- 
lew, and viscus, glue: so named from its 
viscidity.) See Althea officinalis.” 

MALVERN. The village of Great 
Malvern has, for many years, been cele- 
brated for a spring of remarkable purity, 
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which has acquired the name of the holy 
well, from the reputed sanctity of its waters, 


and the real and extensive benefit long . 


derived in various cases from its use. 

The holy well water, when first drawn, 
appears quite clear and pellucid, and does 
not become sensibly turbid on standing. 
It possesses somewhat of an agreeable pun- 
gency to the taste; but this is not consi- 
derable. In other respects it does not dif- 
fer in taste from pure good water. 

The contents of Malvern holy well are :— 
some carbonic acid, which is in an uncom- 
bined state, capable of acting upon iron, 
and of giving a little taste to the water ; but 
the exact quantity of which has not been as- 
certained : —a very small portion of earth, 
either lime or magnesia, united with the 
carbonic and marine acids: perhaps a little 
neutral alkaline salt, and a very large pro- 
portion of water:—for we may add, that, 
the carbonie acid perhaps excepted, the fo- 
reign matter is less than that of any spring- 
water which we use. No iron or metal of 
any kind is found in it, though there are 
chalybeates in the neighbourhood. 

It is singular that, notwithstanding its 
apparent purity, this water is said not to 
keep well, and soon acquires a fectid smell, 
by standing in open vessels. 

Malvern water, like many others, was at 
first only employed as an external applica- 
tion; and this, indeed, is still its principal 
use, though it is extended,’ with some advan- 
tage, to a few internal diseases. It has 
been found highly efficacious in painful and 
deep ulcerations, the consequence of a scro- 
phulous habit of body, and which are always 
attended with much‘ local irritation, and 
often general fever. _ Applied to the sore, it 
moderates the profuseness of the discharge, 
corrects the foetor, which so peculiarly marks 
a caries of the bone, promotes the granulat- 
ing process, and a salutary exfoliation of the 
carious part; and by a long perseverance in 
this course, very dangerous and obstinate 
cases have at last been cured. Inflam- 
mation of the eye, especially the ophthalmia, 
which is so troublesome in scrophulous ha- 
bits, often yields to this simple application, 
and we find that, for a great number of 
years, persons afflicted with sore eyes have 
been in the habit of resorting to Malvern 
holy well. Another order of external dis- 
eases, for which this water is greatly cele- 
brated, is cutaneous eruptions; even those 
obstinate cases of dry desquamations, that 
frequently follow a sudden application of 
cold in irritable habits, are often cured by 
this remedy. Where the skin is hot and 
dry, it remarkably relieves the intolerable 
itching of herpetic disorders, and renders 
the surface of the body more cool and per- 
spirable, It appears, however, from a nice 
observation of Dr. Wall, that this method of 
treatment is not so successful in the cuta- 


neous eruptions of very lax leucophlegm-" 
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atic habits, where the extremities are cold 
and the circulation languid ; but that it suc- 
ceeds best where there is unusual irritation 
of the skin, and where it is apt to break in 
painful fissures, that ooze out a watery acrid 
lymph. On the first application of this 
water to an inflamed surface, it will often 
for a time increase the pain and irritation, 
but these effects go off in a few days. 

The great benefit arising from using Mal- 
vern waters, as an external remedy, in dis- 
eases of the skin and surface of the body, 
has led to its employment in some internal 
disorders, and often with considerable ad- 
vantage. Of these, tle most important are 
painful affections of the kidneys and blad- 
der, attended with the discharge of bloody, 
purulent, or foetid urine, the hectic fever, 
produced by scrophulous ulceration of the 
lungs, or very extensive and irritating sores 
on the surface of the body, and also fistulas 
of long standing, that have been neglected, 
and have become constant and troublesome 
sores. 

The Malvern water is in general a per- 
fectly safe application, and may be used 
with the utmost freedom, both as an external 
dressing for sores, and as a common drink. 

The internal use of Malvern waters is 
sometimes attended at first with a slight 
nausea, and not unfrequently, for the first 
day or two, it occasions some degree of 
drowsiness, vertigo, or slight pain of the 
head, which comes on a few minutes after 
drinking it. These symptoms go off spon- 
taneously, after a few days, or may readily 
be removed by a mild purgative. The 
effects of this water on the bowels are not at 
all constant ; frequently it purges briskly 
for a few days, but it is not uncommon for 
the body to be rendered costive by its use, 
especially, as Dr. Wall observes, with those 
who are accustomed to malt liquors. In 
all cases, it decidedly increases the flow of 
urine, and the general health of the patient. 
The duration of a course of Malvern 
waters must vary very considerably on ac- 
count of the different kinds of disease for 
which this spring is resorted to. 

Mames. The mammoe, momin, or tod- 
dy-tree. This tree is found in different 
parts of the West Indies, but those on the 
Island of Hispaniola are the best. From 
incisions made in the branches, a copious 
discharge of pellucid liquor is obtained, 
which is called momin, or toddy wine. It 
must be drank very sparingly, because 
of its very diuretic quality. It is esteemed 
as an effectual preservative from the stone, 
as also a solvent of it when generated. 
There are two species. . 

MAMI'LLA. (Diminutive of mamma, 
the breast.) 1. The breast of man. 

2. The nipple of the male and female 
breasts. 

_ Mamyrra.. It is said, by Paulus Agi- 
neta, to be the root of a plant which is of a 
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detergent quality. Some think it is the 
root of the doronicum ; but what it really is 
cannot be ascertained. 

MA’MMA. | See Breast. 

MA’MMARY. Belonging to the breast., 

Mammary artery. Arteria mammillaris. 
The internal mammary artery is a branch of 
the subclavian, and. gives off the mediastinal, 
thymal, and pericardial arteries, The exter- 
nal mammary isa branch of the axillary 
artery. 

Mammary ven. Vena mamiillaris. These 
vessels accompany the arteries, and evacuate 
their blood into the subclavian vein. 

MAMMEA. (So called from its verna- 
cular appellation in the West Indies, mamez, 
and allowed by Linnzus, because of its 
affinity to mamma, a breast, alluding to the 
shape of its fruit.) The naine of a genus of 
plants. Class, Polyandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

MamMMEA AMERICANA. ‘The systematic 
name of a tree, which affords a delicious 
fruit called mammea. It hasa very grate- 
ful flavour when ripe, and is much cultivated 
in Jamaica, where it is generally sold in the 
markets for one of the best fruits of the island. 

MAN. Homo. Man is compounded of 
solids, fluids, a vital principle, and, what dis- 
tinguishes him from every other animal, a 
soul. See Animal. 

Ma’ncoron. According to Oribasius, a 
kind of sugar found in a sort of cane. 

Mancvra’na. See Origanum vulgare. 

MANDI’BULA. (From mando, to 
chew.) The jaw. See Mavilla inferior. 

MANDRA’/GORA. (From pavdpa, 
a den, and ayeipw, to collect: because it 
grows about caves and dens of beasts; or 
from the German man dragen, bearing man. ) 
See Atropa mandragora. 

Mannpracorrres. _ (From pavdparyopa, 
the mandrake.) Wine, in which the roots 
of the male mandrake are infused. 

MANDRAKE. See tropa mandra- 


gora. 
MANDUCA’TOR. (From manduco, 
to chew.) A muscle which assists in the 
action of chewing. 
Ma’nca. (Indian.) The mango-tree. 
MANGANESE. This metallic sub- 


stance seems, after iron, to be the most fre- 
quently diffused metal through the earth ; 
its ores are very common, As a peculiar 
metal, it was first noticed by Gahn and 
Scheele, in the years 1774 and 1777. It is 
always found in the state of an oxide, varying 
in the degree of oxidisement. La Pey- 
rouse affirmed that he had found manga- 
nese in a metallic state; but there was pro- 
bably some mistake in his observation. The 
ores are distinguished into grey omide of 
manganese, black oxide of manganese, reddish 
white oxide of manganese, and carbonate of 
manganese. All these combinations have an 
earthy texture; they are very ponderous ; 
they occur both amorphous and crystallised ; 
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and generally contain a large quantity of 
iron. ‘Their colour is black, blackish- 
brown, or grey, seldom white. They soil 
the fingers like soot. They are sometimes 
crystallised in prisms, tetrahedral, rhom- 
boidal, or striated. 

Properties. — Manganese is of a whitish 
grey colour. Its fracture is granulated, 
irregular, and uneven. It is of a metallic 
brilliancy, which it, however, soon loses in 
the air. Its specific gravity is about 8. It 
is very hard, and extremely brittle. It is 
one of the most refractory metals, and most 
difficult to fuse, requiring at least 160° of 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer. Its attraction of 
oxygen isso rapid, that exposure to the air 
is sufficient to render it red, brown, black, 
and friable, in a very short time; it can, 
therefore, only be kept under water, oil, or 
ardent spirit. It isthe most combustible of 
all the metals. It decomposes water, by 
means of heat, very rapidly, as well as the 
greater part of the metallic oxides. It decom- 
poses sulphuric acid. _It is soluble in nitric 
acid. It is fusible with earths, and colours 
them brown, violet, or red, according to its 
state of oxidisement. It frees from colour 
glasses tinged by iron. It does not readily 
unite with sulphur. It combines with phos- 
phorus. It unites with gold, silver, and 
copper, and renders them. brittle. It 
unites to arsenic in close vessels, but does 
not enter into union with mercury. 

Manganese, heated in oxygen or chlorine, 
takes fire and forms an oxide or chloride. 
It has been thought difficult to decide on the 
oxides of manganese. 

According to Sir H. Davy there are two 
oxides only, the olive and the black; Mr. 
Brande has three, the olive, dark red, and 
black; Thenard has four, the green, the 
white (in the state of hydrate), the chesnut- 
brown, and the black; Berzelius has five, 
the first grey, the second green, the third 
and fourth are not well defined, and the fifth 
is the black. 

Two oxides, however, are well defined. 

1. The first oxide may be obtained by dis- 
solving common black manganese in sulphu- 
ric or nitric acid, adding a little sugar, and 
precipitating by solution of potassa. A white 
powder is obtained, which being heated to 
redness out of the contact of air, becomes 
yellow,puce-coloured,and, lastly, red-brown. 
To be preserved, it should be washed in boil- 
ing water, previously freed from air, and then 
dried by distilling off the moisture in a retort 
filled with hydrogen. The dark olive oxide; 
when examined in large quantities, appears 
almost black ; but when spread upon white 
paper, its olive tint is apparent. It takes 
‘fire when gently heated, increases in weight, 
and acquires a browner tint. It slowly ab- 
sorbs oxygen from the air, even at common 
temperatures. It dissolves in acids without 
effervescence. The white powder obtained 
above, is the hydrated protoxide. The dif- 
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ferent tints which it assumes by exposure to. 
air, are supposed by Sir H. Davy to depend 
on the formation of variable quantities of the 
black-brown oxide, which probably retains 
the water contained in the white hydrate, 
and is hence deep puce-coloured. 

2. The black perowide. Its sp. gr.is4. It 
does not combine with any of theacids. It 
yields oxygen when heated; and by intense 
ignition passes in a great measure into the 
protoxide. 

Method of obtaining Manganese. — This 
metal is obtained by mixing the black oxide, 
finely powdered, with pitch ; making it into 
a ball, and putting this into a crucible, with 
powdered charcoal, one-tenth of an inch 
thick at the sides, and one-fourth of an inch 
deep at the bottom. The empty space is 
then to be filled with powdered charcoal ; a 
cover is to be luted on; and the cru- 
cible exposed, for an hour, to the strongest 
heat that can be raised. Or, digest the 
black oxide of manganese repeatedly, with 
the addition of one-sixteenth of sugar, in 
nitric acid ; dilute the mixture with three 
times its bulk of water; filter it, and de- 
compose it by the addition of potassa; col- 
lect the precipitate, form it into a paste with . 
oil, and put it into a crucible, well lined with 
charcoal. Expose the crucible for at least 
two hours to the strongest heat of a forge. 

MANGANESIC ACID. (Acidum 
manganesium ; from manganese, its base.) 
Chevillot and Edwards have ascertained that 
the carnelion mineral which is formed by 
igniting a mixture of the black oxide of man- 
ganese and nitre, has the property of making 
a neutral manganesate of potassa. 

Mancet wurset. The root of scarcity. 
The Beta hybrida of Linneus. A plant of 
great importance, as a substitute for bread in 
periods of famine. It is cultivated here as 
green food for cattle, especially milch cows. 
It has not, however, succeeded so well in 
this country as in Germany. 

MANGET, Joun James, was born at 
Geneva in 1652. He originally studied for 
the clerical profession, but, after five years’ 
labour, his inclination to medical pursuits 
prevailed, and he made such progress, with- 
out the aid of any teacher, that he was ad- 
mitted to the degree of doctor at Valence in 
1678. He then commenced practice in his 
native city, and obtained considerable re. 
putation, and refused many invitations to go 
to other countries. In 1699 he was ap- 
pointed chief physiciay to Frederick ITT. 
afterwards first King of Prussia. In his 
literary labours he was indefatigable even to 
the end of his life, which terminated in his 
91st year. Among the numerous works of 
compilation, executed by him, originality is 
not to be expected ; nor are they remarkable 
for judgment or accuracy, though still some- 
times useful for reference. He published 
ample collections on almost every subject 
connected with medicine, besides improved 
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editions of the works of others: but the 
most important of his productions is entitled, 
‘«¢ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medicorum vete- 
rum et recentiorum,’’ at which he laboured 
when at least eighty years of age. 

MANGI’FERA. (From mango, the 
name of the fruit which it bears.) ‘The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system, Class, Pentandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia. The Mango-tree. 

Mancirera inpica. The systematic 
name of the mango-tree, which is cultivated 
all over Asia. Mangoes, when ripe, are 
juicy, of a good flavour, and so fragrant as 
to perfume the air to a considerable dis- 
tance. They are eaten either raw or pre- 
served with sugar. Their taste is so lus- 
cious, that they soon pall the appetite. The 
unripe fruits are pickled in the milk of the 
cocoa-nut, that has stood until sour, with 
salt, capsicum, and garlick. From the ex- 
pressed juice is prepared a wine; and the 
remainder of the kernel can be reduced to 
an excellent flour for the making of bread. 


MANGO. See Mangifera indica. 
Mancosrana. See Garcinia mango- 
stand. 


Mancosteen. See Garcinia mangostana, 

MA/NIA. (From parvouat, to rage.) 
Raving or furious madness, A genus of 
disease in the class Neuroses; and order 
Vesanie, of Cullen. The definition of 
mania is delirium, unaccompanied with 
fever; but this does not seem altogether 
correct, as a delirium may prevail without 
any frequency of pulse or fever; as hap- 
pens sometimes with women in the hysteric 
disease. In mania, the mind is not perfectly 
master of all its functions; it receives im- 
pressions from the senses, which are very 
different from those produced in health ; the 
judgment and memory are both lost, or 
impaired, and the irritability of the body is 
much diminished, being capable, as is sup- 
posed, of resisting the usual morbid effects 
of cold, hunger, and watching, and being 
likewise less susceptible of other diseases 
than before. 

Mania may be said to be a false per- 
ception of things, marked by an incohe- 
rence, or raving, and a resistance of the 
passions to the command of the will, ac- 
companied, for the most part, with a vio- 
lence of action, and furious resentment at 
restraint. 

There are two species of madness, viz. 
the melancholic and furious. 

Madness is occasioned by affections of 
the mind, such as. anxiety, grief, love, 
religion, terror, or enthusiasm; the fre- 
quent and uncurbed indulgence in any 
passion, er emotions, and by abstruse stu- 
dy. In short, it may be produced by any 
thing that affects the mind so forcibly as to 
take off its attention from all other affairs. 
Violent exercise, frequent intoxication, a 
sedentary life, the suppression of periodical 
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and occasional discharges and secretions, 


excessive evacuations, and paralytic sei- 
‘zures, are likewise enumerated as remote 


causes. Certain diseases of the febrile 
kind have been found to occasion madness, 
where their action has been very violent. 
In some cases it proceeds from an -heredi- 
tary predisposition. Two constitutions 
are particularly the victims of madness ; 
the sanguine and melancholic: by the dif- 
ference of which its appearance is some- 
what modified. Each species of mania is 
accompanied with particular symptoms. 
Those which attend on the melancholic are 
sadness, dejection of spirits, and its at- 
tendants. Those which accompany an at- 
tack of furious madness, are severe pains 
in the head, redness of the face, noise in 
the ears, wildness of the countenance, roll- 
ing and glistening of the eyes, grinding of 
the teeth, loud roaring, violent exertion of 
strength, absurd incoherent discourse, un- 
accountable malice to certain persons, 
particularly to the nearest relatives and 
friends, a dislike to such places and scenes 
as formerly afforded particular pleasure, a 
diminution of the irritability of the body, 
with respect to the morbid effects of cold, 
hunger and watching, together with a full, 
quick pulse. 

Mania comes on at different periods of 
life ; but, in the greater number of cases, 
it makes its attack between thirty and forty 
years ofage. Females appear to be more 
subject to mania than males. 

Dissections of maniacal cases, Dr. Tho- 
mas observes, most generally show an ef- 
fusion of water into the cavities of the 
brain; but in some cases, we are able-to 
discover evident marks of previous in- 
flammation, such as thickening and opa- 
city of the tunica arachnoides and pia ma- 
ter. In a few instances, a preternatural 
hardness of the substance of the brain. 

From Dr. Greding’s observations, it ap- 
pears that the skulls of the greater number 
of such persons are commonly very thick. 
Some he found of a most extraordinary de- 
gree of thickness; but it appears that the 
greater number of insane people die of 
atrophy and hydrothorax. 

The treatment of madness is partly corpo- 
real, partly mental. The leading indica- 
tions under the first head are: to diminish 
vascular or nervous excitement when exces- 
sive, as in mania; to increase them when 
defective, as in melancholia; at the same 
time guarding against the several exciting 
causes, and removing any obvious fault in 
the constitution, or in particular parts, by 
which the brain may be sympathetically 
affected. Among the most powerful means 
of lessening excitement is the abstraction 
of blood, which freely practised has been 
often an effectual remedy in recent cases 
and robust habits ; but repeated small bleed- 
ings are rather likely to confirm the disease ; 
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and in those, who have long laboured under 
it, the object should merely be to obviate 
dangerous accumulation in the head, by 
occasionally withdrawing the requisite quan- 
tity locally. Purging is much more ex- 
tensively applicable: where the strength 
will admit, it may be useful to make very 
large evacuations in this way; and in all 
cases it should be a rule to procure regular 
discharges from the bowels, which are ge- 
nerally “torpid. Calomel is mostly proper, 
as it may evacuate bile more freely, and 
have other beneficial effects; but it usually 
requires the assistance of other cathartics. 
The application of cold to the head is ma- 
terially serviceable under increased excite- 
ment, and some have advised it to the 
body generally; at any rate, the accumu- 
lation of heat should be avoided, and the 
antiphlogistic regimen steadily observed. 
Emetics have sometimes had a good effect, 
especially as influencing the mind of the 
patient; but to diminish excitement, and 
induce diaphoresis, it will generally be bet~ 
ter to give merely nauseating doses; and 
occasionally their operation may be pro- 
moted by the tepid bath; even the hot bath 
has been found useful, producing — great 
relaxation, and rendering the patient more 
tractable, Digitalis may be employed with 
advantage from its sedative power, exerted 
especially on the circulation, pushing it 
till some obvious effect is produced. Nar- 
cotics, particularly opium, have been much 
used, but certainly are not indiscriminately 
proper ; where there is fulness of the ves- 
sels of the head, they may even do mischief ; 
and where organic disease exists, they will 
probably only palliate: whenever resorted 
to, the dose should be large, such as may 
induce ‘sleep, and if no mitigation of the 
disease appear, it may be better not to 
persevere inthem. Camphor has been some- 
times decidedly useful, carried gradually 
to a very considerable extent. Blisters and 
other means of lessening fulness and irrita- 
tion in the brain, should not be neglected, 
where circumstances indicate their use. — In 
the melancholic, on the other hand, where 
there is rather a deficiency of excitement, it 
is necessary to direct a more generous diet, 
nutritious and easy of digestion, as the sto- 
mach is usually weak, with a moderate 
quantity of some formented liquor, and 
medicines of a tonic or even stimulant na- 
ture, especially ammonia, to relieve flatu- 
lence and acidity. | Attention should be 
paid to the bowels, and to maintain the 
function of the skin, &c. The utility of 
the cold bath seems questionable in melan- 
cholics; though it may occasionally arrest 
a paroxysm of mania. Regular exercise 
may contribute materially to improve the 
health ; and even hard labour has been 
often signally useful in a convalescent state, 
particularly to those accustomed to it. If 
the mental derangement. supervened on the 
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stoppage of, any evacuation, or the metasta- 
sis of any other disorder; or appear con- 
nected with a scropliulous or syphilitic taint ; 
proper remedies to restore the former, or 
remove the latter, should be exhibited : and 
in some instances trepanning has relieved 
the brain from local irritation. In the ma- 
nagement of the insane, it is necessary to 
inspire a certain degree of awe from a con- 
viction of superior power, and at the same 
time seek to gain their confidence and af- 
fection by steadiness and humanity. Some 
restraint is often necessary for the security 
of the patient, or of others, carefully watch- 
ing, or even confining them, if they threaten 
the lives of their attendants. When they 
refuse to take food, or medicine, or any 
thing which appears absolutely necessary, 
coercion is proper, or sometimes these ca- 
prices may be overcome by stratagem ; or 
exciting uneasy sensations by the motion of 
a swing, whirling chair, &c. In order to 
remove any deranged association of ideas, 
it will be right to endeavour to occupy their 
minds with some agreeable and regular 
train of thought, cheerful music, poetry, 
narrative, the elementary parts of geometry, 
&c. according to their previous inclinations ; 
to lead them gradually to their former ha- 
bits, and the society of their friends, engage: 
them in rural sports, take them to public 
amusements, the watering places, &c. but 
with as little appearance of design as pes- 
sible. 

-Manicuetra. 
Paradisi. 

MA’NIHOT. See Jatropha manihot. 

MANI’PULUS. (Quod manum impleat , 
because it fills the hand.) A handful. 

Mansaru' MeraM. A common tree in 
the West Indies, the flowers of which are 
distilled, and the water used against inflam- 
mations of the eyes. 

MA’NNA. (From mano, a gift, Syrian ; 
it being the food given by God to the children 
of Israel in the wilderness: or from mahna, 
what is it? an exclamation occasioned by 
their wonder at its appearance.) See Frazr- 
inws Ornus. 

Manna pricantiaca. A species of 
manna brought from the neighbourhood of 
Brianconois, in. Dauphiny. 

Manna caLasrina. Calabrian manna. 

Manna canutata. Flaky manna, or 
manna concreted on straw, or chips. 

Manna tHurRIs. A coarse powder of 
olibanum. 

MAnNnNIFERA ARBOR. (From manna, and 

fero, to bear.) _ See Fraxinus ornus. 

Manso’rius. (From mando, to chew.) 
The masseter muscle. © 

Manti'tze. The name ofa bandage. 

MANUS. The hand. This consists of 
‘the carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, 

Ma’‘nus per. 1. A name of a resolvent 
plaster, described by Lemery. 

2. An old name of opium. 


See dAmumum granunr 
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' MAPLE. See Acer pseudoplatanus. 

Mara’npa. A species of myrtle, grow- 
ing in the island of Ceylon, a decoction of 
the leaves of which is said to be excellent 
against the venereal disease. 

MARA‘NTA. 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Monandria; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The name of the Indian arrow-root of 
which there are three species, the Arundi- 
nacea, Galanga, and Comesa, all of them 
herbaceous, perennial exotics of the Indies, 
kept here in hot-houses for curiosity ; they 
have thick, knotty, creeping roots, crowned 
with long, broad, arundinaceous leaves, 


ending in points, and upright stalks half a 


- 


yard high, terminated by bunches of mono- 
petalous, ringent, five-parted flowers. ‘They 
are propagated by parting the roots in spring, 
and planting them in pots of light rich earth, 
and then plunging them in the bark-bed. 

MAaRAnTA ARUNDINACEA. The root of 
this species, commonly called arrow-root, is 
used by the Indians to extract the virus 
communicated by their poisoned arrows, 
from whence it has obtained its name. It 
is cultivated in gardens and _provision- 
grounds in the West Indies; and the starch 
is obtained from it by the following process : 
—The roots, when a year old, are dug up, 
well washed in water, and then beaten in a 
large deep wooden mortar, to a pulp; this 
is thrown into a large tub of clean water: 
the whole is then well stirred, and the fibrous 
part wrung out by the hands, and thrown 
away. The milky liquor being passed 
through a hair sieve, or coarse cloth, is 
suffered to settle, and the clear water drained 
off. At the bottom of the vessel is a white 
mass, which is again mixed with clean 
water, and drained: lastly, the mass is 
dried on sheets in the sun, and is pure 
starch. 

Arrow-root contains, in small bulk, a 
greater proportion of nourishment than any 
other yet known. The powder, boiled in 
water, forms a very pleasant transparent 
jelly, very superior to that of sago or ta- 
pioca, and is much recommended as a 
nutritious diet for children and_ invalids. 
The jelly is made in the following manner : 
—to.a dessert-spoonful of powder, add as 
much cold water as will make it into a 
paste ; then pour on half a pint of boiling 
water: stir it briskly, and boil it a few 
minutes, when it will become a clear 
smooth jelly ; a little sugar and sherry wine 
may be added for debilitated patients, but 
for infants a drop or two of essence of cara- 
way-seeds or cinnamon, is preferable, wine 
being very liable to become acescent in the 
stomachs, of infants, and thus disagree with 
the bowels. Fresh milk, either alone or 
diluted with water may be substituted for 
the water. For very debilitated frames, 
and especially for ricketty children, this 
jelly, blended with an animal jelly, as that 
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of the stag’s horn (rasure@ cornu cervi), 
affords a more nutritious diet than arrow- 
root alone, which may be done in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Boil half an ounce of 
stag’s horn shavings, in a pint of water, for 
fifteen minutes; then strain and add two 
dessert-spoonsful of arrow-root powder, pre- 
viously well-mixed with a tea-cupful of 


-water ; stir them briskly together, and boil 


them for a few minutes. If the child 
should be much troubled with flatulency, 
two or three drops of essence of caraway- 
seeds, or a little grated nutmeg may be 
added ; but for adults, port wine, or brandy, 
will answer best. 

Maranta Gatanca. The smaller ga- 
langal. The roots of this plant are used 
medicinally ; two kinds of galangal are men- 
tioned in the pharmacopeeias; the greater 
galangal obtained from the Kempferia ga- 
langa of Linnzus, and the smaller galan- © 
gal, the root of the Maranta galanga; cau- 
lino simplict foliis lanceolatis subsessilibus of 
Linneus. ‘The dried root is brought from 
China, in pieces from an inch to two in 
length, scarcely half so thick, branched, 
full of knots and joints, with several circu- 
lar rings of~a reddish-brown colour on the 
outside, and brownish within. It has an 
aromatic smell, not very grateful, and an 
unpleasant, bitterish, hot, biting taste. It 
was formerly much used as a warm sto- 
machic bitter, and generally ordered in 
bitter infusions. It is now, however, sel- 
dom employed. 

MARA'SMUS. (From. papaya, to 
grow lean.) Emaciation. 1. A wasting 
away of the flesh, without fever or apparent 
disease. See Atrophia. 

2. The name of a genus of diseases in 
Good’s Nosology. Class, Hemetica; Or- 
der, Dysthetica. EKmaciation. It embraces 
four species, viz. Marasmus atrophia, cli- 
mactericus, tabes, phthisis. 

Maraturrtes. (From papafpoy, fen- 
nel.) A vinous infusion of fennel; or 
wine impregnated with fennel. 

MARATHROPHYLLUM. (From 
papabpov, fennel, and gvAdaov, a leaf: so 
named because its leaves resemble those of 
the common fennel.) .See Peucedanum off- 
cinale. 

Mara’rurum. (From papa, to wither : 
so called because its stalk and flowers wither 
in the autumn.) See Anethum feniculum. 

MARATHRUM SYLVESTRE. See Peuce- 
danum officinale. . 

MARBLE. A species of limestone or 
carbonate of lime. Powdered marble, 
is used in pneumatic medicine, to give out 
carbonic acid gas. 

MARCASITE. See Bismuth. 

MARCESCENS. Withering, decay- 
ing: applied to the perianths of the Pyrus 
communis, and Mespilus germanica. 

MARCHANTIA. (Named after Mar- 
chant, who wrote several Essays on the 
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Memoirs of the Academy of Science, 1713. ) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Cryptogamia ; Order, Alge. 

MarcuantiA potymorrHa. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the liver-wort. Hepatica 
terrestris; Jecoraria. A plant very com- 
mon in this country. It has a penetrating 
though mild pungency, and bitter taste, 
sinking, as it were, into the tongue. It is 
recommended:as as an aperient, resolvent, 
and antiscorbutic, and though seldom used 
* in this country, appears to be a plant of no 
inconsiderable virtue. 

MARCO’RES. (Marcores, pl. of mar- 
cor; from marceo, to become lean.) Uni- 
versal emaciation. The first order in the 
class Cachexie, of Cullen’s Nosology. 


MARESTAIL. See Hippuris vul- 
garis. ; 
MARGARITA. (From = margalith, 


Rab.) The pearl. 1. The pearl. Perla; 
Unio. A small, calcareous concretion, of 
a bright transparent whiteness, found on the 
inside of the shell, Concha margaritifera of 
Linnzus, or mother-of-pearl fish. Pearls 
are very highly prized. They consist of 
alternating concentric -layers of membrane 
and carbonate of lime. They were formerly 
exhibited as antacids. 

2. A tumour upon the eye resembling a 

earl. 

MARGARITIC ACID. (dcidum 
margariticum ; from margarita, the pearl: 
so called from its pearly appearance.) Mar- 
garic acid. 
of pork-grease and potassa in a large quan- 
tity of water, one part is dissolved, while 
another part is precipitated in the form of 
several brilliant pellets. These are separated, 
dried, washed in a large quantity of water, 
and then dried on a filter. They are now 
dissolved in boiling alkohol, sp. gr. 0.820, 
from which, as it cools, the pearly substance 
falls down pure. On acting on this with 
dilute muriatic acid, a substance of a pecu- 
liar kind, which Chevreuil, the. discoverer, 
calls margarine, or margaric acid, is sepa- 
rated. It must be well washed with water, 
dissolved in boiling alkohol, from which 
it is recovered in the same crystalline pearly 
form, when the solution cools. 

Margaric acid is pearly white, and taste- 
less. Its smell is feeble, and a little similar 
to that of melted wax. Its specific gravity is 
inferior to water. It melts at 134° F. into a 
very limpid, colourless liquid, which crystal- 
lises, on cooling, into brilliant needles of 
the finest white. It is insoluble in water, but 
very soluble in alkohol, sp. gr. 0.800. Cold 
margaric acid has no action on the colour of 
litmus; but ‘when heated so as to soften 
without melting, the blue was reddened. 
It combines with: the salifiable bases, and 
forms neutral compounds. Two orders of 
margarates are formed, the margarates and 


the supermargarates, the former being con-. 


verted into the latter, by pouring a large 


When we immerse soap made 
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quantity of water on them. Other fats be- 
sides that of the hog yield this substance. 

That of man is obtained under three dif 
ferent forms. 1. In very fine long needles, 
disposed in flat stars. 2. In very fine and 
very short needles, forming waved _ figures, 
like those of the margaric acid of carcases. 
3. In very large brilliant crystals disposed 
in stars, similar to the margaric acid of the 
hog. . The margaric acids of man and the 
hog resemble each other; as do those of the 
ox and the sheep ; and of the goose and the 
jaguar. The compounds with the bases, are 
real soaps. The solution in alkohol affords 
the transparent soap of this country. 

MARIGOLD. See Calendula offici- 
nalis. 

Marigold, marsh. See Caltha palustris. 

MARINE. (Marinus; from mare, the 
sea.) Appertaining to the sea. 

Marine acid. . See Muriatic acid. 

Marine salt. See Sode murias. 

Marirr/npam. A plant in the island of 
St. Domingo: a distilled water from the 
tops is held in great esteem against pains 
in the stomach. : 

MARISCA. An excrescence about the 
anus, or the piles in a state of tumefaction. 


Mari'sicum. The Mercurialis Sruticosa. 
MARJORAM. | See Origanum. 


MARJORA’NA. See Origanum. 

MARLE. See Limestone. 

MARMALADE. The pulp of quinces, — 
or any other fruit, boiled into a consistence 
with honey. 

Marmary'ca. (From papyapw, to 
shine.) An appearance of sparks, or corus- 
cations, flashing before the eyes. 

Marmona’ria. (From marmor, marble : 
so named because it is spotted like marble, ) 
See Acanthus mollis. 

MARMOR. Marble. 

MarMork METALICUM. 
of barytes. 

Marmora’ta auriuM. (From marmor, 
marble.) The wax of the ear. 
MarMo’REUsS TARTARUS. 

species of human calculus. 

Marmoricr. An affection of the eyes, 
in which sparks and flashes of fire are sup- 
posed to present themselves. ; 

Maroco’stinum. A purgative extract 
made of the marum and costus; originally 
made by Mindererus. 

MARROW. Medulla. The fat sub- 
stance secreted by the small arteries of its 
proper membrane; and contained in the 
medullary cavities of the long cylindrical 
bones... See Bone. 

Marrow, spinal. See Medulla spinalis. 

Marruzia/srrum. The Balote nigra, or 
stinking horehound. 

MARRUBIUM. (From marrob, a bit- 
ter juice, Heb.) Horehound., 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Didynamia; Order, Gym- 
nospermia. 


Native sulphate 


The hardest 
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2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
common horehound. See Marrubium vul- 


gare. 

Marrvsium atsum. See Marrubium 
vulgare. 

Marrvusium Atysson. Alyssum. Ga- 
len’s madwort. It is supposed to be dia- 
phoretic. 

Marrusium aquaticum. Water hore- 


hound; opening, corroborant. 

MarrvusiuM HISPANICUM, or Spanish 
horehound. See Marrubiwm verticillatum. 

MarrvusiuM NicRuUM rcatipum. ‘The 
black, stinking horehound, or Balote nigra. 

MarrusiuM VERtIcCILLATUM. Marrubium 
hispanicum. The Sideritis syriaca, or base 
horehound. 

Marrusium vutcarr. The systematic 
name of the common horehound. Marru- 
bium album; Marrubium—dentibus calyci- 
mis, setaceis uncinatis of Linneus. The 
leaves! of this indigenous plant have a mo- 
derately strong smell of the aromatic kind, 
but not agreeable ; which, by drying, is im- 
proved; and in keeping for some months 
is, in great part, dissipated ; their taste is very 
bitter, penetrating, diffusive, and durable in 
the mouth. That horehound possesses some 
share of medicinal power, may be inferred 
from its sensible qualities; but its virtues 
do not appear to be clearly ascertained. 
It is a favourite remedy with the common 
people in coughs and asthmas. The usual 
dose is from half an ounce to an ounce, in 
infusion, two or three times a-day. The 
dose of the extract is from gr. x. to 35s. 

MARS. The mythological and alche- 
mistical name of iron. , 

Mars atxatizatus. One of the alkalies 
with an admixture of iron. 

Mars saccuaratus. iron mixed with 
starch and melted sugar. 

Mars soxuzitis, Ferrum tartarizatum. 

Mars sutpauratus. Iron filings, and 
sulphur deflagrated. 

Marseilles hari-wort. 
osum. 

Marsh-mallow. 

Marsh trefoil. 
liata. 

MARSUPIA’LIS. (From marsupium, 
a purse: so named from its resemblance.) 
See Obturatur internus. 

Martagon lily. See Lilium martagon. 

MARTIAL. (Martialis; from Mars, 
iron.) Sometimes used to express prepar- 
ations of iron, or such as are impregnated 
therewith; as the Martial Regulus of anti- 
mony, &c. 

Martial ethiops. The protoxyde of iron. 

Martial salis. Salts of iron. 

Martia‘tuM UNGUENTUM. Soldiers’ 
ointment. Ointment of laurel, rue, mar- 
joram, &c. 
 Ma’rvis rimarura prararata. Purified 
filings.of iron. | 

MARTYN, Joun, was born in 1699, 


See Seselt tortu- 


See Althea officinalis. 
See Menyanthes trifo- 


_ known. 
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His father, being in a mercantile station in 
London, he was intended to succeed in this, 
which he does not appear to have neglected ; 
but his taste for literature led him to devote 
much of the night to study. His partiality, 
however, was particularly directed to botany, 
and be made many experiments on the ger- 
mination of seeds, &c. When about 22 years 
of age, he became secretary of a botanical 
society, and proved one of its most active 
members ; three years after, he was admitted 
into the Royal Society, and many of his 
papers appeared in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, of which he subsequently took a part 
in the Abridgment. At what period he 
changed to the medical profession is not 
In 1726, he published his tables of 
officinal plants, disposed according to Ray’s 
system. Having given public lectures on 
botany in London with much approbation, 
he was thought qualified to teach that science 
at Cambridge; and accordingly, in the 
following year, he delivered the first course 
ever heard in that university. In 1730, he 
entered at Emanuel college, with an inten- 
tion of graduating in physic; but this was 
soon abandoned on his marriage, and from 
the necessary attendance to his profession in 
London. On the death of the botanical 
professor at Cambridge, Mr. Martyn was 
appointed to succeed him in the beginning 
of 1733; but he continued lecturing only 
two or three years, owing to the want of 
sufficient encouragement, and especially of a 
botanic garden there. In 1741, he pub- 
lished a splendid quarto edition of Virgil’s 
Georgics, in which much new light was 
thrown on the natural history of that author. 
Dr. Halley having assisted him in the astro- 
nomical part; this was followed by the 
Bucolics, on the same plan. In 1752, he 
retired from practice, and about nine years 
after resigned his professorship in favour of 
his son, the Rev. Thomas Martyn ; in con- 
sequence of whose election he presented his 
botanical library, of above 200 volumes, with 
his drawings, herbarium, &c. to the university. 
He died in 1768. 

MA’RUM. (From mar, Hebrew for 
bitter: so named from its taste.) Several 
species of teucrium were so named. 

Marum creticum. See Teucrium ma- 
rum. 

Marum syriacum. (From mar, bitter, 
Hebrew.) See Teucrium marum. 

Marum verum. See Teucrium marum. 

Marum vureare. See Thymus mas. 


tichina. 
Ma/rvisum. Malmsey wine. 
MA'/SCHALE. Macxady. The-arm- 
pit. 
Mascuatrster. (From pacxadisnp.) 


The second vertebra of the back. 
MASCULUS. There are two sexes of 
animals and vegetables, the male and the 
female. The male of animals is distinguished 
by his peculiar genital organs, andthe ana- 
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logy is carried to vegetables. A flower is 
called a male flower, which has stamina 
only, which are reckoned by the sexualists to 
be the male organ. 

Ma‘stacnu. A medicine of the opiate 
kind, in use amongst the Turks, 

Masretum. ‘The leaf of the asafcetida 
plant. 

MA’SSA.( From pacow,to blend together.) 
A mass. A term generally applied to the 
compound out of which pills are to be 
formed. 

Massa CArNEA JAcosI syLvul. See Flexor 
longus digitorum pedis. 

Ma/ssauis. An old name for mercury. 

MASSE’TER. (From paccaouat, to 
chew; because it assists in chewing.)  Zi- 
gomato-mazillaire, of Dumas. A muscle of 
the lower jaw, situated on the side of the 
face. It is a short, thick muscle, which 
arises, by fleshy and tendinous fibres, from 
the lower edge of the malar process of the 
maxillary bone, the lower horizontal edge of 
_ the os male, and the lower edge of the zygo. 
matic process of the temporal bone, as far 
backwards as the eminence belonging to the 
articulation of the lower jaw. From some 
little interruption in the fibres of this muscle, 
at their origin, some writers describe it as 
arising by two, and others by three, distinct 
portions, or heads. ‘The two layers of fibres 
of which-it seems to be composed, cross each 
other as they descend, the external layer ex- 
tending backwards, and the internal one 
slanting forwards. It is inserted into the 
basis of the coronoid process, and into all 
that part of the lower jaw which supports 
the coronoid and condyloid processes. Its 
use is to raise the lower jaw, and, by means 
of the above-mentioned decussation, to move 
it a little forwards and backwards in the act 
of chewing. 

MASSICOT. 
lead. 

Ma/ssoy cortex. See Cortex massoy. 

MASTERWORT. See Imperatoria. 

MASTIC. See Pistachia lentiscus. 

MASTICATION. (Masticatio; from 
mastico, to chew.) Chewing. A natural 
function. It embraces the seizing, catching, 
or taking the food, the chewing and the in- 
salivation, The organs for taking in food 
are the superior extremities and the mouth. 

The mouth is the oval cavity formed 
above, by the palate and the upper jaw; 
below, by the tongue and the lower jaw ; on 
the sides, by the cheeks; behind, by the 
velum of the palate'and the pharynx ; and in 
front by the lips. 

The dimensions of the mouth are variable 
in different persons, and are susceptible of 
an enlargement in every direction; down- 
wards, by lowering the tongue and separat- 
ing the jaws; transversely, by the distension 
of the cheeks, and from the front backward, 
by the motion of the lips, and of the veluwm 
of the palate. 


The yellow oxide of 
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The jaws determine most particularly the 
form and dimensions of the mouth; the 
superior jaw makes an essential part of the 
face, and moves only along with the head ; 
on the contrary, the inferior possesses a very 
great mobility. 

The jaws are furnished with small, very 
hard bodies, called teeth. 

The edge of the socket is covered with a 
thick layer, fibrous, resisting, denominated 
gum. 

We ought to consider in the parts that 
contribute to the apprehension of aliments, 
the muscles that move the jaws, and particu- 
larly the inferior, The same thing takes 
place with the tongue, the numerous mo- 
tions of which have a great influence on the 
dimensions of the mouth. 

Mechanism of the taking of food. — No- 
thing is simpler than the taking in of ali- 
ments: it consists in the introduction of 
alimentary substances into the mouth. For 
this purpose the hands seize the aliments and 
divide them into small portions susceptible 
of being contained in the mouth, and intro- 
duce them into it either directly or by means 
of proper instruments. 

But, in order to their being received into 
this cavity, the jaws must separate ; in other 
words, the mouth opens. 

In many cases, when the food is intro- 
duced into the mouth, the jaws come together 
to retain’ it, and assist in mastication, or 
deglutition ; but frequently the elevation of 
the inferior jaw contributes to the taking of 
the food. We have an example of it when 
one bites into fruit: then the incisors are 
thrust into the alimentary substance in oppo- 
site directions, and, acting as the blades of 
scissors, they detach a portion of the mass. 

This motion is produced, principally by 
the contraction of the elevated muscles of the 
lower jaw, which represents a lever of the 
third kind, the power of which is at the in- 
sertion of the elevating muscles, the point of 
support at the articulation temporo-maxillary, 
and the resistance in the substance upon 
which the teeth act. The volume of the 
body placed between the incisors has an in- 
fluence upon the force by which it may be 
pressed. If it is small the power will be 
much greater, for all the elevating muscles 
are inserted perpendicularly to the jaw, and 
the whole of their foree is employed in 
moving the lever that it represents; if the 
volume of the body is such that it can hardly 
enter the mouth, though it presents very 
little resistance, the incisors will not enter 
it, for the masseter, the temporal, and the 
internal pterygoid muscles, are inserted very 
obliquely into the jaw, whence results the 
loss of the greater part of the force that they 
develope in contracting. When the efforts 
of the muscles of the jaws are not sufficient 
to detach a portion of the alimentary mass, 
the hand so acts upon it as to separate it 
from the portion retained by the teeth. On 
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the other hand, the posterior muscles of the 
neck draw the head strongly back, and from 
the combination of these efforts results the 
separation of a portion of the food which 
remains in the mouth. In this mode 
the incisors and eye teeth are generally 
employed; the grinders are rarely used. 
By the succession of these motions of 
taking food the mouth is filled, and on ac- 
count of the suppleness of the cheeks, and 
the easy depression of the tongue, a con- 
siderable quantity of food may be accumu- 
lated in it. 

When the mouth is full, the’velwm of the 
palate is lowered, its inferior edge is applied 
upon the most distant part of the base of the 
tongue, se that all communication is in- 
tercepted between the mouth and the pha- 
rynx. 

‘Independently of what we have said of the 
mouth, in respect to taking the food, to con- 
ceive its uses in mastication and insaliva- 
tion, it is useful to remark that fluids abound 
in the mouth proceeding from different 
sources, First, the mucous membrane 
which covers its sides secretes an abundant 
mucosity; numerous isolated, or agglo- 
merated follicles that are observed in the in- 
terior of the cheeks, at the junction of the 
lips with the gums, upon the back of the 
tongue, on the anterior aspect of the velwm 
and the uvula, pour continually the liquid 
that they form into the internal surface of the 
mouth. The same thing takes place with 
mucous glands, which exist in great number 
in the interior of the cheeks and palate. 

Lastly, there is poured into the mouth, 
the saliva secreted by six glands, three on 
‘each side, and which bear the name of parotid, 
sub-mazillary, and sub-lingual. The first, 
placed between the external ear and the jaw, 
have each a secreting canal which opens on 
the level of the second small superior grind- 
er; each maxillary gland has one which ter- 
minates on the sides of the ligaments of the 
tongue, near which those of the sub-lingual 
glands open. 

These fluids are probably variable in their 
physical and chemical properties according 
to the organs by which they are formed ; but 
the distinction has not yet been established 
by chemistry by direct experiments : the mix- 
ture under the name of saliva has been exactly 
analysed. . 

Amongst the alimentary substances de- 
posited in the mouth, the one sort only 
traverse this cavity without suffering any 
change; the others, on the contrary, remain 
a considerable time in it, and undergo im- 
portant modifications. The first are the soft 
sorts of food, or nearly liquid, of which the 


temperature is little different from that of the . 


body; the second are the aliments, which 
are hard, dry, fibrous, and those whose tem- 
perature is more or less different from what 
is proper for the animal economy. They 
are both in common, however, appreciated 
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by the organs of taste in passing through the 
mouth, 

We may attribute to three principal modi- 
fications the changes that the food undergoes 
in the mouth: Ist, change of temperature ; 
2d, mixture with the fluids that are poured 
into the mouth, and sometimes dissolution in 
these fluids ; $d, pressure more or less strong, 
and very often division, which bruising de- 
stroys the cohesion of their parts. It is be- 
sides easily and frequently transported from 
one part of this cavity to another. These 
three modes of change do not take place suc- 
cessively, but simultaneously, by mutually 
favouring each other. 

The change of temperature cf’ the food 
retained in the mouth is evident; the sensa- 


tion which it excites in it is sufficient to 


prove this. If it has a low temperature, it 
produces a vivid impression of cold, which 
continues until it has absorbed the caloric 
necessary to bring it near to the temperature 
of the sides of the mouth; the contrary takes 
place if the temperature is higher than that 
of the mouth. 

It is the same with our judgment on this 
occasion, as with that which relates to the 
temperature of bodies which touch the skin ; 
we join to it, unknown to us, a comparison 
with the temperature of the atmosphere and 
with that of the bodies which have been pre- 
viously in contact with the mouth; so that a 
body preserving the same degree of heat will 
appear to us alternately hot or cold, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the bodies formerly 
in the mouth. : | 

The change of temperature that the food 
undergoes in the mouth is only an accessary 
phenomenon ; its trituration and its mix- 
ture more or less intimate with the fluids 
poured into this cavity, are what merit par- 
ticular attention. 

As soon as an aliment is introduced into 
the mouth, it is pressed by the tongue, apply- 
ing it against the palate, or against some 
other part of the sides of the mouth. If the 
aliment is soft, if its parts cohere but little, 
this simple pressure is enough to break it ; 
if the alimentary substance is composed of 
liquid and solid, the liquid is expressed by 
this pressure, and the solid part only remains 
in the mouth. The tongue produces the 
effect, of which we speak, so much better 
in proportion as its membrane is muscular, 
and as a great number of muscles are destined 
to move it. 

It might astonish us that the tongue which 
is so soft could be capable of breaking a body 
offering even small resistance ; but, on the 
one hand, it hardens in contracting, like all 
the muscles, and, besides, it presents under 
the mucous membrane which covers its 
superior aspect, a dense and thick fibrous 
layer. 

Such are the phenomena that take place 
if the food has but little resistance; but if 


it presents a considerable resistance, it then 
. 3B 
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undergoes the action of the masticating or- 
gans. 

The essential agents of mastication are 
the muscles that move the jaws, the tongue, 
the cheeks, and the lips: the mazillary bones 
and the teeth serve only as simple instru- 
ments. 

Though the motions of both jaws may 
contribute to mastication, it is produced al- 
most always by those of the inferior one. 
This bone may be lowered, raised, and 
pressed strongly against the upper jaw ; car- 
ried forward, backward, and even directed a 
little towar ds the sides. These different 
motions are produced by the numerous 
muscles which are attached to the jaw. 

But the jaws could never have produced 
the necessary effect in mastication if they had 
not been furnished with teeth, the physical 
properties of which are particularly suited to 
this digestive action. 

Mechanism of mastication, — For the com- 
mencement of mastication, the inferior jaw 
must be lowered, an effect which is pro- 
duced by the relaxation of its elevating, and 
the contraction of its depressing muscles. 
‘The food must then be placed between the 
dental arches, either by the tongue or some 
other agent; the inferior jaw is then raised 
by the masseter, internal pterygoid, and 
temporal muscles, the intensity of whose con- 
traction depends upon the resistance of the 
food. This being pressed between two un- 
equal surfaces whose aspérities fit into each 
other, is divided into small portions, the 
number of which is in proportion to the 
facility with which they have given way. 

But a motion of this kind reaches only a 
part of the food contained in the mouth, and 
it must be all equally divided. This takes 
place by the successive motions of the inferior 
jaw, and by the contraction of the muscles 
of the cheeks, of those of the tongue and lips, 
which bring the food between the teeth suc- 
cessively and promptly during the separation 
of the jaws, that it may be bruised when they 
come together. 

When the alimentary substances are soft 
and easily bruised, two or three masticatory 
motions are sufficient to divide all that is in 
the mouth; the three kinds of teeth are ém- 
ployed in it. A longer continued mastica- 
‘tion is necessary when the substanees are 
more resisting, fibrous or tough: in this case 
we chew only with the molares, and often 
only with one side at a time, to allow the 
other to rest. In employing the grinders 


there is an advantage of shortening the arm 


‘of the lever represented by the jaw, and by so 
doing of rendering it more advantageous for 
‘the power that moves it. 

. In the mastication, the teeth have some- 

times to support very considerable efforts, 

which would inevitably shake, or else displace 
them, were it not for the extreme solidity of 
their articulation with the jaws. Each root 
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acts like a wedge, in transmitting to the sides 
of the sockets the force by. which it is 
pressed. ~ 

The advantage of the conical form of the 
roots is not doubtful. By reason of this 
form, the force by which the tooth is pressed, 
and which tends to thrust it into the jaw, is 
decomposed ; one part tends to separate the 
sides of the sockets, the other to lower them ; 
and the transmission, instead of being carried 
to the extremity of the root, which could not 
have failed to take place in a cylindric form, 
is distributed over all the surface of the 
socket. The grinders that have more con- 
siderable efforts to sustain, have a number of 
roots, or at least one very large. The in- 
cisors and eye teeth, that have only one 
small root, have never any great pressure to 
support. 

If the gums had not presented a smooth 
surface and a dense tissue, placed as they are 
round the neck of the teeth and filling their 
intervals, they would have been torn every 
instant ; for, in the mastication of hard and 
irregular substances, they are constantly ex- 
posed to the pressure of their edges and 
angles. ‘This inconvenience happens when- 
ever their tissue becomes soft, as in scorbutic 
affections. 

During the time of mastication the mouth 
is shut behind by the curtain of the palate, 
the anterior surface of which is pressed 
against the base of the tongue; the food is 
retained before by the teeth and the lips. . 

Insalivation of the aliments. — Whenever 
we have an appetite, the view of food deter- 
mines a considerable afflux of saliva into the 
mouth ; in some people it is so strong as to 
be projected to the distance of several 
feet. 

Whilst the aliments are bruised and tri- 
turated by the masticating organs, they im- 
bibe, and are penetrated completely by the 
fluids that are poured into the mouth, and 
particularly by the saliva. It is easy to con- 
ceive that the division of the food.and the 
numerous displacements that it suffers dur- 
ing mastication, singularly favour its mix- 
ture with the mucous and salivary juices. 

Most of the alimentary substances sub- 
mitted to the action of the mouth are dis- 
solved or suspended wholly or in part in the 
saliva, and immediately they become proper 
for being introduced into’the stomach, and 
are forthwith swallowed. 

On account of its viscosity, the saliva‘ab- 
sorbs air, by which it is swept in the different 
motions necessary for mastication; but the 
quantity of air absorbed in this circumstance 
is inconsiderable, and has been generally ex- 
aggerated, 

Of what use is the trituration of food and 
its mixture with the saliva? Is it a simple: 
division which renders the aliments more 
proper for the alterations which they under- 
go in the stomach, or do they suffer the first 

“s 


eed 
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degree of animalization in the mouth? On 
this point there is nothing certain known. 
Let us remark that mastication and insali 


food; that mastication, sufficiently pro- 
longed, generally renders digestion more 
quick and easy ; that, on the contrary, people 
who do not chew their food have often on 
this account very painful and slow diges- 
tion. — Magendie’s Physiology. 

MASTICATO RY.(Masticatorium; from 
mastico, to chew.) A medicine intended for 
chewing. 

MA’STICHE. (From pacow, to express.) 
See Pistacia lentiscus. 

Mastich-herb. See Thymus mastichina. 

Mastich, Syrian. See Teucrium ma- 
rum. 

Mastich-tree. 

Mastich wood, 


See Pistacia lentiscus. 
See Pistacia lentiscus. 


Masticueia/um. (From pastxn, mastich, 


and eAatoy, oil.) Oil of mastich. 
MaAsrrcuina. (Diminutive of mastiche.) 
See Thymus mastichina. 


Masticot; See Massicot. 
* Ma’srix. See Pistacia lentiscus. 
MASTODY’/NIA. (From pasos, a 


breast, and oduvn, pain.) Nacta. Phlegmon 
of the breast of women. This disease may 
take place at any period of life, but it most 
commonly affects those who give suck. It 
is characterised by tumefaction, tension, heat, 
redness, and pain; and comes sometimes in 
both breasts, but most commonly in one. 
Pyrexia generally attends the disease. It 
is sometimes very quickly formed, and in 
general without any thing preceding to show 
it; but now and then a slight shivering is the 
forerunner, This disease terminates either 
in resolution, in suppuration, or scirrhus. If 


the disease is left to itself, it generally termi- 


nates in suppuration, 

The causes which give rise to this disease, 
are those which give rise to most of the 
phlegmasiz, as cold, violent blows, &c. In 
women who are lying-in, or giving suck, it 
mostly arises either from a suppression of the 
lochia or a retention of milk. Mastodynia 
is ‘often of long continuance ; it is a very 


painful disease, but.it is seldom fatal, unless . 


when absolutely neglected, when it may run 
into scirrhus, and_ finally cancer. The 
termination of the disease by gangrene is 
never to be apprehended, at least few, if 
any, have seen the disease terminate in this 


way. . 
MASTOID... (Mastoidgus ; from pasos, 
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a breast, and etdos, resemblance. ) ‘1. Those 


. processes of bones are: so termed -that are 
shaped like the nipple of the breast, as the 
vation change the savour and odour of the ° 


mastoid process of the temporal “bone, 
&c. 

2. The name of a muscle. See Sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus. 

Mastoid foramen. <A hole in the temporal 
bone of the skull. 

MAsToIpEUS LATERALIS. 
complexus muscle. 

Maratur'sta rapix. A root said to be im- 
ported from America, where it is given as a 
purgative, its action being rather milder than 


A name for the 


that of jalap. 


*MA’TER. (Marnp, a mother: so called 
by the Arabians, who thought they gave 
origin to all other membranes of the body:) 
1. Two membranes of the brain. had this 
epithet given them. See Dura mater, and 
Pia mater. 

2. A name of the herb mugwort, be- 
cause of its virtue in disorders of the 
womb, 

Mater HERBARUM. Common mug- 
wort. See Artemisia vulgaris. 

Marer METALLORUM. Quicksilver. 

Mater PERLARUM. See Margarita. 

MATE’RIA. A term given to a sub- 
stance that is selected for a particular ex- 
periment or purpose, which is expressed by 
adding the name of that purpose; hence 
materia medica, materia chemica, &c. 

Mareria mepica. By this term is under- 
stood a general class of substances, both 
natural and artificial, which are used in the 
cure of diseases. 

Cartheuser, Newman, Lewis, Gleditsch, 
Linnzus, Vogel, Alston, Bergius, Cullen, 
Murray, Paris, in his excellent work. on 
pharmacology, and other writers. on the 
Materia Medica, have been at much labour 
to contrive arrangements of these articles. 
Some have disposed them according to 
their natural resemblances; others accord- 
ing to their real or supposed virtues ; others 
according to their active constituent prin- 
ciples. These arrangements have their 
peculiar advantages. The first may be pre- 
ferred by the natural historian, the second by 
the physiologist, and the last by the chemist. 
The pharmacopeeias published by the Col- 
leges of Physicians of London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, have the articles of the Materia 
Medica arranged in alphabetical order ; this 
plan is also adopted by almost, all the conti- 
nental pharmacopeeias, ¢ 
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Dr. Cullen has arranged the Materia Medica as: follows: — 
. (Nuraiments, which are 
Drunks, 
Condiments ; 
URionicras which: act on the 
F Solids, 


Simple, as: 
Astringents,. 
Tonics, 
Emollients, 
Corrosives 
Living, as 
Stimulants, 
Sedatives, 
Narcotics, 
Refrigerant sp 
Antispasmodics. 
Fluids, 
( Producing a change of 
fluidity, 
Attenuants, 
Inspissants. 
Mixture, 
Correctors of Acrimony, 
° Demulcents, 
Antacids, 
Antalkalines, 
Antiseptics. 
Evacuants ; viz. 
Errhines, 
Sialagogues, 
Expectorants, 
Emetics, 
Cathartics, 
Diuretics, 
Diaphoretics, 
L Emmenagogues. 


The following is the list of articles which come under the preceding classes i= 


I, NUTRIMENTS, iI. MEDICINES, 2. Tonics. 

a. Fruits. 1, AstRINGENTS. Gentian 
a. Fresh, sweet, acidulous, Red rose Lesser centaury 

Da ae . Cinquefoil Quassia 

Prunes Tormentil Simarouba 
Oranges Madder Marsh trefoil 
Lemons Sorrel Fumitory 
Raspberries ‘Water-dock Camomile 
Red and black currants Bistort Tansy 
Mulberries Fern ‘Wormwood 
Grapes, &c. Pomegranate Southernwood. 
b. Dried, sweet, acidulous,as Oak-bark Sea-wormweood 
Raisins Galls Water-germander 
Currants Logwood Virginian snake-root 
Figs. ‘Quince Leopard’s bane 

fB. Oxrzracrous Herzs. Mulberry Peruvian bark. 
Water-cresses Sloe . EMoLLIENTS. 
Dandelion Gum-arabic Columniferous, 
Parsley Catechu Marsh mallow 
Artichoke. Dragon’s blood Mallow. 

¥y- Roors, Alkanet Farinaceous, ' 
Carrot Balaustine flower Quince-seeds 
Garlick St. John’s wort Fenugreek-seed 
Satyrion. Millefoil Linseed. 

5, Szeps and Nurs, Plantain Various emollients, 
Almonds, sweet and bitter Convallaria Pellitory 


Walnuts 


Bear’s berry; 
Olives. 


Verbascum 


White lily. 


CorRrosives. 
Stimuants. 
Verticellated, 
Lavender 
Balm 
Marjoram 
Sweet marjoram. 
Syrian herb mastich 
Rosemary 
Hyssop 
Ivy 
Mint 
Peppermint 
Pennyroyal 

yme 
Mother of thyme 
Sage. 
Umebellated, 
Fennel 
Archangel 
Anise 
Caraway 
Coriander 
Cumin 
Dill 
Saxifrage. 
Siiquose, 
Horse-radish 
Water-cress 
Mustard 
Scurvy-grass. 
Alliaceous, 
Garlick. 
Coniferous, 
Fir 
Juniper. 
Balsamics, 
Venice turpentine 
Common turpentine 
Canada balsam 
Copaiba balsam 
Tolu balsam 
Balm of Gilead. 
Resinous, 
Guaiacum 
Ladanum 
Storax 
Benzoin. 
Aromatics, 
Cinnamon 
Nutmeg 
Mace 
Clove 
Allspice 
Canella 
Cascarilla 
Black pepper | 
Long pepper 
Indian pepper 
Ginger 
Lesser cardamom. 
Zedoary 
Virginian snake-root 
Ginseng 
Aromatit reed. 
Acrids, 
Wake-robin 
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Pellitory 
Stavesacre, 

6. Narcotics, 
Rheadaceous, 
White poppy 
Red poppy. 
Umbeilated, 
Hemlock 
Water hemlock. 
Solanaceous, 
Belladonna 
Henbane 
Tobacco 
Bitter sweet 
Stramonium. 
Varia, 

Laurel 
Camphor 
Saffron 
Wine. 

7. REFRIGERANTS. ~ 
Fruits of plants 


Acidulous herbs and roots. 


8. ANTISPASMODICS. 
Fetid herbs, 
Worm-wood 
Feetid goosefoot 
‘Cumin 
Pennyroyal | 

‘ Rue 
-Savine. 
Letid gums, 
Asafoetida 
Galbanum 
Opoponax 
Valerian. 

9. Dinuents. 
Water. 

10. ATTENUANTS. 
Alkalis 
Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried fruits. ° 

11. Inspissants. 


Acids 


Farinaceous and mucilagin- 
ous demulcents. 3 
12. DEMuULCENTs. 


Mucilaginous, 
Gum arabic 
tragacanth. 

Farinaceous, 

as - 

Starch. 

Bland oils. 
13. ANTACIDs. 


Alkalies and earths. 


14, ANTALKALINES. 
Acids. 
15, ANTISEPTICS. 


Acid parts of plants 


_ Acescent herbs 
Sugar : 
Siliquose plants 
Alliaceous plants, 
Astringents _ 
Bitters 


Aromatics 
Essential oils 
Camphor 
Gum resins 
Saffron 
Contrayerva 
Valerian 
Opium 
Wine. 


16. ErRHINEs. 


Asarabacca 
White hellebore 
Water iris 
Pellitory. 


17. SIALAGOGUES. 


Archangel 
Cloves 
Masterwort © 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory. 


18, Exrectorants. ' 


Ivy 
Horehound : 
Pennyroyal 
Elecampane 
Florentine orris-root 
Tobacco 

Squill 
Coltsfoot 
Benzoin 

Storax 

‘Canada balsam. 
Tolu balsam 
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19, Emetics. 


Asarabacca 
Ipecacuan 
Tobacco* | 
Squill 

Mustard ™ 
Horse-radish *' 
Bitters. 


90. CATHARTICUS. 


Milder, 

Mild acid fruits 
Cassia pulp 
Tamarind 
Sugar , 

Manna 

Sweet roots | 
Bland oils 
Damask rose * 
Violet 
Polypody 
Mustard } 
Bitters 
Balsamics.. 
Acrid, 
Rhubarb, , 
Seneka 
Broom. 

Elder 

Castor. ail: 
Senna 

Black hellebore. i 
Jalap 
‘Scammony 
3 BS 
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Foxglove Serpentaria 
Tobacco x Tobacco Sage 
White hellebore Rue Water deriafhael 
Coloquintida Savine Guaiacum 
Elaterium. Snake-root Sassafras 

21. Divrerics. Squill Seneka 

Parsley Bitters Vegetable acids 
Carrot Balsamies Essential oil 
Fennel Siliquosz: Wine 
Pimpinel Alliacez. Diluents. 
Eryngo 22. DIarPHoreETICcs. 23. EMMENAGOGUES. 
Madder Saffron Aloes ; 
Burdock Bitter-sweet Feetid gums 
Bitter sweet Opium Feetid plants 
Wake-robin Camphor Saffron. 
Asarabacca Contrayerva 


™ The following is the arrangement of the 
Materia Medica, according to J. Murray, 
in his Elements of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. 
a. General stimulants. . 
pect oh Narcotics 
a, Diffusible } Antispasmodies.. 
Tonics 
Astringents. 
Emetics 
Cathartics 
Emmenagogues 
Diuretics 
Diaphoretics 
Expectorants 
Sialagogues 
Errhines 
Epispastics.. 
Refrigerants 
Antacids 
Lithontriptics 
Escharotics. 
». Mechanical remedies.. Anthelmintics 
Demulcents 
Diluents 
Emollients. 
Under the head of Narcotics. are in- 
eluded — 
Alkohol. 
somniferum. 


6. Permanent 


s. Local stimulants.. 


e. Chemical remedies. 


Ether. _ Camphor. 

Hyoscyamus niger. 
belladonna. Aconitum napellus. 
maculatum.. Digitalis purpurea. 
ana tabacum. Lactuca_ virosa. 
stramonium. Rhododendron 
themum. Rhus toxicodendron. 
montana. Strychnos nux vomica, 
nus lauro-cerasus. 

Under the second class, AnrisrasMopIcs, 
are included — Moschus, Castoreum. Ole- 


Papaver 
Atropa 
Conium 
Nicoti- 
Datura 
chrysan- 
Arnica 


Pru- 


um animale empyreumaticum. Petro- 
leum. Ammonia. Ferulaasafeetida. Sa- 
gapenum. Bubon galbanum.  Valeriana 
officinalis. Crocus sativus. Melaleuca 
feucadendron. 

Narcotics used as Antispasmodies — 
Ether. Camphor. Opium. 


Tonics used as Antispasmodics — 

Cuprum. Zincum. Hydrargyrus. Cin- 
ehona. 

The head of Tox1es embraces — ty 


Amomum 


1. From the mineral kingdom, 


Hydrargyrus. Ferrum. Zincum. Cu- 
prum, Arsenicum, Barytes. Calx. <Aci- 
dum. Nitricum, Oxy-murias potasse. 


2. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Cinchona officinalis. Cinchona caribsa.- 
Cinchona floribunda. Cusparia. » Aristo- 
lochia serpentaria. | Dorstenia contrayerva. 
Croton eleutheria. Calumba. . 
excelsa. © Quassia Simarouba. 
febrifuga. Swietenia mahagoni. 
lutea... Anthemis nobilis. Artemisia ab- 
sinthium. ~ Chironia centaurium. Marru- 
bium vulgare. Menyanthes trifoliata. Cen- 
taurea benedicta, Citrus aurantium. Citrus 
medica. Laurus cinnamomum. 
cassia. Canella alba. Acorus — calamus. 
zinziber. Kemferia rotunda. 
Santalum album. Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Myristica moschata. Caryophyllus aroma- 
ticus. Capsicum annuum. Piper nigrum. 
Piper longum. Piper cubeba. 
pimenta. Amomum repens. 
rui. Coriandrum sativum. 
anisum. Anethum feniculum. Anethum 
graveolens. Cuminum cyminum. Ange- 
lica archangelica. Mentha piperita, Men- 
tha viridis. Mentha pulegium. Hy sopus 
officinalis. 

The class of Asrnincenrs comprehends. 
the following : — 

1. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Quercus robur. Quercus cerris. 
mentilla erecta. Polygonum bistorta. An- 
chusa tinctoria. Hematoxylon campechi-- 
anum. Rosa gallica. Arbutus uva ursi-. 
Mimosa _ catechu. Kino. Pterocarpus- 
draco. Ficus indica, Pistachia lentiscus. 

2. From the mineral kingdom, 


Swietenia 
Gentiana: 


‘Carum ca- 
Pimpinella: 


Tor- 


Acidum sulphuricum. Argilla. Super- 
sulphas argille et potasse. Calx. Carbo-- 
nas calcis. Plumbum. Zinecum,  Fer- 
rum. Cuprum. 


The articles which come under the head. 
of Emerrics, are 

1. From the vegetable kingdom.. 

' Calliecca ipecacuanha. Scilla maritima. 
Anthemis nobilis. Sinapis alba. Asarum: 
Eurepeum. Nicotiana tabacum.. 

2. From the mincral kingdom, 


Quassia: 


Laurus 


Myrtus- 


Ae 
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Antimonium. © Sulphas zinci. Sulphas 
cupri. Subacetas cuprii Ammonia, Hy- 
dro-sulphuretum ammoniz. 

Caruartics include 

Lavatives. Manna. 
marindus Indica. 
Sulphur. Magnesia. 

Purgatives. Cassia senna. Rheum pal- 
matum. Convolvulus jalapa. Helleborus 
niger. Bryonia alba. Cucumis colocyn- 
this. Momordica elaterium. Rhamnus 
catharticus. Aloe perfoliata. Convolvulus 
scammonia. Gambojia gutta. Submurias 
hydrargyri. Sulphas magnesiz. Sulphas 
sods. Sulphas potasse. Supertartras po- 
tasse2. Tartras potasse et sod. Murias 
sodz,  Terebinthina veneta. Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

The medicines arranged under Emme- 
NAGOGUES, are : 

1. From the class of Antispasmodics. 

Castoreum. Ferula asafoetida. Bubon 
galbanum. 

2. From the class of Tonics. 

Ferrum. Hydrargyrus. Cinchona offici- 
nalis. 

3. From the class of Cathartics. 

Aloe. Helleborus niger. Sinapis alba. 
Rosmarinus officinalis. Rubia tinctorum. 
Ruta graveolens. Juniperus sabina. 

‘The class of Diuretics includes, 

1. Saline diuretics. 

Supertartras potasse. 
Murias ammoniz. Acetas potassx. 
tassa. 

2. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Scilla maritima. Digitalis purpurea. 
Nicotiana tabacum. Solanum dulcamara. 
Lactuca virosa. Colchicum autumnale. 
Gratiola officinalis. Spartium scoparium. 
Juniperus communis. Copaifera officinalis. 
Pinus balsamea. Pinus larix. 

3. From the animal kingdom, 

“Meloe vesicatorius. 

Under the class DiarHoretics, are, 

Ammonia. Murias ammonia. Acetas 
ammonia. Citras ammonia. Submurias 
hydrargyri. Antimonium. Opium. Cam- 
phor. Guaiacum officinale. Daphne me- 
zereum. Smilax sarsaparilla, Laurus sas- 
safras. Cochlearia armoracia. Salvia ofti- 
cinalis. 

The class Exrecrorants comprehends, 

Antimonium. Tpecacuanha. Nicotiana 
tabacum. Digitalis purpurea. Scilla ma- 
ritima, Allium sativum. Polygala senega. 

: 


Cassia fistula. Ta- 
Ricinus communis. 


Nitras potassz. 
Po- 
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Ammoniacum.' Myrrha. Styrax benzoin. 
Styrax officinalis, | Toluifera balsamum. 
Myrroxylon peruiferum. Amzyris gilead- 
ensis. he 

The articles of the class Sracacocurs 
are, Hydrargyrus. | Anthemis pyrethrum. 
Arum maculatum.. Amomum = zinziber. 
Daphne mezereum. Nicotiana tabacum. 

The class of Errurnes are, Iris florentina. | 
ZEsculus hippocastanum. Origanum ma- 


jorana. lLavendula spica. Assarum EKuro- 
peum.. Veratrum album. Nicotiana taba 
cum. Euphorbia officinalis. 


In the class Epispastics, and Rusrra- 
cients are, Meloe vesicatorius. Ammonia. 
Pix Burgundica. Sinapis alba. Allium 
sativum. , 

ReFRIGERANTS are constituted by the 
following articles. Citrus aurantium, Ci- 
trus medica. ~Tamarindus Indica. Acidum 


acetosum. Supertartras potasse.. Nitras 
potasse. Boras sode. 

The list of articles that come under the 
class Anracrns are, Potassa. Soda. Am- 
monia. Calx. Carbonas calcis. Mag- 
nesia. 

In the class Lirnonrrrerics are, Po- 
tassa. Carbonas potasse. Soda. Carbonas 
sode. Sapoalbus. Calx. 

In the class Escnarorics are, Acida 
mineralia. Potassa. Nitras argenti. Mu- 
rias antimonii. Sulphas cupri. Acetas 
cupri. Murias hydrargyri. Subnitras hy- 
drargyri. Oxydum arsenici album. Juni- 


perus sabina. 
In the class AnruriMintics are, Doli- 


chos pruriens. Ferri limatura. Stannum 
pulveratum. Olea Europza. Artemisia 
santonica, Spigelia marilandica. Polypo- 


dium filix mas. ‘Tanacetum vulgare. Ge- 
offrcea inermis. Gambojia gutta. Sub- 
murias hydrargyri. 

Demutcents are, Mimosa nilotiea. As- 


tragalus tragacantha. Linum usitatissimum. 


Althzea officinalis. Malva sylvestris. Gly- 
cyrrhiza glabra. Cycas circinalis. | Orchis 
mascula. Maranta arundinacea. _ Triti- 
cum hybernum. Ichthyocolla. Olea Eu- 
ropea. Amygdalus communis, Sevum 
ceti. Cera. 


Water is the principal article of the class 
Dinuents ; and as for the last class, Emox- 
Lents, heat conjoined with moisture is the 
principal, though all unctuous applications 
may be included. 


The New London Pharmacopeeia presents us with the following list for the Materia 
Medica : — 


Abietis resina 
Absinthium 

Acacia gummi 

Acetosz folia 
Acetosella 

Acetum 

Acidum aceticum fortius 
Acidum citricum — A 


Aconiti folia 
Adeps 
ZErugo 

Allii radix 


Alumen 


Acidum sulphuricum | 


Aloes spicata extractum 
Althew folia et radix 


Ammoniacum 

Ammonix murias 

Amygdala amara et dulcis 

Amylum 

Anethi semina 

Anisi semina 

Anthemidis flores 

Antimonii sulphuretum — 
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Antimonii vitrura 
Argentum 

Armoraciz radix 
Arsenicum’album 
Asari folia 

Asafoetidaee gummi resina 
Avene semina. 
Aurantii bacce 
Aurantii cortex 
Balsamum Peruvianum 
Balsamum Tolutanum 
Belladonnz folia 
Benzoinum 
Bismuthum 

Bistorta radix 
Cajuputi oleum 
Calamina 

Calami radix 
Calumba 

Camphora 

Canelle cortex 
Cantharis 

Capsici bacce 

Carbo ligni 
Cardamines flores 
Cardamomi semina 
Carice fructus 

Carui semina 
Caryophylli 
Caryophyllorum oleum 
Cascarille cortex 
Cassie pulpa 
Castorenm 

Catechu extractum 
Centaurii cacumina 
Cera alba 

Cera flava 

Cerevisie fermentum 
Cetaceum 


Cinchonz lancifoliz, cordi- 
folie et oblongifoliz cor- 


tex 
Cinnamomi cortex 
Cinnamomi oleum 
Coccus 
Colchici radix et semina 
Colocynthidis pulpa 
Conii folia et semina 
Contrayerva radix 
Copaiba 
Coriandri semina 
Cornua 
Creta 
Croci stigmata 
Cubeta 
Cumini semina 
Cupri sulphas 
Cusparize cortex 
Cydoniz semina 
Dauci radix 
Dauci semina 
Digitalis folia et semina 
Dolichi pubes 
Dulcamare caulis 
Elaterii pepones 
Elemi 
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Farina 

Foeniculi semina 

Ferrum 

Filicis radix 

Fucus 

Galbani gummi resina 
Galle 

Gentian radix 
Glycyrrhize radix 
Granati cortex 

Guaiaci resina et lignum 
Hematoxyli lignum 
Helenium 

Hellebori foetidi folia 
Hellebori nigri radix 
Hordei semina 

Humuili strobili 
Hydragyrum , 
Hyoscyami folia et semina 
Ipecacuanhe radix 
Jalape radix 

Juniperi bacce et semina 
Kino 

Krameriz radix 
Lactuca 

Lavendulez flores 

Lauri bacce et folia 
Lichen 

Limones 


‘Limonum cortex et oleum | 


Linum catharticum 
Lini psitatissimi semina 
Magnesiz subcarbonas 
Magnesiz sulphas 
Malva 

Manna 

Marmor album 
Marrubium 

Mastiche 

Mel 

Mentha piperita 
Mentha viridis 
Menyanthes 

Mezerei cortex 

Mori baccze 

Moschus 


Myristice nuclei et oleum 


expressum 
Myrrha 
Olibanum 
Olive oleum 
Opium 
Opopanacis gummi resina 
Origanum 
Ovum 
Papaveris-capsule 
Petroleum 
Pimentz bacce 
Piperis longi fructus 
Piperis nigri baccz 
Pix abietina 
Pix liquida 
Pix nigra 
Plumbi subcarbonas 


- Potasse nitras 


Potassz sulphas 
Potassz supertartras 
Pruna 
Pterocarpi lignum 
Pulegium 
Pyrethri radix 
Quassiz lignum, 
Querciis cortex 
Resina flava 
Rhamni baccee. 
Rhei radix 
Rheeados petala 
Ricini seminaet oleum 
Rose canine pulpa 
Rose centifoliz petala 
Rose gallice petala 
Rosmarini cacumina 
Rubiz radix 

Rutz folia 

Sabinz folia 

Saccharum 

- purificatum 
Salicis cortex 
Sagapenum 

Sambuci flores 

Sapo durus et mollis 
Sarsaparillee radix 
Sassafras lignum et radix 
Scammonez gummi resina 
Scille radix 

Senegee radix 

Senne folia 

Serpentarie radix 
Sevum 

Simaroubs cortex 
Sinapis semina 

Sod murias  — 

Sodze subboras 

Sodz sulphas | 

Soda impura 

Spartii cacumina — 
Spigeliz radix 


Spiritus rectificatus et tenuior 


Spongia 

Stramonii folia et semina 

Stannum 

Staphisagrize semina 

Styracis balsamum 

Succinum 

Sulphur et sulphur sublima- 
tum 

Tabaci folia 

Tamarindi pulpa 

Taraxaci radix 

Tartarum 

Terebinthina Canadensis 

- Chia 

—- vulgaris 

Terebinthine oleum’ 

Testa 

Tiglii oleum 

Tormentillz radix 

Toxicodendri folia 


Plumbi oxydum semivitreum Tragacantha 


Porri radix 


Tussilago 


Euphorbise | gummi resina Valerianee radix 


Potassa impura 
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Veratri radix 


Uvee passze 
Ulmi cortex 


Uve ursi folia 


Mareria Pernata. If, instead of crys- 
talising the salts contained in the liquor 
separated from diaphoretic antimony, an acid 
be poured into it, a white precipitate is 
formed, which is nothing else but a very. re- 
fractory calx of antimony. 

Mareriatu’ra. Castellus explains mor- 
bi materiature to be diseases of intemper- 
ance. 

MATLOCK. A village in Derbyshire. 
It affords a mineral water of the acidulous 
class: which issues from a limestone rock, 
near the banks of the Derwent. Several of 
the springs possess a temperature of 66°. 
Matlock water scarcely differs from com- 
mon good spring water, in sensible pro- 
perties. It is extremely transparent, and ex~- 
hales no vapour, excepting in cold weather. 
It holds little or no excess of aérial particles ; 
it curdles soap, when first taken up, but it 
looses this effect upon long keeping, perhaps 
from the deposition of its calcareous salts ; 
it appears to differ very little from good 
spring water when tasted; and its effects 
seem referrible to its temperature. It is 
from this latter circumstance that it forms a 
proper tepid bath for the nervous and 
irritable, and those of a debilitated con- 
stitution ; hence it is usually recommended 
ofter the use of Bath and Buxton waters, 
and as preparatory to sea-bathing. 

MATRICA’LIA.(Matricalis ; from ma- 
trix, the womb.) Medicines appropriated 
to disorders of the uterus. 

MATRICA‘RIA. (From mairiz, the 
womb: so called from its uses in disorders 
of the womb.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Syn- 
genesia; Order, Polygamia superflua. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the Ma- 
tricaria parthenium. See Matricaria par- 
thenium. 

MatRIcARIA CHAMOMILLA. Chamemelum 
vulgare; Chamomilla nostras; Leucanthe- 
mum of Dioscorides. Common wild corn, 
or dog’s camomile. The plant directed 
under this name in the pharmacopceias, is the 
Matricaria — receptaculis conicis radiis pa- 
tentibus ; squamis calycinis, margine equali- 
bus, of Linneus. Its virtues are similar to 
those of the parthenium, but in a much in- 
ferior degree. 

Marricaria PARTHENIUM. 
atic name of the fever-few. Parthenium 
febrifuga. Common fever-few, or febri- 
fuge, and often, but very improperly, feather- 
few. Mother's wort. The leaves and 
flowers of this plant, Matricaria — foliis 
compositis, planis;  foliolis ovatis, incisis; 
pedunculis ramosis, have a strong, not agree- 
able smell, and a moderately bitter taste, 
both which they communicate by warm in- 
The 
watery infusions, inspissated, leave an ex- 


The system- 
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tract of considerable bitterness, and which 
discovers also a saline matter, both to the 
taste, and in a more sensible manner by 
throwing up to the surface small crystalline 
efflorescences in keeping. . The peculiar 
flavour of the matricaria exhales’ in the 
evaporation, and impregnates the distilled 
water, on which also a quantity of essential 
oil is found floating. The quantity of spi- 
rituous extract, according to Cartheuser’s ex- 
periments, is only about one-sixth the weight 
of the dry leaves, whereas the watery extract 
amounts to near one-half. This plant is 
evidently, the Parthenium of Dioscorides, 
since whose time it has been very generally 
employed for medical purposes. In natural 
affinity, it ranks with camomile and tansy, 
and its sensible qualities show it to be nearly 
allied to them in its medicinal character. 
Bergius states its virtues to be tonic, 
stomachic, resolvent, and emmenagogue. 
It has been given successfully as a yermi- 
fuge, and for the cure of intermittents ; but 
its use is most celebrated in female disorders, 
especially in hysteria ; and hence it is sup- 
posed to have derived the name matricaria. 
Its smell, taste, and analysis, prove it to be 
a medicine of considerable activity ; we may, 
therefore, say, with Murray — Rarius hodie 
prescribitur, quam devetur. 

Marrisy'tva. See Asperula. 

MA'TRIX. (Marnp.) 1. The womb. 
See Uterus. . 

2. The earthy or stony matter which ac- 
companies ores, or envelopes them in the 
earth. 

Marrona’uis. (From matrona, a matron : 
so called because its smell is grateful to 
women.) The violet. 

MATTHIOLUS, Perer Anprew, was 
born at Sienna in 1501. He went to study the 
law at Padua; but disliking that pursuit, he 
turned his attention to medicine. His 
father’s death interrupted him in his pro- 
gress; but having conciliated the good 
opinion of the professors, the degree of 
doctor was conferred upon him before his 
departure. He speedily found ample em- 
ployment in his native place, but afterwards 
went to Rome, and in 1527 to the court of 
the prince bishop of Trent. During his 
residence of fourteen years there, he ac- 
quired such general esteem, that on hig 
removal, men, women, and children, ac- 
companied him, calling him their father 
and benefactor. At Gorizia, where he then 
settled as public physician, he likewise ex- 
perienced a signal mark of gratitude; a fire 
having consumed all his furniture, the peo- 
ple flocked to him next day with presents, 
which more than compensated his loss, and 
the magistrates advanced him a year’s salary, 
After twelve years, he accepted an invitation 
to the Imperial court, where he was highly 
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honoured, and created aulic counsellor : but 
finding the weight of age pressing upon 
him, he retired to Trent, where he shortly 
died of the plague in 1577. He left several 
works, chiefly relating to the virtues of 
plants: and that, by which he principally 
distinguished himself, was a Commentary 
on the writings of Dioscorides. This was 
first published in Italian, afterwards trans- 
lated by him into Latin, with plates, and 
passed through numerous editions. He 
certainly contributed much to lay the 
foundation of botanical science, though he 
was not sufficiently scrupulous in consult- 
ing the original sources, and examining the 
plants themselves, 

MATURA‘'NTIA. (Maturans; from 
maturo, to ripen.) Medicines which pro- 
mote the suppuration of tumours. | 

MATURATION. (Maturatio; from 
maturo, to make ripe.) A term in surgery, 
signifying that process which succeeds in- 
flammation, by which pus is collected in an 
abscess. 

MAUDLIN. See dchillea ageratum. 

- MAURICEAU, Francis, was born at 
Paris, where he studied surgery with great 
industry for many years, especially at the 
Hotel-Dieu. He had acquired so much 
experience in midwifery, before he com- 
menced public practice, that he rose almost 
at once to the head of his profession. His 
reputation was farther increased by his 
writings, and maintained by his prudent 
conduct during a series of years; after 
which he retired into the country, and died 
in 1709. He published several works, re- 
lating to the particular branch of the art 
which he practised, containing a great store 
of useful facts, though not well arranged, 
nor free from the false reasoning prevalent 
in his time. 

Mavro-marson. See Marrubium. 

Maw-worm. See Ascaris. 

MAXI’LLA. (From uaccaw, to chew. ) 
The jaw, both upper and lower. 

MAXILLARE INFERIUS os. Mazilla in- 
ferior. Mandibula.. The maxilla inferior, 
or lower jaw, which, in its figure may be 
compared toa horse-shoe, is at first com- 
posed of two distinct bones ; but these, soon 
after birth, unite together at the middle of 
the chin, so as to form only one bone. The 
superior edge of this bone has, like the 
upper jaw, a process, called the alveolar 
process. This, as well as that of the upper 
jaw, to which it is in other respects a good 
deal similar, is likewise furnished with 
cavities for the reception of the teeth. The 
posterior part of the bone, on each side, 
~ xises perpendicularly into two processes, one 
of which is called the coronoid, and the other 
the condyloid process. The first of these is 
the highest: it is thin and pointed ; and the 
temporal muscle, which is attached to it, 
serves to elevate the jaw. The condyloid 
process is. narrower, thicker and shorter than 
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the other, terminating in an oblong, rounded 
head, which is formed for a moveable arti- 
culation with the cranium, and is received 
into the fore-part of the fossa described in 
the temporal bone. In. this joint there is 
a moveable cartilage, which, being more 
closely connected to the condyle than to 
the cavity, may be considered as belonging 
to the former. This moveable cartilage is 
connected with both the articulating surface 
of the temporal bone and the condyle of 
the jaw, by distinct ligaments arising from 
its edges all round. ‘These attachments of 
the cartilage are strengthened, and the whole 
articulation secured, by an external liga- 
ment, which is common to both, and which 
is fixed to the temporal bone, and to the 
neck of the condyle. On the inner surface 
of the ligament, which attaches the cartilage 
to the temporal bone, and backwards in the 
cavity, is placed what is commonly called 
the gland of the joint; at least the ligament 
is there found to be much more vascular 
than at any other part. At the bottom of 
each coronoid process, on its inner part, isa 
foramen, or canal, which extends under the 
roots of all the teeth, and terminates at the 
outer surface of the bone near the chin. 
Each of these foramina affords a passage to 
an artery, vein, and nerve, which send off 
branches to the several teeth. 

This bone is capable cf a great many 
motions. The condyles, by sliding from 
the cavity towards the eminences on each 
side, bring the jaw horizontally forwards, 
as in the action of biting ; or the condyles 
only may be brought forwards, while the 
rest of the jaw is tilted backwards, as is 
the case when the mouth is open. The 
condyles may also slide alternately back - 
wards and forwards from the cavity to the 
eminence, and vice versd ; so that while one 
condyle advances, the ether moves back- 
wards, turning the body of the jaw from 
side to side, as in grinding the teeth. The 
great use of the cartilages seems to be that 
of securing the articulation, by adapting 
themselves to the different inequalities in 
these several motions of the jaw, and to 
prevent any injuries from friction. This 
last circumstance is of great importance 
where there is so much motion, and, accord- 
ingly, this cartilage is found in the different 
tribes of carnivorous animals, where there 
is no eminence and cavity, nor other appa- 
ratus for grinding. 

The alveolar processes are formed of an 
external and internal plate, united together 
by thin bony partitions, which divide the 
processes at the fore-part of the jaw, into 
as many sockets as there are teeth. But, 
at the posterior part, where the teeth have 
more than one root, each root has a distinct 
cell. These processes in’ both jaws, begin 
to be formed with the teeth, accompany 
them in their growth, and disappear when 
the teeth fall. So that the loss of the one 
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seems constantly to be attended with the loss 
of the other. Sa 
Maxinnare superius os.  Mazilla su- 
perior. The superior maxillary bones 
constitute the most considerable portion of 
the upper jaw, are two in number, and 
generally remain distinct through life. Their 
figure is exceedingly irregular, and not 
easily to be described. On each of these 
bones are observed several eminences. One 
of these is at the upper and fore-part of the 
bone, and, from its making part of the nose, 
is called the nasal process. Internally, in 
the inferior portion of this process, is a fossa, 
which, with the os unguis, forms a passage 
for the lachrymal duct. Into this nasal 
process, likewise, is inserted the short round 
tendon of the musculus orbicularis palpebra- 
rum. Backwards and outwards, from the 
root of the nasal process, the bone helps to 
form the lower side of the orbit, and this 
part is therefore called the orbitar process. 
Behind this orbitar process, the bone forms 
a considerable tuberosity, and, at the upper 
part of this tuberosity, is a channel, which 
is almost a complete hole. In this channel 
passes a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, 
which, together with a small artery, is 
transmitted to the face through the external 
orbiter foramen, which opens immediately 
under the orbit. Where the bone on each 
side is joined to the os male, and helps to 
form the cheeks, is observed what is called 
the malar process. The lower and anterior 
parts of the bone make a kind of circular 
sweep, in which are the alveoli, br sockets 
for the teeth; this is called the alveolar pro- 
cess. This alveolar process has posteriorly 
a considerable tuberosity on its internal sur- 
face. Above this alveolar process, and just 
behind the fore-teeth, is an irregular hole, 
called the foramen incisivum, which, sepa- 
rating into two, and sometimes more holes, 
serves to transmit small arteries and veins, 
and a minute branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves to the nostrils. There are two hori- 
zontal lamellz behind the alveolar process, 
which, uniting together, form part of the 
roof of the mouth, and divide it from the 
nose. This partition, being seated some- 
what higher than the lower edge of the 
alveolar process, gives the roof of the mouth 
a considerable hollowness. Where ‘the ossa 
maxillaria are united to each other, they 
project somewhat forwards, leaving between 
them a furrow, which receives the inferior 
portion of the septum nasi. Each of these 
bones is hollow, and forms a considerable 
sinus under its orbitar part. This) sinus, 
which is usually, though improperly, called 
antrum Highmorianum, is lined with the 
pituitory membrane. It answers the same 
purposes as the other sinuses of the nose, 
and communicates with the nostrils by an 
opening, which appears to be a large one 
in the skeleton, but which, in the recent 
subject, is much smaller, In the_ fotus, 
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instead of these sinuses, an oblong depres- 
sion only is observed at each side of the 
nostrils, nor is the tuberosity of the alveo- 
lar process then formed. On the side of 
the palate, in young subjects, a kind of 
fissure may be noticed, which seems to 
separate the portion of the bone which con- 
tains the dentes incisores from that which 
contains the dentes canini. This fissure 
is sometimes apparent till the sixth year, 
but after that period it in general wholly 
disappears. 

The ossa maxillaria not only serve to 
form the cheeks, but likewise the palate, 
nose, and orbits; and, besides their union 
with each other, they are connected with 
the greatest part of the bones of the face 
and cranium, viz. with the ossa nasi, ossa 
malarum, ossa unguis, ossa palati, os frontis, 
os sphenoides, and os ethmoides, 

MAXILLARIS. (From mazilla; the 
jaw.) Maxillary: appertaining to the jaw. 

Maxinuary artery. Arteria mazillaris. 
A branch of the external carotid. The 
external mazillary is the fourth branch of the 
carotid s it proceeds anteriorly, and gives off 
the facial or mental, the coronary of the lips, 
and the angular artery. The internal maz- 
illary is the next branch of the carotid ; it 
gives off the spheno-maxillary, the inferior 
alveolar, and the spinous artery. 

MAaxILiary GLAND. Glandula mazillaris. 
The gland-so called is conglomerate, and 
situated under the angles of the lower jaw. 
The excretory ducts of these glands are 
called Warthonian, after their discoverer. 

MaxiLtary NERVE. Nervus mazillaris. 
The superior and inferior maxillary nerves 
are branches of the fifth pair, or trigemini. 
The former is divided into the spheno- 
palatine, posterior alveolar, and the infra- 
orbital nerve. The latter is divided into 
‘two branches, the internal lingual, and 
one, more properly, called the inferior 
maxillary. 

May-lily. See Convallaria majalis. — 

May-weed. .See Anthemis cotula. — 

MAYERNE, Str TuHeopore Turquer 
pE, Baron D’AuBonNE, was born at Ge~ 
neva in 1573, and graduated at Montpelier, 
He then went to Paris, and, by the influ- 
ence of Riverius, was appointed in 1600 to 
‘attend the Duke de Rohan, in his embassy 
to the diet at Spire; and also one of the 
physicians in ordinary to Henry IV. On 
his return, he settled in Paris as a physician, 
and gave lectures in anatomy and phar- 
macy, in which he strongly recommended 
various chemical remedies: this drew upon 
him the ill-will of the faculty, and he was 
anonymously attacked as an enemy to Hip-. 
pocrates and Galen; whence in his “ Apo- 
logia,” he cleared himself from this imput- 
ation, making also some severe strictures 
on his opponents. ‘They consequently issued 
a decree against consulting with him; but 
the esteem of the king supported him against 
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this persecution, and’he would have been 
appointed first physician; had he not re- 
fused to embrace the catholic religion. 
After the assassination of Henry IV. in 
1610, he received an invitation from JamesI. 
of England, to whom he had been intro- 
duced three years before: he accepted the 
office of his first physician, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life in this country. He was 
admitted to the degree -of doctor in both 
universities, and into the College of Physi- 
cians, and met with very general respect. 
He incurred some obloquy, indeed, on the 
death of the Prince of Wales, having dif- 
fered in opinion from the other physicians, 
but his conduct obtained the written appro- 
bation of the king and council. He was 
knighted in 1624, and honoured with the 
appointment of physician to the two succeed- 
ing monarchs; and accumulated a large 
fortune by his extensive practice. He died 
in 1655, and bequeathed his library to the 
College of Physicians. Several papers, 
written by him, were published after his 
death: among which are the cases of many 
of his distinguished patients, well drawn up. 

MAYOW, Joun, was born in Corn- 
wallin 1645. He studied at Oxford, and 
took a degree in civil law, but afterwards 
changed to medicine, which he practised 
chiefly at Bath; but he died in London at 
the age of 34. These are the only records 
of the life of a man, who went before his 
age in his views of chemical physiology, 
and anticipated, though obscurely, some 
of the most remarkable discoveries in pneu- 
matic chemistry, which have since been 
made. He published at Oxford in 1669 
two tracts, one on Respiration, the other on 
Rickets; which were reprinted five years 
after with three additional dissertations, 
one on the Respiration of the Foetus in 
Utero et Ovo, another on Muscular Mo- 
tion and the Animal Spirits, and the re- 
maining one on Saltpetre and the Nitro- 
aérial Spirit. On this latter his claim 
above-mentioned chiefly rests, the existence 
of the nitro-aérial spirit being proved by 
many ingenious experiments, as a consti- 
tuent of air, and of nitre, the food of life 
and flame, agreeing with the oxygen of mo- 
dern chemists. Much vague speculation, 
indeed, occurs in the work; but he clearly 
maintains that this spirit is absorbed by the 
blood in the lungs, and proves the source of 
the animal heat, as also of the nervous 
energy and of muscular motion. He like- 
wise anticipated the mode of operating 
with aérial fluids in vessels inverted over 
water, and transferring them from one to 
another. 

Mays, Indian. See Zea mays. 

MEAD. 1. The name of a physician, 
Dr. Ricuarp, born near London in 1673. 
After studying some time at Leyden, and 
in different parts of Italy, he graduated at 
Padua. in 1695. Then returning to his 
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native ‘country, he settled in practice, and. 
met with considerable success. His first 
publication, “A Mechanical Account of 
Poisons,” appeared in 1702, and displayed 
much ingenuity; though he afterwards 
candidly retracted some of his opinions, 
as inadequate to explain the functions 
of aliving body. He was soon after elected . 
a member of the Royal Society, and in the 
following year physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. In 1704, he published a treatise, 
maintaining the influence of the sun. and 
moon on the human body, arguing from the 
Newtonian theory of the tides, and the 
changes effected by those bodies in the at- 
mosphere. In 1707, he received a diploma 
from Oxford, and about four years after he 
was appointed to read the anatomical lec- 
tures at Surgeons’ Hall, which he continued 
for some time with great applause. In 1714, 
on the death of his patron, Dr. Radcliffe, 
he took his house, and being then a fellow 
of the College of Physicians, and having 
been called into consultation, in the last ill- 
ness of Queen Anne, when he displayed 
superior judgment, he seems to have been 
regarded among the first of the profession, 
and soon after, from his extensive engage- 
ments, resigned his office at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. The plague raging at Marseilles 
in 1719, he was officially consulted on the 
means of prevention, which led toa pub- 
lication by him, in the following year, de- 
cidedly maintaining its infectious nature, 
which had been questioned in France, and 
recommending suitable precautions: this 
work passed rapidly through many editions. 
In 1721, he superintended the experiment of 
inoculating the small-pox in the persons of 
some criminals; and his report being fa- 
vourable, the practice was rapidly diffused. 
He was soon after engaged in a controversy 
with Dr. Middleton, concerning the condi- 
tion, of physicians among the Romans, 
which was, however, carried on in a man- 
ner honourable to both parties, About the 
same period Dr. Freind having been com- 
mitted to the Tower for his political senti- 
ments, Dr. Mead obtained his liberation in 
a spirited manner, and presented him a con- 
siderable sum, received from his patients 
during his imprisonment. In 1727, he was 
appointed physician in ordinary toGeorge IT. 
and his professional occupations became so 
extensive, that he had no leisure for writing. 
It was not till 20 years after, therefore, that 
he printed his treatise on Small-pox and 
Measles, written in a pure Latin style, with 
a translation in the same language of 
Rhazes’ Commentary on the. former disease. 
In 1749, he, published a treatise on the 
Scurvy, ascribing the disease to moisture 
and putridity, and recommending Mr. Sut- 
ton’s ventilator, which was, in consequence 
of his interposition, received into the 
navy. His “ Medicina Sacra,” appeared 
in the same year, containing remarks on 
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the diseases mentioned in the Scriptures. 
His last work was a summary of his expe- 
rience, entitled “ Monita et Preaecepta Me- 
dica,”’ in 1751; it was frequently reprinted, 
and translated into English. His life ter- 
minated in 1754; and a monument was 
erected to him in Westminster Abbey. He 
distinguished himself not only in his pro- 
fession, but he was the greatest patron of 
science and polite literature of his time; and 
he made an ample collection of scarce and 
valuable books, manuscripts, and literary cu- 
riosities ; to which all respectable persons 
had free access. 

2. An old English liquor made from the 
honey-combs, from which honey has been 
drained out by boiling in water, and then 
fermenting. This is often confounded with 
metheglin. 

Meadow crowfoot. 

Meadow, queen of the. 
maria. 

Meadow saffron. 

Meadow saxifrage. 
laus. 

Meadow sweet. 

Meadow thistle, rownd leaved. 


See Ranunculus acris. 
See Spirea ul- 


See Colchicum. 
See Peucedanum si- 


See Spirea ulmaria. 
See Cnicus 


oleraceus. 
MEASLES. See Rubeola. 
MEASURE. The English measures 


of capacity, are according to the following 

table : 

One gallon, wine mea- 
sure, is equal to 

One quart, - - two pints. 

One pint, - 28.875 cubic inches. 

The pint is subdivided by chemists and 
apothecaries into 16 ounces. 

' MEA/TUS. An opening which leads 
to a canal or duct. 

Meatus Avpitorius ExTERNus. The 
external passage of the ear is lined with the 
commoh integuments, under which are a 
number of glands, which secrete the wax. 
The use of this duct is to admit the sound 
to the tympanum, which is at its extremity. 

Mearus Avupirorius 1ntERNuS. The in- 
ternal auditory passage is a small bony 
canal, beginning internally by a longitu- 
dinal orifice at the posterior surface of the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone, run- 
ning towards the vestibulum and cochlea, 
and there being divided into two less cavi- 
ties by an eminence. ‘The superior and 
smaller of these is the orifice of the aque- 
duct of Fallopius, which receives the portio 
dura of the auditory nerve: the other in- 
ferior and larger cavity is perforated by 
many small holes, through which the portio 
mollis of the auditory nerve passes into the 
labyrinth. 

“Meatus cacus. A passage in the throat 
to the ear, called Eustachian tube. : 

- Mearus cuticutares. The pores of the 
skin. — ee ae 
-" Meartvs cysticus. The gall-duct. 

. Merarus urinanivs. In women, this is 


‘ four quarts. 


between others. 


of the brachial plexus. 
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situated in the vagina, immediately below 
the symphisis of the pubes, and behind the 
nymphe. In men, it is at the end of the 
glans penis. 

Mecca balsam. See Amyris Gileadensis. 

MECHOACAN. See Convolvulus me- 
choacanna. 

Meenoaca’nna. (From Mechoacan, a 
province in Mexico, whence it is brought.) 
See Convolvulus Mechoacanna. 

MEcHOACANNA NIGRA. See Convolvulus 
Jjalapa. 

Mr’con. (From pnkos, bulk: so named 
from the largeness of its head.) The papa- 
ver, or poppy- 

MECONIC ACID. (<Acidum meco-. 
nicum ; so called from pnkwy, the poppy 
from which it is procured.) This acid is a 
constituent of opium. It was discovered by 
Sertuerner, who procured it in the follow- 
ing way: After precipitating the morphia, 
from a solution of opium, by ammonia, he 
added to the residual fluid a solution of the 
muriate of barytes. A precipitate is in this 
way formed, which is supposed to be a 
quadruple compound, of barytes, morphia, 
extract, and the meconic acid. The extract 
is removed by alkohol, and the barytes by 
sulphuric acid; when the meconic acid is 
left, merely in combination with a portion 
of the morphia; and from this it is purified 
by successive solutions and evaporations. 
The acid, when sublimed, forms long co-. 
lourless needles; it has a strong affinity for 
the oxide of iron, so as to take it from the 
muriatic solution, and form with it a cherry- 
red precipitate. It forms a crystallisable 
salt with lime, which is not decomposed by 
sulphuric acid; and what is curious, it 
seems to possess no particular power over 
the human body, when received into the 
stomach. ‘The essential salt of opium, ob- 
tained in Derosne’s original experiments, 
was probably the meconiate of morphia. 

Robiquet has made a useful modifi- 
cation of the process for extracting meconic 
acid. He treats the opium with magnesia, 
to separate the morphia, while meconiate of 
magnesia is also formed. The magnesia is 
re:noved by adding muriate of barytes, and 
the barytes is afterwards separated by dilute 
sulphuric acid, A larger proportion of me- 
conic acid is thus obtained. 

- Me’conis. (From pykwv, the poppy: so 
called because its juice is soporiferous, like 
the poppy.) The lettuce. 

-MECO’'NIUM. (From pnkwy, the pop- 
py-) 1. The inspissated juice of the poppy. 
Opium. 

2. The green excrementitious substance 
that is found in the large intestines of the 
foetus. : 

MEDIAN. Medianus. This term is 
applied to vessels, &c. from their situation 


MeEpIAN NERVE. The second branch 
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Mrvtaw vein. The situation of the 
veins of the arms is extremely different in 
different individuals, When a branch pro- 
ceeds near the bend of the arm, inwardly 
from the basilic vein, it is termed the basilic 
median ; and when a vein is given off from 
the cephalic in the like manner, it is termed 
the cephalic median. When these two veins 
are present, they mostly unite just below the 
bend of the arm, and the common trunk 
proceeds to the cephalic vein. 

Mepia’‘num. The Mediastinum. 

MEDIASTINUM. (Quasi in medio 
stans, as being in the middle.) The mem- 
braneous septum, formed by the duplicature 
of the pleura, that divides the cavity of the 
chest into two parts. It is divided into an 
anterior and posterior portion. 

MeEpiasTINUM CEREBRI. 
process of the dura mater. | 

ME’DICA. (Medicus; from medico, to 
heal.) 1. Belonging to medicine. 

2. (From Media, its native soil. ) 
of trefoil. 

MEDICA’GO. (So called by Tourne- 
forte ; from medica, which is indeed the pro- 
per name of the plant — pnduen, of Dios- 
corides.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia ; 
Order, Decandria. The herb trefoil. 

MEDICAMENTA/‘RIA. Pharmacy, or 
the art of making and preparing medicines. 

MEDICAME’NTUM. (From medico, 
to heal.) A medicine. 

MEDICA’/STER. A pretender to the 
knowledge of medicine ; the same as quack, 

MEDICYINA. (From medico, to heal.) 
Medicine. 1. The medical art; applied to 
the profession generally. 

2. Any substance that is exhibited with a 
view to cure or allay the violence of a dis- 
ease. Itis also very frequently made use of 
to express the healing art, when it compre- 
hends anatomy, physiology, and pathology. 

Mepicina vizaterica. That department 
of medicine which regards the regulation of 
regimen, or the non-naturals. 

Mepicina piasostica. ‘That part of 
medicine which preserves health. 

Mepicina Gymnastica. That part of 
medicine which relates to exercise. 

Mepicina HERMeETICA. The application 
of chemical remedies. 

Mepicina ProrpHytactrica. That part of 
medicine which relates to preservation of 
health. 
| Mepicrna rristit12. Common saffron. 

MEDICINAL. = (Medicinalis; from 
medicina.) Medicinal, having a power to 
restore health, or remove disease. 

Menpicinan pays. Such days were so 
called by some writers, wherein the crisis 
or change is expected, so as to forbid: the 
use of medicines, in order to wait nature’s 
effort, and require all the assistance of art ‘8 
help forward, or prepare the humours for suc 
a crisis: but it is most properly used for those 
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days wherein purging, or any’ other evacu= 
ation, is most’ conveniently complied with. 

’ Mepicrnat wours. Are those wherein 
it is supposed. that medicines may be taken 
to the greatest advantage, commonly reck- 
oned in the morning fasting, about an hour 
before dinner, about four hours after dinner, 
and at going to bed; but in acute cases, 
the times are to be governed by the symp- 
toms and aggravation of the distemper. 

Mepina. A species of ulcer, mentioned 
by Paracelsus. , 

MEDINE'NSIS VENA. (Medinensis; 
so called because it is frequent at Medina, 
and improperly called vena for vermis ; , and 
sometimes nervus medinensis, and no one 
knows why.) Dracunculus ; Gordius me- 
dinensis, of Linneus. ‘The muscular hair- 
worm. A very singular animal, which, in some 
countries, inhabits the cellular membrane 


between the skin and muscles, _ See Dra- 
cunculus. MRO 
MEDITU’LLIUM. (From = medius, 


the middle.) See Diploé. ; 

Mr’pius venter. The middle venter, 
the thorax, or chest. 

MEDLAR. See Mespilus. 

MEDU'LLA. (Quasi in medio ossis.) 

1, The marrow. See Marrow. 

2. The pith or pulp of vegetables. The 
centre or heart of a vegetable within the 
wood. “This,” .says Dr. E. Smith, “in 
parts most endowed with life, as roots and 
young growing stems or branches, is a tole- 
rably firm juicy substance, of a uniform tex- 
ture, and commonly a pale green or yellow- 
ish colour. In many annual stems the pe- 
tal, abundant and very juicy while they are 
growing, becomes little more than a web, 
lining the hollow of the complete stem; as 
Concerning the nature 
and functions of this part various opinions 
have been held. Du Hamel considered it as 
merely cellular substance, connected with 
what is diffused through the whole plant, 
combining its various parts, but not per- 
forming any remarkable office in the vege- 
table economy. Linnzus, on the contrary, 
thought it the seat of life, and source of 
vegetation ; that its vigour was the main 
cause of the propulsion of the branches, and 
that the seeds were more especially formed 
from it. This latter hypothesis is not bet~- 
ter founded than his idea of the pith adding 
new layers to the wood, In fact, the pith 
is soon obliterated in the trunk of many 
trees ; which, nevertheless, keep increasing 
for a long series of years, by layers of wood, 
added every year from the bark, even after 
the heart of the tree is become hollow from 
decay. 
Some considerations have led Sir James 
Smith to hold a medium opinion between 
these two extremes. There is in certain 
respects, he observes, an analogy between 
the medulla’ of plants. and the . nervous 
system of animals, It is no less assiduously 
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protected than the spinal marrow or principal 
nerve. It is branched off and diffused 
through the plant, as nerves are through the 
animal; hence it is not absurd to presume 
that it may, in like manner, give life and 
vigour to the whole, though by no means 
any more than nerves., the\organ or source 
of nourishment. 

It is certainly most vigorous and abun- 
dant in young and growing branches and 
must be supposed to be subservient, in 
someway or other, to their increase. 

Mr. Lindsay, of Jamaica, thought he de- 
monstrated the medulla in the leafstalk of 
the Mimosa pudica, or sensitive plant. 

Knight supposes the medulla may be 
a reservor of moisture, to supply the leaves 
whenever an excess of perspiration renders 
such assistance necessary, but it should be 
recollected that all the moisture in the 
medulla of a whole"plant is, in some cases, 
too little to supply one hour’s perspiration of 
a single leaf, and it is not found that the 
moisture. of the medulla varies, let the 
leaves be ever so flaccid. 

3. The white substance of the brain is 
called medulla, or the medguilary part, to 
distinguish it from the cortical. 

Mepuxta cassia. The pulp of the 
cassie fistularis, See Cassia fistularis. 

Meputia ostoneata. Cerebrum elon- 
gatum. The medullary substance that lies 
within the cranium, upon the basillary pro- 
cess of the occipital bone. It is formed by 
the connection of the crura cerebri and 
crura cerebelli, and terminates in the spinal 
marrow. It has several eminences, viz. 
pons varolii, corpora pyramidalia, and cor- 
pora olivaria. 

Menputta spinatus. Cerebrum elongatum. 
fon. ‘The spinal marrow. A continuation 
of the medulla oblongata, which descends 
into the specus vertebralis from the foramen 
magnum occipitale, to the third vertebra of 
the loins, where it terminates in a number 
of nerves, which, from their resemblance, 
are called cauda eguina. ‘The spinal mar- 
row is composed, like the brain, of a cortical 
and medullary substance; the former is 
placed internally. It is covered by a con- 
tinuation of the dura mater, pia mater, and 
tunica arachnoidea. The use of the spinal 
marrow is to give off, through the lateral 
or intervertebral foramina, thirty pairs of 
nerves, called cervical, dorsal, lumbar, and 
sacral nerves. 

MEDULLARY. 
medulla, marrow.) Like unto marrow. 

Mepvuniary susstance. ‘The white or 
internal substance of the brain is so called. 
See Cerelrum: 

MEDULLIN. The name given by 
Dr. John to the porous pith of the sun- 
flower. . 

MEERSCHAM. Kessecil of Kirwan. 
A, mineral ‘composed of silica, magnesia, 
lime-water and carbonic aioe of a yellowish 
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and greyish white colour, and greasy feel, 
and soft when first dry. It lathers like 
soap, and is used by the Tartars for wash- 
ing. In Turkey they make tobacco pipes 
from meerschaurm, dug in Natolia and near 
Thebes. 

Mecatosria’ncunus. (From peyas, ron, 
and omAayxvov, a bowel.) Having some of 
the viscera enlarged. 

ME’GRIM. A species of head-ache ; 
a pain generally affecting one side of the 
head, towards the eye, or temple, and arising 
from the state of the stomach. 

MEIBOMIUS, Henry, was born at 
Lubeck in 1638. After studying in dif- 
ferent universities, he graduated at Angers, 
and afterwards was appointed professor of 
medicine.at Helmstadt, where he continued 
till his death in 1700. | He published seve- 
ral works, and commentaries on those of 
others. That which. chiefly illustrates his 
name is entitled ‘ De Vasis Palpebrarum 
novis,” printed in 1666. He seems to 
have contemplated a history of medicine, 
and published a letter on the subject, which 
indeed his father had begun; but the diffi- 
culties, which he raet aey in’ investigating 
the medicine’ of the Arabians, arrested his 
progress. 

Merzomius’s Gtanps. Meibomii glandule. 
The small glands which are situated be- 
tween the conjunctive membrane of the eye 
and the cartilage of the eye-lid, first de- 
scribed by Meibomius. 

MEIONITE. Prismatico- pyramidal 
felspar. This mineral occurs along with 
ceylanite, and nepheline, in granular lime- 
stone, at Monte Somma, near Naples. 

MEL. Honey, A substance collected 
by bees from the nectary of flowers, resem- 
bling sugar in its elementary properties. It 
has a white or yellowish colour, a soft and 
grained consistence, and a saccharine and 
aromatic smell. It is supposed to consist of 
sugar, mucilage, and an acid. Honey isan 
excellent food, and a softening and slightly 
aperient remedy: mixed with vinegar, it 
forms orymel, and is used in various forms, 
in medicine and pharmacy. It is particu- 
cularly recommended to the asthmatic, and 
those subject to gravel complaints, from its 
detergent nature. Founded upon the popu- 
Jar opinion of honey, as a pectoral remedy, 
Dr. Hill’s balsam of honey, a quack medi- 
cine, was once in demand; but this, besides 
honey, contained balsam of Tolu, or gum 
benjamin, in solution. 

MEL AcCETATUM. 

Met zoracis. Honey of borax.— Take 
of borax, powdered, a drachm; ‘clarified 
honey, an ounce. Mix. This preparation is 
found very useful in aphthous affections of 
the fauces. 

Ment pespumatum. Clarified honey. 
Melt honey in a water bath, then remove 
the scum. 

MEL Rosx. 


See Oxymel. 


‘Roa honey. — Take of 
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red-rose petals, dried, four ounces ; boiling 
water, three pints; clarified honey, five 
pounds. Macerate the rose petals in the 
water, for six hours, and strain; then add 
the honey to the strained liquor, and, by 
means of a water-bath, boil it down to a 
proper consistence. An admirable prepar- 
ation for the base of various gargles and 
collutories. It may also be employed with 
_advantage, mixed with extract of bark, or 
other medicines, for children who have a 
natural disgust to medicines. 

Met scittra. See Oxymel scille. 

Me'ta. (From mae, to search.) A probe. 

MELZ’NA. (From meras, black.) The 
black vomit. The black disease. MedAaiva 
vouoos, of the Greeks. - Hippocrates applies 
this name to two diseases. In the first, the 
patient vomits black bile, which is some- 
times bloody and sour; sometimes he throws 
up a thin saliva; and at others a green bile, 
&c. In the second, the patient is as de- 
scribed in the article Morbus niger. See 
Morbus niger. 

Me.aina nosos.' See Melena. 

MELALEU’CA. (From pedas, black, 
and Aevkos, white: so named by Linnezus, 
because the principal, and indeed original, 
species was called leucadendron, and arbor 
aiba ; words synonymous with its appel- 
lation in the Malay tongue, Coaja-puti, or 
white tree, but it is not known why the idea 
of black was associated with white.) | The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, _Polyandria; Order, Ico- 
sandria. 

MELALEUCA LEUCADENDRON. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the plant which is said to af- 
ford the cajeput oil. Oleum cajepute; Oleum 
Witinebianum ; 
Oleum cajeput. Thunberg says cajeput oil 
has the appearance of inflammable spirit, is 
of a green colour, and so completely volatile, 
that it evaporates entirely, leaving no resi- 
duum ; its odour is of the camphoraceous 
kind, with a terebinthinate admixture. 
Goetz says it is limpid, or rather yellowish. 
It is a very powerful medicine, and in high 
esteem in India and Germany, in the cha- 
- yacter of a general remedy in chronic and 
painful diseases: it is used for the same 
purposes for which we employ the officinal 
zethers, to which it seems to have a consi- 
derable affinity; the cajeput, however, is 
more potent and pungent; taken into the 
stomach, in the dose of five or six drops, it 
heats and stimulates the whole system, 
proving, at the same time, a very certain 
diaphoretic, by which probably the good 
effects it is said to have in dropsies and in- 
termittent fevers, are to be explained. For 
its efficacy in various convulsive and spas- 
modic complaints, it is highly esteemed. It 
has also been used both internally and ex- 
ternally, with much advantage, in several 
other obstinate disorders: as palsies, hypo- 
chondriacal, and hysterical affections, deaf- 
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ness, defective vision, tooth-ache, gout, rheu- 
matism, &c. The dose is from two to six, or 
even twelve drops. The tree which affords 
this oil, by distillation of its leaves, generally 
was supposed to be the Melaleuca leucaden- 
dron of Linnzus, but it appears from the 
specimens of the tree producing the true oil, 
sent home from India, by Christopher Smith, 
that it is another species, which is therefore 
named Melaleuca cajaputi. 

MELAMEMA. (From uwedas, black, 
and ama, blood.) A term applied to blood 
when it is of a morbidly dark colour. 

MELAMPHY’LLUM. (From peas, 
black, and @vAAoy, a leaf: so named front 
the blackness of its leaf.) See canthus 
mollis. 

MELAMPO’DIUM. (From Melam- 
pus, the shepherd who first used it.) Black 
hellebore. See Helleborus niger. 

Meranaco’ca. (From peadas, black, and 
ayw, to expel.) Medicines which purge off 
black bile. 

Metancxto’rus. MedrayxAwpos. 
livid colour of the skin. 

2. The black jaundice. 

MELANCHO'’LIA. (From  pedas; 
black, and xoAy, bile; because the ancients 
supposed that it proceeded from a redun- 
dance of black bile.) Melancholy madness. 
A disease in the class Neuroses, and order 
Vesanie, of Cullen, characterised by erro- 
neous judgment, but not merely respecting 
health, from imaginary perceptions, or re- 
collection influencing the conduct and de- 
pressing the mind with ill-grounded fears ; 
not combined with either pyrexia or coma- 
tose affections; often appearing without 
dyspepsia, yet attended with costiveness, 
chiefly in persons of rigid fibres and torpid 
insensibility. See Mania. 

MELANITE. A velvet-black coloured 
mineral in roundish or crystallised grains, 
found in a rock at Frascate near Rome. 

MELANO/’MA. (From pedas, black.) 
Melanosis. A rare disease which is found 
under the common integuments, and in the 
viscera, in the form of a tubercle; of a dark 
soot-black colour. 

MELANO/PIPER. (From _pedas, 
black, and emept, pepper.) See Piper 
nigrum. 

Mexanorrurzon. (From peadas, black, 
and piZa, a root.) A species of hellebore 
with black roots. See Helleborus niger. 

MELANO'SIS. See Melanoma. 

Merantre ria. (From pedas, black: so 
called because it is used for blacking lea- 
ther.) Green vitriol, or sulphate of iron. 

Merantuenz'om. (From peadas, black, 
and eAaov, oil.) Oil expressed from the 
black seeds of the Nigella sativa. 

Meta’ntuium. (From peaas, black: so 
named from its black seed.) The Nigella 
sativa, or herb fennel flower. . 

ME/LAS. (From peas, black.) Viti- 
ligo nigra ; Morphea nigra ; Lepra macu- 
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losa nigra. A disease that appears upon 
the skin in black or brown spots, which very 
frequently penetrate deep, even to the bone, 
and do not give any pain, or uneasiness. 
It is a disease very frequent in, and endemial 
to, Arabia, where it is. supposed to be pro- 
duced by a peculiar miasma, 

MELA’SMA. —§ (From yperas, black.) 
Melasmus. A disease that appears not un- 
frequently upon the tibia of aged persons, 
in form of a livid: black spot, whieh, in a 
day or two, ‘degenerates into. a very foul 
ulcer. ea: 
MELASPE’RMUM. = (From peaas, 
black, and o7eppa, seed.) See Nigella sativa. 

MELASSES. Treacle: The black 
empyreumatic syrup which exists. in. raw 
sugar. : 

MELASSIC ACID. The acid pre- 
sent in melasses, which has been thought a 
peculiar acid by some, by others the acetic, 

Me‘tca. (From apedye,, to-rmilk.) Milk. 
A food made of acidulated milk. 

Me’te. © (From: pow, to search.) A 
probe. 

MELEA’/GRIS. (From: Meleager, whose 


sisters were fabled to have been turned: into- 


this bird.) 1. The guinea-fowl. 

2. A species. of fritilaria: so called be- 
cause its. flowers are spotted like a.guinea- 
fowl. ! 

Metrce’ta, Grains of paradise. 

Metecuetra. Grains of paradise. 
Amomum. granum: paradisi. 

Meteros, (From, Melos, the island where 
it is made.) A species of alum, 


MELI.. Med. Honey. See Mel. 
Metice/rra. See Meliceris, 
MELI'CERIS., (From weds, honey, 


and. Kepos, wax,), Méliceria. An encysted 
tumour, the. contents of which resemble 
honey in consistence and appearance. 

Meui/craton. (From med, honey, and 
xepavvuml, tomix,) Wine impregnated with 
honey. 

Meniceron.. (From, meds, honey.) A 
foetid humour, discharged from ulcers at- 
tended; with a.caries.of the bone, of the con- 
sistence of honey. 

MELILOT: See Melilotus. 

MELILO‘’TUS. (From pers, honey, 
and: Awrtos, the lotus: so called from its 
smell, ‘being like that of honey.) See Z'ri- 
folium melilotus officinalis, 
~ Merme’tunm. 
#aAov,. an. apple : so named. from its sweet- 
ness.) Paradise apple, the. produce of a 
dwarf wild. apple-tree. 

Metr'num, (From wpedoy, an apple.) 
Oil made from. the flowers, or the fruit of the 
apple-tree. 


MELIPHY’LLUM. (From pedy honey, 


and @vAdAov, a leaf: so called from the 

sweet smell of its leaf, or because bees 

gather honey from it.) See Melissa. 
MELYSSA. (From perigoa, a bee; 


because bees. gather honey from it.) The 
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name of a genus of plants ‘in the Linnean 
system. Class, Didynamia; Order, Gym- 
nospermia. Balm. 

Metissa cALAMINTHA, The systematic 
name of the common calamint.  Cala- 
mintha ; Calamintha vulgaris ; Calanvintha 
gffictnarum ; Melissa — pedunculis avillari- 
bus, dichotomis, longitudine:foliorum, of Lin- 
nus. ‘This plant smells strongly like wild 
mint, though more agreeable; and is often ~ 
used by the common people, in form of tea, 
against weakness: of the stomach, flatulent: 
colic, uterine obstructions, hysteria, &c. 

Metissa cirrina. See Melissa officinalis:- 

Meuissa GRranpirtora, The systematic’ 
name of the mountain calamint. Calamintha: 
magno flore; Calamintha montana.. This: 
plant has a moderately pungent taste, and a: 
more agreeable aromatic smell than: the 
common calamint, and appears to be more: 
eligible as a stomachic. 

Meuiss& werera. Field calamint. .Spotted’ 
calamint. Calamintha anglica;. Calamin- 
tha pulegti odore; Nepeta agrestis. . It:was- 
formerly used as an aromatic. 

MenissA orricinALis. The. systeniatic’ 
name of ‘balm. Citrago;  Citraria:; Melis~ 
sophyllum ; Mellitis; Cedronella ; Ayius-' 
trum ; Melissa citrina; Erotion.~ A ‘native: 
of the southern parts of Europe, but-very* 
common in our gardens. In its:reeent:state;. 
it has a roughish aromatie.taste; and a? plea- 
sant smell of the lemon,..kind. It was for- 
merly much esteemed in nervous diseases, 
and very generally recommended in melan- 
cholic and hypochondriacal affections ; »but, 
in modern practice, it,is only employed 
when prepared as tea, as-a-grateful diluent 
drink in fevers, &c. 

MELIssa TURCICA. 
moldavica, 

Meuissorny’ tuum. (From pedo; baum, 
and vAdov, a leaf.) A species of melittis, 
with leaves resembling baum. See Melitgis, 
melissophyllum. 

Meuiri'smus. (From peas, honey.) A, 
linctus, prepared with honey. : 

MELI'TTIS. (From pearr]a, which in, 
the Attic dialect is the name ofa bee; so., 
that this word is, in fact, equivalent to. Me. 
lissa, and was adopted by Linneeus, there-. 
fore, for the-bastard balm.) The name of: 
a,genus of plants. Class, Didynamia; Or-. 
der, Gymnospermia, Bastard balm. — 

MELITTIS MELISSOPHYLLUM. The_ sys- 
tematic name of the mountain; balm, or, 
nettle. Sophyllum, This elegant. plant, is, 
seldom used in the present day; it is said to, 
be of service in uterine obstructions and cal- 
culous diseases. fi 

Meuirroma. (From pers, honey.) A 


See...Dracocephalum 


confection, made with honey. Honey- 
dew. 
Mxtizomum, (From, meds, honey, and 


Capos, broth.) Honey. broth. A drink 
prepared with honey, like mead, 


‘ Mecta’eo. (From. mel, honey.) Any 
Mx conn 
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medicine which has the consistence and 
sweetness of honey. ‘ 
» MELLATE. A compound of mellitic 
acid with salifiable bases. 
Mettuiceris. See Meliceris. 
Metuito'rus. See Melilotus. 
~ Metu'na. | (From mel, honey.) Mead. 
A sweet drink prepared with honey. 
~MELLI’TA. (Frem mel, honey.) Pre- 
‘ parations of honey. 
MELLITE. Mellilite. Honey-stone. 
’ A mineral of a honey yellow colour, slightly 
resino-electric by friction, hitherto found 
only at Artern in Thuringia. 

MELLITIC. ACID. (Acidum melli- 
ticum ; from mellilite, the honey-stone, from 
which it is obtained.) ‘ Klaproth discovered 
in the mellilite, or honey-stone, what he con- 
ceives to be a peculiar acid of the vegetable 
kind, combined with alumina. This acid 
is easily obtained by reducing the stone to 
powder, and boiling it in about seventy times 
its weight of water; when the acid will dis- 
solye, and may be separated from the alu- 
mina by filtration. By evaporating the 
solution, it may be obtained in the form 

- of crystals. The following are its cha- 
racters : — 
~~ It erystallises in fine needles or globule 
~ by the union of these, or small prisms. Its 
taste is at first a sweetish-sour, which leaves 
a bitterness behind. On a plate of hot me- 
tal it is readily decomposed, and dissipated 
in copious grey fumes, which affect not the 
smell, leaving behind a small quantity of 
ashes, that do not change either red or blue 
tincture of litmus. Neutralised by potassa 
it crystallises in groups of long prisms: by 
soda, in cubes, or triangular laminz, some- 
times in groups, sometimes single ; and by 
ammonia, in beautiful prisms with six planes, 
which ‘soon lose their transparency, and ac- 
quire a silver-white hue. If the mellitic 
acid be dissolved in lime water, and a solu- 
tion of calcined strontian or barytes be drop- 
ped into it, a white precipitate is thrown 
down, which is redissolved on adding mu- 
‘riatic acid. With a solution of acetate of 
barytes, it produces likewise a white precipi- 
tate, which nitric acid redissolves.. With so- 
lution of muriate of barytes, it produces no 
_ precipitate, or even cloud ; but after standing 
-some time, fine transparent needly crystals 
are deposited. The mellitic acid produces 
-no change in.a solution of nitrate of silver. 
From a solution of nitrate of mercury, either 
hot or cold, it throws down a copious white 
precipitate, which an addition of nitric acid 
immediately redissolves. With nitrate of 
iron it gives an abundant precipitate of a dun 


-yellow colour, which may be redissolved by ° 


mauriatic acid. With a solution of acetate of 
lead, it produces an abundant precipitate, im- 
mediately redissolved on adding nitric acid. 
With acetate of copper, it gives a greyish- 
‘green precipitate; but it does not affect. a so- 
Jution of muriate of copper. Lime water 
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precipitated by it, is immediately redissolved. 

on adding nitric acid.” Ure’s Chem. Dict. 
ME’LO. See Cucumis melo. 
Metoca’rrus. (From pmaov, an apple, 

and xapmos, fruit; from its resemblance to 


-an apple.) ‘The fruit of the aristolochia, or 


its roots. 

ME’LOE. An insect called the blossom 
eater. A genus of the order Coleoptera. 
Some of its species were formerly used me- 


dicinally. 
MELoeE vesicarorius. See Cantharis. 
MELON. See Cucumis melo. 


Melon, musk. See Cucumis melo. 

Melon, water. See Cucurbita citrullus. 

Me'ton. Myaov. A disorder of the eye, 
in which the ball of the eye is pressed for- 
ward from the socket. 

MELO/'NGENA. Mala insana. Sola- 
num pomiferum. Madapple. The Spaniards 
and Italians eat it in sauce and in sweet 
meats. The taste somewhat resembles citron. 
See Solanwm melongena. 

Meto’sis. Myaewois. A term = which 
frequently occurs in Hippocrates, De Capitis 
Vulneribus, for that search into wounds which 
is made by surgeons with the probe. 

Meto’t1s. Myawtis. A little probe and 
that particular instrument contrived to search 
or cleanse-the ear with, commonly called 
Auriscalpium. 

MELO’THRIA. (A name borrowed 
by Linnzus in his Hortus Cliffortianus ; from 
the pnawspoy, of Dioscorides.) The name 
of a genus of plants. Class, T'vriandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

MeEtoruria PENDULA. ‘The «systematic 
name of the small creeping cucumber plant. 
The Ameriean bryony. The inhabitants of 
the West Indies pickle the berries of this 
plant, and use them as we do capers. 

Me yssopuy/tium. (From peAtooa, balm, 
and @vaAAoy, a leaf.) See Melittis. 

MEMBRA/’NA. See Membrane. 

MEMBRANA HYALOIDEA. Membranaarach- 
noidea. ‘The transparent membrane which 
includes the vitreous humour of the eye. 

Mermerana purintaris. Velum pupille. 
A very delicate membrane of a thin and 
vascular texture, and an ash colour, arising 
from the internal margin of the iris, and to- 
tally covering the pupil in the foetus before 
the sixth month. ‘ 

Memprana RuYscHIANA. The celebrated 
anatomist Ruysch discovered that the cho- 
roid membrane of the eye was composed of 
two lamine. He gave the name of mem- 
brana ruyschiana to the internal lamina, 
leaving the old name of choroides to the ex- 
ternal. . 

MEMBRANA SCHNEIDERIANA. The very 


‘vascular pituitary membrane which lines the 


nose and its cavities; secretes the mucus of 
that cavity, and is the bed of the olfactory 
nerves.: a 

Memsrana TyMPANI. The membrane 
covering the cavity of the drum of the ear, 
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and separating it from the meatus auditorius 
externus. It is of an oval form, convex be- 
low the middle, towards the hollow of the 
tympanum, and concave towards the meatus 
auditorius, and convex above the meatus, 
and concave towards the hollow of the tym- 
panum. According to the observations of 
anatomists, it consists of six laminz; the 
first and most external, is a production of 
the epidermis ; the second is a production of 
the skin lining the auditory passage; the 
third is cellular membrane, in which the 
vessels form an elegant net-work; the 
fourth is shining, thin, and transparent, aris- 
ing from the periosteum of the meatus; the 
fifth is cellular membrane, with a plexus of 
vessels like the third; and the sixth lamina, 
which is the innermost, comes from the 
periosteum of the cavity of the tympanum. 
This membrane, thus composed of several 
lamina, has lately been discovered to possess 
muscular fibres, 

MEMBRANACEUS. Membranaceous: 
Applied to leaves, pods, &c. of a thin and 
pliable texture, as the leaf of the Magnolia 
purpurea, and several capsules, ligaments, 
&e. 

MEMBRANOLO'GIA. (From mem- 
brana, a membrane, and Aoyos, a discourse. ) 
Membranology. ‘That which relates to the 
common integuments and membranes. 

MEMBRANE. Membrana.. 1. In 
anatomy. A thin expanded substance, com- 
posed of cellular texture, the elastic fibres ‘of 
which are so arranged and woven together, 
as to allow of great pliability. The mem- 
branes of the body are various, as the skin, 
peritoneum, pleura, dura mater, &c. &c. 

2. In botany. See Festa. 

MEMBRANO‘SUS. See Tensor va- 
gine femoris. 

Memera’nus. See Tensor vagine fe- 
mors. 

Memo/ria cs. See Occipital bone. 

MEMORY. Memoria. The brain is 
not only capable of perceiving sensations, 
but it possesses the faculty of reproducing 
those it has already perceived. This cerebral 
action is called remembrance, . when the 
ideas are reproduced whieh have not been 
long received : it is ealled recollection, when 
the ideas are of an older date. An old man 
who -recalls the events of his youth has 
recollection ; he who recalls the sensations 
which he had last year, has memory, or 
remembrance. 

Reminiscence is an idea produced which 
one does not remember having had before. 

In childhood and youth memory is very 
vivid as well as sensibility : it is therefore at 
this age that the greatest variety of know- 
ledge is acquired, particularly that sort 
which does not require much reflection ; 
such as history, languages, the descriptive 
‘science, &c. Memory afterwards weakens 
along with age: in adult age it diminishes ; 
in‘old age it-fails almost completely. There 
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are, however, individuals who preserve their 
memory to a very advanced age; but if 
this does not depend on great’ exercise, as 
happens with actors, it exists often only to 
the detriment of the other intellectual 
faculties. 

The sensations are recalled with ease in 
proportion as they are vivid. The remem- 
brance of internal sensations is almost al- 
ways confused ; certain diseases of the brain 
destroy the memory entirely. 

MENACHANITE.A mineral of a grev- 
ish black colour, found accompanied with 
fine quartz sand in the bed of a rivulet, 
which enters the valley of Manaccan, in 
Cornwall. 

MENAGOGUE. See Emmenagogue. 

MENDO'SUS. (From mendaz, coun- 
terfeit.) This term is used, by’some, in the 
same sense as spurious, or illegitimate ; Men- 
dose coste, false or spurious ribs; Mendosa 
sutura, the squamous suture or bastard 
suture of the skull. 

MENILITE. A sub-species of indi- 
visible quartz. It is of two kinds, the 
brown and the grey. . 

MENINGO/PHYLAx, (From pnvvyt, a mem- 
brane, and PuAacow, to guard.) An instru- 
ment to guard the membranes of the brain, 
while the bone is cut, or rasped, after the 
Operation of the trepan. 

ME'NINX. (From pevw, to remain.) 
Before the time of Galen, meninx was the 
common term of all the membranes of the 
body, afterwards it was appropriated to 
those of the brain. See Dua mater, and Pia 
mater. 

MENISPERMIC ACID. ( Acidum men- 
ispermicum ; frota menispermum, the name of 
the plant in the berries of whichit exists.) The 
seeds of Menispermum cocculus being mace- 
rated for 24 hours in 5 times their weight of 
water, first cold, and then boiling hot, yield 
an infusion, from which solution of sub- 
acetate of lead throws down a menispermate 
oflead. This is to be washed and drained, 
diffused through water, and decomposed by 
a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. The 
liquid thus freed from lead, is to be deprived 
of sulphuretted hydrogen by heat, and then 
forms solution of menispermie acid. By re- 
peated evaporations and solutions in alkohol, 
it loses its bitter taste, and becomes a purer 
acid. It occasions no precipitate with lime 
water; with nitrate of barytes it yields a 
grey precipitate; with nitrate of silver, a 
deep yellow; and with sulphate of magnesia, 


‘a copious precipitate, 


MENISPE’/RMUM. (From puny, the 
moon, and o7epua, seed, in allusion to the 


‘erescent-like form of the seed.) Moon-seed, 


The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Diétcia ; Order, Dodecandria. 

- MenisrERMuM coccutus. The systematic 
name of the plant, the berries of which are 
well known by the name of Coacculus indicus. 
Indian berries, or Indian cockles ; Coccus 
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indicus; Coccule officinarium ; Cocci ori 
ventales.. The berry, the produce of the 
Menispermum — foliis cordatis, retusis, mu- 
cronatis ; caule lacero, of Linneus, is 
rugous and kidney-shaped, and contains a 
white nucleus. It is brought from Malabar 
and the East Indies. It is poisonous if 
swallowed, bringing on nausea, fainting, 
and: convulsions. The berries possess an 
inebriating quality; and are supposed to 
impart that power to most of the London 
porter.’ Whilst green, they are used by the 
Indians to catch fish, which they have the 
power of. intoxicating, and killing. In the 
same manrier they catch birds, making the 
berry into a paste, forming it into small 
seeds, and putting these in places where they 
frequent. A peculiar acid called menispermic, 
is obtained from these berries. 

By recent chemical analysis this seed 
is found to contain, lst, about one-half of 
its weight of a conerete fixed oil; 2d, an 
albuminous vegeto-animal substance; 3d, a 
peculiar colouring matter ;- 4th, one-fiftieth 
of picrotozia ; 5th, one-half its weight of fi- 
brous matter ; 6th, bimalate of lime and pot- 
assa; 7th, sulphate of potassa; 8th, muriate 
of potassa; 9th, phosphate of lime; 10th, 
a little iren and silica. It is poisonous ; 
and is frequently employed to intoxicate or 
poison fishes. The deleterious ingredient is 
the Picrotoxia. 

The poisonous principle ealled picrotozia, 
is obtained in thefollowing way:‘‘To the fil- 
tered decoction of these berries add acetate 
of lead, while any precipitate falls. Filter 
and evaporate the liquid cautiously to the 
consistence of an extract. Dissolve in alko- 
hol of 0.817, and evaporate the solution to 
dryness. By repeating the solutions and 
evaporations, we at last obtain a substance 
equally soluble in water and alkohol. The 
colouring matter may be removed by agitat- 
ing it witb a little water. Crystals of pure 
picrotoxia now fall, which may be washed 
with a little alkohol. 

The crystals are four-sided prisms,.of a 
white colour, and intensely bitter taste. They 
‘are soluble in 25 times their weight of water, 
and are not precipitable by any known re- 
agent. Alkohol, sp. gr. 0.810, dissolves one 
third, of its weight of picrotoxia. Pure sul- 
phuric zther dissolves 2-5ths of its weight. 

Strong sulphuric acid dissolves it, but not 
when much diluted. Nitric acid converts it 
into oxalic acid. It dissolves and neutralizes 
in acetic acid, and falls when this is saturated 
with an alkali. It may therefore be regard- 
ed as.a vegeto-alkali itself. Aqueous potassa 
dissolves it, without evolving any smell of 
ammonia. It acts as an intoxicating poison. 

Sulphate of picrotoria must be formed by 
dissolving picrotoxia in dilute sulphuric acid, 
for the strong acid chars .and destroys it. 
The solution erystallises on cooling, The 
sulphate of picrotoxia dissolves in 120 times 
its weight of boiling water. The solution 
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gradually lets fall the salt in fine silky fila- 
ments: disposed in bundles, and possessed of 
great beauty. 

Nitrate of picrotoria. Nitric acid, of the 
specific gravity 1.38, diluted with twice its 
weight of water, dissolves, when assisted by 
heat, the fourth of its weight of picrotoxia, 
When this solution is evaporated to one-half, 
it becomes viscid, and on cooling is convert- 
ed into a transparent mass, similar to a solu- 
tion of gum-arabic. In this state the nitrate 
of picrotoxia is acid, and exceedingly bitter. * 

Muriate of picrotoxia. | Muriatie acid, of 
the specific gravity 1.145, has little action on 
picrotoxia. It dissolves it when assisted by 
heat, but dees not become entirely saturated. 
Five parts ef this acid, diluted with three 
times its weight of water, dissolve about ene 
part of picrotoxia at a strong boiling tempe- 
rature. The liquor, en cooling, is converted 
into a greyish crystalline mass, composed of 
confused crystals.) | When these crystals are 
well washed, they are almost destitute of 
taste, and feel elastic under the teeth. 

Acetate of picrotoxia. Acetie acid dis- 
solves picrotoxia very well, and may be near- 
ly saturated with -it by the assistance of a 
boiling heat. | On cooling, the acetate pre- 
cipitates in well-defined prismatie needles. 
This acetate is soluble in 50 times its weight 
of boiling water. 

MENORRHAGIA. (From pyma, the 
menses, and pyyvust, to break out.) He- 
morrhagia uterina. Flooding. An immode- 
rate flow of the menses, or uterine hemor- 
rhage. A genus of diseases in the class Py: 
reci@, and order Hemorrhagig, of Cullen, 
characterised by pains in the back, loins, and 
belly, similar to those of labour, attended 
with a preternatural flux of blood from the 
vagina, or a discharge of menses, more 
copious than natural. He distinguishes six 
species : — 

1. Menorrhagia rubra ; bloody, from wo- 
men neither with child nor in child-birth. 

2. Menorrhagia alba, serous; the fluor 
albus. See Lewcorrhea. 

8. Menorrhagia vitorium, from some local 
disease. _ 

4. Menorrhagia lochialis, from women 
-after delivery. See Lochia. 

5. Menorrhagia abortus. “See Abortion. 

‘6. Menorrhagia nabothi, when there isa 
serous discharge from the vagina in pregnant 
women, 

This disease seldom occurs before the 
age of puberty, and is often an attendant on 
pregnancy. It is in general a very danger- 
ous disease, more particularly if it occur at 
‘the latter period, as it is then often so rapid 
and violent as to destroy the female in a 
very short time, where proper means are 
not soon adopted. Abortions often give rise 
to floodings, and at any period of pregnancy, 
but more usually before the fifth month 
than at any other time, Moles, in conse- 
quence of an imperfect conception becoming 
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detached, often give rise to a considerable 
degree of hemorrhage. ti 

The causes which most frequently give 
rise to floodings, are violent: exertions of 
strength, sudden surprises and frights, vio- 
lent fits of passion, great uneasiness of 
mind, uncommon longings during preg- 
nancy, over fulness of blood, profuse evacu- 
ations, general weakness of the system, ex- 
ternal injuries,'as blows and bruises, and the 
death of the child, in consequence of which 
the placenta becomes partially or wholly de- 
tached from the uterus, leaving the mouths 
of the vessels of the latter, which anasto- 
mosed with those of the former, perfectly 
open. It is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween an approaching miscarriage and a 
common flooding, which may be readily 


done by inquiring whether or not the’ 


hemorrhage has proceeded from any evi- 
dent cause, and whether it flows gently, 
or is accompanied with unusual pains. 
The former usually arises from some fright, 
surprise, or accident, and does not flow 
gently and regularly; but bursts out of a 
sudden, and again stops all at once, and 
also is attended with severe pains in the 
‘back and the bottom of the belly ; whereas 
the latter is marked with no such occur- 
rence. The further a woman is advanced 
in preguancy, the greater will be the danger 
if floodings take place, as the mouths of the 
vessels are much enlarged. during the last 
stage of pregnancy, and of course a quantity 
will be discharged in a short time. 

The treatment must differ according to 
the particular causes of the disease, and ac- 
cording to the different states of constitution 
under which it occurs. The hemorrhage is 
more frequently of the active kind, and re- 
quires the antiphlogistic plan to be strictly 
enforced, especially obviating the accumu- 
lation of heat in every way, giving cold 
acidulated drink, and using cold local -ap- 
plications ; the patient must remain quiet 
in the horizontal posture ; the diet be of the 
lightest and least stimulant description ; and 
the bowels kept freely open by cocling laxa- 
tives, as the -neutral salts, &c. It may be 
sometimes advisable in robust, plethoric 
females, particularly in the pregnant state, 
to take blood at an early period, especially 
where there is much pain, with a hard pulse ; 
digitalis and antimonials in nauseating doses 
would also be proper under such circum- 
stances. But where the discharge is rather 
of a passive character, tonic and astringent 
medicines ought to be given: rest and the 
horizontal position are equally necessary, 
costiveness must be obviated, and cold_astrin- 
gent applications may be materially useful, 
or the escape of the blood may be prevented 
mechanically. In alarming cases, perhaps, 
the most powerful internal remedy is the 
superacetate of lead, combined with opium ; 
which latter is often indicated by the irrit- 
able state of the patient. A nourishing diet, 
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with gentle exercise in a carriage, and the 
prudent use of the cold bath, may contribute 
to restore the patient, when the discharge 
has subsided. 

Me'nsa. ‘The second lobe of the liver 
was so called hy the antients. 

ME’NSES. (From mensis, a month.) ° 
See Menstruation. 

Menses, immoderate flaw of the. 
Menorrhagia. ° 3 

Menses, interruption of. See Amenor- 
rhea. 

Menses, retention of. See Amenorrhea. 

Mensss Puitosoruicus. A philosophi- 
eal, or chemical month. According to some, 
it is three days and nights ; others say it is 
ten; and .there are who reckon it to be 
thirty or forty days. 

MENSTRUATION. = (Menstruatio ; 
from menses.) From the uterus of every 
healthy woman’ who is not pregnant, or who 
does not give suck, there is a discharge of a 
red fluid, at certain periods, from the time of 
puberty to the approach of old age ; and 
from the periods. or returns of this discharge 
being monthly, it is called Menstruation. 
There are several exceptions to this definition, 
It is said that some women -never men- 
struate ;, some menstruate while they con- 
tinue to give suck ; and others are said to 
menstruate during pregnancy ; some are said 
to menstruate in early infancy, and others in 
old age; but such discharges, Dr. Denman 
is of opinion, may, with more propriety, be 
called morbid, or symptomatic ; and certain- 
ly the definition is generally true. 

At whatever time of life this discharge 
comes on, a woman is said to be at puberty : 
though of this state it is. a consequence, 
and not a cause. The early or late ap- 
pearance of the menses may depend upon 
the climate, *the constitution, the delicacy 
or hardness of living, and upon the man- 
ners of those with whom young women con- 
verse. In Greece, and other hot countries, 
girls begin to menstruate at eight, nine, and 
ten years. of age, but, advancing to the 
northern climates, there is.a gradual protrac- 
tion of the time till we come to Lapland, 
where women do not menstruate till they 
arrive at maturer age, and then in small 
quantities, at long intervals, and sometimes 
only in the summer. But, if they do not 
menstruate according to the genius of the 
country, it is said they suffer equal incon- 
veniences as’ in warmer climates, -where 
the quantity discharged is much greater, 
and the periods shorter. In this country, 
girls begin to menstruate from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth year of their age, 
and sometimes at a later period, without 
any signs of disease; but if they are luxu- 
riously educated, sleeping upon down beds, 
and sitting in hot rooms, menstruation usu- 
ally commences at a more early period. — 

Many changes in the constitution and 
appearance of women are produced at the 
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time of their first beginning to menstruate. 
Their complexion ° is improved, their coun- 
tenance is more expressive and animated, 
their attitudes graceful, and their conversa- 
tion more intelligent and agreeable ; the 
tone of their voice becomes more harmoni- 
ous, their whole frame, but particularly their 
breasts, are expanded and enlarged, and 
their minds are no longer engaged in childish 
pursuits and amusements. 

Some girls begin to menstruate without 
any preceding indisposition ; but there-are 
generally appearances or symptoms which 
indicate the change which is about to take 
place. These are usually more severe at 
the first than in the succeeding periods ; 
and they are similar to those produced by 
uterine irritation from other causes, as 
pains in the back and inferior extremities, 
complaints of the viscera, with various hys- 
teric and nervous affections. These com- 
mence with the first disposition to men- 
struate, and continue till the discharge 
comes on, when they abate, or disappear, 
returning however with considerable vio- 
lence in some women, at every period dur- 
ing life. The quantity of fluid discharged 
at each evacuation, depends upon the cli- 
mate, constitution, and manner ef living; 
but it varies in different women in the same 
climate, or in the same woman at different 
periods ; in this country it amounts to about 
five or six ounces. 

There is also a great “dekerenice in the 
time required for the completion of each 
period of menstruation. In some women 
the discharge returns precisely to a day, ‘or 
an hour, and in others there is a variation 
of several days, without inconvenience. In 
some it is finished in a few hours, and in 
others it continues from one to ten days; 
but the intermediate time, from three to six 
days, is most usual. 

There has been an opinion, probably de- 
rived from the Jewish legislature, afterwards 
adopted by the Arabian physicians, and 
credited in other countries, that the men- 
struous blood possessed some peculiar ma- 
lignant properties. The severe regulations 
which have been made in some countries for 
the conduct of women, ‘at the time of men- 
truation;— the expression used, Isaiah, 
chap. xxx. and in Ezekiel: —the disposal 
of the blood discharged, or‘of any thing con- 
taminated with it:—the complaints of wo- 
men attributed to its retention : — and the 
effects enumerated by grave writers, indi- 
cate the most dreadful apprehensions of its 
baneful influence. Under peculiar circum- 
stances of health, or states of the uterus, or 
in hot climates, if the evacuation be slowly 
made, the menstruous blood may become 
more acrimonious or offensive than the com- 
mon mass, or any other secretion from it ; 
but in this country and age no malignity is 
suspected, the menstruous woman mixes in 
society as at all other times, and there is no 
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reason for thinking otherwise than that this 
discharge is of the most inoffensive nature. 
At the approach ef old age, women cease 
to menstruate ; but the time of cessation is 
commonly regulated by the original early 
or late appearance of the menses. With 
those who began to mensurate at ten or 
twelve years of age, the discharge will often 
cease before they arrive at forty; but if the 
first appearance was protr. acted to sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, independently of dis- 
ease, such women may continue to menstru- 
ate till they have passed the fiftieth, or even 
approach the sixtieth year of their age. But 
the most frequent time of the cessation of 
the menses in this country, is between the 
forty-fourth and forty-eighth year; after 
which women never bear children. By this 
constitutional regulation of the menses, the 
propagation of the species is im every coun- 
try confined to the most vigorous part of 
life; and had it been behenusisey children 
might have become parents, and old women 
might have had children when they were 
unable to supply them with proper or suffi- 
cient nourishment. . See Catamenia. 
ME’NSTRUUM. Solvent. All liquors 
are so called which are used as dissolvents, 
or to extract the virtues of ingredients by 
infusion, decoction, &c. The principal 
menstrua made use of in Pharmacy, are 
water, vinous spirits, oils, acid, and alka- 
line liquors. Water is the menstruum of all 
salts,.of vegetable gums, and of animal 
jellies. Of the first it dissolves only a de- 
terminate quantity, though of one kind of 
salt more than of another; and being thus 
saturated, leaves any additional. quantity of 
the same salt untouched. It is never satur- 
ated with the two latter, but unites readily 
with any proportion of them, forming, with 
different quantities, liquors of different con- 
sistencies. It takes up likewise, when as- 
sisted by trituration, the vegetable gummy 
resins, as ammoniacum and myrrh; the 
solutions of which,. though imperfect, that 
is, not transparent, but turbid and of a 
milky hue, are nevertheless applicable to 
valuable purposes in medicine. Rectified 
spirit of wine is the menstruwm of the es- 
sential oils and resins of vegetables; of the 
pure distilled oils of animals, and of soaps, 
though it does not- act upon the expressed 
oil, and fixed alkaline salt, of which soap is 
aes ._ Hence, if .soap contains any 
superfluous quantity of either the oil or salt, 
it may, by means of this menstruum, be ex- 
cellently purified therefrom. . It dissolves, 
by the assistance of heat, volatile alkaline 
salts, and more readily the neutral ones, 
composed either of fixed alkali and the 
acetic acid, as the sal diureticus, or of vola- 
tile alkali and the nitric acid. | Oils dissolve 
vegetable resins and balsams, wax, animal 
fats, mineral bitumens, sulphur, and cer- 
tain metallic substances, particularly lead. 
The expressed oils are, for most of these 
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bodies, more powerful menstrua than those 
obtained by distillation; as the. former are 
more capable of sustaining, without injury, 
a strong heat, which is, in most cases, neces- 
sary to enable them to act. All acids dis- 
solve alkaline salts, alkaline earths, and me- 
tallic substances. The different acids differ 
greatly in their action upon these last: 
one dissolving some particular metals, and 
another others. ‘The vegetable acids dis- 
solve a considerable quantity of zinc, iron, 
copper and tin; and extract so much from 
the metallic part of antimony as to become 
powerfully emetic: they likewise dissolve 
lead, if previously calcined by fire; but 
more copiously if corroded by their steam. 
The muriatic acid dissolves zinc, iron, and 
copper ; and though it scarcely acts on any 
other metallic substance in the common 
way of making solutions, it may never. 
theless be artfully combined with them 
all. The corrosive sublimate and _anti- 
monial caustic of the shops, are combin- 
ations of it with the oxides of mercury and 
antimony, effected by applying the acid in the 
form of fume, to the subjects at the same 
time strongly heated. The nitric acid is the 
common menstruum of all metallic sub- 
stances, except gold and antimony, which 
are soluble only in a mixture of the nitric 
and muriatic. The sulphuric acid easily 
dissolves zinc, iron, and copper; and may 
be made to corrode, or imperfectly dissolve 
most of the other metals. Alkaline lixivia 
dissolve oils, resinous substances, and sul- 
phur. Their power is greatly promoted by 
the addition of quick lime, instances of 
which occur in the preparation of soap and 
in the common caustic. Thus assisted, they 
reduce the flesh, bones, and other solid parts 
of animals, into a gelatinous matter. Solu- 
tions made in water and spirit of wine, pos- 
sess the virtue of the body dissolved ; whilst 
oils generally sheathe its activity, and acids 
and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery 
and spirituous liquors are the proper men- 
strua of the native virtues of vegetable and 
animal matters. Most of the foregoing 
solutions are easily effected, by pouring the 
menstruum on the body to be dissolved, and 
suffering them to stand together for some 
time, exposed to a suitable warmth. A. 
strong heat is generally requisite to enable 
oils and alkaline liquors to perform their 
office; nor will acids act on some metallic 
bodies without its assistance. The action of 
watery and spirituous menstrua is likewise 
expedited by a moderate heat, though the 
quantity which they afterwards keep dis- 
solved, is not, as some suppose, by this 
means increased. All that heat occasions 


these to take up, more than they would do 


in a longer time in the cold, will, when the 
heat‘ ceases, subside again. The action of 
acids on the bodies which they dissolve, is 
generally accompanied with heat, efferves- 
- cence, and a copious discharge of fumes. 
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The fumes which arise during the dissolu- 
tion of some metals, in the sulphuric acid, 
prove inflammable; hence, in the prepar- 
ation of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, 
the operator ought. to be careful, especially 
where the solution is made in a narrow- 
mouthed vessel, lest, by the imprudent ap- 
proach of a candle, the exhaling vapour be 
set on fire. There is another species. of 
solution in which the moisture of air is the 
menstruum. Fixed alkaline salts, and those 
of the neutral kind, composed of alkaline 
salts and certain vegetable acids,. or of alka- 
line earths, and any acid except the sulphuric ; 
and some metallic salts on being exposed. 
for some time to a moist air, gradually 
attract its humidity, and at length become 
liquid. Some substances, not dissoluble in 
water in its grosser form, as the butter of 


‘antimony, are easily liquified by this slow 


action of the aérial moisture. This process 
is termed Deliquation. The cause of solu- 
tion assigned by some naturalists,, namely 
the admission of the fine particles of one 
body into the pores of another, whose figure 
fits them for their reception, is not just, or 
adequate, but hypothetical and ill-presumed ; 
since it is found that some bodies will dis- 
solve their own quantity of others, as water 
does of Epsom salt, alkohol of essential oils, 
mercury of metals, one metal of another, &c. 
whereas the sum of the pores or vacuities of 
every body must be necessarily less than the 
body itself, and consequently those pores 
cannot receive a quantity. of matter equal to 
the body wherein they reside. 

How a menstruwm can suspend bodies 
much heavier than itself, which very often 
happens, may be conceived by considering, 
that the parts. of no fluids can be so easily 
separated, but they will a little resist or 
retard the descent of any heavy bodies 
through them; and that this resistance is, 
ceteris paribus, still proportional to the 
surface of the descending bodies. But the 
surfaces of bodies do by no means increase or 
decrease in the same proportion as their 
solidities do: for the solidity increases as 
the cube, but the surface only as the square 
of the diameter ; wherefore it is plain, very 
small bodies will have much larger surfaces, 
in proportion to their solid contents, than 
larger bodies will, and consequently, when 
grown exceeding small, may easily be buoyed 
up in the liquor. 

MENTA’/GRA. (From mentum, the 
chin, and aypa, aprey.) An eruption about 
the chin, forming a tenacious crust, like that 
on scald heads. 

ME/NTHA. (From Minthe, the harlot 
who was changed into this herb.) Hedyos- 
mus of the Greeks. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Didynamia ; Order, Gymnospermia. Mint. 

Mentua aquatica. Menthastrum; Si- 
symbrium menthrastrum ; Mentha rotundi- 
Solia palustris, Mo uk This plant is 
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frequent in ‘moist meadows, marshes, and on 
the banks of rivers. It is less agreeable 
than the spear-mint, and in taste bitterer 
and more pungent. It may be used with 
the same intentions as the spear-mint, to 
which, however, it is much inferior. 

Menrua cararia. See Nepeta cataria. 

Menrna cervina. The systematic name 
of the hart’s penny-royal. Pulegium cervi- 
num. This plant possesses the virtues of 
penny-royal in a very great degree ; but is 
remarkably unpleasant. It is seldom em- 
ployed but by the country people, who sub- 
stitute it for penny-royal. 

Mentua crispa.  Colymbifera minor ; 
Achillea ageratum. This species of mentha 
has a strong and fragrant smell, its taste 
is warm, aromatic, and slightly bitter. In 
flatulence of the prime vice, hypochondriacal 
and hysterical atfections, it is given with 
advantage. 

Menrua rirerita. The systematic and 
pharmacopeeial name.of peppermint. Men- 
tha piperitis; Mentha— floribus capitatis, 
foltts ovatis petiolatis, staminibus corolla brevi- 
oribus, of Linnzus, ‘The spontaneous growth 
of this plant is said :to be peculiar to Britain. 
It has a more penetrating smell than any of 
the other mints; a strong pungent taste, 
glowing like pepper, sinking, as it were, 
into the tongue, and followed by a sense of 
coolness. ‘The stomachic, antispasmodic, 
and carminative properties of peppermint, 
render it useful in flatulent colics, hysterical 
affections, retchings, and other dyspeptic 
symptoms, acting as a cordial, and often 
producing an.immediate relief. Its officinal 
préparations are an essential oil, a simple 
water, and a spirit. 

MENTHA PIPERITIS. 
rita. 

“ MentHa Ppuvecium. The systematic 
name of the penny-royal. Pulesium; Pule- 
gium regale; Pulegium latifolium glechon. 
Pudding-grass. Mentha — floribus verti- 
cillatis, foliis ovatis \obtusis subcrenatis, 
caulibus subteretibus repentibus, of Linnzus. 
This plant is considered as a carminative, 
stomachic, and emmenagogue; and is in 
very common use in hysterical disorders. 
‘ The officinal preparations of penny-royal 
are, a simple water, a spirit, and an essential 
oil. 

MENTHA SARACENICA. 
balsamita. 

MENTHA SATIVA. 


See -Mentha pipe- 


See Tanacetum 


See Mentha viridis. 
Mentna spicata. See Mentha viridis. 
Menrua viripis. Spear-mint. Called 

also Mentha vulgaris ; Mentha spicata ; Men- 

tha : — spicis oblongis, foliis lanceolatis nuclis 
serratis sessilibus, staminibus corolla longiori- 
bus, of Linneus. This plant grows wild 
in many’ parts of England. It is not 


so warm to the taste as peppermint, but has. 


amore agreeable flavour, and is therefore 
preferred for culinary purposes. Its medi- 
cinal qualities are similar to those of peppers 
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mint’; but the different preparations of the 
forniey, though more pleasant, are, perhaps, 
less efficacious. © The officinal preparations 


of spear-mint are an essential oil, a conserve, 


a simple water, and a spirit. 
Mentua/srrum. (Diminutive of mentha. ) 
See Mentha aquatica. 


Mer’ntr LEVATOR. See Levator labit 
inferioris. 

ME’NTULA. (From matah, a staff, 
Heb.) The penis. 


MeEnrtutra’GRa. (From mentula, the 
penis, and aypa, a prey.) <A disorder of 
the penis, induced by a contraction of the 
erectores musculi, and causing impotence. 

MENYA’NTHES. The name of a 

genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
: MENYANTHES TRIFOLIATA. The sys- 
tematic name of the buck-bean. Trifolium. 
paludosum; Trifolium aquaticum; Trifo- 
lium fibrinum; Menyanthes. Water trefoil, 
or buck-bean. Menyanthes—foliis ternatis, 
of Linnzus. The whole plant is so ex- 
tremely bitter, that in some countries it is 
used as a substitute for hops, in the prepara- 
tion of malt liquor. It is sometimes em- 
ployed in country places as an active ec- 
coprotic bitter in hydropic and rheumatic 
affections. Cases are related of its good 
effects in some cutaneous diseases of the 
herpatic and seemingly cancerous kind. 

MEPHITIC. Having a disagreeable 
noxious smell or vapour. 

Mephitic acid. 'The carbonic acid. 

Mephitic air. See Nitrogen. 

MEPHITIS. (From mephuhith, a 
blast, Syr.) A poisonous exhalation. 

MERCURIALI,Giro1ramo, was born at 
Torli, in Romagna, in 1530. After taking 
the requisite degree, he settled as a phy- 
sician in his native town; and was dele- 
gated, at the age of 32, on some public 
business to Pope Pius IV. at Rome. He 


evinced so much talent on this occasion, , 


that he was particularly invited to remain 
there; which he accepted, chiefly as it 
enabled him to pursue his favourite studies 
to more advantage. He produced, in 1569, 
a learned and elegant work, “De Arte 
Gymnastica,’ which was many times re- 
printed; and the reputation of this pro- 
cured him the appointment to the first 
medical chair at Padua. In 1573, he was 
called to Vienna to attend the emperor 
Maximilian II., and was so successful, that 
he returned loaded with valuable presents, 
and honoured with the dignities of a knight 
and count palatine. In 1587, he removed 
to Bologna, which is ascribed to a degree 
of self-accusation, in consequence of an 
error of judgment, into which he had been 
led, in pronouncing a disease, about which 
he was consulted at Venice, not contagious, 
whence much mischief had arisen. His 
reputation, however, does not appear to have 
materially suffered from this; and he was 
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invited, in 1599; by the grand duke of 
Tuscany, to Pisa; but shortly after, a severe 
calculous affection prevented the execution 
of his duties, and he retired to his native 
place, where his death happened in 1606. 
He was a voluminous ‘writer, and, among 
many other publications, edited a classified 
collection of the works of Hippocrates, with 
a learned commentary ; but he was too much 
bigoted to ancient authority and hypothesis. 
He wrote on the diseases of the skin, those 
peculiar to women and children, on poisons, 
and several other subjects. 

MERCURIA'LIS. 
its discoverer. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diecia; Order, 
Enneandria. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeial name of the 
French mercury. .See Mercurialis annua. 

Mercurialis ANNUA. The systematic 
name of the French mercury. The leaves 
of this plant have no remarkable smell, and 
very little taste. It is ranked among the 
emollient oleraceous herbs, and is said to be 
gently aperient. Its principal use has 
been in clysters. 

MERCURIALIS MONTANA, 
perennis. 

MERcURIALIS PERENNIS. The system- 
atic name of dog’s mercury. Cynocrambe ; 
Mercurialis montana sylvestris. A poison- 
ous plant, very common in our hedges. 
It produces vomiting and purging, and the 
person then goes to sleep, from which he 
does not often awake. 

MERcCURIALIS SYLVESTRIS, 
rialis perennis. 

MERCURIUS. (So called from some 
supposed relation it bears to the planet of 
that name.) Mercury. See Mercury. 

Mercorius aceratus. See Hydrargyrus 
acetatus. 

MeErcurivs ALKALIzATUS. See Hydrar- 
gyrum cum crela. \ ; 
Mercurius CALCINATUS. 

gyri oxydum rubrum. 

MEeERcuURIUS CHEMICORUM. 

MERCURIUS CINNABARINUS. 
retum hydrargyri rubrum. 

MeERrcuRIUS CORROSIVUS. 
gyri oxymurias. 

MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS RUBER. 
drargyri nitrico-oxydum. 


(From Mercurius, 


See Mercurialis 


See Mercu- 


See Hydrar- 


Quicksilver. 
See Sulphu- 


See Hydrar- 


See Hy- 


MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS SUBLIMATUS. See 
Hydrargyri oxymurias. at 

Mercurivus DULCIs suBLIMATUS. See 
Hydrargyri submurias. 

Mercurivus EMETICUS FLAVUS. See Hy- 


drargyrus vitriolatus. 


MeERcURIUS MORTIS. See Mercurius 
vita. / 

Mercurrvus PRECIPITATUS ALBUS. See 
Hydrargyrum precipitatum album. 

MeERcuRIUS PRECIPILATUS DULCIS. See 


Hydrargyri submurias. 
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MERCURIUS PRACIPITATUS RUBER. 
Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum. 
Mercurivs virm. See Algaroth 
MERCURY. Aydrargyrum ; Hydrar- 
gyrus’; Mercurius. A metal found in five 
different states in nature. 1. Native, (na- 
tive mercury,) adhering in small globules 
to the surface of cinnabar ores, or scattered 
through the crevices, or over the surfaces of 
different kinds of stones. 2. It is found united. 
to silver, in the ore called amalgam of silver, 
or native amalgam of silver. ‘This ore ex- 
hibits thin places, or grains ; it sometimes 
crystallises in cubes, parallelopipeda, or 
pyramids. Its colour is of a silver white, 
or grey ; its lustre. is considerably metallic. 
3. Combined with sulphur, it constitutes na- 
tive cinnabar, or sulphuret of mercury. This 
ore is the most common. It is frequently 
found in veins, and sometimes crystallised 
in tetrahedra, or three-sided pyramids. Its 
colour is red. Its streak metallic. 4, 
Mercury oxidised, and united either to 
muriatic or sulphuric acid, forms the ore 
called horn quicksilver, or corneous mercury. 
These ores are, in general, semi-transparent, 
of a grey or white colour, sometimes crys- 
tallised, but more frequently in grains. 
5. United to oxygen, it constitutes the ore 
called native oxide of mercury. Mercurial 
ores particularly abound in Spain, Hun- 
gary, China, and South America. 
Properties. — Mercury, or quicksilver, is 
the only one of the metals that remains 
fluid at the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere, but when its temperature is 
reduced to —40 degrees below 0 on Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer; it assumes a solid 
form. This isa degree of cold, however, 
that only occurs in high northern latitudes, 
and, in our climate, mercury cannot be 
exhibited in a solid state, but by means of 
artificial cold. | When rendered solid,#it 
possesses both ductility and malleability. 
It crystallises in octahedra, and contracts 
strongly during congelation. It is divi- 
sible into very small globules. It pre 
sents a convex appearance in vessels to 
which it has little attraction, but is concave 
in those to which it more strongly adheres. 
It becomes electric and phosphorescent by 
rubbing upon glass, and by agitation ina 
vacuum. It is a very good conductor of 
caloric, of electricity, and of galvanism. 
The specific gravity of mercury is 13.563. 
Although fluid, its opacity is equal to that— 
ofany other metal, and its surface, when 
clean, has considerable lustre. Its colour 
is white, similar to silver, Exposed to the 
temperature of somewhat above 600° Fahr. 
it is volatilised. When agitated in the air, 
especially in contact with viscous fluids, it 
becomes converted intoa black oxide. Ata 
temperature nearly the same as that at which 
it boils, it absorbs about 14 or 15 per cent. 
of oxygen, and then becomes changed into 


See 
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a red crystallisable oxide, which is sponta- 
neously reducible by light and caloric ata 
higher temperature. The greater number 
of the acids act upon mercury, or are at 
least capable of combining with its oxides. 
It combines with sulphur by trituration, 
but more intimately by heat. It is acted 
on by the alkaline sulphurets. It combines 
with many of the metals ; these compounds 
_ are brittle, or soft, when the mercury is 
in large proportion, There isa slight union 
between mercury and phosphorus. It does 
not unite with carbon, or the earths. 

Method of obtaining Mercury. — Mercury 
may be obtained pure by decomposing 
-cinnabar, by means of iron filings. For 
that purpose, take two parts of red sul- 
phuret of mercury (cinnabar), reduce it to 
powder, and mix it with one of iron filings, 
put the mixture into a stone retort, direct 
the neck of it into a bottle, or receiver, 
filled with water, and apply heat. The 
mercury will then be obtained ina state of 
purity. 

Tn this process, the sulphuret of mercury, 
which consists of sulphur and mercury, 
is heated in contact with iron, the sulphur 
quits. the mercury and unites to the iron, 
and the mercury becomes disengaged ; the 
residue in the retort is a sulphuret of iron. 

'. Mercury isa very useful article both in 
the cure of diseases and the arts. There is 
scarcely a disease against which some of its 
preparations are not exhibited; and over 
the venereal disease it possesses a specific 
power. It is considered to have first 
gained repute in curing this disease, from 
the good effects it produced in eruptive 
diseases. _In the times immediately fol- 
lowing” the venereal disease, practitioners 
only attempted to employ this remedy 
* with timorous caution, so that, of several 
of their formulz, mercury scarcely com- 
posed a fourth part, and few cures were 
effected. On the other hand, empirics 
who noticed the little efficacy of these 
small doses, ran into the opposite extreme, 
and exhibited mercury in such large quan- 
tities, and with such little care, that most 
of their patients became suddenly attacked 
with the most violent salivations, attended 
with dangerous consequences. From these 
two very opposite modes of practice, there 
_ originated such uncertainty respecting what 
could be expected from mercury, and such 
fears of the consequences which might 
result from its employment, that every 
plan was eagerly adopted which offered 
the least chance of cure without having 
recourse to this mineral. A medicine, 
~ however, so powerful, and whose salu- 
_ tary effects were seen by attentive prac- 
titioners, amid all its inconveniences, could 
not sink into oblivion. After efforts had 
been made te discover a substitute for 
it, and it was seen how little confidence 
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those means deserved on which the highest 
praises had been lavished, the attempts to 
discover its utility were renewed. A me- 
dium was pursued, between the too timid 
methods of those physicians who had first 
administered it, and the inconsiderate 
boldness of the empirics. Thus the causes 
from which both parties failed were avoid- 
ed; the character of the medicine was 
revived in a more durable way, and from 
this period its reputation has always been 
maintained. 

It was about this epoch that mercury be- 
gan to ,be internally given: hitherto it had 
only been externally employed, which was 
done in three manners. The first, was in 
the form of liniment, or ointment; the 
second, as a plaster; and the third, as a 
fumigation. Of the three methods just 
described, only the first is at present much 
in use, and even this is very much altered. 
Mercurial plasters are now only used as 
topical discutient applications to tumours 
and indurations. Fumigations, as anciently 
managed, were liable to many objections, 
particularly from its not being possible to 
regulate the quantity of mercury to be 
used, and from the effect of the vapour on 
the. organs of respiration frequently oc- 
casioning trembling, palsies, &c. Frictions 
with ointment have always been regarded 
as the most efficaceous mode of administer- 
ing mercury. 

Mercury is carried into the constitution 
in the same way as other substances, either 
by being absorbed from the surface of the 
body, or that of the alimentary canal. It 
cannot, however, in all cases, be taken into 
the constitution in both ways, for some- 
times the absorbents of the skin will not 
readily receive it; at least no effect is 
produced, either on the disease or consti- 
tution, from this mode of application. On 
the other hand, the internal absorbents 
will, sometimes, not take up the medicine, 
or, at least, no effect is produced either on 
the disease or constitution. In many per- 
sons, the bowels can hardly bear mercury 
at all; and it should then be given in the 
mildest form possible, conjoined with such 
medicines as will lessen or correct its vio- 
lent effects, although not its specific ones, 
on the constitution, When mercury can 
be thrown into the constitution with pro- 
priety, by the external method, it is pre- 
ferable to the internal plan; because the 
skin is not nearly so essential to life as the 
stomach, and is therefore in itself capable 
of bearing much more than the stomach, 
The constitution is also less injured. Many 
courses of mercury would kill the patient 
if the medicine were only given internally, 
because it proves hurtful to the stomach 
and intestines, when given in any form, or 
joined with the greatest correctors. 

Mercury has two effects: one as a stimu- 
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lus on the constitution and particular parts, 
the other asa specific on a diseased action 
of the whole body, or of parts. The latter 
action can only be computed by the disease 
disappearing. 

In giving mercury in the venereal dis- 
ease, the first attention should be to the 
quantity, and its visible effects in a given 
time; which, when brought to a proper 
pitch are only to be kept up, and the de- 
cline of the disease to be watched; for by 
this we judge of the invisible or specific ef- 
fects of the medicine, and know what varia- 
tion in the quantity may be necessary. 
The visible effects of mercury affect either 
the whole constitution, or some parts capa- 
ble of secretion. In the first, it produces 
universal irritability, making it more sus- 
ceptible of all impressions. It quickens the 
pulse, increases its hardness, and occasions 
a kind of temporary fever. In some con- 
stitutions it operates like a poison. In 
some it produces a hectic fever; but such 
effects commonly diminish on the patient 
becoming accustomed to the medicine. 

Mercury often produces pains like those 
of rheumatism, and nodes of a scrophulous 
nature. The quantity of mercury to be 
thrown in for the cure of any venereal com- 
plaint, must be proportioned to the violence 
of the disease. A small quantity used 
quickly, will have equal effects to those of a 
large one employed slowly; but if these 
effects are merely local, that is, upon the 
glands of the mouth, the constitution at 
large not being equally stimulated, the ef- 
fects upon the diseased parts must be less, 
which may be known by the local disease 
not giving way in proportion to the effects 
of mercury on some particular part. If it 
be given in very small quantities, and in- 
creased gradually, so as to steal insensibly 
on the constitution, a vast quantity at a 
time may at length be thrown in, without 
any visible effects at all. 

The constitution, or parts, are more sus- 
ceptible of mercury at first than afterwards. 

Mercury occasionally attacks the bowels, 
and causes violent purging, even of blood. 
This effect is remedied by intermitting the 
use of the medicine, and exhibiting opium. 
At other times, it is suddenly deter. nined to 
the mouth, and produces inflammation, ul- 
ceration, and an excessive flow of saliva. 
To obtain relief in this circumstance, pur- 
gatives, nitre, sulphur, gum-arabic, lime- 
water, camphor, bark, sulphuret of potassa, 
blisters, &c. have been advised. Pear- 
son, however, does not place much confi- 
dence in the efficacy of such means; and, 
the mercury being discontinued for a time, 
he recommends the patient to be freely ex- 
posed to cold air, with the occasional use of 
cathartics, mineral acids, Peruvian bark, 
and the assiduous application of astringent 
gargles. The most material objection (says 
Pearson) which I foresee against the method 
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of treatment I have recommended, is the 
hazard to which the patient will be exposed 
of having the saliva suddenly checked, 
and of suffering some other disease in con- 
sequence of it. 

The hasty suppression of a ptyalism may 
be followed by serious inconveniencies, as 
violent pains, yomiting, and general con- 
vulsions. 

Cold liquids taken into the stomach, or 
exposure of the body to the cold air, must 
be guarded against during a course of mer- 
cury. Should a suppression of the ptyalism 
take place, from any act of indiscretion, a 
quick introduction of mercury should be 
had recourse to, with the occasional use of 
the warm bath. 

Mercury, when it falls on the mouth, 
sometimes produces inflammation, which 
now and then terminates in mortification. 
The ordinary operation of mercury does not 
permanently injure the constitution ; but, 
occasionally,the impairment is very material ; 
mercury may even produce local diseases, 
and retard the cure of chancres, buboes, 
and certain effects of the lues venerea, after 
the poison has been destroyed. Occasion- 
ally mercury acts on the system as a poisons 
quite unconnected with its agency as a re- 
medy, and neither proportionate to the in- 
flammation of the mouth nor actual quantity 
of the mineral absorbed. Pearson has 
termed this morbid state of the system ere- 
thismus; it is characterised by great de- 


‘pression of strength, a sense of anxiety about 


the precordia, irregular action of the heart, 
frequent sighing, trembling, a small, quick, 
and sometimes intermitting pulse, occasional 
vomiting, a pale contracted countenance, a 
sense of coldness; but the tongue is seldom 
furred, and neither the natural or vital 
functions are much disturbed. When this 
effect of mercury takes place, the use of 
mercury should be discontinued, whatever 
may be the stage, extent, or violence of the 
venereal disease. The patient should be 
exposed to a dry and cool air, in such a way 
as not to give fatigue; in this way, the pa- 
tient will often recover in ten or fourteen 
days. In the early stage, the erethismus 
may often be averted by leaving off the mer- 
cury and giving camphor mixture with vola- 
tile alkali. . Occasionally, the use of mer- 
cury brings ona peculiar eruption, which 
has received the names of mercurial rash, 
eczema mercuriale, lepra mercurialis, mer- _ 
curial disease, and erythema mercuriale, . 
In order that mercury should act on the 
human body, it is necessary that it should 
be oxidised, or combined with an acid. The 
mercury contained in the unguentum hy- 
drargyri, is an oxide. This, however, is 
the most simple and least combined form of 
all its preparations, and hence, (says Mr. S. 
Cooper), it not only operates with more 
mildness on the system, but with more spe- 
cific effect on the disease, Various salts of 
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mercury operate more quickly when given 
internally than mercurial frictions ; but few 
practitioners of the present day confide in 
the internal-use of mercury alone ; particu- 
larly when the venereal virus has produced 
effects in consequence of absorption. Rub- 
bing in mercurial ointment is the mode of 
affecting the system with mercury in the 
present day; and, as a substitute for this 
mode of applying mercury, Mr. Abernethy 
recommends the mercurial fumigation, where 
the patient has not strength to rub in oint- 
ment, and whose bowels will not bear ‘the 
internal exhibition of it. 

The preparations of mercury now in use 


1. Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri. 
.2, Oxydum hydrargyri cinereum. 
' 3. Oxydum hydrargyri rubrum. 
-4, Oxy-murias hydrargyri. 

5. Submurias hydrargyri. 

6. Sulphuretum hydrargyri rubrum et 
nigrum. 

7. Hydrargyrum cum creta. 

.8. Hydrargyrum precipitatum album. 

9. Hydrargyrum purificatum. 

Mercury, dog’s. See Mercurialis. 

* Mercury, English. See Chenopodium 
bonus henricus. 

Mercury, French. See Mercurialis. 

“Meropa'tyeum. (From pepos, a part, 
and BaAavewov, a bath.) A partial bath. - 

~MEROCE’LE. (From pepos, the thigh, 
and «Ann, a tumour.) <A femoral hernia. 
See Hernia. 

Me’ron. Mypos. The thigh. 

»-MERRET, Curisrorner, was born at 
Winchcombe in 1614. After graduating at 
Oxford, he settled in London, became a 
fellow of the College of Physicians, and one 
of the original members of the Philosophi- 
cal Society, which, after the Restoration,was 
called the Royal Society. He appears to 
have had a considerable practice, and reach- 
ed his 81st year. His first publication was 
a Collection of Acts of Parliament, &c. in 
proof of the exclusive Rights of the Col- 
lege, printed in 1660; which afforded the 
basis of Dr. Goodall’s history: this was 
followed nine years after by “ A Short 
View of the Frauds of Apothecaries,’’ which 
involved him in much controversy. He 
published also a Catalogue of the Natural 
Productions of this Island, of which the bo- 
tanical part is best’ executed ; and he com- 
municated several papers to the Royal 
Society. 

ME’RUS. Applied to several things in 
the same sense as genuine, or unadulterated; 
aS merum vinum, neat wine. 

~MERY, Jony, was born at Vatau, in 
France, in 1645. His father being a sur- 


geon, he determined upon the same profes- 


sion, and went accordingly to the Hotel 
Dieu: at Paris, where he studied with ex- 
traordinary ardour, even passing the night 
in-dissection in‘ his -bed+room. In 1681 he 


ay 
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was appointed to the office of queen’s sur- 
geon ; and two years after, surgeon-major 
to the invalids. Soon after this he was 
chosen to attend the Queen of Portugal, 
who died, however, before his arrival; and 
he refused very advantageous offers to de- 
tain him at that, as well as the Spanish 
court. He was now received into the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and shortly after sent on 
a secret journey to England; then chosen to 
attend upon the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
a child. But these occupations were irksome 
to him, and he even shunned private prac- 
tice, and general society, devoting himself 
to the duties of the hospital of Invalids, 
and to the dissecting-room. In 1700 he 
was appointed first surgeon to the Hotel 
Dieu, which gratified his utmost ambition ; 
and he declined repeated solicitations to 
give lectures there on anatomy. He pro- 
cured, however, «he erection of a theatre for 
the’ students, where they might have more 
regular instruction, It was a great part of 
the labour of his life to form an anatomical 
museum, yet he did not estimate these re- 
searches too highly, and was very slow in 
framing, or in receiving, new theories con- 
cerning the animal eeonomy. About the 
age of 75, he suddenly lost the use of his 
legs, after which his health declined, and he 
died in 1722. Besides many valuable com- 
munications to the Academy of Sciences, 
he published a description of the ear; Ob- 


servations on Frére Jacques’ Method of 


Cutting for the Stone, the general princi- 
ple of which he approved; a tract on the 
Feetal Circulation, controverting the re- 
ceived opinion, that part of the blood passes 
from the right to the left ventricle, through 
the foramen ovale, and even assigning it an 
opposite course; and physical problems, 
concerning the connection of the foetus with 
the mother, and its nutrition. 
Mesarz'um. (From pegos, the middle, 
and apaia, the belly.) The mesentery. 
‘MESEMBRYA'NTHEMUM. (So 
called from the circumstance of its flowers 
expanding at mid-day.) The name of a 
vast genus of plants. Class, Fcosandria ; 
Order, Pentagynia. 
MeEsreMBRYANTHEMUM CRYSTALLINUM. 
The juice of this plant, in a dose of four 
spoonfuls every two hours, it is asserted, has 
removed an obstinate spasmodic affection of 
the neck of the bladder, which would not 
yield to other remedies. : 
MESENTERIC. Mesentericus. Belong- 
ing to the mesentery. See Mesentery. 
MEsENTERIC ARTERY. Arteria mesenterica. 
Two branches of the aorta in the abdomen 
are so called. ‘The superior mesenteric is 
the second branch ; it is distributed upon the 
mesentery, and gives off the superior or 
right colic artery. © The inferior mesenteric 
is the fifth branch of the aorta; it sends off 
the internal hemorrhoidal. 


Mesenteric GLANDS. Glandule mesen- 
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terice. These are conglobate, and are 
situated here and there in the cellular mem- 
brane of the mesentery. ‘The chyle from 
the intestines passes through these glands to 
the thoracic duct, ; 

MerseEntERIC NeERVES.. Nervorum plexus 
mesentericus. The superior, middle, and 
lower mesenteric plexuses of nerves are 
formed by the branches of the great inter- 
costal nerves. 

Mesenteric veins, Vene mesenterice. 
They all run into one trunk, that evacuates 
its blood into the vena portz. See Vena 
porte. 

MESENTERI TIS. (From peceviepioy, 
the mesentery.) An inflammation of the 
mesentery. See Periionitis. 

ME’SENTERY. (Mesenterium; from 
Meoos, the middle, and evJepoy, an intestine. ) 
A membrane in the cavity of the abdomen 
attached to the vertebre of the loins, and to 
which the intestines adhere. It is formed 
of a duplicature of the peritoneum, and 
contains within it adipose membrane, lac- 
teals, lymphatics, lacteal glands, mesenteric 
arteries, veins, and nerves. Its use is to 
sustain the intestines in such a manner that 
_ they possess both mobility and. firmness ; to 
support and conduct with safety the blood- 
vessels, Jacteals, and nerves; to fix the 
glands, and give an external coat to the in- 
testines, 

It consists of three parts: one uniting the 
small intestines, which receives the proper 
name of mesentery; another connecting the 
colon, termed mesocolon; and a third at- 
tached to the rectum, termed mesorectum, 

MESERAIC. The same as mesenteric, 

Mrsr’rion. See Japhne mezereum. 

Mesrre. A disorder of the liver, men- 
tioned by Avicenna, accompanied with a 
sense of heaviness, tumour, inflammation, 
pungent pain, and blackness of the tongue. 

MESOCO’LON. (From pecos, the 
middle, and xwAoyv, the colon.) The por- 
tion of the mesentery to which the colon! is 
attached, The mesentery and mesocolon 
are the most important of all the produc- 
tions of the peritonzum, In the pelvis, 
the peritonzum spreads itself shortly before 
the rectum, But where that intestine be- 
comes loose, and forms the semilunar curve, 
the peritoneum there rises considerably 
from the middle iliac vessels, and region of 
the psoas muscle, double, and with a figure 
adapted for receiving the hollow colon. But 
above, on the left side, the colon is connect- 
ed with almost no intermediate loose pro- 
‘duction to the peritonzeum, spread upon 
the psoas muscle, as high as the spleen, 
where this part of the peritoneum, which 
gave a coat to the colon, being extended 
under the spleen, receives and sustains that 
viscus in a hollow superior recess. 

Afterwards the peritoneum, from the left 
kidney, from the interval between the kid- 
neys, from the large vessels, and from the 
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right kidney, emerges forwards under the 


pancreas, and forms a broad and sufficiently 
long continuous production, called the trans- 
verse mesocolon, which, like a partition, di- 
vides the upper part of the abdomen, contain- 
ing the stomach, liver, spleen, and pancreas, 
from the lower part. The lower plate of this 
transverse production is continued singly 
from the right mesocolon to the left, and 
serves as an external coat to a pretty large 
portion of the liver, and descending part of 
the duodenum. But the upper plate, less 
simple in the course, departs from the 
lumbar peritoneum at the kidney,and region 
of the vena cava, farther to the right than 
the duodenum, to which it gives an external 
membrane, not quite to the valve of the 
pylorus ; and beyond this intestine, and be- 
yond the colon, it is joined with the lower 
plate, so that a large part of the duodenum 
lies within the cavity of the mesocolon. 
Afterwards, in the region of the liver, the 
mesocolon is inflected, and descending over 
the kidney of the same side much shorter, it 
includes the right of the colon, as far as the 
intestinum czcum, which rests upon the 
iliac muscle and the appendix, which is pro- 
vided with a peculiar long curved mesentery; 
There the mesocolon terminates, almost at 
the bifurcation of the aorta. 

The whole of the mesocolon and of the 
mesentery is hollow, so that the air may 
be forced, in between its two lamine, in 
such a manner as to expand them into a 
bag. At the place where it sustains the 
colon, and also from .part of, the in- 
testinum rectum, the mesoclon, continuous 
with the outer membrane of the intestine, 
forms itself into small slender bags, resem- 
bling the omentum, for the most part in pairs, 
with their loose extremities thicker and bifid, 
aud capable of admitting air blown in 
between the plates of the mesocolon. 

MESOCRA’NIUM. (From peoos, the 
middle, and xpavioy, the skull.) The crown 
of the head, or vertex. 

MESOGA’‘/STRIUM. (From pecos, 
the middle, and yasyp, the stomach.) The 
concave part of the stomach, which attaches 
itself to the adjacent parts. 

MESOGLO’SSUS. (From peoos, the 
middle, and yAwsoa, the tongue.) A muscle 
inserted in the middle of the tongue. 

MESOME’RA. (From peoos, the mid- 
dle, and pypos, the thigh.) The parts 
between the thighs. 

MESOMPHALIUM. (From sess, 
the middle, and opados, the navel.) The 
middle of the navel. . : 

MESO’PHRYUM. (From uyeoos, the 
middle, and odpva, the eyebrows.) The 
part between the eyebrows. 

MESOPLEU’RUM. (From egos; 
the widdle, and wAevpoy, a rib.) The space 
or muscles between the ribs. ; 

’ MESORE’CTUM. (From peoos, the 
middle, and rectum, the straight gut.) The 
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portion of peritoneum which connects the 
rectum to the pelvis. 

MESO'THENAR. (From peoos, the 
middle, and @evap, the palm of the hand.) 
The muscle situated in the middle of the 
palm of the hand. 

MESOTICA. (From pecos, medius.) 
The name of an order of diseases in the 
class Eccritica, in Good’s Nosology. Dis- 
eases affecting the parenchyma. _Its genera 
are the following : Polysarcia; Emphyma ; 
Parostia ; Cyrtosis ; Ostheria. 


MESOTYPE. Prismatic zeolite. A 
species of the genus zeolite. ‘ 
ME’SPILUS. (Or: ev rw meow midos, 


because it has a cap or crown in the middle 
of it.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, IJcosandria ; 
Order, Pentagynia. 

2, The pharmacopeeial name of the med- 
lar. See Mespilus germanica. 

Mesritus cerManica. ‘The systematic 
name of the medlar-tree.. This fruit, and 
also its seeds, have been used medicinally. 
The immature fruit is serviceable in check- 
ing diarrhceas ; and the seeds were formerly 
esteemed in allaying the pain attendant on 
nephritic diseases, 

MESUE, one of the early physicians 
among the Arabians, was born in the pro- 
vince of Khorasan, and flourished in the 
beginning of the ninth century. His father 
was an apothecary at Nisaboar. He was 
educated in the profession of physic by 
Gabriel, the son of George Backtishua, and 
through his favour was appointed physician 
to the hospital of his native city. Although 


a Christian he was in great favour with © 


several successive Caliphs, being reputed the 
ablest scholar and physician of his age. 
When Haroun al Raschid appointed his son 
viceroy of Khorasan, Mesue was nominated 
his body. physician, and was placed by him 
at the head of a college of learned men, 
which he instituted there. 
mon succeeded to the throne in 1813, he 
brought Mesue to Bagdad, and made him a 
professor of medicine there, as well as super- 
intendant of the great hospital, which offices 
he filled a great number of years. He was 
also employed in transferring the science of 
the Greeks to his own country, by translating 
their works. He is supposed by Freind to 
have written in the Syriac tongue. He was 
author of some works, which are cited by 
Rhazes, and others, but appear to have 
perished; for those now extant in his name 
do not correspond with these citations, nor 
with the character given of them by Haly 
Abbas, besides that Rhazes is quoted in 
them, who lived long after Mesue: they pro- 
‘bably belonged to another physician of the 
same name, who is mentioned by Leo Afri- 
canus, and died in the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

META/BASIS. (From pera@avw, to 
digress.) -Metabole. A change of remedy, 


When Almam- 
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of practice, or disease ; or any change from 


one thing to another, either in the cura- 
tive indications, or the symptoms of a dis- 


temper. 
Mera’sotr. See Metabasis. 
METACARPAL. Belonging to the 
metacarpus. 


Meracarrat zones. ‘The five longitu- 
dinal bones that are situated between the 
wrist and the fingers ; they are distinguished 
into the metacarpal bone of the thumb, fore- 
finger, &c. 

METACA/’/RPUS. (From pera, after, 
and kapmos, the wrist.) Metacarpium. That 
part of the hand which is between the wrist 
and the fingers. 


Meraca’rreus. A. muscle of the car- 
pus. See Adductor metacarpi minimi digiti 
manus. 


Meracera’sMa. (From meta, after, and 
Kepayvuml, to mix.) Cerasma. A mixture 
tempered with any additional substance. 

METACHEIRI’XIS. (From peta- 
Xetpigw, to perform by the hand.) Surgery, 
or any manual operation. 

Meracuore’sis. (From petaxwpew, to 
digress.) ~'The translation of a disease from 
One part to another. 

Meracine'ma. (From pera, and. xwew, 
to remove.) A distortion of the pupil of the 
eye. f 

Meraco’nvytus. (From pera, after, and 
kovdvaos, a knuckle.) The last joint of a 
finger, which contains the nail. 

Mera’trace. (From peraddAariw, to 
change.) A change in the state or treat- 
ment of a disease. 

METALLURGIA. (From peraadoy, 
a metal, and epyoy, work, labour.) That 
part of chemistry which concerns the oper- 
ations of metals, . 

METALS. The most numerous class 
of undecompounded chemical bodies, dis- 
tinguished. by the following general charac- 
ters : — 

1. They possess a peculiar lustre, which 
continues in the streak, and in their smallest 
fragments. 

2. They are fusible by heat ; and in fusion 
retain their lustre and opacity. 

3. They are all, except selenium, ex- 
cellent conductors both of electricity and 
caloric. 

4. Many of them may be extended under 
the hammer, .and are called malleable ; or 
under the rolling press, and are called 
laminable; or drawn into wire, and are 
called ductile. This capability of extension 
depends, in some measure, on a tenacity 
peculiar to the metals, and which exists in 
the different species with very different de- 
grees of force. 

5. When their saline combinations are 
electrised, the metals separate at the resino- 
electric or negative pole. 

6. When exposed to the action of oxygen, 
chlorine, or iodine, at an elevated tempera~ 
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ture, they generally take fire; and, combin- 
ing with one or other of these three element- 
ary dissolvents in definite proportions, are 
converted into earthy or saline-looking 
bodies, devoid of metallic lustre and duc- 
tility, called oxides, chlorides, or iodides. 

7. They are capable of combining in 
their melted state with each other, in almost 
every proportion, constituting the important 
order of metallic alloys; in which the 
characteristic lustre and tenacity are pre- 
served, : 

8. From this brilliancy and opacity con- 
jointly, they reflect the greater part of the 
light which falls on their surface, and hence 
form excellent mirrors. 


NAMES. Sp. gr. | Precipitants. ; 
* | Ferroprussiate . Hydrosul. Sulphuretted 
of potassa, _ | !nfusion of galls. phurets. hydrogen. 
1 Platinum 21.47 |Mur, ammon. | 0 0 Black met.powd. 
2 Gold 19,30 Rie seberciity Yellowish-white |Green ; met. Yellow Yellow 
3 Silver 10.45 |Common salt. White Yel.-brown Black Black 
4 Palladium 11.8 |Prus. mercury a. orange Blackish-brown |Black-brown 
Cc Whit i : 
5 Mercury 13.6 Heat 1 salt. RTC gid Orange-yellow |Brownish-black |Black 
6 Copper 8.9 |Iron eS Male 7 Brown Black Do. 
Succin. soda ue, or white) Protox. 0. 
7, Axo phd with perox. passing to blue} Perox. black aye phon fi 
: : : , rotox. blac 
8 Tin 7.29 |Cor. sublim. White 0) Perox. yellow Brown 
9 Lead » 11.35 |Sulph. soda Do. White . | Black Black 
10 Nickel 8.4  |Sulph. potassa? | Do. Grey-white Do. 
11 Cadmium 8.6 {Zinc Do. 0 Orange-yellaw |Orange-yellow 
12 Zinc 6.9 |Alk. carbonates | Do. 0 White Yellowish-white 
13 Bismuth 9.88 | Water Do. Yellow Black-brown Black-brown 
- re Water With dilute so-|White from wa- 
varie mans 6.70 Zinc lutions white |ter. Orange Orange 
15 Manganese 8. Tartr. pot. White " White Milkiness 
16 Cobalt 8.6 as carbonates |Brown-yellow |Yellow-white {Black 0 
: ater i 
17 Tellurium ant Antimony 0 Yellow Blackish 
18 Arsenic {e769 Nitr. lead White Yellow Yellow 
19 Chromium 5.90 Do. Green Brown Green 
20 Molybdenum | 8.6 0. Brown De» brown Brown 
21 Tungsten 17.4 |Mur. lime ? Dilute acids F 
22 Columbium 5.62 |Zinc or inf. galls| Olive Orange Chocolate 
- : Tron 
23 Selenium 4.32 Sulphite amm. 
F Purple passing 
24 Osmium 2?  |Mercury to deep blue 
25 Rhodium 10.65 |Zinc ? 0 0 
26 Iridium 18.68 Do. ? 0 0 
27 Uranium 9.0 |Ferropr. pot. Brown-red Chocolate Brown-yellow 0 
28 Titanium ? Inf. galls. Grass-green Red-brown Grass-green 0 
29 Cerium ? Pe amm. Milk-white 0 White 0 
ur. plat. ; 
30 Potassium 0.865 Start Rue 0 0 0 0 
31 Sodium 0.972 
32. Lithium 
33 Calcium 
34 Barium 


35. Strontium 

36 Magnesium 
37 Yttrium 

38 Glucinum 

39 Aluminum 
40 Thorinum 

41 Zirconium 
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9. Most’ of them combine in definite 
proportions with sulphur and phosphorus, 
forming bodies frequently of a semi-metallic 
aspect; and others unite with hydrogen, 
carbon, and boron, giving rise to peculiar 
gaseous or solid compounds. 

10. Many of the metals are capable of 
assuming, by particular management, crys- 
talline forms ; which are, for the most part, 
either cubes or octohedrons. 

The relations of the metals to the various 
objects of chemistry, are so complex and 
diversified, as to render their classification a 
task of peculiar difficulty. 


General Table of the Metals. 


Colour of Precipitates by 


The first 12 are malleable ; and so are the 
‘80th, 31st, and 32d in their congealed state. 

The first 16 yield oxides, which are neutral 
‘salifiable bases. 

The metals 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 


23, are acidifiable by combination with 
oxygen. Of the oxides of the rest, up to 
the 30th, little is known. The remaining 
metals form, with oxygen, ame alkaline ane 
earthy bases. 
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All the metals are found in'the bowels of 
the earth, though sometimes they are.on the 
surface. They are met with in different 
combinations with other matters, such as 
sulphur, oxygen, and acids; particularly 
with the carbonic, muriatic, sulphuric, and 
phosphoric acids. They are also found com- 
bined with each other, and sometimes, though 
rarely, in a pure metallic state, distinguish- 
able by the naked eye. 

In their different states of combination, 
they are said to be mineralised, and are called 
ores. The ores of metals are, for the most 
part, found in nature in mountainous dis- 
tricts ; and always in such as form a con- 
tinued chain. ‘There are mountains which 
consist entirely of iron ore, but, in general, 
the metallic part of a mountain bears a: very 
inconsiderable proportion to its bulk. Ores 
are also met with in the cavities or crevices 
of rocks, forming what are termed veins, 
which are more easily discovered in these 
situations than when they lie level in 
plains. 

The metallic matter of ores is very gene- 
rally incrusted, and intermingled with some 
earthy substance, different from the rock in 
which the vein is situated ; which is termed 
its matrix. This, however, must not be con- 
founded with the mineralising substance with 
which the metal is combined, such as sul- 
phur, &c. 

METAMORPHO’PSIA. (From pera- 
pPoppwo's, a change, and ovis, sight. ) 
defiguratus. Disfigured vision. It is a 
defect in vision, by which persons perceive 
objects changed in their figures. The spe- 
cies are, 

1. Metamorphopsia acuta, when objects 
appear much larger than their size. 

2. Metamorphopsia diminuta, when ob- 
jects appear diminished in size, arising from 
the same causes as the former. 

3. Metamorphopsia mutans, when objects 
seem to be in motion ; to the vertiginous and 
intoxicated persons, every thing seems to 
stagger, 

4, Metamorphopsia tortuosa seu flexuosa, 
when objects appear tortuous, or bending. 

5. Metamorphopsia inversa, when all ob- 
jects appear inverted. 

6. Metamorphopsia imaginaria, is the vi- 
sion of a thing not present, as may be ob- 
served in the pameas, and in maniacs. 

7. Metamorphopsia from a remaining im- 
pression: it happens to those who very 
attentively examine objects, particularly in a 
great light, for some time after to perceive 
the impression. 

Merarr’pium. (From pera, after, and 
mous, the foot.) The metatarsus. 

Mera/pnrenum. (From pera, after, and 
gpeves, the diaphragm.) That part of the 
back which is behind the diaphragm. 

Meraroroporz’sis. (From peta, mopos, a 
duct, and ovew, to make.) A change: in 
the pores of the body. 
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Merapro'sts. 
gress. ) 
another. 

META’/STASIS. (From pediornu, to 
change, to translate.) The translation of a 
disease from one place to another. 

Merasy’noricis, (From PET UTUY KPO, 
to transmute.) Any change of constitution. 

METATARSAL. Belonging to the 
metatarsus, 

Meratarsat gonrs. The five longitu- 
dinal bones between the tarsus and the toes ; 
they are distinguished into the metatarsal 
bone of the great-toe, fore--toe, &c. 

METATA’/RSUS. (From yera,. after, 
and tapoos, the tarsus.) That part of the 
foot between the tarsus and toes. 

Meter’ Lia Nux. See Strychnos nua vo- 


(From peramirrw, to di- 
A change from one disease to 


mica. 
METEORISMUS,. (From perewpos, a 
vapour.) 1. A dropsy of the belly accom- 


panied by a considerable distention from 
wind in the bowels. 

2. A tympanitic state of the abdomen, 
that takes place in acute diseases suddenly 
and unexpectedly, as does the appearance of 
a meteor in the heavens. 

METEOROLITE. ~ Meteoric stone. 
A peculiar solid compound of. earthy and 
metallic matters, of singular aspect and 
composition, which occasionally descends 
from the atmosphere ; usually from the bosom 
of a luminous meteor. 

Merro Ros, (Merewpos; from mela, and 
aeipw, to elevate.) Elevated, suspended, 
erect, sublime, tumid. Galen expounds 
pains of this sort, as being those which affect 
the peritonaum, or other more superficial 
parts of the body: these are opposed to the 
more deep-seated ones, 

METHE’GLIN. A drink prepared 
from honey by fermentation. It is often 
confounded with mead. It is made in the 
following'way. Honey, one hundred weight ; 
boiling water, enough to fill a thirty-two 
gallon cask, or half a hogshead ; stir it well 
for a day or two, then add yeast and fer- 
ment. Some boil the honey in water with 
one ounce of hops to each gallon, for an 
hour or two, but this boiling hinders its 
fermentation. 

Mernemerr nus. (From mera, and yuepa, 
a day.) <A quotidian fever. 

Meruo’pic mepicine. That practice 
which was conducted by rules, such as are 
taught by Galen and his followers, in oppo- 
sition to the empirical practice. ‘ 

ME/THODUS. (From yera, and odos, 
a way.) The method, or ratio, by which 
any operation or cure is conducted. 

Mero’rion. Merwmoy. 1. American 
sumach, a species of Rhus. 

2. A name of the bitter almond. 

8. An oil, or an ointment, made by 
Dioscorides, ahich was thus called because 
it had galbanum in it, which was collected 
from a plant called. Metopium. 


MIA 
Mero'rium. Mertomwy. An ointment 
made of galbanum. 
Meto’rpum. (From yera, after, and wy, 


the eye.) The forehead. 


Mero’sis. A kind of amaurosis, from an 
excess of short-sightedness. 

ME/TRA. (From pyrnp, a mother.) 
The womb. See Uterus. 


METRE’NCHYTA. (From unrpa, 
the womb, and eyxvw, to pour into.) In- 
jections into the womb. 

METRE'NCHYTES. (From pntpe., 
the womb, and eyxvw, to pour in.) A 
syringe to inject fluids into the womb. 

METRI'TIS. (From pnrpa, the womb. ) 
Inflammation of the womb. See Hysteritis. 

METROCE/LIS. (Metrocelis, idis. f.; 
from pntnp, amother, and xnAs, a blemish. ) 
A mole, or mark, impressed upon the child 
by the mother’s imagination. 

METROMANIA. A rage for re- 
citing verses. In the Acta Societatis Medicz 
Havniensis, published 1779, is an account 
of a tertian attended with remarkable symp- 
toms; one of which was the metro-mania, 
by which the patient spoke verses extempore, 
having never before had the least taste for 
poetry ; when the fit was off, the patient be- 
came stupid, and remained so till the return 
of the paroxysm, when the poetical powers 
returned again. 

METROPTO’SIS. (From pnrtpa, the 
uterus, and mimjw, to fall down.) Prolap- 


sus uteri. The descent of the uterus through 
the vagina. 
Merrorrua’cia. (From wyrtpa, the 


womb, and pyyvuut, to break out.) An ex- 
cessive discharge from the womb. 

ME!’U. See Lthusa mewm. 

ME’UM. (From peta, less: so called, 
according to Minshew, from its diminutive 
size.) See Zthusa meum. 

MruM aATHAMANTICUM. 
meum. 

Mexico seed. See Ricinus. 

Merico tea. See Chenopodium ambrosioides. 

MEZEREON. See Daphne mezereum. 


See thusa 


MEZE’REUM. (A word of some bar- 
barous dialect.) Mezereon. See Daphne 
mexereum. 


Mezereum acetatum. Thin slices of the 
bark of fresh mezereon root are to be steeped 
for twenty-four hours in common vinegar. 
Some practitioners direct this application to 
issues, when a discharge from them cannot 
be encouraged by the common means. It 
generally answers this purpose very effec- 
tually in the course of one night, the pea 
being removed, anda small portion of the 
bark : applied ever the opening. See Daphne 
gnidium. 

MIA/SMA. (Miasma, tis. n.; 
pitavw, to mfect.) Miasma is a Greek word, 
importing pollution, corruption, or defile- 
ment generally ; and contagion a Latin word, 
importing the application of such miasm or 


from | 
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corruption to the body by the medium of 
touch. There is, hence, therefore, says 
Dr. Good, neither parallelism nor antago- 
nism, in their respective significations ; there 
is nothing that necessarily connects them 
either disjunctively, or conjunctively. Both 
equally apply to the animal and vegetable 
worlds, or to any source whatever of defile- 
ment or touch ; and either may be predicated 
of the other ; for we may speak correctly of 
the miasm of contagion, or of contagion 
produced by miasm. See Contagion. 

MICA. A species of mineral which 
Professor Jameson subdivides into ten 
sub-species, viz. mica, pinite, Jepidolite, 
chlorite, green earth, talc, nacrite, potstone, 
steatite, and figure stone. 

Mica comes in abundance from Siberia, 
where it is used for window glass. 

Microco’smic sezoar. See Calculus. 

Microcosmic satt. A triple salt of 
soda, ammonia and phosphoric acid obtained 
from urine, and much used in assays with 
the blow-pipe. 

Microrzuconymrua®’a. (From yixpos, 
small, Aevxos, white, and vuudaia, the water- 
lily.) The small white water-lily. 

MICRONYMPH#’A. (From puixpos, 
small, and vupdata, the water-lily.) The 
smaller water-lily. 

MICRO‘RCHIS. (From muxpos, small, 
and opxis, a testicle.) One whose testicles 
are unusally small. 

MICROSPHY’XIA. (From uuxpos, 
small, and o@véis, the pulse.) A sehaity 
and smallness of the pulse. 

MIDRIFF. See Diaphragma. 

MIEMITE. A-mineral found at Miemo 
in Tuscany, and other places. ‘There are 
two kinds, the granular and prismatic. 

Miema.. (From pryvuw, to mix.) A 
confection, or ointment. 

Miera’na. A corruption of hemicrania, 

MILFOIL. See Achillea millefolium. 

MILIA/RIA, (From milium, millet ; 
so called because the small vesicles upon 
the skin resemble millet-seed.) | Miliary 
fever. A genus of disease in the class Py- 
revie, and order Evanthemata, of Cullen, 
characterised by synochus; cold stage con- 
siderable: hot stage attended with anxiety 
and frequent sighing; perspiration.of a 
strong and peculiar smell ; cruption, pre- 
ceded by a sense of pricking, first on the 
neck and breast, of small red pimples, which 
in two days become white vesicles, desqua- 
mate, and are succeeded by fresh pimples. 
Miliary fever has been observed to affect 
both sexes, and persons of all-ages and con- 
stitutions; but females, of a delicate habit, 
are most liable to it, particularly in child-— 
bed. Moist variable weather is most favour- 
able to its appearance, and it occurs most 
usually in the spring and autumn. It is by 
some said to be a contagious disease, and 
has been known to prevail epidemically, 
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Very violent symptoms, such as coma, 
delirium, and convulsive fits, now and then 
attend miliary fever, in which case it is apt 
to prove fatal A numerous eruption in- 
dicates more danger than a scanty one. The 
eruption being steady is to be considered as 
more favourable than its frequently disap- 
pearing and coming out again, and it is 
more favourable when the places covered 
with the eruption appear swelled and 
stretched than when they remain flaccid. 
According tothe severity of the symptoms, 
and depression of spirits, is the danger 
greater. See also Sudamina. 

Mitrotum. (Diminutive of milium, 
millet.) A small tumour on the eyelids, re- 
sembling in size a millet-seed. 

MILITA’RIS. (From miles, a soldier : 
so called from its efficacy in curing fresh 
wounds.) See Achillea millefolum. 

Mirirraris nersa. See Achillea mille- 

Solium. , 

MILIUM. (From mille, a thousand. 
An ancient name for a sort of corn or grass, 
remarkable fer the abundance of its seeds. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Yriandria. Order, 
Digynia. 

2. (From miliwm, a millet-seed.)) A very 
white and hard tubercle, in size and colour 
resembling a millet-seed. Its seat is im- 
mediately under the cuticle, so that, when 
pressed, the contents escape appearing of 
an atheromatous nature. 

Minium sous. See Lithospermum. 

MILK. Lac. A fluid secreted by pe- 
culiar glands, and designed to nourish ani- 
mals in the early part of their life. It is of 
an opaque white colour, a mild saccharine 
taste, anda slightly aromatic smell. It is 
separated immediately from the blood, in the 
breasts or udders of female animals, Man, 
quadrupeds, and cetaceous animals, are the 
only creatures which afford milk. All other 
animals are destitute of the organs which 
secrete this fluid. Milk differs greatly in 
the several animals. 

The following are the general Properties 
of animal and human milk : — 

Milk separates spontaneously into cream, 
cheese, and serum of milk ; and that sooner 
in a warm situation than ina cold one. In 
a greater temperature than that of the air, 
it acesces and coagulates, but more easily 
and quicker by the addition of acid salts, or 
coagulating plants. Lime-water coagulates 
milk imperfectly. It is not coagulated by 
pure alkali; which indeed dissolves its 
easeous ’ part, ‘With carbonated. alkali the 

‘easeous and cremoraceous parts of milk are 
changed into a liquid soap, which separates 
in the form of white flakes; such milk, by 
boiling, is changed into a yellow and then 
into a brown colour. Milk, distilled to 
‘dryness, gives out an insipid water, and 
leaves a whitish brown extract, called the 
14 
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extract of milk ; which, dissolved in water, 
makes a milk of less value. Milk fresh 
drawn, and often agitated in a warm place, 
by degrees goes inte the vinous ferment- 
ation, so that alkohol may be drawn over 
by distillation, which is called spirit of milk. 
It succeeds quicker if yeast be added to the 
milk. Mares’ milk, as it contains the 
greatest quantity of the sugar of milk, is 
best calculated for vinous fermenta- 
tion. 

The Principles of milk, or its integral 
parts, are, 

1. ‘The Aroma, or-odorous volatile prin- 
ciple, which flies off from fresh-drawn milk 
in the form of visible vapour. 

2. Water, which constitutes the greatest 
part of milk.. From one pound, eleven 
ounces of water may be extracted by distil- 
lation. This water, with the sugar of milk, 
forms the serum of the milk. 

8. Bland oil, which, from its lightness, 
swims on the surface of milk after standing, 
and forms the cream of milk. 

4. Cheese, separated by coagulating milk, 
falls to the bottom of the vessel, and is the 
animal gluten. : 

5. Sugar, obtained from the serum of 
milk by evaporation. It unites the caseous 
and butyraceous part with the water of the 
milk. 

6. Some neutral salts, as the muriate of 
potassa and muriate of lime, which are ac- 
cidental, not being found at all times, nor 
in every milk, These principles of milk 
differ widely in respect to quantity and 
quality, according to the diversity of the 
animals. ! 

The aroma of the milk is of so different 
an odour, that persons accustomed to the 
smell, and ‘those whose olfactory nerves are 
very sensible, can easily distinguish whether _ 
milk be that of the cow, goat, mare, ass, or 
human. The same may be said of the serum 
of the milk, ‘which is properly the seat of 
the aroma. The serum of milk is thicker 
and more copious in the milk of the sheep 
and goat, than in that of the ass, mare, or 
human milk. The butter of goats’ and 
cows’ milk is easily separated, and will not 
again unite itself with ‘the butter-milk. 
Sheep’s butter is soft, and not of the con- 
sistence of that obtained from the cow and 
Asses’, mares’, and human butter, 
can only be separated in the form of cream ; 
which cream, by the assistance of heat, is 


‘with ease again united to the milk from 
which it is separated. 


The cheese of cows’ 
‘and goats’ milk is solid and elastic, that 
from .asses and mares soft, and that from 
sheeps’ milk almost as soft as gluten. It 
is never separated spontaneously from the 
milk of a woman but only by art, and is 
wholly fluid. The serwm abounds most in 
human, asses’, and mares’ milk. The milk 
of the cow and goat contain less, and that 
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of the sheep least of .all. The sugar of 
milk is in the greatest quantity in the mares’ 
and asses’, and somewhat less in the human 
milk. | 
When milk is left to spontaneous decom- 
position, at a due temperature, it is found 
to be capable of passing through the vinous, 
acetous, and putrefactive fermentations. It 
appears, however, probably on account of the 
small quantity of alkohol it affords, that the 
vinous fermentation lasts a very short time, 
and can scarcely be made to take place in 
every part of the fluid at once by the addi- 
tion of any ferment. This seems to be the 
reason why the Tartars, who make a fer- 
mented liquor, or wine, from mare’s milk, 
called koumiss, succeed by using large 
quantities at a time, and agitating it very 
frequently. They add as a ferment a sixth 
part of water, and an eighth part of the 
sourest cow’s milk they can get, or a smaller 
portion of koumiss already prepared: cover 
the yessel with a thick cloth, and let it stand 
in a moderate warmth for 24 hours. then 
beat it with a stick, to mix the thicker and 
thinner parts, which have separated: let it 
stand again 24 hours in a high narrow 
vessel, and repeat the beating, till the liquor 
is perfectly homogeneous. This’ liquor will 
keep some months, in close vessels, and a 
cold place ; but must be well mixed by beat- 
ing or shaking every time it isused. They 
sometimes extract a spirit from it by distil- 
lation. The Arabs prepare a similar liquor 
by the name of /eban, and the Turks by that 
of yaourt. Kiton informs us, that, when 
properly prepared, it may be left to stand till 
it becomes quite dry: and in this state it is 
kept in bags, and mixed with water when 
wanted for use. 

The saccharine substance, upon which the 
fermenting property of milk depends, is held 
in solution by the whey, which remains after 
the separation of the curd in making cheese. 
This is separated by evaporation in the large 

‘way, for pharmaceutical purposes, in various 
parts of Switzerland. When the whey has 
been evaporated by heat, to the consistence. 
of honey, it is poured into proper moulds, 
and exposed to dry in the sun. If this 
crude sugar of milk be dissolved in water, 
clarified with whites of eggs, and evaporated 
to.the consistence of syrup, white crystals, 
in the form of rhomboidal parallelopipedons, ' 
are obtained. 

Sugar of milk has a faint saccharine taste, 
and is soluble in three or four parts of water. 
It yields by distillation the same products 
that othdr sugars do, only in somewhat 
different proportions. It. is remarkable, 
however, that the empyreumatic oil has a 
smell resembling flowers of benzoin, 
contains an acid frequently called the sac- 
cholactic ; but as it is common to all muci- 
laginous .substances, it is ‘more generally 
termed mucic. See Mucic acid. 
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Milk, according to Berzelius, consists of, 
Water, - ~ “ - > 928.75 
Curd, with a little cream - 28.00 
Sugar of milk, ~ Cy 35.00 
Muriate of potassa, - 1.70 
Phosphate of potassa, - 0.25 
Lactic acid, acetate of potassa, 
with a trace of lactate of 6.00 
iron, - - - 
Earthy phosphates, —- - 0.30 
1000.00 


Mitx, assxs’. Asses’ milk has a very 
strong resemblance to human milk in colour, 
smell, and consistence. When left at rest: 
for a sufficient time, a cream forms upon its 
surface, but by no means in such abundance 
as on women’s milk. Asses’ milk differs 
from cows’ milk, in its cream being: less 
abundant and more insipid ; in its containing 
less curd; and in its possessing a greater 
proportion of sugar. 

Mirx, cows’. The milk of women, 
mares, and asses, nearly agree in their 
qualities; that of cows, goats, and sheep, 
possess properties rather different. Of 
these, cows’ milk approaches nearest to that 
yielded by the female breast, but differs 
very much in respect to the aroma; it con- 
tains a larger proportion of cream and 
cheese, and less serum than human milk ; 
also less sugar than mares’ and asses’ 
milk. 

Cows’ milk forms a very essential part of 
human sustenance, being adapted to every 
state and age of the body; but particularly 
to infants, after being weaned. 

Mixx, ewes’. This resembles almost 
precisely that of the cow; its cream, how- 
ever, is more abundant, and yields a butter 
not so consistent as cows’ milk butter. It 
makes excellent cheese. 

Mitx, coats’. It resembles cows’, ex- 
cept in its greater consistence; like that 
milk, it throws up abundance of cream, 
from which butter is easily obtained. 

Mirx, .uuman. The white, sweetish 
fluid, secreted by the glandular fabric of the 
breasts of women. The secretory organ is 
constituted by the great conglomerate glands 
situated in the fat of both breasts, above the 
musculus pectoralis major. From each acinus 
composing a mammary gland, there arises a 
radicle of a lactiferous or galactiferous duct. 
All these canals gradually converging, are ter- 
tminated without anastomosis, in the papille 
of the breasts, by many orifices, which, upon 
pressure, pour forth milk. The smell of 
fresh-drawn milk is peculiar, animal, fatu- 
ous, and not disagreeable. Its taste Sweetish, 
soft, bland, agreeable. The specific gravity 
is greater than that of water, but it is lighter 
Its colour 
is white and opaque. In consistence it is oily 
and aqueous. A drop put on the nail flows 
slowly down, if the milk be good. 
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Time of Secretion. — The milk most fre- 
quently begins to be secreted in the last 
months of pregnancy ; but, on the third day 
after delivery, a serous milk, called Colos- 
trum, is separated ; and at length pure milk 
is secreted very copiously into the breasts, 
that from its abundance often spontaneously 
drops from the nipples. 

If the secretion of milk be daily pro- 
moted by suckling an infant, it often con- 
tinues many years, unless a fresh pregnancy 
supervene. ‘The quantity usually secreted 
within twenty-four hours, by nurses, is va- 
rious, according as the nourishment may be 
more or less chylous. It appears that not 
more than two pounds of milk are obtained 
from five or six pounds of meat. But there 
have been known nurses who have given 
from their breasts two, or even more than 
three pounds, in addition to that which their 
child has sucked. That the origin of the 
milk is derived from chyle carried with the 
blood of the mammary arteries into the 
glandular fabric of the breasts, is evident 
from its more copious secretion a little after 
meals ; its diminished secretion from fasting ; 
from the smell and taste of food or medi- 
cines in the secreted milk ; and, lastly, from 
its occasional spontaneous acescence; for 
humours perfectly animal become putrid. 

The milk of a woman differs: 1. In 
respect to food. The milk of a woman who 
suckles, living upon vegeto-animal food, 
never acesces nor coagulates spontaneously, 
although exposed for many weeks to the 
heat of a furnace. _But it evaporates gra- 
dually in an open vessel, and the last drop 
continues thin, sweet, and bland. The 
reason appears to be that the caseous and 
cremoraceous parts cohere together by means 
of the sugar, more intimately than in the 
milk of animals, and do not so easily 
separate; hence its acescence is prevented. 
It does acesce, if mixed or boiled with 
vinegar, juice of lemons, supertartrate of 
potassa, dilute sulphuric acid, or with the 
human stomach. It is coagulated by the 
acid of salt, or nitre, and by an acid gastric 
juice of the infant; for infants often vomit 
up the coagulated milk of the nurse. The 
milk of a sucking woman, who lives upon 
vegetable food only, like cow’s milk, easily 
and of its own accord acesces, and is aeted 
upon by all coagulating substances like the 
milk of animals. 2. In respect of the time 
of digestion. During the first hours of diges- 
tion the chyle is crude, and the milk less 
subacted ; but towards the twelfth hour after 
eating, the chyle is changed into blood, and 
then the milk becomes yellowish and nau- 
seous, and is spit out by the infant. Hence 
the best time for giving suck is about the 
fourth or fifth hour after meals. 3. In re- 
spect of the time after delivery. The milk 
secreted immediately after delivery is serous, 


purges the bowels of the infant, and is called ° 
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colostrum. But in the following days it 
becomes thicker and more pure, and the 
longer a nurse suckles, the thicker the milk 
is secreted; thus new-born infants cannot 
retain the milk of a nurse who has given 
suck for a twelve-month, on account of its 


spissitude. 4. In respect of food and medi- 
cines. Thus if a nurse eat garlic, the milk 


becomes highly impregnated with its odour, 
and is disagreeable. If she indulge too 
freely in the use of wine or beer, the infant 
becomes ill. From giving a purging medi- 
cine to a nurse, the child also is purged; 
and, lastly, children affected with tormina of 
the bowels, arising from acids, are often 
cured by giving the nurse animal food. 5. In 
respect of the affections of the mind. There 
are frequent examples of infants being seized 
with convulsions from sucking mothers irri- 
tated by anger. An infant of one year old, 
while he sucked milk from his enraged 
mother, on a sudden was seized with a fatal 
hemorrhage, anddied. [Infants at the breast 
in a short time pine away, if the nurse be 
afflicted with grievous care; and there are 
also infants who, after every coition of the 
mother, or even if she menstruate, are taken 
ill. ; 

The use of the mother’s milk is, 1. It 
affords the natural aliment to the new-born 
infant, as milk differs little from chyle. 
Those children are the strongest who are 
nourished the longest by the mother’s milk, 
2. The colostrwm should not be rejected ; 
for it relaxes the bowels, which, in new-born 
infants, ought to be open, to clear them of 
the meconium. 3. Lactation defends the 
mother from a dangerous reflux of the milk 
into the blood, whence lacteal metastasis, 
and leucorrhza, are so frequent in lying-in 
women, who do not givesuck. The motion 
of the milk also being hastened through the 
breast by the sucking of the child, prevents 
the very common induration of the breast, 
which arises In consequence of the milk 
being stagnated. 4. Men may livé upon 
milk, unless they have been accustomed to 
the drinking of wine. For al] nations, the 
Japanese alone excepted, use milk, and many 
live upon it alone. 

Mixx, mares’. This is thinner than that 
of the cow, but scarcely so thin as human 


milk. Its cream cannot be converted into 
butter by agitation. The whey contains 
sugar. 


Mi.x-siotcurs. An eruption of white 
vesicles, which assume a dark colour, re- 
sembling the blackening of the small-pox, 
and are succeeded by scabs producing an 
ichorous matter, attended with considerable 
itching. It generally appears on the fore- 
head and scalp, extending half over the face, 
and at times even proceeding farther. The 
period of its attack is the time of teething ; 


‘and it is probably the same disease as the 


crusta lactea. 
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Milk-fever. See Puerperal fever.” 

Milk-teeth. See Teeth. 

Miulk-thistle. See Carduus marianus. 

MILK-VETCH. See Astragalus ex- 
capus. 

MILK-WORT. See Polygala vul- 
garis. 


Milk-wort, ratile-snake root. See Polygala 
senega. 

. MILLEFO’LIUM. (From mille, a 
thousand, and folium, a leaf’: named from its 
numerous leaves.) See Achillea ‘mille- 
folium. 

Mittemo’rsia. (From mille, a thousand, 
and morbus, a disease: so called from its 
use in many diseases.) See Scrophularia 
nodosa. 

Mittr’repz&. See Oniscus asellus. 

MILLE’PES. (From milie, a thousand, 
and pes, a foot ; named from their numerous 
feet.) See Oniscus asellus. 

MILLET. See Panicum miliaceum. 

Millet, Indian. See Panicum italicum. 


MILL-MOUNTAIN. | See Linum ca- 


tharlicum. 

Mireuo’sts. MiAgwois. A baldness of 
the eyebrows. 

Mrtros. Midros. Red-lead. 

MILTWASTE. See <Aspleniwm ce- 
terach. 


Minzaper'tia. (From milza, the Spanish 
for the spleen: so called from its sup- 
posed virtues in diseases of the spleen.) 
The herb archangel. See Angelica arch- 
angelica. 

MIMO/SA. (From mimus, an actor, or 
imitator, meaning a sort of imitative plant, 
the motions of which mimic the sensibility 
of animal life.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Poly- 
gamia; Order, Monecia. ‘The sensitive 
plant. . 

Mrvosa catecuu. 
the tree which affords catechu. 
catechu. 

Mimosa ninorica. See Acacia vera. 

Mimosa senecat. The systematic name 
of the tree from which the gum senegal ex- 
udes. The gum is brought from the country 
through which the river Senegal runs, in 
loose or single drops, much larger than gum- 
arabic. It is similar in virtue and quality 
to the gum-arabic, and the gum which ex- 
udes in this climate from the cherry-tree. 
See Acacia vera. 

Mindererus spirit. See Ammonie aceiatis. 
liquor. 

MINERAL. (Mineralis; from mina, 
amine of metal.) | A substance which does 
not possess organisation, or is not produced 
by an organized body, belongs to the di- 
vision of the production of nature called 
minerals. Among this varied class of 
materials, which require the attention of the , 
chemist and manufacturer, many are com- 
pounded of such principles, and formed 


The former name of 
See Acacia 


under such circumstances and situations in 
the earth, that it is difficult to distinguish 
them without having recourse to the test of 
experiment ; several are formed with con- 
siderable regularity as to the proportion of 
their principles, their fracture, their colour 
specific gravity, and figure of crystallisation. 

Mineral bodies’ which enter into the 
composition of the globe, are classed by 
mineralogists under four heads :—1. Earths. 
2. Salts. 3. Inflammable fossils; and, 4. 
Metals and their ores. Under the term 
earths, are arranged stones and _ earths, 
which have no taste, and do not burn when 
heated with contact of air, 

Under the second, salts, or those saline 
substances which melt in water and do not 
burn, they require, according to Kir- 
wan, less than two hundred. times. their 
weight of water to dissolve them. 

By inflammable fossils are to be under- 
stood all those minerals not soluble in 
water, and exhibiting a flame more or less 
evident when exposed to fire in contact 
with air, 

The fourth class, or ores, are compound 
bodies. | Nature has bestowed their pro- 
per metallic appearance on some substances, 
and when this is the case, or they are 
alloyed with other metals, or semi-metals, 
they are called native metals. But such as 
are distinguished, as they commonly are, 
in mines, in combination with some other 
unmetallic substances, are said to be mine- 
ralised. The substance that sets them in 
that state, is called the mineraliser, and 
the compound of both an ore. For ex- 
ample, in the common ore of copper, this 
metal is found oxidised, and the oxide 
combined with sulphur. The copper may 
be considered as mineralised with oxygen 
and sulphur, and the compound of the 
three bodies forms an ore of copper. 

Mineral caoutchouc. See Caoutchouc. 

Mineral oil. Petroleum, 


Mineral pitch. Bitumen. 
Mineral poisons. See Poisons. 
Mineral salis. See Salts. 


MINERAL watrrs. Aque minerales. 
Aque medicinales. Waters holding minerals 
in solution are called mineral waters. But 
as all water, in a mineral state, is impreg- 
nated, either more or less, with some mineral 
substances, the name mineral waters, should 
be confined to such waters as are sufficiently 
impregnated with mineral matters to pro- 
duce some sensible effects on the animal 
economy, and either to cure or prevent some 
of the diseases to which the human body is 
liable. On this account, these waters might 
be with much more propriety called medici- 
nal waters, were not the name by which they 
are commonly known too firmly established 
by long use. 

The mineral waters which are the most 
esteemed, and consequently the most req. 
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sorted to for the cure of diseases, are those 
of, 


Ty Ar. 13. Malvern. 
2. Barege. Tai NESOCR. Yo. a 
3. Bath. 15. Moffat. 
- 4, Bristol. 16. Pyrmont. 
5. Buxton. 17. Scarborough. 
6. Borset. 18. Spa. 
7. Cheltenham. 19. Sedlitz. 
8. Carlsbad, 20. Sea-water. 
9. Epsom. 21. Seltzer. 
10. Harrowgate. 22. Tunbridge. 
11. Hartfell. 23. Vichy, and others 
12. Holywell. of less note. 


For the properties and virtues of these, 
consult their respective heads, 


Fourcroy divides all mineral and medi- 
cinal waters into nine orders, viz. 
1. Cold acidulous waters. 
2. Hot or thermal acidulous waters. 
3. Sulphuric saline waters. 
4, Muriatic saline waters. 
5. Simple sulphureous waters. 
Sulphurated gaseous waters. 
7. Simple ferruginous waters. 
8. Ferruginous and acidulous waters, 
9. Sulphuric ferruginous waters. 
Dr. Saunders arranges mineral waters into 
the following classes : 
1. Simple cold. 
2 thermal. 
3. saline. 
4. Highly carbonated alkaline. 
5. Simple carbonated chalybeate. 
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6. Hot carbonated chalybeate. — 

7. Highly carbonated chalybeate. 

8. Saline carbonated chalybeate. 

9. Hot saline highly carbonated chaly- 


Vitriolated chalybeate. 
11. Cold, sulphureous. 
12. Hot, alkaline, sulphureous. 


In order to present the reader; under one 
point of view, with the most conspicuous 
features in the composition of the mineral 
waters of this and some other countries, the 
following Synoptical Table is subjoined, 
from Dr. Saunders’s work on mineral waters. 

The reader will please to observe, that 
under the head of Neutral Purging Salis; 
are included the sulphates of soda and mag- 
nesia, and the muriates of lime, soda, and 
magnesia. ‘The power which the earthy mu- 
riates may possess of acting on the intestinal 
canal, is not quite ascertained, but, from their 
great solubility, and from analogy with salts, 
with similar component parts, we may con- 
clude that this forms a principal part of their 
operation. 

The reader will likewise observe, that 
where the spaces are left blank, it signifies 
that we are ignorant whether arty of the 
substance at the head of the column is con- 
tained in the water; that the word xone, 
implies a certainty of the absence of that 
substance; and the term wyrcertain, means 
that the substance is contained, but that the 
quantity is not known, 
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776 MIN 
_ Dr. Henry, in his epitome of chemistry, 
gives the following concise and accurate ac- 
count for the analysis of mineral waters : 
Water is never presented by nature in a 
state of complete purity. Even when col- 
lected as it descends in the form of rain, 
chemical tests detect it in foreign ingre- 
dients. And when it has been absorbed by 
the earth, has traversed its different strata, 
and is returned to us by springs, it is found 
to have acquired various impregnations. The 
readiest method of judging of the contents 
of natural waters, is by applying what are 
termed tests, or re-agents, i, e. substances 
which, on being added toa water, exhibit by 
the phenomena they produce, the nature of 
the saline and other ingredients. For ex- 
ample, if, on adding an infusion of litmus 
to any water, its colour is changed to red, 
we infer that the water contains an uncom- 
bined acid; if this change ensue even after 
the water has been boiled, we judge that the 
acid is a fixed and not a volatile one; and 
if, on adding the muriate of barytes, a pre- 
cipitate falls down, we safely conclude that 
the peculiar acid present in the water is 
either entirely or in part the sulphuric acid. 
Dr. Henry first enumerates the tests gene- 
fally employed in examining mineral waters, 
and describes their application, and after- 
wards indicates by what particular tests the 
substances generally found in waters may 
be detected. 
A. Infusion of Litmus. Syrup of Violets, &c. 
As the infusion of litmus is apt to 
‘spoil by keeping, some solid litmus should 
be kept. The infusion is prepared by 
steeping this substance, first bruised in a 
mortar, and tied up ina thin rag, in distil- 
led water, which extracts its blue colour. 
If the colour of the infusion tends too much 
to purple, it may be amended by a drop or 
two of pure ammonia ; but of this no more 
should be added than what is barely suffi- 
cient, lest the delicacy of the test should be 
impaired. The syrup of violets is not 
easily obtained pure. The genuine syrup 
may be distinguished from the spurious by a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, which 
changes the former to green, while it red- 
dens the latter. When it can be procured 
genuine, it is an excellent test of acids, and 
may be employed in the same manner as 
the infusion of litmus. Paper stained with 
the juice of the marsh violet, or with that 
of radishes, answers a similar purpose. In 
staining paper for the purpose of a test, it 
must be used unsized; or, if sized, it must 
previously be washed with warm water ; be- 
cause the alum which enters into the com- 
position of the size will otherwise change 
the vegetable colour to a red. 
Infusion of litmus is a test of most un- 
combined acids. 
If the infusion redden the unboiled but 
not the boiled water under examination, 
er if the red colour occasioned by adding 
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the infusion toa recent water, return to blue 
on boiling, we may infer that the acid is a 
volatile one, and most probably the carbonic 
acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas, dissolved 
in water, also reddens litmus, but not after 
boiling. To ascertain whether the change 
be produced by carbonic acid, or sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, when experiment shows that 
the reddening cause is volatile, add a little 
lime-water. This, if carbonic acid be pre- 
sent, will occasion a precipitate, which will 
dissolve with effervescence, on adding a lit- 
tle muriatic acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
may also be contained in the same water, 
which will be ascertained by the tests here- 
after to be described. 

Paper tinged with litmus is also reddened 
by the presence of carbonic acid, but regains 
its blue colour by drying. The mineral 
and fixed acids redden it permanently. 
That these acids, however, may produce 
their effect, it is necessary that they should 
be present in a sufficient proportion. 

Infusion of litmus reddened by vinegar — 
Spirituous tincture of Brazil-wood — Tinc- 
ture of turmeric and paper ‘stained with 
each of these three substances — Syrup of 
violets. All these different tests have one 
and the same object. 

1. Infusion of litmus reddened by vine- 
gar, or litmus paper reddened by vinegar, 
has its blue colour restored by alkalies and. 
pure earths, and by carbonated alkalies and. 
earths. 

2. Turmeric paper and tincture are 
changed to a reddish brown by alkalies,whe- 
ther pure or carbonated, and by pure earths ; 
but not by carbonated earths. 

3. The red infusion of Brazil wood, and 
paper stained with it, become blue by alka- 
lies and earths, and even by the latter, when 
dissolved by an excess_of carbonic acid. 
In the last-mentioned case, however, the 
change will either cease to appear or be much: 
less remarkable, when the water has beem 
boiled. 

4, Syrup of violets, when pure, is by the 
same causes turned green, as also paper 
stained with the juices of violets, or radishes.. 

B. Tincture of Galls. 

Tincture of galls is the test gene- 
rally employed for discovering iron, with 
all the combinations of which it produces 
a black tinge, more or less _ intense, 
according to the quantity of iron. The 
fron, however, in order to be detected 
by this test, must be in the state of red 
oxide, or, if oxidated in a less degree, its 
effects will not be apparent, unless after 
standing some time in contact with air, 
By applying this test before and after evapor- 
ation or boiling, we may know whether the 
iron be held in solution by carbonic acid, or 
a fixed acid; for, 

I, If it produce its effects before the ap- 
plication of heat, and not afterwards, car- 
bonic aeid.is the solvent. | 
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9. If after, as well as before, a mineral 
acid is the solvent. . 

3. If, by the boiling, a yellowish powder 
be precipitated, and yet galls continue to 
strike the water black afterwards, the iron, 
as often happens, is dissolved both by car- 
bonic acid and a fixed acid. A neat mode 
of applying the gall test was used by 
Klaproth, in his analysis of the Carlsbad 
water. A slice of the gall-nut was sus- 
pended by a silken thread, in a large bottle 
of the recent water; and so small was the 
quantity of iron, that it could only be dis- 
covered in water fresh from the spring. 

C. Sulphuric Acid. 

1. Sulphuric acid discovers, by a slight 
effervescence, the presence of carbonic acid, 
whether uncombined or united with alkalies, 

_or earths, 

2. If lime be present, whether pure or 
uncombined, the addition of sulphuric acid, 
occasions, after a few days, a white preci- 
pitate. 

3. Barytes is precipitated instantly in the 
form of a white powder. 

4, Nitrous and muriatic salts, on adding 
sulphuric acid and applying heat, are de- 
composed ; and if a stopper, moistened with 
pure ammonia, he held over the vessel, 
white clouds appear. For distinguishing 
whether nitric or muriatic acid be present, 
rules will be given hereafter. 

Nitric and Nitrous Acid. 

These acids, if they occasion effervescence, 
give the same indications as the sulphuric. 
The nitrous acid has been recommended as 
a test distinguishing between hepatic waters 
that contain sulphuret of potassa, and those 
that only contain sulphuretted . hydrogen 
gas. In the former case, a precipitate en- 
sues on adding nitrous acid, and a very 
foctid smell arises; in the latter, a slight 
cloudiness only appears, and the smell of 
the water becomes less disagreeable. 

D. Ozxalic Acid and Oxalates. 

This acid is a most delicate test of lime, 
which it separates from all its combinations. 

1. If a water which is precipitated by 
oxalic acid, becomes milky on adding a 
watery solution of carbonic acid gas, or by 
blowing air through it by means of a quill, 
or glass tube, we may infer that pure lime 
(or barytes which has never yet been found 
pure in water) is present. 

2. If the oxalic acid occasion a precipi- 
tate before but not after boiling, the lime is 
dissolved by an excess of carbonic acid. . 

3. If, after boiling, by a fixed acid: a 
considerable excess of any of the mineral 
acids, however, prevents the oxalic acid from 
occasioning a precipitate, even though lime 
be present ; because some acids decompose 
the oxalic, and others, dissolving the oxalate 
of lime, prevent it from appearing. ° 

The oxalates of ammonia, or of potassa, 
(which may easily be formed by saturating 
their respective carbonates with a solution 
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of oxalic acid,) are not liable to the above 
objections, and are. preferable, as re-agents, 
to the uncombined acid. Yet even these 
oxalates fail to detect lime when supersa- 
turated with muriatic or nitric acids; and if 
such an excess be present, it must be satu- 
rated before adding the test with pure am- 
monia. Fluate of ammonia is the best test 
of lime. It is made by adding carbonate of 
ammonia to diluted fluorie acid. 

E. Pure Alkalies and Carbonated Alkalies. 

1. The pure fixed alkalies precipitate all 
earths and metals, whether dissolved by vo- 
latile or fixed menstrua, but only in certain 
states of dilution: for example, sulphate of 
alumine may be present in water, in the 
proportion of 4 grains to 500, without béing 
discovered by pure fixed alkalies. As the 
alkalies precipitate so many substances, it is 
evident they cannot afford any precise in- 
formation when employed as _ re-agents. 
From the colour of the precipitate, as it 
approaches to pure white, or recedes from it, 
an experienced eye will judge that the pre- 
cipitated earth contains less or more of the 
metallic admixture. 

2. Pure fixed alkalies decompose all salts 
with basis of ammonia, which becomes evi- 
dent by its smell, and also by the white 
fumes it exhibits when a stopper is brought 
near it, moistened with muriatic acid. 

3. Carbonates of potassa and soda have 
similar effects. 

4, Pure ammonia precipitates all earthy 
and’ metallic salts., Besides this property, 
it also imparts a deep blue colour to any 
liquid that contains copper in a state of so- 
lution. 

Carbonate of ammonia has the same pro- 
perties, except that it does not precipitate 
magnesia from its combinations. Hence, 
to ascertain whether this earth be present in 
any solution, add the carbonate of ammo- 
nia till no further precipitation ensues, filter 
the liquor, and then add pure ammonia. If 
any precipitation now occurs, we may infer 
the presence of magnesia. 

F. Lime- Water. 

1. Lime-water is applied for the purposes 
of a test, chiefly for detecting carbonie 
acid. Let any liquor,supposed to contain 
this acid, be mixed with an equal bulk 
of lime-water. Ifcarbonic acid be present, 
either free or combined, a precipitate will 
immediately appear, which, on adding a few 
drops of muriatic acid, will, immediately 
dissolve with effervescence. 

2. Lime-water will immediately show 
the presence of corrosive sublimate, by a 
brickdust-coloured sediment. If arsenic 
be present in any liquid, lime-water, when 
added, will occasion a precipitate, consisting 
of lime and arsenic, which is very difficultly 
soluble in water. This precipitate, when 
mixed.up with oil, and laid on hot coals, 
yields the well-known garlic smell of 
arsenic. _ 
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G. Pure Barytes, and its Solution in 
Water. 
1. A solution of pure barytes is even 


more effectual than lime-water, in detecting 
the presence of carbonic acid, and is much 
more portable and convenient ; since from 
the crystals of this earth, the solution may 
at any time be prepared. In discovering 
fixed air, the solution of barytes is used 
similarly to lime-water; and, if this acid 
be present, gives, in like manner, a preci- 
pitate soluble with effervescence in muriatic 
acid. 

Pure strontites has similar virtuesas a test. 

H. Metals. 

1. Of the metals, silver and mercury are 
tests of the presence of sulphurets, and of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. If a little 
quicksilver be put into a bottle, containing 
water impregnated with either of these sub- 
stances, its surface soon acquires. a black 
film, and, on shaking, a blackish powder 
separates from it. Silver is immediately 
tarnished from the same cause. 

2. The metals also may be used as tests 
of each other, and on the principle of elective 
affinity. Thus, for example, a polished 
iron plate, immersed in a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, soon acquires a coat of 
this metal, and the same in other similar 
examples. ; 
I. Sulphate of Iron. 

This is the only one of the sulphates, ex- 
cept that of silver, applicable to the pur- 
poses of a test. When used in this view, 
it is generally employed to ascertain the 
presence of oxygenous gas, of which a 
natural water may contain a small quantity, 

A water suspected to contain this gas, 
may be mixed with a little recently dis- 
solved sulphate of iron, and kept corked 
up. If an oxide of iron be precipitated in 
the course of a few days, the water may be 
inferred to.contain oxygenous gas. 

Sulphate, Nitrate, and Acetate of Silver. 

These solutions are, in some measure, 
applicable to the same purpose. 

1. They are peculiarly adapted to the 
discovery of muriatic acid and mufiates. 
For the silver, quitting the nitric or other 
acid, combines with the muriatic, and forms 
a flaky precipitate, which at first is white, 
but, on exposure to the sun’s light; acquires 
a violet colour, This precipitate, Dr. 
Black states to contain, in 1000 parts, 
“as much muriatic acid as would form 425 
parts and a half of crystallised muriate of 
soda, which estimate scarcely differs at all 
from that of Klaproth. A precipitation, 
however, may arise from other causes, which 
it may be proper to state. 

2. The solutions of silver in acids are 
precipitated by carbonated alkalies and 
earths. The agency of these may be pre- 
vented by previously adding a few drops 
of the same acid in which the silver is dis- 


solved. 
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3. The nitrate and acetate of silver are 
decomposed by the sulphuric and sulphu- 
rous acids ; but this may be prevented by 
adding previously a few drops of, nitrate 
or acetate of barytes, and after allowing 
the precipitate to subside, the clear liquor 
may be decanted, and the solution of silver 
added. Should a precipitation now take 
place, the presence of muriatic acid, or some 
one of its combinations, may be suspected. 
To obviate uncertainty, whether a preci- 
pitation, be owing to sulphuric or muriatic 
acid, a solution of sulphate of silver may 
be employed, which is affected only by the 
latter acid. 

4. The solutions of silver are precipitated 
by extractive matters ; but in this case also 
the precipitate is discoloured, and is soluble 
in nitrous acid. 

K. Nitrate and Acetate of Lead. 

1,. Acetate of lead, the most eligible of 
these two tests, is precipitated by sulphuric 
and muriatic acids ; but as, of both these, we 
have much better indicators, it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge on its application to this 
purpose. 

2. ‘The acetate is also a test of sulphu- 
retted hydregen and sulphurets of alkalies, 
which occasion a black precipitate; and if 
a paper, on which characters are traced 
with a solution of acetate of lead, be held 


over a portion of: water containing sulphu- 


retted hydrogen, they are soon rendered 
visible. 

3. The acetate of lead is employed in the 
discovery of uncombined boracic acid, a 
very rare ingredient of waters. To ascer- 
tain whether this be present, some cautions, 
are necessary. The uncombined alkalies and 
earths (if any be suspected) must be satur- 
ated with acetic acid. The sulphates must 
be decomposed by acetate or nitrate of ba- 
rytes, and the muriates by acetate or nitrate 
of silver. The filtered liquor, if boracic 
acid be contained in it, will give a preci- 
pitate soluble in nitric acid of the specific 
gravity of 1.3. 

L. Nitrate of Mercury prepared with and 
urthout heat. 

This solution differently prepared, is 
sometimes employed as atest. But, since 
other tests answer the same purposes more 
effectually, it is not absolutely necessary to 
have these tests. 

M. Muriate, Nitrate, and Acetate of 

Barytes. 

1. These solutions are all most delicate 
tests of sulphuric acid, and of its com- 
binations, with which they give a white 
precipitate, insoluble in dilute muriatic acid. 
They are decomposed, however, by car- 
bonates of alkalies; but the precipitate 
occasioned by these is soluble in dilute 
wmuriatic and nitric acid with effervescence, 
and may even be prevented by adding 
previously a few drops of the acid contained 
in the barytic salt. | 
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One hundred grains of dry sulphate of 
barytes (according to Klaproth, p. 168.) 
contain about 45 one-fifth of sulphuric 
acid of the specific gravity 1850, according 
to Clayfield, 33 of acid of sp. gr. 2240; 
according to Thenard, after calcination 
about 25. These estimates differ very con- 
siderably. From Klaproth’s experiments, 
it appears that 1000 grains of sulphate of 
barytes indicate 595 ; desiccated sulphate 
of soda, or 1415 of the crystallised salt. 
The same chemist has shown that 00 grains 
of sulphate of barytes are produced by the. 
precipitation of 71 grains of sulphate of 
lime. 

2. Phosphoric salts also occasion a pre- 
cipitate with these tests, which is soluble in 
muriatic acid without effervescence. 

N. Prussiates of Potassa and Lime. 

Of these two the prussiate of potassa is 
the most eligible. When pure it does not 
speedily assume a blue colour on the addi- 
tion of acid, nor does it immediately pre- 
cipitate muriatic barytes.  Prussiate of 
potassa is a very sensible test of iron, with 
the solutions of which in acids it produces 
a Prussian blue precipitate, in consequence 
of a double elective affinity. To render its 
effect more certain, however, it may be 
proper to add previously, to any water 
suspected to contain iron, ‘a little muriatic 
acid, with a view to the saturation of uncom- 
bined alkalies, or earths, which, if present, 
prevent the detection of any minute portions 
of iron. 

1. If a water, after boiling and filtration, 
does not afford a blue precipitate on the 
addition of prussiate of potassa, the solvent 
of the iron may be inferred to be a volatile 
one, and probably the carbonic acid. 

2. Should the precipitation ensue in the 
boiled water, the solvent is a fixed acid, 
the nature of which must be ascertained by 
other tests. 

O. Solutions of Soap in Alkohol. 

This solution may be used to ascertain 
the comparative hardness of waters. With 
distilled water it may be mixed without 
producing any change; but, if added toa 
hard water, it produces a milkiness, more 
or less considerable as the water is less 
pure ; and from the degree of milkiness, an 
experienced eye will judge of its quality. 
The acids, alkalies, and all earthy and 
metallic salts, decompose soap, and occa- 
sion that property in water termed hardness. 

Alkohol. 

‘Alkohol, when mixed with any water in 
the proportion of about an equal bulk, 
precipitates all the sorts which it is not 
capable of dissolving. 

P. Hydro-sulphuret of Ammonia. 

This and other sulphurets, as well as 
water saturated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, may be employed in detecting lead 
and arsenic, with the former of which they 
give a black, and with the latter a yellowish 
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precipitate. As lead and arsenic, however, 
are never found in natural waters, these 
tests are not required. 

MINERA’LIA. See Minerat. 

MINERALIZE. Metallic substances 
are said to be mineralized when deprived of 
their usual properties by combination with 
some other substance. 

MINERA’‘LOGY. Mineralogia. That 
part of natural history which relates to 
minerals, 

Minim: See Minimum. 

MINIMUM. Aminim. The sixticth 
part of a fluid-drachm. An important change 
has been adopted in the last London Phar- 
macopoeia, for the mensuration of liquids, 
and the division of the wine pint, to insure 
accuracy in the measurement of quantities of 
liquids below one drachm. The number 
of drops contained in one drachm has been 
assumed to be sixty ; and taking water as a 
standard, this number, though by no means 
accurate, would still be sufficient for ordi- 
nary purposes ; but when other liquids of 
less specific gravity are used, a much larger 
number is required to fill the same measure, 
as of proof spirit, 140 drops are required to 
equal the bulk of 60 of water, dropped from 
the same vessel. If, therefore, in the com- 
position of medicines, measures suited to the 
standard of water were used occasionally 
only; and it was generally assumed that 60 
drops were equal to one fluid-drachm, and 
one fluid-drachm was substituted for 60. 
drops prescribed, twice the dose intended 
would be given. There are further objec- 
tions to the use of drops; that their bulk is 
influenced by the quantity of liquid con- 
tained in the bottle from which they fall, by - 
the thickness of the lip, and even by thine- 
equalities on the surface of the lip of the 
same bottle ; that volatile liquids, to which 
this mode is most commonly applied, are 
thus exposed with extensive surfaces, and 
their evaporation promoted ; and on all these — 
accounts the adoption of some decisive con- 
venient and uniform substitute became ne- 
cessary. The sub-division of the wine pint 
has, therefore, been extended to the sixtieth 
part of the fluid-drachm, which is termed 
minim ; and glass measures expressive of 
such sub-division, have been adopted by the 
college. 

MI/NIUM. Red oxide of Jead. See Lead. 

Minium cracorum. Native cinnabar. 

MINT. See Mentha. 

Mint, pepper. See Mentha piperita. 
Mint, water. See Mentha aquatica. 
MISCARRIAGE. See Abortion. 
Misere RE MEL (Have compassion on 

me: so called from its unhappy torments.) 
The iliac passion. See ‘Iliac passion. 

MISLAW. See Musa paradisiaca. 

MISLETOE. See Viscum. 

Misocuy'micus. An enemy to 
chemists, and their enthusiastic conceits. 


MISPICKLE, Common — arsenical 
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pyrites. A white, brilliant, granulated iron 
ore, composed of iron in combination with 
arsenic. 

MISTU’RA. A mixture. -A fluid 
composed of two or more ingredients. It 
is mostly contracted in prescriptions thus, 
mist. e. g.—f. mist. which means, let a mix- 
ture be made. 

Misrura amMMoniaci. Lac ammoniaci. 
Mixture of ammoniacum. — Take of am- 
moniacum, two drachms; of water, half a 
pint; rub the ammoniacum with the water 
gradually added, till they are thoroughly 
mixed. 

MistuRA AMYGDAL&. Lac amygdala. 
Almond mixture, or emulsion. — Take of 
almond confection, two ounces; distilled 
water, a pint; gradually add the water to 
the almond confection, rubbing them to- 
gether, till properly mixed ; then strain. 

Mistura assara@ripa. Lac assafatide. 
Mixture of assafoetida. — Take of. assafoe- 
tida, two drachms; water, half a pint; rub 
the assafoctida with the water, gradually 
added, till they are thoroughly mixed. 

MisruraA camMpHora#. Camphor mix- 
ture. — Take of camphor, half a drachm ; 
rectified spirit, ten minims; water, a pint. 
First rub the camphor with the spirit, then 
with the water gradually added, and strain 
the liquor. A very elegant preparation of 
camphor, for delicate stomachs, and those 
who cannot bear it in substance, as an anti- 
spasmodic and nervine. ‘There is a great 
loss of camphor in making it as directed by 
the pharmacopceia. Water can only take 
up a certain quantity. For its virtues, see 
Laurus camphora. 

Misrura cornu usti.* Decoctum album. 
Decoction of hartshorn.— Take of harts- 
horn, burnt and prepared, two ounces; 
acacia gum, powdered, an ounce; water, 
three pints. Boil down to two pints, con- 
stantly stirring, and strain. ‘This is a much 
weaker absorbent than the mistura crete, but 
is much more agreeable to most people. It 
forms an excellent drink in fevers attended 
with diarrheea, and acidities of the prime viz. 

Misrura creta. Chalk mixture.—Take 
of prepared chalk, half an ounce; refined 
sugar, three drachms; gum arabic, powder- 
ed, half an ounce; water, a pint. Mix. 
A very useful and pleasant form of admi- 
nistering chalk as an adstringent and antacid. 
It is particularly calculated for children, in 
whom it allays the many deranged actions 
of the prime vie, which are produced by 
acidities. Dose, one ounce to three, fre- 
quently. See Creta and Carbonas calcis. 

Mistura FERRI compostra.— Take of 
myrrh, powdered, a drachm ; subcarbonate 
of potassa, twenty-five grains; rose-water, 
seven fluid ounces and a half; sulphate of 
iron, powdered, a scruple; spirit of nut- 
meg, half a fluid ounce; refined sugar, a 
drachm. Rub together the myrrh, the sub- 
carbonate of potassa and sugar ; and, during 


cochlea of the ear is so termed. 
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the trituration, add gradually, first, the rose 
water and spirit of nutmegs, and last, the 
sulphate of iron. Pour the mixture imme- 
diately into a proper glass bottle, sand stop. 
it close. This preparation is the celebrated. 
mixture of Dr. Griffiths, A chemical de- 
composition is effected in forming this mix- 
ture, a subcarbonate of iron is formed, and 
a sulphate of potassa. 

Misrura evaiaci. — Take of guaiacum 
gum-resin, a drachm and a half; refined 
sugar, two drachms; mucilage of acacia 
gum, two fluid drachms; cinnamon water, 
eight fluid ounces. Rub the guaiacum with 
the sugar, then with the mucilage; and, 
when they are mixed, pour on the cinnamon 
water gradually, rubbing them together. 
For its virtues, see Guaiacum. ~ 

Mistura moscu1. Take of musk, acacia 
gum, powdered, refined sugar, of each a 
drachm ; rose-water, six fluid ounces. Rub- 
the musk first with the sugar, then with the 
gum, and add the rose-water by degrees. 
An excellent diaphoretic and antispasmodic. 
It is by far the best way of administering 
musk, when boluses cannot be swallowed. 
Dose, one ounce to three, frequently. 

Mithridate mustard. See Thlaspi. campestre. 

MITHRIDATIUM. | The electuary 
called Mithridate, from Mithridates, king of 
Pontus and Bithynia, who experiencing the 
virtues of the simples separately, afterwards. 
combined them; but then the composition 
consisted of but few ingredients, viz. twenty 
leaves of rue, two walnuts, two figs, anda 
little salt: of this he took a dose every 
morning, to guard himself against the effects 
of poison. 

MITRAL.  (Mitralis; from mitra, a 
mitre.) Mitre-like: applied by anatomists 
to parts which were supposed to resemble a 
bishop’s mitre. 

Mirra vatves. Valvule mitrales. 
valves of the left ventricle of the heart. 

Mr'va. An ancient term for the form of 
a medicine, not unlike a thick syrup, now 
called Marmalade. 

MIXTURE. 1. See Mistura. 

2. Mixture in chemistry should be distin- 
guished from solution ; in the former, the 
aggregate particles can again be separated 
by mechanical means, and the proportion of 
the different particles determined ; but, in 
solution, no mechanical power whatsoever 
can separate them. 

Mocha stone. A species of agate. 

Mo’cutra.e (From poxados, alever.) A 
reduction of the bones from an unnatural 
to a natural situation. f 


The 


Mo'cuuica. . (From poxAevw, to move. ) 
Violent purges. 4 
MODIOLUS.. (Diminutive of modus, 


ameasure.) .The nucleus, as it were, of the 

It. ascends 

from the basis of the cochlea to the apex. 
Mofette. See Nitrogen. 
MOFFAT. A village situated about 
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fifty-six miles south-west of Edinburgh. It 
affords a cold sulphureous water, of a very 
simple composition; when first drawn, it 
appears rather milky and bluish; the smell 
is exactly similar to that of Harrowgate ; 
the smell is sulphureous and saline, without 
any thing bitter. It sparkles somewhat on 
being poured from one glass to another. . 

According to Dr. Garnett’s analysis, a 
wine gallon of Moffat water contains thirty- 
six grains of muriate of soda, five cubic 
inches of carbonic acid gas, four of azotic 
gas, and ten of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
making altogether nineteen cubic inches of 
gas. Moffat water is, therefore, very sim- 
ple in its composition, and hence it produces 
effects somewhat similar to those of Harrow- 
gate. It is, perhaps, on this account also 
that it so soon loses the hepatic gas, on 
which depends the greatest part of its medi- 
cinal power. The only sensible effect of 
this water is that of increasing the flow of 
urine ; when it purges, it appears rather to 
take place from the excessive dose than from 
its mineral ingredients. This water ap- 
pears to be useful chiefly in cutaneous erup- 
tions, and as an external application at an 
increased temperature, scrofula in its early 
stage appears to be alleviated by it; it is 
also used as an external application to irrit- 
able ulcers, and is recommended in dyspep- 
sia, and where there is inaction of the 
alimentary canal. 


Moera’t1a. (From poyis, difficulty, 
and Aadew, to speak.) A difficulty of 
speech. . 


MO’LA. (Hebrew.) 1. The knee-pan : 
so named because it is shaped like a mill- 
stone. 

2. A mole, or shapeless mass of flesh 
in the uterus. See Mole. 

MOLA’RIS. (From molaris, a grind- 
stone; because they grind the food.) A 
double-tooth. See Teeth. 

Morares cranputa. Molar glands. 
Two salival glands situated on each side of 
the mouth, between the massdter and buc- 
cinator muscles, the excretory ducts of which 
open near the last dens molaris. 

Mo.rarets ventres. See Teeth. 

MOLASSES. See Saccharum. 

Motpa’vica. See Dracocephalum. 

MOLE. Mola. By this term authors 
have intended to describe different produc- 
tions of, or excretions from, the uterus. 

By some it has been used to signify every 
kind of fleshy substance, particularly those 
which are properly called polypi ; by others, 
those only which are the consequence of 
imperfect conception, or when the ovum is 
in a morbid or decayed state ; and by many, 


which is the most popular opinion, every | 


coagulum of blood which continues long 
enough in the uterus to assume somewhat 
of an organized form, and to have only the 
fibrous part, as it. has been called, remain- 
ing, is denominated a mole. There is surely 
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much impropriety, says Dr. Denman, in in- 
cluding, under one general name, appear- 
ances so contrary and substances so dif- 
ferent. 

1. For an account of the first kind, see 
Polypus. 

2. Of the second kind, which has been 
defined as an ovwm deforme, as it is the con- 
sequence of conception, it might more justly 
be arranged under the class of monsters ; 
for though it has the appearance of a shape- 
less mass of flesh, if examined carefully 
with a knife, various parts of a child may 
be discovered, lying together in apparent 
confusion, but in actual regularity. The 
pedicle also by which it is connected to the 
uterus, is not of a fleshy texture, like that 
of the polypus, but has a regular series of 
vessels like the umbilical cord, and there is 
likewise a placenta and membranes contain-« 
ing water. The symptoms attending the 
formation, growth, and expulsion of this 
apparently confused mass ‘from the uterus, 
correspond with those of a well-formed 
child, 

3. With respect to the third sort of mole, 
an incision into its substance will discover its 
true nature; for, although the external sur- 
face appears at the first view to be organised 
flesh, the internal part is composed merely 
of coagulated blood. As substances of this 
kind, which mostly occur after delivery, 
would always be expelled by the action of 
the uterus, there seems to be no reason for 
a particular inquiry, if popular opinion had 
not annexed the idea of. mischief to them, 
and attributed their formation or continu- 
ance in the uterus to the negligence or mis- 
conduct of the practitioner. lence the 
persuasion arose of the necessity of extract- 
ing all the coagula of blood out of the ute- 
rus, immediately after the expulsion of the 
placenta, or of giving medicines to force 
them away: but abundant experience hath 


‘proved, that the retention of such coagula 


is not, under any circumstances, productive 
of danger, and that they are most safely 
expelled by the action of the uterus, though 
at very different periods after their form- 
ation. 

Mo’tix. Indian mastich. 

MOLLIFICA’TIO. A softening: for- 
merly applied to a palsy of the muscles in 
any particular part. 

MOLLI'TIES. (From mollis, soft.) 
A softness: applied to bones, nails, and 
other parts. 

Mottiries osstum. See Malacosteon. 

Mourrizs uncurum. A _ preternatural 
softness of the nails; it often accompanies 
chlorosis. 

Mouuccr’Nse LIGNUM. 
lium. 

MOLYBDATE. Molybdas. A salt 
formed by the union of the molybdie acid 


See Croton tig- 


‘with salifiable bases : thus, molybdate of an- 


timony, &c. 
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MOLYBDENUM... (From poav8dos, 
lead.) Molybditis. A metal which exists 
maineralised by sulphur in the ore, called 
sulphuret of molybdena. This ore, which 
‘is very scarce, is so similar in several of its 
properties to plumbago, that they were long 
considered as varieties of the same substance. 
It is of a light lead-grey colour ; its surface 
is smooth, and feels unctuous ; its texture is 
lamellated; it soils the fingers, and marks 
paper blueish-black, or silver-grey. It: may 
be cut with a knife. It is generally found 
in compact masses; seldom in particles, or 
“crystallised. It is met with in Sweden, 
Spain, Saxony, Siberia, and Iceland. 
Scheele showed that a peculiar metallic acid 
might be obtained from it; and later che- 
mists have succeeded in reducing this acid 
to the metallic state. We are indebted to 
Hatchett for a full and accurate analysis 
of this ore. 

The native sulphuret of molybdena, is the 
only ore hitherto known, which contains 
this metal. 

Properties of molybdena.—Molybdena:- is 
either in an agglutinated blackish friable 
mass, having little metallic brilliancy, or in 
a black powder. ‘The mass slightly united, 
shows by a magnifying glass, small, round, 
brilliant grains. Its weight is about 8. It 
is one of the most infusible of the metals. It 
is capable of combining with a number of 
metals by fusion. It forms with sulphur an 
artificial sulphuret of molybdena analogous 
to its ore. It unites also to phosphorus. 
The affinity of molybdena for oxygen is 
very feeble, according to Hatchett. The 
alkalies have no action on molybdena in the 
moist way, but it enters readily into fusion 
with potassa and soda. It is oxidisable by 
boiling sulphuric acid, and acidifiable by the 
nitric acid. Muriatic acid does not act 
upon it. It is capable of existing in not 
less than four different degrees of oxygen- 
ation. 

Method of obtaining molybdena.—To ob- 
tain molybdena is a task of the utmost 
difficulty. Few chemists haye succeeded in 
producing this metal, on account of its great 
infusibility. The method recomménded in 
general is the following :—Molybdic acid 
is to be formed into a paste with oil, dried 
at the fire, and then exposed to a violent 
heat in a crucible lined with charcoal. By 
this means the oxide becomes decomposed ; 
a black agglutinated substance is obtained, 
very brittle under the finger, and having a 
metallic brilliancy. This is the metal called 
molybdena. 

MOLYBDIC ACID. (dcidum mo- 
lybdicum : from Molybdenum, its base.) 
The native sulphuret of molybdenum being 
roasted for some time, and dissolved in 
water of ammonia, when nitric acid is 
added to this solution, the molybdic acid 
precipitates in fine white scales, which be- 
come yellow on melting and subliming 
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them. It changes the vegetable blues to 
red, but less readily and powerfully than the 
molybdous acid. 

Molybdie acid has a specific gravity of 
3.460. In an open vessel it sublimes into 
brilliant yellow scales; 960 parts of boiling 
water dissolve one of it, affording a pale 
yellow solution, which reddens litmus, but 
has no taste. Sulphur, charcoal, and several 
metals, decompose the molybdit acid. Mo- 
lybdate of potassa is a colourless salt. Mo- 
lybdic acid gives, with nitrate of lead, a white 
precipitate, soluble in nitric acid; with the 
nitrates of mercury and silver, a white flaky 
precipitate ; with nitrate of copper, a green- 
ish precipitate; with solutions of the neutral 
sulphate of zinc, muriate of bismuth, muriate 
of antimony, nitrate of nickel, muriates of 
gold and platinum, it produces white. preci- 
pitates. When melted with borax, it yields a 
bluish colour ; and paper dipped in its solu- 
tion becomes, in the sun, of a beautiful blue. 

The neutral alkaline molybdates precipi- 
tate all metallic solutions. Gold, muriate 
of mercury, zinc, and manganese, are preci- 
pitated in the form of a white powder ; iron 
and tin, from their solutions in muriatic 
acid, of a brown colour; cobalt, of a rose 
colour ; copper, blue; and the solutions of 
alum and quicklime, white. If a dilute 
solution of recent muriate of tin be precipi- 
tated by a dilute solution of molybdate of 
potassa, a beautiful blue powder is obtained. 

The concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
a considerable quantity of the molybdic acid, 
the solution becoming of a fine blue colour 
as it cools, at the same time that it thickens ; 
the colour, disappears again on the applic- 
ation of heat, but returns again by cooling. 
A strong heat expels the sulphuric acid. 
The nitric acid has no effect on it ;- but the 
muriatic dissolves it in considerable quantity, 
and leaves a dark blue residuum when dis- 
tilled. With a strong heat it expels a por- 
tion of sulphuric acid. from sulphate of po- 
tassa. It also disengages the acid from 
nitre and common salt by distillation. It 
has some action upon the “filings of the 
metals in the moist way. 

Motysprtis. See Molybdenum. 

Moty'spos. (Ort moder es Bados; from 
its gravity.) Lead. 

MOLYBDOUS ACID. <Acidum mo- 
lybdosum. The deut-oxide of molybdenum 
is of a blue colour, and possesses acid pro- 
perties. ‘Triturate 2 parts of molybdic acid, 
with one part of the metal, along with a 
little hot water, in a porcelain mortar, till 
the mixture assumes a blue colour Digest 
in 10 parts of boiling water, filter and eva- 
porate the liquid in a heat of about 120°. 
The, blue oxide separates. It reddens ve- 
getable blues, and forms salts with the 
bases. Air or water, when left for some 
time to act on molybdenum, convert it into 
this acid. It consists of about 100 metal 
to 34 oxygen, 
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Moty’za. (Diminutive of uwdAv, moly.) 
Garlic; the head of which, like moly, is 
not divided into cloves. : 

Momiscus. (From juwuos, a blemish. ) 
That part of the teeth which. is next the 
gums, and which is usually covered with a 
foul tartareous crust. 

MOMO’RDICA. (Momordica; from 
mordeo, to bite ; from its sharp taste.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Monecia; Order, Synge- 
nesia. ! 

Momonrpvica ELATERIUM. The systematic 
name.of the squirting cucumber. Elaterium ; 
Cucumis agrestis; Cucumis asininus; Cu- 
cumis sylvestris; Elaterium offictnarum ; 
Boubalios; Charantia; Guarerba  orba. 
Wild, ov. squirting cucumber. Momordica— 
pomis hispidis cirrhisnullis of Linneus. 
The dried sediment from the juice of this 
plant is the elaterium of the shops. It has 
neither smell nor taste, and is the most 
powerful cathartic in the whole Materia 
Medica. Its efficacy in dropsies is said to 
be considerable ; it, however, requires great 
caution in the exhibition. From the eighth 
to the half of a grain should be given at first, 
and repeated at proper intervals until it 
operates. The cathartic power of this sub- 
stance is derived from a small portion of a 
very active principle, which Dr. Paris, in his 
Pharmacologia, has called Elatin. From 
ten grains of elaterium he obtained, 


Water - - 0.4 
Extractive - = 2.6 
Fecula = a 2.8 
Gluten = a 0.5 
Woody matter - 2.5 
latin ope - hi 9 
Bitter principle - : 
10. 
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MONA/RDA. (So called in-honour of 
Nicholas Mounardes, a Spanish physician 
and botanist.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Diandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Monarpa ristutosa. The systematic 
name of the purple monarda. The leaves 
of this plant have a fragrant smell, and an 
aromatic and somewhat bitter taste, possess- 
ing nervine, stomachic, and deobstruent vir- 
tues. An infusion is recommended in the 
eure of intermittent fevers. 

MONADE’LPHIA. (From povos, alone, 
and adeAqia, a brotherhood.) The name of 
a class of plants in the sexual system of 
Linnezus, consisting of plants with herma- 
phrodite flowers, in which all the stamina 
“are united below into one body or cylinder, 
through which’the pistil passes. 

MONA'‘/NDRIA. 
and avynp, a husband.) The name of a class 
of plants in the sexual system of Linnzus, 
consisting of plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, which have only one stamen. 


“ 


(From povos, alone, , 
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Monr’tu. A species of Anagallis. 
MONEY-WORT. | See Lysimachia 

nummularia, 

MONILIFORMIS. (Monile, an or- 
nament for any part of the body, especially 
a necklace or collar.) Moniliform : applied 
to the pod of the Hedysarum moniliferum, 
from its necklace appearance. 

Monk’s rhubarb. See Rumex alpinus. 


MONKSHOOD. See Aconitum na- 
pellus. 
MONOCOTYLEDON. (From povos, 


one, and KoTvAydwv, a cotyledon.) Having 
one cotyledon. 
MONOCOTYLEDONES. A tribe of 
plants which are supposed to have only one 
cotyledon; as the grass and corn tribe, 


palms, and the orchis family. See Coty- 
ledon. 

MONO/CULUS. (From wovos, one, 
and oculus, an eye.) Monopia. 1. A very 


uncommon species of monstrosity, in which 
there is but one eye, and that mostly above 
the root of the nose. 

2. Intestinum monoculum is the name given 
to the cecum, or blind gut, by Paracelsus, 
because it is perforated only at one end, 

MON(G/’CIA. (From jovos, alone, and 
otxia, a house.) ‘The name of a class of 
plants in the sexual system of ‘Linneus, 
consisting of those which have male and 
female organs in separate flowers, but on 
the same plant. 

MONOGY’NIA. (From yovos, alone, 
and.yuvy, a woman, or wife.) The name 
of an order of plants in the sexual system 
of Linnzus. It contains those plants which, 
besides their agreement in the classic cha- 
racter, have only one style. 

Monoue’MerA. (From ypovos, single, 
and yuepa, a day.) <A disease of one day’s 
continuance. 

MONOICUS. (From povos, one, and 
o1xia, a house.) Linneus calls flowers 
monoici, Monceceous, when the stamens and 
pistils are situated in different flowers, on 
the same individual plant; because they 
are confined to one house, as it were, or 
dwelling; and if the barren and fertile 
flowers grow from separate roots, flores 
dioici, or dicecious flowers. 

Mono’mMacuon. The intestinum cecum, 

Mowoprr’eia. (From jovos, single, and 
@nyvupt, to compress.) A pain in only 
one side of the head. 

MONOPHYLLUS. (From povos, one, 
and @vAdAoy, a leaf.) One-leafed: having 
only one leaf applied to the perianthium of 
flowers ; thus the flower-cup of the Datura 
stramonium is monophyllous, or formed of 
one leaf, ; 

Mono/r1a. (From povos,-single, and wy, 
the eye.) See Monoculus. 

MONO’'RCHIS. (From povos, one, 
and opxis, a testicle.) An epithet for a 
person that has but one testicle. | 


~ 
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MONRO, ArexanpEr, ‘was. born in 
London, of Scotch parents, in 1697. His 
father, who was an army surgeon, settled 
afterwards at Edinburgh, and took great 
interest in his education. At a proper age, 
he sent him to attend Cheselden in London, 
where he displayed great assiduity, and laid 
the foundation of his celebrated work ‘on 
the bones; he then went to Paris, and in 
1718 to Leyden, where he received the par- 
ticular commendation of Boerhaave. Re- 
turning to Edinburgh the following year, he 
was appointed professor and demonstrator 
of anatomy to the Company of Surgeons, 
and soon after he began to give public lec- 
tures on that subject, Dr. Alston at the same 
time taking up the Materia Medica and Bo- 
tany. This may be regarded as the opening 
of that medical school, which has since ex- 
tended its fame throughout Europe, and 
even to. America. The two lectureships 
were placed upon the university establish- 
ment in 1720, and others shortly added to 
complete the system of medical education ; 
but an opportunity of seeing practice being 
still wanting, Dr. Monro pointed out in a 
pamphlet the advantages of such an institu- 
tion; the Royal Infirmary was therefore 
established, and he commenced Clinical Lec~ 
tures on Surgery; and Dr. Rutherford 
afterwards extended the plan to Medical 
cases. None of the new professors contri- 
buted so much to the celebrity of this school 
as Dr. Monro, not only by the diligent and 
skilful execution of the duties of his office, 
but also by various ingenious and useful 
publications. He continued his lectures 
during upwards of six months annually for 
nearly forty years, and acquired such reput- 
ation, that students flocked to him from the 
most distant parts of the kingdom. His 
first and chief work was his ‘ Osteology,” 
in 1726, intended for his pupils ; but which 
became very popular, passed through nume- 
rous editions, and was translated into most 
European languages: he afterwards added 
a concise description of the nerves, and a 
very accurate account of the lacteal system 
and thoracic duct. He was also the father 
and active supporter of a society, to which 
the public was indebted for six volumes of 
‘¢ Medical Essays and Observations :” he 
acted as secretary, and had the chief labour 
in the publication of these, besides having 
contributed many valuable papers, especially 
an elaborate ‘“‘ Essay on the Nutrition of 
the Fo:tus.’’ .The plan of the society was 
afterwards extended, and three volumes of 
‘‘ Essays Physical and Literary” were pub- 
lished, in which Dr. Monro has several use- 
ful papers. His last publication was an 
“¢ Account of the Success of Inoculation in 
Scotland.” He left, however, several works 
in manuscript; of which a short ‘* Treatise 
on Comparative Anatomy,” and his oration 
** De Cuticula,” have been since given to 
the public. In 1759, Dr. Monro resigned 
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his anatomical chair to his son, but continued 
his Clinical lectures; he exerted himself 
also in promoting almost every object 
of public utility. He was chosen a fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, and an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
Surgery at Paris. He died in 1767. 

MONS. A mount, or hill. 

' Mons veneris. ‘The triangular emi- 
nence immediately over the os pubis of 
women, that is covered with hair. 

MONSTER. Lusus nature. Dr. Den- 
man divides monsters into, 1st, Monsters 
from redundance or multiplicity of parts; 
2d, Monsters from deficiency or want of 
parts; 3d, Monsters from confusion of 
parts. To these might perhaps be added, 
without impropriety, another kind, in which 
there is neither redundance, nor deficiency, 
nor confusion of parts, but an error of 
place, as in transposition of the viscera. 
But children born with diseases, as the 
hydrocephalus, or their effects, as in some 
cases of blindness, from previous inflam- 
mation, cannot be properly considered as 
monsters, though they are often so deno- 
minated, 

Of the first order there may be two 
kinds ; redundance or multiplicity of na- 
tural parts, as of two heads and one 
body, of one head and two bodies, an in- 
creased number of limbs, as legs, arms, 
fingers, and toes: or excrescences or addi- 
tions to parts of no certain form, as those 
upon the head and other parts of the body. 
It is not surprising that we should be 
ignorant of the manner in which monsters 
or irregitlar births are generated or pro~ 
duced; though it is probable that the laws 
by which these are governed are as regular, 
both as to cause and effect, as in common 
or natural productions. Formerly, and 
indeed till within these few years, it was 
a generally received opinion, that monsters 
were not primordial or aboriginal, but that 
they were caused subsequently, by the power 
of the imagination of the mother, transfer- 
ring the imperfection of some external ob- 
ject, or the mark of something for which 
she longed, and with which she was not 
indulged, to the child of which she was 
pregnant; or by some accident which hap- 
pened to her during her pregnancy. Such 
opinions, it is reasonable to think, were 
permitted to pass current, in order to 
protect pregnant women from all hazard- 
ous and disagreeable occupations, to screen 
them from severe labour, and to procure 
for thera’ a greater share of indulgence 
and tenderness than. could be granted to 
them in the common occurrences of life, 
The laws and customs of every civilised na- 
tion have, in some degree, established a 
persuasion that there was something sacred 
in the person of a pregnant woman: and 
this may be. right in several points of view ; 
but these only go a littke way towards 
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justifying the opinion of monsters being 
caused by the imagination of the mother. 
The opinion has been disproved by com- 
mon observation, and by philosophy, not 
perhaps by positive proofs, but by many 
strong negative facts; as the improbability 
of any child being born perfect, had such a 
power existed; the freedom of children 
from any blemish, their mothers being in 
situations most exposed to objects likely to 
produce them ; the ignorance of the mother 
of any thing being wrong in the child, till, 
from information of the fact, she begins to 
recollect every accident which happened 
during her pregnancy, and assigns the worst 
or the most plausible, as the cause; the 
organisation and colour of these adventitious 
substances; the frequent occurrence of 
monsters in the brute creation, in which the 
power of the imagination cannot be great ; 
and the analogous appearances in the veget- 
able system, where it does not exist in any 
degree. Judging, however, from appear- 
ances, accidents may perhaps be allowed to 
have considerable influence in the produc- 


tion of monsters of some kinds, either by - 


actual injury upon parts, or by suppressing 
or deranging the principle of growth, be- 
cause, when an arm, for instance, is wanting, 
the rudiments of the deficient parts may ge- 
nerally be discovered. 
MONTMARTRITE. A mineral com- 
pound of sulphate and carbonate of lime, 
that stands the weather, which common 
gypsum does not, It is found at Mont- 
martre, near Paris. 
MOONSTONE, 
laria. : 
MORBI'LLI. (Diminutive of morbus, 
a disease.) See Rubeola. 
MORBUS. A disease. 
Morsus arquartus. The jaundice. 
Morsvus arronitus. ‘The epilepsy, and 
apoplexy. 
Morsus coxanrivs. 
Morzvs cauuicus. The venereal disease. 
Morsus nercutevs. ‘The epilepsy. 
Morgvs rnvicus. The venereal disease. 
Morzus inranmitis. The epilepsy. 
Morsus maenvus. The epilepsy. 
Morzus nicer. The black disease. 
So Hippocrates named it, and thus de- 
scribed it. This disorder is known by 
vomiting a concrete blood of a blackish red 
colour, and mixed with a large quantity of 
insipid acid, or viscid phlegm. This evacu- 
ation is generally preceded by a pungent 
tensive pain, in both the hypochondria ; 
and the appearance of the disease is attended 
with anxiety, a compressive pain in the 
precordia, and fainting, which last is more 
frequent and violent, when the blood which 
is evacuated is foetid and corrupt. The 
stomach and the spleen are the principal, if 
not the proper seat of this disease. 
Morsvs recius. The jaundice. ~ 
Morsvs sacer, ‘The epilepsy. 


A variety of adu- 


See Arthropuosis. 
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MORDANT. In dyeing, the substance 
combined with the vegetablé or animal 
fibre, in order to fix the dye-stuff. 

Moret. See Phallus esculentus. 

More’tus. (From morum, the mul- 
berry.) A decoction of mulberries. 

MORGAGNI, Gramparista, was born 
at Forliin 1682. He commenced his medi- 
cal studies at Bologna, and displayed such 
ardour and talent, that Valsalva availed him- 
self of his assistance in his researches into 
the organ of hearing, and in drawing up his 
memoirs on that subject. He also per- 
formed the professorial duties during the 
temporary absence of Valsalva, and by his 
skill and obliging manners procured general 
esteem. He afterwards prosecuted his 
studies at Venice and Padua, and then 
settled in his native place. He soon how- 
ever perceived, that this was too contracted 
asphere for his abilities; wherefore he re- 
turned to Padua, where, a vacancy soon oc-~ 
curring, he was nominated in 1711 to teach 
the theory of physic. He had already dis- 
tinguished himself by the publication five 
years before of the first part of his “ Adver- 
saria Anatomica,’’ a work remarkable for 
its accuracy, as well as originality ; of which 
subsequently five other parts appeared. He 
assisted Lancisi in preparing for publication 
the valuable drawings of Eustachius, ‘which 
came outin 1714. The following year he was 
appointed to the first anatomical professor- 
ship in Padua; and from that period ranked 
at the head of the anatomists of his time. 
He was also well versed in general litera- 
ture, and other subjects not immediately 
connected with his profession; and honours 
were rapidly accumulated tpon him from 
every quarter of Europe. He was dis- 
tinguished by the particular esteem of three 
successive Popes, and by the visits of all the 
learned and great, who came into his neigh- 
bourhood; and his native city placed a 
bust of him in their public hall during his 
life, with an honorary inscription. ‘Though 
he had a large family, he accumulated a 
considerable property by his industry and 
economy ; and by means of a good consti- 
tution and regular habits, he attained the 
advanced age of 90. Besides the Adver- 
saria he published several other works, two 
quarto volumes of anatomical epistles, an 
essay on the proper method of acquiring 
medical science, which appeared on his ap- 
pointment to the theoretical chair, &c. But 
that which has chiefly rendered his name 
illustrious is entitled “De Sedibus et 
Causis Morborum,” printed at Venice in 
1760. It contains a prodigious collection 
of dissections of morbid bodies, made by 
Valsalva and himself, arranged according to 
the organs affected. He followed the plan 
of Bonetus; but the accuracy of his details 
renders the collection far superior in value 
to any that had preceded it. 

MO’RIA, (From eye foolish.) The 
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name of a genus of diseases in Good’s Noso- 
logy. Class, Neurotica; Order, Phrenica. 
Idiotism. Fatuity. It has two species, Moria 
imbecillis, demens. 

Moro. (From morum, a mulberry.): A 
‘small abscess resembling a mulberry. 


Moro’sis. (From pwpos, foolish.) See 
Amentia. 
MOROXYLATE. A compound of 


moroxylic acid with a salifiable basis. 

MOROXYLIC ACID. (Acidum mo- 
roxylicum ; from morus, the mulbery tree, and 
-Evdov, wood ; because it is found on the bark 
_or wood of that tree.) Inthe botanic garden at 
Palermo, Mr. Thompson found an uncom- 
mon saline substance on the trunk of a white 
mulberry tree. It appeared as a coating on 
the surface of the bark in little granulous 
drops of a yellowish and blackish-brown 
colour, and had likewise penetrated its sub- 
stance. Klaproth, who analysed it, found 
‘that its taste was somewhat like that of suc- 
-cinic acid; on burning coals, it swelled up 
a little, emitted a pungent vapour scarcely 
-yisible to the eye, and left a slight earthy 
residuum. Six hundred grains of the bark 
Joaded with it were lixiviated with water, 
and aiforded 320 grains of a light salt, re- 
-sembling in colour a light wood, and com- 
posed of short needles united in radii. It 
was not deliquescent; and though the crys- 
tals did not form till the solution was greatly 
condensed by evaporation, it is not very so- 
‘luble, since 1000 parts of water dissolve but 
‘35 with heat, and 15 cold. 

This salt was found to be a compound of 
lime and a peculiar vegetable acid, with 
some extractive matter. 

To obtain the acid separate, Klaproth 
decomposed the calcareous salt by acetate 
-of lead, and separated the lead by sulphuric 
acid. He likewise decomposed it directly 
‘by sulphuric acid. The product was still 
more like succinic acid in taste; was not 
deliquescent.; easily dissolved both in water 
and alkohol: and did not precipitate the 
metallic solutions, as it did in combination 
with lime. ‘Twenty grains being slightly 
heated in a small glass retort, a number of 
drops of an acid liquor first came over ; next 
aconcrete salt arose, that adhered flat against 
the top and part of the neck of the retort in 
the form of prismatic crystals, colourless and 
transparent; and acoaly residuum remain- 
ed. The acid was then washed out, and 
crystallised by spontaneous evaporation.— 
‘Thus sublimation appears to be the best 
_ mode of purifying the salt, but it adhered 
too strongly to the lime to be separated 
from it directly by heat without being de- 
composed. | 

Not having a sufficient quantity to deter- 
mine its specific characters, though he con- 
ceives it to be a peculiar acid, coming near- 
est to the succinic both in taste and other 
qualities, Klaproth has provisionally given 
it the name. of moroxylic,: and the cal- 
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careous salt containing it, that of moroxylate 
of lime. 

MORFPHE’A ALBA. (From popon, 
form.) A species of cutaneous leprosy. 
See Lepra alphos. 

MORPHIA. Morphine. A new ve- 
getable alkali, extracted from opium, of 
which it constitutes the narcotic principle. 
See Papaver somniferum. — 

MORPHINE. See Morphia. 

Morse'tius. A lozenge. 

Morsvutus. An ancient name for that 
form of medicine which was to be chewed 
in the mouth, asa lozenge ; the word signi- 
fying a little mouthful. 

Mo’rsus DIAzori. 
Fallopian tubes. — 


The fimbriz of the 


Mo/rra. See Pemphigus. 
Morrarrotum. (Dim. of mortarium, 
a mortar.) In chemistry, it is a sort of 


mould for making cupels with; also a little 


mortar. In anatomy, it is the sockets of 
the teeth. 
MORTIFICATION. (Mortificatio ; 


from mors, death, 
Gangrena; Sphacelus. 
of a part of the body. Surgeons divide 
mortification into two species, the one 
preceded by inflammation, the other with- 
out it. In inflammations that are to ter- 
minate in mortification, there is a dimi- 
nution of power joined to an increased 
action ; this becomes a ‘cause of mortifica~ 
tion, by destroying the balance of power 
and action, which ought to exist in every 
part. There are, however, cases of mor- 
tification that do not arise wholly from 
that as a cause: of this kind are the car- 
buncle, and the slough, formed in the 
small-pox pustule. Healthy phlegmonous 
inflammation seldom ends in mortification, 
though it does so when very vehement and 
extensive. | Erysipelatous inflammation is 
observed most frequently to terminate in 
gangrene; and whenever phlegmon is in 
any degree conjoined with an erysipelatous 
affection, which it not unfrequently is, it 
seems thereby to acquire the same tendency, 
being more difficult to bring to resolution, 
or suppuration, than the true phlegmon, and 
more apt to run into a mortified state. 
Causes which impede the circulation of 
the part affected, will occasion mortification, 
as is exemplified in strangulated hernia, 
tied polypi, or a limb being deprived of cir- 
culation from a dislocated joint. 
Preventing the entrance of arterial blood 
into a limb, is also another cause. Para- 
lysis, conjoined with pressure, old age, and 
ossification of the arteries, may produce 
mortification ; also cold, particularly if fol- 
lowed by the sudden application of warmth ; 
and likewise excessive heat applied to a 
part. i 
The symptoms of mortification that take 
place after inflammation are various, but 
generally as follows;—the pain and sym- 


and fio, to become. ) 
The loss of vitality 
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pathetic fever suddenly diminish, the part 
affected becomes soft, and of a livid colour, 
losing at the, same time more or less .of its 
sensibility. = 

When any part of the body loses all mo- 
tion, sensibility, and natural heat, and be- 
comes of a brown livid or black colour, 
it is said to be affected with sphacelus. 
. When the part becomes a cold, black, 
fibrous, senseless substance, it is termed a 
slough. As long as any sensibility, motion, 
and warmth continue, the state of the dis- 
order is said to be gangrene. When the 
part has become quite cold, black, fibrous, 
incapable of moving, and destitute of all 
feeling, circulation, and life; this is the 
second stage of mortification, termed spha- 
celus. 

When gangrene takes place, the patient 
is usually troubled with a kind of hiccough: 
the constitution always suffers an immedi- 
ate dejection, the countenance assumes a 
wild cadaverous look, the pulse. becomes 
small, rapid, and sometimes irregular; cold 
perspirations come on, and: the patient is 
often affected with diarrhoea and delirium. 

MORTON, Ricuarp, was born in Suf- 
folk, and after taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at Oxford, officiated for some time 
as a chaplain: but the intolerance of the 
times, and his own religious scruples, com-~ 
pelled him to change for the medical pro- 
fession, He was accordingly admitted to 
his doctor’s degree in 1670, having accom- 
panied the Prince of Orange to Oxford, 
as physician to his person, He afterwards 
settled in London, became a Fellow of the 
College, and obtained a large share of city 
practice... He died in 1698. His works 
have had considerable reputation, and evince 
some acuteness of observation, and. activity 
of practice. ‘They abound, however, with 
the errors of the humoral pathology, which 
then prevailed ; and- sanction a method of 
treatment in acute diseases, which his more 
able contemporary, Sydenham, discounte- 
nanced, and which subsequent experience has 
generally discarded. His first publication 
was an attempt to arrange the varieties of 
consumption, but not very successfully. His 
«‘ Pyretologia”” came out in two volumes, 
the first in 1691, the other at an interval of 
three years; in this work especially the 
stimulant treatment of fevers is carried to an 
unusual extent, and a more general use of 
cinchona recommended. 

MO’RUM. See Morus nigra. 

MO’RUS. (Frotm pavpos, black; so 
called from the colour of its fruit when 
ripe.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Monecia ; 
Order, Teirandria. The mulberry-tree. _ 

Morus nigra. The systematic name of 
the mulberry-tree. Morus —foliis cordatis 
scabris, of Linnzus. Mulberries abound 
with a deep violet-coloured juice, which, in 
its genera] qualities, agrees with that of the 


- cover them. 
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fruits called .acido-dulces, allaying thirst, 


_ partly by refrigerating, and partly by ex- 


citing an excretion of mucus from. the 
mouth and fauces; a similar effect is also 
produced in the stomach, where, by correct- 
ing putrescency, a powerful cause of thirst 
is removed. The London College directs a 
syrupus mori, which is an agreeable vehicle 
for various medicines. The bark of the root 
of this tree is said, by Andrée, to be useful 
in cases of tenia. 

Mosaic gold. See Aurum musivum. 

Moscua’ta nux. See Myristica moschata. 

MO’SCHUS. (Mosch, Arabian.) Musk. 
See Moschus moschiferus. 

Moscuus moscuirerus. The systematic 
name of the musk animal, a ruminating 
quadruped, resembling the antelope. An 
unctuous substance, is contained in ex- 
cretory follicles about the navel of the male 
animal, the strong and permanent smell of 
which is peculiar to it. It is contained in a 
bag placed near the umbilical region. The 
best musk is brought from Tonquin, in. 
China; an inferior sort from Agria and 
Bengal, and a still worse from Russia. It 
is slightly unctuous, of a black colour, having 
a strong durable smell and a bitter taste. It 
yields part of its active matter to water, by 
infusion; by distillation the water is im- 
pregnated with its flavour; alkohol dissolves 
it, its impurities excepted. Chewed, and 
rubbed with a knife on paper, it looks bright, 
yellowish, smooth, and free from grittiness. 
Laid on a red-hot iron, it catches flame and 
burns almost entirely away, leaving only an 
exceedingly small quantity of light greyish 
ashes. If any earthy substances have been 
mixed with the musk, the impurities will dis- 
The medicinal and chemical 
properties of musk and castor are very 
similar: the virtues of the former are gene- 
rally believed to be more powerful, and 
hence musk is preferred in cases of imminent 
danger. It is prescribed as a powerful 
antispasmodic, in doses of three grains or 
upwards, even ‘to half a drachm, in the 
greater number of spasmodic diseases, espe- 
cially in hysteria and singultus, and also in 
diseases of debility. In typhus, it is em- 
ployed to remove subsultus tendinum, and 
other symptoms of a spasmodic nature. In 
cholera, it frequently stops vomiting; and, 
combined with ammonia, it is given to arrest 
the progress of gangrene. It is best given 
in the form of bolus. To children it is 
given in the form of enema, and is an effica- 
cious remedy in the convulsions arising from 
dentition. _ It is also given in hydrophobia, . 
and in some forms of mania. 

Mosaur'ta. (From mosguita, a gnat, 
Spanish.) An itching eruption of the skin, 
produced. in ‘hot climates by the bite of 
gnats. e . 
Mosy’ttum. Mogvadoy. The best cin- 
namon, a 

Mother,of thyme. i 


oy 


See Thymus serpyllum. 
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MOTHER WATER. When sea water, 
or any other solution containing various 
salts, is evaporated, and the crystals taken 
out, there always remains a fluid containing 
deliquescent salts, and the impurities, if 
present. This is called the mother water. 

MOTHERWORT. See Leonurus car- 
diaca. 

MOTION. See Muscular motion. 

Motion, peristaltic. See Peristaltic motion. 

MOTO’RES OCULORUM. (Nervi 
motores oculorum: so called because they 
supply the muscles which move the eye.) 
The third pair of nerves of the brain. They 
arise from the erura cerebri, and are distri- 
buted on the muscles of the bulb of the eye. 

Moro’rir.. See Motores oculorum. 

MOULD. See Fontanella. 

Mountain cork. See Asbestos. 

Mountain green. Common copper green, 
a carbonate. 

Mountain leather. See Asbestos. 

Mountain parsley, black. See Athamanta 
oreoselinum. . 

Mountain soap. See Soap, mountain. 

Mountain wood. See Asbestos. 

MOUSE-EAR. See Hieracium pilosella. 

MOUTH. 0s. The cavity of the mouth 
is well known. The parts which con- 
stitute it are the common integuments, the 
lips, the muscles of the upper and under 
jaw, the palate, two alveolar arches, the 
gums, the tongue, the cheeks, and salival 
glands. The bones of the mouth are the 
two superior maxillary, two palatine, the 
lower jaw, and thirty-two teeth. The 
arteries of the external parts of the mouth 
are branches of the infra-orbital, inferior 
alveolar, and facial arteries. ‘The veins 
empty themselves into the external jugu- 
lars. The nerves are branches from the fifth 
and seventh pair. The use of the mouth is 
for mastication, speech, respiration, degluti- 
tion, suction, and taste. 

MO’XA. A Japanese word. See Arte 
misia chinensis. j 

Moxa saranica. See Artemisia chinensis. 

MUCIC ACID. (dcidum mucicum ; 
from mucus, it being obtained from gum.) 
** This acid has been generally known by the 
name of saccholactic, because it was first ob- 
tained from sugar of milk; but as all the 
gums appear to afford it, and the principal 
acid in sugar of milk is the oxalic, chemists 
in general now distinguish it by the name of 
mucic acid. 

It was discovered by Scheele. Having 
poured twelve ounces of diluted nitric acid 
on four’ounces of powdered sugar of milk in 
a glass retort on asand’bath, the mixture 
became gradually hot, and at length effer- 
vesced violently, and continued to do so for 
a considerable time after the retort was taken 
from the fire. It is necessary: therefore to 
use a large retort, and not to lute the receiver 
too tight. The effervescence having nearly 
subsided, the retort was again “placed onthe 
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sand heat, and the nitric acid distilled off,, 
till the mass had acquired a yellowish colour. 
This exhibiting no crystals, eight ounces 
more of the same acid were added, and the 
distillation repeated, till the yellow colour of 
the fluid disappeared. As the fluid was in- 
spissated by cooling, it was redissolved in 
eight ounces of water, and filtered. The fil- 
tered liquor held oxalic acid in solution, and 
seven drachms and a half of white powder 
remained on the filter. This powder was the 
acid under consideration. 

If one part of gum be heated gently with 
two of nitric acid, till a small quantity of ni- 
trous gas and of carbonic acid is disengaged, 
the dissolved mass will deposit on cooling 
the mucic acid. According to Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, different gums yield from 14 to 
26 hundredths of this acid. 

This pulverulent acid is soluble in about 
sixty parts of hot water, and by cooling, a 
fourth part separates in small shining scales, 
that grow white in the air. It decomposes 
the muriate of barytes, and both the nitrate 
and muriate of lime. It acts very little on 
the metals, but forms with their oxides salts 
scarcely soluble. It precipitates the nitrates 
of silver, lead, and mereury. With potassa it 
forms a salt soluble in eight parts of boiling 
water, and crystallisable by cooling: - That 
of soda requires but five parts of water, and 
is ‘equally crystallisable. Both these salts 


are still more soluble when the acid is in ex- 


cess, That of ammonia is deprived of its 
base by heat. The salts of barytes, lime, 
and magnesia, are nearly insoluble.” 

MUCILAGE. Mucilago. Anaqueous 
solution of gum. See Gum. 

MUCILAGINOUS. Gummy. 

Mverracinovs Extracts. Extracts that 
readily dissolve in water, scarcely at all 
in spirits of wine, and undergo spirituous 
fermentation. 

MUCILA’GO. (Mucilage.) See Gum. 

Mucitaco acaciz. Mucilage of acacia. 
-Mucilago gummi arabici. — Take of acacia 
gum, powdered, four ounces ; boiling water, 
half a pint. Rub the gum with the water, 
gradually added, until it incorporates into a 
mucilage. A demulcent preparation, more 
frequently used to combine medicines, than 
in any other form. 

Mucrraco amytr. Starch mucilage. — 
Take of ‘starch, three drachms; water, @ 
pint. Rub the starch, gradually adding 
the water to it; then boil until it incor- 
porates into a ‘mucilate. This preparation 
is mostly exhibited ‘with‘opium, in ‘the form 
of clyster in diarrhoeas and dysenteries, where 
the tenesmus arises from an abrasion of ‘the 
mucus of the réctum. 


Muciraco Arazic1 cummMi. See Muci- 
lago acacie. 

Muciraco seMinis cyponii. See De- 
coctum cydonia. ; 

Mucitraco tracacantHm. Mucilage of 


tragacanth, joined with syrup of mulberries, 
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forms a pleasant demulcent, and may be 
exhibited to children, who are fond of it. 
This mucilage is omitted in the last London 
Pharmacopeeia, as possessing no superiority 
over the mucilage of acacia. 

Mucoca’rneus. In M. A. Severinus, it 
is an epithet for a: tumour, and an abscess, 
which is partly fleshy and partly mucous, 

MUCOUS. Of the nature of mucus. 

Mucous aciww. See Mucic acid. 

Mucous cuanns. Glandule mucose. 
Mucipalous glands. Glands that secrete 
mucus, such as the glands of the Schneide- 
rian membrane of the nose, the glands of 
the fauces, cesophagus, stomach, intestines, 
bladder, urethra, &c. 

MUCRONATUS. (From mucro, a 
sharp point.) Sharp-pointed. See Cuspi- 
datus. 

MUCUS. (From puta, the mucus of 
the nose.) A name given to the two fols 
lowing substances. 

1. Mucus animal. One of the primary 
fluids of an animal body, perfectly distinct 
from gelatin, and vegetable mucus. Tannin, 
which is a delicate test for gelatin, does not 
affect mucus, ‘* This fluid is transparent, 
glutinous, thready, and of a salt savour; it 
reddens paper of turnsole, contains a great 
deal of water, muriate of potassa and soda, 
lactate of lime, of soda, and phosphate of 
lime. According to Fourcroy and Vau- 
quélin, the mucus is the same in all the 
mucous membranes. On the contrary, Ber- 
zelius thinks. it variable according to the 
points from which it is extracted. 

The mucus forms a layer of greater or 
less thickness at the surface of the mucous 
membranes, and it is renewed with more or 
less rapidity; the water it contains evapo- 
rates under the name of mucous exhalation ; 
it also protects these membranes against the 
action of the air, of the aliment, the different 
glandular fluids, &c. ; it is, in fact, to these 
membranes nearly what the epidermis is to 
the skin. Independently of this general 
use, it has others that vary according to the 
parts of mucous membranes. Thus, the 
mucus of the nose is favourable to the 
smell, that of the mouth gives.facility to the 
taste, that of the stomach and the intestines 
assists in the digestion, that of the genital 
and urinary ducts serves in the generation 
and the secretion of the urine, &c. 

A great part of the mucus is absorbed 
again by the membranes which secrete it ; 
another part is carried outwards, either 
alone, as in blowing the nose, or spitting, or 
mixed with the pulmonary transpiration, or 
else mixed with the excremental matter, or 
the urine, &c. 

Animal mucus differs from that obtained 
from the vegetable kingdom, in not being 
soluble in water, swimming on its surface, 
nor capable of mixing oil with water, and 
being soluble in mineral acids, which veget- 
able mucus is not. . 
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2. Mucus, vegetable. See Gum. ° 
MUGWORT. | See Artemisia vulgaris. 
Mugwost, China. See Artemisia chinensis. 
Mo’. Pustules contracted either by 
heat or cold. 
MULBERRY. See Morus nigra. 
MULLEIN. See Verbascum. 
Mu’'tsum. See Hydromeli. 
MULTI/FIDUS SPIN. (From 
multus, many, and findo, to divide.) Trans- 
verso-spinalis lumborum ; Musculus sacer ; 
Semi-spinalis internus, stve transverso spinalis 
dorsi; Semi-spinalis, sive transverso-spinalis 
colli, pars interna, of Winslow. Transver- 
salis lumborum vulgo sacer; Transversalis 
dorst ; T'ransversalis colliy of Douglas. Lum- 
bo dorsi spinal, of Dumas. The generality 
of anatomical writers have unnecessarily 
multiplied the muscles of the spine, and 
hence their descriptions of these parts are 
confused, and difficult to be understood. 
Under the name of multifidus spine, Albi- 
nus has, therefore, very properly included 
those portions of muscular flesh, intermixed 
with tendinous fibres, which lie close to 
the posterior part of the spine, and which 
Douglas and Winslow have described as 
three distinct muscles, under the names of 
transversales, or transverso-spinales, of the 
loins, back, and neck. ‘The maultifidus 
spine arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
upper convex surface of the os sacrum, from 
the posterior adjoining part of the ilium,. 
from the oblique and transverse processes of 
all the Jumbar vertebrz, from. the transverse 
processes of all the dorsal vertebra, and 
from those of the cervical vertebra, except- 
ing the three first. From all these origins 
the fibres of the muscles run in an oblique 
direction, and are inserted, by distinct ten- 
dons, into the spinous processes of all the 
vertebree of the loins and back, and like- 
wise into those of the six inferior vertebrae 
of the neck. When this muscle acts singly, 
it extends the back obliquely, or moves it to 
one side; when both muscles act, they ex- 
tend the vertebr backwards. 
MULTIFLORUS. Many flowered. 
Applied to. the flower-stalk of plants which 
is so called when it bears many flowers; as 
the Daphne lawreola. See Pedunculus. 
Mutrtiro'xme os. See Ethmoid bone. 
MU’LTIPES. (From multus, many, and 
pes, a foot.) 1. The wood-louse. 
2. The polypus. 
3. Any animal having more than four 
feet. 
MUMPS. | See Cynanche parotidea. 
Munotcati'va. (From mundo, to cleanse. ) 
Mundificantia. Medicines which purify and 
cleanse away foulness. 
Mounpirica’ntra. See Mundicativa. 
Mu’neos., See Ophiorrhiza mungos. 
MURA‘LIS. (From murus, a wall ; so 
called because it grows upon walls.) Pel- 
litory. See Parieiaria. : 
MURA’RIA. (From murus, a wall; 
SE 3 
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because it grows about walls.) A species 
of maiden hair: the Asplenium murale. 

MURIACITE. Gypsum. * 

MU’RIAS. A muriate, or salt, formed 
by the union of the muriatic acid with salifi- 
able bases; as muriate of ammonia, &c. 

Murtas ammonite. See Sal ammoniac. 

Muriss anvimonu. Butter of anti- 
mony. Formerly used as a caustic. 

Murtas garyts. See Barytes. 

Morias catcis. See Calz. 

Murtias rerri. Ferrum salitum; Oleum 
martis per deliguium. This preparation of 
iron is styptic and tonic, and may be given 
in chlorosis, intermittents, rachitis, &c. 

Moris FERRI AMMONIACALIS. See Fer- 
rum ammoniatum. 

Murias HYpRARGYRI. 
muriates of mercury. See Hydrargyrt sub- 
murias, and Hydrargyri oxymurias. 

Muriss HYDRARGYRI AMMONIACALIS. 
See Hydrargyrum precipitatum album. 

Munias HYDRARGYRI OXYGENATUS. 
Hydrargyri oxymurias. 

Muriass rorassa. Alkali vegetabile sali- 
tum; Sal digestivus; Sal febrifugus Sylvit. 
This salt is exhibited with the same intention 
as the muriate of soda, and was formerly 
in high estimation in the cure of intermit- 
tents, &c. 

Murtas porass# oxycenatus. Chlorate 
of potassa. The oxygenated muriate of 
potassa has lately been extolled in the cure 
of the venereal disease. It is exhibited in 
doses of from fifteen to forty grains in the 
course of a day. It increases the action of 
the heart and arteries, is supposed to oxyge- 
nate the blood, and prove of great service 
in scorbutus, Seiichan and cachectie dis- 
eases, 

Mvrias sopm. See Sode murias. 

Morzsas stisu. See Murias antimonit. 

MURIATIC. (Muriaticus ; from muria, 
brine.) Belonging to sea salt. 

Muriatic acip. dcidum muriaticum. 
The. Hydrochloric of the French chemists. 
Let 6 parts of pure and well dried sea salt be 
put into a glass retort, to the beak of which 
is luted, in a horizontal direction, a long glass 
tube artificially refrigerated, and containing 
a quantity of ignited muriate of lime. Upon 
the salt pour at intervals 5 parts of concen- 
trated oil of vitriol, through a syphon fun- 
nel, fixed airtight, in the tubulure of the 
retort. The free end of the long tube being 
recurved, so as to dip into the mercury of a 
pneumatic trough, a gas will issue, which, 
on coming in contact with the air, will form 
a visible cloud, or haze, presenting, when 
viewed in a vivid light, prismatic colours. 
This gas is muriatic acid. 

When received in glass jars over dry mer- 
cury, it is invisible, and possesses all the 
mechanical properties of air. Its odour is 
pungent and peculiar. 
corrosive. Its specific gravity, according 
to Sir H. Davy, is ‘such, that 100 cubic 
inches weigh 39 grains, while by estimation, 
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he says, they ought to be $8.4 gr. If ai 
inflamed taper be immersed in it, it is in- 
stantly extinguished. It is destructive of 
animal life; but the irritation produced by 
it on the epiglottis scarcely permits its de- 
scent into the lungs. It is merely changed 
in bulk by alterations of temperature ; it 
experiences no change of state. 

When potassium, tin, or zinc, is heated in 
contact with this gas over mercury, one-half 
of the volume disappears, and the remainder 
is pure hydrogen. On examining the solid 
residue, it is found to be a metallic chloride. 
Hence muriatic acid gas consists of chlorine 
and hydrogen, united in equal volumes. 
This view of its nature was originally given 
by Scheele, though obscured by terms de- 
rived from the vague and visionary hypothe- 
sis of phlogiston. The French school af- 
terwards introduced the belief that muriatic 
acid gas was a compound of an unknown 
radical and water; and that chlorine con- 
sisted of this radical and oxygen. Sir H. 
Davy has proved, by decisive experiments, 
that in the present state of our knowledge, 
chlorine must be regarded as a simple sub- 
stance; and muriatic acid gas, as a com- 
pound of it with hydrogen. 

Muriatic acid, from its composition, has 
been termed by Lussac the hydrochloric 
acid ; a name objected to by Sir H. Davy. 
It was prepared by the older chemists in a 
very rude manner, and was called by them 
spirit of salt. 

In the ancient method, common salt was 
previously decrepitated, then ground with 
dried clay, and kneaded or wrought with 
water to a moderately stiff consistence, after 
which it was divided into balls of the size of 
a pigeon’s egg: these balls, being previous- 
ly well dried, were put into a retort, so as 
to fill the vessel two-thirds full; distillation 
being then proceeded upon, the muriati¢ 
acid came over when the heat was raised to 
ignition. In this process eight or ten parts 
of élay to one of salt are to be used. The 
retort must be of stone-ware well coated, 
and the furnace must be of that kind called 
reverberatory. 

It was formerly heuahe that the salt was 
merely divided in this operation by the clay, 
and on this‘account more readily gave out its 
acid: but there can be little doubt, that the 
effect is produced by the siliceous earth, 
which abounds in large proportions in all - 
natural clays, and detains the alkali of the 
salt by combining with it. 

-Sir H. Davy tirst gave the just explana- 
tion of this decomposition. Common salt 
is a compound of sodium and chlorine. The 
sodium may be conceived to combine with 
the oxygen of the water in the earth, and 
with the earth itself, to form a vitreous com- 
pound; and the chlorine to unite with the 
hydrogen of the water, forming muriatic acid 
gas. ‘Itis also easy,’ adds he, ‘ accord- 
ing to these new ideas, to explain-the de- 
/composition of salt by moistened litharge, 
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the theory of which has so much perplexed 
the most acute chemists. It may be con- 
ceived to be an instance of compound affi- 
nity ; the chlorine is attracted by the lead, 
and the sodium combines with the oxygen of 
the litharge, and with water, to form hydrate 
of soda, which gradually attracts carbonic 
acid from the air. When. common salt 
is decomposed by oil of vitriol, it was 
usual to explain the phenomenon by saying, 
that the acid by its superior affinity, aided 
by heat, expelled the gas, and united to the 
soda. But as neither muriatic acid nor 
soda exists in common salt, we must now 
modify the explanation, by saying that the 
water of the oil of vitriol is first decomposed, 
its oxygen unites to the sodium to form 
soda, which is seized on by the sulphuric 
acid, while the chlorine combines with the 
hydrogen of the water, and exhales in the 
form of muriatic acid gas.’ 

As LOO parts of dry sea salt are capable of 
yielding 62 parts by weight of muriatic acid 
gas, these ought to afford, by economical 
management, nearly 221 parts of liquid acid, 
specific gravity 1.142, as prescribed by the 
London College, or 200 parts of acid sp. gr. 
1.160, as directed by the Edinburgh and 
Dublin Pharmacopeeias. 

The ancient method of extracting the gas 
from salt is now laid aside. 

The English manufacturers use iron stills 
for this distillation, with earthen heads: the 
philosophical chemist, in making the acid 
of commerce, will doubtless prefer glass. 
Five parts by weight of strong sulphuric 
acid are to be added to six of decrepitated 
sea salt, in a retort, the upper part of which 
is furnished with a tube or neck, through 
which the acid is to be poured upon the salt. 
The aperture of this tube must be closed 
with a ground stopper immediately after the 
pouring. The sulphuric acid immediately 
combines with the alkali, and expels the 
muriatic acid in the form of a peculiar air, 
which is rapidly absorbed by water. As this 
combination and disengagement take place 
without the application of heat, and the 
aérial fluid escapes very rapidly, it is neces- 
sary to arrange and. lute the vessels together 
before the sulphuric acid is added, and not 
to make any fire in the furnace until the dis- 
engagement begins to slacken; at which 
time it must be very gradually raised. Be- 
fore the modern improvements in chemistry 
were made, a great part of the acid escaped 
for want of water to combine with ; but by 
the use of Woolfe’s apparatus, the acid air 
is made to pass through water, in which it 
is nearly condensed, and forms muriatic 
acid of double the weight of the’ water, 
though the bulk of this fluid is increased 
one-half only. The acid condensed in the 
first receiver, which contains no water, is of 
a yellow colour, arising from the impurities 
of the salt. 

The marine acid in commerce has a straw 
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colour: but this is owing to accidental im- 
purity ; for it does not obtain in the acid 
produced by the impregnation of water with 
the a¢riform acid. . 

The muriatic acid is one of those longest 
known, and some of its compounds are 
among those salts with which we are ‘most 
familiar. 

The muriates, when in a state of dryness, 
are actually chlorides, consisting of chlorine 
and the metal ; yet they may be convenient- 
ly treated of under the title muriates. 

The muriate of barytes crystallises in ta- 
bles bevelled at the edges, or in octahedral 
pyramids applied base to base. It is soluble 
in five parts of water at 60°, in still less at a 
boiling heat, and also inalkohol. It is not 
altered in the air, and but partly decompos- 
able by heat. ‘The sulphuric acid separates 
its base; and the alkaline carbonates and 
sulphates decompose it by double affinity. . 
It is best prepared by dissolving the carbo- 
nate in dilute muriatic acid; and if conta- 
minated with iron or lead, which occasion- 
ally happens, these may be separated by the 
addition of a small quantity of liquid am- 
monia, or by boiling and stirring the solu- 
tion with a little barytes. Goettling re- 
commends to prepare it from the sulphate 
of barytes; eight parts of which, in fine 
powder, are to be mixed with two of mu- 
riate of soda, and one of charcoal powder. 
This is to be pressed hard into a Hessian 
crucible; and exposed for an hour and a half 
to a red heat in a wind furnace. The cold 
mass, being powdered, is to be boiled a mi- 
nute or two in sixteen parts of water, and 
then filtered. To this liquor muriatic acid 
is to be added by little and little, till selphu- 
retted hydrogen ceases to be evolved. It is 
then to be filtered, a little hot water to be 
poured on the residuum, the liquor evapo- 
rated to a pellicle, filtered again, and then 
set to crystallise. As the muriate of soda 
is much more soluble than the muriate of 
barytes, and does not separate by cooling, 
the muriate of barytes will crystallise into a 
perfectly white salt, and leave the muriate 
of soda in the mother water, which may be 
evaporated repeatedly till no more muriate’ 
of barytes is obtained. This salt was first 
employed in medicine by Dr. Crawford, 
chiefly in scrofulous complaints and cancer, 
beginning with doses of a few drops of the 
saturated solution twice a-day, and increas- 
ing it gradually, as far as forty or fifty 
drops in some instances. In large doses it: 
excites nausea, and has deleterious effects. ° 
Fourcroy says it has been found very suc- 
cessful in scrofula in France. It has like- 
wise been recommended as a vermifuge ; 
and it has been given with much apparent: 
advantage even to very young children, 
where the usual symptoms of worms occur-' 
red, though none were ascertained to be 
present. Asa test of sulphuric acid it is of 
great use.. s 
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The guriate of potassa, formerly known 
by the names of febrifuge salt of Sylvius, di- 
gestive salt, and regenerated sea salt, crystal- 
lises in regular cubes, or in rectangular pa- 
rallelopipedons ; decrepitating on the fire, 
without losing much of their acid, and ac- 
quiring a little moisture from damp air, 
and giving it out again in dry. Their taste 
is saline and bitter. They are soluble in 
thrice their weight ‘of cold water, and in but 
little less of boiling water, so as to require 
spontaneous evaporation for crystallising. 
Fourcroy recommends, to cover the vessel 
with gauze, and suspend hairs in it, for the 
purpose of obtaining regular crystals. 

It is sometimes prepared in decomposing 
sea salt by common potassa for the purpose 
of obtaining soda; and may be formed by 

the direct combination of its constituent 
parts. 

It is decomposable by the sulphuric and 
nitric acids. Barytes decomposes it, though 
not completely ; and both silex and alumina 
decomposed it partially in the dry way. It 
decomposes the earthy nitrates, so that it 
might be used in saltpetre manufactories to 
decorapose the nitrate of lime. 

Muriate of soda, or common salt, is of con- 
siderable use in the arts, as well as a neces- 
sary ingredient in our food. Jt crystallises 
in cubes, which are sometimes grouped. to- 
gether in various ways, and not unfrequent~- 
ly form hollow quadrangular pyramids. In 
the fire it decrepitates, melts, and is at 
length volatilised. When pure, it is not 
deliquescent. One part is soluble in 24 of 
cold water, and in little less of hot, so that 
it cannot be crystallised but by evaporation. 

Common salt is found in large masses, or 
in rocks under the earth, in England and 
elsewhere. In the solid form it is called 
sal gem, or rock salt. If it be pure and 
transparent, it may be immediately used in 
the state in which it is found; but if it con- 
tain any impure earthy particles, it should 
be previously freed from them. In some 
countries it is found in incredible quantities, 
and dug up like metals from the bowels of 
the earth. In this manner has this salt been 
dug out of the celebrated salt mines near 
Bochnia and Wieliczka, in’ Poland, ever 
since the middle of the 13th century, con- 
sequently above these 500 years, in such 
amazing quantities, that sometimes there 
have been 20,000 tons ready for sale. In 
these mines, which are said to reach to the 
depth of several hundred fathoms, 500 men 
are constantly employed. The pure and 
transparent salt needs no other preparation 
than to be beaten to small pieces, or ground 
ina mill, But that which is more impure 
must be elutriated, purified, and boiled. 
That which is quite impure, and full of 
small stones, is sold under the name of rock 
salt, and is applied to ordinary uses, It 
may likewise be used for strengthening 
weak and poor brine-springs. 
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The waters of the ocean every-where 
abound with common salt, though in diffe- 
rent proportions. The water of the Baltic 
sea is said to contain one sixty-fourth of its 
weight of salt; that of the sea between 
England and Flanders contains one thirty- 
second part; that on the coast of Spain one 
sixteenth part; and between the tropics it is 
said, erroneously, to contain from an ele- 
venth to an eighth part. 

The water of the sea contains, beside the 
common salt, a considerable proportion of 
muriate of magnesia, and some sulphate of 
lime, of soda, and potassa. ‘The former is 
the chief ingredient of the remaining liquid | 
which is left after the extraction of the com- 
mon salt, and is called the mother water. 
Sea water, if taken up near the surface, 
contains also the putrid remains of animal 
substances, which render it nauseous, and 
in a long-continued calm cause the sea to 
stink. 

The whole art of extracting salt from wa- 
ters which contain it, consists in evaporating 
the water in the cheapest and most conve- 
nient manner. In England, a brine com- 
posed of sea water, with the addition of 
rock salt, is evaporated in large shallow iron 
boilers; and the crystals of salt are taken 
out in baskets. In Russia, and probably in 
other northern countries, the sea water is 
exposed to freeze ; and the ice, which is al- 
most.entirely fresh, being taken out, the re- 
maining brine is much stronger, and is eva- 
porated by boiling. In the southern parts 
of Europe, the salt-makers take advantage 
of spontaneous evaporation. A flat piece 
of ground near the sea is chosen, and bank- 
ed round, to prevent its being overflowed at 
high water. The space within the banks is. 
divided by low walls into several compart- 
ments, which successively communicate with 
each other. At flood tide, the first of these 
is filled with sea water, which, by remaining. 
a.certain time, deposites its impurities, and 
loses part of its aqueous fluid. The resi- 
due is then suffered to run into the next 
compartment, and the former is again filled 
as before. From the second compartment, 
after a due time, the water is transferred 
into a third, which is lined with clay, well 
rammed and levelled. At this period, the 
evaporation is usually brought to that de- 
gree, that a crust of salt is formed on the 
surface of the water, which the workmen 
break, and it immediately falls to the bot- 
tom. They continue to do this until the 
quantity is sufficient to be raked out, and 
dried in heaps. This is called bay salt. 

Beside its use in seasoning our food, and 
preserving meat both for domestic consump- 
tion and during the longest voyages, and in 
furnishing us with the muriatic acid and 
soda, salt forms a glaze for coarse pottery, 
by being thrown inte the oven where it is 
baked ; it improves the whiteness and clear- 
ness of glass; it gives greater hardness to 
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soap; in melting metals. it preserves their 
surface from calcination,. by defending them 
from the air, and is employed with advan- 
tage in some assays; it is used as a mor- 
dant, and for improving certain colours, 
and enters more or less into many other 
processes of the arts. 

The muriaie of strontian has not long 
been known. Dr. Hope first distinguished 
it from muriate of barytes. It crystallises 
in very slender hexagonal prisms; has a cool 
pungent taste, without the austerity of the 
muriate of barytes, or the bitterness of the 
muriate of lime; is soluble in 0.75 of wa- 
ter at 60°, and to almost any amount in 
boiling water ; is likewise soluble in alko- 
hol, and gives a blood-red colour to its 
flame. 

It has never been found in nature, but 
may be prepared in the same way as the 
muriate of barytes. 

The muriate of lime has been known by 
the names of marine selenite, calcareous ma- 
rine salt, muria, and fixed sal ammoniac. It 
crystallises in hexahedral prisms terminated 
by acute pyramids. Its taste is acrid, bit- 
ter, and very disagreeable. It is soluble in 
half its weight of cold water, and by heat 
in its own water of crystallisation. It is 
one of the most deliquescent salts known ; 
and, when deliquesced, has been called oid 
of lime. It exists in nature, but neither 
very abundantly nor very pure. It is formed 
in chemical laboratories, in the decompo- 
sition of muriate of ammonia; and Hom- 
berg found, that if it were urged by a vio- 
lent heat till it condensed, on cooling, into 
a vitreous mass, it emitted a phosphoric 
light upon being struck by any hard body, 
in which state it was called Homberg’s phos- 
phorus. 

Hitherto it has been little used except for 
frigorific mixtures ; and with snow it pro- 
duces a very great degree of cold. Four- 
croy, indeed, says he has found it of great 
utility in obstructions of the lymphatics, and 
in scrofulous affections. 

The muriate of ammonia has long been 
known by the name of sal ammonia, or am- 
moniac. It is found native in the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanoes, where it is sublimed 
sometimes nearly pure, and in different parts 
of Asia and Africa. A great deal is carried 
annually to Russia and Siberia from Bucha- 
rian Tartary; and we formerly imported 
large quantities from Egypt, but now ma- 
nufacture it at home. See Sal dAmmoniac. 

The salt is usually in the form of cakes, 
with a convex surface on one side, and con- 
cave on the other, from being sublimed into 
large globular vessels; but by solution it 
may be obtained in regular quadrangular 
crystals. It is remarkable for possessing a 
certain degree of ductility, so that it is not 
easily pulverable, It is soluble in 3} parts 
of water at 60°, and in little more than its 
own weight of boiling water. Its taste is 
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cool, acrid, and bitterish. Its specific gra- 
vity is 1.42. It attracts moisture from the 
air but. very slightly. 

Muriate of ammonia has been more em- 
ployed in medicine than it is at present. It 
is sometimes useful as an auxiliary to the 
bark in intermittents ; in gargles it is bene- 
ficial, and externally it is a good discutient. 
In dyeing, it improves or heightens different 
colours. In tinning and soldering, it is em- 
ployed to preserve the surface of the metals 
from oxidation. In assaying, it discovers 
iron, and separates it from some of its com- 
binations. 

The muriate of magnesia is extremely de- 
liquescent, soluble in an equal weight of 
water, and difficultly crystallisable. It dis- 
solves also in five parts of alkohol. It is de- 
composable by heat, which expels its acid, 
Its taste is intensely bitter. 

With ammonia this muriate forms a triple 
salt, crystallisable in little polyhedrons, which 
separate quickly from the water, but are not 
very regularly formed, Its taste partakes 
of that of both the preceding salts. The 
best mode of preparing it is by mixing a 
solution of 27 parts of muriate of ammonia 
with a solution of 73 of muriate of magne- 
sia; but it may be formed by a semi-decom- 
position of either of these muriates by the 
base of the other. It is decomposable by 
heat, and requires six or seven times its 
weight of water to dissolve it. ‘ 

Of the mwriate of glucine we know but 
little. It appears to crystallise in very small 
crystals; to be decomposable by heat; and, 
dissolved in alkohol and diluted with water, 
to form a pleasant saccharine liquor. 

Muriate of alumina is scarcely crystallis~- 
able, as on ‘evaporation it assumes the state 
of a thick jelly. It has an acid, styptic, acrid 
taste. It is extremely soluble in water, and 
deliquescent. Fire decomposes it. It may 
be prepared by directly combining the mu- 
riatic acid with alumina; but the acid al- 
ways remains in excess. 

The muriate of xircon crystallises in small 
needles, which are very soluble, attract mois- 
ture, and lose their transparency in the air. 
It has an austere taste, with somewhat of 
acrimony. It is decomposable by heat. The 
gallic acid precipitates from its solution, if it 
be free from iron, a white powder. Carbo- 
nate of ammonia, if added in excess, redis- 
solves the precipitate it had before thrown 
down. 

Muriate of yttria does not crystallise when 
evaporated, but forms a jelly. It dries with 
difficulty, and deliquesces. 

Fourcroy observes, that when siliceous 
stones, previously fused with potassa, are 
treated with muriatic acid, a limpid solution 
is formed, which may be reduced to a trans- 
parent jelly by slow evaporation. Buta boil- 
ing heat decomposes the siliceous muriate, 
and the earth is deposited. The solution is 
always acid,” 
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This acid possesses active tonic powers. 
In typhus, or nervous fevers, although em- 
ployed on the Continent with success, it 
has not proved so beneficial in this country ; 
and when freely used, it is apt to determine 
to the bowels. Externally, the muriatic 
acid has been applied in the form of a bath, 
to the feet, in gout. In a late publication, 
there are accounts of its successful applica- 
tion as a lithontriptic. 


Muriavic ACID, OXYGENIZED. This 
supposed acid was. lately described by 
Thenard. He saturated common muriatic 


acid of moderate strength with deutoxide 
of barium, reduced it into a soft paste 
by trituration with water. He then pre- 
cipitated the barytes from the liquid, by 
‘adding the requisite quantity of sulphuric 
acid. He next took this oxygenised muria- 
tic acid, and treated it with deutoxide of ba- 
rium and sulphuric acid, to oxygenate it 
anew. In this way he charged it with oxy- 
gen as often as 15 times. He thus obtained 
a liquid acid which contained 32 times its vo- 
lume of oxygen at the temperature of 68° 
Fahr. and at the ordinary atmospherical 
pressure, and only 45 times its volume of 
muriatic acid, which gives about 28 equiva- 
lent primes of oxygen to one of muriatic 
acid. 

This oxygenised acid leaves no residuum 
when evaporated. It is a very acid, co- 
lourless liquid, almost destitute of smell, 
‘and powerfully reddens turnsole. When 
boiled for some time, its oxygen is expel- 
led. si 
We ought, however, to regard this appa- 
rent oxygenation of the acid merely as the 
conversion of a portion of its combined wa- 
ter into deutoxide of hydrogen. 

MURICATUS. Sharp-pointed: applied 
to seeds, as those of the Ranunculus parviflo- 
rus-and Sida ciliaris. 

MURRAY, Joun Anprew, was born 
at Stockholm, of a Scotch family, in 1740. 
At 16 he was sent to Upsal, and had the be- 
nefit of the instructions of Linnezus, for 
whom he ever after entertained the highest 
esteem. In 1759 he took a journey through 
the southern provinces of Sweden, and 
thence to Copenhagen ; and in the following 
year he went to Gottingen, where his bro- 
ther was professor of philosophy. In 1763 
he took his degree of doctor in medicine, 
and by a special licence from the Hanove- 
rian government, gave lectures in botany : 
and in the following spring he was appoint- 
ed extraordinary professor of medicine in 
that university. From this period his reput- 
‘ation rapidly extended; he was elected a 
member in the course of a few years of most 
of the learned societies in Europe. In 1769 
he succeeded to the actual professorship of 
medicine, and was made doctor of the bo- 
tanic garden. He was still farther honoured 


by receiving the title of the Order of Vasa- 


from the King of Sweden in 1780: and 
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two years afterwards by being raised to the 
rank of privy counsellor by his Britannic 
Majesty. In 1791 he was attacked with a 
spurious peripneumony, which shortly ter- 
minated his existence. He was a man of 
sound judgment, great activity, and exten- 
sive information. He composed a great 
number of tracts on various subjects in bo- 
tany, natural history, medicine, pharmacy, 
and medical literature. His principal work, 
which occupied a large portion of his time 
and attention, was on the Materia Medica, 
under the title of “ Apparatus Medicami- 
num,” in six octavo volumes: indeed he 
was employed in correcting the last for the 
press the day before his death. In the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Got- 
tingen, there are many valuable papers by 
him, chiefly botanical ; and his descriptions 
are deemed models of elegance and accu- 
racy. 

MU’SA. (This word is corrupted, or 
rather refined, from Mawz, the Egyptian 
appellation of this valuable plant; and is 
made classical in the works of Linneus, by 
an allusion to Musa, a muse; or, with 
much greater propriety, to Antonius Musa, 
the physician of Augustus, who having writ- 
ten on some botanical subjects, may justly 
be commemorated in the above name.) The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Polygamia ; 
Order, Monecia. The plantain and_ ba- 
dana-tree. 

Musa paranistaca. Musa; Palma hu- 
milis ; -Ficus Indica; Bala;  Platanus. 
The plantain-tree. It grows spontaneously 
in many parts of India, but has been imme- 
morially cultivated by the Indians in every 
part of the continent of South America. It 
is an herbaceous tree, growing to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet. The fruit are 
nearly of the size and. shape of ordinary 
cucumbers, and, when ripe, of a pale yellow 
colour, of a mealy substance, a little clam- 
my, with a sweetish taste, and will dissolve 
in the mouth without chewing. The whole 
spike of fruit often weighs forty or fifty 
pounds. When they are brought to table 
by way of dessert, they are either raw, fried, 
or roasted; but, if intended for bread, they 
are cut before they are ripe, and are then 
either roasted or boiled. The trees being 
tall and slender, the Indians cut then: down 
to get at the fruit; and in doing this they 
suffer no loss, for the stems are only one 
year’s growth, and would die if not cut; 
but the roots continue, and new stems soon 
spring up, which in a year produce ripe 
fruit also. From the ripe plaintains they 
make a liquor called mistaw. When they 
make this, they roast the fruit in_ their 
husks, and, after totally beating them to a 
mash, they pour water upon them, and, as 
the liquor is wanted, it is drawn off. But: 
the nature of this fruit is such, that they will 
not keep long without running into a state: 
of putrefaction ; and therefore, in order to . 
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reap the advantage of them at all times, they 
make cakes of the pulp, and dry them over 
a slow fire, and, as they stand in need of 
mistaw, they mash the cakes in water, and 
they answer all the purposes of fresh fruit. 
These cakes are exceedingly convenient to 
make this liquor in their journeys, and they 
never fail to carry them for that purpose. 
The leaves of the tree being large and spa- 
cious, serve the Indians for table-cloths and 
napkins. 

Musa sapientum, The systematic name 
of the banana-tree.— Banana; Bananeira ; 
Ficoides ; Ficus indica ; Musa fructu cucu- 
merino breviort ; Senoria; Pacaira. This 
and the plantain-tree are among the most 
important productions of the earth. . The 
banana-tree is cultivated, on a very extensive 
scale, in Jamaica; without the fruit of 
which, Dr. Wright says, the island would 
scarcely be habitable, as no species of pro- 
vision would supply their place. Even 
flour, or bread itself, would be less agree- 
able, and less able to support the laborious 
negro, so as to enable him to do his 
business, or to keep in health. Plantains 
also fatten horses, cattle, swine, dogs, fowls, 
and other domestic animals. The leaves, being 
smooth and soft, are employed as dressings 
after blisters. The water from the soft trunk 
is astringent, and employed by some to check 
diarrhceas. Every other part of the tree is 
useful in different parts of rural economy. 
‘The leaves are used as napkins and table- 
cloths, and are food for hogs. The second 
sort, musa sapientum, or banana-tree, dif- 
fers from the paradisaica, in having its stalks 
marked with dark purple stripes and spots. 
The fruit is shorter, straighter, and rounder ; 
the pulp is softer, and of a more luscious 
taste. Itis never eaten green; but, when 
ripe, itis very agreeable, either eaten raw 
or fried in slices, as fritters, and is relished 
by all ranks of people in the West Indies. 
Both the above plants were carried to the 
West Indies from the Canary islands ; 
whither, it is believed, they had been brought 
from Guinea, where they grow naturally. 

Musanr. Sal ammoniac. 

MUSCI’PULA. (From mus, a mouse, 
and capio, to take, being originally applied 
to a mouse trap; afterwards to a plant: 
so called from its viscidity, by which flies 
are caught, as with bird-lime.) A species of 
lychnis, 

MUSCLE. Musculus. The parts that 
are usually included under this name con- 
sist of distinct portions of flesh, susceptible 
of. contraction and relaxation ; the motions 
of which, in a natural and healthy state, 
are subject to the will, and for this reason 
they are called voluntary muscles. Besides 
these, there are other parts of the body that 
owe their power of contraction to their mus- 
cular fibres: thus the heart is a muscular 
texture, forming what is called a hollow 
muscle ; and the urinary bladder, stomach, 
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intestines, &c. are enabled to act upon 
their contents, merely because they are pro 
vided with muscular fibres ; these are called 
involuntary muscles, because their motions 
are not dependent on the will. The muscles 
of respiration being in some measure in~ 
fluenced by the will, are said to have a mixed 
motion. The names by which the voluntary 
muscles are distinguished, are founded on 
their size, figure, situation, use, or the ar- 
rangement of their fibres, or their origin 
and insertion; but, besides these particular 
distinctions, there are certain: general ones 
that require to be noticed. ‘Thus, if the, 
fibres of a muscle are placed parallel to each 
other, in a straight direction, they form what 
anatomists, term a rectilinear muscle ; if the 
fibrous cross and intersect each other, they 
constitute a compound muscle; when the 
fibres are disposed in the manner of rays, @ 
radiated muscle; when they are placed 
obliquely with respect to the tendon, like 
the plume of a pen, a penniform muscle. 
Muscles that act in opposition to each other 
are called antagonists; thus every extensor 
has a flexor for its antagonist, and vice versa. 
Muscles that concur in the same action are 
termed congeneres. The muscles being at- 
tached to the bones, the latter,may be 
considered as levers, that are moved in dif- 
ferent directions by the contraction of those 
organs. That end of the muscle which ad- 
heres to the most fixed part is usually called 
the origin; and that which adheres to the 
more moveable part, the insertion of the mus- 
cle. In almost every muscle, two kinds of 
fibres are distinguished ; the one soft, of a 
red colour, sensible, and irritable, called 
fleshy fibres, see Muscular Fibre ; the other 
of a firmer texture, of a white glistening co- 
lour, insensible, without irritability or the 
power of contracting, and named tendinous 
fibres. They are occasionally intermixed, 
but the fleshy fibres generally prevail in the 
belly, or middle part of the muscle, and the 
tendinous ones in the extremities. If these 
tendinous fibres are formed into a round 
slender cord, they form what is called the 
tendon of the muscle; on the other hand, if 
they are spread into a broad flat surface, it 
is termed an aponeurosis. 

Each muscle is surrounded by a very thin 
and delicate covering of cellular membrane, 
which encloses it as it were like a sheath, and, 
dipping down into its substance, surrounds 
the most minute fibres we are able to trace, 
connecting them to cach other, lubricating 
them by means of the fat which its cells con- 
tain in more or less quantity in different 
subjects, and serving as a support to the 
blood-vessels, lymphatics, and. nerves which 
are so plentifully distributed through tbe 
muscles. This cellular membrane, which in 
no respect differs from what is found invest- 
ing and connecting the other parts of the 
body, has been sometimes mistaken for a 
membrane, peculiar to the muscles; and 
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hence we often find writers giving it the name 
of membrana propria musculosa. ‘The mus- 
cles owe the red colour which so particularly 
distinguishes their belly part, to an infinite 
number of arteries, which are every where 
dispersed through the whole of their reticular 
substance; for their fibres, after having been 
macerated in water, are (like all other parts 
of the body divested of their blood) found 
to be of a white colour. These arteries 
usually enter the muscles by several consi- 
derable branches, and ramify so minutely 
through their substance, that we are unable, 
even with the best microscopes, to trace 
their ultimate branches. | Ruysch fancied 
that the muscular fibre was hollow, and a 
production of a capillary artery; but this 
was merely conjectural. The veins, for the 
most part, accompany the arteries, but are 
found to be larger and more numerous, 
The lymphatics, likewise, are numerous, as 
might be expected from the great proportion 
of reticular substance, which is every where 
found investing the muscular fibres. The 
nerves are distributed in. such abundance to 
every muscle, that the muscles of the 
thumb alone are supplied with a greater 
proportion of nervous influence than the 
largest viscera, as the liver for instance. 
They enter the generality of muscles by seve- 
ral trunks, the branches of which, like those 
of the blood-vessels, are so minutely dispers- 
ed through the cellular substance, that their 
number and minuteness soon elude the eye, 
gud the knife of the anatomist. This has 
given rise to a conjecture, as groundless as 
all the other conjectures on this subject, that 
the muscular fibre is ultimately nervous. 

A Fable of the Muscles. — The generality 
of anatomical writers have arranged muscles 
according to their several uses; but this 
method is evidently defective, as the same 
muscle may very often have different and 
opposite uses. The method here adopted is 
that more usually followed at present; they 
are enumerated in the order in which they 
are situated, beginning with those that are 
placed nearest the integuments, and pro- 
ceeding from these to the muscles that are 
more deeply seated. 

[The reader will observe, that all the 
muscles are in pairs, except those marked 
thus*]. 

Muscles of the integuments of the cra- 
nium ; 
1. Occipito frontalis.* 
2. Corrugator supercilii. 
Muscles of the eye-lids. 
3. Orbicularis palpebrarum. 
4. Levator palpebre superioris. 
Muscles of the eye-ball : 
5. Rectus superior. 
6. Rectus inferior. 
7. Rectus internus. 
&. Recius externus. 
9. Obliquus superior. ' 
10. Obliquus inferior. 
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Muscles of the nose and mouth: 
11. Levator palpebreé superioris aleque 
NUS. 
12. Levator labit superioris proprius. - 
13. Levator anguli oris. 
14. Zygomaticus major. 
15. Zygomaticus minor. 
16. Buccinator. 
17. Depressor anguli oris. 
18. Depressor labii inferioris. 
19. Orbicularis oris.* ' 
20. Depressor labii superioris aleque nasi. 
21. Constrictor nasi. 
22. Levator meniti vel labii inferioris. 
Muscles of the external ear : 
23. Superior auris. , 
24. Anterior auris. 
25. Posterior auris. 
26. Helicis major. 
27. Helicis minor. 
28. Tragicus. 
29. Antitragicus. 
30. Transversus aurus. 
Muscles of the internal ear : 
31. Laxator tympani. 
32. Membrana tympani. 
33. Tensor tympani. 
34. Stapedius. 
Muscles of the lower jaw : 
35. Temporalis. 
36. Masseter. 
37. Pterygoideus externus. 
38. Pterygoideus internus. 
Muscles about the anterior part of the neck : 
39. Platysma myoides. 
40. Sterno-cleidomastoideus. 
Muscles between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides : 
41. Digastricus.  , 
42. Mylo-hyoideus. 
43. Genio-hyoideus. 
44. Genio-glossus. 
45. Hyo-glossus. 
46. Lingualis. 
Muscles situated between the os hyoides 
and trunk : 
47. Sterno-hyoideus. 
48. Crico-hyoideus. 
49. Sterno-thyroideus. 
50. Thyro-hyoideus. 4 , 
51. Crico-thyroideus. 
Muscles between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides laterally : 
52. Stylo-glossus. 
53. Stylo-hyoideus. 
54. Stylo-pharyngeus. 
55. Circumflecus. 
56. Levator palati mollis. 
Muscles about the entry of the fauces : 
57. Constrictor isthmi fauctum. 
58. Pulatopharyngeus. 
59. Azygos uvule.* 
Muscles situated on the posterior part of 
the pharynx : 
60, Constrictor pharyngis superior. 
61. Constrictor pharyngts medius. | 
62. Constrictor pharyngis inferior. 
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Muscles situated about the glottis : . 
63. Crico-arytenoideus posticus. 
64, Crica-arytenoideus lateralis. 
65. Thyro-arytenoideus. 
\ 66. Arytenoideus obliquis.* 
67. Arytenoideus transversus.* 
68. Thyro-epiglottideus. 
69. Aryteno-epiglottideus. 
Muscles situated about the anterior part of 
the abdomen : 
70. Obliquus descendens erternus. 
71. Obliquus ascendens internus. 
72. Transversalis abdominis. 
73. Rectus abdominis. 
74. Pyramidalis. 
Muscles about the male organs of genera- 
tion : 
75. Dartos.* 
76. Cremaster. 
77. Erector penis. 
78. Accelerator urine. 
79. Transversus perinet. 
Muscles of the anus « 
80. Sphincter ant.* 
81. Levator ant.* 
Muscles of the female organs of gener- 
ation : 
82. Erector clitoridis. 
83. Sphincter vagine. 
Muscles situated within the pelvis : 
84. Obturator internus. 
‘85. Coccygeus. 
Muscles situated within the cavity of the 
abdomen : 
86. Diaphragma.* 
87. Quadratus lumborum. 
88. Psoas parvus. 
89. Psoas magnus. 
90. Iliacus internus. 
Muscles ‘situated on the anterior part of the 
thorax : 
91. Pectoralis major. 
92. Subclavius. 
93. Pectoralis minor, 
94. Serratus major anticus. 
Muscles situated ‘between the ribs, 
within the thorax : 
95. Intercostales externt. 
96. Entercostales interni. 
97. Triangularis. 


and 
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Muscles situated on the anterior part ‘of the 


neck, close to the vertebre : 

98. Longus colli. 

99. Rectus internus capitis major. 
100. Rectus capitis internus minor. 
101. Rectus capitis lateralis. 

Muscles situated on ‘the posterior ‘part of 
the trunk : 
102. Trapexius. 
103. Latissimus dorst. 
104. Serratus posticus inferior. 
105. Rhomboideus. 

106. Splenius. 

107. Serratus' superior posticus. 
108. Spinalis dorst. 

109. Levatores costarum. 

110. Sacro-lumbats. 
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111. Longissimus dorsi. 
112. Complerus. 
113. Trachelo mastoideus, 
114. Levator scapule. 
115. Semt-spinalis dorsi. 
116. Multifidus spine. 
117. Semi-spinalis colli. 
118. Transversalis colli. 
119. Rectus capitis posticus minor, 
120. Obliquus capitis superior, 
121. Obliquus capitis inferior, 
122. Scalenus. 
123. Interspinales. 
124. Intertransversales, 

Muscles of the superior extremities - 
125. Supra-spinatus. i 
126. Infra spinatus. 

127. Teres minor. 
128. Teres major. 
129. Deltoides. 

180. Coracobrachialis, 
131. Subscapularis. 

Muscles situated on the os humeri - 
132. Biceps fleror cubiti. 
133. Brachialis internus. 

134. Biceps extensor cubiti. 
135. Anconeus. 

Muscles situated on the fore-arm - 
136. Supinator radii longus. 
137. Extensor carpi radialis longior. 
138, Hxtensor carpi radialis brevior. 
139. Extensor digitorum communis. 
140. Extensor minimi digiti. 

141. Extensor carpi ulnaris. 

142. Flexor carpi ulnaris. 

143. Palmaris longus. 

144, Flexor carpi radialis. 

145. Pronator radii teres. 

146. Supinator radii brevis. 

147. Extensor ~ ossis metacarpi 
MANUS. 

148. Extensor primi internodii. 

149. Extensor secundi internodii. 

150. Indicator. 

151. Flexor digitorum sublimis. 

152. Mexor digitorum profundus. 

153. Flexor longus pollicis. 

154. Pronator radii quadratus. 

Muscles situated chiefly on the hand: 
155. Lumbricales. 

156. Flexor brevis pollicis manus. 
157. Opponens pollicis. 

158. Abductor pollicis manus. 
159. Adductor pollicis manus. 
160. Abductor indicis manus. 
161. Palmaris brevis. 

162. Abductor minimi digiti manus, 
163. Abductor minimi digiti. 
164. Flexor parvus minimi digiti. 
165. Interosset interni. 

166. Interossei externi. 

‘Muscles of the inferior extremities - 
167. Pectinalis. 

168. Triceps adductor JSemoris. 
169. Obturator ‘exiernus. 

170. Gluteus maximus. 

‘171. Gluteus minimus. 


pollicis 
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172. Gluteus medius. 

178. Pyriformis. 

174, Gemini. 

175. Quadratus femoris. 
Muscles situated on the thigh : 

176. Tensor vagine femoris. 

177. Sartorius. 

178. Rectus femoris. 

179. Vastus externus. 

180. Vastus internus. 

181. Cruralis. 

182. Semi-tendinosus. 

183. Semt-membranosus. 

184. Biceps flexor cruris. 

185. Popliteus. 

Muscles situated on the leg : 
186. Gastrocnemius externus. 
187. Gastrocnemius internus. 
188. Plantaris. 

189. Tibialis anticus. 

190. Tibialis posticus. 

191. Peroneus longus. 

192. Peroneus brevis. 

193. Extensor longus digitorum pedis. 

194. Extensor proprius pollicis pedis. 

195. Flexor longus digitorum pedis. 

196. Flexor longus pollicis pedis. 
Muscles chiefly situated on the foot : 

197. Extensor brevis digitorum pedis. 

198. Flexor brevis digitorum pedis. 

199. Lumbricales pedis. 

200. Flexor brevis pollicis pedis. 

201. Abductor pollicis pedis. 

202. Adductor pollicis pedis. 

208. Abductor minimi digiti pedis. 

204. Flexor brevis minimi digiti pedis. 

205. Transversales pedis. 

206. Interossei pedis externt. 

207. Interosset pedis internt. 


MUSCULAR. (Muscularis ; | from 
musculus, a muscle.) Belonging to a 
muscle. 


Muscutar risre. The fibres that com- 
pose the body of a muscle are disposed in 
fasciculi, or bundles, which are easily dis- 
tinguishable by the naked eye; but these 
fasciculi are divisible into still smaller ones ; 
and these again are probably subdivisable 
ad infinitum. The most minute fibre we 
are able to trace seems to be somewhat 
plaited ; these plaits disappearing when the 
the fibre is put upon the stretch, seem 
evidently to be the effect of contraction, and 
have probably induced some writers to assert, 
that the muscular fibre is twisted or spiral. 
Various: have been the opinions concerning 
the structure of these fibres, their form, size, 
position, and the nature of the atoms which 
compose them. A fibre is essentially com- 
posed of fibrine and ozmazome receives a 
great deal of blood, and, at least, one nervous 
filament. The other suppositions are all of 
them founded only on conjecture, and there- 
fore we shall mention only the principal 
ones, and this with a view rather to gratify 
the curiosity of the reader, than to afford him 
information. Borelli supposes them to be so 
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many hollow cylinders, filled with a spongy 
medullary sibstance, which he compares to 
the pith of elder, spongiosa ad instar sam- 
duct. These cylinders, he contends, are 
intersected by circular fibres, which form a 
chain of very minute bladders. This hy- 
pothesis has since been. adopted by a great 
number of writers, with certain variations. 
Thus, for instance, Bellini supposes the 
vesicles to be of a rhomboidal shape ; 
whereas Bernouilli contends that they are 
oval. Cowper went so far as to persuade 
himself that he had filled these cells with 
mercury ; amistake, no doubt, which arose 
from its insinuating itself into some of the 
lymphatics. It is observable, however, 
that Leeuwhenoeck says nothing of any 
such vesicles. Here, as well as in many 
other of her works, Nature seems to have 
drawn a boundary to our inquiries, beyond 
which no human penetration will probably 
ever extend. By chemical analysis muscle is 
found to consist chiefly of fibrine, with 
albumen, gelatine, extractive, phosphate of 
soda, phosphate of ammonia, phosphate and 
carbonate of lime, and sulphate of potassa. 

Muscurar morron. Muscular motions 
are of three kinds: namely, voluntary, in- 
voluntary, and mixed. The voluntary mo- 
tions of muscles are such as proceed from an 
immediate exertion. of the active powers of 
the will: thus the mind directs the arm to be 
raised or depressed, the knee to be bent, the 
tongue to move, &c. The involuntary 
motions of muscles are those which are per- 
formed by organs, seemingly. of their own 
accord, without any attention of the mind, 
or consciousness of its active power ;: as. the 
contraction and dilatation of .the heart, 
arteries, veins, absorbents, stomach, in- 
testines, &c. The mized motions are 
those which are in. part under the con- . 
troul of the will, but which ordinarily act 
without our being conscious of their acting ; 
and is perceived in the muscles of respiration, 
the intercostals, the abdominal muscles, and 
the diaphragm. 

When a muscle acts, it becomes shorter 
and thicker ; both its origin and insertion 
ara drawn towards its middle. |The sphinc- 
ter muscles are always in action: and so 
likewise are antagonist muscles, even when 
they seem at rest. When two antagonist 
muscles. move with equal force, the part 
which they are designed to move remains at 
rest; but if one of the antagonist muscles 
remains at rest, while the other acts, the 
part is moved towards the centre of motion. 

When a muscle is divided it contracts. If 
a muscle be stretched to a certain extent, it 
contracts, and endeavours to acquire its for- 
mer dimensions, as soon as the stretching — 
cause is removed : this takes place in the 
dead body; in muscles cut out of the body, 
and also in parts not muscular, and is call- 
ed by the immortal. Haller vs mortua, and 
by some vis elastica. Itis greater in living 
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than in dead bodies, and is called the tone of 
the muscles. 

When a muscle is wounded, or otherwise 
irritated, it contracts independent of the 
will: this power is called irritability, and by 
Haller vis insita; it is a property peculiar 
to, and inherent in the muscles. The parts 
of our body which possess this property are 
called irritable, as the heart, arteries, mus- 
cles, &c. to distinguish them from those 
parts which have no muscular fibres. With 
regard to the degree of this property pecu- 
liar to various parts, the heart is the most 
irritable, then the stomach and. intestines ; 
the diaphragm, the arteries, veins, absor- 
bents and at length the various muscles fcl- 
low; but the degree of irritability depends 
upon the age, sex, temperament, mode of 
living, climate, state of health, idiosyncrasy, 
and likewise upon the. nature of the 
stimulus. 

When a muscle is stimulated, either 
through the medium of the will or any fo- 
reign body, it contracts, and its contraction 
is grea§r or less in proportion as the stimu- 
lus applied. is greater or less. The con- 
traction of muscles is different according to 
the purpose to be served by their con- 
traction: thus the heart contracts with a 
jerk ; the urinary bladder, slowly and uni- 
formly ; puncture a muscle, and its fibres 
vibrate; and the abdominal muscles act 
slowly in expelling the contents of the rec- 
tum. Relaxation generally succeeds the con- 
traction of muscles, and alternates with it. 

«¢ Muscular contraction, such as takes place 
in the ordinary state of life, supposes the 
free exercise of the brain, of the nerves which 
enter the muscles, and of the muscles them- 
selves. Every one of these organs ought to 
receive arterial blood, and the venous blood 
ought not to remain too long in its tissue. If 
one of these conditions in wanting, the 
muscular contraction is weakened, injured, 
or rendered impossible. 

Phenomena of Muscular Contraction. — 
When a muscle contracts, its fibres shorten, 
become hard, with more or less rapidity, 
without any preparatory oscillation or hesit- 
ation; they acquire all at once such an 
elasticity, that they are capable of vibrating, 
or producing sounds. The colour of the 
muscle does not appear to change in the 
instant of contraction ; but there is a certain 
tendency to become displaced, which the 
aponeuroses Oppose. 

There have been discussions about the 
size of a muscle in its contracted and relaxed 
state: the question does not seem to be 
resolved in which of these states it is most 
voluminous ; it is happily of small con- 
sequence. 

The whole of the sensible phenomena of 
muscular contraction passes in the muscles ; 
but to a certainty no action can take place 
without. the immediate action of the brain 
and the nerves. 
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" If the brain of a man, or of an animal ig 
compressed, the faculty of contracting the 
muscles ceases; the nerves of a muscle 
being cut, it loses all power. . 

What change happens inthe muscular 
tissue during the state of contraction? This is 
totally unknown. In this respect there is no 
difference between muscular contraction 
and the vital actions, of which no explanation 
can be given. There isno want of attempts 
to explain the action of the muscles, as well 
as that of the nerves and the brain, in mus- 
cular contraction ; but none of the proposed 
hypotheses can be received. 

Instead of following snch speculations, 
which can be easily invented or refuted, and 
which ought to be banished from physiology, 
it is necessary to study in muscular con- 
traction, Ist, the intensity of the contraction ; 
2dly, its duration ; 3dly, its rapidity ; 4thly, | 
its extent. 

The intensity of muscular coptraction, 
that is, the degree of power with which the 
fibres draw themselves together, is regulated 
by the action of the brain ; it is generally re- 
gulated by the will according to certain 
limits, which are different in different 
individuals. A particular organisation of 
the muscles is favourable to the intensity of 
their contraction: this organization is~ a 
considerable volume of fibres, strong, of a 
deep red, and striated transversely. With an 
equal power of the will, these will produce 
much more powerful effects than muscles 
whose fibres are fine, colourless, and smooth. 
However, should a very powerful cerebral 
influence, or a great exertion of the will, be 
joined to such fibres, the contraction will 
acquire great intensity ; so that the cerebral 
influence, and the disposition of the muscular 
tissue, are the two elements of the intensity 
of muscular contraction. 

A very great cerebral energy is rarely 
found united, in the same individual, with 
that disposition of the muscular fibres which 
is necessary to produce intense contractions ; 
these elements are almost always in an 
inverse ratio. When they are united, they 
produce astonishing effects. Perhaps. this 
union existed in the athlete of antiquity ; 
in our times it is observed in certain mounte- 
banks, 

The muscular power may be carried to a 
wonderful degree by the action of the brain 
alone: we know the strength of an enraged 
person, of maniacs, and of persons in con- 
vulsions. 

The will governs the duration of the con- 
traction; it cannot be carried beyond a 
certain time, however it may vary in different 
individuals. A feeling of weariness takes 
place, not very great at first, but which 
goes on increasing until the muscle refuses 
contraction. © The quick development. of 
this painful feeling, depends on the intensity 
of the contraction and the weakness of the 
individual, . pT ea 
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To prevent this inconvenience, the motions 
of the body are so calculated that the mus- 
cles act in succession, the duration of each 
being but short : our not being able to rest 
long in the same position is thus explained, 
as an attitude which causes the contraction 
of a small number of muscles cannot be 
preserved but for a very short time. 

The feeling of fatigue occasioned by 
muscular contraction soon goes off, and in a 
short time the muscles recover the power of 
contracting. 

The quickness of the contractions are, to 
a certain degree, subject to cerebral influ- 
ence: we have a proof of this in our 
ordinary motions ; but beyond this degree, it 
depends evidently on habit. In respect of 
the rapidity of motion, there is an immense 
difference between that of a man who 
touches a piano for the first time, and that 
which the same man produces after several 
years’ practice. There is, besides, a very 
great difference.in persons, with regard to 
the quickness of contractions, either in 
ordinary motions or in those which depend 
on habit. 

As to the extent of the contractions, it is 
directed by the will ; but it must necessarily 
depend on the length of the fibres, long 
fibres having a greater extent of contraction 
than those that are short. 

After what has been said, we see that the 
will has generally a great influence on the 
contraction of muscles ; it is not however, 
indispensable: in many circumstances mo- 
tions take place, not only without the par- 
ticipation of the will, but even contrary to it: 
we find very striking examples of this in the 
effects of habit, of the passions, and of 
diseases.”’ 

Muscurar rower. See Irritability. 

MU’SCULDS. (A diminutive of mus, a 
mouse ; from its resemblance to a flayed 
mouse.) See Muscle. 


MuscuLus curTaNeus. See Platysma 


myoides. 

Muscutus Fascr® tata. See Tensor 
vagine femoris. 

Muscutus PATIENTLZ2. See Levator 
scapula. 


See Stapedius. 
See Corrugator 


Muscutus ‘sTAPEDIUS. 

Muscutvus suPrERCcILi. 
supercillii. 

Muscutus tusz nov. See Circumflerus. 

MUSCUS. , (Muscus, im. ; the moss 
of a tree.) A moss. A cryptogamous plant, 
which has its fructification contained in a 
capsule. 

Mosses are distinguished, according to the 
splitting of the capsule, into, ; 

1. Musci frondosi, the capsule of which is 
operculate, having a lid and the fronds very 
small. 

2. Musci hepatici, liverworts ; the capsules 
of which split into valves, and the herbage 
is frondose and stemless, 

The parts of the capsule of frondose 
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mosses, which are distinguished by particular 
names, are * 

1. The surculus, which bears the leaves. 

2. The seta, or fruitstalk, which goes 
from the surculus and supports the theca. 

3. The theca, or capsule; the dry fruc- 
tification adhering to the apex of thefrondose 
stem. 

4. The operculum or lid, found in the 
fringe. 

5. The peristoma, peristomium, or fringe, 
which in most mosses borders the opening of 
the theca. 

6. The calyptra, the veil, placed on the 
capsule like an extinguisher on a candle; as 
in Bryum cespititium. 

7. The perichetium, a slender or squa- 
mous membrane at the base of the fruit- 
stalk, 

8. The fimbria, or fringe, a dentate ring 
of the operculum, by the elastic force of 
which the operculum is displaced. 

9. The epiphragma, a slender membrane 
which shuts the fringe ; as in Polytricum. 

10. The sphrongidium or columnila; the 
last column or filament which passes the 
middle of the capsule, and to which the 
seeds are attached. 

Mosses are found in the hottest and 
coldest climates. They are extremely tena- 
cious of life, and, after being long dried, 
easily frecover their health and vigour by 
moisture. Their beautiful structure cannot 
be too-much admired. Their species are 
numerous, and difficult to determine. 

MU’SCUS. (From pocxos, tender; so 
called from its delicate and tender consist- 
ence.) Moss. 

Muscus aRBOREUS. 

Muscus caninus. See Lichen caninus. 

Muscus cravatus. See Lycopodium. 

Muscus cranit HUMANI. See Lichen 
saxatilis. 

Muscus cumatitis. See Lichen aphthosus. 

Muscus Erectus. See Lycopodium selago. 


See Lichen plicatus. 


Muscus 1stanpicus. Iceland moss. See 
Lichen islandicus. 

Muscus Maritimus. See Corallina. 

Muscus PULMONARIUS QUERCINUS. See. 
Lichen pulmonartus. 

Muscus ryxipatus. Cup-moss. See 
Lichen pyzidatus. 

Muscus sQUAMOSUS TERRESTRIS. See 
Lycopodium. 


MUSGRAVE, Wittiam, was born’ in 
Somersetshire, 1657. He went to Oxford: 
with the intention of studying the law; but 
he ‘afterwards adopted the medical profes- 
sion, and became a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, of which body he was appointed se- 
cretary in 1684. In this capacity he edited 
the Philcsophical Transactions for some 
time; .he likewise communicated severak 
papers on anatomical and physiological sub- 
jects. In 1689 he took his doctor’s degree, 
and became a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, Not long after this he ‘settled at 
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Exeter, where he practised his. profession 
with considerable success, for nearly 30 
years, and died in 1721. Beyond the circle 
of his practice he made himself known prin- 
cipally by his two treatises on gout, which 
are valuable works, and were several times 
reprinted. He was also a distinguished an- 
tiquary, and author of several learned tracts 
on ai subjects of his researches in this 
wa 


MUSH ROOM. See Agaricus campes- 
tris. 

Mv’sta parrra™. A name for moxa. 

MUSK. See Moschus. 


Musx, arrirician. Let three fluid 
drachms and a half of nitric acid be gradu- 
ally dropped on one fluid drachm of recti- 
fied oil cf amber, and well mixed. Let it 
stand twenty-four hours, then wash it, well, 
first in cold, and then in hot water. One 
drachm of this resinous substance, dissolved 
in four ounces of rectified spirit, forms a 
good tincture, of which the mean dose is 
twenty minims. In preparing the above, 
great attention should be given to the wash- 
ing the resin, otherwise it is offensive to the 
stomach. 


Musk-cranesbill. See Geranium moscha- 


tum. 
Musk-melon. See Cucumis melo. 
Musk-seed. See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 
Musauirro. A variety of our common 


gnat, the Culex pipens of Linnzus, which, 
in the West Indies, produce small tumours 
on whatever part they settle and bite, attended 
with so high a degree of itching and inflam- 
mation, that the person cannot refrain from 
scratching ; by a frequent repetition of which 
he not uncommonly occasions them to ul- 
cerate, particularly if he is of a robust and 
full habit. 

MUSSITE. Diopside. 

MUSSENDA. (The vernacular name of 
the original species, in the island of Ceylon, 
which though of barbarous origin, has ob- 
tained unusual suffrage.) The name ofa 
genus of plants. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

Mussenpa vonposa. Ray attributes a 
cooling property to an infusion or decoction 
of this ‘plant, which the Indians drink by the 
name of beleson. 

MUST. The juice of the grape, com- 

posed of water, sugar, jelly, gluten, and 
hitarteite of potassa. By fermentation it 
forms wine. 

MUSTARD. 

Mustard, hedge. See Erysimum alliaria. 

Mustard, mithridrate. See Thlaspi. 

Mustard, treacle. See Thiaspi. 

Mustard, yellow. See Sinapis. 

MUTICUS. (From mutilus, without 
horns.) Beardless, as applied to the arista 
or awn of plants. Glume mutica, beardless 
husks. See Gluma. 

MU’TITAS. (From mutus, dumb.) 
Dumbness. A genus of disease in the 


See Sinapis. 
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class Locales, and ae Dyscinesia of Cullen, 
which he defines an inability of articulation, 
He distinguishes three species, viz. 

1. Bierce organica, when the tongue is 
removed or injured. 

2. Mutitas atonica, arising from an af- 
fection of the nerves of the organ. 

8. Mutitas surdorum, depending upon 
being born deaf, or becoming so in their in« 
fantile years. 

MUYS, Wver-Witrtam, was born at 
Steenwyk in 1682. His father being a 
physician, he was led to follow the same 
profession, and at 16 commenced his studies 
at Leyden, whence he went to Utrecht, and 
took his degree of doctor in 1701. He 
settled at first in his native town, and after- 
wards removed to Arnheim, where he 
practised with reputation. . In 1709 he 
was elected to the mathematical chair at 
Franeker, where he subsequently filled also 
those of medicine, chemistry and botany. 
The House of Orange afterwards retained 
him as consulting physician, with a con- 
siderable salary, which he received to the 
end of his hfe in 1744. He had been five 
times rector of the university of Franeker, 
and was a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin. His writings were 
partly medical, partly philosophical. Of 
the former kind was a dissertation, highly 
commending the use of sal ammoniac in 
intermittents: also a very elaborate investi- 
gation of the structure of muscles, compre- 
heading an account of all that had been 
previously discovered on the subject, 

Mv’/za. See Musa, 

MYACA’NTHA. (From mus, a mouse, 
and axav@a,a thorn: so called because its 
prickly leaves are used to cover whatever 
is intended to be preserved from mice.) See 
Ruscus. 

Myva’cro. See Myagrum. 

Mya’crum. (From mua, a fly, and 
aypevw, to seize, because flies are caught by 
its viscidity.) A species of wild mustard. 

My'ce. (From puw, to wink, shut up, 
or obstruct.) 1. A winking, closing; or 
obstruction. Anobsolete term, formerly ap- 
plied to the eyes, to ulcers, and to the 
viscera, especially the spleen, where it im- 
ports obstructions. 

2. In surgery, it is a fungus, such as 
arises in ulcers and wounds. 

3. Some writers speak of a yellow vitriol, 
which is called Myce. , 

Mycuruismos. (From uvgw, to mutter, 
or groan.) In Hippocrates, it is a sort of 
sighing, or groaning during respiration, 
whilst the air is forced out of the lungs. 

Mycono'wrs. (From ven, a noise, and 
etdos, a likeness.) Applied to an ulcer full, 
of mucus, and which upon pressure emits 
a wheezing sound. 


MY/C rT ER. The nose. 


MYCTE’RES. Muxrnpes. The anateile. 


(From pvdaw, to abound with 
SE 


Myonr'sis. 
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moisture.) It imports, in general, a cor- 
ruption of any part from a redundant mois- 
ture. But Galen applies it particularly to 
the eye-lids. 

My/pon. (From pvdaw, to grow putrid.) 
Fungus or putrid flesh in a fistulous ulcer. 

MYDRIASIS. (From pvdaw, to abound 
in moisture: so named because it was 
thought to originate in redundant moisture. ) 
A disease of the iris. Too great a dilatation 
of the pupil of the eye, with or without a 
defect of visien. It is known by the pupil 
always appearing of the same latitude or 
size in the light. The species of mydriasis 
are, 

1. Mydriasis amaurotica, which, for the 
most part, but not always, accompanies an 
amaurosis. 

2. Mydriasis hydrocephalica, which owes 
its origin to an hydrocephalus: internus, or 
dropsy of the ventricles of the cerebrum. 
It is not uncommon amongst children, and 
is the most certain diagnostic of the disease. 

3. Mydriasis verminosa, or a dilatation of 
the pupil from saburra and worms in the 
stomach or small intestines. 

4. Mydriasis a synechia, or a dilatation of 
the pupil, with a concretion of the uvea with 
the capsula of the crystalline lens. 

5. Mydriasis paralytica, or a dilated pu- 
pil, from a paralysis of the orbicular fibres 
of the iris: it is observed in paralytic 
disorders, and from the application of nar- 
cotics to the eye. 

6. Mydriasis spasmodica, from a spasm of 
the rectilineal fibres of the iris, as often hap- 
pens in hysteric and spasmodic diseases. 

7. Mydriasis, from atony of the iris, the 
most frequent cause of which is a large ca- 
taract distending the pupil in its passing 
when extracted. It vanishes ina few days 

‘after the operation, in general ; however, it 
may remain so from over and long-continued 
distension. 

Myta’cris. (From mvan, a grind-stone: 
so called from its shape.) The patella, or 
knee-pan. : 

My/tr. Mvay. 1... The knee-pan.. 

2. A mole in the uterus. 

MY’LO. (From pur, a grinder-tooth. ) 
Names compounded with this word belong 
to muscles, which are attached near the 
grinders ; such as, 

MytLo-¢tossi. 
tongue. 

Myto-nyoiwwevs. Mylo-hyoidien, of Du- 
mas. ‘This muscle, which was first described 
by Fallopius, is so called from its origin 
near the dentes molares, and its insertion 
into the os hyoides. It is a thin, flat 
muscle, situated between the lower jaw 
and the os hyoides, and is covered by 
the anterior portion of the digastricus. It 
arises fleshy, and a little tendinous, from 
all the inner surface of the lewer jaw, as 
far back as the insertion of the pterygoideus 

4nternus, or, in other words, from between 


Small museles of the 
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the last dens molaris and the middle of the 
chin, where it joins its fellow, to form one 
belly, with an intermediate tendinous streak, 
or linea alba, which extends from the chin 
to the os hyoides, where both muscles are 
inserted into the lower edge of the basis of 
that bone. This has induced Riolanus, 
Winslow, Albinus, and others, to consider 
it as a single penniform muscle. Its use is 
to pull the os hyoides upwards, forwards, 
and to either side. 

Myto-PHARYNGEUS. 
ryngis superior. 

My'ton. See Staphyloma. 

MYOCE’PHALUM. (From pu, a 
fly, and kepaan, a head: from itsresemblance 
to the head of afly.) A’ tumour in the uvea 
of the eye. 

MYOCOILI'TIS. (From pus, a mus- 
cle, and kotAla, a belly.) Inflammation of 
the muscles of the belly. 

MYODESOPSIA. (From puma, a fly, 
evdos, resemblance, and ois, vision.) A 
disease of the eyes, in which the person sees 
black spots, an appearance of flies, cobwebs, 
or black wool, before his eyes. 

MYOLOGY. (Myologia; from pus, a 
muscle, and Aoyos, a discourse.) The doc- 
trine of the muscles. See Muscle. 

MYO’PIA. (From pve, to wink, and 
wi, the eye.) Near-sighted, purblind. The 
myopes are considered those persons who 
cannot see distinctly above twenty inches. 
The myopia is likewise adjudged to all 
those who cannot see at three, six, or nine 
inches. The proximate cause is the adun- 
ation of the rays of light in a focus before 
the retina. The species are, 

1. Myopia, from too great a convexity of 
the cornea, The cause of this convexity is 
either from nativity, or a greater secretion 
of the aqueous humour: hence on one day 
there shall be a greater myopia than on 
another. An incipient hydrophthalmia is 
the origin of this myopia. 

2. Myvpia, from too great a longitude of 
the bulb. This length of the bulb is native, 
or acquired from a congestion of the humours 
in the eye; hence artificers occupied in mi- 
nute objects, as the engravers of seals, and 
persons reading much, frequently after 
puberty become myopes. 

3. Myopia, from too great a convexity of 
the anterior superficies of the crystalline 
lens. This is likewise from birth. The 
image will so much’sooner be formed as the 
cornea or lens is more conyex. This per- 
fectly accounts for short-sightedness ; but 
an anterior too great convexity of the cornea 
is the most common cause. 

4. Myopia, from too great a density of the 
cornea, or humours of the eye. — Optics 
teach us, by so much sooner the rays of 
light are forced into a focus, as the dia- 
phanous body is denser. 

5, Myopia, from mydriasis, or too dilated.a 
pupil. " ¥) 


See Constrictor pha- 
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© 6. Myopia infantilis. Infants from the 
great convexity of the cornea, are often my- 
opes ; but by degrees, as they advance in 
years, they perceive objects more remotely, 
by the cornea becoming less convex. 

~ MY’OPS. (From pve, to wink, and wy, 
the eye.) One who is near-sighted. 

MYO’SIS. Muwsis. A disease of the 
eye which consists in a contraction or too 
small perforation of the pupil. It is known 
by viewing the diameter of the pupil, which 
is smaller than usual, and remains so in an 
obscure place, where, naturally, if not 
diseased, it dilates. It occasions weak 
sight, or a vision that remains only a certain 
number of hours in the day; but, if wholly 
closed, total blindness. The species of this 
disorder are, 

1. Myosis spasmodica, which is observed in 
the hysteric, hypochondriac, and in_ other 
spasmodic and nervous affections; it arises 
from a spasm of the orbicular fibres of the 
iris. a 

2. Myosis paralytica arises in paralytic dis- 
orders. 

3. Myosis inflammatoria, which arises 
from an inflammation of the iris or uvea, as 
in the internal ophthalmia, hypopium, or 
wounded eye. 

4. Myosis, from an accustomed contrac- 
tion of the pupil. This frequently is ex- 
perienced by those who contemplate very 
minute objects ; by persons who write; by 
the workers of fine needle-work ; and by fre- 
quent attention to microscopical inquiries. 

5. Myosis, from a defect of the aqueous 
humour, as after extraction. 

6. Myosis nativa, with which infants are 
bora. 
->%, Myosis naturalis, is a coarctation of the 
pupil by light, or from an intense examina- 
tion of the minutest objects. These coarc- 
tations of the pupil are temporary, and 
spontaneously vanish. 

MYOSI’TIS. (From wus, a muscle.) 
Inflammation of a muscle. It is the term 
given by Sagar to acute rheumatism. 

MYOSO’TIS. (Mus, amuscle, and ous, 
wTos, an ear: so called because its leaves 
are hairy, and grow longitudinally like the 
ear of amouse.) See Hieracium piloselia. 

MYOTOMY. (Myotomia; from wus, 
a muscle, and reuvw, to cut.) The dissec- 
tion of the muscles. ; 

MY’RICA. (A name borrowed from 
the ancient Greeks, whose pupixn, however, 
appears to be the Tamarix gallica.) The 
name of a genus or family of plants. Class, 
Diecia ; Order, Tetrandria. 

Myrica Gaur. The systematic name of 
the Dutch myrtle or sweet willows Myrtus 
brabantica ; Myrtus anglica; 
belgica:; Gale; Gagel; Rus sylvestris ; 
Acaron; Eleagnus ; Eleagnus cordo ; Chame- 
leagnus; Dodongo. ‘The leaves, flowers, 
and seeds of this plant, have a strong, frag- 
rant smell, and a bitter taste. They are said to 


_glabro, of Linnzus. 
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be used amongst the common people for 
destroying moths and cutaneous insects, ‘and 
the infusion is given internally as a stomachic 
and vermifuge. kp 

MYRICIN. The ingredient of wax 
which remains after digestion in alkohol, 
It is insoluble also in water and ether; but 
very soluble in fixed and volatile oils. 

MYRIOPHY’LLON. (From pupios, 
infinite, and @vAAoy, a leaf, named from the 
number of its leaves. The milfoil plant, a 
species of Achillaza. See Achillea millefolium. 

MYRI'/STICA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Diecia ; Order, Moviadelphia. 

MyRrisTICA AROMATICA. 
of the nutmeg-tree. 

Myristica moscHata. The systematic 
name of the tree which produces the nut- 
meg and mace. 

1. The nutmeg, Myristice nucleus; Nur 
moschata ; Nucista ; Nux myristica; Chry- 
sobalanus Galeni; Unguentaria; <Assala ; 
Nuzx aromatica, The seed, or kernel, of 
the Myristica — foltis lanceolatus, fructu 
It is a spice that is well 
known, and has been long used both ‘for 
culinary and medical purposes.. Distilled 
with water they yield a large quantity of 
essential oil, resembling in flavour the spice 
itself; after the distillation, an insipid seba- 
ceous matter is found swimming on the 
water; the decoction, inspissated, gives an 
extract of an unctuous, very slightly bitterish 
taste, and with little or no astringency. 
Rectified spirit extracts the whole virtue of 
nutmegs, by infusion, and elevates very little 
of it in distiliation; hence the spirituous 
extract possesses the flavour of the spice m an 
eminent degree. Nutmegs, when heated, 
yield to the press a considerable quantity of 
limpid, yellow oil. There are three kinds of 
unctuous substances, called oil of mace, 
though really expressed from the nutmeg. 
The best is brought from the East Indies, 
in stone jars; this is of a thick consistence, 
of the colour of mace, and has an agreeable 
fragrant smell; the second sort, which is 
paler-coloured, and much inferior in quality, 
comes from Holland, in solid masses, gene- 
raily flat, and of a square figure; the third, 
which is the worst of all, and usually called 
common oil of mace, is an artificial compo- 
sition of suet, palm-oil, and the like, 
flavoured with a little genuine oil of nut- 
meg. ‘The medicinal qualities of nutmeg 
are supposed to be aromatic, anodyne, 
stomachic, and astringent; and hence it 
has been much used in diarrhceas and dysen- 
teries. To many people, the aromatic 
flavour of nutmeg is very agreeable ; they, 
however, should be cautioned not to use it 
in large quantities, as it is apt to affect the 
head, and even to manifest an hypnotic 
power in such a degree as to prove extremely: 
dangerous. Bontius speaks of this as a 
frequent occurrence in India; and Dr. 
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‘Cullen relates a remarkable instance of this 
soporific effect of nutmeg; which fell under 
his own observation ; and hence concludes 
that, in apoplectic and paralytic cases, this 
spice may be very improper. The officinal 
preparations of nutmeg are a spirit and an 
essential oil, and the nutmeg, in substance, 
roasted to render it more astringent: both 
the spice itself and the essential oil enter 
several compositions, as the con“ectio aroma- 
tica, spiritus ammonie aromaticus, &c. 

2. Mace is the middle bark of the nut- 
meg. <A thick, tough, reticulated, unctuous 
membrane, of a lively, reddish-yellow-colour, 
approaching to that of saffron, which enve- 
lops the shell of the nutmeg. The mace, 
when fresh, is of a blood-red colour, and 
acquires its yellow hue in drying. 
dried in the sun, upon hurdles fixed above 
one another, and then, it is said, sprinkled 
with sea-water, to prevent its crumbling 
in carrying. It has a pleasant, aromatic 
smell, and a warm, bitterish, moderately 
pungent taste. It is in common use as a 


grateful spice, and appears to be in its. 
general qualities nearly similar to the nut- 


meg. The principal difference consists in 
the mace being much warmer, more bitter, 
less unctuous, and sitting easier on weak 
stomachs. Mace possesses qualities similar to 
those of nutmeg, but is less astringent, and its 
oil is supposed to be more volatile and acrid. 
Myristica nux. See Myrislica moschata. 
Myrme‘cia. (From puppné, a pismire. ) 
A small painful wart, of the size and shape 
‘of a pismire. See Myrmecium. 
Myrme'cium. A moist soft wart about 
the size of a lupine, with a broad base, 
deeply rooted, and very painful. It grows 
on the palms of the hands and soles of the feet. 
Myro'corum. (From pupoy, an oint- 
ment, and xo7os, labour.) An unguent to 
remove lassitude. 
MYROBALAN. See Myrobalanus. 
MYROBA/LANUS. (From pvpos, an 
~unguent, and 6aAavos, a nut: so called be- 
cause it was formerly used in ointments.) 
A myrobalan. A dried fruit of the plum 
kind, brought from the East Indies. All 
the myrobalans have an unpleasant, bitterish, 
very austere taste, and strike an inky black- 
ness with a solution of steel. They are said 
to have a gently purgative as well as an 
astringent and corroborating virtue. In 
this country they have been long expunged 
from the pharmacopeeias. Of this fruit there 
are several species. 
| Myropananus BELLIRICA. 
liric myrobalan, 


The bel- 


The fruit is of a yellowish- 


grey colour, and an irregular roundish or 


oblong figure, about an inch in length, ‘and 
three quarters of an inch thick. 

MyroBaLaNus CHEBULA. The chebule my- 
robalan. This resembles the yellow in 
figure and ridges, but is larger, of a darker 
colour, inclining to brown or blackish, and 
hasia thicker pulp, _ 


It. is. 
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Myrozaranus citrina. Yellow myro- 
balan. This fruit is somewhat longer than 
the belliric, with generally five large longi- 
tudinal ridges, and as many smaller between 
them, somewhat pointed at both ends. , 

Myrozatranus empsuica. The emblic 
myrobalan is of a dark blackish-grey colour, 
roundish, about half an inch thick, with 
six hexagonal faces, opening from one 
another.” 

Myxosaranus inpica. The Indian or 
biack myrobalan, of a deep black colour, 
oblong, cctangular, differing from all the 
others in having no stone, or only the rudi- 
ments of one, from which circumstance 
they are supposed to have been: gathered 
before maturity. 

My’ron. (From. fupw, to flow.) An 
ointment, medicated oil, or unguent. 

Myroruy’ Lum. Millefolium aquaticum. 
Water-fennel. It is said to be vulnerary. 

MYRO'XYLON. (From wupoy, an 
ointment, and vAov, wood.) The name ofa 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Diandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

MyroxyLoN PERUIFERUM. The  sys- 
tematic name of the tree which gives out 
the Peruvian balsam.  Balsamum peru- 
vianum ; Putzochill; Indian, Mexican, and 
American balsam; Carbareiba, is the name 
of the tree from which, according to Piso 
and Ray, itistaken. It is the Myroxylon 
peruiferum, of Linnezus, which grows in the 
warmest provinces of South America, and is 
remarkable for its elegant appearance. Every 
part of the tree abounds with a resinous 
juice; even the leaves being full of trans- 
parent resinous points, like those of the 
orange-tree. 

Belaane of Peru is of three kinds; or 
rather, it is one and the same _ balsam, 
having three several names: 1. The bal- 
sam .of incision; 2. The dry balsam; 3. 
The balsam of lotion. The virtues of this 
balsam, as a cordial, pectoral, and restorative, 
stimulant, and tonic, are by some thought 
to be very great. Itis given with advantage 
from 5 to 10 or15 drops for a dose, in 
dyspepsia, atonic gout, in consumptions, 
asthmas, nephritic complaints, obstructions 
of the viscera, and suppressions of the 
menses, It is best taken dropped upon 
sugar. The yolk of an egg, or mucilage 
of gum-arabic, will, indeed, dissolve it; it 
may, by that way, be made into an emul- 
sion; and it is less acrid in that form than 
when taken singly. It; is often made an. 
ingredient in boluses and electuaries, and 
enters into two of the officinal compositions : 
the tinctura balsami Peruviani composita, 
and the trochisci glycyrrhize. . Externally, 
it is recommended as an useful application 
to relaxed ulcers, not disposed to heal. 

MY’RRHA. (A Hebrew word. Also 
called stacte, and the worst sort ergasma.) 
A botanical specimen of the tree which 
affords this gum resin has not yet been ob- 
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twined ; but from the account of Bruce, 
who says it very much resembles the dcacia 
vera of Linneus, there can be little doubt 
in referring it to that genus, especially as it 
corresponds with the description of. the 
tree given by Dioscorides. The tree that 
affords the myrrh, which is obtained by in- 
cision, grows on the eastern coast of Arabia 
Felix, and in that part of Abyssinia which 
is situated near the Red Sea, and is called by 
Bruce, Troglodyte. Good myrrh is of a 
turbid black-red colour, solid and heavy, 
of a peculiar smell, and bitter taste. Its 
medicinal effects are warm, corroborant, 
and antiseptic; it has been given as an 
emmenagogue in doses from 5 to 20 grains : 
it is also given in cachexies, and applied 
externally as an antiseptic and vulnerary. 
In doses of half a drachm, Dr. Cullen re- 
marks that it heated the stomach, produced 
sweat, and agreed with the balsams in af- 
fecting the urinary passages. It has lately 
come more into use asa tonic in hectical 
cases, and is said to prove less heating than 
most other medicines of that class, Myrrh 
dissolves almost totally in boiling water, 
but as the liquor cools, the resinous matter 
subsides. Rectified spirit dissolves less of 
this concrete than water; but extracts more 
perfectly that part in which its bitterness, 
virtues, and flavour reside; the resinous 
matter which water leaves undissolved is 
very bitter, but the gummy matter which 
spirit leaves undissolved is insipid, the 
spirituous solution containing all the active 
part of the myrrh: it is applied to ulcers, 
and other external affections of a putrid 
tendency ; and also as a wash, when diluted, 
for the teeth and gums. There are several 
preparations of this drug in the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopceias, 
Myrruine. (From pvuppa, myrrh: so 
called because it smells like myrrh.) The 
common myrtle. See Myrtus communis. 
My’rruis. (From puppa, myrrh: 
named from its myrrh-like smell.) 
cicely. See Scandix odorata. 
Myrsineta um. (From wpupown, the 
myrtle, and ehaiov, oil.) Oil of myrtle. 
Myrraca’xrua. (From puptos, a myrtle, 
and arav@a, a thorn: so called from its like- 
ness to myrtle, and from its prickly leaves. ) 
Butcher’s broom. See Ruscus. 
Myrtrpanum. (From pupros, the myr- 
tle.) An excrescence growing on the trunk 
of the myrtle, and used as an astringent. 
Myrtiform caruncles. See Caruncule 
myrtiformes. 
Myrtiform glands. 
tiformes. 


so 


See Caruncule myr- 


“MYRTI'LUUS. See Vaccinium myrtillus. 


MYRTLE. See Myrtus. 

Myrtle, Dutch. See Myrica gale. 

Myrro cuzirines. (From muptoy, the 
clitoris, and xetAos, a lip.) The a a 
of the female pudenda. 

My’sron. | The clitoris. 


Sweet 
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My’rtum. (From pvpros, amyrtle.) A 
little prominence in the pudenda of women, 
resembling a mirtle-berry. It also means 
the clitoris. i 

MY’RTUS. (From pvuppa, myrrh, be- 
cause of its smell, or from Myrrha, a virgin, 
who was fabled to have been turned into this 
tree.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzxan system. Class, Icosandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopezial name of the mayrties 
See Myrlus communis. 
Mynxrus prazantica. See Myrica gale. 

Myrrrus caryorHyLiata. The system- 
atic name of the tree which affords the clove 
bark, Cassia caryophyllata. The bark of 
this tree, Myrtus—pedunculis tri ifido-multi- 
Jloris, Soliis ovatis, of Linnezus, isa warm 
aromatic, of the smell of clove spice, but 
weaker, and with a little admixture of the 
cinnamon flavour. It may be used with 
the same views as cloves, or cinnamon. 

Myrrus communis. The systematic name 
of the common myrtle. 

Myrrtus coMMunIs ITatica.  Oxymyr- 
rhine; Oxymyrsine. The berries of this 
plant are recommended in alvine and 
uterine fluxes, and other disorders from relax- 
ation and debility. ‘They have a roughish, and 
not unpleasant taste, and appear to be mode- 
rately astringent and corroborant, partaking 
also of aromatic qualities. 

Myrrus pimenta. ‘The systematic name 
of the tree which bears the Jamaica pepper, or 
allspice. Pimento; Piper caryophyllatum ; 
Cocculi Indi aromatici ; Piper chiape ; Amo- 
mum pimenta; Caryophyllus aromaticus ; 
Caryophyllus americanus ; Piper odoratum ja- 
maicense. Myrtus—floribus trichotoma-pani- 
culatis, foliis oblongo-lanceolatis, of Linnzus, 
This spice, which was first brought over for 
dietetic uses, has been long employed in the 
shops as a succedaneum to the more costly 
oriental aromatics: it is moderately warm, 
of an agreeable flavour, somewhat resembling 
that of a mixture of cloves, cinnamon, and 
nutmegs. Both pharmacopeeias direct an 
aqueous and spirituous distillation to be made 
from these berries; and the Edinburgh 
College orders the Olewm essentiale piperis. 
jamaicensis. 

MY'STAX. The hair which forms 
the beard in man, on each side the upper 
lip. See Capillus. 

Myv’rus. An epithet for a sort of sinks, 
ing pulse, when the second stroke is less, 
than the first, the third than the second, &c. 
Of this there are two kinds: the first is 
when the pulse so sinks as not to rise again ; 
the other, when it returns again, and rises 
in some degree. Both are esteemed bad 
presages. : 

Myxosarcoma. (From via, mucus, 
and capt, flesh>) Mucocarneus. A tumour 
which is partly fleshy and partly mucous. 

My’xrer. (From puéa, the mucus of the 
nose.) The nose or nostril. 
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N. In prescriptions this letter is a contrac- 
tion for nwmero, in number. 

NACRITE. See Talcite. 

Na’cra. An abscess of the breast. 

~NADLESTEIN. An ore of Titanium. 

Na’pucem. A uterine mole. 

NZ’VUS. (Nevus, i.m.) A natural 
mark, spot, or blemish. 

Nz'vus maternus. Macula matricis ; 
Stigma; Metrocelis. A mother’s mark, 
‘A mark on the skin of children, which 
is born with them, and which is said to 
be produced by the longing of the mother 
for particular things, or her aversion to them ; 
hence these marks resemble mulberries, 
strawberries, grapes, pines, bacon, &c. 

Na’l corona. <A name of the cowage. 

NAIL. See Unguis. 

Na’‘xir. According to Schenkius this 
means wandering pains of the limbs. 

NANCEIC ACID. dAcidum nanceicum: 
Zumic acid. ‘ An acid called by Bra- 
connot, in honour of the town of Nancy, 
where he lives. He discovered it in many 
acescent vegetable substances ; in sour rice; 
in putrefied juice of beet-root; in sour de- 
coction of carrots, peas, &c. He imagines 
that this acid is generated at the same time 
as vinegar in organic substances, when they 
become sour. It is without colour, does not 
erystallise, and has a very acid taste. 

He concentrates the soured juice of the 
béet-root till it becomes almost solid, digests 
it with alkohol, and evaporates the alkoholic 
solution to the consistence of syrup. He di- 
lutes this with water, and throws into it car- 
bonate of zinc till it be saturated. He passes 
the liquid through a filter, and evaporates 
till a pellicle appears. The combination of 
the new acid with oxide of zinc crystallises. 
After a second crystallisation, he redissolves 
it in water, pours in an excess of water of 
barytes, decomposes by sulphuric acid the 
barytic salt formed, separates the deposit by 
a filter, and obtains, by evaporation, the new 
acid pure. 

It forms with alumina a salt resembling 
gum, and with magnesia one unalterable in 
the air, in little granular crystals, soluble in 
25 parts of water at 66° Fahr.; with potassa 
and soda it forms uncrystallisable salts, deli- 
quescent and soluble in alkohol ; with lime 
and strontites, soluble granular salts; with 
barytes, an uncrystallisable nondeliquescent 
salt, having the aspect of gum ; with white 
oxide of manganese, a salt which crystallises 
in tetrahedral prisms, soluble in 12 parts of 
water at 60°; with oxide of zinc, a salt crys- 
tallising in square prisms, terminated by 
summits obliquely truncated, soluble in 50 
parts of water at 66°; with iron, a salt crys- 
tallising in slender four-sided needles, of 


sparing solubility, and not changing in the 
air; with red oxide of iron, a white noncrys- 


tallising salt; with oxide of tin, a salt crys- 


tallising in wedge-form octahedrons ; with 
oxide of lead, an uncrystallisable salt, not 
deliquescent, ‘and resembling a gum; with 
black oxide of mercury, a very soluble salt, 
which crystallises in needles.” 
NAPE’/LLUS. (A diminutive of napus : 
so called because it has a bulbous root like 
that of the napus.) See Aconitum. 
Na'pua Fiorres. Orange flowers are 
sometimes so called. See Citrus aurantium. 
NA’PHTHA. (Naptha, @. f.; vapéa. ) 
A native combustible liquid of a yellowish 
white colour, perfectly fluid and shining. 
It feels greasy, and exhales an agreeable 
bituminous smell. It occurs in considerable 
springs on the shores of the Caspian sea, 
in Sicily, and Italy. It is used instead of 
oil, and differs from petroleum obtained by 
distilling coal only by its greater purity 
and lightness. This fluid has been used as 
an external application for removing old 
pains, nervous disorders, such as cramps, 
contractions of the limbs, paralytic affec- 


tions, &c. 
Narutua vitriot1. See ther sulphu- 
TICUS. . 
Nariro’t1a. Bore cole. See Brassica. 
Na/rrum. * See Lapsana communis. 
NA’PUS. See Brassica napus. 


Narus putcis. See Prassica rapa. 

Narus sytvestris. See Brassica rapa. 

Narca’putuyum. <A name of the cordial 
confection. 

NARCI’SSUS. A genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Herandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

NARCO’SIS. (From vapxow, tostupify.) 
Stupefaction, stupor, numbness. 

NARCOTIC. (Narcotictis ; from vap- 
kow, to stupify.) A medicine which has the 
power of procuring sleep. See Anodyne. 

NARCOTINE. The active principle 
of narcotic vegetables. See Opium. 

NARD. See Valeriana celtica. 

Nard, Indian. See Andropogon nardus. 

Narpo’sracuys, es vapdos, spike- 
nard, and saxus, sage.} A species of wild 
sage resembling spikenard in its leaves and 
smell. 

NA’RDUS, (From nard, Syrian.) Spike- 
nard. 

Narpus*cettica. Valeriana celtica. 

Narpuvs rnpica. See Andropogon nardus. 

Narpvus rratica. The lavendula spica 
of Linnzus. 

Narpus monrana. An old name of 
asarabacca. See Asarumieuropeum. ; 

Narpus rustica. An old name of the~ 
asarabacca, See Asarum europeum. 
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Nariruso’RIA. 
trils, and fundo, to pour. ) 
dropped into the nostrils. 

NA/RIS. The nostril. The cavity of the 

nostrils is of a pyramidal figure, and is 
situated under the anterior part of the 
cranium, in the middle of the face. The 
two nostrils are composed of fourteen bones, 
viz. the frontal, two maxillary, two nasal, 
two lachrymal, two inferior spongy, the 
sphenoid, the vomer, the ethmoid, and two 
palatine bones, which form several emi- 
nences and cavities. The eminences are the 
septum narium, the cavernous substance of 
the ethmoid bone, called the superior con- 
che, and the inferior spongy bones. The 
cavities are three pair of pituitary sinuses, 
namely, the frontal, sphenoid and maxillary ; 
the anterior and posterior foramina of the 
nostrils; the ductus nasalis, the spheno- 
palatine foramina, and anterior palatine 
foramina. All these parts are covered with 
periosteum, and a pituitary membrane 
which secretes the mucus of the nostrils. 
“The arteries of this cavity are branches of 
the internal maxillary. The veins empty 
themselves into the internal jugulars. The 
nerves are branches of the olfactory, oph- 
thalmic, and superior maxillary. . The use 
of the nostrils is for smelling, respiration, 
and speech. 

Naris comeressor. See Compressor naris. 

Na/rra. (Napra, ex nardi odore, from 
its smell.) A plant used in ointments. 

Narrugora. (From Narthecis, the is- 
land where it flourished.) Narthex A 
kind of fennel. 

NASALIS. (From nasus, the nose.) 
Appertaining to the nose. 

NasaLis LABI SUPERIORIS. 
laris oris. 


(From nares, the. nos- 
Medicines 


See Orbicu- 


Nasa’rium. (From nasus, the nose.) 
The mucus of the nose. 
Nasca‘te. (From nasus, the nose.) A 


wood or cotton pessary for the nose. 
Nasca/rutaum. Cordial confection. 
Nasr vepressor. See Depressor labia 
superioris aleque nasi. 
Nast oss. The two small bones of the 


nose that are so termed form the bridge of. 


the nose. . In figure they are quadrangular 
and oblong. 

NASTU/RTIUM. (Quod nasum tor- 
queat, because the seed, when bruising, ir- 
ritates the nose.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Te- 
tradynamia; Order, Siliquosa. 

NAstuRTIUM AQUATICUM. 
brium nasturtiume 

NastuRTIUM HORTENSE. 


See Sisym- 


See Lepidium 


sativume 
Nasrurtium rxpicum. See Tropeolum 
MAJUS. ‘ 
NA/‘SUS. The nose. 
Nalra. Natta. A species of wen with 


slender pendent neck. Linnzus speaks of 
it.as rooted in a muscle. x 
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NATANS. (From nato, to swim.) 
Floating on the surface of the water: ap- 
plied to leaves, in opposition to those which 
are naturally under, and different, and are 
called demersed, immersed, and submersed ; 
as in Potamogeton natans. 7 

NA’TES. (From nato, to flow; be- 
cause the excrements are discharged from 
them.) 1. The buttocks,.or the fleshy parts 
upon which we sit. _ 

2, Two of the eminences, called tuber- 
cula quadrigemina, of the brain, are so 
named from their resemblance. 

Naves cenesri. See Twubercula quadri- 
gemina. 

NATROLITE. A sub-species of pris- 
matic zeolite, or mesotype. 

NA’TRON. (So called from Natron, 
a lake in Juda, where it was produced). 
Natrum.. 1. The name formerly given to 
the alkali, now called soda. See Soda. 

2. A native salt, which is found crystal- 
lised in Egypt, in the lake called Natron, 
and in other hot countries, in sands’ sur- 
rounding lakes of salt water. It is an im- 
pure subcarbonate of soda, and there are 
two kinds of it, the common and the radiated. 

3, The name of an impure subcarbonate 
of soda, obtained by burning various marine 
plants. See Soda. , 

Narron Muniatum. See Sode@ murias.. 

Natron prasparatum. See Sode sub- 


carbonas. 

NAaTRON TARTARISATUM. See Soda tarla- 
rizatda. 

Narron virriotatum. See Sode sul- 
phas. 

Na‘ruts. (Diminutive of nates, the 


buttocks: so called from their resemblance, ) 
The two uppermost of four small eminences 
of the brain. See T'ubercula quadrigemina. 

NATURAL. Appertaining to nature. 

Narurat actions. ‘Those functions by 
which the body is preserved; as hunger, 
thirst, &c. See Actions. 

Nazuran nistory. A description of the 
natural products of the earth, water, or air ; 
ex. gr. beasts, birds, fish, insects, worms, 
plants, metals, minerals, and fossils; together 
with such extraordinary phenomena as at 
any time appear in the material world, as 
meteors, monsters, &c. ; 

Natura orpers. <A division or ar- 
rangement of plants, from their externa 


habits or characters. They are. ~ : 
1. Conifer: 13. Campanacee, 
2. Amentacee. 14. Contorta. 
3. Composite. 15. Rotacee, 
4. Aggregate. 16.. Sepiacie. 
5. Conglomerate. 17. Bicornes. 
6. Umbellate. 18. Asperifolie. 
7. Hederacee. 19. Verticillate. 
. 8. Sarmentacee. 20. Personate. 
* 9, Stellate. 21. Rhoeadee. 
10. Cymose. 22, Putamince. 
11. Cucurbitacea. 23. Siliquosa. . 
“12. Luride. », - 24. Papilionacee. 
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25. Tomentacce. 4!. Scabrida. 
26. Multisilique. 42. Vayiccule. 
27. Senticosa. 43. Pipirita. 


28. Pomacee. 44. Scetaminea. 
29, Hesperide. . 45. Liliaceae. 

30. Succulenta. 46. Ensaie. 

31. Columnifere. 47. Tripetaloidee. 
32. Gruinales. 48. Orchidee. 


$3. Caryophylle. 49. Culamarie. 
34. Colycantheme. 50. Gramnina. 
35. Ascirodee. 51. Palme. 
36. Coadunate. 52. Filices. 


37. Dumose. 53. Musct. 
38. T'rihilate. 54, Alga. 
39. Tricocce. 55. Fung 


AQ. Oleracee. 

Naturat puinosorHy. Physics. The 
science which considers the properties of na- 
tural bodies and their mutual actions on one 
another, being contrasted with moral philo- 
sophy or ethics, which treats of the pheno- 
mena of mind and rules of morality. 

NATURA’LIA. (From natura, na- 
ture.) The parts of generation. ~ 

NATURE. (Natura; from  nascor, 
matus.) A term variously used. 

1. Itismost frequently employed to express 
the system of the world, the assemblage of 
all created beings, and in this case is syno- 
nymous with world, or untverse. 

2, That power which is said to be dif- 
fused throughout the creation, moving and 
acting in all bodies, and giving them cer- 
tain properties. In this last sense, when a 
personified being is meant, nature Is no- 
thing else but God, acting himself, and ac- 
cording to certain laws which he himself 
has fixed. Acccrding to the supposition of 
some, however, the principle called nature 
is a power delegated by the Creator; as it 
were, a middle being between God and cre- 
ated things, which has been styled Anima 
mundi; but it does not appear that there is 
any foundation for this hypothesis, or that 
any thing is explained by referring the whole 
series of second causes to an intermediate 
principle, instead of to one universal agent. 

3. In medical writings, the expression 
nature is usually taken for the aggregate 
of powers belonging to any body, especially 
a living one; as when physicians say that, 
in such @ disease, nature, left to herself, 
will perform the cure. It may be proper 
here to observe, with regard to this phrase 
of leaving the cure to nature, that there is a 
wide difference between suspending for a 
time all interference with the vital processes, 
and neglecting a disease ; although to those 
who are ignorant of the principles of medi- 
cine, these appear to be the same thing. 

It would be the perfection of this sci- 
ence to ascertain upon what causes heal- 
thy and diseased actions depend, and ty 
what extent either can be affected by hu- 
man agency: but at present the judi- 
cious physician never aims at a cure in- 
dependantly. of the original powers of the 
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system, but rather seeks to call them into 
action, or, at. most, to assist when the in- 
herent elasticity of the vital functions is’ 
insufficient to recover them from the op-. 
pression of disease. As, for example, when 
we allow a wound to heal by the first inten- 
tion, or restore the digestive functions by 
obliging a man to attend to the rules of diet 
and exercise, &c. upon which health de- 
peuids; we call upon the restorative powers 
of Nature, because art, that is to say, human 
ingenuity, can supply nothing equivalent. ' 
Or, again, when, in the treatment of a dis- 
eased joint, rest is enjoined at one period on 
account of inflammation, and perhaps mo- 
tion is ordered at another, to keep up the 
proper uses of the part, we show the impor- 
tance of alternately interfering and looking 
on, as we judge it proper to check the ten- 
dency of vital actions, or to trust entirely to 
them. While to those who are ignorant of 
these principles, the practitioner, when really 
exercising his greatest skill, is supposed to 
be idle. 

NAUSEA. (Navoea; from vaus, a 
ship: because it is a sensation similar to 
that which people experience upon sailing 
in a ship.) Nausiosis; Nautia. An inclin- 
ation to vomit without effecting it; also a 
disgust of food approaching to vomiting. 
It is an attendant on cardialgia, and a va- 
riety of other disorders, pregnancy, &c. 
occasioning an aversion for food, an increase 
of saliva, disgusted ideas at the sight of vari- 
ous objects, loss of appetite, debility, &c. 

Nausio’sts. See Nausea. 

Navut1a. See Nausea. 

NAU’TICUS. (Nauticus,a sailor: so 
called from the use which sailors make of it 
in climbing ropes.) A musele of the leg, 
exerted in climbing up. . 

NAVEW. See Brassica rapa. 

Navew, garden. See Brassica rapa. 

Navew, sweet. See Brassica rapa. 

NAVICULA’RE OS. _ Naviformis ; 
Navicularis; Os scaphoides; Cymba. A 
bone of the carpus and tarsus is so called, 
from its supposed resemblance to a boat. 

Navicura/ris. (From navicula, a little 
boat.) See Naviculare os. - 

Naviro’rmis. See Naviculare os. 

NEAPOLITAN. (From Neapolis, or: 
Naples, because it was said to have been first 
discovered at Naples, when the French were 
in possession of it.) The venereal disease 
was once so called. 


NE’BULA.. (From vedeAn.) 1. A> 
cloudy spot in the cornea of the eye. 
2. The cloud-like appearance in the 


urine, after it has been a little time at rest. 
NECK. Collum. The parts which form 


. the neck are divided into external and inter-: 


nal. The external parts are the common: 
integuments, several muscles, eight pair of 
cervical nerves, the eighth pair of nerves of 
the cerebrum, .and the great intercostal: 
nerye; the two carotid arteries, the two ex-- 
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ternal jugular veins, and the two internal ; 
the glands of the neck, viz. the jugular, 
submaxillary, cervical, and thyroid. ‘The 
internal parts are the fauces, pharynx, ceso- 
phagus, larynx, and trachea. The bones of 
the neck are the seven cervical vertebra. 

NECRO‘SIS. (From verpow, to de- 
stroy.) This word, the strict meaning of 
which is only mortification, is, by the gene- 
ral consent of surgeons, confined to an af- 
fection of the bones. _ The death of parts of 
bones was not distinguished from caries, by 
the ancients. However, necrosis and caries 
are essentially different; for in the first, the 
affected part of the bone is deprived of 
the vital principle; but this is not the case 
when it is simply carious. Caries is very 
analogous to ulceration, while necrosis is 
exactly similar to mortification of the soft 
parts. 

NEcROSIS USTILAGINEA. 
vulsive contraction of the limbs. 
phania. 

NE/CTAR. Nextap. 
honey. 

NECTA’RIUM. The nectary. An 
accidental part of a flower which does not 
come under the description of any of its 
organs, It may be defined that part of the 
corolla which contains or which secretes ho- 
ney, though it is not necessary to a nectary 
that honey be present. 

Scarce a flower can be found that has not 
more or less honey, though it is far from 
being universally, or even generally formed, 
by an apparatus separate from the petals. 

In monopetalous flowers, as the Lamium 
album, the dead nettle, the tube of the 
corolla contains, and probably secretes, the 
honey without any evident nectary. 

Sometimes the part under consideration is 
a production or elongation of the corolla, 
as in the violet: sometimes indeed of the 
calyx, as in the garden nasturtium, ‘Trope- 
olum, the coloured calyx of which partakes 
much of the nature of the petals. 

Sometimes it is distant from both, either 
resembling the petals; as in Aquilegia; or 
more different, as in Epimedium, Aconitum, 
Helleborus, Delphinium. Such at least 
is the mode in which Linnzus and his 
followers understand the four last numbered 
flowers. 

The most indubitable of all nectaries, as 
actually secreting honey, are those of a glan- 
dular kind. In the natural order of cruci- 
form plants, composing the class Tetrady- 


A painful con- 
See Ra- 


A wine made of 


namia, there are generally four green glands. 


at the base of the stamens, as in Dentaria, 
and Sisymbrium; whilst in Pelargonium, the 
nectary is a tube running down one side of 
the flower-stalk. 
has a most elaborate apparatus or nectary.— 
Smith. 

From the figure of. the nectary it is said 
to be, - Paki 

1, Calcarate, or spur-like; asin Aquilegia 


~ 


The elegant Parnassia: 
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vulgaris, Delphinium ajax, and Antirrhi- 
num linaria. 

2. Cucullate, hooded; asin Impatiens 
balsamina, Aconitum, and Asclepias vincet- 
oxicum. 

3. Foveate, a little depression in the claw 
of the petal; as in Fritillaria imperialis. 

4. Campanulate; as in Narcissus jon- 
quilla and Pseudonarcissus. 

5. Crown-like ; as in Passiflora cerulea. 

6. Pediceilate, resting on a partial flower- 
stalk ; as in Aconitum napellus. . 

7. A bilabiate tube; as in’ Helleborus 
foctidus, and Nigella. . 

8. Poriform, there being three pores in 
the germen ; as in the Hyacinths. 

9. Squamate, a little scale on the claw ; 
as in Ranunculus. 

10. Glandular, little nectiferous glands 
between the stamens and pistils ; as in Sina- 
pis alba. 

11. Stellate, a double star covering the 
internal organs ; as in Stapelia. 

12. Pilows, fine hairy fascicles at the base 
of the stamina ; as in Parnassia palustris. 

13. Bearded ; as in Iris germanica. 

14. Forniciform, arched ; small prolong- 
ations at the opening of the corolla, and 
covering the internal organs; as in Sym- 
phatum officinale, and Myosotis scorpioides, 

15. Bristle-like, fine horn-like filaments 
around the internal organs; as in Periploca 
greca. 

16. Rotate ; as in Cissampelos. 

17. Scrotiforme, behind the flower ; ‘as i 
Satyrium. 7 
18# Horn-like, behind the flower; as in 

Orchis. 

19. Sandaliform,  slipper-like ; 
Cypripedium calceolus. 

20. Globose, investing the germen ; as in 
Mirabilis jalappa. 

21. Cyathiform, cup-like; as in Urtica 
urens. 

22. Conical ; asin Utricularia foliosa. 

23. Acidiforme, pitcher-like, a membrane- 
ous tube, containing water, and behind the 
flower; as in Ascium and Ruyschia. 

24, Calycine, adhering to the calyx, by 
a spur; as in Tropzolum majus. 

Nepy1a. (Nedys; from vnius, 
belly.) The intestines. 

NEEDLE ORE. 
glance. 

Needle-shaped leaf. See Acerosus. 

Needle zeolite. See Zeolite. 

NEGRO CACHEXY. Cachezia afri- 
cana. A propensity for eating earth, com~- 
mon to males as well as females, in the 
West Indies and Africa. 

Neta/ra. (From veiapos, furthermost.} 
The lower part of the belly. 

“NEMORO’SA. (From nemus, a grove : 

so called because it grows in woods.) A | 
species of wind-flower, the Anemone ne~ 
merosa, of Linnzeus. 
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Nera tuHreopHrasti. See Spartium sco- 


partum. 
NeEpE'NTHOS. "(From vn, neg. and wev- 
Qos, grief: so called from their exhilarating 


qualities.) 1. A preparation of opium. 
_ 2. A kind of bugloss. 

NE/PETA. (From nepte, German.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. “Class, Didynamia ; Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

Nepera cataria. The systematic name 
of the catmint. Herba felis; Mentha felina ; 
Calaminiha; Nepetella; Mentha cataria. 
The leaves of this plant, Nepeta — floribus 
spicatis ; verticillis subpedicellatis ; folis peti- 
olatis, cordatis, dentato-serratis, of Linneus, 
have a moderately pungent aromatic taste, 
and a strong smell, like an admixture cf 
spearmint and penny-royal. The herb is 
recommended in uterine disorders, dyspep- 
sia, and flatulency. 

Nerere tia. (Diminutive of nepeta.) 
The lesser catmint. 

Nerrueta.  (Diminutive of vegos, a 
cloud.) A cloud-like spect on the cornea of 


the eye. 
NEPHELOIDES. (From vepern, a 
cloud, and eos, a likeness.) Cloudy. 
Applied to the urine. 

NEPHRA’LGIA. (From vedpos, the 
kidney, and a@ayos, pain.) Pain in the 
kidney. 


NEPHRELINE. Rhomboidal felspar. 
This occurs in drusy cavities along with 
ceylanite, vesuvian, and meionite, at Monte 
Somma, near Naples, in drusy cavities, in 
granular limestone. 4 

NEPHRITE. Of this mineral there 
are two species, common nephrite, and axe- 
stone. The former is of a leek-green colour, 
and occurs in granite and gneiss, in Switzer- 


land. The most beautiful come from Per- 
sia and Egypt. See <Aze-stone. 
NEPHRITIC. (Nephriticus ; from 


veppos, the kidney. ) 
the kidney. 

_ 2. A medicine is so termed that is em- 
ployed in the cure of diseases of the kidneys. 
_Nephritic wood. See Guilandina mo- 
ringd. 

NeruriticA Aqua. Spirituous distilla- 
tion of nutmeg and hawthorn flowers. 

Neruriticum ticnum. See Guilandina 
moringa. 

NEPHRITIS. (Nephritis, idis. f. ; from 
veppos, a kidney.) Inflammation of the 
kidney. A genus of disease in the class 
Pyrexia, and order Phlegmasie, of Cullen ; 
known by pyrexia, pain in the region of the 
kidneys, and shooting along the course of 
the ureter; drawing up of the testicles : 
numbness of the thigh; vomiting; urine 
high-coloured, and frequently discharged ; 
costiveness, and colic pains. Nephritis . is 
symptomatic of calculus, gout, &c. 

This inflammation may be distinguished 
from the colic by the pain being seated 


1. Of or belonging to 
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very far back, and by the difficulty of pass+ 
ing urine, which constantly attends it ; and 
it may be distinguished from rheumatism, 
as the pain is but little influenced or in- 
creased by motion. 

Nephritis is to be distinguished from a 
calculus in the kidney or ureter, by the 
symptoms of fever accompanying, or im- 
mediately following the attack of pain, and 
these continuing without any remarkable 
intermission ; whereas, in a calculus of the 
kidney or ureter, they.do not occur until 
a considerable time after violent pain has 
been felt. In the latter case too, a numb- 
ness of the thigh, and a retraction of the 
testicle on the affected side, usually takes 
place. 

The causes which give rise to nephritis 
are external contusions, strains of the back, 
acrids conveyed to the kidneys in the course 
of the circulation, violent. and severe exer- _ 
cise, either in riding or walking, calculous 
concretions lodged in the kidneys or ure- 
ters, and exposure to cold. In some habits, 
there is an evident predisposition to this 
complaint, particularly the gouty, and in 
these there are often translations of the mat- 
ter to the kidneys, which very much imitate 
nephritis. 

An inflammation of the kidney is attend- 
ed with a sharp pain on the affected side, 
extending along the course of the ureter ; 
and there is a frequent desire to make wa- 
ter, with much difficulty in making it. ‘The 
body is costive, the skin is dry and hot, the 
patient feels great uneasiness when he en- 
deavours to, walk, or sit upright; he lies 
with most ease on the affected. side, and is 
generally troubled with nausea and frequent 
vomiting. 

When the disease is protracted beyond 
the seventh or eighth day, and the patient 
feels an obtuse pain in the part, has fre- 
quent returns of chillness and shiverings, 
there is reason to apprehend that matter is 
forming in the kidney, and that a suppura- 
tion will ensue. 

Dissections of nephritis show the usual 
effects of inflammation on the kidney ; and 
they likewise often discover the formation of 
abscesses, which have destroyed its whole 
substance. In a few instances, the kidney 
has been found in a scirrhous state. 

The disease is to be treated by bleeding 
general and local, the warm bath, or, fo- 
mentations to the loins, emollient clyster, 
mucilaginous drinks, and the general anti- 
phlogistic plan. The bowels should be ef- 
fectually cleared at first by some sufticient- 
ly active formula ; but the saline cathartics 
are considered. not so proper, as they may 
add to the irritation of the kidney. | Calo- 
mel with antimonial powder, followed. by 
the infusion of senna, or the ol ricini, may 
be given in preference, and repeated occa- 
sionally. It will be right also to endea- 
vour to promote diaphoresis, by moderate 
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doses of antimonials especially. Blisters 
are inadmissible in this disease ; but the li- 
nimentum ammoniz, or other rubefacient 
application, may in some measure supply 
their place. Opium will often prove use- 
ful, particularly where the symptoms appear 
to originate from calculi, given in the form 
of glyster, or by the mouth ; in which lat- 
ter mode of using it, however, it will be 
much better joined with other remedies, 
which may obviate its heating effect, and 
determine it rather to pass off by the skin. 
A decoction of the dried leaves of the 
peach-tree is said to have been serviceable 
in many cases of this disease. In affec- 
tions of a more chronic nature, where there 
is a discharge of mucus or pus, by urine, 
in addition to suitable tonic medicines, the 
the uva ursi in moderate doses, or some of 
the terebinthinate remedies, may-be given 
with probability of relief. 

NE’PHROS. (From vew, to flow, and 
gepw, to bear; as conveying the urinary 
fluid.) The kidney. See Aidney. 

NEPHRO’TOMY. ( Nephrotomia + 
from veppos, a kidney, and teuvw, to cut.) 
The operation of extracting a stone from 
the kidney. A proceeding which, perhaps, 
has never been actually put in practice. 
‘{he cutting into the kidney, the deep’ situa- 
tion of this viscus, and the want of symp- 
toms by which the lodgment of a stone in 
it can be certainly discovered, will always 
be strong objections to the practice. 

NE’RIUM. (From ynpos, humid: so 
called because it. grows in moist places.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

Nexium antipysentericum. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which affords the 
Codaga pala bark. Conessi cortex ; : Codaga 
pala; Cortex Bela-aye ; Cortex profluvit. 
The bark of the Nerium ;—foliis ovatis, 
acuminatis, petiolatis, of Linneus. It 
grows on the coast of Malabar. It is of a 
dark black colour externally, and generally 
covered with a white moss, or scurf. It is 
very little known in the shops ; has an aus- 
tere, bitter taste; and is recommended in 
diarrhoeas, dysenteries, &c. as an adstrin- 
gent. 

NeRiIuM TINcTORIUM. ‘This tree grows 
in Hindostan, and, according to Dr. Rox- 
burgh, affords indigo. 

Ne’roui oteuM. Essential oil of orange 
flowers. See Citrus aurantium. 

Nerva’r1a ossa. (From nervus, a nerve. ) 
The bones through which the nerves pass, 

NERVE. (Nervus, i. m. from vevpov.) 

A. In anatomy. Formerly it meant 
asinew. This accounts for the opposite 
meanings of the word nervous, which 
sometimes means strong, sinewy, and some- 
times weak and irritable. Nerves are 
long, white, medullary cords, that serve for 
sensation, They originate from the brain 
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and spinal marrow ; hence they are distin-~ 
guished into cerebral and spinal nerves, and 
distributed upon the organs of sense, the 
viscera, vessels, muscles, and every part that 
is endowed with sensibility. The cerebral 
nerves are the olfactory, optic, motores ocu- 
lorum, pathetici, or trochleatores, trigemini, 
or divisi, abducent, auditory, or acoustic, 
par vagum and lingual. Heister has drawn 
up the use of these nerves in the two follow- 
ing verses : 
Olfaciens, cernens, oculosque movens, pa-= 
tiensque, 
Gustans, abducens, audiensque, vagansque, 
loguensque. 
The spinal nerves are thirty pairs, and are 
divided into eight pair of cervical, twelve 
pair of dorsal, five pair of lumbar, and five 
of sacral nerves. In the course of the 
nerves there are a number of knots: these 
are called ganglions ; they are commonly of ~ 
an oblong shape, and of a greyish colour, 
somewhat inclining to red, which is perhaps 
owing to their being extremely vascular. 
Some writers have considered these little 
ganglions as so many little brains. Lan- 
cisi fancied he had discovered muscular fi- 
bres in them ; but they certainly are not of 
an irritable nature. A late writer (Dr. 
Johnson) imagines they are intended to de- 
prive us of the power of the will over cer- 
tain parts, as the heart, for instance; buat if 
this hypothesis were well founded, they 
should be met with only in nerves Jeading 
to involuntary muscles ; whereas it is cer- 
tain that the voluntary muscles receive 
nerves through ganglions. Dr. Munro, 
from observing the accurate intermixture of 
the minute nerves which compose them, 
considers them as new sources of nervous 
energy. The nerves like the blood-vessels, 
in their course through the body, communi- 
cate with each other, and each of these com- 
munications constitutes what is called a 
plexus, from whence branches are again de- 
tached to different parts of the body. The 
use of the nerves is to convey impressions to 
the brain from all parts of the system, and 
ae principles of motion and sensibility from 
thé brain to every part of the system. ‘The 
manner in which this operation is effected is 
not yet determined. The inquiry has been 
a constant source of hypothesis in all ages, 
and has produced some ingenious ideas, and 
many erroneous positions, but without hav- . 
ing hitherto afforded much satisfactory in- 
formation. Some physiologists have consi- 
dered a trunk of nerves as a solid cord, ca- 
pable of being divided into an infinite num- 
“ber of filaments, by means of which the im-< 
pressions of feeling are conveyed to the 
common sensorium. Others have supposed 
each fibril to be a canal, carrying a volatile 
fluid, which they ‘term the nervous fluid. 
Those who contend for their being solid bo- 
dies, are of opinion that feeling is occa- 
sioned by vibration ; so that, for instance, 
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according to this hypothesis, by pricking the 
finger, a vibration would be cccasioned in 
the nerve distributed through its substance ; 
and the effects of this vibration, when ex- 
tended to the sensorium, would be an ex- 
cital of pain ; but the inelasticity, the soft- 
ness, the connection, and the situation of 
the nerves, are so many proofs that vi- 
bration has no share in the cause of feel- 
ing. 

A Table of the Nerves. 
CrresraL Nenvks. 


1. The first pair, called olfactory. 
2. The second pair, or optic nerves. 
3. The third pair, or oculorum motores. 
4. The fourth pair, or pathetict. 
5. The fifth pair, or i eee which 
gives off, 

The ophthalmic, or orbital nerve, which 

_ sends, 

1. A branch to unite with one from the 
sixth pair, and form the great inter- 
costal nerve. 

2. The frontal nerve. 

3. The lachrymal. 

4, The nasal. 

The superior mazillary, which divides 
into, 

1. The spheno-palatine nerve. 

2. The posterior alveolar. 

3. The infra orbital. 

ce. The inferior mazillary nerve, from which 
arise, 

~ 1. The internal lingual. 

2. Theinferior maxillary, properly so 


called. 
6. The sivth pair, or abducentes, which 
send off, 


1. A branch to unite with one from 
the fifth, and form the great inter- 
costal. 

7. The seventh pair, or auditory nerves, 
these arise by two separate beginnings, viz. 

The portio dura, a nerve going to the 
the face. 

The portio mollis, which is distributed 
on the ear. 

The portio dura, or facial nerve, gives 
off the chorda tympani, and then pro- 
ceeds to the face. 

8. The eighth pair, or par vagum, arise 
from the medulla oblongata, and join with 
the accessory of Willis. The par vagum 
gives off, 

1. The right and left recurrent nerve. 

2. Several branches in the chest, to 
form the cardiac plexus. 

3. Several branches to form the pul- 
monic plexus. 

4, Several branches to form the @so- 
phageal pleaus. 

5. It then forms in the abdomen the 

_* stomachic plecus. 

6. The hepatic plerus. 

7. The splenic pleruse + 

8 The renal plexus, receiving several 
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branches from the great intercostal, 
which assists in their formation. 

9. The ninth pair, or lingual nerves, whick 
go from the medulla oblongata to the 
tongue. 

Srinat Nerves. 

Those nerves are called spinal, which pass 
out through the lateral or intervertebral 
foramina of the spine, | : 

They are divided into cervical, dorsal, 
lumbar, and sacral nerves. 

Crervican Nerves. 

The cervical nerves are eight pairs. 

The first are called the occipital; they 
arise from the beginning of the spinal mar- 
row, pass out between the margin of the 
occipital foramen and atlas, form a ganglion 
on its transverse process, and are distributed — 
about the occiput and neck. 

The second pair of cervical nerves send a 
branch to the accessory nerve of Willis, and 
proceed to the parotid gland and external 
ear. 

The third cervical pair supply the inte- 
guments of the scapula, the cucullaris, and 
triangularis muscles, and send a branch to 
form with others-the diaphragmatic nerve. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
pair, all converge to.form the brachial plerus, 
from which arise the six following 

NERVES OF THE UPPER EXTREMITIES. 

1. The axillary nerve, which sometimes 
arises from the radial nerve. It runs back- 
wards and outwards around the neck of the 
humerus, and ramifies in the muscles of the 
scapula. 

2. The external cutaneal, which perforates 
the caraco-brachialis. muscle, to the bend of 
the arm, where it accompanies the median 
vein as far as the thumb, and is lost in its 
integuments. 

3. The internal cutaneal, which descends 
on the inside of the arm, where it bifurcates. 
From the bend of the arm the anterior 
branch accompanies the basilic vein, to be 
inserted into the skin of the palm of the 
hand; the posterior branch runs down the 
internal part of the fore-arm, to vanish in 
the skin of the little finger. 

4. The median nerve, which accompanies 
the brachial artery to the cubit, then passes 
between the brachialis internus, pronator 
rotundus, and the perforatus and perforans, 
under the ligament of the wrist to the palm 
of the hand, where it sends off branches in 
every direction to the muscles of the hand, — 
and then supplies the digital nerves, which 
go to the extremities of the thumb, fore and 
middle fingers. 

5. The wlnar*nerve, which descends be- 
tween the brachial artery and basilic vein, 
between the internal condyle of the hu- 
merus, and the olecranon, and divides in 
the fore-arm into an internal and external 
branch. ‘The former passes over the liga- 


, ment, of the wrist and sesamoid bone, to. 


the hand where it divides into three branches, 
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two of which go to the ring and little 
finger, and the third forms an arch towards 
the thumb, in the palm of the hand, and is 
lost in the contiguous muscles. The latter 
passes over the tendon of the extensor carpi 
ulnaris and back of the hand, to supply also 
the two last fingers. 

6. The radial nerve which sometimes 
gives off the axillary nerve, It passes back- 
wards, about the os humeri, descends on the 
outside of the arm, between the brachialis 
externus and internus muscles to the cubit ; 
then proceeds between the supinator longus 
and brevis, to the superior extremity of the 
radius, giving off various branches to ad- 
jacent muscles. At this place it divides 
into two branches; one goes along the 
radius, between the supinator longus and 
radialis internus to the back of the hand, 
and terminates in the interosseous muscles, 
the thumb and three first fingers; the other 
passes between the supinator brevis and head 
of the radius, and is lost in the muscles of 
the fore-arm. 

Dorsat NERVES. 

The dorsal nerves are twelve pairs in num- 
ber. The first pair gives off a branch to 
the brachial plexus. All the dorsal nerves 
are distributed to the muscles of the back, 
intercostals, serrati, pectoral, abdominal 
muscles, and diaphragm. The five inferior 
pairs go to the catilages of the ribs, and are 
called costal. 

Lumzar NERVEs. 

The five pair of Jumbar nerves are be- 
stowed about the loins and muscles, skin 
of the abdomen and loins, scrotum, ovaria, 
and diaphragm. ‘The second, third, and 
fifth pair unite and form the obturator nerve, 
which descends over the psoas muscle into 
the pelvis, and passes through the foramen 
thyroideum to the obturator muscle, triceps, 
pectineus, &c. 

The third and fourth, with some branches 
of the second pair, form the crural nerve, 
which passes under Poupart’s ligament with 
the femoral artery, sends off branches to 
the adjacent parts, and descends in the di- 
rection of the sartorius muscle to the inter- 
nal condyle of the femur, from whence it 
accompanies the saphena vein to the in- 
ternal ankle, to be lost in the skin of the 
great toe. 

The fifth pair are joined to the first pair of 
the sacral nerves. ' 

Sacrat NERvEs. 

There are five pair of sacral nerves, all 
of which arise from the cauda equina, or ter- 
mination of the medulla’spinalis, so called 
from the nerves resembling the tail of a 
horse. ‘The four first pair give off branches 
to’ the pelvic viscera, and are afterwards 
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united to the last lumbar, to form a large’ 


plexus, which gives off 
The ischiatic nerve, the largest in the 
body. The ischiatic nerve, immediately at 


its origin, sends off branches to the bladder, 
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rectum, and parts of generation; proceeds 
from the cavity of the pelvis through the 
ischiatic notch, between the tuberosity of the 
ischium and great trochanter, to the ham, 
where it is called the popliteal nerve. In the 
ham it divides into two branches. 

1. The peroneal, which descends on the 
fibula, and distributes many branches to the 
muscles of the leg and back of the foot. 

2. The tibial, which penetrates the gas- 
trocnemii muscles ta the internal ankle, 
passes through a notch in the os calcis to the 
sole of the foot, where it divides into an in- 
ternal and externa! plantar nerve, which 
supply the muscles and aponeurosis of the 
foot and the toes. 

Physiology of the Nervous System. 

The nervous system as the organ of sense 
and motion, is connected with so many 
functions of the animal economy, that the 
study of it must be of the utmost import- 
ance, and a fundamental part of the study 
of the whole economy. The nervous sys- 
tem consists of the medullary substance of 
the brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, 
and spinalis; and of the same substance 
continued into the nerves by which it is 
distributed to many different parts of the 
body. The whole of this system seems to 
be properly distinguished into these four 
parts. 

1. The medullary substance contained in 
the cranium and yertebral cavity ; the whole 
of which seems to consist-of distinct fibres, 
but without the smaller fibres being sepa- 
rated from each other by any evident en- 
yeloping membranes. 

2. Connected with one part or other of 
this substance are, the nerves, in which the 
same medullary substance is continued ; 
but here more evidently divided into fibres, 
each of which is separated from the others 
by an enveloping membrane, derived. from 
the pia mater, 

3. Parts of the extremities of certain 
nerves, in which the medullary substance 
is divested of the enveloping membranes 
from the pia mater, and so situated as to be 
exposed to the action of certain external 
bodies, and perhaps so framed as to be af- 
fected by the action of certain .bodies only ; 
these are named the sentient extremities of 
the nerves. ; 

4. Certain extremities of the nerves, so 
framed as to be capable of a peculiar con- 
tractility ; and, in consequence of their 
situation and attachments to be, by their 
contraction, capable of moving most of 
the solid and fluid parts of the body. 
These are named the moving extremities 
of the nerves. 

These several parts of the nervous sys- 
tem are every where the same continuous 
medullary substance, which is supposed to 
be the vital solid of animals, so constituted 
in living animals, and in living systems. 
only, as tg admit of motions being readily 
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propagated from any one part to every other 
part of the nervous system, so long as the 
continuity and natural living state of the 
medullary substance remains. In the liy- 
ing man, there is an immaterial thinking 
substance, or mind, constantly present, and 
every phenomenon of thinking is to be con- 
sidered as an affection or faculty of the 
mind alone. But this immaterial and 
thinking part of man is so connected with 
the material and corporeal part of him, and 
particularly with the nervous system, that 
motions excited in this give occasion to 
thought, and thought, however occasioned, 
gives occasion to new motions in the nery- 
ous system. This mutual” communication, 
or influence, is assumed with confidence as 
a fact: but the mode of it we do not un- 
derstand, nor pretend to explain ; and there- 
fore are not bound to obviate the difficulties 
that attend any of the suppositions which 
have been made concerning it. ‘The phe- 


_nomena of the nervous system occur com- 


monly in the following order: The impulse 
of external bodies acts upon the sentient 
extremities of the nerves; and this gives 
occasion to perception or thought, which, 
as first arising in the mind, is termed sens- 
ation. ‘This sensation, according to its va- 
rious modifications, gives occasion to voli- 
tion, or the willing of certain ends to be 
obtained by the motion of certain parts of 
the body ; and this volition gives occasion to 
the contraction of muscular fibres, by which 
the motion of the part required is produced. 
As the impulse of bodies on the sentient 
extremities of a nerve does not occasion any 
sensation, unless the nerve between the sen- 
tient extremity and the brain be free; and 
as, in like manner, volition does not pro- 
duce any contraction of muscles, unless the 
nerve between the brain and muscle be also 
free ; it is concluded, from both these facts, 
that sensation and volition, so far as they are 
connected with corporeal motions, are func- 
tions of the brain alone; and it is presumed, 
that sensation arises only in consequence of 
external impulse producing motion in the 
sentient extremities of the nerves, and of 
that motion being thence propagated along 
the nerves of the brain; and, in like man- 
ner, that the will operating in the brain 
only, by a motion begun there, and propa- 
gated along the nerves, produces the con- 
traction of muscles. From what is now 
said, we perceive more distinctly the differ- 
ent functions of the several parts of the 
nervous system. 1. The sentient extremities 
seem to be particularly fitted to receive the 
impressions of external bodies; and, accord- 
ing to the difference of these impressions, 
and of the condition of the sentient extre- 
mity itself, to propagate along the nerves 


» motions of a determined kind, which, ‘com- 


municated to the brain, give occasion to 

sensation. 2. The brain seems to be a part 

fitted for; and susceptible of, thoSe motions. 
20 
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with which sensation, and the whole conse- 
quent operations of thought, are connected : 
and thereby is fitted to form a communica- 
tion between the motions excited in the sen- 
tient, and those in consequence arising’ in 
the moving extremities of the nerves, which 
are often remote and distant from each 
other. 3. The moving extremities are so 
framed as to be capable of contraction, and 
of having this contraction excited by motion 
propagated from the brain, and communi- 
cated to the contractile fibre. 4. The nerves, 
more strictly so called, are to be considered 
as a collection of medullary fibres, each en- 
veloped in its proper membrane, and thereby 
so separated from every other, as hardly to 
admit of any communication of motion 
from any one to the others, and to admit 
only of motion along the continuous me- 
dullary substance of the same fibre, from its 
origin to the extremities, or contrarywise. 
From this view of the parts of the nervous 
system, of their several functions and com- 
munication with each other, it appears, that 
the beginning of motion in the animal eco- 
nomy, is generally connected with sensation : 
and that the ultimate effects of such motion 
are chiefly actions depending immediately 
upon the contraction of moving fibres, be- 
tween which and the sentient extremities, 
the communication is by means of the 
brain. 

B. In botany : the term nerve is applied toa 
cluster of vessels that runs like a rib or chord 
on certain leaves; as that of the Laurus 
cinnamomum, and Arctium lappa. 

Ne'rvea sponciosa. The cavernous part 
of the penis. 

NERVINE. (Nervinus; from nervus, 
a nerve.) Neurotic. That which relieves 
disorders of the nerves. All the antispas- 
modics, and the various preparations of bark 
and iron. 

Nervo'RuM rREsotutio. Apoplexy and 
palsy have been so considered. 

NERVOSUS. Nervous’ 1. Applied 
in medicine, to fevers and affections of the 
nervous system. 

2. In anatomy: to the structure of parts 
being composed of, or resembling a nerve. 

3. In botany: to leaves which have nerve- 
like cords. 

Nervosum os. The occipital bone. 

NERVOUS. See Nervosus. * 

Nervous consumption. See Atrophia. 

Nervous diseases. See Neuroses. 

Nervous fever. See Febris nervosa. 

Nervous headache. See Cephalalgia. 

Nervous Friurp. Nervous principle. The 
vascularity of the cortical part of the brain, 
and of the nerves themselves, their softness, 
pulpiness, and natural humid appearance, 
give reason to believe that between the me- 
dullary particles of which they are principally 
composed, a fine fluid is constantly secreted, 
which may be fitted to receive and transmit, 
even more readily than other fluids do, all 
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impressions which are made on it. It ap- 
pears to exhale from the extremities of the 
nerves. The lassitude and debility of mus- 
cles from too great exercise, and the dulness 
of the sensorial organs from excessive use, 
would seem to prove this. It has no smell 
nor taste; for the cerebrine medulla is in- 
sipid and inodorous. Nor has it any colour, 
for the cerebrum and nerves are white. It 
is of so subtile a consistence, as never to have 
been detected. Its, mobility is stupendous, 
for in less than a moment, with the consent 
of the mind, it is. conveyed from the cere- 
brum to the muscles, like the electric matter. 
Whether the nervous fluid be carried from 
the organ of sense in the sensorial nerves to 
the cerebrum, and from thence in the motory 
nerves to the muscles, cannot be positively 
affirmed. The constituent principles of this 
liquid are perfectly unknown, as they can- 
not be rendered visible by art, or proved by 
experiment. Upon making a ligature upon 
a nerve, the motion of the fluid is. inter- 
rupted, which proves that something corpo- 
real fiows through it. Itis therefore a weak 
argument to deny its existence because we 
cannot see it; for who has seen the matter 
of heat, oxygen, azote, and other elementary 
bodies, the existence of which no physician 
in the present day doubts? The electric 
matter, whose action on the nerves is very 
great, does not appear to constitute the 
nervous fluid ; for nerves exhibit no signs of 
spontaneous electricity; nor can it be the 
magnetic matter, as the experiment of Gavian 
with the magnet demonstrates; nor is it 
oxygen, nor hydrogen, nor axote ; for the first 
very much irritates the nerves, and the other 
two suspend their action. The nervous 
fluid, therefore, is an element sui generis, 
which exists and is produced in the nerves 
only ; hence, like other elements, it is only 
to be known by its effects. The pulpous 
softness of some nerves, and their lax situ- 
ation, does not allow them and the brain to 
act on the body and soul only by oscillation. 
Lastly, a tense chord, although tied, oscil- 
lates. The wse of the nervous fluid is, 1. It 
appears to be an intermediate substance be- 
tween the body and the soul, by means of 
which the latter thinks, perceives, and moves 
the muscles subservient to the will. Hence 
the body acts upon the soul, and the soul 
upon the body. 2. It appears to differ 
from the vital principle; for parts live and 
are irritable which want nerves, as bones, 
tendons, plants, and insects. 

Nervous principle. See Nervous fluid. 

Ne'stis. (From vy, neg. and ecOw, to 
eat: so called because it is generally found 
empty.) The jejunum. 

NETTLE. See Urtica. 

Nettle, dead. See Lamium album. 

Netile-rash. See Urticaria. 

NEURALGIA. (From vevpoy, a nerve, 
and aAyos, pain.) 1. A pain in a nerve. 

2. The name of a genus of diseases, in 
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Good’s Nosology. Class, Neurotica ; Or, 
der, <Asthetica; nerve-ache. It has three 
species, Neuralgia faciet, pedis, mamma. 

Nevurocuonvro’prs. (From vevpoy, a 
sinew, xovdpos, a cartilage, and e:dos, resem- 
blance.) A hard substance between a sinew 
and a cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY. (Neurologia; from 
veupoy, a nerve, and Aoyos, a discourse.) The 
doctrine of the nerves. 

Nervurome rorgEs. (From vevpov, a nerve, 
and pytpa, a matrix.) The psoas muscles 
are so called by Fallopius, as being the re- 
pository of many small nerves. 

NEURO'SES, (The plural of neurosis ; 
from vevpoy, a nerve.) Nervous diseases, 
The second class of Cullen’s Nosology is so 
called; it comprehends affections of sense 
and motion disturbed; without either idio- 
pathic pyrexia, or topical diseases. 

NEUROTICA. (From vevpoy, a nerve.) 
The name of a class of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology. Diseases of the nervous system. 
It comprehends four orders, viz. Phrenica ; 
Lfisthetica ; Cinetica ; Systatica. 

Nevro’tica. (From vevpoy, a nerve.) 
Nervous medicines. \ 

NEURO’TOMY. (Neurotomia; from 
veupov, a nerve, and Teuyw, tocut.) 1. A 
dissection of the nerves. 

2. A puncture of a nerve. 

NEUTRAL. A term applied to saline 
compounds of an acid and an alkali, which 
are so called, because they do not possess 
the characters of acid or alkaline salts ; such 
are Epsom salts, nitre, and all the com- 
pounds of the alkalies with the acids. 

NEUTRALIZATION. When acid 
and alkaline matter are combined in stich 
proportions, that the compound does not 
change the colour of litmus or violets, they 
are said to be neutralised. 

Ne‘xus. (From necto, te wind.) A com- 
plication of substances in one part, as the 
membrane which involves the foetus. 

NICHOLS, Frank, was born in London, 
where his father was a barrister in 1699. 
After passing through the usual academical 
exercises at Oxford with great assiduity, he 
chose medicine for his profession ; and pur- 
sued a course of dissections with so much 
diligence and perseverance, as to render 
himself highly skilful in this branch of his 
art. Hence he was chosen reader of an- 
atomy in the university, where he used his 
utmost endeavours to introduce a zeal for 
this pursuit, and obtained a high reputation. 
At the close of his course he made a short 
trial of practice in Cornwall, and subse- 
quently paid a visit to the principal schools 
of France and Italy. On his return he re- 
sumed his anatomical and physiological lec- 
tures in London, which were frequented, 
not only by students fiom the universities, 
but also by many surgeons, apothecaries, and 
others. In 1728, he was chosen a fellow of 
the Royal Society, to which he communi- 
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cated several papers; and shortly after he 


received his doctor’s degree at Oxford, and 
became a fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians. In 1734, he was. appointed to read 
the Gulstonian lectures, and chose the Heart 
and Circulation, for his subjects. In 1743, 
he married one of the daughters of the cele- 
brated Dr. Mead. About five years after 
he was appointed lecturer on surgery to the 
college, and began his course with a learned 
and elegant dissertation on the ‘“* Anima 
Medica,” which was afterwards published. 
On the death of Sir Hans Sloane in 1753, 
Dr. Nichols was appointed his successor as 
one of the King’s physicians ; which office 
he held till the death of his Majesty seven 
years after. To a-second edition of the 
treatise “ De Anima Medica,” in 1772, he 
added a dissertation ‘“* De Motu Cordis et 
Sanguinis in Homine nato et non nato.”’ 
Weary at length with his profession, and 
wishing to superintend the education of his 
son at Oxford, he removed to that city : and 
when the study of the law recalled his son 
to London, the Doctor took a house at Ep- 
som, where he passed the remainder of his 
life in literary retirement. He died in 
1778. 

Nicked leaf. See Emarginatus. 

NICKEL. A metal discovered by 
Cronstedt in 1751, though the substance 
from which he extracted it was known in 
the year 1694. Nickel is found in nature 
generally in the metallic state, more rarely 
in that of an oxide. Its ores have a cop- 
pery red colour, generally covered more or 
less with a greenish-grey efflorescence. The 
most abundant ore is that termed sulphuret 
of nickel, or kupfernickel, which is a com- 
pound of nickel, arsenic, sulphuret of iron, 
and sometimes cobalt and copper. This ore 
occurs either massive, or disseminated, but 
never crystallised ; it is of a copper colour, 
sometimes yellowish, white, or grey. It ex- 
ists also combined with oxygen, and a little 
carbonic acid, in what is cailed native oxide 
of nickel (nickel ochre ;) it then has an earthy 
appearance, and is very friable ; it is found 
coating kupfernickel, and seems to originate 
from the decomposition of this ore. “It is 
found contaminated with iron in the mineral 
substance called martial nickel; this native 
combination, when fresh broken, has a 
lamellated texture ; when exposed to the air, 
it soon turns black, and sometimes exhibits 
thin rhomboidal plates placed irregularly 
over each other. It is also found united to 
arsenic, cobalt, and alumine in the ore, 
called arseniate of nickel. 

Nickel is a metal of great hardness, of 
a uniform texture, and of a colour between 
silver and tin; very difficult to be purified, 
and magnetical. It even acquires polarity 
by the touch. It t% malleable, both cold 
and red-hot; and is scarcely more fusible 
than manganese. Its oxides, when pure, 
are reducible by a sufficient heat without 
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combustible matter; and it is little more 
tarnished by heating in contact with air, 
than platina, gold and silver. Its specifie 
gravity, when cast, is 8.279; when ape 
8.666. 

Nickel is commonly obtained from its sul- 
phuret, the kupfernickel of the Germans, in 
which it is generally mixed also with arsenic, 
iron, and cobalt. This is first roasted, to 
drive off the sulphur and arsenic, then mix- 
ed with two parts of black flux, put into a 
crucible, covered with muriate of soda, and 
heated in a forge furnace. The metal thus 
obtained, which is still very impure, must be 
dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and then eva- 
porated to dryness; and after this process 
has been repeated three or four times, the 
residuum must be dissolved in a solution of 
ammonia, perfectly free from carbonic acid. 
Being again evaporated to dryness, it is now 
to he well mixed with two or three parts of 
black flux, and exposed to a violent heat in 
a crucible for half an hour or more. 

There are two oxides of nickel ; the digtke 
ash-grey, and the black. If potassa be added 
to the solution of the nitrate or sulphate, and 
the precipitate dried, we obtain the protoxide. 
The peroxide was formed by Thenard, by 
passing chlorine through the protoxide dif- 
fused in water. A black insoluble peroxide 
remains at the bottom. 

Little is known of the chloride, iodide, 
sulphuret, or phosphuret of this metal. 

The-salts of nickel possess the following 
general characters. They have usually a 
green colour, and yield a white precipitate 
with ferroprussiate of potassa. Ammonia 
dissolves the oxide of nickel. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen and infusion of galls occasion no 
precipitate. The hydrosulphuret of potassa 
throws down a black precipitate. Their 
composition has been very imperfectly ascer- 
tained. * 

Nico’rnorvus. (From yvixy, victory, and 
depw, to bear: so called because victors were 
crowned with it.) A kind of ivy. 

NICOTIA/NA. (From Nicott, who - 
first brought it into Europe.) Tobacco. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria ; Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. The former pharmacopeeial name of the 
tobacco. See Nicotiana tabacum. 

NicorlIaANA AMERICANA... American or 
Virginian tobacco. See Nicotiana tabacum. 

Nicotrana Minor. See Nicotiana rustica. 

Nicorrana rustica. The systematic name 
of the English tobacco. Nicotiana minor ; 
Priapeia; Hyoscyamus luteus. This plant is 
much weaker than the Virginian tobacco, 
the leaves are chiefly used to smoke vermin, 
though they promise, from their more gentle 
operation, to be a safer remedy in some cases 
than the former. 

Nicotiana TaBAcuM. The systematic 
name of the Virginian tobacco-plant. Petum, 
by the Indians ; Tabacum ; Hyoscyamus per= 
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tuvianus ; Picelt. Nicotiana — foliis lanceolato- 


ovatis sessilibus decurrentibus florentibus acitis, 
of Linnezus, is the plant employed medici- 
nally. It is a very active narcotic and 
sternutatory. A decoction of the leaves is 
much esteemed in some diseases of the skin, 
and is by some said_to be a specific against 
the itch. The fumes and the decoction are 
employed in obstinate constipations of the 
bowels, and very frequently with success ; it 
is necessary, however, to caution the prac- 
titioner against an effect mostly produced by’ 
its exhibition, namely, syncope, with cold 
sweats; and, in some instances, death, 
Vauquelin has obtained a peculiar principle 
from this plant, in which its active properties 
reside. See Nicotin. 

NICOTIN. -A peculiar principle ob- 
tained by Vauquelin, from tobacco. It is 
colourless, and has the peculiar taste and 
smell of the plant. It dissolves both in water 
and alkohol: it is volatile and poisonous. 

NICTITATIO. Twinkling, or winking 
of the eyes. 

NIDULANS. (From nidulor, to place 
in a nest.) Nidulate: applied to the seeds of 
some fruits, which are embedded on their 
surface ; as those of the strawberry... 

NIGE’/LLA. (Quasi nigrella ; from ni- 
ger, black : so named from its black seed. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, Class, Polyandria; Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the plant 
called, devil in a bush, or fennel-flower. 

- NicELta orricinaruM. See Agrostemma 
githago. 

Nicetta sativa. The systematic name 
of the devil in a bush. Fennel-flower. 
Melanthium ; Melaspermum. It was for- 
merly employed medicinally as an expectorant 
and deobstruent, but is now fallen into 
disuse. 

Nicrrxa’strum. (From nigella, fennel- 
flower.) See Agrostemma githago. 

NIGER. Black. Applied to some 
parts and diseases from their colour ; as Pig- 
mentum nigrum ; morbus niger. 

NIGHT. Now. Many diseases and 
plants have this for their trivial name, because 
of some peculiar circumstance connected 
with the period ; as night-mare, night-shade, 
&c. 

Night-blindness. See Nyctalopia. 

Night-mare. See Oneirodynia gravans. 

- NIGHTSHADE. See Solanum, Phy- 
tolacca, and Atropa. 


' Nightshade, American. See Phytolacca 


decandria. 
‘Nightshade, deadly. See Atropa bella- 
donna. 
~ Night shade, Palestine. See Solanum 
sanctum. 
Nightshade, woody. See Solanum dulca- 
Maras ; . 
NIGRINE. An ore of titanium. 
Nicsisis.. (From niger, black.) A 
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caries is called migrities ossiwm, a blackness of 


the bone. {120 

Nruium aLtsum. Nihilalbum. A name 
formerly given to the flowers, or oxide of 
zinc. : 

Nrnzi ravix. See Sium ninsi. 

Ni'nzain. See Sium ninsi. 

NIPPLE. Papilla. The small project- 
ing proportion in the middle of the breasts 
of men and women. It is much larger in 
the latter, and has several openings in it, the 
excretory ducts of the lacteal glands. 

NIPPLE-WORT. See Lapsana. 

NISUS FORMATIVUS. (Nisus, és. 
m.) A creative or formative effort. 

NITIDUS. Polished, smooth, shining : 
applied in botany to stems, &c.; as in the 
Chzrophyllum sylvestre. See Caulis. 

Nirras ammonia. See Ammonie nitras. 

Nirrasarcenti. See drgenti nitras. 

Nirras rorassa. See Nitric acid. 

Nirras vorassa Fusus. Sal prunelle’; 
Nitrum tabulatum. This salt, besides the 
nitric acid and potassa, contains a little 
sulphuric acid, See Nitric acid. 

Nirras sop. Alkali minerale nitratum ; 
Nitrum cubicum. Its virtues are similar to: 
those of nitrate of potassa, for which it may 
be safely substituted. . 

NITRATE. (Nitras, atis, f..; from ni- 
trum, nitre.) A salt formed by the union 
of the nitric acid, with salifiable bases; as 
the nitrate of potassa, soda, silver, &c. 

Nitrate of potassa. See Nitric acid. 

Nitrate of silver. See Argenti nitras. 

NITRE. Nijpov. Nitrum; Potasse 
nitras ; Saltpetre ; Alaurat; <Algali; Atac ; 
Baurack ; Acusto; Halinitrum. The com- 
mon name for salt-petre or the nitrate of 
potassa, A perfect neutral salt, formed by the 
union of the nitric acid with the vegetable 
alkali, thence called nitrate of potassa. Its 
taste is cooling, and it does not alter the 
colour of the syrup of violets. Nitre exists in 
large quantities in the earth, and is continually 
formed in inhabited places; it is found 
in great quantities upon walls which are 
sheltered from the rain. It is of great use 
in the arts; it is the principal ingredient 
in gunpowder; and, burned with different 
proportions of tartar, forms the substances 
called fluxes. It is of considerable im- 
portance in medicine, as a febrifuge, diuretic, 
and antiphlogistic remedy, in doses of from 
five to twenty grains, See Mitric acid. 

NITRIC ACID. Acidum nitricum. 
« The two principal constituent parts of 
our atmosphere, when in certain propor- 
tions, are capable, under ‘particular cir- 
cumstances, of combining chemically into 
one of the most powerful acids, the nitric. 
If these gases be mixed_in a proper pro- 
portion in a glass tube about a line in 
diameter, over ‘mercury, and a series of 
electric shocks be passed through them for 
some hours, they will form nitric acid ; 
or, if a solution of potassa be present. with 
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them, nitrate of potassa will be obtained. 
The constitution of this acid may be fur- 
ther proved, analytically, by driving it 
through a red-hot porcelain tube, as_ thus it 
will be decomposed into oxygen and nitro- 
gen gases. For all practical purposes, 
however, the nitric acid is obtained from 
nitrate of potassa, from which it is expelled 
by sulphuric acid. 
_ Three parts ef pure nitrate of potassa, 
coarsely powdered, are to be put into a 
glass retort, with two of strong sulphuric 
acid. This must be cautiously added, tak- 
ing care to avoid the fumes that arise. Join 
to the retort a tubulated receiver of large 
capacity, with an adopter interposed, and 
lute the junctures with glazier’s putty. In 
the tubulure fix a glass tube, terminating in 
another large receiver, in which is a small 
quantity of water; and if you wish to col- 
, lect the gaseous products, let a bent glass 
tube from this receiver communicate with a 
pneumatic trough. Apply heat to the re- 
ceiver by means of a sand bath. The first 
product that passes into the receiver is ge- 
nerally red and fuming; but the appear- 
ances gradually diminish, till the acid comes 
over pale, and even colourless, if the mate- 
rials used were clean. After this it again 
becomes more and more red and fuming, 
till the end of the operation; and the whole 
mingled together will be of a yellow or 
orange colour. 

Empty the receiver, and again replace it. 
Then introduce by a small funnel, very cau- 
tiously, one part of boiling water in a slen- 
der stream, and continue the distillation. A 
sma}l quantity of a weaker acid will thus be 
obtained, which can be kept apart. The first 
will have a specific gravity of about 1.500, 
if the heat have been properly regulated, 
and if the receiver was refrigerated by cold 
water or ice. Acid of that density, amount- 
ing to two-thirds of the weight of the nitre, 
may thus be procured. But commonly the 
heat is pushed too high, whence more or 
less of the acid is decomposed, and its pro- 
portion of water uniting to the remainder, 
reduces its strength. It is not profitable 
to use a smaller proportion of sulphuric 
acid, when a concentrated nitric is requir- 
ed. But when only a dilute acid, called in 


commerce aguafortis, is required, then less. 


‘sulphuric acid will suffice, provided a por- 
tion of water be added. One hundred parts 
of good nitre, sixty of strong sulphuric acid, 
and twenty of water, form economical pro- 
portions. 

In the large way, and for the purposes of 
the arts, extremely thick cast: iron or earthen 
retorts are employed, to. which an earthen 
head is adapted, and connected with a range 

_of proper condensers. The strength of the 
acid too is varied, by putting more or less 
water in the receivers. The nitric acid thus 
made generally contains sulphuric acid, and 
also muriatic, from the impurity of the ni- 
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trate employed. If the former, a solution 
of nitrate of barytes will occasion a white 
precipitate ; if the latter, nitrate of silver 
will render it milky. The sulphuric acid 
may be separated by a second distillation 
from very pure nitre, equal in weight to an 
eighth of that originally employed; or by 
precipitating with nitrate of barytes, decant- 
ing the clear liquid, and distilling it. The 
muriatic acid may be separated by proceed - 
ing in the same way with nitrate of silver, 
or with litharge, decanting the clear liquid, 
and redistilling it, leaving an eighth or tenth 
part in the retort. The acid for the last 
process should be condensed as much as 
possible, and the redistillation conducted 
very slowly ; and if it be stopped when half 
is come over, beautiful crystals of muriate 
of lead will be obtained on cooling the re- 
mainder, if litharge be used, as Steinacher 
informs us; who also adds, that the ves- 
sel should be made to fit tight by grinding, 
as any lute is liable to contaminate the pro- 
duct. 

As this-acid still holds in solution more 
or less nitrous gas, it is not in fact nitric 
acid, but a kind of nitrous. It is therefore. 
necessary to put it into a retort, to which a. 
receiver is added, the two vessels not being 
luted, and to apply a very gentle heat for. 
several hours, changing the receiver as scon 
as_ it is filled with red vapours. The ni- 
trous gas will thus be expelled, and the” 
nitric acid will remain in the retort as lim- 
pid and colourless as water. It should be. 
kept in a bottle secluded from the light, 
otherwise it will lose part of its oxygen. 

What remains in the retort is a bisulphate 
of potassa, from which the superfluous acid, 
may be expelled by a pretty strong heat, and 
the residuum, being dissolved and crystal-. 
lised, will be sulphate of potassa. 

As nitric acid in a fluid state is always. 
mixed with water, different attempts have 
been made to ascertain its strength, or the. 
quantity of real acid contained in it. 

The nitric acid is of considerable use in. 
the arts. It is employed for etching on. 
copper; as a solvent of tin to form with 
that metal a mordant for some of the finest. 
dyes; in metallurgy and assaying; in va-, 
rious chemical processes, on account of the 
facility with which it parts with oxygen, and, 
dissolves metals; in medicine as a tonic, 
and as a substitute for mercurial prepara- 
tions in syphilis and affections of the liver, 
as also in form of vapour to destroy conta- 
gion. For the purposes of the arts it is 
commonly used ina diluted state, and con-, 
taminated with the sulphuric and muriatic 
acids, by the name of aguafortis. This is, 
generally prepared by mixing common ni- 
tre with an equal weight of sulphate of iron, 
and half its weight of the same sulphate cal- 
cined, and distilling the mixture; or by, 
mixing nitre with twice its weight of dry 
powdered clay, and distilling in a rever- 
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beratory furnace. Two kinds are found in 
the shops, one called double aqguafortis, which 
is about half the strength of nitric acid ; the 
other simply aguafortis, which is half the 
strength of the double. 

A compound made by mixing two parts 
of the nitric acid with one of muriatic, 
known formerly by the name of aqua regia, 
and now by that of nitro-muriatic acid; has 
the property of dissolving gold and platina. 
On mixing the two acids, heat is given out, 
an effervescence takes place, and the mix- 
ture acquires an orange colour. This is 
likewise made by adding gradually to an 
ounce of powdered muriate of ammonia four 
ounces of double aquafortis, and keeping the 
mixture in a sand heat till the salt is dis- 
solved ; taking care to avoid the fumes, as 
the vessel must be left open; or by distil- 
ling nitric acid with an equal weight, or ra- 
ther more, of common salt. 

On this subject we are indebted to Sir 
H. Davy for some excellent observations, 
published by him in the first volume of the 
Journal of Science. If strong nitrous acid, 
saturated with nitrous gas, be mixed with a 
saturated solution of muriatic acid gas, no 
other effect is produced than might be ex- 
pected from the action of nitrous acid of 
the same strength on an equal quantity of 
water; and the mixed acid so formed has 
no power of action on gold or platina. 
Again, if muriatic acid gas, and nitrous 
gas, in equal volumes, be mixed together 
over mercury, and half a volume of oxygen 
be added, the immediate condensation will 
be no more than might be expected from 
the formation of nitrous acid gas. And 
when this is decomposed, or absorbed by 
the mercury, the muriatic acid gas is found 
ununaltered, mixed with a certain portion 
of nitrous gas. 

It appears then that nitrous acid, and 
muriatic acid gas, have no chemical action 
on each other. If colourless nitric acid and 
muriatic acid of commerce be mixed toge- 
ther, the mixture immediately becomes yel- 
low, and gains the power of dissolving gold 
and platinum. If it be gently heated, pure 
chlorine arises from it, and the colour be- 
comes deeper. If the heat be longer conti- 
nued, chlorine still rises, but mixed with ni- 
trous acid gas. When the process has been 
very long continued till the colour becomes 
very deep, no more chlorine can be procur- 
ed, and it loses its power of acting upon 
platinum and gold. It is now nitrous and 
muriatic acids. It appears then from these 
observations, which have been very often re- 
peated, that nitro-muriatic acid owes its pe- 
culiar properties to a mutual decomposition 
of the nitric and muriatic acids; and that 
water, chlorine, and nitrous acid gas, are the 
results. Though nitrous gas and chlorine 
have no action on each other when perfectly 


dry, yet if water be present, there Is an im-- 


mediate decomposition, and nitrous acid 


too much moisture is hurtful. 
‘certain portion of nitrate is formed, the pro- 
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and muriatic acid are formed. 118 parts of 
strong liquid nitric acid being decomposed 
in this case, yield 67 of chlorine. Aqua re- 
gia does not oxidise gold and platina. It 
merely causes their combination with chlo- 
rine. 

A bath made of nitro-muriatic acid, di- 
luted so much as to taste no sourer than vi- 
negar, or of such a strength as to prick the 
skin a little, after being exposed to it for 
twenty minutes or half an hour, has been 
introduced by Dr. Scott of Bombay as a re- 
medy in chronic syphilis, a variety of ulcers 
and diseases of the skin, chronic hepatitis, 
bilious dispositions, general debility, and 
languor. He considers every trial as quite 
inconclusive where a ptyalism, some aftec- 
tion of the gums, or some very evident con- 
stitutional effect, has not arisen from it. 
The internal use of the same acid has been 
recommended to be conjoined with that of 
the partial or general bath. 

With the different bases the nitric acid 
forms nitrates. 

The nitrate of barytes, when perfectly 
pure, is in regular octahedral crystals, 
though it is sometimes obtained in small 
shining scales. 

The nitrate of potassa is the salt well known 
by the name of zitre or saltpetre. It'is found 
ready formed in the East Indies, in Spain, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and elsewhere, in 
considerable quantities ; but nitrate of lime 
is still more abundant. Far the greater part 
of the nitrate made use of is produced by a 
combination of circumstances which tend 
to compose and condense nitric acid. This 
acid appears to be produced in all situations 
where animal matters are completely decom- 
posed with access of air, and of proper syub- 
stances with which it can readily combine. 
Grounds frequently trodden by cattle, and 
impregnated with their excrements, or the 
walls of inhabited places, where putrid ani- 
mal vapours abound, such as slaughter- 
houses, drains, or the like, afford nitre by 
long exposure to the air. Artificial nitre 
beds are made by an attention to the cir- 
cumstances in which this salt is produced by 
nature. Dry ditches are dug, and covered 
with sheds, open at the side, to keep off the 
rain. These are filled with animal sub- 
stances, such as dung, or other excrements, 
with the remains of vegetables, and old mor- 
tar, or other loose calcareous earth; this 
substance being found to be the best and 
most convenient receptacle for the acid to 
combine with, Occasional watering, and 
turning up from time to time, are necessary 
to accelerate the process, and increase the 
surfaces to which the air may apply; but 
When a 


cess appears to go on more quickly; but a 

certain quantity stops it altogether ; and af- 

ter this cessation, the materials will go on — 

to furnish more, if sie is formed be ex- 
3 2 
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tracted by lixiviation. After a succession 
of many months, more or less, according to 
the management of the operation, in which 
the action of a regular current of fresh air 
is of the greatest importance, nitre is found 
in the mass. If the beds contained much 
vegetable matter, a considerable portion of 
the nitrous salt will be common saltpetre ; 
but if otherwise, the acid will, for the most 
part, be combined with the calcareous earth. 
It consists of 6.75 acid + 6 potassa. 

To extract the saltpetre from the mass of 
earthy matter, a number of large casks are 
prepared, with a cock at the bottom of each, 
and a.quantity of straw within, to prevent 
its being stopped up. Into these the mat- 
ter is put, together with wocd-ashes, either 
strewed at top, or added during the filling. 
Boiling water is then poured on, and suffer- 
ed to stand for some time; after which it is 
drawn off, and another water added in the 
same manner, as long as any saline matter 
can be thus extracted. The weak brine is 
heated, and passed through other tubs, until 
it becomes of considerable strength. It is 
then carried to the boiler, and contains ni- 
tre and other salts; the chief of which is 
common culinary salt, and sometimes mu- 
riate of magnesia. .It is the property of ni- 
tre to be much more soluble in hot than 
cold water; but common salt is very near- 
ly as soluble in cold as in hot water. When- 
ever, therefore, the evaporation is carried 
by boiling to a certain point, rhuch ofthe 
common salt will fall to the bottom, for 
want of water to hold it in solution, though 
the nitre will remain suspended by virtue of 
the heat. The common salt thus separated 
is taken out with a perforated ladle, and a 
small quantity of the fluid is cooled, from 
time to time, that its concentration may be 
known by the nitre which crystallises in it. 
When the fluid is sufficiently evaporated, it 
is taken out and cooled, and great part of 
the nitre separates in crystals; while the 
remaining common salt continues dissolved, 
because equally soluble in cold and in hot 
water. Subsequent evaporation of the re- 
sidue will separate more nitre in the same 
manner. By the suggestion of Lavoisier, a 
much simpler plan was adopted; reducing 
the crude nitre to powder, and washing 
it twice with water. 

This nitre, which is called nitre of the 


first boiling, contains some common salt, ° 


from which it may be purified by solution 
in 4 small quantity of water, and subse- 
quent, evaporation ; for the crystals thus ob- 
tained are much -less contaminated with 
common salt than before; because the pro- 
portion of water is so much larger, with re- 
spect to the smal] quantity contained by the 
nitre, that very little of it will crystallise.. 
For nice purposes, the solution and. crystal- 
lisation. of nitre are repeated four times. 
The crystals of nitre are usually of the form 
Of six-sided flattened prisms, with dihedral 
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summits. Its taste is penctrating ; but the 
cold produced by placing the salt to dis- 
solve in the mouth, is such as to predomi- 
nate over the real taste at first. Seven parts 
of water dissolve two of nitre, at the tempe- 
rature of sixty degrees; but boiling water 
dissolves its own weight. 100 parts of al- 
kohol, at a heat of 176°, dissolve only 2.9. 

On being exposed to a gentle heat, nitre 
fuses; and in this state, being poured into 
moulds, so as to form little round cakes, or 
balls, it is called sal prunella, or crystal mi- 
neral. 'This at least is the way in which this 
salt is now usually prepared, conformably to 
the directions of Boerhaave, though in most 
dispensatories a twenty-fourth part of sul- 
phur was directed to be deflagrated on the 
nitre before it was poured out. This salt 
should not be left on the fire after it has en- 
tered into fusion, otherwise it will be con- 
verted into a nitrate of potassa. If the heat 
be increased to redness, the acid itself is de- 
composed, and a considerable quantity of 
tolerably pure oxygen gas is evolved, suc- 
ceeded by nitrogen. . 

This salt powerfully promotes the com- 
bustion of inflammable substances. Two or 
three parts mixed with one of charcoal, and 
set on fire, burn rapidly ; azote and carbo- 
nic acid gas are given out, and a small por- 
tion of the latter is retained by the alkaline 
residuum, which was formerly called clyssus 
of nitre. ‘Three parts of nitre, two of sub- 
carbonate of potassa, and_one of sulphur, 
mixed together in a warm mortar, form the 
fulminating powder; a small quantity of 
which, laid on a fire shovel, and held over 
the fire till it begins to melt, explodes with 
a loud sharp noise. Mixed with sulphur 
and charcoal, it forms gunpowder. 

Three parts of nitre, one of sulphur, and 
one of fine saw-dust, well mixed, constitute 
what is called the powder of fusion. If a 
bit of base copper be folded up and covered 
with this powder in a walnut-shell, and the 
powder be set on fire with a lighted paper, 
it will detonate rapidly, and fuse the metal 
into a globule of sulphuret without burning 
the shell. 

Silex, alumina, and barytes, decompose 
this salt in a high temperature, by uniting 
with its base. The alumina will effect this 
even after it has been made into pottery. 

The uses of nitre are various. Beside 
those already indicated, it enters into the 
composition of fluxes, and is extensively 
employed in metallurgy ; it serves to pro- 
mote the combustion of sulphur in fabricat- 
ing its acid ; it is used in the art of dyeing ; 
it is added to common salt for preserving 
meat, to which it gives a red hue; itis an 
ingredient in some frigorific mixtures; and 
it is prescribed in medicine, as cooling, fe- 
brifuge, and diuretic; and some have re-« 
commended it mixed with vinegar as a very 
powerful remedy for the sea scurvy. 

Nitrate of soda, formerly called cubic or 
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guadrangular nitre, approaches in its pro- 
perties to the nitrate of potassa; but differs 
from it in being somewhat more soluble in 
cold water, though less in hot, which takes 
up little more than its own weight; in be- 
ing inclined to attract moisture from the at- 
mosphere; and.in crystallising in rhombs, 
or rhomboidal prisms. It may be prepared 
by saturating soda with the nitric acid; by 
precipitating nitric solutions of the metals, 
or of the earths, except barytes, by soda; 
by lixiviating and crystallising the residuum 
of common salt distilled with three-fourths 
its weight of nitric acid; or by saturating 
the mother waters of nitre with soda in- 
stead of potassa. ~ 


Nitrate of strontian may be obtained in, 


the same manner as that of barytes, with 
which it agrees in the shape of its crystals, 
and most of its properties, 

Nitrate of lime, the calcareous nitre of 
older writers, abounds in the mortar of old 
buildings, particularly those that have been 
much exposed to animal efiluvia, or pro- 
cesses.in which azote is set free. Hence it 
abounds in nitre beds, as was observed when 
treating of the nitrate of potassa. It may 
also be prepared artificially by pouring di- 
lute nitric acid on carbonate of lime. 

The nitrate of ammonia possesses the pro- 
perty of exploding, and being totally de- 
composed, at the temperature of 600° ; 
whence it acquired the name of nitrum 
flammans. The readiest mode of preparing 
it is by adding carbonate of ammonia to di- 
lute nitric acid till saturation takes place. 
If this solution be evaporated in a heat be- 
tween 70° and 100°, and the evaporation 
not carried too far, it crystallises in hexa- 
hedral prisms, terminating in very acute py- 
ramids. If the heat rise to 212°, it will af- 
ford, on cooling, long fibrous silky crystals: 
if the evaporation be carried so far as for 
the salt to concrete immediately on a glass 
rod by cooling, it will form a compact mass. 
According to Sir H. Davy, these differ but 
little from each other, except in the water 
they contain. 

When dried as much as possible with- 
out decomposition, it consists of 6.75 acid 
+ 2,125 ammonia +. 1.125 water. 

The chief use of this salt is for afford- 
ing nitrous oxide on being decomposed by 
heat. 

Nitrate of magnesia, magnesian nitre, 
crystallises in four-sided rhomboidal prisms, 
with oblique or truncated summits, and 
sometimes in bundles of small needles. Its 
taste is bitter, and very similar to that of ni- 
trate of lime, but less pungent. It is fu- 
sible, and decomposable by heat, giving out 
first a little oxygen gas, then nitrous oxide, 
and lastly nitric acid. It deliquesces slow- 
ly. It is soluble in an equal weight of cold 
water, and in but little more hot, so that it 
is scarcely crystallisable but by spontaneous 
evaporation. 
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“ The two preceding species are capable of 
combining into a triple salt, an ammoniaco- 

_Magnesian nitrate, either by uniting the two 
in solution, or by a partial decomposition of 
either by means of the base of the other. 
This is slightly inflammable when suddenly 
heated; and by a lower heat is decomposed, . 
giving out oxygen, azote, more water than 
it contained, nitrous oxide, and nitric acid, 
The residuum is pure magnesia. 

From the activity of the nitric acid as a 
solvent of earths in analysation, the nitrate 

’ of glucine is better known than any other of 
the salts of this new earth. Its form is ei- 
ther pulverulent, or a tenacious or ductile 
mass. Its taste is at first saccharine, and 
afterwards astringent. It grows soft by ex- 
posure to heat, soon melts, its acid is de-: 
composed into oxygen and azote, and its: 
base alone is left behind. It is very soluble 
and very deliquescent. . 

Nitrate, or rather superniirate of alumina, 
crystallises, though with difficulty, in thin,: 
soft, pliable flakes. It is of an austere and 
acid taste, and reddens hlue vegetable co- 
lours. It may be formed by dissolving in 
diluted nitric acid, with the assistance of 
heat, fresh precipitated alumina, well wash- 
ed but not dried. It is deliquescent, and 
soluble in a very small portion of water. 
Alkohol dissolves its own weight. It is ea- 
sily decomposed by heat. 

Nitrate of xircone crystallises in small, : 
capillary, silky needles. Its taste is, astrin- 
gent. It is easily decomposed by fire, very 
soluble in water, and deliquescent. It may 
be prepared by dissolving zircone in strong 
nitric acid; but, like the preceding species, 
the acid is always in excess. . 

Nitrate of yttria may be prepared in a si- 
milar manner. Its taste is sweetish and as= 
tringent. It is scarcely to be obtained in 
crystals; and if it be evaporated by too 
strong a heat, the salt becomes soft like 
honey, and on cooling, concretes into a stony 
mass.” Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

NITRIC ACID, OXYGENISED. 
The apparent oxygenation of nitric acid 
by Thenard, ought to be regarded mere- 
ly as the conversion of a portion of its 
combined water into deutoxide of hydro- 

en. 
< Nitric ovide. See Nitrogen, deutovide of- 

Nitric ovide of Mercury. See Hydrargyrt 
nitrico-oridum. . 

Nirrico-oxIDUM HYDRARGYRI. 
drargyri nitrico-oxydum. 

NITROGEN. (From vi/por, nitre, and 

" yevvaw, to generate: so called because it isthe 
generator of nitre.) Azot; Azote. “Animpor- 
tant elementary or undecomposed principles 

' As it constitutes four-tifths of the volume of 
atmospheric air, the readiest mode of procur-— 
ing azote is to abstract its Oxygenous _asso- 
ciate, by the combustion of phosphorus or 
hydrogen. It.may also be obtained from 
animal matters, subjected in.a glass retort to 
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See Hy- 
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the action of nitric acid, diluted with 8 or 10 
times its weight of water. 

Azote possesses all the physical properties 
of air. It extinguishes flame and animal 
life. It is absorbable by about 100 volumes 
of water. Its spec. gravity is.0.9722. 100 
cubic inches weigh 29.65 grains. It has 
neither taste nor smell. It unites with oxy- 
gen in four proportions, forming four im- 
portant compounds. ‘These are, 

I. Protoxide of azote, called also nitrous 
oxide, protoxide of nitrogen, and gaseous 
oxide of azote. 

This combination of nitrogen and oxygen 
was formerly called the dephlogisticated 
nitrous gas, but now gaseous oxide of 
nitrogen or nitrous oxide. It was first 
discovered by Priestley. Its nature and 
properties have since been investigated 
(though not very accurately) by a society 
of Dutch chemists. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has examined with 
uncommon accuracy the formation and pro- 
perties of all the substances concerned in its 
production. He has detected the sources 
of error in the experiments of Priestley, and 
the Dutch chemists, and to him we are 
indebted for a thorough knowledge of this 
gas. We shall, therefore, exhibit the phi- 
losophy of this gaseous fluid, as we find it in 
his researches concerning the nitrous oxide. 

Properties.—It exists in the form ofa per- 
manent gas. A candle burns with a bril- 
liant flame and crackling noise in it; before 
its extinction the white inner flame becomes 
surrounded with a blue one. Phosphorus 
introduced into it, in a state of actual in- 
flammation, burns with increased splendour, 
as in oxygen gas. Sulphur introduced into 
it when burning with a feeble blue flame is 
instantly extinguished ; but when in a state 
of vivid inflammation, it burns with a rose- 
coloured flame. 
it more brilliantly than in atmospheric air. 
Iron wire, with a small piece of wood affixed 
to it, when inflamed, and introduced into a 
vessel filled with this gas, burns vehemently, 
and throws out bright scintillating sparks. 
No combustible body, however, burns in it, 
unless-it be previously brought to a state of 
vivid inflammation. Hence sulphur may be 
‘melted, and even sublimed in it, phosphorus 
may be liquefied in it without undergoing 
combustion. Nitrous oxide is pretty ra- 
_ pidly absorbed by water that has been 
boiled; a quantity of gas equal to rather 
more than half the bulk of the water may 
be thus made to disappear, the water ac- 
quires a sweetish taste, but its other proper- 
ties do not differ perceptibly from common 
water. The whole of the gas may be ex- 
pelled again by heat. It does not change 
blue vegetable colours. It has a distinctly 
sweet taste, and a faint but agreeable odour. 
It undergoes no diminution when mingled 
with oxygen or nitrous gas. Most of the 
liguid. inflammable bodies, such as ether, 


Ignited charcoal burns in’ 
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alkohol, volatile and fat oils, absorb it ra- 
pidly: and in great quantity. Acids exert 
but little action on it. The affinity of the 
neutro-saline solutions for gaseous oxide of 
nitrogen is very feeble. Green muriate and 
green sulphate of iron, whether holding ni- 
trous gas in solution, or not, do not act 
upon it. None of the gases when mingled 
with it, suffer any perceptible change at 
common temperatures ; the muriatic and sul- 
phurous acid gases excepted, which undergo 
a slight expansion. Alkalies freed from 
carbonic acid, exposed in the dry or solid 
form, have no action upon it; they may, 
however, be made to combine with it in the 
nascent state, and then constitute saline 
compounds of a peculiar nature. These 
combinations deflagrate when heated with 
charcoal, and are decomposed by acids; 
the gaseous oxide of nitrogen being disen- 
gaged. It undergoes no change whatever 
from the simple effect of light. The action 
of the electric spark, for a long while conti- 
nued, converts it into a gas, analogous to 
atmospheric air and nitrous acid; the same 
is the case when it is made to pass through 
an ignited earthen tube. It explodes with 
hydrogen in a variety of proportions, at very 
high temperatures; for instance, when elec- 
tric sparks are made to pass through the 
mixture. Sulphuretted, heavy, and light 
carburetted hydrogen gases, and gaseous 
oxide of carbon, likewise burn with it when 
a strong red heat is applied. 100 parts by 
weight of nitrous oxide, contain ‘36.7 of 
oxygen and 63.3 of nitrogen; 100 cubic 
inches weigh 50 grains at 55° temperature 
and 30 inches atmospheric pressure. Ani- 
mals, when wholly confined in gaseous 
oxide of nitrogen, give no signs of uneasi- 
ness for some moments, but they soon be- 
come restless and then die. When gaseous 
oxide of nitrogen is mingled with atmo- 
spheric air, and then received into the lungs, 
it generates highly pleasurable sensations ; 
the effects it produces on the animal system 
are eminently distinguished from every 
other chemical agent. It excites every fibre 
to action, and rouses the faculties of the 
mind, inducing a state of great exhilaration, 
an irresistible propensity to laughter, a rapid 
flow of vivid ideas, and unusual vigour and 
fitness for muscular exertions, in some re- 
spects resembling those, attendant on the 
pleasantest period of intoxication, without 
any subsequent languor, depression of the 
nervous energy, or disagreeable feelings ; 
but more generally followed by vigour, and 
a pleasurable disposition to exertion, which 
gradually subsides. 

Sir H. Davy first showed, that by breathing 
a few quarts of it, contained in a silk bag, 
for two or three minutes, effects analogous 
to those occasioned by drinking fermented. 
liquors were produced. Individuals, whe 
differ in temperament, are, however, as we 
might expect, differently affected. 
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Sir H. Davy describes the effect it» had 
upon him as follows : — ‘ Having previously 
closed my nostrils, and exhausted my lungs, 
I breathed four quarts of nitrous oxide from 


and into asilk bag. The first feelings were. 


similar to those produced in the last experi- 
ment, (giddiness) ; but in less than half a 
minute, the respiration being continued, they 
diminished gradually, and were succeeded 
by a sensation analogous to gentle pressure 
on all the muscles, attended by an highly 
pleasurable thrilling, particularly in the 
chest and the extremities. The objects 
around me became dazzling, and my hearing 
more acute. Towards the last inspiration 
‘the thrilling increased, the sense of muscular 
power became greater, and at last an irresis- 
tible propensity to action was indulged in. 
I recollect but indistinctly what followed : 
I know that my motions were various and 
violent. 

‘ These effects very soon ceased after re- 
spiration. In ten minutes I had recovered 
my natural state of mind. The thrilling in 
the extremities continued longer than the 
other sensations. 

‘ The gas has been breathed. by a very 
great number of persons, and almost every 
one has observed the same things. On 
some few, indeed, it has no effect whatever, 
and on others the effects are always pain- 
ful. 

‘ Mr. J. W. Tobin, (after the first imper- 
fect trials), when the air was pure, expe- 
rienced sometimes sublime emotions with 
tranquil gestures, sometimes violent muscu- 
lar action, with sensations indescribably ex- 
quisite ; no subsequent debility — no exhaus- 
tion ;—his trials have been very numerous. 
Of late he has only felt sedate pleasure. In 
Sir H. Davy the effect is not diminished. 

‘Mr. James Thomson. Involuntary laugh- 
ter, thrilling in his toes and fingers, exqui- 
site sensations of pleasure. A pain in the 
back and knees, occasioned by fatigue the 
day before, recurred a few minutes after- 
wards. A similar observation, we think, we 
have made on others; and we impute it to 
the undoubted power of the gas to increase 
the sensibility of nervous power, beyond any 
other agent, and probably in a peculiar man- 
ner. 

‘ Mr. Thomas Pople. At first unpleasant 
feelings of tension ; afterwards agreeable 
luxurious languor, with suspension of mus- 
calar power ; lastly, powers increased both 
of body and mind. 

‘ Mr. Stephen Hammick, surgeon of the 
Royal Hospital, Plymouth. In a small 
~ dose, yawning and languor. It should be 
observed that the first sensation has often 
been disagreeable, as giddiness; and a few 
persons, previously apprehensive, have left 
off inhaling as soon as they felt this. Two 
larger doses produced a glow, unrestrainable 
tendency to muscular action, high spirits and 
more vivid ideas, A bag of common air 
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was first given to Mr. Hammick, and he ob- 
served that it produced no effect. ‘The same 
precaution against the delusions of imagina- 
tion was of course frequently taken. 

‘Mr. Robert Southey could not distinguish 
between the first effects and an apprehension 
of which he was unable to divest himself. 
His first definite sensations were, a fulness 
and dizziness in the head, such as to induce 
a fear of falling. This was succeeded by a 
laugh which was involuntary, but highly 
pleasurable, accompanied with a peculiar 
thrilling in the extremities ; a sensation per- 
fectly new and delightful. For many hours 
after this experiment, he imagined that his 
taste and smell were more acute, and is cer- 
tain that he felt unusually strong and cheer- 
ful. Inasecond experiment, he felt plea- 
sure still superior, and has once poetically 
remarked, that he supposes the atmosphere 
of the highest of all possible heavens to be 
composed of this gas. 

‘ Robert Kinglake, M.D. Additional 
freedom and power of respiration, succeeded 
by an almost delirious, but highly pleasura- 
ble sensation in the head, which became 
universal with increased tone of the muscles. 
At last, an intoxicating placidity absorbed 
for five minutes all voluntary power, and left 


a cheerfulness and alacrity for several hours. - 


A second stronger dose produced a perfect 
trance for about a minute; then a glow per- 
vaded the system. ‘The permanent effects 
were an invigorated feeling of vital power, 
and improved spirits. By both trials, parti- 
cularly by the former, old rheumatic feelings 
seemed to be revived for the moment. 

‘ Mr. Wedgewood breathed atmospheric 
air first, without knowing it wasso. He 
declared it to have no effect, which confirmed 
him in his disbelief of the power of the gas. 
After breathing this some time, however, 
he threw the bag from him, kept breathing 
on laboriously with an open mouth, holding 
his nose with his left hand, without power to 
take it away, though aware of the ludicrous- 
ness of his situation: all his muscles seemed 
to be thrown into vibrating mtotions ; he had 
a violent inclination to make antic gestures, 
seemed lighter than the atmosphere, and as 
if about to mount. Before the experiment, 
he was a good deal fatigued after a long 
ride, of which he permanently lost all sense. 
In.a second experiment, nearly the same 
effect, but with less pleasure. In a third, 
much greater pleasure.’ 

Such are the properties that characterise 
the nitrous oxide. 

The Dutch chemists and some French 
and German philosophers assert that it can- 
not be respired ; that burning phosphorus, 
sulphur, and charcoal, are extinguished in it, 
&c. It is probable they did not examine it 
in a state of purity, for itis otherwise diffi- 
cult to account for these and many other 
erroneous opinions. 

Method of qainee the protoxide of ni- 
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trogen. — Gaseous oxide of nitrogen is pro- 
duced, when substances, having a strong 
affinity with oxygen, are brought into con- 
tact with nitric acid, or with nitrous gas. 
It may therefore be obtained by various pro- 
cesses, in which nitrous gas or nitric acid 
is decomposed by substances capable of 
attracting the greater part of their oxygen, 
The most commodious and expeditious, 
as well as the cheapest mode of obtaining 
it, is by decomposing nitrate of ammonia 
ata certain temperature, in the following 
manner : — 

1. Introduce into a glass retort some pure 
nitrate of ammonia, and apply the heat of 
an Argand’s lamp ; the salt will soon liquefy, 
and, when it begins to boil, gas will be 
evolved. Increase the heat gradually. till 
the body and néck of the retort become 
filled with a semi-transparent milky white 
vapour. In this state the temperature of 
the fused nitrate is between 340° and 4809, 
After the decomposition has proceeded for a 
few minutes, so that the gas evolved quickly 
enlarges the flame of a taper held near the 
orifice of the retort, it may be collected 
over- water, care being taken during the 
whole process, never to suffer the temper- 
ature of the fused nitrate to rise above 500° 
Fahr. which may easily be judged of, from 
the density of the vapours in the retort, and 
from the quiet ebullition of the fused nitrate ; 
for if the heat be increased beyond this point, 
the vapours in the retort acquire a reddish 
and more transparent appearance; and the 


‘sists of nitric acid and ammonia ; 
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fused nitrate begins. to rise, and occupy 
twice the bulk it did before. The nitrous 
oxide after its generation, is allowed to 
stand over water, for at least six hours, and 


is then fit for respiration or other experi 


ments. 

Explanation. — Nitrate of ammonia con- 
nitric acid. 
is composed of nitrous gas and oxygen: and. 
ammonia consists of hydrogen and nitrogen: 
At a temperature of about 480° the attrac- 
tions of hydrogen for nitrogen in ammonia, 


‘and that of nitrous gas for oxygen in nitric 


acid, are djminished : while, on the contrary; 


‘the attractions of the hydrogen of ammonia 


for the oxygen of the nitric acid, and that of 
the nitrogen of the ammonia fon the nitrous 
gas of the nitric acid, are increased ; hence 
all the former affinities are broken, dad new 
ones produced, namely, the hydrogen of 
the ammonia attracts the oxygen of the 
nitric acid, the result of which is water; the 
nitrogen of the ammonia combines with the 
liberated nitrous gas, ‘and forms nitrous 
oxide. The water and nitrous oxide pro- 
duced, probably existin binary combination 
in the aériform state, at the temperature of 
the decomposition. 

Such is the philosophy of the production 
of protoxide of nitrogen, by decomposing 
nitrate of ammonia at that temperature, 
given by Davy. 

To illustrate this complicated play of af- 
finity more fully, the following sketch may 
not be deemed superfluous, 


A Diagram exhibiting the production of Gaseous Owide of Nitrogen, by decomposing Nitrate, 
of Ammonia, at 480° Fahr. 
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Sir Humphrey Davy has likewise pointed posing nitrate of ammonia is raised above 


out, that, when the heat employed for decom- 


the before-stated temperature, another play 
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of affinities takes place, ‘the attractions of 
nitrogen and hydrogen for each other and 
of oxygen for nitrous gas are still more di- 
aminished, whilst that of nitrogen for nitrous 
gas is totally destroyed, and that of hydro- 
gen for oxygen increased to a.greater extent. 
A new attraction likewise takes place, 
namely, that of nitrous gas for nitric acid to 
form nitrous acid vupour, and a new arrange- 
ment of principles is rapidly produced : the 
nitrogen of the ammonia having no affinity 


for any of the single principles at this tem- ~ 


perature, enters into no binary compound ; 
the oxygen of the nitric acid forms water 
with the hydrogen, and the nitrous gas 
combines with the nitric acid to form nitrous 
acid vapour. 

All these substances most probably exist 
in combination, at the temperature of their 
production; and at a lower temperature 
assume the form of nitrous acid, nitrous 
gas, nitrogen, and water ; and hence we 
see the necessity of not heating the nitrate 
of ammonia above the before-stated tem- 
perature. 

On account of the rapid absorption of 
gaseous oxide of nitrogen by water, it is 
economical to preserve the fluid which has 
been used to confine this. gas, and to make 
use of it for collecting other quantities of 
it. In order to hasten its production, , the 
nitrate of ammonia may be previously freed 
from its water of crystallisation by gently 
fusing it ina glass of Wedgwood’s bason for 
a few minutes, and then keeping it for use 
in a well-stopped bottle. 

2, Nitrous oxide may likewise be ob- 
tained by exposing common nitrous. gas. to 
alkaline sulphites, particularly to sulphite 
of potassa containing its full quantity. of 
water of crystallisation. The nitrous oxide 
produced. from nitrous gas by sulphite of 
_potassa has all the properties of that gene- 
rated from the decomposition of nitrate of 
-ammonia. 

Thé conversion of nitrous gas into ni- 
trous oxide, by these bodies, depends on 
the abstraction of a portion of its oxygen 
-by the greater affinity of the sulphite 
_presented to it. The nitrogen and re- 
maining oxygen assume a more condensed» 
state of existence, and constitute nitrous 
oxide. 

3, Nitrous oxide may also be obtained 
by mingling together nitrous gas and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas. The volume of 
gases in this case is diminished, sulphur de- 
,posited, ammonia, water, and nitrous oxide 
are formed. 

The change of principles which takes 
-place in this experiment depends upon the 
combination of the hydrogen of the sulphu- 
xetted hydrogen gas, with different portions 
of the oxygen-and nitrogen of the nitrous 
gas, to form water and ammonia, while . it 
-deposites'sulphur. The remaining oxygen 
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and nitrogen being left in due proportion 
constitute nitrous oxide, 

Remark. — This singular exertion of at- 
traction by a simple body appears highly 
improbable a priori; but the formation of 
ammonia, and the non-oxygenation of the 
sulphur, elucidate the fact. In performing 
this experiment, care should be taken that 
the gases should be rendered as dry as pos- 
sible ; for the presence of water considerably 
retards the decomposition. 

4, Nitrous oxide may also be produced 
by preventing alkaline sulphurets to nitrous 
gas. Davy observed that.a solution of sul- 
phuret of strontian, or barytes, answers this 
purpose best. 

This decomposition of nitrous gas is not 
solely produced by the abstraction of oxygen 
from the nitrous gas, to form sulphuric 
acid. It depends equally on the decompo- 
sition of the sulphuretted hydrogen dissolved 
in the solution or liberated from it. In this 
process, sulphur is deposited. and sulphuric 
acid formed. 

5. Nitrous .oxide is obtained ‘in many 
circumstances similar to those in which ni-. 
trous gas is produced. Dr. Priestley found 
that nitrous oxide was evolved, together 
with nitrous gas, during the solution of iron, 
tin, and zinc in nitric acid. , 

it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
rationale of these processes, for very com- 
plicated agencies of affinities take .place. 
Either the nascent hydrogen arising from 
the decomposition of the water by the me- 
tallic substance may combine with portions 
of the oxygen and nitrogen of the nitrous 
gas; and thus by forming water and ammo- 
nia, convert it into nitrous oxide; or the 
metallic substance may attract at the same 
time oxygen from the water and nitrous gas, 
whilst the nascent hydrogen of the water 
seizes upon a portion of the nitrogen of the 
nitrous gas, to form ammonia, The analogy 
between. this process and the decomposition 
of nitrous gas by sulphuretted hydrogen, 


_renders the first opinion most probable. 


Such are the principal methods of obtaining 
nitrous oxide. _ There are no reasons, Davy 
thinks, for supposing that nitrous oxide is 
formed in any of. the processes of nature, 
and the nice equilibrium of affinity by which 
it is constituted forbids us to hope for the 
power of composing it from its simple prin- 
ciples. | We must be content to produce:it 
artificially. 

II. Deutowide of azote, termed. likewise 
nitrous..gas, or nitric oxide. $ 

The name of nitrous gas is given :to 
an aériform fluid, consisting of a: certain 
quantity of nitrogen and oxygen, com- 
bined with caloric. It is an elastic, co- 
lourless fluid, having no-sensible taste ;. it 
is neither acid nor alkaline ; >it is exceed- 
ingly hurtful to animals, producing; instant 
suffocation whenever they attempt to: breathe 
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it. |The! greater number of combustible 
bodies refuse to burnin it. It is neverthe- 
less capable of supporting the combustion of 
some of these bodies. Phosphorus burns 
in nitrous gas when introduced into it in a 
state of inflammation; pyrophorus_ takes 
fire in it spontaneously. 

It is not decomposable by water, though 
100 cubic inches of this fluid, when freed 
from air, absorb about five cubic inches of 
the gas. This solution is void of taste ; it 
does not redden blue vegetable colours ; 
the gas is expelled again when the water is 
made to boil or suffered to freeze. Nitrous 
gas has no action on nitrogen gas even when 
assisted by heat. Itis decomposed by seve- 
ral metals at high temperatures. 

Its specific gravity, when perfectly pure, 
is to that of atmospheric air as about 1.04 
to l. 

Ardent spirits, saccharine matters, hydro- 
carbonates,sulphurous acid, and phosphorus, 
have no action on it at the common temper- 
ature. It is not sensibly changed by the 
action of light. . Heat dilates it. “Tt rapidly 
combines with oxygen gas at common tem- 
peratures, and converts it into nitrous acid. 
Atmospheric air produces the same effect, 
but with less intensity. It is absorbable by 
green sulphate, muriate and nitrate of iron, 
and decomposable by alkaline, terrene, and 
metallic sulphurets, and other bodies, that 
have a strong affinity for oxygen; but it is 
not capable of combining with them chemi-. 
cally, so as to form saline compounds. From 
the greatest number of bodies which absorb 
it, it may be again expelled by the applica- 
tion of heat. 

It communicates to flame a greenish co- 
lour before extinguishing it; when mixed 
with hydrogen gas this acquir es the property 
of burning with a green flame. It is ab- 
sorbable ‘by nitric acid and renders it 
fuming. 

When exposed to the action of ealoties in 
an ignited porcelain tube, it experiences no 
alteration, but when electric sparks are 
made to pass through it, it is decomposed 
and converted into nitrous acid, and nitro- 
gen gas. Phosphorus does not shine in it. 
It is composed of about eight parts of oxygen , 
and seven of nitrogen. 

Methods of obtaining deutoxide of nitrogen. 
— 1, Put into a small proof, or retort, some 
copper wire or pieces of the same metal, and 
pour on it nitric acid of commerce diluted 
with water, an effervescence takes place, and 
nitrous gas will be produced. After having 
suffered the first portions to escape on 
account of the atmospheric air contained 
in the retort, collect the gas in the water- 
apparatus as usual... In order to obtain the 
gas ina pure state, it must then be shook 
for some time in contact with water. The 
water in this instance suffers no alteration ; 
on the contrary, the acid undergoes a partial 
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decomposition ; ; the metal robs some of the 
nitric acid of the greatest part of its oxygen 
and becomes oxidised ; the acid having lost 
so much of its oxygen, becomes thereby so 
altered, that at the usual temperature it can 
exist no longer in the liquid state, but in- 
stantly expands and assumes the form of 
gas; ceasing at the same time to act as an 
acid, and exhibiting different properties: 
but the acid remaining undecomposed com- 
bines with the oxide of copper, and forms 
nitrate of copper. 

Instead of presenting copper to nitric 
acid, iron, zinc, mercury, or silver, may be 
made use of, The metals best suited for the 
production of nitrous gas are silver, mer- 
cury, and copper. 

2. Deutoxide of nitrogen may likewise 
be obtained by synthesis. This method of 
obtaining it we owe to Dr. Milner of Cam- 
bridge. 

Into the middle of an earthern tube about 
20 inches long and three-fourths of an inch 
wide, open at both ends, put as much 
coarsely-powdered manganese as is sufficient 
nearly to fill it. Let this tube traverse a 
furnace having two openings opposite to each 
other. To one end of the tube lute a re- 
tort containing water strongly impregnated 
with ammonia, and to the other adapt a 
bent glass tube which passes into the pneu- 
matic trough. Let a fire be kindled in the 
furnace, and when the manganese may be 
supposed to be red hot, apply a gentle heat 
to the retort and drive over it the vapour of 
the ammonia; the consequence will be that 
nitrous gas will be delivered at the farther 
end of the tube, while the ammonia enters 
the other end; and this effect does not take 
place without the presence of the alkali. 

Explanation. — Ammonia consists of hy- 
drogen and nitrogen ; its hydrogen combines 
with the oxygen which is given out by the 
ignited manganese, and forms water; its 
nitrogen unites at the same time to another 
portion of the oxygen, and constitutes the 
nitrous gas. 

There is a cause of deception in this ex- 
periment, against which the operator ought 
to be on his guard, lest he should conclude 
no nitrous gas is formed, when, in reality, 
there is a considerable quantity. The am- 
monia, notwithstanding every precaution, 
will frequently pass over undecomposed.: If 
the receiver in the pneumatic trough is filled 
with water, great part of this will indeed be 
presently absorbed ; but still some portion 
of it will mix with the nitrous gas formed in 
the process. Upon admitting the atmosphe- 
ric air, the nitrous gas will become decom- 
posed, and the red nitrous fumes instantly 
unite with the alkali. The receiver is pre- 


sently filled with white clouds of nitrate 


of ammonia; and in this manner a wrong 
conclusion may easily be drawn from the 
want of the orange colour of the nitrous 
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fumes. A considerable quantity of nitrous 
gas may have been formed, and yet no 
orange colour appear, owing to this cir- 
cumstance ; and therefore it is easy to un- 
derstand how a small quantity of nitrous 
gas may be most effectually disguised by the 
same cause. 

Dr. Milner also obtained nitrous gas, by 
passing ammonaical gas over sulphate of iron 
deprived of its water of crystallisation. 

III. Nitrous acid. See Nitric acid. 

IV. Nitric acid. See Nitrous acid. 

Azote combines with chlorine and iodine, 
to form two very formidable compounds :— 

1. The chloride of azote was discovered 
about the beginning of 1812, by Dulong ; 
but its nature was first investigated and as- 
certained by Sir H. Davy. 

Put into an evaporating porcelain basin 
a solution of one part of nitrate or muriate 
of ammonia in 10 of water, heated to about 
100°, and invert into it a wide-mouthed 
bottle filled with chlorine. As the liquid 
ascends by the condensation of the gas, oily- 
looking drops are seen floating on its sur- 
face, which collect together, and fall to the 
bottom in large globules. This is chloride 
of azote. By putting a thin stratum of 
common salt into the bottom of the basin, 
we prevent the decomposition of the chloride 
of azote, by the ammoniacal salt. It should 
be formed only in very small quantities. 
The chloride of azote thus obtained, is an 
oily-looking liquid, of a yellow colour, and 
a very pungent intolerable odour, similar to 
that of chlorocarbonous acid. Its sp. gr. is 
1.653. When tepid water is poured into a 
glass containing it, it expands into a volume 
of elastic fluid, of an orange colour, which 
diminishes as it passes through the water. 

‘I attempted,’ says Sir H. Davy, ‘to 
collect the products of the explosion of the 
new substance, by applying the heat of a 
spirit-lamp to a globule of it, confined in a 
curved glass tube over water: a little gas was 
at first extricated ; but long before the water 
had attained the temperature of ebullition, a 
violent flash of light was perceived, with a 
sharp report ; the tube and glass were broken 
into small fragments, and I received a se- 
vere wound in the transparent cornea of the 
eye, which has produced a considerable inflam- 
mation of the eye, and obliges me to make 
this communication by an amanuensis. This 
experiment proves what extreme caution is 
necessary in operating on this substance, for 
the quantity I used was scarcely as large as 
a grain of mustard-seed.’ — It evaporates 
pretty rapidly in the air; and in vacuo it 
expands into a vapour, which still possesses 
the power of exploding by heat. When it 
is cooled artificially in water, or the ammo- 
niacal solution, to 40° F., the surrounding 
fluid congeals; but when alone, it may be 
surrounded with a mixture of ice and muri- 
ate of lime, without freezing. 
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It gradually disappears in water, produc- 
ing azote ; while the water becomes acid, ac- 
quiring the taste and smell of a weak solu- 
tion of nitro-muriatic acid. 

With muriatic and nitric acids, it yields 
azote; and with dilute sulphuric acid, a 
mixture of azote and oxygen. Instrong so- 
lutions of ammonia it detonates ; with weak 
ones, it affords azote. ; 

When it was exposed to pure mercury, 
out of the contact of water, a white powder 
(calomel) and azote were the results. ‘ The 
action of mercury on the compound,’ says 
Sir H. ‘ appeared to offer a more correct 
and less dangerous mode of attempting its 
analysis; but on introducing two grains 
under a glass tube filled with mercury, and 
inverted, a violent detonation occurred, by 
which I was slightly wounded in the head 
and hands, and should have been severely 
wounded, had not my eyes and face been 
defended by a plate of glass, attached to a 
proper cap ; a precaution very necessary in 
all investigations of this body.’ In using 
smaller quantities, and recently distilled mer- 
cury, he obtained the results of the experi- 
ments, without any violence of action. 

A small globule of it, thrown into a glass 
of olive oil, produced a most violent explo- 
sion; and the glass, though strong, was 
broken into fragments. Similar effects were © 
produced by its action on oil of turpentine 
and naphtha. When it was thrown into ether 


-or alkohol, there was a very slight action. 


When a particle of it was touched under 
water by a particle of phosphorus, a brilliant 
light was perceived under the water, and 
permanent gas was disengaged, having the 
characters of azote. 

When quantities larger than a grain of 
mustard-seed were used for the contact with 
phosphorus, the explosion was always so 
violent as to break the vessel in which the 
experiment was made. On tinfoil and zinc 
it exerted no action; nor on sulphur and 
resin. Butit detonated most violently when 
thrown into a solution of phosphorus in zther 
or alkohol. 

The mechanical force of this compound 
in detonation, seems superior to that of any 
other known, not even excepting the ammo- 
niacal fulminating silver. ‘The velocity of 
its action appears to be likewise greater. 

2. Iodide of azote. Azote does not com- 
bine directly with iodine. We obtain the 
combination only by means of ammonia. It 
was discovered by Courtois, and carefully 
examined by Colin. When ammoniacal 
gas is passed over iodine, a viscid shining 
liquid is immediately formed of a brownish- 
black colour, which, in proportion as it is 
saturated with ammonia, loses its lustre and 
viscosity. No gas is disengaged during the 
formation of this liquid, which may be called 
iodide of ammonia. It is not fulminating. 
When dissolved in water, a part of the am- 
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monia.is decomposed; its hydrogen ‘forms 
hydriodic. acid; and its azote combines with 
a portion of the iodine, and forms the ful- 
minating powder. Wemay obtain the iodide 
of azote directly, by putting pulverulent io- 
dine into common water of.ammonia. This 
indeed is the best way of preparing it; for 
the water is not decomposed, and seems to 
concur in the production of this iodide, only 
by determining the formation of hydriodate 
of ammonia. 

The iedide of azote is pulverulent, and of 
abrownish-black colour. It detonates from 
‘the smallest shock, and from heat, with a 
feeble violet vapour. When properly pre- 
pared, .it often detonates spontaneously. 
Hence, after the black powder is formed, 
and the liquid ammonia decanted off, we 
must leave the capsule containing it in per- 
fect repose. 

When this iodide is put into potassa water, 
azote is disengaged, and the same products 
are obtained as when iodine is dissolved in 
that alkaline lixivium. The hydriodate of 
ammonia, which has the property of dissolv- 
ing a great deal of iodine, gradually decom- 
poses the fulminating powder, while azote is 
set at liberty. Water itself has this pro- 
perty, though in a much lower degree. As 
the elements of iodide of azote are so feebly 
united, it ought to be prepared with great 
precautions, and should not be preserved. 
In the act of transferring a little of it from 
a platina capsule to a piece of paper, the 
whole exploded in my hands, though the 
friction of the particles on each other was 
inappreciably small. 

The strongest arguments for the compound 
nature of azote are derived from its slight ten- 
dency to-combination, and from its being 
found abundantly in the organs of animals 
which. feed on substances that do not con- 
tain it. 

Its uses in the economy of the globe are 
little understood. This is likewise favourable 
to the idea that the real chemical nature is as 
yet unknown, and leads to the hope. of its 
being decomposable. 

It would appear that the atmospheric azote 
and oxygen spontaneously combine in other 
proportions, under certain circumstances, in 
natural operations. Thus we find, that mild 
calcareous or alkaline matter favours the 
formation. of nitric’ acid, in certain regions 
of the earth; and that they are essential to 
its production in our artificial arrangements, 
and forming nitre from decomposing animal 
and vegetable substances.” 

NItTROGEN, PROTOXIDE OF. See Nitrogen. 

NirroGen DEUTOXIDE oF. See Nitrogen. 

NITROLEUCIC ACID. (Acidum 
mitro-leucicum : so called from its being 
obtained by the action of nitric .acid on 
Jeucine.). Leucine is capable of uniting to 
nitric acid, and forming a:compound, which” 
-Braconnot .has called. the nitre-leucic acid, 
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‘When we dissolve leucine in nitric acid, and 
evaporate the solution to a certain point, it 
passes into a crystalline mass, without any 
disengagement of nitrous vapour, or of any 
gaseous matter: If we press this mass 
between blotting paper, and redissolve it in 
water, we shall obtain from this by con- 
centration, fine, divergent, and nearly colour- 
less needles. These constitute the new acid. 
It unites to the bases, forming salts which 
fuse on red-hot coals. The nitro-leucates of 
lime and} magnesia are unalterable in the 
air. 

NITRO-MURIATIC ACID. Aqua 
regia. When nitric and muriatic acids are 
mixed, they become yellow, and acquire the 
power of readily dissolving goid, which 
neither of the acids possessed separately. 
This mixture evolves chlorine, a partial 
decomposition of both acids having taken 
place ; and water, chlorine, and nitrous 
acid gas are thus produced, that is, the 
hydrogen of the muriatic acid abstracts 
oxygen from the nitric to form water. The 
result must be chlorine and nitrous acid. — 
Brande. 

NITRO-SACCHARIC ACID. Acidum 
nitro-saccharicum. — Witro-saccharine acid. - 
When we heat the sugar of gelatine with 
nitric acid, they dissolve without any ap- 
parent disengagement of gas, and if we 
evaporate this solution to a proper degree, it 
forms, on cooling, a crystalline mass. On 
pressing this mass between the folds of 
blotting paper, and recrystallising them, we 
obtain beautiful prisms, colourless, _trans- 
parent, and slightly striated. These crystals 
are very different from. those which serve to 
produce them ; and constitute, according to 
Bracconot, a true acid, which results from 
the’ combination of the nitric acid itself, 
with the sweet matter of which the first 
crystals are formed. Thenard conceives it 
is the nifrous acid which is present. 

Nitro-saccharic acid has a taste similar to 
that of the tartaric ; only itis a little sweetish. 
Exposed to the fire in a capsule, it froths 
much, and is decomposed with the diffusion 
of a pungent smell. Thrown on burning 
coals it acts like saltpetre. It produces no 
change in saline solutions. Finally, it com- 
bines with the bases, and gives birth to salts 
which possess peculiar properties. | For ex- 
ample, the salt which it forms with lime is 
not deliquescent, and is very little soluble 
in strong alkohol. That which it produces 
with the oxide of lead detonates to a certain 
degree by the action of heat. Ann. de 
Chimie et de Phys. xiii. 113. ; 

NITRO-SULPHURIC ACID. A 
compound. consisting of one part nitre 
dissolved in about ten of sulphuric acid. 

NITROUS. Nitrosus. Of or belonging 
to nitre. . 

Nirrovs acip: Acidum-nitrosum. Fum- 
ing nitrous acid, It appears to form a dis- 
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tinct genus of salts, that may be termed ni- 
érites. But these cannot be made by a direct 
union of their component parts, being obtain- 
‘able only by exposing a nitrate to a high tem- 
perature, which expels a portion of its oxygen 
in the state of gas, and leaves the re- 
mainder in the state of a nitrite, if the 
heat be not urged so far, or continued so 
long, as to effect a complete decomposition 
of the salt. In this way the nitrites of po- 
tassa and soda may be obtained, and perhaps 
those of barytes, strontian, lime, and mag- 
nesia. The nitrites are particularly charac- 
terised, by being decomposable by all the acids 
except the carbonic, even by the nitric acid 
itself, all of which expel them from nitrous 
acid. We are little acquainted with any one 
except that of potassa, which attracts moisture 
from the air, changes blue vegetable colours 
to green, is somewhat acrid to the taste, and 
when powdered emits a smell of nitric 
oxide. 

The acid itself is best obtained by ex- 
posing nitrate of lead to heat in a glass re- 
tort. Pure nitrous acid comes over in the 
form of an orange-coloured liquid. It is so 
volatile as to boil at the temperature of 82°. 
Its specific gravity is 1.450. | When mixed 
with water it is decomposed, and nitrous gas 
is disengaged, occasioning effervescence. It 
is composed of one volume of oxygen united 
with two of nitrous gas. It therefore con- 
sists ultimately, by weight, of 1.75 nitrogen 
+ 4oxygen ; by measure, of 2 oxygen + 1 
nitrogen. The various coloured acids of nitre 
are not nitrous acids, but nitric acid impreg- 
nated with nitrous gas, the deutoxide of 
nitrogen or azote. 

Nitrous oxide. See Nitrogen. 

NI/TRUM. This name was anciently 
given to natron, but in modern times to 
nitre. See Nitre. 

Nirrum puriricatum. See Nitre. 

Nirrum virriotatum. Sulphuric acid 
and soda. See Sode sulphas. ; 

NOBILIS. (Quasi noscibilis; from 
nosco, to know.) Noble. Some parts of 
animals, and of plants, are so named by way 
of eminence ; as a valve of the heart, and the 
more perfect metals, as gold and silver. 

NOCTAMBULA'TION. (Noctambu- 
latio ; from nox, night, and ambulo, to walk. ) 
Noctisurgium. Walking in the night, when 
asleep. See Oneirodynia activa. 


Nocrisu’reium. See Noctambulation. 
Nocturnal emission. See Gonorrhea dor- 
mientium. 


Nodding cnicus. See Cnicus cernuus. 

NODE. Nodus. A hard circumscribed 
tumour, proceeding from a bone, and caused 
by aswelling of the periosteum ; they appear 


on every part of the body, but are more 


common on such as are thinly covered with 
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muscles, as the os frontis, fore-part of the 
tibia, radius and ulna. As they increase in 
size, they become more painful from the 
distension they occasion in the periosteum. 
When they continue long, the bone becomes 
completely carious. 

NODOSUS. Knotty: nodose, Ap- 
plied to the form of the seed-vessel of the 
Cucurbita melopepo. . 

NODUS. (From anad, to tie, Hebrew.) 
A node or swelling upon a bone, See 
Node. 

No’tt Mz TANGERE. A species of herpes 
affecting the skin and cartilages of the nose, 
very difficult to cure, because it is exasper- 
ated by most applications. The disease ge- 
nerally commences with small, superficial 
spreading ulcerations on the alz of the nose, 
which become more or less concealed be- 
neath furfuraceous scabs. The whole nose 
is frequently destroyed by the progressive 
ravages of this peculiar disorder, which 
sometimes cannot be stopped or retarded by 
any treatment, external or internal. 

NO’MA. (From vefw, to eat.) ‘An 
ulcer that sometimes attacks the cheek or 
vulva of young girls, It appears in the 
form of red and somewhat livid spots ; is not 
attended with pyrexia, pain, or tumour, and 
in a few days becomes gangrenous. 

NON-NATURAL. Res non-naturales. 
Under this term, ancient physicians com- 
prehend air, meat and drink, sleep and 
watching, motion and rest, the retentions and 
excretions, and the affections of the mind ; 
or, in other words, those principal matters 
which do not enter into the composition of 
the body, but at the same time are necessary 
to its existence. 

NO/NUS. (Quasi novenus ; from novem, 
nine.) The ninth. Sometimes applied to 
the coracoid muscle of the shoulder. , 

No’rat. Nopalnochetzth. The plant that 
feeds the cochineal insect. 

NorLa‘NvICa® BACCE. 
ticus. : 

NOSE. Nasus. See Nares. 

Nose, bleeding of. See Episiazis. 

NOSOCO/MIUM. (From vogos, a 
disease, and kouwew, to take care of.) Noso- 


See Rubus arce 


dochium. An hospital or infirmary for the 
sick. *. 
Nosopo’cu1tum. See Nosocomium. 


NOSOLOGY. (Nosologia ; from vogos, 
a disease, and Aovyos, a discourse.) The 
doctrine of the names of diseases. Modern 
physicians understand by nosology the ar- 
rangement of diseases in classés, orders, ge~ 
nera, species, &c. The following are the 
approved arrangements of the several noso~ 
logists. . That of Dr. Cullen is generally 
adopted in this country, and next to it the 
arrangement of Sauvages. _ 
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NOSOLOGY. 


Synoptical View of the Classes, Orders, and Genera, according to the CuLLENIAN System. 


Oxper I. 
FEBRES. 
§ 1. Intermiitentes. 
1. Tertiana. 
2. Quartana. 
3. Quotidiana. 
§ 2. Continua. 
4. Synocha 
5. Typhus 
6. Synochus. 
Orpver II. 
PHLEGMASI£, 
7. Phlogosis 
8. Ophthalmia. 
9. Phrenitis 
10. Cynanche 
11. Pneumonia 
12. Carditis. 


Orper I. 
COMATA. 


41. Apoplexia 
42, Paralysis. 


Orper II. 
“ADYNAMIE. 


43. Syncope 

44. Dyspepsia 

45. Hypochondriasis 
46. Chlorosis. 


Orper I. 
MARCORES. 
67. Tabes 
68. Atrophia. 
Orver IJ. 


“INTUMESCENTIZ. 


§ 1. Adipose. 
69. Polysarcia. 

§ 2. Flatuose. 
70. Pneumatosis 
71. Tympanites. 


Orper I. 
DYSZSTHESIZE. 
90. Caligo 
91. Amaurosis 
92. Dysopia 
93. Pseudoblepsis 
94. Dysecoea 
95. Paracusis 
96. Anosmia 
97. Agheustia 
98. Anesthesia. 
Orpver II. 
DYSOREXIZ.* 
§ 1. Appetitus erronei. 
99. Bulimia. , 


CLASS I..— PYREXIZ. 


13. Peritonitis 

14. Gastritis 

15. Enteritis 

16. Hepatitis 

17. Splenitis 

18. Nephritis 

19. Cystitis 

. Hysteritis 

21. Rheumatismus 
22, Odontalgia 

23. Podagra 

24, Arthropuosis. 
Orpver III. 

EXANTHEMATA. 

25. Variola. 

26. Varicella 

27. Rubeola 

28. Scarlatina 


29. Pestis 
30. Erysipelas 
31. Miliaria 
32. Urticaria 
83. Pemphigus 
34, Aphtha. 
Orver IV. 
HAMORRHAGIA. 
35. Epistaxis 
36. Hemoptysis 
37. Hemorrhois 
38. Menorrhagia. 
. Orper V. 
PROFLUVIA. 
. Catarrhus 
. Dysenteria.  - 


CLASS II. —NEUROSES. 


Ornver III. 
SPASMI. 

47. Tetanus 

48. Convulsio 

. Chorea 

. Raphania 

51. Epilepsia 

. Palpitatio 

53. Asthma 

- Dyspnea 

. Pertussis 

56. Pyrosis 


57. 


Colica 

58. Cholera 

59. Diarrhoea 

60. Diabetes 

61. Hysteria 

. Hydrophobia. . 

Orpver IV. 

VESANIZ. 

- Amentia 

64. Melancholia 

65. Mania 

66. Oneirodynia.. 


CLASS II]. —CACHEXIE. 


72. Physometra. 

§ 3. Aquose. 
73, Anasarca 
74. Hydrocephalus 
75. Hydrorachitis 
76. Hydrothorax 
77. Ascites 
78. Hydrometra 
79. Hydrocele. 

§ 4. Solide. 

80. Physconia. 


CLASS IV. —LOCALES. 


100. Polydipsia 

101. Pica 

102. Satyriasis 

103. Nymphomania 

104, Nostalgia. 

§*2. Appetitus deficientes. 

105. Anorexia 

106. Adipsia 

107. Anaphrodisia. 

Orper III. 

DYSCINESI A. 

108. Aphonia. ° ; 

109. Mutitas 

110, Paraphonia 

111, Psellismus | 


81. Rachitis.. 
Orper ITI. 
IMPETIGINES. 
82. Scrophula 
83. Syphilis 
- Scorbutus. 
85. Elephantiasis 
86. Lepra : 
87. Frambeesia.. 


88. Trichoma - 


« Ecteruse: 727 3 


112. Strabismus 
113. Dysphagia . 
114. Contractura. 
Orper IV. 
APOCENOSES. 
115. Profusio 
116. Ephidrosis 
117. Epiphora 
118. Ptyalismus . 
119. Enuresis 
120. Gonorrhcea. 
Orver V. 
EPISCHESES. ~ 
121. Obstipatio 
122, Ischuria 
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123. Dysuria * 132. Sarcoma 141. Prolapsus 
124. Dyspermatismus 133, Verruca 142, Luxatio. 
125. Amenorrhcea. 134, Clavus Orper VIII. 
Orver VI. .! 135. Lupia. DYALYSES. 
TUMORES. 136. Ganglion 143. Vulnus 
126. Aneurisma 137. Hydatis 144. Ulcus 
127. Varix 138. Hydarthrus 145. Herpes 
128. Ecchymoma 139. Exostosis. 146. Tinea 
129. Scirrhus Orver VII. 147. Psora °* 
130. Cancer ECTOPI A&A. 148. Fractura 
131. Bubo 140. Hernia 149, Caries. 
Synoptical View of the System of Sauvacrs. 
CLASS I. — VITIA. 
Ornver I. 24. Condyloma ' 51. Epiplocele 
MACUL. 25. Verruca 52. Gasterocele 
Genus 1. Leucoma. 26. Pterygium 53. Hepatocele 
_ 2. Vitiligo 27. Hordeolum 54. Splenocele 
3. Ephelis 28. Bronchocele 55. Hysterocele.- 
4, Gutta rosea 29, Exostosis 56. Cystocele : 
5. Nevus 30. Gibbositas - 57. Encephalocele ° 
6. Ecchymoma. 31. Lordosis. 58. Hysteroloxia 
Orver II. Orpver V. 59. Parochidium 
EFFLORESCENTIZ. CYSTIDES. 60. Exarthrema 
7. Herpes . 32. Aneurisma 61. Diastasis 
8. Epinyctis 33. Varix 62. Laxarthrus. 
9. Psydracia 34. Hydatis Orver VII, 
10. Hydroa. 35. Marisca PLAGE. 
» Orver III.” 36. Staphyloma 63. Vulnus 
PHYMATA. 37. Lupia 64. Punctura 
11. Erythema 38. Hydarthrus . 65. Excoriatio 
12, Gidema 39. Apostema 66. Contisio 
13, Emphysema 40. Exomphalus. 67. Fractura ‘} 
14, Scirrhus. 41. Oscheocele. 68. Fissura _ 
15. Phlegmone Ornper VI. 69. Ruptura. 
16. Bubo ECTOPIZ. _70. Amputatura 
17. Parotis 42. Exophthalmia 71. Ulcus 
18. Furunculus 43. Blepharoptosis 72, Exulceratio 
19. Anthrax 44, Hypostaphyle 73. Sinus 
20. Cancer 45. Paraglossa 74. Fistula 
21. Paronychia 46. Proptoma 75. Rhagas. 
22. Phimosis. 47, Exania 4 76. Eschara. 
Orper IV. 48. Exocyste 77. Caries 
EXCRESCENTIZ. 49. Hysteroptosis 78. Arthrocace. 
23. Sarcoma 50. Enterocele 
CLASS II. — FEBRES. 
Orxpver I. 83. Hectica. Orper IIT. 
CONTINU. Orver II. INTERMITTENTES. 
79. Ephemera REMITTENTES. 87. Quotidiana 
80. Synocha 84. Amphimerina , 88. Tertiana 
81. Synochus 85. Tritzophya 89. Quartana ; 
82. Typhus 86. Tetartophya. 90. Erratica. 
CLASS III. — PHLEGMASIZ. 
Orpver I. , 100. Aphtha. Orver III. 
EXANTHEMATIC#. Orver II. PARENCHYMATOSE. 
91. Pestis. } MEMBRANACEZ. 108. Cystitis. 
92, Variola 101. Phrenitis 109, Cephalitis 
93. Pemphigus 102. Paraphrenesis 110. Cynanche 
94. Rubeola 103. Pleuritis 111. Carditis 
95. Miliaris 104, Gastritis 112. Peripneumonia 
96. Purpura 105. Enteritis 113. Hepatitis 
97. Erysipelas 106. Epiploitis 114. Splenitis 
98. Scarlatina 107. Metritis ; 115, Nephritis. | 
99. Essera | “* 
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CLASS IV. —SPASMI. ~ 
Ornver [. 123. Catochus. ~ Orpen IV. 
''TONICI PARTIALES, Orvrr III. .. CLONICI GENERALES. 
116. Strabismus. CLONICI PARTIALES. 132. Rigor 
117. Trismus 124. Nystagmus = .~=+188. Eclampsia 
118. Obstipitas 125. Carphologia 134. Epilepsia 
119. Contractura 126. Pandiculatio 135. Hysteria 
120. Crampus 127. Apomyttosis 136. Scelotyrbe 
121. Priapismus. 128. Convulsio: 137. Beriberia. 
Orper II. 129. Tremor 
TONICI GENERALES. 130. Palpitatio 
122, Tetanus , 131, Claudicatio. 
CLASS V.— ANHELATIONES. 
Orver I. 142. Tussis. 146. Orthopnea 
SPASMODICA, Orver II. 147. Angina 
138. Ephialtes OPPRESSIVA, 148. Pleurodyne 
139. Sternutatio 143. Stertor 149, Rheuma 
140. Oscedo 144, Dyspnea 150. Hydrothorax 
141. Singultus 145. Asthma 151. Empyema. 
CLASS VI.— DEBILITATES. 
Orprr I. 163. Adipsia 174. Syncope 
DYSZSTHESIZ. 164, Anaphrodisia. 175, Asphyxia. 
152. Cataracta Orper ITI. Orper V. 
153. ,Caligo DYSCINESI A. COMATA. 
154. Amblyopia 165. Mutitas 176. Catalepsis 
155.. Amaurosis 166. Aphonia 177. Ecstasis 
156. Anosmia 167. Psellismus 178. Typhomania 
157. Agheustia 168. Paraphonia 179. Lethargus 
158. Dyseccea 169. Paralysis 180. Cataphora 
159. Paracusis 170, Hemiplegia 181. Carus 
160. Cophosis 171. Paraplexia. 182. Apoplexia. 
161. Anesthesia. Orpver IV. 
Orver II. LEIPOPSYCHI. 
ANEPITHYMIZ. 172. Asthenia 
162. Anorexia 173. Leipothymia 
CLASS VII. — DOLORES. 
Orver I. 194. Cephalza 204. Colica 
VAGI. 195. Hemicrania 205. Hepatalgia 
183. Arthritis 196. Ophthalmia 206. Splenalgia 
184. Ostocopus 197. Otalgia 207. Nephralgia 
185, Rheumatismus 198. Odontalgia. 208. Dystocia 
186. Catarrhus Orver III. 209. Hysteralgia. 
187. Anxietas PECTORIS. Orver V.— 
188. Lassitudo 199. Dysphagia EXTERNI ET ARTU- 
189. Stupor 200. Pyrosis UM. 
190. Pruritus 201. Cardiogmus. 210. Mastodynia 
191. Algor Orvrr IV. 211. Rachialgia ; 
192, Ardor. ABDOMINALES IN- 212. Lumbago. — 
Orver II, TERNI. 213. Ischias 
CAPITIS. 202. Cardialgia 214. Proctalgia . 
193. Cephalalgia. 203. Gastrodynia 215. Pudendagra.. 
CLASS VIII. — VESANIZ. 
Orpen I. 223, Bulimia 238. Amentia 
HALLUCINATIONES. 224. Polydipsia 234. Melancholia 
216. Vertigo 225. Antipathia 235. Mania 
217. Suffusio 226. Nostalgia 236. Dzmonomania. 
218. Diplopia. 227. Panophobia Orvrer IV. 
219. Syrigmos 228. Satyriasis - VESANIZ ANOMA- 
£20. Hypocondriasis — 229. Nymphomania « sabe 
221. Somnambulismus. 230. Tarantismus 237. Amnesia 
Orver II. 231. Hydrophobia. | - £38. Agrypnia. 
MOROSITATES. Orver IIT.—DELIRIA,. 
222. Pica 232. Paraphrosyne 
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CLASS IX. — FLUXUS. 
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263. Diabetes 


Orner I. 250. Nausea 
SANGUIFLUXUS, 251. Vomitus 264. Enuresis 
239. Hemorrhagia 252. Tleus 265. Dysuria 
240. Hemoptysis 253. Cholera 266. Pyuria 
241. Stomacace 254. Diarrheea 267. Leucorrhea 
242, Hematemesis 255. Czliaca 268. Gonorrhea 
243. Hematuria 256. Lienteria 269. Dyspermatismus 
244. Menorrhagia 257. Tenesmus, 270. Galactirrhoea 
245, Abortus, Orver III. 271. Otorrheea. 
Orver ITI.4 SERIFLUXUS. Orpver IV.. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 258. Ephidrosis AERIFLUXUS. 
246. Hepatirrheea 259. Epiphora 272. Flatulentia 
247. Hemorrhois 260. Coryza 273. Aidopsophia 
248, Dysenteria, 261. Ptyalismus 274, DYE, 
249, Melena 262. Anacatharsis 
CLASS X.— CACHEXIZE. 
Orpen I. 287. Hydrorachitis 303. Lepra _ 
288. Ascites 304. Scabies 
: MACIES. 289. Hydrometra 305. Tinea. 
275. Tabes 290. Physometra Orper VI:*' 
276. Phthisis 291. Tympanites ICTERITI£,. 
- 277. Atrophia 292. Meteorismus ~ 306. Aurigo 
278. Aridura. 293. Ischuria. 307. Melasicterus 
Orver II. Orver IV.% 308. Phznigmus 
INTUMESCENTIZ. TUBERA. | 309. Chlorosis. 
279. Polysarcia 294. Rachitis Orver VII. 
280. Pneumatosis 295. Scrophula _CACHEXIZ ANOMA- 
281. Anasarca 296. Carcinoma LA, — . 
282. Phlegmatia 297. Leontiasis 310. Phthiriasis | 
283. Physconia 298. Malis $11. Trichoma — 
284. Graviditas. 299. Frambesia. 312. Alopecia} 
_ Orver III. Orver V. 313. Elcosis 
HYDROPES PARTIA- IMPETIGINES. 314. Gangrena 
LES. 300. Syphilis 315. Necrosis. , 
285. Hydrocephalus 301. Scorbutus 
286. Physocephalus 302. Elephantiasis 


Synoptical View of the System of Linn xvs. 
CLASS I. —EXANTHEMATICI. 


Orver I. 
CONTAGIOSI. 
1. Morta 
2. Pestis 
3. Variola 
4. Rubeola 


Oxver I. 
CONTINENTES. 
11. Diaria 
12. Synocha 
413. Synochus 
14, Lenta. 


yi) 


5. Petechia 
6. Syphilis. 
Orver II. 
SPORADICI. 
7. Miliaria 


CLASS II.— CRITICI. 


Orver II. 


INTERMITTENTES. 


15. Quotidiana 
16. Tertiana 
17. Quartana 
18. Duplicana 
19. Errana. 


8. Uredo 
9. Aphtha.' 
Orver ITI. 
SOLITARITI. 
10. Erysipelas. 


Orper III. 
EXACERBANTES. 
20. Amphimerina 
21. Tritzus 
22. Tetartophia 
23. Hemitritea 
24. Hectica. 


CLASS III. — PHLOGISTICI. 


Orper I. 
MEMBRANACEI, 
25. Phrenitis 
26. Paraphrenesis 
27. Pleuritis 
28. Gastritis 
29, Enteritis 


30. Proctitis 
31. Cystitis. _ 
Orper II. 


35. Hepatitis 
36. Splenitis 
Bi. Nephritis 


ORDER III. 


PARENCHYMATICI. 38. Hysteritis. 


32. Sphacelismus 
33. Cynanche . 
34, Peripneumonia 


MUSCULOSI. 
39. Phlegmone; 
3H 


s8h0 


Ornvzr T.. 


INTRINSECE. ~ 


. Cephalalgia 
Hemicrania. 
. Gravedo: 

. Oplthalmia- 
. Otalgia 

45. Odontalgia) 
. Angina. 
Soda. 


Oxper f 
IDEALES. 
. Delizium 
. Paraphrosyne 
. Amentia 
. Mania 
. Demonia 
. Vesania 
Melancholia. 

-Orver II: 

IMAGINARIT.: 


. Syringmos 


Oxnver I. 
DEFECTIVI. 
. Lassitudo 
Languor 
. Asthenia 
93. Lipothymia 
. Syncope 
95. Asphyxia. 
Orver If. 
SOPOROSI. 
Somnolentia 
97. Typhomania 
Lethargus 


Ormer I. 
SPASTICT. 

Spasmus 
Priapismus 
Borborygmos 
Trismos 
Sardiasis 
Hysteria 
127. ‘Fetanus. 
128. Catochus- 
129. Catalepsis | 


Ft. 
122, 
123. 
324, 
125. 
126. 
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CLASS IV.— DOLOROSS. 


48. Cardialgia 

. Gastrica 

. Colica 

51. Hepatica 
52. Splenica 
Pleuritica 
354, Pneumonica 
55. Hysteralgia 
. Nephritica 
Dysuria 


58. 
59. 


CLASS V.—™MENTALES. 


73. Phantasma 

. Vertigo 

. Panophobia . 

. Hypochondriasis 

77. Somnambulismus. 
Oxver III. 


' PATHETECT.. 


78. Citta 
79. Bulimia 
80. Polydipsia 


E€LASS Vi — QUIETALES. 


99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
tos. 


Cataphora ; 
Carus 
Apoplexia 
Paraplegia’ 
Hemiplegia 
Paralysis 
Stupor 
Orver ITI. 
_ PRIVATEVI. 
Morosis 
Oblivio 
Amblyopia 
Cataracta 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109, 


110, 


‘t 1d. 


112. 


Fis. 
DE 

115. 
116. 

117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 


CLASS ViL MOTORIT. 


130. Agrypnia. 
Orpen II. 

AGITATORII, 

. Tremor 

. Palpitatio 

Orgasmus 

- Subsultus 

- Carpologia — 

Stridor ; 

Hippos 

. Psellismus 


189. 


me 40; 


141. 
142. 
143. 
BA, 
145; 


CLASS VIII. — SUPPRESSORII. 


Orper I. 154. Sternutatio 

SUFFOCATORITI, 155. Tussis 

146. Raucedo 156. Stertor- 
147. Vociferatio~ 157. Anhelatio 
148. Risus 158. Suffocatio 
149. Fletus 159. Empyema 
150. Suspirium: 160. Dyspnoea | 

151. Oscitatio — 161. Asthma loo 
152. Pandiculatio 162. Orthopneea. »- 

458. Singultus 163, Ephialtes, 


165. 
166. 


167.° 


168. 
169. 


471. 


Pudendagra: 
Proctica. 
Orver IT. 
EXTRINSECLE. . 
Arthritis 


. Ostocopus 

. Rheumatismus 
. Volatica 

. Pruritus. 


Satyriasis 


. Erotomanix 


Nostalgia 


. Tarantismus. 
. Rabies 

. Hydrophobia 
. Cacositia 


Antipathia. 


. Anxietas. 


Amaurosis 
Seotomia 
Cophosis 
Anosmiz 
Ageustia 
Aphonia 
Anorexia 
Adipsia 
Anesthesia: 
Atecnia- 
Atonia,.” 


Chorea 
Beriberi. 

Orver IIT, 
AGITATORIE, 
Rigor 
Convulsio 
Epilepsia 
Hieranosos 
Raphania. 


Orver II. 


- CONSTRICTORIE 
164, 


Aglutitio 
Flatulentia < 
Obstipatio 
Ischuria 
Dysmenorrheea' » 
Dyslochia 
Aglactatio 
Sterilitas, 


Orpze I. 
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CLASS IX. —EVACUATORII. 
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188. Nausea | 197. Stranguria 
j CAPITIS, 184, Vomica _ 198. Diabetes 
472. Otorrheea 185. Hematemesis 199. Hzmaturia 
173. Epiphora 186. Lliaca 200. Glus 
174. Hexmorrhagia 187. Cholera. 201. Gonorrhoa 
175. Coryza 188. Diarrhoea : 202. Leucorrhea 
176. Stomacace 189. Lienteria 203. Menorrhagia 
177, Ptyalismus. 190. Ceceliaca 204. Parturitio 
Orver IT. 191. Cholirica 205. Abortus 
4 THORACIS. 192, Dysenteria 206. Mola. 
178. Screatus 193. Hemorrhois Orver -V. 
179. Expectoratio 194, Tenesmus CORPORIS EXTERNI. 
180. Hemoptysis 195. Crepitus. 207. Galactia 
181. Vomica. Orvrr IV. 208. Sudor. 
Orver III. GENITALIUM. 
ADOMINIS. 196. Enuresis 
182. Ructus 
CLASS X.— DEFORMES. | 
Orpen I, Orxver II. 221. Graviditas. 
EMACIANTES. TUMIDOSI. Orver III. 
209. Phthisis 214. Polysarcia DECOLORES. 
210. Tabes 215. Leucophlegmatia 222. Cachexia 
211. Atrophia 216. Anasarea 223, Chlorosis 
212. Marasmus 217. Hydrocephalus 224, Scorbutus 
213, Rachitis, 218. Ascites 225. Icterus 
219. Hyposarca 226. Plethora, 
220. Tympanites 
; CLASS XI, — VITIA. 
Orper I. 256. Caries 286. Atheroma 
HUMORALIA, 257. Arthrocace 287. Anchylosis — 
227. Aridura 258. Cocyta 288. Ganglion 
228. Digitium 259. Paronychia 289. Natta 
229. Emphysema 260. Pernio 290. Spinola 
230. Oedema 261. Pressura 291. Exostosis, 
231. Sugillatio 262, Arctura. Orver VI. 
232. Inflammatio Ornper IV, PROCIDENTIZA. 
233. Abscessus SCABIES. 292. Hernia 
234. Gangrena 263. Lepra 293. Prolapsus 
235. Sphacelus. 264. Tinea 294. Condyloma | 
Orper If. 265. Achor 295. Sarcoma 
DIALYTICA 266. Psora 296. Pterygium 
236. Fractura 267. Lippitudo 297. Ectropium 
237, Luxatura 268. Serpigo 298, Phimosis : 
238. Ruptura- 269. Herpes 299. Clitorismus. ~ 
239. Contusura 270. Varus Orver VII. . 
240. Profusio 271. Bacchia DEFORMATIONES. 
241. Vulnus 272. Bubo -800. Contractura 
242. Amputatura 273, Anthrax 301. Gibber 
243. Laceratura 274. Phlyctena . “ 302. Lordosis 
244, Punctura 275. Pustula 303. Distortio 
245. Morsura 276. Papula 304. Tortura 
246. Combustura 277. Hordeolum 305. Strabismus 
247. Excoriatura 278. Verruca 306. Lagophthalmia 
248. Intertrigo 279. Clavus 307. Nyctalopia 
249, Rhagas. - 280. Myrmecium 308. Presbytia 
Orver IIT. 281. Eschara. 309. Myopia 
EXULCERATIONES. Orver V. 310. Labarium 
250. Ulcus. TUMORES PROTUBE- 311. Lagostoma 
251. Cacoethes RANTES. 312. Apella 
252. Noma 282. Aneurisma 313. Atreta 
253. Carcinoma’ 283. Varix 314, Plica 
254. Ozena 284. Scirrhus 315. Hirsuties 
255. Fistula - 285, Struma ) 316. peng tie 
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$17. Trichiasis. 319. Nevus 323. Melasma’ 
Orver VIII. 320. Morphza’ * 324. Hepatizon | 
MACUL. $21. Vibex | 325. Lentigo , 

318. Cicatrix . 322. Sudamen : 326. Ephelis. | 


Synoptical View of the System of Vocr.. 
‘CLASS I. — FEBRES. 


:Orver I. 26. Lyngodes 53. Pericarditis 
REEL En ie 27. Assodes 54. Carditis 
- Quotidiana » 28. Cholerica 55. Paraphrenitis 
) Tertiana 29. Syncopalis 56. Gastritis 
' 3. Quartana 30. Hydrophobia 57. Enteritis 
4. Quintana 31. Oscitans 58. Hepatitis 
5. Sextana 32. Ictericodes 59. Splenitis 
6. Septana 33. Pestilentialis 60. Mesenteritis 
7, Octana 34. Siriasis, 61. Omentitis 
8. -Nonana § 2. Composite. 62. Peritonitis 
9. Decimana & { 1. Exanthematice. 63. Myocolitis 
_ 10. Vaga 35. Variolosa 64. Pancreatica 
11. Menstrua: 36. Morbillosa 65. Nephritis | 
1%. Tertiana duplex 37. Mailiaris 66. Cystitis ¢ 
13. Quartana duplex 38. Petechialis 67. Hysteritis 
14, Quartana triplex. 39. Scarlatina 68. Erysipelacea 
Orver II. © 40. Urtica 69. Podagrica 
CONTINUE. 41. Bullosa 70. Panaritia 
§ 1. Simplices. 42, Varicella 71. Cyssotis, 
15. Quotidiana 43. Pemphigodes _ J 3. Symptomatice. 
16. Synochus 44, Aphthosa. 72. Apoplectica 
17. Amatoria { 2. Inflammatorie... 73. Catarrhalis 
18. Phrenitis 45. Phrenismus 74. Rheumatica 
19. Epiala 46. Chemosis 75. WHeemorrhoidalis 
20. Causos 47, Ophthalmites 76. Lactea 
21. Elodes 48. Otites 77. Vulneraria 
22. Lethargus 49. Angina 78. Suppuratoria 
23. Typhomania 50. Pleuritis 79. Lenta |. , 
24. Leipyria 51. Peripneumonia 80. Hectica. 
25. Phricodes 52. Mediastina ‘ 
CLASS II. — PROFLUVIA.” 
Ornver I. 96. Menorrhagia °110. Cholera ™ 
HEMORRHAGIE. 97. <Abortio. nie 111. Pituitaria 
81. Hemorrhagia Orver II. 112. Leucorrhois 
82. Epistaxis APOCENOSES. 113. Eneuresis 
83. Hemoptoe . 98. Catarrhus 114. Diuresis , 
84. Hemoptysis 99. Epiphora 115. Diabetes 
85. Stomacace 100. Coryza 116. Puoturia 
86. Odontirrhea 101. Otopuosis 117. Chylaria 
87. Otorrhcea 102. Otoplatos - 118. Gonorrhea 
88; Ophthalmorrhagia 103. Ptyalismus 119. Leucorrhcea 
89. Hzmatemesis . 104. Vomica 120. Exoneirosis 
90. Hepatirrhea 105. Diarrhea 121. Hydropedesis 
91. Catarrhexis 106. Puorrhoea 122. Galactia 
92. Hematuria 107. Dysenteria 123. Hypercatharsis 
93. Cystirrhagia 108. Lienteria 124. Ecphyse 
94, Stymatosis 109. Cceliaca 125. Dysodia. 
95. Hematopedesis j 
Rds CLASS III. — EPISCHESES. 
126. Gravedo™ 129. Ischuria 132, Deuteria 
127. Flatulentia 130. -Amenorrheea 133. Agalaxis. 
128, Obstipatio- 131. Dyslochia 
: CLASS IV. — DOLORES. 
134. Anxietas ~ 137. Catapsyxis 140. Cephalalgia 
135. Blestrismus 138. Rheumatismus 141. Cephalza 


136. Pruritus  # .*° 139, Arthritis -~ 142. Clavus © ° ° 


143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153, 
154, 
155. 


180. 
181. 
' 182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 


222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
' 239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 


285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 


304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 
309, 


Hemicrania 
Carebaria 
Odontalgia 
Hemodia 
Odaxismus 
Otalgia 
Acataposis 
Cionis 
Himantesis _ 
Cardiogmus 
Mastodynia 
Soda 
Periadynia 


Tetanus 
Opisthotonus 
Episthotonus 
Catochus 
Tremor 
Frigus 
Horror 
Rigor 
Epilepsia 
Eclampsia 
Hieranosos 
Convulsio 
Raphania 
Chorea 


Lassitudo 
Asthenia 
Torpor 
Advnamia — 
Paralysis 
Paraplegia 
Hemiplegia 
Apoplexia 
Catalepsis 
Carus 
Coma 
Somnolentia 
Hypophasis 
Ptosis 
Amblyopia 
Mydriasis 
Amaurosis 
Cataracta 
Synizezis 
Glaucoma ' 
Achlys - 


Antipathia 
Agrypnia 
Phantasma 
Caligo 
Hemalopia 
Marmaryge 
Dysopia 


Cachexia 
Chlorosis 
Icterus 
Melanchlorus 
Atrophia 
Tabes | 


NOSOLOGY. 


156. Pneumatosis 


157. Cardialgia 
158. Encausis ~ 
159. Nausea 
160. Colica 
161. Eilema 
162. Ileus 
163. Stranguria 
164, Dysuria - 
165. Lithiasis 
166. Tenesmus 
167. Clunesia 


CLASS V. —SPASMI. 


194, Crampus 
195. Scelotyrbe 
196. Angone 
197. Glossocele 
198. Glossocoma 
199. Hippos 
200. Illosis 
201. Cinclesis 
202. Cataclasis 
203. Cillosis 
204, Sternutatio 
205. Tussis 
206. Clamor 
207. Trismus 


243. Nyctalopia 


244. Hemeralopia 


245. Hemalopia 
246. Dysicoia 
247. Surditas 
248. Anosmia 
249. Apogeusis 
250. Asaphia 
251. Clangor 
252. Raucitas 
253. Aphonia 


254. Leptophonia 


255. Oxyphonia 


256. Rhenophonia 


257. Mutitas 
258, Traulotis 
259. Psellotis 


260. Ichnophonia 


261. Battarismus 
262. Suspirium 
263. Oscitatio 


292. Susurrus 
293. Vertigo 
294. Apogeusia 
295. Polydipsia 
296. Bulimus 
297. Addephagia 


310. Phthisis 


311. Hydrothorax 


312. Rachitis 
313. Anasarca 
314. Ascites. 
315, Hydrocystis 


168. Cedma’ 

169. Hysteralgia 
170. Dysmenorrhea 
171. Dystochia, 


172. Atocia 


173. Priapismus 
174, Psoriasis 

175. Podagra 

176. Osteocopus 
177. Psophos 

178. Volatica 

179, Epiphlogisma. 


208. Capistrum 
209. Sardiasis 
210. Gelasmus 
211. Incubus 
212. Singultus 
213. Palpitatio 
214, Vomitus 
215. Ructus 
216. Ruminatio 


217. Oesophagismus * 


218. Hypochondriasis 
219. Hysteria 
220. Phlogosis 
221. Digitium. 


CLASS VI. — ADYNAMIZ. 


264. Pandiculatio 
265. Apnea 
266. Macropnoea 
267. Dyspnea 
268. Asthma 
269. Orthopneea 
270. Pnigma 
271. Renchus 
272. Rhochmos 
273. Lipothymia 
274. Syncope 
275._ Asphyxia 
276. Apepsia 
277. Dyspepsia 
278. Diapthora 
279. Anorexia 
280. Anatrope 
281. Adipsia 
282. Acyisis 
283. Agenesia 
284. Anodynia. j 


CLASS VII. — HYPHRESTHESES. 


298. Cynorexia 
299. Allotriophagia 
300. Malacia 

301. Pica 

302. Bombus 

303. Celsa. 


CLASS VIII. —CACHEXI. 


316. Tympanites 

317. Hysterophyse 

318. Scorbutus 

319. Syphilis 

320. Lepra mi 

321. Elephantiasis | 
a 


857 


$38 


322, 
323. 
$24. 


329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 


" INFLAMMATIONES. 


34f. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 

346. 

O4ihs 

348. 
349. 
850. 


$51. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
$55. 
356. 
S57. 
358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
367. 
‘368. 
369. 
3870. 
371. 
372. 
373, 
374, 
375. 
376. 
oT de 
378. 
379. 
880. 
381. 
382. 
383. 

384, 

385. 

386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
592. 


Elephantia 
Plica 
Phthiriasis 


Athyrnia 
Delirium 
Mania 
Melancholia 


Orper f. 


Ophthalmia 
Blepharotis. 
Erysipelas 
Hieropyr 
Paronychia 
Onychia — 
Encausis 
Phimosis 
Paraphimosis 
Pernio. 

~ Orver IJ. 

HUMORES, 
Plegmone 
Furunculus 
Anthrax 
Abscissus 
Onyx 
Hippopyon 
Phygethlon 
Empyema 
Phyma 
Ecthymata 
Urticaria 
Parulis 
Epulis 
Auchylops 
Paraglossa. 
Chilon 
Scrofula 
Bubon 
Bronchocele 
Parotis 
Gongrona 
Sparganosis 
Coilima 
Scirrhus , 
Cancer 
Sarcoma 
Polypus 
Condyloma 
Ganglion 
Ranula 
Terminthus 
Oedema — 
Encephalocele 
Hydrocephalum 
Hydropthalmia 
Spina bifida 
Hydromphalus 
Hydrocele 
Hydrops scroti 
Steatites — 
Pneumatosis | 
Emphysema 


r 


NOSOLOGY. 


$25. Physconia 
326. Paracyisis 


327. 
328. 


CLASS IX, — PARANOILE, 


Gangrena 
Sphacelus. 


333. Ecstasis 337. Amentia 
334. Ecplexis 338. Oblivio 
335. Enthusiasmus 339. Somnium 
$36. Stupiditas 340. Hypnobatasis, 
CLASS X.— VITIA, 
393. Hysteroptosis 445. Aquula 
$94. Cystoptosis 446. Hydroa 
395. Archoptoma™ 447. Variola 
396. Bubonocele. 448, Varicella 
397. Oscheccele _ 449, Purpura 
$98, Omphalocele 450. Encauma. 
399. Merocele Orpver V. 
400. Enterocele ovularis MACUL. 
401. Ischiatocele 451. Ecchymoma 
402. Elytrocele 452. Petechiz 
403. Hypogastrocele 453. Morbilli 
404. Cystocele 454. Scarlate 
405. Cyrtoma 455. Lentigo 
406. Hydrenteracele 456. Urticaria 
407. Varix 457. Stigma 
408. Aneurisma 458. Vibex 
409. Cirsocele 459. Vitiligo 
410. Gastrocele 460. Leuce i 
411, Hepatocele 461. Cyasma 
412. Splenocele 462. Lichen 
413. Hysterocele 463. Selina 
414. Hygrocirsocele 464. Nebula. 
415. Sarcocele Orver VI. 
416. Physocele DISSOLUTIONES. | 
417. Exostosis 465. Vulnus 
418. Hyperostosis 466. Ruptura 
419. Pedarthrocace 467. Rhagas 
420. Encystis 468. Fractura 
421. Staphyloma — 469. Fissura’ 
422. Staphylosis — - 470. Plicatio 
* 423, Fungus 471. Thlasis 
' 424. Tofus 472. Luxatio 
425. Flemen. 473. Subluxatio. 
Orver IIL. 474. Diachalasis 
EXTUBERANTIZE. 475. Attritis 
426. Verruca 476. Porrigo 
427. Porrus 477. Aposyrma 
428. Clavus 478. Anapleusis 
429, Callus 479. Spasma 
430. Encanthis 480. Contusio 
431. Pladarotis 481. Diabrosis 
432. Pinnula 482. Agomphiasis 
433. Pterygium 483. Eschara i 
434. Hordeolum 484. Piptonychia 
435. Grando — 485. Cacoethes 
_436. Varus 486. Therioma 
437. Gutta rosacea 487. Carcinoma 
438. Ephelis 488. Phagedena 
439. Esoche 489. Noma 
440, Exoche. 490. Sycosis 
Orver IV. 491. Fistula 
PUSTULZand PAPUL.492. Sinus 
441. Epinyctis  — 493. Caries 
442, Phlyctena 494. Achores 
443. Herpes: ° © 495. Crusta lactea 
444, Scabies -* 496, Favus Ms 


497. Tinea 
498. Argemon 
499. Agilops 
500. Ozzena 
501. Aphthe 
502. Intertrige 


$11. Phoxos 

512. Gibber 

513. Caput obstipum 
514. Strabismus 
515. Myopiasis 

516. Lagophthalmus 
517. Trichiasis 

518. Ectropium 
519. Entropium 


520. Rheoeas 


521. Rhyssemata 
522. Lagocheilos 
523. Malachosteon - 
524, Hirsuties 
525. Canities. 


CLASS 


NOSOLOGY. 


503. Rhacosis. 
Orvper’ VII. 


CONCRETIONES. 


504, Ancyloblepharon 
505. Zynizesis 


528. Phalacrotis. 
529. Alopecia 
530. Madarosis 
531. Ptilosis 
532. Rodatio 
533. Phalangosis 
534. Coloboma 
535. Cercosis 
536. Cholosis 
537. Gryposis 
538. Nevus 
539. Montrositas 
540. Polysarcia 
541. Ichnotis 
542. Rhicnosis 


506. 
507. 
508. 
509. 
510. 


“839 


Dacrymoma, 
Ancyloglossum 
Ancylosis 
Cicatrix 
Dactylion. 


XIL—DEFORMITATES. 
545. 
546. 
547. 
548, 
549. 


Leiopodes 
Apella | 
Hypospadizos 
Urorheeas 
Atreta 


550. Saniodes 
551, Cripsorchis 


552. 


Hermaphrodites ° 


553. Dionysiscus 
554, Artetiscus 


555 
556 


. Nefrendis 
. Spanopogon 
557. 


Hyperartetisct. 


558. Galiancon 
559. Galbulus 


526. Distrix 543. Varus. 560. Mola. 
527. Xirasia ! 544. Valgus 
A Synoptical View of the System of Sacan- CTid: 
CLASS I. — VITIA. x 
Orper I. 26. Paronychia 50. Exania — 
MACUL. 27. Phimosis. 51, Exocystis 
1. Leucoma . Oxper IV. 52. Histeroptosis 
2. Vitiligo EXCRESCENTI&. 453. Colpoptosis 
3. Ephelis.. 28. Sarcoma &4. Gastrocele 
4. Neevus 29. Condyloma 55. Omphalocele 
5. Ecchymoma. 30. Verruca 56. Hepatocele. 
Orver II. 31. Pterygium 57. Merocele 
‘ EFFLORESCENTIA. 32. Hordeolum 58. Bubonocele 
6. Pustula 33. Trachelophyma 59. Opodeocele 
7. Papula 34. Exostosis. 60. Ischiocele ei 
' 8. Phlycthena Orver V. 61. Colpocele ‘ 
9, Bacchia CYSTIDES. 62. Perinzocele 
10. Varus $5. Aneurysma 63. Peritonzorixis 
11. Herpes 36. Varix 64. Encephalocele « 
12. Epinyctis 37. Marisca 65. Hysteroloxia 
13. Hemeropathos 88. Hydatis 66. Parorchidium 
14. Psydracia 39. Staphyloma 67. Exarthrema 
15, Hydroa. 40. Lupia 68. Diastasis 
Orpver ITI. 41. Hydarthrus 69. LLoxarthrus 
PHYMATA. 42, Apostema 720. Gibbositas 
16. Erythema 43, Exomphalus 71. Lordosis. 
17. Oedema 44, Oscheophyma. Orpsr VII, 
18. Emphysema Orver V1 DEFORMITATES.: 
19. Scirrhus wt ECTOPI#: 72. Lagostoma 
20. Inflammatio 45. Exophthalmia 73. Apella | 
21. Bubo 46. Blepharoptosis 7. Polymerisma 
22. Parotis 47. Hypostaphyle 75. Epidosis 
23. Furunculus 48. Paraglossa 76. Anchylomerisma 
24. Anthrax 49. Proptoma _ 77 Hirsuties. f 
25. Cancer grab. - 
CLASS Ii. — PL (AG -®- 

Orver I. 82. Excoriatio Orver. Ii. 
SOLUTIONES. 83. Contusio SOLUTIONES. 
recentes, cruenta. ‘84. Ruptura. -recentes, cruenta, artificiales. 

78. Vulnus ; 85. Operatio 
79. Punctura 's6. Amputatio 
80. Sclopetoplaga 87. Sutura 

88. Paracentesis. 


€1. Moraus 


3H 4 


“840 
Oxver III. 
SOLUTIONES. 
incruenta. 
89. Ulcus 


90. Exulceratio 
91. Fistula 


Orxper I. 
MACIES. : 
100. Tabes 
101. Phthisis~ 
102. Atrophia 
103. Hemataporia 
104. Aridura. 
Orper II. 


INTUMESCENTIZ. 


105. Plethora 

106. Polysarcia 
107. Pneumatosis 
108. Anasarca 

109. . Phlegmatia 
110. Physconia 

111. Graviditas. 

Orpver III. 


HYDROPES partiales. 


112. Hydrocephalus 


Orver I. 
ie VAGI. 
142. Arthritis 
- Ostocopus 
- Rheumatismus 
5. Catarrhus 
Anxietas 
. Lassitudo 
148. Stupor 
. Pruritus 
. Algor 
Ardor. 
Orver IT. 
CAPITIS. 
. Cephalalgia 


Orprr I. 


SANGUIFLUXUS. 


- Hemorrhagia 

. Hemoptysis 

. Stomacace 

. Hematemesis 

- Hematuria 

- Metrorrhagia 

. Abortus. — 
Orver II. 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

sanguinolenti. 

181. Hepatirrhcea 

182. Hemorrhois 

_. 183. Dysenteria 

184. Melzena. 


NOSOLOGY. 


92, Sinus 

93. Eschara 
94. Caries 

95. Arthrocace. 


Orpen IV: 
SOLUTIONES. 
anomale. 
96. Rhagas 
97. Ambustio 
98. Fractura 
99. Fissura. 


CLASS III. —CACHEXIA, 


113. 
114. 
115. 


116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 


126. 
127. 


Physocephalus 
Hydrorachitis 
Ascites 
Hydrometra 
Physometra 
Tympanites 
Meteorismus. 
Orver IV. 
TUBERA. 


. Rachitis 

- Scrofula 

. Carcinoma 
. Leontiasis 

- Malis 

» Framboesia. 


Orver V. 
IMPETIGINES. 
Syphilis 
Scorbutus 


128. Elephantiasis 
129. Lepra~ 
130. Scabies 
131. Tinea. 
'Orper VI. 
ICTERITIZ. 
Aurigo 
Melasicterus 
Phoenigmus 
Chlorosis. 
Orpver VII. 
ANOMAL. 
Phthiriasis 
Trichoma 
Alopecia 
139. Elcosis 
140. Gangrena 
141. Necrosis. 


132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


136. 
137. 
138. 


CLASS IV.— DOLORES. 


153. 

154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 
161. 


CLASS V.— FLUXUS. 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 


190. 


191. 
192. 
193. 


194. 
195. 


Cephalza 
Hemicrania 
Ophthalmia 


/ Otalgia 


Odontalgia. 
Orver- IIT. 
PECTORIS, 
Pyrosis 
Cardiogmus. 
Orper IV. 
ABDOMINIS. 
Cardialgia =~ 
Gastrodynia 


Orper III. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
non sanguinolenti. 
Nausea 
Vomitus 
Tleus. © 
Cholera 
Diarrhea ~- 
Ceeliaca * 
Lienteria 
‘Tenesmus 
Proctorrheea. 

Orver IV. 
SERIFLUXUS. 


“Ephidrosis 


Epiphora 


_167. 


Colica 
Hepatalgia 
Splenalgia 
Nephralgia 
Hysteralgia. * 
Orper V. 

EXTERNARUM. 
Mastodynia 

168. Rachialgia 

169. Lumbago 

170. Ischias 

171. Proctalgia 

172. Pudendagra 

173. Digitium. 


162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 


196. Coryza 

197. Ptyalismus 

198. Anacatharsis 

199. Diabetes | 

200. Enuresis 

201. Pyuria 

202. Leucorrhea 

203. Lochiorrheea 

204. Gonorrhea 

205. Galactirrhoea 

206. Otorrhea, 
Orver V. 

AERIFLUXUS. 

Flatulentia 

ZEdopsophia 

Dysodia. 


207. 
208. 
209. 


CLASS VI. — SUPPRESSIONES. 


Orper I, . 


“ EGERENDORUM. 


210. Adiapneustia — 


211. 
212. 


Sterilitas 
Ischuria 


213. Dysuria | 


214. Aglactatio 


215. Dyslochia. 


Oxner II. 
INGERENDORUM, 
216. - Dysphagia 
217. Angina. 


Orpver I. 

TONICI PARTIALES. 
222. Strabismus 
223. Trismus 
224. Obstipitas — 
225. Contractura 
226. Crampus 
227. Priapismus 

Orpver II. 


TONICI GENERALES. 236. 


228. Tetanus 
229. Catochus. 


NOSOLOGY. 


Orper III. 
IMI VENTRIS. 
218. Dysmenorrhea 


CLASS VII. —SPASMI, 
Orvrer ITI. 
CHRONICI PARTIA- 
LES. 

230. Nystagmus_ 

231. Carphologia 

232. Subsultus 

233. Pandiculatio 

234, Apomistosis 

235. Convulsio 

Tremor 


219. Dystocia 
220. Dyshemorrhois 
221. Obstipatio. 


- 937, Palpitatio 


238. Claudicatio. 
Orpver IV. 


-CRONICI GENERA- 


LES. 
Phricasmus 
Eclampsia 
Epilepsia 
Hysteria 
Scelotyrbe 
Beriberia. 


239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244, 


CLASS VIII. — ANHELATIONES. 


Orner I. 
SPASMODICZ. 
245. Ephialtes 
246. Sternutatio 
247. Oscedo 
248. Singultus — 


249, Tussis. 
Orper II. 
SUPPRESSIV Z. 
250. Stertor 
251. Dyspnoea 
252. Asthma 


Orthopneea 
Pleurodyne 
255. Rheuma 
256. Hydrothorax 
257. Empyema. 


253. 
254. 


CLASS IX. —DEBILITATES. 


Orper I. Orver II. Orpver IV. 
DYSHSTHESIZ, ANEPYTHYMI2Z. LEIPOPSYCHI. 
258. Amblyopia- 268. Anorexia 278. Asthenia 
259. Caligo 269. Adipsia _ 279. Lipothymia 
260. Cataracta 270. Anaphrodisia. 280. Syncope 
261. Amaurosis Orver III. 281, Asphyxia. 
262. Anosmia DYSCINESIZ. Orper V. 
263. Agheustia 271. Mutitas COMATA. 
264. Dysecoea 272, Aphonia 282. Catalepsis 
265. Paracusis 273. Psellismus 283. Ectasis 
266. Cophosis 274, Cacophonia 284. Typhomania 
267. Anesthesia. 275. Paralysis — 285. Lethargus 
276. Hemiplegia 286. Cataphora 
277. Paraplexia. 287. Carus 
288. Apoplexia. 
CLASS X.— EXANTHEMATA. 
Orver I. 293. Rubeola 296. Erysipelas 
CONTAGIOSA. 294. Scarlatina. © 297. Essera 
289. Pestis Orver II. - 298. Aphtha. 
290. Variola ‘NON-CONTAGIOSA. 
291. Pemphigus 295. Miliares 
292. Purpura 
CLASS XI. —PHLEGMASIZ. 
Orver I. 304, Diaphragmitis $11. Peripneumonia 
MUSCULOSZ. 305. Pleuritis 312. Hepatitis 
299. Phlegmone 306. Gastritis 313. Splenitis 
300. Cynanche 307. Enteritis 314. Nephritis 
301. Myositis 308. Epiploitis 315. Metritis. 
302. Carditis. 309. Cystitis. 
Orver II. Orver III. 
MEMBRANACZ. PARENCHYMATOS2. 
303. Phrenitis ' 310, Cephalitis 
| . CLASS XII.-—FEBRES. 
Orver I. Orvex II. Onver III, 
CONTINUE: REMITTENTES. INTERMITTENTES. 
316. Judicatoria 321. Amphimerina 324. Quotidiana 
317. Humoraria 322. Tritzophya 325. Tertiana 
318. Frigeraria 323, Tetartophya. $26. Quartana 
319. Typhus 327, Erratica. 
320. Hectica. 


S42 
' CLASS XIIT. — VESANLZ, 


Orper I, 
HALLUCINATIONES. 
328. Vertigo 
$29. Suffusio 
330. Diplopia 
331. Syrigmos 
332. Hypochondriasis 
333. Somnambulismus. 

Orver II. 

MOROSITATES. 


334. Pica 


NOSOLOGY. 


Bulimia 
Polydipsia 
Antipathia 
Nostalgia 
Panophobia 
Satyriasis 
Nymphomania 
Tarantismus 
Hydrophobia 
Rabies. 


B35: 
336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 
342, 
343. 
344. 


Orver IIT. 

DELIRIA. 
Paraphrosyne © 
Amentia 
Melancholia 
Demonomania 
Mania. 

Orver IV. 

ANOMALE. 

Amnesia 
Agrypnia. 


345. 
346. 
347, 
348. 
349. 


350. 
351. 


Synoptical View of the System of Dr. Maczring. 
CLASS I, — UNIVERSAL DISEASES. 


Orper I. 
FEVERS. 
; 1. Continued - 
' 2. Intermittent 
3. Remittent 
' 4, Eruptive 
5. Hectic. 
Orpver II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 
' 6. External 
7, Internal. 
; Ornver III. 
FLUXES. 
‘ g, Alvine 
' 9, Hemorrhage 
10. Humoral discharge. 
Orprr IV. 
PAINFUL DISEASES. 
11. Gout 
12. Rheumatism 
13. Ostocopus 
14. Headache 
15. Toothache 
16. Earache - 
17. Pleurodyne 
18. Pain in the stomach 


CLASS II. — LOCAL DISEASES. 


Orper I. 
OF THE INTERNAL 
SENSES. 
55. Loss of memory * 
56. Hypochondriasis 
57. Loss of judgment. 
Orver ITI. 


SENSES. 
Blindness 
59. Depraved sight 
60. Deafness 
. Depraved hearing 
- Loss of smell 
. Depraved smell 
. Loss of taste 
. Depraved taste 
. Loss of feeling. 
Oxper III. 
OF THE APPETITES. 
. Anorexia 
. Cynorexia 
e\enca 
. Polydipsia 
. Satyriasis 


58. 


Mer D 
OF THE EXTERNAL ‘ 


19. Colic 

£0. Lithiasis 
Ischuria 
Proctalgia. 

Orver V. 
SPASMODIC DIS- 
EASES. 

‘Tetanus 
Catochus 
Locked jaw 
Hydrophobia 
Convulsion 
28, Epilepsy 
29. Eclampsia 
30. Hieranosos. 

Orper, VI. 

WEAKNESSES and 
PRIVATIONS. 

31. Coma 
32. Palsy 
$3. Fainting. 

Orver VII. 
ASTHMATIC DISOR- 

DERS. » 

34. Dyspnea 


29. 


aos 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


72, Nymphomania 


73. Anaphrodisia. Seat 


Orvrr IV. : 

OF THE SECRETIONS 
and. EXCRETIONS. 

74, Epiphora 

Coryza 

- Ptyalism 

. Anacatharsis 

. Otorrhea 

. Diarrhoea 

Incontinence of urine 

. Pyuria 

. Dysuria 

. Constipation 

- Tenesmus 

- Dysodia 

. Flatulence 

. dopsophia. 

Orper V.: 

IMPEDING DIFFE.- 
RENT ACTIONS: 

88. Aphonia . 

89. Mutitas 


35. Orthopnoea. 

36. Asthma 

37. Hydrothorax 

38. EEmpyema. 

Orver VIII. 
ae. DISEASES: 

. Mania 

of Melancholia. 

Orprer IX. 

CACHEXIES, or Hu- 
moral Diseases. 

. Corpulency 

. Dropsy 

. Jaundice , 

- Emphysema 

. Tympany 

. Physconia 

. Atrophia 

- Osteosarcosis 

. Sarcostosis 

. Mortification 

. Scurvy 

- Scrophula 

- Cancer — 

Lues Venerea, 


. Paraphonia 
- Dysphagia 
. Wry neck 
. Angone 
. Sneezing 
. Hiccup 
» Cough 
. Vomiting 
. Palpitation of the heart 
- Chorea 
. Trismus 
. Nystagmus 
. Cramp 
- Scelotyrbe 
- Contraction 
. Paralysis 
. Anchylosis 
- Gibbositas. 
. Lordosis: 
- Hydarthrus. 
Orver VI. 
OF THE EXTERNAL 
HABIT. 
110. Tumour 
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111. Excrescence 122. Herpes Orpen VIII. 

112. Aneurism 123. Macule  . SOLUTIONS OF CON. 
113, Varix 124, Alopecia TINUITY. 

114, Papule 125. Trichoma 131. Wound 

115. Phlyctenz 126. Scald head 132. Ulcer 

116. Pustule 127. Phthiriasis. 133. Fissure 

117. Scabies, or Psora Orpver VII. 134. Fistula 

118. Impetigo DISLOCATIONS. 135. Burn, or scald 

119. Leprosy 128. Hernia 136. Excoriation 

120. Elephantiasis 129. Prolapsus 137. Fracture 

121. Frambeesia 130. Luxation. 138. Caries. 


CLASS III.—SEXUAL DISEASES. 
[Orper I. 148. Hernia humoralis 159. -Dystochia 
GENERAL, proper to Men.149. Hydrocele 160. Febris puerperalis 
139. Febris testicularis 150. Sarcocele 161. Mastodynia. 


140. Tabes dorsalis. 151. Cirsocele. Orver IV. 
Orver II. Orver III. GENERAL, LOCAL, proper to Women. 

LOCAL, proper to Men. proper to Women. 162. Hydrops ovarii 

141, Dyspermatismus 152. Amenorrhea 163. Scirrhus ovarii 

142. Gonorrhcea simplex 153. Chlorosis 164. Hydrometra 

143. Gonorrheea virulenta 154. Leucorrhoea 165. Physometra 

144. Priapism 155. Menorrhagia 166. Prolapsus uteri 

145. Phimosis 156. Hysteralgia 167. — vagine 

146. Paraphimosis 157. Graviditas 168. Polypus utert. 

147. Crystalline 158. Abortus. 


CLASS IV. —INFANTILE DISEASES. 
GENERAL. 173. Kclampsia 177. Anchyloglossum 
174. Atrophia 178. Aurigo 
175. Rachitis. 179. Purpura 

Orver II. 180. Crusta lactea, 


Orper I. 
169. Colica meconialis 
170. Colica lactentium 
171. Diarrheea infantum 


LOCAL. 


172, Aphthe 176. Imperforation 
Synoptical view of Dr. Goon’s System. 
CLASS I, CGELIACA. Diseases of the 4. L. cardialgica. Heartbum, ' 
Digestive Function. Waterbrash. 
Orpver 1. Enterica. Affecting the ali- 5. L. flatus. Filatulency. 


mentary canal. 6. L. emesis. Sickness. Vomiting. 


Genus 1. Opont1a. Misdentition. 7. Li. dyspepsia. Indigestion. 
Species 1. O. dentitionis. Teething. Genus 6. Coxica. Colic. 
2. O. dolorosa. Toothache. Species 1. C. ileus. Tliac passion. 
3. O. stuporis. Tooth-edge. 2. C. rhachialgica. Painter’s colic. 
4, O. deformis. Deformity of the 3. C. cibaria. Surfeit. 
teeth. ; 4, C. flatulenta. Wind-colic, 
5. O. edentula. Toothlessness. 5. C. constipata. Constipated colic, 
‘* 6. O. incrustans. ‘Tartar of the 6. C. constricta. Constrictive colic. 
: teeth. Genus 7. Corrosratis. Costiveness. 
7. O. excrescens, Excrescent gums. Species 1. C. constipata. Constipation. 
Genus 2. PryatisMus. Ptyalism. . 2. C. obstipata. Obstipation. 
Species 1. P. acutus. Salivation. _. Genus 8. Diarruaa.  Looseness. 
2. P. chronicus. Chronic ptyalism. Species 1. D. fusa. eculent looseness, 
3. P.iners. Drivelling. 2. D. biliosa. Bilious looseness. 
Genus 3. Dysrnacia. Dysphagy. 3. D. mucosa. Mucous looseness, 
Species 1. D. constricta. Constrictive dys- 4. D. chylosa. Chylous looseness. 
phagy. 5. D. lienteria. Liientery. 


2, D. atonica. 6. 


Py 
fe 


A tonic dysphagy. 
3. D. globosa. Nervous quinsy. 
4, D. uvulosa. Uvula dysphagy. 
5. D. linguosa. Lingual dysphagy. 


D. serosa. Serous looseness. 
. tabulosa, Tubular looseness. 
8. D. gypsata. Gypseous looseneés. 
Genus 9. Cuouera. Cholera. 


Genus 4. Dirsosts. Morbid thirst. 
Species 1. D. avens. Immoderate thirst. , 

2. D. expers. Thirstlessness. 
Genus 5. Limosis. Morbid appetite. 
Species 1. L, avens. Voracity. 

2, L. expers. Long fasting. 

3. L, pica, * Depraved appetites 


Species 1. C. biliosa, Bilious cholera. 
2. C. flatulenta. Flatulent cholera. 
3. C.spasmodica, Spasmodiccholeya. 
Genus 10. ENTEROLITHUS, Intestinal con- 
cretlonse 
Species 1. E. bezoardus. Bezoar. 
2, 12, calculus, Intestinal calcutus. 
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3. E. scybalum. Scybalum. 
Genus 11. Hetmintura. , Worms. 
Species 1. H. alvi. Alvine worms. 
2. H. podicis, Anal worms. 
3. H. erratica. Erratic worms. | 
Genus 12. Procrica. Proctica. 
Species . P. simplex. Simple proctica. 
2.P. spasmodica. Spasmodic stric- 
ture of the rectum. 
3. P.callosa. Callous stricture of 
the rectum. 
4. P. tenesmus. Tenesmus. 
5. P. marica. Piles. 
6. P. exania. Prolapse of the fund- 
_ ament. 
Oxver 2. Srtancunica. Affecting the col- 
latitious viscera. 
Genus 1. Ictrrus. Yellow jaundice. 
Species 1. I. cholzus. Biliary jaundice. 
2. I. chololithicus. Gallstone jaund- 
ice. 
3. I. spasmodicus, Spasmodic jaun- 
dice. 
4. I. hepaticus. 
5. I. infantum. 
fants. 
Genus 2. MELmNa. 
Species 1. M. choleea. 
jaundice. 
2. M. cruenta. 
Genus 3. CHOLOLITHUS. 
Species 1. C. quiescens. 
stone, 
2. C. means. Passing of gall-stones. 
Genus 4. Parazisma. Visceral turgescence. 
Species 1. P. hepaticum. Turgescence of 


Hepatic jaundice 
Jaundice of in- 


Melena. 
Black or green 


Black vomit. 
Gall-stone. 
Quiescent — gall- 


the liver. 

2. P. slenicum. Turgescence of the 
spleen. 

g. P. pancreaticum. Turgescence 
of the pancreas. 

4, P. mesentericum. Turgescence 


of the mesentery. 
5, P. intestinale. Turgescence of 
the intestines. 
6. P. omentale. Turgescence of the 
omentum, 
7. P. complicatum. Turgescence 
/ compounded of various organs. 
CLASS II. PNEUMATICA. Diseases 
of the Respiratory Function. 
Oxver 1. Puonica. Affecting the vocal 
avenues. 
Genus 1. Coryza. 
Species 1. C. entonica. - 
2. C. atonica. 
Genus 2. Potyrus. 
Species 1. P. elasticus. 


Running at the nose. 
Entonic coryza. 
Atonic coryza. 
Polypus. 
Compressible po- 


lypus. : 
2. P. coriaceus. Cartilaginous 
polypus. sii th 
Genus 3. Ruoncuus. Rattling in the 
rs throat. 
Species 1. R. stertor. Snoring. 
2. R.cerchnus. Wheezing. 
Genus 4 Arnoyia. Dumbness, © 
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Species 1. A. elinguium. 
ness, 
2. A. atonica. Atonic dumbness. 
3. A. surdorum. Deaf dumbness. 
Genus 5. Dysryonra. Dissonant voice. 
Species 1. D. susurrans. Whispering voice. 
2. D. puberum. Voice of puberty. 
3. D. immodulata. . Immelodious 
voice. 
Genus 6. PsELLismus. 
Species 1. P. bambalia. 
2. P. blesitas. Misenunciation. 
Orper 2. Pyeumonica. Affecting the 
lungs, their membranes, or mo- 
tive power. 
Genus 1. Bex. Cough. 
Species 1. B. humida. 
- cough. 
2. B. sicca. Dry cough. _ - 
3. B. convulsiva. Hooping-cough. 
Genus 2. Laryneismus. __ Laryngic_ suf- 
_ focation. 
Species 1. L. stridulus. Stridulus construc- 
_._ tion of the larynx. 
Genus 3. Dysen@as. Anhelation. 
Species 1, D. chronica. Short-breath. 
2. D. exacerbans. Exacerbating 
anhelation. 
Genus 4, Astuma. Asthma. 
Species 1. A. siccum. Dry or nervous 
asthma. 
2. A. humidum. 
mon asthma. 
Genus 5. Eruiatres. Incubus. 
Species 1. E. vigilantium. Day-mare. 
2. E. nocturnus. Night-mare. 
Genus 6. Srernatcis. Suffocative breast- 
pang. 
Species 1. S. ambulantium. 
pang. 
2. S chronica. Chronic breast-pang. 
Genus 7. PreuRateia, Pain in the side. 
Species 1. P. acuta. Stitch. 
2. P. chronica. Chronic pain in 
the side. 
CLASS III. HAMATICA. 
of the Sanguinous Function. 
Orver 1. Pyretica. Fevers. 
Genus 1. Eruemera. Diary fever. 
Species 1. E. mitis. Mild diary fever. 
'2. E. acuta. Acute diary fever. 
3, E. sudatoria. Sweating fever. 
Genus 2. Anetus. Intermitting fever. 
Ague. 
Species 1. A. quotidianus. Quotidian ague. 
2, A. tertianus. Tertian ague. , 
3. A. quartanus. Quartan ague, 
4. A. erraticus. Irregular ague. 
5. A. complicatus. Complicated 
ague. 
Genus 3. Eranetus. 
Species 1. E. mitis. 
2. E. malignus. 
tent. 
3. E. hectica. Hectic fever 
Genus 4, Enecta. Continued fever. 
Species 1, E. cauma. Inflammatory fever. 


Elingual dumb- 


Dissonant speech. 
Stammering. 


Common or humid 


Humid or com- 


Acute breast- 


Diseases 


Remittent fever. 
Mild remittent. 
Malignant remit- 
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2, E. typhus. 
3. E. synochus. 
Orver 2. Puuocistica.  Inflammations. 
Genus 1. AvostemMa. .Aposteme. 
Species 1. A. commune. Common apos- 
teme. 
2. A. psoaticum. 
3. A. hepaticum. 
liver. ; 
4. A. empyema. Lodgment of mat- 
ter in the chest. 
5. A. vomica. Vomica. 
Genus 2. PuteaMone. Phlegmon. 
Species 1, P. communis. Common phleg- 
mon. . 
. P. parulis. Gum-boil. 
P. auris. Imposthume of the ear. 
. P. parotidea, Parotid phleg- 
mon. 
P. mamme, 
breast. 
. P. bubo. | Bubo. 
. P. phimotica. Phimotic phleg- 
_ mon. 
Genus 3. Puyma. Tubercle. 
Species 1. P. hordeolum. Sty. 
2. P. furunculus.. Boil. 
3. P. sycosis. . Ficous phyma. 
4, P. anthrax. Carbuncle. 
Genus 4. Iontuus. Whelk. 
Species 1. I. varus. Stone pock. 
2. I. corymbyfer. Carbunculated 
face. Rosy drop. 
Genus 5. Putysis. Phlysis. 
Species 1. P. paronychia. Whitlow. 
Genus 6. Eryturma. Inflammatory blush. 


Typhous fever. 
Synochal fever, 


Y 


Psoas abscess. 
Abscess of the 


mh OO LO 


a 


Abscess of the 


bn >) 


_ Species 1. E. cedematosum. (Edematous 
inflammation: 
2. E. erysipelatosum. Erysipelatous 
inflammation. 
3. E. gangrenosum,, Gangrenous 
inflammation. 
4. E. vesiculare. Vesicular in- 
flammation. 


5. E. pernio. Chilblain. 


6. E. entertrigo, Fret. 
Genus '7. EmMprEsMA. Visceral inflam- 
mation. 
Species 1. E. cephalites. Inflammation of 
the brain. 


2. E. otitis. Inflammation of the 
ear. a 
3. E. parotitis.. Mumps. ~ 
4, E. parithmitis. Quinsey. ° 
5. E. laryngitis. Inflammation of 
the larynx. 
6. E. bronchitis. Croup. 
7. E. pneumonitis. Peripneumony. 
8. E. pleuritis. Pleurisy. 
9. E. carditis. Inflammation of the 
heart. - 
10. E. peritonitis. 
the peritoneum. 
11. E. gastritis, Inflammation of 
the stomach. 
12, E. enteritis, Inflammation of the 
bowels, ; 


Inflammation of . 
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13. E. hepatitis. Inflammation of 


the liver. 

14, E. splenitis, Inflammation of the 
spleen." | 

15. E. nephritis. | Inflammation of 
the kidney, 

16. E. cystitis. Inflammation of the 
bladder. 

17. K. hysteritis. Inflammation of 

_ the womb. 

18, E. orchitis. Inflammation of the 

‘testicles. 


Genus 8. OPpHTHALMIA. 
Species 1. O. taraxis. 
thalmy. 
2. O. iridis, 
iris. 
3. O. purulenta, 
thalmy. 
4. O: glutinosa. 
thalmy. 
5. QO. chronica. Lippitude. Blear- 
eye, 
Genus 9. CaTarRuus. 
Species 1. C. communis. 
or chest. 
2. C. epidemicus, | Influenza. 
Genus 10, Dysrnreria.  Dysentery. 
Species 1. D. simplex. Simple dysentery. 
2. D. pyrectica, '» Dysenteric fever. 
Genus 11. Bucnemrs. Tumid leg. 
Species 1. B. sparganosis. © Puerperal tu- 


Ophthalmy. 
Lachrymose oph- 


Inflammation of the 
Purulent’ oph- 


Glutinous oph- 


Catarrh. 
Cold in. the head 


mid leg. 
2. B. tropica. "Tumid leg of -hot 
climates poe 
Genus 12. Arturosra. Articular inflam- 
mation. 


Species 1. A. acuta. . Acute rheumatism. 
2. A. chronica.. Chronic inflam. 
mation. 
3. A. podagra. Gout. ° 
4. A. hydarthrus... White-swelling. 
Orver. 3, ExanrHEMATICA. Eruptive 
fevers. Exanthems. 
Genus 1. Enantuesis. Rash exanthem. 
Species 1. E. rosalia. Scarlet fever. 
2. E. rubeola. Measles. 
S$. E. ‘urticaria. Nettle-rash. 
Genus 2. Empuuysis. Achorous exanthem, 
Species 1. E. miliaria. Miliary fever. 
2. E.aphtha. Thrush. 
3. E. vaccinia, Cow-pox. 
4. E. varicella. Water—pox.. 
5. E. pemphigus. Vesicular fever, 
6. E. erysipelas: St. Anthony’s 
' fire. 
Genus 3. Empryzsis.’ Pustulus exanthem, 
Species 1. E. variola. Small-pox. 
Genus 4. ANTHRACIA, Carbunclar ex- 
anthem. 
Species 1. A. pestis. 
2. A.rubula. Yaws.) | 
Orver 4. Dysruerica. - Cachexies, 
Genus 1. Preruora. Plethora. : 
Species 1. P. entenica. Sanguineous ple- 
thora. 
2. P. atonica: Serous plethora, | 


7 


Plague. 
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Hitaionthace. 
Entonic hzemor- 


‘Genus 2. HAMORRHAGIA. 
Species 1. H. entonica. 
rhage. 
i 2. H. atonica. 
‘Genus 3. Marasmus. Emaciation. 
Species 1. M. atrophia. Atrophy. 
2. M. climactericus. Decay of 
nature. 
3. M. tabes. Decline. 
4. M. phthisis. Consumption. 
Genus 4. Srruma. Scrophula. 
Species 1. S. vulgaris. ~King’s evil. 
Genus 5. Carncrnus. | Cancer. ; 
Species 1. C. vulgaris. Common cancer. 
Genus 6. Lurs. Venereal disease. 
Species 1. L. syphilis. Pox. 
2. L. syphilodes. Bastard pox. 
Genus 7. Evernantiasis. Elephant-skin. 
Species 1. E. arabica. Arabian elephan- 
tiasis. Black leprosy. 
2. E. italica. Italian elephantiasis. 
-. E. asturiensis. Asturian ele- 
phantiasis. 
_ Genus 8. Caracausis. Catacausis. 
_ Species 1. C. ebriosa. Enebriate catacausis. 
Genus 9. Porryyra. Scurvy. 
Species 1. P. simplex. Petechial-scurvy. 
2, P. hemorrhagica. Land-scurvy. 
3. P. nautica, ‘Sea-scurvy. Ei. 
Genus 10. Exanera, Exangia. 
Species 1. E. anevrisma. Aneurism. 
2. E. varix.  Varix. 
3. E. cyania. - Blue-skin. 
Genus 11. GancrmNaA. Gangrene. 
Species 1. G. sphacelus. Mortification. 
2. G. ustilaginea. Mildew-mor- 
tification. 
8. G. necrosis. 
4. G. caries. Caries. 
Genus 12. Uucus. Ulcer. 
Species 1. U. incarnans. 
ulcer. 
2. U. vitiorum. Depraved ulcer. 
Species 38. U. sinuosum. . Sinuous ulcer. 
4, U. tuberculosum. Wharty. Ex- 
-crescent ulcer. 
5. U. cariosum. Carious ulcer. 
CLASS IV. NEUROTICA. Diseases of 
the Nervous Function. 
Orvrr 1. Parenica.. Affecting the in- 
tellect. 
Genus 1. Ecrnronia~ Insanity. Craziness. 
Species 1. E. melancholia. - Melancholy. 
2, E. mania. Madness. 
Genus 2, EmeatHema. Ungovernable pas- 


Atonic hemorrhage. 


Dry-gangrene. 


Simple healing 


sion. 
Species 1. E. entonicum. Empassioned 
excitement. . 
2. E. atonicum. Empassioned de- 
pression. 


3. E. inane. Hair-brained passion: 
Genus 3. Auusia. _ Illusion. Halluci- 
“Nation. 
Species 1. A. elatio, Sentimentalism. Men- 
tal extravagance. 
2. A. hypochondriasis. _Hypochon- 
drism, Low-spiritedness. 
13° . . 
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Genus 4. ApHiixia. Reévery. 
Species 1, A. socors.. Absence of mind. 
2. A. intenda. Abstraction of minds 
3. A. otiosa. Brown study. 
Genus 5. Paronrria. Sleep-disturbance. 
Species 1. P. ambulans. Sleep- walking. 
2. P.loquens; Sleep-talking. 
3. P. salax. Night pollution. 
Genus 6. Moria. Fatuity. 
Species 1. M. imbecillis. Imbecility. 
2. M. demens. Irrationality. 
Orper 2. Aistuerica. Affecting the sen~ 
sation. “ 
Genus 1. Parorsis. 
Species 1. P. lucifuga. Night-sight. 
. P. noctifuga. Day-sight. 
P. longinqua. Long-sight. ' 
P. propinqua. Short-sight. | 
. FP. lateralis. Skew-sight. 
6. P. illusoria. False-sight. 
7. P. caligo. Opaque cornea. 
8. P. glaucosis. Humeral opacity. 
9. P. cataracta. Cataract. 
10. P. synizesis. Closed pupil. 
11. P. amaurosis. Drop serene. 
12. P. staphyloma. Protuberant eye. 
13. P. stabismus. Squinting. 
Genus 2. Paracusis. Morbid hearing. 
Species 1. P. acris. Acute hearing. 
2. P. obtusa. Hardness of hearing. 
3. P. perversa. Perverse hearing. 
4. P. duplicata. Double hearing. 
5. P. illusoria, Imaginary sounds. 
6. P. surditas. Deatness, 
Genus 3. Parosmis. Morbid smell. 
Species 1. P. acris. Acute smell. 
2. P. obtusa. Obtuse smell. 
3. P. expers. Want of smell. 
Genus 4, Paraceusis. Morbid taste. 
Species 1. P. acute. Acute taste, 
2. P. obtusa. Obtuse taste. ~ 
8. P, expers. Want of taste. | 
Genus 5. Paraprsis. Morbid touch. 
Species 1. P. acris. | Acute sense of touch 
or general feeling. 
2. P. expers. Insensibility of touch 
or general feeling. 
8. P. illusoria. | Illusory senseof 
touch or general feeling. 
Genus 6. Neurateia, Nerve-ache. 
Species 1, N. faciei.. Nerve-ache of the 
face. 
2, N. pedis. Nerve-ache of the foot. 
3. N. mamme.  Nerve-ache of the 
breast. 
CINETICA. 
cles, 
Genus 1. Exwrasia. Constrictive spasm. 
Species 1. E. priapismus. | Priapism. 
_. . 2. Ee loxia. Wry neck, 
3. E. articularis.. Muscular stiff- 
joint. tah 
4. E. systremma. Cramp. 
5. E. trismus. Hooked-jaw. 
6. E. tetanus, Tetanus. 
7, E. lyssa. Rabies. Canine mad- 
ness. 


Morbid-sight. 


Or sh co bo 


Orper 3. Affecting the mus. 
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_8, Es acrotismus. Suppressed pulse. 
Genus. 2: Cronicus.. Clonic spasm, ' 
Species 1. C. singultus. . Hiccough. 

2, C. sternutatio. Sneezing. 
3. Palpitatio.. Palpitation. 
4. C. nectitatio. _ Wrinkling of the 
eyelids. 
5. C. subsultus. 
tendons. 
6. C. pandiculatio. Stretching. 
Genus. 3. Synctonus. Synclonic spasm. 
Species 1. S. tremor. Trembling. 
2. S. chorea. St. Vitus’ dance. 
3. S. ballismus. Shaking palsy. 
4. S. raphania. Raphania. 
5. 8S. beriberia. Barbiers. 
Orver 4. Sysrarica. | Affecting several 
or all the sensorial powers, simul- 
taneously. 


Genus 1. Acrypnia.  Sleeplessness. 
Species.1. A. excitata. Inrritative wakeful- 
ness.» 
2, A. pertesa. Chronic wakeful- 
ness. 
Genus. 2. Dysrnoria. Restlessness. 
Species 1. D. simplex. . Fidgets. 
_ 2, D. anxietas. Anxiety. 
Genus. 3. Antirparuia. Antipathy. 


Species 1, A. sensilis. _Sensile antipathy. 
2. A. insensilis. Insensile antipathy. 

Genus 4. CerHataa. Head-ache. 

C. gravans. Stupid head-ache. 

2, C. intensa. Chronic head-ache,- 

3. €. hemicrania. Megrim. 


4, C. pulsatilis. ‘Throbbing head- 
ache. 
5. C. nauseosa. | Sick head-ache, 
Genus .5. Dinus. . Dizziness. 


Species 1. D. vertigo. . Vertigo. 
Genus 6. Syncope. Syncope. 
Species 1. S. simplex. | Swooning. 
2. S. recurrens. Fainting fit. 
Genus. 7. Syspasia. . Comatosespasm. = 
Species.1..S. convulsio. | Convulsion. 
2.8. hysteria, Hysterics. 
3. S. epilepsia. Epilepsy. 
Genus 8. Carus. Torpor. 
Species 1..C. asphyxia. Asphyxy. 
. pended animation, 
2. C. ecstasis. Ecstasy. 
. 8.C, catalepsia. Catalepsy. 
4, C. lethargus. Lethargy. 
5. C. apoplexia. Apoplexy. 
6. C. paralysis. Palsy.. 
CLASS V. GENETICA. Diseases of the 
Sexual Function. 
Orper 1. Ceyorica. ». Affecting 
fluids. 
Genus 1. Paramentra. ~ Mis-menstruation. 


Sus- 


the 


Species 1. P.. obstructionis. Obstructed: 
. menstruation. ' re 
2.. P.. difficilis, .. Laborious men- 
»-struation.. se 
3... P. superflua... Excessive men- 
struation. . 


4, P. erroris, .. Vicarious men- 


. Struation, ..~. 


og i eae oe | 


Twitching of the 


Bh 


5. P. cessationis.. Irregtilar cessa~. 
tion of the menses. 
Genus 2. Leucorruma. Whites. 
Species 1. L. communis., Common whites. 
2. L. nabothi. Labour-show. 


3. L. senescentium. Whites of ad- 
vanced life. 
Genus. 3. BuENorRHa@A. Gonorrhcea.- 


Species 1. B. simplex. 
running. 
2. B. luodes. 
3. B. chronica. 
Genus 4. SPERMORRHGA. 
Species 1. S.. entonica. 
flux. 
2. S. atonica. Atonic seminal flux, 


Clap. 

Gleet. 
Seminal] flux. ~ 

Entonic Seminal’ 


Genus: 5. Gauactia. Mislactation. 
Species 1. G. preematura. Premature milk- 
flow. vial 
2. G,.defectiva. Deficient. milk. 
flow. 
3. G.. deprayata. Depraved milk- 
flow. 


4. G. erratica. Erratic milk-flow., 
5. G. virorum. Milk-flow in males. 
OrvER 2, Oreastica. _—_ Affecting the or- 
asm. 
Genus. 1. CuLoRosts. 
Species 1. C. entonica. 
sickness. 
2. C. atonica. 
ness. 
Genus'2. Procorta. Genital precocity. 
Species 1. P. masculina. Male precocity. '* 
1, P. feminina. Female precocity. | 
Genus 3. Laenesis. Lust. , 
Species 1. L. salacitas. Salacity. 
2. L. furor. Lascivious madness. ° 
Genus 4, Acrnzsia. Male sterility. 
Species. 1. A.impotens. Male impotency. ’, 
2. A. dyspermia. Seminal mis- 


Green-sickness, 
Entonic green- 


Atonic green-siak- 


emission. : 
3. A. incongrua. Copulative incon- 
gruity. ; 
Genus 5. Amruoria. — Female sterility. 
Barrenness. 
Species 1. A. impotens. Barrenness of im-~, 
potency. 
2. A. paramenica. Barrenness of 
mis-menstruation. axa) 
3. A. impercita. Barrenness of ir- 
respondence. ) : 
4, A. incongrua. | Barrenness of in- 
congruity. 


Genital prolapse. 
Falling down of the 


Genus 6. Ziporrosis. 
Species 1. 2, uteri. 


womb, ; 
2, J. vagine. Prolapse of the 
vagina. B ae 
3. AR. vesice.. Prolapse of the 
bladder. 


4, AZ. complicata. Complicated 
genital prolapse. 
5. ZE. polyposa. Genital excres- 
cence. ee. 
Orver 3. Carpotica. Affecting the im- 
_pregnation. , 


_ Simple urethral 
ts nag 
I oly, 


ee 
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Genus 1. Panacyssts. Morbid pregnancy. 
Species 1. P. irritativa. Constitutional de- 
rangement of pregnancy. 
2. P. uterina. Local derangement 
of pregnancy. 
3. P. abortus. Abortion. 

Genus 2. Paropynia. Morbid labour. 
Species 1. P. atonica. Atonic labour. 
as § 2. P. implastica. _ Unpliant labour. 
ly 3. P. 


sympathetica. | Complicated 
labour. 
4. P. perversa. Preternatural pre- 
sentation. 
5. P. amorphica. —§Impracticable 
labour. 


6. P. pluralis. Multiplicate labour. 
7. P. secundaria. Sequential la- 
bour. ; 
Genus 3. Eccyrsts. Extra-uterine foetation. 
Species 1. KE. ovaria, Ovarian exfcetation. 
2. E. tubalis. Tubal exfoetation. 
3. E. abdominalis. Abdominal ex- 
foetation. : 
Genus 4. PsrupocyEsis. 
>» nancy. - 
1. P. molaris. Mole. 
2. P. inanis. False conception. 
CLASS VI. ECCRITICA, Diseases of 
the Excernent Functions. 
as 1. Mesorica. Affecting the par- 
enchyma. 
Gotan 1, Potysarcuia. 
Species 1. P. adiposa. 
Genus 2. EMPpHyMa. 
Species 1. E. ‘sarcoma. 
mour. 
2. E. encystis. 
3. E. exostosis. 
Genus 3. Parostia. Mis-ossification. * 
Species 1. P. fragilis... Fragility of the bones. 
2. P. flexilis. Flexility of the bones. 
Genus 4. Cyrrosis. Contortion of the 
- bones. 
Species 1. C. rhachia. 


Spurious preg- 


Corpulency. 
Obesity. 
Tumour. 
Sarcomatous tu- 


Encysted tumour. 
Bony tumour. 


Rickets. 


2. C. cretinismus. Cretinismus. 
Genus 5. OstHEexia. Osthexy. 
Specis 1. O. infarciens. Parenchymatous 
orthexy. 
2. O. implexa. Vascular osthexy. 
Orver 2. Carorica. Affecting internal 
surfaces. 


Dropsy. 
Cellular dropsy. 


Genus 1. Hypnxoprs. 
Species 1. H.° cellularis. 
2. H. capitis. Dropsy of the head. 
3. H. spine.  Dropsy of the spine. 
4. H. thoracis. Dropsy of the chest. 
5. H. abdominis. Dropsy of the 
belly. 
6. H. ovarii. Dropsy of the ovaries. 
7. H. tubalis.. Dropsy of the Fal- 
lopian tubes. 
8. H. uteri. Dropsy of the womb. 
9. H. scroti. Dropsy of the scro- 
; tum. 
Genus 2. EMPHYSEMA. 
dropsy. 
Species 1. E, cellulases 


Inflation, wind 


Cellular inflation, 
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2. E. abdominis. .Tympany. 
Genus 3. Paruria. Mismicturition, 
Species 1.°P.inops. .-Destitution of urine. 
2. P.-retentionis.: Stoppage of urine. 
3. P. stillatitia.  Strangury. 
4. ‘Ps; mellita,... Saccharine urine. 
Diabetes. 
5. P. incontinens. 
urine. 
6. Ps incocta. Unassimulated urine. 
7. P. erratica.. Erratic urine. 
Genus 4.°Liruras: Urinary calculus. 
Species:1. L. renalis. Renal calculus. 
2. L. vesicalis. | {Stone in the blad- 
der. 
OrpeER 3.. Acrotica.. Affecting the external 
surface. 
Genus 1. Krmiprosis. 
Species 1. E. profusa. 
2. E. cruenta. 
3. E..partialis. 
4. E. discolor. Coloured sweat. 
5. E. olens. Scented sweat. 
6. E. arrenosa. Sandy sweat. 
Genus 2. ExantHEsis.. Cutaneous-blush. 
Species 1. E. roscola. . Rose-rash. 
Genus 3. Exormi1a. . Papulous skin. 
Species 1. E. strophulus. _Gum-rash. 
«2, Kelichen, .Lichenous-rash. 
3. E. prurigo. Pruriginous-rash. 
4. E. milium.. .Millet-rash. 
Genus 4. Lerrposis. . Scale-skin. 
Species 1. L. pityriasis. Dandrift. 
2. Ls lepriasis. . Leprosy. 
3. L. psoriasis. Dry-scall. 
4. L. icthyiasis. Fish-skin. 
Genus: 5. Ecrutysis. Blains. ~ 
Species 1. E. pompholyx. Water-blebs ' 
2. E. herpes. Tetter. > 
3. E. rhypea. _ Sordid blain. 
4. E. eczema. Heat eruption. 
Genus’ 6. Ecryesis. . Humid scall. 
Species 1. E.-impetigo. Running scall. 
2, E.:porrigo. Scabby scall. 


Incontinence of 


Morbid sweat. 
Profuse sweat. 
Bloody sweat. 
Partial sweat. 


' 


3. Es ecthyma.. Papulous scall 
4...E.-scabies.. Itch. 
Genus 7. Mauts. Cutaneous termination. 
Species 1. M. pediculi. Lousiness. 
2. M. pulicis. . -Flea-bites. 
3. M.acari. Tick-bite. 
4,.M. filatie. Guinea-worm. 
5. M. estri. Gad-fly-bite. 
6. M. gordii. Hair worm. 
Genus 8 Ecrnyma. Cutaneous excres- 
cence. 


Species 1. E. caruncula. Caruncle. 
2. E. verruca. Wart. 


3. E. clavus. Corn. 
4. E. callus. Callus. 
Genus 9.:Tricuosis. Morbid hair. 


Sper 1. T. setosa. Bristly-hair. 
2. T. plica. Platted hair. 
-§. T. hirsuties.. Extraneous hair. 
4, T. distrix. Forky hair. 
5. T. poliosis. . Grey hairs. 
6. T. athrix. Baldness. 
7. T. arca. Arcated hair. 


NUE 


8. T. decolor. 
Genus 10. Epvicurosis. 
Species 1. E. leucasmus. 


Miscoloured hair. 
Macular skin, * 
ig mag 


2. E. spilus. Mole. 
3. E. lenticula. Freckles. 
4. I. ephelis. Sun-burn. 


5. E. aurigo. 
G. E. pexcilia. 
7. E. alphosis. Albino-skin. 

NOSTA’LGIA. (From vosew, to re- 
turn, and adyos, pain. ) A vehement desire 
for revisiting one’s country. A genus of 
disease in the class Locales, and order Dy- 
sorecie, of Cullen, known by impatierice 
when absent from one’s native home, and a 
vehement desire to return, attended with 
gloom and melancholy, loss of appetite, and 
want of sleep, 

“NOSTRUM. This word means our 
own, and is very significantly applied to all 
quack medicines, the composition of which 
is kept a secret from the public, and known 
only to the inventor. 

Notched leaf. See Lrosus. 

NO’THUS. (NoGos, spurious.) Spuri- 
ous, 1. Those ribs which are not attached 
to the sternum are called coste nothe, the 
spurious ribs. 

2. Diseases are so called which only re- 
semble others which they really are not: as 
peripneumonia notha, &e. 

Norr#’us. (From vwroy, the back.) An 
epithet of the spinal marrow. 

Norio/prs. {From voris, moisture.) Ap- 
plied to a fever, attended with a vitiation of 
the fluids, or a colliquative wasting. 

NOVACULITE. See Whetslate. 

NUBE’CULA. (Dim. of nudes, a cloud.) 
A little cloud. 1. A cloud in the urine. 

2. A white speck in the eye. 

NUCAMENTUM. Sce Amentum. 

Nuces Gatuaz. Common galls. 

Nucrs rureantes. See Ricinus. 

Nucrsta. See Myrssttica moschata. 

NU'CHA. WNucha capitis. The hind 
part or nape of the neck. The part is so 
called where the spinal marrow begins. 

Nucrsta. ‘The nutmeg. 

NUCK, Antuony,a distinguished Dutch 
physician and anatomist, flourished at the 
Hague, and subsequently at Leyden, in the 
latter part of the 1¥th century. He filled 
the office of professor of anatomy and sur- 
gery in the latter university, and was also 
president of the college of surgeons. He 
pursued his dissections with great ardour, 
cultivating both human and comparative ena- 
tomy at every opportunity. He contributed 
some improvements also to the practice of 
surgery. He died about the year 1692, 

NU’CLEUS.. (E nuce, from the nut.) 
1. A kernel or fruit enclosed in a hard shell. 

2. When the centre of a tumour or mor- 


Orange-skin. ; 
Pye- balled-skin. 


bid concretion, as astone of the bladder, has. 


an obvious difference from the surrounding 
parts, that is called the nucleus: thus a 
eherry-stone and other things have been 
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found in calculi of the bladder, forming 
the nucleus of that concretion. 

No/cuLa{ SAPONA’ riz. See Sapindus 
saponaria. 

NUDUS. Naked. Applied to flowers, 
leaves, stems, receptacles, seeds, &c. of 
p'ants. A flower is said-to be naked when the 
calyx is wanting, as in the tulip, and white 
lily; and a leaf ‘when it is destitute of all 
kinds of clothing or hairiness, asin the genus 
orchis;: the stem is naked that bears no 
leaves, scales, or any other vesture, as. Cus-~ 
cuta europea: the receptacle of the Leon- 
todon taraxacum and Lactuca, the seeds of? 
the gymnospermal plants, &c. 

NUMMULA/RIA. (From nummus, 
money: so called btvause its leaves are 
round, and of the size of the old silver two- 
pence.) See Lysimachia nummularia, 

NUT. See Nuz. 

Nut, Barbadoes. See Jatropha curcas. 

Nut, cocoa. See Cocos nucifera. 

Nut, Pistachia. See Pistacia vera. 

Nut, purging. See Jatropha curcas. 


NUTMEG. See Myristica soschata. 
NUTRITION.  Nuétritio. Nutrition 


may be considered the completion of the 
assimilating functions. The food changed 
by a series of decompositions animalised 
and rendered similar to the being’ which it 
is designed to nourish, applies itself to those 
organs, the loss of which it is to supply ; 
and this identification of nutritive matter to 
our organs constitutes nutrition. 

The. living body is continually losing its 
constituent. parts. 

‘< From the state of the embryo to the 
most advanced old age, the weight and 
volume of the body are almost continually 
changing ; the different organs and tissues 
present infinite variations in their consist- 
ence, colour, elasticity, and sometimes their 
chemical composition, The volume of the 
organs augments when they are often in ac- 
tion; on the contrary, their size diminishes 
when they remain long at rest. By the in- 
fluence of one or other of these causes, their 
chemical and physical properties present re- 
markable variations. Many diseases often 
produce, in avery short time, remarkable 
changes in the exterior conformation, and in 
the structure of a great number of organs. 

If madder is mixed with the food of an 
animal, in fifteen or twenty days the bones 
present a red tint, which disappears when 
the use of it is left off. 

There exists, then, in the organs, an in~ 
sensible motion of the particles which pro- 
duce all these modifications. It is this.that 
is called nutrition, or nutritive action. 

This phenomenon, which the observing 


spirit of the ancients had not permitted to 


escape, was to them the object of many in- 

genious suppositions that are still admitted. 

For example, it is said that, by means of the 

nutritive action, the whole body is renewed, 

so that, at a certain period, it does not 
3 1 
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possess a sirigle particle of the matter that 
composed it formerly. Limits have even 
been assigned to this total renewal: some 
have fixed the period of three years; others 
think it not complete till seven: but there 
is nothing to give probability to these con- 
jectures; on the contrary, certain well- 
proved facts seem to render them of no avail. 

It is well known that soldiers, sailors, 
and several savage people colour their skins 
with substances which they introduce into 
the tissue of this membrane itself: the 
figures thus traced preserve their form and 
colour during their lives, should no parti- 
cular circumstances occur. How can this 
phenomenon agree with the renewal of the 
skin according to these authors? The re- 
cent use of nitrate of silver internally, in 
the cure of epilepsy, furnishes a new proof 
of this kind. After some months’ use of 
this. substance, some sick persons have had 
their skin coloured of a greyish blue, pro- 
bably by a deposition of the salt in the tissue 
of this membrane, where it is immediately 
in contact with the air. Several individuals 
have been in this state for some years with- 
out the tint becoming weaker; whilst in 
others it has diminished by degrees, and dis- 
appeared in two or three years. 

In resting on the suppositions which we 
have spoken, it is admitted, in the metapho- 
rical language now used in physiology, that 
the atoms of the organs can only serve for a 
certain period in their composition; that in 
time they wear, and become at. last impro- 
per to enter into their composition ; and that 
they are then absorbed and replaced by new 
atoms proceeding from the food. 

It is added, that the animal matters of 
which our excretions are composed are the 
detritus of the organs, and that they are 
principally composed of atoms that can no 
longer serve in their composition, &c. &c. 

- Instead of discussing these hypotheses, 
we shall mention a few facts from which we 
have some idea of the nutritive movement. 


A. In respect to the rapidity with which | 


the organs change their physical and chemi- 
cal properties by sickness or age, it appears 
that nutrition is more or less rapid accord- 
ing to the tissues. The glands, the mus- 
cles, the skin, &c., change their volume, 
colour, consistence, with great quickness ; 
the tendons, the fibrous membranes, the 
bones, the cartilages, appear to have a much 
slower nutrition, for their physical proper- 
ties change but slowly by the effect of age 
and disease. 

B. If we consider the quantity of food 
consumed proportionally to the weight of 
the body, the nutritive movement seems 
more rapid in infancy and youth, than in the 
adult and in old age ; it is accelerated by the 
repeated action of the organs, and retarded 
by repose. Indeed, children and young 
people consume more food than adults and 
old people: these last can preserve all their 

20 
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faculties by the use of a very small quantity 
of food. All the exercises of the body, hard 
labour, require necessarily a greater quan- 
tity, or more nutritive food; on the con- 
trary, perfect repose permits of longer ab- 
stinence. re 

C. The blood appears to contain most of 
the principles necessary to the nutrition of 
the organs; the fibrine, the albumen, the fat, 
the salts, &e., that enter into the composi- 
tion of the tissues, are found in the blood. 
They appear to be deposited in their paren- 
chyma at the instant when the blood tra- 
the manner in which this 
deposit takes place is entirely unknown. 
There is an evident relation between,):the 
activity of the nutrition of an organ andthe 
quantity of blood it receives. The tissues 
that have a rapid nutrition have larger 
arteries; when the action of an organ has 
determined an acceleration of its nutrition, 
the arteries increase in size. 

Many proximate principles that enter into 
the composition of the organs are not found 
in the blood: as osmazome, the cerebral 
matter, gelatine, &c. They are, therefore, 
formed from other principles in the paren- 
chyma of the organs, in some chemical but 
unknown manner. 

D. Since chemical analysis has made 
known the nature of the different tissues of 
the animal economy, they have been all 
found to contain a considerable portion of 
azote. Our food being also partly com- 
posed of this simple body, the azote of our 
organs likewise probably comes from them ; 
but several eminent authors think that it is 
derived from respiration ; others believe that 
it is formed by the influence of life solely. 
Both parties insist particularly upon the 
example of the herbivorous animals, which 
are supported exclusively upon non-azotised 
matter; upon the history of certain people 
that live entirely upon rice and maize ; upon 
that of negroes who can live a long time 
without eating any thing but sugar ; lastly, 
upon what is related of caravans, which, in 
traversing the deserts, have for a long time 
had only gum in place of every sort of feod. 
Were it indeed proved by these facts, that 
men can live a long time without azotised 
food, it would be necessary to acknowledge 
that azote has an origin different from the 
food; but the facts cited by mo means prove 
this. In fact, almost all the vegetables. upon 
which man and the animals feed contain 
more or less azote; for example, the impure 
sugar that the negroes eat presents a con- 
siderable portion of it; and with regard to 
the people, as they say, who feed upon rice 
or maize, it is well known that they eat 
milk or cheese: now casein is. the most 
azotised of all the nutritive proximate prin- 
ciples. 

E. A considerable number of. tissues in 
the economy appear to have no nutrition, 
properly so called; ..as the. epidermis, the 
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nails, the hair, the teeth, the colouring 
matter of the skin, and, perhaps, the car- 
tilages. 

These different parts are really secreted, 
by particular organs, as the teeth and the 
hair ; or by parts which have other functions 
at the same time, as the nails and the epi- 
dermis. The most of the parts formed in 
this mode wear by the friction of exterior 
bodies, and are constantly renewed ; if they. 
are entirely carried away, they are capable 
of reproduction, A very singular fact is, 
that they continue to grow several days after 
death.”’ — Magendie’s Physivlogy. 

+ Nourri‘tum uneventum. A composition 
of litharge, vinegar, and oil. 

NUX. (Nur, cis. f.) A nut or fruit 
which has a hard shell. 

Botanists consider this as distinct from 
the drupa, and define it a pericarp, the seed 
being contained in a hard bony shell. 

From the number of seeds it contains, it 
is called, 

1. Monosperm, having one ; as in Corylus 
avellana. 

2. Disperm, with two; asin Halesia. 

From its loculaments : 

1. Unilocular, bilocular, trilocular, with 
one, two, or three; as in Corylus, Lygeumy 
and Elais. 

From its figure : 

- J. Alate, winged ; asin Pinus thuja. 
2. Angulate ; as in Cypressus. 
3. QOvate; asin Corylus and Carpinus. 
4. Quadrangular ; as in Halesia. 
5. Tetragone; as in Feladium and 
Mesua- 
6. Reniform ; asin Anacardium. 
7. Spinous; asin Trapa natans. 

Nux aquatica. See Trapa natans- 

Nvux aromatica. The nutmeg. 

Nux sarpapensis. See Jatropha curcas. 

Nox sasitica. The walnut. 


Nux sen. See Guilandina moringa. 

Nvux cCATHARTICA. The — garden 
spurge. 

Nux CATHARTICA AMERICANA. See Ja- 


tropha curcas. 


Noux rnpica. The cocoa-nut, 

Nox sucrans. See Juglans. 

Nvux mepica. The maldivian nut. 

Nux metetta. The nux vomica, 

Nvux moscuata. See Myristica mos- 
chata. 

Nux myristica. See’ Myristica mos- 
chata. 

Nux rversica. The walnut. 

Nox pistacra. See Pistacia vera. 

Nux rurcans. See Jatropha curcas. 

Nox srrarionis. St. Ignatius’s bean. 

Nux vomica. See Strychnos. 


NYCTALO’PIA. (From vv, the night, 
and wy, an eye.) Imbecillitas ocularum, of 
€elsus. A defect in vision, by which the 
patient sees little or nothing in the day, but 
in the evening and night sees tolerably well. 
The proximate cause Is various : 
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1. From a periodical amaurosis, or 
gutta serena, when the blind paroxysm be- 
gins in the morning and terminates in the 
evening. 3 

2. From too great a sensibility of the 
retina, which cannot bear the meridian light. 
See Photophobia. 

3. From an opaque spot in the middle of 
the crystalline lens. When the light of the 
sun in the meridian contracts the pupil, 
there is blindness; about evening, or in 
more obscure places, the pupil dilates, hence 
the rays of light pass through the limbus of 
the crystalline lens. 

4. From a disuse of light; thus persons 
who are educated in obscure prisons see 
nothing immediately in open meridian light; 
but by degrees their eyes are accustomed to 


’ distinguish objects in day-light. 


5. From an immoveable mydriasis; for 
in this instance the pupil admits too great a 
quantity of light, which the immobile pupil 
cannot moderate; hence the patient, ina 
strong light, sees little or nothing. 

6. From too great a contraction of the 
pupil. This admits not a sufficiency of 
lucid rays, in bright light, but towards night 
the pupil dilates more, and the patient sees 
better. 

7. Nyctalopia endemica. A whole people 
have been nyctalopes, as the /A®thiopians, 
Africans, Americans, and Asiatics. A great 
flow of tears are excreted all the day from 
their eyes ; at night they see objects. 

8. From acommotion of the eye; from 
which a man in the night saw all objects 
distinctly. 

Nycto‘sasis. (From vvé, the night, and 
Boivw, to go.) Walking in the sleep. 

NY’MPHA. (From vuppa, a water- 
nymph: so called because it stands in the 
water-course.) Ale interne minores clito- 
vidis ; Colliculum; Collicula ; Myrtocheili- 
des; Labia minoras The membranous 
fold, situated within the labia majora, on 
each side of the entrance of the vagina 
uteri. 

NYMPH#/A. (From vupda, a water- 
nymph ; because it grows in watery places. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. The water-lily. 


Nymruazia atBa. Leuconymphaa. Ne- 
nuphar. Micro-leuconymphea. The sys- 
tematic name of the white water-lily. This 


beautiful plant was formerly employed 
medicinally as a demulcent, and slightly 
anodyne remedy. It is now laid aside. 

NyMPHMA GLANDIFERA. See Nymphaea 
nelumbo. 

Nymrua#A torus. The Egyptian lotus. 
An aquatic plant, a native of both Indies. 
The root is conical, firm, about the size of 
a middling pear, covered with a blackish 
bark, and set round with fibres. It has a 
sweetish taste, and, when boiled or roasted, 
becomes as yellow within asthe yolk of an 
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egg. The plant grows in abundance on the 
banks of the Nile, and is there much sought 
after by the poor, who, in a short time, col- 
lect enough to supply their families with 
food for several days. ' 
\NyMPH@A LUTEA. 
lutea, of Caspar Bauhin. ‘The systematic 
‘name of the yellow water-lily. This beau- 
tiful plant was employed formerly with the 


Nymphea major 


same intentions as the white water-lily, and, - 


‘like it, is now fallen into disuse. Lindes- 


tolpe informs us, that, in some,parts of 


Sweden, the roots, which are the strongest 
part, were, in times of scarcity, used as food, 
and did not prove unwhoiesome. 

NymrHaa NELUMBO. Jaba e@egyptiaca; 
Cyamus egyptiacus; Nymphea indica ; 
Nymphea glandifera. The pontic, or 
Egyptian bean. This plant grows on 
marshy grounds in Egypt, and some of the 
neighbouring countries. The fruit is eaten 
either raw or boiled, and is a tonic and 
astringent. 

NYHPHOIMDES. (From vuugaia, the 
water-lily, and eidos, likeness.) Resem- 
bling the water-lily; as Menyanthes nym- 
phoides. 2 

NYMPHOMA'NIA. (From vupda, 
_ nympha, and pavia, madness.) Furor 
uterinus. Called. by the Arabians, Acrai ; 
Brachuna; Arascon; Arsatum ; . Gstro- 
mania. A genus of disease in. the class 
Locales, and order Dysorerie, of Cullen, 
characterised by excessive and violent desire 
for coition in women. 
scribed by Juvenal, in his sixth satire, are 
most humiliating to human nature. It ac- 
knowledges the same causes as satyriasis ; 
but as females, more especially in warm 
climates, have a more irritable fibre, they 
are apt to suffer more severely than the 
males. 

It is a species of madness, or an high de- 
~ gree of hysterics. Its immediate cause is a 


The effects, as de- - 
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preteriatural irritability of the uterus and. 
pudenda of women, or an unusual acrimony 
of the fluids in these parts. Its presence is 
known by the wanton behaviour of the 
patient; she speaks and acts with unre- 
strained obscenity, and, as the disorder in- 
creases, she scolds, cries, and laughs, by 
turns. While reason is retained, she is 
silent, and seems melancholy, but her eyes 
discover an unusual wantonness. The symp- 
toms are better or worse, until the greatest 
degree of the disorder approaches, and then, 
by every word and action, her condition is 
too manifest. 

NYMPHOTOMIA. (From vuuda, the 
nympha, and reuvw, to cut.) The oper- 
ation of removing the nympha when too 
large. 

NYSTA’GMUS. (From rusae, to sleep. ) 
A twinkling of the eyes, such as happens 
when a person is very sleepy. Authors also 
define nystagmus to be an involuntary agit- 
ation of the oculary bulb. It is known by 
the instability or involuntary and constant 
motions of the globe of the eye, from one 
canthus to another, or in some other direc- 
tions. Sometimes it is accompanied with 
an hippus, or an alternate‘and repeated dilat- 
ation and constriction of the pupil. The 
species are, 1. Nystagmus, from fear. This 
agitation is observed under the operation for 
the cataract ;° and it is checked. by persua- 
sion, and waiting a short space of time. 
2. Nystagmus, from sand or small gravel, 
falling in the eye. 3, Nystagmus, from a 
catarrh, which is accompanied with much 
inflammation. 4. Nystagmus, from saburra 
in the prime viz, as is observed in infants 
afflicted with worms, and is known by the 
signs of saburra. 5. Nystagmus sympto- 
maticus, which happens in hysteric, epileptic, 
and sometimes in pregnant persons, and is 
a common symptom accompanying St. Vi- 
tus’s dance. 
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Or. See Quercus. 

Oak, Jerusalem. See Chenopodium botrys. 

Oak, sea. See Fucus vesiculosus. 

Oak, willow-leaved. See Quercus -phellos. 

OAT. "See Avena. 

Osretm’a. (From o6eAos, a dart, or a 
spit.)  Obelea saggitéalis, an epithet for the 
saggital suture of the skull. 

OsrtiscoruE’ca, (From o€edicxos, an 
obelisk, and @yxa, a bag: so called from 
the shape of its seed-bags.). The dwarf 
sun-flower. Cystus helianthemum. 


OBESITY, See Polysarcia 


Ostesion. (From 0d, against, and 
ledo, to hurt.) An injury done to any 
part. 

OBLI’QUUS. Oblique. 1. In ana- 
tomy. A term applied to parts from their 
direction. ; 

2. In botany, it means the same as radix 
obliquus, but sometimes it means twisted, 
Folium obliguum, for example, is a leaf, 
one part of which is vertical, the other 
horizontal ; as in F’ritillaria obliqua. 

OsLIQUUS ASCENDENS ABDOMINIS. 


See 
Obliguus internus abdominis, 
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See 


Oxstrquus ASCENDENS INTERNUS. 
obliguus internus abdominis. 


Oxstiquus Auris. See Laxator tympani. 


Osniquus CAPITIS INFERIOR. See Od- 
iquus inferior capitis. 
OBLIQUUS CAPITIS SUPERIOR. See Ob- 


&iquus supertor capitis. 


OsLiQUUS DESCENDENS ABDOMINIS. See 
Obliquus externus abdominis. 
OsLIQUUS DESCENDENS EXTERNUS. See 


Obliquus externus abdominis. 

Oxtiquus ExTERNUS. See Obliquus er- 
ternus abdominis. 

OsLIQUUS EXTERNUS ABDOMINIs. A mus- 
cle of the abdomen: so named by Mor- 
gagni, Albinus, and Winslow. It is the 
Obliguus descendens of Vesalius and Dou- 
glas, and the Obliquus major of Haller, and 
some others. By Dumas it is named Ilio- 
pubicosto-abdominal. It is a broad, thin 
muscle, fleshy posteriorly, and tendinous in 
the middle and lower part, and is situated 
immediately under the integuments, cover- 
ing all the other muscles of the lower belly. 
It arises from the lower edges of the eight, 
and sometimes, though rarely, of the nine 
inferior ribs, not far from their cartilages, 
by as many distinct fleshy portions, which 
indigitate with corresponding parts of the 
serratus major anticus, and the latissimus 
dorsi: | From these several origins, the 
fibres of the muscle descend obliquely for- 
wards, and soon degenerate into a broad 
and thin aponeurosis, which terminates in 
the linea alba. About an inch and a half 
above the pubes, the fibres of this aponeu- 
rosis separate from each other, so as to form 
an “aperture, which extends obliquely in- 
wards and forwards, more than an inch in 
jJength, and is wider above than below, be- 
ing nearly of an oval figure. This is what 
is sometimes, though erroneously, called the 
ving of the abdominal muscles, annulus 
abdominis, for it belongs only to the ex- 
ternal oblique, there being no such opening 
either in the obliquus internus,or in the trans- 
versalis, as some writers, and particularly 
Douglas and Cheselden, would give us to 
understand. This opening, or ring, serves 
for the passage of the spermatic vessels in 
men, and of the round ligament of the uterus 
in women, and is of a larger size in the 
former than in the latter. ‘The two ten- 
dinous portions, which, by their separation, 
form this aperture, are called the columns 
of the ring. The anterior, superior, and 
inner column, which is the broadest and 
thickest of the two, passes over the symphysis 
pubis, arrd is fixed to the opposite os pubis ; 
-so that the anterior column of the right: ob- 
liquus externus intersects that of the left, 


and is, as it were, interwoven with it, by | 


which means their insertion is strengthened, 
and their attachment made firmer. ‘The pos- 
terior, inferior, and exterior column, ap- 
proaches the anterior one as it descends, 
and is fixed behind and below it to the os 
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pubis of the same side.. The fibres of that 
part of the obliquus externus, which arises 
from the two inferior ribs, descend almost 
perpendicularly, and are inserted, tendinous 
and fleshy, into the outer edge of the ante- 
Jior ‘half of the spine of the ilium. From 
the anterior superior spinous process of that 
bone, the external oblique is stretched ten- 
dinous to the os pubis, forming what is 
called Poupart’s and sometimes Fallopius’s, 
ligament, Fallopius having first described 
it. Winslow, and many others, name it 
the inguinal ligament. But, after all, it 
has no claim to this name, it being nothing 
more than the tendon of the muscle, which 

is turned or folded inwards at its interior 
edge. It passes over the blood-vessels of 
the lower extremity, and is thickest near the 

pelvis ; and in women, from the greater size 
of the pelvis, it is longer and looser than in 

men. Hence we find that women are most 
liable to crural herniz ; whereas men, from 
the greater size of the ring of the external 

oblique, are most subject to the inguinal, 

From this ligament, and from that part of 
the tendon which forms the ring, we ob- 

serve a detachment of tendinous fibres, 

which are lost in the fuscia lata of the thigh. 
This may, in some measure, account for the 

pain which, in cases of strangulated herniz, 
is felt when the patient stands upright, and 
which is constantly relieved upon bending 
the thigh upwards. This muscle serves to 
draw down the ribs in expiration ; to bend 
the trunk forwards when both muscles act, 
or to bend it obliquely in one side, and, per- 
haps, to turn it slightly upon its axis, wher 
either acts singly; it also raises the pel- 
vis obliquely when the ribs are fixed; it 
supports and compresses the abdominal 
assists in the evacuation of the 


viscera, 
urine and feces, and is likewise useful in 
parturition. 

OsLiquus 1NFERIOR. See Obliquus 
inferior capitis, and Obliquus inferior 
ocult. 

Ostiquus INFERIOR caPitis. This mus- 


cle of the head, the obliquus inferior sive 
major, of Winslow, and the Spini axoido- 
tracheli-altoidien, of Dumas, is larger than 
the obliquus superior capitis. It is very 
obliquely situated between the two first 
vetebree of the neck. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the middle and outer side of 
the spinous process of the second vertebra of 
the neck, and is inserted tendinous and 
fleshy into the lower and posterior part of 
the transverse process of the first vertebra. 
Its use is to turn. the first vertebra upon 
the second, as upon a pivot, and to draw 
the face towards the shoulder, 

— Osiiqguus INFERIOR ocuLr Obliquus 
minor oculi, of Winslow, and Mazillo, 
scleroticien, of Dumas. An oblique muscle 
of the eye, that draws the globe of the eye 
forwards, inwards, and downwards. It 
arises by a narrow beginning from the 
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outer edge of the orbitar process of the su- 
perior maxillary bone, near its junction with 
the lachrymal ‘bone, and running obliquely 
outwards, is inserted into the sclerotic mem- 
brane of the eye. 
OBLIQUUS INFERIOR SIVE MAJOR. 
Obliquus inferior capitis. 
BLIQUUS INTERNUS. 
ternus abdominis. 
OsLiquus INTERNUS ABDOMINIs, Mus- 
culus acclivis. A raus¢cle of the abdomen. 
The Obliquus ascendens, of Vesalius, Doug- 
las, and Cowper; the Obliguus minor, of Hal- 
ler ; the Obliquus internus, of Winslow ; the 
Obliquus. ascendens internus, of Innes; and 
the Ilio-lumbo-costi abdominal, of ; Dumas. 
It is situated immediately under the external 
oblique, and is broad and thin like that 
muscle, but somewhat less considerable in 
its extent. It arises from the spinous pro- 
cesses of the three inferior lumbar verte- 
bre, and from the posterior and middle 
part of the os sacrum, by a thin tendinous 
expansion, which is common to it and to 
the serratus posticus inferior; by short 
tendinous fibres, from the whole spine of 
the ilium, between its posterior tuberosity 
and its anterior and superior spinous pro- 
cess ; and'from two-thirds of the posterior 
surface of what is called Fallopius’s liga- 
ment, at the middle of which we find the 
round ligament of the uterus in women, 
and the spermatic vessels in men, passing 
under the thin edge of this muscle ; and 
in the latter, it likewise sends off some 
fibres, which descend upon the spermatic 
chord, as far as the tunica vaginalis of the 
testis, and constitute what is called the 
cremaster muscle, which surrounds, sus- 
pends, and compresses the testicle. From 
these origins, the fibres of the internal ob- 
lique run in different directions: those of 
the posterior portion ascend obliquely for- 
wards, the middle ones become less and 
less oblique, and at length run in an ho- 
rizontal direction, and those of the ane 
terior portion extend obliquely downwards. 
The first of these are inserted, by very 
short tendinous fibres, into the cartilages 
of the fifth, fourth, and third of the false 
ribs ; the fibres of the second, or middle 
portion, form a broad tendon, ahiehe after 
being inserted into the lower edge of the 
cartilage of the second false rib, extends 
towards the linea alba, and separates into 
two layers; the anterior layer, which is 
the thickest of the two, joins the tendon of 
the obliquus externus, and runs over the 
two upper thirds of the rectus muscle, to 
be inserted into the linea alba ; the posterior 
layer runs under the rectus, adheres to the 
anterior surface of the tendon of the trans- 
versalis, and is inserted into the cartilages of 
the first of the false, and the last of the true 
ribs, and likewise into the linea alba. By 
this structure we may perceive that the 
greater part of the rectus is inclosed, as it 


See 


See piviguas in- 
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were, in a sheath, The fibres of the an- 
terior portion of the internal oblique, or 
those which arise from the spine of the 
ilium and the ligamentum Fallopii, likewise 
form a broad tendon, which, instead of sepa- 

rating into two layers, like that of the other 
part of the muscle, runs over the lower part 
of the rectus, and adhering to the under 
surface of the tendon of the external oblique, 
is inserted into the fore-part of the pubes. 
This muscle serves to assist the obliquus 
externus ; but it seems to be more evidently 
calculated than that muscle is to draw the 
ribs downwards and backwards. It likewise 
serves to separate the false ribs from the true 
ribs, and from each other. 


Osiiquus Mason axzpominis. See Qb- 
liquus externus abdominis. ; 
Ostiquus Mason capitis. See Obliquus 


inferior capitis. 

OBLIQUUS MAJOR OCULI. 
superior oculi. 

OsLiQuUS MINOR ABDOMINIS. 
liquus internus abdominis. 

OxsLiquuUS MINOR CAPITIS. 
superior capitis. 

OxsiiquuS MINOR OCULL 
inferior oculi. 

‘Ossiquus supERion capitis. Riolanus, 
who was the first that gave particular names 
to the oblique muscles of the head, called 
this muscle obliguus minor, to distinguish 
it from the inferior, which, on account of its 
being much larger, he named obliqguaus major. 
Spigelius afterwards distinguished the two, 
from their situation with respect to each 
other, into superior and inferior ; and in this 
he is followed by Cowper and Douglas. 
Winslow retains both names. Dumas calls 
it Trachelo-altoido-occipital. That used by 
Albinus is here adopted. This little muscle 
which is nearly of thesame shape as the recti, 
capitis, is situated laterally between the 
occiput and the first vertebra of the neck, 
and is covered by the complexus and the 
upper part of the splenius. It arises, by 
a short thick tendon, from the upper and 
posterior part of the transverse process of 
the first vertebra of the neck, and, ascending 
obliquely inwards and backwards, becomes 
broader, and is inserted, by a broad flat 
tendon, and some few fleshy fibres, into the 
os occipitis, behind the back part of the 
mastoid process, under the insertion of the 
complexus and splenius, and a little above 
that of the rectus major. The use of this 
muscle is to draw the head backwards, and 
perhaps to assist in its rotatory motion. 

OxLiquus suPERior ocut1. T'rochlearis ; 
Longissimus oculi. Obliquus major, of Win- 
slow ; and Optico-trochlei-seleroticien, of Du- 
mas, An oblique muscle of the eye, that 
rolls the globe of the eye, and turns the ~ 
pupil downwards and outwards. It arises 
like the straight muscles of the eye from the 
edge of the foramen opticum at the bottom 
of the orbit, between the rectus superior and 


See Obliquus 
See OQb- 
See Obliquus 


See Obliquus 
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fectus internus; from thence runs straight 
along the papyraceous portion of the eth- 
moid bone to the upper part of the orbit, 
where a cartilaginous trochlea is fixed to the 
inside of the internal angular process of the 
os frontis, through which its tendon passes, 
and runs a little downwards and outwards, 
enclosed in a loose membranaceous sheath, to 
be inserted into the sclerotic membrane. 

OBLiQUUS SUPERIOR SIVE MINOR. 
Obliquus superior capitis. 

OsLiQUUS SUPERIOR SIVE TROCHLEARIS. 
See Obliquus superior ocult. 

OBLONGUS. In botany applied to 
leaves, petals, seeds, &c. which are three or 
four times longer than broad. This term is 
used with great latitude, and serves chiefly 
in a specific character to contrast a leaf, 
which has a variable, or not very decided, 
form, with others that are precisely round, 
ovate, linear, &c. , 

The petals of the genus Citrus and Hedera, 
and those of the Narcissus moschatus, are ob- 
long, and the seeds of the Boerhaavia diffusa. 

OBOVATUS. Obovate. Used in bo- 
tany to designate leaves, &c. which are ovate 
with a broader end uppermost; as those of 
the primrose and daisy. Linneus at first 
used the words odsersi ovatum. 

OBSIDIAN. A mineral, of which 
there are two kinds, the translucent and 
transparent. 

1. The translucent obsidian. This is of a 
velvet black colour, and occurs in beds in 

_porphyry and various secondary trap rocks 
in Iceland and Tokay. 

2. The transparent is of a duck-blue 
colour, and occurs imbedded in pearl-stone 
porphyry in Siberia and Mexico. 

Oxssipra'num. (So called from its re- 
semblance to a kind of stone, which one 
Obsidius discovered in Ethiopia, of a very 
black cotour, though sometimes pellucid, 
and of a muddy water.) 1. A species of 
glass. See Obsidian. 

2, Pliny says that obsidianwm was a sort 
of colour with which vessels were glazed. 
Fence the name is applied, by Libavius, to 
glass of antimony. 

OBSTETRIC. (Obstetricus ; from obste- 
iriv, anurse.) Belonging to midwifery. 

OBSTIPA’TIG. (From obstipo, to stop 
up.) Costiveness. A genus of disease in 
the class Locales, and order Epischeses of 
Cullen, comprehending three species : 

1. Obstipatio debilium, in weak and com- 
monly dyspeptic persons. Bo 

2. Odstipatio rigidorwm, in persons of rigid 
fibres, and a melancholic temperament. 

3. Obstipatio obstructorum, from obstruc- 
tions. See Colica. _ 

Oxstrur’noa. (From obstruo, to shut 
up.) Whatever closes the orifices of the 
ducts, or vessels. 

QxzsTUPEFACIE NTIA. 
to stupefy-) Narcotics. 

OptuxpE’ xia. (From obtundo, 


See 


(From obstupefacio, 


to make 
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blunt.) Substances which sheath or blunt 
irritation, and are much the same as demul- 
cents. They consist chiefly of bland, oily, 
or mucilaginous matters, which form a co-. 
vering on inflamed and irritable surfaces, 
particularly those of the stomach, lungs, and 
anus. 

OBTURA/‘TOR. A stopper up, or that 
which covers any thing. 

OsruRATOR EXTERNUS. Extra-pelvio- 
pubi-trochanterien, of Dumas. This is a 
small flat muscle; situated obliquely at the 
upper and anterior part of the thigh, be- 
tween the pectinalis and the fore-part of the 
foramen thyroideum, and covered by the 
abductor brevis femoris. It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from all the inner half of 
the circumference of the foramen thyroi- 


-deum, and likewise from part of the obtu- 


rator ligament. Its radiated fibres collect 
and form a strong roundish tendon, which 
runs outwards, and, after adhering to the 
capsular ligament of the joint, is inserted 
into a cavity at the inner and back part of 
the root of the great trochanter. The chief 
uses of this muscle are to turn the thigh ob- 
liquely outwards, to assist in bending the 
thigh, and in drawing it inwards. It like- 
wise prevents the capsular ligament from 
being pinched in the motions of the joint. 

OsruRatoR INTERNUS. Marsupialis, sew 
obturator internus, of Douglas.  Marsu- 
pialis sew bursalis, of Cowper ; and Jntra~ 
pelvio-trochanterien, of Dumas. A con- 
siderable muscle, a great part of which is 
situated within the pelvis. It arises, by 
very short tendinous fibres, from somewhat 
more than the upper half of the internal 
circumference of the foramen thyroideum 
of the os innominatum. It is composed of 
several distinct fasciculi, which terminate 
in a roundish tendon that passes out of the 
pelvis, through the niche that is between the 
spine and the tuberosity of the ischium, and, 
after running between the two portions of 
the gemini, which inclose it as ina sheath, 
is inserted into the cavity at the root of the 
great trochanter, after adhering to the ad- 
jacent part of the capsular ligament of the 
joint. This muscle rolls the os femoris 
obliquely outwards, by pulling it towards 
the ischiatic niche, upon the cartilaginous 
surface of which its tendon, which is sur- 
rounded by a membraneous sheath, moves as 
upon a pulley. 

Osturator Nerve. A nerve of the 
thigh, that is lost upon the muscles situated 
on the inside of the thigh. 

OBTUSUS. Blunt. Applied to a leaf 
which terminates in a segment of a circle ; 
as that of the Linum catharticum. This 
formed leaf has asmall point, oblusum cum 
acumine, in the Statyce limonium. The 
petals of the Trope@elum majus are obtuse, 

OCCIPITAL.  Occipitalis. Belonging 
to the occiput or back part of the head. 

OccwrwaL sone, Qs occipitis; Os me- 
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more; Os nervosum; Os basilare. This 
bone which forms the posterior and inferior 
part of the skull, is of an irregular figure, 
convex on the outside and concave inter- 
nally. Its external surface, which is very 
irregular, serves for the attachment of seve- 
ral muscles. It affords several inequalities, 
which sometimes form two semicircular 
hollows separated by a scabrous ridge. 
The inferior portion of the bone is stretched 
forwards in form of a wedge, and hence is 
called the cuneiform process, or basilary 
process. At the base of this process, situated 
obliquely on each side of the foramen 
magnum, are two flat, oblong protuberances, 
named condyles. ‘They are covered with 
cartilage, and serve for the articulation of 
the head with the first vertebra of the neck. 
In the inferior portion of this bone, at the 
basis of the cranium, and immediately be- 
hind the cuneiform process, we observe a 
considerable hole, through which the me- 
dulla oblongata passes into the spine. ‘The 
mervi accessorii, the vertebral arteries, and 
sometimes the vertebral veins likewise, pass 
through it. Man. being designed for an 
erect posture, this foramen magnum is 
found nearly in the middle of the basis of 
the human cranium, and at a pretty equal 
distance from the posterior part of the 
occiput, and the anterior part of the lower 
jaw; whereas in quadrupeds it is nearer the 
back part of the occiput. Besides this hole, 
there are four other smaller foramina, viz. 
two before, and two behind the condyles. 
The former serve for the transmission of the 
ninth pair of nerves, and the two latter for 
the veins which pass from the external parts 
of the head to the lateral sinuses. On 
looking over the internal surface of the os 
occipitis, we perceive the appearance of a 
cross, formed by a very prominent ridge, 
which rises upwards from near the foramen 
magnum, and by two transverse sinuosi- 
ties, one on each side of the ridge. ‘This 
cross occasions the formation of four fossz, 
two above and two below the sinuosities. 
In the latter are placed the lobes of the 
cerebellum, and in the former the poste- 
rior lobes, of the brain. The two sinuosi- 
ties serve to receive the lateral sinuses. 
In the upper part of this bone is seen a 
continuation of the sinuosity of the longi- 
tudinal sinus; and at the basis of the cra- 
nium we observe the inner surface of the 
cuneiform process made concave, for the 
reception of the medulla oblongata. The 
occipital bone is thicker and stronger than 
any of the other bones of the head, except 
the petrous part of the ossa temporum; 
but it is of unequal thickness. At its late- 
ral and inferior parts, where it is thinnest, 
it is covered by a great number of muscles. 
_Lhe reason for so much thickness and 
strength in this bone, seems to be, that it 
covers the cerebellum, in which the least 
wound is of the utmost consequence; and 
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that it is, by its situation, more liable to 

be fractured by falls than any other bone 

of the cranium. For if we fall forwards, 
the hands are naturally put out to prevent 

the forehead’s touching the ground; and 

if on one side, the shoulders in a great 

measure protects the sides of the head; but 

if a person fall backwards, the hind part of - 
the head consequently strikes against the 

earth, and that too with considerable vio- 

lence. Nature therefore has wisely con- 

structed this bone so as to be capable of 
the greatest strength at its upper part, where 

it is the most exposed to injury. The os 

occipitis is joimed, by means of the cunei- 

form process, to the sphenoid bone, with 
which it often ossifies, and makes but one 

bone in those who are advanced in life. 

Itjs connected to the parietal bones by the 

lambdoidal suture, and tothe temporal 

bones by the additamentum of the temporal 

suture. The head is likewise united to the 

trunk by means of this bone. The two 

condyles of the occipital bone are received 

into the superior oblique processes ef the 

atlas, or first vertebra of the neck, and it is 

by means of this articulation that a certain 

degree of motion of the head backwards and 

forwards is performed. But it allows only 

very little motion to either side; and still 

less of a circular motion, which the head 

obtains principally by the circumvolution of 
the atlas.on the second vertebra, as is de- 

scribed more particularly in the account of 
the vertebre. In the foetus, the os occipitis 

is divided by an unossified cartilaginous sub 

stance into four parts. One of these, which 

is the largest, constitutes all that portion of 
the bone which is above the foramen mag- 

num; two others, which are much smaller, 

compose the inside of the foramen magnum, 

and include the condyloid processes; and 

the fourth is the cuneiform process. This 

last. is sometimes not completely united with 

the rest, so as to form one bone, before the 

sixth or seventh year. 


OCCIPITA’LIS. See Occipito-fron- 
talis, and Occipital. 
OCCIPITO. Names compounded of 


this word belong to the occiput. 

- Occirito-FRontTALIs. Digastricus cranii ; 
Ejpicranius, of Albinus. Frontalis et occi-— 
pttalis, of Winslow and Cowper ; and Occi- 
pito-frontal, of Dumas. A single, broad, 
digastric muscle, that covers the cranium, 
pulls the skin of the head backwards, raises 
the eye-brows upwards, and at the same 
time, draws up and wrinkles the skin of the 
forehead. It arises from the posterior part 
of the occiput, goes over the upper part of. 
the os parietale and os frontis, and is lost in 
the eye-brows. i 

O’CCIPUT. The hinder part of the: 
head. See Caput. ; 

OCCLUSUS. Shutup. Applied to the 
florets of the fig which are shut up in the 
fleshy receptacle that forms the fruit. 
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OCCULT. Occulius. Hidden. A term 
that has been much used by writers that had 
not clear ideas of what they undertook to 
explain; and which served therefore only 
for a cover to their ignorance : hence occult 
cause, occult quality, occult disease. 


OcueMa. (From oxew, to carry.) A 
vehicle, or thin fluid. 

Ocuerru Ma, (From oxeros, a duct.) 
The nostril. 

O’currus. (From oxew, to convey.) A 
canal or duct. The urinary or abdominal 
passages. 

©O’curus. (From oxew, to carry.) The 
bag of the scrotum. 

O/CHRA. (From wxpos, pale: so 


named because it is often of a pale colour. 

1. Ochre. Anargillaceous earth impreg- 
pated with iron of a red or yellow colour. 
The Armenian bole, and other earths, are 
often adulterated with ochre. 

2. The fore-part of the tibia. 

OCHROITS. See Cerite. 

O’curus. (From wxpos, pale: so called 
from: the pale muddy colour in its flowers.) 
A Jeguminous plant, or kind of pulse. 

Ocurno’pes. (From ox@os, importing 
the tumid lips of ulcers, callous, tumid.) 
An epithet for ulcers, whose lips are cal- 
lous and tumid, and consequently difficult 
to heal. 

Ocrma!struM. (Diminutive of ocimum, 
basil.) Wild white campion, or basil. 

OCREA. A term used by Rottball, to 
the membrane that enfolds the flowerstalks in 
Cyperus, and which Sir J. Smith thinks is a 
species of bractea. ; 

Ocra’na. (From octo, eight.) An er- 
ratic intermitting fever, which returns every 
eighth day. 

OCTANDRIA. (From oxrta, eight, 
and avnp, ahusband.) The name of a class 
of plants in the sexual system of Linnzus, 
consisting of those which have hermaphrodite 
flowers, furnished with eight stamia. 

Ocra’vus HUMERI. The Teres minor. 

Ocra’vusHuMERI PLACENTINI. The Te- 
res minor. 

Ocuta/rEs commMuNEs“ A name for the 
nerves called Motores oculorum. 

OCULA/RIA. (From oculus, the eye: 
so called from its uses in disorders of the 
eye.) See Huphrasia. 

O/CULUS. Theeye. See Hye. 

Ocutts Bovinus. See Hydrophthalmia, 

Ocutus Bovis. See Chrysanthemum leu- 
canthemum. 

Ocutus susutus. See Hydrophthalmia. 

Ocutus curisti. Austrian flea-bane ; 
a species of Inula, sometimes used as an 
adstringent by continental physicians. 

OcuLuUS ELEPHANTINUS: 
to Hydrophthalmia. 

Ocuuus Genu. The knee-pan. 

OcuLus LACHRYMANS. 

Ocutus munpiI. A species of Opal. 


generally of a yellowish colour, By lying 


A name given 


The Ephiphora. | 
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in water it becomes of an amber-colour, and’ - 
also transparent. 
Ocul ADDUCTOR. 
oculi. 
OcuLl ATTOLLENS. 
oculi. 
OcuLI CANCRORUM. 
OcuLI DEPRESSOR. 


See Rectus internus 
See Rectus superior 


See Cancer. 
See Rectus inferior 


ocull. 

Ocutt ELEvator. See Rectus superior 
oculi. 

Ocutr tevator. See Rectus superior 
oculi. 


OcULI OBLIQUUS INFERIOR. 
inferior ocult. 

OcuLI OBLIQUUS MAJOR. 
superior oculi. 

OcuL! oOBLIQUUS MINOR. 
inferior ocult. / 

O/CYMUM. | (From wkus, swift: so 
called from its qnick growth.) Ocymum. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Didynamia; Order, 
Gymnospermia. 

OcymuM pasitticum. The systematic 
name of the common or citron basil. Ba- 
silicum. Ocimum — foliis ovatis glabris ; caly~ 
cibus ciliatis, of Linnzus. This plant is 
supposed to possess nervine qualities, but is 
seldom employed but as a condiment to 
season high dishes, to which it imparts a 
grateful odour and taste. 

OcyMuM CARYOPHYLLATUM. 
minimum of Caspar Bauhin. Small or 
bush basil. This plant is mildly balsamic. 
Infusions are drank as tea, in catarrhous 
and uterine disorders, andthe dried leaves 
are made into cephalic, and sternutatory 
powders. They are when fresh, very juicy, 
of a weak aromatic and very mucilaginous 
taste, and of a strong and agreeable smell 
improved by drying. 

Opaxi'smos. (From odous, a tooth.) A 
biting sensation, pain, or itching in the 
guims. 

ODONTAGO/GOS. (From odovs, a 
tooth, and ayw, to draw.) The name of an 
instrument to draw teeth, one of which, 
made of lead, Forrestus relates to have been 
hung up in the temple of Apollo, denoting, 
that such an operation ought not to be 
made, but when the tooth was loose enough 
to draw with so slight a force as could be 
applied with that. 

ODONTA/GRA. (From odouvs, a tooth, 
and oypa, a seizure.) 1. The tooth-ache. 

2. The gout in the teeth, ; 

3. A tooth-drawer. 

ODONTA‘LGIA. (From odouvs, a tooth, 
and aayG, pain.) Odontia ; Odaxismus. The 
toothache. This well-known disease makes 
its attack by a most violent pain in the teeth, 
most frequently in the molares, more rarely 
in the incisorii, reaching sometimes up to 
the eyes, and sometimes backwards into the 
cavity of the ear. At the same time, there 
is a manifest determination to the head, 


See Odbliquus 
See Obliquus 


See Obliquus 
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and a remarkable tension and inflation of 
the vessels takes place, not only in the parts 
néxt to that where the pain is seated, but 
over the whole head. 

- The toothache is sometimes merely. a 
rheumatic affection, arising from cold, but 
more frequently from a carious tooth. It is 
also a symptom of pregnancy, and takes 
place in some nervous disorders. It may 
attack persons at any period of life, though 
itis most frequent in the young and ple- 
thoric. From the variety of causes which 
may produce this affection, it has been 
named by authors odontalgia cariosa, 
scorbutica, catarrhalis, arthritica, gravi- 
darum hysterica, stomachica, and rheu- 
matica. 

O/DONTALGIC. (Odontalgicus ; from 
odevradyia, the toothache.) Medicines 
which relieve the toothache. 

Many empirical remedies have been pro- 
posed for the cure of the tcoth-ache, but 
have not in any degree answered the pur- 
pose. When the affection is purely rheu- 
matic, blistering behind the ear will almost 
always remove it; but when it proceeds 
from a carious tooth, the pain is much more 
obstinate. In this case it has been recom- 
mended to touch the pained part with a hot 
iron, or with oil of vitriol, in order to de- 
stroy the aching nerve; to hold spirits in 
the mouth; to put a drop of oil of cloves 
into the hollow of the tooth, ora pill made 
of camphor, opium, and oleum caryophylii. 
Others recommend gum mastich, dissolved 
in oleum terebinthine, applied to the tooth 
upon a little cotton, The great Boerhave 
is said to have applied camphor, opium, 
oleum caryophylli, and alkohol, upon cot- 
ton. The caustic oil which may be col- 
lected from writing paper, rolled up tight, 
and set fire to at the end, will sometimes 
destroy the exposed nervous substance of a 
hollow tooth. The application of radix 
pyrethri, by its power of stimulating the sa-. 
livary glands, either in substance or in tinc- 
ture, has also been attended with good 
effects. But one of the most useful ap- 
plications of this kind, is strong nitrous 
acid, diluted with three or four times its 
weight of spirit of wine, and introduced 
into the hollow of the tooth, either by 
means of a hair pencil or a little cotton. 
When the constitution has had some share 
in the disease, the Peruvian bark has been 
recommended, and pérhaps with much 
justice, on account of its tonic and anti- 
septic powers. When the pain is not 
fixed to one tooth, leeches applied to 
the gum are of great service. But very 
often all the foregoing remedies will fail, 
and the only infallible cure is to draw the 
tooth. 

ODONTIA. The name of a genus of 
diseases in Good’s Nosology. Class Celiaca; 
Order, Enierica. Pain, or derangement of 
the teeth or their involucres.. Tt has seven 
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species, viz. Odontia dentitionis ; dolorosa ; 


stupores ; deformis; edentula; incrustans ; 
eXCTESCENS, . 
ODONTIASIS. (From oSovtiaw, to 


put forth the teeth. ) 
teeth. See Deniition and Teeth. 
Opo’nrica. (From odovs, a tooth.) Re- 
medies for pains in the teeth, 
ODONTIRRHG’A. (From odovs, a 
tooth, and pew, to flow.) Bleeding from 
the socket of the jaw, after drawing a tooth. 
ODONTIS. (From odovs, a tooth: so 


called because its decoction was supposed 


useful in relieving the toothache.) A 
species of lychnis. 

ODONTI’/TIS. Inflammation of a 
tooth. See Odontalgia. 

ODONTOGLYPHUM. (From odous, 
a tooth, and yAvdw, to scrape.) An instru- 
ment for scaling and scraping the teeth. 

ODONTOID. (Odonéoides ; from odovs, 
a tooth, and eidos, form; because it is shaped 
like a tooth.) Tooth-like. See Dentatus. 

ODONTOLITHOS. (From odous, a 
tooth, and Ai@os, a stone.) * The tartar, or 
stony crust upon the teeth. 

ODONTOPHY'TIA. (From odous, a 
tooth, and vw, to grow.) Dentition, or 
cutting teeth. 

OvonrotrimMa. (From odovs, a tooth, 
and Tpi€w, to wear away.) A dentifrice, or 
medicine, to clean the teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS. (From the smell 
which the secretion from them has.) Some 
glands are so called. 

Ovorirerous GLaNvs. Glandule odo- 
rifere. ‘These glands are situated around 
the corona glandis of the male, and under 
the skin of the labia majora and nymphe of 
females. They secrete a sebaceous matter, 
which emits a peculiar odour. 

ODOUR. Smell. This, which is the 
emanation of an odoriferous body, is ge- 
nerally ascribed to a portion of the body 
itself, converted into vapour : but from some 
experiments lately instituted it would seem 
probable, that in many cases the odour is 
owing not to the substance itself, but to a 
gas or vapour resulting from its combination 
with an appropriate vehicle, ¢apable of dif- 
fusion in space. . 

Ch’a. (Om: from ow, to bear ; so name 
from its fruitfulness.) The service tree, 
Cratzegus terminalis. 

C&CONOMY. (@conomia ; from omos, 
a house, and voxos, a law.) CM conomia 
animalis. The conduct of nature in pre- 
serving bodies and following her usual order; 


hence animal economy and _ vegetable 
ceconomy, &c. 
CDE/MA. (From otdew, to swell.) A 
synonym of anasarca. See Anasarca. 
GDEMATO’DES. (From oidew, to 
swell, and eidos, resemblance.) Like to an 
oedema. 


(Epremosa’rcay (From odnpa, a swelling, 
and oupt, flesh.) “A tumour mentioned by: 


Dentition, or cutting _ 


CENA 


Severinus, of a middle nature, betwixt an 
edema and sarcoma. 

CENA'NTHE. (From owwos, wine, and 
av0os, a flower: so called because its flowers 
smell like the vine.) 

1. The botanical name of a genus of the 
umbelliferous plants, Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the hem- 
lock dropwort. See Gnanthe crocata. 

GEnantuE ‘crocata. The hemlock drop- 
wort. (nanthe — cherophylli foliis of Lin- 
nus, An active poison that has too often 
proved fatal, by being eaten in mistake in- 
stead of water-parsnep. ‘The juice, never- 
theless, cautiously exhibited, promises to be 
an efficacious remedy in inveterate scorbutic 
eruptions. The root of. this plant is not 
unpleasant to the taste, and esteemed to 
be most deleterious of all the vegetables 
which this country produces. Mr. Howel, 
surgeon at Haverfordwest, relates, that 
‘‘eleyen French prisoners had the liberty 
of walking in and about the town of Pem- 
broke. Three of them being in the fields 
a little before noon, dug upa large quantity 
of this plant, which ‘they took to be wild 
celery, to eat with their bread and butter 
for dinner. After washing it, they all three 
ate, or rather tasted of the roots. As they 
were entering the town, without any pre- 
vious notice of sickness at the stomach, 
or disorder in the head, one of them was 
seized with convulsions. The other two 
ran home, and sent a surgeon to him. The 
surgeon endeavoured first to bleed, and then 
to vomit him; but those endeavours were 
fruitless, and he died presently. Ignorant 
of the cause of their comrade’s death, and 
of their own danger, they gave of these 
roots to the other eight prisoners, who ate 
of them with their dinner. A few minutes 
afterwards the remaining two who ga- 
thered the plants were seized in the same 
manner as the first; of which one died ; 
the other was'bled, and a vomit, with great 
difficulty, foreed down, on account of his 
jaws being, as it were, locked together. 
‘This operated, and he recovered, but was 
some time affected with dizziness in_ his 
head, though not sick, or the least disor- 
dered in the stomach, The other eight 
being bled and vomited immediately, were 
soon well.’? At Clonmell, in Ireland, eight 
boys mistaking this plant for water-parsnep, 
ate plentifully of its roots. About four or 
five hours after the eldest boy became sud- 
denly convulsed, and died: and before the 
next morning four of the other boys died 
in a similar manner. Of the other three, 
one was maniacal several hours, another 
lost his hair and nails, but the third 
escaped unhurt, Stalpaart Vander Wiel 
mentions two cases of the fatal effects of 
this root; these, however, were attendcd 
with great heat in the throat and stomach, 


sickness, vertigo, and purging ; they both 
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died in the course of two or three hours 
after eating the root. Allen, in his Synop- 
sis Medicine, also relates that four chil- 
dren suffered greatly by eating this poison. 
In these cases great agony was experienced 
before the convulsion supervened : vomit- 
ings likewise came on, which were encoura- 
raged by large draughts of oil and warm 
water, to which their recovery is ascribed. 
The late Sir William Watson, who refers 
to the instances here cited, also says, that 
a Dutchman was poisoned by the leaves 
of the plant boiled in pottage. It appears, 
from various authorities, that most brute 
animals are not less affected by this poison 
than man: and Lightfoot informs us, 
that a spoonful of the juice of this plant 
given to a dog, rendered him sick and 
stupid : but a goat was observed to eat the 
plant with impunity. The great virulence 
of this plant. has not, however, prevented it 
from being taken medicinally. In a letter 
from Dr. Poulteney to Sir William Watson, 
we are told that a severe and inveterate 
cutaneous disorder was cured by the juice 
of the root, though not without exciting 
the most alarming symptoms. Taken in 
the dose of a spconful, in two hours after- 
wards, the head was affected in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, followed with violent 


-eickness and vomiting, celd sweats, and 


rigors ; but this did not deter the patient 
from continuing the medicine, in somewhat 
less doses, till it effected a cure. 

CEna’rEa. (Owvapen: from owapa, the 
cuttings of vines.) The ashes prepared of 
the twigs, &c. of vines. 

Cinet#/um. (From owos, wine, and 
edatoy, oil.) A mixture of oil and wine. 

GENO/GALA. (From owwvos, wine, and 
yaaa, milk.) A sort of potion made of . 
wine and milk. According to some, it is 
wine as warm as new milk. 

GEno/carum. (From oivos, wine, and 
yapov, garum.) A mixture of wine and 
garum. 

CiNO’MELI. (From owwos, wine, and 
peAt, honey.) Mead, or wine, made of 
honey, or sweetened with honey. 

(Eno’rria. (From owos, wine.) The great 


jubeb-tree. The juice of the fruit is like 
that of the grape. 
(ENOSTA’' GMA. (From owos, wine, 


and sagw, to distil.) Spirit of wine. 
CEno‘ruera. (From owos, wine: so called 
because its dried roots smell like wine.) A 
species of lysimachia. ; 
CENOTHIONIC ACID. (nothio- 
nicus ; from owos, wine.) An acid pro- 
duced during the distillation of sulphuric 
ether, and found in the residue according to 
Sertuerner. 
CENUS. (From owwos, wine.) Wine. 
(nus antuinos. Flowery wine. Galen 
says it is Gnos anthosmias, or wine impreg- 
nated with flowers, in which sense it is an 
epithet for the Cyccon. : ws 
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Cinus antuosmias. (From av8os, a 
flower, and oouy, asmell.) Sweet-scented 
wine. 

Ginus arzzesmEeNus. A wine heated to 
a great degree, and prescribed with other 
things, as garlic, salt, milk, and vinegar. 

CEnus arpopapus. Wine in which the 
dais, or teeda hath been boiled. . 

_ Qinus pEuTERus. Wines of the second 
pressing. 

(inus piacuromenus. Wine diffused 
in larger vessels, cooled and strained from 
the lees, to render it thinner and weaker ; 
wines thus drawn off are called saccus, and 
saccata, from the bag through which they 
are strained. 

CENus GaLactopes. Wine with milk, or 
wine made as warm as new milk. 

Cinus MaLacus. (C£nus malthacus. Soft 
wine. Sometimes it means weak and thin, 
opposed to strong wine; or mild in opposi- 
tion to austere. 

CENUS MELICHROOS, 
honey. ; 

Ciwus GENODEs. 

QENUS STRAPHIDIOS LEUCOS. 
made from raisins. 

CENUS TETHALASMENOS. 
with sea-water. , 

GSOPHAG AUS. (From owopayos, 
the gullet.) _ The muscle forming the 
sphincter cesophagi. 

(Esornaci'smus. (From oiwogayes, the 
gullet.) Difficult swallowing, from spasm. 

CESO’PHAGUS. (Gsophagus, 7%. m.; 
from otw, to carry, and payw, to eat: because 
it carries the food into the stomach.) The 
membranous and muscular tube that de- 
scends in the neck, from the pharynx to the 
stomach. It is composed of three tunics, or 
membranes, viz. a common, muscular, and 
mucous. Its arteries are branches of the 
cesophageal, which arises from the aorta. 
The veins empty themselves into the vena 
azygos. Its nerves are from the eighth pair 
and great intercostal ; and it is every where 
under the internal or mucous membrane 
supplied with glands that separate the 
mucus of the esophagus, in order that the 
masticated bole may readily:pass down into 
the stomach. 3 

GSTROMA’NIA. (From oispos, the 
pudenda of a woman, and pawouct, to 
rage.) A furor uterinus. See Nympho- 
mania. | 

G’STRUM. (From estrus, a gad-bee: 
because by its bite, or sting, it agitates cat- 
tle.) strum venereum. The orgasm, 
or pleasant sensation, experienced during 
coition. 

_ QistruM vENEREUM. 1. The clitoris 
is so called, as being the seat of the sensa- 
tion.” 

2, The sensation is also so called. 

CE’syre. (From ois, a sheep, and pumros, 
sordes.) Msypos; Gisypum; Csypus. It 
frequently is met with in the ancient Phar- 


Wine in which is 


Strong wine. 
White wine 


Wine mixed 
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macy, for a certain oily substance, boiled 
out of particular parts of the fleeces of wool, 
as what grows on the flank, neck, and parts 
most used to sweat. 

O’rra ava. (From phath, a fragment, — 
Hebrew.) Van Helmont thus calls the 
white coagulation which arises from a mix- 
ture of a rectified spirit of wine, and of 
urine ; but the spirit of urine must be dis- 
tilled from well fermented urine; and that 
must be well dephlegmated, else it will not 
answer. 

OFFICINAL. (Offcinalis; from offi- 
cina, a shop.) Any medicine, directed by 
the colleges of physicians to be kept in the 
shops, is so termed. 

Orrusca’t10o. The same as Amaurosis. 

OIL. (Oleum; from olea, the olive: 
this name being at first confined to the oil 
expressed from the olive.) Oil is defined, 
by modern chemists, to be a proper juice of 
a fat or unctuous nature, either solid or 
fluid, indissoluble in water, combustible 


with flame, and volatile in different degrees. 


Oils are never formed but by organic bodies ; 
and all the substances in the mineral king- 
dom, which present oily characters, have 
originated from the action of vegetable or 
animal life. They are distinguished into 
fat, and essential oils; under the former 
head are comprehended oil of olives, al- 
monds, rape, ben, linseed, hemp, cocoa, &c. 
Essential oils differ from fat oils by the 
following characters: their smell is strong 
and aromatic; their volatility is such that 
they rise with the heat of boiling water, and 
their taste is very acrid; they are likewise 
much more combustible than fat oils; they 
are obtained by pressure, distillation, &c. 
from strong-smelling plants, as that of 
peppermint, aniseed, caraway, &c. The 
use of fat oils in the arts, and in medicine, 
is very considerable; they are medicinally 
prescribed as relaxing, softening, and lax- 
ative remedies ; they enter into many medi- 
cal compounds, such as balsams, unguents, 
plasters, &c. and they are often used as food 
on account of the mucilage they contain. 
See Olea. Essential oils are employed as - 
cordial, stimulant, and antispasmodic re- 
medies. 

Oil, etherial. 

Oil, almond. 


See Oleum ethereum. 

See Amygdalus. 

Oil of allspice. See Oleum pimenta. 

Oil of amber. See Olewm succini. 

Ou of caraway. See Oleum carui. 

Oil, castor. See Ricinus communis. 

Oil of chamomile. See Oleum anthemi- 


dis. 
Oil of juniper. See Olewm juniperi. 
Oil of lavender. See Oleum lavendule. 
Oil of linseed. See Oleum lini. 


Oil of mace. See Oleum macis. 

Oil, olive. See Olea europea. 

Ou of origanum. See Oleum origani. 
Ou, palm. See Cocos butyracea. ; 
Oil of pennyroyal, See Oleum pulegti.. 


OLE 


Ou of peppermint. 
piperite. 

Oil, rock. See Petrolewm. 

Oil of spearmint. See Olewum menthe vi- 


See Oleum menthe 


ridis. 

Oil, sulphurated. See Oleuwm sulphur- 
alum. 

Oil of turpentine. See Oleum terebinthine 
rectificatum. 


Ou of vitriol. See Sulphuric acid. 

OINTMENT. See Unguentum. 

OISANITE. Pyramidal ore of tita- 
nium. 

OLDENLANDIA. (In honour of 
H. B. Oldenland, a Dane, who made a 
Visit to the Cape of Good Hope, about the 
year 1695, for the purpose of collecting 
plants, where he soon after died. Linnaeus 
described many plants from his Herbarium. ) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, 

Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

OLpENLANDIA UMBELLATA. ‘The roots of 
this plant which grows wild on the coast of 
Ccromandel, and is also cultivated there, are 
used by dyers and calico printers, for the 
same purposes as madder with us, giving 
the beautiful red’ so much admired in the 
Madras cottons. 

O’LEA. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Monandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

Ousa Europa. The systematic name 
of the plant from which the olive oil is ob- 
tained. Oliva; Olea sativa. Olea —foltis 
lanceolatis integerrimis, racemis axilaribus 
coarctalis, of Linnzxus. ‘The olive-tree, in 
all ages, has been greatly celebrated, and held 
in peculiar estimation, as the bounteous gift 
of heaven ; it was formerly exhibited in the 
religious ceremonies of the Jews, and is still 
continued as emblematic of peace and 
plenty. The varieties of this tree are nu- 
merous,’ distinguished not only by the form 
of the leaves, but also by the shape, size, and 
colour of the fruit; as the large Spanish 
olive, the small oblong Provence olive, &c. 
&c. These, when pickled, are well known 
to us by the names of Spanish and French 
olives, which are extremely grateful to many 
stomachs, and said to excite appetite and 
promote digestion ; they are prepared from 
the green unripe fruit, which is repeatedly 
steeped in water, to which some quicklime 
or alkaline salt is added, in order to shorten 
the operation: after this, they are washed 
and preserved in a pickle of common salt 
and water, to which an aromatic is some- 
times added. The principal consumption, 
however, of this fruit is in the preparation of 
the common salad ail, or olewm olive of the 
pharmacopeeias, which is obtained by grind- 
ing and pressing them when thoroughly 
ripe: the finer and purer oil issues first by 
gentle pressure, and the inferior sorts on 
heating what is left, and pressing it more 
strongly. The best olive oil is of a bright 
pale amber colour, bland to the taste, and 
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without any smell : it becomes rancid by age, 
and sooner if kept in a warm situation. 
With regard to its utility, oil, in some shape, 
forms a considerable part of our food, both 
animal and vegetable, and affords much 
nourishment. With some, however, oily 
substances do not unite with the contents of 
the stomach, and are frequently brought up 
by eructation ; this happens. more especially 
to those whose stomachs abound with acid. 
— Oil, considered as amedicine, is supposed 
to correct acrimony, and to lubricate and re- 
lax the fibres; and, therefore, has been 
recommended internally to obviate the effects 
of various stimuli, which produce irritation, 
and consequent inflammation: on this 
ground it has been generally prescribed in 
coughs, catarrhal affections, and erosions. 
The oil of olives is successfully used in 
Switzerland against the tenia osculis super- 
ficialibus, and it is in very high estimation 
in this and other countries against nephritic 
pains, spasms, colic, constipation of the 
bowels, &c. Externally it has been found 
an useful application to bites and stings of 
various poisonous animals, as the mad dog, 
several serpents, &c. also to burns, tumours, 
and other affections, both by itself, or mixed 
in liniments or poultices. Oil rubbed over 
the body is said to be of great ‘service in 
dropsies, particularly ascites. Olive oil en- 
ters several officinal compositions, and when 
united with water, by the intervention of 
alkali, is usually given in coughs and hoarse- 
nesses. 
Oxrra/mzn. (From olewm, oil.) A thin 
liniment composed of oils. 
Otes/npER. (From olea, the olive-tree, 
which it resembles.) The rose-bay, 
Ouea’ster. (Diminutive of olca, the 
olive-tree.) The wild olive. 
OLE’CRANON. (From devy, the 
ulna, and kpavoy, the head.) The elbow, 
or process of the ulna, upon which a person 
leans. See Ulna. 
OLEFIANT GAS. 
hydrogen gas. 


OLEIC ACID. 


See Carburetted 


‘ When potassa and 


hog’s lard are saponified, the margarate of 


the alkali separates in the form of a pearly- 
looking solid, while the fluid fat remains in. 
solution, combined with the potassa,. When 
the alkali is separated by tartaric acid, the 
oily principle of fat is obtained, which 
Chevreuil purifies by saponifying it again 
and again, recovering it two or three times ; 
by which means the whole of the margarine 
is separated. As this oil has the property 
of saturating bases and forming neutral 
compounds, he has called it oleic acid.”’ 

O’tenz. (QAevn.) The cubit, or ulna. | 

OLEOSA’CCHARUM. (From olewm, 
oil, and saccharum, sugar.) An essential 
oil, ground up with sugar. 

OLERACEUS. (From oleo, to grow.) 
Holeraceus. Partaking of the nature of 
pot-herbs, 
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Orrracem, (From olus, a pot-herb. ) 
The name of an order of plants in Lin- 
nzeus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, con- 
sisting of such as have incomplete inelegant 
flowers, heaped together in the calyces; as 
beta, chenopodium, spinacia, &c. 

' O'LEUM. See Oil. 

O.Eeum asretinum. The resinous juice 
which exudes spontaneously from the silver 
and red firs. It is supposed to be superior 
to that obtained by wounding the tree. 

Oteum 2«rTuErEuM. /thereal oil. 
Oleum vini. After the distillation of sul- 
phuric ether, carry on the distillation with 
a less degree of heat, until a black froth 
begins to rise; then immediately remove 
the retort from the fire. Add sufficient 
water to the liquor in the retort, that the 
oily part may float upon the surface. Se- 
parate this, and add to it as much lime- 
water as may be necessary to neutralise the 
adherent acid, and shake them together. 
Lastly, collect the eztherial oil which sepa- 
yates. This oil is used as an ingredient in 
the compound spirit of «ther. It is of a 
yellow colour, less volatile than ether, solu- 
ble in alkohol, and insoluble in water. 

Otzrum amycpaLz. See dAmygdalus 
communis. 

OLEUM AMYGDALARUM. 
communis. 

OLEUM ANnIMALE. Oleum animale Dippelii. 
An empyreumatic oil obtained by distilla- 
tion from bones and animal substances. 
It is sometimes exhibited as an antispasmodic 
and diaphoretic, in the dose of from ten to 
forty drops. 

OLEUM ANIMALE DIPPELU. 
animale. 

Oxeum antst. Formerly, Olewm essen- 
tiale anisi; Oleum e seminibus anisi. Oil 
of anise. The essential oil of aniseed pos- 
sesses all the virtues attributed to the anisum, 
and is often given asa stimulant and car- 
minative, in the dose of from five to eight 
drops mixed with an appropriate vehicle. 
See Pimpinella anisum. 

O.reum AntueEmMivis. Oil of chamomile, 
formerly called oleum e floribus chamzmeli. 
See Anthemis nobilis. 

OLEUM CAMPHORATUM. 
tum camphore. 

Oxtxum carraTHicum. A fine essential 
oil, distilled from the fresh cones of the 
tree which affords the common turpentine, 
See Pinus sylvestris. 

Otzum carvuit. Formerly called Oleum 
essentiale’ carui; Oleum essentiale e semi- 
nibus carui. The oil of caraways is an 
admirable carminative, diluted with rectified 
spirit into an essence, and then mixed with 
any proper fluid. See Carum. 

OLEUM CARYOPHYLLI AROMATIC. <A 
stimulant and aromatic preparation of the 
clove. See Eugenia caryophyllata. 

-OLEUM ceprinum, ssentia de cedro. 


See Amygdalus 


See. Oleum 


See Linimen- 
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The oil of the peel of citrons, obtained, 
without distillation, in Italy. 

OveuM ciInnamomi. A warm, stimu- 
lant, and delicious stomachic. Given in 
the dose of from one to three drops, rubbed 
down with some yolk of egg, ina little wine, 
it allays violent emotions of the stomach 
from morbid irritability, and is particularly 
serviceable in debility of the prime vie, 
after cholera. 

OLreum cornu cervi. ‘This is applied 
externally as a stimulant to paralytic affec- 
tions of the limbs. 

OLEUM GABIANUM. 
brum. 

Oxreum suntreri. Formerly called Olewm 
essentiale junipert bacce ; Oleum essentiale 
é baccis juniperi. Oil of j juniper. Oil of 
juniper- -berries possesses stimulant, carmi- 
native, and stomachic virtues, in the dose of 
from two to four drops, and in a larger dose 
proves highly diuretic. It is often admi- 
nistered in the cure of dropsical complaints, 
when the indication is to provoke the urinary 
discharge. See Juniperus communis. 

O1ruM LavENDUL&. Formerly called 
Oleum essentiale lavendule; Oleum essen- 
tiale e floribus lavendule. Oil of lavender. 
Though mostly used as a perfume, this 
essential oil may be exhibited internally, in 
the dose of from one to five drops, as a 
stimulant in nervous headaches, hysteria, 
and debility of the stomach, See Lavenda 
spica. 

Oxrreum Lauri. Oleum laurinum. An 
anodyne and antispasmodie application, 
generally rubbed on sprains and bruises un-- 
attended with inflammation. 

Oxeum umonis. The essential oil of 
lemons possesses stimulant and stomachic 
powers, but. is principally used externally, 
mixed with ointments, as a perfume. 

O.eum uni. Linseed oil is emollient 
and demulcent, in the dose of from half an 
ounce to an ounce. It is frequently given 
in the form of clyster in colics and obsti- 
pation. Cold-drawn linseed-oil, with lime- 
water and extract of lead, forms, in many 
instances, the best application for burns and 
scalds. See Linwm usitatissimum. : 

Oxtrum uci piscis. See Hsox lucius. 

Oxreum macis. Oleum myristice expres- 
sum. Oilof mace. A fragrant sebaceous 
substance, expressed in. the East Indies 
from the nutmeg. There are two kinds. 
The best is brought in stone jars, is some- 
what soft, of a yellow colour, and resembles 
in smell the nutmeg. The other is brought 
from Holland, in flat square cakes. The 
weak smell and faint colour warrants our 
supposing it to be the former kind sophis- 
ticated. Their use is chiefly external, in 
form of plaster, unguent, or oe ‘See 
Myristica moschata. 

OLEUM MALABATHRI. aah oil similar in 
flavour to that of cloves, brought from the 


See Petroleum ru- 
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East Indies, where it is said to. be drawn 
from the leaves of the cassia tree. 

OLeuM MENTHA PireritZ. Formerly 
called Oleum essentiale menthe piperitidis. 
Oil of peppermint. Oil of. peppermint 
possesses all the active principle of the 
plant. It is mostly used to make the simple 
water. Mixed with rectified spirit it forms 
an essence, which is put into a variety of 
compounds, as sugar drops and_ troches, 
which are exhibited as stimulants, carmina- 
tives, and stomachics. See Mentha piperita. 

O.euM MENTH# vininis. Formerly called 
Oleum essentiale menthe sative. Oil of 
spearmint. ‘This essential oil is mostly in 
use for making the simple water, but may 
be exhibited in the dose of from two to five 
drops as a carminative, stomachic, and sti- 
mulant. See Mentha viridis. 

Ox.rum myristicm. The essential oil 
of nutmeg is an excellent stimulant and 
aromatic, and may be exhibited in every case 
where such remedies are indicated, with 


advantage. See Myristica moschata. 
O.euM MyRistica ExpREssuM. This 
is commonly called oil of mace. See Oleum 
macis. : 
Oxeum nerou. Essentia neroli.. The 


essential oil of the flowers of the Seville 
orange-tree. It is brought to us from Italy 
and France. 

Oxeum onive. See Olea europea. 

Oxeum oricani. Formerly called Oleum 
essentiale origani. Oil of origanum. A 
very acrid and stimulating essential oil. 
It is employed for alleviating the pain arising 
from caries of the teeth, and for making the 
simple water of marjoram, See Origanum 
pulgare. 

Oxreum ratmz. See Cocos butyracea, 

Oxeum retra. See Petroleum. 

Otrum riment#. Oil of allspice. A 
stimulant and aromatic oil. See Myrius 
pimenta. 

O.xum rurrcu. Formerly called Oleum 
essentiale pulegii. Oil of penny-royal. A 
stimulant and antispasmodic oil, which may 
be exhibited in hysterical and nervous affec- 
tions. See Mentha pulegium. 

Oxrrum ricini. See Ricinus communis. 

Oxxeum rosmarini. Formerly called 
Oleum essentiale rosis marini. Oil of rose- 
mary. The essential oil of rosemary is an 
excellent stimulant, and may be given with 
great advantage in nervous, and spasmodic 
affections of the stomach. See Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

Oueum sazina. A stimulating emmen- 
agogue : it is best administered with myrrh, 
in the form of bolus. See Juniperus com- 
MuUNIS. 

OLEUM SASSAFRAS. 
mulating carminative and sudorific. 

Oxeum stnarzos. ‘This is an emollient 
oil, the acrid principle of the mustard re- 
maining in the seed. See Sinapis alba. 


Oteum succini. Oleum succini rectifi- 


An agreeable sti- 
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catum. Put amber in an alembic, and with 
the heat of a sand-bath, gradually increased, 
distil over an acid liquor, an oil, and a salt 
contaminated with oil. Then redistil the 
oil a second and a third time. Oil of amber 
is mostly used externally, as a stimulating 
application to paralytic limbs, or those af- 
fected with cramp and rheumatism. Hoop- 
ing-cough, and other convulsive diseases, 
are said to be relieved also by rubbing the 
spine with this oil. See Succinwm. 

O.ueuM suLPHURATUM. Formerly called 
Balsamum sulphuris simplex. Sulphurated 
oil. Take of washed sulphur, two ounces ; 
olive oil, a pint. Having heated the oil in 
a very large iron pot, and the sulphur gra- 
dually, stir the mixture after each addi- 
tion, until they have united. This, which 
was formerly called simple balsam of sul- 
phur, is an acrid stimulating preparation, 
and much praised by some in the cure of 
coughs and other phthisical complaints. 

O.eum syria. A fragrant essential oil, 
obtained by distillation from the balm of 
Gilead plant. See Dracocephalum malda- 
vica. 

OteuMm TEMPLINUM. Oleum templinum 
verum. A terebinthinate oil obtained from 
the fresh cones of the Pinus abies of Lin- 
nus. 

OLEUM TEREBINTHINZ RECTIFICATUM. 
Take of oil of turpentine, a pint; water, 
four pints. Distil over the oil. Stimulant, 
diuretic, and sudorifi¢c virtues are attributed 
to this preparation, in the dose of from ten 
drops to. twenty, which are given in rheu- 
matic pains of the chronic kind, especially 
sciatica. Its chief use internally; however, 
is as an anthelmintic and styptic. Uterine, 
pulmonic, gastric, intestinal, and other he- 
morrhages, when passive, are more effectu- 
ally relieved by its exhibition than by any 
other medicine. Externally it is applied, 
mixed with ointments and other applica- 
tions, to bruises, sprains, rheumatic. pains, 
indolent ulcers, burns, and scalds. 

OreuM TERRE, See Petroleum. 

Ox.eum vinr. Stimulant and anodyne, 
in the dose of from one to four drops. 

OtevM virrioti. See Sulphuric acid. 

OLFACTORY. (Olfactorius; from ol- 
factus, the sense of smelling.) Belonging 
to the organ or sense of smelling, 

Otractory NERVE. The first pair of 
nerves are so termed, because they are the 
organs of smelling. They arise from the 
corpora striata, perforate the ethmoid bone, 
and are distributed very numerously on. the 
pituitary membrane of the nose. 

OLY BANUM. (From lebona, Chal- 
dean.) See Juniperus lycia. 

OLIGOTRO/PHIA. (From oAryos, 
small, and tpedw, to nourish.) Deficient 
nourishment. ’ 

OLISTHE’MA. (From oAw@awvw, to 
fall out.) A luxation. 

OLIVA. See Olea europea. 
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OLIVA’RIS. (From oliva, the olive.) 
‘Oliviformis. Resembling the olive: ap- 
plied to two eminences on the lower part of 
the medulla oblongata, called corpora oliva- 
ria. 


OLIVE. See Olea europea. 
Olive, spurge. See Daphne mexereum. 
Olive-tree. See Olea europea. 


OLIVE’NITE. ~ An ore of copper. 
OLI’VILE. The name given by Pel- 
-letier to the substance which remains after 
gently evaporating the alkoholic solution of 
the gum which exudes from the olive-tree. 
It is a white, brilliant, starchy powder. 

OLI'VINE. A subspecies of prismatic 
chrysolite. Its colour is olive-green. It 
occurs in basalt, greenstone, porphyry, and 
lava, and generally accompanied with au- 
gite. It is found in Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Bohemia, &c. 

Otta’ris Laris. _ Pot-stone. 

Oxoruty’cris. (From cAos, whole, and 
eAuKtis, a pustule.) A smal! hot eruption 
covering the whole body. 

Ouusa’rrumM. (Jd est olus atrum, the 
black herb, from its black leaves. See 
Smyrnium olusatrum. 

OMA. This Greck final usually imports 
external protuberance ; as in sarcoma, sta- 
phyloma, carcinoma, &c. 

OMA/GRA. (From wos, the shoul- 
‘der, and aypa, a seizure.) The gout in the 
shoulder. 

OMENTITIS: (Omentitis; from 
omentum, the caul.) Inflammation of the 
omentum, a species of peritonitis. 

OME’NTUM. (From omen, a guess : 
so called because the soothsayers prophesied 

from an inspection of this part.) Epiploon. 
The caul. An adipose membranous viscus 
of the abdomen, that is attached to the sto- 
mach, and lies:on the anterior surface of the 
intestines. It is thin and easily torn, being 
formed of a duplicature of the peritoneum, 
with more or less of fat interposed. It is 
distinguished into the great omentum and 
the little omentum. 

1. The omentum majus, which is also 
termed omentum gastrocolicum, arises from 
the whole of the great curvature of the sto- 
mach, and even as far as the spleen, from 
whence it descends loosely behind the abdo- 
minal parietes, and over the intestines to the 
navel, and sometimes into the pelvis. Hav- 
ing descended thus far, its inferior margin 
turns inwards and ascends again, and is 
fastened to the colon and the spleen, where 
its vessels enter. 

2. The omentum minus, or omentum he- 
pitaco-gastricum, arises posteriorly from the 
transverse fissure of the liver. It is com- 
posed of a duplicature of peritoneum, passes 
over the duodenum and small lobe of the 
liver: it also passes by the lobulus spigelii 
and pancreas, proceeds into the colon and 
small curvature of the stomach, and is im- 
planted ligamentous into the cesophagus, 
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It is in this omentum that Winslow disce- 
vered a natural opening, which goes“by his 
name. If air be blown in at this foramen 
of Winslow, which is always found behind 
the lobulus spigelii, between the right side 
of the liver and hepatic vessels, the duode- 
num, the cavity of the omentum, and all 
its sacs, may be distended. 

The omentum is always double, and be- 
tween its lamelle, closely connected -by 
very tender cellular substance, the vessels 
are distributed and the fat collected. 
Where the top of the right kidney, and the 
lobulus spigelii of the liver, witb the subja- 
cent large vessels, form an angle with the 
duodenum, there the external membrane of 
the colon, which comes from the perito- 
neum joining with the membrane of the 
duodenum, which also rises immediately 
from the peritoneum lying upon the kid- 
ney, enters the back into the transverse fis- 
sure of the liver for a considerable space, is 
continuous with its external coat, contains 
the gall-bladder, supports the hepatic ves- 
sels, and is very yellow and slippery. Be- 
hind this membranous production, betwixt 
the right lobe of the liver, hepatic vessels, 
vena portarum, biliary ducts, aorta, and ad- 
jacent duodenum, there is the natural open- 
ing just mentioned, by which air may be 
blown extensively into all the cavity of the 
omentum. From thence, in a course conti- 
nuous with this membrane from the pyloris 
and the smaller curvature of the stomach, 
the external membrane of the liver joins in 
such a manner with that of the stomach, 
that the thin membrane of the liver is conti- 
nued out of the fossa of the venal duct, 
across the little lobe into the stomach 
stretched before the lobe and before the 
pancreas. This little omentum, or omen- 
tum hepatico-gasiricum, when inflated, re- 
sembles a cone, and, gradually becoming 
harder and emaciated, it changes into a 
true ligament, by which the cesophagus is 
connected to the diaphragm, But the 
larger omentum, the omentum gastrocolt~ 
cum, is of a much greater extent. It be- 
gins at the first accession of the right gas- 
tro-epiploic artery to the stomach, being 
continued there from the upper plate of the 
transverse mesocolon, and then from the 
whole great curve of the stomach, as far as 
the spleen, and also from the right convex 
end of the stomach towards the spleen, un- 
til it also terminates in a ligament that ties the 
upper and back part of the spleen to the 
stomach. ‘This is the anterior lamina. Be- 
ing continued downwards, sometimes to 
the navel, sometimes to the pelvis, it hangs 
before the intestines, and behind the mus- 
cles of the abdomen, until its lower edge, 
being reflected upon itself, ascends, leaving 
an intermediate vacuity between it and the 
anterior lamina, and is continued to a very 
‘great extent, into the external membrane of 
the transverse colon, and, lastly, into the 
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sinus of the spleen, by which the: large 
blood.vessels are received, and it ends fi- 
nally on the cesophagus, under the dia- 
phragm. Behind the stomach, and before 
the pancreas, its cavity is continuous with 
that of the smaller omentum. To this the 
omentum-colicum is connected, which arises 
farther to the right than the first origin of 
the omentum gastrocolicum from the meso- 
colon, with the cavity of which it is conti- 
nuous, but produced solely from the colon 
and its external membrane, which departs 
double from the intestine. It is prolong- 
ed, and terminates by a conical extremity, 
sometimes of longer, sometimes of shorter 
extent, above the intestinum cecum; for 
all the blood which returns from the omen- 
tum and mesocolon goes into the vena por- 
tarum, and by that into the liver itself. ‘The 
omentum gastrocolicum is furnished with 
blood from each of the gastro-epiploic ar- 
teries, by many descending articulated 
branches, of which the most lateral are the 
longest, and the lowest anastomose by mi- 
nute twigs with those of the colon. It also 
has branches from the splenic, duodenal, 
and adipose arteries. The omentum coli- 
cum has its arteries from the colon, as also 
the smaller appendices, and also from the 
duodenal and right epiploic. The arteries 
of the small omentum come from the hepa- 
tics, and from the right and left coronaries. 
The omentum being fat and indolent, has 
very small nerves. They arise from the 
nerves of the eighth pair, both in the greater 
and lesser curvatures of the stomach. ‘The 
arteries of the mesentery are in general the 
same with those which go to the intestine, 
~ and of which the smaller branches remain 
in the glands and fat of the mesentery. 
Various small accessory arteries go to both 
mesocolons, from the intercostals, sperma- 
tics, lumbars, and capsular, to the trans- 
verse portion from the splenic artery, and 
pancreato-duodenalis, and. to the left meso- 
colon, from the branches of the aorta going 
to the lumbar glands. The veins of the 
omentum in general accompany the arte- 
ries, and unite into similar trunks ; those of 
the left part of the gastrocolic omentum 
into the splenic, and also those of the hepa- 
tico-gastric, which likewise sends its blood 
to the trunk of the vena portarum: those 
from the larger and right part of the gastro- 
colic omentum, from the omentum colicum, 
and from the appendices epiploicze into the 
mesenteric trunk. All the veins of the 


mesentery meet together, and end in the. 


vena portarum, being collected first into two 
large branches, of which the one, the me- 
senteric, receives the gastro-epiploic vein, 


the colice mediz, the iliocolica, and all’ 


those of the small intestines, as far as the 
dyodenum ; the other, which going trans- 
yersely, inserts itself into the former, above 
the origin of the duodenum, carries back 
the blood of the left gastric veins, and those 
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of the rectum, except the lowermost, which 
belongs partly to those of the bladder and 
partly to the hypogastric branches of the 
pelvis. The vein which is called hemor- 
rhoidalis interna is’ sometimes inserted ra- 
ther into the splenic than into the mesen- 
teric vein. Tas the omentum also lympha- 
tic vessels? Certainly there are conglobate 
glands, both in the little omentum and in 
the gastro-colicum ; and ancient anatomists 
have observed pellucid vessels in the omen- 
tum ; and a modern has described them for 
lacteals of the stomach. 

Omentum conicum. See Omentum. 

OmENTUM GasTRO-coLIcuM. See Omen- 
2b. 

OmeEntTUM 
Omentum. 

OMO. (From pos, the shoulder.) 
Names compounded with this word belong to 
muscles which are attached to the scapula. 

OMOCO’TYLE. (From «pos, the 
shoulder, and korvAn, a cavity.) The ca- 
vity in the extremity of the neck of the sca- 
pula, in which the head of the humerus is 
articulated. 

OMO-HYOIDE’US. A muscle situ- 
ated between the os hyoides and shoulder, 
that pulls the os hyoides obliquely down- 
wards. Coraco -hyoideus of Albinus and 
Douglas. Scapulo hyodien of Dumas. It 
arises broad; thin, and fleshy, from the su- 
perior costa of the scapula, near the semilu- 
nar notch, and from the ligament that runs 
across it; thence ascending obliquely, it be- 
comes tendinous below the sternocleido- 
mastoideus, and, growing fleshy again, is 
inserted into the base of the os hyoides. 

OMOPLA’TA. (From qos, the 
shoulder, and wAartus, broad.) The blade- 
bone. See Scapula. 

OMoPLATO-HYOIDEUS. 
Omohyoideus. 

Omo’rocos. (From wos, crude, and 
vixTw, to bring forth.) A miscarriage. 

Omo’trrises. (From pos, crude, and 
TpiBw, to bruise.) Oil expressed from un- 
ripe olives. } 

Omena’cinum. (From opdaxioy, the 
juice of unripe grapes.) Oil expressed from 
unripe olives. 

Omrua’cion. (From opupakos, an un- 
ripe grape.) Omphacium. The juice of 
unripe grapes ; and by some applied to that 
of wild apples, or crabs, commonly called 
Verjuice. 

OMPHACITE. A variety of augite 
of a pale leek-green colour. It occurs in 
primitive rocks, with precious garnet, in 
Carinthia. 

Omrnaci'tis. (From oupaxos, an unripe 
grape.) A small kind of gall-nut, which. 
resembles an unripe grape. 

OmruacoMELI. (From oupaxos, an un- 
ripe grape, and wedt, honey.) An oxymel’ 
made of the juice of unripe grapes and 
honey. 
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Omruatoca’rrus. (From oppados, the 
navel, and kaptos, fruit: so called because 
its fruit resembles a navel. ) Cleavers. The 
Galium aperine, of Linneus. * 

OMPHALOCE’LE. (From opudaros, 
the navel, and xyAn, a tumour.) An um- 
bilical hernia. - See Hernia. 

“ Ompuato’pes. (From oppaacs, a navel, 
and esdos, resemblance: so named because 
the calyx is excavated in the middle like the 
human navel.) A plant resembling the 
navel, which the leaf of the cotyledon and 
. hydrocotyle does. 

Ompnatoma’ntia. (From opuados, the 
navel, and yuvyreaw, to prophesy.) ‘The 
foolish vaticination of midwives, who pre- 
tend to foretell the number of the future 
offspring from the number of knots in the 
navel, 

OMPHALOS. = (From opiedioxe,, to 
roll up.) The navel. See Unbilicus. 

OMPHALOTOMIA. (From ouparos, 
the navel, and Teuyw, to cut.) The division 
or separation of the navel-string. 

Ona’ara. (From ovarypos, the wild ass.) 
1. An American plant: so called because it 
is said to tame wild beasts. 

2. A name for the rheumatism in the 
elbow. 

ONEIRODY’NIA. (From oveipoy, a 
dream, and odvyy, anxicty.) Disturbed 
imagination during sleep. A genus of 
disease in the class, Neuroses; and order 
Vesaue, of Cullen, containing two spe- 
cies, 

1. Oneirodynia activa, walking in the 
ae 

Oneirodynia gravans, the incubus, or 
Hie ame: The nervous or indisposed 
persons are oppressed during sleep with a 
heavy pressing sensation on the chest, by 
Which respiration is impeded, or the circu- 
lation of blood intercepted, to such a de- 
gree as to threaten suffocation. Frightful 
ideas ‘are recollected on waking, which oc- 
cupied the dreaming mind. Frequent at- 
tempts are made to cry out, but often with- 
out effect, and the horrors and agitations 
felt by the patient are inexpressibly fright- 
ful. The sensations generally originate in 
a large quantity of wind, or indigestible 
matter in the stomach of supper -eaters, 
which, pressing the stomach against the 
diaphragm, impede respiration, or ren dee it 
short and convulsed. Inflated intestines 
may likewise produce similar effects, or 
mental perturbations. 

There is another species of night-mare 
mentioned by authors, which has a more 
dangerous tendency ; and this arises from 
an impeded: circulation of blood in the 
lings, when lying down, or too great re- 
laxation of the heart and its impelling 

Epilepsy, | apoplexy, or sudden 


tie 
éath, are sometimes amongst the conse- 


quences - of this species of disturbed sleep. 
Diseased states of the. large vessels, aneur-' 
re < 
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isms, water in the pleura, pericardium, or 
lungs, empyema, &c. are amongst the most 
dangerous causes. 

‘ONEIRO‘/GMOS. (From ovepwr)e, to 
dream.) Venereal dreams. 

ONEIRO’GONOS. (From oveipos, a 
dream, and yovn, the seed.) So the Greeks 
call an occasional emission of the semen in 
sleep, when it only happens rarely. 

ONION. See Allium cepa. 

Onion, sea. See Scilla. 

ONIYSCUS. (From ovos,” an ass: so 
called because like the ass it requires much 
beating before it is useful.) 1. The stock- | 
fish. 

e The slow-worm. 

. The name of a genus of insects of the 
anne Aptera. 

Owisous ASELLUS. The systematic name 
of the woodlouse. Millepedes ; Millepede. 
These insects, though they obtain a place 
in the pharmacopoeias, are very seldom used 
medicinally in this country ; they appear to 
act as. stimulants and slight diuretics, and 


for this purpose“they ought to be adminis- 


tered in a much greater dose than is usually 
prescribed. The expressed juice of forty 
or fifty living millepedes, given in a mild 
drink, has been said to cure very obstinate 
jaundices. - 

ONI’TIS. 
asses covet it.) 
wild marjoram. 

ONOBRY’CHIS. (From ovos, an ass, 
and Spvxw, to bray: so called, according to 
Blanchard, because the smell or taste makes 
asses bray.) See Hedysarum onobrychis. © 

ONO'NIS. (From ovos, an ass : because 
it interrupts asses when at plough.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Diadelphia; Order, De- 
candria. 

2. "The pharmacopeial name of the rest 
harrow. See Ononis spinosa. 

Ononis anveNsis. See Ononis spinosa: : 

OnoNis spinosa. The systematic namé 
of the rest harrow. Resta bovis; Arresta 
bovis ; Remora aratri. ‘The roots of this 
plant have a faint, unpleasant smell, and a 
sweetish, bitterish, somewhat*nauseous taste. 
Their active matter is confined to the cor 
tical part, which has been sometimes given 
in powder, or other forms, as an aperient 
and diuretic. 

ONOPO’RDIUM. = (Ovoropiov; from 
ovos, an ass, and epdw, to break wind: so 
named from its being much coveted by 
asses, and from the noise it makes upon 
pressure. ) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants i in the Linnean system. Class, Syn= 
genesia ; Order Polygumia equalis. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the cotton 
thistle. See Onopordium acanthium. 

OnororpiuM ACANTHIUM. The system - 
atic name of tlie cotton-thistle.  Carduus 
tomentosus. The plant distinguished by 
this name is’ athus ‘deseribed by” Linheus; 


(From ovos, an ass, because 
The Origanum vulgare, or 
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Onopordium — calyctbus squamosis ; squa- 
mis: patentibus ; folits ovato-oblongis, sin- 
watts. Its expressed juice has been re- 
commended as a cure for cancer, either 
applied by moistening lint with it, or 
mixing some simple farinaceous substance, 
so as to form a poultice, which should be 
m contact with the disease, and renewed 
twice a day. _ 

ONO’SMA. (From ocyy, a sweet smell 
or savour.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

OwnosMa ucuiorpes. The systematic name 
of the plant, the root of which is called An- 
chusa lutea in some pharmacopeias. It is 
supposed to possess emmenagogue virtues. 

ONY'CHIA. (From ovvf, the nail.) 
A whitlow at the side of the finger nail. 

ONYX. Ovvt. In surgery. Unguis. 
An abscess, or collection of pus between the 
jamellze of the cornea; so called from its 
resemblance to the stone called onyx. - The 
diagnostic signs are, a white spot or speck, 
prominent, soft, and fluctuating. The spe- 
eles are ; 

1. Onyx superficialis, arising from in- 
flammation, not dangerous, for it vanishes 
when the inflammation is resolved by the 
use of astringent collyria. 

2. Onyx profundus, or a deep abscess, 
which is deeper seated between the lamelle 
ot the cornea, sometimes breaking inter- 
nally, and forming an hypopium: when it 
opens externally, it leaves a fistula upon the 
cornea; whenever the pus is exsiccated, 
there remains a Jeucoma. 

In mineralogy, Calcedony, in which there 
is an alternation of white, black, and dark 
brown layers. 

Oorr'pEs. (From woy, an egg, and e:dos, 
a likeness.) An epithet for the aqueous 
humour of the eye. 

OPACITY. Opacitas. The faculty of 
obstructing the passage of light, 

' OPAL. — Of this silicious stone there 
are seven kinds, according to Professor 
Jameson. : 

1, Precious opal. Of a milk-white co- 
lour, inclining to blue. It occurs in small 
veins in clay-porphyry, in Hungary. 

2. Common opal, of a milk-white colour, 
found in Cornwall. ; 

3. Fire opal: the colour of a hyacinth- 
red, found only in Mexico. 

4. Mother of pearl opal, or cacholong, a 
variety of calcedony. 

5. Semi opal, of a white, brown, or grey 
colour, found in Greenland, Iceland and 
Scotland. 

6. Jasper opal, or ferruginousopal. "This 
is of a scarlet, red, or grey colour, and comes 
from Tokay, in Hungary. 

7. Wood opal of various colours, and found 
in alluvial land at Zastravia, in Hungary. 
~~ OPERCULUM. (Operculuwm, i.n. 3a 
cover or lid.) ©The lid or cover of the 
fringe, called peristomum, of mosses. It is 


“the eye. ) 
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either conver, accuminate, flat, or perma- 
nent, never leaving the fringe; as in Phas- 
cum. . 

OPHTASIS. (From ois, a serpent = 
so called from the serpentine direction in. 
which the disease travels round the head.) 
A species of baldness which commences at 
the occiput, and winds to each ear, and some- 
times to the forehead. 

OPHIOGLOSSOIY'DES. (From ofe- 
YyAoooov, ophioglossum, and etdos, a like- 
ness.) A fungus resembling the Ophio- 
glossum, or adder’s tongue. - 

OPHIOGLO’SSUM. (From oguss, a 
serpent, and yAwooa, a tongue: so called 
from the resemblance of its fruit.) ‘The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Crypto- 
gamia; Order, Filices. Adder’s tongue. 

OPHIORRHIYZA. (From oguis, a 
serpent, and piga, a root; because the plant, 
says Hermann, is regarded in Ceylon, asa 
grand specific for the bite of the naja or 
ribband snake.) The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

OprHiorRHIZA MuUNGOS. The systematic 
name of the plant, the root of which is called 
Radix serpentum in the pharmacopeeias. 
Mungos-radix. This bitter root is much 
esteemed in Java, Sumatra, &c. as_pre- 
venting the effects which usually follow the 
bite of the naja, a venomous serpent, with 
which view it is eaten by them. It is also 
said to be exhibited medicinally in the cure 
of intestinal worms. — , 

OPHIOSCO’RODON. (From ogis, a 
serpent, and skopodoy, garlic: so named 
because it is spotted like a serpent.) Broad- 
leaved garlic. 

‘OPHIOSTA/PHYLUM. (From 
ogis, a serpent, and sadvAn, a berry: so 
cilled because serpents feed upon its ber- 
ries.) White bryony. See Bryonia alba... 

OPHIO/XYLUM. (From odss, and 
EvAoy ; because its root spreads in a zigzag 
manner like the twisting of a serpent.) 
The name of a genus’ of plants. Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. Serpen- 
tine-wood plant, 

OpnioxyLUM SERPENTINUM. The sys- 
tematie name of the tree, the wood of which 
is termed lignum serpentum. The nature 
of this roct does not appear to be yet ascer- 
tained. It is very bitter. In the cure of 
the bite of venomous serpents and malignant 
diseases, it is said to be efficacious. . 

O’PHRYS. Odpus. 1. The lowest part 
of the forehead, where the eye-brows grow. 
_ 2, An herb so called, because its juice 
was used to make the hair of the eye-brows 
black. , 

OPHTHA‘/LMIA. (From of@adpos, 
Ophthalmitis. An inflammation 
of the membranes of the eye, or of the 
whole bulb of the eye. The symptoms. which 
characterize this disease are a preternatural 
redfiess of the tunica conjunctiva; owing 
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to a turgescence of its blood-vessels; pain 
and heat over the whole surface of the eye, 
often attended with a sensation of some 
extraneous body between the eye and eye- 
lid and a plentiful effusion of tears. All 
these symptoms are commonly increased 
by motion of the eye, or its coverings, and 
likewise by exposure to light. We judge 
of the depth of the inflammation by the 
degree of pain produced by light thrown 
upon the eye. When the pain produced 
by light is considerable, we have much rea- 
son to imagine that the parts at the bottom 
of the eye, and especially the retina, are 
chiefly affected ; anid, vice versa, when the 
pain is not much increased by this exposure, 
we conclude with great probability that the 
inflammation is confined perhaps entirely to 
the external covering of the eye. In super- 
ficial affections of this kind too, the symp- 
toms are in general local; but, whenever 
the inflammation is deep-seated, it is at- 
tended with severe shooting pains through 
the head, and fever to a greater or less de- 
gree Rarareonly takes place. During the 
whole course of the disease there is for the 
most part a very plentiful flow of tears, 
which frequently become so hot and acrid as 
to excoriate the neighbouring parts; but it 
often happens after the disease has been of 
some duration, that together with the tears a 
considerable quantity ofa yellow purulent- 
like matter is discharged, and when the 
inflammation has either spread to the eye- 
Jids, or has been seated there from the be- 
ginning, as soon as the tarsi become af- 
fected, a discharge takes place of a viscid 
glutinous kind of matter, which greatly adds 
to the patient’s distress, as it tends to in- 
crease the inflammation, by cementing the 
eye-lids so firmly together as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult to separate them. 

Ophthalmia is divided into external, when 
the inflammation is superficial, and internal, 
when the inflammation is deep-seated, and 
the globe of the eye is much affected. 

In severe ophthalmia two distinct stages 
are commonly observable; the first is at- 
tended with a great deal of heat and pain in 
the eye, and considerable febrile disorder ; 
the second is comparatively a chronic affec- 
tion without pain and fever. The eye is 
merely weakened, moister than in the healthy 
state, and more or less red. 

Ophthalmia may be induced by a variety 
of exciting causes, such as operate 1n,,pro- 
ducing inflammation in other situations. A 
severe cold in which the eyes are affected at 
the same time with the pituitary cavities, 
fauces, and trachea; change of weather ; 
sudden transition from heat to cold; the 
prevalence of cold winds; residence in damp 
or sandy countries, in the hot season; ex- 
posure of the eyes to the vivid rays of the 
sun; are causes usually enumerated ; and 
considering these it does not seem extra- 
ordinary that ophthalmia should often make 
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its appearance as an epidemic, and afflict 
persons of every age and sex. Besides 
these exciting causes, writers also generally 
mention the suppression of some habitual 
discharge, as of the menses, bleedings from 
the nose, from Lerrboida, &e. ‘Besides. 
which, inflammation of the eyes may be 
occasioned by the venereal and scrophulous 
virus. 

OPHTHA’LMIC. Ophthalmicus. 
longing to the eye. 

OPHTHALMIC GANGLION. Ganglion oph- 
thalmicum. Lenticular ganglion. This 
ganglion is formed in the orbit, by the union 
of a branch of the third or fourth pair with 
the first branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 

OrnrHaLMIC NERVE. Nervus ophthalmi- 
cus. Orbital nerve. The first branch of 
the ganglion or expansion of the fifth pair of 
nerves. It is from this nerve that a branch 
is given off, to form, with a branch of the 
sixth, the great intercostal nerve. 

OrHTHALMIC? EXTERNI. See Motores 
oculorum. 

OPHTHALMODY'NIA. (From o¢- 
GaAjos, an eye, and oduvy, pain.) A vehe- 
ment pain in the eye, without, or with very 
little redness. The sensation of pain is 
various, as itching, burning, or as if gravel 
were between the globe of the eye and lids. 
The species are: 

1. Ophthalmodynia rheumatica, which is 
a pain in the muscular expansions of the 
globe of the eye, without redness in the 
albuginea. The rheumatic inflammation is 
serous, and rarely produces redness, 

2. Ophthalmodynia periodica, is a periodi- 
cal pain in the eye, without redness. 

8. Ophthalmodynia spasmodica, is a press- 
ing pain in the bulb of the eye, arising from 
spasmodic contractions of the muscles of 
the eye, in nervous, hysteric, and hypochon- 
driac persons. It is observed to terminate 
by a flow of tears. 

4. Ophthalmodynia from an internal in- 
jflammation of the eye. In this disorder, 
there is a pain and sensation as if the globe 
was pressed out of the orbit. 

5. Ophthalmodynia hydropthalmica. After 
a great pain in the inferior part of the os 
frontis, the sight is obscured, the pupil is 
dilated, and the bulb of the eye appears 
larger, pressing on the lid. This species is 
likewise perceived from an incipient hydrop- 
thalmia of the vitreous humour. 

6. Ophthalmodynia arenosa, is an itching : 
and sensation of pain in the eye, as if sand 
or gravel were lodged between the globe 
and lid. 

7. Ophthalmodynia symptomatica, which. 
is a symptom of some other eye-disease, 
and is to be cured by removing the exciting 
cause. 

8. Ophthalmodynia cancrosa, which arises 
from cancerous acrimony deposited in the 
eye, and is rarely curable. 


“OPHTHALMOPO'NIA. 
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Gadjos, the eye, and rovew, to labour.) An 
intense pain in the eye, whence the light is 
intolerable. 

OPHTHALMOPTOSSIS. (From o9- 
@aApos, an eye, and mjwots, a fall.) A fall- 
ing down of the globe of the eye on the 
cheek, canthus, or upwards, the globe itself 
being scarce altered in magnitude. The 
cause is a relaxation of the muscles, and 
ligamentous expansions of the globe of the 
eye. ‘The species are : 

1. Ophthalmoptosis violenta, which is ge- 
nerated by a violent contusion or strong 
stroke, as happens sometimes in boxing. 
‘The eye falls out of the socket on the cheek 
wr canthus of the eye, and from the elonga- 
tion and extension of the optic nerve occa- 
sions immediate blindness. 

2. Ophthalmoptosis, from a tumour within 
theorbit. An exostosis, toph, abscess, encyst- 
ed tumours, as atheroma, hygroma; or 
scitrhus, forming within the. orbit, or in- 
duration of the orbital adeps, may throw the 
bulb of the eye out of the socket upwards, 
downwards, or towards either canthus. 

3. Ophthalmoptosis paralytica, or the 
paralytic ophthalmoptosis, which arises from 


a palsy of the recti muscles, whence a / 


stronger power in the oblique muscles of 
the bulb. 

4. Ophthalmoptosis staphylomatica, when 
the staphyloma depresses the inferior eyelid, 
and extends on the cheek, 

OPIATE. (Opiatum ; from the effects 
being like that of opium.) A medicine that 
procures sleep, &c. See Anodyne. 

O’PION. Omoyv. Opium. 

Ori'smus. (From oztoy, opium.) An 
opiate confection. 

OristHENnar. (From omoev, backwards, 
and @eSap, the palm.) The back part of the 
hand. 

OPISTHOCRA’/NIUM. (From omc- 
@ev, backward, and kpavoy, the head.) The 
occiput, or hinder part of the head. 

OristnocyrHo’sis. (From omeéev, back- 
ward, and kugwots, a gibbosity.) A curved 
spine. © 


OPISTHO’TONOS. 


(From omicéep, 


backwards, and teww, to draw.) A fixed’ 


spasm of several muscles, so as to keep the 
body in a fixed position, and bent back- 


wards. Cullen considers it as a variety of 
tetanus. See Tetanus. 
O/PIUM. (Probably from o7os, juice ; 


or from opi, Arabian.) The inspissated 
juice of the poppy. See Papaver somni- 
Serum. 

OPOBA’LSAMUM. (From o79s, juice, 
and €adcapoy, balsam.) See Amyris gilead- 
ensis. , 


OPOCA’LPASON. (From omos, juice, . 


and KaAwagov, a tree of that name.) Opo- 
carpason. A kind of bdellium which re- 
sembles myrrh, but is poisonous. 
OPODELDOC. A term of no mean- 
ing, frequently’ mentioned by Paracelsus, 
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Formerly it signified a plaster for all exter- 
nal injuries, but now is confined to a cam- 
phorated soap liniment. 

Orcnrocr’tx. A rupture through the fo- 
ramen ischii, or into the labia pudendi. 

OPO’PANAX. (Opopanaz, acis. f. 5 
from omos, juice, and mavat, the panacea:) 
See Pastinaca opopanax. 

Opo/r1a. (From omropui, to see.) 
bones of the eyes. 

Oro’ricz. (From omwpa, autumnal fruits. ) 
A conserve made of ripe fruits. 

OPPILA’TIO. (From oppilo, to shut 
up.) Oppilation is a close kind. of obstruc- 
tion ; for, according to Rhodius, it signifies, 
not only to shut out, but also to fill. 

Oprizati’va. (From oppiio, to shut up. ) 
Medicines or Ribephies which shut up the 
pores of the skin. 

OPPO’NENS. Opposing. <A name 
given to some muscles from their office. 

Orronens Potuicts. See Flexor ossie 
metacurpt pollicis. / 

OPPOSITIFOLIUS. Applied to a 
flower-stalk, when opposite to a leaf; the 
Geranium molle, and Sium angustifolium, 
afford examples of the Pedunculus oppositi- 
olius. 

OPPOSITUS. Opposite to each other ; 
as the leaves of Suvifraga oppositifolia, and 
Ballote nigra. 

OPPRE’SSION. Oppressio. 
lepsy, or any pressure upon the brain. 
Compression. 

Opsi'conos. (From oy, late, and yivoua, 
to be born.) <A dens sapientiz, or late cut 
tooth. 

OPTIC. (Opticus ; from omJoua, to see.) 
Relating to the eye. 

Optic nerve. Nervus opticus. The 
second pair of nerves of the brain. ‘They arise 
from the thalami nervorum opticocrum, per- 
forate the bulb of the eye, andin it form 
the retina. 

OPUNTIA. (4b Opunte, from the 
city Opus, near which it flourished) See 
Cactus. 


The 


The cata- 
See 


ORACHE. See Atriplex hortensis, and 
Chenopodium 
ORANGE. See Citrus aurantium. 


See Citrus aurantium. | | 
See Shaddock. 


Orange, Seviile. 

Orange, shaddoch. 

Orzicuta RE os.’ Os pisiforme. The 
name of a bone of the carpus. Also a very 
small round bone, not larger than a pin-head, 
that belongs to the internal ear. 

ORBICULA'RIS. (From orbiculus, a 
little ring : so called fat its shape.) This 
name is given to some muscles which sur- 
round the part like a ring. 

Orzicutaris ors. Sphincter labiorum, 
of Douglas; semi-orbicularis, of \Vinslow ; 
abvisirictar oris, of Cowper ; and labial, of 
Dumas. <A muscle of the mouth, formed 
in a great measure by those of the J ps; the 
fibres of the superior descending, those of 
the inferior aeumipict e' decussating each 
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other about the corner of the mouth, they 
run along the lip to join those of the oppo- 
site side, so that the fleshy fibres appear to 
surround the mouth like a sphincter. Its 
‘use is to shut the mouth, by contracting and 
drawing both lips together, and to counter- 
act all the muscles that assist it opening it. 

OrBICULARIS PALPEBRARUM. A muscle 
common to both the eyelids. Orbicularis 
palpebrarum ciliaris, of authors ; and mazillo 
palpebral, of Dumas. It arises by a number 
of fleshy fibres from the outer edge of the 
orbitar process of the superior maxillary 
bone, and from a tendon near the inner 
angle of the eye; these fibres run a little 
downwards and outwards, over the upper 
part of the cheek, below the orbit, covering 
the under eyelid, and surround the external 
angle, being closely connected only to the 
skin and fat; they then run over the super- 
ciliary ridge of the os frontis, towards the 
inner canthus, where they mix with the 
fibres of the occipito-frontalis and corru- 
gator supercilii: then covering the upper 
eyelid, they descend to the inner angle op- 
posite to their inferior origin, and firmly 
adhere to the internal angular process of the 
os frontis, and to the short round tendon 
which serves to fix the palpebre and muscu- 
lar fibres arising from it. It is inserted into 
the nasal process of the superior maxillary 
bone, by a short round tendon, covering 
the anterior and upper pert of the lachrymal 
sac, which tendon can be easily felt at the 
inner canthus of the eye. The use of this 
‘muscle is to shut the eye, by drawing both 
lids together, the fibres contracting from 
the outer angle towards the inner, press 
the eyeball, squeeze the lachrymal gland, 
and convey the tears towards the puncta 
lachrymalia. 

ORBICULARIS PALPEBRARUM CILIARIS. See 
Orbicularis palpebrarum. 
~ ORBICULATUS. Orbiculate. Ap- 
plied to a leaf that is circular or orbicular, 
the length and breadth being equal, and the 
circumference an even circular line. Pre- 
‘cise examples of this are scarcely to be found. 
Some species of pepper approach it, and the 
leaf of the Hedysarum styracifolium is per- 
fectly orbicular, except a notch at the 
base. 

ORBIT. Orbitum. The two cavities 
under the forehead, in which the eyes are 
situated, are termed orbits. The angles of 
the orbits are called canthi. Each orbit 
is composed of seven bones, viz. the fron- 
tal, maxillary, jugal, lachrymal, ethmoid, 
palatine, and sphenoid. The use of this 
bony socket is to maintain and defend the 
organ of sight, and its adjacent parts. 

' O!rncuea. Galen says it is the scrotwm. 

ORCHIDEZ. (From orchis, a plant 
so called.) ‘The name of an order in Lin- 
neus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, con- 
sisting of those which have fleshy roots and 
orchideal corolls. 
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-ORCHIDEUS. = Orchideal:  resem- 
bling ‘the orchis. 
ORCHIS. (Opxis, a testicle; from 


opeyouat, to desire.) 1. <A testicle. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Gynandria; Order, 
Diandria. 

Orcuis sirotra. The systematic name 
of the butterfly orchis, the root of which 
is used indifferently with that of the male 
orchis. See Orchis mascula. 

Orcuis Mascuta. The systematic name 
of the male orchis. Dog’s stones. Male 
orchis. Satyrion.  Orchis — bulbis indivisis, 
mectarat labio quadrilobo crenulato, cornu 
obtuso petalis dorsalibus reflerus of Linnzeus. 
The roct has *a place in the Materia 
Medica of the Edinburgh pharmacopeeia, 
on account of the glutinous slimy juice 
which it contains. The root of the orchis 
bifolia is also collected. Satyrion root has a 
sweetish taste, a faint and somewhat unplea- 
sant smell. Its mucilaginous or gelatinous 
quality has recommended it as a demulcent. 
Salep, which is imported here from the East, 
is a preparation of ap analogous root which 
is considered as an article of diet, is accounted 
extremely nutritious, as containing a great 
quantity of farinaceous matter in a small 
bulk. The supposed aphrodisiac qualities 
of this root, which have been noticed ever 
since the days of Dioscorides, seems, says 
Dr. Woodville, to be founded on the fan- 
ciful doctrine of signatures ; thus, orchis, i. e. 
opxis, testiculus, habet radices, instar testi- 
culorum. 

Oxcuts Morio. The systematic name of 
the orchis, from the root of which the salep 
ismade. Salepis a farinaceous powder im- 
ported from Turkey, It may be obtained 
from several other species of the same genus 
of plants. It is an insipid substance, of 
which a small quantity, by proper manage- 
ment, converts a large portion of water into 
a jelly, the nutritive powers of which have 
been greatly over-rated. Salep forms a 
considerable part of the diet of the inhabit- 
ants of Turkey, Persia, and Syria. The 
method of preparing salep is as follows : — 
the new root is to be washed in water, and 
the fine brown skin which covers it is to 
be separated by means of a small brush, or 
by dipping the root in warm water, and 
rubbing it with a coarse linen cloth. The 
roots thus cleaned are to be spread on a tin 
plate, and placed in an oven, heated to 
the usual degree, where they are to remain 
six or ten minutes. In this time they will 
have lost their milky whiteness, and acquired 
a transparency like horn, without any dimi- 
nution of bulk. Being arrived at this state, 
they are to be removed in order to dry and 
harden in the air, which will require several 
days to effect; or they may be dried in a 
few hours, by using a very gentle heat. 
Salep, thus prepared, contains a great quan- 
tity of vegetable aliment ; as a wholesome 
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nourishment it is much superior to rice ; 
and has the singular property of concealing 
the taste of salt water. Hence, to prevent 
the dreadful calamity of famine at sea, it has 
been proposed that the powder of it should 
constitute part of the provisions of every 
ship’s company. With regard to its medi- 
cinal properties, it may be observed, that its 
restorative, mucilaginous, and demulcent 
qualities, render it of considerable use in 
various diseases, when employed as aliment, 
particularly in sea-scurvy, diarrhoea, dy- 
sentery, symptomatic fever, arising from 
the absorption of pus, and the stone or 
ravel. > 

ORCHITIS. (From opxts, a testicle, ) 

Hernia’ humoralis. | Swelled testicle. . A 
very common symptom attending a gonor- 
rheea is a swelling of the testicle, which is 
only sympathetic, and not venereal, because 
the same symptoms follow every kind 
of irritation on the urethra, whether pro- 
ducéd by strictures, injections, or bougie¢s. 
Such symptoms are not similar to the ac- 
tions arising from the application of venereal 
matter, for suppuration seldom occurs, and, 
when it does, the matter is not venereal. 
The swelling and inflammation appear sud- 
denly, and as suddenly disappear, or go 
from one testicle to the other. The epidi- 
dymis remains swelled, however, even fora 
considerable time afterwards. 
' The first appearance of swelling is gene- 
rally a soft pulpy fulness of the body of 
the testicle, which is tender to the touch; 
this increases to a hard swelling, accompa-~ 
nied with considerable pain. The epididy- 
mis, towards the lower end of the testicle, 
is generally the hardest part. The hard. 
ness and swelling, however, often pervade 
the whole of the epididymis. The spermatic 
cord, and especially the vas deferens, are 
often thickened, and sore to the touch. 
The spermatic veins sometimes become va- 
ricose.. A pain in the loins, and sense of 
weakness there, and in the pelvis, are other 
casual symptoms. Colicky pains; unea- 
siness in the stomach and bowels; flatu- 
lency; sickness, and even vomiting; are 
not unfrequent. The whole testicle 1s 
swelled, and not merely the epididymis, as 
has been asserted. 

The inflammation of the part most pro- 
bably arises from its sympathising with the 
urethra. The swelling of the testicle com- 
ing on, either removes the pain in making 
water, and suspends the discharge, which 
does not return till such swelling begins to 
subside, or else the irritation in the urethra, 
first ceasing, produces a swelling of the tes- 
ticle, which continues till the pain and dis- 
charge return; thus rendering it doubtful 
which is the cause and which the effect. 
Occasionally, however, the discharge has 
become more violent, though the testicle has 
swelled ; and such swelling has even been 
known to occur after the discharge. has 
ceased; yet the latter has returned with 
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- violence, and remained as long as the hernia 


humoralis, : 

Hernia humoralis, with stoppage of the 
discharge, is apt to be attended with stran- 
gury- A very singular thing is, that the 
inflammation more frequently comes on 
when the irritation in the urethra is going 
off, than when at its height. 

The enlargement of the testicle, from 
cancer and scrophula, are generally slow in 
their progress: that of an hernia humoralis 
very quick. 

O’rcnos. (From opxes, a plantation or 
orchard: so called from the regularity with 
which the hairs are inserted.) The extre- 
mities of the eye-lids, where the eye-lashes 
grow. 

ORCHO’TOMY. (Orchotomia ; from 
opxis, a testicle, and Teuyw, to cut.) Cas- 


tration. The operation of extracting a 
testicle, 
ORDER. A term applied by natural _ 


ists and nosologists to designate a division 
that embraces a number of genera which 
have some circumstances common to them 
all. See Genus, Plants, serwal system of, 
and Nosology. . weer 

Orders, natural, of plants. See Natural. 

ORE, The mineral substance from 
which metals are extracted. / 

OREOSELI'NUM. (From opos, a 
mountain, and ceAwey, parsley: so named 
because it grows wild upon mountains.) 
Mountain parsley. See dthamanta. 

Orr’stion. (From opos, a mountain.) 
In Dioscorides it is the Heleniwm, or a kind 
of elecampane growing upon mountains. 

OREXIA. (From opeyoua:, to desire.) 
Oreris. A desire or appetite. 

ORE’XIS. See Orewia. 

ORGAN. Opyavov. Organum. A part 
of the body capable of the performance of 
some perfect act or operation. They are 
distinguished by physiologists by their func- 
tion, as organs of sense, organs of motion, 
organs of sensation, digestive organs, &c. 

ORGANIC. Of or belonging to an 
organ. In the present day this term is in 


- general use to distinguish a disease of struc- 


ture from a functional disease; thus, when 
the liver is converted into a hard tuber- 
‘culated or other structure, it is called an 
organic disease; but when it merely fur- 
nishes a bad bile, the disease is said to be 


Junctional. 
ORGASM. See Orgasmus. 
ORGASMUS. (From opyaw, “ appeto 


impatienter; proprie de anemantibus dicitur, 
que turgent libidine.” Scapula.) Salacity. 

ORGASTICA. ‘The name of an order 
of the class Genetica, in Good’s Nosology. 
Diseases affecting the orgasm. Its genera 
are, chlorosis, preotia, lagnesis, agenesia, 
aphorea, edoptosis. 

ORIBASIUS, an eminent physician of 
the 4th century, was born at Pergamus, or 
according to others, at Sardes, where he re- 
‘sided for some time. “He is mentioned as 
i ie. 
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ene of the most learned and accomplished 
men of his age, and the.most skilful in his 
profession ; and he not only obtained great 
public reputation, but also the friendship of 
the Emperor Julian, who appointed him 
questor of Constantinople. But after the 
death of that prince he suffered a severe re- 
verse; he was stripped of his property, and 
sent into banishment among the Barbarians. 
He sustained his misfortunes, however, with 
great fortitude ; and the dignity of his cha- 
racter, with his professional skill and kind- 
fiess, gained him the veneration of these 
rude people, among whom he was adored as 
a tutelary god. At length he was recalled 
to the Imperial court, and regained the 
public favour. He was chiefly a compiler ; 
but some valuable practical remarks first 
occur in his writings. He made, at the 
request of Julian, extensive “ Collections” 
from Galen, and other preceding authors, 
in about seventy bocks, of which only seven- 
teen now remain; and afterwards made a 
‘¢ Synopsis of this vast work for the use of 
his son in nine books: there are also extant 
four books, in medicines and diseases, en- 
titled ‘“‘ Euporistorum Libri.” He praises 
highly local evacuations of blood, espe- 
cially by scarifications, which had been little 
noticed before: and he affirms, that he was 
himself cured of the plague by it, having 
lost in this way two pounds of blood from 
the thighs on the second day of the disease. 
He first described a singular species of in- 
sanity, under the name of lycanthropia, in 
which the patient wanders about by night 
among the tombs, as if changed into a 
wolf: though. such a disease is noticed in 
the New Testament. 


ORICHALCUM. The brass of the 
’ ancients, 
Orrcia. (From Oricus, a city of Epirus, 


near which it grows.) A species of fir. or 
turpentine tree, from Oricus. 

Ornienta’t1a rou. The leaves of senna 
were so called. 

ORI’GANUM. (From opos, a moun- 
tain, and yavow, to rejoice: so called be- 
cause it grows upon the side of mountains. ) 

1. The name of a genus of- plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Didynamia; Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the wild 


marjoram. See Origanum vulgare. 
OricgaAnum cretTicum. See Origanum 
dictamnus. 


Oricanum pictamnus., ‘The systematic 
name of the dittany of Crete. Dictamnus 
creticus ; Origanum creticum; Onitis. ‘The 
leaves of this plant, Origanum — foliis infe- 
rioribus tomentosis, spicis nutantibus of Lin- 
_ meus, are now rarely used; they lave 
been recommended as emmenagogue and 
alexipharmic. 

OricaNum MargorAna. The systematic 
name of sweet marjoram. ~Marjorana. This 
plant, Origanwn — foliis ovatis obtusis, spicis 
subretundis compactis pubescentibus of Lin- 
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neeus, has been long cultivated in our gar- 
dens, and is in frequent use for culinary 
purposes. ‘The leaves and tops have a plea- 
sant smell, arid a moderately warm, aromatic, 
bitterish taste. They yield their virtues to 
aqueous and spirituous liquors, by infusion, 
and to water in distillation, affording a consi- 
derable quantity of essential oi]. The medici- 
nal qualities of the plant are similar to those 
of the wild plant (see Origanum vulgare) ; 
but being much more fragant, it is thought 
to be more cephalic, and better adapted to 
those complaints known by the name of 
nervous; and may therefore be employed 
with the same intentions as lavender. It 
was directed in the pulvis sternutatorius, 
by both pharmacopeeias, with a view to the 
agreeable odour which it communicates to 
the asarabacca, rather than to its errhine 
power, which is very inconsiderable; but 
it is now wholly omitted in the Pharm. 
Lond. In its recent state, it is said to have 
been successfully applied to scirrhous tu- 
mours of the breast. 

OriganuM syriacum. The Syrian herb 
mastich. See Teucriwm marum. 

Origanum vutcare. The systematic 
name of the wild marjoram. Marjorana ; 
Mancurana; Origanum heracleoticum ; Oni- 
tis; Zazarhendi herba. Origanum — spicis 
subrotundis paniculatis conglomeratis, bractis 
calyce longioribus ovatis of Linneus. This 
plant grows wild in many parts of Britain. 
It has an agreeable aromatic smell, ap- 
proaching to that of marjoram, and a pun- 
gent taste, much resembling thyme, to 
which it is likewise thought to be more 
allied in its medicinal qualities, and there- 
fore deemed to be emmenagogue, tonic, 
stomachic, &c. The dried leaves used in-. 
stead of tea, are said to be exceedingly 
grateful. They are employed in medicated 
baths and fomentations. 

Oris constrictor. See Orbicularis oris. 

OrLEANA TERRA. (Orleana, so named 
from the place where it grows.) See Bixa 
orleana. 

ORMSKIRK. The name of a place in 
which Hill lived, who invented a medi- 
cine for the cure of hydrophobia, and died 
without making known its composition. 
The analysis of Drs. Black and Hepburn 
demonstrates it to be half an ounce of pow- 
der of chalk ; three drachms of Armenian 
bole; ten grains of alum; one drachm of 
powder of elecampane root; six drops of 
oil of anise. This dose is to be taken every 
morning for six times in a glass of water, 
with a small proportion of fresh milk. 

ORNITHO’/GALUM. (From opus, a 
bird, and yada, milk: so called from the 
colour of its flowers, which are like the milk 
found in eggs. ‘The name of a genus of 
‘plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Her- 
andria ; Order, Monogynia. 

OrxnitTHOGALUM MARITIMUM, a kind of 
wild onion. See Scilla. 


ORNITHOGLO’SSUM. (From opms, 
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a bird, and yAwooa, atongue: socalled from 
its shape.) Bird’s tongue, The seeds of 
the ash-tree, are sometimes so called. 

ORNITHOLOGY. (Ornithologia ; from 
opvis, a bird, and Aoyos, adiscourse.) That 
part of natural history which treats of birds. 

ORNITHOPO’DIUM. (From opus, 
a bird, and 7rovs, a foot: so called from the 
likeness of its pods toa bird’s claw.) Bird’s 
foot; scorpion wort. The Ornithropus per- 


pusillus, and Scorpioides, of Linnzeus, are so _ 


called. 

O’RNUS. (From orn. Heb.) The ash- 
tree which affords manna. 

OROBA’NCHE. (From opo6os, the 
the wild pea, and ayxw, to suffocate: so 
called because it twines round the orobus 
and destroys it.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Gynandria and Didynamia; Order, Angio- 
spermia. , 

Orosry'cuis. {From opo6os, the wood-pea, 
and Bpuxw, toeat.) The same as orobance. 

O’ROBUS. (From epez/w, to eat.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Diadelphia; Or- 
der, Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the ervum. 
See Ervum. 
~ Orosus tusEeRosus. The heath-pea. The 
root of this plant is~said to be nutritious. 
The Scotch islanders hold them in great 
esteem, and chew them like tobacco. 

Orosetr'Num. See Athamanta. 

ORPIMENT. Orpimentum. A sul- 
phuret of arsenic. Native orpiment is 
found in yellow, brilliant, and, as it were, 
talky masses, often mixed with realgar, and 
sometimes of a greenish colour. See Arsenic. 

ORPINE. See Sedum telephium. 

Orruory’cium. (From opos, the extre- 
mity, and mvyn, the buttocks.) The ex- 
tremity of the spine, which is terminated by 
the os coccygis. 

O/rruos. (From pew, to flow.) 
rum, whey. 

2. The raphe of the scrotum. 

3. The extremity of the sacrum. 

ORRIS. See Tris. ; 

Orris, Florentine. See Iris florentina. 

Orseille. See Lichen rocella. 

ORTHITE. A mineral; so named 
because it always occurs in straight layers, 
generally in felspar. It resembles gadoli- 
nite. It is found in the mine of Fimbo in 
Sweden. 

ORTHOCO’LON. (From op@os, straight, 
and Kkwaoy, a limb.) It is a species of stiff 
joint, when it cannot be bended, but re- 
mains straight. 

ORTHOPNG’A. (From op@os, erect, 
and avon, breathing.) A very quick and 

‘Jaborious breathing, during which the per- 
son is obliged to be in an erect posture. 
~ Orva’tr. (Orvale, French.) <A species 
of clary or horminum. . 
Onvirra’NuM, a medicine that resists poi- 
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sons; from a mountebank of Orvieta, in 
Italy, who first made himself’ famous by 
taking such things upon the stage, after 
doses of pretended poisons ; though some 
say its inventor was one Orvietanus, and 
that it is named after him. 

ORY’ZA. (From orez, Arabian.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Z'riandria. Order, 
Digynia. ‘The rice plant. 

2. The pharmacopeial name for rice. 
See Oryza sativa. : 

Oryza sativa.. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the rice which 
is the principal food of the inhabitants in 
all parts of the East, where it is boiled, 
and eaten either alone or with their meat. 
Large quantities of it are annually sent 
into Europe, and it meets with a general 
esteem for family purposes. The people 
of Java have a method of making puddings 
of rice, which seems to ke unknown here ; 
but itis not difficult to put in practice if 
it should merit attention. They take a co- 
nical earthen pot, which is open at the large 
end, and perforated all over. This they filk 
about half full with rice, and putting it 
into a large earthen pot of the same shape, 
filled with boiling water, the rice in the 
first pot soon swells, and stops the perfora- 
tions, so as to keep out the water. By this 
metliod the rice is brought to a firm consist- 
ence, and forms a pudding, which is gene- 
rally eaten with butter, oil, sugar, vinegar, 
and spices. The Indians eat stewed rice 
with good success against the bloody flux ; 
and in most inflammatory disorders they 
cure themselves with only a decoction of it. 
The spirituous liquor called arrack is made 
from this grain. Rice grows naturally in 
moist places, and will not come to perfec. 
tion, when cultivated, unless the ground be 
sometimes overflowed, or plentifully water- 
ed. The grain is of a grey colour when 
first reaped ; but the growers have a method 
of whitening it before it is sent to market. 
The manner of performing this, and beat- 
ing it out in Egypt, is thus described by 
Hasselquist: ‘They have hollow iron cylin- 
drical pestles, about an inch diameter, lifted 
by a wheel worked with oxen. <A person 
sits between the pestles, and, as they rise, 
pushes forward the rice, whilst another 
winnows and supplies fresh parcels. Thus 
they continue working until it is entirely 
free from chaff. Having in this manner 
cleaned it, they add one-thirtieth part of 
salt, and rub them both together, by which 
the grain acquires a whiteness; then it is 
passed through a sieve, to separate the salt 
again from it. In the island of Ceylon 
they have a much more expeditious method 
of getting out the rice; for, in the field 
where it is reaped, they dig a round hole, 
with a level bottom, about a foot deep, and 
eight yards diameter, and fillit with bun- 
dles of corn, Having laid it properly, the 
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women drive about half a dozen oxen con- 
tinually round the pit; and thus they will 
tread out forty or fifty bushels aday. This 
is a very ancient method of treading out 
corn, and is still practised in Africa upon 
‘other sorts of grain. 

OS. 1. (Qs, ossis. n.) A bone. See Bone. 

2. (Os, oris. n.) The mouth. 

Os ExteRNUM, ‘The entrance into the 
‘vagina is so named in opposition to the 
mouth of the womb, which is called the os 
internum. 

_. Os IntERNUM. 
the uterus. 

Os teonis. The dntirrhinwm linaria. 

Os sroxciosum. ‘The spongy bones are 
two in number, and are called ossa spongio- 
sa inferiora. The ethmoid bone has two 
turbinated portions, which are sometimes 
called the superior spongy bones. ‘These 
bones, which, from their shape, are some- 
‘times called ossa turbinata, have, by some 
-anatomists, been described as belonging to 
the ethmoid bone; and by others, as por- 
‘tions of the ossa pala, In young subjects, 
however, they are evidently distinct bones. 
They consist of a spongy lamella in each 
“nostril. The convex surface of this lamina 
‘is turned towards the septum narium, and 
its concave part towards the maxillary bone, 
covering the opening of the Jacrymal duct 
‘Into the nose. From their upper edge arise 
two processes: the posterior of these, which 
is the broadest, hangs as it were upon the 
edge of the antrum highmorianum ; the an- 
terior one joins the os unguis, and forms a 
part of the lachrymal duct. These bones 
are complete i in the foetus. They are lined 
with the pituitary membrane ; and, besides 
their connection with the ethmoid bene, are 
joined to the ossa maxillaria superiora, ossa 
palati, and ossa unguis. Besides these. ossa 
spongiosa inferiora, there are sometimes two 
others, situated lower down, one in each 
nostril. ‘These are very properly consider- 
ed as a production of the sides of the maxil- 
lary sinus turned downwards. In many 
subjects, likewise, we find other smaller 
bones standing out into the nostrils, which, 
from their shape, might also deserve the 
name of turbinata, but they are uncertain in 
their size, situation, and number. 

Os tincaz. See Tince os. 

OSCE’DO. A yawning. 

Oscurocr’LE. (From ocxeoyv, the scro- 
tum, and «nAy, a tumour. 1. Any tumour 
of the scrotum. 

2. A scrotal hernia. 

O’SCHEON. Ocxeov. The scrotum. 
Galen gives the name to the os wlert. 

OSCHEO’/PHYMA. (From ocyxeor, 
the scrotum, and @¢uyua, a tumour.) <A 
swelling of the scrotum. 

OSCILLATION. Vibration. 
ritability. 

- O'SCITANS. 
Yawning. Gaping. | 


The orifice or mouth of 


See Jr- 


(From oscito, to gape. ) 


Ost 
OSCITA’TLO. 


Yawning.  -Gaping. 


OSCULATO’RIUS. 


(From oscito, to gape.) 


(From osculo, tc 


kiss : so called because the action of kissing 
is performed by it.) The sphincter muscle 
of the lips. 

O'SCULUM.  (Diminutive of os, a 
mouth.) A little mouth. 

CSMAZOME., If cold water, which 


has been digested for a few hours on slices 
of raw muscular fibre, with occasional pres- 
sure, be evaporated, filtered, and then treat- 
ed with pure alkohol, a peculiar animal 
principle will be dissolved, to the exclusion 
of the salts. By dissipating the alkohol 
with a gentle heat, the osmazome is obtain- 
ed. It has a brownish-yellow, colour, and 
the taste and smell of soup. Its aqueous 
solution affords precipitates, with infusion 
of nut-galls, nitrate of mercury, and nitrate 
and acetate of lead. 

OSMIUM. A new metal lately disco- 
vered by Tennant among platina, and so 
called by him from the pungent and pecu- 
liar smell of its oxide. : 

OSMUND. See Osmunda. regalis. 

OSMU'NDA. (From Osmund, who first 
used it.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Cryptogamia ; Order, Filices. 

Osearas Recaus.  Filir florida.. The 
systematic name of the osmund-royal. Its 
root possesses astringent and emmenagogue 
virtues. 

O’SPILYS. Oggvs. The loins. 

Ossa spoxnarosa. See Os spongiosum. 

OSSI’CULUM. A little bone. 

Ossicuna aupitus. The small bones of 
the internal ear are four in number, viz. the 
malleus, incus, stapes, and os orbiculare ; 
and are situated in the cavity of the tympa- 


num. See Malleus, Incus, Stapes, and Or- 
biculare os. 
OSSIFICATION.  (Ossificatio; from 


os, a bone, and facio, to make.) See Osteo- 
geny 
OSSI’FRA GA. (From os, a bone, and 
Jrango, to break.) A petrified” root, called 
the bone-binder, from its supposed virtues 
in uniting fractured bones. 
OSSI’FRAGUS. See Qsteocolla. 
OSSI’VORUS. (From os, a bone, and 
voro, to devour.). Applied to a species of 
tumour or ulcer which destroys the bone. 
Osra’cra, (From ooreoy, a bone, and 
arypa, a laying hold of.) A forceps to take 
out bones with. 
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OsterrEs. (From oseoy, abone.) The 
bone-binder. See Osteocolla. 
OSTEOCO’LLA. (From oseov, a bone, 


and KoAAaw, to glue.) Ossifraga ; Holosteus ; 
Osteites ; Amosteus ; Osteolithos ; Stelochites. 
Glue-bone, stone, or bone-binder. A par- 
ticular carbonate of lime found in some. 
parts of Germany, particularly in the 
Marché of Brandenburg, and in other 
countries. It is met with in loose sandy 
grounds, spreading from near the surface to 
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a considerable depth, into a number of ra- 
mifications, like the roots of a tree. It is of 
a whitish.colour, soft whilst under the earth, 
friable when dry, rough on the surface, 
for the most part either hollow within, or 
filled with a solid wood, or with a powdery 
white matter. It was formerly celebrated 
for promoting the coalition of fractured 
bones, and the formation of callus, which 
virtues are not attributed to it in the pre- 
sent day. 

OSTEO’COPUS. (From oseoy, a bone, 
and «omos, uneasiness.) A very violent 
fixed pain in any part of the bone. 

Osreoce’nica. (From oseoy, a bone, 
and yevyaw, to beget.) Medicines which 
promote the generation of a callus. 

OSTEOGENY. (Osteogenia ; from oseov, 
a bone, and ‘yevero, generation.) The growth 
of bones, Bones are either formed between 
membranes, or in the substance of carti- 
lage; and the bony deposition is effected 
by a determined action of arteries. The 
secretion of bone takes place in cartilage in 
the Jong’ bones, as those of the arm, leg, 
&c. ; and betwixt two layers of membrane, 
as in the bones of the skull, where true car- 
tilage is never seen. Often the bony mat- 
ter is formed in distinct bags, and there it 
grows into form, as in the teeth ; for each 
tooth is formed in its little bag, which, by 
injection, can be filled and covered with 
vessels, An artery of the body can assume 
this action, and deposit bone, which is form- 
ed also where it should not be, in the ten- 
dons and in the joints, in the great arteries 
and in the yalves, in the flesh of the heart 
itself, or even in the soft and pulpy sub- 
stance of the brain. 

Most of the bones in the foetus are 
merely cartilage before the time of birth. 
This cartilage is never hardened into bone, 
but from the first it is an organized mass. 
It has its vessels, which are at first transpa- 
rent, but which soon dilate ; and whenever 
the red colour of the blood begins to appear 
in them, ossification very quickly succeeds, 
the arteries being so far enlarged as to carry 
the coarser parts of the blggd. The. first 
mark of ossification’ is an artery which is 
seen running into the centre of the jelly 
which is formed. Other arteries soon ap- 
pear, and a net-work of vessels is formed, 
and then a centre of ossification begins, 
stretching its rays according to the length of 
the bone, and then the cartilage begins to 
grow opaque, yellow, brittle: it will no 
longer bend, anda bony centre may easily 
be discovered. Other points of ossification 
are “successively formed, preceded by the 
appearance of arteries. The ossification 
follows the vessels, and buries and hides 
those vessels by which it is formed. The 
vessels advance towards the end of the bone, 
the whole body of the bone becomes opaque, 
and there is left a small vascular circle only 
at either end, The heads are separated from 
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the body of the bone by a thin cartilage, 
and the vessels of: the centre, extending still. 
towards the extremities of the bone, per-, 
forate the cartilage, pass into the head of 
the bone, and then its ossification also be-, 
gins, and a small nucleus of ossification is, 
formed in its centre. Thus the heads and. 
the body are at first distinct bones, formed. 
apart, joined by a cartilage, and not united 
till the age of fifteen or twenty years. Then 
the deposition of bone begins ; and while the 
bone is laid by the arteries, the cartilage is 
conveyed away by the absorbing vessels ;, 
and while they convey away the superfluous 
cartilage, they model the bone into its due 
form, shape out its cavities, cancelli and 
holes, remove the thinner parts of the re- 
maining cartilage, and harden it into due 
consistence.. The earth which constitutes 
the hardness of bone, and all its useful pro- 
perties, is inorganized, and lies in the inter- 
stices of bone, where it is made up of gela- 
tinous matter to give it consistence and. 
strength, furnished with absorbents to keep 
it in health, and carry off its wasted parts ; 
and pervaded by blood-vessels to supply it 
with new matter. During all the process of 
ossification, the absorbents proportion their 
action to the stimulus which is applied to 
them: they carry! away the serous fluid, 
when jelly is to take its place; they remove 
the jelly as the bone is laid; they continue 
removing the bony particles also, which (as 
in a circle) the arteries continually renew, 
This renovation and change of parts goes on 
even in the hardest bones, so that after a 
bone is perfectly formed, its older particles 
are continually being removed, and new 
ones are deposited in their place. The bony 
particles are so deposited in the flat bones 
of the skull as to present a radiated struc- 
ture, and the vacancies between the fibres 
which occasion this appearance, are found 
by injection to be chietly passages for blood- 
vessels, As the foetus increases in size, the 
osseous fibres increase in number, till a la- 
mina is produced ; and as the bone conti- 
nues to grow, more laminz are added, till 
the more solid part of a bone is formed. 
The ossification which begins in cartilage is 
considerably later than that which has its 
origin between membranes. The generality 
of bones are incomplete until the age of pu- 
berty, or between the fifteenth and twentieth 
years, and in some few instances not until a 
later period. The small bones of the ear, 
however, are completely formed at birth. 
OSTEOGRAPHY.  — (Osteographia ; 
from oseov, a bone, and ypadw, to describe. ) 
The description of the bones. See Bone... 
Osrrou/tHos. (From oso, a bone, an 
ALOos, a stone.) See Osteocolla. wi 
OSTEOLOGY. (Osteologia ; from oseov, 
a bone, and Aovyos, a discourse.) The doc- 
trine of the bones. See Bone. 
OSTEOPGDION. | (From oseoy, a 
bone, and waits, wodos) an infant.)  Lithe- 
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pedion. A term given to the inass of an 
extra-uterine foetus, which had become 
osseous, or of an almost stony consistence. 

OSTHEXIA. (From osw5ns, osseous 
or bony, and efts, habit.) The name in 
Good’s Nosology of a genus of diseases. 
Class, Eccritica ; Order, Mesotica,. Osthexy 
or ossific diathesis. It has two species, 
Osthevia infarciens ; implexa. 

Osrtia‘rivs. (From ostium, a door.) 
The pylorus has been so called. 

Ostr‘ora. (Diminutive of ostium, a 
door.) The valves or gates of the heart. 

OSTIUM. A door or opening. Ap- 
plied to small foramina or openings. 

O’srrea. (From ospatoy, a shell.) The 
oyster. The shell of this fish is occasionally 
used medicinally ; its virtues are similar to 
those of the carbonate of lime. See Creta. 

OSTRU’THIUM. See Imperatoria. 

OSY’RIS. (Osupts, of Dioscorides, which 
he describes as a small shrub with numer- 
ous, dark, tough branches; and Professor 
Martyn conjectures its derivation from oZos, 
abranch. Some take the antirrhinum linaria 
for the true Osyris.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Diaecia; Order, Triandria. 

Osyris ana. Cassia poetica lobelli ; Cas- 
sia latinorum ; Cassia lignea monspeliensium ; 
Cassia monspeliensium.  Poet’s cassia or 
gardrobe; Poet’s rosemary, The whole 
shrub is astringent. It grows in the southern 
parts of Europe. 

OTA’LGIA, (From ovs, the ear, and 
adyos, pain.) The ear-ache. 

Orencuy'res. (From ros, the genitive 
of ous, an ear, and eyxevw, to pews Mth) acak 
syringe for the ears. 

Orno’nna. (From ofovy, lint: 
from the softness of its leaves. ) 
of celandine. 

‘rica. (From ous, the ear.) Medicines 
against diseases of the ear. 

Orr‘rrs. (From ovs, the ear.) An epithet 
of the little finger, because it is commonly 
made use of in scratching the ear. 

OTITIS. (From ous, the ear.) Inflam- 
mation of the internal ear. It is known by 
pyrexia, and an excruciating and throbbing 
pain in the internal ear, that is sometimes 
attended with delirium. 

Ororia’tos. (From ous, the ear.) A 
stinking ulcer behind the ears. 

OTOPYO’SIS. (From ovs, the ear, and 
xvov, pus.) A purulent discharge from the 
ear. 


so called 
A species 


OTORRHZ’A. (From ovs, the ear, 
and pew, to flow.) <A discharge from the 
ear. 

Ova'LE ¥FORAMEN. See oramen 
ovale. 

OVALIS. Oval. Some parts of ani- 


mals and vegetables receive this name from 
being of this shape; as foramen ovale, cen- 
trum ovale, folium ovale, receptaculum 
evale. 
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OVARIAN, — Ovarial. 
the ovarium. 

OVA’RIUM. (Diminutive of ovum, ant 

gg.) The ovaria are two flat oval bodies, 
ina one inch in length, and rather more 
than half in breadth and thickness, suspended 
in the broad ligaments, about the distance 
of one inch from the uterus behind, and a 
little below the Fallopian tubes. To the 
ovaria, according to the idea of their 
structure entertained by different anatomists, 
various uses have been assigned, or the 
purpose they answer has been differently 
explained. Some have supposed that their 
texture was glandular, and that they, secreted 
a fluid equivalent to, and similar to the 
male semen ; but others, who have examined 
them with more care, assert that they are 
ovaria in the literal acceptation of the term, 
and include a number of vesicles, or ova, to 
the amount of twenty-two of different sizes, 
joined to the internal surface of the ovaria 
by cellular threads or pedicles ; and that they 
contain a fluid which has the appearance of 
thin lymph. These vesicles are, in fact, to 
be seen in the healthy ovaria of every young 
woman. They differ very much in their 
number in different ovaria, but are very 
seldoni so numerous as has just been stated. 
All have agreed that the ovaria prepare 
whatever the female supplies towards the 
formation of the feetus; and this Is proved © 
by the operation of spaying, which consists 
in the extirpation of the ovaria, after which 
the animal not only loses the power of con- 
ceiving, but desire is for ever extinguished. 
The outer coat of the ovaria, together with 
that of the uterus, is given by the perito- 
neum; and whenever an ovum is passed 
into the Fallopian tube, a fissure is observed 
at the part through which it is supposed to 
have been transferred. ‘These fissures heal- 
ing, leave small longitudinal cicatrices on the 
surface, which are said to enable us to de- 
termine, whenever the ovarium is examined, 
the number of times a woman has conceived. 
The corpora lutea are oblong glandular 
bodies of a yellowish colour, found in the 
ovaria of all animals when pregnant, and, 
according to some, when they are salacious. 
They are said to be calyces, from which the 
impregnated ovum has dropped; and their 
number is always in proportion to the 
number of conceptions found in the uterus. 
They are largest and most conspicuous in 
the early state of pregnancy, and remain for 
sometime after delivery, when they gradually 
fade and wither till they disappear. The 
corpora lutea are very vascular, except at 
their centre, which is whitish; and in the 
middle of the white part is a small cavity, 
from which the impregnated ovum is thought 
to have immediately proceeded. The ovaria 
are the seat of a _ particular kind of 
dropsy, which most commonly happens to 
women at the time of the final cessation of 
the menses, though not unfrequently at. a 
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more early period of life. It is of the en- 
eysted kind, the fluid being sometimes lim- 
pid and thin, and at others discoloured and 
gelatinous. In some cases it has been found 
contained in one cyst, often in several ; and 
in others the whole tumefaction has been 
composed of hydatids not larger than grapes. 
The ovaria are also subject, especially a short 
time after delivery, to inflammation, termi- 
nating in suppuration, and to scirrhous and 
cancerous diseases, with considerable en- 
largement. In the former state, they gene- 
rally adhere to some adjoining part, as the 
uterus, rectum, bladder, or external integu- 
ments, and the matter is discharged from the 
vagina, by stool, by urine, or by an external 
abscess of the integuments of the abdo- 
men. 

OVATUS. Ovate. Leaves, petals, seeds, 
&c. are so called when of the shape of an egg, 
cut lengthwise, the base being rounded, and 
broader than the extremity, a very com- 
mon form of leaves ; as in Vinca major, and 
Urtica pilulifera, and the petals of the Allium 
flavum, and Narcissus pseudo-narcissus ; the 
receptacle of the Omphalea, and seeds of the 
Quercus. 

OVIDUCT. (Oviducius ; from ovwm, an 
egg, and ductus, a canal.) The duct or 
canal through which the ovum, or egg, passes. 
In the human species, the Fallopian tube is 
so called, which runs from the ovary to the 
bottom of the womb. 

OVIPAROUS. (From ovum, an egg, 
and pario, to bring forth.) Animals which 
exclude their young in the egg, which are 
afterwards hatched. 

Ovo’RuM TESTA. 
ceous absorbent. 

OVULUM. A |littleegg. See Ovum. 

O’VUM. 1. Anegg. See Egg. 

2. The vesicles in the ovarium of females 
are called the ova, or ovula. When fecunda- 
tion takes place in one or more of these, they 
pass, after a short time, along the Fallopian 
tube into the uterus. 

“¢ Development of the ovum in the uterus. — 
The ovum, in the first moments of its abode 
in the uterus, is free and unattached ; its 
volume is nearly that which it had in quit- 
ting the ovarium ; but, in the course of the 
second month, its dimensions increase, it be- 
comes covered with filaments of about a line 
in lehgth, which ramify in the manner of 
blood-vessels, and are implanted into the 
decidua. In the third month they are seen 
only on one side of the ovum, the others 
have nearly disappeared ; but those which 
remain have acquired a greater extent, thick- 
ness, and consistence, and are more deeply 
implanted into the deciduous membrane ; 
taken together, they form the placenta. The 
ovum, in the rest of its surface, presents only 
a soft flocculent Jayer called decidua reflexa. 
The ovum continues to increase until the 
end of pregnancy, in which its volume is 
nearly equal to that of the uterus; but its 
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structure suffers important changes which we 
will examine. 

At first its two membranes have yielded to 
its enlargement, whilst becoming thicker or 
more resisting : the exterior is called chorion ; 
the other amnion. The liquid contained by 
the latter augments in proportion to the vo- 
lume of the ovum. | In the second month of 
pregnancy there exists also a certain quan- 
tity of liquid between the chorion and 
amnion, but it disappears during the third 
month. 

Up to the end of the third week, the ovum 
presents nothing indicative of the presence 
of the germ; the contained liquid is trans- 
parent, and partly coagulable as before. At 
this period there is seen, on the side where 
the ovum adheres to the uterus, something 
slightly opaque, gelatinous, all the parts of 
which appear homogeneous ; in a short time, 
certain points become. opaque, two distinct 
vesicles are formed, nearly equal in volume, 
and united by a pedicle, one of which ad- 
heres to the amnion by a small filament. 
Almost at the same time a red spot is seen 
in the midst of this last, from which yellow- 
ish filaments are seen to take their rise : this 
is the heart, and the principal sanguiferous 
vessels. At the beginning of the second 
month, the head is very visible, the eyes form 
two black points, very large in proportion to 
the volume of the head ; small openings in- 
dicate the place of the ears and nostrils ; the 
mouth, at first very large, is contracted 
afterwards by the development of the lips, 
which happens about the sixtieth day, with 
that of the ears, nose, extremities, &c. 

The development of all the principal or- 
gans happens successively until about the 
middle of the fourth month; then the state 
of the embryo ceases, and that of the fetus 
begins, which is continued till the termin- 
ation of pregnancy. _All the parts increase 
with more or less rapidity during this 
time, and draw towards the form which 
they must present after birth. Before the 
sixth month, the lungs are very small, the 
heart large, but its four cavities are con- 
founded, or at least difficult to distinguish ; 
the liver is large, and occupies a great part 
of the abdomen; the gall-bladder is not full 
of bile, but of a colourless fluid not bitter ; 
the small intestine, in its lower part, contains 
a yellowish matter, in small quantity, called 
meconium ; the testicles are placed upon the 
sides of the superior lumbar vertebra ; the 
ovaria occupy the same position. At the 
end of the seventh month, the lungs assume 
a reddish tint which they had not before ; the 
cavities of the heart become distinct ; the 
liver preserves its large. dimensions, but re- 
moves a little from the umbilicus; the bile 
shows itself in the gall-bladder ; the meco- 
nium is more abundant, and descends lower 
in the great intestine ; the ovaria tend to the 
pelvis, the testicles are directed to the in- 
guinal rings. At this~period the feetus is 
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eapable of life, that is, it could live and 
_breathe.if expelled from the uterus. Every 
thing becomes more perfect in the eighth and 
ninth months. We cannot here follow the 
interesting details of this increase of the 
organs ; they belong to anatomy: we shall 
consider the physiological phenomena that 
relate to them. 

Functions of the ovum, and of the fetus. — 
The ovum begins to grow as soon as soon as 
it arrives In the cavity of the uterus ; its sur- 
face is covered with asperities that are quickly 
transformed into sanguiferous vessels : there 
is then life in the ovum. But we have no 
idea of this mode of existence ; probably the 
surface of the ovum absorbs the fluids with 
which it is in contact, and these, after having 
undergone a particular elaboration by the 
membranes, are afterwards poured into the 
cavity of the amnion, 

_ What was the germ before its appearance ? 
Did it exist, or was it formed at that in- 
stant? Does the little almost opaque mass 
that composes it contain the rudiments of all 
the organs of the foetus and the adult, or are 
these created the instant they begin to show 
themselves? What can be the nature of a 
nutrition so complicated, so important, per- 
formed without vessels, nerves, or apparent 
circulation? How does the heart move be- 
fore the appearance'of the nervous system ? 
Whence comes the yellow blood that it con- 
tains at first? &c. &c. No reply can be 
given to any of these questions in the present 
state of science. 

We know very little of what happens in 
the embryo, whose organs are only yet rudely 
delineated ; nevertheless, there is a kind of 
circulation recognised. The heart sends 
blood mto the large vessels, and into the 
rudimentary placenta; probably blood re- 
turns to the heart by veins, &c. — But when 
the new being has reached the foetal state, as 
most of the organs are very apparent, then 
it.is possible to recognise some of the func- 
tions peculiar to that state. 

_.. The circulation is the best known of the 
functions of the foetus: it is more compli- 
cated than that of the adult, and is per- 
formed in a manner quite different. 

In the first place, it cannot be divided in- 
to venous and arterial; for the foetal blood 
has sensibly every where the same appear- 
ance, that is, a brownish red tint: in other 
respects, it is much the same as the blood of 
the adult; it coagulates, separates into clot 
and serum, &c. Ido not know why some 
learned chemists have believed that it does 
not. contain fibrin. 

The placenta is the most singular and one 
of the most important organs of the circula- 
tion of the foetus; it succeeds to those fila- 
ments which cover the ovum during the first 
months of pregnancy. Very small at first, 

_it soon acquires a considerable size. It; ad- 

_heres, by its exterior surface, to the uterus, 
presents irregular furrows, which indicate 
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its division into several lobes or cotyledons, 
the number and form of which are not de- 
termined. Its foetal surface is covered by 
the chorion and amnion, except at its cen- 
tre, into which the umbilical cord is inserted. 
Its parenchyma is formed of sanguiferous 
vessels, divided and subdivided. They belong 
to the divisions of the umbilical arteries, and 
to the radicles of the vein of the same name. 
The vessels of one iobe do not communicate 
with those of the adjoining lobes; but those 
of the same cotyledon anastomose frequently, 
for nothing is more easy than to make injec- 
tions pass from one to another. 

The wmbilical cord extends from near the 
centre of the placenta to the umbilicus of the 
child ; its length is often near two feet ; it is 
formed by the two umbilical arteries and the 
vein, connected by a very close cellular tis- 
sue, and it is covered by the two membranes 
of the ovum. 

In the first months of pregnancy, a vesi- 
cle, which receives small vessels, being a 
prolongation of the mesenteric artery and 
the meseraic vein, is found in the body of 
the cord, between the chorion and the am- 
nion, near the umbilicus. | This vesicle is 
not analogous to the allantoid ; it represents 
the membranes of the yolk of birds and rep- 
tiles, and the umbilical vesicle of the mam- 
malia. It contains a yellowish fluid which 
seems to be absorbed by the veins of its 
parietes. 

The umbilical vein, arising from the pla- 
centa, and then arriving at the umbilicus, 
enters the abdomen, and reaches the inferior 
surface of the liver ; there it divides into two 
large branches, one of which is distributed 
to the liver, along with the vena porta, 
whilst the other soon terminates in the vena 
cava under the name of duclus venosus. 
This vein has two valves, one at the place of 
its bifureation, and the other at the junction 
with the vena cava. 

The heart and the large vessels of the foe- 
tus capable of life, are very different from 
what they become after birth; the valve of 
the vena cava is large; the partition of the 
auricles presents a large opening provided 
with a semilunar valve, called foramen ovale. 
The pulmonary artery, after having sent two 
small branches to the lungs, terminates al- 
most immediately in the aorta, in the con- 
cave aspect of the arch; it is called in this 
place ductus arteriosus. 

The last. character proper to the ances 
ing organs of the foetus, is the existence of 
the umbilical arteries, which arise from the 
internal iliacs, are directed over the sides of 
the bladder, attach themselves to the wrachus, 
pass out.of the abdomen by the umbilicus, 
and go to the placenta, where they are dis- 
tributed as has been mentioned above. 

According to this disposition of the cireu- 


_ lating, apparatus of the foetus, it is evident 


that the motion of the blood ought to be 
different in it from that in the adult. If we 
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suppose that the blood sets out from the 
placenta, it evidently passes through the um- 
bilical vein as far as the liver; there, one 
part of the blood passes into the liver, and 
the other into the yena cava; these two 
directions carry it to the heart by the inferior 
vena cava; being arrived at this organ, it 
penetrates into the right auricle, and into 
the left by the foramen oti at the instant 
in which the auricles are dilated. At this 
instant, the blood of the inferior vena cava 
is inevitably mixed with that of the supe- 
rior. How, indeed, could two liquids of the 
same nature, or nearly so, remain isolated 
in a cavity in which they arrive at the same 
time, and which contracts to expel them. I 
am not ignorant that Sebatier, in his excel- 
lent Treatise on the Circulation of the Fetus, 
has maintained the contrary, but his argu- 
ments do not change my opinion in this re- 
spect. However it may be, the contraction 
of the auricles succeeds their dilatation ; the 
blood is thrown into the two ventricles the 
instant they dilate ; these, in their turn, con- 
tract, and drive out the blood, the left into 
the aorta, and the right into the pulmonary 
artery ; but as this artery terminates in the 
aorta, it is clear that all the blood of the two 
ventricles passes into the aorta, except a very 
small portion that goes to the lungs. Under 
the influence of these two agents of impul- 
sion, the blood is made to flow through all 
the divisions of the aorta, and returns to the 
heart by the vene cave. Lastly, it is 
earried to the placenta by the umbilical ar- 
teries, and returns to the foetus by the vein 
of the chord. 

It is easy to conceive the-use of the fora- 
men ovale, and the ductus arteriosus: the 
Teft auricle, receiving little or no blood from 
the lungs, could not furnish any to the left 
ventricle if it did not receive it from the 
opening in the partition of the auricles. On 
the other hand, the lungs having no func- 
tions to fulfil, if. all the blood of the pul- 
monary artery were distributed in them, the 
impulsive force of the right ventricle would 
haye been vainly consumed; whilst, by 
means of the ductus arteriosus, the force of 
both ventricles is employed to move the 
blood of the aorta ; without the joint action 
of both ventricles, probably the blood could 
not have reached the placenta, and returned 
again to the heart. 

The motions of the heart are very rapid 
in the foetus; they generally exceed 120 in 
aminute: the circulation possesses neces- 
sarily a proportionate rapidity. 

A delicate question now presents itself for 

examination. What are the relations of the 
circulation of the mother with that of the 
foetus? In order to arrive at some precise 
notion on this point, the mode of junction 
of the uterus and placenta must first be ex- 
amined. — 

“Anatomists differ in this respect. 
Yong believed that the uterine arteries an- 
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astomosed dir rectly with the radicles, of the 
umbilieal vein, and that the last divisions of 
the arteries of the placenta opened into the 
veins of the uterus; but the acknowledged 
impossibility of making matters injected into 
the uterine veins pass into the umbilical 
veins, and reciprocally to cause liquid mat- 
ters injected into the umbilical arteries to 
reach the veins of the uterus, caused this 
idea to be renounced. It is at present ge- 
nerally admitted, that the vessels of the pla- 
centa and those of the uterus do not anas- 
tomose. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of 
Boerhaave, it cannot be admitted that the 
foetus continually swatlows the water of the 
amnion, and digests it for its nourishment. 
Its stomach, indeed, contains a viscid matter 
in considerable quantity ; but it has no re- 
semblance to the liguor amnii ; it is very acid, 
and gelatinous ; towards the pylorus, it is” 
somewhat grey, and opaque ; it appears to: 
be converted into chyme in the stomach, in 
order to pass into the small intestine, where, 
after having been acted upon by the bile, and 
perhaps by the pancreatic juice, it furnishes. 
a peculiar chyle. |The remainder descends. 
afterwards into the large intestine, where it 
forms the meconium, which is evidently the 
result of digestion during gestation. Whence 
does the digested matter come? It is pro- 
bably secreted by the stomach itself, or de- 
scends from the esophagus ; there is nothing, 
however, to prevent the foetus from swallow- 
ing, in certain cases, a few mouthfuls of the 
liquor amnii; and this seems to be proved’ 
by certain hairs, like those of the skin, being: 
found in the meconium. It is important tor 
remark, that the meconium is a substance 
containing very little azote. Nothing is yet 
known regarding the use of this digestion of 
the foetus ; it is probably not essential to its. 
growth, since infants have been born with- 
out” a stomach, or any thing similar. Some 
persons say they have seen chyle in the- 
thoracic. duct of the former. 

Exhalations seem to take place in the 
foetus; for all its surfaces are lubricated 
nearly in the same mannet as afterwards ; 
fat is in abundance ; the humours of the eye 
exist ; cutaneous transpiration very probably 
takes place also, and mixes continually with 
the liquor amnii. With regard to this last 
liquor, it is difficult to say whence it derives 
its origin ; no sanguiferous vessels appear 
to be directed to the amnion, and it is never- 
theless probable that this membrane is its 
secreting organ. 

The cutaneous and mucous follicles are 
developed, and seem to possess an energetic 


, action, especially from the seventh month ; 


the skin is then covered by a pretty thick 
layer of fatty matter, secreted by the folli- 
cles: several authors have improperly con- 
sidered it as a deposit of the liquor ammnii. 
The mucus is also abundant in the » tO last 
months of gestation. _ 
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All the glands employed in digestion have 
a considerable volume, and seem to possess 
some activity; the action of the others is 
little known. It is not known, for example, 
whether the kidneys form urine, or whether 
this fluid is injected by the urethra into the 
cavity of the amnion.. The testicles and 
mammz seem to form a fluid that resembles 
neither milk nor semen, and which is found in 
the vesicule seminales and lactiferous canals. 

What can be said about the nutrition of 
the foetus? Physiological works contain 
only vague conjectures on this point ; it ap- 
pears certain that the placenta draws from 
the mother the materials necessary for the 
development of the organs, but what these 
materials are, or how they are directed, we 
do not know.”’— Magendie’s Physiology. 

Ovum PHILosopHicuM. Ovum chymicum. 
A glass body round like an egg. 

Ovum rurrum. An obsolete alchemistic 
term used in the transmutation of metals. 

Ox-eye-daisy. See Chrysanthemum leu- 
canthemum. 

Ozx’s tongue. See Picrts echiodes. 

OXALATE. Ozalas. <A salt formed 
by the combination of the oxalic acid with 
a salifiable basis ; thus, ovalate of ammonia, 

OXALIC ACID. Acidum oralicum. 
s¢ This acid, which abounds in wood-sorrel, 
and_ which, combined with a small portion 
of potassa, as it exists in that plant, has been 

-sold under the name of salt of lemons, to be 
used as a substitute for the juice of that 
fruit, particularly for discharging ink-spots 
and iron-moulds, was long supposed to be 
analogous to that of tartar. In the year 
1776, however, Bergman discovered, that a 
powerful acid might be extracted from sugar 
by means of the nitric; and a few years 
afterwards Scheele found this to be identical 
with the acid existing naturally in sorrel. 
Hence the acid began to be distinguished by 
the name of saccharine, but has since been 
known in the new nomenclature by that of 
oxalic. 

It may be obtained, readily and economi- 
cally from sugar in the following way: To 
six ounces of nitric acid in a stoppered re- 
tort, to which a large receiver is luted, add, 
by degrees, one ounce of lump sugar coarse- 
ly powdered. A gentle heat may be applied 
during the solution, and nitric oxide will be 
evolved in abundance. When the whole of 
the sugar is dissolved, distil off a part of the 
acid, til) what remains in the retort has a 
syrupy consistence, and this will form regular 
crystals, amounting to 58 parts from 100 of 
sugar. These crystals must be dissolved in 
water, recrystallised, and dried on blotting 
paper, 

Oxalic acid crystallises in quadrilateral 
prisms, the sides of which are alternately 
broad and narfow, and summits dihedral ; 
or, if crystallised rapidly, !in small irregular 
needles. They are efflorescent in dry air, 
but attract a little humidity if it be damp ; 
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are soluble in one part of hot and two of cold 
water ; and are decomposable by a red heat, 
leaving a small quantity of coaly residuum. 
100 parts of alkohol take up near 56 ata 


boiling heat, but not above 40 cold. Their 


acidity is so great, that when dissolved in 
3600 times their weight of water, the solu- 
tion reddens litmus paper, and is perceptibly 
acid to the taste. __ 

The oxalic acid is a good test for detecting 
lime, which it separates from all the other 
acids, unless they are present in excess. It 
has likewise a greater affinity for lime than 
for any other of the bases, and forms with it 
a pulverulent insoluble salt, not decompos- 
able except by fire, and turning syrup of 
violets green. . 

Oxalic acid acts as a violent poison when 
swallowed in the quantity of 2 or 3 drachms ; 
and several fatal accidents have lately oc- 
curred in London, in consequence of its 
being improperly sold instead of Epsom 
salts. Its vulgar name of salts, under which 
the acid is bought for the purpose of whiten- 
ing boot-tops, occasions these lamentable 
mistakes. But the powerfully acid taste of 
the latter substance, joined to its prismatic or 
needle-formed crystallisation, are sufficient 
to distinguish it from every thing else. The 
immediate rejection from the stomach of this 
acid by an emetic, aided by copious draughts 
of warm water containing bicarbonate of 
potassa, or soda, chalk, or carbonate of 
magnesia, are the proper remedies, 

With bdarytes it forms an insoluble salt ; 
but this salt will dissolve in water acidulated 
with oxalic acid, and afford angular crystals. 
If, however, we attempt to dissolve these 
crystals in boiling water, the excess of acid 
will unite with the water, and leave the oxa- 
late, which will be precipitated. ~ 

The ozalate of strontian too is a nearly in- 
soluble compound. 

Oxalate of magnesia too is insoluble, un- 
less the acid be in excess. 

The oxalate of potassa exists in two states, 
that of a neutral salt, and that of an acidule. 
The latter is generally obtained from the 
juice of the leaves of the owalis acetosella, 
wood-sorrel, or rumex..acetosa, common 
sorrel. ‘The expressed juice, being diluted 


_with water, should be set by for a few days, 


till the feculent parts have subsided, and the 
supernatant fluid is become clear ; or it may 
be clarified, when expressed, with the whites 
of eggs. It is then to be strained off, eva- 
porated to a pellicle, and set in a cool place 
to crystallise. The first product of crystals 
being taken out, the liquor may be further 
evaporated, and crystallised; and the same 
process repeated till no more can be obtained. 
In this way Schlereth informs us about nine 
drachms of crystals may be obtained from 
two pounds of juice, which are generally 
afforded by ten pounds of wood-sorrel. 
Savary however says, that ten parts of wood- 
sorrel in full vegetation yield five parts of 
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juice, which give little more than a two- 
hundredth of tolerably pure salt. He boiled 
down the juice, however, in the first instance, 
without clarifying it; and was obliged re- 
peatedly to dissolve and recrystallise the salt 
to obtain it white. 

This salt is in small, white, needley, or 
lamellar crystals, not alterable in the air. 
It unites with barytes, magnesia, soda, 
ammonia, and most of the metallic oxides, 
into triple salts. Yet its solution preci- 
pitates the nitric solutions of mercury and 
silver in the state of insoluble oxalates of 
these metals, the nitric acid in this case com- 
bining with the potassa. t attacks iron, 
lead, tin, zinc, and antimony. 

This salt, beside.its use in taking out ink 
spots, and as a test of lime, forms with sugar 
and water a pleasant cooling beverage ; and, 
according to Berthollet, it possesses consider- 
able powers as an antiseptic. 

The neutral oxalate of potassa is very 
soluble, and assumes a gelatinous form, but 
may be brought to crystallise in hexahedral 
prisms with dihedral summits, by adding 
more potassa to the liquor than is sufficient 
to saturate the acid. : 

Oxalate of soda likewise exists in two dif- 
ferent states, those of an acidulous and a 
neutral salt, which in their properties are 
analogous to those of potassa. 

The acidulous oxalate of ammonia is crys- 
tallisable, not very soluble, and capable, like 
the preceding acidules, of combining with 
other bases, so as to form triple salts.. But 
if the acid be saturated with ammonia, we 
obtain a neutral oxalate, which on evapor- 
ation yields very fine crystals in tetrahedral 
prisms with dihedral summits, one of the 
planes of which cuts off three sides of the 
prism. This salt is decomposable by fire, 
which raises from it carbonate of ammonia, 
and leaves only some slight traces of a coaly 
residuum. Lime, barytes, and_ strontian, 
unite with its acid, and the ammonia flies off 
in the form of gas. 

The oxalic acid readily dissolves alumina, 
and the solution gives, on evaporation, a 
yellowish transparent mass, sweet and a 
little astringent to the taste, deliquescent, 
and reddening tincture of litmus, but not 
syrup of violets. This salt swells up in the 
fire, loses its acid, and leaves the alumina a 
little coloured.” 

OX’ALIS. (From ofvs, sharp: so called 
from the sharpness of its juice.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Decandria; Order, Pentagynia. 
Wood-sorrel. 

OXALIS ACETOSELLA. 
name of the wood-sorrel. 


The. systematic 
Lujula; Alleluja. 


Oxalis — foliis ternatis, scapo unifloro, flore: 


albo, capsulis pentagonis elasticis, radice squa- 
moso-articulata, of Linnzus. . This plant 
grows wild in the woods, and flowers in 
April.and May. The leaves are shaped like 
a heart, standing three together on one stalk. 
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The acetosella is totally inodorous, ‘but has 
a grateful acid taste, on which account it is 
used in salads. Its taste is more agreeable 
than the common sorrel, and approaches 
nearly to that of the juice of lemons, or the 
acid of tartar, with which it corresponds in a 
great measure in its medical effects, being 
esteemed refrigerant, antiscorbutic and diu- 
retic. It is recommended by Bergius, in 
inflammatory, bilious, and putrid fevers. 
The principal use, however, of the acetosella, 
is to allay inordinate heat, and to quench. 
thirst ; for this purpose, a pleasant whey may 
be formed by boiling the plant in milk, 
which under certain circumstances may be 
preferable to the conserve directed by the 
London College, though an extremely 
grateful and useful medicine. Many have 
employed the root of Lujula, probably on 
account of its beautiful red colour rather 
than for its superior efficacy. A salt is 
prepared from this plant, known by the name 
of essential salt of lemons, which is anacidu- 
lous oxalate of potassa, and commonly used 
for taking ink-stains out of linen. What is 
sold under the name of. essential .salt of 
lemons in this country, is said by .some 
to consist of cream of tartar, with the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of sulphuric acid. 
The leaves of wood-sorrel when employed 
externally in the form of poultices, are power- 
ful suppurants, particularly in indolent 
scrofulous humours. P 

Oxa‘ime. (From ofus, sharp, and ads, 
salt.) A mixture of vinegar and salt. 

Oxid. See Oxide. 

OXIDATION. The process of con- 
verting. metals and other substances into 
oxides, by combining with them a certain 
portion of oxygen, It differs from acidifi- 
cation in the addition of oxygen not: being 
sufficient to form an acid with the substance 
oxided. 

OXIDE. (Oxydum, i, n.; formed of ory- 
gen, with theterminal ide. See Ide.) Oxyd. 
Oxid. Oxyde. A substance combined with 
oxygen without being in the state of an acid. 
Many substances are susceptible of several 
stages of oxidisement, on which account 
chemists have employed various terms to ex- 
press the characteristic distinctions of the 
several oxides. ‘The specific name is often 
derived from some external character, 
chietly the colour; thus we have the black 
and ‘red oxides of iron, and of mercury: the 
white oxide of zine: but in most instances 
the denominations proposed by Dr. Thomp- 
son are adopted. When there are several 
oxides of the same substance, he proposes 
the terms protoride, dentoryde, tritoxyde, 
signifying the first, second, and third stage 
of oxidisement.. Or if two oxides only 
are known, he proposes the appellation of 
prolocyde for that -at the minimum, 
and of peroryde for that at the maximuni 
of oxidation. The compounds of oxides 
and water in which the water exists in a 
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condensed state, are termed hydrates, or 
hydroxures. 

_ Oxide of carbon, : gaseous. 
gaseous oxide of. 

Oxide, nitric. See Nitrogen. 

Oxide, nitrous. See Nitrogen. 

OXYCA’NTHA. (From oévus, sharp, 
and axay@a, a thorn: so ealled from the 
acidity of its fruit.) “fhe barberry. 

OxycantTHa GALENI, See Berberis. 

OXYCE’DRUS. (From ofv, acutely, 
and. kedpos, a cedar: so called from the sharp 
termination of its leaves.) 1. A kind of cedar. 

2. Spanish juniper, a species of juniperus. 

OXYCO/’CCOS. (From ofus, acid, and 
xoxkos, a berry: so named from its acidity.) 
See Vaccinium ovycoccos. 

OXY’CRATUM. (From otuvs, acid, and 
xepayyus, to mix.) Oxycrates. Vinegar 
mixed with such a portion of water as is 
required, and rendered stil! milder by the 
addition of a little honey. 

OxycrocrumM EMPLASTRUM. (From ous, 
acid, and xpoxos, crocus, saffron.) A. plas- 
ter in which there is much saffron, but no 
vinegar necessary, unless in dissolving some 
gums. 

Oxyd. See Ovide. 

Oxyde. See Oxide. ! 

Oxypr’reica. (From ofvs, acute, and 
depxw, to see.) Medicines which sharpen 
the sight. 

OXYDULE. 
oxide. 

O/XYDUM. (So called from oxygen, 
which enters inta its composition.) See 
Oxide. 

Oxypum 
dum. 

OxypUM ARSENICE ALBUM. 


See Carbon, 


Synonymous with prot- 


ANTIMONIE. See Antimonii ory= 


See Arsenic. 


OxyDUM CUPRI VIRIDE ACETATUM. ‘See 
Verdigris. 
OxypUM FERRI LUTEUM. See Ferri sub- 


carbonas. 
OxypuM FERRI NIGRUM. Black oxide 
of iron. The scales which fall from iron, 


when heated, consist of iron combined with 
oxygen. These have been employed medi- 
cinally, producing the general effects of 
chalybeates, but not very powerfully. 

OxypUM FERRI RUBRUM. Red oxide of 
iron. In this the metal is more highly oxi- 
dised than in the black. It may be formed 
by long continued exposure to heat and air. 
Its properties in medicine are similar to 
other preparations of iron. It is frequently 
given internally. 


OxypUM HYDRARGYRI CINEREUM. See 
Hydrargyrt oxydum cinereum. 

OxypUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. See 
Hydrargyri oxydum cinerewm. 

OxypUM HYDRARGYRI RUBBUM. See 


Hydrargyri orydum rubrum. 
OxypuM PLUMBI ALBUM. 

subcarbonas. \ 
-Oxyvoum riuMsi RUBRUM. See Lead. 


See Plumb: 
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OxyYDUM PLUMEI SEMIVITREUM. See 
Lithargyrus. 

OxypbuM sTigH ALzUM. See <Antimoniz 
oxydum. 


OxypuM stisit seMivirreuM. A vitre- 
ous oxide of antimony. It was formerly 
called Vitrum antimonii, and consists of an 
oxide of antimony with a little sulphur; it 
is employed to make antimonial wine. 

OxypuM stipix sutpHuratuM. ‘This is 
an oxyde of antimony with sulphur, and 
was formerly called Hepar antimonii; Cro- 
cus metallorum; Crocus antimonii. It was 
formerly exhibited in the cure of fevers and 
atonic diseases of the lungs. Its principal 
use now is in preparing other medicines. 

OxypuMm zincx. See Zinct oxydum. 

OxypuM ZzINtI suBLIMaTUM. See Zinct 
oxydum. 

OXYGARUM. (From ofus, acid, and 
yapov, garum.) A eomposition of garum 
and vinegar. 

OXYGEN. (Ovygenium; from ofvs, 
acid, and yevvaw, to generate ; because it is 
the generator of acidity.) ‘This substance, 
although existing sometimes in a solid and 
sometimes in an aériform state, is never dis- 
tinctly perceptible to the human senses, but 
in combination. 

We know it only in its combination, by 
its effects. Nature never presents it soli- 
tary ; chemists do not know how to insulate 
jit. tis a principle which was long un- 
known... It is absorbable by combustible 
bodies, and converts them into oxides or 
acids, It isan indispensable condition of 
combustion, uniting itself always to bodies 
which burn, augmenting their weight, and 
changing their properties. It may be dis- 
engaged in the state of oxygen gas, from 
burnt bodies, by a joint accumulation of 
caloric and light. It is highly necessary for 
the respiration of animals. It exists univer- 


sally dispersed through nature, and is a con- 


stituent part of atmospheric air, of water, of 
acids, and of all bodies of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 

One of the most remarkable combinations 
into which it is capable of entering, is that 
which it forms with light and caloric. The 
nature of that mysterious union has not been 
ascertained, but it is certain that, in that 
state, it constitutes the gaseous fluid called 
OXYGEN GAS. 

Properties of oxygen gas. — Oxygen gas is 
an elastic invisible fluid, like common air, 
capable of indefinite expansion and com- 
pression. It has neither taste nor odour, nor 
does it show any traces of an acid. Its 
specific gravity, as determined by Kirwan, 
is 0.00135, that of water being 1.0000; it 
is, therefore, 740 times lighter than the same 
bulk of water. Its weight is to atmospheric 
air as 1103 to 1000.- One hundred and 
sixteen cubic inches of oxygen gas weigh 
$9.38 grains. It is not absorbed by water, 
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but entirely absorbable by combustible 
bodies, which, at the same time, disengage 
its caloric and light, producing in con- 
sequence a strong heat and flame. It re- 
kindles almost extinct combustible bodies. 
It is indispensable to respiration, and is the 
cause of animal heat, It hastens germin- 
ation. It combines with every combustible 
body, with all the metals, and with the 
greater number of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances. It is considered as the cause of 
acidity ; and from this last property is derived 
the name oxygen, a word denoting the origin 
of acidity. 

The act of its combining with bodies is 
called oxidisement, or oxygenation; and the 
bodies with which it is combined are called 
oxides, or acids. 

Oxygen gas is the chief basis of the pneu- 
matic doctrine of chemistry. 

Methods of obtaining Oxygen Gas. — We 
are at present acquainted with a great 
number of bodies from which we may, by 
art, produce oxygen gas. It is most amply 
obtained from the oxides of manganese, 
lead, or mercury ; from nitrate of potassa ; 
from the green leaves of vegetables, and 
from oxychlorate of potassa or soda. Be- 
sides these, there are a great many other sub- 
stances from which oxygen gas may be pro- 
cured. 

1, In order to procure oxygen gas ina 
state of great purity, pure oxychlorate of 
potassa or soda must be made use of. With 
this view, put some of the salt into a small 
earthen or glass retort, the neck of which is 
placed under the shelf of the pneumatic 
trough, filled with water ; and heat the re- 
tort by’ means of a lamp. The salt will 
begin to melt, and oxygen gas will be 
obtained in abundance, and of great purity, 
which may be collected and preserved over 
water. 

Explanation. — Oxychlorate of potassa 
consists of oxygen, chlorine, and potassa. At 
an elevated temperature, a decomposition 
takes place, the oxygen unites to the caloric, 
and forms oxygen gas. ‘The oxychlorate 
becomes therefore converted into simple 
chlorate of potassa. 

2. Oxygen gas may likewise be obtained 
from the green leaves of vegetables. 

For this purpose fill a bell-glass with 
water, introduce fresh-gathered green leaves 
under it, and place the bell, or receiver, 
inverted ‘in a vessel containing the same 
fluid; expose the apparatus to the rays of 
the sun, and very pure oxygen gas will be 
liberated. 

The emission of oxygen gas is propor- 
tioned to the vigour of the plant and the 
vivacity of the light; the quantity differs 
in different plants and under different con- 
ditions, 

_ Explanation. — It is an established fact, 
that plants decompose carbonic acid, and 
probably water, which serve for their nou- 
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rishment ; they absorb the hydrogen and 
carbon of these fluids, disengaging a part of 
the oxygen in a state of purity. Light, 
however, favours this decomposition greatly ; 
in proportion as the oxygen becomes disen~ 
gaged, the hydrogen becomes fixed in the 
vegetable, and combines partly with the car- 
bon and partly with the oxygen, to form the 
oil, &c. of the vegetable. 

3. Nitrate of potassa is another substance 
frequently made use of for obtaining oxygen 
gas, in the following manner : 

Take any quantity of this salt, introduce 
it into a coated earthen or glass retort, and 
fit to it a tube, which must be plunged into 
the pneumatic trough, under the receiver 
filled with water. When the apparatus has 
been properly adjusted, heat the retort gra- 
dually, till it becomes red hot; the oxygen. 
gas will then be disengaged rapidly. 

Explanation. — Nitrate of potassa consists 
of nitric acid and potassa. Nitric acid con- 
sists again of oxygen and nitrogen. On 
exposing the salt to ignition, a partial, de- 
composition of the acid takes place; tha 
greatest part of the oxygen of the nitric acid 
unites to caloric, and appears under the form 
of oxygen gas. The other part remains 
attached to the potassa in the state of nitrous 
acid. The residue in the retort is, there- 
fore, nitrate of potassa, if the process has 
been carried only to a certain extent, 

Remark, — If too much heat be applied, 
particularly towards the end of the process, 
a total decomposition of the nitric acid takes 
place: the oxygen gas, in that case, will 
therefore be mingled with nitrogen gas, The 
weight of the two gases, when collected, 
will be found to correspond very exactly 
with the weight of the acid which had been 
decomposed. The residue then left in the 
retort is potassa. 

4. Black oxide of manganese, however, 
is generally made use of for obtaining oxy- 
gen gas, on account of its cheapness.’ This 
native oxide is reduced to a coarse powder ; 
a stone, or rather an iron retort, is then 
charged with it and heated. As soon as the 
retort becomes ignited, oxygen gas is ob- 
tained plentifully. 

Explanation.— Black oxide of manganese 
is the metal called manganese fully saturated 
with oxygen, together with many earthy im- 
purities ; on applying heat, part of the solid 
oxygen quits the metal and unites to caloric, 
in order to form oxygen gas ; the remainder 
of the oxygen remains united to the metal 
with a forcible affinity : the metal, therefore, 
approaches to the metallic state, or is found 
in the state of a grey oxide of manganese. 

One pound of the best manganese yields 


upwards of 1400 cubit inches of oxygen gas, 


nearly pure. If sulphuric acid be previously 
added to the manganese, the gas is pro- 
duced by a less heat, and in a larger quan- 
tity ; a glass retort may then be used, and 
the heat of a lamp is sufficient. 
32 
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5. Red oxide of mercury yields oxygen 
gas in a manner similar to that of manga- 
nese. 

Explanation. —. This oxide consists like- 
wise of solid oxygen and mercury, the com- 
bination of which takes place on exposing 
mercury to a heat of about 610° Fahr. At 
this degtee it attracts oxygen, and becomes 
converted into an oxide ; but if the tempera- 
ture be increased, the attraction of oxygen 
ischanged. The oxygen then attracts calo- 
ri¢ stronger than it did the mercury ; it 
therefore abandons it, and forms oxygen gas. 
The mercury then re-appears in its metallic 
state. 

6. Red oxide of lead yields oxygen gas 
on the same principle. 

Oxygenated muriatic acid. See Chlorine. 

OXYGENATION. Oxygenatio. This 
word is often used instead of oxidation, and 
frequently confounded with it : but it dif- 
fers in being of more general import, as 
every union with oxygen, whatever the 
product may be, is an oxygenation; but 
oxidation takes place only when an oxide is 
formed. 

Oxygenized muriatic aeid. 
acid oxygenized. 

Oxygenized nitric acid. 


See Muriatic 


See Nitric acid 


oxygenized. 

Oxyety'cum. (From ofvs, acid, and 
yAuKOs, sweet. } Honey mixed with 
vinegar. 


OXYIODE. A term applied by Sir H. 
Davy to the triple compounds of oxygen, 
iodine, and the metallic basis. Lussac calls 
them iodates. 

OXYLA’PATHUM. (From ofus, acid, 
and Aama$ov, the dock; sonamed from its 
acidity.) See Rumex acutus. 

O/XYMEL. (Orymel, lis. n.; from 
ofus, acid, and wedAt, honey.) -Apomeli. 
Adipson. Honey and vinegar boiled to a 
syrup. Mel acetatum. Now called Oxymel 
simplex. Take of clarified honey, . two 
pounds; acetic acid, a pint. Boil them 
down to a proper consistence, in a glass 
vessel, over a slow fire. This preparation of 
honey and vinegar possesses aperient, and 
expectorating virtues ; and is given, with 
these intentions, in the cure of humoral 
asthma, and other diseases of the chest, in 
doses of one or two drachms, It is also 
employed in the form of gargle, when 
diluted with water. 

OxyMEL RUGINIS. 
@ruginis. 

OxyMeL cotcuici. Oxymel of meadow 
saffron is an acrid medicine, but is neverthe- 
less employed, for its diuretit virtues, in 
dropsies. 

Oxymet scittm. Take of clarified honey, 
three pounds ; vinegar of squills, two pints. 
Boil them in a glass vessel, with a slow fire, 
to the proper thickness. Aperient, expec- 
torant, and detergent virtues, are attributed 
to the honey of squills, It is given in doses 
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of two or three drachms, along with some 
aromatic water, as that of cinnamon, to 
prevent the great nausea which it would 
otherwise be apt to excite. In large doses 
it proves emetic. 

Oxymu’rias HypRARGYRI, SeeHydrargyrt 
orymurias. 

OXYMURIATIC ACID. See Chlorine. 

Oxymyrrui ne. (From ofvs, acute, and 
Puppy, the myrtle: so called from its re- 
semblance to myrtle, and its pointed leaves. ) 
Oxymyrsine. See Myrtus communis. 

Oxymyrsine. See Oxymyrrhine. 

OXYODIC ACID. See Jodic acid. 

Oxyni'tRumM. (From ogus, acid, and v- 
Tpov, nitre.) A composition chiefly of 
vinegar and nitre. 

OXYO'PIA. (From oévs, acute, and 
wy, the eye.) The faculty of seeing more 
acutely than usual. Thus there have been. 
instances known of persons who could see 
the stars in the day-time. The proximate 
cause is a preternatural sensibility of the 
retina. It has been known to precede the 
gutta serena; and it has been asserted that 
prisoners who have been !ong detained in 
darkness, have learned to read and write in 
darkened places. 

OXYPHLEGMA/’SIA. (From ous, 
acute, and gAeyw, to burn.) An acute in- 
flammation. r 

Oxyrua@’nicon. (From ofvus, acid, and 
got, the tamarind ; a native of Phoenicia.) 
See Tamarindus. 

OXYPHO'NIA. (From ogus, sharp, and 
gwyn, the voice.) An acuteness of voice. 
See Paraphonia. 

OXYPRUSSIC ACID. 
cyanic acid. 

OXYRE’GMA. (From ous, acid, and 
epevyw, to break wind.} An acid eructa- 
tion. 

Oxyrruo’pinon. (From otus, acid, and 
podiwvov, oil of roses.) A composition of the 
oil of roses and vinegar. 

OX YSACCHA’RUM. (From ous, 
acid, and caxxapoy, sugar.) A composition 
of vinegar and sugar. 

OxysaL pIAPHORETICUM. A preparation 
of Angelo Sala. It is a fixed salt, loaded 
with more acid than is necessary to saturate 
it. 

Oxy'toca. (From oftus, quick, and tinrw, 
to bring forth.) Medicines which promote 
delivery. 

OXYTRIPHY’LLUM. (From ojus, 
acid, and tpipvaAdoy, trefoil ; so named frem 
its acidity.) See Oxalis acetosella. 


See Chloro- 


OYSTER. See Ostrea. 
Oyster-shell. See Ostrea. 
OZM'NA. (From ofy, astench.) An 


ulcer situated in the nose, discharging a 
fetid purulent matter, and sometimes ac- 
companied with caries of the bones. Some 
authors have signified by the term, an ill. 
conditioned ulcer in the antrum. The first 
meaning is the originalone, The disease 


PAC 


is described as coming on with a trifling tu- 
mefaction. and redness about the ala nasi, 
accompanied with a discharge of mucus, 
with which the nostril becomes obstructed. 
Tae matter gradually assumes the appearance 
of pus, is most copious in the mornin g,and 
is sometimes attended with sneezing, and a 
little bleeding. The ulceration occasionally 
extends round the ali nasis to the cheek, but 
seldom far from the nose, the ala of which 
also it rarely destroys. ‘[he ozena is often 
connected with scrophulous and venereal 
complaints. 
of the ossa spongiosa often come away. 
After the complete cure of all venereal com- 


In the latter cases, portions 
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plains, an exfoliating dead piece. of bone 
will often keep up symptoms similar to those 
of the ozena, until it is detached. Mr. 
Pearson remarks, that the ozena frequently 
occurs as a symptom of the cachexia syphi- 
loidea. It may perforate the septum nasi, 
destroy the ossa spongiosa, and even the ossa 
nasi. Such mischief is now more frequently 
the effect of the cachexia syphiloidea, than 
of lues venerea. The ozena must not be 
confounded with abscesses in the upper jaw- 
bone. 

O’%zymum. (From ofa, 
called from its fragrance. ) 


to smell: 
See Ocymum. 


So 


Pp. 


P. A contraction of pugillus, a pugil, or 
eighth part of a handful, and sometimes a 
contraction of pars or partes, a part or parts. 
P. &. A contraction of partes equalis. 
PR. P. A contraction of pudvis patrum, 
Jesuit’s powder ; the Cinchona lancif. lia. 
PAAW, Perer, was born at Amsterdam, 
in 1564. After studying four years at 
Leyden, he went to Paris, and other cele- 
brated schools, for improvement; and took 
his degree at Rostock. Thence he repaired 
to Padua, and attended the dissections of 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente ; and possess- 
ing a good memory, as well as great assi- 
duity, he evinced such respectable acquire- 
ments, that he was appointed to a medical 
professorship on his return to Leyden in 
1589. His whole ambition was centered in 
supporting the dignity and utility of this 
office ; and he obtained general esteem. 
Anatomy and botany were ‘his favourite 
pursuits; and Leyden owes to him the es- 
tablishment of its botanic garden. He 
died in 1617. Besides some commentarics 
on parts of Hippocrates and other ancient 
authors, he left a treatise on the Plague, 
and several other works, chiefly anato- 
mical. 
PA/BULUM. 
Food, aliment. 
Pasunum vira. The food of life. Such 
are the different kinds of aliment. The 
animal heat and spirits are also so called. 
PACCHIONI, Awyruonio, was born at 
Reggio, in 1664. After studying there 


(From pasco, to feed.) 


for some time he went to complete himself’ 


at Rome under the celebrated Malpighi ; 
who subsequently introduced him into prac- 
tice at Tivoli, where he resided six years with 
considerable reputation. He then returned 
to Rome, and assisted Lancisi in his explan- 
ation of the plates of Eustachius. He 


devoted also great attention to dissection, 
particularly of the membranes of the brain. 
In his first work he assigned to the dura 
mater a contractile power, whereby it acted 
upon the brain; this notion obtained tem- 
porary celebrity, but it was confuted by 
Baglivi, and other anatomists. He after 
wards announced the discovery of glands 
near the longitudinal sinus, from which ‘he 
alleged lymphatics pass to the pia mater ; 
this involved him in farther controversies. 
He was a member of several learned aca- 
demies, and died in 1726. Among his 
posthumous works is one on the mischief of 
epispastics in many diseases. 

Pucchionian glands. See Glandule Pac- 
chionie. 

Pacuy’nrica. (From waxvvw, to in- 
crassate.) Medicines which incrassate or 
thicken the fluids. 

Pa’cuys. Taxus, thick. The name of 
a disorder described by Hippocrates, but 
not known by us. 

PA’DUS. A name borrowed from Theo- 
phrastus, who gives no other account of his 
mados, than that it greatly delights in a shady 
situation, like the yew. The term is now 
applied to thebird-cherry. See Prunus padus. 

Papancuo’ng. (From zais, a child, 
and ayxw, to strangulate.) A species of 
quinsy common among children. 

PHZDARTHRO’CACE. (From wais, 
a boy, apépoy, a joint, and kakoy, an evil.) 
The joint evil. A scrofulous affection pro- 
ducing an ulceration of the bones which 
come ajoint. 

PZENEA. See Penea. 

PHO'NIA. (From Peon, who first 
applied it to medicinal purposes.) Pzony, 

1. ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Polyandria; Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2:30) etl ae 
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2, The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon peony. See Peonia officinalis. , 

Pamonra orricinais. The systematic 
name of the common peony; male and 
female pxony. This plant, Paonia :—folits 
oblongis, of Linnzeus, has long been con- 
sidered as a powerful medicine ; and, till 
lately, had a plave in the catalogue of the Ma- 
teria Medica ; in which the two common va- 
rieties of this plant are indiscriminately di- 
rected for use : 
Bauhin, improperly distinguished into male 
and female pxony. 

The roots and seeds of pxony have, when 
fresh, a faint, unpleasant smell, somewhat 
of the narcotic kind, and a mucilaginous 
subacrid taste, with a slight degree of bit- 
terness and astringency. In drying, they 
lose their smell and part of their taste. 
Extracts made from them by water are 
almost insipid, as well as inodorous; but 
extracts made by rectified spirits are mani- 
festly bitterish, and considerably adstrin- 
gent. The flowers have rather more smell 
than any of the other parts of the plant, 
and a rough sweetish taste, which they 
impart, together with their colour, both to 
water and Spirit. 

The roots, flowers, and seeds of peony, 
have been esteemed in the character of an 
anodyne and corroborant, but more espe- 


cially the roots; which, since the days of 


Galen, have been very commonly em- 
ployed as a remedy for the epilepsy. For 
this purpose, it was usual to cut the root 
into thin slices, which were to be attached 
to a string, and suspended about the neck 
as an amulet; if this failed of success, the 
patient was to have recourse to the inter- 
nal use of this root, which Willis directs to 
be given in the form of a powder, and in 
the quantity of a drachm, two or three 
times a-day, by which, as we are informed, 
both infants and adults were cured of this 
disease. Other authors recommended. the 
expressed juice to be given in wine, and 
sweetened with sugar, as the most effectual 
way of administering this plant. Many 
writers, however, especially in modern times, 
from repeated trials of the peony in epi- 
leptic cases, have found it of no use what- 
ever; though professor Home, who gave 
the radix pzoniz to two epileptics at the 
Edinburgh infirmary, declares that one re- 
ceived a temporary advantage from its use. 
Of the good effects of this plant, in other 
5 tl we find no instances recorded. 

PAIGIL. See Primula veris. 

PAIN. AdAyn. Odvvy. Dolor. Any un- 
pleasant sensation, or irritation. 

Painter’s colic. See Colica pictonum. 

PAKFONG. The white copper of the 
Chinese, said to be an alloy of copper, nikel, 
and zine. 

PALATE, See Palatum. 

Panari ctkcumrirxus, © See 
pevus palati. 

PALatl LEVATOR, 


Circum- 


See Levator palati, 


and, on the authority of G.. 
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Patatt os. The palate bone. The palate’ 
is formed by two bones of very irregular 
figure. They are placed between the ossa 
maxillaria superiora and the os sphenoides 
at the back part of the roof of the mouth, 
and extend from thence to the bottom of the 
orbit, Each of these bones may be divided 
into four parts, viz. the inferior, or square 
portion, the pterygoid process, the nasal 
lamella, and orbitar process. The first of 
these, or the square part of ‘the bone, helps 
to form the palate of the mouth. The 
upper part of its internal edge rises into a 
spine, which makes part of the septum 
narium. The pterygoid process, which is. 
smaller above than below, is so named from 
its being united with the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone, with which it helps to 
form the pterygoid fosse. It is separated 
from the square part of the bone, and from 
the nasal lamella, by an oblique fossa, which, 
applied to such another in the os maxillare, 
forms a passage for a branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves. The nasal lamella is nothing 
more than a very thin bony plate, which 
arises from the upper side of the external 

edge of the square part of the bone. Its 
inner surface is concave, and furnished 
with a ridge, which supports the back part 
of the os spongiosum inferius. Externally 
it is convex, .and firmly united to the 
maxillary bone. The orbitar process is 
more irregular than any other part of the 
‘bone, ti has a smooth surface, when it 
helps to form the orbit ; and, when viewed 
in its place, we see it contiguous to that 
part of the orbit which is formed by the os 
maxillare, and appearing as a small triangle 
at the inner extremity of the orbitar process 
of this last-mentioned bone. ‘This fourth 
part of the os palati likewise helps to form 
the zygomatic fossa on each side, and there 
its surface is concave. Between this orbitar 
process and the sphenoid bone, a hole is 
formed, through which an artery, vein, and 
nerve, are transmitted to the nostrils. The 
ossa palati are complete in the fetus. ‘They 
are joined to the ossa maxillaria superiora, 
os sphenoides, os ethmoides, ossa spongiosa 
inferiora, and vomer. 

Paratt tensor. See Circumflerus. 

PALATO. Names compounded of 
this word belong to muscles which are 
attached to the palate. 

Parato-pHarRyncEus. (So called from 
its origin in the palate and insertion in the 
pharynx.) A muscle situated at the side of 
the entry of the fauces. Thyro-siaphilinus, 
of Douglas. Thyro-pharyngo-staphilinus, of 
Winslow ; and palato-pharyngien, of Dumas. 
It arises ‘by. a broad beginning from the 
middle of the velum pendulum palati at the 
root of the uvula posteriorly, and from the 
tendinous expansion of the circumflexus 
palati. The fibres are collected within the 
posterior arch behind the tonsils, and run 
backwards to the top and lateral part of the 
pharynx, where the fibres are scattered and 
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mixed with those of the stylo-pharyngeus. 
it is inserted into the edge of the ‘upper 
and back part of the thyroid cartilage. Its 
use is to draw the uvula and velum pen- 
dulum palati downwards, and backwards, 
and at the same time to pull the thyroid car- 
tilage and pharynx upwards, and shorten it ; 
with the constrictor superior pharyngis and 
tongue, it assists in shutting the¥passage into 
the nostrils ; and in swallowing, it thrusts 
the food from the fauces into the pharynx. 

PAtato-saLPINncEus. 
the palate, and ocadmryt, a trumpet; so 
called from its origin in the palate, and its 
trumpet-like shape.) See Circumflesus. 

Patato-starHitinus. See Azygos uvula. 

PALA’TUM. (Palatum, in.; from palo, 
to hedge in ; because it is staked in, as it 
were, by the teeth.) 1. The palate, or roof 
of the mouth. 

2. An eminence of the inferior lip of 
the corolla of personate flowers which closes 
them; as.in Antirrhinum. See Corolla. 

Patatum motir. The soft palate. This 
lies behind the bony. palate ; and from the 
middle of it the uvula hangs down. 

PALEA. (Palea, @. f.; chaff.) Chaff, 
or short, linear, obtuse, dry scales. 

PaLea pE mecHa. A name given by 
some to the Juncus odoratus. 

PALEACEUS. (From palea, chaff.) 
Chaffy, or covered with chaff. Applied by 
botanists to the receptacles of plants ; as 
those of the Xeranthemum. Zinnia, j dr- 
themis, &c. See Receptaculum. 

Paumprssa. (From madww, repetition, 
and mioca, pitch.) Dioscorides says, that 
dry pitch is thus named, because it is pre- 
pared of pitch twice boiled. 

Patinpro'Mr1a. (Tadw, again, and dpo- 
os, a course.) This term is used by Hip- 
pocrates for any regurgitation of humours 
to the more noble parts : and sometimes for 
the return of a distemper. 

Patiu’rus. (From 7addw, to move, 

and ovpoy, urine : so called from its diuretic 
. qualities.) The Rhamnus paliurus. 
_ PALLADIUM. A new metal, first 
found by Dr. Wollaston, associated with 
platina, among the grains of which he sup- 
poses its ores to exist, or an alloy of it with 
iridium and osmium ; scarcely ‘distinguish- 
able from the crude platina, though it is 
harder and heavier. 

PALLAS, Pzrrrer Simon, was born at 
Berlin, where his father was professor of 
surgery, in 1741. He applied early and 
assiduously to his studies, particularly to 
dissection, insomuch that he was enabled, 
at the age of 17, to read a public course on 
anatomy. 
1759 to Gottingen, where a severe illness 
for some time interrupted his pursuits ; 
but he afterwards made numerous expe- 
riments on poisons, and dissections of ani- 
mals; and composed a very ingenious 


treatise on those which are found within 


(From = palatum,.- 


He then went to Halle, and in, 
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others, particularly the worms occurring in 
the human body. In the following mie 
he took his degree at Leyden, then travelled 
through Holland and England, directing 
his attention almost entirely to natural 
history. In 1762, his father recalled him to 
Berlin ; but allowed him soon after to 
settle at the Hague, where he could better 
prosecute his favourite studies; the fruit of 
which shortly appeared in a valuable trea. 
tise on zoophytes, and some other publi- 
cations; and he was admitted into the 
Royal Society of London, and the Academy 
Nature Curiosorum, to which he had sent 
interesting papers. About this period he 
meditated a voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and other Dutch Settlements ; but 
his father again recalled him in 1766. 
However, in the following year, he was 
induced by Catharine II. to become pro- 
fessor of natural history at St. Petersburgh. 
Thence, in 1768, he set out, with some 
other philosophers, on a scientific tour, as 
far as Siberia, which occupied six years. 
Of this he afterwards published a most in- 
teresting account in five quarto volumés, 
comprehending every thing memorable in 
the several provinces which he had visited. 
This was followed by a particular history of 
the Mongul tribes, who had, at different 
periods, over-run the greate part of Asia, 
and whom he clearly proved to be a distinct 
race from the Tartars. In 1777 he read 
before the academy a dissertation on thé 
formation of mountains, and the changes 
which this globe has undergone, particularly 
in the Russian empire. He also published, 
from time to time, numerous works relative 
to zoology, botany, agriculture, and geo- 
graphy. About the year 1784, he received 
signal proofs of the empress’s favour; who 
not only considerably increased his salary, 
and conferred upon him the order of St. 
Vladimir, but learning that he wished to 
dispose of his collection of natural history, 
gave him a greater price than he had va- 
lued it at, and allowed him the use of it 
during his life. In 1794, he travelled to 
the Crimea, of which he published an ae- 
count on his return; and his health now 
beginning to decline, the empress present- 
ed him an estate in that province, with 
a liberal sum for his establishment. Un- 
fortunately ‘however the situation! was 
particularly unhealthy, and proved very 
injurious to his family. At length hé 
determined to visit his brother, and his nativé 
city, where he died’ shortly after, im 1811. 

PALLIATIVE. (Palliativus ; from pat- 
lio, to dissemble.) A medicine given only 
with an intent to palliate or relieve pains in’ 
a fatal disease. see icacedhy 

Palm oil. © See Cocos butyracea. 

PatMa curistt. — See Ricinuss 

PA/LMA. (From ward, to: move. )' 
_j 1. The palm of the hand. > — i 
: 2. A palm-tree, See Palnia. 
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PALM. (From: palma, the hand: 
so called because the leaves are extended 
from: the top like the finger upon the hand. ) 
Palms. One of the natural families of plants 
which have trunks similar to trees, but 
come under the term stipes, the tops 
being frondescent, that is, sending off leaves. 
Palms’ are the most lofty, and, in some 
instances, the most long-lived of plants, and 
have therefore justly acquired the name of 
trees.. Yet Sir James Smith observes, 
paradoxical as it may seem, they are rather 
perennial herbaceous plants, having nothing 
in common with the growth of trees in 
general... Palms are formed of successive 
circular crowns of leaves,which spring direct- 
ly from the root. ‘These leaves and _ their 
footstalks, are furnished with bundles of 
large sap-vessels, and returning-vessels, like 
the leaves of trees, when one circle of them 
has performed its: office, another is formed 
within it, which, being confined below, 
necessarily rises a little above the former. 
‘Thus, successive circles grow one above the 
other ; by. which the vertical increase of the 
plant -is almost without end. Each circle 
of leaves is independent of its predecessor, 
and has its own cluster of vessels; so. that 
there can be no aggregation of woody circles. 

PALMA’RIS. (Palmaris ; from palma, 
the hand.) Belonging to the hand. 

Patmaris BREVIS.’ Palmaris brevis . vel 
caro: quadrata, of Douglas; and Palmare. 
cutané,. of Dumas. -A. small, thin, cuta- 
neous, flexor muscle of the hand, situated 
beween the wrist and the little finger. 
Fallopius tells us that it was discovered’ by 
Cananus. Winslow names it palmaris cu- 
taneus. It arises from a small part of the 
internal annular ligament, and inner edge 
of the.aponeurosis palmaris, and is inserted 


by small bundles of fleshy fibres into the. 


os pisiforme, and into the skin and fat that 
cover the abductor minimi. digiti. This 
muscle seems to assist in’ Contracting the 
palm of the hand. 

Patmariscurangus. See Palmaris brevis. 

Patmaris.-toncus. A. texor muscle 
of the arm, situated on the fore-arm, im- 
mediately under the integuments. . U/naris 
gracilis, of Winslow ; and Epitrochlo carpi 
palmaire, of Dumas. It. arises tendinous 
from the inner condyle of the os humeri, 
but. soon becomes fleshy, and after . con- 
tinuing so about three inches, terminates in 
a long slender tendon, which, near. the 
wrist, separates into two portions, one of 
which is inserted into the internal annular 
ligament, and the other loses itself in a 
tendinous membrane, that is nearly of a 
triangular shape, and extends over the 
palm of the hand, from the carpal ligament 
to the roots of the fingers, and is called 
aponeurosis palmaris. Some of the fibres of 
this expansion adhere strongly to the: meta- 
earpal bones, and separate the muscles and 
tendons of each finger. | Several anato- 
mical writers have considered this aponeu- 
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rosis as a production of the tendon of this 
muscle, but seemingly without reason, 
because we now and then find the latter. 
wholly inserted into the carpal ligament, 
in which case it is perfectly distinct from: 
the aponeurosis in question ; and, in some 
subjects, the palmaris longus is wanting, 
but the aponeurosis is always to be found. 
Rhodius, indeed, says that the latter is now 
and then deficient; but there is good 
reason to think that he was mistaken. This: 
muscle bends the hand, and may assist in its 
pronation ; it likewise serves to stretch the 
aponeurosis palmaris. i 

PALMATUS Palmate. Applied to leaves, 
cut, as it were, into several oblong, nearly 
equal segments, about half-way, or rather 
more, towards the base, leaving an entire 
space like the palm of the hand; as in 
Passiflora cerulea, 


PA’LMOS: (From qwadd, to beat.) 
A palpitation of the heart. 
* Pa’tmuta. (Diminutive of palma, the 


hand : so called from its shape.) 1. A date. 

2, The broad and flat end of a rib. 

PA’LPEBRA. (4 palpitando, from 
their frequent motion.) The eyelid, distin- 
guished into upper and under ; at each end: 
they unite and form the canthi. 

Palpebr@ superioris, levator. 
palpebre superioris. 

Palpebrarum. aperiens: rectus. 
tor palpebre superioris. 

PALPITA’/TIO. 1. A palpitation or 
convulsive motion of a part. 

2. Palpitation of the heart. A genus 
of diseases.in the class Neuroses, and order 
Spasmi, of Cullen. 

PALSY. See Paralysis. 

Patupa'rium. (From palus, a lake, and 
apium, smallage : so named because it grows. 
in and about rivulets. ) A species of smallage. 

Pa‘Lus sanctus.: A name of guaiacum. 

PaMPuHr ium. (From was, all, and 
tAos, grateful : so called from its extensive 
usefulness.) A plaster described by Galen. 

PAMPINIFORM. = (Pampiniformis ; 
from pampinus, a tendril, and forma, a 
likeness, ) Resembling a tendril ; applied to: 
the spermatic chord and the thoracic duct. 

PANA’CEA.. (From wav, the neuter 
of was, all, and axeoua, to cure.) An epi- 
thet given by the ancients to those remedies 
which they conceived would cure every 
disease. Unfortunately for men of. the 
present day there are no such remedies. 

PANACEA DUCIS HOLSATIA, The sul- 
phate’of potassa. 

Panacea DurLicata. Sulphate of potassa. 

PANACEA VEGEFABILIS. Saffron. 

PANA’DA. (Diminutive of pane;. 
bread, Ital.) Panata; Panatella. . Bread: 
boiled in water to the consistence of pap. 
Dry biscuits soaked are the best for this 
purpose. { 

Panate’tues. (From ay, all, and 
aAnOns, true.) A name of a cephalic plas- 
ter, from its universal efficacy. 


See Levator. 


See Leva- 
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_ PA’NARITS. . (Corrupted from parony- 
chia.) See Paronychia. . 

Panarrtia. (Corrupted from parony- 
chia.) See Paronychia.  ~ 

PA’NAX. (A name borrowed from the 
old Greek botanists, whose wavat, or ravaxns, 
was so denominated from may, all, and aos, 
medicine, because of its abundant virtues. 
The name being unoccupied, Linnzus 
adopted it for the Chinese ginseng, that 
famous restorative and panacea, the reputed 
virtues of which yield in no respect to the 
ancient panax.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Polygamia ; Order, Dicecia. 

2. A name of the Hercules’ all-heal. 
Laserpitium chironium. 

Panax quinquerorium. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the ginseng 
root. Ginseng; Panaxr — foliis ternis qui- 
natis of Linnzeus. The root is imported 
into this country scarcely the thickness of 
the little finger, about three or four inches 
long, frequently forked, transversely wrin- 
kled; of a horny texture, and both internally 
and externally of a yellowish-white colour. 
To the taste it discovers a mucilaginous 
sweetness, approaching to that of liquorice, 
accompanied with some degree of bitterness, 
-and a slight aromatic warmth. ‘The Chi- 
nese ascribe extraordinary virtues to the 
root of ginseng, and have no confidence in 
any medicine unless in combination with it. 
In Europe, however, it is very seldom em- 
ployed, 

Pancure’stos. (From ay, all, and 
xensos, useful: so named from its general 
usefulness.) Panchreston. . 1. An epithet 
of a collyrium described by Galen. 

2. It has the same signification as 
Panacea. 

Pancuymaco’ca. (From way, all, xumos, 
succus, humour, and ayw, duco, to lead or 
draw.) This term is ascribed to such me- 
dicines as are supposed to purge all humours. 
equally alike; but this is a conceit now not 
minded. 

Pance’nus. (From as, ali, and xowos, 
common.) Epidemic. Applied to popular 
diseases, which attack all descriptions of 
persons. 

Pancra‘tium. (From sas, all, and: xpa- 
tew, to conquer: so called from its virtues 


See 


in overcoming all obstructions.) See 
Scilla. 
PA'’NCREAS. (From as, all, and 


xpeas, flesh: so called from its fleshy con- 
sistence.) A glandular viscus of the abdo- 
men, of a long figure, compared to a dog’s 
tongue, situated in the epigastric region 
under the stomach. It is composed of in- 
numerable small glands, the excretory ducts 
of which unite and form one duct, called 
the pancreatic duct, which perforates the duo- 
denum with the ductus communis. cho- 
ledochus, and conveys a fluid, in its nature 
similar to saliva, into the intestines. The 
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pancreatic artery is a branch of the splenic. 
The veins evacuate themselves into the 
splenic vein, Its nerves are from the par 
vagum and great intercostal. The use’ of 
the pancreas is to secrete the pancreatic 
juice, which is to be mixed with the chile 
in the duodenum, The quantity of the 
fluid secreted is uncertain ; but it must be 
very considerable, if we compare it with the 
weight of the saliva, the pancreas being 
three times larger, and seated in a warmer 
place. » It is expelled by the force of the 
circulating blood, and the pressure of the 
incumbent viscera in the full abdomen. Its 
great utility appears from its constancy be- 
ing found in almost all animals; nor is this 
refuted by the few experiments in which a 
part of it was cut out from a robust animal, 
without occasioning death; because the 
whole pancreas cannot be removed without 
the duodenum: for even a part of the lungs 
may be cut out without producing death, 
but they are not, therefore, useless. It seems 
principally to dilute the viscid cystic bile, 
to mitigate its acrimony, and to mix it with 
the food. Hence it is poured into a place 
remote from the duct from the liver, as often 
as there is no gall-bladder. Like the rest 
of the intestinal humeurs it dilutes and re- 
solves the mass of aliments, and performs 
every other office of the saliva. 

PANCREATIC. (Pancreaticus ; from 
pancreas, the name of a viscus.) Of or 
belonging to the pancreas. 


Pancreatic duct. See Ductus pancrea- 
ticus. 

Pancreatic guice. See Pancreas. 

PancreNne. (From mas, all, and «pyvy, 


a fountain.) A name of the pancreas from 
its great secretion. 
Panvau'riom. A whitlow. 
PANDEMIC. (Pandemicus; from wav, 
all, and dnuos, the people.) A disease is so 
termed which attacks all or a great many: 
persons in the same place and at the same 


time. A pandemic disease is one which is 
very general. 
PANDICULA’TIO. (From pandi- 


culo, to gape and stretch.) Pandiculation, 
or a restless stretching or gaping, such as 
accompanies the cold fit of an ague. 

PANDURIFORMIS. Fiddle-shaped - 
applied to a leaf, which is oblong, broad at 
the two extremities, and contracted in the 
middle, as in the fiddle dock, Rumex pul~ 
cher. , 

PANICULA. A panicle. <A species: 
of compound inflorescence which bears the 
flowers in a sort of loose, subdivided, bunch. 
or cluster, without any order, appearing’ 
like a branched spike. The flowers of the 
4sculus hippo-castanum, Rhus cotinus, 
Gypsophylla paniculata, and Syringa vulgaris, 
are good examples of a panicle; but this 
species of inflorescence occurs most in 
grasses, asin Poa aquatica, 

1. When the stalks are distant, lax, or 
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Spreading, it is called Panicula patula ; as 
in Campanula patula. 

2. Panicula coartata, is a dense or crowded 
one, observed in Campanula rapunculus. 

3. P. dichotoma, forked; as in Linum 
flavum. 

4. P. brachiata, crossing each other in 
pairs; as in Salvia paniculata. 

5. P. divaricata, a more spreading one 
than the patulous; as in the Pnenanthes 
muralis. 

PA/NICUM. (4 paniculis, from its 
many panicles; the spike consisting of in- 
numerable thick seeds, disposed in many 
panicles.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Triandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 

Panicum iraticum. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the Indian 
millet-seed, which is much esteemed in 
Italy, being a constant ingredient in soups, 
and made into a variety of forms for the 
table. 

Panicum mitiaceum. ‘The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the millet- 
seed. They are esteemed as a nutritious 
article of diet, and are often made into 
puddings in this country. 

PA’NIS. Bread. See Bread. 

Panis cucuti. See Ozalis acetosella. 

Panis porcinus. A species of cyclamen. 

PANNI/CULUS. (From pannus, 
cloth.) 1. A piece of fine cloth. 

2. The cellular and carnous membranes 
are so called from their resemblance to a 
piece of fine cloth. 

Panno'nica. (From pannus, a rag: so 
called because its stalk is divided into many 
uneven points, like the end of a piece of 
rag.) Hawk-weed, or Hypocheris. 

PA’NNUS. (From zevw, to labour.) 

1. A piece of cloth. 

2. A tent for a wound. 3 

8. A speck in the eye, resembling a bit 
of rag. 

4. An irregular mark upon the skin. 

Pano’cria. A bubo in the groin. 

PANOPHO’BIA. (From ay, all, and 
o6os, fear.) Pantophobia. ‘That kind of 
melancholy which is principally characterised 
by groundless fears. 

PANSY. See Viola tricolor. 

Pantacoaa. (From mas, all, and ayo, 
to drive out.) Medicines which expel all 
morbid humours. 

Panto'imius. (From zas, all, and ToA- 
jeaw, to dare: so named from its general 
uses.) A medicine described by Avgineta. 

Pawnroruo’sia. See Panophobia. 

PA'NUS. (From zeva, to work.) 1. A 
weaver’s roll, 

2. A soft tumour, like a weaver’s roll. 

PAPA/VER.(Papaver,eris. n.; from pap- 
pa, pap: so called because nurses used to mix 


this plant in children’s food to relieve the. 


' colic and make them sleep.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean sys- 
15 ; 
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stem. Class, Polyandria ; 
gynia. The poppy. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the white 
poppy. See Papaver somniferum. 

PapaveR ERRATICUM. See. Papaver 
rhaeas. 

Papraver nicRkuM. The black poppy. 
This is merely a variety of the white poppy, 
producing black seeds. See Papaver som= 
niferum. 

Paraver rHcAs. The systematic and 
pharmacopeeial name of the red corn poppy. 
Papaver erraticum. Papaver — capsulis gla- 
bris globosis, caule-piloso multifloro ; — folits 
pennatifidis incisis of Linnzus. The heads 
of this species, like those of the somniferum, 
contain a milky juice of a narcotic quality ; 
from which an extract is prepared, that has 
been successfully employed as a sedative. 
The flowers have somewhat of the smell of 
opium, and a mucilaginous taste, accom- 
panied with a slight degree of bitterness. 
A syrup of these flowers is directed in the 
London Pharmacopeia, which has been 
thought. useful as an anodyne and pectoral, 
and is prescribed in coughs and catarrhal 
affections. See Syrupus rheados. 

PAaPAvVER SOMNIFERUM. ‘The systematic 
name of the white poppy, from which opium 
is obtained. -Linnzus describes the plant : — 
Papaver —calycibus, capsulisque _ glabris, 
foliis amplexicaulibus incisis. ‘This drug is 
also called opium thebaicum, from being an- 
ciently prepared chiefly at Thebes: Opion and 
manus Dei, from its extensive medical vir-. 
tues, &c. The Arabians called it affion and 
afium. It is the concreted milky juice of 
the capsule or head of the poppy. It is 
brought from Turkey, Egypt, the East 
Indies, and other parts of Asia, where pop- 
pies are cultivated for this use in fields, as 
corn among us. The manner in which it is 
collected has been described long ago by 
Kempfer, and others; but the most circum- 
stantial detail of the culture of the poppy, 
and the method of procuring the opium, is 
that given by Kerr, as practised* in the 
province of Bahar. He says, ‘‘ The field 
being well prepared by the plough and har- 
row, and reduced to an exact level super- 
ficies, it is then divided into quadrangular 
areas of seven feet long, and five feet in 
breadth, leaving two feet of interval, which 
is raised five or six inches, and excavated 
into an aqueduct for conveying water to: 
every area, for which purpose they have-a 
well in every cultivated field. The seeds: 
are sown in October or November. The. 
plants are allowed to grow six or eight 
inches distant from each other, and are plen- 
tifully’ supplied with water; when the 
young plants are six or eight inches high, 
they are watered more sparingly. But the 
cultivator spreads all over the areas a nutri- 
ment compost of ashes, human excrements, 
cow-dung, and a large portion of nitrous. 
earths, scraped from the highways and old- 
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mud walls, When the plants are’ nigh 
flowering, they are watered profusely, to in- 
crease the juice. When the capsules are 
half grown, no more water is given, and 
they begin to collect the opium. At sun- 
set they make two longitudinal double in- 
cisions upon each half-ripe capsule, passing 
from below upwards, and taking care not to 
penetrate the internal cavity of the capsule. 
The incisions are repeated every evening 
until each capsule has received six or eight 
wounds; then are they allowed to ripen 
their seeds. The ripe capsules afford little 
or no juice. If the wound was made in the 
heat of the day, a cicatrix would be too 
soon formed, The night dews, by their 
moisture, favour the exstillation of the juice. 
Early in the morning, old women, boys, 
and girls, collect the juice by scraping it 
off the wounds with a small iron scoop, and 
deposit the whole in an earthern pot, where 
it is worked by the hand in the open sun- 
shine, until it becomes of a considerable 
spissitude. It is then formed into cakes of 
a globular shape, and about four pounds in 
weight, and laid into little earthen basins to 
be further exsiccated. These cakes are co- 
vered over with the poppy or tobacco leaves, 
and dried until they are fit for sale. Opium 
is frequently adulterated with cow-dung, the 
extract of the poppy plant procured by boil- 
ing, and various other substances which they 
keep in secrecy.’? This process, however, 
is now but rarely practised, the consumption 
of this drug being too great to be supplied 
by that method of collection. 

The best sort of the officinal opium is the 
expressed juice of the heads, or of the heads 
and the upper part of the stalks inspissated 
by a gentle heat. 
meconium, in distinction from the true opium, 
which issues spontaneously. 

The inferior sorts (for there are consider- 
able differences in the quality of this drug,) 
are said to be prepared by boiling the plant 
in water, and evaporating the strained de- 
coction ; but as no kind of our opium will 
totally dissolve in water, the juice is most 
probably extracted by expression. Newman 
was informed by some Turks at Genoa and 
“Leghorn, that in some places the heads, 
stalks, and leaves are committed to the press 
together, and that this juice inspissated af- 
fords a very good opium. 

On this head Dr. Lewis remarks, that the 
point has not yet been fully determined. 
It is commonly supposed, that whatever 
preparations the Turks may make from the 
poppy for their own use, the opium brought 
to usis really the milky juice collected from 
incisions made in the heads, as described by 
Kempfer. It is certain that an extract 
made by boiling the heads, or the heads and 
stalks in water, is much weaker than opium ; 
but it appears also, that the pure milky tears 
are considerably stronger. 

The principles separable from opium are, 
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a resin, gum, besides a minute portion of 
saline matter, and water and earth, which 
are intimately combined together, insomuch 
thatvall the three dissolve almost equally in 
water and in spirit. 

Four ounces of opium, treated with alko- 
hol, yielded three ounces and four scruples 
of resinous extract; five drachms and a 
scruple of insoluble impurities remaining. 
On taking four ounces more, and applying 
water at first, Newman obtained two ounces 
five drachms and one scruple of: gummy 
extract ; the insoluble part amounting here 
to seven drachms and a scruple. In distil- 
lation, alkohol brought over little or no- 
thing ; but the distilled water was consider- 
ably impregnated with the peculiar ill smell 
of opium. 

From this analysis may be estimated the 
effects of different solvents upon it. Alko- 
hol and proof spirit dissolving its resin, 
afford tinctures possessing all its virtues. 
Water dissolves its gummy part, which is 
much less active; but a part of the resin is 
at the same time taken up by the medium 
of the gum. Wines also afford solutions 
possessing the virtues of opium. Vinegar 
dissolves its active matter, but greatly im- 
pairs its power. 

A new vegetable alkali, to which the 
name of morphia is given, has also been ex- 
tracted from opium. It is in this alkali 
that the narcotic principle resides. It was 
first obtained pure by Sertiirner, in the year 
1817. Two somewhat different processes 
for procuring it have been given by Robi- 
quet and Choulant. According to the for- 
mer, a concentrated infusion of opium is to 
be boiled with a small quantity of common 
magnesia for .a quarter of an hour. A con- 
siderable quantity of a greyish deposite falls. 
This is to be washed on a filter with cold 
water ; and, when dry, acted on by weak al- 
kohol for some time, at a temperature be- 
neath ebullition. In this way very little 
morphia, but a great quantity of colouring 
matter, is separated. The matter is then 
to be drained on a filter, washed with a little 
cold alkohol, and afterwards boiled with a 
large quantity of highly rectified alkohol. 
This liquid being filtered while hot, on cool- 
ing, it deposites the morphia in crystals, and 
very little coloured. The solution in alko- 
hol, and crystallisation being repeated two 
or three times, colourless morphia is ob- 
tained. 

The theory of this process is the follow-_ 
ing: Opium contains a meconiate of mor- 
phia. The magnesia combines with the 
meconic acid, and the morphia is dis- 
placed. 

Choulant directs us to concentrate a di- 
lute watery infusion of opium, and _ leave it 
at rest till it spontaneously let fall its sul- 
phate of lime in minute erystals.. Evapo- 
rate to dryness ; redissolve in a little water, 
and throw down any remaining lime and 
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sulphuric acid, by the cautious addition, 
first of oxalate of ammonia, and then of 
muriate of barytes. Dilute the liquid with 
a large body of water, and add caustic am- 
monia to it as long as any precipitate falls. 
Dissolve this in vinegar, and throw it down 
again with ammonia. Digest on the preci- 
pitate about twice its weight of sulphuric 
zether, and throw the whole upon a filter. 
The dry powder is to be digested three 
times in caustic ammonia, and as often in 
cold alkohol. The remaining powder be- 
ing dissolved in twelve ounces of boiling 
alkohol, and the filtered hot solution being 
set aside for 18 hours, deposites colourless 
transparent crystals, consisting of double py- 
ramids. By concentrating the supernatant 
alkoholic solution, more crystals may be ob- 
tained. 

Dr. Thomson directs us to pour caustic 
ammonia into a strong infusion of opium, 
and to separate the brownish-white precipi- 
tate by the filter; to evaporate the infusion 
to about one-sixth of its volume, and mix 
the concentrated liquid with more ammo- 
nia. A new deposite of impure morphia is 
obtained. . Let the whole of the deposites 
be collected on the filter, and washed with 
cold water. When well drained, pour a 
little alkohol on it, and let the alkoholie li- 
quid pass through the filter. It will carry 
off a good deal of the colouring matter, and 
very little of the morphia. ‘ Dissolve the 
impure morphia thus obtained, in acetic 
acid, and mix the solution, which has a 
very deep brown colour, with a sufficient 
quantity of ivory-black. This mixture is to 
he fequently agitated for 24 hours, and 
then thrown on the filter. The liquid 
passes through quite colourless. If ammo- 
nia be now dropped into it, pure morphia 
falls in the state of a white powder. If we 
dissolve this precipitate in alkohol, and eva- 
porate that liquid slowly, we obtain the 
morphia in pretty regular crystals. It is 
perfectly white, has a pearly lustre, is des- 
aitute of smell, but has an intensely bitter 
daste; and the shape of the crystals in all my 
trials was a four-sided rectangular prism. ’— 
Annals of Phil., June 1820. ‘On the above 
process, it should be observed, that the acetic 
solution must contain a good deal of phos- 
phate of lime, derived from the ivory-black ; 
and that therefore those who have used that 
precipitate for morphia in medicine, have 
been disappointed. The subsequent solution 
in alkohol, however, and crystallisation, ren- 
der it pure. . 

Choulant says, it crystallises in double 
four-sided pyramids, whose bases are squares 
or rectangles; sometimes in prisms with 
trapezoidal bases. 

It dissolves in 82 times its weight of boil- 
ing water ; and the solution on cooling depo- 
sites regular, colourless, transparent crystals. 
It is soluble in 36 times its weight of boil- 
ing alkohol, and in 42 times its weight of 
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cold alkohol, of 0.92. It dissolves in eight 
times its weight of sulphuric ether. All 
these solutions change the infusion of bra- 
zil-wood to violet, and the tincture of rhu- 
barb to brown. ‘The saturated alkoholic 
and zthereous solutions, when rubbed on 
the skin, leave a red mark. 

Sulphate of morphia crystallises in prisms, 
which dissolve in twice their weight of dis- 
tilled water. 

Nitrate of morphia yields needle-form 
crystals in stars, which are soluble in 13 
times their weight of distilled water. 

Muriate of morphia is in feather-shaped 
crystals, and needles. It is soluble in 105 
times its weight of distilled water. 

The acetate crystallises in needles, the 
tartrate in prisms, and the carbonate in 
short prisms. 

Morphia acts with great energy on the 
animal economy. A grain and a half taken 
at three different times, produced such vio- 
lent symptoms upon three young men of 17 
years of age, that Sertiirner was alarmed 
lest the consequences should have proved 
fatal. 

Morphia, according to its discoverer, melts 
in a gentle heat ; and in that state has very 
much the appearance of melted sulphur. 
On cooling, it again crystallises. It burns 
easily ; and, when heated in close vessels, 
leaves a solid resinous black matter, having 
a peculiar smell. 

The use of this celebrated medicine, 
though net unknown ‘to Hippocrates, can 
be clearly traced to Diagoras, who was 
nearly his cotemporary ; and its importance 
has ever since been gradually advanced by 
succeeding physicians of different nations. 
Its extensive practical utility, however, has 
not been long well understood ; and in this 
country perhaps may be dated from the time 
of Sydenham. Opium is the chief narcotic 
now employed; it acts directly upon the 
nervous power, diminishing the sensibility, 
irritability, and mobility of the system ; and, 
according to Cullen, in a certain manner 
suspending the motion of the nervous fluid 
to and from the brain, and thereby inducing 
sleep, one of its principal effects. From 
this sedative power of opium, by which it 
allays pain, inordinate action, and restless- 
ness, it naturally follows that it may be 
employed with advantage in a great variety 
of diseases. Indeed, there is scarcely any 
disorder in which, under some circum- 
stances, its use is not found proper; and 
though in many cases it fails of producing 
sleep, yet, if taken in a full dose, it occa- 
sions a pleasant tranquillity of mind, and a 
drowsiness which approaches to sleep, and 
which always refreshes the patient. Besides 
the sedative power of opium, it is known to 
act more or less as a stimulant, exciting the 
motion of the blood. By a certain conjoin- 
ed effort of this sedative and stimulant ef- 
fect, opium has been thought to produce in- 
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Yoxication, a quality for which it is much 
used in eastern countries. 

The principal indications which opium is 
capable of fulfilling are, supporting the ac- 
tions of the system, allaying pain and irrita- 
tion, relieving spasmodic action, inducing 
sleep, and checking morbidly increased se- 
cretions.” It is differently administered, as 
it is designed to fulfil one or other of these 
indications. 

Where opium is given as a stimulus, it 
ought to be administered in small doses, 
frequently repeated, and slowly increased, 
as by this mode the excitement it produces 
is best kept up. But where the design is to 
mitigate pain or irritation, or the symptoms 
arising from these, it ought to be given in a 
full dose, and at distant intervals, by which 
the state of diminished power and sensibility 
is most completely induced. > 

One other general rule, with respect to 
the administration of opium, is, that it 
ought not to be given in any pure inflam- 
matory affection, at least until evacuations 
have been used, or unless means are em- 
ployed to determine it to the surface, and 
produce a diaphoresis. 

In continued fevers, not of the pure in- 
flammatory kind, opium is administered 
sometimes as a general stimulus, and at 
other times to allay irritation. The great 
practical rule in such cases is, that it ought 
to be given in such quantities only, that the 
pulse becomes slower and fuller from its 
operation. Its exhibition is improper where 
local inflammation, especially of the brain, 
or of its membranes, exists. 

In intermittent fever, an opiate renders 
the paroxysms milder, and facilitates the 
cure. Dr. Cullen recommends the union 
of opium with bark, which enables the sto- 
mach to bear the latter in larger doses, and 
adds considerably to its efficacy. 

In the profluvia and cholera, opium is 
employed to lessen the discharge, and is fre- 
quently the principal remedy in effecting the 
cure. In passive hemorrhagy, it is useful 
by its stimulant power. In _ retrocedent 
gout it is used as a powerful stimulant. 

In convulsive and spasmodic diseases it is 
advantagecusly administered, with the view 
of relieving symptoms, or even of effecting 
a cure; and in several of them it requires to 
be given to a very great extent. 

In lues venerea it promotes the action 
of mercury, and relieves the irritation aris- 
ing either from that remedy, or the dis- 
ease. 

In the vear 1779, opium was introduced 
into practice as a specific against the lues 
venerea. It was employed in several of the 


military hospitals, where it acquired the 


reputation of a most efficacious remedy ; 
and Dr. Michaelis, physician of the Hessian 
forces, published an account of a great 
number of successful experiments made 
with it, in the first volume of the Medical 
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Communications, in the year 1784, ' Opium 
was afterwards given as an anti-venereal 
remedy in some foreign hospitals. Many 
trials were also made of its virtues in several 
of the London hospitals, and in the Royal 
Infirmary at Edinburgh. Very favourable 
reports of its efficacy in removing venereal 
complaints were published by different prac- 
titioners; but, at the same time, so many 
deductions were to be made, and so many 
exceptions were to be admitted, that it re— 
quired little sagacity to discover, that most 
of the advocates for this medicine reposed 
but a slender and fluctuating confidence in 
its anti-venereal powers. Mr. Pearson made 
several experiments on the virtues of opium 
in lues venerea, at the Lock Hospital, in 
the years 1784 and 1785; and published a 
narrative of its effects, in the second volume 
of the Medical Communications. “ The 
result of my experiments,’’ says he, “ was 
very unfavourable to the credit of this new 
remedy ; and I believe that no surgeon in 
this country relies on opium as a specific 
against the venereal virus. I have been 
long accustomed to administer opium with 
great freedom during the mercurial course; 
and the experience of nearly twenty years 
has taught me, that, when it is combined 
with mercury, the: proper efficacy of the 
latter is not in any measure increased ; that 
it would not be safe to rely upon a smaller 
quantity of the mineral specific, nor to con- 
tract the mercurial course within a shorter 
limit than where no opium has been em- 
ployed. This representation will not, E 
presume, admit of controversy ; yet we fre- 
quently hear people expressing themselves 
upon this head, as if opium manifested some 
peculiar qualities in venereal complaints, of 
a distinct nature from its well-known nar- 
cotic properties, and thus afforded an im- 
portant aid to mercury in the removal of 
lues venerea.”” Perhaps it may not be un- 
useful to disentangle this subject from the 
perplexity in which such indefinite language 
necessarily involves it. Opium, when given 
in conjunction with mercury, by diminish- 
ing the sensibility of the stomach and 
bowels, prevents many of those inconveni- 
ences which this mineral is apt to. excite 
in the prime vie; and thus its admission 
into the general system is facilitated. _Mer- 
cury will likewise often produce a morbid 
irritability, accompanied with restlessness 
and insomnolescence ; and it sometimes ren- 
ders venereal sores painful, and disposed to 
spread. These accidental evils, not neces- 
sarily connected with the venereal disease, 
may be commonly alleviated, and often en- 
tirely removed, by a judicious administra- 
tion of opium; and the patient will conse- 
quently be enabled to persist in using the 
mineral specific. It, however, must be per- 
fectly obvious, that opium, in conferring 
this sort of relief, communicates no addi- 
tional virtues to mercury; and that, in 
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reality, it assists the constitution of the pa- 
tient, not the operation of the medicine with 
which it is combined. The salutary effects 
of mercury as an antidote may be diminish- 
ed or lost by the supervention of vomiting, 
dysentery, &c. Opium will often correct 
these morbid appearances, and so will spices, 
wine, and appropriate diet, &c. ;* yet it 
would be a strange use of words to urge, 
wherever these articles of food were bene- 
ficial to a venereal patient, that they con- 
curred in augmenting the medicinal virtues 
of mercury. It may be supposed that the 
majority of medical men would understand 
by the terms, “ to assist a medicine in curing 
a contagious disease,” that the drug cohjoin- 
ed with the specific actually increased its 
medicinal efficacy ; whereas, in the instances 
before us, it is the buman body only which 
has been aided to resist the operation of cer- 
tain noxious powers, which would render a 
perseverance in the antidote prejudicial or 
impossible. The soothing qualities of this 
admirable medicine can scarcely be estimat- 
ed too highly. Yet we must beware of 
ascribing effects to them which have no 
existence ; since a confidence in the an- 
ti-venereal virtue of opium would be a 
source of greater mischief than its most va- 
luable. properties would be able to compen- 
sate. 

Opium is employed with laxatives in 
colic, and often prevents ileus and inflam- 
mation, by relieving the spasm. 

It is given also to promote healthy sup- 
puration, and isa principal remedy in arrest- 
ing the progress of gangrene. 


The sudorific property of opium is justly’ 


considered of considerable power, more 
especially in combination with ipecacuan or 
antimony. The compound power of ipeca- 
cuan, consisting of one part of ipecacuan, 
one part of opium, and eight of sulphate of 
potassa, is a very powerful sudorific, given 
in a dose from 15 to 25 grains. ‘The com- 
bination of opium with antimony is gene- 
rally made by adding 30 to 40 drops of 
antimonial wine to 25 or 30 drops of 
tincture of opium, and forming them into a 
draught. 

Opium, taken into the stomach in im- 
moderate doses, proves a narcotic poison, 
producing vertigo, tremors, convulsions, 
delirium, stupor, stertor, and, finally, fatal 
apoplexy. 

Where opium has been taken so as to pro- 
duce these dangerous consequences, the con- 
tents of the stomach are first to be evacuated 
by a powerful emetic, as a solution of the 
sulphate of zinc. Large draughts of vine- 


gar, or any of the native vegetable acids, — 


are then to be swallowed. Moderate doses 
of brandy, ora strong infusion of coffee, 
haxe also been found useful. 

‘ Respecting the external application of 
opium, authors seem not sufficiently agreed. 
Some-allege, than when applied to the skin 
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it allays pain and spasm, procures sleep, 
and produces all the salutary or dangerous 
effects which result from its internal use ; 
while others say, that thus applied it has little 
or no effect whatever. It has also been as- 
serted, that when mixed with caustic it 
diminishes the pain which would otherwise 
ensue ; and if this be true, it is probably by 
decreasing the sensibility of the part. Int 
jected by the rectum, it has all the effect of 
opium taken into the stomach; but to 
answer this purpose, double the quantity is 
to be employed. Applied to the naked 
nerves of animals, it produces immediate 
torpor and loss of power in all the muscles 
with which the nerves communicate. 

The requisite dose of opium varies in dif- 
ferent persons and in different states of the 
same person. A quarter of a grain will in 
one adult produce effects which ten times 
the quantity will not do in another; and a 
dose that might prove fatal in cholera or 
colic, would not be preceptible in many cases 
of tetanus, or mania. The lowest fatal dose 
to those unacccustomed to take it, seems to 
be about four grains ; but a dangerous dose 
is so apt to produce vomiting, that it has sel- 
dom time to occasion death. When given 
in too small a dose, it often produces dis- 
turbed sleep, and other disagreeable conse- 
quences ; and in some cases it seems impos- 
sible to be made to agree in any dose or 
form. Often, on the other hand, from a 
small dose, sound sleep and alleviation of 
pain will be produced; while a larger one’ 


-occasions vertigo and delirium. Some prefer 


the repetition of small doses ; others the giv- 
ing a full dose at once ; its operation is sup- 
posed to last about eight hours ; this how- 
ever must depend upon 1 circumstances. The 
usual dose is one grain. ‘The officinal pre-. 
parations of this drug arenumerous. The 
following are among the principal : Opium 
purificatum, pilula saponis cum opio, pulvis 
cornu ustt cum opio, tinctura opit, tinctura 
camphore composita, and confectio opi: it 
is also an ingredient in the pulvis ipecacu- 
anhe compositus, electuarium japonicum 
pulvis crete compositus cum opio, &c. The 
capsules of the poppy are also directed for 
medicinal use in the form of fomentation ; 
and in the syrupus papaveris, a useful ano- 
dyne, which often succeeds in procuring 
sleep where opium fails; it is, however, 
more especially adapted to children. Tle 
seeds of this species of poppy contain a blar d 
oil, and in many places are eaten as food ; 
as a medicine, they have been usually 
given in the form of emulsion in catarrhs, 
stranguries, &c. 

Par’aw. The fruit_ofa species of carica. 
See Carica papaya. 

PAPILIONACEUS. Papilionaceous. 
A term applied to the corolla of plants when 
they are irregular and spreading, and thus 
resemble somewhat the butterfly. The 
various petals which compose such a flower 
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are distinguished by appropriate names: 
verillum, the standard, the large one at the 
back ; alg, the two side petals; and carina, 
the heel, consisting of two petals united or 
separate, embracing the internal organs. ° 

PAPI’LLA. (From pappus, down. 
See Ulla.) 1. The nipple of the breast. 
See Nipple. 

2. The fine terminations of nerves, &c. 
as. the nervous papille of the tongue, 
skin, &c. 

Paritta MEDULLARES. Small eminences 
on the medulla oblongata. 

Paritia/Rris neRBA. See Lapsana. 

PAPILLOSUS. Papillose. Applied to 
stalks connected with soft tubercles ; as the 
ice plant, Mesembryanthemum crystallinum. 

PAPPOSUS. Pappose: furnished with 
a pappus or seed down ; as the seeds of the 
Leontodon taraxacum. 

PAPPUS. 1. The hair on the middle 
of the chin. See Capillus. 

2. The seed-down. This is restrained by 
Gertner to the chaffy, feathery, or bristly 
crown of many seeds that have no pericar- 
pium and which originates in a'partial calyx 
crowning the summits of each of these seeds 
and remaining after the flower is fallen ; 
as in the seeds of dandelion, goats-beard. 

The same term is used by the generality 
of botanists for the feathery crown of seeds 
furnished with a capsule, as well as for a 
similar appendage to the base or sides of 
any seeds, neither of which can originate 
from a calyx. For the former of these, 
Gertner adopts the term coma; for the latter 
pubes, which last also serves for any 
downiness or wool about the testa of a seed ; 
as in the cotton plant, and Blandfordia 
nobilis. 

The varieties of the pappus, are, 

1. P. fessilis, on the apex of the seed, 
without any footstalk; as in <Asclepias 
syriaca, Nerium oleander, and Epilobiwm. 

2. P. stipitatus, elevated on a footstalk ; 
as in Leontodon tararacum. 

3. P. plumosus, when the radii of the 
footstalked pappus are hairy laterally ; as in 
Tragopogon pratense. / 

The lana pappiformis of authors is not a 
pappus, but hairs which only surround the 
seed ; as in Eryophorum. 

PA’PULA.(Papula, @. f.; diminutive of 
pappa, adug or nipple. See Ulla.) A very 
small and acuminated elevation of the 
cuticle, with an inflamed base, not contain- 
ing a fluid, nor tending to suppuration.. The 
duration of papule is uncertain, but they 
terminate for the most part in scurf. 

PARABYSMA. (Parabysma, atis. n.; 
from wapaévw,congestion, infarction, coacer- 
vation.) Dr. Good has applied this term to 
a genus of diseases, (comprehended by 
Cullen and others under that of physconia, ) 
Class, Celiaca; Order, Splanchnica. Vis- 
eeral turgescence. It has seven epecies. 
Parabysma hepaticum ; splenicuim; pan- 
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creaticum ; mesentericum ; intestinale ; omen- 
tale ; complicatum. 

PA’R. (Par, aris. n.; a pair.) A pair. 

Par cucutuarr. So Casserius calls the 
Crico-arytenoid muscle. 

Par vacum. The eighth pair of nerves, 
They arise from the corpora olivaria of the 
medulla oblongata, and proceed into the 
neck, thorax, and abdomen. In the neck 
the par vagum gives off two branches, the 
lingual and superior laryngeal ; and, in the 
thorax, four branches, the recurrent laryn- 
geal, the cardiac, the pulmonary, and the 
oesophageal plexuses. At length the trunks 
of the nervi vagi, adjacent to the mediasti- 
num, run into the stomach, and there form 
the stomachic plexus, which branches to the 
abdominal plexuses. 

PARACELSUS, a native of Switzer- 
land, born about the year 1493. His fa- 
ther is said to have been a practitioner in 
medicine, and inspired him with a taste for 
chemistry. He very early commenced a 
sort of rambling life, assuming the pom- 
pous names of Phillipus, Aureolus, Theo- 
phrastus, Paracelsus, Bombastus de Hohen- 
heim; and after visiting the schools of 
France, Italy, and Germany, he sought 
for information during several years among 
quacks of every description, pretending 
that he had found the principles of the 
medical art altogether erroneous. He ap. 
pears to have possessed the talent of impos- 
ing upon mankind in an eminent degree ; 
for even the learned Erasmus is said to have 
consulted him, It cannot be a matter of 
surprise, that by the bold use of active me- 
dicines, especially mercury, antimony, and 
opium, he should have effected some re- 
markable cures: these cases were displayed 
with the usual exaggeration, while those, in 
which he failed, or-did mischief, passed un- 
noticed. His reputation, however, became 
so great, that the magistrates of Basle en- 
gaged him, at a large salary, to fill the 
chair of medicine in their university. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1527, he began delivering 
lectures, sometimes in barbarous Latin, 
oftener in German ; but though he gained 
at first seme enthusiastic adherents, the ridi- 
culous vanity which he displayed, despising 
every other authority in medicine, whether 
ancient or modern, soon created such dis- 
gust, that he was left without an audience. 
A quarrel with the magistrates, on account 
of a decision against his demand of fees, 
which was deemed exorbitant, decided him 
in the following year to leave the place. 
He subsequently resided in Alsace, and 
other, parts of Germany, leading a life of 
extreme in temperance in the lowest .com- 
yet occasional instances of extraor- 
dinary success in his practice still preserved 
him some reputation, notwithstanding nu- 
merous failures. But the most striking 
proof of the folly of his pretensions was 
given in his own person ; for.after announ- 
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cing that he was in possession of an elixir, 
which would prolong human life to an in- 
definite period, he died at Saltzburg in 1541 
of a fever. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Paracelsus was of material 
service to medicine, by showing that many 
active medicines might be safely employed ; 
and _ particularly as ‘having been one of the 
first to exhibit mercury in the cure of syphi- 
lis, which had been in vain attempted by the 
Galenical remedies then in use. He pub- 
lished little during his life, but a great 
number ‘of posthumous treatises appeared 
under his name, which are too replete with 
absurdities to deserve enumeration. 

PARACENTE'SIS. (From wapatey- 
zew, to pierce through.) The operation of 
tapping to evacuate the water in ascites, 
dropsy of the ovarium, &c. 

Paracma/sticos. (From aprualw, to 
decline.) Paradcme. The declension of 
any distemper ; also, according to Galen, 
that part of life, where a person is said to 
grow old, and which he reckons from 35 to 
49, when he is said to be old. 

PARA’COE. (From xapa, diminutive, 
and akovw, to hear.) Dulness of hearing. 

Paracotie’tica. (From tapakoAAaopuat, 
to glue together. Agglutinants or sub- 
stances which unite parts preternaturally 
separated. 

Para’core. (From zapaxortw, to be 
delirious.) In Hippocrates, it is a slight 
delirium. 

Paracru’sis. (From tapaxpovw, to de- 
precate.) . A slight disarrangement of the 
faculties, where the patient is inattentive 
to what is said to him. 

PARACU'SIS. 
and akovw, to hear.) Depraved hearing. 
Deafness. A genus of disease in the 
class Locales, and order Dysesthesie, of 
Cullen. It is occasioned by any thing 
that proves injurious to the ear, as loud 
noises from the firing of cannon, violent 
colds, particularly affecting the head, inflam- 
mation or ulceration of the membrane, hard 
wax, or other substances interrupting sounds, 
too great a dryness, or too much moisture in 
the parts ; or by atony, debility, or paralysis 
of the auditory nerves. In some instances 
it ensues in consequence of preceding dis- 
eases, such as fever, syphilis, &c. and in 
others it depends upon an original defect in 
the structure or formation of the ear. In 
the last instance, the person is usually not 
only deaf but likewise dumb. There are 
two species. 

1. Paracusis PT icten Surditas. When 
existing sounds are not heard as usual. 

2. Paracusis imaginaria, called also 
Susurrus; Syrigmus; Syringmos ; Tinnitus 
aurium. When imaginary sounds are heard, 
not from without, but excited within the 
ear. 

PARACYESIS. 


(From rapa, male ; 
and Kvyots, graviditas.) 


The name of a 


(From apa, wrong, 
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genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology ; 
Class, Genetica; Order, Carpotica. Morbid 
pregnancy, It has three species, viz. 
Paracyesis irritativa ; uterina, abortus. 

Paracyna’ncure. (From mapa, Kuwy, a 
dog, and adxw, tostrangle.) A species of 
quincy. See Cynanche. 

PARADI’SUS. (Hebrew.) A pungent 
seed resembling the cardamom, named from 
its virtues. See Amomum. 

PaRAvIsI GRANA. 

PARAGEUSIS. (From apa, male, 
yevw, gustum prebeo.) The name of a 
genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology : 
Class, Neurotica ; Order, sthetica. Morbid 
taste. It comprehends three species, viz. 
Parageusis acuta, obtusa, expers. 

Parsato'ssa. (From rapa, and yAwooa, 
the tongue.) A prolapsus of the tongue, 
a swelled tongue. 

Paraco/cz. (From tapayw, to adduce.) 
This term signifies that fitness of the bones 
to one smothers which is discernible in their 
articulation ; and bones which are thereby 
easier of reduction, when dislocated, are by 
Hippocrates called rapaywyotepa. 

Parata'mpsis. (From apadayre, to 
shine a little.) | Some writers use this word 
to express a cicatrix in the transparent part 
of the cornea of the eye. 

Paratta’cma. (From tapadaatrw, to 
change.) Parallaxvis. The transmutation 
of a solid part from its proper place, as 
where one part of a broken bone lies over 
another. 


See Amomum. 


Paratia’xis. See Parallagma. 
Paranye’ta. (From mapaddnados, pa~ 
rallel.) A sort of scurf or leprosy, affect- 


ing only the palms of the hands,~ and run 
ning down them in parallel lines. 

PARALO’GIA. (From mapadeyo, to 
talk absurdly.) A delirium in which the 
patient talks wildly. 

Parato’poia. (From mapa, near, and 
Aogia, the first vertebra of the back.) The 
lower and lateral part of the neck near the 
vertebre, according to some anatomical 
writers, as Keil, &c. 

PARA’LYSIS. (From zapadve, to 
loose, or weaken.) Catalysis ; Attonitus mor- 
bus; Tremor. The palsy. A genus of 
disease in the Class Neuroses, and Order 
Comata, of Cullen, known by a loss’ or di- 
minution of the power of voluntary motion, 
affecting certain parts of the body, often ac-. 
companied with drowsiness. In some in- 
stances, the disease is confined to a particu- 
lar part; but it more usually happens that 
one entire side of the body from the head 
downwards is affected. | The species are : 

1. Paralysis partialis, partial, or palsy of 
sme particular muscle. 

‘Paralysis hemiplegica, palsy of one 
bs longitudinally. 

3. Paralysis paraplegica, palsy oF one half 
of the body, taken transversely, as both legs 
and thighs. 
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4. Paralysis venenata, from the sedative 
effects of poisons. Paralysis is also symp- 
tomatic of several diseases, as worms, scro- 
phula, syphilis, &c. 

It may arise in consequence of an attack 
of apoplexy. It may likewise be occasioned 
by any thing that prevents the flow of ‘the 
nervous power from the brain into the organs 
of motion; hence tumours, over-distention, 
and effusion, often give rise to it. It may 
also be occasioned by translations of morbid 
matter to the head, by the suppression of 
usual evacuations, and by the pressure made 
on the nerves by luxations, fractures, wounds, 
or other external injuries. The long-conti- 
nued application of sedatives will likewise 
produce palsy, as we find those, whose occu- 
pations. subject them to the constant hand- 
ling of white lead, and those who are much 
exposed to the poisonous fumes of metals 
or minerals, are very apt to be attacked with 
it. Whatever tends to relax and enervate 
the system, may likewise prove an occasional 
cause of this disease. 

Palsy usually comes on witha suddenand 
immediate loss of the motion and sensibility 
of the parts; but, in a few instances, it is 
preceded by a numbness, coldness and 
paleness, and sometimes by slight convulsive 
twitches. When the head is much affected, 
the eye and mouth are drawn on one 
side, the memory and judgment are much 
impaired, and the speech is indistinct and 
incoherent. If the disease affects the extre- 
mities, and has been of long duration, it 
not only produces a loss of motion and sen- 
sibility, but likewise a considerable flaccidity 
and wasting away in the muscles of the parts 
affected. 

When palsy attacks any vital part, such 
as the brain, heart, or lungs, it soon ter- 
minates fatally. When it arises as a con- 
sequence of apoplexy, it generally proves 
very difficult to cure. Paralytic affections 
of the lower extremities ensuing from any 
injury done to the spinal marrow, by blows 
and other accidents, usually prove incur- 
able. Palsy, although a dangerous dis- 
ease in every instance, particularly at an 
advanced period of life, is sometimes re- 
moved by the occurrence of a diarrhoea 
or fever. 

The morbid appearances to be observed 
on dissections in palsy are pretty similar 
to those which are to be met with in apo- 
plexy; hence collections of blood, and of 
serous fluids, are often found effused on the 
brain, but moére frequently the latter; and 
in some instances the substance of this organ 
seems to have suffered an alteration. In 
palsy, as well as in apoplexy, the collection 


of extravasated fluid is generally on the, 


opposite side of the brain to that which is 
affected. 

The general indications are, to remove, 
a3 far as possible, any compressing cause, 
and to rouse gradually the torpid portion of 
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the nervous system. It will sometimes be 
proper, where the attack ‘is sudden, the 
disease originating in the head, with great 
determination of blood to that part, parti- 
cularly in a plethoric habit, to open the 
temporal artery, or jugular vein, or apply 
cupping-glasses to the neck, and exhibit 
active purges, with the other means pointed 
out under apoplexy. But where the patient 
is advanced in life, of a debilitated consti- 
tution, and not too full of blood, the object 
should rather be to procure regular and 
healthy discharges from the bowels, obviate 
irritation in the brain by blisters in the 
neighbourhood, and procure a steady deter- 
mination to the skin by gently stimulant 
diaphoretics, as ammonia, guaiacum, &c. 
in moderate doses regularly persevered in. 
Emetics have beea sometimes very useful 
under these circumstances, but would be 
dangerous where congestion in the brain 
existed. Certain narcotic substances have 
been found occasionally successful, as aco- 
nite, arnica, toxicodendron, nux vomica, 
and opium ; but the tendency of the latter 
to produce fulness of the vessels of the 
head must greatly limit its use. Various 
local means of increasing the circulation, 
and nervous energy in the affected 
parts, are resorted, to in this. complaint, 
often with decided benefit. In all 
cases it is proper to keep up sufficient 
warmth in the limb, or the disease may be 
rendered incurable. But'in addition to this, 
in tedious cases, fomentations, the vapour 
bath, friction, electricity, and a variety of 
stimulant, rubefacient, or even vesicatory, 
embrocations, liniments, and plasters, may as- 
sist materially in the recovery of the patient, 
In the use of some of these it should be a 
rule to begin near the boundary of the dis- 
ease, and carry them onward, as the amend- 
ment proceeds, not only as they will be more 
likely to answer a good purpose, but also 
because there would be some risk in stimu- 
lating too powerfully an extreme part. <A 
suitable diet, according to the habit of the 
patient, warm clothing, the prudent use of 
the bath, and other means calculated to 
strengthen the system, must not be neg- 
lected. 

PaRatysis HERBA. (From mapadvw, to 
weaken: so called from its use in paralytic 
disorders.) The cowslip and primrose are 
sometimes so termed. See Primula veris, 
and Primula vulgaris. 

PARAMENIA. (From zapa, wrong, 
and pny, the menses.) The name of a genus 
of diseases in Good’s Nosology. — Class, 
Genetica ; Order, Cenotica. Mismenstrua- 
tion. It has five species, viz. Paramenia 
obstructionis, difficilis, superfluus, erroris, ces- 
sationis. 


Paramu’rtsa. (From wapa, near, and 
Hnpos, the thigh.) The inward parts of the 
thigh. 

Para’mesus, (From mapa, near, and 
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mecos, the middle. ) The ring-finger, or 
that which is between the middle and the 
little fingers, 

PARAMO'RPHLE. (From apa, 
wrong, and poppy, form.) The name of a 
class of diseases of the nutritive powers in 
Dr. Young’s Nosology. Diseases of Structure. 

PARANEURISML. (From vapa,wrong, 
and veupoy, a nerve.) The name given by 
Dr. Young toa class of diseases, Nervous 
diseases. 

Parana’a. (From vapa, diminutive, and 
yoew, to understand.) Paranoia. Aliena- 
tion of mind ; defect of judgment. 

Parare’cuyum. (From mapa, near, and 
anxus, the cubit.) That part of the arm 
from the elbow to the wrist. 

PARAPHIMOSSIS. (From wapa, 
about, and gow, to bridle.) A disorder 
wherein the prepuce, being retracted toward 
the root of the penis, cannot be returned 
again over the glans, but makes a sort 
of ligature behind the corona. It is easily 
known ; the glans is uncovered, the skin 
tumefied on the corona, and above it forms 
a circular collar or stricture, which, from 
the skin being unequally extended, becomes 
indented, and makes several rings round 
the part. [his disease may proceed from 
two causes; as first from the imprudence 
of young people, and sometimes also of 
grown persons, who having the end of 
their prepuce too straight, cannot uncover 
their glans without pain, and when they 
have done it, neglect returning it so soon as 
they ought; and thus the contracted part 
of the prepuce forms a constriction be- 
hind the glans. Soon after, the glans and 
penis swell, and the prepuce, being con- 
sequently very much distended, is affected in 
the same manner; an inflammation seizes 
upon both, and swellings quickly appear 
upon the stricture formed by the prepuce, 
‘so that the whole may be liable to a 
gangrene, if not speedily relieved. ‘lhe 
second thing that may produce a paraphi- 
mosis, is a venereal virus. In adults, 
whose glans is uncovered, there frequently 
arise venereal chancres in the prepuce after 
impure coition, which before they digest, 
are generally attended with inflammation, 
more or tess considerable, This inflamma- 
tion is alone sufficient to render the pre- 
puce too straight for the size of the penis, 
in consequence of which a swelling or inos- 
culation may ensue like that before men- 
tioned ; and this is what is termed a Soe 
phimosis. 

PARAPHO'NIA. (From wapa, 
wrong, and gyn, sound.) Alteration of 
the voice. A genus of disease in the 
Class Locales, and Order Dyscinesie, of 
Cullen, comprehending six species, viz. 

1. Paraphonia puberum. About the age 
of puberty the change of voice from an acute 
and soft to a graye and harsh tone. 

2. Paraphonia rauea.. The voice hoarse 
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and rough from dryness of flaccid tumour 
of the fances, 

3. Paraphonia resonans. Rough voice from 
obstruction of the nares, with hissing sound 
in the nose. 

4. Paraphonia palatina. From the uvula 
wanting, or divided, and commonly attended 
with hare-lip, the voice rough, obscure and 
disagreeable. 

5. Paraphonia clangens. An acute, shrill, 
and weak-toned voice. 

6. Paraphonia comatosa. A sound emitted 
at inspiration from relaxation of the velum 
palati, and of the glottis. 

Para’ puora. “(From Tapapepw, to trans- 
fer.) A slight kind of delirium, or light- 
headedness in a fever. Some use this word 
for a delirium in general. 


Pararurene'sis. A delirium; also a pa- 
raphrenitis, 
PARAPHRENITIS. (From apa, 


male, not rightly, and phrenitis, inflamma- 
tion of the brain: socalled because its 
symptoms resemble those of phrenitis, or in- 
flammation of the brain, which it is not.) 
Paraphrenesis ; Diaphragmatitis. An inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, A genus of dis- 
ease in the Class Pyrexie, and Order Phleg- 
masi@, of Cullen, known by delirium, with 
difficulty of breathing, and pain in the re- 
gion of the diaphragm, and which requires 
the same treatment as inflammation of the 
lungs. 

PARAPHRO’SYNE. (From ‘apa- 
gpovew, to be estranged in mind.) ‘The 
same as Mania. 

Parapuymo'sis. See Paraphimosis. 

PARAPLE’GIA. (From waparanocw, 
to strike inharmoniously.) Palsy of one 
half of the body taken transversely. A 
species of paralysis. See Paralysis. 

Pararopre/xta. | (From apa, diminu- 
tive, and amomAntia, an apoplexy.) A slight 
apoplexy. 

PARAPSIS, (Pr om Tapa, and arrouar, 
perperam tango.) ‘The name of a genus of 
diseases in Good's Nosology, Class Newro- 
tica ; Order Asthetica. Morbid touch. It 
embraces three species, Vy acris, expers, 
illusoria. 

Pararture Ma. (From rapa, and ap6por, 
a joint.) A slight luxation. A tumour 
from protrusion, as in hernia. 

Pararrure’mMara, (The plural of par~ 
arthrema.) See Pirie Rak 

PararytHMos. (From rapa_and pvéuos, 
number.) A pulse not suitable to the age 


of the person. 


Parascepa’stra. (From mapa, and ore- 
wagw, to cover.) A cap cr bandage to go 


round the whele head. 

Para’scuine. (From mapa, and oxZw, 
to cleave.) A fragment or fissure in a bro- 
ken bone. 

Parasirs. The name of an order of 
plants in Linneus’s Fragments of a Nataalt 
Method. 
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~ PARASITIC. (Parasiticus ;° from ma- 


pactros, a parasite or hanger on.) An animal 
is so termed that receives its nourishment 
in the bodies of others; as worms, poly- 
pes, hydatids, &c. 

A plant is so called which sends its roots 
into other plants, from which it draws its 
nourishment ; as the Epidendrum vanilla. 
See Arrhizus. 

PARASITICUS. Parasitical. 

PARASITUS. (Papaciros, a parasite. ) 
A parasite: applied to animals and vege- 
tables which draw their nourishment from 
others of the same kingdom, living within 
the interior of animals, or having their roots 
fixed in the barks of vegetables. 

Para’spuacis. (From mapa, near, and 
opayn, the throat.) The part of the neck 
contiguous to the clavicles. 

Para’stara. (From tapisnu, to stand 
near.) It signifies any thing situated near 
another. 

Para’sTata. (From rrapicrnut, to stand 
near.) The Epididymis of Hippocrates. 
Herophilus and Galen called these the Va- 
ricose, Parastate, to distinguish them from 
the Glandule Purastate, now called Pros- 
tate. Rufus Ephesius called the tube Fal- 
lopianz by the name of Parastate Varicose. 
_ Parastre mma. (From wapactpedw, to 
distort, or pervert.) A perversion, or con- 
vulsive distortion of the mouth, or any part 
of the face. 

Parasyna’ncue. See Paracynanche. 

PARA’/THENAR. (From mapa, near, 
and Sevap, the sole of the foot.) A muscle 
situated near the sole of the foot. 

PaRATHENAR MINOR. See Flexor brevis 
murimi digit pedis. 

PARANTHINE. See Scapolite. 

Parpa’tium. (From 7apdos, the panther. ) 
An ointment smelling like the panther. 

PARE’, Amprose, a French surgeon, 
was born at Lavel, in 1509, 
menced the study of the surgical profession 
_ early in life, and practised it with great zeal 
both in hospitals and in the army. His re- 
putation at length rose very high, and he 
was appointed surgeon in. ordinary to 
Henry II. in 1552; which office he held 
also under the three succeeding kings. 
Charles IX. derived material assistance 
from his professional skill, and gave a signal 
proof of his gratitude ; for Paré, being a 
Huguenot, would have been included in 
the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, 
had not the king sent for him on the pre- 
ceding night, and ordered him not to leave 
the royal chamber. After having been long 
esteemed as the first surgeon of his time, and 
beloved for his private virtues, he died in the 
year 1590. He was the author of some 


works, which were universally read, and 


translated into most of the languages of 
Europe, containing a body of surgical 
science. He was a man of original mind, 
ahd areal improver of his art, especially in 


He com-_ 
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the treatment of gun-shot wounds ; adopting 
a lenient method, instead of the irritating 
and cauterising applications previously in 
use. He was also a bold and successful 
operator ; and displayed on many occasions 
all the resources of an enlightened surgeon. 
He appears however to have borrowed freely 
from the Italian writers and practitioners, 
especially in anatomy. There is also an 
affectation of reference to the works of the 
ancients in his writings, for he was by no 
means well versed in these, and indeed 
obliged to request another to translate into 
French some of the books of Galen, which 
he wished to consult. 

PAREC’CRISES,. (From rapa, wrong, 
and ekkpiw, to secern or secrete.) The 
name of aclass of diseases in Dr. Young’s 
Nosology. — Diseases of secretion. 

PAREGORIC,  (Paregoricus; from 
wapayopew, to mitigate, to assuage.) That 
which allays pain. 

Paregoric Elixir. See Tinctwra camphora 
composita. 

Parera. Tapeia. That part of the face 
which is between the eyes and chin. 

Pargyra Brava, See Cissampelos. 


Parencr’pHauis. (From wapa, near, 
and eykepados, the brain.) See Cerebel- 
lum. 


PARE’NCHYMA. (From zrapeyxuw, 
to strain through ; because the ancients be- 
lieved the blood was strained through it.) 
1. The spongy and cellular substance or 
tissue, that connects parts together. It is 
applied to the connecting medium of the 
substance of the viscera. 

2. The green juicy layer of barks which 
lies immediately under the epidermis of 
trees. 

PA’RESIS. (From sapinus, to relax.) 
An imperfect palsy. 

, PARGASITE. Common actynolite. 

PARHAEMA’SIZ. (From Tapa, 
wrong, and aia, blood.) The name of a 
class of diseases in Dr. Young’s Nosology. 
Sanguine diseases. 

Parie/RA BRAVA. 
See Cissampelos. — 

PARIETALE OS. (Parietalis; from 
paries, a wall: because they defend the brain 
like walls.) Ossa verticis. Ossa_sincipitis. 
Ossa_verticalia vel bregmatis. The parietal 
bones are two arched and somewhat quad- 
rangular bones, situated one on each side of 
the superior part of the cranium. Each of 
these bones forms an irregular square. They 
are thicker above than below ; but are some- 
what thinner, and at the same time more 
equal and smooth than the other bones of 
‘the cranium. The only foramen we observe 
in them, is a smali one towards the upper 
and posterior part of each. It has been 
named the parietal foramen, and serves for 
the transmission of a small vein to the longi- 
tudinal sinus. In many subjects this fora- 
men is wanting. On the inner surface of 
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these bones are the marks of the vessels of 
the dura mater, and of the convoluted sur- 
face of the brain. On the inside of their 
upper edge we may likewise observe a con- 
siderable furrow, which corresponds with the 
longitudinal sinus of the dura mater; and 
lower down, towards their posterior and in- 
ferior angle, is a smaller one for part of the 
lateral sinuses. These bones are joined to 
each other by the sagittal suture; to the os 
spnenoides, aud ossa temporum, by the squa- 
‘mous suture ; to the os occipitis by the lamb- 
doidal sulture; and to the os frontis by the 
coronal suture. Their connection with this 
latter bone is well worthy our attention. We 
shall find, that in the middle of the suture, 
where the os frontis from its size and flatness 
is the most in danger of being injured, it 
rests upon the arch formed by the parietal 
bones; whereas, at the sides, the parietal 
bones are found resting upon the os frontis, 
because this same arch is there in the greatest 
danger from pressure. In new-born in- 
fants, the ossa parietalia are separated from 
the middle of the divided os frontis by a 
portion of the cranium, then unossified. 
When the finger is applied to this part, the 
motion of the brain, and the pulsation of the 
arteries of the dura mater, may be easily dis- 
tinguished. In general, the whole of this 
part is completely ossified before we are 
seven years of age. 

PARIETA/RIA. (From paries, a wall; 
because it grows upon old walls, among 
rubbish.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Polygamia ; 
Order, Moneccia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the wall 
pellitory. See Parietaria officinalis. 

PARIeTrARIA OFFICINALIS. The system 
atic name of the wall pellitory. Parietaria ; 
foliis lanceolato-ovatis, pedunculis dichotomis, 
calycibus diphyllis, of Linneus. ‘This plant 
has no smell, and its taste is simply herba- 
ceous. In the practice of the present day, 
it is wholly laid aside, although it was for- 
merly in high estimation as a diuretic. 

PA’RIS. (So called in reference to the 
youth of that name, who adjudged the gold- 
en apple to Venus, this herb bearing but 
one seed.) 1, The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Octandria ; 
Order, Tetragynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the herb 
Paris. See Paris guadrifolia. 

Paris QuapRiFoLtiA,. The systematic 
name of the herb Paris, or true love. The 
colour and smell of this plant indicate its 
possessing narcotic powers. The leaves and 
berries are said to be efficacious in the cure 
of hooping-cough, and to act like opium. 
Great caution is requisite in their exhibition, 
as convulsions and death are caused by an 
overdose. The root possesses emetic quali- 
ties. 

Paristumia. (From wapa, and iOqov 
te part of the throat where the tonsils are. 
14 
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A part of the throat near the tonsils, or dis- 
orders of the tonsils. 

Panistamio’romus. (From wapia0uia, the 
tonsils, and Teuvyw, to cut.) An instrument 
with which the tonsils were formerly scari- 
fied. 

ParisTHMITIS. 
about the fauces, 

PaRopo NTIS. 
odous, a tooth.) 
the gums. 

PARODYNIA.(From wapa, male, and 
wd, or wdis, wos, dolor parturientis.) The 
name of a genus of disease, in Good’s No= 
sology. Class, Genetica; Order, Carpo- 
tica. Morbid labour. It embraces seven 
species, viz. Parodynia atonica; implastica ; 
sympathetica ; perversa; amorphica; pleu- 
ralis ; secundaria. 

PARONIRIA.(From rapa, and ovetpoy, 
a dream, i. e. depraved, disturbed, or morbid 
dreaming.) The name of a genus of dis- 
eases in Good’s Nosology. Class, Neuro- 
tica; Order, Phrenica. Sleep, disturbance. 
It has three species, viz. Paroniria ambu- 
lans ; loguens, and salaz. 

PARONY’CHIA. (From wapa, about, 
and ovvé, the nail.) Panaris; Panaritium. 
A whitlow, or whitloe. _ Any collection of 
pus formed in the fingers is termed by au- 
thors, panaris, or whitloe, and is an abscess of 
the same nature with those arising in other 
parts of the body. These abscesses are 
situated more or less deep, which has in- 
duced the writers upon the subject to divide 
them into several species: accordingly they 
have ranged them under four heads, agree- 
ably to the ‘places where they are formed. 
The first kind of panaris is formed under the 
cuticle, on one side of the nail, and some. 
times all round it. The second is seated in 
the fat lying under the skin, between that 
and the sheath which involves the flexor 
tendons. The third is described by authors 
to be formed within the sheath ; and they still 
add a fourth species, arising between the pe- 
riosteum and the bone. 

Parorim. (From wapa, near, and 
wy, the eye.) The external angles of the 
eyes. 

PAROPSIS. (From srapa, male, and 
os, visws, sight.) The name of a génus of 
diseases in Good’ s Nosology. Class, Neu- 
rotica; Order, Phrenica. Morbid sight. It 
has thirteen species ; viz. Paropsis lucifuga ; 
noctifuga ; longingua ; propingua ; lateralis ; 


Inflammation of parts 


(From qwapa, near, and 
A painful tubercle upon 


ulusoria ; caligo; glaucosis ; catarracti ; sy- 
NIZCSIS ; amaurosis ; staphyloma, and strabis- 
MUS. 


Paropre'sis. (From wapa, and omlaw, to” 
roast.) A provocation of sweat, by making 
a patient approach the fire, or by placing 
him ina bagnio. 

Parora’sis.(From wapa, diminutive, and 
opaw, to see.) Animbecility of sight. 

PARORCHI/DIUM. (From wapa, and 
opxts, a testicle.) A tumour in the groin, 
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secasioned by the testicle, which is passing 
into the scrotum. 

PAROSMIS. (From apa, male, bad ; 
and og, olfacio, to swell.) ‘The naine of 
a genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. 
Class, Neurotica; Order, C'sthetica 3; Mor. 
bid smell. It has three species ; viz. Paros- 
mis acris, obtusa, and expers. 

PAROSTIA. (From apa, and ooreoy, 
abone.) The name of a genus of diseases 
in Good’s Nosology. Class, Eecritica ; 
Order, Mesotica. Misossification. Its species 
are two, viz. Parostia fragilis, and flexilis. 

PAROTID GLAND. (Parotideus ; 
from apa,’ about, and ous, the ear.) 
Glandula parotidea; Puarotis A large 
conglomerate and salival gland, situated 
under the ear, between the mamillary 
process of the temple bone and the angle of 
the lower jaw. The excretory duct of this 
gland opens in the mouth, and is called, 
from its discoverer, the Stenonian duct. 

Parotipz'a. (From wapwris, the parotid 
gland.) The trivial name of a species of 
quincy, in which the parotid gland, neck and 
throat, are considerably affected. See Cy- 
nanche parotidea. 

PARO’TIS. (From wapa, near, and 
ous, theear.) See Parotid gland. 

PAROTITIS. Inflammation of the 
parotid gland. See Cynanche parotidea. 

PAROXYSM. (Parorysmus; from 
wapotuyw, to aggravate.) 1. An obvious in- 
crease of the symptoms of a disease which 
lasts a certain time and then declines. 

2. A periodical attack or fit of a disease. 

Parsley, black mountain. See Athamanta 


oreoselinum. 
PARSLEY. See Apium petroselinum. 
Parsley, Macedonian. _ See Bubon ma-~ 
cedonicum. 
PARSNIP. See Pastinaca sativa. 
Parsnip waier. See Sium nodiflorum. 
Partuenra’strum. (Diminutive of par- 
thenium, tansy.) A species of parthenium. 
Pa’ntuenis., The same as parthenium. 


PARTHE/NIUM. (From maphevos, a 
virgin: so called because of its uses in 
diseases of young women.) See Matri- 
carta parthenium. ; 

Parruentum mas. See Tanacetum. 

Partitus. A botanical term: partite, 
cut, as it were, almost to the base, and ac- 
cording to the number of incisions ; bipartite 
when two, éripartiie when three, quadri- 
partie when four, quinquepartite when five, 
&e. 

PARTURITION. = Parturitio; from 
pario, ‘The expulsion of the foetus from the 
uterus. 

After seven months of pregnancy, the 
foetus has all the conditions for breathing, 
and exercising its digestion ; it may then be 
separated from its mother, and change its 
mode of existence, childbirth rarely, how- 
ever, happens at this period : most frequently 
the foetus remains two months longer in the 
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uterus, and it does not pass out of this 
organ till after the revolution of nine 
months, 

Examples are related of children being 
born after ten full months of gestation, but 
these cases are very doubtful, for it is very 
difficult to know exactly the period of con- 
ception. The legislation, in France, however,, 
has fixed the principle, that childbirth may 
take place the 299th day of pregnancy,. 

Nothing is more curious than the me- 
chanism by which the foetus is expelled ; 
every thing happens with wonderful pre- 
cision ; all seems to have been foreseen, and 
calculated to favour its passage through the 
pelvis, and the genital parts. 

The physical causes that determine the 
exit of the foetus are the contraction of the 
uterus, and that of the abdominal muscles ; 
by their force the liquor amnii flows out, the 
head of the foetus is engaged in the pelvis, 
it goes through it, and soon passes out by 
the valve, the folds of which disappear ; these 
different phenomena take place in succession, 
and continue a certain time: they are ac- 
companied with pains more or less severe, 
with swelling and softening of the soft parts 
of the pelvis, and external genital parts, and 
with an abundant mucous secretion in the 
cavity of the vagina. All these cireum- 
stances, each in its own way, favour the pas- 
sage of the foetus. 

To facilitate the study of this complicated 
action, it must be divided into several 
periods. 

The first period of childbirih. — It is con- 
stituted by the procursory signs. Two or 
three days before childbirth, a flow of mu- 
cus takes place from the vagina, the exter- 
nal genital parts swell, and become softer ; it 
is the same with the ligaments that unite the 
bones of the pelvis ; the cervir uteri flattens, 
its opening is enlarged, its edges become 
thinner; slight pains, known under the 
name of flying pains, are felt in the loins and 
abdomen. 

Second period. — Pains of a peculiar kind’ 
come on: they begin in the lumbar region, 
and seem to be propagated towards the cervix 
utert, or the rectum ; they are renewed only 
after considerable intervals, as a quarter, or 
half an hour, Each of them is accompanied 
with an evident contraction of the body of 
the uterus, with tension of its neck, and: 
dilatation of the opening ; the finger directed 
into the vagina discovers that the envelopes. 
of the foetus are pushed outward, and that 
there is a considerable tumour which is called 
ihe waters: the pains very soon become 
stronger, and the contractions of the uterus 
more powerful; the membranes break, and 
a part of the liquid escapes; the uterus con- 
tracts on itself, and is applied to the surface 
of the foetus. 

Third period. -— The pains and contrac 
tions of the uterus increase considerably ; 
they are SE ae eae tae by “thé 
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eontraction of the abdominal muscles. The 
woman who is aware of their effect is in- 
clined to favour them, in making all the 
muscular efforts of which she is capable: 
her pulse then becomes stronger and more 
frequent; ‘her face is animated, her eyes 
shine, her whole body is in extreme agita- 
tion, perspiration flows in abundance. The 
head is then engaged in the pelvis ; the occi- 


put, placed at first above the left acetabulum, 


is directed inward and downward, and 
comes below and behind the arch of the pubis. 

Fourth pericd. — After some instants of 
repose, the pains and expulsive contractions 
resume all their activity ; the head presents 
itself at the vulva, makes an effort to pass, 
and succeeds when there happens to be a 
contraction sufficiently strong to produce 
this effect. The head being once disen- 
gaged, the remaining parts of the body 
easily follow on account of their smaller 
volume. ‘The section of the umbilical cord 
is then made, and a ligature is put round it 
at a short distance from, the umbilicus. 

Fifth period. — Ifthe accoucheur has not 
proceeded immediately to the extraction of 
the placenta after the birth of the child, 
slight pains are felt in a short time, the ute- 
rus contracts freely, but with force enough 
to throw off the placenta, and the mem- 
branes of the ovum: this expulsion bears 
the name of delivery. During the twelve or 
fifteen days that follow childbirth, the uterus 


contracts by degrees upon itself, the woman 


suffers abundant perspirations, her mammz 
are extended by the milk that they secrete ; a 
flow of matter, which takes piace from the 
vagina, called lochia, first sanguiferous, then 
whitish, indicates that the organs of the 
woman resume, by degrees, the disposition 
that they had before conception.’’—Magendie. 

PARU’LIS. (From qwapa, near, and 
ovaoy, the gum. ) An inflammation, boil, 
or abscess in the gums. 

PARURIA. (F rom. Tapw, perperam, and 
ovpew, to make water.) The name ofa ge- 
nus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. Class, 
Eccritica ; Order, Catotica. Mismicturition. 
It eibpacca seven species, viz. Pararia 
inops ; retentionis ; stulatitia ; mellita 5 incon- 


Pary/cron. (From wapa, and vypos, hu- 
mid.) A liquid or moist preparation for 
allaying a topical inflammation. : 

Pasi'PHILvs. (From was, all, and giAos, 
grateful; from its general usefulness.) A 
name given to a plaster. 

_ Pa'sma. (From waocc, to sprinkle over.) 
See Catapasma. 
PA/SSA. (From pando, to spread.) 
‘ 1. A grape or raisin. 

2. In Paracelsus it is a whitloe. 

Passa minor. See Uva passa minor. 

Passava’nticus. (From was, all, and 
gvaiww, to dry up.) An epithet given by 
Schroder to a powder, which dries up, and 
svacuates morbid humours. 
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PASSIFLO’RA. (Altered by Linneus, 
from flos passionis of preceding botanists : 
a term applied to the beautiful genus in 
question, because the instruments of Christ’s 
passion were thought to be represented in the 
parts of the fructification. ) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Gynandria ; Order, Pentandria. 

PassIFLORA LAURIFOLIA. Bay-leaved 

passion-flower. A native of Surinam. The 
fruit of this tree grows to the size of a sma!l 
lemon, which it greatly resembles. It has a_ 
delicious smell and flavour, and is excellent 
for quenching thirst, abating heat of the 
stomach, increasing the appetite, recruiting 
the spirits, and allaying the heat in fevers. 
_ PassIrLora MALIFoRMIs. Apple-shaped 
granadilla. The fruit of this species of pas- 
sion-flower is esteemed a delicacy in the 
West Indies, where it is served up at 
table in desserts. ‘They are not unwhole- 
some. 

PASSION. (Passio, onis. f.; from pa- 
tior, to suffer.) By passion, is. generally 
understood an instinctive feeling become 
extreme and exclusive. A man of strong 
passion neither hears, sees, nor exists, but 
through the feeling which agitates him; and 
as the violence of this feeling is such that it 
is extremely painful, it has been called pas- 
sion or suffering. ‘The passions have the 
same end as instinct ; like them, they incline 
animals to act according to the general laws 
of animated nature. 

We see in man passions which he has in 
common with the animals, and which con- 
sist of animal wants, become excessive ; but 
he has others whieh are displayed only in 
the social state. These are social wants 
grown to excess. 3 

The animal passions have a twofold de- 
sign, the preservation of the individual, and 
of the species. 

To the preservation of the individual be- 
long fear, anger, sorrow, hatred, excessive 
hunger, &c. To the preservation of the 
species, excessive venereal desires, jealousy ; 
the fury which is felt when the young ones 
are in danger, &c. 

Nature has made this sort of passions very 
powerful, and which are equally so _in a state 
of civilization. 

The passions which belong to the social 
state are only the social wants carried to an 
excess. Ambition is the inordinate love of 
power ; avarice, the love of riches, become 
excessive ; hatred and reven ge, that natural 
and impetuous desire to injure whoever 
hurts us; the passion of gaming, and al- 
most all the vices, which are also passions, 
are violent inclinations to increase the feel- 
ing of existence ; violent love is an eleva- 
tion of the venereal desires, &c. 

Some of the passions are allayed, or cx- 
tinguished, by gratification ; others become 
more irritated by it. The first sort. are 
therefore often the cause of happiness, as is 
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seen in philanthropy and love; whilst the 
latter sort necessarily causes misery. Misers, 
ambitious and envious people, are examples 
of the last. 

If our necessities develop the intellect, 
the passions are the principle or the cause 
of every thing great which man performs, 
whether good or bad. Great poets, heroes, 
great criminals, and conquerors, are men of 
strong passions.’’ 

Passion, ceeliac. 

Passion, hysteric. See Hysteria. 

, Passion, iliac. See Iliac PASSION sg 

PASSU’LA. A small raisin. 

PassuLa mMasores. See Uva passa ma- 


See Diarrhaa ceeliaca. 


Jor. 
Passuta’trum. (From passula, a fig, or 
raisin.) This is a term given by Dispensa- 


tory writers to some medicines where rai- 
sins are the chief ingredient ; as the electua- 
tium passulatum, &c. 

PA’/SSUM. (From passa, a grape, or 
raisin.) Raisin wine. 

PA‘STA. A round cake or lozenge. 

Pasta regia. (From wacow, to sprin- 
kle.) A lozenge, or small cake, sprinkled 
over with some dry powdered substance. 

PASTYLLUM. (Diminutive of pasta, 
alozenge.) Pastillus. A troch or pastil. 
A little lump of paste, or ball, made to take 
like a lozenge. 

PASTINA/CA. (4 pastu; from its use- 
fulness as a food.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. Pars- 
nep. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the pars- 
nep. See Pastinaca sativa. 

PasTINACA OFOPANAX. The systematic 
name of the plant which yields opopanax. 
The plant from whence this gum resin is 
produced is known by the names of opopona- 
cum ; panax heracleum; panax costinum ; 
panazx pastinacea ; kyna. Hercules all heal ; 
and opopanax-wort. Pastinaca — — foliis pin: 
natis, foliolis basi antica eucisis, of Linnzus. 
Opopanax is the gummi-resinous juice, ob- 
tained by means “of incisions made at the 
bottom of the stalk of the plant, from which 
it gradually exudes, and by undergoing 
spontaneous concretion, assumes the appear- 
ance under which we have it imported from 
Turkey and the East Indies, viz. sometimes 
in little drops or tears, more commonly in 
irregular lumps, of a reddish yellow colour 
on the outside, with specks of white; inter- 
nally of a paler colour, aud frequently va- 
riegated with large white pieces. Opopa- 
nax has a strong, “disagreeable smell, and a 
bitter, acrid, somewhat nauseous taste. It 
is only eee in the present practice as 
an antispasmodic, in combination’ with other 
medicines, although it was formerly in high 
estimation as an Peonoant deobstruent, a 
aperient. Its antispasmodic virtues are less 
powerful than galbanum,' and more so than 
ammoniacum, a has no place in the Edin- 
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burgh Pharmacopeeia, but is. directed by the 
London College. 

Pastinaca sativa. The systematic name 
of the parsnep. The cultivated or garden 
parsnep is the Pastinaca : —foliolis simpli- 
citer pinnatis, of Linneus. Elaphoboscum, 
of the ancients. Its roots are sweet and 
‘nutritious, and in high esteem as an. ar- 
‘ticle of food. They possess an aromatic 
flavour, more especially those of the wild 
plant, and are exhibited in calculous com- 
plaints for their diuretic and sheathing qua- 
lities. ; 

PATE’LLA. (Diminutive of patina, . 
a dish: so named from its shape.) Rotula. 
The kneé-pan. A small flat bone, which, 
in some measure, resembles the common 
figure of the heart, with its point down- 
wards, and is placed at the fore-part of the 
joint of the knee. It is thicker in its mid- 
dle part than at its edge. Anteriorly it 
is a little convex, and rough for the inser- 
tion of muscles and ligaments: posteriorly 
it is smooth, covered with cartilage, and di- 
vided by a middle longitudinal ridge, into 
two slightly concave surfaces, of which the 
external one is the largest and deepest. 
They are both exactly adapted to the pul- 
ley of the os femoris. The edges of this 
posterior surface are rough and prominent 
where the capsular ligament is attached, 
and below is a roughness at the point of 
the bone, where the upper extremity of 
a strong tendinous ligament is fixed, which 
joins this bone to the tuberosity at the up- 
per end of the tibia, This ligament is of 
considerable thickness, about an inch in 
breadth, and upwards of two inches in 
length, ‘The patella is composed internally 


- of acellular substance, covered by a thin 


bony plate; but its cells are so extremely 
minute, that the strength of the bone is, 
upon the whole, very considerable. In 
new-born children it is entirely cartilagi- 
nous. The use of this bone seems to be, 
to defend the articulation of the joint of 
the knee from external injury. It likewise 
tends to increase the power of the muscles 
which act in the extension of the leg, by 
removing their direction farther from the 
centre of motion, in the manner of a pul- 
ley. When we consider the manner in 
which it is conrfected with the tibia, we 
find that it may very properly be consi- 
dered as an appendix to the latter, which 
it follows in all its motions, so as to be to 
the tibia what the olecranon is to the ulna ; 
with this difference, however, that the pa- 
tella is moveable, whereas the olecranon is a 
fixed process. Without this mobilty, the 
rotatory motion of the leg would have been 
prevented. 

PATENS. Spreading. Applied to 
leaves, metals, &c.; as the stem of the 4éri- 
plex portulacoides. 

PATHE'TICI, 
fos, an affection ; 


(Patheticus ; fron. wa- 
because they. direct. the 
owe, Sarw 
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eyes to express the passions of the mind.) 
Nervi pathetici ; Trochleatores. 
pair of nerves. ‘They arise from the crura 
of the cerebellum laterally, and are distri- 
buted in the musculus obliquus superior, 
seu trochlearis. 

PATHOGNOMONIC. (Pathogno- 
monicus; from waos, a disease, and yiwwoKw, 
to know.) A term given to those symptoms 
which are peculiar to a disease. They 
are also termed proper or characteristic 
symptoms. 

PATHOLOGY. = (Pathologia; from 
mwaos, a disease, and Aoyos, a discourse. ) 
The doctrine of diseases. It comprehends 
nosology, aetiology, symptomatology, semeio- 
tics, and therapeia. 

PATIE’NTIA. (From patior, to bear, 
or suffer.) The name of the herb monk’s 
rhubarb, from its gentle purging qualities. 
See Rumer patientia. 

PATIENCE: See Rumer patientia. 

Pa’torR NARIUM. (From pateo, to be 
opened.) The sinus, cavity, or chasm of the 
nose. 

Pa’trum cortex. (So called from the 
Jesuits, termed fathers in the church of 
Rome, who first spread its use in Europe.) 
See Cinchona. 

Parvu’rsa, The venereal disease. 

Paul’s betony. See Veronica, 

_ Pautr'na conrectio, (From qwavw, to 

rest.) A warm opiate, similar to the Con- 
fectio opti; so called by Aristarchus, which 
is the same with the Confectio archigenis. 

PAULITE. See Hypersthene. 

Pav’tus. See Agineta. 

Pava’na. See Croton tigliwm. 

Pa’vor. (From paveo, to fear: so called 
from the dread there is of approaching or 
touching a person affected with it.) The 
itch. 

PEA. The Piswm sativum of Linnzus. 
A species of pulse of great variety, and 
much in use as a nourishing article of diet. 

PEA-STONE. A variety of limestone. 


PEACH. See dmygdalus persica. 
PEAGLE. See Primula veris. 
PEAR. See Pyrus communis. Of 


pears there are many varieties, affording a 
wholesome nourishment. 

PEARL. See Margarita. 

PEARL-ASH. An impure potassa ob- 
tained by lixiviation from the ashes of plants. 
See Potassa. 

Pearl barley. See Hordeum. 

PEARL SINTER. Fiorite. A va. 
riety of siliceous sinter, of a white and grey 
colour, and found on volcanic tuff on the 
Vicentihe. 

PEARLSTONE. A sub-species of in- 
divisible quartz of Jameson and Mohs. It is 
generally of a grey colour, and occurs in 
great beds in clay porphyry, near Tokay in 
Hungary, and in Ireland. 

PECHBLENDE., An ore of uranium. 

PecuErpion. Tinxedwv. The perineum, 


The fourth’ 
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Prcnv/aim cortex. An highly aromatic 
bark, the produce of a species of ‘Laurus. 
It is extremely fragrant, like unto that of 
cinnamon, which it "greatly resembles in its 
properties. In Lisbon it is much esteemed 
in the cure of dysenteries, and for yeh 
obstinate vomitings. 

Prcuu/RiM FABA. 

Prcuu’ris. See Haba pechurim. 

Pecuya’cna. (From TNXUS, the cubit, 
and awypa, aseizure.) The gout in the elbow. 

Pe‘cuys. Tinxvs. The cubit, or elbow. 

Precuyry’rse. An epithet for the scurvy. 

PECQUET, Jonx, was a native of 
Dieppe, and graduated at Montpelier. He 
pursued the study of anatomy with great 
ardour and ingenuity, which he evinced by 
the discovery of the thoracic duct, and the 
receptaculum chyli, while yet a student, in 
1647. He then settled to practise in his, 
native town; but soon after repaired to Pa- 
ris, with a view of demonstrating complete- 
ly the important vessels which he had dis- 
covered; and he succeeded in tracing the 
progress of the chyle into the left subclavian 
vein. He published an account of this 
discovery, with a Dissertation on the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, and Motion of the 
Chyle, in 1651; and his fame, in conse- 
quence, speedily extended throughout Eu- 
rope, though some denied the truth, others 
the originality of it. Besides his anatomi-, 
cal skill, he was a man of considerable ac- 
quirements, and became a Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. He is said, 
however, to have shortened his life by an 
unfortunate attachment to spirituous liquors, 
and died in 1674. 

Pecquet’s duct. See Thoracic duct. 

PE’CTEN. The pubes, or share-bone. 

PECTINA’LIS. (So named from its 
arising at the pecten, or pubes.) Pectineus, 
of authors, and Pubio femoral, of Dumas. 
A small flat muscle, situated obliquely be-. 
tween the pubes and the little trochanter, at 
the upper and anterior part of the thigh. 
It arises broad and fleshy from all the ante- 
rior edge of the os pectinis, or pubis, as itis 
more commonly called, as far as its spine, 
and, descending obliquely -backwards and 
outwards, is inserted by a short and broad 
tendon, into the upper and anterior part of 
the linea aspera of the os femoris, a little 
below the lesser trochanter. This muscle 
serves to bend the thigh, by drawing it up- 
wards and inwards, and likewise assists in 
rolling it outwards. 

PECTINATUS. (From pecten, acomb. ) 
Pectinate. 1. A term applied to a pennatifid 
leaf, the segments of which are remarkably 
narrow and parallel, like the teeth of a comb ; 
as the lower leaves of the Hottonia palustiis, 
and Meriophyllum verticillatum. 

2, The fasciculated muscular fibres of the 
right auricle of the heart are called musculi 
pectinati, 

Prcrin2'us, 


See Faba pechurim. 


See Pechinalis. 
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PECTORAL. (Peetoralis ; from pectus, 
the breast.) Of or belonging to, or that which 
reliéves disorders of the chest. 
PECTORA’LIS, ~~ Musculus peciora- 

See Pectoralis major. 
Prcroratis MA/sorn. A broad, thick, 
fleshy, and radiated muscle, situated im- 
mediately under the integuments, and co- 
vering almost the whole anterior part of the 
breast. Pectloralis, of authors; and sterno- 
costo-clavio-humeral, of Dumas, Winslow 
calls it pectoralis major, to distinguish it 
from the serratus anticus, which he has 
named pectoralis minor. It arises from the 
cartilaginous extremities of the fifth and 
sixth ribs, from the last of which its tendi- 
nous fibres descend over the upper part of 
the obliquus externus and rectus abdominis, 
helping to form a part of the sheath in which 
the latter is included. It likewise springs 
from almost the whole length of the ster- 
num by short tendinous fibres, which evi- 
dently decussate those on the other side ; 
and tendinous and fleshy from more than a 
third of the anterior part of the clavicle. 
From these origins the fibres run in a fold- 
ing manner towards the axilla, and are in- 
serted by a broad tendon into the os humeri, 
above the insertion of the deltoid muscle, 
and at the outer side of the groove which 
lodges the tendon of the long head of the 
biceps. Some of its fibres likewise extend 
into that groove; and, from the lower part 
of this tendon, which is spread near two 
inches along the os humeri, we find it send- 
ing off other fibres, which help to form the 
fascia that covers the muscles of the arm. 
It often happens that that part of the pecto- 
ralis which arises from the clavicle, is sepa- 
rated from the inferior portion, so as to ap~ 
pear like a distinct muscle. This has in- 
duced Winslow to divide it into parts, one 
of which he calls the clavicular, and the 
other the thoracic portion. Sometimes these 
two portions are inserted by separate ten- 
dons, which cross one another at the upper 
and inner part of the os humeri, the tendon 
of the thoracic portion being inserted at the 
outer edge of the bicipital groove, immedi- 
ately behind the other. This muscle, and 
the latissimus dorsi, form the cavity of the 
axilla, or arm-pit. The use of the pectora- 
lis is to move the arm forwards, or to raise 
it obliquely towards the sternum, It like- 
wise occasionally assists. in moving the 
trunk upon the arm; thus, when we exert 
any efforts with the hand, as in raising our- 
selves from off an arm-chair, or in sealing a 
letter, the contraction of this muscle is par- 
ticularly observable. To these uses Haller 
adds that of assisting,in respiration, by rais- 
ing the sternum and ribs. 
well remembers, that when this muscle was 
affected by rheumatism, his breathing was 


lis. 


incommoded ; and that, when troubled with 


difficulty of respiration, he had often found 


himself greatly relieved by raising and 


He tells us he’ 
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drawing back his shoulders, keeping his. 
arms at the same time firmly fixed. Wins- 
low, however, has denied this use, and Al- 
binus has omitted it, probably ‘because it 
does not take place in a natural state. 

PEcTORALIS MINOR. Serratus anticus of 
Albinus. A fleshy and pretty considerable. 
muscle, situated at the anterior and lateral 
part of the thorax, immediately under the 
pectoralis major. Douglas and Cowper 
call this muscle Serratus,minor anticus; and 
Winslow gives it the name of Pectoralis. 
minor ; and Dumas calls it Costo coracoidien. 
It arises from the upper edges of the third, 
fourth, and fifth ribs,’ near where they join 
with their cartilages by an equal number of 
tendinous and fleshy digitations, which have 
been compared to the teeth of a saw, whence 
this and some other muscles, from their 
having a similar origin, or insertion, have 
gotten the name of serrati.. From these 
origins it becomes thicker and narrower as 
it ascends, and is inserted by a flat tendon 
into the upper part of the coracoid process 
of the scapula. The principal use of this 
muscle is to draw the scapula forwards and 
downwards ; and when that is fixed, it may 
likewise serve to elevate the ribs. 

Pecroris os. See Sternum. 

PE’CTUS. (Pectus, oris.n.) The breast. 
See Thorax. 

Pecru'scutum. (Diminutive of pectus, 
the breast: so named from its shape.) The 
metatarsus. 

PEDATUS. (From pes, a foot.) Pe- 
date. A terin applied to a particular kind 
of leaf, which is ternate, with its lateral 
leaflets compounded in their fore-part; as 
in Helleborus niger and fectidus, and Arum 
dracunculus. 

PEDE’/THMUS. (From myiaw, to 
leap.) The motion of the arteries from the 
impulse of the blood. The pulse. 

Pepia’smus. (From mediov, a field.) 
An epithet of a species of wild myrrh. 

PEDICELLATUS. (From pedicellus, 
a partial flower-stalk.) Having a small 
stalk : applied to a riectary which rests on a 
stalk ; as in Aconitum napellus. 

PEDICELLUS. A partial flower- 
stalk. See Pedunculus. 

PEDICULA’RIA. (From pediculus, 
a louse: so called from its use in destroying 
lice.) See Delphinium staphisagria. 

PEDICULA’TIO. Morbus pedicularis. 
Geipiacis. ‘That disease of the body in which 
lice are continually bred on the skin. 

PEDICULUS. (Diminutive of pes, 
afoot: sonamed from its many small feet.) 

1. A louse. The name of a genus of in- 
sects, of the order Aptera. ‘Two species are 
found on the human body, the Pediculus 
humanus, the common louse; and the P. 
pubis, or crab- louse. 

2. A pedicle or footstalk of a flower, or 
leaf. See Pedunculus. 

- Penicus. See Extensor brevis digitorum pedis. 
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PEDILU’VIUM. (From pes, the foot, 
and lavo, to wash.) A bath for the feet. 


Prpion. (From qwous, the foot.) The 
sole of the foot. 
‘Pe'pora, (From pes, a foot.) The 


sordes of the eyes, ears, and feet. 

PEDUNCULUS. A peduncle, or a 
flower-stalk, or that which springs from the 
stem, and bears the flowers and fruit, and 
not the leaves. 

Pedicellus is a partial flower-stalk, the 
ultimate subdivision of a general one, as in 
the cowslip. 

The pedunculus is, 

1. Caulinus, cauline, when it grows im- 
mediately out of the main stem, especially 
of a tree; as in Averrhoa bilimbi. 

2. Rameus, - growing out of the main 
branch ; as in Eugenia mulaccensis. 

3. Avillaris, growing either from the 
bosom of a leaf, that is, between it and the 
stem, as in Anchusa sempervirens ; or be- 
tween a branch and a stem, as in Ruppia 
maritima. 

4. Oppositifolius, opposite to a leaf; asin 
Geranium pyrenacum. 

5. Internodis, proceeding from the inter- 
mediate part of a branch between two leaves ; 
as in Ehretia internodis. 

6. Gemmaceus, growing out of a leaf- 
bud; as in Berberis vulgaris. 

7. Terminalis, when it terminates a stem 
or branch; as in Centaurea scabiosa. 

8, Lateralis, when situated on the side of 
a stem or branch ; as in Hrica vagans. 

9. Solitarius, either single on aplant ; asin 
Rubus chamemorus; or only one in the 
same place, as in Antirrhinum spurium. 

10. Pedunculi aggregati, clustered flower- 
stalks, when several grow together; as in 
Verbascum nigrum. 

11. Sparsi, dispersed irregularly over the 
plant or branches; as in Ranunculus seleratus. 

12. Uniflori, biflori, triflori, &c. bearing 
one, two, three, or more flowers. 

13. Multiflori, a ea eee a ; as Daphne 
laureola. . 

When there is no Asner stalk, the flowers 
are said to be sessiles ; as in Centaurea calci- 
trapa, and the dodders. 

PEGaANeELZ'uM. (From wyyavoy, rue, 
and eAauoy, oil.) Oil of rue. 

Pecanr rum. (From wyyavoy, rue.) A 
plaster composed of rue. 

PE’GANUM. (From wnyvve, to com- 
press: so called, because, by its dryness, it 
condenses the seed.) Rue. See Ruta. 

PE/GE. (Inv, a fountain.) The in- 
ternal angles of the eyes are called pega, 

Prnapa. A species of baldness, a shed- 
ding of the hair from a venereal cause. 

PELA’GRA. Elephantiasis italica. 'This 
disease does not appear to have been noticed 
by any of our nosologists, except Dr. 
Good. Indeed, few accounts of it have 
hitherto been published, although the pecu- 
liar symptoms with which it is attended, 
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and the fatal consequences which generally | 
ensue from it, render it equally curious 
and important. In certain districts, as Milan 
and Padua, in Italy, where it is peculiarly 
prevalent, it is computed to attack five in- 
habitants out of every hundred. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of this singular disease is 
extracted from Dr. Jansen’s treatise on the 
subject, who had seen the disease at Milan : 
About the month of March or April, 
when the season invites the farmers to cul- 
tivate their fields, it often happens that a 
shining fed spot suddenly arises on the back 
of the hand, resembling the common erysi- 
pelas, but wignbuit ment itching or pain, or 
indeed any other particular inconvenience. 
Both men and women, girls and boys, are 
equally subject to it. Sometimes this spot 
affects both hands, without appearing on 
any other part of the body. Not uncom- 
monly it arises also on the shins, sometimes 
on the neck, and now and then, though very 
rarely, on the face. It is sometimes also 
seen on the breasts of women, where they 
are not covered by the clothes, but such 
parts of the body as are not exposed to the 
air, are very seldom effected; nor has it 
ever been observed to attack the palm of the 
hand, or the sole of the foot. This red spot 
elevates the skin a little, producing numer- 
ous small tubercles of different colours ; 
the skin becomes dry and cracks, and the 
epidermis sometimes assumes a fibrous 
appearance. At length it falls off in white 
furfuraceous scales; but the shining red- 
ness underneath still continues, and, in 
some instances, remains through the follow- 
ing winter. In the mean time, excepting 
this mere local affection, the health is not 
the least impaired, the patient performs all 
his rural labours as before, enjoys a good 
appetite, eats heartily, and digests well. The 
bowels are generally relaxed at the very 
commencement of the disease, and continue 
so throughout its whole course. All the 
other excretions are as usual; and, in fe- 
males, the menses return at their accustomed 
periods, and in their proper quantity. But 
what is most surprising is, that in the month 
of September, when the heat of the summer 
is over, in some cases sooner, in others 
later, the disorder generally altogether dis- 
appears, and the skin resumes its natural 
healthy appearance. This change has been 
known to take place as early as the latter 
end of May or June, when the disease has 
only been in its earliest stage. The pa- 
tients, however, are not now to be con- 
sidered as well; the disease hides itself, but 
is not eradicated: for no sooner does the 
following spring return, but it quickly re- 
appears, and generally’ «8 accompanied with 
severer symptoms. The spot grows larger, 
the skin becomes more unequal and hard, 
with deeper cracks. The patient now be- 
gins to feel uneasiness in the head, becomes 
fearful, dull, less capable of labour, and 
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much wearied with his usual exertions. He 
is exceedingly affected with the changes of 
the atmosphere, and impatient both of cold 
and heat, Nevertheless he generally gets 
through his ordinary labour, with less vi- 
gour and cheerfulness indeed, than former- 
ly, but still without being obliged to take 
to his bed; and as he has no fever, his ap- 
petite continues good, and the chylopoietic 
viscera perform their proper functions. 
‘When the pelagra has even arrived at this 
stage, the returning winter, nevertheless, 
commonly restores the patient to apparent 
health; but the more severe the symptoms 
have been, and the deeper root the disease 
has taken, the more certainly does the re- 
turn of spring produce it with additional 
violence. Sometimes the disease in the 
skin disappears, but the other symptoms re- 
main notwithstanding. ‘The powers both 
of the mind and body now become daily 
more enfeebled; peevishness, watchings, 
vertigo, and, at length, complete melan- 
choly, supervene. Nor is there a more dis- 
tressing kind of melancholy any where to 
be seen, than takes place in this disease. 
“ On entering the hospital at Legnano,”’ 
says Dr. Jansen, “ I was astonished at the 
mournful spectacle I beheld, especially in 
the women’s ward. ‘There they all sat, in- 
dolent, languid, with downcast looks, their 
eyes expressing distress, weeping without 
cause, and scarcely returning an answer 
when spoken to; so that a person would 
suppose himself to be among fools and mad 
people: and, indeed, with very good rea- 
son; for gradually this melancholy in- 
creases, and at length ends in real mania. 

“‘ Many, as I had an opportunity of 
observing in this hospital, were covered 
with a peculiar and characteristic sweat, 
having a very offensive smell, which I know 
not how better to express than by com- 
paring it to the smell of mouldy bread. A 
person accustomed to see the disease would 
at once recognise it by this single symp- 
tom. Many complained of a burning pain 
at night in the soles of the feet, which 
often deprived them of sleep. Some with 
double vision; others with fatuity ; others 


with visceral obstructions ; others with ad-— 


ditional symptoms. Nevertheless, fever 
still keeps off, the appetite is unimpaired, 
and the secretions are regularly carried 
on. But the disease goes on increasing, 
the nerves are more debilitated, the legs 
and thighs lose the power of motion, 
stupor or delirium comes on, and the 
melancholy terminates in confirmed mania. 
In the hospital at Legnano, I saw both men 
and women in this maniacal state. Some 
lay quiet ; others were raving, and obliged 
to be tied down to the bed, to prevent 
them from doing mischief to themselves 
and others, In almost all these the pulse 
was small, slow, and without any charac- 
ter of fever. One woman appeared to 
have a slight degree of furor uterinus ; for, 
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at the sight of men she became merry, 
smiled, offered kisses, and by her, gestures 
desired them to come towards her. Some 
were occupied in constant prayers; some 
pleased themselves with laughter, and others 
with other things. But it was remarkable, 
that all who were in this stage of the dis- 
ease, had a strong propensity to drown 
themselves. They now begin to grow ema- 
ciated, and the delirium is often followed 
by a species of tabes. A colliquative diar- 
rhea comes on, which no remedy can 
stop, as also has been observed in nostal- 
gia. Sometimes, in the pelagra, the diar- 
rhoea comes on before the delirium, and 
the delirium and stupor mutually inter- 
change with each other. The appetite 
often suddenly failed, so that the sick will 
sometimes go for near a week without. 
tasting food. Not uncommonly it returns 
as suddenly, so that they eagerly devoured 
whatever was offered them, and this even 
at times when they are horridly convulsed. 
The convulsions with which they are at- 
tacked, are most shocking to see, and are 
of almost every kind, catalepsy excepted, 
which has been described by writers. I 
saw one girl in bed, who was violently 
distorted by opisthotonos every time she 
attempted to rise. Some are seized with 
emprosthotonos; and others with other 
species of tetanus. At length, syncope 
and death close the tragedy, often without 
any symptom .of fever occurring through 
the whole course of the disease.” The first 
stage of the pelagra, in which the local 
affection only takes place, Dr. Jansen ob- 
serves, continues In some instances for a 
great length of time; persons being occa- 
sionally met with in whom it has. lasted six 
or eight, or even fifteen years, disappear- 
ing regularly every winter, and returning 
again in the spring. This occasions some 
of the inhabitants to pay little attention to 
it; although, in other cases, it reaches its 
greatest height after the second or third 
attack. It appears that this disease is not 
infectious, and that the causes producing 
it are yet unascertained. It has been sup- 
posed, by some, to arise from the heat of 
the sun’s rays; and hence it is now and 
then called mal de sole; but this does not 
produce any similar disease in other parts of 
the world, where it is in an equal or even 
much greater degree than at Milan; no 
disease in any respect resembling it, having 
hitherto been noticed in such _ regions, 
except the lepra asturiensis described by 
Thiery, and after him by. Sauvages. In 
this, a tremour of the head and trunk of the 
body takes place, which does not happen 
in the pelagra. This, however, is the prin- 
cipal difference in the two diseases. ; 


Pexa’nium, (From q@ydos, mud: so 
called from its muddy consistence.) A 
collyrium. 

Pevzca’nNus. (From weAekaw, to per- 


forate.) 1. The bird called the pelican, 
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2. An instrument to draw teeth: so 
named from its curvature at the end resem- 
bling the beak of a pelican. 

Peveci’Num. (From weAexvs, a hatchet: 
so called because its seeds are shaped: like a 
two-edged hatchet.) The hatchet-vetch. 

PELIOM. A _ blue-coloured mineral, 
very similar to iolite, found in Bodeninais, in 
Bohemia, 

Prtio/ma. (From wedos, black.) An 
extravasation of blood of a livid colour. 

PELLICULA. A pellicle or slender 
skin. In medicine, it is applied to such an 
appearance of the surface of urine, and to 
very delicate membraneous _ productions. 
In botany, to the delicate skin which covers 
some seeds ; as the almond, &c. 

PELLITORY. See Parietaria. 

Pellitory, bastard. See Achillea ptarmica. 

Pellitory of Spain. See Anthemis pyre- 
thrum. 

Pzs'tma. (From wedw, to move for- 
wards.) The sole of the foot, or a sock 
adapted to the sole of the foot. 

PELTA. (Pelta,a shield or buckler.) A 
variety of the calyculus, called the shield, 
which is the fruit, of an oblong, flat, aaa 
obtuse form, observed in the lichen tribe. 

Petra‘tis cartiraco. (From pelta, a 
buckler: so called from its shape.) The 
scutiform cartilage of the larynx. 

PELTATUS. (From pelta, a shield.) 
Peltate: applied to leaves which have the 
stalk inserted into their middle, like the arm 
of a man holding a shield ; as in T'ropeolum 
majus, and Hydrocotule vulgaris. 

PELVIC. (Pelvicus; from pelvis, the 
lower part of the trunk of the bony: ) Per- 
taining to the pelvis. 

PEtvic LIGAMENTS. The  articula- 
tion of the os sacrum with the last 
lumbar vertebra, and with the ossa inno- 
minata, is strengthened by means of a 
strong transverse ligament, which passes 
from che extremity and lower edge of the 
last lumbar vertebra, to the posterior and 
internal surface of the spine of the ilium. 
Other ligaments are extended posteriorly 
from the os sacrum to the ossa ilia on each 
side, and, from the direction of their fibres, 
may be called the lateral ligaments. Be- 
sides these, there are many shorter liga- 
mentous fibres, which are seen stretched 
from the -whole circumference of the arti- 
culating surfaces of these two bones. But 
the most remarkable ligaments of the pel- 
vis are the two sacro-ischiatic ligaments, 
which are placed towards the posterior and 
inferior part of the pelvis. One of these 
may be called the greater, and the other 
the lesser sacro-ischiatic ligament. The 
first of these is attached to the posterior 
edge of the os sacrum, to the tuberosity 
of the ilium, and to the first of the three 
divisions of the os coccygis. Its other 
extremity is inserted into the inner sur- 
face of the tuberosity of the ischium. — At 
its upper part it is of considerable breadth, 


‘is closed by these ligaments. 
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after which it becomes narrower, but ex- 
pands again before its insertion into the 
ischium, “and extending along the tuberosity 
of that bone to the lower branch of the 
os pubis, where it terminates in a point, 
forms a kind of falx, one end of which is 
loose, while the other is fixed to the bone. 
The lesser sacro-ischiatic ligament is some- 
what thicker than the former, and is placed 
obliquely before it. It extends from the 
transverse processes of the os sacrum, and 
the tuberosity of the spine of the ilium, on 
each side, to the spine of the ischium. 
These two ligaments not only serve to 
strengthen the articulation of the ossa in- 
nominata with the os sacrum, but to support 
the weight of the viscera contained in the 
pelvis, the back and lower part of which 
The posterior 
and external surface of the greater ligament 
likewise serves for the attachment of some 
portions of the gluteus maximus and gemini 
muscles. ‘The symphysis pubis is strength- 
ened internally by a transverse ligament, 
some of the fibres of which are extended to 
the obturator ligament. 

PE’LVIS. (From qwedus, a_ basin ; 
because it is ‘shaped like a basin used 
in former times.) The cavity below the 
belly. It contains the rectum and urinary 
bladder, the internal organs of generation, 
and has its muscles and boues. 

Petvis, Bones or. The pelvis consists, in 
the child of many pieces, but, in the adult, it 
is formed of four bones, of the os sacrum 
behind, the ossa innominata on either 
side, and the os coccygis below. See 
Sacrum, Innominatum os, and Coccygts os. 
It is wide and expanded at its upper part, 
and contracted at its inferior aperture. 
The upper part of the pelvis, properly so 
called, is bounded by an oval ring, which 
parts the cavity of the pelvis from the 
cavity of the abdomen. This circle is de- 
nominated the brim of the pelvis; it is 
formed by a continued and prominent line 
along the upper part of the sacrum, the 
middle of the ilium, and the upper part, or 
crest, ef the os pubis. The circle of the 
brim supports the impregnated womb ; 
keeps it up against the pressure of labour 
pains ; and sometimes this line has been 
‘fas sharp as a paper-folder, and has cut 
across the segment of the womb;” and so 
by separating the womb from the vagina, 
has rendered delivery impossible; and the 
child escaping into the abdomen the woman 
has died. The lower part of the pelvis is 
denominated the outlet. It is composed 
by the arch of the ossa pubis, and by the 
sciatic ligaments; it is wide and dilateable, 
to permit the delivery of the child; but 
being sometimes too wide, it permits the 
child’s head to press so suddenly, and with 
such violence upon the soft parts, that the 
perineum is torn. 

The marks of thé female skeleton have 
been sought for in the skull, as in the 
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continuation of sagittal suture; but. the 
truest marks are those which relate to that 
great function by which chiefiy the sexes 
are distinguished ; for while the male pel- 
vis is large and strong, with a small cavity, 
narrow openings, and bones of greater 
strength, the female pelvis is very shallow 
and wide, with a large cavity and slender 
bones, and every peculiarity which may 
conduce to the easy passage of the child. 
The office of the pelvis is to give a steady 
bearing to the trunk, and to connect it 
with the lower extremities, by a sure and 
firm joining, to form the centre of all the 
great motions of the body, to contain the 
internal organs of generation, the urinary 
bladder, the rectum, and occasionally part 
of the small intestines, and to give sup- 
port to the gravid uterus. 
Prtvis aurium. The cochlea of the ear. 
Petvis ceresri. The infundibulum. 
PEMPHIGO’DES. (From weudit, a 
blast of wind.) A fever distinguished by 
flatulencies and inflations, in which a sort of 
aérial vapour was said to pass through the skin. 
PE’MPHIGUS. (From weugit, a 
bubble, or vesicle.) Febris bullosa ; Exvanthe- 
mata serosa; Morta; Pemphigus helveti- 
cus; Pemphigus major ; Pemphigus minor. 
The vesicular fever, A fever attended by 
successive eruptions of vesicles about the 
size of almonds, which are filled with a 
yellowish serum, and in three or four days 
subside. The fever may be either synoch 
or typhus. It is a genus of disease in the 
Class Pyrevie, and Order Exanthemata, of 
Cullen. The latest writers on this disease, 
contend, that it is sometimes acute and 
sometimes a chronic affection; that the 
former is constantly attended with fever, 
the latter is constantly without; that in 
neither case is it an acrimonious or conta- 
gious matter thrown out by the constitu 
tion, but pure serum, secreted by the cu- 
taneous exhalent arteries. So rare was the 
disease when Dr. Cullen wrote, that he 
neyer saw it but once, in a case which was 
sbown to him by Dr. Home. Dr. David 
Stuart, then physician to the hospital of 
Aberdeen, published an account of it in 
the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries. 
The patient was a private soldier of the 
seventy-third regiment, aged eighteen, for- 
merly a pedlar, and naturally of a healthy 
constitution. About twenty days before 
he had been seized with the meazles, when 
in the country ; and in marching to town 
on the second day of their eruption, he 
was exposed to cold; upon which they 
suddenly disappeared. On his arrival at 
Aberdeen, he was quartered in a damp 
under-ground apartment. He then com-, 
‘plained of sickness at stomach, great op- 
pression about the prxcordia, head-ache, 
lassitude, and weariness on tae least exer- 
tion, with stiffness and rigidity of his knees 
and other joints.) He had been purged, 
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but with little benefit, About” ten days 
before, he observed on the insidé of his 
thighs,.a number of very small, distinct: 
red spots, a little elevated above the sur- 
face of the skin, and much resembling the 
first appearance of the small-pox. This 
efuption gradually spread itself over his 
whole body, and the pustules . continued 
every day to increase in size. 

Upon being received into the hospital, he 
complained of head-ache, sickness at sto- 
mach, oppression about the pracordia, thirst, 
sore throat, with difficulty of swallowing ; 
his tongue was foul, his skin felt hot and 
feverish : pulse from 110 to 120, rather de- 
pressed, belly costive, eyes dull and languid, 
but without delirium. The whole surface 
of the skin was interspersed with vesicles, or 
phlycteene, of the size of an ordinary wal- 
nut ; many of them were larger, especially 
on the arms and breast. _In the interstices, 
between the vesicles, the appearance of the 
skin was natural, nor was there any redness 
round their base; the distance from one to 
another was from half an inch to a hand- 
breadth, or more. In some places two or 
three were joined together, like the pustules 
in the confluent small-pox. A few vesicles 
had burst of themselves, and formed a whitish 
scab, or crust. These were mostly on the 
neck and face; others showed a tolerable 
laudable pus. However, by far the greatest 
number were perfectly entire, turgid, and of 
a bluish colour. Upon opening them, it was 
evident that the cuticle elevated above the 
cutis, and distended with a thin, yellowish, 
semipellucid serum, formed this appearance. 
Nor was the surface of the cutis ulcerated, 
or livid ; but of a red florid colour, as when 
the cuticle is separated by a blister, or su- 
perficial burning. No other person labour- 
ed under a similar disease, either in the part 
of the country from which he came, or where 
he resided, in Aberdeen. 

Since the publication of this case of pem- 
phigus, by Dr. Stuart, observations on this 
disease have been published by Dr. Dick- 
son of Dublin, by Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. 
Upton, in the Mem. of the Medical Society 
of London. Some subsequent observations 
on pemphigus were published in the Lon- 
don Med. Journal, by Mr. Thomas Christie, 
From a case which Mr. Christie describes, - 
he is disposed to agree with Dr. Dickson, 
in thinking that sometimes, at least, pem- 
phigus is not contagious. He remarks, 
however, that the pemphigus described by 
some foreign writers was extremely in- 
fectious; circumstances which, he thinks, 
may lead to a division of the disease into two 
species, the pemphigus simplex, and compli - 
catus, both of which, but especially the last, 
seem to vary much with respect to mildness 
and malignity. pei 

Pempuicus Masor. ° A title under which 
pemphigus is spoken of by Sauvages, how 
defines it an eruption of phlyctenz, about. 
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the size of an hazel-nut, filled with a thin 
yellow serum. See Pemphigus. 

Prempuicus minor. In this species the 
vesicles are no larger than garden peas. 

Pr/mpuis. A species of Lythrum. 

PEMPHIX. A vesicle, or bubble. See 
Pemphigus. 

Pemrrex'vs. (From weumros, the fifth.) 
An ague, the paroxysm of which returns 
every fifth day. 

PENZ’A,. (Anamegiven by Linnezus 
in memory of the learned Peter Pena, a 
native of France, and an excellent scientific 
botanist.) 1. A genus of plants in the Class 
Tetrandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The name of a species of polygala. 

Penaza Mucronata. The systematic 
name of the plant which is said to afford the 
sarcocolla. This is brought from: Persia 
and Arabia in small grains of a pale yellow 
colour, having also sometimes mixed with 
them a few of a deep red colour. Its taste 
is bitter, but followed with some degree of 
sweetness. It has been chiefly used for ex- 
ternal purposes, and, as its name imports, 
has been thought to agglutinate wounds and 
ulcers ; but this opinion now no longer exists. 

PENDULUS. Pendulous. Hanging. 
Applied to roots, leaves, flowers, seeds, &c. as 
the root of the Spirea filipendula, and Peonia 
officinalis, which consists of knobs connected 
by filaments ; and the seeds of the Magnolia 
grandiflora, which are suspended. by their 
filaments. 

Penerra ntia. (From penetro, to pierce 
through.) Medicines which pass through 
the pores and stimulate. 

PENICILLIFO/RMIS. (From peni- 
cillus, a pencil-brush, and forma, likeness. ) 
Penicilliform. 1. Applied to the stigma of 
the milium paspalium. ‘ 

2. The extremities of the arteries which 
secrete the bile, are so called. 

PENICI'LLUS. (Dim. of peniculum, 
a brush.) Penicillum. 1. A tent, or pledget. 

2. The secreting extremities of the vena 
porte are called penicili. See Liver. 

Prenrpium. <A kind of clarified sugar, 
with a mixture of starch, made up into 
small rolls. The confectioners call it bar- 
ley-sugar. 

PE'NIS. (4 pendendo, from its hang- 
ing down.) Membrum virile. ‘The cylin- 
drical part that hangs down, under the mons 
veneris, before the scrotum of males. Itis 
divided by anatomists into the root, body, 
and head called the glans penis. It iscom- 
posed of common integuments, two corpora 
cavernosa, and one corpus spongiosum, 
which surrounds a canal, the wrethra, that 
proceeds from the bladder to the apex of the 
penis, where it opens by the meatus urina- 
rius. See Urethra. The fold of the skin 
that covers the glans penis is termed the 
prepuce. The arteries of the penis are from 
the hypogastric and ischiatic. The vein of 
the penis, vena magna ipsius penis, empties 
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itself into the hypogastric vein. The ab- 
sorbents of this organ are very numerous, 
and run under the common integuments to 
the inguinal glands: absorbents also are 
found in great plenty in the urethra. The 
glands of the penis are, Cowper's glands, 
the prostate, muciparous, and odoriferous 
glands. ‘The nerves of the penis are branches 
of the sacral and ischiatic, 
Penis cerEzri, The pineal gland. 
Penis ERECTOR. See Erector penis. 
Penis Muuiesris. See Clitoris. 
PENNYROYAL. See Mentha pule- 
gium. 
- Pennyroyal, hart’s. See Mentha cervina. 
PENTADA’CTYLON. (From werte, 
five, and daxrudos, a finger: so called be- 
cause it has five leaves upon each stalk, like 
the fingers upon the hand.) 1. The herb 
cinquefoil. 
2. A name for the ricinus, the leaf of 
which resembles a hand. 
PENTAGONUS.’ (From 7revte, five, 
and ywvia, an angle.) Five-sided : applied 
to leaves synonymously with quinqueangu- 
lar, as in Geranium peltatum. 
Penramy/rum. (From qweyre, five, and 
Hupoy, ointment.) An ointment composed 
of five ingredients. 
PENTA‘NDRIA. 
and avnp, a husband. ) 


(From zevte, five, 
The name of aclass 


-of plants in the sexual system of Linnzus, 


embracing those which have hermaphrodite 
flowers and five stamens. 

PENTANEU/RON. (From qweprte, 
five, and vevpoy, a string: so called , be- 
cause it has five-ribbed leaves.) Pentapleu- 
rum. Ribwort. See Plantago lanceolata. 

PreNTAPHA’RMACON. (From zevte, five, 
and dapyakov, remedium, remedy.) Any 
medicine consisting of five ingredients. 

PENTAPHYLLOIVDES. ( From 
weyvTapvadror, cinquefoil, and etdos, likeness: 
so called from its resemblance to cinquefoil. ) 
See Fragaria sterilis. f 

PENTAPHY’LLUM. (From qwerte 
five, and @vAAov, a leaf: so named be- 
cause it has five leaves on each stalk.) See 
Potentilla reptans. 

PENTAPHYLLUS. (From terre, 
five, and gvAXoy, a leaf.) Pentaphyllous, 
or five-leaved: applied to leaves, calyces, 
&c. as the flower cup of the Ranunculus 
bulbosus. 

PrnrTaPLeu RUM. 

Penra’tomum, 


See Pentaneuron. 
(From were, five, and 


Teuvw, to cut: so called because its leaves 


are divided into five segments.) Cinque- 
foil. The Potentilla reptans. 

Pento'Rosus. (From qwevre, five, and 
opoGos, the wood-pea: so called because 
it has five seeds resembling the wood-pea. ) 
The herb peony. See Peonia officinalis. 

PEONY. See Peonia. 

Prpa’nsis. (From wemaivw, to concoct.) 
Pepasmus. The maturation or concoction. 
of humours. . 
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Prea/smus. ‘The same as pepansis. 

Prra’stica. (From wemaww, to con- 
coct.) Digestive medicines. 

PEPERINE. A fatty resinous mat- 
ter, obtained by Pelletier from black pepper, 
by digesting it in alkohol, and evaporating 
the solution. 

Per’pira Nux. 

Pr’Piion. 
devil’s-milk.) Peplos’; Peplus. 
phorbia peplus. 

PE’PO. (From wemto, to ripen.) 

I. In botanical definitions, a fleshy suc- 
culent pericarpium, or seed-vessel, the seeds 
of which are inserted into the sides of the 
fruit. 

From its figure, the pepo is called, 

1. Globosus; as in Cucumis colocynthis. 

2. Oblongus ; as Cucumis sativus. 

- Lageneformis ; as Cucurbita lagenaria. 
Curvatus ; as Cucumis flexuosus. 
Nodosus ; as Cucumis melopepo. 
Fusiformis ; as Cucumis chale. 
Fichinatus ; as Cucumis anguria. 
Verrucosus’; as Cucurbita verrucosa. 

. Scaber ; as Cucumis sativus. 

II. See Cucurbita. 

PEPPER. See Piper nigrum. 

Pepper, black. See Piper nigrum. 

Pepper, Guinea. See Capsicum an- 
nuum. 

Pepper, Jamaica. See Myrtus pimenta. 

Pepper, long. See Pipertongum. 

Pepper, poorman’s. See Polygonum hy- 
dropiper. 

Pepper, wall. 

Pepper, water. 
piper. 

PEPPERMINT. See Mentha piperita. 

PEPPERWORT. See Lepidium iberis. 

PE’PTIC. (Pepticus; from wemtw, to 
ripen.) That which promotes digestion, or 
is digestive. F 

PERACUTE. Very sharp. Diseases 
are thus called when very severe, or aggra- 
vated beyond measure; as subacute is ap- 
plied to such as are not very acute, or so se- 
vere as they generally are. 

PERCHLORIC ACID. <Acidum per- 
chloricum. Oxychloric acid. If about 3 
parts of sulphuric acid be poured on one 
of chlorate of potassa in a retort, and after 
the first violent action is over, heat be gra- 
dually applied, to separate the deutoxide of 
chlorine, a saline mass will remain, consist- 
ing of bisulphate of potassa and perchlorate 
of potassa. By one or two crystallisations, 
the latter salt may be separated from the 
former. It is a neutral salt, with a taste 
somewhat similar to the common muriate of 
potassa. It is very sparingly soluble in cold 
water, since at 60°, only 2, is dissolved ; 
but in boiling water it is more soluble. Its 
crystals are elongated octahedrons. It de- 
tonates feebly when triturated with sulphur 
ina mortar. At the heat of 412’, itis re- 
solved into oxygen and muriate of potassa, in 


St. Ignatius’s bean. 
(From wemdAos, the herb 
The Eu- 
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See Sedum acre. 
See Polygonum Hydro- 
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the proportion of 46 of the former to 54 of 
the latter. Sulphuric acid, at 280°, disen- 
gages the perchloric acid. For these facts 
science is indebted to Count Von Stadion. 
It seems to consist of 7 primes of oxygen, 
combined with 1 of chlorine, or 7.0 + 4.5. 
These curious discoveries have been lately 
verified by Sir H. Davy. The other per- 
chlorates are not known. 

Mr. Wheeler describes aningenious method 
which he employed to procure chloric acid 
from the chlorate of potassa, He mixed a warm 
solution of this salt with one of fluosilicic 
acid. He kept the mixture moderately hot 
for a few minutes, and to ensure the perfect 
decomposition of the salt, added a slight ex- 
cess of the acid. Aqueous solution of am~ 
monia will show, by the separation of silica, 
whether any of the fluosilicie acid be left. 
after the decomposition of the chlorate. Thus 
we can effect its complete decomposition, 
The mixture becomes turbid, and fluosilicate 
of potassa is precipitated abundantly in the 
form ofa gelatinous mass. The supernatant 
liquid will then contain nothing but chloric 
acid, contaminated with a small quantity of 
fluosilicic. This may be removed by the 
cautious addition of a small quantity of solu- 
tion of chlorate. Or, after filtration, the 
whole acid may be neutralized by carbonate 
of barytes, and the chlorate of that earth, 
being obtained in crystals, is employed to 
procure the acid, as directed by Gay Lus- 
sac. 

PERCIVAL, Tuomas, was born at War- 
rington in 1740. He studied for three 
years with great assiduity, at Edinburgh ; 
then came to London, and was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society ; after which 
he visited-different places on the Continent, 
and took his degree at Leyden. ‘In 1767, 
he settled at Manchester, and continued 
there till the period of his death, in 1804, 
in the unremitting exercise of his medical 
duties. Dr. Percival possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, those moral and _ intellectual 
endowments, which are calculated to form a 
distinguished physician. He has been well 
characterised as an author without vanity, a 
philosopher without pride, a scholar without 
pedantry, and a Christian without guile, 
His earlier inquiries were directed to 
medical, chemical, and philosophical sub- 
jects, which he pursued with great judg- 
ment, combining the cautious but assiduous 
use of experiment, with scientific observ- 
ation, and much literary research: His 
papers were published collectively, under 
the title of “ Essays, Medical and Experi- 
mental,’” in three volumes; which have 
passed through many editions, and ob- 
tained him considerable reputation. His 
subsequent publications were \of a moral 
nature, and originally conceived for the im- 
provement of his children. But his last 
work, entitled, “ Medical Ethics,” which 
appeared in 1803, is adapted for the use of 
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the profession, and will form a lasting mo- 
nument of his integrity and wisdom. - He 
contributed also numerous papers on various 
subjects to the Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, which 
he had been mainly instrumental in establish- 
ing, and which did not cease to manifest a 
grateful sense of his merits, by the continued 
appointment of him to the presidency. 
PERCOLATION. (Percolatio, strain - 
ed through ; from per, through, and colo, to 
strain.) It is generally applied to animal 
secretion, from the office of the glands be- 
ing thought to resemble that of a strainer in 
transmitting the liquors that pass through 
them. 


Perpe’tum. In Paracelsus it is the root 
of skirret, or Stum sisarum. 
Perprcium. (From wepdié, a partridge: 


so called because partridges were said to 
feed uponit.) The Parietaria officinalis, or 
pellitory of the wall. 

PERENNIAL. See Perennis. 

PERENNIS. Perennial; lasting for 
years: applied to plants in opposition to 
those which live only one or two years ; thus 
the elm, oak, fir, &c. are perennial. 

Perennial worm-grass. See Spigelia. 

Peretr Rion. (From wepaw, to dig 
through.) The perforating part of the tre- 

an. 

PERFOLIA’TA. (From per, and foli- 
um: so called because the leaves surround 
the stem, like those of a cabbage.) See 
Bupleurum perfoliatum. 

PERFOLIATUS. (From per, through, 
and folium, a leaf.) Perfoliate: applied to 
leaves when the stem runs through them, as 
in Bupleurum rotundifolium, and Chlora 


perfoliata. 
PE’RFORANS. See Flexor profundus 
forans. 


_ Perrorans, SEU FLEXOR PROFUNDUS. See 
Flexor longus digitorum pedis profundus per- 
forans. - 

PERFORANS, SEU FLEXOR TERTII INTER- 
NODII DIGITORUM vEDIS. See Flexor longus 
digitorum pedis profundus perforans. - 

PERFORANS, VULGO PROFUNDUS. See Flex- 
or profundus perforans. 

PERFORATA. (From perforo, to 
pierce through: so called because its leaves 
are full of holes.) See Hypericum. 

PERFORA’‘TUS. See Flexor brevis di- 
gitorum pedis, and Flexor sublimis perfor- 
atus. 

PERFORATUS, SEU FLEXOR SECUNDI IN- 
TERNODIL DIGITORUM PEDIsS. See Flexor 
brevis digitorum pedis perforatus sublimis. 

Peria’‘mMa. (From wepiartw, to hang 
round.) An amulet, or charm, which was 
hung round the neck to prevent infection. 

PERIA’NTHIUM. (From zeip, and 
avOos, a flower.) The calyx properly and 
commonly so called, when it is contiguous to 
and makes a part of the flower, as the five 
green leayes which encompass a rose, in- 
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eluding their urn-shaped base ; the tubular 
part comprehending the scales in the pinks, 
or the globular scaly cup in Centaurea. The 
tulip is a naked flower, having no calyx at all. 
The perianth is of infinite variety of forms. 

From its number of leaves, it is, 

1. Monophyllous, formed of one only; as 
in Datura stramonium. 

2. Diphyllous ; as in Papaver rheeas. 

3. Triphyllous : as in Canna indica. 

4. Tetraphyllous ; as Lunaria annua. 

5. Pentaphyllous ; as Ranunculus, 

From the division of its edge, 

1. Undivided ; without any irregularity ; 
as in the female of the Quercus robur. 

2. Partite, or divided almost to the base ; 
hence dbinartite or bilabeate, in Salvia offici- 
nalis ; tripartite, in Stratiotes aloides ; guadri- 
partite, in Cénothera biennis : guinguepartite 
in Nerium oleander ; duodecempartite, in 
Sempervivum tectorum. 

3. Cloven, cut as it were to the middle 
only; hence, bifid, in Adoxa moschatellina ; 
trifid, in Asarum canadense ; guingquefid, in 
Gisculus hippocastanum. 

4. Dentate, in Marrubium vulgare ; guin- 
gue dentate in Cucumis and Cucurbita, the 
female flowers. . 

5. Serrate, in Centauria cyanus. 

From its figure, 

1. Tubulosum ; as in Datura stramo- 
nium. 

2, Patens, with spreading leaflets; as in 
Borago officinalis. : 

3. Reflerum, its laciniated portions turned. 
backward ; asin C‘nothera biennis. 

4. Inflatum, pouched and hollow; as in 
Cucubalus behen, and Physalis alkekengi, 
in fruit. 

From its colour, 

Coloratum, when of any other than green ; 
as in Gomphrena globosa. 

From the disposition of the germen, 

1. Superum, when the perianth and 
corols are above. Hence the remains are 
visible on the fruit, as in roses, pears, &c. 

2. Inferum, when below the germen ; as in 
the poppy and water-lilly. 

From the number on each flower, 

1. Simplex, when one; as in Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

- 2. Duplex, double ; asin Malva, Althea, 
Hibiscus, &c. 

3. Calyculatum, or acutum, having. a 
lesser one, or scales down to the base ; as in 
Dianthus caryophyllus. 

Nullum, when wanting ; as in tulips. 

From its situation with respect to the 
fructification, 

1. Perianthum floris, when belonging to 
the male. 

2. P. fructus, when with thé pistils. 

3. P. fructificationis, containing both 
stamina and pestills-in the flower. 

From its duration, 

1. Caducum, falling off early; as in 
Papaver. — 
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2. Deciduus, very late ; asin Tilia Eu- 
ropoea. . 

3. Peristens ; as in Hyosciamus. 

4. Marescens, withered, but yet con- 
spicuous on the fruit; as in Pyrus, Mes- 
pilus, &e. 

PERIBLE’PSIS. (From wep:6dera, to 
stare about.) That kind of wild look which 
is observed in delirious persons. 

PERYBOLE. (From wepi€araw, to 
surround.) A word used frequently by 
Hippocrates in different senses. Sometimes 
it signifies the dress of a person ; at others a 
translation of the morbific humours from the 
centre to the surface of the body. 

PERIBRO’SIS. An ulceration or ero- 
sion, at the corners or uniting parts of the 
eyelids. This disorder most frequently af- 
fects the internal commissure of the eyelids. 
The species are, 1. Peribrosis, from the 
acrimony of the tears, as may be observed in 
the epiphora. 

2. Peribrosis, from an zxgylops, which 
sometimes extends to the commissure of the 
eyelids. 

- PERICARDITIS, (From wepixapiioy, 
the pericardium.) Inflammation of the 
pericardium. See Carditis. 

PERICA’RDIUM. (From wep, about, 
and. kapdia, the heart.) The membranous 
bag that surrounds the heart. — Its use is to 
secrete and contain the vapour of the peri- 
cardium, which lubricates the heart, and 
thus preserves it from concreting with the 
pericardium, 

PERICA/RPIA. 
and carpus, the wrist.) 
applied to the wrist. 

PERICARPIALIS. Belonging to the 
pericarpium of plants: thus the spines of the 
Datura stramonium on the fruit, are called 
pericarpial. Ma 

PERICARPIUM. The seed-vessel or 
‘covering of the seed of plants,which is mostly 
membranous, leathery, woody, pulpy, or 
‘succulent. The membranousare, 

' 1. Capsula. 5. Lomentum. 

2. Siliqua. 6. Folliculus. , 

3. Silicula. 7. Samara. 

4. Legumen. 

The woody seed-vessels are 

8. Strobulus. 9. Nuz. 

The fleshy ones, 

10. Pomum. 

11. Pepo. 

The succulent, 

13. Bacca. 

The seed vessel is extremely various in 
different plants, and is formed of the germen 
enlarged. It is not an essential part of a 


(From wep, about, 
Medicines that are 


12. Drupa. 


plant, the seeds being frequently naked, and | 


guarded only by the calyx, as is the case 
with the plants of the order Gymnospermia, 
also in the great class of compound flowers, 
Syngenesia. Pal! 
_ The use of the seed vessel is ‘to protect the 


‘mushrooms. - 
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seeds till ripe, and then, in some way or other 
to promote their dispersion, either scattering 
them by its elastic power, or serving for the 
food of animals, in the dung of which the 
seeds vegetate, or promoting the same end 
by various other means. The same organ 
which remains closed so long as it is juicy 
or moist, splits or flies asunder when dry, 
thus scattering the seeds in weather most 
favourable for their success. By an ex- 
traordinary provision of nature, however, in 
some annual species of Mesembryanthe- 
mum, natives of sandy deserts in Africa, the 
seed-vessel opens only in rainy weather ; 
otherwise the. seeds might, in that country, 
lie long exposed before they met with 
sufficient moisture to vegetate. 
PERICHZ’TIUM. (From rept, about, 
and xatly, a hair, or bristle.) A scaly sheath, 
investing the fertile flower, and consequently 
the base of the fruit-stalk, of some mosses. 
In the genus Hypnum it is of great con- 
sequence, not only by its presence, con- 
stituting a part of the generic character, but 
by its differences in shape, proportion and 
structure, serving. frequently to discriminate 
species. Linnzeus appears by his manu- 
scripts, Sir James Smith informs us, to have 
intended adding this to the different. kinds 
of calyx, though it is not one of the seven 
enumerated in his printed works. 


PERICHO'NDRIUM. (From. wep, 


about, and xevdpos, a cartilage.) The mem- 


brane that covers a cartilage. . 
PERICHRI'SIS. (From wepi, about 

and xpi, to anoint.) A liniment. 
Prricuri'sra. (From zep:, around, and 

Xptw, to anoint.) Any medicines with which 


‘the eyelids are anointed, in an ophthalmia. 


Pericra’sis. (From wept, about, and 
kAaw, to break.) It is a term used by 
Galen for such a fracture of the bone as 
quite divides it, and forces it through the 
flesh into sight. Or a fracture with a great 
wound, wherein the bone is Jaid bare. v 

PERICLYYMENUM. (From. wep:- 
KAvfw, to roll round : so called because it 
twists itself round whatever is near it‘) The 
honey suckle, or woodbine. See Lonicera. 

PERICNE/MIA. (From wep, about, 
and kyyjun, the tibia.) The parts about the 
tibia> 


PERICRA‘NIUM. (From zepi, about, 


‘and xpavoy, the cranium.) The membrane 


that is closely connected to the bones of the 
head or cranium, 

Peripr’smica, . (From wep, about, and 
deouos, a ligature.) 1. Parts about a li- 
gament. Sy 

2. A suppression of urine, from stricture 
in the urethra. abel a 

PERIDIUM. The name given by 
Person to the round membranous dry case 
of the seeds of some of the angiosperm 
PERIDOT. See Chrysolite. 

3 N° Aer 


_spurious peripneumony. 
-would appear,do not all affix this name to the 
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Pexi'promos. From wep, about, and 
Bpomos, a course.) The extreme circum- 
ference of the hairs of the head. 

Praiz/rcia. Teptepyiz. Any needless 
caution or trouble in an operation, as wept- 
€pyos isone who dispatches it with unneces- 
sary circumstances : both the terms are met 
with in Hippocrates, and others of the 
Greek writers. 

PERIESTE Cos. (From wepusnut, to sur- 
round, or to guard.) An epithet for dis- 
eases, signs, or symptoms, importing their 
being salutary, and that they prognosticate 
the recovery of the patient. 

Perrerarue. (From weprypadpe, to cir- 
cumscribe.) 1. An inaccurate description; 
or delineation. 

2. In Vesalius, perigraphe signifies cer- 
tain white lines and impressions, observable 
in the musculus rectus of the abdomen. 

Pr’rin. (From wnpa, a bag.) A tes- 
ticle. Some explain it the Perineum ; 
‘others say it is the Anus. 

PERINZOCE’LE. (From wepivaoy, 
the perineum, and kxyAy, a rupture.) A 
rupture in the perinzeum. 

PERINZ’ UM, (From wepwew, to flow 
round, because that part is generally moist. ) 
The space between the anus and organs of 
generation. 

PERINZUS TRANSVERSUS. 
VENSUS PCTINEI. 

PERINYCTIS.  (Perinyctis, idis, f.; 
from wep, and vvi, the night.) Little 
-swellings like nipples; or, as others relate, 
pustules, or pimples, which break out in the 
night. 

PERIO/STEUM.. (From wepi, about, 
and oseoy, a bone.) |The membrane which 
invests the external surface of all the bones, 
except the crowns of the teeth, It is of a 
fibrous texture, and well supplied with ar- 
teries, veins, nerves, and absorbents, It is 
called pericranium, on the cranium ; peri- 
orbita, on the orbits; perichondrium, when 
it covers cartilage ; and peridesmium, when 
it covers ligament. Its use appears to be to 
distribute the vessels on the external surfaces 
of. bones. ‘ 

Penrirutmo’'sis. See Phimosis. 

Perrirteumo’nta. See Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMONIA. (From wep, 


and wvevywv, the lung.) Peripneumony, 


or inflammation of the lungs, See Pneu- 
monia. 
PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA. Bastard or 


Practitioners, it 


same disease; some affirming it to be a 
rheumatic affection of the respiratory mus- 
cles, while others consider it as a mild 
peripneumony. It is characterised by dif- 
ficulty of breathing, great oppression at the 
chest, with obscure pains, coughs, and oc- 
casionally an expectoration. Spurious 
peripneumony is sometimes so slight as to 
resemble only a violent catarrh ; and, after 


See Trans-— 
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the employment of a few proper remedies, 
goes off by a free and copious expectoration ; 
but sometimes the symptoms run high, and 
an effusion of serum into the bronchia takes 
place, which destroys the patient. 

PERIPYE’MA. (From wept, about, 
and wvoy, pus.) A collection of matter 
about any part, as round a tooth, in the 
gums. 

PeriRnHE xis. (From zept, about, and 
pnyvuut, to break.) A breaking off, or a 
separation round about, either of corrupted 
bones, or of dead flesh. 

Perinrua@’a. {From mepippew, to flow 
about.) A reflux of humours in a dropsical 
case to any of the larger emunctories for its 
excretion. 

Periscypnirsmus. (From wept, about, 
and xupos, gibbous.) An incision made 
across the fore-head, or from one temple to 
another, over the upper part of the os 
frontis. It was formerly made to cover a 
considerable inflammation or defluxion from 
the eyes. 

PERISTALTIC. (Peristalticus; from 
wepiseAAw, to contract.) The vermicular 
motion of the intestines, by..which they 
contract and propel their contents, is called 
peristaltic. A similar motion takes place 
in the Fallopian tubes, after conception, by 
means of which the ovum is translated 
from the ovarium into the uterus. 

PeristaPHyti/Nus. (From wept, about, 
and sapvAn, the uvula.) A muscle which 
is connected with the uvula. 

Pezisre’'x1um. (From weptsepos, a pi- 
geon: so called because pigeons covet it.) 
See Verbena officinalis. 

Peristoma. See Peristomium. 

PERISTOMIUM. (From zrepi, around, 
and soua, the mouth or opening of the cap- 
sule.) Peristoma. The fringe-like membra- 
nous margin which,in many mosses, borders 
the orifice of the theca or capsule. It is either 
simple or double, and consists either of 
separate teeth, or of a plated or jagged mem- 
brane. The external fringe is mostly of the 
former kind ; the inner, when present, of the 
latter. The number of teeth remarkably con- 
stantin each genus and species is either four, 
eight, sixteen, thirty-two or sixty-four. On 
these Hedwig and his followers have placed 
great dependence. 


Peristroma. (From wepisupevyuw, to 
strew about.) Properly signifies any 
covering. 


PERISY’STOLE. (From wepiseAAw, to 
compress.) The pause or time between a 
contraction and dilatation of the heart. — 

PeritE’R10n. (From wept, and rnpew, 
to preserve.) The perforating part of the. 
trepan. 


Perironmore xis.. (From epitovatoy, 


the peritoneum, and pysow, to break.) A 


bursting of the peritonzum. 
PERITONZ’UM. (From weprrewa, 
to extend round.) A strong simple mem- 
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brane, by which all the viscera of the abdo- 
men are surrounded. _It has an exceedingly 
smooth, exhaling, and moist internal sur- 
face.  Outwardly, it is every where sur- 
rounded by cellular substance, which to- 
wards the kidneys, is very loose and very 
fat ; but is very short at the lower tendon of 
the transverse muscles. It begins from the 
diaphragm, which it completely lines, and 
at the last fleshy fibres of the ribs, and the 
external lumbar fibres, it completes the sep- 
tum, in conjunction with the pleura, with 
which it is continuous through the various 
intervals of the diaphragm. Posteriorly, it 
descends before the kidneys ; anteriorly, be- 
hind the abdominal muscles. It dips into 
the pelvis from the bones of the pubes, 
passes over the bladder, and descends be- 
hind ; and being again carried backwards 
at the entrance of the ureters, in two lunar 
folds, it rejoins upon the intestinum rectum 
that part of itself which invests the loins, 
and in this situation lies before the rectum, 
The cellular texture, which covers the peri- 
tonzum on the outside, is continued into 
sheaths in very many places; of which, one 
receives the testicle on each side, another 
the iliac vessels of the pelvis, viz. the obtu- 
ratoria, those of the penis and bladder, and 
the aorta, and, ascending to the breast, ac- 
companies the cesophagus and vertebre ; by 
means of which, there is a communication 
between the whole body and the _perito- 
nzum, well known in dropsical people. It 
has various prolongations for covering the 
viscera. The shorter productions of this 
membrane are called ligaments ; and are 
formed by a continuous reduplication of the 
peritoneum, receding from its inner sur- 
face, enclosing cellular substance, and ex- 
tending to some viscus, where its plates 
separate, and, having diverged, embrace 
the viscus ; but the intermediate cellular 
substance always accompanies this mem- 
branaceous coat, and joins it with the true 
substance of the viscus. Of this short kind 
of production, three belong to the liver, 
one or two to the spleen, and others to the 
kidneys, and to the sides of the uterus and 
vagina, By these means, the tender sub- 
stance of the viscera is defended from injury 
by any motion or concussion, and _ their 
whole mass is prevented from being mis- 
placed by their own weight, and from injur- 
ing themselves, being securely connected 
with the firm sides of the peritoneum. 
PERITONI'TIS, (From wepirova, 
the peritonzum.) An inflammation of the 
peritoneum. A genus of disease in the 
Class Pyrerie, and Order Phlegmasia, of 
Cullen, known by the presence of pyrexia, 
With pain in the abdomen, that is increased 
when in an erect position, but without other 
proper signs of inflammation of the abdo- 
minal viscera. When the inflammation at- 
tacks the peritoneum of the viscera, it 
takes the name of the viscus: thus, peri- 
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tonitis, hepatis, peritonitis intestinals, perito-~ 
nitis omentalis, or epiploitis, or omentitis, 
peritonitis mesenterii, &c. 

All these Dr. Cullen considers under the 
general head of peritonitis, as there are no 
certain signs by which they can be distin- 
guished from each other, and the method ” 
of cure must be the same in all. He how- 
ever distinguishes three species. 

1. Peritonitis propria; when the perito- 
num, strictly so called, is inflamed. 

2. Peritonitis omentalis. Omentitis. 
plottis, when the omentum is affected. 

3. Peritonitis mesenterica, when the me- 
sentery is inflamed. 

Perizo/ma. (From Tepigwvvunt, to gird 
round.) ‘This term. strictly signifies a gir- 
dle ; but by Hildanus, and some other chi- 
rurgical writers, it is applied to those instru- 
ments for supporting ruptures, which we 
commonly call trusses. Some also express 
by it the diaphragm. 

PE’RLA. (Ital. and Span. perl, Welch, 


Epi- 


_perlen, Germ.) See Margarita. 


Perlate acid. A name given by Berg- 
man to the acidulous phosphate of soda, 
Haupt having called the phosphate of soda 
Sal mirabile perlatum. 

PE’RNIO. A kibe or chilblain. -A 
species of erythema, of Cullen. Chilblains 
are painful inflammatory swellings, of a 
deep purple or leaden colour, to which the 
fingers, toes, heels, and other extreme parts 
of the body are subject, on being exposed to 
a severe degree of cold.. The pain is not 
constant, but rather pungent and shooting 
at particular times, and an insupportable 
itching attends. In some instances the skin 
remains entire, but in others it breaks and 
discharges a thin fluid. When the degree 
of cold has been very great, or the applica- 
tion long continued, the parts affected are 
apt to mortify and slough off, leaving a foul 
ill-conditioned ulcer behind. Children and 
old people are more apt to be troubled with 
chilblains than those of a middle age; and 
such as are of a scrophulous habit are re« 
marked to suffer severely from them. 

_ PE’RONE. (From zeipw, to fasten: 
so called because it fastens together the ti« 
bia and the muscles.) The fibula. 

PERONE’US.  (Peroneus, WEPOVALOS $ 
from perone, the fibula.) Belonging to the 
fibula. 

Prroneus anticus. See Peroneus brevis. 

Prronevus brevis. This muscle is the 
peroneus secundus, seu anticus, of Douglas ; 
the peroneus medius, seu anticus, of Wins- 
low; the peroneus secundus, of Cowper ; and. 
pelit-peroneo sus-metatarsien, of Dumas. It 
arises, by an acute, thin, and fleshy origin, 
from the anterior and outer part of the fi- 
bula, its fibres continuing to adhere to the 
lower half of that bone. Its round tendon 
passes through the groove in the malleolus 
externus, along with that of the peroneus 
lgngus, after which it runs in a separate 
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groove to be inserted into the upper and -soil.)’ The peach. 


posterior part of the tubercle at the basis 
of the metatarsal bone that supports the 
little toe. Its use is to assist. the peroneus 
longus. 

-Prronevus toneus. This muscle, which 
is the peroneus primus, seu posticus, of Dou- 
glas; peroneus maximus, seu posterior, of 
Winslow ; peroneus primus, of Cowper ; and 
tibi peroneo-tarsien, of Dumas, is situated 
somewhat anteriorly along the outer side of 
the leg. | It arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the external! lateral part of the head of the 
tibia, and likewise from the upper anterior 
surface and outer side of the perone or fi- 
bula, its fibres continuing to adhere to the 
outer surface of the latter, to within three 
or four inches of the malleolus externus. 
It terminates in a long round tendon, which 
runs obliquely behind the malleolus inter- 
nus, where it passes through a cartilaginous 
groove in common with the peroneus bre- 
vis, being bound down by an annular liga- 
ment. When it has reached the os calcis, 
it quits the tendon of the peroneus brevis, 
and runs obliquely inwards along a groove 
in the os cukoides, under the muscles on the 
sole of the foot, to be inserted into the out- 
side of the posterior extremity of the meta- 
tarsal bone that’ supports the great tee. 
Near the insertion of this muscle we find a 
small bursa mucosa. This muscle draws 
the foot outwards, and likewise assists in 
extending it. 

PERONEUS MAXIMUS. 
gus. . 
Prroneus Mepius. See Peroneus brevis. 
Prronevs vosticus. See Peroneus lon- 


See Peroneus lon- 


gus. 

Peronreus primus. See Peroneus lon- 
gus. 

' Peronervus sEcuNDus. See Peroneus bre- 
VES. 


PzRoNEvs TERTIUS. This is the name 
given by Albinus to a muscle which, by 
some writers, is called nonus Vesalii, or Ve- 
salius’s ninth muscle of the foot; but by 
most considered in the present day as a por- 
tion of the extensor longus digitorum pe- 
dis. It is situated at the anterior, inferior, 
and outer part of the leg, along the outer 
edge of the last described muscle, to which 
it is intimately united. It arises fleshy 
form the anterior surface of the lower: half 
of the fibula, and from the adjacent part of 
the interosseous ligament. Its fibres run 
obliquely downwards, towards a tendon 
which passes under the annular ligament, 
and then running obliquely outwards, it is 
inserted into the root of the metatarsal bone 
that supports the little toe. This muscle 
assists in bending the foot. 

PERPENDICULARIS. Applied to 
parts of plants, as the root of the Daucus 
carota, which goes straight down into the 
earth. - 


PE/RSICA. 


(From Persia, its native 
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See Amygdalus per 
sica. ; 
PERSICA’RIA. (From Persica, the 


peach-tree: so called because its blossoms 
are like those of the peach.) See Polygo- 
num persicaria. 

PersicaRia MITIs, 
sicaria. ; 

Persicaria ureNs. See Polygonum hy- 
dropiper. 

Pr’rsicus 1enis. A carbuncle. Avi- 
cenna says, it is that species of carbuncle 
which is attended with pustules and vesi- 
cations. 

PERSISTENS. Permanent. Applied 
to flower-cups remaining a long time af- 
ter the flower; as that of the Hyosciamus 
niger. 

Persr'stens Fesris. <A regular intermit- 
ting fever, the paroxysms of which returm 
at constant and stated hours. 

Persona’ra. (From persona, a mask ; 
because, says Pliny, the ancient actors used 
to mask themselves with the leaves of this 
plant.) See Arctium lappa. fd 

PERSONATUS. Personate. <A tern 
applied to a monopetalous corolla, when ir- 
regular, and closed by a kind of palate; as” 
in Antirrhinum. i 

PERSPIRATION. Perspiratio. The 
vapour that is secreted by the extremities of 
the cutaneous arteries from the external 
surface of the body. It is distinguished 
into sensible and insensible. The former is 
separated in the form of an invisible vapour, | 
the latter so as to be visible in the form of’ 
very little drops adhering to the epidermis. 
The secretory organ is composed of the ex- 
tremities of the cutaneous arteries. The 
smell of the perspirable fluid, in an healthy 
man, is fatuous and animal ; its taste mani- 
festly salt and ammoniacal. In consistence’ 
it is vaporous or aqueous; and its specific 
gravity in the latter state is greater than 
that of water. For the most part it is yel- 
lowish, from the passage of the subcutane- 
ous oil, and sebaceous matter of the subcu- 
taneous glands. 

Whatever form it takes, the liquid that 
escapes from the skin is composed, accord- 
ing to Thenard, of a great deal of water, a 
small quantity of acetic acid, of muriate of 
soda and potassa, a small quantity of earthy 
phosphate, an atom of oxide of iron, and a 
trace of animal matter. Berzelius considers 
the acid of sweat not the same as acetic acid, 
but like the lactic acid of Scheel. The skin 
exhales, besides, an oily matter, and some’ 
carbonic acid. 

Many experiments have been made to’de- 
termine the quantity of transpiration which 
is formed in a given time, and the varia-" 
tions that this quantity undergoes according 
to circumstances. ‘The first attempts are 
due to Sanctorius, who, during thirty years, 
weighed every day, with extreme care, and 
an indefatigable patience, his food and his’ 
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drink, his solid and liquid excretions, and 
even himself. Sanctorius, in spite of his 
zeal and perseverance, arrived at results that 
were not very exact. Since his time, several 
philosophers and physicians have been em- 
ployed on the same subject with more suc- 
cess ;. but the most remarkable labour in 
this way is that of Lavoisier and Seguin. 
These philosophers were the first who dis- 
tinguished the loss that takes place by pul- 
monary transpiration from that of the skin. 
Seguin shut himself up in a bag of gummed 
suk, tied above his head, and presenting an 
opening, the edges of which were fixed 
round his mouth by a mixture of turpen- 
tine and pitch. In this manner only, the 
humour of the pulmonary transpiration pass- 
ed into the air. In order to know the quan- 
tity, it was sufficient to weigh himself, with 
the bag, at the beginning and end of the ex- 
periment, in avery fine balance. By re- 
peating the experiment out of the bag, he 
determined the whele quantity of humour 
transpired ; so that, by deducting from this 
the quantity that he knew had passed out 

“from the lungs, he had the quantity of hu- 
mour exhaled by the skin. Besides, he 
took into account the food that he had used, 
his excretions solid and liquid, and general- 
ly all the-causes that could have any influ- 
ence upon the transpiration. By following 
this plan, the results of Lavoisier and Se- 
guin are these ; — 

Ist, The greatest quantity of ‘insensible 
transpiration (the pulmonary included) is 
25.6 grains troy per minute ; consequently, 
3 ounces, 1 drachm, 36 grains, per hour; 
and 6 pounds, 4 ounces, 6 drachms, 24 
grains, in 24 hours. 

2d, The least considerable loss is 8.8 
grains per minute ; consequently, 2 pounds, 
2 ounces, 3 drachms, in 24 hours. 

3d, It is during the digestion that the 
loss of weight occasioned by insensible 
transpiration is at its minimum. 

4th, The transpiration is at its maximum 
immediately after dinner. 

5th, The mean of the insensible transpi- 
ration is 14.4 grains per minute; in the 
mean 14.4 grains, 8.8 depend on cutaneous 
transpiration, and 5.6 upon the pulmonary. 

6th, The cutaneous transpiration alone 
varies during and after repasts. 

7th, Whatever quantity of food is taken, 
or whatever are the variations of the atmo- 
sphere, the same individual, after having 
augmented in weight by all the food that he 
has taken, returns, in 24 hours, to the same 


weight nearly that he was the day before, 


provided he is not growing, or has not eaten 
to excess. 

It is much to be wished that this interest- 
ing labour had been continued, and that au- 
thors had not limited their studies to insen- 
sible transpiration, but had extended their 
observations to the sweat. 
<« Whenever the humour of transpiration is 
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not evaporated, as soon as it is in contact 
with the air, it appears at the surface of the 
skin in the form of a layer of liquid of va- 
riable thickness. Now, this effect may hap- 
pen because the transpiration is too copious, 
or because of the diminution of the dissoly- 
ent force of the air. We perspire in an air 
hot and humid, by the influence of the two 
causes joined ; we would perspire with more 
difficulty in an air of the same heat, but 
dry. Certain parts of the body transpire 
more copiously, and sweat with more faci- 
lity, than others ; such are the hands and the 
feet, the arm-pits, the groins, the brow, &c, 
Generally the skin of these parts receives a 
greater proportional quantity of blood ; and 
in some people, the arm-pit, the sole of the 
foot, and the intervals between the toes, do 
not come so easily in contact with the air. 

The sweat does not appear to have every 
where the same composition ; every one 
knows that its odour is variable according to 
the different parts of the body. It is the 
same with its acidity, which appears much 
stronger in the arm-pits and feet than else- 
where. 

The cutaneous transpiration has nume- 
rous uses in the animal economy, keeps up 
the suppleness of the epidermis, and thus: fa- 
vours the exercise of the tact and the touch. 
It. is by evaporation along with that of the 
lungs, the principal means of: cooling, by 
which the body maintains itself within cer- 
tain limits of temperature; also its expul- 
sion from the economy: appears very import- 
ant, for every time that it is diminished or 
suspended, derangements of more or less 
consequence follow, and many diseases are 
not arrested until a considerable quantity of 
sweat is expelled. . 

Beside water, it cannot be doubted that 
carbon is also emitted from the skin; but in 
what state, the experiments hitherto made 
do not enable us to decide. Cruickshanks 
found, that the air of the glass vessel in 
which his hand and foot had been confined 
for an hour, contained carbonic acid gas ; 
for a candle burned dimly in it, and it ren- 
dered lime water turbid. And Jurine 
found, that air which had remained for 
some time in contact with the skin, consist- 
ed almost entirely of carbonic acid gas. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from 
the experiments of Ingenhousz and Milly, 
Trousset has lately observed, that air was 
separated copiously from a patient of his, 
while bathing. 

Beside water and carbon, or carbonic acid 
gas, the skin emits also a particular odorous 
substance. ‘That every animal has a pecu~ 


| liar smell, is well known: the dog can dis- 


cover his master, and even trace him to a 

distance by the scent. A dog, chained up 

several hours after his master had set out on 

a journey of some hundred miles, followed 

his footsteps by the smell. But it is need: 

less to multiply instances of this fact; they 
SN 3 
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are too well known to every one. Now, this 
smell must be owing to some peculiar mat- 
ter which is constantly emitted; and this 
matter must differ somewhat, either in quan- 
tity or some other property, as we see that 
the dog easily distinguishes the individual 
by means of it. Cruickshanks has made 
it probable, that this matter is an oily sub- 
stance, or at least that there is an oily sub- 
stance emitted by the skin. He wore re- 
peatedly, night and day, for a month, the 
same under waistcoat of fleecy hosiery, dur- 
ing the hottest part of the summer. At the 
end of this time he always found an oily sub- 
stance accumulated in considerable masses 
on the nap of the inner surface of the waist- 
coat, in the form of black tears. When rub- 
bed on paper, it rendered it transparent, and 
hardened on it like grease. It burned with 
a white flame, and left behind it a charry re- 
siduum. 

Berthollet has observed the perspiration 
acid; and he has concluded, that the acid 
which is present is the phosphoric ; but this 
has not been proved. Fourcroy and Vau- 
quelin have ascertained, that the scurf which 
collects upon the skins of horses, consists 
chiefly of phosphate of lime, and urea is 
even sometimes mixed with it. 

According to ‘Thenard, however, who has 
lately endeavoured. more particularly to as- 
certain this point, the acid contained in sweat 
is the acetous ; which, he likewise observes, 
is the only free acid contained in urine and 
in milk, this acid existing in both of them 
when quite fresh. His account of his exa- 
mination of it is as follows : — 

_ The sweat is more or less copious in dif- 
ferent individuals ; and its quantity is per- 
ceptibly in the inverse ratio of that of the 
urine. All other circumstances being simi- 
lar, much more is produced during diges- 
tion, than during repose. The maximum of 
its, production appears to be twenty-six 
grains and two-thirds in a minute; the mi- 
nimum nine grains, troy weight. It is 
much inferior, however, to the pulmonary 
transpiration ; and there is likewise a great 


difference between their nature and manner: 


of formation. The one is a product of a 
particular secretion, similar in some sort to 
that of the urine; the other, composed of a 
great deal of water and carbonic acid, is the 
product of a combustion gradually effected 
by the atmospheric air. 

The sweat, in a healthy state, very sen- 
sibly reddens litmus paper or infusion. In 
certain diseases, and particularly in putrid 
fevers, it is alkaline; yet its taste is always 


rather saline, and more similar to that of © 


salt, than acid, Though colourless, it stains 
Jinen. Its smell is peculiar, and insupport- 
able when it is concentrated, which is the 
case in particular during distillation. But 
before he speaks of the- trials to which he 
subjected it, and of which he had occasion 
for a great quantity, he describes the me- 
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thod he adopted for procuring it, which was 
similar to that of Cruickshanks. 

Human sweat, according to Thenard, is 
formed of a great deal of water, free acetous 
acid, muriate of soda, an atom of phosphate 
of lime and oxide of iron, and an inappre- 
ciable quantity of animal matter, which ap- 
proaches much nearer to gelatin than to any 
other substance. 

Perspiration varies in respect to, 1. The 
temperature of the atmosphere. ‘Thus men 
have a more copious, viscid, and higher- 
coloured sweat in summer than in winter, 
and in warm countries, than in colder re- 
gions. 2. Sex. The sweat of a man is 
said to smell more acrid than that of a wo- 
man. 3. ge. The young are more sub- 
ject to sweat than the aged, who, during 
the excessive heat of the summer, scarcely 
sweat at all. 4. Ingesta. An alliacious 
sweat is perceived from eating garlick;\a 
leguminous from peas ; an acid from acids ; 
a foetid from animal food only ; and a rancid 
sweat from fat foods, as is observed in 
Greenland. A long abstinence from drink 
causes a more acrid and coloured sweat; 
and the drinking a great quantity of cold 
water in summer, a limpid and thin sweat. 
5. Medicines. ‘The sweat of those who 
have taken musk, even moderately, and as- 
safcetida, or sulphur, smells of their re- 
spective natures. 6. Region of the body. 
The sweat of the head is greasy ; on the fore- 
head it is more aqueous; under the axille 
very unguinous; and in the interstices of 
the toes, it is very foetid, forming in the 
most healthy man blackish sordes. 7. 
Diseases. In this. respect it varies very 
much in regard to quantity, smell, and co- 
lour; for the sweat of gouty persons is said 
to turn blue vegetable juices to a red colour. 
Some men also have a lucid sweat, others 
a sweat tinging their linen of a cerulean 
colour. 

He uses of the insensible perspiration 
are, 1. To liberate the blood from super- 
ria ‘anal gas, azote, and water. 2. To 
eliminate the noxious and heterogeneous 
excrements ; hence the acrid, rancid, legu~ 
minous, or putrid perspiration of some 
men. 3. To moisten the external surface 
of the body, lest the epidermis, cutis, and its 
nervous papillz, be dried up by the atmo- 
spheric air. 4. To counterbalance the sup- 
pressed pulmonary transpiration of the 
lungs; for when it is suppressed, the cuta- 
neous is increased; hence the nature of 
both appears to be the same, 

The use of the sensible perspiration, or 
sweat, in a healthy man, is scarcely ob- 
servable, unless from an error of the non- 
naturals. Its first effect on the body is 
always prejudicial, by exhausting and dry- 
ing it, although it is sometimes of advan- 
tage. 1. By supplying a watery excre- 
tion: thus when the urine is deficient, the 
sweat is often more abundant. In_ this 
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manner an aqueous diarrhcea is frequently 
cured by sweating. 2. By eliminating, at 
the same time, any morbid matter. ‘Thus 
various miasmata are critically expelled, 
in acute and chronic diseases, with the 
sweat, 

PERTUSSIS. (From per, much, and 
tussis, cough.) The hoopingecough. <A 
genus of disease in the Class Neuroses, and 
Order Spasmi, of Cullen, known by a con- 
vulsive strangulating cough, with hooping, 
returning by fits, that are usually terminat- 
ed by a vomiting ; and by its being conta~- 
gious. 

Children are most commonly the subjects 
of this disease, and it seems to depend on a 
specific contagion, which affects them but 
once in their life. The disease being once 
produced, the fits of coughing are often re- 
peated without any evident cause; but, in 
many cases, the contagion may be consider- 
ed as only giving the pre-disposition, and 
the frequency of the fits may depend upon va- 
rious exciting causes, such as violent exer- 
cise, a full meal, the having taken food of 
difficult digestion, and irritation of the lungs 
by dust, smoke, or disagreeable odours. 
Emotions of the mind may likewise prove 
an exciting cause. 

Its proximate or immediate cause seems 
to be a viscid matter or phlegm lodged 
about the bronchia, trachea, and fauces, 
which sticks so close as to be expectorated 
with the greatest difficulty. Some have 
supposed it to be a morbid irritability of the 
stomach, with increased action of its mu- 
cous glands; but the affection of the sto- 
‘mach which takes place in the disease, is 
clearly only of a secondary nature, so that 
this opinion must be erroneous. 

The hooping-cough usually comes on with 
a difficulty of breathing, some degree of 
thirst, a quick pulse, and other slight febrile 
symptoms, which are succeeded by a hoarse- 
ness, cough, and difficulty of expectoration. 
These symptoms continue perhaps for a fort- 
night or more, at the end of which time the 
disease puts on its peculiar and character- 
istic form, and is now evident, as the cough 
becomes convulsive, and is attended with a 
sound, which has been called a hoop. 

When the sonorous inspiration has hap- 
pened, the coughing is again renewed, and 
continues in the same manner as before, till 
either a quantity of mucus is thrown up 
from the lungs, or the contents of the sto- 
mach are evacuated by vomiting. ‘The fit 
is then terminated, and the patient remains 
free from any other for some time, and 
shortly afterwards returns to the amusements 
he was employed in before the fit, expresses 
a desire for food, and when it is given to 
him takes it greedily. In those cases, how- 
ever, where the attack has been severe, he 
often seems much fatigued, makes quick in- 
spirations, and falls into a faint. 

On the first coming on of the disease, 
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there is little or no expectoration ; or if any,’ 
it consists only of thin mucus; and as. 
long as this is the case the fits of coughing 
are frequent, and of considerable duration ;' 
but on the expectoration becoming free and 
copious, the fits of coughing are less fre- 
guent, as well as of shorter duration. 

By the violence of coughing, the: free 
transmission of blood through the lungs. 
is somewhat interrupted, as likewise the 
free return of the blood from the head, 
which produces that turgescence and suffu- 
sion of the face, which commonly attend 
the attack, and in some instances brings. 
on a hemorrhage either from the nose or 
ears. 

The disease having arrived at its height, 
usually continues for some weeks longer, 
and at length goes off gradually. In some 
cases it is, however, protracted for several 
months, or even a year. 

Although the hooping-cough often proves: 
tedious, and is liable to return with violence 
on any fresh exposure to cold, when not 
entirely removed, it nevertheless is seldom 
fatal, except to very young children, who 
are always likely to suffer more from it than 
those of a more advanced age. The danger 
seems indeed always to be in proportion to 
the youth of the person, and the degree of 
fever, and difficulty of breathing, which ac- 
company the disease, as likewise the state of 
debility which prevails. 

It has been known in some instances to 
terminate in apoplexy and suffocation. If 
the fits are put an end to by vomiting, it 
may be regarded as a favourable symptom, 
as may likewise the taking place of a mode- 
rate and free expectoration, or the ensuing. 
of a slight hemorrhage from the nose or 
ears. 

Dissections of those. who die of the hoop- 
ing-cough usually show the consequence of 
the organs of respiration being affected, and 
particularly those parts which are the seat of 
catarrh. When the disease has been long 
protracted, it is apt to degenerate into pul- 
monary consumption, asthma, or visceral. 
obstructions, in which last case the glands 
of the mesentery are found in a hard and 
enlarged state. 

In the treatment of this disease it. must. 
be borne in mind, that in the early period 
palliative measures can only be employed ;. 
but when it continues merely from habit, a 
variety of means will often at once put a 
stop to it. In the first stage in mild cases, 
very little is required, except obviating oc- 
casional irritation, keeping the bowels regu~. 
lar, &c. But where it puts on a more 
serious character, the plan will differ ac~ 
cordingly as it is attended with inflamma- 
tory symptoms, or exhibits a purely spas- 
modic form. In the former case, it may 
be sometimes proper in plethoric habits to 
begin by a full bleeding, or leeches to the 
chest, if the patient be very young, then 
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clear the bowels effectually, apply a blister, 
and exhibit, antimonials, or. squill,. in nau-. 
seating doses, assisted perhaps by opium, 


to., promote diaphoresis and. expectoration.. 


An occasional emetic, where the breathing 
is much oppressed with wheezing, in young. 
children. particularly, may afford material 
relief. When the disorder is more of the 
spasmodi¢ character, some of these means 
may still be useful, as blisters, and nau- 
seating medicines, so far as the strength will 
admit ; but the remedies of greatest efficacy 
are the narcotics, as opium, conium, &c. 
exhibited in adequate doses. In the chro- 
nic or habitual stage of the disease, almost 
any thing, which produces a considerable 
impression on the constitution, will occasi- 
onally succeed: but we chiefly rely on seda- 
tive and antispasmodic, or on tonic reme- 
dies, accordingly as there. are marks of 
irritability, or of mere debility in the sys- 
tem. Of the former description cpium is 
perhaps the best, especially in conjunction 
with squill, given in a full dose at night, 
and in small quantities swallowed slowly 
from time to time during the day. Conium, 
assafoetida, &c. may however occasionally 
answer better in particular constitutions. 
Among the tonics the cinchona is often 
highly efficacious, where no appearances of 
local disease attend: some of the metallic 
preparations also, particularly sulphate of 
zinc, may be much relied upon. Some- 
times stimulant applications to the chest, 
but still more certainly opiate frictions, will 
be found to cure this disorder. The same 
is very often accomplished by a change of 
air, indeed occasionally after the failure of 
most remedies. The cold bath also, where 
there is no local disease, may have an ex- 
cellent effect; assisted by warm clothing, 
especially wearing some kind of fur over 
the chest. Fear and other emotions of. the 
the mind, strangury induced by the use of 
the lytta, &c. &c. rank also among the re 
medies of pertussis. 
Peruvian balsam. 
Jerum. 
Peruvian bark. 
- Peruvia’NuS CORTEX. 


See Myrorylon perui- 


See Cinchona. 
See Cinchona. 


PeERUVIANUS CORTEX FLAVUS. See Cins 
chona cordifolia. 
PERUVIANUS CORTEX RUBER. See Cin- 


chona oblongifolia. 

PERVIGI’LIUM. (From per, much, 
and vigilo, to watch.) Watching, or a 
want'of sleep. See Vigilance. 

PERVI'NCA. (From pervincio, to tie 
together.) So called because its stringy 
roots were used for binding substances to- 


gether. See Vinca minor. 
PES. (Pes, dis. m.; a foot.) The foot. 
Pes ALEXANDRINUS. | See Anthemis py- 
rethrum. 


Prs carra. Goat's foot, a species of 
Nxalis ; also a species of Convoloulus. 
Pgscati. See Gnaphatium dioicum, 
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Pzs COLOMBINUS. 
Solium. 6s ' 
Pes niprocaMri. . The name, of two 
columns at.the end of the formix of the. 
brain, which diverge posteriorly. 
Pes Leonis. See Alchemilla. 
Pes tieripis. Tiger’s foot. 
of Ipomea. . ; 
PESSARY. (Pessarium ; from weeow, 
to soften.) An instrument that is intro- 
duced into the vagina to support the 
uterus. 
PESTILENCE, A plague. 
PESTILENTIAL. ( Pestilentialis ;. 
from pesies, the plague.) An epidemic, 
malignant, and contagious disease, approach- 
ing to the nature of the plague. 


PESTILENTWORT.  Sce. Tussilago 


See Geranium rotundi« 


i 


A species 


petasites. 
Perstitocura. See Aristolochia virginiana. 
PE’STIS. .. The plague. A genus of 


disease in the Class Pyrezie, and Order Ex-. 
anthemata, of Cullen, characterized by ty- 
phus, which is contagious in the extreme, 
prostration of strength, buboes, and. car- 
buncles, petechiz, hemorrhage, and colli- 
quative diarrhoea, 

By some writers the disease has been 
divided into three species; that attended 
with buboes; that attended with carbun- 
cles; and that accompanied with pete- 
chie. This division appears wholly super- 
fluous. Dr. Russel, in his elaborate trea- 
tise on the plague, ee mention of many. 
varieties ; but when these have arisen, they. 
seem to have depended in a great measure 
on the temperament and constitution of the 
air at the time the disease became. epidemi- 
cal, as likewise on the patient’s habit of 
body at the time of his being attacker, 
with it. 

The plague is by most writers arcane 
as the consequence of. a. pestilential conta- 
gion, which is propagated from one person 
to another by association, or by coming near 
infected materials. 

It has been observed that it generally ap- 
pears as early as the fourth or fifth day after. 
infection; but it has not yet been ascertained 
how long a person who has laboured under 
the disease is capable of infecting others,, 
nor how long the contagion may lurk in an 
unfavourable habit without producing the 
disease, and may yet be communicated, and 
the disease’ excited, in habits more susceptible 
of the infection. It has generally been sup- 
posed, however, that a quarantine of 40 days 
is much longer than is necessary for persons, : 
and. probably for goods also. Experience 
has not yet determined how much. of this. 
term may be abated. “ If J am not much 
mistaken,”’. observes Dr. Thomas, “ the. 
Board of Trade has, however, very lately, 
under the sanction of the College of Ehy- 
sicians, somewhat abridged it.’ 

It. sometimes happens that after the ap- 
plication of the putrid vapour, the patient 
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experiences only a considerable degree of 
languor and slight head-ache for many days 
previous.to a perfect attack of the disease : 
but it more usually comes to pass, that he 
is very soon seized with great depression of 
strength, anxiety, palpitations, syncope, stu- 
por, giddiness, violent head-ache, and de- 
lirium, the pulse becoming at the same time 
very weak and irregular. 

These symptoms are shortly succeeded 
by nausea, and a vomiting of a dark bilious 
matter, and in the further progress of the 
disease, carbuncles make their appearance ; 
buboes arise in different glands, such as the 
parotid, maxillary, cervical, axillary and in- 
guinal; or petechiz hemorrhagies and a 
colliquative diarrhoea, ensue, which denote a 
putrid tendency prevailing to a great degree 
in the mass of the blood. 

Such are the characteristic: symptoms of 
this malignant disease, but it seldom hap- 
pens that they are all to be met with in the 
Same person. Some, in the advanced state 
of the disease, labour under buboes, others 
under carbuncles, and others again are co- 
vered with petechiz. 

The plague is always to be considered as 
attended with imminent danger, and when 
it prevailed in this country about 200 years 
ago, proved fatal to most of those who 
were attacked withit. It is probable, how- 
ever, that many of them died from want of 
care and proper nourishment, as the infected 
were forsaken by their nearest friends; be- 
cause in Turkey and other countries, where 
attention is paid to the sick, a great many 
recover. 

When the disease is unattended by buboes, 
it runs its course more rapidly, and is more 
generally fatal, than when accompanied by 
such inflammations. The earlier they ap- 
pear, the milder usually is the disease. 
When they proceed kindly to suppuration, 
they always prove critical, and ensure the 
patient’s recovery. A gentle diaphoresis, 
arising spontaneously, has been known in 


many instances likewise to prove critical. 


When carbuncles show a disposition to gan- 
grene, the event will be fatal. Petechia, 
heemorrhagies and colliquative diarrhea, de- 
note the same termination. 

Dissections of the plague have discovered 
the gall bladder full of black bile, the liver 
very considerably enlarged, the heart much 
increased in size, and the lungs, kidneys, 
and intestines beset with carbuncles. They 
have likewise discovered all the other appear- 
ances of putrid fever. 

PETALUM. A petal. The name of 
the coloured leaflets of the corolla of a flower. 
The great variety of form, duration, &c. 
of the petals, give rise to the following 

‘names. . 
From their duration, 
1. Petala patentia ; as in Rosa canina. 

2. Patentissima, very spreading. 

3. Erecta ; as in Allium nigrum. 
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4. Conniventia; as in Rumex. . 
5. Distantia; as in Cucubalus  bacci. 
ferus; 
From the figure of the border, 
6. Acuminata ; as in Saxifraga stellaris, 
7. Setacea ; as in Tropeolum minus. 
8. Apice coherentia; as in Vitis vini- 
fera. tb 
9. Apice reflexa; as in Anemone pra- 
tensis. 
10. 
1 Ties 
12. 
13. 
14. 
i 
16. 
17. 
liata. 
Mere 
19. 
mum. 
20. Dentata ; as in Silene lucitanica, 
21. Serrata ; as in Dianthus arboreus. 
22. Cuneiforma; as in Epidendrum cor- 
datum. 
23. Emarginata ; as in Allium roseum. * 
24. Inflexa ; asin Pimpinella. 
25. Reflexca; as in Pancratium zelani- 
cum. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Aristata ; asin Galium aristatum. 
Bifida ; as in Silene nocturna, 
Bipartita ; as in Alsine media. 
Biloba ; as in Geranium striatum, 
Carinata ; as in Carum carui. — 
Concava ; as in Ruta graveolens. 
Cordata ; as in Sium selinum. 
Hirsuta; as in. Menyanthes trifo- 


Cuiata; asin Asclepias undulata. 
Crenata; as in Linum usitatissi- 


Involuta; as in Anethum. 

Integra; as in Nigella arvensis. 

Laciniata ; as in Reseda, 

Lanceolata ; asin Nacissus minor. 
30. Linearia; asin Tussilago farfara. 
31. Lineata ; as Scilla lucitanica, 

82. Punctata; as.in Melanthium ~ ca. 
pense. er 

33. Maculata ; 
purea. . 

34. Oblonga ; as in Citrus and Hedera., - 

35. Obtusa; as in Tropezolum majus. 

36. Orata; asin Allium flavum. 

37. Plana; as in .Pancratium mariti- 
mum. 

38. Subrotunda; as in Rosa centifolia. 

39. Truncata; asin Hura crepitans, 

40. Coronata ; as in Nerium oleander, 

The claw of the petal is very long, in 
Dianthus and Saponaria; and 
in Malva_ sylvestris and oxalis, 

PETALIFORMIS.  Petaliform, like 
a petal; applied to the stigma of the Iris 
germanica. 

PETALITE. <A mineral found in the 
mine of Uts, in Sweden, interesting from its 
analysis having led to the knowledge of a 
new alkali. 

PETALO’DES. (From zeraaoy, a leaf, 
or thin scale.) This term is by Hippocrates 
applied to an urine which hath in it flaky 
substances resembling leaves. 

PETASI/TES. (From reragos, a hat: 
so named because its leaves are shaped like 
ahat.) See Tussilago petasites. 


PETE’CHIA. (From the~ Italian pete~ 


as in Digitalis -pur- 


connate, 


_-chio, a flea-bite, beeause they resemble the 
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bites of fleas.) A red or ats spot, which 
resembles flea-bite. 

PETIOLATUS. Betiotare - applied to 
leaves which are formed with a stalk, whether 
long or short, simple or coripoutid, as most 
leaves are: as in Verbascum nigrum, &c. 

PETIOLUS. (From pes, a foot.) A pe- 
tiole. The footstalk or ieafstalk of a plant. 
The term is applied exclusively to the stalk 
of the leaf. 

It is distinguished into the apex, which is 
inserted into the leaf, and the base, which 
comes from the stem, 

From its figure it is called, 

1. Linearis, equal in breadth throughout ; 
as in Citrus medica. _ 

. 2. Alatus ; as in Citrus aurantium. 

3. Appendiculatus, when furnished with 
leaflets at its base ; asin Dipsacus pilosus. 

4. Teres, round throughout ; as in Pisum 
sativum. 

5. Semiteres, round on one side, and flat 
on the other. 

6. Triquetrus, three-sided. 

7. Angulatus, having angles. 

8. Cuniliculatus, channelled to its very 
base, where it is sometimes greatly dilated 
and concave ; as in Angelica sylvestris. 

9. Compressus, compressed towards its 
base; as in Populus tremula. 

10. Clavatus, thicker towards the apex ; 
as in Cacalia suaveolens. 

11. Spinescens, becoming a spine after 
the fall of the leaf; as in Rhamnus cathar- 
ticus. 

From its insertion the petiolus is called, 

12. Insertus, as in most trees, and the 
Pirus communis. 

13. Articulatus; as in Oxalis acetocella. 

14. Adnatus, adhering so to the stem, 
that it cannot be displaced without injuring 
the bark. 

15. Decurrens, adhering at its base, and 
going some little way down the stem ; as in 
Pisum ochrus. 

16. Amplexicaulis, surrounding the stem 
at its base ; as in Senecio hastatus, 

17. Vaginans, surrounding the stem with 
a perfect tube ; as in Canna indica. 

From its length with respect to the leaf, 
it is said to be brevissimus when much shorter, 
and /ongissimus, when longer ; as in Anemone 
hepatica, and Geranium terebinthinatum. 

It is distinguished also into simple, when 
not divided ; as in most leaves: and com- 
pound, when divided into lateral branches ; 
as in all compound leaves. 

PETIT, Joun Lewis, was born at Paris 
in 1674. From his childhood he displayed 
a remarkable degree of penetration, which 
gained him the attachment of M. de Littre, 
a celebrated anatomist, who resided in his 
father’s house. He tock a pleasure, even at 
the age of seven, in witnessing the process 
of dissection; and being allowed to attend 
the demonstrations of that gentleman,- he 
made such progress, that when scarcely 
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twelve years old, the superintendance of the 


-anatomical theatre was confided to him. 


He afterwards studied surgery, and was ad- 
mitted master at Paris in 1700. He became, 
as it were, the oracle in his profession in that 
city, and his fame extended throughout 
Europe. He was sent for to the kings of 
Poland and Spain, whom he restored to 
health : they endeavoured to retain him near 
their persons by liberal offers, but he pre- 
ferred his native place. He became amem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences; and was 
appointed Director of the Academy of Sur- 
gery, and Censor and Royal Professor at the 
schools. He was likewise chosen a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. He died 
in 1750. Many memoirs were communi- 
cated by him to the French academies. His 
only separate publication was a Treatise on 
the Diseases of the Bones, which passed 
through several editions, but involved him 
in much controversy. Some posthumous 
works, relating to surgical diseases and 
operations, likewise appeared under his 
name. 

Perra’rium. (From petra, a rock, and 
apium, parsley: so called because it grows 
in stony places) See Bubon macedonicum. 

PerreLtz’um. (From merpa, a rock, and 
eAaov, oil.) An oil or liquid bitumen 
which distils from rocks. 

PETRIFACTIONS. Stony matters 
deposited either in the way of incrustation, 
or within the cavities of organized substances, 
are called petrifactions. Calcareous earth 
being universally diffused and capable of 
solution in water, either alone, or by the 
medium of carbonic acid or sulphuric acid, 
which are likewise very abundant, is depo- 
sited whenever the water or the acid becomes 
dissipated. In this way-we have incrust- 
ations of limestone or of selenite in the form 
of stalactites or dropstones from the roofs of 
caverns, and in various other situations. 

The most remarkable observations rela- 
tive to petrifactions are thus given by Kir- 
wan: — 

1. That those of shells are found on, or 
near, the surface of the earth; those of fish 
deeper ; and those of wood deepest. Shells 
in specie are found in immense quantities 


-at considerable depths. 


2. That those organic substances that re- 
sist putrefaction most, are frequently found 
petrified ; such as shells, and the harder 
species of woods : on the contrary, those that ° 
are aptest to putrefy are rarely found petri- 
fied ; as fish, and the softer parts of ani- 
mals, &c. 

8. That they are most éoninionly. found 
in strata of marle, chalk, limestone, or clay, 
seldom in sandstone, still more rarely in 
gypsum ; but never in gneiss, granite, ba- 
saltes, or shorle ; but they sometimes occur 
among pyrites, and ores of iron, copper, and 
silver, and almost always consist of that 
species of earth, stone, or other mineral that 
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surrounds them, sometimes of silex, agate, 
or carnelion. 

4. That they are found in climates where 
their originals could not have existed. 

5. That those found in slate or clay are 
compressed and flattened. 

PETRO’LEUM. (From petra, a rock, 
and olewm, oil.) The name of petroleum 
is given to a liquid bituminous substance 
which flows between rocks, or in different 
places at the surface of the earth. See Bitu- 
men. 

PETROLEUM BARBADENSE. Barbadoes tar. 
This is chiefly obtained from the island of 
Barbadoes, and is sometimes employed ex- 
ternally in paralytic diseases. See Bitu- 
men. 

PETROLEUM RUBRUM. Oleum gabianum. 
Red petroleum. A species of rock-oil of a 
blackish red colour, of thicker consistence, 
with a less penetrating and more disagree- 
able smell than the other kinds of petro- 
leum. It abounds about the village of 
Gabian in Languedoc. It is a species of 
bitumen. See Bitumen. 

PETROLEUM suULPHURATUM. A stimu- 
lating balsamic remedy given in coughs, 
asthmas, and other affections of the chest. 

Prrroruarynez/us. A muscle which 
arises in the petrose portion of the temporal 
bone, and is inserted into the pharynx. 

PETRO-SALPINGO STAPHYLINUS. See Le- 
vator palati. 


PETROSELYNUM. (From TET pa, a 


rock, and geAwoy, parsley.) See <Apium 
petroselinum. 

PerroseLiInuM MACEDONICUM. See 
‘Bubon. 

PrrRosELINUM vULGARE. See Apium 
petroselinum. # 


PETRO’SILEX. Compact felspar. A 
species of coarse flint, of a deep blue or 
yellowish green colour. It is interspersed 
in veins through rocks; and from this cir- 
cumstance derives its name. 

PEUCE’/DANUM. (From evn, the 
pine-tree: so called from its leaves resem- 
bling those of the pine-tree.) 1. The name 
of agenus of plants. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the hog’s 
fennel. See Peucedanum officinale. 

PEUCEDANUM OFFICINALE. The system- 
atic name of the hog’s fennel. Marathrum 
sylvestre ; Marathrophyllum ; Pinastellum ; 
Feniculum porcinum. The plant which 
bears these names in the pharmacopceias is 
the Peucedanum : — foliis quinquepartitis, 
fii iformibus linearilus, of Linneus. The 
root is the officinal part; it has a strong 
foetid smell, somewhat resembling that of 
saiiglnmrcois: solutions, and an acrid) unctu- 
ous, bitterish taste. Wounded wien fresh, 
in the spring or autumn, particularly in the 
‘former season, in which the root is most 
vigorous, it yields a considerable quantity of 
yellow juice, which soon dries into a solid 
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gummy resin, which retains the taste and 
strong smell of the root. This, as well as 
the root, is recommended as a nervine and 
anti-hysteric remedy. 

Pzucepanum sizaus. The systematic 
name of the meadow saxifrage. Saxifraga 
vulgaris; Saxifraga anglica; Hippomara- 
thrum s ‘Feeniculum erraticum. English, or 
meadow saxifrage. The roots, leaves, and 
seeds of this plant have been commended as 
aperients, diuretics, and carminatives; and 
appear, from their aromatic smell, and mo- 
derately warm, pungent, bitterish taste, to 
have some claim to these virtues. They are 
rarely used. 

PEWTER. A compound metal, the basis 
of which is tin. The best sort consists of 
tin alloyed with about a twentieth or less of 
copper or other metallic bodies, as the ex- 
perience of the workmen has shown to be 
the most conducive to the improvement of 
its hardness and colour, such as lead, zine, 
bismuth, and antimony. There are three 
sorts of pewter, distinguished by the names 
of plate, trifle, and ley-pewter. The first 
.was formerly much used for plates and 
dishes ; of the second are made the pints, 
quarts, and other measures of beer; and of 
the ley-pewter, wine measures and large 
vessels, 

The best sort of pewter consists of 17 
parts of antimony to 100 parts of tin; but 
the French add a little copper to this kind 
of pewter. A very fine silver-looking 
metal is composed of 100 pounds of tin, 
eight of antimony, one of bismuth, and four 
of copper. On the contrary, the ley- 
pewter, by comparing its specific gravity 
with those of the mixtures of tin and lead, 
must contain more than a fifth part of its 
weight of lead. 

Pryr’RI GLANDUL#.  Peyer’s glands. 
The small glands situated under the villous 
coat of the intestines. 

PEZIZA. (Somewhat altered from the 
Greek mefirn, which is derived from vega, 
the sole of the foot. Pliny speaks of the 
peziz@, as the Greek appellation of such fungi, 
as grow without any stalk or apparent root.) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Cryptogamia ; Order, Fungi. 

Peziza aurRicutz, Auricula Jude; 
Fungus sambucinus; Agaricus auricule 
forma.  Jew’s ears. A membranaceous 
fungus. Peziza—concava rugosa auriformis, 
of Emieng which radembles the human ear, 
Its virtues are adstringent, and when em- 
ployed (by some its internal use is not 
thought safe), it is made into a pga ok as 
a gargle for relaxed sore throats. 

PHACIA. (axa, a lentil.) A cutaneous 
spot or blemish, called by the Latins lentigo 
and lenticula. 

PHANO'MENON. (From ¢aivw, to 
make appear.) An appearance which is con- 
trary to the usual process of nature. 

PHAGEDA’NA. (From eye, to 
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eat.) A species of ulcer that spreads very 
rapidly. 

PHAGEDENIC. pe oedema from 
gayw, to eat.) 1. An ulceration which 
_ spreads very rapidly. 

_ 2. Applications that destroy fungous flesh. 

‘Puatacrotis. (From aadaxpos, bald.) 
Baldness. 

Pua’/tacrum. (From @adaxpos, bald.) 
A surgical instrument, with a blunt, smooth 
top ; asa probe. 

Puars’nces.. The plural of Phalanz. 

PHALANGO SIS. (From parayt, a row of 
soldiers.) 1. An affection of the eve-lids, 
where. there are two or more rows of hairs 
upon them. 

2. A morbid inyersion of the eye-lids. 

PHA’LANX. (Phalanz, gis. f.; from 
gadayé, a battalion.) The small bones of 
the fingers and toes, which are distinguished 
into the first, second, and third phalanx. 

_PHA/LARIS. (From ¢aaos, white, 
shining: so named from its white shining 
seed, supposed to be the maAapos of Diosco- 
rides.) he name ofa genus of plants. Class, 
Triandria ; Order, Digynia. Canary grass. 

Puataris CANARIENSIS. Canary grass. 
The seed of this plant is well known to be 
the common food of canary-birds. In the 
Canary islands, the inhabitants grind it into 
meal,and make acoarse sort of bread with it. 

PHA’LLUS. (Named after the padAos 
of the Greeks, to which it bears a striking 
resemblance.) The name of a genus, of 
the Order Fungi ; Class, Cryptogamia. 

Puatius xEscutentus. The systematic 
name of the morel fungus. It grows on 
moist banks and wet pastures, and springs 
upin May. It is used in the same manner 
as the truffle, for gravies and stewed dishes, 
but gives an inferior flavour. 

Puyattus ximpupicus. The systematic 
name of the plant called Fungus phalloides, 
stink-horns. A fungus which is, at a dis- 
tance, intolerably foctid, so that it is oftener 
smelt than seen, being supposed to be some 
carrion, and therefore avoided: when near 
it has only the pungency of volatile alkali. 
It is applied to allay pain in the limbs, 

 PHANTA’SMA. (From ¢artagw, to 
make appear.) Imagination. 

Pua’ricum. (From Pharos, the island 
from whence it was brought.) <A violent 
kind of poison. 

PHARMACEU’TIC.  (Pharmaceuti- 
cus; from Papuakevw, to exhibit medicines. ) 
Belonging to pharmacy. See Pharmacy. 

PHARMACOCHY’MIA. (From gap- 
paxoy, a medicine, and xyua, chemistry. ) 
Pharmaceutic. chemistry, or that part of 
chemistry which respects the preparation of 
medicines. 

PHARMACOLITE. Native arseniate 
of lime. 

PHARMACOPG‘TIA. (From dapya- 
Kov, a medicine, and woew, to make.) 
dispensatory, or book of directions for the 
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composition of medicines approved of by 


. medical practitioners, or published by au- 


thority... 
viz. 
P. Amstelodamensis. 
P. Argentoratensis. 
P. Augetoratensis. 
P. Bateana. 
P. Brandenburgensis. 
P. Brandenburgica. P. Ratisbonensis. 
P. Bruxellensis. .  P. Regia. 
PHARMACOPO'LA. (From pap- 
pakov, amedicine, and wwAew, to sell.) An 
apothecary, or vender of medicines. 
PHARMACOPO’LIUM. (From ¢ap- 


Hakov, a medicine, and wwaAcw, to sell.) A, 


The following are the most noted, 


P. Edinburgensis. . 
P. Hafniensis. 

P. Londinensis. 

P. Norimbergensis. 
P. Parisiensis. 


. druggist’s or apothecary’s shop. 


Puarmacoro’sia. (From gappyaxoy, a 
medicine, and woois, a potion.) A liquid 
medicine. 


PHARMACOTHE’CA. (From ¢ap- 
pakov, a medicine, and Ti@yw, to place.) A 
medicine-chest. 

PHARMACY. (Pict deen from ap 
pakoy, a medicine.) The art of preparing 
remedies for the treatment of diseases. 

The articles of the Materia Medica, being 
generally unfit for administration in their 
original state, are subjected to various oper- 
ations, mechanical or chemical, by» which 
they become adapted to this purpose. Here= 
in consists the practice of pharmacy, which 
therefore requires a previous knowledge of 
the sensible and chemical properties of the 
substances operated on. The qualities of 
many bodies are materially changed by heat, 
especially in conjunction with air and other 
chemical agents ; the virtues of others reside 
chiefly in certain parts, which may be sepa- 
rated by the action of various menstrua, 
particularly with the assistance of heat ; and 
the joint operation of remedies on the hu- 
man body is often very different from what 
would be anticipated, from that which they 
exert separately ; hence, in the preparations. 
and compositions of the Pharmacopeeias, we 
are furnished with many powerful as well as 
elegant forms of medicine. 

PHARYNGE THRON. _ bapuylebpov. 
The pharynx, or fauces. 

PHARYNGE’'US. (From ¢apvyé, the 
pharynx.) Belonging to or affecting the 
pharynx ; thus cynanche pharyngea, &c. . 

Puaryneostaruytrnus. A muscle ori- 
ginating in the pharynx, and terminating in 
the uvula. 

PHARYNGOTOMIA. (From dapuyé, 
the pharynx, and tewyw, tocut.) The oper- 
ration of cutting the pharynx. 

PHA’RYNX. (Azo tov gepw, because. 
it conveys the food into the stomach.) The. 
muscular bag at the back part of the mouth, 
It is shaped like a funnel, adheres to the 
fauces behind the larynx, and terminates. 
in the esophagus. Its use is to receive the. 
masticated food, and to convey it into the 
cesophagus. 
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PHASE/OLUS. © (From qacnXos, a 


little ship, or galliot, which its pods were’ 


supposed to resemble.) The name of a 
genus of plants. Class, Diadelphia ; Order, 
Decandria. 

PuHasrotus creticus. A decoction of 

the leaves of this plant, called by the Ame- 
ricans Cajan and Cayan, is said to restrain 
the bleeding from piles when excessive. — 
Ray. 
* Puasrotus vutcaris. The systematic 
name of the kidney-bean. This is often 
called the French bean; when young and 
well boiled it is easy of digestion, and deli- 
cately flavoured. They are less liable to 
produce flatulency than peas. 

Puasca’nium. (From gaovyavoy, a knife : 
so called because its leaves are shaped like 


a knife, or sword.) The herb sword- 
grass. 
PHASIANUS. 1. The name of a 


genus of birds, of the order Galline. 

2. The pheasant. 

PHASIANUS COLCHICUS. 
pheasant. 

PHASIANUS GALLUS. 
wild cock. 

Pua‘rnium. (From ¢arvy, a stall.) The 
socket of a tooth. 

PHELLA’NDRIUM. (From ¢eAdos, 
the cork-tree, and avdpius, male: so called 
because it floats upon the water like cork.) 


The common 


The common or 


The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 
PHELLANDRIUM aQuaticum. The sys- 


tematic name of the water-fennel, or fine- 
leaved water hemlock. Faniculum aquati- 
cum; Cicutaria aquatica. The plant which 
bears this name in the pharmacopceias is the 
Phellandrium — foliorum ramificationibus 
divaricatis, of Linnzeus. It possesses verti- 
ginous and poisonous qualities, which are 
best counteracted by acids, after clearing the 
prime vie. The seeds are recommended 
by some, in conjunction with Peruvian bark, 
in the cure of pulmonary phthisis. 

Pur'Mos. (From ¢mow, toshut up.) A 
medicine against a dysentery. 

PHILADE’LPHUS. (From ¢iAcw, 
to love, and adeados, a brother: so called 
because, by its roughness, it attaches itself 
to whatever is near it.) See Galium aparine. 

PHILANTHRO/PUS. (From ¢iAca, 
. to love, and av@pwros, aman: so called from 
its uses.) 1. A medicine which relieves the 
pain of the stone. 

2. The herb goose-grass, because it sticks 
to the garments of those who touch it. See 
Galium aparine. 

PHILO’NIUM. (From Philo, its in- 
ventor.) A warm opiate. 

PHILONIUM LONDINENSE. 
of the Confectio opii. 
*PHI'LTRUM. (From ¢.Aew, to love.) 
1. A philtre, or imaginary medicine, to ex- 
cite love. als edna 

2. ‘The depression on the upper lip, where 
lovers salute, 


An old name 
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~PHILLY’RIA. (MaAdvpia of Diosco- 
rides, supposed to be so called from Phillyria, 
the mother of Chiron, who first applied it 
medicinally.) The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Diandria; Order, Monogynia. 
Mock privet. 

PHIMO’'SIS. (From ¢iu, to bind up.) 
A constriction or straightness of the extre- 
mity of the prepuce, which, preventing the 
glans from being uncovered, is often the 
occasion of many troublesome complaints.’ 
It may arise from different causes, both 
in children and grown persons. Children 
have naturally the prepuce very long; and 
as it exceeds the extremity of the glans, and 
is not liable to be distended, it is apt to 
contract its orifice. This often occasions a 
lodgment of asmall quantity of urine be- 
tween that and the glans, which, if it grows 
corrosive, may irritate the parts so as to 
produce an inflammation. In this case, the 
extremity of the prepuce becomes more con- 
tracted, and consequently the urine more 
confined. Hence the whole inside of the 
prepuce excoriates and suppurates; the end 
of it grows thick and swells, and in some 
months becomes callous. At other times it 
does not grow thick, but becomes so strait 
and contracted as hardly to allow the intro- 
duction of a probe. The only way to re- 
move this disorder is by an operation. ~A 
phimosis may affect grown persons from the 
same cause as little children ; though there’ 
are some grown persons who cannot uncover 
their glans, or at least not without pain, and 
yet have not the extremity of the prepuce 
so contracted as to confine the urine from 
passing, we notwithstanding find them some- 
times troubled with a phimosis, which might 
be suspected to arise from a venereal taint, 
but has, in reality, a much more innocent 
cause. There are, we know, sebaceous 
glands, situated in the prepuce, round the 
corona, which secrete an unctuous humour, 
which sometimes becomes acrimonious, irfi- 
tates the skin that covers the glans, and the 
irritation extending to the internal mem- 
brane of the prepuce, they both become 
inflamed, and yield apurulent serum, which 
cannot be discharged, because the glans is 
swelled, and the orifice of the prepuce con- 
tracted. We find also some grown persons, 
who, though they never uncovered the 
glans, have been subject to phimosis from a 
venereal cause. In some, it is owing to 
gonorrhoea, where the matter lodged be- 
tween the prepuce and the glans occasioned 
the same excoriation as the discharge before 
mentioned from the sebaceous glands. In 
others, it proceeds from venereal chancres 
on the prepuce, the glans, or the fraenum ; 
which producing an inflammation either on 
the prepuce or glans, or both, the extremity 
of the fore-skin contracts, and prevents the 
discharge of the matter. The parts, in a 
very. little time, are greatly tumefied, and 
sometimes a gangrene comes on in less than 


two days. 
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PHLEBORRHA‘GIA. (From ode}, 
a vein, and pyyvuut, to break out.) A rup- 
ture of a vein. 

PHLEBOTOMY. (Phlebotomia ; from 
paAep, a vein, and teuvw, to cut.) . The 
opening of a vein. 

PHLEGM.. (Phlegma, atis. n.; from 
dey, to burn, or to excite.) In chemistry 
it means water from distillation, but, in the 
common acceptation of the word, it is a thick 
and tenacious mucus secreted in the lungs. 

Patremaco ca. (From gAeyya, phlegm, 
and ayw, to drive out.) Medicines which 
promote the discharge of phlegm. 

PHLEGMA/’SIA. (From ¢Aeyw, to 
burn.) An inflammation. 

. Putegmasia poLENs. A very improper 
- name given by Dr. Hull to a disease noticed 
by.some of the French writers, under the 
name of the L’enflure des jambes et des cutsses 
de la femme accouché; whilst others have 
called it dépét du lait, from its supposed 
cause. By the Germans itis called Gdema 
lacteum, and by the English the white leg. 
This disease principally affects women in 
the puerperal state; in ‘a few instances it 
has been observed to attack pregnant women ; 
and, in one or two cases, nurses, on losing 
their children, have been affected by it. 
Women of all descriptions are liable to be 
attacked by it during and soon after child- 
bed; but, those whose limbs have been 
pained or anasarcous during pregnancy, and 
who. do not suckle their offspring, are more 
especially subject to it. It bas rarely oc- 
curred. oftener than once to the same female. 
It supervenes to easy and natural, as well as 
to difficult and -preternatural births. It 
sometimes makes its appearance in twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours after delivery, and 
at-other times, . not till a month or six weeks 


after ;. but, in- general, the attack takes place. 


from. the tenth to the sixteenth day of the 
lying-in. It has, in many instances, at- 
tacked women who were recovering from 
puerperal fever; and, in some cases, has 
supervened, or succeeded, to thoracic in- 
flammation. It not uncommonly begins 
with coldness and rigors; these are suc- 
ceeded by heat, thirst, and other symptoms 
of -pyrexia; and then pain, stiffness, and 
other symptoms. of. topical inflammation 
supervene. Sometimes the local affection is 
from, the first accompanied with, but is not 
preceded by, febrile symptoms. Upon other 
occasions, the topical affection is neither 
preceded by puerperal fever, nor rigors, &c.; 
but soon after it has taken place, the pulse 
becomes more.frequent, the heat of the body 
is increased, and the patient is affected with 
thirst, head-ache, &c, . The pyrexia is very 
various in degree in different patients, and 
sometimes assumes an irregular remittent or 
intermittent type. The complaint generally 
takes place on one side only at first, and the 
part where it commences is various; but it 
‘most commonly begins in the lumbar, hypo- 
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gastric, or inguinal region, on one side, or in 
the hip, or top of the thigh, and correspond- 

ing labium pudendi. In this case, the. 
patient first perceives a sense of pain, weight, 

and stiffness, in some of the above men- 
tioned parts, which are increased by every 

attempt to move the pelvis, or lower limb. 

If the part be carefully examined, it gene- 

rally is found rather fuller or hotter than 
natural, and tender to the touch, but not 
discoloured. The pain increases, always 

becomes very severe, and, in some cases, is 
of the most excruciating kind. It extends 
along .the thigh, and when it has subsisted 

for some time, longer or shorter in different 
patients, the top of the thigh and the labium 

pudendi. become greatly swelled, and the 

pain is then sometimes alleviated, but ac- 

companied with a greater sense of disten- 

tion. The pain next extends down to the 

knee, and is generally the most severe on tha 

inside and back of the thigh, ‘in the direc- 

tion of the internal cutaneous and the crural 
nerves; when it has continued for some 

time, the whole of the thigh becomes swelled, 

and the pain is somewhat relieved. The 
pain then extends down the leg to the foot, 

and is commonly the most severe in the 
direction of the posterior tibial nerve ; after 

some time, the parts last attacked begins to 

swell, and the pain abates in violence, but is 

still very considerable, especially on any 

attempt to move the limb. The extremity 
being now swelled throughout its whole 
extent, appears perfectly or nearly uniform, 

and it is not perceptibly lessened by an hori- 

zontal position, like an cedematose limb. — It 

is of the natural colour, or even whiter, is 
hotter than natural; excessively tense, and 
exquisitely tender when touched. When 

pressed by the finger in different parts, it is 
found to be elastic, little, if any, impression 

remaining, and that only for a very short 
time. 1f a puncture, or incision, be made 

into the limb, in some instances, no fluid is 
discharged ; in others, a small quantity only 
issues out, which coagulates soon after; and 
in others, a large quantity of fluid escapes, 
which does not coagulate; but the whole of 
the effused. matter cannot be’ drawn off in: 
this way. The swelling of the limb varies 
both in degree and in the space of time re- 
quisite for its full formation. In most in- 

stances, it arrives at double the natural size, 
and in some cases at a much greater. In 

lax habits, and in patients whose legs have 
been very much affected with anasarca during 
pregnancy, the swelling takes place more 
rapidly than in those who are differently cir- 
cumstanced ; it sometimes arrives, in the 

former class of patients, at its greatest ex-. 
tent in twenty-four hours, or less, from the 
first attack. 

Instead of beginning invariably at the 
upper part of the limb, and destending to 
the lower, this complaint has been known 
to begin in the foot, the middle of the leg, 
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the ham, and the knee. In whichsoever 
of these parts it happens to begin, it is ge- 
nerally soon diffused over the whole of the 
limb, and, when this has taken place, the 
limb presents the same phenomena, exactly, 
that have been stated above, as observable 
when the inguen, &c. are first affected. 

After some days, generally from two to 
eight, the febrile symptoms diminish, and 
the swelling, heat, tension, weight, and ten- 
derness of the lower extremity, begin to 
abate, first about the upper part of the thigh, 
or about the knee, and afterwards in the leg 
and foot. Some inequalities are found in 
the limb, which, at first, feel like indurated 
glands, but, upon being more nicely ex- 
amined, their edges. are not so well defined 
as those of conglobate glands; and they ap- 
pear to be occasioned by the effused matter 
being of different degrees of consistence in 
different points. The conglobate glands of 
the thigh and leg are sometimes felt dis- 
tinctly, and are tender to the touch, but are 
seldom materially enlarged: and as the 
swelling subsides, it has happened, that an 
enlargement of the lymphatic vessels, in 
some part of the limb, has been felt, or been 
supposed to be felt. 

The febrile symptoms having gradually 
disappeared, the pain and tenderness of the 
limb being much relieved, and the swelling 
and tension being considerably diminished, 
the patient is debilitated and much re- 
duced, and the limb feels. stiff, heavy, be- 
numbed, and weak. When the finger is 
pressed strongly against it for some time, 
in different points, it is found to be less 
elastic than at first, in some places retaining 
the impression of the finger for a longer, in 
other places for a shorter time, or scarcely at 
all. And, if the limb be suffered to hang 
down, or if the patient walk much, it is 
found to be more swelled in the evening, 
and assumes more of an cedematose appear- 
ance. In this state the limb continues for 
a longer or shorter time, and is commonly 
at length reduced wholly, or nearly to the 
natural size. 

Hitherto the disease has been desscribed 
as affecting only one of the inferior extremi- 
ties, and as terminating by resolution, or the 
effusion of a fluid that is removed by the 
absorbents ; but, unfortunately, it sometimes 
happens, that after it abates in one limb, 
the other is attacked in a similar way. It 
also happens, in some cases, that the swell- 
ing is not terminated by resolution; for 
sometimes a suppuration takes place in one 
or both legs, and ulcers are formed which 
are difficult to heal. In a few cases, a gan- 
grene has supervened. In some instances, 
the patient has been destroyed by the violence 
of the disease, before either suppuration or 
gangrene have happened. 

The predisposing causes of this disease, 
when it occurs during the pregnant or puer- 
peral state, or in a short time afterwards, 
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appear to be, lst, The increased irritability 
and disposition to inflammation which prevail 
during pregnancy, and in a still higher degree 
for some time after parturition. 2ndly, The 
over-distended, or relaxed state of the blood- 
vessels of the inferior part of the trunk and of 
the lower extremities, produced during the 
latter months of utero-gestation. 

Amongst the exciting causes of this dis- 
ease may be enumerated, Ist, Contusions, 
or violent exertions of the lower portions of 
the abdominal and other muscles inserted in 
the pelvis, or thighs, or of the muscles of 
the inferior extremities, and contusions of 
the cellular texture connected with these 
muscles, during a tedious labour. 2dly, The 
application of cold and moisture, which are 
known to act very powerfully upon every 
system in changing the natural distribution 
of the circulating fluids, and, consequently, 
in a system predisposed hy parturition, may 
assist in producing the disease, by occasion- 
ing the fluids to be impelled, in unusual 
quantity, into the weakened vessels of the 
lumbar, hypogastric, and inguinal regions, 
and of the inferior extremities. 3dly, Sup- 
pression, of diminution of the lochia, and 
of the secretion or milk, which, by inducing 
a plethoric state of the sanguiferous SYS 
tem, may occasion an inflammatory diathesis, 
may favour congestion, and the determin. 
ation of an unusual quantity of blood to the 
vessels of the parts just mentioned, and 
thus contribute to the production of an in- 
flammation of these parts.” 4thly, Food taken 
in too large quantity, and of a too stimulat- 
ing quality, especially when the patient does 
not give suck. This cause both favours the 
production of plethora, and stimulates the 
heart and arteries td more frequent and vio- 
lent action ; the effects of which may be ex- 
pected to be particularly felt in the lumbar, 
hypogastric, or inguinal regions, and in the 
lower extremities, from the state of their 
blood-vessels. 5thly, Standing, or walking 
too much, before the arteries and veins of the 
lower half of the body have recovered suf- 
ficiently from the effects of the distention 
which existed during the latter months of 
pregnancy. This must necessarily occasion 
too great a determination of blood to these 
parts, and consequently too great a conges- 
tion in them; whence they will be more 
stimulated than the upper parts of the body, 
and inflammation will sometimes be excited 
in them, 

From an attentive. consideration of the 
whole of the phenomena observable in this 
disease, and of its remote causes and cure, 
no doubt remains, Dr. Hull thinks, that the 
proximate cause consists in an inflammatory 
affection, producing suddenly a considerable 
effusion of serum and coagulating lymph 
Srom the exhalants into the cellular membrane 
of the lymph. 34} 

Puirema’sra. The plural of phiegmasia. 
Inflammations, The name of the second 
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order in the class Pyrevie of Cullen’s noso- 
logical arrangement, characterised by py- 
rexia, with topical pain and inflammation ; 


the blood, after venesection, exhibiting a. 


buffy coat. . 
“~ PHLEGMATORRBA‘’GIA. (From 
reyua, mucus, and pnyvupt, to break out.) 
A discharge of thin mucous phlegm from 
the nose, through cold. 

PHLE’/GMON. (Phlegmon, onis. m.; 
from dAcya,, to burn.) Phlegmone. An 
inflammation of a bright red colour, with a 
throbbing and pointed tumour, tending to 


suppuration. 
‘PHLOGISTON. (From ¢AoyZa, to 
burn.) The supposed general inflammable 


principle of Stahl, who imagined it was pure 
fire, or the matter of fire fixed in combus- 
tible bodies, in order to distinguish it from 
fire in action, or in a state of liberty. 


Phlogisticated air. See Nitrogen. 
- Phlogisticated alkali. See Alkali phlogis- 
fwcated. 
Phlogisticated gas. See Nitrogen. 
PHLOGO’SIS. © (From PAoyow, to in- 
flame.) Inflammation. See Inflammation. 
PHLOGOTICA. (Phiogoticus ; from 


gadcyo, toburn.) ‘The name of the second 
erder of the class) Hematica, in Good’s 
Nosology. Inflammations. Its genera are 
Apostema; Phlegmone; Phyma; Ionthus ; 
Phiysis ; Erythema; Empresma ;  Ophthal- 


mia; Catarrhus; Dysenteria ; Bucnemia ; 
Arthrosia. 

* PHLYCTA’NA. = (®avxravai, small 
bladders.) Phiyctis; Phlysis.. A small 


pellucid vesicle, that contains a serous 
fluid. 

PHLYSIS. (From ¢avZ, to burn.) 
The name of a genus of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology. Class, Hematica ; Order, Philo- 
gotica. It has only one species, Phlysis 
paronychia. Whitlow. 

\ PHLYZA’/CIUM. (From ¢Av%, to 
be hot.) | A pustule on the skin, excited by 
fire, or heat. See Pustule. 

- PHQ@NIGMUS. (From om, red.) 
1. A redness of the skin, such as is pro- 
duced by stimulating substances, 

‘ 2, That which reddens the skin when 
applied to it. 

PHG/NIX. (Gomé of the ancient 
‘Greeks, the date palm-tree; from which, 
as a primitive word, Phenicia, the land of 
palm-trees, seems to have derived its name, 
as likewise the red colour phoeniceus.) The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Diacia ; 
Order, Triandria. ‘The date palm-tree. 

PuH@NIx DACTYLIFERA. The systematic 
name of the date-tree. Phanix — frondibus 
pinnatis ; foliolis ensiformibus complicatis, of 
Linneus. The fruit is called dactylus ‘or 
date. Dates are oblong. Before they are 
ripe, they are rather rough and astringent ; 
but when perfectly matured, they are. much 
of the nature of the fig. See Ficus carica. 
Senegal dates are much esteemed, they hav- 
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ing a more sugary, agreeable flavour thar: 


those of fEgypt and other places.» 

PHONICA. (Phonicus; from avy, 
the voice.) The name of the first order of 
the class Preumatica, in Good’s Nosology. 
Diseases affecting the vocal avenues. It 
has six genera, viz. Coryza; Polypus; Rhon- 
chus; Aphonia ; Dysphonia; Psellismus. 

PHOSGENE GAS. (Phosgene:'so called 
by its discoverer, Doctor John Davy, from its 
mode of production.) Chloro-carbonaceous 
acid, a combination of carbonic oxide and 
chlorine, made by exposing a mixture of 
equal volumes of chlorine, and ‘carbonic 
oxide, to the action of light. . It has a pecu- 
liar pungent odour, is soluble in water, 
and is resolved into carbonic and muriatic 
acid gases. 

PHOSPHATE. (Phosphas ; from phos- 
phorus.) A salt formed by the union of 
phosphoric acid with salifiable bases; thus, 
phosphate of ammonia, phosphate of lime, &c. 

PHOSPHATIC ACID. <Acidum phos- 
phaticum. ‘* This acid is obtained by the 
slow combustion of cylinders of phosphorus: 
in the air. For which purpose it is neces- 
sary that the air be renewed to support the 
combustion; that it be humid, otherwise 
the dry coat of phosphatic acid would screen 
the phosphorus from farther action of the 
oxygen ; and that the different cylinders 
of phosphorus be insulated, to prevent the 
heat from becoming too high, which would 
melt or inflame them, so as to produce phos- 
phorie acid. The acid, as it is formed, must 
be collected in a vessel, so as to lose as little 
of it as possible. All these conditions may 
be thus fulfilled: We take a parcel of glass 
tubes, which are drawn out toa point at 
one end; we introduce into each a cylinder 
of phosphorus a little shorter than the tube ; 
we dispose of these tubes along-side of one 
another, to’ the amount of 30 or 40, in a 
glass funnel, the beak of which passes into 
a bottle placed on a plate, covered with 
water. We then cover the bottle and its 
funnel with a large bell-glass, having a small 
hole in its top, and another in its side. 

A film of phosphorus first evaporates, then 
combines with the oxygen ‘and the water of 
the air, giving birth to phosphatic acid, which 
collects in small drops at the end of the glass 
tubes, and falls through the funnel into the 
bottle. A little phosphatic acid is also found 
on the sides of the bell-glass, and in the 
water of the plate. The process is a very 
slow one. 

The phosphatic acid thus collected is very 
dilute. We reduce it to a viscid consist- 
ence, by heating it gently; and better still, 
by putting it, at the ordinary temperature, 
into a capsule over another capsule full of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, from which we ex- 
haust the air. 

The acid thus formed is a viscid liquid, 
without colour, having a faint sniell of phos- 
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horus, a strong taste, reddening strongly. 
> thes? 2) > Ss o yj 


the tincture of litmus, and denser than wa- 
ter in a proportion not well determined. 
Every thing leads to the belief that this acid 
would be solid, could we deprive it of wa- 
ter. When it is heated in a retort, phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas is evolved, and 
phosphoric acid remains. The oxygen and 
hydrogen of the water concur to this trans- 
formation. Phosphatic acid has no action, 
either on oxygen gas, or on the atmospheric 
air at ordinary temperatures. In combin- 
ing with water, a slight degree of heat is 
occasioned. The phosphatic acid in its 
action on the salifiable bases is transformed 
into phosphorous and phosphoric acids, 
whence proceed phosphites and phosphates.”’ 

PHOSPHITE. | Phosphis. <A. salt 
formed by the combination of phosphorous 
acid with salifiable bases ; thus, ammoniacal 
phosphite, &c. 

Phosphorated hydrogen. See Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE. The lumi- 
nous appearance which is given off by phos- 
phorescent bodies. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID. Acidum 
phosphoricum. ‘ The base of this acid, or 
the acid itself, abounds in the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms. In the 
mineral kingdom it is found in combination 
with lead, in the green lead ore; with iron, 
in the bog ores which afford cold short iron ; 
and more especially with calcareous earth in 
several kinds of stone. Whole mountains 
in the province of Estremadura in Spain are 
composed of this combination cf phosphoric 
acid and lime, Bowles affirms, that the 
stone is whitish and tasteless, and affords a 
blue flame without smell when thrown upon 
burning coals. Prout describes it as a dense 
stone, not hard enough to strike fire with 
steel; and says that it is found in strata, 
which always lie horizontally upon quartz, 
and which are intersected with veins of 
quartz. When this stone is scattered upon 
burning coals, it does not decrepitate, but 
burns with a beautiful green light, which 
lasts a considerable time. It melts into a 
white enamel by the blowpipe; is soluble 
with heat, and some effervescence in the 
nitric acid, and forms sulphate of lime with 
the sulphuric acid, while the phosphoric acid 
is set at liberty in the fluid. 

The vegetable kingdom abounds with 
phosphorus, or its acid. It is principally 
found in plants that grow in marshy places, 
in turf, and several species of the white 
woods, Various seeds, potatoes, agaric, 
soot, and charcoal, afford phosphoric acid, 
by abstracting the nitric acid from them, 
and lixiviating the residue. The lixivium 
contains the phosphoric acid, which may 
either be saturated with lime by the addition 
of lime water, in which case it forms a solid 
compound ; or it may be tried by examina- 
tion of its leading properties by other che- 
mical methods, 
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In the animal kingdom it is found in al- 
most every part of the bodies of animals 
which are not considerably volatile... ‘Chere 
is not, in all probability, any part of these 
organized beings which is free from it. It 
has been obtained from blood, flesh, both of 
land and water animals; from cheese ; and 
it exists in large quantities in bones, com- 
bined with calcareous earth. Urine contains 
it, not only in a disengaged state, but also 
combined with ammonia, soda, and lime. It 
was by the evaporation and distillation of 
this excrementitious fluid with charcoal that 
phosphorus was first made; the charcoal de- 
composing the disengaged acid and the am- 
moniacal salt, But it is more cheaply ob- 
tained by the process of Scheele, from bones, 
by the application of an acid to their earthy 
residue after calcination. 

In this process the sulphuric acid appears 
to be the most convenient, because it forms 
a nearly insoluble compound with the lime 
of the bones. Bones of beef, mutton, or 
veal, being calcined to whiteness in an open 
fire, lose almost half of their weight. This - 
must be pounded, and sifted ; or the trouble 
may be spared by buying tbe powder that is 
sold to make cupels for the assayers, and is, 
in fact, the powder of burned bones ready 
sifted.. To three pounds of the powder there 
may be added about two pounds of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. Four or five pounds 
of water must be afterwards added to assist 
the action of the acid; and during the whole 
process the operator must remember to place 
himself and his vessels so that the fumes 
may be blown from him. ‘The whole may 
be then left on a gentle sand bath for twelve 
hours or more, taking care to supply the loss 
of water which happens by evaporation. 
The next day a large quantity of water must 
be added, the whole strained through a sieve, 
and the residual matter, which is sulphate of 
lime, must be edulcorated by repeated affu- 
sions of hot water, till it passes tasteless. 
The waters contain phosphoric acid nearly 
free from lime; and by ‘evaporation, first in 
glazed earthen, and then in glass vessels, or 
rather in vessels of platina or silver, for the 
hot acid acts upon glass, afford the acid in a 
concentrated state, which, by the force of a 
strong heat in a crucible, may be made to 
acquire the form of a transparent consistent . 
glass, though indeed it is usually of a milky, 
opaque appearance. 

For making phosphorus, it is not neces- 
sary to evaporate the water further than to 
bring it to the consistence of syrup ; and the 
small portion of lime it contains is not an 
impediment worth the trouble of removing, 
as it affects the produce very little. But 


/when the acid is required,in a purer state, it 


is proper to add a quantity of carbonate of 

ammonia, which, by double elective attrac. 

tion, precipitates the lime that was held in 

solution by the phosphoric acid. The fluid, 

being then evaporated, affords a crystallised 
30 . 
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ammoniacal salt, which may be melted in-a 
silver vessel, as the acid acts upon glass or 
earthen vessels, ‘The ammonia is driven off 
by the heat, and the acid acquires the form 
of a compact glass as transparent as rock- 
crystal, acid to the taste, soluble in water, 
and deliquescent in the air. 

This acid is commonly pure, but never- 
theless may contain a small quantity of soda, 
originally existing in the bones, and not ca- 

-pable of being taken away by this process, 
ingenious as it is. The only unequivocal 
method of obtaining a pure acid appears to 
consist in first converting it into phosphorus 
by distillation of the materials with charcoal, 
and then converting it again into acid by ra- 
pid combustion, at a high temperature, either 
in oxygen or atmospheric air, or some other 
equivalent process. 

Phosphorus may also be converted into 
the acid state by treating it with nitric acid. 
In this operation, a tubulated retort with a 
ground stopper, must be half filled with ni- 
tric acid, and a gentle heat applied. A small 
piece of phosphorus being then introduced 
through the tube, will be dissolved with effer- 
“vescence, produced by the escape of a large 
quantity of nitric oxide. The addition of 
phosphorus must be continued until the last 
piece remains undissolved. The fire being 
then raised to drive over the remainder of 
the nitric acid, the phosphoric acid will be 
found in the retort, partly in the concrete and 
partly in the liquid form. 

Sulphuric acid produces nearly the same 
effect as the nitric; a large quantity of sul- 
phurous acid flying off. But as it requires 
a stronger heat to drive off the last portions 
of this acid, it is not so well adapted to the 
purpose. ‘The liquid chlorine likewise acidi- 
fies it. 

When phosphorus is: burned by a strong 
heat, sufficient to cause it to flame rapidly, 
it is almost perfectly converted into dry acid, 
some of which is thrown up by the force of 
the combustion, and the rest remains upon 
the supporter. 

This substance has also been acidified by 
the direct application of oxygen gas passed 
through hot water, in which the phosphorus 
was liquefied or fused. 

The general characters of phosphoric acid 
are: 1. It is soluble in water in all propor- 
tions, producing a specific gravity, which in- 
creases as the quantity of acid is greater, but 
does not exceed 2.687, which is that of the 
glacial acid. 2. It produces heat when 
mixed with water, though not very consi- 
derable. 3. It has no smell when pure, and 
its taste is sour, but not corrosive. 4. When 
perfectly dry, it sublimes in close vessels ; 
but loses this property by the addition of 
water; in which circumstance it greatly dif- 
fers from the boracic acid, which is fixed 
when dry, but rises by the help of water. 
5. When considerably diluted with water, 
anid evaporated, the aqueous vapour carries 
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up a small portion of the acid. 6. With 
charcoal or inflammable matter, in a strong 
heat, it loses its oxygen, and becomes con- 
verted into phosphorus. 

Phosphoric acid is difficult of crystallising. 

Though the phosphoric acid is scarcely 
corrosive, yet, when concentrated, it acts up- 
on oils, which it discolours, and at length 
blackens, producing heat, and a strong smell 
like that of ether and oil of turpentine ; but 
does not form a true acid soap. It has most 
effect on essential oils, less on drying oils, 
and least of all on fat oils. Spirit of wine 
and phosphoric acid have a weak action on 
each other. Some heat is excited by, this 
mixture, and the product which comes over 
in distillation of the mixture is strongly acid, 
of a pungent arsenical smell, inflammable 
with smoke, miscible in all proportions with 
water, precipitating silver and mercury from 
their solutions, but not gold; and although 
not an ether, yet it seems to be an approxi- 
mation to that kind of combination. 

Phosphoric acid, united with barytes, pro- 
duces an insoluble salt, in the form of a 
heavy white powder, fusible at a high tempe- 
rature intoa grey enamel. The best mode 
of preparing it is by adding an alkaline 
phosphate to the nitrate or muriate of barytes. 

The phosphate of strontian differs from the 
preceding in being soluble in an excess of 
its acid. 

Phosphate of lime is very abundant in the 
native state. 

The phosphate of lime is very difficult to 
fuse, but in a glasshouse furnace it softens, 
and acquires the semi-transparency and grain 
of porcelain. It is insoluble in water, but 
when well calcined, forms a kind of paste 
with it, as in making cupels. Besides this 
use of it, it is employed for polishmg gems 
and metals, for absorbing grease from cloth, 
linen, or paper, and for preparing phospho- 
rus. In medicine it has been strongly re- 


commended against the rickets by Dr. Bon- 


homme of Avignon, either alone or combin- 
ed with phosphate of soda. The burnt harts- 
horn of the shops is a phosphate of lime. 

An acidulous phosphate of lime is found 
in human urine, and may be crystallised in 
small silky filaments, or shining scales, which 
unite together into something like the con- 
sistence of honey, and have a perceptibly 
acid taste. It may be prepared by partially 
decomposing the calcareous phosphate of 
bones by the sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic 
acid, or by dissolving that phosphate in 
phosphoric acid. Itis soluble in water, and 
crystallisable. Exposed to the action of 
heat, it softens, liquefies, swells up, becomes 
dry, and may be fused into a transparent 
glass, which is insipid, insoluble, and un- 
alterable in the air. In these characters it 
differs from the glacial acid of phosphorus. 
It is partly decomposable by charcoal, so as 
to afford phosphorus. 

The phosphate of potassa is very deliques~ 
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cent, and not crystallisable, but condensing 
into a kind of jelly. Like the preceding 
species, it first undergoes the aqueous fusion, 
swells, dries, and may be fused into a glass ; 
but this glass deliquesces. It has a sweetish 
saline taste. | 

The phosphate of soda was first discovered 
combined with ammonia in urine, by Schock- 
witz, and was called fusible or microcosmic 
salt. Margraff obtained it alone by lixiviat- 
‘ing the residuum left after preparing phos- 
phorus from this triple salt and charcoal. 
Haupt, who first discriminated the two, gave 
the phosphate of soda the name of sal mira- 
bile perlatwum. Rouelle very properly an- 
nounced it to be a compound of soda and 
phosphoric acid. Bergman considered it, or- 
rather the acidulous phosphate, as a peculiar 
acid, and gave it the name of perlate acid. 
Guyton-Morveau did the same, but distin- 
guished it by the name of owretic : at length 
Klaproth ascertained its real nature to be as 
Rouelle had affirmed. , 

This phosphate is now commonly prepar- 
ed by adding to the acidulous phosphate of 
lime as much carbonate of soda in solution 
as will fully saturate the acid. The car- 
bonate of lime which precipitates, being 
separated by filtration, the liquid is duly 
evaporated so as to crystallise the phosphate 
of soda; but if there be not a slight excess 
of alkali, the crystals will not be large and 
regular. Funcke of Linz recornmmends, 
as a more economical and expeditious mode, 
to saturate the excess of lime in calcined 
bones by dilute sulphuric acid, and dissolve 
the phosphate of lime that remains in nitric 
atid. To this solution he adds an equal 
quantity of sulphate of soda, and recovers 
the nitric acid by distillation. He then se- 
parates the phosphate of soda from the sul- 
phate of lime by elutriation and crystallisa- 
tion, as usual. The erystals are rhomboidal 
prisms of different shapes; efflorescent ; so- 
luble in 3 parts of cold and 1} of hot water. 
‘They are capable of being fused into an 
opaque white glass, which may be again dis- 
solved and crystallised. It may be convert- 
ed into an acidulous phosphate by an addi- 
tion of acid, or by either of the strong acids, 
which partially, but not wholly, decompose 
it. As its taste is simply saline, without 
any thing disagreeable, it is much used as a 
purgative, chiefly in broth, in which it is not 
distinguishable from common salt, For this 
elegant addition to our pharmaceutical pre- 
parations, we are indebted to Dr. Pearson. 
In assays with the blowpipe it is of great 
utility ; and it has been used instead of borax 
for soldering. 

The phosphate of ummonia crystallises in 
prisms with four regular sides, terminating 
in pyramids, and sometimes in bundles of 
smallneedles. Its taste is cool, saline, pun- 
gent, and urinous. On the fire it comports 


itself like the preceding species, except that. 


the whole of its base may be driven off by 
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a continuance of the heat, leaving only the 
acid behind. It is but little more soluble 
in hot water than in cold, which takes up a 
fourth of its weight. It is pretty abundant 
in human urine, particularly after it is be- 
come putrid. It is an excellent flux both 
for assays and the blowpipe, and in the 
fabrication of coloured glass and artificial 
gems, : 
Phosphate of magnesia crystallises in ir- 
regular hexahedral prisms, obliquely trun- 


" cated ; ‘but is commonly pulverulent, as it 


efloresces very quickly. It requires fifty 
parts of water to dissolve it. Its taste is 
cool and sweetish. This salt too is found 
in urine, 

An ammoniaco-magnesian. phosphate has 
been discovered in an intestinal calculus of 
a horse by Fourcroy, and since by Bar- 
tholdi, and likewise by the former in some 
human urinary calculi. 

The phosphate of glucine has been exa- 
mined by Vauquelin, who informs us, that 
it is a white powder, or mucilaginous mass, 
without any perceptible taste; fusible, but 
not decomposable by heat; unalterable in 
the air, and insoluble unless in an excess of 
its acid. i OF 

It has been observed, that the phosphoric 
acid, aided by heat, acts upon silex ; and 
we may add, that it enters into many arti- 
ficial gems in the state of a siliceous phos- 
phate.’* — Ure’s Chemical Dictionary. 

PHOSPHORITE. A. subspecies of 
apatite. 1. Common phosphorite. This is 
of a yellowish white colour, when rubbed in 
an iron mortar, or thrown on red _ hot coals. 
It emits a green-coloured phosphoric light. 
It is found in Estremadura in Spain. 

2. Earthy phosphorite. Of a greyish white 
colour, and consists of dull dusty particles, 
which phosphoresce on glowing coals. It 
is found in Hungary. 

PHOSPHOROUS ACID. = Acidum 
phosphorosum. ‘* This acid was discovered 
in 1812 by Sir H. Davy. When phospho- 
rus and corrosive sublimate act on each 
other at an elevated temperature, a liquid 
called protochloride of phosphorus is formed. 
Water added to this, resolves it into muriatic 
and phosphorous acids. A moderate heat 
suffices to expel the forrner, and the latter 
remains associated with water. It has a 
very sour taste, reddens vegetable blues, and 
neutralises bases. When heated strongly in 
open vessels, it inflames. Phosphuretted 
hydrogen flies off, and phosphoric acid re- 
mains. Ten parts of it heated in close 
vessels give off one-half of bihydroguret 
of phosphorus, and leave 8} of phospho- 


ric acid. Hence the liquid acid consists of 


80.7 acid + 19.3 water. 

lent is 2.5.” 
PHOSPHORUS. (From ¢ws, light, 
and epw, to carry.) Autophosphorus. NX 
simple substance which has never been found 
pure in nature. It is always met with 
302 


Its prime equiva- 
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united to oxygen, or in the state of phos- 
phoric acid. In that state it exists very 
plentifully, and is united to different animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances. 

“© Tf phosphoric acid be mixed with 1-5th 
of its weight of powdered charcoal, and the 
mixture distilled at a moderate red heat, in 
a coated earthen retort, whose beak is par- 
tially immersed in a basin of water, drops 
of a waxy-looking substance will pass over, 
and, falling into the water, will concrete 
into the solid called phosphorus. It must 
be purified, by straining it through a piece 
of chamois leather, under warm water. It 
is yellow and semitransparent. It is as soft 
as wax, but fully more cohesive and ductile. 
Its sp. gr. is 1.77. It melts at 90° F. and 
boils at 550°. 

In the atmosphere, at common tempera-~ 
tures, it emits a white smoke, which, in the 
dark, appears luminous. This smoke is 
acidulous, and results from the slow oxyge- 
nation of the phosphorus. In air perfectly 
dry, however, phosphorus does not smoke, 
because the acid which is formed is solid, 
and, closely incasing the combustible, 
screens it from the atmospherical oxygen. 

When phosphorus is heated in the air to 
about 148°, it takes fire, and burns with a 
splendid white light, and a copious: dense 
smoke. If the combustion take place with- 
in a large glass receiver, the smoke becomes 
condensed into snowy looking particles, 
which fall in a successive shower, coating 
the bottom plate with a spongy white efflor- 
escence of phosphoric acid. ‘This acid snow 
soon liquefies by the absorption of aqueous 
vapour from the air. 

When phosphorus is inflamed in oxygen, 
the light and heat are incomparably more 
intense; the former dazzling the eye, and 
the latter cracking the glass vessel. Solid 
phosphoric acid results; consisting of 1.5 
phosphorus + 2.0 oxygen. 

When phosphorus is heated in highly rare- 
fied air, three products are formed from it: 
one is phosphoric acid; one is a volatile 
white powder ; and the third is a red solid 
of comparative fixity, requiring a heat above 
that of boiling water for its fusion. The 
volatile substance is soluble in water, im- 
parting acid properties to it. It seems to be 
phosphorous acid. The red substance is pro- 
bably an oxide of phosphorus, since for its 
conversion into phosphoric acid it requires 
less oxygen than phosphorus does. See 
Phosphoric, Phosphorous, and Hypophospho- 
rous Acids. 

Phosphorous and chlorine combine with 
great facility, when brought in contact with 
each other at common temperatures. 

1. When chlorine is introduced into a re- 
tort exhausted of air, and containing phos- 
phorus, the phosphorus takes fire, and burns 
with a pale flame, throwing off sparks ; while 
a white substance rises and condenses on the 
sides of the vessel. 
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If the chlorine be in considerable quantity, 
as much as 12 cubic inches to a grain of 
phosphorus, the latter will entirely disappear, 
and nothing but the white powder will be 
formed, into which about 9 cubic inches of 
the chlorine will be condensed. No new 
gaseous matter is produced. 

The powder is a compound of phosphorus 
and chlorine, first described as a peculiar 
body by Sir H. Davy in 1810; and various 
analytical and synthetical experiments which 
he made with it, prove that it consists of 
about 1 phosphorus, and 6.8 chlorine in 
weight. It is the dichloride of phosphorus. 

Its properties are very peculiar. It is 
snow-white, extremely volatile, rising in a 
gaseous form at a temperature much below 
that of boiling water. Under pneumatic 
pressure it may be fused, and then it crys- 
tallises in transparent prisms. 

It-acts violently on water, decomposing 
it, whence result phosphoric and muriatie 
acids ; the former from the eombination of 
the phosphorus with the oxygen, and ‘the 
latter from that of the chlorine with the 
hydrogen of the water. It produces flame 
when exposed to a lighted taper. If it be 
transmitted through an ignited glass tube, 
along with oxygen, it is decomposed, and 
phosphoric acid and chlorine are obtained. 
The superior fixity of the acid above the 
chloride, seems to give that ascendancy of 
attraction to the oxygen here, which the 
chlorine possesses in most other cases. Dry 
litmus paper exposed to its vapour in a vessel 
exhausted of air, is reddened. When in- 
troduced into a vessel containing ammonia, 
a combination takes place, accompanied 
with much heat, and there results a com- 
pound, insoluble in water, undecomposable 
by acid or alkaline solutions, and possessing 
characters analogous to earths. 

2. The protochlortile of phosphorus was 
first obtained in a pure state, by Sir H. 
Davy in the year 1809. If phosphorus be 
sublimed through corrosive sublimate, in 
powder in a glass tube, a limpid fluid comes 
over as clear as water, and having a specific 
gravity of 1.45. It emits acid fumes when 
exposed to the air, by decomposing the aque- 
ous vapour.. If paper imbued with it be 
exposed to the air, it becomes acid without 
inflammation. It does not redden dry lit- 
mus paper plunged into it. Its vapour 
burns in the flame of a candle. When 
mixed with water, and heated, muriatic acid 
flies off, and phosphorous acid remains. _ If 
it be introduced into a vessel containing 
chlorine, it is converted into the bichloride ; 
and if made to act upon ammonia, phos- 
phorus is produced, and the same earthy-like 
compound results as that. formed by the 
bichloride and ammonia. 

The compounds of iodine and phosphorus 
have been examined by Sir H. Davy and 
Gay Lussac. 

Phosphorus unites to iodine with the dis- 
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engagement of heat, but. no light. One 
part of phosphorus and eight of iodine form 
a@ compound of a red orange-brown colour, 
fusible at about 212°, and volatile at a higher 
temperature. 

One part of phosphorus and 16 of iodine 
produce acrystalline matter of a greyish- 
black colour, fusible at 84°. 

One part of phosphorus, and 24 of iodine, 
produce a black substance partially fusible 
at 1150, 

Phosphuretted hydrogen. Of this com- 
pound. there are two varieties ; one consist- 
ing of a prime of each constituent, and 
therefore to be called phosphuretted hydro- 
gen; another, in which the relation of phos- 
phorus is one half less, to be called there- 
fore subphosphuretted hydrogen. 

1. Phosphuretted hydrogen. Into a small 
retort filled with milk of lime, or potassa 
water, let some fragments of phosphorus be 
introduced, and let the heat of an Argand 
flame be applied to the bottom of the retort, 
while its beak is immersed in the water of a 
pneumatic trough. Bubbles of gas will 
come over, which explode spontaneously 
with contact of air. It may also be pro- 
cured by the action of dilute muriatic acid 
on phosphuret of lime. In order to obtain 
the gas pure, however, we must receive it 
over mercury. Its smell is very disagree- 
able. Its sp. grav. is 0.9022. 100 cubic 
inches weigh 27.5 gr. In oxygen, it in- 
flames with a brilliant white light. In com- 
mon air, when the gaseous bubble bursts the 
film of water, and explodes, there rises up 
aring of white smoke, luminous in the dark. 
Water absorbs about 1-40th of its bulk of 
this gas, and acquires a yellow colour, a 
bitter taste, and the characteristic smell of 
the gas, When brought in contact with 
chlorine it detonates with a brilliant green 
light; but the products have never been par- 
ticularly examined. 

2. Subphosphuretted hydrogen. It was 
discovered by Sir H. Davy in 1812. When 
the crystalline hydrate of phosphorous acid 
is heated in a retort out of the contact of 
air, solid phosphoric acid is formed, and a 
large quantity of subphosphuretted hydrogen 
is evolved. Its smell is foetid, but not so dis- 
agreeably so as that of the preceding gas. 
It does not spontaneously explode like it 
with oxygen ; but at a temperature of 300° 
a violent detonation takes place. In chlerine 
it explodes with a white flame. Water ab- 
sorbs one-eighth of its volume of this gas. 

It is probable that phosphuretted hydrogen 
gas sometimes contains the subphosphuret 
and common hydrogen mixed with it. 

‘ There is not, perhaps,’ says Sir H. 


Davy, ‘in the whole series of chemical 


phenomena, a more beautiful illustration of 
the theory of definite proportions, than that 
offered in the decomposition of hydrophos- 
phorous acid into phosphoric acid, and hy- 
drophosphoric gas. 
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‘ Four proportions of the acid ‘contain 
four proportions of phosphorus and four of 
oxygen; two proportions of water contain 
four proportions of hydrogen and two of 
oxygen (all by volume). The six propor- 
tions of oxygen unite to three proportions of 
phosphorus to form three of phosphoric acid, 
and the four proportions of hydrogen com- 
bine with one of phosphorus to form one 
proportion of hydrophosphoric gas (that is 
subphosphuretted hydrogen) ; and there are 
no other. products.’—Elements, p. 297. 

Phosphorus and sulphur are capable of 
combining. - They may be united by melt- 
ing them together in a tube exhausted of air, 
or under water. In this last case, they must 
be used in smail quantities; as, at the mo- 
ment of their action, water is decomposed, 
sometimes with explosions. -They unite in 
many proportions.. The most fusible com- 
pound is that of one and a half of sulphur to 
two of phosphorus. This remains liquid at 
40° Fahrenheit. When solid, its colour is 
yellowish-white. It is more combustible 
than phosphorus, and distils undecompound- 
ed at a strong heat. Had it consisted of 2 
sulphur — 3 phosphorus, we should have 
had a definite compound of 1 prime of the 
first — 2 of the second constituent. This 
proportion forms the best composition for 
phosphoric fire-matches or bottles. A par- 
ticle of it attached to a brimstone match, 
inflames when gently rubbed against a sur- 
face of cork or wood. An oxide made by 
heating phosphorus in a narrow-mouthed 
phial with an ignited wire, answers the same 
purpose. ‘The phial must be kept closely 
corked, otherwise phosphorous acid is spee- 
dily formed. 

Phosphorus is soluble in oils, and com- 
municates to them the property of appearing 
luminous in the dark. Alkohol and xther 
also dissolve it, but more sparingly.” 

The earliest account we have concerning 
the medicinal use of phosphorus, is in the 
seventh volume of MHaller’s Collection of 
Theses, relating to the history and cure of 
diseases. The original dissertation is en- 
titled, De Phosphori Loco Medicamenti ad- 
sumptt virtute medica, aliquot casibus sin- 
gularibus confirmata, Auctore J. Gabi Mentx. 
There are three cases of singular cures per- 
formed by means of phosphorus, narrated 
in this thesis; the history of these cases 
and cures was sent to Dr. Gabi Mentz, by 
his father. 

The first instance is of a man who la~- 
boured under a putrid fever. 

The second, is that of a man who laboured 
under a bilious fever. 

The third case is entitled a malignant ca- 
tarrhal fever, with petechiz. 

The dangerous consequences which are 
likely to follow the injudicious administra- 
tion of phosphorus cannot be impressed 
on the mind more strongly than by reading 
the cases and experiments which are men. 

303 
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tioned by Weickard, in the fourth part of 
his. miscellaneous. writings, (Vermischte 
Medicinche Schrifften, von M. A. Weickard. ) 

PHOSPHURET. (Phosphuretum, 
from phosphorus.) A combination of phos- 
phorus, with a combustible or metallic oxide. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen. See Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHURETUM. See Phosphuret. 

PHOTICITE. A mixture of the sili- 
cate, and carbo-silicate of manganese. 

PHOTOPHO’BIA. (From dws, light, 
and o6ew, to dread.) Such an intolerance 
of light, that the eye, or rather the retina, 
can scarcely bear its irritating rays. Such 
patients generally wink, or close their eyes 
in light, which they cannot bear without ex- 
quisite pain, or confused vision. The prox- 
imate cause is too great a sensibility in the 
retina. The species are, 

1. Photophobia inflammatoria, or dread 
of light fromm an inflammatory cause, which 
is a particular symptom of the internal oph- 
thalmia. 

2. Photophobia, from the disuse of light, 
which happens to persons long confined in 
dark places or prisons; on the coming out 
of which into light the pupil contracts, and 
the persons cannot bear light. The de- 
pression of the cataract occasions this symp- 
tom, which appears as though fire and 
lightning entered the eye, not being able to 
bear the strong. rays of light. 

3. Photophobia nervea, or a nervous pho- 
tophobia, which arises from an increased 
sensibility of the nervous expansion and 
optic nerve. It is a symptom of the hydro- 
phobia, and many disorders, both acute and 
nervous. 

4. Photophobia, from too great light, as 
looking at the sun, or at the strong light of 
modern lamps. 

PHOTO’PSIA. (From dws, light, 
and ows, vision.) Lucid vision. An af- 
fection of the eye in which the patient per- 
ceives luminous rays, ignited lines, or co- 
ruscations. 

Pura/emus. (From ¢pacow, to inclose, 
or fence: so called from their being set 
round like a fence of stakes.) The rows of 
teeth. 

PHRE’NES. (Phren, from pny, the 
mind; because the ancients imagined it was 
the seat of the mind.) The diaphragm. 

PHRENE’SIS. See Phreniits. 

PHRENIC. (Phrenicus ; from ppeves, 
the diaphragm.) Belonging to the dia- 
phragm. 

PHRENIC ARTERY. | 
the diaphragm. 

Purenic Nerve. Diaphragmatic nerve. 
It arises from an union of the branches of 
the third, fourth, and fifth cervical pairs, on 
each side, passes between the clavicle and 
subclavian artery, and descends from thence 
py the pericardium to the diaphragm. 

Purenic vein, The veins coming from 
the diaphragm. 1 it Sia 


The arteries going to 
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_PHRENICA. (Phrenicus ; from ppur, 
the mind, or intellect.) The name of the 
first order of diseases of the class Neurotica, 
in Good’s Nosology. Diseases affecting 
the intellect. Its genera are, Ecphoronia ; 
Empathema ; Alusia; Aphlexia ; Paroniria ; 
Moria. 

PHRENITIS. (Phrenitis, idis. f. bpevt- 
tis ; from gpnv, the mind.) Phrenesis ; 
Phrenetiasis ; Phrenismus ; Cephalitis ; Spha- 
celismus ; Cephalalgia inflammatoria. By the 
Arabians, karabitus. Phrenzy or inflamma- 
tion of the brain. A genus of disease in the 
Class Pyrevie, and Order Philegmasie, of 
Cullen ; charaeterised by strong fever, vio- 
lent head-ache, redness of the face and eyes, 
impatience of light and noise, watchfulness, 
and furious delirium. It is symptomatic of 
several diseases, as worms, hydrophobia, &c. 
Phrenitis often makes its attacks with a 
sense of fullness in the head, flushing of the 
countenance, and redness of the eyes, the 
pulse being full, but in other respects na- 
tural. As these symptoms increase, the 
patient becomes restless, his sleep is  dis- 
turbed, or wholly forsakes him. It some- 
times comes on, as in the epidemic, of which 
Saalman gives an account, with pain, or a 
peculiar sense of uneasiness of the head, 
back, loins, and jeints ; in some cases, with 
tremor of the limbs, and intolerable pains of 
the hands, feet, and legs. It now and then 
attacks with stupor and rigidity of the whole 
body sometimes with anxiety and a sense of 
tension referred to the breast, often accom- 
panied with palpitation of the heart. Some- 
times nausea and a painful sense of weight 
in the stomach, are among the earliest symp- 
toms. In other cases, the patient is attacked 
with vomiting, or complains of the heart- 
burn, and griping pains in the bowels. 
When the intimate connection which sub- 
sists between the brain ‘and every part of 
the system is considered, the variety of the 
symptoms attending the commencement. of 
phrenitis is not so surprising, nor that the 
stomach in particular should suffer, which 
so remarkably sympathizes with the brain. 
These symptoms assist in forming the dia- 
gnosis between phrenitis and'synocha. The 
pain of the head soon becomes more consi- 
derable, and sometimes very acute. “If 
the meninges,’ says Dr. Potdsed ‘ are 
affected, the pain is acute; if the substance 
only, obtuse, and sometimes but just sen- 
sible.”” And Dr. Cullen remarks, “I am 
here, as in other analogous cases, of opinion, 
that the symptoms above mentioned of an 
acute inflammation, always mark inflamma- 
tions of membraneous parts, and that an in- 
flammation of parenchyma, or substance of 
viscera, exhibits, at least commonly, a more 
chronic inflammation.” 

The seat of the pain is various: -some- 
times it seems to occupy the whole head ; 
sometimes, although more circumscribed, it 
is deep-seated, and ill-defined. In othez 
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cases, it is felt principally in the forehead or 
occiput. The redness of the face and eyes 
generally increases with the pain, and there 
is often a sense of heat and throbbing in 
the head, the countenance acquiring a pecu- 
liar fierceness. These symptoms, for the 
most part, do not last long before the pa- 
tient begins to talk incoherently, and to 
show other marks of delirium. Sometimes, 
however, Saalman observes, delirium did 
not come on till the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
day. The delirium gradually increases, 
till it often arrives ata state of phrenzy. 
The face becomes turgid, the eyes stare, 
and seem as if bursting from their sockets, 
tears, and sometimes even blood, fiowing 
from them; the patient, in many cases, re- 
sembling a furious maniac, from whom it 
is often impossible to distinguish him, ex- 
cept by the shorter duration of his com- 
plaint. The delirium assists in distinguish- 
ing phrenitis and synocha, as it is not a com- 
mon symptom in the latter. When deliri- 
um does attend synocha, however, it is of the 
same kind as in phrenitis. 

We should, a priori, expect in phrenitis 
considerable derangement in the» different 
organs of sense, which so immediately de- 
pend on the state of the brain. ‘The eyes 
are incapable of bearing the light, and false 
vision, particularly that termed musce voli- 
tantes, and flashes of light seeming to dart 
before the eyes, are frequent symptoms. 
The hearing is often so acute, that the least 
noise is intolerable: sometimes, on the 
other hand, the patient becomes deaf; and 
the deafness, Saalman observes, and mor- 
bid acuteness of hearing, sometimes alter- 
nate. Affections of the smell, taste, and 
touch, are less observable. 

As the organs of sense are not frequently 
deranged in synocha, the foregoing symp- 
toms farther assist the diagnosis between 
this complaint and phrenitis. 

The pulse is not always so much disturb- 
ed at an earlier period, as we should expect 
from the violence of the other symptoms, 
compared with what we observe in idiopa- 
thic fevers. When this circumstance is dis- 
tinctly marked, it forms, perhaps, the best 
diagnosis between phrenitis and synocha, 
and gives to phrenitis more of the appear- 
ance of mania. In many cases, however, the 
fever runs as high as the delirium ; then the 
case often almost exactly resembles a case of 
violent synocha, from which it is the more 
difficult to distinguish it if the pulse be full 
and strong. In general, however, the hard- 
ness is more remarkable than in synocha, 
and in many cases the pulse is small and 
hard, which may be regarded as one of the 
best diagnostics between the two complaints, 
the pulse in synocha being always strong 
and full. In phrenitis it is sometimes, 
though rarely, intermitting. The respir- 
ation is generally deep and slow, sometimes 
difficult, now and then interrupted with hic- 
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cough, seldom hurried and frequent ; avery 
unfavourable symptom. In many of the 
cases mentioned by Saalman, pneumonia 
supervened. 

The deglutition is often difficult, some- 
times convulsive. ‘The stomach is frequently 
oppressed with bile, which is an unfavour- 
able symptom ; and complete jaundice, the 
skin and urine being tinged yellow, some- 
times supervenes. Worms in the stomach 
and bowels are also frequent attendants on 
phrenitis, and there is reason to believe, 
may have a share in producing it. The hy- 
drocephalus internus, which is more allied 
to phrenitis than dropsy of the brain, pro- 
perly so called, seems often, in part at least, 
to arise from derangement of the prime viz, 
particularly from worms. We cannot other- 
wise account for the frequent occurrence of 
these complaints. , 

Instead of a superabundance of bile in 
the prime viz, there is sometimes a defi- 
ciency, which seems to afford even a worse 
prognosis. The alvine feces being of a 
white colour, and a black cloud in the 
urine, are regarded by Lobb as fatal symp- - 
toms. The black cloud in the urime is 
owing to an admixture of blood; when un- 
mixed with blood, it is generally pale. 

There is often a remarkable tendency 
to the worst species of hamorrhagies, to- 
wards the fatal termination of phrenitis. 
Hemorrhagy from the eyes has already been 
mentioned. Hemorrhagy, from the intes- 
tines also, tinging the stools with a black 
colour, is not uncommon. These hemor- 
rhagies are never favourable; but the hemor- 
rhagies characteristic of synocha, particularly 
that from the nose, sometimes occur at an 
earlier period, and, if copious, generally 
bring relief. More frequently, however, 
blood drops slowly from the nose, demon- 
strating the violence of the disease, without 
relieving it. In other cases, there is a dis- 
charge of thin mucus from the nose. 

Tremours of the joints, convulsions of the 
muscles of the face, grinding of the teeth, the 
face from being florid suddenly becoming 
pale, involuntary tears, a discharge of mucus 
from the nose, the urine being of a dark red 
or yellow colour, or black, or covered with a 
pellicle,the faces being either bilious or white, 
and very foetid, profuse sweat of the head, 
neck, and shoulders, paralysis of the tongue, 
general convulsions, much derangement 
of the internal functions, and the symptoms 
of other visceral inflammations, particularly 
of the pneumonia, supervening, are enumer- 
ated by Saalman as affording the most un- 
favourable prognosis. The delirium changing 
to coma, the pulse at the same time becoming 
weak, and the deglutition difficult, was ge- 
nerally the forerunner of death. When, on 
the contrary, there is a copious hemorrhagy 
from the hemorrhoidal vessels, from the 
lungs, mouth, or even from the urinary pas- 
sages, when the ee is relieved by 
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sleep, andthe patient remembers his dreams, 
when the sweats are free and general, the 
deafness is diminished or removed, and the 
febrile symptoms become milder, ‘there are 
hopes of recovery. 

In almost all diseases, if we except chosé 
which kill suddenly, as the fatal termination 
approaches, nearly the same train of symp- 
toms supervenes, viz. those denoting ex- 
treme debility of all the functions. Saalman 
remarks, that the blood did not always show 
the buffy coat. 

Phrenitis, like most other complaints, has 
sometimes assumed an intermitting form, 
the fits coming on daily, sometimes every 
second day. When phrenitis terminates fa- 
vourably, the typhus, which succeeds the 
increased excitement, is generally less in 
proportion to that excitement, than in idio- 
pathic fevers; a circumstance which assists 
in distinguishing phrenitis from synocha. 

The imperfect diagnosis between these 
complaints is further assisted by the effects 
of the remedies employed. For in phrenitis 
in removing the delirium and other local 
symptoms the febrile symptoms in general 
soon abate. Whereas in synocha, although 
the delirium and head-ache be removed, yet 
the pulse continues fre equent, and other 

' marks of indisposition remain for a much 
Jonger time. 

It will be of use to present, at one view, 
the circumstances which form the diagnosis 
between phrenitis and synocha. 

Synocha generally makes its attack in the 
saine manner; its symptoms are few and 
little varied. The symptoms at the com- 
mencement of phrenitis are often more com- 
plicated, and differ considerably in different 
cases. Derangement of the internal fanc- 
tions is comparatively rare in synocha. In 
phrenitis it almost constantly attends, and 
often appears very early. ‘ihe same observ- 
ation applies to the derangement of the 
organs of sense. In synocha, the pulse 
from, the commencement is frequent and 
strong. In phrenitis, symptoms denoting 
the local affection often become considerable 
before the pulse is much disturbed. In 
phrenitis, we have seen that the pulse some- 
times very suddenly loses its strength, the 
worst species of hemorrhagies, and other 
symptoms denoting extreme debility, show- 
ing themselves ; and such symptoms are ge- 

-nerally the forerunners of death: but that 
when the termination is favourable, the degree 
of typhus which succeeds it is lessin propor- 
tion tothe preceding excitement than in syn- 
‘ocha. Lastly, if we succeed in removing the 
delirium and other symptoms affecting the 
head, the state of the fever is found to par- 
take of this favourable change more imme- 
diately and completely than in  synocha, 
where, although we succeed in relieving the 
head-ache or elistas the fever bole suffers 
little abatement. 


With regard to the duration of phrenitis, 
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Eller observes, that when it proves fatal, 
the patient generally dies within six or severt 
days. In many fatal cases, however, it 
is protracted for a longer time, especially 
where the remissions have been consider- 
able. Upon the whole, however, the longer 
it is protracted, providing the symptoms do 
not become worse, the better is the prognosis. 
On the first attack of the disease we must 
begin by bleeding the patient as largely as 
his strength will permit: it may be pro- 
ductive of more relief to the head, where the 
patient cannot spare much blood, if the tem- 
poral artery, or the jugular vein be opened ; 
and in the progress of the complaint occa- 
sional cupping or leeches may materially 
assist the other means employed. Active 
cathartics should be given directly after tak- 
ing blood, calomel with jalap, followed by 
some saline compound in the infusion of 
senna, until the bowels are copiously evacu- 
ated. The head should be shaved, and kept 
constantly cool by some evaporating lotion. 
Antimonial and mercurial preparations may 
then be given to promote the several dis- 
charges, and diminish arterial action: to 
which ptrpose digitalis also may power- 
fully concur. Blisters to the back of the 
neck, behind the ears, or to the temples, 
each perhaps successively, when the violence 
of the disorder is lessened by proper evacu- 
ations, may contribute very much to obviate 
internal mischief. The head should be kept 
raised, to counteract the accumulation of 
blood there; and the antiphlogistic regimen 
must be observed in the fullest extent. 
Stimulating the extremities by the pedilu- 
vium, sinapisms, &c. may be of some use 
in the decline of the complaint, where an 
irritable state of the brain appears. 
Purenetrasis. See Phrenilis. 
PHRENSY. See Phrenitis. 
PHTHEIRI‘ASIS. (From ¢@ep, a 
louse.) See Pahthiriasis. 
Puruer rium. See Phtheiroctonum. 
PHTHEIRO/CTONUM. (From 
p0etp, a louse, and Kreivw, to kill; because it 
destroys _lice.) Phtheirium. The herb 
Staves-acre. See Delphinium staphisagria. 
PHTHIRIVASIS. (From ¢@ep, a 
louse.) Morbus pediculosus ; pediculatio ; 
phtheiriasis. A disease in which several 
parts of the body generate lice, which often 
puncture the skin, and produce little sordid 
ulcers. 


PHTHISIS. (From $61, to consume. 


Tabes pulmonalis. Pulmonary consump- 
tion. A disease represented by Dr. Cullen 
as a sequel of hemoptysis : it is known by 
emaciation, debility, cough, hectic fever, 
and purulent expectoration. 

Species: 1. Phthisis incipiens, incipient, 
without an expectoration of pus. 

2. Phthisis humida, with an expectoration 
of pus. t; 

3. Phthisis scrophulosa, from scrophulous 
tubercles in the lungs, &c. 
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4. Phthisis hemoptoica, from hemoptysis. 
5. Phthisis exanthematica, from exanthe- 
mata. 

6. Phthisis chlorotica, from chlorosis. 

7. Phthisis syphilitica, from a venereal 
ulcer in the lungs. 

The causes which predispose to this dis- 
ease are very numerous. The following 
are, however, the most general: hereditary 
disposition ; particular formation of body, 
obvious by along neck, prominent shoulders, 
and narrow chest; scrophulous diathesis, 
indicated by a fine clear skin, fair hair, deli- 
cate rosy complexion, large veins, thick up- 
per lip, a weak voice, and great sensibility ; 
certain diseases, such as syphilis, scrophula, 
the small-pox, and measles; particular em- 
ployments exposing artificers to dust, such 
as needle-pointers, stone-cutters, millers, &c. 
or to the fumes of metals or minerals under 
a confined and unwholesome air; violent 
passions, exertions, or affections of the mind, 
as grief, disappointment, auxiety, or close 
application to study, without using proper 
exercise ; frequent and excessive debauche- 
ries, late watching, and drinking freely of 
strong liquors: great evacuations, as diar- 
rhoea, diabetes, excessive venery, fluor albus, 
immoderate discharge of the menstrual flux, 
and the continuing to suckle too long under 
a debilitated state ; and, lastly, the applica- 
tion of cold, either by too sudden a change 
of apparel, keeping on wet clothes, lying in 
damp beds, or exposing the body too sud- 
denly to cool air, when heated by exercise ; 
in short, by any thing that gives a consider- 
able check to the perspiration. The more 
immediate or occasional causes of phthisis 
are, hemoptysis, pneumonic inflammation 
proceeding to suppuration, catarrh, asthma, 
and tubercles, the last of which is by far the 
most general. The incipient ~symptoms 
usually vary with the cause of the disease ; 
but when it arises from tubercles, it is 
usually thus marked : It begins with a short 
dry cough, that at length becomes habitual, 
but from which nothing is spit up for some 
time, except a frothy mucus that seems to 
proceed from the fauces. The breathing is 
at the same time somewhat impeded, and 
upon the least bodily motion is much hur- 
ried: a sense of straitness, with oppression 
at the chest, is experienced: the body be- 
comes gradually leaner, and great languor, 
with indolence, dejection of spirits, and loss 
of appetite, prevail. In this state the patient 
frequently continues a considerable length 
of time, during which he is, however, more 
readily affected than usual by slight colds, 
and upon one or other of these occasions the 
cough becomes more troublesome and se- 
vere, particularly by night, and it is ‘at 
length attended with an expectoration, which 
towards morning is more free and copious. 
By degrees the matter which is expectorated 


‘becomes more viscid: and opaque, and now 


assumes a greenish colour and purulent ap- 


. 
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pearance, being on many occasions streaked 
with blood. In some cases, a more severe 
degree of hzmoptysis attends, and the 
patient spits up a considerable quantity of 
florid, frothy blood. The breathing at 
length becomes more difficult, and the ema- 
ciation and weakness go on increasing. With 
these, the person begins to be sensible of pain 
in some part of the thorax, which, however, is, 
usually felt at first under the sternum, parti- 
cularly on coughing. Ata more advanced 
period of the disease, a pain is sometimes felt 
on one side, and at times prevails in so high a 
degree, as to prevent the person from lying 
easily on that side; but it more frequently 
happens, that it is felt only on making a 
full inspiration, or coughing. Even where 
no pain is felt, it often happens that those 
who labour under phthisis cannot lie easily 
on one or other of their sides, without a fit 
of coughing being excited, or the difficulty 
of breathing being much increased. At the 
first commencement of the disease, the pulse 
is often natural, or perhaps is soft, small, 
and a little quicker than usual; but when 
the symptoms which have been enumerated 
have subsisted for any length of time, it then 
becomes full, hard, and frequent. At the 
same time the face flushes, particularly after 
eating, the palms of the hands and soles of 
the feet are affected with burning heat; the 
respiration is difficult and laborious ; even- 
ing exacerbations become obvious, and, by 
degrees, the fever assumes the hectic form. 
This species of fever is evidently of the re- 
mittent kind, and has exacerbations twice 
every day. ‘The first occurs usually about 
noon, and a slight remission ensues about 
five in the afternoon. This last is, how- 
ever, soon succeeded by another exacer- 
bation, which increases gradually until after 
midnight ; but about two o’clock in the 
morning a remission takes place, and this 
becomes more apparent as the morning ad- 
vances. During the exacerbations the patient 
is very sensible to any coolness of the air, 
and often complains of a sense of cold when 
his skin is, at the same time, preternaturally 
warm. Of these exacerbations, that of the 
evening is by far the most considerable. 
From the first appearance of the hectic 
symptoms, the urine is high coloured, and 
deposites a copious branny red sediment. The 
appetite, however, is not greatly impaired, 
the tongue appears clean, the mouth is usu- 
ally moist, and the thirst is inconsiderable. 
As the disease advances, the fauces put on 
rather an inflamed appearance, and are be- 
set with aphthe, and the red vessels of the 
tunica adnata become of a pearly white. 
During the exacerbations, a florid circum- 
scribed redness appears on each cheek ; but 
at other times the face is pale, and the 
countenance somewhat dejected. At the 
commencement of hectic fever, the belly is 
usually costive; but in the more advanced 
stages of it, a diarrhoea often comes on, and 
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this continues to recur frequently during the 
remainder of the disease ; colliquative sweats 
likewise break out, and these alternate with 
each other, and induce vast debility. In 
the last stage of the disease the emaciation 
is so great, that the patient has the appear- 
ance of a walking skeleton ; his countenance 
is altered, his cheeks are prominent, his eyes 
look hollow and languid, his hair falls off, 
his nails are of a livid colour, and much in- 
curvated, and his feet are affected with 
cedematous swellings. To the end of the 
disease the senses remain entire, and the 
mind is confident and full of hope. It is, 
indeed, a happy circumstance attendant on 
phthisis, that those who labour under it are 
seldom apprehensive oraware of any danger ; 
and itis no uncommon occurrence to meet 
with persons labouring under its most ad- 
vanced stage, flattering themselves with a 
speedy recovery, and forming distant pro- 
jects under that vain hope. Some days be- 
fore death the extremities become cold. In 
some cases a delirium precedes that event, 
and continues until life is extinguished. 

As an expectoration of mucus from the 
lungs may possibly be mistaken for puru- 
lent matter, and may thereby give us reason 
to suspect that the patient labours under a 
confirmed phthisis, it may not be amiss to 
point out a sure criterion, by which we shall 
always be able to distinguish the one from 
the other. The medical world are indebted 
to the late Mr. Charles Darwin for the dis- 
covery, who has directed the experiment to 
be made in the following manner : 

Let the expectorated matter be dissolved 
in vitriolic acid, and in caustic lixivium, and 
add pure water to both solutions. If there 
is a fair precipitation in each, it is a certain 
sign of the presence of pus; but if there is 
not a precipitate in either, it is certainly 
mucus. 

Sir Everard Home, in his dissertation on 
the properties of pus, informs us of a curious, 
but not a decisive mode of distinguishing 
accurately between pus and animal mucus. 
The property, he observes, which charac- 
terises pus, and distinguishes it from most 
other substances, is, its being composed of 
globules, which are visible when viewed 
through a microscope ; whereas animal mu- 
cus, and all chemical combinations of ani- 
mal substances appear in the microscope to 
be made up of flakes. This property was 
first noticed by the late Mr. John Hunter. 

Pulmonary consumption is in every case 
to be considered as attended with much 
danger ; but it is more so when it proceeds 
from tubercles, than when it arises. in con- 
sequence either of hemoptysis, or pneumo- 
nic suppuration. In the last instance, the 
risk will be greater where the abscess breaks 
inwardly, and gives rise to empyema, than 
when its contents are discharged by the 
mouth. Even cases of this nature have, 
however, been known to terminate in imme- 
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diate death. The impending danger is ge- 
nerally to be judged of, however, by the 
hectic symptoms; but more particularly by 
the foetor of the expectoration, the degree of 
emaciation and debility, the colliquative 
sweats, and the diarrhcea. The disease has, 
in many cases; been found to be consider- 
ably retarded in its progress by pregnancy ; 
and in a few has been alleviated by an attack 
of mania. 

The morbid appearance most frequently 
to be met with on the dissection of those 
who die of phthisis, is the existence of tu- 
bercles in the cellular substance of the 
lungs. These are small. tumours which 
have the appearance of indurated glands, 
are of different sizes, and are often found in 
clusters. Their firmness is usually in pro- 
portion to their size, and when laid open in 
this state they are of a white colour, and of 
a consistence nearly approaching to cartilage. 
Although indolent at first, they at length 
become inflamed, and lastly form little ab- 
scesses or vomice, which breaking and 
pouring their contents into the bronchia 
give rise toa purulent expectoration, and» 
thus lay the foundation of phthisis. - Such 
tubercles or vomice are most usually situ- 
ated at. the upper and back part of the 
lungs ; but in some instances they occupy the 
the outer part, and then adhesions to the 
pleura are often formed. 

When the disease is partial, only about a 
fourth of the upper and posterior part of the 
lungs is usually found diseased; but. in 
some cases life has been protracted till not 
one-twentieth part of them appeared, on dis- 
section, fit for performing their function. 
A singular observation, confirmed by the 
morbid collections of anatomists, is, that the 
left lobe is much oftener.affected than the 
right. The indications are, 

1, To moderate inflammatory action. 

2. To support the strength, and promote 
the healing of ulcers in the lungs. 

*8.. To palliate urgent symptoms. 

The first ohject may require occasional 
small bleedings, where the strength will per- 
mit, in the early period of the disease ; but in 
the scrophulous this measure ‘is scarcely ad- 
missible. Local pain will more frequently 
lead to the use of cupping, with or without 
the scarificator, leeches, blisters, and other 
modes of deriving the nervous energy, as 
well as blood, from the seat of the dis- 
ease. The bowels must be kept soluble by 
gentle laxatives, as cassia, manna, sulphate 
of magnesia, &c. : and diaphoresis promoted 
by saline medicines, or the pulvis ipecacu- 
anhz compositus, The occasional use of an ~ 
emetic may benefit the patient by promoting 
the function of the skin, and expectoration, 
especially where there is a wheezing respira- 
tion. .The inhalation of steam,: impreg- 
nated, . perhaps, with hemlock, or zther, 
may be useful as soothing the "lungs, and 
facilitating expectoration, Certain §seda- 
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tive remedies, particularly digitalis, and 
hemlock, have been much employed in 
this disease; and in so far as they mo- 
derate the circulation, and relieve pain, 
they are clearly beneficial: but too much 
reliance must not be placed upon them. 
Certain sedative gases have been also pro- 
posed to be respired by the patient, as hy- 
drogen, &c., but their utility is very ques- 
tionable. Among the tonic medicines the 
mineral acids are, perhaps, the most gene- 
rally useful; however, myrrh and chaly- 
beates, in moderate doses, often answer a 
good purpose. But a great deal will de- 
pend on a due regulation of the diet, which 
should be of a nutritious kind, but not 
heating, or difficult of digestion: milk, 
especially that of the ass; farinaceous vege- 
tables ; acescerit fruits; the different kinds 
of shell-fish; the lichen islandicus, boiled 
with milk, &c. are of this description. Some 
mode of gestation regularly employed, par- 
ticularly sailing; warm clothing ; removal 
to a warm climate, or to a pure and mild 
air in this, may materially concur in arrest- 
ing the progress of the disease, in its incipi- 
ent stage. With regard to urgent symp- 
toms requiring palliation, the cough may be 
allayed by demulcents, but especially mild 
opiates swallowed slowly ; colliquative sweats 
by acids, particularly the mineral ; diarrhoea 
by chalk, and other astringents, but most 
effectually by small doses of opium. 

Puruisis PurILL&. An amaurosis. 

Puruo’r1a. (From ¢@opa, an abortion.) 
Medicines which promote abortion. 

PHU. (gov, or dev; from phua, Ara- 
bian.) The name ofa plant. See Valeria- 
na phu- 

PHYGE’/THLON. (From gue, togrow.) 
A red and painful tubercle in the arm-pits. 
neck and groins. 

PHYLACTE’RIUM. (From ¢vAacco, 
to preserve.) An amulet or preservative 
against infection. 

PHYLLA’NTHUS. (From oAdoyr, a 
leaf, and av@os, a flower ; because the flowers 
in one of the original species, now a Hylo- 
phytta, grow out of the leaves.) The name 
of a genus of plants. Class, Monecia ; Or- 
der, Monadelphia. 

Puytiantuus EMBLicaA. The systematic 
name of the Indian tree, from which the em- 
blic myrobalan is obtained. 

PHYLLI'TIS. (From vadAop, a leaf: 
so called because the leaves only appear.) 
See Asplenium scolopendrium. 

PHYMA. (From ve, to produce.) 
A tubercle on any external part of the body. 

PHY’SALIS. (From gvcaw, to in- 
flate : so called because its seed is contained 
in a kind of bladder.) ‘The name cf a ge- 
nus of plants. 
Monogynia. ‘ 

Puysatis ALKEKENGI. The systematic 
name of the winter cherry. Alkekengt ; Ha- 
licacabum. This plant, Physalis —_foltis 


Class, Pentandria ; Order, . 
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geminis integris acutis caule herbaceo, in- 
JSerné subramosa, of Linneus, is cultivated 
in our gardens. The berries are recom- 
mended as a diuretic, from six to twelve 
for a dose, in dropsical and calculous dis- 
eases. 

PHYSALITE. Prophysalite. A sub- 
species of primitive topaz of Jameson. A 
greenish white mineral found in granite in 
Finbo, in Sweden. 

PHYSCO'NIA. (From guckwyr, a big- 
bellied fellow.) Hyposarca ; Hypersarchi- 
dios. Enlargement of the abdomen. <A 
genus of disease in the class Cachexie, and 
order Intumescentie, of Cullen; known by 
a tumour occupying chiefly one part of the 
abdomen, increasing slowly, and neither so- 
norous nor fluctuating. Species: 1. He- 
patica. 2. Splenica. $. Renalis. 4. Ute- 
rina. 5. Ab ovario. 6. Mesenterica. 7. 
Omentalis. 8. Visceralis. ! ; 

PHYSE/MA. (From ¢vcaw, to inflate. 
Physesis. A windy tumour. 

PHYSE'TER. (Physeter, from ovcaw, 
to inflate: so named from its action of blow- 
ing and discharging water from its nostrils. ) 
The name of a genus of whale-fish: in the 
Linnean system, 

PuyseTeR MACROCEPHALUS. The sper- 
maceti whale. Spermaceti, now called in 
the pharmacopeeia Cetaceum, is an oily, con- 
crete, crystalline, semi-transparent matter, 
obtained from the cavity of the cranium of 
several species of whales, but principally 
from the Physeter macrocephalus, or sperma- 
ceti whale. It was formerly very highly 
esteemed, and many virtues were attributed 
to it; but it is now chiefly employed in af. 
fections of the lungs, prime view, kidneys, 
&c. as a softening remedy, mixed with mu- 
cilages. It is also employed by surgeons 
as an emollient in form of cerates, oint- 
ments, &c. See also Ambergris. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. ( Physiognomia ; 
from gusts, nature, and yiwworw, to know.) 
The art of knowing the disposition of a per- 
son from the countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY. = (Physiologia ; from 
pvots, nature, and Aoyos, a discourse.) That 
science which has for its object the know- 
ledge of the pbenomena proper to living 
bodies. It is divided into Vegetable Physio- 
logy, which is employed in the considera- 
tion of vegetables ; into Animal or Compa- 
rative Physiology, which treats of animals; 
and into Human Physiology, of which the 
special object is man. 

PHYSIS. Nature. 

PHYSOCE’LE. (From gvoa, wind, 
and kyAy, a tumour.) <A species of her~ 
nia, the contents of which are distended with 
wind. 

PHYSOCE’PHALUS. (From ¢voa, 
wind, and Kepady, the head.) Emphysema 
of the head. See Pnewmatosis. 

PHYSOME’TRA. (From ¢vcaw, to 
inflate, and pyrpa, the womb.) Hystere- 
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physe. A windy swelling of the uterus. A 
tympany of the womb. A genus of disease 
in the class: Cachevie, and order Intumescen- 
tie, of Cullen; characterised by a perma- 
nent elastic swelling of the hypogastrium, 
from flatulent distention of the womb. It 
is a rare disease, and seldom admits of a 
cure, 

PHYTEU'MA. (Phyteuma, atis. n. ; 
from ¢urevw, to generate: so called from 
its great increase and growth.) The name 
of a genus of plants. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

PHYTEUMA ORBICULARE. Rapunculus 
corniculatus. Horned rampions. By some 
_supposed efficacious in the cure of syphilis. 

PHYTOLA/CCA. (Phytolacca; from 
gutovy, a plant, and Aakka, gum lac: so 
called because it is of the colour of lacca.) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, De- 
candria ; Order, Decagynia. 

Puytotacca pEcANDRIA. ‘The system- 
atic name of the Pork-physic; Pork-weed ; 
Poke-weed ; Red-weed of Virginia; Red 
night-shade; American night-shade. Sola- 
num racenosum americanum; Solanum 
magnum virginianum rubrum. In Virginia 
and other parts of America, the inhabitants 
boil the Jeaves, and eat them in the manner 
of spinach. They are said to have an ano- 
dyne quality, and the juice of the root is 
violently cathartic. The Portuguese had 
formerly a trick of mixing the juice of the 
berries with their red wines, in order to give 
them a deeper colour; but it was found 
to debase the flavour. This was represented 
to his Portuguese majesty, who ordered all 
the stems to be cut down yearly before they 
produced flowers, thereby to prevent any 
farther adulteration. This plant has been 
used as acure for cancers, but to no pur- 

ose. 

PHYTOLOGY. (Phylologia. From 
utov, an herb, and Aoyos, a discourse.) 
That part of the science of natural history 
which treats on plants. 

PHYTOMINERA‘'LIS. (From quror, 
a plant, and mineralis, a minera]l.} A sub- 
stance of a vegetable and mineral nature ; 
as amber. 

PYA MATER. (Pia mater, the .na- 
tural mother ; so called because it embraces 
the brain, as a good mother folds her 
child.) Localis membrana; Meninz tenuis. 
A thin membrane, almost wholly vascular, 
that is firmly accreted to the convolutions 
of the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla ob- 
longata, and medulla spinalis. Its use 
appears to be, to_ distribute the vessels to, 
and contain the substance of, the cerebrum. 

PICA. (Pica, the magpie: so named 
because it is said the magpie is subject to 
this affection.) Picatio; Malacia ; Allotrio- 
phagia; Citta; Cissa. Longing. Deprav- 
ed appetite, with strong. desire for unnatural 
food. Itis very.;common to pregnant wo- 
men and chlorotic girls, and-by some it -is 


ceuse. 


_peAt, honey : so called from its taste. ) 
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said to.occur in men who labour under sup- 
pressed hemorrhoids. 

PI'CEA. (Mirus, pitch.) The common 
or red fir or pitch-tree is so termed. The 
cones, branches, and every part of the tree, 
affords the common resin called frankin- 
See Pinus abies. 

Picuu’rim. © See Pechurim. 

PICNITE.. Pyenite. See Schorlite. 

PI'CRIS. (From mixpos, bitter.) ‘The 
name ofa genus of plants. Class, Syngene- 
sia; Order, Polygamia equales. 

Picris ecuorpes. The name of the com- 
mon ox-tongue. The leaves are frequently 
used as a pot-herb by the country people, 
who esteem it good to relax the bowels. 

PICROMEL. (From uxpos, bitter, and 
The 
characteristic principle of bile. If sulphuric 
acid, diluted with five parts of water, be mix- 
ed with fresh bile, a yellow precipitate will fall, 
Heat the mixture, then leave it in repose, and 
decant off the clear part. What remains was 
formerly called resin of bile; but it is a 
greenish compound of sulphuric acid and 
picromel. Edulcorate it with water, and 
digest with carbonate of barytes. The pi- 
cromel now liberated will dissolve in the 
water. On evaporating the solution, it is 
obtained in a solid state. Or by dissolving 
the green sulphate in alkohol, and digesting 
the solution over carbonate of potassa till it 
cease to redden litmus paper, we obtain the 
picromel combined with alkohol. 

It resembles inspissated bile. Its colour 
is greenish-yellow ; its taste is intensely bit- 
ter at first, with a succeeding impression of 
sweetness. It is not affected by infusion of 
galls ; but the salts of iron and subacetate of 
lead precipitate it from its aqueous solution. 
It affords no ammonia by its destructive dis- 
tillation. Hence the absence of azote is in- 
ferred, and the peculiarity of picromel. 

PICROTOXIA.  Picrotoxine. The 
poisonous principle of the coccus indicus. 
See Menispermum cocculus. ' 

PICTO’N1US. (From the Pictones, 
who were subject to this disease.) Applied 
to a species of colic. It shoutdt be rather 
called colica pictorum, the painter’s colic, 
because, from their use of lead, they are 
much afflicted with it. 

Pir’strum. (From egw, to press.) 


‘An instrument to compress the head of a 


dead foetus, for its more easy extraction from 
the womb. 

Pig-nut. The bulbous root of the Bu- 
nium bulbocastanum, of Linneus: so call- 
ed because pigs are very fond of them, and 
will dig with their snouts to some depth for’ 
them. See Bunium bulbocastanum. 

PIGME’NTUM. (From pingo, to 
paint.). Pigment. This name is given by 
anatomists to a mucous substance found 
in the eye, which is of two kinds. The 
pigment of the iris is that which. covers 


-the anterior and posterior surface of the 
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iris, and gives the beautiful variety of co- 
lour in the eyes. © The pigment of the cho- 
roid membrane is a black or brownish mu- 
cus, which covers the anterior surface of 
the choroid membrane, contiguous to the 
retina and the interior surface of the ciliary 
processes. 

Pr'ta nysrricis.. The bezoar hystricis. 

Pita Marina. A species of aleyonium 
found on sea-coasts amongst wrack. It is 
said to kill worms, and, when calcined, to be 
useful in scrophula. 

PILE. See Hemorrhois. 

PILE-WORT. See Ranunculus ficaria. 

PILEUS. (Pileus, a hat.) .That part 
of a gymnosperm fungus or mushroom, 
which forms the upper round part or head ; 
as in Boletus, and Agaricus. 

Pri conernitt, The hair of the head, 
eye-brows, and eye-lids, are so termed, be- 
cause they grow in utero. 

Pi/t1 postcenit1, The hair which grows 
from the surface of the body after birth is 
so termed, in contradiction to that which ap- 
pears before birth; as the hair of the head, 
eye-brows, and eye-lids. 

PILOSE’LLA. (From pilus, hair ; be- 
cause its leaves are hairy.) See Hieraciwm 
puocella. : 

Pill, aloétic, with myrrh. .See Pilule aloés 
cum myrrha. 

Pill, compound aloétic. 
composite. 

Pill, compound calomel. See Pilule hy- 
drargyrt submuriatis composite. 

Pill, compound galbanum. 
galbani composite. 
| Pill, compound gamboge. See Pilule cam- 
bogie composite. 

Pill, compound squill. 
composite. 

Pill of iron with myrrh. 
composite. 

Pill, mercurial.. See Pilule hydrargyri. 

Pill, soap, with opium. See Pilule sapo- 
nis cum opio. 

PILOSUS.. Hairy. Applied to the 
stems, leaves, and receptacles of plants, as that 
of the Cerastium alpinum ; and to the nectary 
of the Parnassus palustris, which is in form 
of five hairy fascules at the base of the stamina. 
The receptacle of the Carthamus tinctorius. 

PYLULA. (Pilula, @, f.; diminutive 
of pila.) A pill. A small round form 
of _medicine, the size of a pea. The 
consistence of pills is best preserved by 
keeping the mass in bladders, and occasion- 
ally moistening it. In the direction of 
masses to be thus divided, the proper con- 
sistence is to be looked for at first, as well 
as its preservation afterwards; for if the 
mass then become hard and dry, it is unfit 
for that division for which it was originally 
intended; and this is in many instances 
such an objection to the form, that it is 
doubtful whether, for the purposes of the 
pharmacopeia, the greater number of arti- 


See Pilule aloés 


See Pilule 


See Pilule scille 


See Pilula Serri 
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cles had not-better be kept in powder, and 
their application to the formation of pills, 
left to extemporaneous direction. . 

PinuLa ators comrosirs. Compound 
aloétic pills. Take of extract of spike- 
aloe, powdered an ounce; extract of gen- 
tian, half an ounce; oil of caraway, forty 
minims ; simple syrup, as much as is suffi- 
cient. Beat them together, until they form 
an uniform mass, From fifteen to twenty- 
five grains prove moderately purgative and 
stomachic, 

PituLa ators cuM MyrRRHA. Aloétic 
pills with myrrh. Take of extract of 
spike-aloe, two ounces; saffron, myrrh, of 
each an ounce; simple syrup, as much as 
is sufficient. Powder the aloes and myrrh 
separately ; then beat them all together 
until they form an uniform. mass. From 
ten grains to a scruple of this pill, substi- 
tuted for the pilula Rufi, prove stomachic 
and laxative, and are calculated for delicate 
females, especially where there’ is uterine 
obstruction. 

PILULA AMMONIARETI CupRI. An excel- 
lent tonic and diuretic pill, which may be 
given with advantage in dropsical diseases, 
where tonics and diuretics are indicated. 

PituL# camMsocim comvosirz. Com- 
pound gamboge pills. Take of gamboge 
powdered, extract of spike-aloe, powdered, 
compound cinnamon powder, of each a 
drachm; soap, two drachms. Mix the 
powders together: then having added the 
soap, beat the whole together until they are 
thoroughly incorporated. These pills are 
now first introduced in the London Phar- 
macopeeia, as forming a more active purga- 
tive pill than the pil. alogés cum myrrha, and 
in this way supplying an article very com- 


monly necessary in practice. The dose is 
from ten grains to a scruple. 
PituL# FERRI comrosir#. Compound 


iron pills. Pills of iron and myrrh. Take 
of myrrh, powdered, two drachms ; subcar- 
bonate of soda, sulphate of iron, sugar, of 
each a drachm. Rub the myrrh with the 
subcarbonate of soda; add the sulphate of 
iron, and rub them again; then beat the 
whole together until they are thoroughly 
incorporated. These pills answer the same 
purpose as the mistura ferri composita. The 
dose is from ten grains to one scruple. 

PILuLa GALBANI comPosirm. Compound 
galbanum pills. Formerly called pilule 
gummose. ‘Take of galbanum gum resin, 
an ounce ; myrrh, sagapenum, of each an 
ounce and half; assafcetida’ gum resin, half 
an ounce; simple syrup, as much as is 
sufficient. Beat them together until they 
form an uniform mass. A stimulating an- 
tispasmodic and emmenagogue. From half 
a scruple to half a drachm may be given 
three times a day in nervous disorders of 
the stomach and intestines, in hysterical af- 
fections and hypochondriasis. 

PiruLbm uyprarcyri, Mercurial pills. 
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Often from its colour called the blue pill. 
Take of purified mercury, two drachms ; 
confection of red roses, three drachms ; 
liquorice-root, powdered, a drachm. Rub 
the mercury with the confection, until the 
globules disappear ; then add the liquorice- 
root, and beat the whole together, until they 
are thoroughly incorporated. An alterative 
and anti-venereal pill, which mostly acts on 
the bowels if given in sufficient quantity to 
attempt the removal of the venereal disease, 
and therefore requires the addition of opium. 
The dose is from five grains to a scruple. 
Three grains of the mass contain one of 
mercury. Joined with the squill pill, it 
forms an excellent expectorant and alterative, 
calculated to assist the removal of dropsical 
diseases of the chest, and asthmas attended 
with visceral obstruction. 

PILULA HYCRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS COM- 
posirz. Compound pills of submuriate of 
mercury. Take of submuriate of mer- 
cury, precipitated sulphuret of antimony, 
of each a drachm; guaiacum resin, pow- 
dered, two drachms. Rub the submuriate 
of mercury, first with the precipitated sul- 
phuret of antimony, then with the guaiacum 
resin, and add as much acacia mucilage as 
may be requisite to give the mass a proper 
consistence. This is intended as a sub- 
stitute for the famed Plummer’s pill. It 
is exhibited as an alternative in a variety of 
diseases, especially cutaneous eruptions, 
pains of the venereal or rheumatic kind, 
cancerous and_ schirrous affections, and 
chronic ophthalmia. The dose is from five 
to ten grains. In about five grains of the 
mass there is one grain of the submuriate of 
mercury. 

Pituta saponis cum opto. Pills of soap 
and opium. Formerly called pilulz sapo- 
nace. Take of hard opium powdered, half 
an ounce; hard soap, two ounces. Beat 
them together until they are thoroughly, in- 
corporated. The dose is from three to ten 
grains. Five grains of the mass contain one 
of opium. ; 

PiruL# scinL@ comrosira. Compound 
squill pills. Take of squill root fresh dried 
and powdered, a drachm; ginger-root, 
powdered, hard soap, of each three drachms ; 
ammoniacum, powdered, two drachms. Mix 
the powders together : then beat them with 
the seap, adding as much simple syrup as 
miay be sufficient to give a proper consis- 
tence. An attenuant, expectorant, and diu- 
retic pill, mostly administered in the cure of 
asthma and dropsy. The dose is from ten 
grains to a scruple. 

PI'LUS. (T:Aos, wool carded.) 

1. In anatomy the short hair which is 
found all over the body. See Capillus. 

2. In botany, a hair: which, according to 
Linnzus, is an excretory duct of a bristle-like 
form. They are fine, slender, cylindrical, 
flexible bodies, found on the surfaces of the 
herbaceous parts of plants. Some of them 
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are the excretory ducts of glands, but many 
of them are not; and it is not easy to con- 
ceive any satisfactory opinion of their use to 
the plant. 

When placed under the microscope they 
appear to be membraneous tubes, articu- 
lated in the majority of instances, often 
punctured, and in some plants, as the 
Borago laxiflora, covered with warts. They 
are either simple or undivided, compound or 
branched. 

1. Pili simplices, the most common form 
of the simple hair is that of a jointed thread, 
generally too flexible to support itself, and 
thus most commonly found bent and waved. 
According to its degree of firmness, its 
quantity, and the mode of its application to 
the surfaces of stems and leaves, it consti- 
tutes the characteristic of surfaces: thus, 
the surface is termed pilosus, or hairy, when 
the hairs are few and scattered, but conspi- 
cuous, as in Hieracium pilocella ; — lanatus, 
wooliy, when they are complicated, but 
nevertheless the single hairs are distinguish- 
able, as in Verbascum ;—tomentosus, shaggy, 
when they are so thickly matted that the in- 
dividual hairs cannot be distinguished, and 
when the position of the hair is nearly paral- 
lel with the disk, being at the same time 
straight, or very slightly curved, and thick 
although unmatted: it constitutes the silky 
surface, as is seen on the leaves of Potentilla 
anserina, and Achemilla alpina. In some 
instances the simple hair is firm enough to 
support itself erect ; in which case itis usual- 
ly awl-shaped, and the articulations are 
shorter towards the base, as in Bryonia alba. 
It does not always, however, terminate in a 
point, but sometimes in a small knob, as in 
the newly-evolved succulent shoots of ligneous ' 
plants, Belladonna, &c. In some instances 
also, as on the under disk of the leaves~ of 
the Symphytum officinale, the simple hair is 
hooked towards its apex; which occasions 
the velvety feeling when the finger is passed 
over the surface of these leaves, the convex 
part of the curve of the hair being that 
only which comes in contact with the finger. 
Another variety of the simple hair is that 
which has given rise to the term glanduloso- 
ciliata; itis a slender hollow thread, sup- 
porting a small, cup-shaped, glandular body, 
and is rather to be regarded as a stipate 
gland. 

2. Pili compositi are either, plumosus, 
feathery, which is a simple hair with other 
hairs attached toit laterally, as in Hieracium 
undulatum ; or it is ramosus, branched, that 
is, lateral hairs are given off from common 
stalks, as on the petiole of the gooseberry 
leaf, or it consists of an erect firm stem, 
from the summit of which smaller hairs di- 
verge in every direction, as in Marrubium 
peregrinum ; or itis stellatus, star-like, being 
composed of a number of simple diverging 
awl-shaped hairs, springing from a common 
centre which is a small knob sunk in the 
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cutis, as on the leaves of marsh mallow. 
Some authors have applied the term ramenta 
to small, flat, or strop-like hairs which ‘are 
found on the leaves of some of the genus 
Begonia. — Thomson. See Pubescence. 

PIMELITE. A variety of steatite found 
at Kosemutz, in Silesia, 


PIME’NTA. (From Pimienta, the 
Spanish fir.) Pepper. See Myrtus pimenta. 
Pime’nto. See Myrtus pimenta. 


PIMPERNEL. See Anagallis arvensis. 

Pimpernel, water. See Veronica becca- 
bunga. 

PIMPINE’LLA. (Quasi bipinella, or 
bipenula ; from the double pennate order of 
its leaves.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Classy Pen- 
tandria; Order, Digynia: Pimpinella. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the Pim- 
pinella alba and magna. 

PIMPINELLA ALBA. A variety of the pim- 
pinella magna, the root of which is indif- 
ferently used with that of the greater pim- 
pinell.. The pimpinella saxifraga was also 
so called. 

Pimpinetta anisum. The systematic 
name of the anise plant. Aniswum; Ani- 
sum vulgare. Pimpinella —foliis radicali- 
bus trifidis incisis, of Linneus. A native 
of Egypt. Anise seeds have an aromatic 
smell, and a pleasant, warm, and sweetish 
taste. An essential oil and distilled water 
are prepared for them, which are employed 
in flatulencies and gripes, to which children 
are more especially subject ; also in weak- 
ness of the stomach, diarrhceas, and loss of 
tone in the prime via. 

| Pimpinetia rratica. The root which 
bears this name in some pharmacopceias is 
now fallen into disuse. See Sanguisorba 
officinalis. 

PimprnELLA MAGNA. The systematic 
name of the greater pimpinella. Pimpi- 
nella nigra. The root of this plant has 
been lately extolled in the cure of erysipe- 
latous ulcerations, tinea capitis, rheumatism, 
and other diseases. 

PIMPINELLA NIGRA. 
magna. 

PimpinEtya nostras. See Pimpineila. 

PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA. The systematic 
name of the Burnet saxifrage. Tragoseli- 
num. Several species of pimpinella were 
formerly used officinally; but the roots 
which obtain a place in the Materia Medica of 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, are those of this 
species of saxifrage, the’ Pimpinella—foliis pine 
natis, foliolis radicalibus subrotundis, wmmis 
linearibus,- of Linnzus. They have an un- 
pleasant smell ; and a hot, pungent, bitterish 


See Pimpinella 


taste: they are recommended by several , 
writers as a stomachic ; in the way of gargle, 


they have been employed for dissolving 
viscid mucus, and to stimulate the tongue 
when that organ becomes paralytic. 

_ Puyaste’ttum. (From pinus, the pine- 
tree; so called because its leaves resemble 
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those of the pine-tree.) Hog’s fennel. 
Peucedanum silans. 

Prnea. See Pinus pinea. 

PINEAL.  (Pinealis; from pinea, a 
pine-apple, from its supposed resemblance to 
that fruit.) Formed like the fruit of the 
pine. 

Prneat cnanp. Glandula pinealis ; Con- 
arium. A small heart-like substance, about 
the size of a pea, situated immediately over 
the corpora quadrigemina, and hanging from 
the thalami nervorum opticorum by two 
crura or peduncles. Its use is not known. 
It was formerly supposed to be the seat 
of the soul. 

PINE-APPLE. See Bromelia ananus. 

Pine-thistle. See Atrectylis gummifera. 

Pr’xevs pureans, - See Jatropha curcas. 


See 


PINGUE’DO. (From. pinguis, fat.) 
Fat. See Fat. 
PINGUI’CULA. (From pinguis, fat : 


so called because its leaves are fat to the 
touch.) The name of a genus of plants, 
Class, Diandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Pinevuicuta vuuearis. Sanicula mon- 
tana ; Sanicula eboracensis ; Viola palustris ; 
Liparis; Cucullata; Dodecatheon ; Plinii. 
Butterwort. . Yorkshire sanicle. The re- 
markable unctuosity of this plant has caused 
it to be applied to chaps, and as a pomatum 
to the hair. Decoctions of the leaves in 
broths are used by the common people in 
Wales as a cathartic. 

Pinuo’yes inpvici. See Jatropha curcas. 

PINITE. Micarelle of Kirwan.- A 
blackish green mineral, consisting of silica, 
alumina, and oxide of iron, found in the 
granite of St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, 
and in porphyry in Scotland. 

PINK, INDIAN. See Spigelia. 

PINNA. (Iwva,awing.) 1. thename 
of the lateral and inferior part of the nose, 
and the broad part of the ear. 


2. The leaflet of a pinnate leaf. See 
Leaf. 

Pryna’cutum. (Dim. of pinna,a wing.) 
A pinnacle. A name of the uvula from its 
shape. ; 

PINNATIFIDUS.  Pinnatifid: 


Ca 
plied to leaves which are cut srgiiloe 
into several oblong parallel segments ; as in 
Ipomosis, and Myriophyllum verticillatum. 

PINNATUS. Applied to a leaf which 
has several leaflets proceeding laterally from 
one stalk, and imitates a pinnatifid leaf. Of 
this there are several kinds: 

1. Folium pinnatum cum impart, with an 
odd or terminal leaflet ; as in. roses. 

2. F. p. ct roswm, with a tendril, when 
furnished with a tendril instead of the odd 
leaflet ; as in the pea and vetch tribe, 

3. F. abrupte pinnatum, abruptly, without 
either a terminal leaflet or a tendril ; as in the 
genus Mimosa. 

4. F. opposite pinnatum, oppositely, when 
the leaflets are opposite or in pairs; as in 
saintfoin, roses, and sium angustifolium. ~ 
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5, F. alternatim pinnatum, alternately, 
when they are alternate ; as in Viscia dume- 
torum. 5 

6. F. interrupté pinnatum, interruptedly, 
when the principal leaflets are ranged alter- 
nately with an intermediate series of smaller 
ones ; asin Spirea filipendula and ulmaria. 

7. F. articulate pinnatum, jointedly, with 
apparent joints in the common foot-stalk ; as 
in Weinmannia pinnata. 

8. F. decursivé pinnatum, decurrently, 
when the leaflets are -decurrent; as in 
Eryngium campestre. 

9. F. lyrato pinnatum, in a lyrate man- 
ner, having the terminal leaflet largest, and 
the rest gradually smaller as they approach 
the base; asin Erysimum precox: and with 
intermediate smaller leaflets; as in Geum 
rivale, and the common turnip. 

10. F. verticillato pinnatum, in a whirled 
manner, the leafiets cut into five divaricated 
segments, embracing the footstalk; as in 
Sium verticillatum. 

PINNULA. The leaflet of bi and tri- 
pinnate leaves. 

PI'NUS. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Monecia ; 
Order Monadelphia. The pine-tree. 

Pinus avies. Elate; Theleia. The Nor- 
way spruce fir, which affords the Burgundy 
pitch and common frankincense. 

1. Pix arida. Formerly called Pir bur- 
gundica, from the place it was made at. ‘The 
prepared resin of the Pinus abies—foliis soli- 
tariis, subtetragonis acutiusculis distichis, ra- 
mis infra nudis conis cylindraceis, of Linnzus. 
It is of a solid consistence, yet somewhat 
soft, of a reddish brown colour, and not dis- 
agreeable smell, It is used externally as a 
stimulant in form of plaster in catarrh, per- 
tussis, and dyspnoea. 

2, Abietis resina; Thus. Common frank- 
incense. ‘This is a spontaneous exudation, 
and is brought in small masses, or tears, 
chiefly from Germany, but partly and purest 
from France. It is applicable to the same 
purposes as Burgundy pitch, but little used 
at present. 

Pinus patsaAmea. The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the Canada balsam. 
Abies canadensis. The Canada balsam is 
one of the purest turpentines, procured 
from the Pinus balsamea of Linneus, and 
imported from Canada. For its properties, 
see Turpentine. 

Pinus ceprus. The wood of this species, 
cedar wood, is very odorous, more fragrant 
than that of the fir, and it possesses similar 
virtues. 

Pinus cempra. This affords the Car- 
pathian balsam. Olewm germanis ; Carpa- 
thicum. . This balsam is obtained both by 
wounding the young branches of the Pinus 
— foliis quinus, levibus of Linnaus, and by 
boiling them. It is mostly diluted with 
turpentine, and comes to us ina very liquid 
and pellucid state, rather white. 
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Pinus Larix. The systematic name of 
the tree which gives us the agaric and Ve- 
nice turpentine. The larch-tree. * The 
Venice turpentine issues spontaneously 
through the bark of the Pinus — foliis fas- 
ciculatis mollibus obtusiusculis bracteis extra 
squamas strobilorum extantibus. Hort. Kew. 
It is usually thinner than any of the other 
sorts; of a clear whitish or pale yellowish 
colour ; a hot, pungent, bitterish, disagree- 
able taste; and a strong smell, without any 
thing of the aromatic flavour of thé Chian 
kind. For its virtues, see Turpentine. See 
also Boletus laricis. 

Pinus ricra. The systematic name of 
the silver fir. 

Pinus pinza. The systematic name of 
the stone pine-tree. The young and fresh 
fruit of this plant are eaten in some coun- 
tries in the same manner as almonds are 
here, either alone or with sugar. ‘They are 
nutritive, aperient, and diuretic, 

Pinus sytvesrris. The systematic name 
of the Scotch fir. Pinus —foliis geminis 
rigidis, conis, ovato-conicis longitudine folio- 
rum subgeminis basi rotundatis of Linnzus, 
which affords the following officinals. 

1. Common turpentine is the juice, which 
flows cut on the tree being wounded in hot 
weather. See Turpentine. 

2. From this the oil is obtained by dis- 
tillation, mostly with water, in which case 
yellow resin is left ; but if without addition, 
the residuum is common resin, or colophony. 
The oil is ordered to be purified in the 
pharmacopeeia. See Oleum  terebinthine 
reclificatum. 

3. When the cold begins to check the 
exudation of the juice, part of this concretes 
in the wounds; which is collected, and 
termed galipot in Provence, barras’ in 
Guienne, sometimes also white resin, when 
thoroughly hardened by long exposure to 
the air. See Resina flava, and alba. 

4. The Pix liquida, or tar, is produced by 
cutting the wood into pieces, which are en- 
closed in a large oven constructed for the 
purpose. It is well known for its econo- 
mical uses. ‘Tar-water, or water impreg- 
nated with the more soluble parts of tar, 
was some time ago a very fashionable remedy 
in a variety of complaints, but is in the pre- 
sent practice fallen into disuse, 

5. Common pitch is tar inspissated ; it is 
now termed in the pharmacopeeia, Resina nigra. 

PYPER. (Temrept; from wertw, to con- 
coct; because by its heat it assists digestion. ) 
Pepper. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Diandria ; 
Order, Trigynia. 

Piper atgum. See Piper nigrum. 

Pirer BRASILIANUM. See Capsicum an- 


nuum. 
Piper caLEcuTicum. See Capsicum an- 
nuum. 
PrreR *CARYOPHYLLATUM. See Myrtus 
pimenta. : 
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Pirer caupatum. See Piper cubeba. 
Pirer cusrsa. The plant, the berries of 
which are called cubebs. Piper caudatum ; 
Cumamus. Piper — foliis oblique ovatis, seu 
oblongis venosis acutis, spica solitaria pedun- 
culata oppositifolia, fructibus pedicellatis of 
Linneus. The dried berries are of an ash- 
brown colour, generally wrinkled, and 
resembling pepper, but furnished each with 
a slender stalk. They are a warm spice, of 
a pleasant smell, and moderately pungent 
taste, imported from Java; and may be ex- 
hibited in all cases where warm spicy medi- 
cines are indicated, but they are inferior to 
pepper. Of late they have been  success- 
fully given internally in the cure of venereal 
gonorrhea, 
Pirer .pecorticatum. White pepper. 
Pirer ravascr. The clove-berry tree. 
Pirer auinrense. See Capsicum an- 
NUUN 
PIPER HISPANICUM. 
nuum. 
Pirer inpvicum, See Capsicum annuum. 
Pieper samaicense. See Myrtus pimenta. 
Pirrr toneum. Macropiper; Acapatli ; 
Cafu-tripali; Pimpilim. Long pepper. 
Piper —foliis cordatis petiolatis sessilibusque 
of Linnzus. The berries or grains of this 
plant are gathered while green and dried 
in the heat of the sun, when they change to 
a blackish or dark-grey colour. They 
possess precisely the same qualities as the 
Cayenne pepper, only in a weaker degree. 
Pirer Lusiranicum. See Capsicum an- 
nuume 
PirrR MURALE. 
| Pirer nicRuM. 


See Capsicum an- 


See Sedum acre. 

Melanopiper ; Molago- 
codi; Lada; Piper aromaticum. Black 
pepper. This species of pepper is obtained 
in the East Indies, from the Piper — foliis 
ovatis seplem-nerviis glabris, petiolis simpli- 
cissimis of Linnzus. Its virtues are similar 
to those of the other peppers. The black 
and white pepper are both obtained from 
the same tree, the difference depending on 
their preparation and degrees of maturity. 
Pelletier has extracted a new vegetable 
prineiple from black pepper, in which the 
active part of the grain resides, to which 
the name of piperine is given. To obtain 
it, black pepper was digested repeatedly 
in alkohol, and the solution evaporated until 
a fatty resinous matter was left. This, on 
being washed in warm water, became of a 
good green colour. It had a hot and burn- 


ing taste ; dissolved readily in alkohol, less so . 


in ether. Concentrated sulphuric acid gave 
_ ita fine scarlet colour. Thealkoholic solution 
after some days deposited crystals; which 


were purified by repeated crystallisation in. 
alkohol and ether. They then formed colour- ’ 


less four-sided prisms, with single inclined 
terminations. They have scarcely any taste. 
Boiling water dissolves a small portion ; but 
not cold water. They are soluble in acetic 
acid, from which combination feather-formed 
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crystals are obtained. This substance fuses 
at 212° IF. The fatty matter left after ex- 
tracting the piperine, is solid at a temper- 
ature near 32°, but liquefies at a slight heat. 
It has an extremely bitter and acrid taste, is 
very slightly volatile, tending rather to de- 
compose than to rise in vapour. It may be 
considered as composed of two oils, one vo- 
latile and balsamic; the other more fixed, 
and containing the acrimony of the pep- 
per. 

PIPERINE. The active principle of 
pepper. See Piper nigrum. 

Preerrtis. (From piper, pepper: so called 
because its leaves and roots are biting like 
pepper to the taste.) The-herb dittany or 
lepidium and peppermint. 

PIPERITUS. (From piper, pepper.) , 
Peppered. 

PIPERITA. The name of an order of 
plants in Linnzeus’s Fragments of a Natural 
Method, consisting of the Piper, and such 
as, like it, have flowers in a thick spike. 

Prramipaia corpora. See Corpus pyra- 
midale. 

PIRAMIDA‘LIS. (So called from its 
form.) Of a pyramidal figure. 

Piss-a-bed. See Leontodon tararacum. 

PISIFORM. (Pisiformis; from pisum, 
a pea, and forma, likeness.) Pea-like. 

PISIFO/RME OS. The fourth bone of 
the first row of the carpus. 

PISMIRE. See Formica rufa. 

Pissaspua’trus. (From moa, pitch, 
and acpadrtos, bitumen.) The thicker kind 
of rock-oil. 

PISTA/CIA. (flusakxia, supposed to be 
a Syrian word.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Diecia ; Order, Pentandria. 

PisTacia | LENTISCUS. The systematic . 
name of the tree which affords the mastich. 
Mastiche; Mastix. Pistacia—foliis abrupté 
pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis of Linneeus. A 
native of the south of Europe. In the 
island of Chio, the officinal mastich is ob- 
tained most abundantly ; and, according to 
Tournefort, by. making transverse incisions 
in the bark of the tree, from whence the 
mastich exudes in drops, which are suffered 
to run down to the ground, when, after suf- 
ficient time is allowed for their concretion, 
they are collected for use. Mastich is 
brought to us in small, yellowish, trans- 
parent, brittle tears, or grains;.it has a 
light agreeable smell, especially when rubbed 
or heated; on being chewed, it first crum- 
bles, soon after sticks together, and becomes 
soft and white, like wax, without impres- 
sing any considerable taste. No volatile 
oil is obtained from this substance when dis- 
tilled with water. Pure alkohol and oil of 
turpentine dissolve it; water scarcely acts 
upon it; though by mastication it becomes 
soft and tough, like wax. When chewed 
a little while, however, it is white, opaque 
and brittle, so as not to be softened again 
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by chewing. ‘The part insoluble in alkohol 
much resembles in its properties caoutchouc. 
It is considered to be a mild corroborant 
and adstringent; and as possessing a 
balsamie power, it has been recommended 
in hemoptysis, proceeding from ulceration, 
leucorrheea, debility of the stomach, and in 
diarrhoeas and internal ulcerations. Chew- 
ing this drug has likewise been said to have 
been of use in pains of the teeth and gums, 
and in some catarrhal complaints; it is, 
however, in the present day, seldem used 
either externally or internally. The wood 
abounds with the resinous principle, and 
a tincture may be obtained from it, which 
is esteemed in some countries in the cure of 
hzmorrhages, dysenteries and gout. 

Pisracia Nux. See Pistacia vera. 

PisractA TEREBINTHUS. The systematic 
name of the tree which gives out the Cyprus 
turpentine. Terebinthina de Chio. Chio or 
Chian turpentine. This substance is classed 
among the resins. It is procured by wound- 
ing the bark of the trunk of the tree. The 
best Chio turpentine is about the consistence 
of honey, very tenacious, clear, and almost 
transparent; of a white colour, inclining to 
yellow, and a fragrant smell, moderately 
warm to the taste, but free from acrimony 
and bitterness. Its medicinal qualities are 
similar to those of the other turpentines. 
See T'urpentines. 

Pistacia vera. The systematic name of 
a large tree, which affords the pistachio 
nut. Pistacia vera— foliis impart pinnatis — 
foliolis subovatis recurvis of Linneus. An 
oblong pointed nut, about the size and 
shape of a filbert, including akernel of a 
pale greenish colour, covered with a yel- 
low or greenish skin. Pistachio-nuts 
have a sweetish unctuous taste, resembling 
that of sweet almonds, and, like the latter, 
afford an oil, and may be formed into an 
emulsion. 

Pistachio-nut. See Pistacia vera, 

Pistacite. See Epidote. 

PISTILLUM. (Pistillum, a pestle, from 
its likeness.) A pistil or pointal: the fe- 
male genital organ of a flower, which, being 
no less essential than the male, stands within 
them in the centre of the flower. Lin- 
nzeus conceived the pistil originated from 
the pith, and the stamens from the wood, 
and hence constructed an ingenious hy- 
pothesis relative to the propagation of 
vegetables, which is not destitute of obser- 
vations and analogies to support it, but not 
countenanced by the anatomy and physiology 
of the parts. 

A pistil consists of three parts. 

1, The germen, or rudiment of the young 
fruit and seed, which of course is essen- 
tial. 

2. The stylus, or style, various in length 
and thickness, sometimes wanting, and, when 
present, serving merely to elevate the third 
part. - 
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3. The stigma, which is indispensable. | 
The Nicotiana tabacum has these organs 
well displayed. 

Pisrono’cuia. (From msos, faithful, 
and Aoxéia, parturition: so called because it 
was thought to promote delivery.) Birth- 
wort. See Aristolochia. 

PISUM. (An ancient name, the origin 
of which is lost in its antiquity.) The name 
of a genus of plants. Class, Diadelphia ; 
Order, Decandria. The pea. 

Pisum sativum. ‘The common pea. A 
very nutritious, but somewhat  flatulent 
article of food. 

PITCAIRN, Arcuisatp, was born at 
Edinburgh, in 1652. He applied to the 
study of divinity, and afterwards of the law, 


-in that university, with such intensity, that 


he was threatened with symptoms of con- 
sumption, for the removal of which he went 
to Montpelier, where his attention was 
diverted to medicine; on his return, he 
applied himself zealously to the mathema- 
tics, which appearing to him capable of 
elucidating medical subjects, he was deter- 
mined in consequence to adopt this profes- 
sion. After attending diligently to the 
various branches at Edinburgh, he went to 
complete his medical studies at Paris, and 
then returned to settle in his native place, 
where he quickly obtained a large practice 
and extensive reputation. In 1688 he pub- 
lished a little tract to establish Harvey’s 
claim to the Discovery of the Circulation. 
About four years after he was invited to 
become professor of physic at Leyden, 
which he accepted accordingly; and he 
ranked among his pupils the celebrated 
Boerhaave. However, his mathematical 
illustrations of medicine not being favour- 
ably received, he relinquished the appoint- 
ment in about a year. He returned then - 
to practise at Edinburgh, where his life 
terminated in 1713. He published while 
at Leyden, and subsequently, several dis- 
sertations to prove the utility of mathematics 
in medical discussion; which were more 
than onee reprinted, After his death, his 
lectures were made public, under the title 
OL cate Elementa Medicine _Physico- -Mathe- 
matica.’ 

PITCH. Pix. See Resina. 

Pitch, Burgundy. See Pinus abies. 

Pitch, Jews. See Bitwmen judaicum. 

Pitch-tree. See Pinus abies. 

PITCHSTONE. A sub-species of in- 
divisible quartz of a green colour, and 
vitreo-resinous lustre found in Scotland 
and Ireland. 
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Pirra’c1um. (From mirra, pitch.) A 
pitch plaster. u 
Pirrizirz. Pitchy iron ore. 


Pirto’ra. (From mirra, pitch. ) Medi- 
cines in whieh piteh is the principal ingre- 
dient. 

PITUITA. Phlegm, that is, viscid and 


glutinous mucus. 
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PITUITARY. 
phlegm. 

Prrvurrary auanp. | Glandula pltuitaria. 
A gland situated within the cranium, be- 
tween a duplicature of the dura mater, in 
the sella turcica of the sphenoid bone. 

Prrurrary MEMBRANE, Membrana pitui- 
taria. Schneiderian membrane. The mu- 


OF or belonging to 


cous membrane that lines the nostrils and 


sinuses, communicating with the nose, is so 

called, because it secretes the mucus of those 

parts, to which the ancients assigned the 
name of pituita. 

PITYRIVASIS. (From. mirupov, bran: 
so named from, its branny-like appearance.) 
A genus in the second order, or scaly dis- 
eases, of Dr. Willan’s cutaneous diseases. 
The pityriasis consists of irregular patches 
of small thin scales, which repeatedly form 
and separate, but. never collect into crusts, 
nor are attended with redness or inflamma- 
tion, as in the lepra and sealy tetter. Dr. 
Willan distinguishes pityriasis from the 
porrigo. of the Latins, which has a more 
extensive signification, and comprehends a 
disease of the scalp, terminating in ulcer- 
ation; whereas the former is, by the best 
Greek authors, represented as always dry 
and scaly. Thus, according to Alexander 
and Paulus, pityriasis is characterised by 
** the separation of slight furfuraceous sub- 
stances. from the surface of the head, or other 
parts of the body, without ulceration. Their 
account of this appearance is conformable 
to experience ; and the two varieties of it 
‘which they have pointed out may be deno- 
minated, Pityriasis capitis, and Pityriasis 
versicolor. 

, 1. Pityriasis capitis, when it affects 
‘very young infants, is termed by nurses 
.the dandriff. It appears at the upper 

edge of the forehead and temples, as a slight 

whitish scurf set in the form of a horse-shoe ; 
on other parts of the head there are large 
scales, at a distance from each other, flat, 
and semipellucid. Sometimes, however, 
they nearly cover the whole of the hairy 
scalp, being close together, and imbricated. 

A similar appearance may take place in 

adults ; but it is usually the effect of lepra, 

scaly tetter, orsome general disease of the skin. 

Elderly persons have the pityriasis capitis 
in nearly the same form as infants; the 
only difference is, that this complaint in old 
people occasions larger exfoliations of the 

_ cuticle. 
2. The pityriasis versicolor chiefly affects 
_the arms, breast, and abdomen. It is dif- 

fused very irregularly; and being of a 

different colour from the usual skin colour, 
_it exhibits a singular chequered appearancé, 

These irregular patches, which are at first 


small, and of a brown or yellow hue, appear / 


_at the scrobiculus cordis, about the mamme, 
clavicles, &c. Enlarging gradually, they 
assume a tesselated form ; in other cases they 
are branched, so as ta resemble the foliaceous 
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lichens growing on the bark of trees; and 
sometimes when the discolouration is not 
continuous, they suggest the idea of a map 
being distributed on the skin like islands, 
continents, peninsulas, &c. All the dis- 
coloured parts are slightly rough, with minute 
scales, which soon fall off, but are constantly 
replaced by others. This scurf, or scaliness, 
is most conspicuous on the sides and epi- 
gastric region. The cuticular lines are 
somewhat ‘deeper in the patches than-on the 
contiguous parts; but there is no elevated 
border, or distinguishing boundary between 
the discoloured part of the skin, and that 
which retains its natural colour. The dis- 
colouration rarely extends over the whole 
body. It is strongest and fullest round the 
umbilicus, on the breasts, and sides ; it sel- 
dom appears in the skin over the sternum, 
or along the spine of the back. Interstices 
of proper skin colour are more numerous, 
and largest at the lower part of the abdo- 
men and back, where the scales are often 
small, distinct, and a little depressed. The 
face, nates, and lower extremities are least 
affected ; the patches are found! upon the 
arms, but mostly on the inside, where they 
are distinct and of different sizes. The pity- 
riasis versicolor is not a cuticular disease ; 
for when the cuticle is abraded from any of 
the patches, the sallow colour remains as be- 
fore in the skin or rete mucosum. ‘This 
singular appearance is not attended with any 
internal disorder, nor with any troublesome 
symptom, except a little itching or irritation 
felt on getting into bed, and after strong ex- 
ercise, or drinking warm liquors. ‘There is 
in some cases a slight exanthema, partially 
distributed among the discoloured patches ; 
and sometimes an appearance like the lichen 
pilaris; but eruptions of this kind are not 
permanent, neither do they produce any 
change in the original form of. the com- 
plaint. The duration of the pityriasis ver- 
sicolor is always considerable. Dr. Willan 
has observed its continuance in some persons 
for four, five, or six years. It is not limited 
to any age or sex. Its causes are not 
pointed out with certainty. Several patients 
have referred it to fruit taken in too great 
quantities ; some have thought it was pro- 
duced by eating mushrooms; others by ex- 
posure to sudden alterations of cold and 
heat. In some individuals, who had an 
irritable skin, and occasionally used violent 
exercise, the complaint has been produced, 
or at least much aggravated, by wearing 
flannel next to the skin. It is likewise 
often observed in persons who had resided 
for a length of time in a tropical climate. 

PIX. (Pix, picis. f.; from moca.) 
Pitch. See Resina. 

Prix arma. See Pinus abies. 

Pix spureunpica. See Pinus abies. 

Pix rieuma. Tar or liquid pitch.’ See 
Pinus sylvestris. 

PLACE’BO. I will please: an epithet 
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given to any medicine adapted more to 
please than benefit the patient. 

PLACE/’NTA. (From maAakous, a cake, 
so called from its resemblance to a cake.) 
The afterbirth, The membranes of the 
ovum have usually been mentioned as two, 
the amnion and the chorion; and the latter 
has again been divided into the true and the 
false. The third membrane (which, from 
its appearance, has likewise been called the 
villous or spongy, and from the consider- 
ation of it as the inner lamina of the uterus, 
cast off like the exuviz of some animals, the 
decidua,) has been described by Harvey, not 
as one of the membranes of the ovum, but 
as a production of the uterus. The follow- 
ing is the order of the membranes of the 
ovum, at the full period of gestation : Ist, 
There is the outer or connecting, which is 
flocculent, spongy, and extremely vascular, 
completely investing the whole ovum, and 
lining the uterus. “adly, The middle mem- 
brane, which is nearly pellucid, with a very 
few small blood-vessels scattered over it, and 
which forms a covering to the placenta and 
funis, but does not pass between the placenta 
and uterus. $3dly, The inner membrane, 
which is transparent, of a firmer texture than 
the others, and lines the whole ovum, making, 
like the middle membrane, a covering for 
the placenta and funis with the two last. 
The ovum is clothed when it passes from the 
ovarium into the uterus, where the first is 
provided for its reception. 

These membranes, in the advanced state 
of pregnancy, cobere slightly to each other, 
though, in some ova, there is a considerable 
quantity of fluid collected between them, 
which, being discharged when one of the 
outer membranes is broken, forms one of 
the circumstances which have been dis- 
tinguished by the name of, by or false 
waters. 

Between the middle and inner membrane, 
upon or near the funis, there is a small, flat, 
and oblong body, which, in the early part of 
pregnancy, seems to be a vesicle containing 
milky lymph, which afterwards becomes of a 
firm, and apparently fatty texture. This is 
called the vesicula umbilicalis ; but its use is 
not known. 

The placenta isa circular, flat, vascular, and 
apparently fleshy substance, different in its 
diameter in different subjects, but usually 
. extending about six inches, or upwards, over 
about one-fourth part of the outside of the 
ovum in pregnant women. It is more than 
one inch in thickness in the middle, and be- 
comes gradually thinner towards the circum- 
ference from which the membranes are 
continued. The placenta is the principal 
medium by which the communication be- 
tween the parent and child is preserved ; but 
though all have allowed the importance of 
‘the office which it performs, there has been 
a variety of opinions on the nature of that 
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office, and of the manner in which it is exe= 
cuted, 

The surface of the placenta, which is 
attached to the uterus by the intervention of 
the connecting membrane, is lobulated and 
conyex ; but the other, which is covered with 
the amnion and chorion, is concave and 
smooth, except the little eminence made by 
the blood-vessels. It is seldom found at- 
tached to the same part of the uterus in two 
successive births; and, though it most fre- 
quently adheres to the anterior part, it is 
occasionally fixed to any other, even to the os 
uteri, in which state it becomes a cause of a 
dangerous hemorrhage at the time of par- 
turition. The placenta is composed of ar- 
teries and veins, with a mixture of pulpy or 
cellular substance. Of these vessels there 
are two orders, very curiously interwoven 
with each other. The first is a continuation 
of those from the funis, which ramify on the 
internal surface of the placenta, the arteries 
running over the veins, which is a cireum- 
stance peculiar to the placenta; and then, 
sinking into its substance, anastomose and 
divide into innumerable small branches. 
The second order proceeds from the uterus ; 
and these ramify in a similar manner with 
those from the funis, as appears when a 
placenta is injected from those of the pa- 
rent. The veins, in their ramifications, ac- 
company the arteries as in other parts. 
There have been many different opinions 
with respect to the manner in which the 
blood circulates between the parent and 
child, during its continuance in the uterus. 
For a long time it was believed that the in- 
tercourse between them was uninterrupted, 
and that the blood propelled by the powers 
of the parent pervaded, by a continuance of 
the same force, the vascular system of the 


_foetus ; but repeated attempts having been 


made, without success, to inject the whole 
placenta, funis and foetus, from the vessels 
of the parent, or any part of the uterus, 
from the vessels of the funis, it is now gene- 
rally allowed, that the two systems of vessels 
in the placenta, one of which may be called 
maternal, the other feetal, are distinct. It 
is, also admitted, that the blood of the foetus 
is with regard to its formation, increase, and 
circulation, unconnected with, and totally 
independent of the parent; except that the 
matter by which the blood of the foetus is 
formed must be derived from the parent. 
It is thought that which has probably under- 
gone some preparatory changes in its passage 
through the uterus, is conducted by the ute- 
rine or maternal arteries of the placenta to 
some cells or small cavities, in which it is 
deposited: and that some part of it, or some- 
thing secreted from it, is absorbed by the 
foetal veins of the placenta, and by them con- 
veyed to the foetus for its nutriment. When 
the blood which circulates in the foetus re- 
quires any alteration in its qualities, or when 
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it has gone through the course of the circu- 
lation, it is carried by the arteries of the 
funis to the placenta, in the cells of which it 
is deposited, and then absorbed by the ma- 
ternal veins of the placenta, and conducted 
to the uterus, whence it may enter the com- 
mon circulation of the parent. Thus it ap- 
pears, according to the opinion of Harvey, 
that the placenta performs the office of a 
gland, conveying air, or secreting the nutri- 
tious juices from the blood brought from the 
parent by the arteries of the uterus, and 
carried to the foetus by the veins of the 
funis, in a manner probably not unlike to 
that in which milk is secreted and absorbed 
from the breasts. The veins in the placenta 
are mentioned as the absorbents, because no 
lymphatic vessels have yet been found in the 
placenta or funis; nor are there any nerves 
in these parts; so that the only communi- 
cation hitherto discovered between the parent 
and child, is by the sanguineous system. 
The proofs of the manner in which the blood 
circulates between the parent and child are 
chiefly drawn from observations made upon 
the funis. When it was supposed that the 
child was supplied with blood in a direct 
stream from the parent, it was asserted that, 
on the division of the funis, if that part next 
to the placenta*was not secured by a liga- 
ture, the parent would be brought into ex- 
treme danger by the hemorrhage which 
must necessarily follow. But this opinion, 
which laid the foundation of several pecu- 
liarities in the management of the funis and 
placenta, is proved not to be true: for, if the 
funis be compressed immediately after the 
birth of the child, and whilst the circulation 
in it is going on, the arteries between the 
part compressed and the child throb vio- 
lently, but those between the compression 
and the placenta have no pulsation ; but the 
vein between the part compressed and the 
placenta swells, and that part next to the 
foetus becomes flaccid ; but if, under the same 
circumstances, the funis be divided, and that 
. part next the child be not secured, the child 
would be in danger of losing its life by the 
hemorrhage ; yet the mother would suffer 
no inconvenience if the other part was ne- 
glected. ~ It is, moreover, proved, that a 
woman may die of an hemorrhage occa- 
sioned by a separation of the placenta, and 
the child be nevertheless born, after her 
death, in perfect health. But if the placenta 
be injured, without separation, either by the 
rupture of the vessels which pass upon its 
inner surface, or in any other way, the child 
being -deprived of its proper blood, would 
perish, yet the parent might escape without 
injury. 

The receptacle of the fructification of 


plants has been called placenta. See Re- 
ceptaculum. 
Prace’ntuta. (Diminutive of placenta.) 


A small placenta. | 
Piaparo’rs, © (From mAadapos, moist, 
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flaccid.) A fungous and flaccid tumour 
within the eye-lid. 

Plaited leaf. See Plicatus. 

PLANTA’GO. (From planta, the sole 
of the feet: so called from the shape of its 
leaves, or because its leaves lie upon the 
ground and are trodden upon.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Tetrandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. ‘The plantain. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Plan- 
tago major. 

Priantaco coronorus. The systematic 
name of the buck’s-horn plantain. Coro- 
nopodium ; Corne cervinum; Stélla terre. 
Its medical virtues are the same as those 
of the other plaintains. 

PLANTAGO LATIFOLIA. 
major. 

Prantaco Masor. The systematic name 
of the broad-leaved plantain. Centinervia ; 
Heptapleurum ; Polyneuron ; Plantago lati- 


See Plantago 


folia. Plantago — foliis ovatis glabris, scapo 


terett, spica flosculis imbricatis, of Linneus. 
This plant was retained until very lately in 
the materia medica of the Edinburgh Col- 
lege, in which the leaves are. mentioned as 
the pharmaceutical ‘part of the plant; they 
have a weak herbaceous smell, an austere, 
bitterish, subsaline taste ; and their qualities 
are said tobe refrigerant, attenuating, sub- 
styptic, and diuretic. 

Pranraco psyzttium. The systematic 
name of the branching plantain. Psyllium ; 
Pulicaris herba; Crystallion and Cynomoia 
of Oribasius. Flea-wort. The seeds of 
this plant, Plantago — caule ramoso herba- 
ceo, foliis subdentatis, recurvatis; cantulis 
aphyllis, of Linneeus, have a nauseous mu- 
cilaginous taste, and no remarkable smell. 
The decoction of the seeds is recommended 
in hoarseness and asperity of the fauces. 

PLANTAIN. See Plantago. 

PLANTAIN-TREE. See Musa para- 
disiaca. 

PLANTA/RIS. (From planta, the sole 
of the foot.) Tibialis gracilis, vulgo plan- 
taris, of Winslow. Extensor tarsi minor, 
vulgo plantaris, of Douglas. A muscle of 
the foot, situated on the leg, that assists the 
soleus, and pulls the capsular ligament of 
the knee from between the bones. It is 
sometimes, though seldom, found wanting 
on both sides. ‘bis long and slender mus- 
cle, which is situated under the gastrocne- 
mius externus, arises, by a thin fleshy origin, 
from the upper and back part of the outer 
condyle of the os femoris. It adheres to 
the capsular ligament of the joint ;_and after 
running obliquely downwards and outwards, 
for the space of three or four inches, along 
the second origin of the gastrocnemius in- 
ternus, and under the gastrocnemius exter. 
nus, terminates in a long, thin, and slender 
tendon, which adheres to the inside of the 
tendo Achillis, and is inserted into the inside 
of the posterior part MN the os ealcis. This 
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tendon sometimes sends off an aponeurosis 
that loses itself in the capsular ligament, but 
it does not at all contribute to form the 
‘aponeurosis that is spread over the sole of 
the foot, as was formerly supposed, and as 
its name would seem to imply. Its use is 
to assist the gastrocnemii in extending the 
foot. It likewise serves to prevent the cap- 
sular ligament of the knee from being 
pinched. 

PLANTS, sxexuat system or. The 
sexual system of plants was invented by the 
immortal Linnzus, professor of physic and 
botany at Upsal, in Sweden. It is founded 
on the parts of fructification,viz. the stamens 
and pistils; these having been observed with 
more. accuracy since the discovery of the 
uses for which nature has assigned them, a 
new set of principles has been derived from 
them, by means of which the distribution of 
plants has been brought to a greater preci- 
sion, and rendered more comformable to 
true philosophy, in this system, than in any 
one of those which preceded it. The au- 
thor does not pretend to call it a natural 
system, he gives it as artificial only, and 
modestly owns his inability to detect the 
order pursucd by nature in her vegetable 
productions ;- but of this he seems confi- 
dent, that no natural order can ever be 
framed without taking in the materials out 
of which he has raised his own ; and urges 
the necessity of admitting artificial systems 
for convenience, till one truly natural shall 
appear. Linnzeus has given us his F'rag- 
menia methodi naturalis, in which he has 
made a distribution of plants under various 
orders, putting together in each such as 
appear to have a natural affinity to each 
other; this, after a long and fruitless 
search after the natural method, he gives 
as the result of his own speculation, for the 
assistance of such as may engage in the 
same pursuit. 

Not able to form a system after the 
natural method, Linnzus was more fully 
convinced of the absolute necessity of 
adopting an artificial one. For the student 
to enter into the advantages this system 
maintains over all others, it is necessary 
that he be instructed in the science of botany, 
which will amply repay him for his inquiry. 
The following is ashort outline of the sexual 
system. 

The parts of fructification of a plant are, 

1. The calyx, called also the empalement, 
or flower-cup. See Calyx, and <Antho- 
aliums - 

2. The corolla, or foliation, which is the 
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gaudy part of the flower, called vulgarly the 
leaves of the flower. See Corolla. 

3. The stamens, or threads, called also 
the chives; these are considered as the male 
parts of the flower. See Stamen. ; 

4, The pistil, or pointal, which is the 
female part. See Pistillum. 

5. The seed-vessel. See Pericarpium. 

6. The seed. See Semen. 

7, The receptacle, or base, on which these 
parts are seated. See Receptaculum. 
~The four first, are properly parts of the 
flower, and the three last parts of the fruit. 
It is from the number, proportion, posi- 
tion, and other circumstances attending 
these parts of the fructification, that the 
classes and orders, and the genera they 
contain, are to be characterised, according 
to the sexual system. 

Such flowers as want the stamens, and 
have the pistil, are termed female. 

Those flowers which have the stamens, 
and want the pistils, are called male. 

Flowers which have both stamens and 
pistils are said to be hermaphrodite. 

Neuter flowers are such as have neither 
stamens nor pistils. 

Hermaphrodite flowers are sometimes 
distinguished into male hermaphrodites and 
female hermaphrodites. This distinction takes 
place when, although the flower contains 
the parts belonging to each sex, one of 
them proves abortive or ineffectual ; if the 
defect be in the stamina, it is a female her- 
maphrodite, if in the pistil, a male one. 

Plants, in regard to ‘sex, take also their 
denominations in the following manner ; 

1. Hermaphrodite plants are such as bear 
flowers upon the same- root that are all her- 
maphrodite. 

2, Androgynous plants, are such as, upon 
the same roof, bear both male and female 
flowers, distinct from each other, that is, 
in separate fiowers. 

2. Dale plants, such as bear male flowers 
only upon the same root. 

4, Female Plants, such ‘as bear female 
flowers only upon the same root. 

5. Polygamous plants, such as, either on 
the same or on different roots, bear herma-— 
phredite flowers, and flowers of either or 
both sexes, 

The first general division of the whole 
body of vegetables is, in the sexual system, 
into twenty-four classes; these again are 
subdivided into orders; the orders into: ge- 
nera ; the genera into species; and the 
species into varieties, where they are worthy 
of note. 


A Table of the Classes and Orders. 


CiasseEs. 
1. Monandria. Monogynia. Digynia. 
2. Diandria.- Monogynia, Digynia. 
3. Triandria. Monogynia. Digynia. 


4, 'Tetrandria. Monegynia. Digynia, 


OrpeRrs. 


Trigynia. 
Trigynia. | 
Tetragy nia, 
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CLASSES. ORDERS : 
5. Pentandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia.  Tetragynia, § Pentagynia, 
Poly gynia. 
6. Hexandria. Monogynias Digynia. .Trigynia. Tetragynia. Polygynia. 
7. Heptandria, Monogynia. Digynia. Tetragynia. Heptagynia. 
8. Octandria. ‘ Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Tetragynia. 
9. Enneandria. Monogynia. Trigynia. THexagynia. 

10. Decandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynia. Decagynia. 

11. Dodecandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynia. Dodecagynia. 

12. Icosandria, , ; Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynia. Polygynia. 

13. Polyandria.. Monogynia.. Digynia. ‘Trigynia, Tetragynia. §Pentagynia. 
Hexagynia. Polygynia. 

14, Didynamia. Gymnospermia. Angiospermia. 

15. Tetradynamia, Siliculosa. Siliquosa. 

16. Monadelphia. Pentandria. Decandria. Enneandria. Dodecandria. Polyandria. 

17. Diadelphia. Pentandria. Hexandria. 

18. Polyadelphia. Pentandria. Icosandria. Polyandria. 

19. Syngenesia.. Polygamia equalis. Polygamia superflua. Polygamia frustranea. 
Polygamia necessaria. Polygamia segregata. Monogamia. 

20. Gynandria, Diandria. : Triandria. Tetrandria. Pentandria.s | Hexandria. 
Decandria. Dodecandria. Polyandria. 

21. Monecia. Monandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. | Pentandria. 
Hexandria. Heptandria. Polyandria. Monadelphia. Syn- 
genesia. Gynandria. 

22. Dicecia.. Monandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. Pentandria. 
Hexandria. Octandria. Enneandria. Decandria. Dodecan- 
dria. Polyandria. Monadelphia. Syngenesia. Gynandria. 

23. Polygamia. Moneecia. Diccia. Tricecia. 

24. Cryptogamia. _ Filices. Musci. Alga. Fungi. 

Appendix. Palme. 


PLA’NUM OS. (Planus, soft, smooth ; 
applied to a bone whose surface is smooth or 
flat.) The papyraceous or orbital portion of 
the ethmoid bone was formerly so called. 

PLANUS. Flat. Applied to the recep- 
tacle of the fruit of plants; as that of the 
Helianthus annuus. 

PLASMA. A mineral of grass or leck 
green colour. It occurs in beds associated 
with common ealcedony, and found also 
among the ruins at Rome. 


PLASTER. See Emplastrum. 
Plaster, ammoniacum. See Emplastrum 
aMMONIACr. 


Plaster, ammoniacum, with mercury. See 
Emplastrum ammoniacit cum hydrargyro. 
Plaster, blistering fly. See Emplastrum 
cantharidis. 
Plaster, compound Galbanum. 
plastrum Galbani compositum. 
Plaster, compound pitch. 
trum picis compositum. 
Plaster, cumin. See Emplastrum cumini. 
Plaster, lead. See Emplastrum plumbi. 
Plaster, mercurial. See Emplastrum hy- 
drargyrt. 
Plaster of opium. 
Plaster of Paris. 
Plaster, resin. 
Plaster, soap. 
Plaster, wax. 
PLA‘TA. 
shoulder-blade. 
PLATER, Ferrx, was born at Basle, in 
1536, his father being principal of the Col- 
lege there. He went to complete his medi- 


See Em- 


See Emplas- 


See Emplastrum opti. 
See Gypsum. 

See Emplastrum resing. 
See Emplastrum saponis. 
See Hmplastrum cere. 

(From zAartus, broad.) The 


cal studies at Montpelier, where he dis- 
tinguished himself at an early age, and ob- 
tained his doctor’s. degree at twenty. He 


_ then settled in. his native place, and. four 


years after was appointed to the chair of me- 
dicine, and became the confidential physi- 
cian of the princes and nobles of the Upper 
Rhine. He possessed an extensive know- 
ledge of the branches of science connected 
with medicine, and contributed much_to the 
reputation of the University, where he con- 
tinued ateacher upwards of fifty years. He 
died in 1614, extremely regretted by his 
countrymen. » The following are his prin- 
cipal works: ‘* De Corporis Humani Struc- 
tura et Usu,” in three books; “ De Fe- 
bribus ;”’ ‘“ Praxeos Medicx, tomi tres ;” 
“ Observationum Medicinalium, libri tres.’’ 

PLATIA’SMUS, (From raAartus, bread.) 
A defect in the speech in consequence of toe 
broad a mouth. 

PLA’/TINUM. (The name platina 
was given to this metal by the Spa- 
niards, from the werd plata, which signifies 
silver in their language, by way of compari- 
son with that metal, whose colour it imi- 
tates: or from the river Plata, near which 
it is found.) Platina. A metal which exists 
in nature, only in a metallic state. Its ore 
has recently been found to contain, likewise, 
four new metals, palladium, iridium, osmium, 
and rhodium, besides iron and chrome. ‘The 
largest mass of which we have heard, is one 
ef the, size of a pigeon’s egg, in the. posses- 
sion of the Royal Society of Bergara. It is 
found in the parishes of Novita and Citaria,, 
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north from Choco in Peru, and near Car- 
thagena in South America. It was un- 
known in Europe before the year 1748. 
Don Antonio Ulloa then gave the first in- 
formation concerning its existence, in the 
narrative of his voyage with the French 
academicians to Peru. 

« The crude platina is to be dissolved in 
nitro-muriatic acid, precipitated by muriate 
of ammonia, and exposed to a very violent 
heat. Then the acid and alkali are expelled, 
and the metal reduced in an agglutinated 
state, which is rendered more compact by 
pressure while red-hot. 

Pure or refined platina is by much the 
heaviest body in nature. Its sp. gr. is 21°5. 
It is very malleable, though considerably 
harder than either gold or silver; and it 
hardens much under the hammer. Its co- 
lour on the touch-stone is not distinguish- 
able from that of silver. Pure platina re- 
quires a very strong heat to melt it; but 
when urged by a white heat, its parts will 
adhere together by hammering. ‘This pro- 
perty, which is distinguished by the name 
of welding, is peculiar to platina and iron, 
which resemble each other likewise in their 
infusibility. 

Platina is not altered by exposure to air ; 
neither is it acted upon by the most concen- 


trated simple acids, even when boiling, or. 


distilled from it. 

The aqua regia best adapted to the solu- 
tion of platina, is composed of one part ‘of 
the nitric and three of the muriatic acid. 
The solution does not take place with ra- 
pidity. A small quantity of nitric oxide is 
disengaged, the colour of the fluid becoming 
first yellow, and afterwards of a deep reddish- 
brown, which, upon dilution with water, is 
found to be an intense yellow. This solu- 
tion is very corrosive, and tinges animal mat- 
ters of a blackish-brown colour: it affords 
crystals by evaporation. 

Muriate of tin is so delicate a test of pla- 
tina, that a single drop of the recent solution 
of tin in muriatic acid gives a bright red 
colour toa solution of muriate of platina, 
scarcely distinguishable from water. 

If the muriatic solution of platina be agi- 
tated with zther, the «ther will become im~ 
pregnated with the metal. This sethereal 
solution is‘of a fine pale yellow, does not 
stain the skin, and is precipitable by ammo- 
nia. 

If the nitro-muriatic solution of platina 
be precipitated by lime, and the precipitate 
digested in sulphuric acid, a sulphate of pla- 
tinum will be formed. A subnitrate may be 
formed in the same manner. According to 
Chenevix, the insoluble sulphate contains 
54.5 oxide of platinum, and 45.5 acid and 
water; the insoluble muriate, 70 of oxide ; 
and the subnitrate, 89 of oxide; but the 
purity of the oxide of platinum in these is 
uncertain. 

Platinum does not combine with sulphur 
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directly, but is soluble by the alkaline sul- 
phurets, and precipitated from its nitro-mu- 
riatic solution by sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Pelletier united it with phosphorus, by 
projecting small hits of phosphorus on the 
metal heated to redness in a crucible; or 
exposing to a strong heat four- parts each of 
platinum and concrete phosphoric acid with 
one of charcoal powder. ‘The phosphuret 
of platinum is of a silvery-white, very brittle, 
and hard enough to strike fire with steel. 

Platinum unites with most other metals. 
Added in the proportion of one-twelfth to 
gold, it forms a yellowish-white metal, high- 
ly ductile, and tolerably elastic. 

Platinum renders silver more hard, but its. 
colour more dull. 

Copper is much improved by alloying with 
platinum. 

Alloys of platinum with tin and lead are 
very apt to tarnish. 

From its hardness, infusibility, and diffi- 
culty of being acted upon by most agents, 
platinum is of great value for making vari- 
ous chemical vessels. These have, it is true, 
the inconvenience of being liable to erosion 
from the caustic alkalies and some of the 
neutral salts. 

Platinum is now hammered in Paris into 
leaves of extreme thinness. By enclosing 
a wire of it in a little tube of silver, and 
drawing this through a steel plate in the 
usual way, Dr. Wollaston has succeeded in 
producing platinum :wire not exceeding 


_ 1-38000th of an inch in diameter. 


There are two ozides of platinum : — 

1. When 100 parts of the protochloride, 
or muriate of platinum, are calcined, they 
leave 73.8 of metal ; 26.7 of chlorine escape. 
Hence the prime equivalent of the metal 
would seem to be 12.3. When the above 
protochloride is treated with caustic potassa, 
it is resolved into a black oxide of platinum 
and chloride of potassium. This oxide should. 
consist of 12,3 metal + 1 oxygen. 

2. 'The peroxide appears to contain three 
prime proportions. Berzelius obtained it by 
treating the muriate of platinum with sul- 
phuric acid, at a distilling heat, and decom- 
posing the sulphate by aqueous potassa. 
The precipitated oxide is a yellowish-brown 
powder, easily reducible by ared heat to the 
metallic state. 

According to E. Davy, there are two 
phosphurets and three sulphurets of plati- 
num. 

The salts of platinum have the following 
general characters : — 

1. Their solution in water is yellowish- 
brown. 

2. Potassa and ammonia determine the 
formation of small orange-coloured_crystals. 

8. Sulphuretted hydrogen throws down 
the metal in a black powder. 

Ferroprussiate of potassa and infusion of 
galls, occasion no precipitate.” 

PLATYCO’RIA. (From mAarus, broad, 
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and kop», the 
larged pupil. 

PiatyopHtTHa/LMUM. (From mAartus, 
broad, and o@@aApos, the eye: so called be- 
cause it is used by women to enlarge the 
appearance of the eye.) Antimony. 

PLATYPHY’LLUM. (From waarus, 
broad, and @vAAov, a leaf.) Broad-leaved. 

PLATY’SMA-MYOIDES. (From 
mwAatus, broad, nus, a muscle, and eidos, 
resemblance.) Musculus cutaneus, of Win- 
slow. Quadratus gene vel latissimus colli, 
of Douglas. Latissimus colli, of Albinus. 
Quadratus gene, sew tetragonus, of Win- 
slow ; and thoraco mazilli facial, of Du- 
mas. A thin muscle on the side of the 
neck, immediately under the skin, that 
assists in drawing the skin of the cheek 
downwards; and when the mouth is shut, 
it draws all that part of the skin to which 
it is connected below the lower jaw up- 
wards. 


pupil of the eye.) An en- 


Prrcranam. (From mAexra, to fold.) 
The horns of the uterus. 
Pre’crrum. (From mantle, to strike: 


so named from their resemblance to a 
drum-stick.) The styloid process of the 
temporal bone, and the uvula. 
PLEMPIUS. Voriscus Forrunatus, 
was born at Amsterdam in 1601. He 
commenced his medical studies at Leyden, 
then travelled for improvement to Italy, 
and took his degree at Bologna. He set- 
led as a physician in his native city, and 
acquired a high reputation there ; whence 
he was invited to a professorship at Lou- 
vain, whither he repaired in 1653. He 
adopted on this occasion the Catholic reli- 
gion, and took a new degree, in conformity 
with the rules of the university. He was 
soon after nominated principal of the col- 
lege of Breugel. His death happened in 
1671. He increased the reputation of Lou- 
vain by the extent of his attainments, and 
distinguished. himself in all the public ques- 
tions that came under discussion. He 
was author of many works in Latin and 
Dutch; in one of which, entitled “ Fun- 
domenta, seu Institutiones Medicine,” he 
gave a satisfactory proof of his candour, by 
strenuously advocating the circulation of the 
blood, of which he had previously ex- 
pressed doubts. ; 
PLEONASTE. See Celanite. 
Puirro’sis. See Plethora. 
Prr’smonr. See Plethora. 
PLETHO’RA. (From tA7n 6, to fill.) 
Plesmone. Plerosis. 1. An excessive ful- 
ness of vessels, or a redundance of blood. 
2. A fulness of habit or body. 
Preumo’nra. See Pneumonia. 
PLEU’RA. TAevpa. A membrane 
Which lines the internal surface of the tho- 
rax, and covers its viscera. It forms a 
great process, the mediastinum, which di- 
vides the thorax into two cavities. Its use 
is to render the surface of the thorax moist 
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by the vapour it exhales. The cavity of 
the thorax is every where lined by this 
smooth and glistening membrane, which 
is in reality two distinct portions or bags, 
which, by being applied to each other la- 
terally, form the septum called mediasti- 
num : thus divides the cavity into two parts, 
and is attached posteriorly to the vertebra 
of the back ; and anteriorly to the sternum. 
But the two laminz of which this septum 
is formed, do not every where adhere to 
each other ; for at the lower part of the 
thorax they are separated, ‘to afford a lodg- 
ment to the heart ; and at the upper part of 
the cavity they receive between them the 
thymus gland. The pleura is plentifully 
supplied with arteries and veins from the 
internal mammary, and _ the intercos- 
tals. Its nerves which are very inconsi- 
derable, are derived chiefly from the dorsal 
and intercostal nerves. The surface of the 
pleura, like that of the peritonzum and 
other membranes lining cavities, is con- 
stantly bedewed with a serous moisture, 
which prevents adhesions of the viscera. 
The mediastinum, by dividing the breast 
into two cavities, obviates many inconve- 
niences to which we should otherwise be 
liable. It prevents the two lobes of the 
lungs from compressing each other when 
we lie on one side, and consequently 
contributes to the freedom of respiration, 
which is disturbed by the least pressure on 
the lungs. If the point of a sword pene- 
trates between the ribs into the cavity'of the 
thorax, the lungs on that side cease to per- 
form their office, because the air being ad- 
mitted through the wound, prevents the di- 
latation of that lobe, while the other lobe, 
which is separated from it by the mediasti- 
num, remains unhurt, and continues to per- 
form its functions as usual. 

PLEURALGIA. (From mAeupa, and 
&Ayos, pain.) Pain in the pleura or side. 

PLEURITIS. (Pleuritis, idis. f.3 
from mAevpa, the pleura.) Pleurisy, or 
inflammation of the pleura. A. species 
of pneumonia, of Cullen. See Pneumonia. 
In some instances the inflammation is par- 
tial, or affects one place in particular, which 
is commonly on the right side; but in ge- 
neral, a morbid affection is communicated 
throughout its whole extent. The disease 
is occasioned by exposure to cold, and by 
all the causes which usually. give rise to 
all inflammatory complaints; and it at- 
tacks chiefly those of a vigorous constitu- 
tion and plethoric babit. In consequence 
of the previous inflammation, it is apt, at 
its departure, to leave behind a thickening 
of the pleura, or adhesions to the ribs and 
intercostal muscles, which either lay the 
foundation of future pneumonic complaints, . 
or render the patient more susceptible of 
the changes in the state of the atmosphere 
than before. 

It. comes .on with an acute pain in the 
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side, which is much increased by making a 
full inspiration, and is accompanied by flush- 
ing in the face, increased heat over the whole 
body, rigors, difficulty of lying on the side 
affected, together with a cough and nausea, 
and the pulse is hard, strong, and frequent, 
and vibrates under the finger when pressed 
upon, not unlike the tense string of a mu- 
sical instrument. If blood is drawn and 
allowed to stand for a short time, it will ex- 
hibit a thick sizy or buffy coat on its sur- 
face. If the disease be neglected at its on- 
set, and the inflammation proceeds with 
great violence and rapidity, the lungs them - 
selves become affected, the passage of the 
blood through them is stopped, and the pa- 
tient is suffocated ; or from the combination 
of the two affections, the inflammation pro- 
ceeds on to suppuration, and an abscess is 
formed. The prognostic in pleurisy must 
be drawn from the severity of the symp- 
toms. If the fever and inflammation have 
run high, and the pain should cease sud- 
denly, with a change of countenance, and a 
sinking of the pulse, great danger may be 
apprehended ; but if the heat and _ other 
febrile symptoms abate gradually, if respir- 
ation is performed with greater ease and 
less pain, and afree and copious expector- 
ation ensues, a speedy recovery may be 
expected, 

The appearances on dissection are much 
the same-as those mentioned under the 
head of pneumonia, viz. an inflamed state 
of the pleura, connected with the lungs, 
having its surface covered with red vessels, 
and a layer of coagulated lymph lying 
upon it, adhesions too, of the substance of 
the lungs to the pleura. Besides these, the 
lungs themselves are often found in an in. 
flamed state, with an extravasation either of 
blood or coagulated lymph in their sub- 


stance. Tubercles and abscesses are like- 
wise frequently met with. See Pneu- 
MONI. 

Puievrocorie’sis. (From aaevpa, the 


pleura, and koAAaw, to adhere.) An adhe- 
sion of the pleura to the lungs, or some 
neighbouring part. 

PLEURODY’NIA. = (From aAeupa, 
and oduyy, pain.) <A pain in the side, from 
a rheumatic affection of the pleura, 

PLEURO-PNEUMO'/NIA. = (From 
mAeupa, and mvevwovia, an inflammation of 
the lungs.) An inflammation of the lungs 
and pleura. 

PLEURORTHOPN AA. (From 
aAevpa, the pleura, op60s, upright, and rvew, 
to breathe.) A pleurisy in which the 
patient cannot breathe without keeping his 
body upright. 

PLEUROSTHO’TONOS. (From 
TAeupoy; the side, and Teww, to stretch.) A 
spasmodic disease in which the body is bent 
to one side, 

PLE’XUS. (From plector, to plait or 
knit.) Anet-work of vessels. The union 
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of two or more nerves is also called a 
plexus, : 

Priexus carpiacus. The cardiac plexus 
of nerves is the union of the eighth pair or 
nerves and great sympathetic. 

Puiexus cuoroiwrs. The choroid plexus 
is a net-work of vessels situated in the lateral 
ventricle'of the brain. 

Piexus pAMPINIFoRMIs. © The plexus of 
vessels about the spermatic chord. 

PLEexus PULMONICUS. The pulmonic 
plexus is formed by the union of the eighth 
pair of nerves with the great sympathetic. 

Prexus rerricutaris. A net-work of 
vessels under the fornix of the brain. 

PLI'CA. (From plico, to. entangle. 
This disease is commonly distinguished by 
the adjective Polonica, it being almost pe- 
culiar to the inhabitants of Poland.) Helo- 
tis ; Kolto; Rhopalosis; Plica jpolonica. 
Trichoma. | Plaited hair. A disease of the 
hairs, in which they become long and coarse, 
and matted and glued into inextricable 
tangles. It is peculiar to Poland, Lithuania, 
and 'Tartary, and generally appears during 
the autumnal season. 

PLICA’RIA. (From plico, to entangle : 
so called because its Jeaves are entangled to- 
gether in one mass.) Wolf’s-claw, or club 
moss. See Lycopodium. 

PLICATUS.  Plaited, folded. A term 
applied to leaves when the disk, especially 
towards the margin, is acutely folded up and 
down ;.as in Malva crispa. 

Pirntuius. TWaAw7étos. 
bandage. . 

PLUM.- Pruna. Three sorts of plums 
are ranked amongst the articles of the materia 
medica ; they are all met with in the gar- 
dens of this country, but the shops are sup- 
plied with them moderately dried, from 
abroad. 1. The pruna brignolensia ; the 
Brignole plum, or prunello, brought from 
Brignole in Provence; it is of a reddish 
yellow colour, and has a very grateful, - 
sweet, subacid taste. 2. The pruna Gallica ; 
the common or French prune. 3%: The 
pruna damascena, or damson. All these 
fruits possess the same general qualities with 
the other summer fruits. The prunelloes, 
in which the sweetness has a greater mixture 
of acidity than in the other sorts, are used as 
mild refrigerants in fevers and other hot in- 
dispositions. The French prunes and dam- 
sons are the most emollient and laxative; they 
are often taken by themselves to gently move 
the belly, where there is a tendency to in- 
flammations. Decoctions of them afford a 
useful basis for laxative or purgative mix- 
tures, and the pulp in substance for elec- 
tuarles. 

Plum, Malabar. See Eugenia jambos. 

PLUMBA/GO. (From plumbum, lead ; 
so called because it is covered with lead- 
coloured spots. 1. The name of.a genus of 
plantg. Class, Pentandria; Order, Mo- 
NOLYNIM. 


The fourfold 
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2. Lead-wort. 
carta, 

3. Black lead. An ore ofa shining blue- 
black colour, a greasy feel, and tuberculated 
when fractured. See Graphite. 

Piumsaco rurorpma. ‘The systematic 
name of the tooth-wort. Denlaria ; Den- 
tillaria. This plant is to be distinguished 
from the pellitory of Spain, which is also 
called dentaria. It is the Plumbago —foliis 
amplexicaulibus, lanceolatis scabris, of Lin- 
neus. The root was formerly esteemed, 
prepared in a variety of ways, asa cure for 
the tooth-ache, arising from caries. 

Priumpiaceras. Cerussa acetata. Plumbi 
superacetas. Saccharum saturni, or sugar of 
lead, from its sweet taste. It possesses se- 
dative and astringent qualities in a very high 
degree, and is perhaps the most powerful 
internal medicine in profuse hemorrhages, 
especially combined with opium: but its 
use is not entirely without hazard, as it has 
sometimes produced violent colic and palsy ; 
wherefore it is better not to continue it un- 
necessarily. The dose may be from one to 
three grains. It has been also recommended 
to check the expectoration, and colliquative 
discharges in phthisis, but will probably be 
only of temporary service. Externally it is 
often used for the same purposes as the 
liquor plumbi subacetatis. 

Prumsr acetatis Liquor. Solution of 
acetate of lead, formerly called aqua lithar- 
gyri acetati. Goulard’s extract. Take of 
semi-vitrified oxide of lead, two pounds; 
acetic acid, a gallon, Mix, and boil down 
to six points, constantly stirring; then set 
it by, that the feculencies may subside, and 
strain. It is principally employed, in a di- 
luted state, by surgeons, as a_ resolvent 
against inflammatory affections. : 

PLUMBI ACETATIS LIQUOR DILUTUS. Di- 
luted solution of acetate of lead. Agua 
lithargyri acetatt composita. Take of 
solution of sub-acetate of lead, a fluid 
drachm ; distilled water, a pint; weak 
spirit, a fluid drachm. Mix. The virtues 
of this water, the agua vegeto-mineralis of 
former pharmacopeceias, applied externally, 
are resolvent, refrigerant, and sedative. 

Priumsr carsonas. See Plumbi 


See Polygonum persi- 


sub- 


carbonas. 

PLuMBI OXYDUM SEMIVITREUM. See 
Lithargyrus. 

PrLuMBI sUBCARBONAS. Carbonas plumbi. 


Subcarbonate of lead commonly called 
cerusse, or white lead. This article is 
made in the large way in white lead manu- 
factories, by exposing thin sheets of lead 
to the vapour of vinegar. ‘The lead is 
curled up and put into pots of earthenware, 
in which the vinegar is, in such a way 
as to rest just above the vinegar. Hundreds 
of these are arranged together, and sur- 
rounded with dung, the heat from which 
volatilizes the acetic acid, which is decom- 
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posed by the lead, and an imperfect car- 
bonate of lead is formed, which is of a white’ 
colour. ‘This preparation is seldom used in 
medicine or surgery but for the purpose of 
making other preparations, as the super- 
acetate. It is sometimes employed medici- 


“nally in form: of powder and ointment, to 


children whose skin is fretted. It should 
however be cautiously used, as there is great 
reason to believe that complaints of the 
bowels of children originate from its ab- 
sorption. See Pulvis cerusse compositus. 

PLUMBUM. See Lead. 

Prumsum canpipum. See Tin. 

Piumsum cinereum. Bismuth. 

Piumsum nigrum. Black-lead. 

PLumsum rusrum. ‘The philosopher’s 
stone. 

Promsum usrum. Burnt lead. 

PrummMe'ri rinuta. Plummer’s pills. 
A. composition of calomel, antimony, and 
guaiacum. See Pilule hydrargyri submu- 
riatis composite. 

PLUMULA. (A diminutive of pluma, 
a feather.) A little feather. The ex- 
panding embryo or germ of a plant within 
the seed, resembling a little feather. It 
soon becomes a tuft of young leaves, with 
which the young stem, if there be any, as- 
cends. See Corculum and Cotyledon. 

PLUNKET’s CANCER REMEDY. — Take 
crow’s foot, which grows in low grounds, 
one handful; dog’s fennel, three sprigs, 
both well pounded; crude brimstone in 
powder, three middling thimbles-full ; white 
arsenic the same quantity ; incorporated all 
in a mortar, and made into small balls the 
size.of a nutmeg, and dried in the sun, 
These balls must be powdered and mixed 
with the yoke of an egg, and laid over the 
sore or cancer upon a piece of pig’s blad- 
der, or stripping of a calf when dropped, 
which must be cut to the size of the sore, 
and smeared with the yolk of an egg. This: 
must be applied cautiously to the lips or 
nose lest any part of it get down; nor is it 
to be laid on too broad on the faee, or too 
near the heart,’ nor to exceed the breadth 
of half-a-crown; but elsewhere as far as 
the sore goes. The plaster must not be 
stirred until it drops off of itself, which will 
be inaweek. Clean bandages are often to 
be put on. " 

PNEUMATIC. (Pnewmaticus; from 
mveuua, wind, relating to air.) Of or be- 
longing to air or gas, 

PNEUMATIC APPARATUS, 
pneumatic. 

PNEUMATIC, (From zvevywy, the 
Jung.) The name given by Dr. Good, to 
the second class of diseases in his Nosology. 
Diseases of the respiratory function. It has 
two orders, Phonica, and “Pneumonica. 

PNEUMATOCE'LE. (From’mvevua, 
wind, and xkyAn, a tumour.) Any species 
of hernia, that is distended with flatus. 


See Apparatus, 
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. PNEUMATO’MPHALUS. 
mvevpa, wind, and ouparos, the navel. ) 
flatulent, umbilical hernia. 

PNEUMATO‘’SIS. (From tvevparow, 
to inflate.) Lmphysema. Windy swell- 
ing. A genus of disease in the Class Ca- 
chexie, and Order Intumescentie, of Cul- 
len, known by a collection of air in the 
cellular texture under the skin, rendering it 
tense, elastic, and erepitating. Air in the 
cellular membrane is confined to one 
place; but in a few cases, it spreads univer- 
sally over the whole body, and occasions a 
considerable degree of swelling. It some- 
times arises spontaneously, which is, how- 
ever, a very fare occurrence, or comes 
on immediately after delivery, without any 
evident cause ; but it is most generally in- 
duced by some wound or injury done to the 
thorax, and which affects the lungs; in 
which case the air passes from these, through 
the wound, into a surrounding cellular 
membrane, and from thence spreads over 
the whole body. 

Pneumatosis is attended with an. evident 
crackling noise, and elasticity upon pres- 
sure; and sometimes with much difficulty 
of breathing, oppression, and anxiety. 

We are to consider it as a disease by no 
means unattended with danger; but more 
probably from the causes which give rise 
to it, than any hazard from the complaint 
itself. 

The species of pneumatosis are : 

1. Pneumatosis spontanea, without any 
manifest cause. 

2. Pneumatosis 
wound. 

3. Pneumatosis venenata, from poisons. 

4. Pnewmatosis hysterica, with hysteria. 

PNEUMO'NIA. (From qwvevpwy, a 
lung.) Pneumonitis ; Peripneumonia ; Pe- 
ripneumonia vera. Inflammation of the 
‘lungs. A genus of disease in the Class Py- 
rexia, and Order Phlegmasie, of Cullen ; 
characterised by pyrexia, difficult respir- 
ration, cough, and a sense of weight and 
pain in the thorax. The species of pneu- 
monia, according to the above nosologist, 
are, 

1. Peripneumonia. The pulse not al- 
ways hard, but sometimes soft: an obtuse 
pain in the breast: the respiration always 
difficult; sometimes the patient cannot 
breathe, unless in an upright posture; the 
face swelled, and’of a livid colour; the 
cough for the most part with expectoration, 
frequently bloody. 

2. Pleuritis. The pulse hard: a pun- 
gent pain in one side; aggravated during 
the time of inspiration ; an uneasiness when 
lying on one side: a very painful cough, 
dry in the beginning of the disease, after- 
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wards with expectoration, and frequently . 


bloody. See Plewritis. 
With respect to pneumonia, the most ge- 
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eral cause of this inflammation is the ap- 
plication of cold to the body, which gives a 
check to the perspiration, and determines a 
great flow of blood to the lungs. It attacks 
principally those of a robust constitution 
and plethoric habit, and occurs most fre- 
quently in the winter season and spring of 
the year; but it may arise in either of the 
other seasons, when there are sudden vicis- 
situdes from heat to cold. 

Other causes, such as violent exertions in 
singing, speaking, or playing on wind in- 
struments, by producing an increased action 
of the lungs, have been known to occasion 
peripneumony. Those who have laboured 
under a former attack of this complaint, are 
much predisposed to returns of it. 

The true peripneumony comes on with 
an obtuse pain in the chest or side, great 
difficulty of breathing, (particularly in a 
recumbgnt position, or when lying on the 
side affected,) together with a cough, dry- 
ness of the skin, heat, anxiety, and thirst. 
At the first commencement of the disease 
the pulse is usually full, strong, hard, and 
frequent ; but in amore advanced stage it is 
commonly weak, soft, and often irregular. 
In the beginning, the cough is frequently 
dry and without expectoration; but in 
some cases it is moist, even from the first, 
and the matter.spit up is various both in 
colour and consistence, and is often streaked 
with blood. 

If relief is not afforded in time, and the 
inflammation proceeds with such violence 
as to endanger suffocation, the vessels of the 
neck will become turgid and swelled; the 
face will alter to a purple colour; an effu- 
sion of blood will take place into the cellular 
substance of the lungs, so as to impede the 
circulation through that organ, and the pa- 
tient will soon be deprived of life. 

If these violent symptoms do not arise, 
and the proper means for carrying off the 
inflammation have either been neglected, or 
have proved ineffectual, although adopted 
at an early period of the disease, a suppur- 
ation may ensue, which event is to be 
known by frequent slight shiverings, and an 
abatement of the pain and sense of full- 
ness in the part, and by the patient being 
able to lie on the side which was affected, 
without experiencing great uneasiness. 

When peripneumony proves fatal, it is 
generally by,an effusion of blood taking 
place in the cellular texture of the lungs, 
so as to occasion suffocation, which usually’ 
happens between ‘the third and seventh day ; 
but it may likewise prove fatal, by terminat- 
ing either in suppuration or gangrene. 

When it goes off by resolution, some 
very evident evacuation always attends it ; 
such as a great flow of urine, with a copi- 
ous ‘sediment, diarrhoea, a sweat diffused 
over the whole body, or a hemorrhage from 
the nose; but the evacuation which most 
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frequently terminates the complaint, and 
which does it with the greatest effect, is a 
free and copious expectoration of thick 
white or yellow matter, slightly streaked 
with blood; and by this the disease is car- 
ried off generally in the course of ten or 
twelve days. 

Our opinion as to the event is to be 
drawn from. the symptoms which are pre- 
sent. A high degree of fever, attended 
with delirium, great difficulty of breathing, 
acute pain, and dry cough, denote great 
danger; on the contrary, an abatement of 
the febrile symptoms, and of the difficulty 
of breathing, and pain, taking place on the 
coming on of a free expectoration, or the 
happening of any other critical evacuation, 
promises fair for the recovery of the patient. 
A termination of the inflammation in sup- 
puration is always to be considered as dan- 
gerous. 

On dissection, the lungs usually appear 
inflamed ; and there is often found an ex- 
travasation, either of blood, or of coagulable 
lymph, in their cellular substance. The 
same appearances likewise present them- 
selves in the cavity of the thorax, and 
within the pericardium. The pleura, con- 
nected with the lungs, is also in an inflated 
state, having its surface every where crowd- 
ed with red vessels. Besides these, abscesses 
are frequently found in the substance of 
the lungs, as likewise tubercles and adhe- 
sions to the ribs are formed. A quantity of 
purulent matter is often discovered also in 
the bronchia. In the early period of this 
disease we may hope, by active measures, 
to bring about immediate resolution; but 
when itis more advanced, we must look 
for a discharge by expectoration, as the 
means of restoring the part to a healthy 
state. We should begin by large and free 
bleeding, not deterred by the obscure pulse 
sometimes found in peripneumony, -carry- 
ing this evacuation to faintness, or to the 
manifest relief of the breathing. In the 
subsequent use of this measure, we must 
be guided by the violence of the disease on 
the one hand, and the strength of the 
patient on the other; the scrophulous, in 
particular, cannot bear it to any extent; 
and it is more especially in the early part of 
the complaint, that it produces a full and 
decisive effect. Under doubtful circum- 
stances it will be better to take blood lo- 
cally, particularly when there are pleuritic 
symptoms; with which blisters may co- 
operate. The bowels must be well evacu- 
ated in the first instance, and subsequently 
kept regular: and antimonials may be 
given with great advantage, combined often 
with mercurials, to promote the discharges, 
especially from the skin and lungs. Digi- 
talis is proper also, as lessening the activity 
of the circulation. The antiphlogistic regi- 
men is to be observed, except that the 
patient will not bear too free exposure to 
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cold. To quiet the cough, demulcents may 
be of some use, or cooling sialagogues: but 
where the urgency of the symptoms is les- 
sened by copious depletion, opiates are 
more to be relied upon; a little syrup of ’ 
poppy, for instance, swallowed slowly from 
time to time ; or a full dose of opium may 
be given at night to procure sleep, joined 
with calomel and antimony, that it may 
not heat the system, but, on the con- 
trary, assist them in promoting the secre- 
tions. Inhaling steam will occasionally 
assist in bringing about expectoration ; or, 
where there is a wheezing respiration, squill 
in nauseating, or sometimes even emetic, 
doses may relieve the patient from the 
viscid matter collected in the air passages. 
When the expectoration is copious in the 
decline of the complaint, tonic medicines, 
particularly myrrh, with a more nutritious 
diet, become necessary to support the 
strength: and the same means will be pro- 
per, if it should go on to suppuration. 
Where adhesions have occurred, or other 
organic change, though the symptoms may 
appear trifling, much caution is required to 
prevent the patient falling into Phthisis ; 
on which subject, see the management of 
that disease: and should serous effusion 
happen, see Hydrothoraz. 

PNEUMONICA. (From zvevywy, the 
lung.) The name of the second order of 
diseases in the Class Prewmatica of Good’s 
Nosology. Diseases affecting the lungs, 
their membranes, or motive power. It has 
six genera, viz. Ber; Dyspnea ; Asthma ; 
Ephialtis ; Sternalgia = Pleuralgia. 

PNEUMOPLEURITIS. (From wvev- 
Koy, the lungs, and wAeupiris, an inflamma- 
tion of the pleura.) An inflammation of 
the lungs and pleura. inh 

PNIGA/LIUM. (From wyrye, to suf- 
focate.) The night mare. A disorder in 
which the patient appears to be suffocated. 

Pix. (From wyrye, to suffocate.) A 
sense of suffocation. . 

POD. See Siliqua. 

PODA’GRA. (From qwous, the foot, 
and aJpa, a taking, or seizure.)  Febris 
podagrica. Arthritis; Dolor podagricus ; 
The gout. A genus of disease in the Class 
Pyrevie, and Order Phlegmasie, of Cullen ; 
known by pyrexia, pain in the joints, chiefly 
of the great toe, or at any rate of the hands 
and feet, returning at intervals: previous 
to the attack, the functions of the stomach 
are commonly disturbed. The species are, 

1. Podagra regularis. Arthritis podagra ; 
Arthritis rachialgica; Arthritis Astiva, of 
Sauvages. The regular gout. 

2. Podagra atonica. Arthritis melancho- 
lica; hiemalis ; chlorotica; and asthmatica, 
of Sauvages, The atonic gout, 

3. Podagra retrograda. 'The retrocedent. 

4. Podagra aberrans. Misplaced or wan- 
dering gout. 

The gout is a very painful disease, pre- - 
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ceded usually by flatulency, and indigestion, 
and accompanied by fever pains in the 
joints of the hands and feet, particularly in 
that of the great toe, and which returns by 
paroxysms, occurring chiefly in the spring 
and beginning of winter. The only disor- 
der for which the regular gout can possibly 
be mistaken, is the rheumatism; and cases 
may occur wherein there may be some dif- 
ficulty in making a just discrimination; but 
the most certain way of distinguishing them 
will be, to give due consideration to the 
predisposition in the habit, the symptoms 
which have preceded, the parts affected, the 
recurrences of the disease, and its connec- 
tion with other, parts of the system, Its at- 
tacks are much confined to the male sex, 
particularly those of a corpulent habit, and 
robust body ; but every now and then we 
meet with instances of it in robust females, 
Those who are employed in constant bodily 
labour, or who live much upon vegetable 
food, as likewise those who make no use of 
wine, or other fermented liquors, are seldom 
afflicted with the gout. The disease seldom 
appears at an earlier period of life than from 
five-and-thirty to forty ; and, when it does, 
it may be presumed ta arise from an here- 
ditary disposition. Indolence, inactivity, 
and too free a use of tartareous wines, fer- 
mented liquors, and animal food, are the 
principal causes which give rise to the gout; 
but it may likewise be brought on by great 
sensuality and excess in venery, intense and 
close application to study, long want of rest, 
grief, or uneasiness of mind, exposure to 
cold, too free a use of acidulated liquors, a 
sudden change from a full to a spare diet, 
the suppression of any accustomed dis- 
charge, or by excessive evacuations; and 
that it sometimes proceeds from an _heredi- 
tary disposition, is beyond all doubt, as fe- 
males who have been remarked for their 
great abstemiousness, and youths of a tender 
age, have been attacked with it. 

1. Podagra regularis. A paroxysm of 
regular gout sometimes comes on suddenly, 
without any previous warning; at other 
times it is preceded by an unusual coldness 
of the feet and legs, a suppression of per- 
spiration in them, and numbness, or a 
_sense of prickling along the whole of the 
lower extremities; and with these symp- 
toms the appetite is diminished, the sto- 
mach is troubled with flatulency and indi- 
gestion, a degree of torpor and languor is 
felt over the whole body, great lassitude and 

fatigue are experienced after the least ex- 
ercise, the body is costive, and the urine 
pallid. On the night of the attack, the pa- 
tient perhaps goes to bed in tolerable health, 
and after a few hours, is awaked by the se- 
verity of the pain, most commonly in the 
first joint of the great toe; sometimes, how- 
ever, it attacks other parts of the foot, the 


heel, calf of the leg, or perhaps the whole of . 


the foot. The pain resembles that of a dis- 
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located bone, and is attended with the sen- 
sation as if cold water was poured upon the 
part; and this pain becoming more violent, 
is succeeded by rigors and other febrile 
symptoms, together with a severe throbbing 
and inflammation in the part. Sometimes 
both feet becoéme swelled and inflamed, so 
that neither of them can be put to the ground ; 
nor can the patient endure the least motion 
without suffering excruciating pain. To- 
wards morning, he falls asleep, and a gentle 
sweat breaks out, and terminates the pa- 
roxysm, a number of which constitutes what 
is called a fit of the gout. The duration of 
the fit will be longer or shorter, according 
to the disposition of the body to the disease, 
the season of the year, and the age and 
strength of the patient. Whena paroxysm 
has thus taken place, although there is an 
alleviation of pain at the expiration of some 
hours, still the patient is not entirely reliey- 
ed from it; and, for some evenings succes- 
sively, he has a return both of pain and 
fever, which continue, with more or less 
violence, until morning. The paroxysms, 
however, prove usually more mild every 
day, till at length the disease goes off either 
by perspiration, urine, or some other eva- 
cuation ; the parts which have been affected 
becoming itchy, the cuticle falling off in 
scales from them, and some slight degree of 
lameness remaining. At first, an attack of 
gout occurs, perhaps, only once in two or 


three years; it then probably comes on 


every year, and at length it becomes more 
frequent, and is more severe, and of longer 
duration, each succeeding fit, In the pro- 
gress of the disease, various parts of the body 
are affected, and translations take piace from 
one joint, or limb, to another; and, after 
frequent attacks, the joints lose their strength 
and flexibility, and become so stiff as to be 
deprived of all motion. Concretions, of a 
chalky appearance, are likewise formed 
upon the outside of the joints, and. nephri- 
tic affections of the kidneys arise from a 
deposite of the same kind of matter in them, 
which, although fluid at first, becomes gra- 
dually dry and firm. This matter is partly 
soluble in acids, but witbout effervescence ; 
and Dr. Wollaston discovered it not to be 
carbonate of lime, but a compound of the 
uric or lithic acid and soda. : 

2. Podagra atonica. Atonie gout. It 
sometimes happens that, although a gouty 
diathesis_ prevails in the system,. yet, from 
certain causes, no inflammatory affection of 
the joints is produced ; in which case, the 
stomach becomes particularly affected, and 
the patient is troubled with flatulency, in- 
digestion, loss of appetite, eructations, nau- 
sea, vomiting, and severe pains; and these 
affections are often accompanied with much 
dejection of spirits, and other hypochondria- 
cal symptoms. In some cases, the head is 
affeeted with pain and giddiness, and now 
and then with a tendency to apoplexy ; and 
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in other cases, the viscera of the thorax 
suffer from the disease, and palpitations, 
faintings, and asthma arise. This is what 
is called atonic gout. 

3. Podagra retrograda. Retrocedent gout. 
It sometimes happens that, after the inflam- 
mation has occupied a joint, instead of its 
continuing the usual time, and so going off 
gradually, it ceases suddenly, and is trans- 
lated to some internal part. The term 
retrocedent gout is applied to occurrences 
of this nature. When it falls on the sto- 
mach, it occasions nausea, vomiting, anxiety, 
or great pain; when on the heart, it brings 
on syncope ; when on the lungs, it produces 
an affection resembling asthma; and, when 
it occupies the head, it is apt to give rise to 
apoplexy, or palsy. : 

4. Podagra aherrans, or misplaced gout, 
is when the gouty diathesis, instead of pro- 
ducing the inflammatory affection of the 
joints, occasions an inflammatory affection 
of some internal parts, and which appears 
from the same symptoms that attend the in- 
flammation of those parts from other causes. 
All occurrences of this nature, as well as of 
the two former, are ta be regarded as attacks 
of irregular gout, and are to be guarded 
against as much as possible. 

In the regular gout, generally little medi- 
cal interference is necessary. ‘I'he anti- 
phlogistic regimen should be observed, in 
proportion to the strength of the patient, the 
bowels kept regular, and the part of a mo- 
derate temperature, by covering it with flan- 
nel, &c. : it may be useful too to promote a 
gentle diaphoresis. In young and robust 
constitutions, where there is no hereditary 
tendency to the disease, and the inflamma- 
tion and fever run high, more active evacua- 
tions may sometimes be required: and, on 
the contrary, in persons advanced in life, 
who have suffered much from the disease, 
and been accustomed to a generous diet, 
this must be in some degree allowed, even 
during the paroxysm, to obviate a metasta- 
sis; recommending fish in preference to 
other animal food, and madeira as the least 
acescent wine. The application of cold to 
the part is a dangerous practice; and it is 
better to abstain from any local measures, 
lest the favourable progress of the disease 
should be interrupted. When the paroxysm 
is terminated, any remaining stiffness of the 
joint will probably be gradually removed by 
friction, &c. With respect to the means of 
obviating future attacks, the chief depend- 
ance is to be placed on abstemiousness, with. 
regular moderate exercise. Proper medi- 
cines may be occasionally prescribed to re- 
move any dyspeptic symptoms, keep the 
bowels regular, the skin perspirable, &c. If 
the disease appear to hang about the pa- 
tient in the atonic form, a more nutritious 
diet, with tonic or even stimulant ‘medi- 
cines, may be required to re-establish the 
health, which will probably not be accom- 
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plished without a paroxysm intervening. 
The Bath waters have often been found use-= 
ful under these circumstances. In the rea 
trocedent gout, the object is to bring back 
the inflammation to the joint as soon ys pos- 
sible: for which purpose 4 sinapism, -or 
other stimulant application, should be put 
upon the part; while ammonia, aromatics, 
wether, warm wine, or brandy and water, 
&c., are administered internally, in propor- 
tion to the urgency of the symptoms; but 
in general the best form of medicine is the 
combination of opium with some of the sti- 
mulants just mentioned, unless where con- 
gestion appears in the head. Sometimes 
blisters or rubefacients may be. properly ap- 
plied over the internal part affected, where 
this is of importance to life, or even the lo-« 
cal abstraction of blood become necessary. 
This, however, holds more especially where 
the attack is inflammatory, constituting the 
misplaced gout, and a more antiphlogistic 
plan must then be pursued; but evacua- 
tions cannot be borne to the same extent as 
in the idiopathic phlegmasizx, 

PODAGRA‘RIA, (From _podagra, 
the gaut: so called because it was thought 
to expel the gout.) See Agopudium podagra- 
rid. 

PODECIUM. (From zes,a foot.) The 
name given by Achartus to the peculiar foot- 
stalk of the tubercles in the cup lichens. 

PODONY’PTRUM. (From qwous, a 
foot, and yvijw, to wash.) <A bath for the 
feet. 

PODOPHY/LLUM. (From qwouvs, a 
foot, and pvaAdov, a leaf: so named from 
its shape.) A species of wolf’s bane. 

PODOTHE’CA. (From qwous, a foot, 
and Ti@yut, to put.} A shoe or stocking. 
An anatomical preparation, consisting of a 
kind of shoe of the scarf-skin, with the nails 
adhering to it, taken from a dead subject. - 

POECILIA. (TouesAra, from roucnados, 
versicolur.) |The specific name. of a species 
of Epichrosis in Good’s Nosology, to desig- 
nate the pye-bald skin, or that affection 
found among negroes, in which it is mar- 
bled generally with alternate spots, or patches 
of black and white. : 

Pointed leaf. See Acuminatus, 

POISON. Venenuwm. That substance 
which, when applied externally, or taken 
into the human body, uniformly effects 
such a derangement in the animal economy 
as to produce disease, may be defined a poi- 
son. It is extremely difficult, however, to 
give a definition of a poison ; and the above 
is subject to great inaccuracy. Poisons are 
divided, with respect to the kingdom to 
which they belong, into animal, vegetable, 
mineral, and halitugus, or aérial, 

Poisons, in general, are only deleterious 
in certain. doses; for the mest active, in 
small doses, form the most valuable medi- 
cines, There are, nevertheless, certain poi- 
sons, which are really such in the smallest 
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quantity, and which are never administered 
niedicinally ; as the poison of hydrophobia 
or the plague. There are likewise sub- 
stances which are innocent when taken 
into the stomach, but which prove dele- 
terious when taken into the lungs, or when 
applied to an abraded surface; thus carbo- 
nic acid is continually swallowed with fer- 
mented liquors, and thus the poison of the 
viper may be taken with impunity ; whilst 
inspiring carbonic acid kills, and the poison 
of the viper, inserted into the flesh, often 
proves fatal. 

Several substances also act as poisonous 
when applied either externally or internally ; 
as arsenic. 

When a substance produces disease, not 
only in mankind, but in all animals, it is 
distinguished by the term common poison ; 
as arsenic, sublimate, &c.; whilst that which 
is poisonous to man only, or to animals, 
and often to one genus merely, is said to be 
a relative poison ; thus aloes are poisonous to 
dogs and wolves: the Phellandrium aqua- 
ticum kills horses, whilst oxen devour it 
greedily, and with impunity. It appears, 
then, that substances act as poisonous only 
in regard to their dose, the part of the body 
they are applied to, and the subject. 
Poisons enter the body in the fol lowing ways: 

1. Through the cesophagus alone, or with 
the food. 

2. Through the anus by clysters. 

3. Through the nostrils. 

4. Through the lungs with the air. 

5. Through the absorbents of the skin, 
either whole, ulcerated, cut, or torn. 

Poisons have been arranged in six classes: 

I. — Corrosive or escharotic poisons. 

They are so named because they usually 
irritate, inflame, and corrode the animal 
texture with which they come into contact. 
Their action is in general more violent and 
formidable than that of the other poisons. 
The following list from Orfila contains the 
principal bodies of this class : — 

1. Mercurial preparations ; corrosive sub- 
limate, red oxide of mercury; turbeth mi- 
neral, or yellow subsulphate of mercury ; 
pernitrate of mercury ; mercurial vapours. 

2. Arsenical preparations ; such as white 
oxide of arsenic, and its combinations with 
the bases, called arsenites ; arsenic acid, and 
the arseniates; yellow and red sulphuret 
of arsenic; black oxide of arsenic, or fly- 
powder. 

3. Antimonial preparations ; such as tar- 
tar emetic, or cream tartrate of antimony ; 
oxide of antimony ; kermes mineral; mu- 
riate of antimony ; and antimonial wine. 

4.° Cupreous preparations ; such as verdi- 
gris; acetate of copper; the cuprecus sul- 
phate, nitrate, and muriate ; ammoniacal 
copper; oxide of copper; cupreous soaps, 
or grease tainted with oxide of copper; and 
cupreous wines or vinegars. 

5. Muriate of tin. 
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6. Oxide and sulphate of sinc. 

7. WNitrate of silver. 

8. Muriate of gold. 

9. Pearl-white, or the oxide of bismuth, 
and the subnitrate of this metal. 

10. Concentrated acids ; sulphuric, nitric, 
phosphoric, muriatic, hydriodic, acetic, &c. 

11. Corrosive alkalies, pure or subcarbon- 
ated potassa, soda, and ammonia. 

12. The caustic earths, lime and barytes. 

18. Muriate and carbonate of barytes. 

14. Glass and enamel -powder. 

15. Cantharides. 

II. — Astringent poisons. 

1. Preparations of lead, such as the ace- 
tate, carbonate, wines sweetened with lead, 
water impregnated with its oxide, food cook- 
ed in vessels containing lead, syrups clari- 
fied with subacetate of lead, plumbean va- 
pours. 

III. — Acrid poisons. 

1. The gases; chlorine, muriatic acid, 
sulphurous acid, nitrous gas, and nitro-mu- 
riatic vapours. 

2. Jatropha manihot, the fresh root, and 
its juice, from which cassava is made. 

3. The Indian ricinus, or Molucca wood. 

4. Scammony. 

5. Gamboge. 

6. Seeds of Palma Christi. 

7. Elateriwm. 

8. Colocynth. 

9. White hellebore root. 

10. Black hellebore root. 

11. Seeds of stavesacre. 

12. The wood and fruit of the Ahovii of 
Brazil. 

13. Rhododendron chrysanthum. 

14. Bulbs of Colchicum, gathered in sum- 
mer and autumn. 

15. The milky juice of the Convolvulus ar- 
vensis. * 

16. Asclemas. 

17. @nanthe fistulosa and crocata. 

18. Some species of clematis. 

19, Anemone pulsatilla. 

20. Root of Woilf’s-bane. 

21. Fresh roots of drum maculatum. 

22. Berries and bark of Daphne meze- 
reum. 

23. The plant and emarations of the Rhus 
toxicodendron. 

24. Euphorbia officinalis. 

25. Several species of Ranunculus, parti- 
cularly the Aquatilis. 

26. Nitre, ina large dose. 

27. Some muscles and other shell-fish. 

IV. — Narcotic and stupifying poisons. 

1. The gases ; hydrogen, azote, and oxide 
of azote. 

2. Poppy and opium. 

3. The roots of the Solanum somniferum ; 
berries and leaves of the Solanum nigrum ; 
those of the Morel with yellow fruit. 

4, The roots and leaves.of the dtropa man-.. 
dragora. 

5, Datura stramonium. 
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6. Hyociamus, or henbane, 
7. Lactuca virosa. 
8. Paris quadrifolia, or herb Paris, 
_ 9. Laurocerasus, or bay laurel and prus- 
Sic acid. 
10. Berries of the yew-tree. 
11. Ervwm ervilia ; the seeds, 
12. The seeds of Lathyrus cicera. 
13. Distilled water of bitter almonds. 

14. The effluvia of many of the above 
plants. 
V. — Narcotico-acrid poisons. 

1. Carbonic acid; the gas of charcoal 
stoves and fermenting liquors. 
2. The manchineel. 
3. Faba Sancti Ignatii. 
4. The exhalations and juice of the pot- 
son-tree of Macassar, or, Upas-Antiar. 
5. The Ticunas. 
6. Certain species of Strychnos. 
7. The whole plant, Lauro-cerasus. 
8. Belladonna, or deadly nightshade. 
9. Tobacco. 
10. Roots of white bryony. 
11. Roots of the Cherophylium silvestre. 
12. Conium maculatum, or spotted hem- 
lock. 
13. Zithusa cynapium. 
14. Cicuta virosa. 
15. Anagallis arvensis. 
16. Mercurialis perennis. 
17. Digitalis purpurea. 
18. The distilled waters and oils of some 
of the above plants. 
19. The odorant principle of some of them. 
20. Woorara of Guiana. 
21. Camphor. 
22. Cocculus indicus.” 
23. Several mushrooms. 
24. Secale cornutum. 
25. Lolium temulentum. 
26. Sium, latifolium. 
27. Coriaria myrtifolia. 
VI. — Septic or putrescent poisons. 
1. Sulphuretted hydrogen. 
2. Putrid effluvia of animal bodies. 
3. Contagious effluvia, or fomites and mi- 
asmata, 
4, Venomous animals; the viper, rattle- 
snake, scorpion, mad dog, &c. 
Antidote for vegetable poisons. Drapiez 
has ascertained, by numerous experiments, 
that the fruit of the Feuillea cordifolia is a 
powerful antidote against the végetable poi- 
sons. He poisoned dogs with the rhus toxi- 
codendron, hemlock, and nux vomica; and 
all those which were left to the effects of the 
poison died, but those to which the above 
fruit was administered recovered completely, 
after a short illness. To see whether the 
antidote would act in the same way, applied 
externally to wounds, into which vegetable 
poisons had been introduced, he took .two 
arrows, which had been dipped into the juice 
of the manchenille, and slightly wounded 
with them two cats; to one of these wounds 
he applied a poultice, composed. of the fruit 
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of the feuillea cordifolia, while the other was 
left without any application. The former 
suffered no inconvenience, except from the 
pain of the wound, -which speedily healed ; 
while the other, in a short time, fell into 
convulsions, and died. This fruit loses 
these valuable virtues, if kept two years 
after it is gathered. 

Dr. Chisholm states, that the juice of the 
sugar-cane is the best antidote for arsenic. 

Dr. Lyman Spalding, of New York, an- 
nounces in a small pamphlet, that for above 
these fifty years, the Scutellaria lateriflora 
has proved to be an infallible means for the 
prevention and cure of the hydrophobia, after 
the bite of rabid animals. It is better ap- 
plied as a dry powder than fresh. Accord- 
ing to the testimonies of several American 
physicians, this plant, not yet received as a 
remedy into any European Materia Medica, 
afforded perfect relief in above a thousand 


~ cases, as well in the human species as in the 


brute creation (dogs, swine, and oxen). 
Method of detecting Poisons. 

“« When sudden death is suspected to have 
been occasioned by the administration of poi- 
son, either wilfully or by accident, the testi- 
mony of the physician is occasionally required 
to confirm or invalidate this suspicion. He 
amay also be sometimes called upon. to ascer- 
tain the cause of the noxious effects arising 
from the presence of poisonous substances in 
articles of diet; and it may, therefore, serve 
an important purpose, to point out concisely 
the simplest and most practicable modes of 
obtaining, by experiment, the necessary in- 
formation. 

The only poisons, however, that can jbe 
clearly and decisively detected by chemical 
means, are those of the mineral kingdom. 
Arsenic, and corrosive sublimate, are most 
likely to be exhibited with the view of pro- 
ducing death; and lead and copper may be 
introduced undesignedly, in several ways, 
into our food and drink. The continued 
and unsuspected operation of the two last 
may often produce effects less sudden and 
violent, but not less baneful to health and 
life, than the more active poisons; and 
their operation generally involves, in the 
pernicious consequences, a greater number 
of sufferers. : 

Method of discovering arsenic.— When the 
cause of sudden death is believed, from the 
symptoms preceding it, to be the admini- 
stration .of arsenic, the contents of the 
stomach must be attentively examined. 
To effect this let a ligature be made at each 
orifice, the stomach removed entirely from 
the body, and its whole contents washed out 
into an earthen or glass vessel. The arsenic, 


,on account of its greater specific gravity, 


will settle to the bottom, and may be ob- 

tained separate, after washing off the other 

substances by repeated effusions. of cold 

water. These washings should not be 

thrown away, till the presence of arsenic 
3 
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has been clearly ascertained. ‘ It may 
be expected at the bottom of the vessel in 
the form of a white powder, which must be 
carefully collected, dried on a filter, and 
submitted to experiment,’ 

A. Boil a small portion of the powder 
with a few ounces of distilled water, in a 
clean Florence flask, and filter the solution. 

B. To this solution add a portion of 
water, saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas. If arsenic be present, a golden yellow 
sediment wiil fall down, which will appear 
sooner, if a few drops of acetic acid be 
added. 

C.. A similar’ effect is produced by the 
addition of sulphuret of ammonia, or hydro- 
sulphuret of potassa. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that 
these tests are decomposed not only by all 
metallic solutions, but by the mere addition 
of any acid. But among these precipitates, 
Dr. Bostock assures us, the greatest part are 
so obviously different as not to afford a pro- 
bability of being mistaken; the only two 
which bear a close resemblance to it, are the 
precipitate from tartarised antimony, and 
that separated by an acid, In the latter, 
however, the sulphur preserves its peculiar 
yellow colour, while the arsenie presents a 
deep shade of orange; but no obvious cir- 
cumstance of discrimination canbe pointed 
out between the hydro‘sulphurets of arsenic 
and of antimony. Hence Dr. Bostock con- 
cludes that sulphuretted hydrogen ‘and its 
compounds merit our confidence only as 
collateral tests. They discover arsenic with 
great delicacy: sixty grains of water, to 
which one grain only of liquid sulphuret 
(hydroguretted sulphuret ?) had been added, 
was almost instantly rendered completely 
opaque by one-eightieth of a grain of the 
white oxide of arsenic in solution. 

D. To a little of the solution A, add 
a single drop of a weak solution of sub-car- 
bonate of potassa, and afterward a few 
drops of a solution of sulphate of copper. 
The presence of arsenic will be manifested 
by a yellowish-green precipitate. Or boil a 
portion of the suspected powder with a dilute 
solution of pure potassa, and with this preci- 
pitate the sulphate of copper, when a simi- 
lar appearance will ensue still more remark- 
ably, if arsenic be present. The colour of 
this precipitate is perfectly characteristic. 
It is that of the pigment called Scheele’s 
green. ‘To identify the arsenic with still 
greater certainty, it may be proper, at the 
time of making the experiments on a sus- 
pected substance, to perform similar ones, 
as a standard of comparison, on what is ac- 
tually known to be arsenic, Let the colour, 
therefore, produced by adding an alkaline 
solution of the substance under examin- 
ation, to a solution of sulphate of copper, 
‘be compared with that obtained by a similar 

‘admixture of a solution of copper with one 
‘af yeal arsenic in alkali. 
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The proportions in which the different 
ingredients are employed, Dr. Bostock has 
found to have considerable influence on the 
distinct exhibition of the effect. Those 
which he has observed to answer best, were 
one of arsenic, three of potassa (probably 
the sub-carbonate, or common salt of tartar), 
and five of sulphate of copper. For instance, 
a solution of one grain of arsenic, and three 
grains of potassa, in two drachms of water, 
being mingled with another solution of five 
grains of sulphate of copper in the same 
quantity of water, the whole was converted 
into a beautiful grass green, from which a 
copious precipitate of the same hue slowly, 
subsided, leaving the supernatant liquor 
transparent and nearly colourless, The 
same materials, except with the omission of 
the arsenic, being employed in the same 
manner, a delicate sky-blue resulted, so dif- 
ferent from the former, as ‘not to admit of 
the possibility of mistake. In this way, 
one-fortieth of a grain of arsenic diffused 
through sixty grains of water, afforded, by 
the addition of sulphate of copper and po- 
tassa in proper proportions, a distinct preci- 
pitate of Scheele’s green. In employing 
this test, it is necessary to view the fluid by 
reflected and not by transparent light, and 
to make the examination by day-light. To 
render the effect more apparent, a sheet of 
white paper may be placed behind the glass 
in which the mixed fluids are contained; or 
the precipitation may be effected by mixing 
the fluids on a piece of writing-paper. 

E. The sediments, produced by any of 
the foregoing experiments, may be collected, 
dried, and laid on red-hot charcoal. A 
smell ef sulphur will first arise, and will be 
followed by that of garlic. 

F. A process for detecting arsenic has 
been proposed by Hume, of London, in the 
Philosophtcal Magazine for May, 1809, vol. 
xxxiii. The test, which he has suggested, 
is the fused nitrate of silver or lunar cau- 
stic, which he employs in the following 
manner ; = 

Into a clean Florence oil-flask introduce 
two or three grains of any powder suspected 
to be arsénic ; add not less than eight-ounce 
measures of either rain or distilled water ; 
and heat this gradualty over a lamp, or aclear 
coal fire, till the solution begins to boil. 
Then, while it boils, frequently shake the 
flask, which may be readily done by wrap- 
ping a piece of leather round its neck, or 

utting a glove upon the hand, ‘fo the 
hot solution, add a grain or two of sub-car- 
bonate of potassa or soda, agitating the whole 
to make the mixture uniform. ; 

‘In the next place, pour into an ounce- 
phial, or a small wine-glass, about two 
table spoonfuls of this solution, and present, 
to the mere surface of the fluid, a stick of 
dry nitrate of silver or lunar caustic. If 
there be any arsenic present, a beautiful 
yellow precipitate will’ instantly appear, 


‘ inclined to brick-red. 
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which will proceed from the point of. contact 
of the nitrate with the fluid; and settle 
towards the bottom of the vessel as a floc- 
culent and copious precipitate. 

The nitrate of silver, Hume finds, also, 
acts very sensibly upon arsenate of potassa, 
and decidedly distinguishes this salt from 
the above solution or arsenite of potassa; 
the colour of the precipitate, occasioned by 
the arsenate, being much darker and more 
In both cases, he is 
of opinion that the test of nitrate of silver is 
greatly superior to that of sulphate of copper ; 
inasmuch as it produces a much more 
copious precipitate, when equal quantities 
are submitted to experiment. The tests he 
recommends to be employed in their dry 
state, in preference to that of solution; and 
that the piece of salt he held on the surface 
only. 

A modified application of this test has 
since been proposed by Dr. Marcet, whose 
directions are as follow: — Let the fluid, 
suspected to contain arsenic, be filtered ; let 
the end of a glass rod, wetted with a solu- 
tion of pure ammonia, be brought into. con- 
tact with this fluid, and let the end of a 
clean rod, similarly wetted with solution of 
nitrate of silver, be immersed in the mixture. 
If the minutest quantity of arsenic be pre- 
sent, a precipitate of a bright yellow colour, 
inclining to. orange, will appear at the point 
of contact, and will readily subside to the 
bottom of the vessel. As this precipitate 
is soluble in ammonia, the greatest care is 
necessary not to add an excess of that alkali. 
The acid of arsenic, with the same test, 
affords a brick-red precipitate. — Hume, it 
may be added, now prepares his test by dis- 
solving a few grains, say ten, of lunar 
caustic in nine or ten times its weight of 
distilled water ; precipitating by liquid am- 
monia; and adding cautiously, and by a 
few drops at once, liquid ammonia, till the 
precipitate is re-dissoived, and no longer. To 
obviate the possibility of any excess of am- 
monia, a small quantity of the precipitate 
may be left undissolved. ‘To apply this 
test, nothing more is required than to dip a 
rod of glass into this liquor, and then touch 
with it the surface of a solution supposed to 
contain arsenic, which will be indicated by 
a yellow precipitate. 

Sylvester has objected to this test, 
that it will not. produce the expected ap- 
pearance, when common salt is present. 
He has, therefore, proposed the red acetate 
of iron as a better test of arsenic, with which 
it forms a bright yellow deposit; or the 
acetate of copper, which affords a green 
precipitate. Of the two, he recommends the 
latter in preference, but advises that both 
should be resorted to in doubtful cases. Dr. 
Marcet, however, has replied, that the objec- 
tion arising from the presénce of common salt 
is easily obviated ; for if a little diluted ni- 
tric acid be added to the suspected liquid 
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and then nitrate of silver very cautiously 
till the precipitate ceases, the muriatic acid 
will be removed, but the arsenic will remain 
in solution, and the addition of ammonia 
will produce the yellow precipitate in its 
characteristic form. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the quantity of ammonia 
must be sufficient to saturate any excess of 
nitric acid, which the fluid may contain. 

A more important objection to nitrate of 
silver as a test of arsenic is, that it affords, 
with the alkaline phosphates, a precipitate 
of phosphate of silver, scarcely distinguish- 
able by its colour from the arseniate of that 
metal, In answer to this, it is alleged by 
Hume, that the arsenite of silver may be 
discriminated by a curdy or flocculent figure, 
resembling that of fresh precipitated muriate 
of silver, except that its colour is yellow; 
while the phosphate is smooth and homo- 
geneous. The better to discriminate these 
two arsenites, he advises two parallel expe- 
riments to be made, upon separate pieces of 
clean writing paper, spreading on the one 
a little of the fresh prepared arsenite, and on 
the other a little of the phosphate. When 
these are suffered to dry, the phosphate will 
gradually assume a black colour, or nearly 
so, while the arsenite will pass from its ori- 
ginal vivid yellow to an Indian yellow, or 
nearly a fawn colour. 

Dr. Paris conducts the trial in the follow- 
ing manner :— Drop the suspected fluid on a 
piece of white paper, making with it a broad 
line; along this line a stick of lunar caustic 
is to be slowly drawn several times succes- 
sively, when a streak will appear of the 
colour resembling that known by the name 
of Indian yellow. This is equally produced 
by arsenic and by an alkaline phosphate, 
but the one from arsenic is rough, curdy, 
and flocculent, like that from a crayon; 
that from a phosphate is homogeneous 
and uniform, resembling a water colour 
laid smoothly on with a brush. But a more 
important and distinctive peculiarity soon 
succeeds; for in less than two minutes the 
phosphoric yellow fades into a sad green, 
and becomes, gradually darker, and ulti- 
mately quite black, while on the other hand 
the arsenic yellow continues permanent, or 
nearly so, for some time, and then becomes 
brown, In performing this experiment, the 
sunshine should be avoided, or the change 
of colour will take place too rapidly. (4nn. 
of Phil. x. 60.) The author of the London 
Dispensatory adds, that the test is improved. 
by brushing the streak lightly over with 
liquid ammonia immediately after the appli- 
cation of the caustic, when, if arsenic be 
present, a bright queen’s yellow is produced, 
which remains permanent for nearly an hour ; 
but that when lunar caustic produces a white 
yellow before the ammonia is applied, we 
may infer the presence of some alkaline 
phosphate rather than of arsenic, 

G. Smithson proposes to fuse 
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powder suspected to contain arsenic with 
nitre; this produces arseniate of potassa, 
of which the solution affords a brick-red pre- 
cipitate with nitrate of silver. In cases 
where any sensible portion of the alkali of 
the nitre has been set free, it must be satur- 
ated with acetous acid, and the saline mix- 
ture dried. and re-dissolved in water. So 
small is the quantity of arsenic required for 
this mode of trial, that a drop of solution of 
oxide of arsenic in water (which, at 54° 
of Fahr. may be estimated to contain one- 
eightieth its weight of the oxide), mixed 
with a little nitrate of potassa, and fused in 
a platinum spoon, affords a very sensible 
quantity of arseniate of silver. (Ann. of 
Phil. N. 8. iv. 127.) 

H. Dr. Cooper, President of Columbia 
College, finds a solution of chromate of 
potassa to be one of the best tests of arsenic. 
One drop is turned green by the fourth of 
a grain of arsenic, by two or three drops of 
Fowler’s mineral solution, or any other 
arsenite of potassa. ‘The arsenious acid 
takes oxygen from the chromic, which is 
converted into oxide of chrome. ‘To exhi- 
bit the effect, take five watch-glasses ; put 
on one, two, or three drops of a watery 
solution of white arsenic; on the second, as 
much arsenite of potassa; on the third, one- 
fourth ‘of a grain of white arsenic in sub- 
stance ; on the fourth, two or three drops 
of a solution of corrosive sublimate ; on the 
fifth, two or three drops of a solution of 
copper. Add to each three or four drops of 
a solution of chromate of potassa. In half 
an hour a bright clear grass-green colour 
will appear in numbers 1, 2, 3, unchange- 
able by ammonia; number 4 will instantly 
exhibit an orange precipitate ; and number 
5 agreen, which a drop of ammonia will 
instantly change to blue. (Silliman’s Ame- 
rican Journal, iii. ) 

I. But the most decisive mode of deter- 
mining the presence of arsenic (which, 
though not absolutely indispensable, should 
always be resorted to, when the suspected 
substance can be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity), is by reducing it to a metallic state ; 
for its characters are then clear and unequi- 
vocal, For this purpose, let a portion of 
the white sediment, collected from the con- 
tents of the stomach, be dried and mixed 
with three times its weight of black flux ; 
or if this cannot be procured, with two parts 
of very dry carbonate of potassa (the salt of 
tartar of the shops), and one of powdered 
charcoal. Dr. Bostock finds that for this 
mixture, we may advantageously substitute 
one composed of half a grain of charcoal, 
and two drops of oil, to a grain of the sedi- 
ment. Procure a tube eight or nine inches 
long, and one-fourth or one-sixth of an inch 
in diameter, of thin glass, sealed hermetically 
at one end. Then put into the tube the 
mixture of the powder and its flux, and if 
any should adhere to. the inner surface, let it 
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be wiped off by a feather, so that the inside 
of all the upper part of the tube may be 
quite clean and dry. Stop the end of the 
tube loosely, with a little paper, and heat 
the sealed end only, on a chafing-dish of 
red-hoat coals, taking care to avoid breathing 
the fumes. The arsenic, if present, will rise 
to the upper part of the tube, on the inner 
surface of which it will form a thin brilliant 
coating. Break the tube, and scrape off the 
reduced metal. Lay a little on a heated 
iron, when, if it be arsenic, a dense smoke 
will arise, and a strong smell of garlic will 
be perceived. The arsenic may be farther 
identified, by putting a small quantity be- 
tween two polished plates of copper, sur- 
rounding it by powdered charcoal, to prevent 
its escape, binding these tightly together by 
iron wire, and exposing them toa low red 
heat. If the included substance be arsenic, 
a white stain will be left on the copper. 

K, It may be proper to observe, that 
neither the stain on copper, nor the odour 
of garlic, is produced by the white oxide of 
arsenic, when heated without the addition of 
scme inflammable ingredient. The absence 
of arsenic must not, therefore, be inferred, 
if no smell should be occasioned by laying 
the white powder ona heated iron. 

Dr. Black ascertained, that all the neces- 
sary experiments, for the detection of arsenic, 
may be made on a single grain of the white 
oxide; this smal] quantity having produced, 
when heated in a tube with its proper flux, 
as much of the metal as clearly established 
its presence, 

If the quantity of arsenic in the stomach 
should be so small, which is not very proba- 
ble, as to occasion death, and yet to remain 
suspended in the washings, the whcle con- 
tents, and the water employed to wash them, 
must be filtered, and the clear liquor assayed 
for arsenic by the tests B, C, D, and 
E. 

In this case it is necessary to be careful 
that the colour of the precipitate is not mo- 
dified by that of the liquid found in the 
stomach. If this be yellow, the precipitate 
by sulphate of copper and carbonate of 
potassa, will appear green, even though no 
arsenic be present; but on leaving it to 
settle, decanting off the fluid, and replacing 
it with water, it will evidently be blue with- 
out ‘any tinge of green, being no longer seen 
through a yellow medium.—(Dr. Paris.) 

The liquid contents of the stomach may 
also be evaporated to dryness below 250° 
Fahr. and the dry mass be exposed to heat 
at the bottom of a Florence flask, to sublime 
the arsenic. If dissolved in an oily fluid, 
Dr. Ure proposes to boil the solution with 
distilled water, and afterwards to separate 
the oil by the capillary action. of wick 
threads. The watery fluid may then be sub- 
jected to the usual tests. 

In an investigation, the event of which is 
to affect the life of an accused person, it is 
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the duty of every one who may prepare him- 
self to give evidence, not-to rest satisfied 
with the appearances produced by any one 
test of arsenic; but to render its presence 
quite unequivocal by the concurring results 
of several. 

Discovery of corrosive sublimate, baryta, &ce 
— Corrosive sublimate (the bichloride or 
oxymuriate of mercury), next to arsenic, 
is the most virulent of the metallic poisons. 
It may be collected by treating the contents 
of the stomach in the manner already de- 
scribed; but as it is more soluble than 
arsenic, viz. in about nineteen times its 
weight of water, no more water must be 
employed than is barely sufficient, and the- 
washings must be carefully preserved for 
examination. 

If a powder should be collected, by this 
operation, which proves, on examination, not 
to be arsenic, it may be known to be corro- 
sive sublimate by the following characters : 

A. Expose a small quantity of it, with- 
out any admixture, to heat in a coated glass 
tube, as directed in the treatment of arsenic. 
Corrosive sublimate will be ascertained by 
its rising to the top of the tube, lining the 
inner surface in the form of a shining white 
crust. 

B. Dissolve another portion in distilled 
water; and it may be proper to observe how 
much of the salt the water is capable of 
taking up. 

C. To the watery solution add a little 
lime-water. A precipitate of an orange 
yellow colour will instantly appear. 

D. To. another portion of the solution 
add a single drop of a dilute solution of 
sub-carbonate of potassa (salt of tartar). A 
white precipitate will appear; but, on a still 
farther addition of alkali, an orange-coloured 
sediment will be formed. 

E. The carbonate of soda has similar 
effects. 

F. Sulphuretted water throws down a 
dark-coloured sediment, which, when dried 
and strongly heated, is wholly volatilised, 
without any odour of garlic. 

For.the detection of corrosive sublimate, 
Sylvester has recommended the application 
of galvanism, which exhibits the mercury in 
a metallic state; A piece of zinc wire, or 
if that cannot be had, of iron wire about 
three inches long, is to be twice bent at 
right angles, so as to resemble the Greek 
letter Il. Thetwo legs of this figure should 
be distant about the diameter of a common 
gold wedding-ring from each other, and the 
two ends of the bent wire must afterwards 
be tied to a ring of this description. Leta 
plate of glass, not less than three inches 
square, be laid as nearly horizontal as_pos- 
sible, and on one side, drop some sulphuric 
acid, diluted with about six ‘times its weight 
of water, till it spreads to the size of a half- 
penny. At a little distance from this, 
towards the other side, next drop some of 
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the solution supposed to contain corrosive 
sublimate, till the edges of the two liquids 
join together; and let the wire and ring 
prepared as above be laid in such a way that 
the wire may touch the acid, while the gold 
ring is in contact with the suspected liquid. 
If the minutest quantity of corrosive sub- 
limate be present, the ring in a few minutes 
will be covered with mercury on the part 
which touched the fluid. 

Smithson remarks, that all the oxides and 
saline compounds of mercury, if laid in a 
drop of marine acid on gold, with a bit of 
tin, quickly amalgamate the gold. In this 
way, a very minute quantity of corrosive 
sublimate, or a drop of its solution may be 
tried, and no addition of muriatic acid is 
then required. Quantities of mercury may 
thus be rendered evident, which could not 
be so by any other means. - Even the mer- 
cury of cinnabar may be exhibited; but it 
must previously be boiled with a little sul- 
phuric acid in a platinum spoon, to convert 
it into sulphate. An exceedingly minute 
quantity of metallic mercury in any powder 
may be discovered by placing it in nitric ~ 
acid on gold, drying, and adding muriatic 
acid and tin, 

The only mineral poison of great virulence 
that has not been mentioned, and which, 
from its being littlé known to act’as such, it 
is very improbable we should meet with, is 
the carbonate of baryta. This, in the coun- 
try where it is found, is employed as a 
poison for rats, and there can be no doubt 
would be equally destructive to human life. 
It may be discovered by dissolving it in 
muriatic acid, and by the insolubility of the 
precipitate which this solution yields on 
adding sulphuric acid, or sulphate of soda. 
Soluble barytic salts, if these have been the 
means of poison, will be contained in the 
water employed to wash the contents of the 
stomach, and will be detected, on adding 
sulphuric acid, by a copious precipitate. 

It may be proper to observe, that the 
failure of attempts to discover poisonous 
substances in the alimentary canal after 
death, is by no means a sufficient proof that 
death has not been occasioned by poison. 
For it has been clearly established, by expe- 
riments made on animals, that a poison may 
be so completely evacuated, that no traces 
of it shall be found, and yet that death may 
ensue from the morbid changes which it has 
occasioned in the alimentary canal, or in the 
general system. ; 

Method of detecting copper or lead.— 
Copper and lead sometimes gain admission 
into articles of food, in consequence of the 
employment of kitchen utensils of these 
materials. 

1. If copper be suspected in any liquor, 
its presence will be ascertained by adding a 
solution of pure ammonia, which will strike 
a beautiful blue colour. If the solution be 
very dilute, it may be concentrated by eva- 
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poration; and if the liquor contain a con- 
siderable excess of acid, like that used to pre- 
‘serve pickles, as much of the alkali must be 
added as is more than sufficient to saturate 
the acid. In this, and all other experiments 
of the same kind, the fluid should be viewed 
by reflected, ‘and not by transmitted light. 

If into a newly prepared tincture of 
guaiacum wood we drop a concentrated 
solution of a salt of copper, the mixture in- 
stantly assumes a blue colour. ‘This effect 
does not take place when the solution is very 
weak, for example, when there is not above 
half a grain of the salt to an ounce of water ; 
but then, by the addition of a few drops of 
prussic acid, the blue colour is instantly de- 
veloped of great purity andintensity. This 
colour is not permanent, but soon passes to 
a green, and at length totally disappears. 
For want of prussic acid, distilled Jaurel 
water may be employed. The test produces 
its effect, even when the proportion of the 
salt of copper to the water does not exceed 
1-45000th. In this minute proportion no 
other test, whether the prussiate of potassa, 
soda, or ammonia, gives the least indication 
of copper. —( Quart. Journ. X. 182.) 

2. Lead is occasionally found, in suf- 
ficient quantity to-be injurious to health, in 
water that has passed through leaden pipes, 
or been kept in leaden vessels, and sometimes 
even in pump-water, in: consequence of that 
metal having been used in the construction 
of the pump. Acetate of lead has also been 
known to be fraudulently added to bad wines, 
with the view of concealing their defects. 

Lead may be discovered by adding, toa 
portion of the suspected water, about half 
its bulk of water impregnated with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. If lead be present, it 
will be manifested by a dark brown, or 
blackish, tinge. This test is so delicate, 
that water condensed by the leaden ‘worm of 
a still-tub, is sensibly affected ‘by it. Lead 
is also detected by a similar effect ensuing on 
the addition of sulphuret of ammonia, or 
potassa, 

The adequacy of this method, however, to 
the discovery of very minute quantities of 
lead, has been set aside by the experiments 
of “Dr. I ambe, the author of a skilful 
analysis of the springs of Leamington 
Priors, near Warwick. By new methods of 
examination, hé has detected the presence of 
lead in several spring-waters, that manifest 
no change on the-addition of the sulphuretted 
test; and has found that metal in the pre- 
cipitate, separated from such waters by the 
carbonate of potassa or of soda. In operates 
ing on these waters, Dr. Lambe noticed the 
following appearances : 

a. The test forms sometimes a dark cloud, 
with the precipitate affected by alkalies, which 
has been re-dissolved in nitric acid. 

6. Though it forms, in other cases, no 
cloud, the precipitate itself becomes darken- 
ed by the sulphuretted test. 
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c. The test forms a white cloud, treated 
with the precipitate as in a. These two 
appearances may be united. 

d. The test neither forms a cloud, nor 
darkens the precipitate. 

e. In the cases b, c, d, heat the pre- 
cipitate, in contact with an alkaline carbo- 
nate, to redness; dissolve out the carbonate 
by water; and treat the precipitate as in a. 
The sulphuretted test then forms a dark cloud 
with the solution of the precipitate. In 
these experiments, it is essential that the 
acid, used to re-dissolve the precipitate, shall 
not be in excess; and if it should so happen, 
that excess must be saturated before the test 
is applied. It is better to use so little acid, 
that some of the precipitate may remain un- 
dissolved. 

jf: Instead of the process e, the preci- 
pitate may be exposed, without addition, to a 
red heat, and then treated asina. In this 
case, the test will detect the metallic matter 5 
but with less certainty than the foregoing 
one. 

The nitric acid, used in these experiments, 
should be perfectly pure; and the test should 
be recently prepared by saturating water 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. A few 
drops of nitric acid added to a water con- 
taining lead, which has been reduced to 
1-8th or 1-10th its bulk by evaporation, and 
then followed by the addition of a few drops 
of hydriodate of potassa, produces a yellow 
insoluble precipitate. 

Another mode of analysis, employed by 
Dr. Lambe, consists in precipitating the lead 
by solution of common salt; but as muriate 
of lead is partly soluble in water, this test 
cannot be applied to small portions of sus- 
pected water. The precipitate must be, 
therefore, collected, from two or three gal- 
lons, and heated to redness with twice its 
weight of carbonate of soda. Dissolve out 
the soda; add nitric acid, saturating any 
superfluity ; and then apply the sulphuretted 
test. Sulphate of soda would be found 
more effectual in this process than the 
muriate, on account of the greater insolubi- 
lity of sulphate of lead. This property, in- 
deed, renders sulphate of soda an excellent 
test of the presence of lead, when held in 
solution by acids, for it throws down that 
metal, even when present in very small 
quantity, in the form of a heavy white pre- 
cipitate, which is not soluble by acetic acid. 

The third process, which is the most satis- 
factory of all, and is very easy, except for 
the trouble of collecting a large quantity of 
precipitate, is the actual reduction of the 
metal, arid its exhibition in a separate form. 
The precipitate may be mixed with its own 
weight of alkaline carbonate, and exposed 
either with or without the addition of a small 
proportion of charcoal, to a heat sufficient to 
melt the alkali. On breaking the crucible, 
a small globule of lead will “be fourid re- 
duced at the bottom. The precipitate from 
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about fifty gallons of water yielded Dr. 
Lambe, in one instance, about two grains of 
lead. 

For discovering the presence of lead in 
wine, a test invented by Dr. Hahnemann, 
and known by the title of Hahnemann’s 
wine test, may be employed. ‘This. test is 
prepared by putting together, into a small 
phial, sixteer grains of sulphuret of lime, 
prepared in the dry way (by exposing toa 
red heat, in a covered crucible, equal weights 
of powdered lime and sulphur, accurately 
mixed), and twenty grains of bitartrate of 
potassa (cream of tartar). The phial is to 
be filled with water, well corked, and occa- 
sionally shaken for the space of ten minutes. 
When the powder: has subsided, decant the 
clear liquor, and preserve it, in a well- 
stopped bottle, for use. The liquor, when 
fresh prepared, discovers lead by a dark 
coloured precipitate. A farther proof of the 
presence of lead in‘wines is. the occurrence 
of a precipitate on adding a solution of the 
sulphate of soda. 

Sylvester has proposed the gallic acid as 
an excellent test of the presence of lead. 

‘The quantity of lead, which has been 
detected in sophisticated wine, may be esti- 
mated at forty grains of the metal in every 
fifty gallons. 

When a considerable quantity of acetate 
of lead has been taken into the stomach (as 
sometimes, owing to its sweet taste, happens 
to children), after the exhibition of an active 
emetic, the hydro-sulphuret of potassa or of 
ammonia may be given; or probably a solu- 
tion of sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salt)would 
render it innoxious.”’— Henry’s Chem. 

Poison-oak. See Rhus toxicodendron. 

POLEMO’NIUM. (An ancient name 
derived from moAeuos, war; because; accord- 
ing to Pliny, kings had contended for the 
honour of its discovery.) 1s The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. 

2. Wild sage, or Teucrium scorodonia of 
Linnezus. 

PoteMonium cmrutzuM. ‘The system- 
atic name of the Greek valerian, or Jacob’s 
ladder, the root of which is esteemed by 
some asa good astringent against diarrhoeas 
and dysentery. 


POLEY-MOUNTAIN. See Teu- 
POLIOSIS. (From odds, candidus, 


white or hoary.) The specific name of a 
species of Trichosisin Good’s arrangement, 1n 
which the hairs are prematurely grey or hoary. 
PO/LIUM. (From qwoaws, white: so 
called from its white capillaments.) Poley. 
Teucrium of Linneus. 
PoLiuM CRETICUM. 
ticum. 
PoLtiuM MONTANUM. 
pitatum. ; . 
POLLEN. (Pollen, inis. n.; fine flour, 
or dust.) The powder which adheres to 


See Teucriwm cre- 


See Teucrium ca- 
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the anthers of the flowers of plants, and 
which is contained in the anther, and is 
thrown out chiefly in warm dry weather, 
when the coat of the latter contracts and 
bursts. The pollen, though to the naked 
eye a tine powder, and light enough to be 
wafted along by the air, is so curiously 
formed, and so various in different plants, 
as to be an interesting and popular object 
for the microscope. Each grain of it is 
commonly a membranous bag, round or 
angular, rough or smooth, which remains 
entire till it meets with any moisture, being” 
contrary in this respect to the nature of the 
anther ; then it bursts with great force, dis- 
charging its subtile and vivifying vapour. 

In the Helianthus annuus, the pollen is 
echinate. 

In Geraniums, perforate. 5 

The pollen of Symphatum: is didymous. 

That of the Mallow, dentate. 

It is angulate in Viola odorata. 

Reniforme in Narcissus ; and 

In Borago, convolute. 

POLLENIN. The pollen of tulips 
has been ascertained. by Professor John to 
contain a peculiar substance, insoluble in 
alkohol, zxther, water, oil of turpentine, 
nephtha, carbonated and pure alkalies; ex- 
tremely combustible, burning with great 
rapidity and flame; and hence used at the 
theatres to imitate lightning, 

POLLEX. The thumb, or great toe. 

POLYADELPHIA. (From = oaus, 
many, and adeAgia, a brotherhood.) The 
name of a class of plants in the sexual 
system of Linnzus, embracing plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, in which several 
stamina’ are united by their filaments into 
three or more distinct bundles. 

POLYA’NDRIA. (From zodus, many, 
and aynp, a husband.) The name of a class 
of plants in the sexual system of Linneus. 
It consists of plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, furnished with several stamina, that 
are inserted into the common receptacle of 
the flower ; by which circumstance this class 
is distinguished from Jcosandria, in which 
the striking character is the situation of the 
stamina on the calyx or petals. 

POLYCHRE’STUS. (From qodus, 
much, and xpnsos, useful.) Having many 
virtues, or uses, Applied to many medi- 
cines from their extensive usefulness, 

POLYCHROITE. The colouring mat- 
ter of saffron. 

POLYDI'PSIA. (From wodvs, much, 
and d:)y, thirst.) Excessive thirst. A ge- 
nus of disease in the Class Locales, and 
Order Dysorexie, of Cullen, It is mostly 
symptomatic of fever, dropsy, excessive dis- 
charges, or poisons. 

POLY’GALA, (From qwodvs, much, 
and yada, milk: so named from the abun- 
dance of its milky juice.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 

Class, Diadelphia ; Order, Octandria. 
$Q 4 ; 
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2, The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon milk-wort. See Polygala vulgaris. 

Potyeata amara. This is a remarkably 
bitter plant, and though not used in this 
country, promises to be as efficacious as 
those in greater repute. It has been given 
freely in phthisis pulmonalis, and, like other 
remedies, failed in producing a cure; 
yet, as a palliative, it claims attention. Its 
virtues are balsamic, demulcent, and cor- 
roborant. 

Potyeata senrga. The systematic name 
of the rattlesnake milk-wort. Seneka. 
Polygala — fioribus imperbibus spicatis, caule 
erecto herbaceo simplicissimo, foliis ovato lan- 
ceolatis, of Linneus. The root of. this 
plant was formerly much esteemed as a 
specific against the poison of the rattle- 
snake, and as an antiphlogistic in pleurisy, 
pneumonia, &c. but it is now very much 
laid aside. Its-dose is from ten to twenty 
grains ; but when employed, it is generally 
used in the form of decoction, which, 
when prepared according to the formula of 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, may be 
given every second or third hour. 

Poryceata vuncaris. The systematic 
name of the common milk-wort. The 
root of this plant is somewhat similar in 
taste to that of the seneka, but much weaker. 
The leaves are very bitter, and a handful of 
them, infused in wine, is said to be a safe 
and gentle purge. 

POLYGA’MIA. (From zodvs, many, 
and yoyos, amarriage.) Polygamy. The 
name of a class of plants in the sexual 
system of Linnzeus, consisting of poly- 
gamous plants, or plants having herma- 
phrodite flowers, ‘and likewise male ‘and 
female flowers, or both. The orders of 
this division are‘according to the beautiful 
uniformity or plan ‘which runs through this 

Ingenious system, distinguished upon the 
principles of the Classes Monecia, Diecia, and 
Triecia. It has the five following orders ;- 

1. Polygamia equalis. The name of an 
‘order of Class Syngenesia, of the sexual 
system of plants. The florets are all perfect 
or united, that is, each furnished with 
perfect stamens. 

2. Polygamia frustranea. Florets of the 
disk, with stamens:and pistil: those of the 
radius with merely an abortive pistil, or with 
not even the rudiments of any. 

8. Polygamia necessaria. Florets‘of the 
disk with stamens only, those of the radius 
with pistils only. 

4. Polygamia segregata. Several flowers, 
either simple or compound, but with united 
anthers, and with a proper calyx, included 
in one common calyx. 

5. Polygamia superflua. Florets of ‘the 
disk, with stamens and pistil : those of the 
radius with pistil only, but each, of both 
kinds, forming perfect seed. 

POLYGONA’TUM. (From qoaus, 
many, and yoru, a joint : so named from its 
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numerous joints or knots.) Solomon’s seal. 
See Convallaria polygonatum. 

POLY'GONUM. (From woaus, many, 
and yoru, a joint: so named from its nu- 
merous joints.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Oct- 
andria; Order, Trigynia. Knot-grass. 

Potyconum avicutarr. The system- 
atic name of the knot grass. Centwmnodia ; 
Polygonum latifolium ; Polygonum mas ; 
Sanguinaria. This plant is never used in 
this country ; it is said to be useful in stop- 
ping hemorrhages, diarrhceas, &c. ; but little 
credit is to be given to this account. 

Potyconum Baccirerum. A species of 
equisetum, or horse-tail. 

Potyconum sisrorta. The systematic 
name of the officinal bistort. Bistorta. 
Polygonum — caule  simplicissimo monos- 
tachio, folits ovatis in petiolum decurrentibus, 
of Linnzus. ‘This plant is a native of Bri- 
tain. Every part manifests a degree of 
stypticity to the taste, and the root is esteem- 
ed to be one of the most powerful of the 
vegetable astringents, and frequently made 
use of as such, in ‘disorders proceeding from 
a laxity and debility of the solids, for re- 
straining alvine fluxes, after due evacuations, 
and other preternatural discharges both 
serous and sanguineous. It has been some- 
times given in intermitting fevers; and 
sometimes also, in small doses, as a cor- 
roborant and antiseptic, in acute malignant 
and colliquative fevers; in which intentions 
Peruvian bark has now deservedly super- 


_seded both these and all other adstringents, 


The common dose of bistort root in sub- 
stance, is fifteen or twenty grains: in ur- 
gent cases it is extended toa drachm. _ Its 
astringent matter is totally dissolved both by 
water and rectified spirits. 

Poryconum pivaricatum. The system. 
atic name of the eastern buck-wheat plant. 
The roots, reduced to a coarse meal, are 
the ordinary food of the Siberians. 

Poryconum Fracoryrum. The system. 
atic name of the buck-wheat. The grain of 
this plant constitutes the principal food of 
the inhabitants of Russia, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

Potycoyum nyprorirek. The system- 
atic name of the poor man’s pepper. Hy- 
dropiper. Biting arsmart ; Lake-weed ; 
Water-pepper. This plant is very common 
in our ditches; the leaves have an acrid 
burning taste, and seem to be nearly of the 
same nature with those of the arum. They 
have been recommended as possessing anti- 
septic, aperient, diuretic virtues, and given 
in scurvies and cachexies, asthmas, hypo- 
chondriacal and nephritic complaints, and 
wandering’ gout. The first leaves have 
been applied externally, as a stimulating 
cataplasm. . 

Potyconum Latirotium. Common knot- 
grass. See Polygonum aviculare. 

PotycoNum mas. See Polygonum aviculare. 
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Potyconum minus. Rupture-wort. See 
Herniaria glabra. 

Potygonum pErsicariA. The system- 
atic name of the Persicaria of the old phar- 
macopeias,  Persicaria mitis ; Piumbago. 
Arsmart. This plant is said to possess 
vulnerary and antiseptic properties; with 
which intentions it is given in wine to 
restrain the progress of gangrene. 

Potyconum sEetenorpes. Parsley break- 
stone. 

POLYPO’DIUM. (From @woadvs, many, 
and mous, a foot: so called because it has 
many roots.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Cryplogamia ; 
Order, Filices. Fern, or polypody. 

PotyropiuM ACcULEATUM. Filie acu- 
leata. Spear-pointed fern. Fallen into 
disuse. 

Potyropium rinrx Mas. Aspidium filiv 
mas, of Dr. Smith; Pleris ; Blancnon ; 
Orbasii ; Lonchitis. Male polypody, or fern. 
The root of this plant has been greatly 
celebrated for its effects upon the tenia 
osculis superficialibus, or broad tape-worm. 
Madame Noufer acquired great celebrity 
by employing it as aspecific. This secret, 
was thought of such importance by some 
of the principal physicians at Paris, who 
were deputed to make a complete trial of 
its efficacy, that it was purchased by the 
French king, and afterwards published by 
his order. The method of cure is the fol- 
lowing : — After the patient has been pre- 
pared by an emollient glyster, and a sup- 
per of panada, with butter and salt, he is 
directed to take in the morning, while in 
bed, a dose: of two or three drachms of the 
powdered root of the male fern. The pow- 
der must be washed down with a draught 
of water, and, two hours after, a strong 
cathartic, composed of calomel and scam- 
mony, is to be given, proportioned to the 
strength of the patient. If this does not 
operate in due time, it is to be followed by 
a dose of purging salts, and if the worm be 
not expelled in a few hours, this process is 
to be repeated at proper intervals. Of the 
success of this, or a similar mode of treat- 
ment, in cases of tenia, there can be no 
doubt, as many proofs in this country afford 
sufficient testimony ;: but whether the fern- 
root or the strong cathartic is the principal 
agent in the destruction of the worm, may 
admit of a question ; and the latter opinion, 
Dr. Woodville believes, is the more gene- 
rally adopted by physicians. It’ appears, 
however, from some experiments made in 
Germany, that the tenia has, in several in- 
stances, been expelled by the repeated ex- 
hibition of the root, without the assistance of 
any purgative. 

- PO'LYPUS. 
ous, a foot: 
ramifications, like legs. ) 
genus of zoophytes. 

2. A species of sarcoma in Cullen’s No. 
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(From modus, many, and 
from its sending off many 
1. The name of a 
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sology. A polypus is a tumour, which 
is “generally narrow where it. originates, 
and then becomes wider, somewhat like a 
pear. It is most commonly met with in 
the nose, uterus, or vagina; and has re- 
ceived its name from an erroneous idea, 
that it usually had several roots, or feet, 
like zoophyte polypi. 

Polypi vary from each other wiieausiip 
to the different causes that produce them, 
and the alterations that happen in them. 
Sometimes a polypus of the nose is owing 
to a swelling of the pituitary membrane, 
which swelling may possess a greater or less 
space of the membrane, as also its cellular 
substance, and may affect either one or both 
nostrils. At other times, it arises from an 
ulcer produced by a caries of some of the 
bones which form the internal surface of the 
nostrils. Polypuses are. s6metimes so soft, 
that upon the least touch they are lacer- 
ated, and bleed; at other times they are 
very compact, and even scirrhous. Some 
continue small a great while; others in. 
crease so fast as, in a’short time, to push 
out at the nostrils, or extend backwards 
towards the throat. Le Dran mentions, 
that he has known them fill up the space 
behind the uvula, and, turning towards 
the mouth, have protruded the fleshy arch 
of the palate so far forwards as to make 
it parallel with the third dentes. molares. 
There are others which, though at first free 
from any malignant disposition, become 
afterwards carcinomatous, and even highly 
cancerous. Of whatever nature the poly- 
pus is, it intercepts the passage of the air 
through the nostril, and, when large, forces 
the septwm narium into the other nostril, 
so that the patient is unable to breathe, 
unless through the mouth. A large polypus 
pressing in ‘like manner upon the spongy 
bones, gradually forces. them down upon 
the maxillary bones, and thus compresses 
and stops up the orifice of the ductus la- 
chrymalis ; nor is it impossible for the sides 
of the canalis nasalis to be pressed together, 
In which case the tears, having no passage 
through the nose, the eye is kept constantly 
watering, and the sacchus lachrymalis, not 
being able to discharge its contents, is 
sometimes so much dilated as to form what 
is called a flat fistula. The above writer 
has seen instances of polypuses so much 
enlarged as to force down the ossa palati. 

The polypus of the uterus is of three 
kinds, im respect to situation. It either 
grows from the fundus, the inside of the 
cervix, or from the lower. edge of the os 
uteri. The first case is the most frequent, 
the last the most uncommon. Polypi of 
the uterus are always shaped like a pear; 
and have a thin pedicle. They are almost 
invariably of that species which is deno« 
minated fleshy, hardly ever being schirrous; 
cancerous, or ulcerated. 

3, The coagulated substance which is 
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found (in the cavities of the heart of those 
who are some time in articulo mortis, is im- 
properly called a polypus. 

POLYSA’RCIA. (From qwodus, much, 
and oapé, flesh.) Polysomatia; Obesitas ; 
Corpulentia ; Steatites. Troublesome cor- 
pulency, obesity, or fatness. A genus 
of diseases in the Class Cacherie, and 
Order Intumesceniia, of Cullen. 


_ POLYSOMA’TIA. (From modus, 
much, and gwua, a body.) See Poly- 
sarcia. 


Potysra/stum. (From woavs, much, and 
onaw, to draw.) <A forcible instrument for 
reducing Juxations. My 

POLYTRI/CHUM. (From wodvs, 
many, and @piz, hair:.so called from its 
resemblance to a woman’s hair, or because, 
in ancient times, women used to dye the 
hair with it, to keep it from shedding.) 
Polytrycon. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Cryptogamia ; Order, Musci. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the golden 
maidenhair. See Polytricum commune. 

PotytRichum commMuNnE. The systematic 
name of the golden maidenhair. Adianthum 
aureum. It possesses, in an inferior degree, 
astringent virtues ; and was formerly given 
in diseases of the lungs and calculous com- 
plaints. 

POMACEZ. (From pomum, an apple.) 
The name of an order of plants in Linnzus’s 
Fragments of a Natural Method, consisting 
of those which have a fruit of a pulpy, 
esculent, apple, berry, or cherry kind. 

POMA’/CEUM. (From pomum, an 
apple.) Cider, or the fermented juice of 
apple. 

POMEGRANATE. See Punica gras 
TAtUmMe 

POMPHOLYGO’DES. (From wou- 
godvé, a bubble, and e:dos, resemblance. ) 
Urine, with bubbles on the surface. 

PO/MPHOLYX. (From woudos, a 
bladder.) 1. A small vesicle, or bubble. 

2. The whitish oxide of zinc, which ad- 
heres to the covers of the crucibles in making 
brass, in the form of small bubbles, 

PO’MPHOS. (From weugw, to put 
forth.) Pomphus. A bladder, or watery 
pustule. 

POMUM. 1. An apple: 

2. In botanical distinctions and language 
this is a fleshy pericarpium or seed-vessel, 
containing a capsule within it, with several 
seeds. | Its species are; 

1. Pomum oblongum; as in Pyrus com. 
munis. 

2. P. baccatum; asin Pyrus baccata,. 

3. P. muricatum ; as in Momordica tri- 
foliata. 

_+ P. hispidum ; as in Momordica elate- 
rium. 

The navel-like remains is part of the calyx. 

The pomum is comprehended by Gzertner 
under the different kinds of bacca, it being 
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sometimes scarcely possible to draw the line 
between them. See Pyrus malus. 

Pomum apami. (Pomum, an apple: so 
called in consequence of a whimsical sup- 
position that part of the forbidden apple 
which Adam ate, stuck in the throat, and 
thus became the cause.) The protuberance 
in the anterior part of the neck, formed by 
the forepart of the thyroid gland. 

Pomum amoris. See Solanum lycoper- 
sicum. 

Ponderous spar. 
Barytes. 

PO'NS. A bridge. A part of the brain 
is so called from its arched appearance. 

Pons varott. Corpus annulare; Pro- 
cessus annularis; Eminentia annularis. 
Varolius’s bridge. An eminence of the 
medulla oblongata, ‘first described by Varo- 
lius. It is formed by the two exterior crura 
of the cerebellum becoming flattened and 
passing over the crura of the cerebrum. 

Po'ntica vina. Acid, feculent, and tar- 
tarous wines. 

Ponticum met. A poisonous honey. 

Poorman's pepper. See Polygonum hy- 
dropiper, and Lepidium. ; 


See Heavy spar and 


POPLAR. See Populus. . 

PO’PLES. The ham, or joint of the 
knee. 

POPLITE’AL. (Popliteus; from po- 


ples, the ham.) ~A small triangular muscle 
lying across the back part of the knee-joint, 
is so called. 

PoruirEaAL artery. Arteria poplitea. 
The continuation of the crural artery, 
through the hollow of the ham, 

POPPY. See Papaver. 

Poppy, red corn. See Papaver rheeas. 

Poppy; white. See Papaver somniferum. 

POPULA/GO. (From populus; the 
poplar ; because its leaves resemble those of 
the poplar.) See Caltha palustris. 

PO’PULUS. (From wodvs, many; 
because of the multitude of its shoots.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diwcia; Order, 
Octandria. 

2. The pharmacopecial name of the black 
poplar. See Populus nigra. 

Porvutus BALsamirerA. See Fagara. 

Poruuus nicra. The systematic name 
of the black poplar. igeiros. The young 
buds, oculi,. or rudiments of the leaves, 
which appear in the beginning of the spring, 
were formerly employed in an officinal oint- 
ment. At present they are almost entirely 
disregarded, though they should seem, from 
their sensible qualities, to be applicable to 
purposes of some importance. They havea 
yellow; unctuous, odorous, balsamic juice. 

Po/rcus. A name for the pudendum 
muliebre. 

Port sitarm. The biliary pores or 
duets, that receive the bile from the penicilli 
of the liver, and. convey it to the hepatic 
duct. See Liver, — 


POR 


‘ PORIFORMIS. Resembling a pore: 
applied to a nectary, when of that appear- 
ance, as that of the hyacinth, which has three 
like pores in the germen. 

Porocete. (From wwpos, a callus, and 
KnAn, a tumour.) A hard tumour of any 
part, but especially of the testicle. 

Poro’Mrnatum. (From wwpos, a callus, 
and oupados, the navel.) A hard tumour of 
the navel. 

PORPHYRA. Dr. Good’s name for 
scurvy. See Scorbutus. 

PORPHYRY. A compound rock, 
having a basis, in which the other contem- 
poraneous constituent parts are imbedded. 
The base is sometimes clay-stone, sometimes 
hornstone, sometimes compact felspar; of 
pitchstone, pearlstone, and obsidian. The 
imbedded parts are most commonly felspar 
and quartz,” which are usually crystallised 
more or less perfectly, and hence they ap- 
pear sometimes granular. According to 
Werner, there are two distinct porphyry for- 
mations ; the oldest occurs in gneiss, in beds 
of great magnitude; and also in mica-slate 
and clay-slate. Between Blair in Athole 
and Dalnacardoch, there is a very fine ex- 
ample of a bed of porphyry-slate in mica. 
The second porphyry formation is much 
more widely extended, It consists princi- 
pally of clay porphyry, while the former con- 
sists chiefly of hornstone porphyry and fel- 
spar porphyry. 

It sometimes contains considerable repo- 
sitories of ore, in veins. Gold, silver, lead, 
tin, copper, iron, and manganese occur in it ; 
but chiefly in the newer porphyry, as hap- 
pens with the Hungarian mines. It occurs 
in Arran, and in Perthshire between Dalna- 
cardoch and Tummel-bridge. 

PORRET. See Allium porrum. 

PORRI’GO. (4 porrigendo; from its 
spreading abroad.) A disease very common 
among children, in which the skin of the 
hairy part of the head becomes dry and 
callous, and comes off like bran upon comb- 
ing the head. 

PO’/RRUM. See Allium porrum. 

PO’RTA. (4 poriando, because through 
it the blood is carried to the liver.) That 
part of the liver where its vessels enter. 

Port vena. See Vena porte. 

Portaicuitte. The acutenaculum. 

PORTIO. A portion or branch: ap- 
plied to a nerve. 

Portio purs. (One branch of the 
seventh pair of nerves is called portio dura, 
the hard portion, either from its being more 
firm than the other, or because it runs into 
the hard part of the skull ; and the other the 
portio mollis, or soft portion.) Facial nerve. 


This nerve arises near the pons, from the 


crus of the brain, enters the petrous portion 


of the temporal bone, gives off a branch into - 


the tympanum, which is called the chorda 
tympani, and then proceeds to form the pes 
anserinus on the face, from whence the ins 
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teguments of the face are supplied with 
nerves. See Iacial nerve. 

Poxtio mMoniis. Auditory nerve. Acous- 
tic nerve. This nerve arises from the me» 
dulla oblongata and fourth ventricle of the 
brain, enters the petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone, and is distributed on the internal 
ear, by innumerable branches, not only to 
the cochlea, but also to the membrane lining 
the vestibulum and semicircular canals, and 
is the immediate organ of hearing. 

Portland powder. A celebrated gout re- 
medy. It consists of various bitters; prin- 
cipally of horehound, birthwort, the tops and 
leaves of germander, ground-pine, and 
centaury, dried, powdered, and sifted. It 
is now fallen into disuse. 

Porrora‘’Rium. (From porta, a door; 
because it is, as it were, the door or entrance 
of the intestines.) The right orifice of the 
stomach. — 

PORTULA’CA. (From porto, to carry, 
and lac, milk; because it increases the 
animal milk.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system.* Class, Dode- 
candria ; Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the pur- 
slane. See Portulaca oleracea. 

Porrutaca overacea. ‘The systematic 
name of the eatable purslane. Andrachne ; 
Allium gallicum. 'The pliant which is so 
called in dietetical and medical writings, 
abounds with a watery and somewhat acid 
juice, and is often put into soups, or pickled 
with spices. It is said to be antiseptic and 
aperient. . 

PO’RUS. A pore, or duct. A term 
used in anatomy, and botany; the pores of 
the skin ; and particularly applied in botany 
to the small puncture-like openings in the 
inferior surface of the genus Boletus. 

Po’sca. Vinegar and water mixed. 

POSSE/TUM. Posset. Milk curdled 
with wine, treacle, or any acid. 

POSTE’RIOR. Parts are so named 
from their relative situation, 

Posrerion ANNULARIS. Musculus poste- 
ror annulariss An external imterossealk 
muscle of the hand, that extends and draws 
the ring-finger inwards. 

Posterior auris. See Retrahentes auris. 

Posrerior invicis. Musculus posterior 
indicis. An internal interosseal muscle of 
the hand, that extends the fore-finger obli- 
quely, and draws it outwards. 

PosrERIoR MEDI. Aim external inter- 
osseal muscle of the hard; that extends the 
middle finger, and draws it outwards. 

POTAMOGEITON. (From qworta- 
ios, a river, and yerroy, adjacent: so named 
because it grows about rivers.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Tetrandria ; Order, Tetragynia. 

POTASH. See Potassa. 

POTA’SSA. (Potassa, @.f.; so called 
from the pots, or vessels, in which it was 
first made.) Vegetable alkali: so called 
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because it is obtained in an impure state by 
the incineration ‘of vegetables.  Potass ; 
Potash; Kali. An hydrated protoxide of 
potassium. 
Table of the saline product of one thousand 
« lbs. of ashes of the following vegetables : — 

. Saline products. 
Stalks of Turkey 


3 198 Ibs. 
wheat or maise, 
Stalks of sun- 349 
flower, 
Vine branches, 162.6 
Elm, ~ 166 
Box, 78 
Sallow, 102 
Oak, Ltd 
Aspen, 61 
Beech, 219 
Fir, 132 
Fern cutin Au-  ,, g ul 25 according 
gust, to Wildenheim, 
Wormwood, 748 
Fumitory, 360 
Heath, 115 Wildenheim. 


On these tables Kirwan makes the follow- 
ing remarks ; — 

1.. That in general weed yields more 
ashes, and their ashes much more salt, than 
woods ; and that consequently, as to salts of 
the vegetable alkali kind, as potassa, pearl- 
ash, cashup, &c. neither America, ‘Trieste, 
nor the northern countries, have any advan- 
tage over Ireland. 

2. That of all weeds fumitory produces 
more salt, and next to it wormwood. But 
if we attend only tothe quantity of salt in a 
given weight of ashes, the ashes of worm- 
wood contain most. Trifolium fibrinum also 
produces more ashes and salt than fern. 

The process for obtaining pot and pearl- 
ash is given by Kirwan, as follows : — 

1. The weeds should be cut just before 
they seed, then spread, well dried, and ga- 
‘thered clean. 

2. They should. be burned within doors 
on a grate, and the ashes laid in a chest as 
fast as they are produced, If any charcoal 
be visible, it should be picked out, and 
thrown back into the fire. If the weeds be 
moist, much coal will be found. A close 
smothered fire, which has been recommend- 
ed by some, is very prejudicial. 

3. They should be lixiviated with twelve 
times their weight of boiling water. A drop 
of the solution of corrosive sublimate will 
immediately discover when the water ceases 
to take up any more alkali. The earthy 
matter that remains is said to be a good 
manure for clayey soils. 

4. The ley thus formed should be evapo- 
tated to dryness in iron pans. ‘Two or three 
at least of these should be used, and the ley, 
as fast as it is concreted, passed from the 
one to the other. Thus, much time is saved, 
as weak leys evaporate more quickly than 
the stronger. ‘The salt thus produced is of 
a dark colour, and contains much extractive 
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matter, and being formed in iron pots’is 
called potassa. > 

5. This salt should then be carried to a 
reverberatory furnace, in which the extrac- 
tive matter is burnt off, and much of the 
water dissipated: hence it generally loses* 
from ten to fifteen per cent. of its weight. 
Particular care should be taken to prevent 
its melting, as the extractive matter would 
not then be perfectly consumed, and the 
alkali would form such a union with the 
earthy parts as could not easily be dissolved. 
Kirwan adds this caution, because Dr. Lewis 
and Dossie have inadvertently directed the 
contrary. This salt thus refined is called 
pearl-ash, and must be the same as the 


-Dantzic pearl-ash. 


To obtain this alkali pure, Berthollet re- 
commends, to evaporate a solution of pot- 
assa, made caustic by boiling with quicklime, 
till it becomes of a thickish consistence; to 
add about an equal weight of alkohol, and 
let the mixture stand some time in a close 
vessel. Some solid matter, partly crystal- 
lised, will collect at the bottom; above this 
will be a small quantity of a dark-coloured. 
fluid ; and on the top another lighter. The 
latter, separated by decantation, is to be eva- 
porated quickly in a silver basin in a sand- 
heat, Glass, or almost any other metal, 
would be corroded. by the potassa. Before 
the evaporation has been carried far, the so- 
lution is to be removed from the fire, and 
suffered to stand at rest; when it will again 
separate into two fluids. The lighter, being 
poured off, is again to be evaporated with a 
quick heat; and on standing a day or two 
in a close vessel, it will deposite transparent 
crystals of pure potassa. If the liquor be 
evaporated to a pellicle, the potassa will con- 
crete without regular crystallisation. In 
both cases a high-coloured liquor is sepa- 
rated, which is to be poured off; and the 
potassa must be kept carefully secluded from, 
air. 

A perfectly pure solution of potassa will 
remain transparent on the addition of lime 
water, show no effervescence with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and not give any precipitate on 
blowing air from the lungs through it by 
means of a tube. 

Pure potassa for experimental purposes 
may most easily be obtained by igniting 
cream of tartar in a crucible, dissolving the 
residue in water, filtering, boiling with a 
quantity of quicklime, and after subsidence, 
decanting the clear liquid, and evaporating 
in a loosely covered silver capsule, till it flows 
like oil, and then pouring it out on a clean 
iron plate. A solid white cake of pure hy- 
drate of potassa is thus obtained, without the 
agency of alkohol. It must be immediately 
broken into fragments, and kept in a well- 
stoppered phial.. . 

As 100 parts of subcarbonate of potassa 
are equivalent to about 70 of. pure concen- 
trated oil of vitriol, if into a measure tube, 
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graduated into 100 equal parts, we introduce 
the 70 grains of acid, and fill up the remain- 
ing space with water, then we have an alka. 
limeter for estimating the value of commer- 
cial pearl-ashes, which, if pure, will require 
for 100 grains one hundred divisions of the 
liquid to neutralise them. If they contain 
only 60 per cent. of genuine subcarbonate, 
then 100 grains will require only 60 divi- 
sions, and so on. When the alkalimeter 
indications are required in pure or absolute 
potassa, such as constitutes the basis of nitre, 
then we must use 102 grains of pure oil of 
vitriol, along with the requisite bulk of 
water to fill up the volume of the graduated 
tube. 

The hydrate of potassa, as obtained by the 
preceding process, is solid, white, and ex- 
tremely caustic ; in minute quantities, chang- 
ing the purple of violets and cabbage toa 
green, reddened litmus to purple, and yellow 
turmeric to a reddish-brown. It rapidly at- 
tracts humidity from the air, passing into 
the oil of tartar per deliguium of the che- 
mists; a name, however, also given to the 
deliquesced subcarbonate. Charcoal applied 
to the hydrate of potassa at a cherry-red heat, 
gives birth to carburetted hydrogen, and an 
alkaline subcarbonate ; but at a heat border- 
ing on whiteness, carburetted hydrogen, car- 
bonous oxide, and potassium, are formed. 
Several metals decompose the hydrate of 
potassa, by the aid of heat; particularly pot- 
assium, sodium, and iron. The fused hy- 
drate of potassa consist of 6 deutoxide of 
potassium + 1.125 water = 7.125, which 
number represents the compound prime 
equivalent. It is used in surgery, as the po- 
tential cautery for forming eschars; and it 


was formerly employed in medicine diluted- 


with broths as a lithontriptic. In chemistry, 
it is very extensively employed, both in ma- 
nufactures and as a reagent in analysis. It is 
the basis of all the common soft soaps. The 
oxides of the following metals are soluble in 
aqueous potassa ; — Lead, tin, nickel, arsenic, 
cobalt, manganese, zinc, antimony, tellu- 
rium, tungsten, molybdenum. 

The preparations of this ‘alkali that are 
used in medicine are; 

1. Potassa fusa. 
2. Liquor potasse. 
3. Potassa cum calee. 
4. Subcarbonas potassz. 
5. Carbonas potasse. 
6. Sulphas potassz. 
7. Super-sulphas potassee. 
8. Tartras potasse. 
9. Acetas potasse. 
| 10. Citras potasse. 

11. Oxychloras potassz. 

12. Arsenias potasse. 

13. Sulphuretum potassz. 

Potassa, acetate of. See Potasse acetas. 
~. Potassa, carbonate of. See Potasse car- 
bonas. ie 

Potassa, fused. See Potassa fusa. 
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Potassa, solution of. See Potasse liquor. 
Potassa, subcarbonate of. See Potassa 

subcarbonas. . 
Potassa, subcarbonate of, solution of. See 

Potasse subcarbonatis liquor. 
Potassa, sulphate of. See Potasse sulphas. 
Potassa, sulphuret of. See Potasse sul- 

phuretum. 

Potassa, super-sulphate of. See Potasse 
super-sulphas. 

Potassa, supertartrate of. See Tartarum. 

Potassa, tartrate of. See Potasse tartras. 

Potassa with lime. See Potassa cum calce. 

Porassa cum cauce. Potassa with lime. 
Cale cum kali puro; Causticum commune 
fortius ; Lapis infernalis sive septicus. Take 
of solution of potassa three pints; fresh 
lime, a pound. Boil the solution of potassa 
down to a pint, then add the lime, pre- 
viously slaked by the addition of water, and 
mix them together intimately. This is in 
common use with surgeons, as a caustic, ‘to 
produce ulcerations, and to open abscesses, 

Porassa rusa. Fused potassa. ali 
purum; alkali vegetabile fixum causticum. 
Take of solution of potassa a gallon. 
Evaporate the water, in a clean iron pot, 
over the fire, until, when the ebullition has 
ceased, the potassa remains in a state of 
fusion ; pour it upon a clean iron plate, 
into pieces of convenient form. This 
preparation of potassa is violently caustic, 
destroying the living animal fibre with 
great energy. 

Porassa rmpurA. See Potassa. 

Porassm acreras. Acetate of potassa. 
Acetated vegetable alkali. Kali acetatum ; 
Sal diureticus; Terra foliata tartari; Sal 
sennerti. ‘Take of subcarbonate of pot- 
assa a pound, Strong acetic acid, two 
pints. Distilled water, two pints. Mix 
the acid with the water, and add it gradually 
to the subcarbonate of potassa so long 
as may be necessary for perfect ‘satura- 
tion. Let the solution be further 
reduced to one half by evaporation, and 
strain it: then by means of a water-bath 
evaporate it, so that on being removed from 
the fire, it shall crystallise. The acetate 
of potassa is esteemed asa saline diuretic 
and deobstruent. It is given in the dose of 
from ‘gr. x. to 4ss.three times a day in any 
appropriate vehicle against dropsies, hepatic 
obstructions, and the like. 

Porassa ARSENIAS. See Liquor farseni- 
calis. 

Porassm carzonas. Carbonate of pot- 
assa. This preparation, which has been long 
known by the name of Kali atratum, ap- 
peared in the last London Pharmacopeeia for 
the first time. It is made thus : — Take of 
subcarbonate of potassa made from tartar, 
a pound: subcarbonate of ammonia, three 
ounces; distilled water, a pint. Havin 


‘previously dissolved the subcarbonate of 


potassa in the water, add the subcarbonate 
of ammonia; then, by means of a sand- 
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bath, apply a heat of 180° for three hours, 
or until the ammonia shall be driven off; 
lastly, set the solution by, to crystallise. 
The remaining solution may be evaporated 
in the same manner, that crystals may again 
form when it is set by. 

This process was inyented by Berthollet. 
The potassa takes the carbonic acid from the 
ammonia, which is volatile, and passes off 
in the temperature employed. “It is, how- 
ever, very difficult to detach the ammonia 
entirely. Potassa is thus saturated with car- 
bonic acid, of which it contains double the 
quantity that the pure subcarbonate of pot- 
assa does ; it gives out this proportion on the 
addition of muriatic acid, and may be con- 
verted into the subsalt, by. heating it a short 
time toredness. Itis less nauseous to the taste 
than the subcarbonate; it crystallizes, and 
does not deliquesce. Water, at the common 
temperature, dissolves one-fourth its weight, 
and at 2129, five-sixths; but this latter heat 
detaches some of the carbonic acid. 

The carbonate of potassa is now generally 
used for the purpose of imparting carbonic 
acid to the stomach, by giving a scruple in 
solution with q table-spoonful of lemon- 
juice, in the act of effervescing. 

Porassa cutoras. Formerly called oxy- 
muriate of potassa, 

Porassm tiquor. Solution of potassa. 
Agua kali puri; Lixivium saponarium. 
Take of subcarbonate of potassa a pound, 
lime newly prepared, half a pound, Boil- 
ing distilled water, a gallon. Dissolve the 
potassa in two pints of the water; add the 
remaining water to the lime. Mix the 
liquors while they are hot, stir them toge- 
ther, then set the mixture by in a covered 
vessel; and after it has cooled, strain the 
solution through a cotton bag. 

If any diluted acid dropped into the 
solution occasion the extrication of bub- 
bles of gas, it will be necessary to add 
more lime, and to strain it again. A pint 
of this solution ought to weigh sixteen 
ounces. 

Porassa witras. See Nitre. 

Porassz SUBCARBONAS. Subearbonate 
of potassa, formerly called Kali preparatum ; 
Sal absinthii; Sal tartari; Sal plantarum. 
Take of impure potassa powdered, three 
pounds ; boiling water, three pints and a 
half. Dissolve the potassa in water, and 
filter; then pour the solution into a clean 
iron pot, and evaporate the water over a 
moderate fire, until the liquor thickens ; 
then let the fire be withdrawn, and stir 
the liquor constantly with an iron rod, until 
the salt concretes into granular crystals. 

A purer subcarbonate of potassa may be 
prepared in the same manner from tartar, 
which must be first burnt until it becomes 
ash-coloured. 

This preparation of potassa is in general 

_ use to form the citrate of potassa for the 


. Liver of sulphur. 
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saline draughts. A scruple is generally di- 
rected to be saturated with lemon juice. 
In this process, the salt which is composed 
of potassa and carbonic acid is decomposed. 
The citric acid having a greater affinity for 
the potassa than the carbonic, seizes it and 
forms the citrate of potassa whilst the car- 
bonic acid flies off in the form of air. The 
subcarbonate of potassa possesses antacid 
virtues, and may be exhibited with advan- 
tage in convulsions and other spasms of 
the intestines arising from acidity, in cal- 
culous and gouty complaints, leucorrheea, 
scrophula, and aphthous affections. |The 
dose is from ten grains to half a drachm. 

Porass& SUBCARRONATUS Liquor. Solu- 
tion of subcarbonate of potassa. Agua kali 
preparati; Lixiviem tartari; Oleum tar- 
tart per deliquiwm, ‘Take of subcarbonate 
of potassa, a pound; distilled water, twelve 
fluid ounces. Dissolve the subcarbonate of 
potassa in the water, and then strain the so- 
lution through paper. 

Porags sutpHas. Formerly called Kali 
vitriolatum; Alkali vegetabile vitriolatum ; 
Sal de duobus; Arcanum duplicatum; Sal 
polychrestus ; Nitrum vitriolatum ; Tartarum 
wtriolatum. Take of the salt which remains 
after the distillation of nitric acid, two 
pounds ; boiling water, two gallons. Mix 
them that the salt may be dissolved; next 
add as much subcarbonate of potassa as may 
be requisite for the saturation of the 
acid ; then boil the solution, until a pellicle 
appears upon the surface, and, after strain- 
ing, set it by, that crystals may form. 
Having poured away the water, dry the 
crystals on bibulous paper. Its virtues are 
cathartic, diuretic, and deobstruent; with 
which intentions it is administered in a great 
variety of diseases, as constipation, suppres- 
sion of the lochia, fevers, icterus, dropsies, 
milk tumours, &c. The dose is from one 
scruple to half an ounce. 

Potassa suLpHurEetuM. Sulphuret of 
potassa. Kali sulphuratum ; Hepar sulphuris. 
Take of washed sulphur, 
an ounce; subcarbonate of potassa two 
ounces; rub them together, and put them 
in a covered crucible, which is to be kept on 
the fire, till they unite. In this process the 
carbonic acid is drawn off, and a compound 
formed of potassa and sulphur. This pre- 
paration has been employed in several cuta- 
neous diseases with advantage, both inter- 
nally and in the form of bath or ointment. 
It has also been recommended in diabetes. 
The dose is from five to twenty grains, 

Porassa® SUPERARSENIAS. See Superar- 
senias potasse. 

Porass# supersutrHas. Supersulphate 
of potassa. Take of the salt which remains 
after the distillation of nitric acid, two. 
pounds; boiling water four pints. Mix 
them together, so that the salt may be dis- 
solved, and strain the solution; then boil it 
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to one half, and set it by, that crystals may 
form. Having poured away the water, dry 
these crystals upon bibulous paper. 

Porassa SUPERTARTRAS. See Tartarum. 

Porass# TaRTRAS. ‘Tartrate of potassa, 
formerly called Kali tartarisatum ; Tartarum 
solubile ;*Tartarus tartarisatus ; Sal vegetabilis ; 
Alkali vegetabile tartarisatum. Take of sub- 
carbonate of potassa, sixteen ounces; super- 
tartrate of potassa, three pounds; boiling 
water, a gallon. Dissolve the subcarbonate 
of potassa in the water; next add the super- 
tartrate of potassa previously reduced to pow- 
der, gradually, until bubbles of gas shall 
cease to arise. Strain the solution through 
paper, then boil it until a pellicle appear 
upon the surface, and set it by; that crystals 
may form. Having poured away the water, 
dry the crystals upon bibulous paper. Diu- 
retic, deobstruent, and eccoprotie virtues are 
attributed to this preparation. 

POTASSIUM. The metallic basig of 
potassa. ‘ If a thin piece of solid hydrate of 
potassa be placed between two discs of pla- 
tinum, connected with the extremities of a 
voltaic apparatus of 200 double plates, four 
inch square, it will soon undergo fusion ; 
oxygen will separate at the positive surface, 
and small metallic globules will appear at 

“the negative surface. These form the mar- 
vellous metal potassium, first revealed to 
the world by Sir H. Davy, early in October 
1807. 

If iron turnings be heated to whiteness in 
a curved gun-barrel, and potassa be melted 
and made slowly to come in contact with the 
turnings, air being excluded, potassium will 
be formed, and will collect in the cool part 
of the tube. This method of procuring it 
was discovered by Gay Lussac and Thenard 
in 1808. It may likewise be produced, by 
igniting potassa with charcoal, as Curaudau 
showed the same year. 

Potassium is possessed of very extraordi- 
nary properties. It is lighter than water ; 
its sp. gr. being 0.865 to water 1.0. At 
commen temperatures, it is solid, soft, and 
easily moulded by the fingers, At 150° F. 
it fuses, and in a heat a little below redness 
it-rises in vapour. It is perfectly opaque. 
When newly cut, its colour is splendent 
white, like that of silver, but it rapidly tar- 
nishes in the air. To preserve it unchang- 
ed, we must enclose it ina small phial, with 
pure naphtha. It conducts electricity like 
the common metals. When thrown wpon 
water, it acts with great violence, and swims 
‘upon the surface, burning with a beautiful 
light of a red colour, mixed with violet. 
The water becomes a solution of pure pot- 
assa. When moderately heated in the air, it 
inflames, burns with a red light, and throws, 
off alkaline fumes. Placed in chlorine, it 
spontaneously burns with great brilliancy. 
~ On all fluid bodies which contain water, 
or much oxygen or chlorine, it readily acts ; 
and in its general powers of chemical com- 
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bination, says its illustrious discoverer, pot~ 
assium may be compared to the alkahest, or 
universal solvent, imagined by the. alche- 
mists. 

Potassium combines with oxygen in dif. 
ferent proportions. When potassium is 
gently heated in common air or in oxygen, 
the result of its combustion is an prange- 
coloured fusible substance. for every grain 
of the metal consumed, ahkout 1 cubic 
inches of oxygen are condensed, ‘To make 
the experiment accurately, the metal should 
be burned in a tray af platina covered with 
a coating of fused muriate of potassa. 

The substance procured by the combus- 
tion of potassium at a low temperature, was 
first observed in October 1807 by Sir H, 
Davy, who supposed it to be the protoxide ; 
but Gay Lussac and Thenard, in 1810, 
showed that it was in reality the deutoxide or 
peroxide. When it is thrown into water, 
oxygen is evolved, and a solution of the pro- 
toxide results, constituting common aqueous 
potassa. When it js fused, and brought in 
contact with combustible bodies, they burn 
vividly, by the excess of itsoxygen. If it 
be heated in carbonic acid, oxygen is disen- 
gaged, and comman subcarbonate of potassa 
is formed. 

When it is heated very strongly upan.pla- 
tina, oxygen gas is expelled from it, and 
there remains a difficultly fusible substance 
of a grey colour, vitreous fracture, soluble 
in water without effervescence, but with 
much heat. Aqueous potassa is produced. 
The above ignited solid is protoxide of pot- 
assium, which becomes pure potassa by com- 
bination with the equivalent quantity of wa- 
ter. When we produce potassium with ig- 
nited iron-turnings and potassa, much hydro- 
gen is disengaged from the water af the hy- 
drate, while the iron becomes oxidized from 
the residuary oxygen. By heating together 
pure hydrate of potassa and boracic acid, Sir 
H. Davy obtained from 17 to 18 of water 
from 100 parts of the solid alkali. 

By acting on patassium with a very small 
quantity of water, or by heating potassium 
with fused potassa, the protoxide may also 
be obtained. ~ The proportion of oxygen in 
the protoxide is determined by the action of 
potassium pon water. 8 grains of potas- 
sium produce from water about 9% cubic 
inches of hydrogen; and from these the me- 
tal must have fixed 43 cubic inches of oxy- 
gen. But as 100 cubic inches of oxygen 
weigh 33.9 gr. 43 will weigh 1.61. Thus, 
9.61 gr. of the protoxide will contain 8 of 
metal ; and 100 will contain 83.25 metal + 
16.75 oxygen. From these data the prime 
of potassium comes out 4,969; and that of 
the protoxide 5.969. Sir H. Davy adopts 
the number 75 for potassium, corresponding 
to 50 on the oxygen scale. 

When potassium is heated “strongly in 


-a small quantity of common air, the oxygen 
of which is not sufficient for its conversion 
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into potassa, a substance is formed of a grey- 
ish colour, which, when thrown into water, 
effervesces without taking fire. It is doubt- 
ful whether it be a mixture of the protoxide 
and potassium, or a combination of  potas- 
sium with a smaller proportion of oxygen 
than exists in the protoxide. © In this case, it 
would bea suboxide, consisting of 2 primes 
of potassium = 10 + 1 of oxygen = 11. 

When thin pieces of potassium are intro- 
duced ‘into chlorine, the inflammation is very 
vivid; and when potassium is made to act 
on chloride of sulphur, there is an explosion. 
The attraction of chlorine for potassium is 
much. stronger than the attraction of oxygen 
for the metal. Both of the oxides of potas- 
sium are immediately decomposed’ by chlo- 
rine, with the formation of a fixed chloride, 
and the extrication of oxygen. 

The combination of potassium and chlo- 
rine is the substance which has been im- 
properly called muriate of potassa, andwhich, 
in common cases, is formed by causing 
liquid muriatic acid to saturate solution of 
potassa, and then evaporating the liquid to 
dryness and igniting the solid residuum. 
The hydrogen-of the acid here unites to the 
oxygen of the alkali, forming water, which 
is exhaled; while the remaining chlorine 
and potassium combine. ' It consists of 5 
potassium + 4.5 chlorine. 

Potassium. combines with hydrogen to 
form potassuretted hydrogen, a spontaneous- 
ly inflammable gas, which comes over occa- 
sionally in the production of potassium by 
the gun-barrel experiment. Gay Lus- 
sac and Thenara describe also a solid com- 
pound of the same two ingredients, which 
they call a hydruret of potassium. It is 
‘formed by heating the metal a long while in 
‘the gas, at a temperature just under ignition. 
‘They describe it as a greyish solid, giving 
out its hydrogen on contact with mercury. 

When potassium and sulphur are heated 
together, they combine with great energy, 
with disengagement of heat and ‘light even 
in vacuo. The resulting sulphuret of pot- 
assium, is of a dark grey colour. It acts 
with great energy on water, producing sul- 
‘phuretted hydrogen, and burns brilliantly 
when heated in the air, becoming sulphate 


-of potassa. . It consists of 2 sulphur + 5 


‘potassium, by Sir H. Davy’s experiments. 
Potassium has so strong an attraction for 
-sulphur, ‘that it rapidly separates it from hy- 
‘drogen. If the potassium be heated in the 
.sulphuretted gas, it takes fireand burns with 
’ great brilliancy ; sulphuret of potassium. is 
formed, and pure hydrogen is set free. 
Potassium and phosphorus enter into 
union with the evolution of light; but the 
‘mutual action is feebler than in the preced- 
‘ing compound..' The phosphuret. of potas- 
sium, in its common form, is ‘a substance of 
‘a dark chocolate colour, but when heated 
‘with potassium’ in’ great excess, it becomes 
‘of a deep grey colour, with considerable lus- 


efficacy. ) 
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tre. Hence it is probable, that phosphorus 
and potassium are capable of combining in 
two proportions. The phosphuret of potas- 
sium burns with great brilliancy, when ex- 
posed to air, and when -thrown into water 
produces an explosion, in consequence of 
the immediate disengagement of phosphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Charcoal which has been strongly heated 
in contact with potassium, effervescesin wa- 
ter, rendering it alkaline, though the char- 
coal may be previously exposed to a tem- 
perature at which potassium is volatilised. 
Hence, there is probably a compound of the 
two formed by a feeble attraction. ot 

Of all known - substances, potassium is 
that which has the strongest attraction for 
oxygen; and it produces such a condensa- 
tion of it, that the oxides of potassium are 
denser than the metal itself. Potassium 
has been skilfully used by Sir H. Davy and 
Gay Lussac and Thenard, for detecting the 
presence of oxygen in bodies. A number 
of substances, undecomposable by other che- 
mical agents, are readily decomposed by this 
substance.’’— Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

Potassium, oxide of. The potassa of the 
shops. 

POTATOE. The word potatoe is ade- 
generation of batatas, the provincial name 
of the root in.that part of Peru from which 
it was first obtained. See Solanum tubero- 
SUM. 

Potatoe, Spanish. 
taias. 

POTENTIAL. Potentialis. 1. Qua- 
lities which are supposed to exist in the 
body in potentia only; by which they are 
capable, in some measure, of effecting and 
impressing on us the ideas of such qua- 
lities, though not really inherent in them- 
selves ; in this sense we say, potential heat, 
potential cold, &c. 

2. In a medical sense it is opposed to ac- 
tual: hence we say, an actual and potential 
caustic, A red hot iron is actually caustic ; 
whereas potassa pura, and nitras argentia 
are potentially so, though cold to the touch. 

Potential cautery.. See Potassa fusa, and 
Argenti nitras. 


POTENTI/LLA. 


See Convolvulus ba- 


(A potentia, from its 
1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Icos- 
andria.; Order, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the wild 
tansy. See Potentilla anserina, 

PorenTILLA ANSERINA. The systematic 
name of the silver-weed, or wild tansy. 
Argentina; Anserina. The leaves of this 
plant, Potentilla — foliis dentatis, . serratis, 
caule repente, pendunculis wnifloris, of Lin- 


-neeus, possess mildly adstringent and cor- 


roborant qualities; but, are seldom used, 
except by the lower orders. 


Porenrinta RErrtans. The systematic 


name of the common cinquefoil, or five- 


leaved grass, Pentaphyllum. ‘The roots 
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of this plant, Potentilla—foliis quiaatis, 
eaule repente, pedunculis unifloris, of Lin- 
neus, have a bitterish styptic taste, They 
were used by the ancients in the cure of in- 
termittents; but the medicinal quality of 
cinquefoil is confined, in the present day, to 
stop diarrhceas and other fluxes. 

POTE’RIUM. (From qwornpioy, a 
cup: so named from the shape of its flow- 
ers.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Monecia; 
Order, Polyandria. 

PoreRiuM saNcuisorBa. The systematic 
name of the Burnet saxifrage, the leaves of 
which are often put into cool tankards; they 
have an adstringent quality. 

POTSTINE. Lapis ollaris. A green- 
ish grey mineral, found abundantly on the 
shores of the lake Como, in Lombardy, in 
thick beds of primitive slate, and fashioned 
into culinary vessels in Greenland. It is a 
subspecies of rhomboidal mica of Jameson. 

POTT, Percivat, was born in London, 
in 1713. It was the wish of his friends to 
bring him up to the church, in which he 
might have obtained good patronage; but 
he had an irresistible inclination to the 
surgical profession. He was accordingly 
apprenticed to Mr. Nourse, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, who gave anatomical lec- 
' tures ; for which he was employed in pre- 

paring the subjects, and thus laid the best 
foundation for chirurgical skill. In 1744 
he was elected assistant-surgeon, and five 
years after, one of the principal surgeons at 
the hospital. He had the merit of chiefly 
bringing about a great improvement in his 
profession, availing himself of the resources 
of nature ‘under a lenient mode of treat- 
ment, and exploding the frequent use of the 
cautery, and other severe methods formerly 
resorted to. In 1756, he had the misfortune 
to receive a compound fracture of the leg ; 
but the confinement occasioned by this. acci- 
dent led him to compose his “ Treatise on 
Ruptures ;” which was soon followed by an 
account of the Hernia Congenita. In 1758 
he produced a judicious essay on “ Fistula 
Lachrymalis ;”’ and two years after an elabo- 
rate dissertation “ On Injuries of the Head ;” 
which was soon followed by “ Practical 
Remarks on the Hydrocele,” &c. In 
1764 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society; and about the same period he 
instituted a course of lectures on Surgery. 
In the following year his treatise “ On Fis- 
tula in Ano” appeared, in which he effected 
a@ very great improvement; and in 1768 
some remarks “ On Fractures and Disloca- 
tions,’ were added to a.new edition of his 
work on Injuries of the Head. Seven 


. years after this he published “ Chirurgical | 


Observations” on Cataract, Polypus of the 
Nose, Cancer of the Scrotum, Ruptures; 
and Mortification of the lower Extremities : 
this was soon’ succeeded by a “ Treatise ow 
the Necessity of Amputation in_ some 
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Cases ;’” and by “ Remarks on the Palsy of 
the lower Limbs,” from Curvature of the 
Spine, - He had now attained the greatest 
eminence in his profession ; but towards the 
close of the year 1788 « severe attack of 
fever, neglected at first, terminated his 
active and valuable life. 

POUCH. 1. Sacculus. In anatomy, a 
morbid dilatation of any part of a canal, as 
the intestine. 

2. In botany, see Silicula. 

Pourart’s LIGAMENT. Ligamentum Pou- 
parti, Fallopian ligament. Inguinal liga- 
ment. A strong ligament, or rather a ten- 
dinous expansion of the external oblique 
muscle, going across from the inferior and 
anterior spinous process of the ilium, to the 
crista of the os pubis. It is under this 
ligament that the femoral vessels pass; and 
when the intestine or omentum passes 
underneath it, the disease is called a femoral 
hernia, 

Powder, antimonial. 
pulvis. 

Powder of burnt hartshorn with opium. 
See Pulvis cornu usti cum pio. 


See <Antimonialis 


Powder, compound, of aloes.. See Pulvis 
aloés compositus. ° gt. 
Powder, compound, of chalk. See Pulvis 


crete compositus. «i 
Powder, compound, of chalk, with opium. 
See Pulvis crete compositus cum opio. 


Powder, ‘compound, of cinnamon. — See 
Pulvis cinnamomi compositus. 

Powder, compound, of contrayerva. See 
Pulvis contrayerve compositus. 

Powder, compound, of ipecacuanha. See 
Pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus. 

Powder, compound, of kino. See Pulvis 


kino compositus. , 

Powder, compound, of scammony. See 
Pulvis scammoneeé compositus. 

Powder, compound, of senna. 
vis senne compositus. 

Powder, compound, of tragacanth. 
Pulvis tragacanthe compositus. 

Power, muscular. See Irritability, and, 
Muscular motion. 

Power, tonic. See Irritability. 

Precipitate, red. See Hydrargyri nitrico- 
oxydum. 

Precipitate, white.,. See Hydrargyrum 
precyntatum album. 

PRECO’/RDIA. (Precordia, orwm. n.; 
from . pre, before, and cor, 


See Pul- 


See 


the heart. ) 
The fore-part of the region of the thorax. 
Praru/enium. (From pre, before, and 
Jurnus, a furnace.) The mouth of a che- 
mical furnace, 

PRZMORSUS. (From premordeg, to 
bite off.) Bitten off... In botany this term 
is differently applied: the radix premorsa is 
an abrupt root, naturally, it is supposed, in- 
clined to a taper root, but from somé decay 
or interruption inits descending point it be- 
comes abrupt; or, as it were, bitten off, as in 
the Scabiosa.suecisa,’ ag» Hedyynois hirta, 
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‘The old opinion of this formed root is thus 
described in Geraid’s Herbal: * The great part 
of the root seemeth to be bitten away: old 
fantasticke charmers report, that the divel 
did bite it for envie, because it is an herbe 
that hath so many good vertues, and is so 
beneficial to mankinde.”’ 

The folium premorsum is jagged pointed, 
very blunt, with various irregular notches, 

asin Epidendrum premorsum, &c. 

PrmraraA NTIA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines 
which were supposed to prepare the peccant 
fluids to pass off. 

Prmparantia vasa. The spermatic vessels 
of the testicles. 

PRAXPUCE. See Preputium. 

PRAPU’TIUM.= (From preputo, to 
cut off before, because some nations used 
to cut it off in circumcision.) Epagogion 
of Dioscorides. Posthe. The prepuce. 
‘fhe membranous or cutaneous fold that 

-eovers the glans penis and clitoris. 
-<PARASE. A green leek-coloured mi- 
neral, found in the island of Bute, and in 
Borrofiale. 

Pra‘sium. (From mpaoia, a square bor- 
der: so-cailed from its square stalks.) Hore- 

chound, See Marrubium vulgare. 

Pra’sum. (From paw, to burn ; because 

.of its hot taste.) The leek. 

‘PRA‘XIS. (From. mpacow, to per- 
form.) The practice of any thing, as of 
medicine. ' 

PRECIPITA‘TION. Precipitatio ; 
from prectpito, to east Sean When two 

-bodies are united, for instance, an acid and 
an oxide, and a third body is added, such 
as an alkali, which has:a greater affinity 
with the acid than the metallic oxide has, 
the consequence is, that the alkali combines 


with the acid, and -the oxide. thus deserted, 


appears ina separate state at the bottom 
of the- vessel’ in- which the operation is 
performed. This decomposition ‘is com- 
tnonly known by ‘the name of precipitation, 
and the substance:that sinks is named a pre- 
eipitate. ‘The substance, sby the .addition of 
which the phenomenon is produced, is de- 
nominated the precipitant. 
“PRE’/DISPOSING. = (Predisponens ; 

from predispono, to predispose.) © Causa 
proégumena, ‘That which renders the body 
susceptible of disease. |The most frequent 

* prédisposing.causes of diseases are, the 
temperament and habit of the body, idio- 
syncrasy, age, Sex, 
part. 
~-PREDISPOSITION. 
‘That constitution, or state of the solids, or 
fluids, or of both, which disposes the body 
to the action of disease. 

PREGNANCY. Utero gestation. The 
particular manner in which pregnancy takes 
place has hitherto remained involved in ob- 
scurity, notwithstanding the laborious inves- 
tigation of the most eminent -philosophers of 
all agés. Although in a state which (with 

~ 16 


and. structure of the. 


Preedispositio. 
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a few exceptions) is natural to all women, it 
is in general the source of many disagreeable 
sensations, and often the cause of diseases 
which might be attended with the worst con 
sequences if not properly treated. 

It is now, however, universally acknow= 
ledged, that those women who bear children, 
enjoy, usually, more certain health, and are 
much less liable to dangerous diseases, than 
those who are unmarried, or who prove 
barren. ‘ 

Signs of pregnancy. — The womb has a 
very extensive influence, by means of its 
nerves, on many other parts of the body ; 
hence, the changes which are produced on 
it by impregnation, must be productive of 
changes on the state of the general system. 
These constitute the signs of pregnancy. 

During the first fourteen or fifteen weeks, 
the signs of pregnancy are very ambiguous, 
and cannot be depended on; for, as they 
proceed from the irritation of the womb on 
other parts, they may be occasioned by every 
circumstance which can alter the natural 
state of that organ. : 

The first circumstance which renders 
pregnancy probable, is the suppression of 
the periodical evacuation, which is generally 
accompanied with fulness in the breasts, 
head-ache, flushings in the face, and heat in 
the palms of the hands. 

These symptoms are commonly the con- 
sequences of suppression, and therefore are— 
to be regarded as signs of pregnancy, in so 
far only as they depend on it. 

As however, the suppression of the pe- 
riodical evacuation often happens from ac- 
cidental exposure to cold, or from the 
change of life in consequence of marriage, 
it can never be considered as an infallible 
sign. 

The belly, some weeks after pregnancy, 
becomes flat, from the womb sinking, and 
hence drawing down the intestines along 
with it ; but this cannot be looked upon as 
a certain sign of pregnancy, because an en- 
largement of the womb from any other cause 
will produce the same effect. aie 

Many women, soon after they aregpreg- 

nant, become very much altered in their 
looks, and have peculiar irritable feelings, 
inducing a disposition of mind which ren- 
ders their temper easily ruffled, and inciting 
an irresistible propensity to actions of which, 
on other occasions, they would be ashamed. 
. In such cases, the features acquire a pe- 
culiar sharpness, the eyes appear larger, 
and the mouth: wider than usual; and the 
woman has a particular appearance, which 
cannot be described, ‘but with which women 
are well acquainted. 

These ‘breeding symptoms, as they are 
called, originate from the irritation produced 
on the womb by impregnation; and as they 
may proceed from any other circumstance 
which .can irritate that organ, they cannot 
be depended on when the woman is not 
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young, or where there is not a continued 
suppression for at least three periods.) 

The irritations on the parts contiguous to 
the womb are equally ambiguous; and 
therefore the signs of pregnancy, in the first 
four months, are always to be considered as 
doubtful, unless every one enumerated be 
distinctly and equivocally present. 

From the fourth month, the signs of 
pregnancy are less ambiguous, especially 
after the womb has ascended into the cavity 
of the belly. In general, about the fourth 
month, or a short time after, the child be- 
comes so much enlarged, that its motions 
begin to be felt by the mother; and hence 
a sign is furnished at that period called 
quickening. Women very improperly con- 
sider this sign as the most unequivocal proof 
of pregnancy; for though, when it occurs 
about the period described, preceded by the 
symptoms formerly enumerated, it may be 
looked upon as a sure indication that the 
woman is with child, yet, when there is an 
irregularity, either in the preceding symp- 
toms or in its appearance, the situation of 
the woman must be doubtful. 

This fact will be easily understood ; for 
as the sensation of the motion of the child 
cannot be explained, or accurately described, 
women may readily mistake other sensations 
for that of quickening. Flatus has often 
been so pent up in the bowels, that the na- 
tural pulsation of the great arteries, of which 
people are conscious only in certain states of 
the body, has frequently been mistaken for 
this feeling. 

After the fourth month, the womb rises 
gradually from the cavity of the pelvis, en- 
larges the belly, and pushes out the navel : 
hence the protrusion of the navel has been 
considered one of the most certain signs of 
pregnancy in the latter months. Every cir- 
cumstance, however, which increases the bulk 
of the belly occasions this symptom ; and 
therefore it cannot be trusted to, unless other 
signs concur. 

_ The progressive increase of the belly, 
along with suppression, -after having been 
formerly regular, and. the consequent symp- 
toms, together with the sensation of quick- 
ening at the proper period, afford the only 
true marks of pregnancy. 

_. These signs, however, are not to be en- 
tirely depended on; for the natural desire 
which every woman has to be a mother, will 
induce her to conceal, even from herself, 
every symptom which may render her situ- 
ation doubtful, and to magnify every cir- 
cumstance which can tend to prove that she 
is pregnant. : 

Beside quickening and increase of bulk 
of the belly, another symptom appears in 
the latter months, which, when preceded by 
the ordinary signs, renders pregnancy cer- 
tain beyond a doubt. _ It is the presence of 
milk in the breasts. | When, however, there 
is any irregularity in the preceding symp- 
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toms, this sign is no longer to be considered 
of any consequence, . 

As every practitioner must naturally wish 
to distinguish pregnancy from disease,’ the 
disorders which resemble it should be 
thoroughly understood, and also their dia- 
gnostics. It is, however, necessary to re- 
mark, that wherever any circuimstance occurs 
which affords the most distant reason to 
doubt the case, recourse ought to be had to 
the advice of an experienced practitioner, 
and every symptom should be unreservedly. 
described to him. 

Prene'nsio. (From prehendo, to sur- 
prise: so named from its sudden seizure. ) 
The catalepsy. ~~ 

PREHNITE. Of prismatic prehnite 
there are two sub-species, the foliated, and 
the fibrous. The first is of an apple-green 
colour, found in France, the Savoy and 
Tyrol, and beautiful varieties in the interior 
of southern Africa. The fibrous is of a 
siskin green colour, and occurs in Scot- 
land, 

PRESBYO’PIA. (From zpecéus, old, 
and wy, the eye ; because it is frequent with 
old men,) That defect of the sight by which 
objects close are seen confusedly, but, at 
remoter distances, distinctly. As the myopia 
is common to infants, so the presbyopia 
is a malady common to the aged. The 
proximate cause is a tardy adunation of the 
rays in a focus, so that it falls beyond the 
retina, The species are, 

1. Presbyopia from a flatness of the cor- 
nea. By so much the cornea is flatter, so 
much the less and more tardy it refracts the 
rays into a focus. This evil arises, 1st, From 
a want of aqueous or vitreous humour, 
which is common to the aged ; or may arise 
from some disease; 2d, From a cicatrix, 
which diminishes the convexity of the cor- 
nea; 3d, From a natural conformation of 
the cornea, 

_ 2. Presbyopia from too flat a crystalline 
lens.. This evil is most common to the 
aged, or it may happen from a wasting of 
the crystalline lens. 

3. Presbyopia from too small density of 
the cornea or humours of the eye. By so 
much more these humours are thin or rari- 
fied, so much the less they refract the rays 
of light. Whosoever is affected from.this 
cause is cured in older age; for age induces 
a greater density of the cornea and lens, 
From this it is an observed fact, that the 
presbyopes are often cured spontaneously, 
and throw away their glasses, which younger 
persons in this disease are obliged to use. - 

4. Presbyopia from a custom of viewing 
continually remote objects ;. hence artificers 
who are occupied in remote objects are said 
to contract this malady. The reason of this 
phenomenon is not very clear. 

5. Presbyupia senilis. From a multitude 
of causes aged persons are presbyopes; fron 
a penury of a which render the 
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eornea and lens flatter, and the bulb shorter. 
When in senile age, from dryness, the bulb 
of the eye becomes flatter and shorter, and 
the cornea flatter, those who were short- 
sighted or myopes before, see now without 
their concave glasses. 

6. Presbyopia, from too close a proximity 
of objects. The focus is shorter of distant, 
but longer of nearer objects. . 

7. Presbyopia from a coarctated pupil. 

8. Presbyopia mercurialis, which arises 
from the use of mercurial preparations. The 
patient feels a pressing pain in the eye, 
which, from being touched is increased, and 
the bulb of the eye appears as if rigid, and 
with difficulty can be moved. Near objects 
the patient can scarcely distinguish, and 
distant only in a confused manner. Many 
have supposed this disorder an imperfect 
amaurosis, 

Pre'ssytz. See Presbyopia. 

PRESBY’TIA. (From mpec6us, old ; 
because it is usual to old people. ) See 
Presbyopia. 

Presu'ra. (From zpyéw, to inflame.) 
Inflammation at the ends of the fingers 
from cold. 

Priarera. See Nicotiana rustica. 

Priari'scus. (From zpiaros, the penis. ) 
1, A tent made in the form of a penis. 

2. A bougie. 

PRIAPISM. See Priapismaus. 

PRIAPI’SMUS. (From mpuaros, a 
heathen god, whose penis is always painted 
erect.) Priapism. A continual erection 
of the penis. 

PRIA’PUS. (fpiamos, a heathen god, 
remarkable for the largeness of his genitals. ) 

1. The penis or membrum virile. 

2. A name of the nepenthes, or wonder- 
ful plant, from the appendages at the end 
of the leaves resembling an erected penis. 

PRICKLE. See Aculeus. 

Prickly beat. _ See Lichen tropicus. 

PRIME VIZ. The first passages. 
The stomach and the intestinal tube are so 
called, because they are the first passages of 
what is taken into the stomach; the lacteals 
the secundeé vie, because the nourishment 
next goes into them; and lastly, the blood 
vessels, which are supplied by the lacteals, 
are called vie tertie. 

PRIMARY. Primarius. A term in 
very general use in medicine and surgery. 
It is applied to diseases, to their symptoms, 
causes, &e, and denotes priority in opposi- 
tion to what follows, which is secondarf : 
thus, when inflammation of the diaphragm 
produces furious delirium, the primary dis- 
ease is the paraphrenitis ; so when gallstones 
produce violent pain, vomiting, &c. which 
are followed by jaundice, white feces, por- 
_ ter-coloured urine, &c ; the pain and vomiting 
are. primary symptoms, the jaundice and 
‘white stools are secondary, &c. 

Primary teeth, See Teeth. 

Primrose.’ See Primula vulgaris, 
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PRIYMULA. a rom primulus, the 


beginning: so called because it flowers in 
the beginning of the spring.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Primuta vers. (From primutus, the 
beginning: so called because it flowers in 
the beginning of thespring.) Verbasculum. 
The cowslip, paigil, or peagle. The flow- 
ers of this plant have a moderately strong 
and pleasant smell, and a somewhat roughish 
bitter taste. Vinous liquors impregnated 
with their flavour by maceration or ferment- 
ation, and strong infusions of them drank 
as tea, are supposed to be mildly corrobo- 
rant, antispasmodic, and anodyne. An in- 
fusion, of three pounds of the fresh flowers 
in five pints of boiling water is made in the 
shops into a syrup of a fine yellow colour, 
and agreeably impregnated with the flavour 
of the cowslip. 

PRiIMULA VULGARIS, The primrose. 
The leaves and root of this common plant 
possess sternutatory properties. 

PRI'NCEPS ALEXIPHARMACORUM. ‘The 
Angelica was formerly so much esteemed as 
to obtain this? name. 

PRINCIPLES. Principia. Primary 
substances. Substances or particles which 
are composed of two or more elements ; thus 
water, gelatine, sugar, fibrine, &c. are the 
principles of many bodies. These princi- 
ples are composed of elementary bodies, as 


“oxygen, hydrogen, azote, &c. which are un- 


decomposable. 

PRINGLE, Sim Jouyx, was born in 
Scotland in 1707. Having determined to 
make medicine his profession, he went to 
Edinburgh for a year, and then to Leyden, 
to profit by the instructions of the celebrated 
Boerhaave, where he took his degree in 
1730. Then settling at Edinburgh, he ob- 
tained four years after the ya atiar hn of 
professor of moral philosophy jointly with 
Mr. Scott. In 1742 he was made physi- 
cian to the Earl of Stair, who then com- 
manded the British army, and soon after 
physician to the military hospital in Flan- 
ders. He acquitted himself with so much 
credit, that the Duke of Cumberland, who 
succeeded to the command, appointed him, 


- n'1745, physician-general to the forces, and 


subsequently to the royal hospitals, in the 
Low Countries, when he resigned his Scotch 
professorship. He soon after accompanied 
the same nobleman in his expedition against 
the rebels in Scotland: but in 1747, “went 
again to the army abroad, where tr conti- 
nued till the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle. 
The Duke of Cumberland then appointed 
him his physician, and he settled in Lon 
don; but the war of 1755 called him again 
to the army, which, -however, he finally 
quitted three years after. He had been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1745, and on settling in London, contri- 
buted many papers to their Transactions, 
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particularly his Experiments on Septic and 
Antiseptic Substances, for which he was 
presented with the Copleian medal. In 
1752 his ** Observations on the Diseases of 
the Army,” first appeared, and rapidly 
passed through several editions, and was 
translated into other languages: the utility 
of the work, indeed, equalled the reputation 
it acquired, and ‘which it still preserves, 
especially from the importance of the pro- 
phylactic measures suggested. After quit- 
ting the army, he was admitted a licentiate, 
and his fame as a physician, as well as phi- 
losopher, speedily attained a high pitch ; he 
received successively various appointments 
about the royal family, was elected a fellow 
of the College, and in 1766 raised to the 
dignity of a baronet. Among numerous 
literary honours from various academies of 
‘science in Europe, the highest was confer- 
red’ upon him in 1770, being then elected 
president of the Royal Society; the duties 
of which office he zealously fulfilled for 
eight years, when declining health compel- 
led his resignation. His discourses on the 
annual presentation of the Copleian medals 
displayed so much learning and general in- 
formation, that their publication was re- 
quested. In 1780 he went to Edinburgh 
for the improvement of his health; but the 
want of his accustomed society, and the 
sharpness of the air, compelled him to re- 
turn in the following year ; he presented, 
however, to the College of Physicians there 
before his departure ten folio volumes, in 
manuscript, of ‘ Medical and Physical 
Observations,” with the restriction that they 
should not be published, nor lent out of the 
library. His death happened soon after his 
return to London, namely, in the beginning 
of 1782. 

PRIONO’DES. (From zpiwy, a saw.) 
Serrated: applied in old writings to the 
sutures of the skull. 

PRIOR. The first; a term applied to 
some muscles from their order. 

Priok ANNULARIS. Musculus prior 
annularis. Fourth interosseus, of Winslow. 
An internal interosseus muscle of the hand. 
See Interossei manus. 

Prior inpicis. Extensor tertii internodii 
indicis, of Douglas. Seu-metacarpo-lateri~ 
phalangien, of Dumas. An internal inter- 
‘osseal muscle of the hand, which draws the 
fore-finger inwards towards the thumb, and 
-extends it obliquely. ; 

Prion Mepu. Musculus prior medii ; 
Second interosseus, of Douglas, and seu- 
metacarpo-latert phalangien, of Dumas. An 
external interosseous muscle of the hand. 
See Interossei manus. 

Pro re nata. A term frequently used 
in extemporaneous prescriptions, and 
implies occasionally, as the occasion may 
require ; thus, an aperient dose is directed 


4o be taken pro re nata. c 
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. PROBANG.. A flexible piece of whale- 
bone with sponge fixed to the end. 

PROBE. (From probo, to try ; because 
surgeons try the depth and extent’ of 
wounds, &c, with it.) Stylus. A sur- 
gical instrument of a long and slender 
form. 

Pro’poir. (Mpo€oAy, a prominence ; from 
mpoSarAw, to project.) See Apophysis. : 

PROBO'/SCIS. (From po, before, 
and Boonw, to feed.) A snout or trunk, as 
that of an elephant, by which it feeds 
itself. 

PROCA’/RDIUM. (From zoo, _ be- 
fore, and xapdia, the stomach or heart.) 
The pit of the stomach. 

PROCATARCTIC. (Procatarcticus ; 
from mpoxatapxw, to go before.) See Ka- 
citing cause. 

PROCESS. (Processus; from procedo, 
to go before.) An eminence of a bone; as 
the spinous and transverse processes of the 
vertebra. 


PROCESSUS. See Process. 

Processus C@iCI VERMIFORMIS. See IJn- 
testine. 

Processus caupatus. See Lobulus cau- 
datus. 

Processus ciuiaris. See Ciliar liga- 
ment. ; 


Procrssus MAMILLARES. A name for- 
merly applied to the olfactory nerves. 

PROCIDE/'NTIA. (From procido, to 
falldown.) A falling down of any part; 
thus, procidentia ani, uteri, vagine, &c. 

Proco’npytus. (From mpo, before, and 
kovdudos, the middle joint of the finger.) 
The first joint of a finger next the meta- 
carpus. 

PROCTA’LGIA. (From zpwxros, the 
fundament, and adyos, pain.) <A violent 
pain at the anus. It is mostly symptomatic 
of some disease, as piles, scirrhus, prurigo, 
cancer, &c. ; 

PROCTI'CA. (From pwktos, the 
fundament.) The name of a genus of dis- 
eases in Good’s Nosology ; Class, Celiaca ; 
Order, Enterica. Pain or derangement 
about the anus, without primary inflamma- 
tion. It has six species, viz. Proctica sim- 
plex, spasmodica, callosa, tenesmus, marisca, 
exenid. . 

PROCTI'TIS. (From mpwxros, the 
anus.) Clunesia; Cyssotis. Inflammation 
of the internal or mucous membrane of the 
lower part of the rectum. 

Procrotrucorrua@’sa. (From mpwkros, 
the anus, Aevkos, white, and pew, to flow.) 
Proctorrhaa. A purging of white mucus. 

Procrorrua’sa. (From mpwxtos, the 
anus, and pew, to flow.) See Proctoleu- 
corrhaa. 

PRODUCTIO. See Apophysis. 

PRCOTIA. (From apa, premature. ) 
The name of a genus of diseases in Good's 
Nosology. Class, Genetica; Order, Orgas- 

a . 
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fica. Genital precocity. - It has two species, 
viz. Przotia masculina, and feminina. 
PROCUMBENS. Procumbent. Ap- 
plied to stems, as that of the Lysimachia 


meEMOTUM. 


PROFLUVIUM. (From profluo, to 
run down.) A flux. 
Prortuvia. Fluxes. The fifth Order 


in the Class Pyrexie@, of Cullen’s Nosology, 
characterised by pyrexia, with increased ex- 
cretions. - 

PROFLUVII CORTEX. 
sentericum. 

- PROFUONDUS. See Flexor profundus 
perforans. 

PROFU'SIO. A genus of disease in 
the Class Locales, and Order Apocenoses, of 
Cullen. A passive loss of blood. 

Proeto'ssis. (From po, before, and 
yAwooa, the tongue.) The ‘tip of the 
tongue. 

PROGNO’SIS. (From wpo, before, 
and ywwonw, to know.) The foretelling 
the event of diseases from particular symp- 
‘toms. Mth ; 

PROGNOSTIC. = (Prognosticus ; from 
TpoywwoKkw, to know before-hand.) .Ap- 
plied to those symptoms which enable the 
physician to form his judgment or prognosis 
of the probable cause or event of a disease. 

Prosecrura. See Aponhysis. 

PROLA’PSUS. (From prolabor, to slip 
down.) Procidentia; Delapsio; Exania; 
Proptoma; Proptosis. A protrusion. A 
genus of disease in the Class Locales, and 
Order Ectopie, of ,Cullen; distinguished 
by the falling down of a part that is un- 
covered. 

.Proie’pricus. (From mpodap6avo, to 
anticipate.) Applied to those diseases, the 
paroxysms of which anticipate each other, 
or return after less and less intervals of in- 
termission. 

_PROLIFER. (From proles, an off- 
spring, and fero, to bear.) Prolific, or pro- 
liferous: applied to those stems which shoot 
out new branches from the summit of the 
former ones, as in the Scotch fir; Pinus 
sylvestris. 

Promaracrr’rium. (From zpo, before, 
and padracocw, to soften.) The room where 
the body was softened previous to bathing. 

Promerori’pium. (From po, before, 
and petwroy, the forehead.) Prometopis. 
The skin upon the forehead. 

Promeroris. See Prometopidium. 

PRONATION. Pronatio. The act of 
turning the palm of the hand downwards. 
It is performed by rotating the radius upon 
the ulna, by means of several muscles which 

" are termed pronators. 

PRONA’TOR, A name given to two 
muscles of the hand, the pronator radii 
quadratus, and pronator radii teres ; the use 
of which is to perform the opposite action to 
that of the supinators, viz. pronation. 


See Nerium antidy- 
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Pronator quapratus. See Pronator radii 
quadratus. 

PRONATOR RADII BREVIS. 
radu quadratus. 

PRonatToR RADII QuADRATUS. Pronator 
quadratus, of Douglas and Albinus; Pro- 
nator quadratus sive transversus, of Winslow ; 
Pronator radu brevis seu quadratus, of Cow- 
per; Cubito radial, of Dumas. This, which 
has gotten its name from its use and its 
shape, is a small fleshy muscle, situated at 
the lower and inner part of the fore-arm, 
and covered by the tendons of the flexor 
muscles of the hand. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the lower and inner part of 
the ulna, and runs nearly in a transverse 
direction, to be inserted into that part of 
the radius which is opposite to its origin, 
its inner fibres adhering to the inter- 
osseous ligament. This muscle assists in 
the pronation of the hand, by turning the 
radius inwards. eg 

Pronator RADI TERES. Pronator teres, 
of Albinus and Douglas; Pronator teres, 
sive obliquus, of Winslow ; Epitrochloradial, 
of Dumas. A small muscle situated at the 
upper and anterior part of the fore-arm. 
It is called teres, to distinguish it from the 
pronator quadratus. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy from the anterior and inferior part of 
the outer condyle of the os humeri; and 
tendinous from the coronoid process of the 
ulna, near the insertion of the brachialis in- 
ternus. The median nerve passes between 
these two portions. From these origins the 
muscle runs obliquely downwards and out- 
wards, and is inserted, tendinous and fleshy, 
into the anterior and convex edge of the 
radius, about the middle of that bone. This 
muscle, as its name indicates, serves to turn 
the hand inwards. 

Pronerva’tio. (From pro, before, and 
nervus, a string.) A tendon or string like 
the end of a muscle. 

PROPAGO. A slip, layer, or cutting 
of a vine. 

PROPHYLACTIC.  (Prophylacticus ; 
from mpo, and-pvAacow, to defend.) _Any 
means made use of to preserve health and 
prevent disease. , 

Prornrieta’ris ELIXIR. 
aloés composita. 

PROPTO'MA. (From zpomr]w, to 
fall down.) Procidentia. A relaxation, 
such as that of the scrotum, of the under lip, 
of the breasts in females, of the preepuce, 
or of the ears,” } 

Prorye/ma. (From wpo, before, and 
mvoy, pus.) A premature collection of pus. 

PRO'RA. (From zpwpa, the prow of a 
vessel.) The occiput. 

Prosarruro'sis. (From mpos, to, and 
apOpow, to articulate. ) The articulation 
which has manifest motion. . 

Prosrzr’ema. (From mpoomnyvupi, to fix 
near.) A fixing of humours in one spot: 


See Pronator 


See Tincture 
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Pro’srasis. 
minate. ) 
mours, 

PROSTATE. (Glandula  prostata ; 
frem mpo, before, and wry, to stand : 
because it is situated before the urinary 
bladder.) Corpus glandulosum ; Adenoides, 
A very large, heart-like, firm gland, 
situated between the neck of the uri- 
nary bladder and the bulbous part of the 
urethra, It secretes the lacteal fluid, which 
is emitted into the urethra by ten or twelve 
ducts, that open near the verumontanum, 
during coition. This gland is liable to in- 
flammation and its consequences. 


(From apoisnus, to’ predo- 
An abundance of morbid hu- 


Prostate inferior muscle. See Trans- 
versus perinci alter. 
PROSTRATUS. Prostrate. Applied 


synonymously with depressus, depressed, 
to a stem which lies naturally remarkably 
flat, spreading horizontally over the ground ; 
as in Coldenia procumbens, and Coronopus 
Ruelli, swine’s cress. 

PROTO’GALA. (From mpe7os, first, 
and yada, milk.) The first milk after deli- 


very. 
PROTOXYDE. See Oxide. 
PROTUBERANTIA. 1. A pro 


tuberance on any part. 

2. An apophysis. 

PROXIMATE. (Causa proxima: so 
-called because when the exciting cause 
begins to have-effect it is the proximwm, or 
next thing that happens.) The proximate 
cause of a disease may be said to be in 
reality the disease itself. All proximate 
causes are either diseased actions of simple 
‘fibres, or an altered state of the fluids. 

PRUINA. (4 perurendo, quod fruges 
peruent.) The powder-like appearance after 
the bloom observed on ripe fruit, especially 
plums. 

PRUNA. (Pruna, @. f.; a live coal.) 
The carbuncle. See Anthrax. 

PRUNE. See Plums. 

PRUNE'’LLA. (From pruno, a burn; 
because it heals burns.) 1. The name ot a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Didynamia; Order, Gymnosper- 
mit. ‘ 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
self-heal. See Prunella vulgaris. 

3. ‘he name used by Paracelsus for sore 
throat, or cynanche. 

Prunetta vutcaris, The systematic 
name of the self-heal. Prunella; Consolida 
-minor; Symphitum minus. — Prunella — 
foliis omnibus ovato-oblongis, serratis, petiolaits, 
of Linneus; it is recommended as an 
‘adstringent in hemorrhages and fluxes, as 
also in gargles against aphthz and inflam- 
mation of the fauces. 

PRUNUM. (Prunum, i. n.;.from pru- 


nus.) A plum or prune. See Plums. 
Prunelloe. See: Pluim. 
PrunuM GALLIcYM, See Prunus do- 
mestica. 


-of the black cherry-tree. 
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PrunuM sytvesrre. 
nosa. 

PRU'/NUS. (Prunus,i.f.) 1. A plum. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Icosandric ; Or- 
der, Monogynia. . 

Prunus arMentaca. Apricots which are 
the fruit of this plant, are, when’ripe, easily 
digested, and are considered as a pleasant 
and nutritious delicacy. 

Prunus avium. The systematic name 
Prunus—umbellis 
sesstlibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, sublus. pu- 
bescentibus, conduplicatis, of Linnzus. The 
flavour of the ripe fruit is esteemed by many, 
and if not taken in too large quantities, they 
are extremely salutary. A gum exudes fron 
the tree, whose properties are similar to 
those of gum-arabic. 

Prunus cerasus. The systematic name 
of the red cherry-tree. Prunus — umbellis 
subpedunculatis, folits ovato-lanceolatis,glabris, 
conduplicatis of Linnexus. ‘The fruit of this 
tree, Cerasa rubra, anglica, sativa, possess a 
pleasant, acidulated, sweet flavour, and are 
proper in fevers, scurvy, and bilious ob. 
structions. Red cherries. are mostly eaten 
as a luxury, and are very wholesome, except 
to those whose bowels. are remarkably 
irritable, 

Prunus pomrstica. The systematic 
name of the plum:or damson-tree. Prunus— 
pedunculis subsolitartis, foliis lanceolato ovatis 
convolulis, ramis muticis ; gemme florifere 
aphylle, of Linnzus. Prunes are consi- 
dered as- emollient, cooling, and laxative, 
especially the French prunes, which are 
directed in the decoction of senna, and other 
purgatives ; and the pulp is ordered in the 
electuarium é senna. The Damson is only 
a variety, which, when perfectly ripe, af- 
fords a wholesome article for pies, tarts, 
&c. gently opening the body: but when 
damsons are not perfectly mature, they 
produce colicky pains, diarrhoea, and-con- 
vulsions in children. See Plums. 

Prunus LAauRo-cerasus. ‘The system- 
atic name of the poison laurel. Lauro-~ 
cerusus. Common or cherry-laurel.  Prv- 
nus—floribus racemosis faliis semperviventibris 
dorso biglandulosis, of Linnzeus, ‘Fhe leaves 
of the lauro-cerasus: have a@ bitter styptic 
taste, accompanied with a flavour reser- 
bling that of bitter-almonds, or other 
kernels of* the» drupaceous fruits: the. 
flowers also manifest a similar flavour. The 
powdered leaves, applicd to the nostrils, 
excite sneezing, though not so strongly as 
tobacco. The kernel-like flavour: which 
these leaves impart being generally — es- 
teemed grateful, has sometimes caused 
them to be employed for culinary pur. 
poses, and especially in custards, puddings, 
blancmange, &e.; and as the proportion 
of this sapid matter of the leaf to ‘the 
quantity of the milk is commonly incon- 
siderable, bad effects have seldom ensued. 

3R 4 


See Prunus spi- 
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But as the poisonous quality of this laurel is 
now indubitably proved and known to be 
the prussic acid which can be obtained in a 
separate form. (See Prussic acid), the 
public ought to. be cautioned against its 
internal use. 

The following communication to the 
Royal Society, by Dr. Madden, of Dub- 
lin, contains the first and principal proofs 
of the deleterious effects of this vegetable 
upon mankind: — “ A very extraordinary 
accident that fell out here some months 
ago, has discovered to us a most danger- 
ous poison, which was never before known 
to be so, though it. has been in frequent 
use among us. The thing I mean is a sim- 
ple water, distilled from: the leaves of the 
jauro-cerasus ; the water is at first milky, 
but the oil which comes. over being, 
in a good measure, separated from the 
phlegm, by passing it through a flannel 
bag, it becomes as clear as common 
‘water. It has the smell. of bitter al- 
monds, or peach-kernel, and has been 
for many years in frequent use among our 
housewives and cooks, to give that agree- 
able flavour to their creams and puddings. 
It has also been much in use among our 


drinkers of drams; and the proportion | 


they generally use it in has been one part 
of laurel-water to four of brandy. Nor has 
this practice, however frequent, ever been 
attended with any apparent ill conse- 
quences, till some time in the month of 
September 1728, when it happened that 
one Martha Boyse, a servant, who lived 
with a person who sold great quantities of 
this water, got a bottle of it from her mis- 
tress, and gave it to her mother. Ann 
Boyse made a present of it to Frances 


Eaton, her sister, who was a shopkeeper in’ 


town, and who, she thought, might oblige 
her customers with it. Accordingly, in a 
few days, she gave about two ounces toa 
woman called Mary Whaley, who drank 
about two-thirds of what was filled out, and 
went away. Frances Eaton drank the rest. 
in a quarter of an hour after Mary Wha- 
ley had drunk the water, (as I am in- 
formed,) she complained of a violent dis- 
order in her stomach, soon after lost her 
speech, and died in about an hour, without 
vomiting or purging, or any convulsion. 
The shop-keeper, F. Eaton, sent word to 
her sister, Ann Boyse, of what had hap- 
pened, who came to her upon the message, 
and affirmed that it was not possible the 
eordial (as she called it) could have occa- 
sioned the death of the woman; and, to 
eonvince her of it, she filled out about 
three ounces and drank it. She continued 
talking with F. Eaton about two minutes 
longer, and was so earnest to persuade her 
of the liquor’s being inoffensive, that she 
drank about two spoonfuls more, but was 
hardly well seated in her chair when she 
died without the least groan, or convulsion. 
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Frances Eaton, who, as beforegobserved, 


had drank somewhat more than a spoonful, 
found no disorder in her stomach, or else- 
where ; but to prevent any ill consequences, 
she took a vomit immediately; and has 
been well ever since.”,»— Dr. Madden men- 
tions another case, of a gentleman at Kil- 
kenny, who mistook a bottle of laurel- 
water fora bottle of ptisan. What quantity 
he drank is uncertain, but he died in a few 
minutes, complaining of a violent disorder 
in the stomach. In, addition to this, we 
may refer to the unfortunate case of Sir 
Theodosius Boughton, whose death, in 
1780, an English jury declared to be oc- 
casioned by this poison. Jn this case, the 
active principle of the lauro-cerasus was 
concentrated by repeated distillations, and 
given to the quantity of one ounce; the 
suddenly fatal effects of which must be 
still in the recollection of the public. To 
brute animals this poison is almost instan- 
taneously mortal, as amply appears by the 
experiments of Madden, Mortimer, Ni- 
cholls, Fontana, lLangrish, Vater, and 
others. The experiments conducted by 
these gentlemen, show that the laurel-water 
is destructive to animal life, not only, when 
taken into the stomach, but also on being 
injected into the intestines, or applied ex- 
ternally to different organs of the body. It 
is remarked, by Abbé Fontana, that this 
poison, even ‘when applied in a very 
small quantity to the eyes, or to the inner 
part of the mouth, without touching the 
cesophagus, or being catried into the stomach, 
is capable of killing an animal in a few 
minutes : whilst, applied in a much greater 
quantity to wounds, it has so little activity, 
that the weakest animals, sich as pigeons, 
resist its action.”’ 

The poisonous quality of the species of 
laurel is the prussic acid ; and if we judge 
from its sensible qualities,an analogous prin- 
ciple seems to pervade many other vegetable 
substances, especially the kernels of drupa~ 
ceous fruits: and in various species of the 
amygdalus, this sapid principle extends to 
the flowers and leaves. It is of importance 
to notice, that this is much less powerful in 
its action upon human subjects than upon 
dogs, rabbits, pigeons, and reptiles. To 
poison man, the essential oil of the lauro- 
cerasus must be separated by distillation, 
as in the spirituous or common laurel-water; 
and unless this is strongly embued with the 
oil, or given in a large dose, it proves inno- 
eent. Dr. Cullen observes, that the seda- 
tive power of the lauro-cerasus, acts upon 
the nervous system in a different manner 
from opium and other narcotic substances, 
whose primary action is upon the animal 
functions; for the lauro-cerasus does not 
occasion sleep, nor does it produce local 
inflammation, but seems to act directly 
upon the vital powers. Abbé Fontana 
supposes that this poison destroys anima 
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life, by exerting its effects upon the blood ; . 
but. the experiments. and observations from 
which he draws this opinion are evidently 
inconclusive. It may also be remarked, 
that many of the Abbé’s experiments con- 
tradict each other. Thus, it appears from 
the citation given above, that the poison of 
this vegetable, when applied to . wounds, 
does not prove fatal ; but future experiments 
led the Abbé to assert that the oil of the 
jauro-cerasus, whether given internally, or 
applied to the wounds of animals, is one 
of the most terrible and deadly poisons 
known. Though this vegetable seems to 
have escaped the notice of Stoerck, yet it is 
not without advocates for its medical use. 
Linnzus informs us, that in Switzerland it 
is commonly and successfully used in pul- 
monary complaints. Langrish mentions its 
efficacy in agues; and as Bergius found 
bitter almonds to have this efiect, we may, 
by analogy, conclude that this power of the 
lauro-cerasus is well established. Baylies 
found that it possessed a remarkable power 
of diluting the blood, and from experience, 
recommended it in all cases of disease 
supposed to proceed from too dense a 
state of that fluid: adducing particular in- 
stances of its efficacy in rheumatisms, asth- 
mas, and schirrous affections. | Nor does 
this author seem to have been much afraid 
of the deleterious quality of lauro-cerasus, 
as he directs a pound of its leaves to be 
macerated in a pint of water, of which he 
gives from thirty to sixty drops three or 
four times a day. 

Prunus papus. The systematic name of 
the wild cluster, or bird cherry-tree. Padus. 
The bark and berries of this shrub are used 
medicinally. The former, when taken from 
the tree, has a fragrant smell, and a bitter, 
subastringent taste, somewhat similar to that 
of bitter almonds. Made into a decoction, 
it cures intermittents, and it has been re- 
commended in the cure of several forms of 
syphilis. The latter are said to eure the 
dysentery. 

Prunus spinosa. The systematic name 
of the sloe-tree. Prunus sylvestris; Pru- 
nus —pedunculis solitarius, foliis lanceolatis, 
glabris, ramis spinosis, of Linneus. It, is 
sometimes employed in gargles, to tume- 
factions of the tonsils and uvula, and from 
its adstringent taste was formerly much used 
in hemorrhages, &c. 

PRURI’GO. (From prurio, to itch.) 
Pruritus; Scabies; Psora; Darta; Li- 
bido; Pavor. The prurigo is a genus of 
disease in the order papulous eruptions of 
Dr. Willan’s cutaneous diseases. As it 
arises from different causes, or at different 
periods of life, and exhibits some varieties 
in its form, he describes it under the titles of 
prurigo mitis, prurigo formicans, and pru- 
tigo senilis, In these the whole surface of 
the skin is usually affected; but there are 
likewise many cases of local prurigo, which 
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will be afterwards noticed according to their 
respective situations, 

1, The prurigo mitis originates. without 
any previous indisposition, generally in 
spring, or the beginning of summer. It is 
characterised by soft and smooth elevations 
of the cuticle, somewhat larger than the 
papuls of the lichen, from which they also 
differ by retaining the usual colour of the 
skin ; for they seldom appear red, or much 
inflamed, except from violent friction, 
They are not, as in the other case, accom- 
panied with tingling, but with a sense of 
itching almost incessant. This is, however, 
felt more particularly on undressing, and 
often prevents rest for some hours after 
getting into abed. When the tops of the 
papulz are removed by rubbing or scratch- “ 
¥hg, a clear fluid oozes out from them, and 
gradually coneretes into thin black scabs. 

This species of prurigo mostly affects 
young persons; and its cause may, I think, 
says Dr. Willan, in general be referred to 
sordes collected on the skin, producing some 
degree of irritation, and also preventing the 
free discharge of the cutaneous exhalation ; 
the bad consequences of which must neces- 
sarily be felt at that season of the year when 
perspiration is most copious, Those who 
have originally a delicate or irritable skin, 
must likewise, in the same circumstances, 
be the greatest sufferers. 

The eruption extends to the arms, breast, 
back, and thighs, and often continues during 
two or three months of the summer, if not 
relieved by proper treatment. | When per- 
sons affected with it neglect washing the 
skin, or are uncleanly in their apparel, the 
eruption grows more inveterate, and at 
length, changing its form, often terminates 
in the itch. Pustules arise among the papule, 
some filled with lymph, others with pus. 
The acarus scabiei begins to breed in the 
furrows of the cuticle, and the disofder be- 
comes contagious, : 

2. The Prurigo formicans is a much mor 
obstinate and troublesome disease than the 
foregoing. It usually affects persons of 
adult age, commencing at all seasons of the 
year indifferently ; and its duration is from 
four months to two or three years, with oc- 
casional short intermissions. The papule 


are sometimes larger, sometimes more ob- 


scure than in the preceding species; but 
are, under every form,. attended with an in- 
cessant, almost intolerable itching. They 
are diffused over the whole body, except the 
face, feet, and palms of the hands; they ap- 
pear, however, in greatest number on those 
parts which, from the mode of dress, are sub- 
jected to tight ligatures ; as about the neck, 
loins, and thighs. 

The itching is complicated with other 
sensations, which are variously described by 
patients. They sometimes feel as if small 
insects were creeping on the skin ; sometimes 
as if stung all over by ants; sometinies as if 
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hot needles were piercing the skin in divers 
places. On standing before a fire, or un- 
dressing, and more particularly on getting 
into bed, these sensations become most vio- 
lent, and usually preclude all rest during the 
greater part of the night. The prurigo 
formicans is by most practitioners deemed 
‘contagious, and confounded with the itch. 
In endeavouring to ascertain the justness of 
this opinion, Dr. Willan has been led to 
make the following remarks: 1. The erup- 
tion is, for the most part, connected with 
internal disorder, and arises where no source 
of infection can be traced. 2. Persons af- 
fected may have constant intercourse with 
several others, and yet never communicate 
the disease to any of them. 3. Several per- 
sons of one family may have the prurigo 
formicans about the same time; but he 
thinks. this should be referred rather to a 
common predisposition than to contagion, 
having observed that individuals of a family 
are often so affected at certain seasons of the 
year, even when they reside at a distance 
from each other. ; 

Although the prurigo formicans is never, 
like the former species, converted into the 
itch, yet it does occasionally terminate in a 
pustular disease, not contagious. 

3. Prurigo senilis. This affection does 
not differ much in its symptoms and external 
appearances from the prurigo formicans ; 
but bas been thought by medical writers to 
merit a distinct consideration, on account of 
its peculiar inveteracy. The prurigo is per- 
haps aggravated, or becomes more perma- 
nent in old age from the dry, condensed 
state of the skin and cuticle which often 
takes place at that period. Those who are 
affected with it in a high degree have little 
more comfort to expect during life, being 
incessantly tormented with a violent and 
universal itching. The state of the skin in 
the prurigo senilis, is favourable to the pro- 
duction of an insect, the pediculus humanus, 
more especially to the variety of it usually 
termed body-lice. 

These insects, it is well known, are bred 
abundantly among the inhabitants of sordid 
dwellings, of jails, work-houses, &c. and in 
such situations prey upon persons of all ages 
indiscriminately. But in the prurigo senilis 
they arise, notwithstanding every attention 
to cleanliness or regimen, and multiply so 
rapidly that the patient endures extreme dis- 
tress, from their perpetual irritation. The 
nits or eggs are deposited on the small hairs 
of the skin, and the pediculi are only found 
on the skin, or on the linen, not under the 
cuticle, as some authors have represented. 
In connection with the foregoing series of 
complaints, Dr: Willan mentions some pru- 
riginous affections which are merely local. 
He confines his observations to the most 
troublesome of these, seated in the podex, 
preputium, urethra, pubes, scrotum, and 
pudendum muliebre. Itching of the nos- 
trils, eye-lids, lips, or of the external ear, 


‘violent friction. 
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being generally symptomatic of other. dis- 
eases, do not require a particular consider- 
ation. 

1. Prurigo podicis. Ascarides in the rec- 
tum excite a frequent itching and irritation 
about the sphincter ani, which ceases when 
the cause is removed by proper medicines. 
A similar complaint often arises, indepen 
dently of worms, hemorrhoidal tumours, or 
other obvious causes, which is mostly found 
to affect persons engaged in sedentary oc- 
cupations ; and may be referred to a morbid 
state of secretion in the parts, founded, per- 
haps, on a diminution of constitutional 
vigour. The itching is not always accom- 
panied with an appearance of papule or 
tubercles ; it is little troublesome during the 
day-time, but returns every night soon after 
getting into bed, and precludes rest for 
several hours. The complaint continues in 
this form during three or four months, and 
has then an intermission, till it is produced 
again by hot weather, fatigue, watching, or 
some irregularity in diet. The same disease 
occurs at the decline of life, under a variety 
of circumstances. 

Women, after the cessation of the cata- 
menia, are liable to be affected with this 
species of prurigo, more especially in sum- 
mer or autumn, ‘The skin between the 
nates is rough and papulated, sometimes 
scaly, and a little humour is discharged by 
Along with this com- 
plaint, there is often an eruption of itching 
papule on the neck, breast, and back ; 
a swelling and inflammation of one or both 
ears, and a discharge of matter from behind 
them, and from the external meatus audi- 
torius. The prurigo podicis sometimes oc- 
curs as a symptom of the lues venerea. 

2. The prurigo preputii is owing to an 
altered state of secretion on the glans penis, 
and inner surface of the preputium. Dur- 
ing the heat of summer there is also, in 
some persons, an unusual discharge of mu- 
cus, which becomes acrimonious, and pro- 
duces a troublesome, itching, and often an 
excoriation of these parts. Washing of 
them with water, or soap and water, em- 
ployed from time to time, relieves the com- 
plaint, and should indeed be practised as an 
ordinary point of cleanliness, where no 
inconvenience is immediately felt. If the 
fluid be secreted in too large a quantity, 
that excess may be restrained, by washes 
made with the liquor plumbi subacetatis, or 
by applying the unguentum plumbi supera- 
cetatis. 

3. Prurigo urethralis. A very trouble- 
some itching sometimes takes place at the 
extremity of the urethra in females, without 
any manifest cause. It occurs as well in 
young women as in those who are of an ad- 
vanced age. On examination, no stricture 
nor tumour has been found along the course 
of the urethra. © Probably, however, the 
itching may be occasioned by a morbid state 
of the neck of the bladder, being in some 
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instances connected with pain and difficulty 
of making water. 

An itching at the extremity of the ure- 
thra in men is produced by calculi, and 
by. some diseases of the bladder. In cases 
of stricture an itching is also felt, but near 
the place where the stricture is situated. 
Another cause of it is smal] broken hairs, 
which are sometimes drawn in from the 
pubes, between the preputium and glans, 
and which afterwards becoming fixed in 
the entrance of the urethra, occasion an 
itching, or slight stinging, particularly on 
motion. J. Pearson, surgeon of the 
Lock Hospital, has seen five cases of this 
kind, and gave immediate relief by extract- 
ing the small hair from the urethra. 

4. Prurigo pubis. Itching papule often 
arise on the pubes, and become extremely 
sore if their tops are removed by scratching. 
They are occasioned sometimes by neglect 
of cleanliness, but more commonly by a 
species of pediculus, which perforates the 
cuticle, and thus derives its nourishment, 
remaining fixed in the same situation. These 
insects are termed by Linneus, &c. pedi- 
culi pubis; they do not, however, affect the 
pubes only, but often adhere to the eye- 
brows, eye-lids, and axilla. They are often 
found, also, on the breast, abdomen, thighs, 
and legs, in persons of the sanguine tem- 
perament, who have those parts covered with 
strong hairs. It is remarkable that they 
seldom or never fix upon the hairy scalp. 
The great irritation produced by them on 
the skin, solicits constantly scratching, by 
which they are torn from their attachments : 
and painful tubercles arise at the places 
where they had adhered. When the pedi- 
culi are diffused over the greater part of 
the surface of the body, the patient’s linen 
often appears as if sprinkled with drops of 
blood. 

5. Prurigo scroti. The scrotum is af- 
fected with a troublesome and constant 
itching from ascarides within the rectum, 
from friction by violent exercise in hot 
weather, and very usually from the pedi- 
culi pubis. Another and more important 
form of the complaint appears in old men, 
sometimes connected with the prurigo po- 
dicis, and referrible to a morbid state of 
the skin, or superficial gland of the part. 
The scrotum, in this case, assumes a brown 
colour, often also becoming thick, scaly, 
and wrinkled. The itching extends to 
the skin covering the penis, more especially 
along the course of the urethra; and has 
little respite, either by day or night. 

' 6. The Prurigo pudendi muliebris, is 
somewhat analogous to the prurigo scroti 
inmen. It is often a symptomatic com- 
plaint in the lichen and lepra ; it likewise 
- originates from ascarides irritating the rec- 
tum, and is in some cases connected with a 
discharge of the fluor albus. 

A similar affection arises in consequence 
of .a change of state in the genital organs 
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at the time of puberty, attended with a series 
of most distressing sensations. Dr. Willan 
confines his attention to one case of the dis- 
order, which may be considered as idiopathic, 
and which usually affects women soon after 
the cessation of the catamenia. It chiefly 
occurs in those who are of the phlegmatic 
temperament, and inclined to corpulency. 
Its seat is the labia pudendi, and entrance 
to the vagina. It is often accompanied 
with an appearance of tension or fulness 
of those parts, and sometimes with in- 
flamed itching papule on the labia and mons 
veneris. The distress arising from a strong 
and almost perpetual itching in the above 
situation, may be easily imagined. In or- 
der to allay it in some degree, the sufferers 
have frequent recourse to friction, and to 
cooling applications; whence they are ne- 
cessitated to forego the enjoyment of society. 
An excitement of venereal sensations also 
takes place from the constant direction of 
the mind to the parts affected, as well as 
from the means employed to procure alle- 
viation. The complicated distress thus 
arising, renders existence almost insupport- 
able, and often produces a state of mind 
bordering on phrensy. 

Deep ulcerations of the parts seldom 
take place in the prurigo pudendi; but 
the appearance of aphthe on the labia and 
nymphe, is by no means unusual. From 
intercourse with females under these cir- 
cumstances, men are liable to be affected 
with aphthous ulcerations on the glans, 
and inside of the preputium, which prove 
troublesome for a length of time, and often 
excite an alarm, being mistaken for chan- 
cres. 

Women, after the fourth month of their 
pregnancy, often suffer greatly from the 
prurigo pudendi, attended with aphthe. 
These, in a few cases, have been suc- 
ceeded by extensive ulcerations, which 
destroyed the nymphz, and produced a 
fatal hectic: such instances are, however, 
extremely rare. The complaint has, im 
general, some intervals or remissions; and 
the aphthz usually disappear soon after 
delivery, whether at the full time, or by a 
miscarriage. 

PRURI/TUS. (From prurio, to itch.) 
See Prurigo. , 

Prussian alkali. See Alkali phlogisticated. 

Prussian blue. See Blue, Prussian. 

PRUSSIATE. A salt formed by the 
union of the prussic acid, or colouring 
matter of Prussian blue, with a salifiable 
basis: thus, prussiate of polassa, &c. 

PRUSSIC ACID. Acidum prussicum. 
Acidum hydrocyanicum. Hydrocyanic acid. 
«© The combination of this acid with iron was 
long known, and used as a pigment by the 
name of Prussian blue, before its nature 
was understood. Scheele’s method of 
obtaining it is this: — Mix four ounces 
of Prussian blue with two of red oxide 
of mercury prepared by nitric acid, and 
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boil” them in twelve ounces by weight of 
water, till the whole becomes colourless; 
filter the liquor, and add to it one ounce of 
clean iron filings, and six or seven drachms 
of sulphuric acid. Draw off by distillation 
about a fourth of the liquor, which will be 
prussic acid; though, as it is liable to be 
_contaminated with a portion of sulphuric, 
to render it pure, it may be rectified by re- 
distilling it from carbonate of lime. 

This prussic acid has a strong smell of 
peach-blossoms, or bitter-almonds ; its taste 
is at first sweetish, then acrid, hot, and viru- 
lent, and excites coughing ; it has a strong 
tendency to assume the form of gas; it has 
been decomposed in a high temperature, 
and by the contact of light, into carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and carburetted hydrogen. 
It does not completely neutralize alkalies, 
and is displaced even by the carbonic acid ; 
it has no action upon metals, but unites 
with their oxides, and forms salts for the 
most part insoluble ; it likewise unites into 
triple salts with these oxides and alkalies: 
the oxygenated muriatic acid decom- 
poses it. 

The peculiar smell of the prussic acid 
could scarcely fail to suggest its affinity with 
the deleterious principle that rises in the 
distillation of the leaves of the lauro-cerasus, 
bitter kernels of fruits, and some other ve- 
getable productions; and Schrader, of Ber- 
lin, has ascertained the fact, that these 
vegetable substances do contain a principle 
capable of forming a blue precipitate with 
iron; and that with lime they afford a test 
of the presence of iron equal to the prussiate 
of that earth. Dr. Bucholz, of Weimar, and 
Roloff, of Magdeburg, confirm this fact. 
The prussic acid appears to come over in 
the distilled oil. 

Prussic acid and its combinations have 
been lately investigated by Gay Lussac 

_and Vauguelin in France, and Porrett in 
England. 

To a quantity of powdered Prussian blue 
diffused in boiling water, let red oxide of 
mercury be added in successive portions till 


the blue colour is destroyed. - Filter the 


liquid, and concentrate by evaporation till 
a pellicle appears. On cooling, crystals of 
prussiate, or cyanide of mercury, will be 
formed. Dry these, and put them into a 
tubulated glass retort, to the beak of which 
is adapted a horizontal tube about two feet 
dong, and fully half an inch wide at its mid- 
dle part, The first third part of the tube 
next the retort is filled with small pieces of 
white marble, the two other thirds with fused 
muriate of lime. To the end of this tube is 
adapted a small receiver, which should be 
artificially refrigerated. Pour on the crystals 
muriatic acid, in rather less quantity than is 
sufficient to saturate the oxide of mercury 
which formed them. Apply a very gentle 
heat to the retort. Prussic acid, named hy- 
drocyanic by-¢Gay Lussac, will be evolved 
; 19 
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in vapour, and will condense in the tube. 
Whatever muriatic acid may pass over with 
it, will be abstracted by the marble, while the 
water will be absorbed by the muriate of 
lime. By means of a moderate heat applied 
to the tube, the prussic acid may be made to 
pass successively along ; and after being left 
some time in contact with the muriate of 
lime, it may be finally driven into the re- 
ceiver. As the carbonic acid evolved from 
marble by the muriatic is apt to carry off 
some of the prussic acid, care should be 
taken to conduct the heat so as to prevent 
the distillation of this mineral acid. 

Prussie acid thus obtained has the follow-- 
ing properties: — It is a colourless liquid, 
possessing a strong odour; and the exhal- 
ation, if incautiously snuffed up the nostrils, 
may produce sickness or fainting. Its taste is 
cooling at first, then hot, asthenic in a high 
degree, and a true poison. 

This acid, when compared with the other 
animal products, is distinguished by the 
great quantity of nitrogen it contains, by its 
small quantity of hydrogen, and especially 
by the absence of oxygen. 

When this acid is kept in well-closed ves- 
sels, even though no air be present, it is 
sometimes decomposed in less than an hour. 
It has been occasionally kept 15 days with- 
out alteration; but it is seldom that it can 
be kept longer, without exhibiting signs of 
decomposition. It begins by assuming a 
reddish-brown colour, which becomes deeper 
and deeper ; and it gradually deposits a con- 
siderable carbonaceous matter, which gives 
a deep colour to both water and acids, and 
emits a strong smell of ammonia. If the 
bottle containing the prussic acid be not 
hermetically sealed, nothing remains but:a 
dry charry mass, which gives no colour to 
water. Thus a prussiate of ammonia is 
formed at the expense of a part of the acid, 
and an azoturet of carbon. When potassium 
is heated in prussic acid vapour mixed with 
hydrogen or nitrogen, there is absorption 
without inflammation, and the metal is con- 
verted into a grey spongy substance, which 
melts, and assumes a yellow colour. 

Supposing the quantity,of potassium em- 
ployed capable of disengaging from water a 
volume of hydrogen equal to 50 parts, we 
find after the action of the potassium, — 

1, That the gaseous mixture has expe- 
rienced a diminution of volume amounting to 
50 parts. 

2. On treating this mixture with potassa 
and analysing the residue by oxygen, that 
50 parts of hydrogen have been produced. 

3. And consequently that the potassium 
has absorbed 100 parts of prussic vapour ; 
for there is a diminution of 50 parts which 
would obviously have been twice as great 
had not 50 parts of hydrogen been dis~ 
engaged. The yellow matter is prussiate 
of potassa; properly a prusside of potas- 
sium, analogous in its formation to the 
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chloride and iodide, when muriatic and 
hydriodic gases are made to act on potas- 
sium. 

The base of prussic acid thus divested of 
its acidifying hydrogen, should be called, 
agreeably to the same chemical analogy, 
prussine. Gay Lussac styles it cyanogen, 
because it is the principle which generates 
blue ; or, literally, the blue-maker. 

Like muriatic and hydriodic acids also, it 
contains half its volume of hydrogen. The 
only difference is, that the former have in the 
present state of our knowledge simple radi- 
cals, chlorine and iodine, while that of the 
latter is a compound of one volume vapour 
of carbon, and half a volume of nitrogen. 
This radical forms true prussides with 
metals. 

If the term cyanogen be objectionable as 
allying it to oxygen, instead of chlorine and 
iodine, the term hydrocyanic acid must be 
equally so, as implying that it contains water. 
Thus we say hydronitric, hydromuriatic, and 
hydrophosphoric, to denote the aqueous com- 
pounds of the nitric, muriatic, and phospho- 
ric acids. . As the singular merit of Gay 
Lussac, however, has commanded a very 
general compliance among chemists with 
his nomenclature, we shall use the terms 
prussic acid and hydrocyanic indifferently, 
as has long been done with the words 
nitrogen and azote. 

The prusside or cyanide of potassium gives 
a very alkaline solution in water, even when 
a great excess of hydrocyanic vapour has 
been present at its formation. In this re~- 
spect it differs from the chlorides and iodides 
of that metal, which are perfectly neutral. 
_ Barytes, potassa, and soda, corabine with 
prussine, forming true prussides of these al- 
kaline oxides ; analogous to what are vulgar- 
ly called oxymuriates of lime, potassa, and 
soda. The red oxide of mercury acts so 
powerfully on prussic acid vapour, when 
assisted by heat, that the compound which 
ought to result is destroyed by the heat dis- 
engaged. ‘The same thing happens when a 
little of the concentrated acid is poured upon 
the oxide. A great elevation of temperature 
takes place, which would occasion a danger- 
ous explosion if the experiment were made 
upon considerable quantities. When the 
acid is diluted, the oxide dissolves rapidly, 
with a considerable heat, and without the 
disengagement of any gas. The substance 
formerly called prussiate of mercury is ge- 
nerated, which when moist may, like the 
muriates, still retain that name; but when 
dry is a prusside of the metal. 

When the cold oxide is placed in contact 
with the acid, dilated into a gaseous form by 
hydrogen, its vapour is absorbed in a few 
minutes. The hydrogen is unchanged. 
‘When a considerable quantity of vapour has 
thus been absorbed, the oxide adheres to the 
side of the tube, and on applying heat, water 
is obtained. The hydrogen of the acid has 
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here united with the oxygen of the oxide to 
form the water, while their two radicals 
combine. Red oxide of mercury becomes 
an excellent reagent for detecting prussie 
acid. 

By exposing the dry prusside of mercury 
to heat in a retort, the radical cyanogen or 
prussine is obtained. ' 

From the experiments of Magendie it 


-appears that the pure hydrocyanic acid is 


the most violent of all poisons. When a rod 
dipped into it is brought in contact with the’ 
tongue of an animal, death ensues before the 
rod can be withdrawn. If a bird be held 
a moment over the mouth of a phial con- 
taining this acid, it dies. In the Annales 
de Chimie for 1814 we find this notice: — 
M. B. Professor of Chemistry, left by acci- 
dent on a table, a flask containing alkohol 
impregnated with prussic acid; the servant, 
enticed by the agreeable flavour of the liquid, 
swallowed a small glass of it. In two 
minutes she dropped down dead, as if struck 
with apoplexy. The body was not exa- _ 
mined. 

‘“* Scharinger, a professor at Vienna,”’ says 
Orfila, ‘¢ prepared six or seven months ago a 
pure and concentrated prussic acid; he 
spread a certain quantity of it on his naked 
arm, and died a little time thereafter.’ . 

Dr. Magendie has, however, ventured to 
introduce its employment into medicine. 
He found it beneficial against phthisis and 
chronic catarrhs. His formule is the fol- 
lowing : — 

Mix one part of the pure prussic or hy- 
drocyanic acid of Gay Lussac with 81 of 
water by weight. To this mixture he gives 
the name of medicinal prussic acid. 

Of this he takes 1 gros, or 59 grs. Troy. 
Distilled water, 11b. or 7560 ers, 

Pure sugar, 150z. or 7083 grs. 

And mixing the ingredients well together, 
he administers a table-spoonful every morn- 
ing and evening. A well-written report of 
the use of the prussic acid in certain 
diseases, by Dr. Magendie, was commu- 
nicated by Dr. Granville to Mr. Brande, 
and is inserted in the fourth volume of the 
Journal of Science. 

For the following ingenious and accurate 
process for preparing prussic acid for medi- 
cinal uses, I am indebted to Dr. Nimmo of 
Glasgow. 

‘“‘ Take of the ferroprussiate of potassa 100 
grains, of the protosulphate of iron 844 
grains, dissolve them separately in four 
ounces of water, and mingle them. After 
allowing the precipitate of the protoprus- 
siate of iron to settle, pour off the clear part, 
and add water to wash the sulphate of 
potassa completely away. To the proto- 
prussiate of iron, mixed with four ounces 
of pure water, add 135 grains of the peroxide 
of mercury, and boil the whole till the 
oxide is dissolved. _ With the above propor- 
tions-of peroxide of mercury, th  proto- 
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ne of iron is completely, decomposed. 

e vessel being kept warm, the oxide of 
iron will fall to the bottom ; the clear part 
may be poured off to be filtered through 
paper, taking care to keep the funnel 
covered, so that crystals may not form in 
it by refrigeration. The residuum may 
be treated with more water, and thrown 
upon ‘the filter, upon which warm water 
ought to be poured, until all the soluble part 
is washed away. By evaporation, and sub- 
sequent rest in a cool place, 145 grains of 
crystals of the prusside, or cyanide of mer- 
cury will be procured in quadrangular prisms. 

‘“° The following process for eliminating 
the hydrocyanic acid I believe to be new :— 
Take of the cyanide of mercury in fine pow- 
der one ounce, diffuse it in two ounces of 
water, and to it, by slow degrees, add a solu- 
tion of hydrosulphuret of barytes, made by 
decomposing sulphate of barytes with char- 
coal in the common way. Of the sulphuret 
of barytes take an ounce, boil it with six 
ounces of water, and filter it as hot as pos- 
sible. Add this in small portions to the cy- 
anide of mercury, agitating the whole very 
well, and allowing sufficient time for the 
cyanide to dissolve, while the decomposition 
is going on between it and the hydrosulphu- 
ret, as itis added. Continue the addition of 
the hydrosulphuret so long as a dark preci- 
pitate of sulphuret of mercury falls down, 
and even allowing a small excess. Let the 
whole be thrown upon a filter, and kept 
warm till the fluid drops through ; add more 
‘water to wash the sulphuret of mercury, un- 
til eight ounces of fluid have passed through 
the filter, and it has become tasteless. To 
this fluid, which contains the prussiate of 
barytes, with a small excess of hydrosulphu- 
ret of barytes, add sulphuric acid, diluted 
‘with an equal weight of water, and allowed 
to become cold, so long as sulphate of bary- 
tes falls down. The excess of sulphuretted 
hydrogen will be removed by adding a suffi- 
cient portion of carbonate of lead, and agi- 
tating very well. ‘The whole may now be 
put upon a filter, which must be closely 
covered ; the fluid which passes is the hydro- 
cyanic acid of what is called the medical 
standard strength.”” 

Scheele found that prussic acid occasioned 
precipitates with only the following three 
metallic solutions: nitrates of silver and 
mercury, and carbonate of silver. ‘The first 
is white, the second black, the third green, 
becoming blue. 

The hydrocyanates are all alkaline, even 
when a great excess of acid is employed in 
their formation, and they are decomposed 
by the weakest acids.’’— Ure’s Chem. Dict. 
' PRUSSINE. _Prussic gas. . Cyanogen. 
This. is obtained by decomposing the prus- 
side or cyanide of mercury by heat. 

When the simple mercurial prusside is 
exposed to heat in a small glass retort, or 
tube, shut at one extremity, it soon begins to 


placken. 
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It appears to melt like an- ani-~ 
mal matter, and then the prussine is disen- 
gaged in abundance. ‘This gas is pure from 
the beginning of the process to the end, 
provided always that the heat be not very 
high ; for ifit were not sufficiently intense to 
melt the glass, a little azote would be evolv- 
ed. Mercury is volatilised with a consider- 
able quantity of prusside, and there remains 
a charry matter of the colour of soot, and as 
light as lampblack. -The prusside of silver 
gives out likewise prussine when heated ; 
but the mercurial prusside is preferable to 
every other. 

Prussine or cyanogen is a permanently 
elastic fluid. Its smell, which it is impossible 
to describe, is very strong and penetrating. 
Its solution in water has a very sharp taste. 
The gas burns with a bluish flame mixed 
with purple. Its sp. gr., compared to that 
of air, is 1.8064. 

Prussine is capable of sustaining a pretty 
high heat, without being decomposed, 
Water, agitated with it for some minutes, 
at the temperature of 68°, absorbed about 
41 times its volume. Pure alkohol absorbs 
23 times its volume. Sulphuric sether and 
oil of turpentine dissolve at least as much 
as water. ‘Tincture of litmus is reddened 
by prussine. The carbonic acid proceeds, 
no doubt, from the decomposition of a small 
quantity of prussine and water. It deprives 
the red sulphate of manganese of its colour, a 
property which prussic acid does not possess. 

Phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine, may be 
sublimed by the heat of a spirit-lamp in 
prussine, without occasioning any change on 
it. Its mixture with hydrogen was not al- 
tered by the same temperature; or by passing 
electrical sparks through it. Copper and 
gold do not combine with it ; but iron, when 
heated almost to whiteness, decomposes it in 
part. 

In the cold; potassium acts but slowly on 
prussine, because a crust is formed on its 
surface, which presents an obstacle to the 
mutual action. On applying the spirit- 
lamp, the potassium becomes speedily in- 
candescent; the absorption of the gas be- 
gins, the inflamed disc gradually diminishes, 
and when it disappears entirely, which takes 
place in a few seconds, the absorption is 
likewise at an end. 

The compound of prussine and potassium 
is yellowish. It dissolves in water without 
effervescence, and the solution is strongly 
alkaline. Its taste is the same as that of 
hydrocyanate or simple prussiate of potassa, 
of which it possesses all the properties. 

When a pure solution of potassa is intro- 
duced into this gas, the absorption is rapid. 
If the alkali be not too concentrated, and be 
not quite saturated, it is scarcely tinged of a 
lemon-yellow colour. But if the prussine 
be in excess, we obtain a brown solution, 
apparently carbonaceous. On pouring po- 
tassa combined with prussine into. a. saline 
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solution of a black oxide of iron, and adding _ 


an acid, we obtain Prussian blue. 

The instant an acid is poured into the 
solution of prussine in potassa, a strong effer- 
vescence of carbonic acid is produced, and 
at the same time a strong smell of prussic 
acid becomes perceptible. Ammonia is 
likewise formed, which remains combined 
with the acid employed, and which may be 
rendered very sensible to the smell by the 
addition of quicklime. Since, therefore, we 
are obliged to add an acid in order to form 
Prussian blue, its formation occasions no 
farther difficulty. 

Soda, barytes, and strontites produce the 
same effect as potassa. We must, therefore, 
admit that prussine forms particular combin- 
ations with the alkalies, which are perma- 
nent till some circumstance determines the 
formation of new products. These combin- 
ations are true salts, which may be regarded 
as analogous to those formed by acids. 
In fact, prussine possesses acid characters. 
It contains two elements, azote and carbon, 
the first of which is strongly acidifying, ac- 
cording to Gay Lussac. Prussine reddens 
the tincture of litmus, and neutralises the 
bases. On the other hand, it acts as a 
simple body when it combines with hydro- 
gen; and itis this double function of a sim- 
ple and compound body, which renders its 
nomenclature so embarrassing. 

Be this as it may, the compounds of prus- 
sine and the alkalies, which may be distin- 
guished by the term prussides, do not sepa- 
rate in water, like the alkaline chlorurets 
(oxymuriates), which produce chlorates and 
muriates. 

The metallic oxides do not seem capable 
of producing the same changes on prussine 
as the alkalies. 

Prussine rapidly decomposes the carbon- 
ates at a dull red heat, and prussides of the 
oxides are obtained. When passed through 
sulphuret of barytes, it combines without 
disengaging the sulphur, and renders it very 


fusible, and of a brownish-black colour. 


When put into water, we obtain a colourless - 


solution, but» which gives a deep brown 
(maroon) colour to muriate of iron. What 
does not dissolve contains a good deal of 
sulphate, which is doubtless formed during 
the preparation of the sulphuret of barytes. 
On dissolving prussine in the sulphuretted 

hydrosulphuret of barytes, sulphur is preci- 
pitated, which is again dissolved when the 
liquid is saturated with prussine, and we 
ebtain a solution having a very deep brown 
maroon colour. This gas does not decom- 
pose sulphuret of silver, nor of potassa. 

Prussine and sulphuretted hydrogen com- 
bine-slowly with each other. A yellow sub- 
stance is obtained in fine needles, which dis- 
solves in water, does not precipitate nitrate 
of lead, produces no Prussian blue, and is 
composed of 1 volumé prussine (cyanogen), 
and 14 volume of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

‘ % 
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Ammoniacal gas and prussine. begin to act 
on each other whenever they come in con- 
tact ; but some hours are requisite to render 
the effect complete. We perceive at first a 
white thick vapour, which soon disappears. 
The diminution of volume is considerable, 
and the glass in which the mixture is made 
becomes opaque, its inside being covered 
with a solid brown matter. On mixing 90 
parts of prussine, and 227 ammonia, they 
combined nearly in the proportion of 1 to 
15. This compound gives a dark orange- 
brown colour to water, but dissolves only in 
a very small proportion. The liquid pro- 
duces no Prussian blue with the salts of iron. 

In the first volume of the Journal of 
Science and the Arts, Sir H. Davy has 
stated some interesting particulars relative to 
prussine. By heating prusside of mercury 
in muriatic acid gas, he obtained pure liquid 
prussic acid and corrosive sublimate. By 
heating iodine, sulphur, and phosphorus, in 
contact with prusside of mercury, com 
pounds of these bodies with prussine or cy 
anogen may be formed. ~That of iodine is 
a very curious body. It is volatile at a very 
moderate heat; and on cooling collects in 
flocculi, adhering together like oxide of zinc 
formed by combustion. It has a pungent 
smell, and very acrid taste. 

PSALLOYDES. (From wqWaddos, a 
stringed instrument, and edos, a likeness ; 
because it appears as if stringed like a dul- 
cimer.) Applied by the ancients to the 
inner surface of the fornix of the brain. 

PSALTE/RIUM. (A harp;_ because _ 
it is marked with lines that give it the 
appearance of a harp.) Lyra. The medullary 
body that unites the posterior crura of the 
fornix of the brain. 

PSAMMI’SMUS. (From Wapmos, sand.) 
An application of hot sand to any part of 
the body. 

PSAMMO'DES. (From Pauuos, sand.) 
Applied to urine which deposits a sandy 
sediment. 

PSELLI/SMUS. (From PeAdrZa, to have 
a hesitation of speech.) Psellotis. Defect 
of speech. A genus of disease in the Class 
Locales, and Order Dyscinesia, of Cullen. 

Psetto'ris. See Psellismus. 

PSEUDA’CORUS. (From wevins, 
false, and axopov, the acorus plant; because 
it resembled and was substituted for that 
plant.) See Zris pseudacorus. 

PSEUDO. (Wevdys, false.) Spurious. 
This word is prefixed to the name of several 
diseases, because they resemble them, but 
are not those diseases ; as Pseudo-pneumonia, 
Pseudo-phrenitis. It is also prefixed to 
many substances which are only fictitious 
imitations; as Pseudamomum, a spurious 
kind of amomum, &c.. |. «1... 

PSEUDOBLE’PSIS. (From wevdns, 
false, and 6Acyis, sight.) Phantasma; Suf- 
fusio. Imaginary vision of objects. A 
genus of disease in the Class Locales, and 
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Order Dysesthesia of Cullen; characterised 
by depraved sight, creating objects, or repre- 
senting them different from what they are. 
Species :-— 

1. Pseudoblepsis imaginaria, in which 
objects are perceived that are not present. 

2. Pseudoblepsis mutans, in which ob- 
jects that are present appear somewhat 
changed. 

PSEUDOCYESIS. (From yevoys, 
false, and xuyots, pregnancy.) The name of 
a genus of disease in Good’s Nosology. Class, 
Genetica; Order, Carpotica. False concep- 
tion. It has two species, viz. Pseudocyesis 
molaris, and inanis. 

PSEUDOMELANTHIUM. (From 
wWevdns, false, and melanthium, the name of 
aplant.) See Agrostemma githago. 

PSEUDOPYRETHRUM. (From 
wevdns, false, and pyrethrum, the name of a 
plant: so called, because when the flowers 
are chewed they impart a warmth somewhat 
like that of pyrethrum root.) See dchillea 
ptarmica. 

PSI’DIUM. (Altered by Linnzus 
from yidias of the ancient Greeks.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Icosandria; Order, Mo- 
nogynit. 

- Psiprum vomireruM. ‘The systematic 
name of the apple guava. This plant, and 
the pyriferum, bear fruits, the former like 
apples, the latter like pears, The apple 
kind is most cultivated in the Indies, on 
account of the pulp having a fine acid 
flavour, whereas the pear species is sweet, 
and therefore not so agreeable in warm 
climates. Of the inner pulp of either, the 
inhabitants make jellies; and of the outer 
rind they make tarts, marmalades, &c. The 
latter they also stew and eat with’ milk, and 
prefer them to any other stewed fruits. 
They have an astringent quality, which 
exists also in every part of the tree, and 
abundantly in the leaf-buds, which are oc- 


casionally boiled with barley and liquorice, 


as an excellent drink against diarrhoeas. 
A simple decoction of the leaves, used as a 
bath, is said to cure the itch, and most cu- 
taneous eruptions, 

Psip1uM PYRIFERUM. 
name of the pear guava. 
pomiferum. 
~ Psrro'tura. (From WAow, to denudate. ) 
Applications to remove the hair. 

Psito’ruRuM. (From Wow, to depilate : 
so called because it was used to remove the 


The systematic 
See Psidiwm 


hair.) The white briony. 
Psiumy’rHium. (From yw, to smooth ; 


so called because of its use as a cosmetic. ) 
Cerusse, or white lead. 

PSO’. (You, the loins.)  Alopeces ; 
Nefrometra ; Neurometeres. 1. The loins. 
2. The name of two pair of muscles in the 
loins. 

PSO’AS. (From woat, the loins. ) 


Be- 
longing to the loins, _s 
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See Lumbar abscess. 

Psoas macnus. Psoas, seu lumbaris in- 
ternus of Winslow. Pre-lumbo-trochantin 
of Dumas. This is a long, thick, and very 
considerable muSele, situated close to the 
fore-part and sides of the lumbar vertebre. 
It arises from the bodies of the last vertebrae ” 
of the back, and of all the lumbar vertebra 
laterally, as well as from the antcrior sur- 
faces of their transverse processes by distinct 
tendinous and fleshy slips, that are gradually 
collected into one mass, which becomes 
thicker as it decends, till it reaches the last 
of the lumbar vertebrar, where it grows 
narrower again, and, uniting its outer and 
posterior edge (where it begins to become , 
tendinous) with the iliacus internus, de- 
scends along with that muscie under the 
ligamentum Fallopii, and goes to be inserted 
tendinous at the bottom of the trochanter 
minor, of the os femoris, and fleshy into the 
bone a little below that process. Between 
the tendon of this muscle and the ischium, 
we find a considerable bursa mucosa. This 
muscle, at its origin, has some connection 
with the diaphragm, and likewise wiih the 
quadratus lumborum. It is one of the 
most powerful flexors of the thighs forwards, 
and may likewise assist in turning it out- 
wards. When the inferior extremity is 
fixed, it may help to bend the body forwards, 
and in an erect posture it greatly assists in 
preserving the equilibrium of the trunk upon 
the upper part of the thigh. 

Psoas varvus. Pre-lumbo-pubien of 
Dumas. This muscle, which was first de- 
scribed by Riolanus, is situated upon the 
psoas magnus, at the anterior part of the 
loins... The psoas parvus arises thin and 
fleshy from the side of the uppermost verte- 
bra of the loins, and sometimes also from: 
the lower edge of the last vertebra of the 
back, and from the transverse processes of 
each of these vertebree ; it then extends over 
part of the psoas magnus, and terminates in 
a thin flat tendon, which is inserted into 
that part of the brim of the pelvis, where the 
os pubis joins the ilium. From this tendon 
a great number of fibres are sent off, which 
form a thin fascia, that covers parts of the 
psoas magnus and iliacus internus, and gra- 
dually loses itself on the fore-part of the 
thigh. Inthe human body this muscle is 
very often wanting ; but in a dog, according 
to Douglas, it is never deficient. Riclanus 
was of opinion, that it occurs oftener in men 
than in women. Winslow asserts just the 
contrary ; but the truth seems to be, that it 
is as often wanting in one sex as in the 
other. Its use seems to be to assist the psoas 
magnus in bending the loins forwards; and 
when we are lying upon our back, it may 
help to raise the pelvis. 


Psoas ABSCESS. 


Psoas SIVE LUMBARIS INTERNUS. See’ 
Psoas magnus. 
PSO'’RA. Vapa. Scabies. ‘The itch. 


A genus of disease in the Class Locales, and: 
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Order Dyalyses, of Cullen :. appearing first 
on the wrists, and between. the fingers, in 
small pustules with watery heads. It is 
contagious, . 

PSORALEA. (From twpaXeos, scabby; 
because the calyx, and other parts of the 
plant, are more or less besprinkled with 
glandular dots, giving a scurfy roughness. ) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class 
Diadelphia ; Order, Decandria. 

PsoraLEA PENTAPHYLLA. The systematic 
name of the Chexicum contrayerva, Con- 
trayerva nova, which is by many as much 
esteemed as the Dorstenia. It was introduced 
intu Europe soon after the true plant, from 
Guiana as well as Mexico. 

PSORI’ASIS. (From wpa, the itch.) 
The disease to which Dr. Willan gives this 
title is characterised by a rough and scaly 
state of the cuticle, sometimes continuous, 
sometimes in separate patches, of various 
sizes, but of an irregular figure, and for the 
most part accompanied with rhagades or fis- 
sures of the skin. From the lepra it may 
be distinguished, not only by the distribu- 
tion of the patches, but also by its cessation 
~ and recurrence at certain seasons of the year, 
and by the disorder of the constitution with 
which it is usually attended. Dr. Willan 
gives the following varieties : 

1. Psoriasis guttata. This complaint ap- 
pears in small, distinct, but irregular patches 
of laminated scales, with little or no inflam- 
mation round them. ‘The patches very sel- 
dom extend to the size of a sixpence. ‘They 
have neither an elevated border, nor the oval 
or circular form by which all the varieties of 
lepra are distinguished ; but their circum- 
ference is sometimes angular, and sometimes 
goes into small serpentine processes. The 
scale formed upon each of them is thin, and 
may be easily detached, leaving a red shining 
base. The patches are often distributed over 
the greatest part of the body, but more par- 
ticularly on the back part of the neck, the 
breasts, arms, loins, thighs, and legs. They 
appear also upon the face, which rarely hap- 
pens in lepra. In that situation they are 
red and more rough than the adjoining 
cuticle, but not covered with scales. The 
psoriasis guttata often appears on children in 
a sudden eruption, attended with a slight 
disorder of the constitution, and spreads 
over the body within two or three days. In 
adults it commences with a few scaly patches 
on the extremities, proceeds very gradually, 
and has a longer duration than in children. 
Its first occurrence is usually in the spring 
season, after violent pains in the head, 
stomach, and limbs. During the summer it 
disappears spontaneously, or may be soon 
removed by proper applications, but it is apt 
to return again early in the ensuing spring, 
and continues so to do for several successive 
years. When the scales have been removed, 
and the disease is about to go off, the small 


‘patches have a shining appearance, and they 
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retain a dark red, intermixed with somewhat 
of a bluish colour, for many days, or eyen 
weeks, before the skin is restored to its usual 
state. In the venereal disease there is an 
eruption which very much resembles the 
psoriasis guttata, the only difference being a 
slighter degree of scaliness, anda different 
shade of colour in the patches, approaching 
to a livid red, or very dark rose colour. The 
patches vary in their extent, from the section 
of a. pea, to the-size of a silver penny, but 
are not exactly circular. They rise at first 
very little, if at all, above the cuticle. As 
soon, however, as the scales appear on them, 
they become sensibly elevated ; and some- 
times the edge or circumference of the patch 
is higher than the little scales in its centre. 

This eruption is usually seen upon the fore= 
head, breast, between the shoulders, or in the 
inside of the fore-arms, in the-groins, about 
the inside of the thighs, and upon the skin 
covering the lower part of the abdomen. 

The syphilitic psoriasis guttata is attended 
with, or soon followed by, an ulceration of 
the throat. It appears about six or eight 
weeks after a chancre has been healed by an 

ineffectual course of mercury. A similar 

appearance takes place at nearly the same 

period, in some cases where no local symp-’ 
toms had been noticed. When a venereal 

sore is in a discharging state, this eruption, 

or other secondary symptoms, often appear 

much later than the period above mentioned. 

They may also be kept back three months, 

or even longer, by an inefficient application 

of mercury. If no medicine be employed, 

the syphilitic form of the psoriasis guttata 

will proceed during several months, the 

number of the spots increasing, and their 
bulk being somewhat enlarged, but without 

any other material alteration. 

2. The Psoriasis diffusa spreads into large 
patches irregularly circumscribed, reddish, 
rough, and chappy, with scales interspersed. 
It commences, in general, with numerous 
minute asperities,or elevations of the cuticle " 
more perceptible by the touch than by sight. 
Upon these, small distinct scales are soon 
after formed, adhering by a dark cen- 
tral point, while their edges may be seen 
white and detached. | In the course of two 
or three weeks all the intervening cuticle be- 
comes rough and chappy, appears red, and 
raised, and wrinkled, the lines of the skin 
sinking into deep furrows. The scales which 
form among them are often slight, and re- 
peatedly exfoliate. Sometimes, without any 
previous eruption of papule, a large portion 
of the skin becomes dry, harsh, cracked, red- 
dish, and scaly, as above described. In other 
cases, the disorder commences with separate 
patches of an uncertain form and. size, some 
of them being small, like those in the psoria- 
sis guttata, some much larger. The patches 


_ gradually expand till they become confluent, 


and nearly cover the part or limb affected. 
Both thé psoriasis guttata and diffusa like- 
cf $$ 
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wise occur as a sequel of the lichen simplex. 
This transition takes place more certainly 
after frequent returns of the lichen. ‘The 
parts most affected by psoriasis diffusa are 
the cheeks, chin, upper eyelids, and corners 
of the eyes, the temples, the external ear, the 
neck, the fleshy parts of the lower extremi- 
ties, and the fore-arm, from the elbow to the 
back of the hand, along the supinator muscle 
of the radius. The fingers are sometimes 
nearly surrounded with a loose scaly incrust- 
ation; the nails crack and exfoliate super- 
ficially. The scaly patches likewise appear, 
though less frequently, on the forehead and 
scalp, on the shoulders, back, and loins, on 
the abdomen, and instep. This disease oc- 
casionally extends to all the parts above- 
mentioned at the same time ; but, in gene- 
ral, it affects them successively, leaving one 
place free, and appearing in others ; some- 
times again returning to its first situation. 
The psoriasis diffusa is attended with a sens- 
ation of heat, and with a very troublesome 
itching, especially at night. It exhibits 
small, slight, distinct scales, having less dis- 
position than the lepra to form thick crusts. 
‘Ihe chaps or fissures of the skin, which 
usually make a part of this complaint, are 
very sore and painful, but seldom discharge 
any fluid. When the scales are removed by 
frequent washing, or by the application of 
unguents, the surface, though raised and 
uneven, appears smooth and shining ; and 
the deep furrows of the cuticle are lined 
by aslight scaliness. -Should any portion of 
the diseased surface be forcibly excoriated, 
there issues out a thin lymph, mixed with 
some drops of blood, which slightly stains 
and stiffens the linen, but soon concretes 
into athin dry scab ; this is again succeeded 
by a white scaliness, gradually increasing, 
and spreading in various directions. <As 
the complaint declines, the roughness, chaps, 
scales, &c. disappear, and a new cuticle is 
formed, at first red, dry, and shrivelled, but 
which, in two or three weeks, acquires the 
proper texture. The duration of the psoria- 
sis diffusa is from one to four months. If, 
in some constitutions, it does not then dis- 
appear, but becomes, to a certain degree, 
permanent, there is, at least, an aggravation 
or extension of it, about the usual periods of 
its return. In other cases, the disease, at 
the vernal ruturns, differs much as to its 
extent, and also with respect to the violence 
of the preceding symptoms. The eruption 
is, indeed, often confined toa single scaly 
patch, red, itching, and chapped, of a mo- 
derate size, but. irregularly circumscribed. 
This solitary patch is sometimes situated on 


the temple, or upper part of the cheek, fre-_ 


quently on the breast, the calf of the leg, 
about the wrist, or within and a little below 
the elbow joint, but especially at the lower 
“part of the thigh, behind. It continues in 
any of these situations several months, with- 
out much observable alteration. The com- 
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plaint, denominated with us the bakers itch, 
is an appearance of psoriasis diffusa on the 
back of the hand, commencing with one or 
two small, rough, scaly patches, and finally 
extending from the knuckles to the wrist. 
The rhagades, or chaps and fissures of the 
skin, are numerous about the knuckles and 
ball of the thumb, and where the back of the 
hand joins the wrist. They are often highly 
inflamed, and painful, but have no discharge 
of fluid from them. The back of the hand 
is a Jittle raised or tumefied, and, at an ad- 
vanced period of the disorder, exhibits a 
reddish, glossy surface, without crusts or 
numerous scales. | However, the deep fur- 
rows of the cuticle are, for the most part, 
whitened by a slight scaliness. This com- 
plaint is not general among bakers ; that it 
is only aggravated by their business, and 
affects those who are otherwise disposed to 
it, may be collected from the following cir- 
cumstances: 1. It disappears about Mid- 
summer, and returns in the cold weather at 
the beginning of the year; 2. Persons con- 
stantly engaged in the business, after having 
been once affected with the eruption, some- 
times enjoy a respite from it for two or three 
years; 3. When the business is discontinu- 
ed, the complaint does notimmediately cease. 
The grocers’ itch has some affinity with the 
baker’s itch, or tetter ; but, being usually a 
pustular’ disease at its commencement, it 
properly belongs to another genus. Washer- 
women, probably from the irritation of soap, 
are liable to be affected with a similar scaly 
disease on the hands, and arms, sometimes 
on the face and neck, which, in particular 
constitutions, proves very troublesome, and 
of long duration. j 

3. The Psoriasis gyrata is distributed in 
narrow patches or stripes, variously figured ; 
some of them are nearly longitudinal ; some 
circular,or semicircular, with vermiform ap- 
pendages ; some are tortuous, or serpent- 
ine; others like earth-worms or leeehes: 
the furrows of the cuticle being deeper than 
usual, make the resemblance more striking, 
by giving to them an annulated appearance. 
There is a separation of slight scales from 
the diseased surface, but no thick incrusta- 
tions are formed. The uniform disposition 
of these patches is singular. I have seen a 
large circular one situated on each breast 
above the papille ; and two or three others 
of a serpentine form, in analogous situations 
along the sides of the chest. The back is 


often variegated in like manner, with con-- 


voluted tetters, similarly arranged on each 
side of the spine. 
some cases, on the arms and thighs, inter- 
secting each other in various directions. A 
slighter kind of this complaint affects deli- 
cate young women and children in small 
scaly circles or: rings, little discoloured ; 
they appear on the. cheeks, neck, or upper 
part of the breast, and:are mostly eonfound- 


ed with the herpetic, ‘or pustular ring - 


They likewise appear, in 


ad 
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worm. The psoriasis gyrata has its remis- 
sions and returns, like the psoriasis diffusa ; 
it also exhibits, in some cases, patches of the 
latter disorder on the face, scalp, or extre- 
mities, while the trunk of the body is 
chequered with the singular figures above 
described. 

4. Psoriasis palmaria. This very obsti- 
nate species of tetter is nearly confined to 
the palm of the hand. Jt commences with 
a small, harsh, or scaly patch, which gradu- 
ally spreads over the whole palm, and some- 
times appears in a slichter degree on the in- 
side of the fingers and wrist. The surface 
feels rough from the detached and raised 
edges of the scaly Jaminz ; its colour often 
changes to brown, or black, as if dirty; yet 
the most diligent washing produces no fa- 
vourable effect. The cuticular furrows are 
deep, and cleft at the bottom longitudinally, 
in various places, so as to bleed on stretch- 
ing the fingers. A sensation of heat, pain, 
and stiffness in the motions of the hand, at- 
tends this complaint. It is worst in winter 
or spring, and occasionally disappears in 
autumn or summer, leaving a soft, dark 
red cuticle ; but many persons are troubled 
with it for a series of years, experiencing 
only very slight remissions. Every return 
or aggravation of it is preceded by an in- 
crease of heat and dryness, with intolerable 
itching. Shoemakers have the psoriasis 
palmaria locally, from the irritation of the 
wax they so constantly employ. In _bra- 
ziers, tinmen, silversmiths, &c. the com- 
plaint seems to be produced by handling 
cold metals. A long predisposition to it 

- from a weak, languid, hectical state of the 
constitution may give effect to different oc- 
casional causes. Dr. Willan has observed 
it in women after lying-in ; in some persons 
it is connected or alternates with arthritic 
complaints. When the palms of the hands 
are aflected as above stated, a similar ap- 
pearance often takes place on the soles of 
the feet ; but with the exception of rhagades 
or fissures, which seem less liable to form 
there, the feet being usually kept warm and 
covered. Sometimes, also, the psoriasis 
_palmaria is attended with a thickness of the 
preputium, with scaliness and painful 
cracks. These symptoms at last produce a 
phimosis, and render connubial intercourse 
difficult or impracticable ; so great, in some 
cases, is the obstinacy of them, that reme- 
dies are of no avail, and the patient can only 
be relieved by circumcision. ‘This affection 
of the preputium is not exactly similar to 
any venereal appearance; but rhagades or 
fissures, and indurated patches within the 
palm of the hand, take place in syphilis, and 
somewhat resemble the psoriasis palmaria, 
The venereal patches are, however, distinct, 
white, and elevated, having nearly the con- 
Sistence of a soft corn. From the rhagades 
there is aslight discharge, very offensive to 
the smell. The soles of the feet are -like- 
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wise, in this case, affected with the patches, 
not with rhagades. When the disease yields 
to the operation of mercury, the indurated 
portions of cuticle separate, and a smooth 
new cuticle is found formed. underneath. 
The fingers and toes are not affected with 
the patches, &c. in venereal cases, 

_ 5. Psoriasis labialis. The psoriasis some. 
times affects the lip without appear- 
ing on any other part of the body. Its 
characteristics are, as usual, scaliness, inter- 
mixed with chaps and fissures of the skin, 
The scales are of a considerable magnitude, 
so that their edges are often loose, while the 
central points are attached, a new cuticle 
gradually forms beneath the scales, but is” 
not durable. In the course of a few hours 
it becomes dry, sbrivelled and broken ; 
and, while it exfoliates, gives way to an- 
other layer of tender cuticle, which soon, in 
like manner, perishes. These appearances 
should be distinguished from the light chaps 
and roughness of the lips produced by very 
cold or frosty weather, but easily removed. 
The psoriasis labialis may be a little aggra- 
vated by frost or sharp winds, yet it receives 
no material alleviation from an opposite 
temperature. It is not, indeed, confined 
within any certain limit, or period of dura- 
tion, having, in several instances, been pro- 
tracted through all the seasons. The under 
lip is always more affected than the upper ; 
and the disease takes place more especially 
in those persons whose lips are full and 
prominent. 

6. Psoriasis scrotalis. The skin of the 
scrotum may be affected in the psoriasis 
diffusa like other parts of the surface of the 
body ; but sometimes a roughness and scali- 
ness of the scrotum appears as an inde- 
pendent complaint attended with much 
heat, itching, tension, and redness. The 
above symptoms are succeeded by a hard, 
thickened, brittle texture of the skin, and 
by painful chaps or excoriations, which are 
not easy to be healed. This complaint is 
sometimes produced under the same circum- 
stances as the prurigo scroti, and appears 
to be in some cases a sequel of it. A spe- 
cies of the psoriasis scrotalis likewise occurs: 
in the lues venerea, but merits no particular 
attention, being always combined with other 
secondary symptoms of the disease, 

7. Psoriasis infantilis. Infants between 
the ages of two months and two years, are 
occasionally subject to the dry tetter. Irre- 
gular, scaly patches, of various sizes, appear 
on the cheeks, chin, breast, back, nates, and 
thighs. They are sometimes red, and a’ 
little rough or elevated; sometimes exco- 
riated, then again covered with a thin in- 
crustation ; and, lastly, intersected by chaps 
or fissures, ‘The general appearances nearly’ 
coincide with those of the psoriasis diffusa ; 
but there are several peculiarities in the tet= 
ters of infants which require-a distinct’cone .. 
sideration. “h sig . 
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8. The Psoriasis inveterata is character- 
ised by an almost universal scaliness, with a 
harsh, dry, and thickened state of the skin. 
It commences from a few irregular, though 
distinct patches on the extremities. Others 
appear afterwards on different parts, and, 
becoming confluent, spread at length over 
all the surface of the body, except a part of 
the face, or sometimes the palms of the 
hands, and soles of the feet. The skin is 
red, deeply furrowed, or wrinkled, stiff and 
rigid, so as somewhat to impede the motion 
of the muscles, and of the joints. So quick, 
likewise, is the production and separation 
of scales, that large quantities of them are 
found in the bed on which a person affected 
with the disease has slept. They fall off in 
the same proportion by day, and being con- 
fined within the linen, excite a troublesome 
and perpetual itching. 

Pso’rica. (From wpa, the itch.) 
dicines to cure the itch. 

PSOROPHTHA’LMIA. (From pope, 
the itch, and o?@aAuos, an eye.) An in- 
flammation of the eye-lids, atteuded with 
ulcerations, which itch very much. By 
psorophthalmy Mr. Ware means a case, in 
which the inflammation of the eye-lids is 
attended with an ulceration of their edges, 
upon which a glutinous matter lodges, and 
becomes hard, so that in sleep, when they 
have been long in contact, they become so 
adherent, that they cannot be separated 
without pain. The proximate cause is an 
acrimony deposited in the glands of the eye- 
lids. The species of the psorophthalmia 
are, 

1. Psorophthalmia crustosa, which forms 
dry or humid crusts in the margins of the 
eyelids. 

2. Psorophthalmia herpetica, in which 
small papule, itching extremely, and ter- 
minating in scurf, are observed. ; 

Psycuaco’cica. (From Wuxn, the mind, 
and ayw, to move.) Medicines which re- 
cover in syncope or apoplexy. 

PSYCHO’TROPHUM. (From Wxos, 
cold; because it grows in cold places. A 
name altered by Linnzus from the Psycho- 
trophum of Browne, which alludes to the 
shady place of growth of most of the species. 
WuxoTpopoy is an ancient name for an herb- 
loving shade.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

PsycHotRIA EMETICA. 
ipecacuanha. © 

Fsycuo tropuum. (From wWuxos, cold, 
and Tpepw, to nourish: so called because it 
grows in places exposed to the cold.) The 
herb betony. See Betonica officinalis. 


Me- 


See Callicocca 


Psycurotu trum. (From wvyos, cold, 
and Aovw, to wash.) A cold bath. 
Psycutica. (From yuxw, to refrige- 


rate. Refrigerating medicines. 


. PSYDRA’CIA. (From wuxos, cold. ) 
Red and somewhat elevated spots, which 
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soon form broad and _ superficial’ vesicles 
such as those produced by the  stinging- - 
nettle, the bites of insects, &c. See Pustule. 
PSYLLIVUM. (From WAdos, a flea: 
so called because it was thought to destrey 
fleas.) See Plantago psyllium. 
PTARMICA. (From rraipa, to sneeze : 
so called because it irritates the nose, and 


provokes sneezing.) Sneezwort. See 
Achillea ptarmica. 
PTE’RIS. (From qrepoy, a wing: so 


called from the likeness of its leaves to 
wings.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Cryptogamia ; 
Order, Filices. 

Preris aquitina. The systematic name 
of the common brake, or female fern. Filir 
feemina. The plant which is thus called in 
the pharmacopeeias, is not the Polypodium 
filie feemina, but the Pleris—frondibus supra- . 
decompositis, foliolis pinnatis, pinnis lanceo- 
latis, infimis, pinnalifidis, superioribus minori- 
bus, of Linneus. ‘The root is esteemed as 
an anthelmintic, and is supposed to be as effi- , 
cacious in destroying the tapeworm as the | 
root of the male fern. 

PTEROCA’RPUS. (From alepoy, a 
wing, and xapmos, fruit.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 

PrerocaRPus SANTALINUS. The system- 
atic name of the red saunders tree. Santa- 
lum rubrum. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that several red woods, capable of com- - 
municating this colour to spirituous liquors, 
are sold as red saunders; but the true offi- 
cinal kind appears, on the best authority, 
to be of this tree, which is extremely hard, 
of a bright garnet-red colour, and bears a 
fine polish. It is only the inner substance 
of the wood that is used as a colouring mat- 
ter, and the more florid red is mostly es- 
teemed. On being cut, it is said to mani- 
fest a fragrant odour, which is more especially 
observed in old trees. According to Lewis, 
this wood is of a dull red, almost blackish 
colour on the outside, and a deep brighter 
red within; its fibres are now and then 
curled, as in knots. It has no manifest 
smell, and little or no taste; even of ex- 
tracts made from it with water, or with spi- 
rit, the taste is not considerable. 

To watery liquors it communicates only 
a yellowish tinge, but to rectified spirit a 
fine deep red. A small quantity of an ex- 
tract made with this menstruum, tinges a 
large one of fresh spirit of the same colour; 
though it does not, like most other resinous 
bodies, dissolve in expressed oils. Of dis- 
tilled oils, there are some, as that of laven- 
der, which receive a red tincture from the 
wood itself, and from its resinous extract, 
but the greater number do not. Red saun- 
ders has been esteemed as a medicine ; but its 
only use attaches to its colouring property. 
The juice of this tree, like that of some 
others, affords a species of sanguis dra- 
conis. | 
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PTERY/GIUM. (Tiepvt, a wing.) A 


membraneous excrescence which grows upon 
the internal canthus of the eye chiefly, and 
expands itself over the albugina and cor- 
nea towards the pupil. It appears to be an 
extension or promulgation of the fibres and 
vessels of the caruncula lachrymalis, or semi- 
‘lunar membrane, appearing like a wing. 
The species of pterygium are four : 

1. Plerygium tenue, seu ungula, is a 
pellucid pellicle, thin, of a cineritious co- 
Jour, and unpainful; growing out from 
the caruncula lachrymalis, or membrana 
semilunaris. 

2. Plerygium crassum, seu pannus, differs 
from the ungula by its thickness, red colour, 
and fulness of the red vessels on the white of 
tlie eye, and it stretches over the cornea like 
fasciculi of vessels, 

8. Pterygium malignum, is a pannus of 
‘various colours, painful, and arising from a 
cancerous acrimony. 

4. Plerygium pingue, seu pinguicula, is 
a molecule like lard or fat, soft, without 
pain, and of a light yellow colour, which 
commonly is situated in the external angle 
of the eye, and rarely extends to the cornea ; 
but often remains through life. 

PTERYGO. Names compounded of 
this word belong to muscles which are 
connected with the pterygoid process of 
the sphenoid bone; as plerygo-pharyngeus, 
&c. 

PrERYGO-PHARYNGEUS. 
pharyngis superior. 

PreRyYGO-sTAPHILINUS EXTERNUS. 
Levator palati. 

PTERYGOID. (Pierygoides; from 
alepvt, a wing, and etdos, resemblance. ) 
Resembling the wing of a bird. 

Prerycorp process. A wing-like process 
of the sphenoid bone. 

Prerycorpr'um os. See Lihmoid bone. 

PreryGompEus EXTERNUS. (Plerygotdeus, 
from its belonging to the processus ptery- 
‘goides.) Pierygoideus minor, of Winslow. 
Pterygo-colli-mazillaire, of Dumas. Mus- 
culus alaris externus. A muscle placed, as 
it were, horizontally along the basis of the 
skull, between the pterygoid process and the 
condyle of the lower jaw. It usually arises 
by two distinct heads ; one of which is thick, 
tendinous, and fleshy, from the outer wing of 
the pterygoid process of the os sphenoides, 
‘and from a small part of the os maxillare 
adjoining to it ; the other is thin and fleshy, 
from a ridge in the temporal process of the 
sphenoid bone, just behind the slit that 
transmits the vessels to the eye. Sometimes 
this latter origin is wanting, and, in that 
case, part of the temporal muscle arises from 
‘this ridge. 
mon origin to both these muscles. T’rom 
these origins the muscle forms a strong 
‘fleshy belly, which descends almost trans- 
versely outwards and backwards, and is in- 

serted, tendinous and fleshy, into a depression 


See Constrictor 


See 


Now and then it affords a com-. 
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in the forepart of the condyloid process of 
the lower jaw, and into the anterior surface 
of the capsular ligament that surrounds the 
articulation of that bone. All that part of 
this muscle, which is not hid by the pterys 
goideus internus, is covered by a ligamentous 
expansion, which is broader than that be- 

longing to the pterygoideus internus, and 

originates from the inner edge of the glenoid 
cavity of the lower jaw, immediately before 

the styloid process of the temporal bone, and 

extends obliquely downwards, forwards, and 

outwards, to the inner surface of the angle 

of the jaw. When these muscles act to- 

gether, they bring the jaw horizontally for- 

wards. When they act singly, the jaw is 

moved forwards, and to the opposite side. 

The fibres that are inserted into the capsular 

ligament, serve likewise to bring the move- 

able cartilage forwards. 

PrERYGOIDEUS INTERNUS. 
major, of Winslow. Pterygo-anguli-mavil- 
laire, of Dumas. This muscle arises tendi- 
nous and fleshy from the whole inner surface 
of the external ala of the pterygoid process, 
filling all the space between the two wings ; 
and from that process of the os palati that 
makes part of the pterygoid fossa. From 
thence growing larger, it descends obliquely 
downwards, forwards, and outwards, and is 
inserted, by tendinous and fleshy fibres, into 
the inside of the lower jaw, near its angle. 
This muscle covers a great part of the plery- 
goideus externus; and along its posterior 
edge we observe a ligamentous band, which 
extends from the back part of the styloid 
process to the bottom of the angle of the 
lower jaw. The use of this muscle is to 
raise the lower jaw, and to pull it a little to 
one side. 

Prrerysomevs MAJOR. 
infernus. 

PreRYGOIDEUS MINOR. 
externus. 

PTILO’SIS. (From aiiAos, bald.) See 
Madarosis. 

PTYVSANA. (From wricw, to decorti- 
cate, bruise, or pound.) Ptissana. 1. Bar- 
ley deprived of its husks, pounded, and made 
into balls. 

2. A drink is so called by the French, 
made mostly of farinaeeous substances; as 
barley, rice, grits, and the like, boiled with 
water, and sweetened to the palate. 

PTO’'SIS. (From time, to fall.)  Ble- 
pharoptosis. An inability of raising the upper 
eye-lid. The affection may be owing to 
several causes, the chiéf of which are a re- 
dundance of the skin on the eye lid; a 
paralytic state of the levator muscle, and a 
spasm of the orbicularis. , 

Prosis 1rtpis. Prolapsusiridis. A pro- 
lapsus of the iris through a wound of the 
cornea. It is known bya blackish tubercle, 
which projects a little from the cornea in 
various forms, The species of the ptosis of 
the iris are, 
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1. Ptosis recens, or a recent ptosis from:a 

‘side wound of the cornea, as that which 

happens, though rarely, in or after the ex- 
traction of the cataract. 

2. Ptosis inveterata, in which the incar- 
erated prolapsed iris is grown or attached 
to the wound or ulcer, and has become cal- 
lous or indurated. 

PTYALAGO’GUE. (From z/vaaop, 
spittle, and aye, to excite.) Medicines which 
promote a discharge of the saliva, or cause 
salivation. 

PTYALISMOS. See Ptyalismus. 

PTYALI'SMUS.. (From zivaaiZe, to 
spit.) A ptyalism or salivation, or increased 
secretion of saliva from the mouth. 

- PTY'ALUM. (From lum, to spit up.) 
‘Fhe saliva or mucus from the bronchia. 

Pryasmacoca. (From /vacua, sputum, 
and ayw, to expel.) Medicines, which pro- 
mote the secretion of saliva. 

PU’BES. 1. The external part of the 
organs of generation of both sexes, which 
after puberty is covered with hair. 

2. The down or pubescence on leaves, 
seeds, &c. of some plants. 

Puses seminis. See Pappus. 

PUBESCENCE.  Pubescentia. _Un- 
der this term is included all kinds of down, 
hairs, and bristle-like bodies found on the 
surface of the leaves, stems, pods, &c. of 
plants. They differ considerably in form 

and texture, but consist of small slender 
bodies, which are either soft and yielding to 
the slightest impression, or rigid and com- 
paratively unyielding: the former are, pro- 
perly speaking, pili, or hairs; the latter 
bristles, sete ; and therefore, under these two 
heads, every kind of pubescence may be 
arranged. See Pilus and Seta. 

PUBESCENS. Pubescent: applied to 
the stigma of the genus Vicia. 

Puzis os. A separate bone of the foetal 
pelvis. See Innominatum os. 

PUDE’NDUM. (From pudor, shame.) 
The parts of generation. 

PUDENDA’GRA. (From pudenda, the 
private parts, and aypa, a seizure.) Cedma. 
The venereal disease has been so named by 
some. A pain in the private parts. 

PupenpuM MuLiesre. The female parts 
of generation. 

PUDI'CAL. (Pudicus; from pudor, 
shame.) Belonging to the pudenda. 

PupicaL artery. Arteria pudica. Pu- 
dendal artery. A branch of the internal 
iliac distributed on the organs of generation. 

Pourritis Morsus. ‘The epilepsy. 

PUERPERAL. Puerperalis. Apper- 
taining to child-bearing ; as puerperal con- 
vulsions, fever, &c. 

PUFFBALL. See Lycoperdon. 

PUGI'LLUS. (From pugnus, the fist.) 
Dragmis. A pugil, or handful. 

PULE’GIUM. (From pulez, a flea ; bee 
cause the smell of its leaves, burnt, destroys 
fleas.) See Mentha pulegium. 
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Putrcium crrvinum. Hart’s penny- 
royal. The Mentha cervina, of Linnzus. 

PULICA’RIA. (From pulez, a flea: so 
named because it was thought to destroy 
fleas if hung ina chamber.) See Plantago 


psyllium. : 
PU'LMO. (Pulmo, onis. m. Plin. 
tvevuwoy. Attice mwAevuwy, unde, per men 


tathesin pulmo.) Thelung. See Lung. 
PULMONA’RIA. (From pulmo, the 
lung; so called because of its virtues in 
affections of the lungs.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 


Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. 
Lungwort. 

PULMONARIA ARBOREA. See Lichen 
pulmonarius. 

PuLMonaRia MAcuLATA. See Pulmo- 
naria officinalis. 

PutmonarRia orFricinatis. The system- 


atic name of the spotted lung-wort. Pul- 
monaria maculata ; Symphitum maculosum. 
Jerusalem cowslips; Jerusalem sage. This 
plant is rarely found to grow wild in Eng- 
land ; but is very commonly cultivated in 
gardens, where its leaves become broader, 
and approach more to a cordate shape. The 
leaves, which are the part medicinally used, 
have no peculiar smell; but, in their recent 
State, manifest a slightly adstringent and 
mucilaginous taste: ,hence it seems not 
wholly without foundation that they haye 
been supposed to be demulcent and pectoral. 
They have been recommended in hzmop- 
toes, tickling coughs, and catarrhal. de- 
fluxions. upon the lungs. The name pul- 
monaria, however, seems to have arisen 
rather from the speckled appearance of these 
leaves resembling that of thelungs, than 
from any intrinsic quality which experience 
discovered to be useful in pulmonary com- 
plaints. 

PULMONARY. 
longing to the lungs. 

Putmonary artery. The pulmonary ar- 
tery, arteria pulmonalis, arises from the right 
ventricle of the heart, and soon divides into 
the right and left, which ramify throughout 
the lungs, and form a. beautiful net-work on 
the air vesicles, where they terminate in the 
veins, vene pulmonales, whose branches at 
length form four trunks, which empty them- 
selves into the left auricle of the heart. 

Pulmonary consumption. See Phthisis. ~ 

Putmonary vein. See Pulmonary ar- 
tery. 

Putmo’nica. {From pulmo, the lungs.) 
Medicines for the lungs. 

PULMONI'TIS. (From pulmo, the 
lungs.) An inflammation of the lungs. 

Putsaqi’Lta nigricans. (From pulso, to 
beat about: so called from its being per- 
petually agitated by the air.) See dnemone 
pratensis. 

PULSE. Pulsus. The beating of the 
heart and arteries. | The pulse is generally 
felt at the wrist, by pressing the radial ar- 


Be- 


Pulmonaris. 
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tery with the fingers. The action depends 
upon the impulse given to the blood by the 
heart ; hence physicians feel the pulse, to 
ascertain the quickness or tardiness of the 
blood’s motion, the strength of the heart, &c. 
‘See Circulation. 

PULSILE’GIUM. (From pulsus, the 
pulse, and ego, to tell) An instrument for 
measuring the pulse. 

Putvi'nar. (From pulvis, dust or chaff, 
with which they are filled.) A medicated 
cushion. 

Potvixa/rium. See Puivinar. 

PU’'LVIS. (Pulvis, veris, m.) A pow- 
der. Pulvinarium. This form of medicine 
is either coarse or very fine, simple or com- 
pound. In the compounded powders the 
intimate and complete admixture of the 
several ingredients, and more especially in 
those to which any of the more active sub. 
stances, as opium, scammony, &c. are added, 
cannot be too strongly recommended, and 
for this purpose it may be proper to pass 
them, after they are mixed mechanically, 
vhrough a fine sieve. 

Putvis alors compositus. 
powder of aloes. Formerly called pulvis 
aloes cum guaiaco. ‘Take of extract of 
spiked aloe, an ounce and half; guaiacum 
resin, an ounce ; compound powder of cin- 
namon, half an ounce. Powder the extract 
of aloe and guaiacum resin separately ; then 
mix them with the compound powder of 
cinnamon. The dose is from gr. x. to 9j. 
It is a warm, aperient, laxative powder, cal-, 
culated for the aged, and those affected with 
dyspeptic gout, attended with costiveness 
and spasmodic complaints. of the stomach 
and bowels. . 

Putvis aALozs cUM cANELLA. <A Ca- 
thartic, deobstruent powder, possessing stimu - 
lating and aloétic properties omitted in the 
last London Pharmacopoeia, as rather suited 
to the purpose of extemporaneous pre- 
scription. 

Putvis ALOES CUM FERRO. This pos- 
sesses aperient and deobstruent virtues ; and 
is mostly given in chlorosis and constipation. 
In the London Pharmacopezia this prescrip- 
tion is omitted for the same reason as pulvis 
aloes cum caneila. 

Putyis ALOES CUM GUAIACO. 
vis aloes composilus. 

Putyis ANTIMONIALIs. 
pulvis. 

PuLvis AROMATICUS. 
momi compositus. 

Porvis ceruss@ compvositus. This is 
mostly used in the form of collyrium, lotion, 
or injection, as a mucilaginous sedative. 

Putvis CHELARUM CANCRI COMPOSITUS. 


Compound 


See Pul- 
See Antimonialis 


See Pulvis cinna- 


-An antacid and adstringent powder, mostly ~ 


given to children with diarrhoea and acidity 
of the prime vie. ap 

‘Putvis cinnaMomi1 compositus. Com- 
pound powder of cinnamon. Formerly 
called pulvis aromaticus : species aromatica + 
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species diambreé sine odoratis. Take of 
cinnamon bark, two ounces; cardamom. 
seeds, an ounce and half; ginger-root, an 
ounce ; long pepper, half an ounce. Rub 
them together, so as to make avery fine 
powder.. The dose is from five to ten 
grains. “An elegant stimulant, carminative, 
and stomachic powder. 

Putvis consi. Pulvis tunguinensis. 
This) once celebrated powder consists of 
sixteen grains of musk, and forty-eight 
grains of cinnabar. It is directed to be 
mixed in a gill cf arrack. 

PuLvis conrRAJERV compPositus. Take 
of contrajerva root powdered, five ounces ; 
prepared shells, a pound and half. Mix. 
A febrifuge diaphoretic, mostly given in the 
dose of from one to two scruples in slight 
febrile affections. - 

PULVIs CORNU USTI CUM OPIO. 
der of burnt hartshorn with opium. Pudvis 
opiatus. ‘Take of hard opium, powdered, 
a drachm ; hartshorn, burnt and prepared, 
an ounce ; cochineal, powdered, a drachm. 
Mix. This preparation affords a conveni- 
ent mode of exhibiting small quantities of 
opium, ten grains containing one of the 
opium. It is absorbent and anodyne. 

Putvis crera comvosirus. Compound 
powder of chalk. | Pulvis e bolo compositus 
spine opio. Species e scordio sine opio. Dias= 
cordium, 1720. ‘Take of prepared chalk, 
half a pound ; cinnamon bark, four ounces ; 
tormentil root, acacia gum, of each three 
ounces ; long pepper,, half an ounce. . Re- 
duce them separately into a very fine powder, 
and then mix. The dose is from 3s. to 5i. 
An astringent, carminative, and stomachic 
powder exhibited in the cure of diarrhoea, 
pyrosis, and diseases arising from acidity of 
the bowels, inducing much pain. 

Pulvis CRET COMPOSITUS ¢€UM OPIO. 
Compound powder of chalk witb opium. 
Pulvis e bolo compositus cum opio. — Species e 
cordio cum opto. Take of compound 
powder of chalk, six ounces and a half, 
Hard opium, powdered, four scruples. 
Mix. The dose from one scruple to two. 
The above powder, with the addition of 
opium, in the proportion of one grain to two 
scruples, 

Punvis 1PEcACUANH& compositus. Com- 
pound powder of ipecacuanha. Take of 
ipecacuanha root, powdered, hard opium 
powdered, of each a drachm ; sulphate of 
potassa, powdered, an ounce. Mix. A 
diaphoretic powder, similar to that of Dr. 
Dover, which gained such repute in the 
cure of rheumatisms, and other diseases aris- 
ing from obstructed perspiration and spasm. 
The dose is from five grains toa scruple. 

Putvis KINo compositus. Compound 
powder of kino. Take of kino 15 drachms; ~ 
cinnamon bark, half an ounce ; hard opium, 
adrachm. Reduce them separately to a very 
fine powder ;. and then mix, The propor- 
tion of opium this astringent contains is one 
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‘part to twenty. The dose is from’ five 
grains to a scruple. 

Putvis myrrua compositus. A sti- 
mulant, antispasmodic, and emmenagogue 
powder, mostly exhibited in the dose of from 
fifteen grains to two scruples, in uterine ob- 
structions and hysterical affections. 
 Poutvis orratus. See Pulvis cornu ustr 
cum opio. 

PuLvis scAMMONE compositus. Com. 
pound powder of scammony. Pulvis comitis 
Warwicensis. ‘Take of .scammony gum 
resin, hard extract of jalap, of each two 
ounces; ginger-root, half an ounce. Re- 
duce them separately to a very fine powder, 
and then mix. From ten to fifteen grains 
or ascruple are exhibited as a stimulating 
cathartic. 

Putvis scAMMONII cum ator. A stimu- 
lating cathartic, in the dose of from ten to 
fifteen grains. 

_ PuLvis scaMMONIT CUM CALOMELANE. A 
vermifugal cathartic, in the dose of from 
ten to fifteen grains. 

Putvis s—ExNa& compositus. Compound 
powder of senna. Pulvis diasennea. Take 
of senna leaves, supertartrate of potassa, of 
each two ounces ; scammony gum resin, half 
an ounce ; ginger root, two drachms. Re- 
duce the scammony gum resin separately, 
the rest. together, to a very fine powder ; 
and then mix. The dose is from one 
scruple to one drachm. © A saline stimulat- 
ing cathartic. 

_ Putvis rRAGACANTH compositus. Com- 
pound powder of tragacanth. Species dia- 
tragacanthe frigide. ‘Take of tragacanth, 
powdered, acacia gum, powdered, starch, of 
each an ounce and half, refined sugar, three 
‘ounces. Powder the starch and_ sugar 
together; then add the tragacanth and 
acacia gum, and mix the whole. Traga- 
canth is: very difficultly reduced to powder. 
The dose is from ten grains to a drachm. 
A very useful demulcent powder, which 
may be given in coughs, diarrhoeas, stran- 
gury, &c. - 

PUMICE. A mineral of which there 
are three species, the glossy, common, and 
porphyritic, found in the Lipari islands, and 
Hungary. 

-PUMPION. § See Cucurbita. 

PUNCTATUS. Dotted. Applied to 
petals of the Melanthium capense: receptacle 
of the Leontodon taraxacum. 

PU’NCTUM. A point. The opening 
or commencement of a duct of the eye has 
received this name, because its projection 
gives it the appearance of a spot. 

Punctum aureum, Formerly, when a 
hernia of the intestines was reduced by an 
incision. made through the skin and mem- 
‘brana adiposa, quite down to the upper part 
of the spermatic vessels,.a golden wire was 
' fixed and twisted, so as to prevent the 
descent of any thing down the tunica 
vaginalis. 
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Puncrum wacuriare. © Lachrymal 
point. Two small orifices, one of which is 
conspicuous in each eye-lid, at the extremity 
of the tarsus, near the internal canthus, are 
called puncta lachrymalia. 

PU'’NICA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system: Class, Ico- 
sandria; Order, Monogynia. 

Punica Granatum. The systematic name 

of the pomegranate. Granatum. Punica — 
foliis lanceolatis, caule arboreo, of Lin- 
neus. The rind of the fruit and the flowers 
called Balaustine flowers, are the parts di- 
rected for medicinal use. In their smell 
there is nothing remarkable, but to the taste 
they are very adstringent, and have suc- 
cessfully been employed as such, in diseases 
both internal and external. 
—~ PUPIL. (Pupilia ; from pupa, a babe ; 
because it reflects the diminished image of 
the person who looks upon it like a puppet. ) 
The round opening in the middle of the 
iris, in which we see ourselves in the eye of 
another, 

PUPI’LLA. See Pupil. 

PUPILLA’‘RIS. Of or belonging to 
the pupil. 

PuriLLaris MEMBRANA. (From pupilla, 
the pupil.) See Membrana pupillaris. 

Porirua vetum. See Membrana pu- 
pillaris. 

PURGAME’NTUM. A purge. 

PURGATIVE. Whatever increases 
the peristaltic motion of the bowels, so as to 
considerably increase the alvine evacuations. 
See Catharlic. 


Purging flax. See Linum catharticum. 7 
_Purging-nut. See Jatropha curcas. 
PURIFORM. (Puriformis ; from pus, 


and forma, resemblance.) Like unto the 
secretum called pus. 

PURPURA.  (Tlopdupa, the name of a 
shell of a purple colour: hence purpura, a. 
purple colour.) An efflorescence consisting 
of small, distinct, purple specks and patches, 
attended with general debility, but not al- 
ways with fever, which are caused by an ex- 
travasation of the vessels under the cuticle, 
It is divided into the five following species : 

1. Purpura simplec. ‘This has the ap- 
pearance of petechiz, without much dis- 
order of the constitution, except languor, 
pain in the limbs, and a sallow complexion. 
The petechiz are most numerous on the 
breast, inside of the arms and legs, and are 
of various sizes, and commonly circular. 
There is no itching or other sensation attend- 
ing the petechiz. 

2, Purpura hemorrhagica is échuidenatly 
more severe; the petechiz are of larger 
size, and interspersed with vibices and ecchy- 
moses, resembling the marks left by the 
strokes of a whip, or by violent bruises. 
They appear first on the legs, and afterwards 
on the thighs, arms, and trunk of the body ; 
the hands being more rarely spotted with 
them, and the face generally free. They 
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are of a bright red colour when they: first 
appeat, but soon become purple or livid ; 
and when about to disappear they change to 
a brown or yellowish hue ; the cuticle over 
them appears smooth and shining, but is 
not sensibly elevated ; in a few cases, how- 
ever, it has been seen raised into a sort of 
vesicle, containing black blood. This more 
particularly happens in the spots which ap- 
pear on the tongue, gums, and palate, and 
inside of the cheeks and lips where the cuticle 
is extremely thin; the gentlest pressure on 
the skin, even feeling the pulse, will often 
produce a purple blotch, like that which is 
left after a severe bruise. 

The same state of habit, which gives rise 
to these effusions under the cuticle, produces 
likewise copious discharges of blood, espe- 
cially from the internal parts ; they are often 
very profuse, and suddenly prove fatal ; but 
in other cases they are less copious; some- 
times returning every day at stated periods, 
and sometimes less frequently, and at regu- 
lar intervals ; and sometimes there is a slow 
and almost incessant oozing of blood. The 
bleeding occurs from the gums, nostrils, 
throat, inside of the cheeks, tongue, and 
lips, and sometimes from the lining mem- 
brane of the eyelids, the urethra, and ex- 
ternal ear; and also from the internal ca- 
vities of the lungs, stomach, bowels, uterus, 
kidneys, and bladder. 

This disease is often preceded by great 
lassitude, faintness, and pains in the limbs ; 
but not unfrequently it appears suddenly in 
the midst of apparent good health. It is al- 
ways accompanied with extreme debility and 
depression of spirits; the pulse is commonly 
feeble, and sometimes quickened ; and heat, 
flushing, perspiration, and other symptoms 
of febrile irritation, occasionally attend. 
When the disease has continued for some 
time, the patient becomes sallow, and much 
emaciated ; and some degree of cedema ap- 
pears on the lower extremities, which after- 
wards extends to other parts of the body. 
This disease is extremely uncertain in its 
duration ; in some instances it has terminat- 
ed in a few days, while in others it has con- 
tinued, not only for many months, but even 
for years. 

The causes of this disease are by no means 
clearly ascertained : it occurs at every period 
of life, and in both sexes, but especially in 
‘women and in boys before the age of puberty, 


particularly those who are employed in se. 


dentary occupation, and who live in close 
and crowded situations. It has sometimes 
occurred as a sequela of small-pox, and of 
measles, and sometimes in the third or fourth 
week of puerperal confinement, It is sup- 
posed that some local visceral obstruction is 
the cause of the disease in different instances, 
as artificial bleeding, and purging, tend 
greatly to relieve it.’ The ancient physicians 
attributed the hzmorrhagies from the nose, 
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gums, and other parts, to the morbid en- 
largement of the spleen. 

In the slighter degrees of purpura occur- 
ring in children who are ill fed and nursed, 
and who reside in close places, or in women 
shut up in similar situations, and debilitated 
by anxiety of mind, want of proper food, 
and by fatigue, the use of tonics, with the 
mineral acids, and wine, will doubtless be 
adequate to the cure of the disease, especially 
where exercise in the open aircan be em- 
ployed at the same time. But when it oc- 
curs in adults, especially those who already 
have the benefit of exercise in the air of the 
country, and who have suffered no privation 
with respect to diet, when it is accompanied 
with a white and loaded tongue, a quick and 
somewhat small though sharp pulse, occa- 
sional chills and heats, and other symptoms 
of feverishness, however moderate, and if 
there be at the same time fixed internal pains, 
a dry cough, and an irregular state of the 
bowels (symptoms which may be presumed 
to indicate some local congestion) ; then the 
administration of tonic medicines, particu- 
larly wine, cinchona, and other warmer 
tonics will be found inefficacious, if not de- 
cidedly injurious. In such cases, free and 
repeated doses of medicines containing the 
submuriate of mercury, and regulated by 
their effects on the symptoms of the com- 
plaint, and by the appearance of the excre- 
tions, from the intestines, will be found most 
beneficial. 

If the pains are fixed, the marks of febrile 
irritation considerable, and the spontaneous 
hemorrhage not profus2, local or general 
blood-letting may be employed with great 
benefit, especially in robust adults. When 
the urgency of hemorrhagic tendency has 
been diminished by these means, the consti- 
tution rallies, though not rapidly, with the 
assistance of the mineral acids, and cinchona 
or cascarilla, or some preparation of iron, 
together with moderate exercise and nutri- 
ticus diet. 

3. Purpura urticans is distinguished by 
commencing in the form of rounded and 
reddish elevations of the cuticle, resembling 
wheals, which are not accompanied like the 
wheals of urticaria by any sensation of tin- 
gling and itching. These tumours gradually 
dilate, but within one or two days they sub- 
side to the level of the surrounding cuticle, 
and their hue becomes darker, and at length 
livid. They are most common on the legs 
where they appear with petechiaw, but also 
appear on the arms, thighs, breast, &e. 

Tt usually occurs in summer and autuimn, 
and lasts from three to five weeks. Some 
edema of the extremities usually accom- 
panies it, and it is occasionally preceded by 
a stiffness and weight of the limbs. The 
same rules of treatment apply to this as to 
the preceding varieties of the disease. 

4, Purpura senilis appears principally 
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along the outside of the fore-arm, in elderly 
women, in successive dark purple blotches, 
of an irregular form, and various magni- 
tude ; each of these continues from a week 
to ten days, when the extravasated blood is 
absorbed. 

Tonics or any other expedient do not ap- 
pear to exert any influence over the erup- 
tion. 

5. Purpura contagiosa, is an eruption of 
petechia which occasionally accompanies 
typhoid fevers ; where they occur in close si- 
tuations, they are merely symptomatic, and 
are very rarely seen. 

Purpura arpa. Purpura rubra. Many 
writers term the military fever, when the 
pustules are white, purpura alba; and when 
they are red purpura rubra. 

Pourrura scorsurtica, 
tions in scurvy. 

PURPURIC ACID. Acidum purpuri- 
cum: so called from its fine red colour. The 
excrements of the serpent Boa constrictor, 
consist of pure lithic acid. Dr. Prout found 


Petechial erup- 


that on digesting this substance thus obtain-— 


ed, or from urinary calculi, in dilute nitric 
acid, an effervescence takes place, and the 
lithic acid is dissolved, forming a beautiful 
purple liquid. The excess of nitric acid 
being neutralised with ammonia, and the 
whole concentrated by slow evaporation, the 
colour of the solution becomes of a deeper 
‘ purple; and dark red granular crystals, 
sometimes of a greenish hue externally, 
soon begin to separate in abundance. ‘These 
crystals are a compound of ammonia with 
the acid. principle in question. The am- 
monia was displaced by digesting the salt in 
a solution of caustic potassa, till the red 
colour entirely disappeared. This alkaline 
solution was then gradually dropped into 
dilute sulphuric acid, which, uniting with 
the potassa, left the acid principle in a state 
of purity. 

This acid principle is likewise produced 
from lithic acid by chlorine, and also, but 
with more difficulty, by iodine. Dr. Prout, 
the discover of this new acid, has, at’ the 
suggestion of Dr. Wollaston, called it pur- 
puric acid, because its saline compounds 
have for the most part a red or purple colour. 

This acid, as obtained by the preceding 
process, usually exists in the form of a very 
fine powder, of a slightly yellowish or cream 
colour; and when examined with a magni- 
fier, especially under water, appears to pos- 
sess a pearly lustre. It has no smell, nor 
taste. Its spec, grav. is considerably above 
water. It is scarcely soluble in water, One- 
tenth of a grain, boiled for a considerable 
time in 1000 grains of water, was not entire- 
ly dissolved. The water, however, assumed. 
_a purple tint, probably, Dr. Prout thinks, 

from the formation of a little purpurate of 
ammonia. Purpuric acid is insoluble in al- 
kohol: and zther. The mineral acids dissolve 
it only when they are concentrated, 3 
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PURSLANE. See Portulaca. ~ 

PURULENT. (Purulens, from pus.) 
Having the appearance of pus. 

PUS. Matter. A whitish, bland, cream- 
like fluid, heavier than water, found in 
phlegmonous abscesses, or on the surface 
of sores, It is distinguished, according to 
its nature, into laudable or good pus, 
scrophulous, serous, and ichorous pus, &c. 

Pus taken from an healthy ulcer, near 
the source of circulation, as on the arm or 
breast, Sir Everard Home observes, readily 
separates from the surface of the sore, the 
granulations underneath being small, point- 
ed, and of a florid red colour, and has the 
following properties: it is nearly of the 
consistence of cream ; is of a white colour ; 
has a mawkish taste; and, when cold, is 
inodorous ; but, when warm, has a peculiar 
smell. Examined in a microscope, it is 
found to consist of two parts, of globules, 
and a transparent colourless fluid ; the glo- 
bules are probably white, at least they 
appear to have some degree of opacity. 
Its specific gravity is greater than that of 
water. It does not readily go into putre- 
faction. Exposed to heat, it evaporates to 
dryness ; but does not coagulate. It does 
not unite with water in the heat of the 
atmosphere, but falls to the bottom; yet, 
if kept in a considerable degree of heat, it 
rises and diffuses itself through the water, 
and remains mixed with it, even after having 
been allowed to cool, the globules being 
decomposed. ; 

Pus varies in its appearance, according 
to the different circumstances which affect 
the ulcer that forms it; such as, the de- 
gree of violence of the inflammation, also 
its nature, whether healthy or unhealthy ; 
and these depend upon the state of health, 
and strength of the parts yielding pus. 
These changes arise more from indolence 
and irritability, than from any absolute 
disease ; many specific diseases, in healthy 
constitutions, producing no change in the 
appearance of the matter from their specific 
quality. Thus, the matter from a gonor- 
rhoea, from the small-pox pustules, or the 
chicken pock, has the same appearance, and 
seems to be made up of similar parts, 
consisting of globules floating in a tran- 
sparent fluid, like common pus ; the specific 
properties of each of these poiscns being 
superadded to those of pus. Matter from 
a cancer may be considered as an exception; 
but a cancerous ulcer is never in a healthy 
State. 

In indolent ulcers,§ whether the indolence 
arises from the nature of the parts, or the 
nature of the inflammation, the pus is made 
of globules and flaky particles, floating in 
a transparent fluid ; and globules and flakes 
are in different proportions, according to 
the degree of indolence: this is particularly 
observable in scrophulous abscesses, pre- 
ceded by a small degree of inflammation. 
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‘That this flaky appearance is ‘no part of 
true pus, is well illustrated by observing, 
that the proportion it bears to the globules 
‘Is greatest where there is the least inflam- 
mation ;.and in those abscesses that some- 
times occur, which have not been preceded 
by any inflammation at all, the contents are 
wholly made up of acurdy or flaky sub- 
stance fof different degrees of consistence, 
which is not considered to be pus, from its 
not having the properties stated in the 
definition of that fluid. 

The constitution and part must be in 
health to form good pus; for very slight 
changes in the general health are capable 
of producing an alteration in it, and even 
of preventing its being formed at all, and 
substituting in its place coagulating lymph. 

This happens most readily in ulcers in 
the lower extremities, owiug to their distance 
from the source of the circulation rendering 
them weaker. And it is curious to observe 
the influence that distance alone has upon the 
appearance of pus. 

Pus differs from chyle in its globules 
being larger, not coagulating by exposure 
to the air, nor by heat, which those of 
chyle do. 

The pancreatic juice contains globules, 
but they are much smaller than those of 
pus. 

Milk is composed of globules, nearly of 
the same size as those of pus, but much 
more numerous. Milk coagulates by run- 
net, which pus does not; and contains oil 
and sugar, which are not to be discovered 
in pus. 

The cases in which pus is formed, are, 
properly speaking, all reducible to one, 
which is, the state of parts consequent to 
inflammation. For, as far as we yet know, 
observes Sir E. Home, pus has in~ no 
instance been met with unless preceeded by 
inflammation ; and although, in some cases, 
a fluid has been formed independent of 
preceding inflammation, it differs from pus 
in many of its properties. 

In considering the time required for the 
formation of pus, it is necessary to take 
notice of the periods which are found, 
under different circumstances, to intervene 
between a healthy or natural state of the 
parts, and the presence of that fluid after 
the application of some irritating substance 
to the skin. 

In cases of wounds made into muscular 
parts, where blood-vessels are divided, the 
first process which takes place is the ex- 
. travasation of red blood; the second is the 
exudation of coagulating lymph, which af- 
terwards becomes vascular; and the third, 
the formation of matter, which last does 
not in common take place in less than 
two days; the precise time will, however, 
vary exceedingly, according to the nature 
of the constitution, and the state of the parts 
at the time. _ 


If an irritating substance is. applied to a 


cuticular surface upon which it raises a 


blister, pus will be formed in about twenty- 
four hours. 

PUSTULA. 
Pustule. 

Pustuta oris. See Aphthe. 

PUSTULE. (Pustula, a little pustule ; 
from), pus, matter). Ecthyma; Ecxe- 
ma. ~ Dr. Willan defines a pustule to be an 
elevation of the cuticle, sometimes globate, 
sometimes conoidal in its form, and con- 
taining pus or a lymph which is in general 
discoloured. Pustules are various in their 
size, but the diameter of the largest seldom 
exceeds two lines. There are many differ- 
ent kinds of pustules, properly distinguished 
in medical authors, by specific appellations ; 
as, 1. Phlyzaciwm, a small pustule containing 
pus, and raised on a hard, circular, inflamed 
base of a vivid red colour. It is succeeded 
by a thick, hard, dark-coloured scab. 
2. Psydracium, according to Dr. Willan, a 
minute pustule, irregularly circumscribed, 
producing but a slight elevation of the 
cuticle, and terminating in a laminated scab. 
Many of these pustules usually appear toge- 
ther, and become confluent. When mature, 
they contain pus; and, after breaking, dis- 
charge a thin watery humour. 

PUTA’MEN. (From puto, to cut.) 
The bark or paring of any vegetable, as the 
walnut. See Juglans regia. 

PUTAMINE. The name of an order 
in Linnzeus’s Fragments ofa Natural Method, 
embracing those which have an outer shell, 
or putamen, over a hard fruit ; asin Capparis 
and Merisoma. 

PUTREFACTION. (Putrefactio; from 
putrefacio, to become rotten, to dissolve, ) 
Putrid fermentation. Putrefactive ferment- 
ation. The spontaneous decomposition of 
such animal and vegetable matters as exhale 
afoetid smell. The solid and the fluid matters 
are resolved into gaseous compounds and 
vapours which escape and unite an earthy 
residuum. The requisites to this process are, 
1. Acertain degree of humidity. 2. The 
access of atmospheric air. 3. A certain 
degree of heat: hence the abstraction of the 
air and water, or humidity, by drying,: or 
its fixation by cold, by salt, sugar, spices, 
&c. will counteract the process of putrefac- 
tion, and: favour the preservation of food, 
on which principle some patents have been 
obtained. See Fermentation, 

Putrid fever. See Typhus gravior. 

PYLORIC. (Pyloricus; from pylorus.) 
Belonging to the pylorus. 

Pytoric artery. Arteria pylorica. A 
branch of the hepatic artery. 

PYLO’RUS. (From vay, an entrance, 
and ovpos, a guard; because it guards, as 
it were, the entrance of the bowels.) Janilor ; 
Portorarium,; Ostiarius. The inferior aper- 
ture of the stomach, which opens into the 
intestines. 


A little pustule. ‘See 
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»Pyroror/tic. (From voy, pus, and trovew, 
‘to make.) Suppurative. 

Pyorrua@’a. (From vor, pus, and pew, 
to flow.) A purulent discharge from the 
belly. - 

Pyvorv’rta. 
urine.) Pyuria. 
urine. 

PYRAMIDA'LIS. (From tupapis, a 
pyramid.) A muscle in the front of the 
belly. Fallopius, who is considered as the 
first accurate describer of this muscle, gave 
it the name of pyramidalis, from its shape: 
hence it is called pyramidalis Fallopii by 
Douglas. But Vesalius seems to have been 
acquainted with it, and to have described it 
as a part of the rectus. It is called pyra- 
midalis vel succenturiatus by Cowper; and 
pubio-ombilical by Dumas. It is a very 
small muscle, situated at the bottom of the 
fore-part of the rectus, and is covered by 
the same aponeurosis that forms the anterior 
part of the sheath of that muscle. It arises, 
-by short, tendinous fibres, from the upper 
and fore-part of the os pubis. From this 
origin, which is seldom more than an inch 
in breadth, its fibres ascend somewhat 
obliquely, to be inserted into the linea alba, 
and inner edge of the rectus, commonly at 
about the distance of two inches from the 
pubes, and frequently at a greater or less 
distance, but always below the umbilicus. 
In some subjects the pyramidalis is wanting 
on one or both sides, and when this happens, 
the internal oblique is usually found to be 
of greater thickness at its lower part. Now 
and then, though rarely, there are two at one 
side, and only one at the other, and Saba- 
tier has even seen two on each side. Feal- 
lopius, and many others after him, have 
considered it as the congener of the internal 
oblique ; but its use seems to be to assist 
‘the lower part of the rectus. 

PyramipaLis Facizt. See Levator labii 
superioris alaque nasi. 

PYRENEITE. A greyish-black co- 
loured mineral found in the Pyrenees. 

Pyrenorpes. (From qwupny, a kernel, 
and etdos, likeness: so called from its ker- 
nel-like shape.) Applied to the odontoid 
process of the second vertebra. 

Pyretre rium. (From wup, fire, and 
tnpew, to keep.) The fire-hole of a furnace. 

PYRE’THRUM. (From wu, fire, be- 
cause of the hot taste of its root.) See An- 
themis pyrethrum. 

PyreTHRUM SYLVESTRE. 
ntarmica. 

PYRETICA. The name given by Dr. 
Good to an order of his Class Hamatica. 
Fevers. It has four genera: Ephemera ; 
‘Anetus ; Epanetus ; Enecia. 

PYRETOLOGY. (Pyretologia; from 
‘mupelos, fever, and Aoyos, a discourse.) A 
“discourse, or doctrine on fevers.. 

‘ PYRE’XIA. (From wyp,; fire.) . Fever. 

Pyrexiz, Febrile diseases, The first 


(From srvoy, pus, and ovpoy, 
A mucous or purulent 


See Achillea 
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class of Cullen’s Nosology; characterised 
by frequency of pulse after a cold shivering, 
with increase of heat, and especially, among 
other impaired functions, a diminution of 
strength. 

PYREXIAL. (From pyrezia, fever.) 
Appertaining to fever. 

PYRIFO’RMIS. (From pyrus, a pear, 
and forma, ashape ; shaped likea pear.) A 
small radiated muscle of the pelvis, situated 
under the glutzeus maximus, along the infe- 
rior edge of the gluteus minimus. Pyri- 
Sormis, seu iliacus externus of Douglas and 
Cowper. Spigelius was the first who gave a 
name to this muscle, which he called pyri- 
Jormis, from its supposed resemblance to a 
pear. It is the pyrifurmis sive pyramidalis of 
Winslow ; and sacrotrochanterien of Dumas. 
It arises by three and sometimes four ten- 
dinous and fleshy origins, from the anterior 
surface of the second, third, and fourth pieces 
of the os sacrum, so that this part of it is 
within the pelvis. From these origins the 
muscle grows narrower, and passing out of 
the pelvis, below the niche in the posterior 
part of the ilium, from which it receives a 
few fleshy fibres, is inserted by a roundish 
tendon, of an inch in length, into the upper 
part of the cavity, at the root of the tro- 
chanter major. The use of this muscle is to 
assist in moving the thigh outwards, and 
moving it a little upwards. 

PYRI’TES, (From wvp, fire: socalled 
because it strikes fire with steel.) Native 
compounds of metal with sulphur. 

PyritEs aRsENicaLis. Sulphuret of iron 
with arsenic. 

PYRMONT. The name of a village 
in the circle of Westphalia, in Germany, in 
which is a celebrated mineral spring. 
Pyrmont water. Agua pyrmontana is of 
an agreeable, though strongly acidulated 
taste, and emits a large portion of gas; 
which affects the persons who attend at the 
well, as well as those who drink the fluid, 
with a sensation somewhat resembling that 
produced by intoxication. A general view 
of the analysis of this water will show that 
it stands the first in rank of the highly car- 
bonated chalybeates, and contains such an 
abundance of carbonic acid, as not only to 
hold dissolved a number ‘of carbonic salts, 
but to show all the properties of this acid 
uncombined, and in its most active form. 
Pyrmont water is likewise a strong chaly- 
beate, with regard to the proportion of iron ; 
and it is besides a very hard water, containing 
much selenite and earthy carbonates. The 
diseases to which this mineral water may be 
advantageously applied, are the same as 
those for which the Spa, and others of the 
acidulated ‘chalybeates, are resorted to, that 
is, in all ‘cases of debility that require an 
active tonic that is not permanently heating ; 
as various disorders in the alimentary canal, 
especially bilious vomiting, and diarrhwa, 
and complaints that origitlate from ob- 
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structed menstruation. At Pyrmont, the 
company generally drink this water by 


glassfuls, in a morning, to the quantity of. 


two, three, or more English pints. Its 
common operation is by urine; but, if 
taken copiously, it generally proves laxative ; 
and when it has not this effect, and that 
effect is wanted, they commonly mix, with 
the first glass drank in the morning, from 
one to five or six drachms of some purging 
salts. 

PYROACETIC ACID. (Acidum py- 
citricum: so called because it is ob- 
tained by the action of fire on the acetic 
acid.) Pyroacetic spirit. Obtained by the 
destructive distillation of the acetates, from 
which a modified vinegar escapes, called 
pyroacetic or spirit. 

PYROCITRIC ACID. Acidum pyro- 
aticum. A new acid obtained by distilling 
citric acid. 

* When citric acid is put to distil in are- 
tort, it begins at first by melting ; the water 
of crystallisation separates almost entirely 
from it by a continuance of the fusion ; then 
it assumes a yellowish tint, which gradually 
deepens. At the same time there is disen- 
gaged a white vapour which goes over, to be 
condensed in the receiver. ‘Towards the end 
of the calcination a brownish vapour is seen 
to form, and there remains in the bottom of 
the retort a light very brilliant charcoal. 

The product contained in the receiver 
consists of two different liquids. One of 
an amber-yellow colour, and an oily aspect, 
occupies the lower part; another, colourless 
and liquid like water, of a very decided acid 
taste, floats above. After separating them 
from one another, we perceive that the first 
has a very strong bituminous odour, and an 
acid and acrid taste; that it reddens power- 
fully the tincture of litmus, but that it may 
be deprived almost entirely of that acidity by 
agitation with water, in which it divides itself 
into globules, which soon fall to the bottom 
of the vessel, and are not long in uniting 
into one mass, in the manner of oils heavier 
than water. 

In this state it possesses some of the pro- 
perties of these substances; it is soluble in 
alkohol, zther, and the caustic alkalies. How- 
ever, it does not long continue thus ; it be- 
comes acid, and sometimes even it is observed 
to deposit at the end of. some days, white 
crystals, which have a very strong acidity ; if 
we then agitate it anew with water, it dis- 
~ solves in a great measure, and abandons a 
yellow or brownish pitchy matter, of a very 
obvious empyreumatic smell, and which has 
much analogy with the oil obtained in the 
distillation of other vegetable matters. ‘The 
same effect takes place when we keep it, 
under water ; it diminishes gradually in vo- 
lume, the water acquires a sour taste, and a 
thick oil remains at the bottom of the vessel. 

This liquid may be regarded as a com- 
bination (of little permanence indeed) of 
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the peculiar acid with the oil formed in 
similar circumstances. 

As to the liquid and colourless portion 
which fioated over this oil, it was ascertained 
to contain no citric acid carried over, nor 
acetic acid ; first, because on saturating it 
with carbonate of lime, a soluble calcareous 
salt was obtained ;_ and, secondly, because 
this salt, treated with sulphuric acid, evolved 
no odour of acetic acid. 

From this calcareous salt the lime was 
separated by oxalic acid; or the salt itself 
was decomposed with acetate of lead, and 
the precipitate treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. By these two processes, this new 
acid was separated in a state of purity. 

Properties of the pyrocitric acid. — This 
acid is white, inodorous, of a strongly acid 
taste. It is difficult to make it crystallise in 
a regular manner, but it is usually presented 
in a white mass, formed by the interlacement 
of very fine small needles, Projected on a 
hot body it melts, is converted into white 
very pungent vapours, and leaves some traces 
of carbon. When heated in a retort, it af- 
fords an oily-looking acid, and yellowish 
liquid, and is partially decomposed. It is 
very soluble in water and in alkohol; water 
at the temperature of 10° C. (50° F.) dis- 
solves one-third of its weight. The watery 
solution has a strongly acid taste, it does not 
precipitate lime or barytes water, nor the 
greater part of metallic solutions, with the 
exception of acetate of lead and protonitrate 
of mercury. With the oxides it forms salts 
possessing properties different from the ci- 
trates. 

The pyrocitrate of potassa crystallises in 
small needles, which are white, and unalter- 
able in the air, It dissolves in about 4 parts 
of water. Its solution gives no precipitate 
with the nitrate of silver, or of barytes ; 
whilst that of the citrate of barytes forms 
precipitates with these salts. 

The pyrocitrate of lime directly formed, 
exhibits a white crystalline mass, composed 
of needles, opposed to each other, in a rami- 
fication form. This salt has a sharp taste, 
It dissolves in 25 parts of water at 50° Fahr, 

The solution of the pyrocitric acid satu. 
rated with barytes water, lets fall, at the 
end of some hours, a,very white crystalline 
powder, which is pyrocitrate of barytes. This 
salt is soluble in 150 parts of cold water, and 
in 50 of boiling water. 

The pyrocitrate of lead is easily obtained 
by pouring pyrocitrate of potassa into.a solu- 
tion of acetate of lead. The pyrocitrate of 
lead presents itself under the form of a white 
gelatinous semitransparent mass, which be- 
comes dry in the air.” 

PYROGOM. A variety of diopside. 

PYROLA. (From pyrus, a pear: so 
named. because its leaves resemble those of 
the pear-tree.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system, Class, De- 
candria ; Order, Monogynia. 
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2. The pharmacopeial name of the which were steeped for three hours in the 
wintergreen. See Pyrola rotundifolia. acid. A number of very fine haddocks 
Pyrota Rorunpirotia. The systematic were cleaned, split, and slightly sprinkled 
name of the round-leaved wintergreen. with salt for six hours. After being drained, 
This elegant little plant, common in our they were dipped for about three seconds in 
woods, is now forgotten in the practice of pyroligneous acid, then hung up in the shade 
medicine. It p0&sesses gently adstringent for six days. On being broiled, the fish 
qualities, and has a somewhat bitter taste. were of an uncommonly fine flavour, and 
PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. (Acidum delicately white. Beef treated in the same 
pyrolignosum; so called because it is way had the same flavour as Hamburgh 
procured by distilling wood.) “In the beef, and kept as. well. Mr. Ramsay has 
destructive distillation of any kind of wood, since found, that his perfectly purified vine- 
an acid is obtained, which was formerly called gar, specific gravity 1.034, being applied by 
acid spirit of wood, and since, pyroligneous a cloth or sponge to the surface of fresh 
acid. Fourcroy and Vauquelin showed that meat, makes it keep sweet and sound for 
this acid was merely the acetic, contaminated several days longer in summer than it other- 
with empyreumatic oil and bitumen. See wise would. Immersion for a minute in 
Acetic acid. his purified common vinegar, specific grayity 
Under acetic acid will be found a full 1.009, protects beef and fish from all taint 
account of the production and purification in summer, provided they be hung up and’ 
of pyroligneous acid. Monge discovered, dried in the shade. When, by frequent use, | 
about two years ago, that this acid has the the pyroligneous acid has become impure, it 
property of preventing the decomposition of may be clarified by beating up twenty 
animal substances. Mr. William Dinsdale, gallons of it with a dozen of eggs in the 
of Field Cottage, Colchester, three years usual manner, and heating the mixture in 
prior to the date of Monge’s discovery, an iron boiler. Before boiling, the eggs 
did propose to the Lords Commissioners of ccagulate, and bring the impurities to the 
the Admiralty, to apply a pyroligneous acid, surface of the boiler, which are of course to 
(prepared out of the contact of iron vessels, be carefully skimmed off. The acid must 
which blacken it,) to the purpose of pre- be immediately withdrawn from the boiler, 
serving animal food, wherever their ships as it acts on iron.”’ 
might go. As this application may in many PYROLITHIC ’* ACID. ‘¢ When 
cases afford valuable anti-scorbutic articles uric acid concretions are distilled in a 
of food, and thence be eminently conducive retort, silvery white plates sublime. ‘These are 
to the health of seamen, it is to be hoped pyrolithate of ammonia. When their solu- 
that their Lordships will, ere long, carry tion is poured into that of subacetate of lead, 
into effect Mr. Dinsdale’s ingenious plan, a pyrolithate of lead falls, which, after proper 
as far as shall be deemed necessary. It is washing, is to be shaken with water, and 
sufficient to plunge meat for afew moments decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
into this acid, even slightly empyreumatic, The supernatant liquid is now a solution of 
to preserve it as long as you please. ‘ Pu- pyrolithic acid, which yields small acicular 
trefaction,’ it is said, ‘not only stops, but crystals by evaporation. By heat, these 
retrogrades.? To the empyreumatic oil a melt and sublime in white needles. ‘They 
part of this effect has been ascribed; and are soluble in four parts of cold water, and 
hence has been accounted for, the agency of the solution reddens vegetable blues. Boil- 
smoke in the preservation of tongues, hams, ing alkohol dissolves the acid, but on cool- 
herrings, &c. Dr. Jorg of Leipsie has en- ing it deposits it, in small white grains. 
tirely recovered several anatomical prepar- Nitric acid dissolves without changing it. 
ations from incipient corruption by pouring Hence, pyrolithic is a different acid from 
this acid over them. With the empyreu-_ the lithic; which, by nitric acid, is convertible 
matic oil or tar he has smeared pieces of into purpurate of ammonia. ‘The pyro- 
flesh already advanced in decay, and not- lithate of lime crystallises in stalactites, 
withstanding that the weather was hot, they which have a bitter and slightly acrid taste. 
soon became dry and sound. To the above It consists of 91.4 acid+8.6 lime. Pyro- 
statements Mr. Ramsay of Glasgow, an_ lithate of barytes isa nearly insoluble powder. 
eminent manufacturer of pyroligneous acid, The salts of potassa, soda, and ammonia, 
and well known for the purity of his vinegar are soluble, and the former two crystallisable. 
from wood, has recently added the following At a red heat, and by passing it over ignited 
facts in the 5th number of the Edinburgh oxide of copper, it is decomposed, into oxy- 
Philosophical Journal, If fish be simply gen 44.32, carbon 28.29, azote 16.84 hy- 
dipped in redistilled pyroligneous acid, of the drogen 10.” 
specific gravity 1.012, and afterwards dried PYROMALIC ACID. “ When malic 
in the shade, they preserve perfectly well. or sorbic acid, for they are the same, is dis- 
On boiling herrings treated in this manner, tilled in a retort, an acid sublimate, in white 
they were very agreeable to the taste, and needles, appears in the neck of the retort, 
had nothing of the disagreeable empyreuma- and an acid liquid distils into the receiver. | 
which those of his earlier experiments had, This liquid, by evaporation, affords crystals,” 
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constituting a peculiar acid, to which. the 
above name has been given. 

They are permanent in the air, melt at 
118° Fahr., and on cooling, form a pearl- 
coloured mass of diverging needles. When 
thrown on red-hot coals, they completely 
evaporate in an acrid, cough-exciting smoke. - 
Exposed to a strong heat in a retort, they 
are partly sublimed in needles, and are partly 
decomposed. They are very soluble in 
strong alkohol, and in double their weight 
of water, at the ordinary temperature. The 
solution reddens vegetable blues, and yields 
white flocculent precipitates with acetate of 
lead and nitrate of mercury; but produces 
no precipitate with lime water. By mixing 
it with barytes water, a white powder falls, 
which is redissolved by dilution with water, 
after which, by gentle evaporation, the 
pyromalate of barytes may be obtained in 
silvery plates. These consist of 100 acid, 
and 185.142 barytes, or in prime equivalents, 
of 5 25+9.75.” 

PYROMUCIC ACID. (Acidum py- 
romucicum : because it was obtained from 
the distillation of gum. ) Pyrumucous acid. 
“¢ This acid, discovered in 1818, by Houton 
Labillardiére, is one of the products of the 
distillation of mucic acid. When we wish 
to procure it, the operation must be per- 
formed in a glass retort furnished with a 
receiver. The acid is formed in the brown: 
liquid, which is produced along with it, and* 
which contains water, acetic acid, and em- 
pyreumatic oil ; a very smaJl quantity of the 
pyromucic acid remaining attached to the 
vault of the retort, under the form of 
crystals. These crystals being coloured, are 
added to the brown liquor, which is then 
diluted with three or four times its quantity 
of water, in order to throw down a certain 
portion of oil. The whole is: next filtered, 
and evaporated to a suitable degree. <A 
great deal of acetic acid is volatilised, and 
then the new acid crystallises. On decant- 
ing the mother waters, and concentrating 
them farther, they yield crystals anew; but 
as these are small and yellowish, it is neces- 
sary to make them undergo a second distilla- 
tion to render them susceptible of being 
perfectly purified by crystallisation. 150 parts 
of mucic acid furnish about 60 of brown 
liquor, from which we can obtain 8 to 10 of 
pure pyromucic acid. 

This acid is white, inodorous, of a strongly 
acid taste, and a decided action on litmus. 
Exposed to heat in a retort it melts at the 
temperature of 266° F., then volatilises, and 
condenses into a liquid, which passes on 
cooling into a crystalline mass, covered with 
very fine needles. It leaves very slight 
traces of residuum in the bottom of the re- 
tort. 

~On burning coals, it instantly diffuses 
white, pungent vapours. Air has no action 
oh it. Water at 60° dissolves one twenty- 
eighth of its weight. Boiling water dis- 
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solves it much more abundantly,“and on 
cooling abandons a portion of it, in small 
elongated plates, which cross in every direc- 
tion.” 

Pyro-mucous acid. See Pyromucic acid. 

RYROPE. A subspecies of dodeca- 
hedral garnet, of a dark blood-red colour. 
It comes from Saxony, and is highly esteemed 
as a gem. 

PYROMETER. (From arvp, fire, and 
MeTpov, measure.) To measure those higher 
degrees of heat to which the thermometer 
cannot be applied, there have been other in- 
struments invented by different philosophers : 
these are called pyrometers. The most cele- 
brated instrument of this kind, and which 
has been adopted into general use, is that 
invented by the late ingenious Mr. Wedg- 
wood. 

This instrument is also sufficiently simple. 
It consists of two pieces of brass fixed on a 
plate, so as to be 6-10ths of an inch asunder 
at one end, and $-10ths at the other ; a scale 
is marked upon them, which is divided into ~ 
240 equal parts, each 1-10th of an inch; and 
with this his gauge, are furnished a sufficient 
number of pieces of baked clay, which must 
have been prepared in a red heat, and must 
be of given dimensions. These pieces of: 
clay, thus prepared, are first to be applied 
cold, to the rule of the gauge, that there 
may no mistake take place in regard to their 
dimensions. Then any one of them is to be 
exposed to the heat which is to be measured, 
till it shall] have been completely penetrated 
by it. It is then removed and applied to 
the gauge. The difference between its 
former and its present dimensions, will show 
how much it has shrunk; and will con- 
sequently indicate to what degree the in- 
tensity of the heat to which it was exposed 
amounted, 

High temperatures can thus be ascer- 
tained with accuracy. Each degree of 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer is equal to 1300 of. 
Fahrenheit’s. 

PYROPHORUS. An artificial pro- 
duct, which takes fire or becomes ignited, 
on exposure to the air. It is prepared from 
alum by calcination, with the addition of 
various inflammable bodies. 

PYROPHYSALITE. See Physalite. 

PYRO'SIS, (From wupow, to burn. ) 
Pyrosis Suecica, of Sauvages. Cardialgia 
sputatoria, of Linneus. A disease called. 
in Scotland the water-brash; in England, 
black-water. A genus of disease in the 
class Neuroses, and order Spasmi, of Cullen 3 
known by a burning pain in the stomach, 
attended with copious eructation, generally 
of a watery insipid fluid. 

PYROSMALITE. _ A liver-coloured 
mineral, which comes from. Wermeland. 

PYROTARTARIC ACID. (Acidum. 
pyro-tartaricum : so called because obtained. 
by the destructive distillation of tartaric 


acid.) ‘* Into a.coated glass retort intro- 
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duce tartar, or rather tartaric acid, till it is 
half full, and fit to it a tubulated receiver. 
Apply heat, which is to be gradually raised 
to redness. Pyrotartaric acid of a brown 
colour, from impurity, is found in the liquid 
products. We must filter these through 
paper previously wetted, to separate the oily 
matter. Saturate the liquid with carbonate 
of potassa ; evaporate to dryness ; redissolve, 
and filter through clean moistened paper: 
By repeating this process of evaporation, 
solution, and filtration, several times, we 
succeed in separating all the oil. The dry 
salt is then to be treated in a glass retort, at 
a moderate heat, with dilute sulphuric acid. 
There passes over into the receiver, first of 
all, a liquor containing evidently acetic acid ; 
but towards the end of the distillation, there 
is condensed in the vault of the retort, a 
white and foliated sublimate, which is the 
pyrotartaric acid, perfectly pure. 

It has a very sour taste, and reddens 
powerfully the tincture of turnsole. Heated 
in an open vessel, the acid rises in a white 
smoke, without leaving the charcoaly resi- 
duum which is left in a retort. It is very 
soluble in water, from which it is separated 
in crystals by spontaneous evaporation. ‘The 
bases combine with it, forming pyrotartarates, 
of which those of potassa, soda, ammonia, 
barytes, strontites, and lime, are very solu- 
ble. That of potassa is deliquescent, soluble 
in alkohol, capable of crystallising in plates, 
like the acetate of potassa. ‘This pyrotar- 
tarate precipitates both acetate of lead and 
nitrate of mercury, whilst the acid itself pre- 
cipitates only the latter. Rose is the dis- 
coverer of this acid, which was formerly 
confounded with the acetic.” 

Pyro-tartarous acid. See Pyro-tartaric 
acid. 

Pyrote’cunia. (From wp, fire, and 
rexvn, an art.) Chemistry, or that art by 
which the properties of bodies are examined 
by fire. 
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Pyrro’rica. 
Caustics. 

PYROXENE. See Augite. 

PY RUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Ico- 
sandria ; Order, Pentagynia. 

Pyrraus communis. ‘The pear-tree. The 
fruit is analagous to that of the apple, but 
more delicately flavoured. Its juice, when 
fermented, forms perry. 

Pyrus cyponia. The systematic name 
of the quince-tree. The fruit is termed 
Cydonium malum, or quince. The tree 
which affords this fruit is the Pyrus — foliis 
integerrimis, floribus solitariis, of Linneus. 
Quince seeds are directed by the London 
College to be made into a decoction, which 
is recommended in aphthous affections, and 
excoriations of the mouth and fauces. 

Pyrus Matus. The systematic name of 
the apple-tree. The common crab-tree is the 
parent of all the vast variety of apples at 
present cultivated. Apples, in general, 
when ripe, afford a pleasant and easily di- 
gestible fruit for the table; but, when the . 
stornach is weak, they are very apt to remain 
unaltered for some days, and to. produce’ 
dyspepsia. Sour fruits are to be considered | 
as unwholesome, except when boiled or 
baked, and rendered soft and mellow with 
the addition of sugar. 

Pyv’tcum. (From wvoy, pus, and «Aka, 


(From wvpow, to burn.) 


to draw.) An instrument to extract the 

pus from the cavity of any sinuous 

ulcer. . 
Pyu’ria. See Pyoturia. 


» Pyxaca’nrua. (From wvtos, box, and 
axavOa,athorn.) The barberry, or thorny 
box-tree. 

PY’XIS. (Pyzis, idis. f.; so called be- 
cause it was made with the wvgos, or box- 
tree.) Properly a box; but, from its re- 
semblance, the cavity of the hip-bone, or 
acetabulum, has been sometimes so called. 
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QQ. P. An abbreviation of guantum pla- 
cet, as much as you please. 

Q. S. The contraction for guantum suf- 
ficit, a sufficient quantity. 

Q. V. An abbreviation of guantum vis, 
as much as you will. 

QUADRANGULUS. Quadrangular. 
Often used to express form of muscles, 
leaves, &c. The receptacle of the Dorstenia 
houstonii, and contrayerva. is quadrangulara. 


QUADRA’TUS. (From guadra, square: 


so called from its figure.) See Deprissor 
labii inferioris. 
QuapRATUS FEMORIS. 


Tuber-ischio- 
trochanterien, of Dumas, 


A muscle of the 


‘thigh, situated on the outside of the pelvis. 


It is a flat, thin, and fleshy muscle, but not 
of the shape its name would seem to indi- 
cate. It is situated immediately below the 
gemini. It arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the external surface and lower edge of the 
tuberosity of the ischium, and is inserted 
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by short: tendinous. fibres into a ridge which 
is seen extending from the basis of the tro- 
chanter major to that of the trochanter 


minor, Its use is to bring the os femoris 
outwards. 

QuapRatus Genm. See Platysma-my- 
oides. 

QUADRATUS' LABII INFERIORIS. See De- 
pressor labit inferioris. 


QuaDRATUS LUMBORUM. Quadratus, sew 
Lumobaris externus, of Winslow. Ilio-lumbi- 
costal,of Dumas. A muscle situated within the 
cavity of the abdomen. This is a small, flat, 
and oblong muscle, that has gotten the name 
of guadratus, from its shape, which is that of 
an irregular square. It is situated laterally, 
at the lower part of the spine. It arises 
tendinous and fleshy from about two inches 
from the posterior part of the spine of the 
ilium. From this broad origin it ascends 
obliquely inwards, and is inserted into the 
transverse processes of the four superior 
lumbar vertebrae, into the lower edge of the 
last rib, and, by a small tendon, that passes 
up under the diaphragm into the side of the 
last vertebra of the back. When this muscle 
acts singly, it draws the loins to one side ; 
when both muscles act, they serve to support 
the spine, and perhaps to bend it forwards. 
In laborious respiration, the quadratus 
lumborum may assist in pulling down the 
ribs. ; 

QuUADRATUS MAXILLA INFERIORIS. 
Platysma -mypoides. 

QUADRATUS RADEL 
quadratus. 

Quapri’ca. (From guatuor, four, and 
jugum, a yoke.) A bandage which resem- 
bles the trappings of a four-horse cart. 

QUARTA’NA. Febris quartana. A 

‘fourth-day ague. Of this species of ague, 
as weil as the other kinds, there are several 
varieties noticed by authors. The most 
frequent of these are, 1. The double quar- 
tan, with two paroxysms, or fits, on the first 
day, none on the second and third, and two 
again on the fourth day. ¥. The double 
quartan, with a paroxysm on the first day, 
another on the second, but none on the third, 
3. The triple quartan, with three paroxysms 
every fourth day. 4. The triple quartans 
with a-slight paroxysm every day, every 
fourth paroxysm being similar. See also 
Febris intermittens. 

QUARTATION. An operation, in 
assaying, by which the quantity of one thing 
is made equal to a fourth part of the quantity 
of another thing. 

QUARTZ. This name is given to a 
genus of minerals which Jameson divides 
into two species, rhomboidal quartz, and 
indivisible quartz. 

The rhomboidal contains 14 subspecies, 
1. Amethyst. 2. Rock crystal. 3. Milk 
quartz, which is of a rose red, and milk- 
white colour.. It “is found in~ Bavaria, 
4. Common quartz of many colours, and is 


See 


See Pronator radii- 
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one of the most abundant, minerals in nature. 
6. Cat’s eye. 7. Fibrous quartz of a grey- 
ish or yellowish white colour, found on the 
banks.of the Moldau, in Bohemia. 8. Iron 
flint. 9. Hornstone. 10, Flinty slate. 
11. Flint. 12, Calcedony. 13. Heliotrope. 
14, Jasper. 

* The indivisible quartz has nine sub- 
species, 1. Floatstone. 2. Quartz or 
siliceous sinter, of which there are three 
kinds, the common, opaline, and pearly. 


3. Hyalite. 4. Opal, 5. Menilite. 6. 
Obsidian. 7. Pitchstone. 8. Pearlstone. 
9. Pumicestone. , 


QUA/SSIA. (From a slave of the name 
of Quassi, who first used it with uncommon 
success as a secret remedy in the malignant 
endemic fevers which frequently prevailed at 
Surinam.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants inthe Linnzan system. Class, De- 
candria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the bitter 
quassia. See Quassia amara,. 

Quassia aMara. ‘The systematic name 
of the bitter quassia tree. The root, bark, 
and wood of this tree, Quassia—floribus her- 
maphroditis, foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis 
opposilis, sessilibus, petiolo articulato alato, 
Jloribus racemosis, of Linnzeus, are all com- 
prehended in the catalogues of the Materia 
Medica. The tree is a native of South 
America, particularly of Surinam, and also 
of some of the West-India islands, 

The roots are perfectly ligneous ; they 
may be medically considered in the same 
light as the wood, which is now most gene- 
rally employed, and seems to differ from 
the bark in being less intensely bitter ; the 
latter is therefore thought to be a more 
powerful medicine. Quassia has no sen- 
sible odour ; its taste is that of a pure bit- 
ter, more intense and durable than that of 
almost any other known substance ; it im- 
parts ifs virtues more completely to watery 
than to spirituous menstrua, and its infu- 
sions are not blackened by the addition of 
sulphate of iron. The watery extract is 
from a sixth to a ninth of the weight of the 
wood, the spirituous about a twenty-fourth, 
Quassia, as before observed, derived its 
name from a negro named Quassi, wha 
employed it with uncommon success as a 
secret remedy in the malignant endemic 
fevers, which frequently prevailed at Su- 
rinam. In consequence of a valuable con- 
sideration, this secret was disclosed ta Da- 
niel Rolander, a Swede, who brought spe- 
cimens of the quassia wood to Stockholm, 
in the year 1756; and, since then, the 
effects of this drug have been generally tried 
in Europe,’ and numerous testimonies of its 


efficacy published by many respectable au- 


thors. Various experiments with quassia 

have likewise been made, with a view - to 

ascertain its antiseptic powers ; from which 

it appears to have considerable influence in 

retarding the tendency to putrefaction ; 
; a1 < 
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and this, Professor Murray thinks, cannot 
be attributed to its sensible qualities, as it 
possesses no adstringency whatever ; nor 
can it depend upon its bitterness, as gentian 
is much bitterer, yet less antiseptic. The 
medicinal virtues ascribed to quassia are 
those of a tonic, stomachic, antiseptic, and 
febrifuge. It has been found very effectual 
in restoring digestion, expelling flatulencies, 
and removing habitual costiveness, produced 
from debility of the intestines, and common 
to a sedentary life. Dr. Lettsom, whose 
extensive practice gave him an opportunity 
of trying the effects of quassia in a great 
number of cases, says, “ In debility, suc- 
ceeding febrile diseases, the Peruvian bark 
is most generally more tonic and salutary 
than any other vegetable hitherto known ; 
but in hysterical atony, to which the female 
sex is so prone, the quassia affords more 
vigour and relief to the system than the 
other, especially when united with the vi- 
triolum album, and still more with the aid of 
some absorbent.” Jn. dyspepsia, arising from 
hard drinking, and also in diarrheeas, the 
doctor exhibited the quassia with great suc- 
cess. But, with respect to the tonic and 
febrifuge qualities of quassia, he says, “ I 
by no means subscribe to the Linnzan opi- 
nion, where the author declares, ‘me quidem 
judice chinchinam Jonge superat.” It is 
very well known, that there are certain pe- 
culiarities of the air, and idiosyncrasies of 
constitution, unfavourable to the exhibition 
of Peruvian bark, even in the most clear 
intermissions of fever ; and writers have re- 
peatedly noticed it. But this is compara- 
tively rare. About midsummer, 1785, Dr. 
L. met with several instances of low remit- 
tent and nervous fevers, wherein the bark 
uniformly aggravated the symptoms, though 
given in intermissions the most. favourable 
to its success, and wherein quassia, or snake- 
root, was successfully substituted. In such 
cases, he mostly observed, that there was 
great congestion in the hepatic system, and 
the debility at the same time discouraged 
copious evacuations. And in many fevers, 
without evident remissions to warrant the 
use of the bark, whilst at the time increas- 
ing debility began to threaten the life of the 
patient, the Doctor found that quassia, or 
snake root, singly or combined, upheld the 
vital powers, and promoted a critical inter- 
mission of fever, by which an opportunity 
was afforded for the bark to effect a cure. 
It may be given in infusion, or in pills made 
from the watery extract; the former is ge- 
nerally preferred, in the proportion of three 
or four.scruples of the wood to twelve 
ounces of water. 

Quassta stmarnousa. The systematic 
name of the simarouba quassia. Simarouba ; 
Simaraba; Euonymus; Quassia — floribus 


monoicis, foliis abrupte pinnatis, _foliolis 


alternis subpetiolatis petiole. nudo; floribus. 
panicudatis, of Linneus. The bark of this. 
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tree, which is met with in the shops, is 
obtained from the roots; and, according to 
Dr. Wright of Jamaica, it is rough, scaly, 
and warted ; the inside, when fresh, is a full _ 
yellow, but when dried paler: it has but 
little smell ; the taste is bitter, but not dis- 
agreeable. It is esteemed, in the West 
Indies, in dysenteries and other fluxes, as 
restoring tone to the intestines, allaying their 
spasmodic motions, promoting the secretions 
by urine and perspiration, and removing 
lowness of spirits attending those diseases. 
It is said also that it soon disposes the 
patient to sleep; takes off the gripes and 
tenesmus, and changes the stools to their 
natural colour and consistence. 

’ Qua’rnio. (From guatuor, four: so called 
because it has four sides.) The astragalus. 

Queen of the meadow. See Spirea ulmaria. 

Quercera. See Epialus. 

Que’Rcuta. (Quercula ; diminutive of 
quercus, the oak: so called because it has 
leaves like the oak.) An antiquated name 
of the germander. See Teucrium chame- 


drys. 

QUE’RCUS. (From quero, to enquire; 
because divinations were formerly given 
from oaks by the Druids.) The oak. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monecia; Or- 
der, Polyandria. : 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the oak, 
See Quercus robur. 

Quercus cERRIs. The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the Nur galla. 
Galla maxima orbiculata. The gall-nut. 
By this name is usually denoted any pro- 
tuberance, tubercle, or tumour, produced by 
the puncture of insects on plants and trees 
of different kinds. These galls are of various 
forms and sizes, and no less different with 
regard to their internal structure. Some 
have only one cavity, and others a number 
of small cells, communicating with each 
other., Some of them are as hard as the 
wood of the tree they grow on, whilst others 
are soft and spongy; the first being termed — 
gall-nuts, and. the latter berry-galls, or 
apple-galls, 

The gall used in medicine is thus pro- 
duced : — the cynips quercus folii, an insect 
of the fly-kind, deposits its eggs in the 
leaves and other tender parts of the tree, 
Around each puncture an excrescence is 
presently formed, within which the egg is 
hatched, and the worm passes through all 
the stages of its metamorphosis, until it 
becomes a perfect insect, when it eats its 
way out of its prison. The best oak-galls 
are heavy, knotted, and of a bluish colour, 
and are obtained from Aleppo. They are 
nearly entirely soluble in water, with the 
assistance of jieat. From §00 grains of 
Aleppo galls, Sir- Humphry Davy obtained — 
by infusion 185.grains of solid matter, which. 
on analysis appeared to consist of. tannin... 
130; mucilage, and matter rendered ine 
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soluble by evaporation, 12; gallic acid with 
a little extractive matter, 31 ; the remainder, 
calcareous earth, and saline matter, 12. 
- Another sort comes from the south of 
Europe, of a light brownish or whitish 
colour, smooth, round, easily broken, less 
compact, and of a much larger size. 
The two sorts differ only in size and 
strength, two of the blue galls being sup- 
posed equivalent in this respect to three of 
the others. 

Oak-galls are supposed to be the strongest 
adstringent in the vegetable kingdom. Both 
water and spirit take up nearly all their 
virtue, though the spirituous extract is the 
strongest preparation. The powder is, how- 
ever, the best form; and the dose is from a 
few grains to half a drachm. 

They are not much used in medicine, 
though they are said to be beneficial in in- 
termittents. Dr. Cullen has cured agues, 
by giving half a drachm of the powder of 
galls every two or three hours during the 
intermission; and by it alone, or joined 
with camomile flowers, has prevented the 
return of the paroxysms. But the Doctor 
states the amount of his results only to be 
this: that, ‘*in many cases, the galls cured 
the -intermittents ; but that it failed also in 
many cases in which the Peruvian bark 
afterwards proved successful.”” A foment- 
ation, made by macerating half an ounce 
of bruised galls in a quart of boiling water 
for an hour, has been found useful for the 
piles, the prolapsus ani, and the fluor albus, 
applied cold. An injection, simply adstrin- 
gent, is made by diluting this fomentation, 
and used in gleets and leucorrhea. The 
camphorated ointment of galls has been 
found also serviceable in piles, after the 
use of leeches ; and is made by incorporating 
half a drachm of camphor with one ounce 
of hog’s lard, and adding two drachms 
of galls in very fine powder. In fact, 
galls may be employed for the “same pur- 
poses as oak-bark, and are used under the 
same forms. 

Quercus xscuius. The systematic name 
of the Italian oak, whose acorns are, in 
times of scarcity, said to afford a meal of 
which bread is made. 

QuERcUS MARINA. 
losus. 

Quercus PpuEttos. The systematic name 
of the willow-leaved oak, the acorns of which 
are much sweeter than chesnuts, and much 
eaten by the Indians. They afford, by 
expression, an oil little inferior to oil of 
almonds. 

Quercus rozur. The oak-tree. Balanos. 
Quercus—foliis oblongis, glabris sinuatis, lobis 
rotundis, glandibus oblongis, of Linnzus. 
This valuable tree is indigenous to Britain. Its 

_ adstringent effects were sufficiently known 


See Fucus vesicu- 


to the ancients, but it isthe bark which is 


now directed for medicinal use by our 


pharmacopeias, Oak-bark manifests to the 
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taste a strong adstringency, accompanied 
with a moderate bitterness. Like other 
adstringents, it has been recommended in 
agues, and for restraining haemorrhages, 
alvine fluxes, and other immoderate evacu- 
ations. <A decoction of it has likewise been 
advantageously employed as a gargle, and as 
a fomentation or lotion in procidentia recti et 
uteri. ‘ 
The fruit of this tree was the food of the 
first ages ; but when corn was cultivated, 
acorns were neglected. They are of little 
use with us, except for fattening hogs and 
other cattle and poultry. Among the Spa- 
niards, the acorn, or glans iberica, is said to 
have long remained a delicacy, and to 
have been served up in the form of a dessert, 
In dearths, acorns have been sometimes 
dried, ground into meal, and baked as bread. 
Bartholin relates that they are used in Nor« 
way for this purpose. The inhabitants of 
Chio held out a long siege without any other » 
food ; and in a time of scarcity in France, 
A.D. 1709, they recurred to this food. » 
But they are said to be hard of digestion, 
and to occasion headaches, flatulency, and 
colics. In Smoland, however, many in» 
stances occur, in which they have supplied : 
a salutary aad nutritious food. With this 
view they are previously boiled in water 
and separated from their husks, and then 
dried and ground ; and the powder is mixed 
with about one-half, or one-third of corn 
flour. A decoction of acorns is reputed 
good against dysenteries and colies; and 
a pessary of them is said to be useful in 
immoderate fluxes of the menses. Some 
have recommended the powder of acorns 
in intermittent fever; and in Brunswick, 
they mix it with warm ale, and administer 
it for producing a sweat in cases of erysi-« 
pelas. Acorns roasted and bruised have 
restrained a violent diarrhoea. For other 
medical uses to which they have been ap- 
plied, see Murray’s Appar. Medic, vol. i. 
page 100. : 
From some late reports of the Academy 
of Sciences, at Petersburgh, we learn that 
acorns are the best substitute to coffee that 
has been hitherto known. Tocommunicate 
to them the oily properties of coffee, the fol. ° 
lowing process is recommended. When the 
acorns have been toasted brown, add fresh 
butter in small pieces to them, while hot in 
the ladle, and stir them with care cover, or: 
the ladle and shake it, that the whole may 
be well mixed. The acorns of the Holm 
oak are formed at Venice into cups about - 
one inch and a half in diameter, and some- 
what less in depth. They are used for 
dressing leather, and instead of galls for 
dyeing woollen cloth black. . 
Quercus suseR. ‘The systematic name 
of the cork-tree. Suber. ‘Ihe fruit of this 
tree is much more nutritious than our’ 
acorns, and is sweet and often eaten when 
roasted in some parts er » The bark, : 
3T2 
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called cork, when burnt, is applied as an 
astringent application to bleeding piles, and 
to allay the pain usually attendant on hemor- 
rhoids, when mixed with an ointment. 
Pessaries and other chirurgical instruments 
are also made of this useful bark. 
QUESNAY, Francis, was born near 
Paris in 1694. Though of humble parent- 
age, and almost without education, he dis- 
played an extraordinary zeal for knowledge, 
and after studying medicine in the French 
metropolis, he settled at Mantes. Having 
ably controverted .the doctrines of Silva 
respecting blood-letting, he was appointed 
secretary to the Academy of Surgery ; but 
the duties of this office having impaired his 
health, he graduated in physic, and was 
made consulting physician tothe king. He 
was subsequently honoured with letters of 
nobility, and other marks of royal favour ; 
and became a member of several learned 
societies. He died in 1774. He left 
several works, which display much research 
and observation, but with too great ,par-, 
tiality to hypothesis. Besides the essays in 
favour of bleeding in many. diseases, - his 
preface to the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Surgery, gained him considerable applause : 
as likewise his Researches into the Progress 
of Surgery in France, though the accuracy 
of some of his statements was controverted, 
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Quick-grass. See Triticum repens. 
Quick-lime. See Lime. , 
QUICKSILVER. See Mercury. 


Quip Pro quo. These words are ap- 
plied the same as succedanewm, when one 
thing is made use of to supply the defect of 
another. 

QUIESCENT. Quiescens. At rest, 

Quiescent affinity. See Affinily quies- 
cent. 

Quina quina. The Peruvian bark. 

QUINCE. See Pyrus cydonia. 

Quince, Bengal. See Erateva marmelos. 

QUINCY. See Cynanche. 

QUINIA. See Cinchonina. 

QUININA.. See Cinchonina. quiet 

Quintin suLPHAs. Sulphate of Quinine. 
Sulphate of cinchonina. A saline combination 
of sulphuric acid, with the active principle of 
cinchona bark. See Cinchonina. ry 

Quinine, Sulphate of. See Quinine 
sulphas. 

QUINQUEFO’LIUM. (From gquingue, 
five, and folium, a leaf: so called because it 
has five leaves on each foot-stalk.) Pen- 
taphylium. Cinquefoil, or five-leaved grass. 
See Potentilla reptans. 


Quinquina. See Cinchona. 
QUOTIDIAN. See Febris intermit- 
tens. 


R. 


R. or Ik. This letter is placed at the 
beginning of a prescription, as a contraction 
of recipe, take: thus, 1k Magnes. 4j, signi- 
fies, Take a drachm of magnesia. “ In 
ancient times, such was the supposed im- 
portance,’’ says Dr. Paris, in his most ex- 
cellent work on pharmacology, ‘* of plana- 
tory influence, that it was usual to pretix a 
symbol of the planet under whose reign the 
ingredients were to be collected; and it is 
not perhaps generally known, that the cha- 
racter which we at this day place at the head 
of our prescriptions, and which is under- 
stood and is supposed to mean recipe, is a 
relict of the astrological symbol of Jupiter, 
as may be seen in many of the older works 
on pharmacy.’’ 

RABBIT. <A well known animal of 
the hare kind: the Lepus cuniculus of Lin- 
neus, the flesh of which is tender, and easy 
of digestion. 

_RA’/BIES. (From rabio, to be mad.) 
Madness. Generally applied to that dis- 
_ ease of a dog, under which the saliva has the 
property of producing hydrophobia in man. 
See Hydrophobia. 


Raziges canina. See Hydrophobia. 

RACE'MUS. (Racemus, i. m.; from 
ramus.) A raceme or cluster. A species 
of inflorescence, consisting of a cluster of 
flowers, rather distant from each other, each 
on its own proper stalk, the tops of the 
lower ones not coming near to the tops of 
the upper ones, as in a corymb, and all con- 
nected by one common stalk ; as a bunch 
of currants. It is therefore a kind of pedun- 
culated spike.. 

From the division of the common stalk, it 
is denominated, 

1, Simple, not haying any branches; as_ 
in Ribes rubra, and Acer pseudo-platanus. 

2. Compound, being branched ; asin Vitis 
vinifera. iit 

3. Conjugate, two clusters going from the 
end of the common peduncle. , 

4. Aggregate, several being gathered to- 
gether ; as in Actza racemosa. 

5. Unilateral, the proper stalks of the 
flowers proceeding from one side only of the 
common stalk; asin Pyrola secunda. ‘ 

G. Second, the proper stalks of the flowers, 
come from every part of the common stalk,, 
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‘yet they all look to one side only; as in An- 
dromeda racemosa, Teucrium scorodonia, 
Ke . 

From the direction of the racemus, 

7. Erectus ; asin Chenopodium album, 
Ribes alpinum, and Astragalus austriacus. 
8. Pendulus ; as in Cytisus laburnum. 

9. Larus, easily bent; asin Celosia tri- 
gyna, and Solanum carolinense. 

10. Strictus, bent with difficulty; as in 
Ononis cernua. 

From its vesture, 

11. Nudus ; asin Vaecinium legustrinum. 

12. Pilosus ; asin Ribes nigrum. 

13. Foliatus; as in Chenopodium am- 
brosioides. 

14. Bracteatus ; as in Andromeda race- 
mosa. 

RACHIA’LGIA. (From payis, the 
spine, and adyos, pain.) A pain in the 
spine. It was formerly applied to several 
species of colic which induced pain in the 
back. i 
RACHIS. See Rhachis. 

RACHI'TIS. (Rachitis, idis. f. ; from 
paxis, the spine of the back: so called 
because it was supposed to originate in 
a fault of the spinal marrow.) (yrtono- 
sus. The English disease. The rickets. 
A genus of disease in the Class Cacheria, 
and Order Jntwmescentie, of Cullen ; 
known by a large head, prominent fore- 
head, protruded sternum, flattened ribs, 
big belly, and emaciated limbs, with 
great debility. It is usually confined in 
its attack between the two periods of nine 
months and two years of age, seldom 
appearing sooner than the former, or 
showing itself for the first time, after the 
latter period. ‘The muscles become flac- 
cid, the head enlarges, the carotids are 
distended, the limbs waste away, and their 
epiphyses increase in bulk. The bones and 
spine of the back are variously distorted ; 
disinclination to muscular exertion follows ; 
the abdomen swells and grows hard; the 
stools are frequent and loose; a slow fever 
succeeds, with cough and difficulty of respi- 
ration: atrophy is confirmed, and death 
ensues, Frequently it happens that nature 
restores the general health, and leaves the 
limbs distorted. 

After death, the liver and the spleen 
have been found enlarged and scirrhous ; 
the mesenteric glands indurated, and the 
lungs either charged with vomice, or ad- 
hering to the pleura; the bones soft, the 
‘brain flaccid, or oppressed with lymph, and 
the distended bowels loaded most frequently 
with slime, sometimes with worms. 

It is remarkable, that in the kindred 
disease, which Hoffman and Sauvages call 
the atrophy of infants, we have many of 
the same symptoms and the same appear- 
ances nearly after death. They who perish 

by this disease, says Hoffman, have .the 
mesenteric glands enlarged and scirrhous ; 
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‘the liver and spleen obstructed, and increased 


in size ; the intestines are much inflated, and 
are loaded with black and foetid matters, and 
the muscles, more especially of the abdo- 
men, waste away. 

In the treatment of rickets, besides alter- 
ing any improprieties in the regimen, which 
may have co-operated in producing it, those 
means should be employed, by which the 
system may be invigorated. Tonic medi- 
cines are therefore proper, particularly cha- 
lybeates, which are casily given to children ; 
and the cold-bath may be essentially bene- 
ficial. The child should be regularly well 
exercised, kept clean and dry, and a pure 
air selected; the food nutritious and easy 
of digestion. When the appetite is much 
impaired, an occasicnal gentle emetic may 
do good; more frequently tonic aperients, - 
as rhubarb, will be required to regulate 
the bowels ; or sometimes a dose of calomel 
in gross habits. Of late, certain compounds 
of lime have been strongly recommended, 
particularly the phosphate, which is the 
earthy basis of the bones; though it does 
not appear likely to enter the system, unless 
rendered soluble by an excess of acid. 
Others have conceived the disease to arise 
from an excess of acid, and therefore recom- 
mended alkalies ; which may certainly be 
useful in correcting the morbid prevalence 
of acid in the prime vie, so frequent in 
children. Where the bones are inclined’ to 
bend, care must be taken not to throw the 
weight of the body too much upon them. 

Racxa/srra BALSAMUM. See Balsamum 
rackasira. : 

RACO’SIS. (From paros, arag.) A 
ragged excoriation of the relaxed scrotum. 

RADCLIFFE, Jonn, was born at 
Waketield, Yorkshire, in 1650. He went 
to Oxford at the age of 15; and having 
determined upon the medical profession, he 
passed rapidly through the preliminary stu- 
dies, though with very little profoundness of 
research; and having taken the degree of 
bachelor of medicine in 1675, he imme- 
diately began to practise there. He pro- 
fessed to pay very little regard to the rules 
generally followed, which naturally drew 
upon him the enmity of the old practition-: 
ers; yet his vivacity’and talents procured 
him a great number of patients, even of the 
highest rank. In 1684, he removed to 
London, having taken his doctor’s degree 
two years before, and his success was un- 
usually rapid; in the second year he was 
appointed physician to the princess Anne of 
Denmark ; and after the Revolution, he was 
consulted by king William. By his rough 
independence of spirit and freedom of Jan- 
guage, however, he ultimately lost all fa- 
vour at court; though he is said to have 
been stilt privately consulted in eases of 
emergency. In 1703, he had an attack of 
pleurisy, which had nearly proved fatal from 
his own imprudence. He continued, after 
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his recovery, ‘in very extensive practice, note 
withstanding the caprice which he conti- 
nually displayed: but his declining to at- 
tend queen Anne in her last illness, though 
it does not appear that he was sent for of- 
ficially, excited the popular resentment 
strongly against him ; and his apprehensions 
of the consequences are supposed to have 
accelerated his own death, which happened 
about three months after, in 1714. He was 
buried in St. Mary’s church at Oxford. He 
founded a noble library and infirmary at 
that university ; and also endowed two tra- 
velling medical fellowships, with an annual 
income of 300/. attached to each. It does 
not appear that he ever attempted to write ; 
and, indeed, he is believed to have been 
‘very little conversant with books; yet the 
universal reputation which he acquired 
and maintained, notwithstanding his capri- 
cious conduct, seem to sanction the testi- 
mony of Dr. Mead, that “ he was deserv- 
edly at the head of his profession, on ac- 
count of his great medical penetration and 
experience,” 

RADIAL. (Radialis; from radius, the 
name of a bone.) Belonging to the ra- 
dius. 

Rapian artTery. -drteria radialis. A 
branch of the humeral artery that runs down 
the side of the radius. 


RapDIALIs EXTERNUS BREVIOR. See Er- 
tensor carpi radialis brevior. 

RapIAlis EXTERNUS LoNGIoR. Sce Ezr- 
tensor carpi radialis longior. 

RapDIALIS EXTERNUS PRIMUS. See Exien- 


sor carpi radialis longior. 
RapDIALIs INTERNUS. 
radialis. 
Raptatis secuNDUS. 
radialis brevior. 
RADICAL. In chemistry, this term 
is applied to that which is considered as 
constituting the distinguishing part of an 
acid, by its union with the acidifying prin- 
ciple or oxygen, which is common to all 
acids. Thus sulphur is the radical of the 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids. It is 
sometimes called the base of the acid; but 
base is a term of more extensive application. 
Radical vinegar. See Acetum. 
RADICALIS. Radical: applied to 
leaves. olia radicalia are such as spring 
from the root, like those of the cowslip. 
RADICANS. A botanical term, ap- 
plied to a stem which clings to any other 
body for support, by means of fibres which 
do not imbibe nourishment ; as the ivy, He- 
dera helix. ; 
RADI'CULA. (Diminutive of radiz, 
a root.) 1. A radicle, rootlet, or little root. 
Tt probably means the fibres which come 
from the main root, and which are the most 
essential to the life of the plant, they only 
imbibing the nourishment. 


See Flexor carpi 


See Lxtensor carpi 


2. Applied to the origin of vessels and - 


“perves. 
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$. The common radish’ is so sometimes 
called. See Raphanus sativus. 


RADISH. See Cochlearia and Rapha- 
NUS. 
Radish, garden. See Raphanus sativus. 


Radish, horse. See Cochlearia armoracia. 

RA‘DIUS. I. A bone of the fore-arm, 
which has gotten its name from its supposed. 
resemblance to the spoke of a wheel, or to 
a weaver’s beam; and sometimes, from its 
supporting the hand, it has been called 
manubrium manus. Like the ulna, it is of 
a triangular figure, but it differs from that 
bone, in growing larger as it descends, so 
that its smaller part answers to the larger 
part of the ulna, and vice versd. Of its 
two extremities, the uppermost and smallest 
is formed into a small rounded head, fur- 
nished with cartilage, and hollowed at its 
summit, for an articulation with the little 
head at the side of the pulley of the os 
humeri. The round border of this head, 
next the ulna, is formed for an articulation 
with the lesser sigmoid cavity of that bone. 
This little head of the radius is supported 
by a neck, at the bottom of which, laterally, 
is a considerable tuberosity, into the poste- 
tior half of which is inserted the posterior 
tendon of the biceps, while the anterior half 
is covered with cartilage, and surrounded 
with a capsular ligament, so as to allow this 
tendon to slide upon it as upon a pulley. 
Immediately below this tuberosity, the body 
of the bone may be said to begin. We 
find it slightly curved throughout its whole 
length, by which means a greater space is 
formed for the lodgment of muscles, and it 
is enabled to cross the ulna without com- 
pressing them. Of the three surfaces to be 
distinguished on the body of the bone, the 
external and internal ones are the broadest 
and fiattest. The anterior surface is nar- 
rewer and more convex. Of its angles, 
the external and internal ones are rounded ; 
but the posterior angle, which is turned to- 
wards the ulna, is formed into a sharp spine, 
which serves for the attachment of the inter- 
osseous ligament, of which mention is made 
in the description of the ulna. This strong 
ligament, which is a little interrupted above 
and below, serves not only to connect the 
bones of the fore-arm to each other, but like- 
wise to afford a greater surface for the lodg- 
ment of muscles. On the fore-part of the | 
bone, and at about one-third of its_length 
from its upper end, we observe a channel 
for vessels, slanting obliquely upwards. To- 
wards its lower extremity, the radius be- 
comes broader, of an irregular shape, and 
somewhat flattened, affording three surfaces, 
of which the posterior one is the smallest ; 
the second, which is a continuation of the 
internal surface of the body of the bone, 
is broader and flatter than the first; and 
the third, which is the broadest of the three, 
answers to the anterior and external surface 


of the body of the bone. On_ this last, ‘we 


. @bserve several sinuosities, covered: with a 
thin layer of cartilage, upon which slide the 
tendons of several muscles of the wrist and 
fingers. The lowest part of the bone is 
formed into an oblong articulating cavity, 
divided into two by a slight transverse rising. 
This cavity is formed for an articulation with 
the bones of the wrist. Towards the ante- 
rior and convex surface of the bone, this ca~- 
vity is defended by a remarkable eminence, 
called the styloid process of the radius, which 
is covered with a cartilage that is extended 
to the lower extremity of the ulna; a li- 
gament is likewise stretched from it to the 
wrist. Besides this large cavity, the radius 
has another much smaller one, opposite its 
styloid process, which is lined with carti- 
lage, and receives the rounded surface of the 
ulna. The articulation of the radius with 
the lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna, is 
strengthened by a circular ligament which 
is attached to the two extremities of that ca- 
vity, and from thence surrounds the head of 
the radius. This ligament is narrowest, but 
thickest at its middle part. But, besides 
this ligament, which connects the two bones 
of the fore-arm with each other, the liga- 
ments which secure the articulation of the 
radius with the os humeri, are common 
both to it and to the ulna, and therefore can- 
not well be understood till both these bones 
are described. These ligaments are a cap- 
sular and two lateral ligaments. The cap- 
sular ligament is attached to the anterior 
and posterior surface of the lower extremity 
of the os humeri, to the upper edges and 
sides of the cavities, we remarked, at the 
bottom of the- pulley and little head, and 
likewise to some part of the condyles: from 
thence it is spread over the ulna, to the 
edges of the greater sigmoid cavity, so as to 
include in it the end of the olecranon and 
of the coronoid process; and it is likewise 
fixed round the neck of the radius, so as to 
include the head of that bone within it. 
The lateral ligaments may be distinguished 
into external and internal, or, according to 
Winslow, into brachio-radialis and brachio- 
cubitalis. They both descend laterally from 
the lowest part of each condyle of the os 
humeri, and, from their fibres spreading 
wide as they descend, have been compared 
to a goose’s foot. The internal ligament or 
brachio-cubitalis, which is the longest and 
thickest of the two, is attached to the coro- 
noid process of the ulna. The external li- 
gament, or brachio-radialis, terminates in 
the circular ligament of the radius. Both 
these ligaments adhere firmly to the cap- 
sular ligament, and to the tendons of some 
of the adjacent muscles. In considering 
the articulation of the fore-arm with the 
os humeri, we find that when both the 
bones are moved together upon the os hu- 
meri, the motion of the ulna upon the pul- 
ley allows only of flexion and extension ; 
whereas, when} the palm of the hand is 
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turned downwards or upwards, or; in other 
words, in pronation and supination, we see 
the radius moving upon its axis, and in 
these motions its head turns upon the 
little head of the os humeri at the side of the 

pulley, while its circular edge rolls in the 

lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna. At the 

lower end of the fore-arm the edge of the 

ulna is received into a superficial cavity at 

the side of the radius. ‘This articulation, 

which is surrounded by a loose capsular li- 

gament, concurs with the articulation above, 

in enabling the radius to turn with great 

facility upon its axis; and it is chiefly with 

the assistance of this bone that we are en- 

abled to turn the palm of the hand upwards 

or downwards, the ulna having but a very 

inconsiderable share in these motions. 

II. The term radius in botany is applied to 
the marginal part of the corolla of compound 
flowers; thus_in the daisy, the marginal 
white flowrets form the rays or radius, and 
the yellow central ones the discus or disk. 
See Discus. 

The radii of a peduncle of a compound 
umbel are the common stalks of the umbel, 
and pedicelli are the stalks of the flowrets. 

RA’DIX. (Radix, dicis. f.) A root. 
I. In botany, that part of a plant which 
imbibes its nourishment, producing the her- 
baceous part and the fructification, and 
which consists of the cauder, or body, and 
radicles.— Linneus. 

That part of the plant by which it at- 
taches itself to the soil in which it grows, or 
to the substance on which it feeds, and is 
the principal organ of nutrition. — Keith. 

In all plants the primary root is a simple 
elongation of that part which, during the 
germination of the seed, is first protruded, 
and is denominated the radicle; and as the 
plant continues to grow, the root gradually 
assumes a determinate form and structure, 
which differs materially in different plants, 
but always is found similar in all the in- 
dividuals of the same species. From the 
figure, duration, direction, and insertion, 


‘roots are arranged into, 


From their figure, 

1. Radix fusiformis, spindle-shaped, of an 
oblong, tapering form, pointed at its ex- 
tremity ; as in Daucus carota, the carrot; 
Beta vulgaris ; beet; Pastinaca sativa, pars- 
nep, &c. 

2. Radix ramosa, branched, which con- 
sists of a caudex, or main root, divided into 
lateral branches, which are again subdivided ; 
so that it resembles in its divisions the stem 
and branches inverted. Most trees, shrubs, 
and many herbaceous plants have this form 
of root. 

3. Radi fibrosa, fibrous, consisting wholly 
of small radicles ; as the Hordeum vulgare, 
common barley, and most grasses. 

4, Radix premorsa, abrupt, or truncated, 
appearing as if bitten otf close to the top; 
as in Scabiosa apie) devil’s bite; Plan- 
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tago major, larger plantain; Hieracium 
premorsum, &e. 

5. Radix globosa, globose, having the 
caudex round, or subrotund, sending off 

-radicles in many places; as in Cyclamen 
europeum, sow-bread ; Brassica rapa, tur- 
nip, &c. 

6. Radix tuberosa, tuberose, furnished 
with farinaceous tubers; as in Solanum 
tuberosum, the potatoe; Helianthus tube- 
rosus, Jerusalem artichoke, &c. 

7. Radix pendula, pendulous, consisting 
of tubers connected to the plant by thin, or 
filiform portions; as in Spirea Jilipendula, 
common  dropwort ; Peonia officinalis, 
peony, &c. 

& Radix granulata, granulated, formed of 
many small globules; as in Sazifraga gra- 
nulata, meadow saxifrage, &c. 

9. Radix articulata, articulated, or jointed, 
apparently formed of distinct pieces united, 
as if one piece grew out of another, with 
radicles proceeding from each joint; as in 
Oxalis acetocella, woodsorrel 3 Asarum cana- 
dense, wild ginger, &c. 

10. Radix dentata, toothed, which has a 
fleshy caudex, with teeth like prolongations ; 
as in Ophrys corallorhiza. 

Ll. Radix sguamosa, scaly, covered with 
fleshy scales; as in Lathrea squamaria, 
tooth wort, &c. , 

12. Radix fuscicularis, bundled, or fasci- 
culate ; as in Ophrys nidus avis, &c. 

13. Radix cava, hollow; as in Fumaria 
cava. There are other distinctions of 
modern botanists derived from the form 3 as 
conical, subrotund, napiform, placentiform, 
filiform, capillary, tufted, funiliform, geni- 
culate, contorted, moniliform, &c. 

From the direction, roots are distinguished 
into, 

14. Radix perpendicularis, perpendicular, 
which descends in a strait direction ; as in 
Daucus corota, Beta vulgaris, Scorzonera 
hispanica, &c. 

15. -Radix horizontalis, horizontal, which 
is extended under the earth transversely ; as 
in Laserpitium pruthenium, &c. 

16. Radir obligua, oblique, descending 
obliqueiy ; as in Iris germanica, &c. 

17. Radix repens, creeping, descending 
transversely, but here and there sending 
off new plants; as in Sambucus ebulus ; 
Glycyrrhiza glabra; Ranunculus repens, 
&c. 

The duration affords, 

18. Radix annua, yearly, which perishes 
the same year With the plant; as Draba 
werna, and all annuals, 

19, Radix biennis, biennial, which yege- 
tates the first year, flowers the next, and 
then perishés; as the (@nothera biennis, 
Beta vulgaris, &c. ; 

20. Radix perennis, perennial, which lives 
for many years; as trees and shrubs, Lis 

- Roots are. also ‘distinguished from ‘ their 
Sehention: intd, +448) S62 VUNG ea aoe Be Bs 
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21. Terrena, earth-root, which grow only 
in the earth; as the roots of most plants. 

22. Aquatica, water-root, which grow 
only in the water, and perish when out of 
it; as Trapa natans, Nymphea alba. 

23. Parasitica, parasitical, which inserts 
the root into another plant; as in Epiden- 
drum vanilla, &e. 

24. Arrihza, which does not insert radi- 
cles, but coheres to cther plants by an anas- 
tomosis of vessels; as in Viscum album, 
Horanthus europeus, &c. 

If. In anatomy the term radix is applied 
to some parts which are inserted into others, 
as the root of a plant is in the earth; as the 
fangs of the teeth, the origin of some of the 
nerves, &c. 

Ravix Bencate. See Caussumuniar. 

Ravix srastuiensis. See Callicocca ipe- 


cacuanha. 
Rapix putcis. See Glycyrrhiza. 
Rapix rnpiana. See Callicocca ipecacu- 
anha. 
Ravix rosra. See Rhodiola. 
Raprx ruBra. See Rubia tinctorum. 
Rapix ursina. See Lthusa meum. 


RA’DULA. (From rado, to scrape off.) 


A wooden spatula, or scraper. 


RAGWORT. — See Senecio Jacobea. 
RAISIN. See Vitis vinifera. 


Rama's vena. (From ramale, a dead 
bough.) Applied to the vena porte, from 
its numerous ramifications, which resemble 
a bough stripped of its leaves. 

RAMAZZINI, Beryarpry, was born 
at Carpi in Italy, in 1623. He graduated at 
Parma at the age of 26, and after studying 
some time longer at Rome, settled in the 
duchy of Castro: but ill health obliged him 
speedily to return to his native place. His 
reputation increasing he removed to Modena 
in 1671, where he met with considerable 
success ; and in 1682 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of the theory of medicine in the uni- 
versity recently established there, which 
office he filled for eighteen years with great 
credit. He was then invited to a similar 
appointment at Padua, and exerted himself 
with laudable ardour for three years; when 
he was attacked with a disease of the eyes, 
which ultimately deprived him of sight. In 
1708 the Senate of Venice appointed him 
President of the College of Physicians of 
that capital, and'in the following year raised 
him to the first professorship of the practice 
of medicine. He continued to perform the 
duties of these offices with great diligence 
and reputation till his death in 1714. He 
was a member of many of the academies of. 
science established in Germany, &c.; and 
left several works in the Latin language, re- 
markable for the elegance of their style, and 
other merits. The principal of these, and 
which will be ever held in estimaticn, is en- 
titled De Morbis Artificum Diatriba,”? 
giving an account of the diseases peculiar to 
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different artists and manufacturers.’ 


“*RAMENTUM. A species of pubes- 


cence of plants, consisting of hairs in form 
of flat, strap-like portions, resembling 
shavings, seen on the leaves of some of the 
genus Bigonia. See Pilus. 

' RAMEUS. Of or belonging to a bough 
or branch; applied to branch leaves, which 
are so distinguished, because they sometimes 
differ from those of the main stem; as is 
the case in Melampyrum arvense : and also 
to a leaf-stalk when it comes directly from 
the main branch; as in Eugenia malaccensis. 

Ra'mex. (From ramus, a branch: from 
its protruding forwards, like a bud.) An 
obsolete term for a rupture. 

RAMOSISSIMUS. Much branched. 
Applied to a stem which is repeatedly sub- 
divided into a great many branches, without 
order ; as those of the apple, pear, and goose- 
berry tree. 

RAMOSUS. Branched. Applied to 
the roots, and especially those of trees. 

RAMUS. _ A branch, or primary divi- 
sion of a stem into lateral stems. In the 
language of botanists rami, or branches; are 
denominated, 

1. Oppositi, when they go off, or pair 
opposite to each other, as they do in Mentha 
arvensis. . 
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Iterni, one after another, alternately ; 
as in. Althza officinalis. 

3. Verticillatit, when more than two go 
from the stem in a whirled manner; as in 
Pinus abies. 

4. Sparsi, without any order. 

5. Erecti, rising close to the stem; as in 
Populus dilatata. 

6. Patentes, descending from the stalk at 
an obtuse angle; asin Galium mollugo, and 
Cistus italicus. 

7. Patentissimi, descending at a right 
angle; as in Ammania ramosior. ‘ 

8. Brachiati, the opposite spreading 
branches crossing each other; as in Pisonia 
‘aculeata, and Panisteria brachiata. 

9. Defleri, arched, with the apex down- 
wards; as in Pinus larix. 

10. Reflexi, hanging perpendicularly from 
the trunk; as in the Salix babylonica. 

11. Retroflexi, turned backwards; as in 
Solanum dulcamara. 

12. Fastigiati, forming a kind of pyramid ; 
as in Chrysanthemum corymbosum. 

13. Vergati, twig-like, long and weak ; as 
in Salix vimialis. 

RA’NA. The name of a genus of 
animals. Class, Amphibia; Order, Rep- 
tilia. The frog. 

Rana Escutenta. The French frog. 
The flesh of this species of frog, very com- 
mon in France, is highly nutritious and 
easily digested. | 

RANCID. Oily substances are said to 
have become rancid, when, by keeping, they 
acquire a strong offensive smell, and altered 
taste. 


RANCIDITY. The change which oils 
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undergo by exposure to air, which is pro, 
bably an effect analogous to the oxidation of 
metals. 

RANINE. (Raninus; from rana, a 
frog.) 1. Appertaining to a frog. 

2. The name of an artery, called also 
Arteria ranina. Sublingual artery. The 
second branch of the external carotid. 

RA'NULA. (From rana, a frog: so 
called from its resemblance to a frog, or be- 
cause it makes the patient croak like a frog. ) 
Batrachos ; Hypoglossus ; Hypoglossum ; 
Rana. An inflammatory, or indolent tu- 
mour, under the tongue. These tumours 
are of various sizes and degrees of consist- 
ence, seated on either side of the franum. 
Children, as well as adults, are sometimes 
affected with tumours of this kind; in the 
former, they impede the action of sucking ; 
in the latter, of mastication, and even speech. 
The contents of them are various ; in some, 
they resemble the saliva, in others, the glairy 
matter found in the cells of swelled joints. 
Sometimes it is said that a fatty matter has 
been found in them; but from the nature 
and structure of the parts, we are sure that 
this can seldom happen; and, in by far the 
greatest number of cases, we find that the 
contents resemble the saliva itself. This, 
indeed, might naturally be expected, for the 
cause of these tumours is universally to be 
looked for in an obstruction of the salivary 
ducts. Obstructions here may arise from 
a cold, inflammation, violent fits of the 
tooth-ache, attended with swelling in the in- 
side of the mouth; and, in not a few cases, 
we find the ducts obstructed by a stony mat- 
ter, seemingly separated from the saliva, as 
the calculous matter is from the urine; but 
where inflammation has been the cause, we 
always find matter mixed with the other 
contents of the tumour. As these tumours 
are not usually attended with much pain, 
they are sometimes neglected, till they burst 
of themselves, which they commonly do 
when arrived at the bulk of a large nut. 
As they were produced originally from an 
obstruction in the salivary duct, and this 
obstruction cannot be removed by the burst- 
ing of the tumour, it thence happens that 
they leave an ulcer extremely difficult to 
heal, nay, which cannot be healed at all till 
the cause is removed. 

RANUNCULOI'DES. (From ranun- 
culus, and eidos, resemblance: so named 
from its resemblance to the ranunculus. ) 
The marsh marigold. See Caltha palustris. 

RANU’NCULUS. (Diminutive of rana, 
a frog; because it is found in ferny places, 


where frogs abound.) ‘The name of a genus 


of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Polyandria ; Order, Polygynia. 
The great acrimony of most of the species 
of ranunculus is such, that, on being applied 
to the skin, they excite itching, redness, 
and inflammation, and even produce blisters, 
tumefaction and ulceration of the part. On 
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_ being chewed, they corrode the tongue; and, 
if taken into the stomach, bring on all the 
deleterious effects of an acrid poison. The 
corrosive acrimony which this family of 
plants possesses, was not unknown to the 
ancients, as appears from the writings of 
Dioscorides ; but its nature and extent. had 
never been investigated by experiments, be- 
fore those instituted by C. Krapf, at Vienna, 
by which we learn that the most virulent of 
the Linnzean species are the bulbosus, scele- 
ratus, acris, arvensis, thora, and illyricus. 
The effects of these were tried, either 
upon himself or upon dogs, and show that 
the acrimony of the different species is often 
confined to certain parts of the plant, mani- 
festing itself either in the roots, stalks, leaves, 
flowers, or buds; the expressed juice, ex- 
tract, decoction, and infusion of the plants, 
were also subjected to experiments. In ad- 
dition to these species mentioned by Krapf, 
we may also notice the R. Flammula, and 
especially the R. Alpestris, which, according 
to Haller, is the most acrid of this genus. 
Curtis observes, that even pulling up the 
ranunculus acris, the common meadow 
species, which possesses the active principle 
of this tribe, in a very considerable degree, 
throughout the whole herb, and carrying it 
to some little distance, excited a considerable 
inflammation in the palm of the hand in 
which it was held. It is necessary to re- 
mark, that the acrimonious quality of these 
plants is not of a fixed nature; for it may 
be completely dissipated by heat; and the 
plant, on being thoroughly dried; becomes 
perfectly bland. Krapf attempted to coun- 
teract this venomous acrimony of the ranun- 
culus by means of various other vegetables, 
none of which was found to answer the pur- 


pose, though he thought that the juice of | 


sorrel, and that of unripe currants, had some 
effect in this way ; yet these were much less 
availing than water; while vinegar, honey, 
sugar, wine, spirit, mineral acids, oil of tartar, 
p- d. and other sapid substances, manifestly 
rendered the acrimony more corrosive. It 
may be also noticed, that the virulency of 
most of the plants of this genus, depends 
much upon the situation in which they 
grow, and is greatly diminished in the cul- 
tivated plant. 

Raxuncutus azortivus. The system- 
atic name of a species of ranunculus, which 
possesses acrid and vesicating properties. 

Ranuncutus acris. The systematic 
name of the meadow crow-foot. Kanuncu- 
lus pratensis. This, and some other species 
of ranunculus, have, for medical purposes, 
been chiefly employed externally as a vesica- 
tory, and are said to have the advantage of 
a common blistering plaster, in producing a 
quicker effect, and never causing a stran- 
gury ; but, on the other hand, it has been 
observed, that the ranunculus is less certain 
in its operation, and that it sometimes oc- 
casions ulcers, which prove very trouble- 
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some and difficult to heal. . Therefore. their 


use seems to be applicable only to certain 
fixed pains, and such complaints as require 
a long-continued .topical stimulus or dis- 
charge from the part, in the way of an issue, 
which, in various cases, has been found to 


- be a powerful remedy. 


Ranuncutus ausus. The plant which 
bears this name in the pharmacopezias is the 


Anemone nemorosa, of Linneus. See Ane- 
mone nemorosa. 
RanuNcuLus BuLBosus. Bulbous-rooted 


crow-foot. The roots and leaves of this 
plant, Ranunculus —calycibus  retrofleris, 
pedunculis sulcatis, caule erecto multifloro, 
foliis compositis, of Linnzus, have no con- 
siderable smell, but a highly acrid and fiery 
taste. Taken internally, they appear to be 
deleterious, even when so far freed from the 
caustic matter by boiling in water, as to dis- 
cover no ill quality to the palate. The 
effluvia, likewise, when freely inspired, are 
said to occasion head-aches, anxieties, vo- 
mitings, &c. The leaves and roots, applied 
externally, inflame and ulcerate, or vesicate 
the parts, and are liable to affect also the ad- 
jacent parts to a considerable extent. 

Ranuncutus Ficariza. The systematic 
name of the pilewort. Chelidonium minus ; 
Scrophularia minor; Chelidonia rotundifolia 
minor; Cursuma hemorrhoidalis  herba; 
Ranunculus vernus. Lesser celandine, and 
pilewort. The leaves and root of this plant, 
Ranunculus — foliis cordatis angulatis petio- 
latis, caule unifloro, of Linneus, are used 
medicinally. ‘The leaves are deemed anti- 
scorbutic, and the root reckoned a specific, 
if beat into cataplasms, and applied to the 
piles. . 

Ranuncutus FtAMMULA. The system- 
atic name of the smaller water crow-foot, or 
spearwort. Surrecta alba. The roots and 
leaves of this common plant, Ranunculus — 
foliis ovatis-lanceolatis, petiolatis, caule decli- 
nato, of Linnzus, taste very acrid and hot, 
and when taken in a small quantity, pro- 
duce vomiting, spasms of the stomach, and 
delirium. Applied externally, they vesicate 
the skin. |The best antidote, after clearing 
the stomach, is cold water acidulated with 
lemon-juice, and then mucilaginous drinks. 

RaNuNcutus PALUsTRIsS. Water crow- 
foot. See Ranunculus sceleratus. 

RANUNCULUS PRATENSIsS. Meadow crow- 
foot. See Ranunculus acris. 

RanuNneuLus scELERatus. The sys- 
tematic name of the marsh crow-foot. 
Ranunculus palustris. The leaves of this 
species of erow-foot are so extremely acrid, 
that the beggars in Switzerland are said, by 
rubbing their legs with them, to produce a 
very foetid and acrimonious ulceration. 

RA/PA. See Brassica rapa. 

RAPE. See Brassica rapa. 

RAPHA‘NIA. (From raphanus, the 
radish, or charlock; because the disease is 


said to be produced by eating the seeds of a 
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*gpecies of raphanus.) Convulsio ab ustilae 
gine; Convulsio raphania; Eclampsia ty- 
- phodes ; Convulsio soloniensis ; Necrosis usti- 
laginea. Cripple disease. A genus of 
disease in the class Neuroses, and order 
Spasmi, of Cullen; characterised by a spas- 
modic contraction of the joints, with con- 
vulsive motions, and a most violent pain 
returning at various periods. It begins 
with cold chills and lassitude, pain in the 
head, and anxiety about the precordia. 
These symptoms are followed by spasmodic 
twitchings in the tendons of the fingers and 
of the feet, discernible to the eye, heat, 
fever, stupor, delirium, sense of suffocation, 
aphonia, and horrid convulsions of the 
limbs. After these, vomiting and diarrhoea 
come on, with a discharge of worms, if there 
are any. About the eleventh or the twen- 
tieth day, copious sweats succeed, or purple 
exanthemata, or tabes, or rigidity of all the 
joints. 

RAPHANISTRUM. The trivial name 
of a species of raphanus. 

RA’PHANUS. (Pagavos wapa To padiws 
gavecOat: from its quick growth.) 1. A 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
‘Class, Tetradynamia ; Order, Siliculosa. 

2. Theradish. See Raphanus sativus. 

Raruanus Hortensis. See Raphanus 


sativus. 

Raruanus NIGER. See Raphanus sa- 
tivus. 

Raruanus rusticanus. See Cochlearia 
armoracia. 


RAPHANUS SATIVUS. The systematic 
_name of the radish plant. Raphanus 
hortensis ; Radicula; Raphanus niger. The 
radish. The several varieties of this plant, 
are said to be employed medicinally in the 
cure of calculous affections. The juice, 
made into a syrup, is given to relieve hoarse- 
ness, Mixed with honey or sugar, it is 
administered in pituitous asthma; and, as 
antiscorbutics, their efficacy is generally 


acknowledged. 

Raruanus syivestris. See Lepidium 
sativum. 

RA’PHE. (Pay, a suture.) A su- 


ture. Applied to parts which appear as if 
they were sewed together; as the Raphe 
scroti, cerebri, &c. 

Rarue ceresri. The longitudinal emi- 
nence of the corpus callosum of the brain is 
so called, because it appears somewhat like 
a suture. 

Rarue scrot1. The rough eminence 
which divides the scrotum, as it were, in 
two. It proceeds from the root of the pe- 
nis inferiorly towards the perineum. 

RAPISTRUM. (From rapa, the tur- 
nip; because its leaves resemble those of 
turnip. Originally the wild turnip: so 
called from its affinity to Rapa, the. culti- 
vated one.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Tetradynamia; Order, 
Siiculosa, - 
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_\ 2. The name of two species of Crambe, 
the orientalis and hispanica. 

RA’PUM. (Etymology, uncertain.) 

1, The turnip.. See Brassica rapa. 

2. The Campanula rapunculus. 

RAPUNCULUS,. (Diminutive of rapa, 
the turnip.) The trivial name of a species 
of Campanula. 


Raruncutus cornicutatus. See Phy- 
teuma orbiculare. 
RaAPuNCULUS VIRGINIANUS. The name 


given by Morrison to the blue cardinal 
flower. See Lobelia. 

RA’'PUS. See Brassica rapa. 

RASH. See Exanthema. 

Raspato‘kium. (From. rado, to scrape.) 
A surgeon’s rasp. 

RASPBERRY. See Rubus ideus. 

RASU’RA. (From rado, to scrape.) 

1. A rasure or scratch. 

2. The raspings or shavings of any sub- 
stance. 

RATIFIA. A liquor prepared by im- 
parting to ardent spirits the flavour of 
various kinds of fruits. 

RATTLESNAKE. 
ridus. 

Rattlesnake -root. 


See Crotalus hor- 
See Polygala Sene- 
Sanh 

RAUCE’DO. (From raucus, hoarse.) 


Raucitas. Hoarseness. It is always symp- 
tomatic of some other disease. 

Ray of a flower. See Radius. : 

REAGENT. Test. A substance used 
in chemistry to detect the presence of other 
bodies. In the application of tests there are 
two circumstances to be attended to, viz. 
to avoid deceitful appearances, and to have 


good tests. 

The principal tests are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Litmus. The purple of litmus is 


changed to red by every acid ; so that this 
is the test generally made use of to detect 
excess of acid in any fluid. It may be used 
either by dipping into the water a paper 
stained with litmus, or by adding a drop of 
the tincture to the water to be examined, and 
comparing its hue with that of an equal 
quantity of the tincture in distilled 
water. 

Litmus already reddened by an acid will 
have its purple restored by an alkali; and 
thus it may also be used as a test for alkalis, 
but it is much less active than other direct 
alkaline tests. 

2. Red cabbage has been found by 
Watt to furnish as delicate a test for acids 
as litmus, and to be still more sensible to 
alkalies. The natural colour of an infusion 
of this plant is blue, which is changed to red 
by acids, and to greett by alkalies in very 
minute quantities. 

3. Brazil wood. When chips of this wood 
are infused in warm water they yield a red 
liquor, which readily turns blue by alkalies, 
either caustic or carbonated. It is also ren- 


. 
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‘dered blue by the carbonated earths held in 
solution by carbonic acid, so that it is not an 
unequivocal test of alkalies till the earthy 
carbonates have been precipitated by boil- 
ing. Acids change to yellow the natural 
“red of brazil wood, and restore the red when 
changed by alkalies. 

4. Violets. The delicate blue of the com- 
mon scented violet is readily changed to 
green by alkalies, and this affords a delicate 
‘test for these substances. Syrup of violets 
is generally used as it is at hand, being used 
in medicine. But a tincture of the flower 
will answer as well. 

5. Turmeric. This is a very delicate test 
‘for alkalies, and on the whole, perhaps, is the 
best. The natural colour either in watery 
or spirituous infusion is yellow, which is 
changed to a brick or orange red by alka- 
lies, caustic or carbonated, but not by carbo- 
nated earths, on which account it is preferable 
to Brazil wood. 

The pure earths, such as lime and barytes 
produce the same change. 

6. Rhubarb. Infusion or tincture of 
rhubarb undergoes a similar change with 
turmeric, and is equally delicate. 

7. Sulphuric acid. A drop or two of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, added to water 
that contains carbonic acid, free or in com- 
bination, causes the latter to escape with a 
pretty brisk effervescence, whereby the 
presence of this gaseous acid may be de- 
tected. 

8. Nitric and orymuriatic acid. A fpe- 
culiar use attends the employment of these 
acids in the sulphuretted waters, as the 
sulphurretted hydrogen is decomposed by 
them, its hydrogen absorbed, and the sul- 
phur separated in its natural form. 

9. Oxalic acid and oxalate of ammonia. 
These are the most delicate tests for lime 
and all soluble calcareous salts. Oxolate 
of lime, though nearly insoluble in water, 
dissolves in a moderate quantity in its 

own or any other acid, and hence in ana- 
lysis oxalate of ammonia is often preferred, 
as no excess of this salt can re-dissolve 
the precipitated oxalate of lime. On the 
other hand, the ammonia shculd not ex- 
ceed, otherwise it might give a false in- 
dication. 

10. Gallic acid and tincture of galls. 
These are tests of iron. Where the iron is 
in very minute quantities, and the water 
somewhat acidulous, these tests do not al- 
ways produce a precipitate, but only a slight 
reddening, but their action is much height- 
ened by previously adding a few drops of 
any alkaline solution. 

11. Prussiate of potassa or lime. The 
presence of iron in water is equally well 
indicated by these prussiates, causing a blue 
precipitate : 
is properly prepared, it will only be precipi- 


tated by a metallic salt, so that manganese ° 


and copper will also be detected, the former 


and if the prussiate of potassa. 
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giving a white precipitate, the latter a red 
precipitate. 

12. Lime-water is the common test for 
carbonic acid ; it decomposes all the magne- 


‘sian salts, and likewise the aluminous salts ; 


it likewise produces a cloudiness with most 
of the sulphates, owing to the formation of 
selenite. 

12. Ammonia. This alkali when per- 
fectly caustic serves as a distinction between 
the salts of lime and those of magnesia, as 
it precipitates the earth from the latter salts, 
but not from the former. There are two 
sources of error to be obviated, one is | 
that of carbonic acid being present in the 
water, the other is the presence of alumi- 
nous salts. 

14. Carbonated alkalis. ‘These are used 
to precipitate all the earths ; where carbonate 
of potassa is used, particular care should be 
taken of its purity, as it generally contains 
silex. ‘ 

15. Muriated alumine. 'This test is pro- 
posed by Mr. Kirwan to detect carbonate 
of magnesia, which cannot, like carbon- 
ated lime, be separated by ebullition, but 
remains till the whole liquid is evaporated. 

16. Barytic salts. The nitrate, mu- 
riate, and acetate of barytes are all equally 
good tests of sulphuric acid in any com- 
bination. 

17. Salts of silver. The salts of Biker 
are the most delicate tests of muriatic acid, 
in any combination, producing the precipi- 
tated luna cornea. All the salts of silver 
likewise give a dark-brown precipitate with 
the sulphuretted waters, which is as delicate 
a test as any that we possess. 

18, Salts of lead. ‘The nitrate and ace- 
tate of lead are the salts of this metal em- 
ployed as tests. They will indicate the 
sulphuric, muriatic, and boracic acids, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphuret of pot- 
assa. 

19. Soap. A solution of soap in dis- 
tilled water or in alkohol is curdled by 
water containing any earthy or metallic 
salt. 

20. Tartaric acid. This acid is of use 
in distinguishing the salts:of potassa (with 
which it forms a precipitate of cream of tar- 
tar), from those of soda, from which it does 
not precipitate. ‘The potassa, however, must 
exist in some quantity to be detected by 
eit aes 

21. Nitro-muriate of platinum. ~ This sort 
is stil more discriminative between potassa 
and the other alkalies, than acid of tartar, 
and will produce a precipitate with a very 
weak solution of any salt with potassa. 

22, Alkohol. This most useful re-agent 
is applicable in a variety of ways’in ana- 
lysis. As it dissolves some substances 
found in fluids, and leaves others untouched, 
it is a means of separating them into two 
classes, which saves considerable trouble in 
the further investigation. Those salts which 
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it.does not dissolve, it precipitates from their 
watery solution, but more or less completely 
according to the salt contained, and the 
Strength of the alkohol, and as a préci- 
pitant it also assists in many decompo- 
sitions. 

REA‘’LGAR. <4rlada; Arladar; Au- 
ripigmentum rubrum ; Arsenicum rubrum 
factitium ; Abessi. A native ore of sulphu- 
ret of arsenic, 

RECEIVER. A chemical vessel adapt- 
ed to the neck or beak of a retort, alembic 
and other distillatory vessel, to receive and 
contain the product of distillation, 

RECEPTA’CULUM. (From recipio, 
to receive.) 1, A name given by the older 
anatomists to a part of the thoracic duct. 
See Receptaculum chyli. 

2. In botany, the common basis or point 
of connection of the other parts of the fruc- 
tification of plants; by some called the 
Thalamus and the Placenta. 

It is distinguished by botanists into proper 
and cammon ; one flower only belongs to the 

former, and it is formed mostly from the 
apex of the peduncle or scape ; as in Tulipa 
gesneriana, and Lilium candidum. The 
latter has many flowers; as in Helianthus 
annuus. 

The proper receptacle or apex of the pe- 
duncle swells in some flowers, and becomes 
the fruit: thus the Fragaria vesca is not a 
berry, but a fleshy receptacle, with its naked 
seeds nestling on its surface; so, in the Ho- 
venia dulcis, the peduncles swell into a thick 
Jjleshy receptacle on which there are small 
capsules ; and, in the Anacardium occiden- 
tale, the peduncle swells into a receptacle, 
on which the nut rests. 

The varieties of the common receptacle 
are, 

1. Planum ; as in Helianthus annuus. 

2. Converum; as in Leontodon tarax- 
acum. 

3. Conicum ; asin Billis perennis. 

4 Punctatum; as in Leontodon taraxe 
acum. 

5. Globosum ; as in Cephalanthus. 

6. Qvale ; as in Dorstenia drakenia. 

7. Ovatum; as in Omphalea. 

& Favosum, cellular on the 
honeycomb-like ; as in Onopordiwm, 

9. Scrobiculutum, having round and deep 
holes ; asin Helianthus annuus. 

10. Subulatum ; as in Scabiosa atropur- 
purea. 

11. Quadrangulum; as 
houstoni, and Contrayerva. 
12, Turlinatum; asin Iicus carica. 

13, Digitiforme ; as in Arum maculatum, 
and Calla ethiopica. 

‘14. Filiforme, thread-like ; as in the cat- 
kins and corylus. 

15. Occlusum. The Ficus carica is a 
eyes fleshy receptacle enclosing the 


surface, 


in Dorstenia 


orets. 


¥ 
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16. Nudum, ‘without any vesture ; as in- 
Lactuca, and Leontodon tararacum. 

17, Pilosum ; as in Carthamus tinctorius. 

18, Villosum ; asin Artemisia absynthiwm. 

19. Setosum; as in Echynops sphero- 
cephalus, and Centaurea. 

20. Paleacewm, covered with chaffy scales ; 
as in Zeranthemum, Dipsacus, &c. 

On the receptacle and seed down are 
founded the most solid generic characters of 
syngenesious plants, admirably illustrated by 
the inimitable Gertner. 

The term receptacle is sometimes extend-. 
ed by Linnzus to express the base of a. 
flower, or even its internal part between the 
stamens and pistils, provided there be any 
thing remarkable in such parts, without 
reference to the foundation of the whole 
fructification. It also expresses the part to 
which the seeds are attached in a seed vessel, 
and the common stalk of a spike, or spikelet, 
in grasses, 

RecerracuLuM cuyu.  Receptaculum 
Pecqueti, because Pecquet first attempted to 
demonstrate it ; Diversorium ; Sacculus chyli- 

Jerus. The existence of such a receptacle 
in the human body is doubted. In brute 
animals the receptacle of the chyle is situated 
on the dorsal vertebra where the lacteals all. 
meet. See Adsorbents. 

Reciprocal affinity. 
cal. 

RECLINATUS. ” Reclining: applied 
to stems, leaves, &c. which are curved towards 
the ground ; as the stem of the bramble, and 
leaves of the Leonurus cardiaca. 

RECTIFICATION. ( Rectificatio; from 
rectifico, to make clear.) A second distil- 
lation, in which substances are purified by 
their more volatile parts being raised by heat 
carefully managed; thus, spirit of wine,. 
wther, &c. are rectified by their separation 
from the less volatile and foreign matter 
which altered or debased their properties. 

Rector spirirus. The aromatic part of 
plants. See Aroma. : 

RE’CTUM. (Rectum intestinum : so 
named from an erroneous opinion that it was 
straight.) Apeuthysmenos ; Longanon ; Lon- 
gaon; Archos; Cyssaros. The last portion 
of the large intestines terminating in the 
anus. See Intestine. — ; 

RE’/CTUS. Straight. Several parts of » 
the body, particularly muscles, are so called 
from’ their direction. 

Parts of plants also have this term; as 
Caulis rectus, the straight stem of the garden 
lily, spinarecta, &c. . 

Rectus AaspoMinis. | Pubtio-sternal, of 
Dumas. A long and straight muscle si. 
tuated near its fellow, at the middle and 
fore-part of the abdomen, parallel to the 
linea alba, and between the aponeuroses of 
the other abdominal muscles. It arises some- 
times by a single broad tendon from the up- 
per and inner part of the os pubis, but more 


See Affinity recipros 
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commonly’ by two heads, oné of which is 
fleshy, and originates from the upper edge of 
the pubis, and the other tendinous, from the 
inside of the symphysis pubis, behind the 
pyramidalis muscle. From these begin- 
nings, the muscle runs upwards the whole 
length: of the linea alba, and becoming 
broader and thinner as it ascends, is inserted 
by a thin aponeurosis into the edge of the 
cartilago ensiformis, and into the cartilages 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh ribs. -This 
aponeurosis is placed under the pectoral 
muscle, and sometimes adheres to the fourth 
rib. The fibres of this muscle are com- 
monly divided by three tendinous intersec- 
tions, which were first noticed by Berenger, 
or, as he is commonly called, Carpi, an 
Italian anatomist, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century. One of these intersec- 
tions is usually where the muscle runs 
over the cartilage of the seventh rib; an- 
other is at the umbilicus; and the third is 
between these two. Sometimes there is 
one, and even two, between the umbilicus 
and the pubes. When one, or both of these 
occur, however, they seldom extend more 
than half way across the muscle. As these 
intersections seldom penetrate through the 
whole substance of the muscle, they are 
all of them most apparent on its anterior 
surface, where they firmly adhere to the 
sheath; the adhesions of the rectus to the 
posterior layer of the internal oblique, are 
only by means of cellular membrane, and 
of a few vessels which pass from one to 
another. 

Albinus and some ‘others have seen this 
muscle extending as far as the upper part 
of the sternum. 

The use of the rectus is to compress the 
fore-part of the abdomen, but more parti- 
cularly the lower part; and, according to 
the different positions of the body, it may 
likewise serve to bend the trunk forwards, 
or to raise the pelvis. Its situation be- 
tween the two layers of the internal oblique, 
and its adhesions to this sheath, secure it 
in its place, and prevent it from rising into 
@ prominent form when in action; and, 
lastly, its tendinous intersections enable 
it to contract at any of the intermediate 
spaces. 


Rectus arpucens ocutt. See Rectws 
externus oculi. 

Recrus appucens ocuust. See Rectus 
internus oculi. 

Reorus ANTERIOR BREVIS. See Rectus 
capitis internus minor. 

Recrus aANtER1orn toncus. See Rectus 
capitis internus major. 

Recrus atrrottens ocutr. See Rectus 


supertor oculi. 


Rectus cAPitis ANTIcus LONGUS. See 
Rectus capitis internus major. 
Reerescaritistntreaenus Masor. A mus« 


cle situated on the anterior part of the neck, 
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close to the vertebrae. Rectus internus major,’ 
of Albinus, Douglas, and Cowper. T'ra- 
chelobasilaire, of Dumas.  Rectus anterior 

longus, of Winslow. It was known to most 

of the ancient anatomists, but was not dis- 

tinguished by any particular name until’ 
Cowper gave it the present appellation, and 

which has been adopted by most writers eX- 

cept Winslow. It is a long muscle, thicker’ 
and broader above than below, where it is 

thin, and terminates in a point. It arises, 

by distinct and flat tendons, from the an- 

terior points of the transverse processes of 
the five inferior vertebre of the neck, and 

ascending obliquely upwards is inserted into 

the anterior part of the cuneiform process of 
the occipital bone. The use of this muscle - 
is to bend the head forwards. 

Recrvus CArivis INTERNUS MINOR. Cow- 
per, who was the first accurate describer of 
this little muscle, gave it the name of rectus 
internus minor, which has been adopted by 
Douglas and Albinus. Winslow calls it 
rectus anterior brevis, and Dumas petit-tra-' 
chelo-basilaire. It is in part covered by the . 
rectus major. It arises fleshy from the up- 
per and fore-part of the body of the first 
vetebra of the neck, near the origin of its 
transverse process, and, ascending oblique- 
ly inwards, is inserted near the root of the 
condyloid process of the occipital bone, 
under the last-described muscle. It assists 
in bending the head forwards. ' 

REcTUS CAPITISLATERALIS. Rectus later= 
alis Fallopii, of Douglas. Tvransversalis an- 
ticus primus, of Winslow. Rectus lateralis, | 
of Cowper; and Tracheli-altoido basilaire, of 
Dumas. This muscle seems to have been 
first described by Fallopius. Winslow calls’ 
it transversalis anticus primus. It is some- 
what larger than the rectus minor, but re= 
sembles it in shape, and is situated imme- 
diately behind the internal jugular vein, at 
its coming out of the cranium. It arises: 
fleshy from the upper and fore-part of the 
transverse process of the first vertebra of the 
neck, and, ascending a little obliquely up- 
wards and outwards, is inserted into the 
occipital bone, opposite to the stylo-mastoid 
hole of the os temporis. This muscle serves 
to pull the head to one side. 

Recrus caritis posticus MAsor. | This 
muscle, which is the rectus major of Dou- 
glas and Winslow, the réctus capitis posticus 
minor of Albinus, and: the spine-aroido- 
occipital of Dumas, is small, short, and flat,: 
broader above “than below, and is situated, 
not in a straight direction, as its name 
would insinuate, but obliquely, between the 
occiput and the second vertebra of the neck, 
immediately under the complexus. It 
arises, by a short thick tendon, from the 
upper and posterior part of the spinous 
process of the second vertebra of the neck ; 
it soon becomes broader, and ascending © 
obliquely outwards, is inserted, by -a flat 
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tendon, into the external lateral part of the 
lower semi-circular ridge of the os occipitis. - 


The. use of this is to extend the head, and 
pull it backwards, 

Recrtus caritis rosticus MINoR. This is 
the rectus minor of Douglas and Winslow, 
and the ftwber-altoido-occipital of Dumas. 
It is smaller than the last-described muscle, 
but resembles it in shape, and is placed 
close by its fellow, in the space between 
the recti majores. It arises, by a short 
thick tendon, from the upper and lateral 
part of a little protuberance in the middle 
of the back part of the first vertebra of the 
neck, and, becoming broader and thinner 
as it ascends, is inserted, by a broad flat 
tendon, into the occipital bone, imme- 
diately under the insertion of the last- 
described muscle. The use of it is to 
assist the rectus major in drawing the head 
backwards, iy 

Recrus cruris. See Rectus femoris. 

Recrus pEPRIMENS ocuLI. See Rectus 
inferior oculi. 

Recrus ExTERNus ocuu1. The outer 
straight muscle of the eye. _Abductor oculi; 
Lracundus ; Indignabundus. It arises from 
the bony partition between the foramen op- 
ticum and lacerum, being the longest of the 
straight muscles of the eye, and is inserted 
into the sclerotic membrane, opposite to the 
outer canthus of the eye. Its useis to move 
the eye outwards, 

Rectus remoris. A straight muscle of 
the thigh, situated immediately at the fore- 
part. Rectus sive Gracilis anterior, of 
Winslow. fRectus cruris, of Albinus; and 
- Llia-rotulien, of Dumas. It arises from 
the os ilium by two tendons. The foremost 
and shortest of these springs from the outer 
surface of the inferior and anterior spinous 
process of the ilium ; the posterior tendon, 
which is thicker and longer than the other, 
arises from the posterior and outer part of 
the edge of the cotyloid cavity, and from the 
adjacent capsular ligament. These two ten- 
dons soon unite, and form an aponeurosis, 
which spreads over the anterior surface of 
the upper part of the muscle; and through 
its whole length we observe a middle tendon, 
towards which its fleshy fibres run on each 
side.in an oblique direction, so that it may 
be styled a penniform muscle. It is in- 
serted tendinous into the upper edge and an- 


terior surface of the patella, and from thence - 


sends off a thin aponeurosis, which adheres 
to the superior and lateral part of the tibia. 
Its use is to extend the leg. 

Recrus tnrerior ocuui. The inferior of 
the straight muscles of the eye.  Depressor 
oculi; Deprimens; Humilis ; Amatorius. 
It arises within the socket, from below the 
optic foramen, and passes forwards to be 
inserted into the sclerotic membrane of the 
bulb on the under part. It pulls the eye 
downwards, | - | 

Ructus jnteRNus FEMonis. See Gracilis. 
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Recrus InteRNvs ocuu1. The internal 
straight muscle of the eye. ddducens oculi ; 
Adductor oculi ; Bibitorius. It arises from 
the inferior part of the foramen opticum, 
between the obliquus ‘superior, and the rec- 
tus inferior, being, from its situation, the 
shortest muscle of the eye, and is inserted 
into the sclerotic membrane opposite to the 
inner angle. Its use is to turn the eye to- 
wards the nose. 

Recrus LATERALIS FALLoPII. See Rec- 
tus capntis lateralis. 

Recrus MAJOR CAPITIS. 
capitis posticus major. 

Recrus surerior ocuLt. The uppermost 
straight muscle of the eye. Attollens oculi 
Levator oculi. Superbus. It arises from 
the upper part of the foramen opticum of 
the sphenoid bone below the levator palpe- 
bre superioris, and runs forward to be 
inserted into the superior and fore-part of 
the sclerotic membrane by a broad and thin 
tendon. 

RECURRENT. (Recurrens : so named 
from its direction.) Reflected. 

Recurrent Nerve. Two branches of 
the par vagum in the cavity of the thorax 
are so called. The right is given off near 
the subclavian artery, which it surrounds, and 
is reflected upwards to the thyroid gland ; 
the left a little lower, and reflected around 
the aorta to the oesophagus, as far as the 
larynx. They are both distributed to the 
muscles of the larynx and pharynx. 

RECURVUS.  Recurved; reflexed; 
turned backward: applied to the leaves of 
the Erica retorta. | 

Red saunders. See Pterocarpus santa« 
linus. 

REDDLE. A species of ochre or ar- 
gillaceous earth, of a dark red colour, which 
has been used medicinally as a tonic and 
antacid. 

REDUCTION.  Revivification. This 
word, in its most extensive sense, is appli- 
cable to all operations by which any sub 
stance is restored to its natural state, or 
which is considered as such; but custom 
confines it to operations by which metals 
are restored to their metallic state, after 
they have been deprived of this, either by 
combustion, as the metallic oxides, or by 
the union of some heterogeneous matters 
which disguise them, as fulminating gold, 
luna cornea, cinnabar, and other compounds 
of the same kind, ‘These reductions are 
also called revivifications. 

REFLEXUS. Reflected; recurved; 
bent backward: applied to the leaves of 
plants, as ‘the Erica retorta, and to the 
border of the flower-cup of the (nothera 
biennis, and the petals of the Pancratium 
zeylanicum. 


See Rectus 


REFRIGERANT. (Refrigerans ; from 
refrigero, to cool.) Medicines, which allay 


the heat of the body or of the blood, 
REFRIGERATO’RIUM. (From re- 
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frigero,.to cool.) A vessel filled with water The Umbilical, the sides of which. are 
to condense vapours, or to make cool any termed the epicolic regions. 


substance which passes through it. The Hypogastric, the sides of which are 
_ RE/GIMEN. (From rego, to govern.) the ilia. 
A term employed in medicine to express the The Pubes is in the region below the 
plan or regulation of the diet. abdomen, covered with hair; in women, 
- REGINA, A queen. A name given termed mons veneris ; the sides are inguina, or 
by way of excellence to some plants. groins. 

ReciIna PRATI. See Spirea ulmaria. Below the pubes, are the parts of genera- 


REGION. (Regio, onis. f. ad rego.) A tion in men, the scrotum and penis ; in wo- 
part of the body; generally applied to ex- men, the labia pudendi, and the rima vulve. 
ternal parts, under which is some particular The space between the genitals and anus is 
viscus, that the particular place may called perineum, or fork. 


be known. Anatomists have divided the C. The extremities are the superior and 
regions, or several parts of the body when inferior. 
entire, as follows : The upper extremity has, 
~ Into caput, or head; truncus, or trunk ; 1. The shoulder or top, under which is 
and exlremitates or extremities, the avilla, or arm-pit. _ 
A. The head is divided into, , 2. The brachium, or arm. 
1. Facies, the face. ; 3, The antibrachium, or fore-arm, in which 
2. Pars capillata, the scalp. are the bend, or flerura, and elbow. 
The regions of the scalp are, 4, The manus, or hand, which has vola, 
a. Vertex, the top or crown of the head. the palm; and dorsum, the back; and is di- 
b. Synciput, the forepart of the scalp. vided into the carpus, or wrist,the metacarpus 
c. Occiput,. the back part of the head. and fingers. 
d. Partes laterales, the sides. -. The lower extremity embraces, 
The regions of the face are, 1, The femur, or thigh, the upper -and 
a. Frons, the forehead. outer part of which is called coxa, or the 
b. Tempora, the temples. regio ischiadica. 
c. Nasus, the nose, on which are, the 2. The crus, or leg, in which are the genu, 
radix, or root; the dorsum, or bridge; the or knee, cavum popletis, or ham, and the 
-apex, or tip; and the ale, or sides. sura, or calf. 
d. Oculus, the eye. 3. The pes, or foot, which is divided into 
e. Os, the mouth, the external parts of the éarsus, metatarsus, and toes. 
which are, labia, the lips ; anguli oris, where The upper part of the tarsus laterally has 
the lips meet ; philtrum, an oblong depres- the madlleolus externus and internus, or the 
sion in the middle of the upper lip. inner and outer ankle. 


f. Mentum, the chin, the hair of which is RE’GIUS. (From rez, a king.) Royal: 
called barba, whereas that of the upper lip applied to a disease, and to a chemical pre- 
is termed mtistaz. paration ; to the former, the jaundice, be- 

g. Bucce, the cheeks. cause in it the colour of the skin is like 

h. Auris, the ear, on which are the auri- gold; and to the latter, because it dissolves 
cula, helix, antihelix, tragus, antitragus, old. 
concha, scapha, and lobulus. REGULAR. Regularis. A term ap- 

B. The trunk is divided into the collum, or plied to diseases, which observe their usual 
neck; the thorax, or chest ; the abdomen, or course, in opposition to irregular, in which 


belly. the course of symptoms deviate from what is 
1. Collum, the neck, which has, usual, as regular gout, regular small-pox, 
a. Pars antica, in which is the pomum &e. 

adami, or larynx. Regular gout. See Arthritis. 
b. Pars postica, in which is the fossa, and RE’GULUS. Diminutive of rer, a 

mucha, or nape of the neck. king: so called because the alchemists ex- 
2. Thorax, the chest which is divided into, pected to find gold, the king of sociale 


a. The front, on which is mame, the collected at the bottom of the crucible after 
breasts, and scrobiculus cordis, the pit of the fusion.) The name regulus was given by 


stomach. chemists to metallic matters when separated 
b. The back part, or dorsum. from ‘other substances by fusion. ~ This 
c. The sides. name was introduced by alchemists, who, 


3, Abdomen, is divided into the fore-part, expecting always to find gold in the metal 
which is strictly the abdomen-or belly; the collected at the bottom of their crucibles ' 
hind-part, or umdbi, the loins ; the lateral parts after fusion, called this metal, thus collect- 


or sides. ' ed, regulus, as containing gold, the king of 
On the abdomen or fore-part are the fol- metals. It was afterwards applied to the 
lowing regions : metal extracted from the ores of the. semi- 


. The. Epigastric, the sides of which are metals, which formerly bore the name that is 
termed hynochondria. _ | now given to the semi-metals themselves. 
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Thus we had regulus of antimony, regulus 
of arsenic, and regulus of cobalt. 
Regulus of'antimony. See Antimony. 
Regulus of arsenic. See Arsenic. 
REME’DIUM, (4 re, and medear, to 
cure.) A remedy, or that which is employ- 
ed with a view to prevent, palliate, or re- 
move a disease. 
RemMeEpIUM pivinum. See Imperatoria. 
REMEDY, See Remedium. 
REMINISCENCE. See Memory. 
REMITTENT. (Remittens ; from re- 
mitto, to assuage or lessen.) Any disorder, 
the symptoms of which diminish very con- 
siderably, and return again so as not to leave 
the person ever free. 
Rtemittent fever. See Febris Intermittens. 
Re’MoRA ARATRIL (From remoror, to 
hinder, and aratrum, a plough.) See Ononis 
spinosa. 
Remote cause. See Exciting cause. 
_ REN. (Ren, nis, m. Ren, aro tov pel ; 
because through them the urine flows.) ‘The 
kidney. See Kidney. 
RENAL. (Renalis ; from ren, the kid- 
ney.) Appertaining to the kidney. 
y, Renal artery. See Emulgent artery. 
Renateranp. Glindule renalis. Renal 
capsule. Supra-renal gland, ~The supra- 
renal glands are two hollow bodies, like 
‘glands in fabric, and placed one on each 
side upon the kidney. They are covered 
_ by a double tunic, and their cavities are 
filled with a liquor of a brownish red 
colour. Their figure is triangular; and 
they are larger in the foetus than the kid- 
neys; but in adults, they are less than the 
kidneys, The right is affixed to the liver, 
‘the left to the spleen and pancreas, and 
both to the diaphragm and kidneys. They 
have arteries, veins, lymphatics, and nerves ; 
their arteries arise from the diaphragmatic, 
the aorta, and the renal arteries. The vein 
of the right supra-renal gland empties itself 
into the vena caya; that of the left into the 
renal vein; their lymphatic vessels go di- 
rectly to the thoracic duct ; they have nerves 
“common alike to these glands and the kid- 
neys. They have no excretory duct, and 
their use is at present unknown. It is sup- 
posed they answer one use in the feetus, and 
“another in the adult, but what these uses are 
is uncertain. Boerhaave supposed their use 
“to consist in their furnishing lymph to dilute 
the blood returned after the secretion of the. 
urine in the renal vein ; but this is very im- 
probable, since the vein of the right supra- 
renal gland goes to the vena cava, and the 
blood carried back by the renal vein wants 
no dilution. It has also been said, that 
‘these glands not only prepare lymph, by 
which the blood is fitted for the nutrition of 
‘the delicate foetus ; but that in adults they 
“serve to restore to the blood of the vena cava 
_the irritable parts which it loses by the se- 
‘cretion of bile and urine. Some, again, 
have considered them as:diverticula in the 
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foetus, to divert the blood from the kidneys, 
and lessen the quantity of urine. “The ce. 
lebrated Morgagni believed their office to 
consist in conveying something to the tho- 
racic duct. It is singular, that in children 
who are born without the cerebrum, these 
glands are extremely small, and sometimes 
‘wanting. 

Renal vein. See Emulgent vein. 

Renal vessels. See Eimulgent. 

RENIFORMIS. Kidney-shaped. 1. 
In anatomy, this term is applied to any devi- 
ations of parts assuming a kidney-like form. 

2. In botany, leaves, seeds, &c. are so 
called from their shape ; it isa short, broad, 
roundish leaf, the base of which is hollowed 
out, as that of the dsaruwm europeum, and Sib- 
thorpia europea, and the seeds of Beta and 
Phaseolus. ; 

RENNET. Runnet. The gastric juice 
and contents of the stomach of calves. “It is 
much empluyed in preparing cheese, and in 
pharmacy, for making whey. To about a 
pound of milk, in a silver or earthen basin 
placed on hot ashes, add three or four grains 
of rennet, diluted with a little water ; as it 
becomes cold the milk curdles, and the 
whey, or serous part, separates itself from 
the caseous part. When these parts appear 
perfectly distinct, pour the whole upon a 
strainer, through which the whey will pass, 
while the curds remain behind. This whey 
is always rendered somewhat whitish, by a 
very small and much divided portion of the 
caseous part; but it may be separated in 
such a manner, that the whey will remain 
Hmpid and colourless, and this is what is 
calied clarifying it. Put into a basin the 
white of an egg, a glass of the serum of 
milk, and a few grains of tartaric acid in 
powder; whip the mixture with an ozier 
twig, and, having added the remainder of 
the unclarified whey, place the mixture again 
over the fire until it begins to boil. The 
tartaric acid completes the coagulation of the 
white part of the milk which remains; the 
white of egg, as it becomes hot, coagulates 
and envelopes the caseous part. When-the 
whey is clear, filter it through paper: what 
passes will be perfectly limpid, and have a 
greenish colour. ‘This is clarified whey. 

Re'nvens. (From” renuo, to nod the 
head back in sign of refusal: so called from 
its office of jerking back the head.) A 
muscle ef the head. 

REPANDUS. Repand; wavy: a leaf 
is so called which is bordered with many 
acute angles, and small segments of circles 
alternately ; as that of the Menyanthes nym- 
phzxoides. 

REPELLENT.’ — (Repellens; from 
repello, to drive back.) Applications are 
sometimes so named which make diseases 


recede, as it were, from. the surface of the 
body. , 
REPENS. Creeping; often used in 


“botany: caulis repens, one that creeps along 
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the earth, as that of the Ranunculus repens. 
Applied to a root, it means running trans- 
‘yersely, and here and there giving off new 
plants ; as that of the Glycyrrhiza glabra, and 

Sambucus ebulus. 

- REPULSION. All matter possesses 
a power, which is. in constant opposition to 
“attraction. This agency, which is equally 
powerful and equally obvious, acts an im- 
portant, part in the phenomena of nature, 
and is called the power of repulsion. 

That such a force exists, which opposes 
the appreach of bodies towards each other, is 
evident from numberless facts. 

Newton has shown that when a convex 
‘lens is put upon a flat glass, it remains at a 
distance of the one-hundred-and-thirty-se- 
venth part of an inch, and a very consider- 
able pressure is required to diminish this 
distance ; nor does any force which can be 
applied bring them into actual mathematical 
contact. A force may indeed be applied suf- 
ficient to break the glasses into pieces, but 
it may be demonstrated that it does not di- 
“minish their distance much beyond the one- 
‘thousandth part of an inch. There is, there- 
“fore, a repulsive force which prevents the 

two glasses from touching each other. 

Boscovich has shown that when an ivory 
billiard. ball sets another in motion by strik- 

ing against it, an equal quantity of its own 
‘motion is lost, and the ball at rest begins to 
‘move while os other is still at a distance. 

There exists, therefore, a repulsion be- 
“tween bodies; this repulsion takes place 
while they are yet at a distance from each 
other; and it opposes their approach to- 
wards each other. 

The cause or the nature of this force is 
equally inscrutable with that of attraction, 
but its existence is undoubted: it increases, 
as far as has been ascertained, inversely as 
the square of the distance, consequently at 
the point of contact it is infinite. 

‘The following experiments will serve to 
prove the energy of repulsion more fully. 

_ Experiment. — When a glass tube is im- 
mersed in water, the fluid is attracted by the 
glass, and drawn up into the tube; but, if 
we substitute mercury instead of water, we 
“shall find a different effect. If a glass tube 
of any bore be immersed in this fluid, it does 
not rise, but the surface of the mercury is 

considerably below the level of that which 

‘surrounds it when the diameter of the tube 
is very small. 

In this case, therefore, a repulsion takes 
place between the glass and the mercury, 
which is even considerably greater than the 
attraction existing between the particles of 
the mercury; and hence the latter cannot 
rise in the tube, but is repelled, and becomes 
_ depressed. 

Experiment. — When we present the i, 
“pole of a magnet A, to the same pole of an- 
other magnet B, susbenied on a pivot, and 
Bt liberty to move, the. magnet B will recede 


the dyers’ weed. 
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as the other approaches; and by following 
it with A, at a proper distance, it may he 
made to turn round on its pivot with con- 
siderable volocity. 

In this case there is evidently some agency 
which opposes the approach of the north 
poles of A and B, which acts as an antagon- 
ist, and causes the moveable magnet to re- 
tire before the other. There is therefore a 
repulsion between the two magnets, a re- 
pulsion which increases with the power of 
the magnets; which may be made so great 
that all the force of a strong man is insuf- 
ficient to make the two north poles touch 
each other. The same repulsion is equally 
obvious in electrical bodies, for instance : 

Experiment. — If two small cork balls be 
suspended from a body so as to touch one 
another, and if we charge the body in the 
usual manner with electricity, the two cork 
balls separate from each other, and stand at 
a distance proportional to the quantity of 
electricity with which the body is charged ; 
the balls of course repel each other. 

Experiment. — If we rub over the surface 
of a sheet of paper the fine dust of lycopo- 
dium or puff ball, and then let water fall on 
it in small quantities, the water will instant- 
ly be repelled, and form itself into distinct 
drops, which do not touch the lycopodium, 
but roll over it with uncommon rapidity. 
That the drops do not touch the lycopodium 
but are actually kept at a distance above it, 
is obvious from the copious reflection of 
white light. 

Experiment. —If the surface of water 
contained in a basin be covered over with 
lycopodium, a solid substance deposited at 
the bottom of the fluid may be taken out of 
it with the hand without wetting it. In 
this case the repulsion is so powerful as to 
defend the hand completely from the contact 
of the fluid. 

RES. A thing. 

Res naturates. The naturals. Ac- 
cording to Boerhaave, these are life, the 
cause of life, and its effects. These, he 
says, remain in some degree, however dis- 
ordered a person may be. 

Res non-NATuRALES. See Non-naturals. 

RESE’DA,. (From resedo, to appease: 
so called from its virtue of allaying inflam- 
mation.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Dodecan- 
dria; Order, Trigynia. 

2. The name, in some pharmocopeeias, of 
See Reseda luteola. 

Resepa Lutro.a. The systematic name 
of the dyers’ weed. Dioscorides mentions it 
as useful in jaundice. 

RESIN. Resina. The name resin is 
used to denote solid inflammable substances, 
of vegetable origin, soluble in alkohol, 
usually affording much soot by their com- — 
bustion, They are likewise soluble in oils, 
but not at all in water; and are more o 
less acted upon by the alkalies, 
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All the resins appear to be nothing else 
but volatile oils, rendered concrete by their 
‘combination with oxygen. The exposure of 
these to the open air, and the decomposition 
‘of acids applied to them, evidently prove this 
‘conclusion, 
There are some among the known resins 
which are very pure, and perfectly soluble 
in alkohol, such as the balsam of Mecca and 
‘of Capivi, turpentines, tacamahaca, elemi: 
others are Jess pure, and contain a small por - 
tion of extract, which renders them not totally 
soluble in alkohol ; such are mastic, sand- 
arach, guaiacum, Jabdanum, and dragon's 
blood. 
_ The essential properties of resin are, being 
in the solid form, insoluble in water, per- 
fectly soluble in alkohol, and in essential 
and expressed oils, and being incapable of 
being volatilised without decomposition, 
Resins are obtained chiefly from the ye- 
getable kingdom, either by spontaneous ex. 
udation, or from incisions made into vege- 
tables affording juices which contain this 
principle. ‘These juices contain a portion 
of essential oil, which, from exposure to 
the air, is either volatilised or converted into 
resinous matter, or sometimes the oil is ab- 
Stracted by distillation. In some plants the 
resin is deposited, in a concrete state, in the 
interstices of the wood , or other parts of the 
plant. 
Resins, when concrete, are brittle, and 
have generally a smooth and conchoidal 
fracture ; their lustre is peculiar, they are 
more or less transparent, and of a colour 
Which is usually some shade of yellow, or 
brown ; they are of a greater specihe gravity 
than water; they are often odorous and 
Sapid, easily fusible, and, on cooling, become 
solid. 
_ Resin, black. See Resina nigra. 

Resin, elastic. See Cavutchouc. 
Resin tree, elastic. See Caoutchouc. 
Resin, white. See Resina alba. 
_ Resin, yellow. See Resina Jlava, 
. RESINA. (From pew, to flow ; because 
it flows spontancously from the tree.) See 
“Resin. 

_ Restna auza. The inspissated juice of 
the Pinus sylvestris, &c. is so called ; and 
Sometimes the residuum of the distillation of 
oil of turpentine. See Resina flava. 

‘ESINA ELASTICA. See Caoutchouc. 

_ ReEsINA FLAVA. Resina alba. Yellow 
Tesin, what remains in the still after distil - 
ling oil of turpentine, by adding water to the 
common turpentine. It is of very extensive 
‘use in Surgery as an active detergent, and 
forms the base of the unguentum vesine 
Jlave. f 

' ResIna nicra. Colophonia. What re- 
mains in the retort after distilling the oil 
of turpentine from the common turpentine. 

fhis name is also given, in the London 
Pharmacopeeia, to pitch. ; 
Resina Novi percu. See Botany-bay, 
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RESOLUTION, (Resolutio ; from re- 
solvo, to loosen.) A termination of inflam- 
mation in which the disease disappears 
without any abscess, mortification, &c, 
being occasioned. 

__ The term is also applied to the dispersion 
of swellings, indurations, &c. 

RESOLVENT., (Resolvens ; from 
resolvo, to loosen.) This term is applied by 
surgeons to such substances as discuss in- 
flammatory and other tumours, 

RESPIRATION. (Respiratio ; from 
respiro, to take breath.) To comprehend 
the important function of breathing or re- 
spiration, it is not only necessary to have a 
knowledge of the structure of the thoracic 
viscera, the form of the parietes, of the chest, 
and to comprehend the mechanism by which 
the air enters and passes out of it, but also to 
be well acquainted with the chemical and phy- 
sical properties of the air, and the circulation 
of the blood. 

The lungs are two spongy and vascular 
organs, of a considerable size, situated in 
the lateral parts of the chest. Their par- 
enchyma is divided and subdivided inty 
lobes and lobul-s, the forms and dimensions 
of which it is difficult to determine. 

We learn, by the careful examination of a 
pulmonary lobule, that it is formed of a 
spongy tissue, the areole of which are so 
small that a strong lens is necessary to 
observe them distinctly ; these areole all 
communicate with each other, and they are 
surrounded by a thin layer of cellular tissue 
which separates them from the adjoining 
lobules, 

Into each lobule enters one of the di- 
visions of the bronchia, and one of the 
pulmonary artery ; this last is distributed in 
the body of the lobule in a manner that is 
not well known ; it seems to be transformed 
into numerous radicles of the pulmonary 
veins. Dr. Magendie believes that these 
numerous small vessels, by which the 
artery terminates and the pulmonary veins 
begin, by crossing and joining in different 
manners, form the areole of the tissue cf the 
lobules. ‘The small branchial division that 
ends in the lobule, does not enter into the 
interior of it, but breaks ff as soon as it has 
arrived at the parenchyma, 

This last circumstance appears remark. 
able : because, since the bronchia do not 
penetrate into the spongy tissue of the lungs, 
itis not probable that the surface of the cells 
with which the air is in contact is covered 
hy the mucous membrane. The most 
minute anatomy cannot prove its existence 
in this place. 

| A part of the nerve of the eighth pair, 

and some filaments of the sympathetic, are 
expended on the lungs, but it is not known 
how they are distributed ; the surface of the 
organ is covered by the pleura, a serous 
membrane, similar to the peritoneum in its 
structure and functions, 
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Round the bronchia, and near the place 
-where they enter into the tissue of the lungs, 
-a certain number of lymphatic glands exist, 
‘the colour of which is almost black, and to 
which the small number of lymphatic 
vessels which spring from the surface and 
from the interior of the pulmonary tissue are 
directed. 7 

With regard to the lungs, ‘we receive 
from the-art of delicate injections some in- 
formation that we ought not to neglect. 

If we inject mereury, or even coloured 
water, into the pulmonary artery, the inject- 
ed matter passes immediately into the pul- 
‘monary veins, but at the same time a part 
enters the bronchia, and goes out by the 
‘trachea. If the matter be injected into a 

- pulmonary vein, it passes partly into the 
artery and ‘partly into the bronchia. Lastly, 
if it be introduced into the trachea, it very 
-soon penetratés into the artery, into the 
pulmonary veins, and even into the bronchial 
artery and vein. 

The lungs fill up a great part of the 
cavity of the chest, and enlarge and contract 
-with it; and-as they communicate with the 
external air by the trachea and the larynx, 
every time that the chest enlarges it is 
distended by the air, which is again expelled 
when the chest resumes its former dimen- 
sions. We must then necessarily stop to 
examine this cavity. 

The breast, or the thorax, is of the form 
of a cone, the surmmit of which is above, 
and the base below. az 

The apparent form and dimensions of the 
breast’ are determined by the length, dis- 
position, and motions of the ribs upon the 
vertebra. 

The chest is capable of being dilated ver- 
tically, transversely, forward and backward, 
that is, in the direction of its principal 
diameters. 

The principal, and almost the only, agent 
of the vertical dilatation, is the diaphragm, 
which, in contracting, tends to lose its 
vaulted form, and to become a plane; a 
motion which cannot take place without the 
pectoral motion of the thorax increasing, 
and the abdominal portion diminishing. 

The sides of this muscle, which are fleshy, 
and correspond with the lungs, descend 
farther than the centre, which, being apon- 
neurotic, can make no effort: by itself, and 
which is, besides, retained by its union with 
the sternum and the pericardium. 

In most cases this lowering of the 
diaphragm is sufficient for the dilatation of 

- he ‘breast ; but it often happens that the 
sternum and the ribs, in changing the 
position between them and the vertebral 
column, produce a sensible augmentation in 
the pectoral cavity. 

In the general elevation of the thorax, its 
form? necessarily changes, as well as the 
yelations -of the bones of which it is com- 
osed; the cartilages of the ribs seem 
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forced inspiration, in which the dimensions 
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particularly intended to assist these changes: 
as soon as they are ossified, and consequent- 
ly lose their elasticity, the breast becomes 
iramovediies ca et ein 
Whilst the sternum is carried upwards, its 
inferior extremity is directed a little forward : 
it thus undergoes a slight swinging motion 5 
the ribs become less oblique upon the 
vertebral column ; they remove'a little from 
each other, and their inferior edge is directed 
outward by a small tension of the eartilage. 
All these phenomena are. not very apparent 
except in the superior ribs. =, 
A general enlargement of the thorax takes 
place by its elevation, as well from front to 
back, as transversely, and upwards. 
This enlargement is called inspiration. It- 
presents three degrees: Ist, ordinary in= 
spiration, which takes place by the depres- 
sion of the diaphragm, and an almost 
insensible elevation of the thorax ; 2dly, the 


‘great imspiration, in which there is an evident 


elevation of the thorax, ‘and, at tl 
time, a depression of the diaphragm ; 


of the thorax are augmented in every 
direction, as far'as the physical disposition 
of this cavity will permit. : ea 

Expiration succeeds to the dilatation of the 
thorax; that is, the return of the thorax to its 
ordinary position and dimensions. 

The mechanism of this motion is the 
reverse of what we have just described. It 
is produced by the elasticity of the car- 
tilages, and by the ligaments of the ribs, 
which have a tendency to resume their 
former shape, by the relaxation of the 


muscles that had raised the thorax, and by — 
the contraction of a great number of — 
muscles, so disposed that they lower and — 


‘contract the chest. 


“The contraction of the thorax, or expir- _ 


ation, presents also three degrees: Ist, 
ordinary expiration ; 
3d, forced expiration. 


9d, great expiration; — 


a) 


In ordinary expiration, the relaxation of | 


the diaphragm, pressed upwards by the — 
abdominal viscera, which are themselves — 
urged by the anterior muscles of this cavity, _ 


diameter; vehement expiration is produced — 
by the relaxation of the inspiring muscles, — 
and a slight contraction of those of ex- 
piration, which permits the ribs to assume 
their ordinary relations with the vertebral 
column. But the contraction of the chest 
may go stillfarther. If the abdominal and 
other expiratory muscles contract forcibly, a _ 
greater depression of the diaphragm takes 


place, the ribs descend lower, the base of the — 


conoid shrinks, and there is, consequently, a9 
greater diminution of the capacity of the 
thorax. This is called forced expiration. | — 
- We shall now consider ‘the air as an elasti¢ _ 
fluid, which possesses the property of CX 
erting pressure upon the bodies it surrounds, ~ 
and upon the sides of the vessels that contain — 
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produces the diminution of the vertical | 
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it, This property supposes, in the particles 
of air, a continual tendency to repulse each 
other," = ee 

Another property of the air is compres- 
sibility ; thatis, its volume changes with the 
pressure which it supports. 

_ The air expands by heat like all other 
bodies; its. volume augments ;!,by an 
increase of one degree of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer.,, 

_ The air has weight: this is ascertained by 
weighing a vessel full of air, and then 
weighing the same vessel after the air has 
been taken out by the air-pump. 

The air is more or less charged with 
humidity. 

Air, notwithstanding, its thinness and 
transparency, refracts, intercepts, and re- 
flects the light. 

The air is composed of two gases that are 
very different in their properties. 

Ast, Oxygen; this gas is a little heavier 
than air, in the proportion of 11 to 10, and 
it combines with all the simple bodies ; it is 
an element of water, of vegetable and animal 
matters, and of almost all known bodies ; it 
is essential for combustion and respiration. 
2dly, Azote: this gas isa little lighter than 
air; it is an element of ammonia and of 
animal substances; it extinguishes bodies 
in combustion. 

It has been thus found that 100 parts in 
weight of air contain 21 parts of oxygen and 
79 of azote. These proportions are the same 
in every place and at all heights, and have 
not sensibly changed for these fifteen years, 
since they were positively established by 
chemistry. 

Besides oxygen and azote, the air con- 
tains a variable quantity of the vapour of 
water, as we have already observed, anda 
small quantity of carbonic acid, the propor- 
tion of which has not yet been positively 
fixed. : 

The air is decomposed by almost all- 
combustible bodies, at a temperature which 
is peculiar to each. In this decomposition 
they combine with the oxygen, and set the 
azote at liberty. 

Of Inspiration and Expiration. — If we 
call to mind the disposition of the pulmon- 
ary lobules, the extensibility of their tissue, 
their communication with the external air 
by means of the bronchia, of the trachea, and 
of the larynx, we will easily conceive that 
every time the breast dilates, the air im- 
mediately enters the pulmonary tissue, in a 
quantity proportionate to the degree of 
dilatation. When the breast contracts, a part 
of the air that it contains is expelled, and 
passes out by the glottis. 

In order to arrive at the glottis in in- 
_ Spiration, or to go outwards in expiration, 
the air sometimes traverses the nasal canal 
and sometimes the mouth: the position of 
_ the velum of the palate, in these two cases, 
deserves to be described. When the air 
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traverses the nasal canals and the pharynx. 
to enter or to pass out of the larynx, the 
velum of the palate is vertical, and placed 

with its anterior surface against the posterior 
part of the base of the tongue, so that the 

mouth has no communication with the 

larynx. When the air traverses the mouth 

in inspiration or expiration, the velum of 
the palate is horizontal, its posterior edge is 

embraced by the concave surface of the 

pharyns, and all communication is cut off 
between the inferior parts of the pharynx 

and the superior part of this canal, as well 

as with the nasal canals. Thence the 

necessity of making the sick breathe by the 

mouth, if it is necessary to examine the ton- 

sils or the pharynx, a 

These two ways for the air to arrive at the 
glottis were necessary, for they assist each. 
other: thus when the mouth is full of food, » 
the respiration takes place by the nose ;_ it 
takes place by the mouth when the nasal 
canals are obstructed by mucus, by a slight 
swelling of the membrane, or any other cause. 
The glottis opens in the instant of inspira- 
tion, and, on the contrary, it shuts in the 
expiration. 

It appears that in a given time the number 
of inspirations made by one person are very 
different from those’ of another. Haller 
thinks there are twenty in the space ofa 
minute. A man upon whom Menzies made 
experiments respired only fourteen times in 
aminute. Sir H. Davy informs us that he 
respires in the same period twenty-six or 
twenty-seven times; Dr. Thomson says that 
he respires generally nineteen times; and Dr. 
Magendie only respires fifteen times. Taking 
twenty times in a minute for the mean, this 
will give 28,800 inspirations in twenty- 
four hours. But this number probably va- 
ries according to many circumstances, such 
as the state of sleep, motion, distension 
of the stomach by food, the capacity of the 
chest, moral affections, &c. What quantity 
of air enters the chest at each inspiration ? 
What quantity goes out at each expiration ? 
How much generally remains ? 

According to Menzies, the mean quantity 
of air that enters the lungs at each inspiration, 
is 40 cubic inches, — Goodwin thinks that 
the quantity remaining’ after a complete 
expiration is 109 cubic inches; Menzies 
affirms that this quantity is greater, and 
that it amounts to 179 cubic inches. 

According to Davy, after a forced ex- 
piration, his lungs contained 41 cubic 
inches. 

After a natural expiration ... 118 

After a natural inspiration... 135 

After a forced inspiration .. 254 

By a forced expiration, after — 

a forced inspiration, there pass- 
ed out of the lungs......s:cesseece LOO 
After a natural inspiration... 78.5 
After a natural expiration ... 67.5 ¢. i. 
Dr. Thomson thinks that we ‘should not 
3U 3 
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be far from the truth in supposing that the 
ordinary quantity of air contained in the 
lungs i is 280, and that there. enter or go out 
at each inspiration, or expiration, 40 inches. 
Thus, supposing 20 inspirations in a 
minute, the quantity of air that would enter 
and pass out in this time would be 800 
inches ; which makes 48,000 in the hour, 
and in "24 hours 1,152,000 cubic inches. A 
great number of experiments have been made 
by chemists to determine if the volume of 
air diminishes while it remains in the lungs. 
In considering the latest experiments, it 
appears, that in most cases there is no 
diminution ; that is, a volume of expired air 
is exactly the same as one of inspired air, 
When this diminution takes place it appears 
to be only accidental. 

By successively traversing the mouth or 
the nasal cavities,the pharynx, the larynx,the 
trachia, and the bronchia, the inspired air 
becomes of a similar temperature with the 
body. It most generally becomes heated, 
and consequently rarified, so that the same 
quantity in weight of air occupies a much 
greater space in “the lungs than it occupied 
before it entered them. Besides this change 
of volume, the inspired air is charged with 
the vapour that it carries away from the 
mucous membranes of the air-passages, and 
in this state always, hot and humid, it 
arrives in the pulmonary lobules; also this 
portion of air of which we treat mixes with 
that which the lungs contained before. 

But expiration soon succeeds to inspir- 
ation: an interval, only of a few seconds, 
passes in general between them ; the “air 
contained by the lungs, pressed by the 
powers of expiration, escapes by the expi- 
ratory canal in a contrary direction to that 
of the inspired air. 

We must here remark that the portion of 
air expired is not exactly that which was 
inspired immediately before, but a portion 
of the mass which the lungs contained after 
inspiration ; and if the volume of air that 
the lungs usually contains is compared with 
that which is inspired and expired at each 
motion of respiration, we will be inclined to 
believe that inspiration and expiration are 
intended to renew in part the considerable 
mass of air contained by the lungs. 

This renewal will be so much more con- 
siderable as the quantity of air expired is 
greater, and as the following inspiration is 
more complete. 

Physical and Chemical Changes that the dir 
undergoes in the Lungs. — The air, in its 
passage from the lungs, has a temperature 
nearly the same as that of the body ; there 
escapes with it from the breast a great 
quantity of vapour called pulmonary trans- 

piration ; besides, its chemical composition is 
different from that of the inspired air. The 
proportion of azote is much the same, but 
that of oxygen and carbonic acid is quite 
different. 
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In place of 0.21 of oxygen, and a trace of, 
carbonic acid, which the atmospheric air 
presents, the expired air gives 0.18 or O. 19 
of oxygen, and 0.3 to 0.4 of carbonic acid : 
generally the quantity of carbonic acid. 
exactly represents the quantity of oxygen _ 
which has disappeared; nevertheless the 
last experiments of Gay Lussac and Davy 
give a small excess of acid ; that is, there isa 
little more acid formed than the oxygen 
absorbed. 

In order to determine the quantity of _ 
oxygen consumed by an adult in 24 hours, . 
we have only to know the quantity of air 
respired in this time. According to La-— 
voisier, and Sir H. Davy, 32 cubic inches are 
consumed in a minute, which gives for 24 
hours 46,037 cubic inches. ; 

It is not difficult to appreciate the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid that passes out of the 
lungs in the same time, since it nearly re- 
presents the volume of oxygen that dis-— 
appears. ‘Thomson vaiues it at 40,000 . 
cubic inches, though he says it is probably a. 
little Jess : now this quantity of carbonic acid 
represents nearly 12 ounces avoirdupois of | 
carbon. 

Some chemists say that a small quantity . 
of azote disappears during respiration ; _ 
others think, on the contrary, that its quantity _ 
is sensibly ahemented ; but there is nothing — 
positive in this respect. 

We are informed of the degree of alter-__ 
ation that the air undergoes in our lungs by 
a feeling which inclines us to renew it: 
though this is scarcely sensible in ordinary _ 
respiration, because we always continue it, | 
it nevertheless becomes very painful if we do ‘ 
not satisfy it quickly ; carried to this degree, © 
it is accompanied with anxiety and fear, an | 
instinctive warning of the importance of 
respiration, 

Whilst the air contained in the lungs is _ 
thus modified in its physical and chemical 
properties, the venous blood traverses the © 
ramifications of the pulmonary artery, of 
which the tissue of the lobules of the Jungs 
is partly formed ; it passes into the radicles 
of the pulmonary veins, and very soon into 
these veins themselves ; but in passing from 
the one to the other, it changes its nature. 
from venous to arterial blood. 

Rest harrow. See Ononis spinosa. 

Re'sta zovis. The plant named in 
English rest harrow: so called because it 
hinders the plough ; and hence resia bovis. 
See Onoris spinosa. 

RESUPINATUS.. Resupinataa Re- 
versed : ' applied to leaves, &c. when the. 
upper surface is turned downwards; as in. 
the leaf of the Pharus latifolius. 


RESUSCITATION. (Resuscitatio ; 
from. resuscito, to rouse and awake.) 
Revivification. The restoring of persons,, 


apparently dead, to life. Under this head, 
strictly speaking, i is considered the restoring’ 
of those who faint, or have breathed, nox, 
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air ;"yet it is chiefly confined to the restoring: 


of those who are apparently dead from being 
immersed in a fluid, or by hanging. Dr. 
Curry has written a very valuable treatise 


on this subject ; from which: the following 


account is taken. 

“* From considering,” he observes, ‘* that 
a’drowned person is surrounded by water 
instead of air, and that in this situation 
he: makes strong and repeated efforts to 
breathe, we should expect that the water 
would enter and completely fill the lungs. 
This opinion, indeed, was once very ge- 
neral, and it still continues to prevail 
among the common people. Experience, 
however, has shown, that unless the body 
lies so long in the water as to have its 
living principle entirely destroyed, the 
quantity of fluid present in the lungs is in- 
considerable ; and it would seem that some 
of this is the natural moisture of the part 
accumulated ; for, upon drowning kittens, 
puppies, &c. in ink, or other coloured 
liquors, and afterwards examining the 
lungs, it is found that very little of the 
coloured liquor has gained admittance to 
them. To explain the reason why the 
lungs of drowned animals are so free from 
water, it is necessary to observe, that the 
muscles which form the opening into the 
wind-pipe are exquisitely sensible, and 
contract violently upon the least irritation, 
as we frequently experience when any 
part of the food or drink happens to touch 
that part. In the efforts made by a drown- 
ing person, or animal, to draw in air, the 
water rushes into the mouth and throat, and 
is applied to these parts, which immediately 
contract in such a manner as to shut up 
the passage into the lungs. This con- 
tracted state continues as long as the 
muscles retain the principle of life, upon 
which the power of muscular contraction 
depends ; when that is gone, they become 
relaxed, and the water enters the wind- 
pipe, and completely fills it. On dissect- 
ing the body of a recently-drowned animal, 
no particular fulness of the vessels within 
the skull, nor any disease of the brain or 
its membranes, are visible. The lungs are 
also sound, and the branches of the wind- 
pipe generally contain more or less of a 
frothy matter, consisting chiefly of air, 
mixed with a small quantity of colourless 
fluid. The right cavity of the heart, and 
the trunks of the large internal veins which 
open into it, and also the trunk and larger 
branches of the artery which carries the 
blood from this cavity through the lungs, 
are‘all distended with dark-coloured blood, 
approaching almost to blackness. The 
left cavity of the heart, on the contrary, 
is nearly, or entirely empty, as are like- 
wise. the large veins. of the lungs which 
supply it with blood, and{the trunk and 
principal) branches’ of the.-great artery 
which conveys: thebloed from hence to the 
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various parts of the body. The external» 
blood-vessels are empty; and the fleshy: 


' parts are as pale as if the animal had been 


bled’ to death. When a body has lain in 
the water for some time, other appear- 
ances will also be observable ; such as, 
the skin livid, the eyes blood-sbot, and 
the countenance bloated and swoln ; but 
these appearances, though certainly un- 
favourable, do not absolutely prove that 
life is irrecoverably gone. It is now 
known, that in the case of drowning, no 
injury is done to any of the parts essential 
to life; but that the right cavity of the 
heart, together with the veins and arteries 
leading to and from that cavity, are turgid 
with blood, whilst every other part is al- 
most drained of this fluid. The practice 
of holding up the bodies of drowned per- 
sons by the heels, or rolling them over a 
cask, is uunecessary ; the lungs not being 
filled with any thing that can be evacuated 
in this way. Therefore such a practice is 
highly dangerous, as the violence attend. 
ing it may readily burst some of those 
vessels which are already overcharged 
with blood, and thus convert what was 
only suspended animation, into absolute 
and permanent death. The operation of 
inflating the lungs is a perfectly safe, and 
much more effectual method of removing 
any frothy matter they may contain; and 
whilst it promotes the passage of the blood 
through them, also renders it capable of 
stimulating the left cavity of the heart, and 
exciting it to contraction. As soon as the 
body is taken out of the water, it should 
be stripped of any clothes it may have on, 
and be immediately well dried. It should 
then be wrapped in dry, warm blankets, 
or in the spare clothes taken from some of 
the by-standers, and be removed as quickly 
as possible to the nearest house than can 
be got convenient for the purpose. The 
fittest will he one that has a_ tolerably 
large apartment, in which a fire is ready 
or can be made, The body may be car- 
ried in men’s arms, or laid upon a door; 
or, in case the house be at a distance 
from the place, if a eart can be procured, 
let the body be placed ,in it, on one side, 
upon some straw, with the head and upper » 
part somewhat raised ; and in this position 
a brisk motion will do no harm. Whatever 
be the mode of conveyance adopted, par- 
ticular care should be taken that the head 
be neither suffered to hang backwards, 
nor to bend down with the chin upon: the 
breast. When arrived at ae house, lay 
the body on a mattress, or a double blanket, 
spread upon a low table, or upon a 
door supported by stools; the head and 
chest being elevated by pillows. As the 
air of aroom is very soon rendered im-« 
pure by a number of people breathing in 
it, for this reason, as well'as to avoid the 
confusion and embarrassment attending a: 
3U4 
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cfowd, no More persons should be ad- 
mitted into the apartment where the body is 
placed, than are necessary to assist imme- 
diately in the recovery : in general six will 
be found sufficient for this purpose, and 
these should be. the most active and intelli- 
gent of the by-standers. It will be found 
most convenient to divide the assistants into 
two sets ; one set being employed in restor- 
ing the heat of the body, while the other 
institutes an artificial breathing in the best 
manner they are able. Every skilful per- 
son should be provided with a flexible tube 
made of elastic gum, half a yard in length, 
to introduce into the wind-pipe, and also 
with a similar tube to which a syringe can 
be affixed, to be put into the cesophagus. 
Should these not be at hand, air should be 


thrown into the lungs in the best manner 
that can be suggested at the time. _ Should 


it-still be found that the air does not pass 
readily into the lungs, immediate recourse 
must be had to another and more effectual 
method for attaining that object. As this 
method, however, requires address, and 
also some knowledge of the parts about 
the throat, we would recommend that 
when there is not a medical gentleman pre- 
sent, the mode already described be tried 
repeatedly before this be attempted. As 
a quantity of frothy matter occupying the 
branches of the wind-pipe, and preventing 
the entrance of the air into the lungs, is 
generally the circumstance which renders 
this mode of inflation necessary, the mouth 
should be opened from time to time 
to remove this matter as it is discharged. 
While one set of the assistants are engaged 
in performing artificial respiration, the other 
should be employed in communicating 
heat to the body. The warm-bath has 
beén usually recommended for this pur- 
pose; but wrapping the body in blankets, 
or woollen cloths, strongly wrung out of 
warm water, and renewing them as they 
grow cold, besides being a speedier and 
more practicable method of imparting heat, 
has this great advantage, that it admits 
of the operation of inflating the lungs 
being carried on © without interruption. 
Until a sufficient quantity of warm water 
can be got ready, other methods of restor- 
ing warmth may be employed 5 such as the 
application of dry warm blankets round 
the body and limbs; bags of warm grains 
or sand, bladders or bottles of hot water, 
cr hot bricks applied to the hands, feet, 
and under the arm-pits, tlie bottles and 
bricks being covered with flannel: or the 
body may be placed before the fire, or in 
the sunshine, if strong at the time, and be 
gently rubbed by the assistants with their 
warm hands, er with clothes heated at the 
fire by a warming-pan. The- restoration 
of heat should always be gradual, and the 
warmth applied ought never to be greater 
than can be cemfortably borne by :the as- 
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sistatits. If the wéather “happen to be 
cold, and especially if the body has been 
exposed to it for some time, heat should be 
applied in a very low degree at first : and 
if the weather be under the freezing point, 
and the body, when stripped, feel cold and 
nearly in the same condifion with one that 
is frozen, it will be necessary at first to 
rub it well with snow, or wasli it with 
cold water ; the sudden application of heat 
in such cases, having been found very per- 
niclous. In .a_ short time, however, 
warmth must be gradually applied. To 
assist in rousing the activity of the vital 
principle, it has been customary to apply 
various stimulating matters to different 
parts of the body. But as some of .these 
applications are in themselves hurtful, 
and the others serviceable only according to 
the time and manner of their employment, 
it will be proper to consider them particu- 
larly. ‘The application of all such matters 
in cases of apparent death, is founded 
upon the supposition that the skin _ still 
retains sensibility enough to be affected by 
them. It is well known, however, that 
even during life, the skin loses sensibility 
in proportion as it is deprived of heat, and 
does ot recover it again until the natural 
degree of warmth be restored. Previous 
to the restoration of heat, therefore, to a 
drowned body, all stimulating applications 
are useless, and so far as they interfere 
with the other measures, are also preju- 
dicial. The practice of rubbing the body 
with salt or spirits is now justly con- 
demned. The salt quickly frets the skin, 
and has, in some cases, produced sores, 
which were very painful and difficult to 
heal after recovery. Spirits of all kinds 
evaporate fast, and thereby, instead. of 
creating warmth, as they are expected 
to do, carry off a great deal of heat from 
the body. Spirit of hartshorn, er of sal 
volatile, are liable to the same objection 
as brandy or other distilled spirits, and are 
besides very distressing to the eyes of the 
assistants. When there is reason to think 
the skin has in any degree recovered its sen- 
sibility, let an assistant moisten his hand 
with spirit of hartshern, or eaw de luce, and 
held it closely applied to one part: in this 
way evaporation is prevented, and the full / 
stimulant effect of the application obtained. 

A liniment composed of equal parts of spirit 

of hartshorn and sallad oil, well shaken to- 

gether, would appear to be sufficiently stimu-_ 
lating for the purpose, and as it evaporates 

very slowly, will admit of being rubbed on 

without producing cold. The places to 

which such remedies are usually applied, 

are, the wrists, ankles, temples, and the 

parts opposite the stomach and heart. The 

intestines, from their internal situation and — 
pecuHar constitution, retain their irritability 
longer than the other parts of the body, and, 
accordingly, various means have been pro- 


posed for increasing the action of their fibres 
in order to restore the activity of the whole 
system.  Tobacco-smoke, injected by way 
of clyster, is what has been generally em- 
ployed with this view, and the. fumigator, or 


instrument for administering it, makes a part » 


of the apparatus which is at present dis- 
tributed by the different societies established 
for the recovery of drowned persons. Of 
late, however, the use of tobacco-smoke has 
been objected to, and upon very strong 
grounds; for when we consider that the 
same remedy is successfully employed with 
the very opposite intention, namely, that of 
lessening the power of contraction in the 
muscles, and occasioning the greatest relax~ 
ation consistent with life, it must be ae- 
knowledged to be a very doubtful, if not 
dangerous remedy, where the powers of life 
are already nearly exhausted. Instead of 
tobacco smoke, then, we would recommend 
a clyster, consisting of a pint or more of 
water, moderately warmed, with the addition 
of one or two table-spoonsful of spirit of 
hartshorn, a heaped tea-spoonful of strong 
mustard, or a table-spoonful of essence of 
peppermint; in defect of one or other of 
these, half ‘a gill or more, of rum, brandy, 
. or gin may be added, or the warm water 
given alone. This step, however, need not 
be taken, until artificial respiration has been 
begun ; for it will answer but little purpose 
to stimulate the heart through the medium 
of the intestines, unless we, at the same 
time, supply the left cavity with blood fitted 
to act upon it ; which we cannot do without 
first removing the collapsed state of the 
lungs, and promoting the passage of the 
blood through them by a regular inflation. 
As the stomach is a highly sensible part, and 
intimately connected with the heart and 
brain, the introduction of some moderately 
warm and stimulating liquor into it, seems 
well calculated to rouse the dormant powers 
of life. This is very conveniently done by 
means of the syringe and flexible tube. 
The quantity of fluid: thrown in ought not 
to exceed half a pint, and may be either 
warm negus, or water with the addition of 
one or other of the stimulating matters re- 
commended above, using, however, only 
half the quantities mentioned there. As 
soon as the pulse or beating of the heart can 
be felt, the inside of the nostrils may be oc- 
casionally touched with a feather dipt in 
spirit of hartshorn, or sharp mustard ; it 
being found by experience, that any irrita- 
tion given to the nose, has considerable in- 
fluence in exciting the action of the muscles 
concerned-in respiration. ~When the natural 
breathing commences, the flexible tube and 
canula should be withdrawn, and any farther 
inflation that may be necessary, performed 
by blowing into the nostril. _ Letting blood 
has been generally thought requisite in every 
case of suspended animation. ‘The practice, 
however, does. not appear to have been 
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founded upon any rational principle at first, 
and it has been continued from the force of 
custom, rather than from any experience of 
its good effects. In the case of drowned 
persons there is not, as in those who suffer 
from. hanging or apoplexy, any unusual 
fulness of the vessels of the brain; and the 
quantity of blood that can be drawn from 
the external veins, will not sensibly diminish 
the accumulation of it in those near the 
heart. Besides, blood-letting, which always 
tends to lessen the action of the heart and 
arteries in the living body, cannot be sup- 
posed to have a directly opposite effect in 
cases of apparent death ; on the contrary, if 
employed here, it will hazard the entire de- 
struction ef those feeble powers which yet 
remain, and to increase and support which 
all our endeavours should be — directed. 

When the several measures recommended 
above have been steadily pursued for an 
hour or more, without any appearance of 
returning life, electricity should be tried ; 
experience having shown it to be one of the 
most powerful stimuli yet known, and capa- 
ble of exciting contraction in the heart and 
other muscles of the body, after every other 
stimulus had ceased to produce the least 
effect. Moderate shocks are found to answer 
best, and these should, at intervals, be passed 
through the chest in different directions, in 
order, if possible, to rouse the heart to act. 

Shocks may likewise be sent through the 
limbs, and along the spine; but we are 
doubtful how far it is safe or useful to pass 
them through the brain, as some have re- 
commended. The body may be conveniently 
insulated, by placing it on a door, supported 
by a number of quart bottles, whose sides 
are previously wiped with a towel, to remove 
any moisture they may have contracted. 
By experiments made on different animals, 
it is found that the blood passes through the 
lungs most readily when they are fully dis- 
tended with air; consequently, that if the 
lungs of a drowned person are inflated, and 
kept in the expanded state whilst the electric 

shock is passed through the chest, the blood 
accumulated in the right cavity of the heart 
and its vessels, will move forward without 
any resistance, should the heart be brought 
to contract upon it. 'As soon as the shock 

is given, let the lungs be emptied of the air 
they contain, and filled again with fresh air ; 
then pass another shock, and repeat this un- 
til the heart is brought into action, or until 
it appear that all farther attempts are useless. 

In order more certainly to pass the shock 
through the heart, place the knob of one 
discharging rod above the collar-bone of the 
right side, and the knob of the other above: 
the short ribs of the left: the position of the 
discharging rods, however, may be changed 
occasionally,.so as to vary the direction of 
the shock. Two thick brass .wires, each 
about eighteen inches long, passed through 
two glass tubes, or wooden ¢ases, well var- 
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nished, and: having. atone end a knob, and \ 


at the other a, ring to fasten the brass chain 
to, form very convenient discharging rods ; 
and by means of them, the shock may be 
administered without the. risk of its being 
communicated to the assistants, or carried, 
off by the skin being wet. 
tient is so far recovered as to be able to 
swallow, he should be put into a warm bed, 
with his head and shoulders somewhat raised 
by. means of pillows. Plenty of warm wine- 
whey, ale-posset, or other light and mode- 
rately nourishing drink, should now be 
given, and gentle sweating promoted, by 
wrapping the feet and legs in flannels well 
wrung out of hot water. If the stomach 
and. bowels feel distended and uneasy, a 
clyster, consisting of a pint of warm water, 
with a.table-spoonful of common salt, or an 
ounce or more of Glauber’s or Epsom. salt, 
dissolved in it, may be administered. The 
general practice, in this case, is to give an 
emetic; but considering that the powers of 
the machine are. still very weak, the agitation 
of vomiting is certainly hazardous. The 
patient should on no account be left alone, 
until the senses are perfectly restored, and 
he be able to assist himself; several persons 
having relapsed and been lost, from want of 
proper attention to them, after the vital 
functions were, to all appearance, completely 
established. Either from the distension 
which the arteries of the lungs have suffered, 
or from the sudden change from great cold- 
ness to considerable warmth, it now and then 
happens, that. the patient is attacked, soon 
after recovery, with inflammation of some of 
the parts within the chest. This occurrence 
is.pointed out by pain in the breast or side, 
increased on inspiration, and accompanied 
with frequent, and full. or hard pulse, and 
sometimes with cough. Here the taking 
away some blood from the arm, or the ap- 
plication. of cupping: glasses, leeches, or a 
blister, over the seat of the pain, will be 
very proper; but the necessity for these 
measures, as well as the time for putting 
them in practice, should be left to the judg- 
ment and. discretion of a medical person. 
Dull pain in the head, lasting sometimes 
fcr two or three days, is by no means an 
unfrequent complaint in those who are re- 
covered from this and from the other states 
of. suspended animation; and here also a 
moderate bleeding from the neck, either with 
the lancet or with cupping-glasses, may 
prove serviceable. : 

In hanging, the external veins of the neck 
are compressed by the cord, and the return 
of the blood from the head thereby impeded, 


from the moment that suspension takes. 


place ; but as the heart continues to act for 
a few seconds after the wind-pipe is closed, 
the, blood which is sent: to the head during 
this. interval, is. necessarily accumulated. 


there.. Hence it is, that in hanged persons. 


the face is greatly swoln, and.of a dark.red. 


When the pa-: 
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or purple colour: the eyes are commonly 
_ suffused. with blood, enlarged, and’ promi-.. 
nent. On dissection, the blood-vessels of | 
the brain are found considerably distended ; » 
but, in general, no further marks of disease 
appear within the skull, The lungs: are 
found generally quite collapsed, and free’ 
from frothy matter. The heart and the 
large blood-vessels adjoining to it, exhibit 
the same appearances. as in the bodies of 
drowned persons. From the great accumu- 
lation of blood in the vessels of the head, 
many have been of opinion, that hanging 
kills chiefly by inducing apoplexy; but the 
following experiment made at Edinburgh 
several years ago, by an eminent. medical 
professor there, clearly proves, that in hang- 
ing as well as in drowning, the exclusion of 
air from the lungs is the immediate cause of 
death. A dog was suspended by the neck . 
with a cord, an opening having bee. pre- 
viously made in the wind-pipe, below the 
place where the cord was applied, so as to 
admit air into the lungs. In this state he 
was allowed to hang for three quarters of an 
hour, during which time the circulation and 
breathing went on. He was then cut down, 
without appearing to have suffered much 
from the experiment. The cord was now 
shifted below the opening into the windpipe, 
so as to prevent the ingress of air to the. 
lungs; and the animal heing again sus- 
pended, he was completely dead in a few 
minutes. » Upon the whole, then, it appears, 
that the same measures recommended for 
drowned persons, are also necessary here; 
with this addition, that opening the jugular 
veins, or applying cupping-glasses to the 
neck, will tend considerably to facilitate the 
restoration of life, by lessening the quantity 
of blood contained in the vessels of the 
head, and thereby taking off the pressure: 
from the brain. Except in persons who are 
very full of blood, the quantity taken away 
need seldom exceed an ordinary tea-cupful, 
which will in general be sufficient to unload 
the vessels of the head, without weakening 
the powers of life.” ; 

RE’TE. A net. Applied to celular mem-.- 
branes, vessels, nerves, parts of plants, &e. 
which are formed of meshes, like a net. 

Rerz matricuu. The fine net-work of 
the extremities of the pulmonary arteries. 

Reve mirasite. A net-work of blecd« 
vessels in the basis of the brain of quad- 
rupeds. 

RerE Mucosum. Corpus reticulare ; Cor-: 
pus mucosum ; Mucus Malpighiit. A mus 
cous substance, deposited, in a net-like form, 
between the epidermis and cutis, which 
covers the sensible cutaneous papille, con- 
nects the epidermis with the cutis, and gives 
the colour to the body: in Europeans it is 
of a white colour, in Ethiopians black. See 
Skins 

RETICULAR, (Reticwlaris ; from rete, 

.anet.) Interwoven like a.net. y 
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RETIFORM. (Retiformis ; from rete; a 
net, and forma, resemblance.) Net-like. 

RE'TINA. (From rete, a net.) Am- 
phiblestroides. The third or innermost 
membrane of the eye, expanded round the 
choroid coat, to the ciliary ligament. It is 
the true organ of vision, and is formed 
by an expansion of the pulp of the optic 
nerve. See Vision. 

Rertina’cuLum. 
or restrain.) An instrument for keeping 
the bowels in their place. 


RETIN-ASPHALTUM. _ See Reti- 
nite. 
RETINITE.  Retin-asphalt of Hat-, 


chet. A yellowish and reddish brown 
coloured mineral, composed of resin, asphalt, 
and earth ; found at Bovey Tracy, in De- 
vonshire, adhering to coal. 

RETORT. (Retorta; from retorqueo, to 
bend back again : probably so called because 
its neck was curved and bent back again.) 
A chemical vessel employed for many dis- 
tillations, and most frequently for those 
which require a degree of heat superior to 
that of boiling water. They differ in form 
and materials: when pierced with a little 
hole in their roof, they are called tubulated 
retorts, They are made of common glass, 
stone-ware, and iron. 

RETRA’CTOR. A muscle, the office 
of which is to retract the part into which it 
is inserted. 


RETRACTOR ANGULI oRIs. See Buc- 
cinator. 
RETRAHENS. Drawing back. 


ReETRAHENS AuRIS. Posterior auris, of 
Winslow. Retrahens auricula, of Albinus, 
Deprimens auricule, of Douglas. Retrahens 
auriculam, of Cowper; and Mastoido-conchi- 
nien, of Dumas. Two small bundles of 
muscular. fibres which arise from the exter- 
nal and posterior part of the mastoid process 
of the temporal bone immediately above the 
insertion of the sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle. ‘They are inserted into that part 
of the back of the ear which is opposite to 
the septum which divides the concha and 
scapha. 
wards, and stretch the concha. 

RETROCEDENT. Retrocedens. Re- 
trogradus. When a disease that moves 
about from one part to another, and is some- 
times fixed, has been some time in its more 
common situation, and retires from it, it is 
said to be retrocedent. 

RETROGRADE, See Retrocedent, 

Retrocedent gout. See Arthritis. 

RETROVERSION. Retroversio. See 
Uterus, retroversion of. 

RETUSUS. Retuse. Applied to.a leaf, 


which ends in a broad. shallow notch, as in, 


the Rumer digynus. 
REUSSITE. A _ vegetable compound 


(From retineo, to prop : 


Their use is to draw the ear back- 


_ name of the buckthorn, 
. Rhamnus solutivus ; Spina infectoria;, Cer- 
__ vispina. 
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REVERBERATORY. | See Furnace. . 

REVOLUTUS.  Revolute, rolled 
back. Applied to a leaf, the margin of 
which is turned or rolled backwards, as. in 
Andromeda polifolia. 

REVULSION, (Revulsio; from revelio, 


_to draw away.) An old term used by 


the humoral pathologists, signifying the 
drawing of humours a contrary way. 

RHABA' RBARUM. (From Rha, and, 
barbarus, wild: so called because it was 
brought from the banks of the Rha, now. 
called the Wolga, in Russia.) See Rhewm. 

RuanarparuM atbum. See Convolvulus 
mechoacanna. 

RHABARBARUM ANTIQUORUM. See Rheum 
rhaponticum. 

RHABARBARUM DIOSCORIDIS, 
rhaponticum. 

RwaBARBARUM MONACHORUM, 
mex patientia. 

RHABARBARUM 
Ttheum rhaponticum. 

RuABARBARUM SIBERICUM, 
undulatun. 

RHABARBARUM TARTARICUM. See Rheum. 

RusBaRBARUM VERUM. See Rheum. 

RHACHIA’LGIA. (From payis, the 
spine of the back, and aaAyos, pain.) A 
pain in the spine-of the back. 

RHA/CHIS.. (‘Paxis, the spine of the. 
back.) 1. In anatomy, the spine. 

2. In botany, the common stalk or re- 
ceptacle of the florets in the spikelets of 
grasses, or of the spikelets themselves; as in 
Lolium, Triticum, Hordeum, &c. It also 
means the rib or leaf-stalk of ferns, which 
is often winged or bordered. 

RHACHISA’GRA. (From paxis, the. 
spine of the back, and aypa, a prey.) A 
sudden pain in the spine, applied to gout 
fixed in the spine of the back, 

Ruacuita. (From paxis, the spine of: 
the back,) A muscle belonging to the:spine- 
of the back. 


See Rheum 
See Ru-.- 
RHAPONTICUM, See. 


See Rheum 


Ruacuitis, See Rachitis. 

RHACO'SIS. (From pakos, a rag.) 
A ragged excoriation. 

RHA’GAS, (Rhagas, adis. f.; from 


pnyvust, to break or bruise.) Fissura. A. 
chap or cleft. A malignant, dry, and deep 
cutaneous fissure. 

Ruacomwes. (From pag, a grape-stone, 
and eidos, a likeness: so called from its 
likeness in colour to a grape-seed.) Ap- 
plied to the retiform tunic of the eye. 

RHA’MNUS. (From paw, to destroy; 
because of its many thorns.) 1. The name,. 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system, 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynia, 
Buckthorn. 

2, The pharmacopeeial name of the purg- 
ing buckthorn. See Rhamnus catharticus. 

RHAMNUs CATHARTICUS. The systematic 
Spina. cervina ; 


Purging buckthorn. The. fruit.. 
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or berries of this shrub, Rhamnus — spinis 
terminalibus floribus quadrifidis dioicis, folirs 
ovatis, caule erecto, of Linnzus, have been 
long received into the Materia Medica: they 
contain a pulpy deep green juice, of a 
faint unpleasant smell, a bitterish, acrid, 

nauseous taste, which operates briskly by 
stool, producing thirst, dryness of the mouth, 

and fauces, and severe gripings, ness 
some diluting liquor be drank plentifully 
after it: at present it is rarely prescribed 
except as a drastic purge. . The dose is said 
to be about twenty of the ‘fresh berries in 
substance; twice or thrice that number in 
decoction ; ; adrachm or a drachm and a half 
of the dried berries; an ounce of the ex- 
pressed juice, or half an ounce of the rob or 
extract, obtained by inspissating the juice. 

Ruamnus FRANGULA. The’ systematic 

name of the black alder. Frangula alnus ; 
Alnus nigra; Rhamnus—tnermis floribus 
monogynis hermaphroditis, foliis integerrimis, 
of Linnzus. 

‘ All the parts of this tree, as well as of the 
common alder, are astringent and bitter. 
The bark is most astringent ; a decoction of 
it has cured agues, and is often used to re- 
pel inflammatory tumours of the throat, by 
way of gargle. The inner yellow bark of 
the trunk, or root, given “to 31j, vomits, 
purges, and gripes; but joined with aro- 
matics, it operates more agreeably. An in- 
fusion, or decoction in water, inspissated to 
an extract, acts yet more mildly than these. 
It is mostly employed by the common peo- 
ple in dropsy and other disorders. The 
berries of alder are purgative. They are 
not in use under their own name, but are 
often substituted for buckthorn berries; to 
discover. which, it should be observed, that 
the berries of the black alder have a black 
skin, a blue juice, and two seeds in each of 
them ; whereas the buckthorn berries have a 
green juice, and commonly four seeds. ‘The 
substitution of one for the other is not of 
material consequence, as the plants belong 
to the same genus, and the berries do not 
differ greatly. 

Dr. Murray, of Gottingen, recommends, 
from his: own experience, the leaves of alder 
chopped in small pieces, and heated over the 
fire, as the best remedy with which he is ac- 
quainted for dispersing milk in the breasts. 

“RHAMNUS ZIZYPHUS. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the jujubs. 
A half dried fruit of the plum kind, about 
the size and shape of an olive. Jujubes, 
when in perfection, have an agreeable, sweet 
taste, and in the southern parts of Europe, 
where they are common, they make an article 
of food in their recent state, and of wn ae ag 
when half dried. 

RHA'/PHANUS. See Raphanus. 

‘“RHAPO'NTICUM. (The Rha of Pon- 
tus, i. es the Rha, in Russia, a river on the 
banks of which it grew. wit See. Rhewm rha- 
ponticum. - ‘ 
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“Rhaphontic rhubarb. See Rheum hapon- 
ticumt. OF 

RwaronricuM VULGARE OvFICINARUM. 
See Centaurea.’ — tearolh 

RHATA‘NIA. wees Kramevias see 

RHAZES, was born at Rei, in the pro- Z 
vince of Khorasan, about the year 852. | 
He is said not to have commenced the study 
of medicine till more than thirty years old, 
having’ previously removed ‘to Bagdad ; but 
by indefatigable application he obtained the 
highest reputation; and was selected to 
superintend the celebrated hospital of that 
city. He has been considered as the Galen” 
of the Arabians; and from his assiduous 
attention during the rest of a long life, to the 
varieties of disease, he obtained the appel- 
lation of the experienced. He travelled much 
in pursuit of knowledge, particularly into 
his native country ; and was much consulted 
by Almanzor, the chief of that province, to 
whom several of his writings are dedicated, 
as well as by other princes. Abi Osbaia 
enumerated 226 treatises composed by 
Rhazes, but only a few of these are preserved 
through the medium of: Latin translations. 
The ten books, dedicated to Almanzor, were 
designed by him as a complete body of 
physic, and indeed may be regarded as the 
great magazine of all the Arabian medicine ; 
the ninth book in particular, treating of the 
cure of disases, was in such general esti- 
mation for several centuries, as to be used as 
a text-book by professors. However, they 
contain little more than the substance of the 
writings of the Greek physicians; though 
certainly the small-pox, and a few other dis- 
eases, are first distinctly described. by Rhazes. 
He was author also of the first treatise on 
the diseases of children. The use of che- 
mical preparations in medicine appears like- 
wise to have originated with him, or at least 
with some of the Arabians. He died in the 
year 932. Besides the ten books above 
mentioned, and the tract on Small-pox, 
there are extant by him a sort. of common- 
place book, entitled *‘ Continens ;” and six 
books of Aphorisms, under the title of “* De 
Secretis.”” ©, 

-RHE/UM. (From Rha, a river in Rus- 
sia, now called the Wolga, from the banks 
of which it was first brought.) 1. The 


name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan — | 


system. Class, Enneandria ;, Order, Tri- 
gynia. . Rhubarb. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the offi- 
cinal rhubarb. See Rheum palmatum. 

Rueum pPatmatum. ‘The systematic 
name of the officinal rhubarb.  Rhabar- 
barum ; Rheon; Rheum; Barbaria; La- 
pathum orientale; Lapathum chinense; Rha- 
barbarum verum ; Rhabarbarum tartaricum. 
Rhubarb. It was not until the year 1732 that | 
naturalists became acquainted with any plant 
which seemed to afford the rhabarbarum 


- officinale ; when some plants received from 


Russia by Jussieu at Paris, and Rhaud at 


& 
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-Chelsea, were said to supply this important 
_desideratum, and as such were adopted by 
_ Linneeus, in his first edition of the Species 
“Plantarum, under the name of Rheum rha- 


barbarum.. This, however, was not gene- _ 


rally received as the genuine rhubarb plant; 
and with a view to ascertain this matter 


‘more completely, Kaw Boerhaave procured. 


from a Tartarian rhubarb merchant the seeds 


“of those plants whose roots he annually. 
“sold, and which were admitted at Peters-— 


burg to be the true rhubarb. These seeds 
were soon propagated, and were discovered 
by De Gorter to produce two distinct Spe- 
cies, viz. the Rheum rhabarbarum of Lin- 
nzus, or as it has since been called, the 
Rheum undulatum, and another species, a 
specimen of which was presented to Lin- 
nus, who declared it to be a new one; and 
it was first mentioned in the second edition 
of the Species Plantarum, in 1762, by the 
name of Rheum palmatum. Previous to 
this time De Gorter had repeatedly sent its 
seeds to Linnzus, but the young plants 
which they produced constantly perished; at 
length he obtained the fresh root, which 
‘succeeded very well at Upsall, and after- 
‘wards enabled the younger Linneus to de- 
scribe this plant, ann. 1767. But two 
years antecedent to this, Dr. Hope’s ac- 
count of the Rheum palmatum, as it grew 
in the Botanic Garden near Edinburgh, had 
been read before the Royal Society at Lon- 
don ; and of the great estimation in which 
this plant was held by him, we have the 
following proof : — “ From the perfect'simi- 
larity of this root with the best foreign rhu- 
barb, in taste, smell, colour, and purgative 
qualities, we cannot doubt of our being at 
last possessed of the plant which produces the 
true rhubarb, and may reasonably entertain 
the agreeable expectation of its proving a 
very important acquisition to Britain.” 
But from the relation we have given, it 
appears that both the seeds of the R. pal- 
matum, and the R. undulatum, were trans- 
mitted to Petersburgh, as those of the true 
rhubarb ; we are therefore to conclude, that 
the former species has an equal claim to this 
importance with the latter; and from. fur- 
ther inquiries made in Russia there ‘is the 
best authority for believing that the R, 
compactum also affords this very useful 
drug. The seeds of the R. Palmatum were 
first introduced into Britain in 1762, by Dr. 
Hounsy (who sent them from Russia), and 
were supposed to be a part of that already 
mentioned ; and since their prosperous cul- 
tivation by the late professor of botany at 
Edinburgh, the propagation of this plant has 
been gradually extended to most of our 
English gardens, and with a degree of suc- 
cess‘which promises, in time, to supersede 
the importation of the foreign root. Two 
sorts of rhubarb roots are usually imported 
nto this country for medical us2; viz. the 
Chinese and the Tartary rhubarb; the first 
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_is in oblong pieces, flattish on one side, and 
convex on the other; compact, hard, heavy, 


internally of a dull-red colour, variegated. 
with yellow and white, and when recently 
powdered, appears yellow, but on being 
kept becomes gradually redder. The second. 
is the most valuable, and is brought to us 
in roundish pieces, with a large hole through 
the middle of each; it is more soft and 
friable than the former sort, and exhibits, 
when broken, many streaks of a bright red 
colour. ‘ ‘The marks of the: goodness of 
rhubarb are, the liveliness of its colour 
when cut ; its being firm and solid, but not 
flinty or hard; its being easily pulverable, 
aud appearing when powdered of a fine 
bright yellow colour; its imparting to the 
spittle when chewed a deep saffron tinge, 
and not proving slimy or mucilaginous in 
the mouth; its taste: is subacrid, bitterish, 
and somewhat styptic; the smell lightly 
aromatic.” 

The purgative qualities of rhubarb are 
extracted more perfectly by water than by 
rectified spirit; the part remaining after the 
action of water is almost, if not wholly, in- 
active ; whereas after repeated digestion in 
spirit, it proves still very considerably pur 
gative. The virtue of a watery infusion, 
on being inspissated by a gentle heat, is so 
much diminished, that a drachm of the ex- 
tract is said to have scarcely any greater 
effect than a scruple of the root in substance. 
The spirituous tincture loses less; half a 
drachm of this extract proving moderately 
purgative. The qualities of this root, says 
Dr. Cullen, are that of a gentle purgative, 
and so gentle that it is often inconvenient 
on account of the bulk of the dose required, 
which, in adults, must be from ss. to 5 
When given in a large dose it will occasion 
some griping, as other purgatives do; but 
it is hardly ever heating to the system, or 
shows the other effects of the more drastic 
purgatives. The purgative quality is ac- 
companied with a bitterness, which is often 
useful in restoring the tone of the stomach 
when it has been lost; and, for the most 
part, its bitterness makes it sit better on the 
stomach than many other purgatives do. Its 
operation joins well with neutral laxatives ; 


and both together operate in.a lesser dose 


than either of them would singly. . Some 
degree of stypticity is always evident in this 
medicine; and as this quality acts when 
that of the purgative has ceased, so in cases 
of diarrhoea, when any evacuation is proper, 
rhubarb has been considered as the most 
proper remedy to be employed. It must, 
however, be remarked here, that, in many 
cases of diarrhoea, no further evacuation 
than what is occasioned by the disease, is 
necessary or proper. The use of rhubarb, 
in substance, for keeping the belly regular, 
for which it is frequently employed, is by 
no means proper, as the astringent. quality 
is ready to undo what the purgative. has 
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done; but it is found that the purpose men- 
tioned may be obtained by it, if the rhubarb 


“is chewed in the mouth, and no more is 


‘swallowed than what the saliva has dissolved. 


And it must be remarked, that in this way 


‘employed it is very useful to dyspeptic per- 


‘sons. Analagous to this, is the use of rhu- 
‘barb in solution, in which it appears to me, 


that the astringent quality is not so largely 
extracted as to eperate so powerfully as when 
the rhubarb was employed in substance. 

_ The officinal preparations of this drug 
‘are, a watery and a vinous infusion, a sim- 
ple and-a compound tincture. It is also an 
ingredient in different compositions. 

Rurvm ruaronticum. The systematic 
mame of the rhapontic rhubarb. Rhapon- 


dicum; Rhabarbarum dioscoridis; Rhabar- 
‘barum antiqguorum. The root of this spe- 


cies appears to have been the true rhubarb 
of the ancients. By some it is confounded 
with the modern rhubarb, though consider- 
‘ably different from that root in appearance, 
as well as in quality. The rhapontic is of a 
“dusky colour on its surface, and a loose 
spongy texture; is more adstringent than 
rhubarb, and less purgative; in this last 
intention, two or three drachms are required 
for a dose. 

RuEuM wNputatum. The systematic 
name of the Siberian rhubarb. The Rheum 
— foliis subvillosis undulatis petiolis equali- 
bus, of Linneus. It possesses similar vir- 
‘tues to those of the palmate species, and is 
in common use in Russia. 

RHE’UMA. (From pew, to flow.) The 
discharge from the nostrils or lungs arising 
‘from cold; hence the following lines of the 
school of Salernum : 

St fluit ad pectus, dicatur rhewma ca- 


tarrhus, 

Ad fauces branchus, ad nares esto co- 
ryza ! 

RHEUMATI'SMUS. (From _ pevya- 


TtZw, to be afflicted with defluxions.) Do- 
dores rheumatici et arthritici, of Hoffman. 
Myositis, of Sagar. This is a genus of dis- 
ease in the Class Pyrezie, and Order Phleg- 
masie, of Cullen; characterised by pyrexia, 
pains in the joints, increased by the action 
‘of the muscles belonging to the joint, and 
heat of the part. The blood, after vene- 
section, exhibits an inflammatory crust, 
Rheumatism is distinguished into acute and 
thronic. ‘The acute is preceded by shiver- 
ing, heat, thirst, and frequent pulse; after 
which the pain commences, and soon fixes 
‘on the joints. The chronic rheumatism is 
distinguished by pain in the joints, without 
pyrexia, and is divided into three species ; 
lumbago, affecting the loins; sciatica, affect- 
ing the hip; and arthrodynia, or pains in 
the joints. The acute rheumatism mostly 
terminates in: one of these species. 

- Rheumatism may arise at all times of the 
year, when there are frequent vicissitudes of 
he “weather, from heat to cold, but the 
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spring and autumn are the seasons in which 
it is most prevalent ; and it attacks persons 
of all ages ; but very young people are less 
subject to it than adults, 

Obstructed perspiration, occasioned either 
by wearing wet clothes, lying in damp linen, 
or damp rooms, or by being exposed to cool 
air when the body has been much heated by 
exercise, is the cause which usually pro- 
duces rheumatism. Those who are much 
afflicted with this complaint, are very apt to 
be sensible of the approach of wet weather, 
by finding wandering pains about them at 
that period. 

Acute rheumatism usually comes on with 
lassitude and rigours, succeeded by heat, 
thirst, anxiety, restlessness, and a hard pulse ; 


‘soon after which, excruciating pains are felt 


in different parts of the body, but more par- 
ticularly in the joints of the shoulder, wrist, 
knees, and ankles, or perhaps in the hip; 
and these keep shifting from one joint to an- 
other, leaving a redness and swelling in 
every part they have occupied, as likewise a 
great tenderness to the touch. Towards 
evening there is usually an exacerbation, or 


increase of fever; and during the night, the 


pains become more severe, and shift from one 
joint to another. 

Karty in the course of the disease, some 
degree of sweating usually occurs; but it 
is seldom so copious as either to remoye 
the pains or to prove critical. In the be- 
ginning, the urine is without sediment; but 
as the diséase advances in its progress, and 
the fever admits of considerable remissions, 
a Jateritious sediment is deposited; but this 
by no means proves critical. , 

Chronic rheumatism is attended with pains 
in the head, shoulders, knees, and other 
large joints, which, at times, are confined to 
one particular part, and at others shift from 
one joint to another, without occasioning 
any fever; and in this manner the complaint 
continues often for a considerable time, and 
at length goes off. 

No danger is attendant on chronic rheu- 
matism; but a person having been once 
attacked with it, is ever afterwards more or 
less liable to returns of it; and an incurable 
anchylosis is sometimes formed, in conse- 
quence of very frequent relapses. _ Neither 
is the acute rheumatism fr equently accompa - 
nied with muth danger; but, in a few in- 
stances, the patient ‘has been destroyed by 
general inflammation, and now and then by 
a metastasis to some vital part, such as the 
head and lungs. Acute rheumatism, al- 
though accompanied with a considerable de- 
gree of inflammation in particular parts, has 
seldom been known to terminate in suppyr- 
ation; but a serous or gelatinous effusion 
takes place. 

Rheumatism seldom proving fatal, very 
few opportunities have offered for dissections 
of the disease. In the few which have oc- 
curred, the same appearances have been ob- 
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“served as in inflammatory fever, effusion 
within the cranium, and now and then af- 
fections of some of the viscera, 

In the acute rheumatism the general anti- 
phlogistic plan of treatment is to be pursued, 
so long as the febrile and inflammatory 
‘Symptoms are severe. It may be sometimes 
proper to begin by a moderate abstraction of 
blood, where the patient is young and ple- 
thoric; and if the disease attacks any im- 
portant part, this measure must be more 
actively pursued ; but in general it does not 
appear necessary. Even the local abstrac- 
tion of blood is hardly advisable, unless the 
affection be very much fixed to one part, 
and the symptoms urgent: and it may be 
said, that most local applications are rather 
likely to drive the disease from one part to 
another, than to afford permanent relief. 
After freely opening the bowels, the chief 
object is to endeavour to procure a general 
and mild diaphoresis by antimonial and mer- 
curial preparations, assisted by opium, or 
other narcotic, which may also alleviate the 
pain, and ocvasionally by the warm bath, 
where the skin is particularly harsh and dry. 
- Digitalis, by moderating the circulation, will 
sometimes be usefully conjoined with these 
medicines. As the fever abates, and the 
strength appears impaired, tonics should be 
given to promote the convalescence of the 
patient, and obviate a relapse: and where 
the inflammation remains fixed in a_parti- 
cular joint, after the pyrexia has ceased, 
fomentations and other local measures, ac- 
cording to the state of the part, may be 
employed for its removal. In the arth- 
rodynia, or chronic rheumatism, as it is 
commonly called, the remedies of chief 
efficacy are stimulant diaphoretics in mode- 
rate doses regularly persevered in, assisted 
by various local means of promoting the cir- 
culation through the affected part. Ano- 
dynes may be also used with advantage both 
internally and locally : and attention should 
be paid to support the strength, and correct 
any observable deficiency in the several 
functions. 

RHE'UME. (From pew, to flow.) A 
defluxion, a,;common cold or catarrh. 

RHEUMIC ACID. An acid said to 
be peculiar to rhubarb, but not yet suffi- 
ciently examined. 

Ruisr’sta. (From rides, a currant.) See 
Ribes. 

RHIN#Z’US. 


(Rhineus, sc. muscu- 
lus; from pw, the nose.) See Compressor 
naris. 

Rutwencuy'res. (From pu, the nose, 


and eyxvw, to pour in.) A syringe for the 
nose. 


RHINOPHO'NIA. (From pu, the, 
nose, and gwvy, the voice.) A nasal 
_¥oice. | 


_» Rurza’era. (From piza, the-root, and 
aypevw, to seize.) . An. instrument for 
taking out the roots or stumps of teeth. 
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RHODIA. See Rhodiola. 
RHODIOLA. (A diminutive of Rhodia ; 
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from podov, a rose: so called because its 


root smells like the damask rose.) The 
name of a genus of plants, Class, Diecia ; 
Order, Octandria. - 

%: Ruoprona rosea. The radix rhodiz of 
some pharmacopeeias is the produce of the 
Rhodiola rosea, of Linnzeus, called rosewort. 
When dry, it has a very pleasant smell, 
resembling that of the damask rose. In 
this odorous matter the medical virtue of 
the root resides. Poultices in which this 
Foot enters as a chief ingredient are said ‘to 
allay violent pains of the head. * 

RHO’DIUM. (From podoy, a rose 3 a 
wood which smells like roses,) 1, Rhodium, 
or rose-wood. 

2. A new metal discovered among the 
grains of crude platina, by Dr. Wollaston. 
The mode of obtaining it in the state of a 
triple salt combined. with muriatic acid and 
soda, has been given under the article Palla- 
dium. This may be dissolved in water, and 
the metal precipitated from it in a black 
powder by zinc, 

This powder, exposed to heat, continues 
black; but with borax it acquires ‘a white 
metallic lustre, though it remains infusible, 
Sulphur, or arsenic, however, renders it 
fusible, and may afterward be expelled by 
continuing the heat. The button, however, 
is not malleable. — Its. specific gravity ap- 
pears not to exceed 11. 

Rhodium unites easily with every metal 
tha‘, has been tried, except mercury. With 
gold or silver it forms a very malleable 
alloy, not oxidated by a high degree of heat, 
but becoming incrusted with a black oxide 
when slowly cooled. One-sixth of it does 
not perceptibly alter the culour of gold, but 
renders it much less fusible. Neither nitric 
nor nitro-muriatic acid acts on it in either of 
these alloys; but if it be fused with three 
parts of bismuth, lead, or copper, the alloy 
is entirely soluble in a mixture of nitric acid 
with two parts of muriatic. 

The oxide was soluble in every acid 
Dr. Wollaston tried. The solution in mu- 
riatic acid did not crystallise by evaporation, 
Its residuum formed a rose-coloured solu- 
tion with: alkohol. Muriate of ammonia 
and of soda, and nitrate of potassa, occa- 
sioned no precipitate in the muriatic solution, 
but formed with the oxide triple salts, which 
were insoluble in alkohol. Its solution in 
nitric acid likewise did not crystallise, but 
silver, copper, and other metals preci pitated it. 

The solution of the triple salt with 
muriate of soda was not precipitated by 
muriate, carbonate, or hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, by carbonate or ferroprussiate of. 
potassa, or by carbonate of soda. © The 
caustic alkalies however throw down a yellow 
oxide, soluble in excess of alkali; and a 
solution of platina occasions in it a Yellow 
precipitate, _ (GQey 4% 
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The title of this product to’ be considered 
as a distinct metal was at first questioned ; 
but the experiments of Dr. Wollaston have 
. since been confirmed by Descotils. 

Ruopium uienum. See Aspulathus ca- 
nariensis. 

RHODODE'NDRON. (From podoy, a 
rose, and Sevdpoy, a tree: so called because 
its flowers resemble the rose.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Decandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia, 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the ole- 
ander. See Rhododendron chrysanthemum. 

RuonopeNDRON CHRYSANTHEMUM. ‘The 
systematic name of the oleander, rose-bay, 
or yellow rhododendron, This species of 
rhododendron, foliis oblongis impunctis supra 
scabris venosissimis, corolla rotata irregulart 
gemma flrifera ferrugineo-tomentosa, has 
not yet been introduced in Britain; it is a 
‘native of Siberia, affecting mountainous 


situations, and flowering in June and- 


July. 

This plant and its medical virtues were 
first described in 1747, by Gmelin and 
Haller. Little attention, however, was paid 
to it, till the year 1779, when it was strongly 
recommended by Koelpin as an efficacious 
medicine, not only in rheumatism and gout, 
but even in venereal cases; and it is now 
very generally employed in chronic rheu- 
matisms, in various parts of Europe. The 
leaves, which are the part directed for me- 
dicinal use, have a bitterish subadstringent 
taste. Taken in a large dose, they jrove 
a narcotic poison; and, in moderate doses, 
they are said to occasion heat, thirst, a degree 

_of delirium, and a peculiar sensation of the 
parts affected. 

As a powerful and active medicine, this 
shrub, says Dr. Woodville, may probably 

be found an addition to the materia medica. 
Dr. Home, who tried it unsuccessfully in 
some cases of acute rheumatism, says, “ It 
appears to be one of the most powerful 
sedatives which we have, as, in most of the 


trials, it. made the pulse remarkably slow, | 


and in one patient reduced it to thirty-eight 
beats. And in other cases, in which the 
_ rhododendron has been used at Edinburgh, 
it has been productive of good effects, and 
accordingly it is now introduced into the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. The manner of 
using this plant by the Siberians, was by 
putting two drachms of the dried leaves in 
‘an earthen pot, with about ten ounces of 
boiling water, keeping it near a boiling heat 
for a night ; and this they took in the morn- 
ing, and by repeating it three or four times, 
generally effected a cure. 
Ruopo’Mett. (From podov, the rose, and 
peat, honey.) | Honey of roses. 
RHGADEA. (From rheas, the red 
poppy.) The name of an order in Linnzus’s 
. Fragments of a Natural Method, consisting 
of poppy and similar plants, the calyx of 
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-which is cadtcous, and the fruit a capsule or 


selyna. | 
RHC!’ AS. (Rheas, ados. m. ; from 
pew; to flow.) The wild poppy is sometimes 
so called. See Papaver rheas. © : 
RHETIZITE. A glistening and pearl 
white mineral, which is found in primitive 
rocks, with quartz Psitzsci, in the Tyrol. 
RHOMBOIDE'US. (From popéos, a 
geometrical figure, whose sides are equal but 
not right-angled, and e:dos, resemblance.) 
Rhomboideus major and minor. Rhomboides, 
of Douglas, Winslow, and Cowper; and 
Cervici dorso scapulaire, of Dumas. ‘This 
muscle, which is so named from its shape, is 
situated immediately under the trapezius. 
We find it usually, though not always, 
divided into two portions, which Albinus 
describes as two distinct muscles. The 
uppermost of these, or rhomboideus minor, 
arises tendinous from the spinous processes 
of the three inferior vertebrae of the neck, 
and from the ligamentum colli; the lower- 
most, or rhomboideus major, arises tendinous 
from the spinous processes of the back : the 
former is inserted into the basis of the 
scapula, opposite to its spine; the latter 
into all the basis of the scapula, below its 
spine. Its use is to draw the scapula 
obliquely upwards, and directly back- 
wards. 
RHOMBSPAR. See Bitterspar. 
RHOMBUS.  Diamond-shaped, ap- 
proaching to a square: applied to leaves, &c. ; 
as those of the Chenopodium olidum, and to 
the pod of Cicer arietinum. ; 
RHONCHUS. (PoyrG-, rhonchus, ster- 
tor.) Snoring. 
RHOPALO’SIS, (From pomadoy, a 
club.) * A disorder in which the hair cleaves 
together, and hangs down in clusters re- 


sembling clubs. The plaited hair. See 
Plica. 
RHUBARB. See Rheum. 


Rhubarb, monks. 
Rhubarb, rhaponiic. 
ticum. . 
RHUS. (From pew, to flow: so called 
because it stops fluxes.) ‘The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Trigynia. The 
sumach-tree. 
Ruvus BELGICA. 
sometimes so. termed, 
Ruvs corraria. Sumach. Elm-leaved 
sumach. This plant, Rhus — foliis pinnatis 
oblusiuscule serratis ovalibus subtus villosis, of 
Linnzus, is a small tree, a native of the 
south of Europe. It is singular that this is 
the only species of the genus rhus which is 
perfectly innocent; the others being active 
poisons. Both the leaves and berries of this 
plant are used medicinally, as astringents 
and tonics; the former are the most power- 
ful,. and have been long in common use, 


See Rumew patientia. 
See Rheum rhapon- 


The Dutch myrtle is 
See Myrica gale. 


where they may be easily obtained in various 


complaints indicating this class of remedies. 
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The berries, which ave red, and of-a roundish 
compressed figure, contain a pulpy matter, 
in which is lodged a brown, hard, oval seed, 
manifesting a considerable degreé of ad~ 
stringeney. The pulp, even when dry, is 
grateful, and has been discovered to contain 
an essential salt, similar to that of wood 
sorrel. An infusion of the dried fruit is not 
readered black by a solution of iron ; hence 
it appears to be destitute of adstringency. 
But its acidity is extremely grateful; there- 
fore, like many other fruits, these berries 
may be advantageously taken to allay febrile 
heat, and to correct bilious putrescency, 

Ruus rapicans. See Rhus vernix. 

Ruus tieainum. The systematic name of 
the Virginian sumach, the seeds of which are. 
said to be useful in stopping hemorrhages. 

Rugs. roxicopEnpron. Poison oak, or 
sumach, ‘This plant is a native of North 
America, The stems, if cut, exude a 
milky juice, whigh inflames the skin. The 
leaves, now inserted in the pharmacopeia, 
are inodorous, and have a mawkish subacrid 
taste. 
perfectly by water than by alkohol. They 
prove stimulant and narcotic, when taken 
internally, Dr. Alderson, of Hull, found. 
them, successful in several cases of paralysis. 
They excite a sense of heat and pricking, 
and irregular twitches in the affected limbs. 
They have been sometimes useful, also, in 
herpetic eruptions, |The dose may be from 
half’ a grain, gradually increased to four 
grains, two or three times a day. 

Ruus vernix. Rhus radicans. The sys- 
tematic name of a poisonous plant, the effi- 
cacy of which Dr. Fresnoi has endeavoured 
to prove, in the disease called paralysis, and 
herpetic.affections. He, in order that others 
should not suffer by his experiments, began 
by taking an infusion of one of the three 
foliola of which each leaf of this plant con- 
sists ; and as this dose produced na sensible 
effect, he increased the number to twelve. 
His urine and perspiration were increased 
in quantity, and he had some pains in his 
belly. He relates seven cases, in which he 
thinks he can remove all doubt of the effi- 
cacy of this infusion, in herpetic affections. 
From these the following are selected: 

« A country woman,” says Dr. Fresnoi, 
“© came to me in the month of July, 1780, 
to consult me about the herpes farinosa, with 
which her face had been covered for more 
than a year. She was ordered to take an 
infusion of this plant; and, in six weeks, 
was entirely free from the disease.” 

He likewise relates five cases of paralysis, 
which were cured by the use of this plant, 

The leaves of this plant are to be cut 
when in the greatest vigour, about the month 
of June. “ Those who cut this. plant,”’ says 


Dr. F. “ wear leathern gloves, on account. 


of its poisonous -qualities.” The same 
gentleman observes, he saw one case in which 
inflammation of the eye-lids was produced 


Their virtues are extracted more 
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by the vapour from the plant. Four pounds: 
of the leaves being distilled with thirty-two 
pounds of water, give it a slight odour, al. 
though the plant is entirely free from it, 
Its taste is pungent, and inflames the mouth, 
The decoction which remains in the still is 
brown, and is generally covered with a light 
brown pellicle. When strained and evapo- 
rated, it gives a shining black extract. The 
leaves inflame and swell the hands and arms 
of those who take them out of the still, and 
bring ‘on an itching, which remains for. 
several days. Forty-two pounds of the leaves 
afford twenty ounces of extract, of a proper. 
consist2nce for pills. 

“ A girl, in Flanders,” says Dr. Fresnoi, 
“already subject to fits, laid down some 
flowers in herbed-room. Next day she told 
me that she had undergone a great change : 
that she had had no fits, and slept much 
better. It occurred to me,” says Dr. F, 
‘*that the flowers occasioned this change. 
Next day, the flowers being removed, and 
the window opened, the convulsions re- 
appeared ; on their being again introduced, 
the fits, disappeared ; which proved plainly 
it was the effect of the flowers. The sucm 
cess of the extract in tussis. convulsiva 
exceeded my hopes; forty-two children 
being cured ofthis disorder in Valenciennes, 
during the end of the year 1786. Four 
grains of extract are to. be dissolved in four 
ounces of syrup, of which one table-spoonful 
given to the child every third hour, gene- 
rally abates the cough, and mostly leaves 
them.” 

RHY’AS. (‘Puas, a disease of the eye.) 
A decrease or defect. of the lachrymal ca- 
runcle. The proximate cause is a native 
defect ; or it may. originate from excision, 
erosion, or acrimony. This disorder is 
commonly incurable, and it. induces an in. 
curable epiphora, or a continual weeping. 

RHYPIA. (From ‘Pupos, sordes.) Foul, 
sordid, ill-conditioned. 

Ruytivo’sis. See Rutidosis. 

RIB. Costa. The ribs are the long 
curved bones. which are placed in an oblique 
direction at the sides of the chest. Their 
number is generally twelve on each side ; 
but, in some subjects, it”has been found to 
be thirteen, and in others, though more 
rarely, only eleven. They are distinguished 
into true and false ribs. The seven upper 
ribs, which are articulated to the sternum, 
are called trwe ribs; and the five lower ones, 
which are not immediately attached to that 
bone, are called false ribs. At-the posterior. 
extremity of each rib we observe a small 
head, divided by a middle ridge inte two 
articulating surfaces, covered with cartilage, 


which are received into two cavities contigu- 


ous to each other, and formed in the upper 

and lower part of each dorsal vertebra, as we 

have observed in our description of the 

spine. ‘Lhis articulation, which is secured. 

by a eapsular ligament, is a species of gin- 
Na | 
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glymus, and allows only of motion upwards 
and downwards. The head of each rib is 
supported by a short neck, and immediately 
beyond this we find a flattened tubercle, af- 
fording an oblong and slightly convex sur- 
face, which is articulated with the transverse 
process of the lowest of the two dorsal ver- 
tebre, with which its head is articulated. 
At some little distance from this tuberosity, 
the rib makes a considerable curve, which is 
usually called its angle. From the tubercle 
to the angle the ribs are of considerable 
thickness, and approaching to a cylindrical 
shape; but, from the angle to their anterior 
extremity, they become thinner and flatter. 
To this anterior extremity is fixed a long, 
broad, and strong cartilage, which, in each 
of the true ribs, reaches to the sternum, 
where its articulation is secured by a capsu- 
lar ligament, and by other ligamentous 
fibres. The cartilages of the sixth and se- 
venth ribs being longer than the rest, are 
extended upwards, in order to reach the 
sternum, the inferior portion of which is 
about on a level with the fifth rib. The 
cartilages of these two ribs are usually 
united into one, so as to leave no space be- 
tween them. The false ribs are supported 
in a different manner ; their cartilages ter- 
minate in an acute point before they reach 
the sternum, the eighth rib being attached 
by its cartilage to the lower edge of the car- 
tilage of the seventh, or last of the true 
ribs; the ninth in the same manner to the 
eighth ; and the tenth to the ninth; the car- 
tilages of each rib being shorter than that of 
the rib above it. The eleventh and twelfth, 
which are the two lowermost ribs, are not 
fixed at their anterior extremities like the 
other ribs, but hang loose, and are supported 
only by their ligamentous fibres, and by 
muscles and other soft parts. 

The external surface of each rib is some- 
what convex, and its internal surface 
slightly concave.. On the inferior and in- 
terior surface of these bones we observe a 
long fossa, for the lodgment of the intercos- 
tal vessels and nerves. This channel, how- 
ever, does not extend through the whole 
length of the rib, being observable neither 
at the posterior extremity, where the ves- 
sels have not yet reached the bone, nor at 
the fore-end, where they are distributed 
to the parts between the ribs. We seldom 
see any marks of it in the short ribs, as in 
the first, second, eleventh, and twelfth. 

Thus far we have given a description, 
which is applicable to the ribs in general ; 
but, as we find them differing from each 
other in shape, length, situation, and other 
respects, it will be right to speak of each 
rib in particular, 

The first rib, which is the shortest of any, 
is likewise the most curved. 
than the other ribs, and, instead of being 
placed, as they are, obliquely, and with its 
edges upwards and downwards, it is situ- 


It is broader» 
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ated nearly in a tranverse direction, one 
of its edges being placed inwards, or nearly 
so. Of these edges, the inner one is sharp, 
and the outer one somewhat rounded. Its 
inner surface is smooth, and its superior 
surface is sometimes slightly depressed 
anteriorly by the clavicle. The head of 
this rib, instead of being angular, is flat- 
tened, and slightly convex, being received 
into a cavity, which is formed wholly in 
the first vertebra, and not by two vertebra, 
as in the case with the other ribs. 

The second rib is longer than the first, 
but shorter than the ribs below it. Its an- 
gle is placed at a small distance from its 
tuberosity, and its head is articulated with 
two vertebra, like the other ribs. The 
other ten ribs, the two last only excepted, 
differ from the general description we have 
given, chiefly in the difference of their 
length, which goes on gradually increasing, 
from the first or uppermost, to the seventh 
or last of the true ribs, and as gradually 
diminishing from that to the twelfth. Their 
obliquity, in respect to the spine, likewise 
increases as they descend, as does the dis- 
tance between the head and angie of each 
rib, from the first rib to the ninth. The 
two lowest ribs differ from all the rest in 
the following particulars: — Their heads, 
like that of the first rib, are rounded, and 
received into a cavity formed entirely 
in the body of one vertebra; they have 
no tubercle for their articulation’ with the 
transverse processes, to which they are 
only loosely fixed by ligaments, and, in 
this respect, the tenth rib is sometimes 
found to agree with them: they are much 
shorter than the rest of the false ribs, and the 
twelfth is still shorter than the eleventh. 
The length of the latter, however, is dif- 
ferent in different subjects, and is not 
always found to be the same on both 
sides. Anteriorly, as we have already ob- 
served, their cartilages are short and loose, 
not being attached to the cartilages of the 
other ribs; and this seems to be, because 
the most considerable motions of the 
trunk are not performed on the lumbar 
vertebre alone, but likewise on the lower 
vertebre of the back; so that if these two 
ribs had been confined anteriorly, like the 
rest, and likewise united to the bodies of 
two vertebra, and to the transverse pro- 
cess, this disposition would have impeded 
the motion of the two last vertebre of the 
back, and consequently would have affected 
the motion of the trunk in general. 

The use of the ribs is to give form to the 
thorax, and to cover and defend the lungs ; 
also to assist in breathing ; for they are 


joined to the vertebre by regular hinges, 


which allow of short motions, and to the 
sternum by cartilages, which yield to the 
motion of the ribs, and return again when 
the muscles cease to act. 
Ribbed leaf. See Nervosus. 
\ 
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RYBES. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. The currant-tree. 

Riers nigrum. Black currant, This 

indigenous plant, Ribes — racemis pilosis, 
Jloribus oblongis, of Linnzus, . affords larger 
berries than those of the red, which are said 
to be peculiarly useful in sore throats, and 
to possess a diuretic power in a very con- 
siderable degree. The leaves of the black 
currant are extremely fragrant, and have 
been likewise recommended for their medi- 
cinal virtue, which .Bergius states to be 
mundificans, pellens, diuretica. The offi- 
einal preparations of the berries are the Syn 
rupus ribis: nigri, and the succus ribis nigri 
inspissatus. 

Rizes gusrum. Grossularia non spi- 
mosa. The red currant.  Ribes — inerme ; 
racemis glabris pendulis, floribus planiuscu- 
lis, of Linnzus. The white currant-tree is 


merely a variety of the red, the fruit of both. 


is perfectly analogous ; therefore, what is 
said of the one applies to the other. The 
red currant is abundantly cultivated in gar- 
dens, and, from its grateful acidity, is uni- 
versally acceptable, either as nature presents 
it, or variously prepared by art, with the 
addition of sugar. Considered medicinally, 
it Is esteemed to be moderately refrigerant, 
antiseptic, attenuant, and aperient. It may 
be used with considerable advantage to allay 
thirst, in most febrile complaints, to lessen 
an increased secretion of bile, and to correct 
a putrid and scorbutic state of the fluids, 
especially in sanguine temperaments ; but, 
in constitutions of a contrary kind, it is apt 
to occasion flatulency and indigestion, 

RIBWORT., | See Plantago lanceolata. 

RICE. See Oryza. 

RUVCINUS. (Quasi, pw kvvos, a dog’s 
nose ; because they stick to the noses of dogs. ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system, Class, Monecia; Order, 
Monadelphia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the. plant 
that affords the seed from which the 
castor-»il is prepared. 

Ricinus coMMUNISs. 
name of the castor-oil plant. Cataputia 
major; Kerva; Ricinus vulgaris; Palma 
christi Ricinus—foltis peltatis subpalmatis ser- 
ratis, of Linneus. This plant appears to be 
the Kix, or Kpotwy, of Dioscorides, who ob- 
serves, that the seeds are powerfully ca- 
thartic; it is also mentioned by Aétius, 
Paulus Aigineta, and Pliny. The ricinus 
was first cultivated in England, in the time 
of Turner, and is now annually reared in 
many gardens in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don ; and in that of Dr. Saunders, at High- 
bury, the plant grew to a state of great perfec- 
tion. An oil extracted from the seeds of 
this plant, and known by the name of oleum 
ricini, palma christi, or castor oil, is the 
drug to which the pharmacopeias_ refer, 
and which has lately come into frequent 
t ; 


The systematic 
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use, as a quick but gentle purgative. 
London College directs this oil 
pressed from the seeds in the 
as that of the oil of almonds, 
out the assistance of heat, by 
oil would seem to be obtained in the purest 
state. However, we have some reason to 
believe that this method is seldom _prac- 
tised, and that the oil usually employed 
here is imported from the West Indies, 
where it is commonly prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : — “ The seeds being freed 
from the husks, or pods, which are gathered 
upon their turning brown, and when be- 
ginning to burst open, are first bruised in 
amortar, afterwards tied up in a Jinen bag, 
and then thrown into a large pot, with a 
sufficient quantity of water (about eight 
gallons, to one gallon of the seeds), and 
boiled tll the oil is risen to the surface, 
when it is carefully skimmed off, strained, 
and kept for use. Thus prepared, the oil 
is entirely free from acrimony, and will 
stay upon the stomach when it rejects all 
other medicines.’’ Mr. Long remarks, that 
the oil intended for medicinal use, is 
more frequently cold drawn, or extracted 
from the bruised seeds by means of a hand- 
press, But this is thought more acrimo- 
nious than that prepared by coction. Dr. 
Browne is also of this opinion, and prefers 
the oil prepared by coction to that by ex- 
pression ; he attributes its greater mildness 
to the action of the fire, observing that the 
expressed oil, as well asthe mixed juices 
of the seeds, are far more active and violent 
in their operation. 

Dr. Cullen observes, that’ “ this oil, 
when the stomach can be reconciled to it, 
is one of the most agreeable purgatives we 
can employ. It has this particular advantage, 
that it cperates sooner after its exhibition 
than any other purgative I know of, as it 
commonly operates in two or three hours, 
{t seldom gives any griping, and its opera- 
tion is generally moderate, producing one, 
two, or three stools only. It is particularly 
suited to cases of costiveness, and even to 
cases of spasmodic colic. 

In the West Indies, it is found to be one 
of the most certain remedies in the dry 
belly-ache, or colica pictonum. It is sel- 
dom found heating or irritating to the rec- 
tum; and, therefore, is sufficiently well 
suited to hemorrhoidal persons. 

The only inconvenience attending the 
use of this medicine is, that as an oil it is 
nauseous to some persons}; and that, when 
the dose is large, it occasions sickness at 
the stomach for some time after it is taken, 
To obviate these inconveniences, several 


means have been tried; and it is found 
that the most effectual means is the addition 


of a little ardent spirit. In the West Indies, 

they employ rum; but that I might not 

withdraw any part of the purgative, I em- 

ploy the Zinc. senne eee This added in 
i] 2 . 
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the proportion of one to three parts of the 
oil, and very intimately mixed, by being 
shaken together in a phial, both makes the 
oil less nauseous to the taste, and makes it 
sit more easy on the stomach. The com- 
mon dose of this oil is a table spoonful, or 
half an ounce ; but many persons require a 
double quantity. 

Ricinus masor. See Jatropha curcas, 

Ricrxus vurearis. See Ricinus. 

RICKETS. See Rachitis. 

RICTUS. This term is applied by bo- 
tanists to the grinning mouth or opening 
between the two lips of a ringent or person- 
ate flower. 

RIGOR, Asudden coldness, attended 
by a shivering, more or less perfect. 

RI'MA. A fissure, or opening ; asthe 
rima laryngis, rima vulve. 

Rima Guorrinis. The opening of the 
Jarynx, through which the air passes in and 
out of the lungs. 


RV’MULA. (Diminutive of rima, a 
fissure,) A small fissure. 
RINZ’US. (From pw, the nose.) See 


Compressor naris. 
~RING-WORM. 
See Herpes. 

RINGENS. Ringent: aterm applied 
to flowers or their corolla, which are irregular 
and gaping, like the mouth of an animal ; as 
those of the nettle, &c. 

A ringent flower is also called a lipped or 
labiate by some hotanists. 

Rvsacon. See Cassumuniar, 

Risicartum. ‘The auripigmentum was 
so called. See Arsenious acid. 

5 RI'SUS. Laughter; laughing. 

Risus canrnus. A kind of laughter in 
which the lips are contracted, so as to show 
all the teeth, 

Risus sarponicus. See Sardonic laugh. 

RIVERIUS, Lazarus, was born at 
Montpelier, in 1589. Being naturally slow 
in his attainments, ‘he failed in his first 
examinations for a degree; but this only 
stimulated him to redoubled exertions, so 
that in the following spring he accomplished 
his object at theage.of 22. His attachment 
to study became then very great, and eleven 
years after that period he was appointed 
to the professorship of medicine in the nni- 
yersity ; which office .he filled with great 
honour till his death in 1655. Riverius 
published some valuable works, especially 
one, entitled ** Praxis Medica ;’’ which ap- 
peared at first in a concise form, as a sort 
of text-book; but finding it very favour- 
ably received by the public, he enlarged and 
improved it considerably : and it added 
greatly to his reputation, haying passed 
through numerous editions, as well in 
the original, as translated into French and 
English. 

_ RIVINUS, Auveusrus Qurrinus, was 
sou of a learned physician and critic, Andrew 
Bachmann, whose name was latinized into 


A species of herpes. 
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Rivinus, and born at Leipsic, in 1652, He 
graduated at the age of 24, and fifteen years 
after obtained the professorships of physio- 
logy and botany in his native uniyersity 3 
he was also associated with many learned 
bodies; and he filled these appointments 
with honour to himself till his death, in 
1723. Rivinus distinguished himself chiefly 
as a systematic botanist ; but his arrange- 
ment was very defective, being founded on 
the number of the petals, and their being 
regular, or irregular. ‘Though by no means 
eminent as a practical anatomist, he is said 
to have discovered a new salivary duct. As 
a medical writer, he has the merit of faith- 
ful observation and description in his 
treatise “ De Peste Lipsiensi,’’ published in 
1680. He wrote also on dyspepsia, on 
intermittents, and various other subjects. 
His “ Censura Medicamentorum officina- 
lium,” ranks very high, on account of the 
freedom: with which he attacked opinions, 
however generally received, which he be- 
lieved erroneous ; and to the prevalence of 
this spirit we owe the great simplification, 
and other improvements, which the Materia 
Medica exhibits at present. 

ROASTING. A.chemical process, ge- 
nerally performed in crucibles, by which 
mineral substances are divided, some of 
their principles being volatilised, and others 
changed, so as to prepare them for other 
operations, 

ROB. (Rod, dense, Arabian.) An old 
term for an inspissated juice. 

ROBORANT. (Roborans; from roboro, 
to strengthen.) That which is strengthen. 
ing, See Tonic. , 

ROCCE’LLA. See Lichen roccella. 

Rochelle-salt. See Soda tartarisata. 

ROCKAMBOLE. The Allium. sco- 
yodoprasum, of Linneus. The root is used 
for pickles and high-seasoned dishes, 

ROCK-BUTTER. A greasy mineral 
which cozes out of rocks that contain alum, at 
the Hurlet.alum-work, near Paisley, 

Rock-cork. See Asbestos. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL. A white.and brown 
coloured crystallised siliceous mineral, found 
of great size and beauty in some parts of 
Scotland, and Dauphiny affords most mag- 
nificent groupes. 

Rock-oil. See Petroleum: 

ROCK-SALT. Of this there are two 
kinds, the foliated and the fibrous. The 
principal deposit of this salt in Great Bri- 
tain is in Cheshire. In 1000 parts are con- 
tained, according to Henry, 983 of muri-. 
ate of soda, 64 sulphate of lime, a little 


muriate of lime and muriate of magnesia, 


and 10 parts insoluble matter. 
Rock-samphire. 
MUM. 
Rock, wood. The ligniform asbestos. 
ROCKET. See Brasyica eruca. 
Rocket, Roman. See Brassica eruca. 
Rocket, wild. See Brassica erucastrum. . 


See Crithnum mariti- - 
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Rorr'tna. | See Drosera rotundifolia. 

ROS. Dew. 

Ros canasrinus. The officinal manna 
is sometimes so termed. 


Ros sorzas. See Drosera rotundifolia. 
RO’SA. 1. The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnean system. Class, Jco- 
sandria; Order Polygynia. The rose. 

2. A name sometimes given to the erysi- 
pelas, because it begins. with a redness like 
that of a rose. 

Rosa atsa. The white rose. The 
flowers of this species possess similar but 
inferior virtues to those of the damask. 

Rosa cantina. Rosa Sylvestris ; Cynor- 
rhodon; Cynosbatos. ‘The dog rose, or 
wild-brier, or hip-tree. Rosa —germini- 
bus ovatis pedunculisque glabris, cawle petio- 
lisque aculeatis, of Linneus. The fruit of 
this tree, called heps, or hips, has a sourish 
taste, and obtains a place in the London 
pharmacopeeia, in the form of conserve. It 
is seldom employed but to give form to more 
active remedies, in pills, boluses, linctuses, 
&e. 

Rosa centironta. The pharmacopeeial 
and systematic name of the damask rose. 
Fiosa damascena; Rosa pallida. The da- 
mask rose. The pharmacopeeias direct asyrup 
to be prepared from the petals of this rose, 
Rosa — germinibus ovatis pedunculisque his- 
pidis, cauie hispido aculeato petiolis inermi- 
bus, of Linnzus; which is found to be a 
pleasant and useful laxative for children, or 
to obviate costiveness in adults. Most of 
the roses, though much cultivated in our 
gardens, are far from being distinctly cha- 
racterised: Those denominated varieties are 
extremely numerous, and often permanent- 
ly uniform ; and the specific differences, as 
hitherto pointed out, are in many respects so 
inadequate to the purpose of satisfactory dis- 
crimination, that it becomes a difficult mat- 
ter to distinguish which are species and 
which are varieties only. ‘The damask rose 
seems to be another species, widely different 
from the centifolia, as appears from the de- 
scription given of it by Du Roi and Miller. 

The petals are directed for medicinal use ; 
they are of a pale red colour, and of a very 
fragrant odour, which, to most people, is 
extremely agreeable ; and therefore this and 
most of the other roses are much used as 
nosegays. We may remark, however, that, 
in seme instances, they have, under certain 
circumstances, produced alarming symp- 
toms. The petals “impart their odorous 
matter to watery liquors, both by infusion 
and distillation. Six pound of fresh roses 
impregnate, by distillation, a gallon, or 
more, of water, strongly with their fine 
flavour. On distilling large quantities, 
there separates from the watery fluid a small 
portion of a fragrant butyraceous oil, which 
liquefies by heat, and appears yellow, but 
concretes in the coid into a white mass. An 


hundred pounds of the flowers, according to. 
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the experiments of Tachenius and Hoffman, 
afforded scarcely half an ounce of oil.” 
The smell of the oil exactly resembles that 
of roses, and is therefore much used as a 
perfume, It possesses very little pungency, 
and has been highly recommended for its 
cordial and analeptic qualities. ‘These 
flowers also contain a bitterish substance, 
which is extracted by water along with the 
odorous principle, and remains entire in the 
decoction after the latter has been separated 
by distillation, or evaporation. 

This fixed sapid matter of the petals ma- 
nifests a purgative quality ; and it is on this 
account that the flowers are received in the 
Materia Medica. : 

Rosa pamascena. See Rosa centifolia. 

Rosa eattica. The pharmacopeial and 
systematic name of the red rose. Rosa rubra- 
The flowers of this species, Rosa —germi= 
nibus ovatis pedunculisque hispidis, caule pe- 
tiolisque hispido aculeatis, ov Linneus, are’ 
valued for their adstringent qualities, which’ 
are most considerable before the petals ex- 
pand ; and therefore in this state they are 
chosen for medicinal use, and ordered by 
the pharmacopeeias in different preparations, 
as: those of a conserve, or confection, a 
honey, an infusion, and a syrup. The in- 
fusion of roses is a grateful cooling subad- 
stringent, and -useful in hamoptysis, and 
other hemorrhagic complaints : its effieacy,. 
however, depends chiefly on the sulphuric 
acid added. 

Rosa rantipa. See Rose centifolia. 

Rosa rusra. See Rosa gallica, 

Rosa sytvestris. See Rosa canina. 

ROSA/CEUS. Rose-like. 1. Applied 
to: corolla which spread’ like a rose, as those 
of the Dryas. ~ 

Z. The term gutta rosacea is applied to: 
little rosy-coloured: spots upon the face and. 
nose, | 

ROSACIC ACID: There is deposited 
from the urine of persons: labouring under 
gout and inflammatory fevers, a sediment 
of a rose colour, occasionally in reddish 
crystals. This was first discovered to be 
a peculiar acid by M. Proust, and after- 
wards examined by M. Vauquelin. This 
acid is solid, of a lively cinnabar hue, 
without smell, with a faint taste, but 
reddening litmus very sensibly. On burns 
ing coal it is decomposed into a pungent: 
vapour, which has not the’ odour of burning, 
animal matter. It is very soluble in water, 
and it even softens in the air. It is soluble 
in alkohol. It forms soluble salts with 
potassa, soda, ammonia, barytes, strontites, 
and lime, It gives a slight rose-coloured 
precipitate with acetate of lead. It also com- 
bines with lithic acid, forming so intimate 
a union, that the lithic acid in precipitating 
from urine, carries the other, though a de. 
liquescent substance, down along with it. 
It is obtained pure by acting on the sedi. 
ment of urine with alkohol, — 
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ROSALIA. A name in some authors 
for the measles, or a disease very like the 
measles. 

ROSE. See Rosa. 

Rose, damask. See Rosa centifolia. 

Rose, dog. See Rosa canina. 

Roses rapix. See Rhodiola. 

Rose,.red. See Rosa gallica. 

ROSE-ROOT. See Rhodiola. 

Rose, white. See Rosa alba. 

Rosebay willow herb. See LEpilobium an- 
gustifoltum. 

ROSEMARY. See Rosmarinus. 

ROSEOLA. (From rosa, a rose: so 
called from the colour of the rash.) A rose- 
coloured efflorescence, variously figured, 
without wheals, or papule, and not con- 
tagious. Itis mostly symptomatic, occurring 
in connexion with different febrile com- 
plaints, and requiring no deviation from the 
treatment respectively adapted to them. 

Its principal varieties are comprised under 
the seven following heads ; 

1. The Roseola estiva appears first on 
the face and neck, and in the course of a day 
or two is distributed over the whole body, 
producing a considerable degree of itching 
and tingling. JItis distributed into separate 
small patches, of various figure, but larger 
and more irregular forms than in the measles. 
It is at first red, but soon assumes its deep 
roseate hue. ‘The fauces are tinged with 
the same colour, and a slight roughness of 
the tonsils is felt in swallowing. 

The rash continues vivid through the 
second day; after which it declines in 
brightness, slight specks only remaining of 
a dark hue, on the fourth day ; which with 
the constitutional affection, wholly disappear 
on the fifth. 

The efflorescence sometimes is partial, 
extending only over portions of the face, 
neck, and upper part of the breast and 
shoulders, in patches, slightly elevated, and 
itching considerably, but in this form the 
disease continues a week or longer, the rash 
appearing and disappearing several times ; 
sometimes from taking warm liquors, and 
sometimes without any apparent cause. 
The retrocession is usually accompanied 
with disorder of the stomach, head-ache, 
and faintness; which are immediately re- 
lieved on its appearance. It commonly 
occurs in females of irritable constitution 
in summer... Light diets and acidulated 
drinks, with occasional laxatives, palliate 
the symptoms. 

2. The Roseola auiuwmnalis occurs in 
children, in the autumn, in distinct circular 
or oval patches, which gradually increase to 
the size of a shilling, and are of a dark 
damask rose hue. It appears chiefly on the 
arms, sometimes desquamating, and its de- 
cline seems to be expedited by the internal 
use of sulphuric acid. 

3. The Roseola annulata occurs on almost 
every part of the body, in rose-coloured 
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rings, with central areas of the usual colour 
of the skin. When accompanied with fever 
its duration is short; at other times, without 
any constitutional disorder, it continues for 
a considerable and uncertain period. The 
rings are, at first, from a line to two lines in 
diameter, but gradually dilating leave a 
larger central space, sometimes of the 
diameter of half an inch. The effloresence 
is less vivid (and in the chronie form usually 
fades) in the morning, but increases in the 
evening or night, and produces a heat and 
itching in the skin. When it becomes very 
faint in colour for several days, the stomach 
is disordered, and languor, giddiness, and 
pains of the limbs ensue, which are relieved 
by the use of the warm bath. 

Sea-bathing and the mineral acids afford 
much relief in the chronie forms of this 
rash. 

4. Roseola infantilis is a closer rash octur- 
ing in infants during the irritation of denti- 
tion, of disordered bowels, and in fevers. 
It is very irregular in. its appearances, some- 
times continuing only for a night, sometimes 
appearing and disappearing for several suc- 
cessive days with violent disorder, and some- 
times arising in single patches in different 
parts of the body successively. It is 
alleviated by the remedies adapted to relieve 
bowel complaints, painful dentition, and 
other febrile affections, with which it is 
connected. 

5. Roseola variolosa occurs previously to 
the eruption both of the natural and ino- 
culated small-pox, but seldom before the 
former. It appears in the inoculated 
disease, on the second day of the eruptive 
fever, which is generally the ninth or tenth 
after inoculation. It is first seen on the 
arms, breast, and face; and on the following 
day it extends over the trunk, and extre- 
mities. 

Sometimes it is distributed in oblong ir- 
regular patches, sometimes diffused with 
numerous interstices, and sometimes it 
forms an almost continuous redness over 
the whole body, being, in some parts, slightly 
elevated. ‘It continues about three days, on 
the. second or last of which, the variolous 
pustules may be distinguished, in the gene- 
ral redness, by their rounded elevation, 
hardness, and whiteness of their tops. 

6. Roseola vaccina appears generally in a 
congeries of dots and small patches, but 
sometimes diffuse like the former; takes 
place on the ninth or tenth day after vaccin- 
ation, at the place of inoculation, and at the 
same time with the areola that is formed 
round the vesicle, from whence it spreads 
irregularly over the whole surface of the 
body. ‘ 

It is usually attended with a very quick 
pulse, white tongue, and great restlessness. 

7. Roseola miliaris often accompanies an 
eruption of miliary vesicles after fever. It 
is sometimes connected with attacks of the 
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gout, and of the febrile rheumatism, accom- 
panied with considerable fever, extreme 
languor and depression of spirits, total 
loss of appetite, and torpid bowels, and 
terminates on the seventh day by desquam- 
ation. 

ROSEWOOD. See Rhodium lignum. 

ROSEWORT. See Rhodiola. 

ROSIN. See Resina. 

ROSMARINUS. (Quasi rosa, ouupya, 
because it smells like myrrh.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Diandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon rosemary. 

Rosmarinus HortTENSIS. See Rosmarinus 
officinalis. . 

RosMARINUS OFFICINALIS. The system- 
atic name of the common rosemary. Ros- 
marinus hortensis; Libanotis coronaria ; 
Dendrolibanus ; Rosmarinus, of Linnzeus. 
The leaves and tops of this plant have a 
fragrant aromatic smell, and a bitterish pun- 
gent taste. Rosemary is reckoned one of 
the most powerful of those plants which 
stimulate and corroborate the, nervous sys- 
tem ; it has therefore been recommended in 
various affections supposed to proceed from 
debility, or defective excitement of the brain 
and nerves, as in certain headaches, deaf- 
ness, giddiness, and in some hysterical and 
dyspeptic symptoms. The officinal pre- 
parations of rosemary are, an essential oil 
from their leaves, or from the herb in flower, 
a conserve of the flowers, and a spirit for- 
merly called Hungary water, from the 
flowery tops. The tops are also used in 
the compound spirit of lavender, and soap 
liniment. 

RosMARINUS SYLVESTRIS. 
yalustre. 

ROSTELLUM. A little beak. Ap- 
plied to that part of the seed which is point- 
ed, penetrates the earth, and becomes the 
root. See Corculum. 

ROSTRATUS. _ Rostrate. 
to the pod of the Sinapis alba. 

ROSTRUM. (From rodo, to gnaw ; be- 
cause birds use it to tear their food with.) 

1. A beak. 

2. The piece of flesh which hangs be- 
tween the division of the hare-lip is called 
rostrum leporinum. 

3. Applied in botany to some elongation of 
a seed-vessel, originating from the permanent 
style; asin Geranium: though it is also used 
for naked seeds; as Scandix. 

ROTACE. (From rota, a wheel.) 
The name of an order of plants in Lin- 
nzeus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, con- 
sisting of those which have one flat wheel- 
shaped petal. 


See Ledum 


Applied 


ROTACISMUS. The harsh or asper- 


ated vibration of the letter r or po, which is 
very common in the northern parts of Eng- 
land. 

ROTANG. See Calamus rotang. 
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ROTA’TOR. (From roto, toturn.) A 
muscle the office of which is to wheel about 
the thigh. 

ROTATUS. Rotate, or wheel-like ; 
salver-shaped. Applied to the corolls, nec- 
tary, &c. ; as the nectary of the Cyssampe- 
los, the corolla of the Borago officinalis. 

RO’'TULA. (Diminutive of rota, a 
wheel: so called from its shape.) See Pa- 
tella. 

ROTUNDUS. See Round. 

ROUGE. See Carthamus tinctorius. 

ROUND. Rotundus. Many parts of 
animals and vegetables receive this trivial 
name from their shape; as round liga- 
ments, round foramen, &c. and _ leaves, 
stems, seeds, &c.; as the seeds of the Pisum, 
Brassica, &c. 

Round-leaved sorrel. 
tus. 

Rounp tigaMents. Ligamenta rotunda. 
A bundle of vessels and fibres contained in 
a duplicature of the peritoneum, that pro- 
ceed from the sides of the uterus, through 
the abdominal rings, and disappear in the 
pudenda. 

RUBE’DO. (From ruber, red.) <A dif- 
fused, but not spotted, redness in any part 
of the skin ; such as that which arises from 
blushing. 

RUBEFACIENT. (Rubefaciens; from 
rubefacio, to make red.) ‘That substance 
which, when applied a certain time to 
the skin, induces a redness without blis. 
tering. e 

RUBELITE. Red tourmalin. 

RUBE/OLA. (From ruber, red; or 
from rubeo, to become red.) _Morbili. The 
measles. A genus of disease in the Class 
Pyrexie, and Order Exanthemata, of Cul- 
len; known by synocha, hoarseness, dry 
cough, sneezing, drowsiness; about the 
fourth day, eruption of small red points, 
discernible by the touch, which, after three 
days, end in mealy desquamation. The 
blood, after venzsection, exhibits an inflam- 
matory crust. In addition to the symptoms 
already related, it is remarkable, that the 
eyes and eyelids always show the presence of 
this disease, being somewhat inflamed and 
suffused with tears. The synocha continues 
during the whole progress of the disease. 
In systems of nosology, several varieties of 
measles are mentioned, but they may all 
be comprehended under two heads ; the one 
attended with more or less of the symptoms 
of general inflammation ; the other accom- 
panied by a putrid diathesis. 

The measles may prevail at all seasons of 
the year as an epidemic, but the middle of 
winter is the time they are usually most pre- 
valent; and they attack persons of all ages, 
but children are most liable to them. They 
prove most unfavourable to such as are of a . 
plethoric or scrofulous habit, Like the 
small-pox, they never affect persons but once 


See Rumex scuta- 


in their life ; their contagion appears to be 
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of a specific nature. The eruption is usually 
“preceded by a general uneasiness, chilliness, 
and shivering, pain in the head, in grown 
persons; but in childften, a heaviness ‘and 
‘soreness in the throat; sickness and vomit- 
ing, with other affections, such as happen in 
most fevers; but the chief characteristic 
‘symptoms are, a heaviness about the eyes, 
with swelling, inflammation, and a defluxion 
of sharp tears, and great acuteness of sens- 
ation, so that they cannot bear the light 
without pain, together with a discharge of 
‘serous humour from the nostrils, which 
produces sneezing. ‘The heat, and other 
febrile symptoms, increase very rapidly ; to 
which succeeds a frequent and dry cough, a 
‘stuffing, great oppression, and oftentimes 
retching to vomit, with violent pains in the 
Toins, and sometitnes a looseness; at other 
‘times there is great sweating, the tongue 
foul and white, the thirst very great, and, 
‘in general, the fever runs much higher than 
in the milder sort of the regular small-pox. 
The eruptions appear about the fourth or 
fifth day, and sometimes about the end of 
the third. On the third or fourth day from 
their ‘first appearance, the rednéss diminishes, 


the spots, or very small papule, dry up, the ° 


cuticle peels off, and is replaced by a new 
one. ‘The symptoms do not go off on the 
‘eruption, as in the small-pox, except the 
vomiting; the cough and head-ache conti- 
nue, with the weakness and defluxion on 
the eyes, and a considerable degree of fe- 
ver. On the ninth or eleventh day, no 
trace of redness is to be found, but the skin 
assumes its wonted appearance; yet, with- 
‘out there have been some considerable eva- 
‘uations either by the skin, or by vomiting, 
the patient ‘will hardly recover strength, but 
the cough will continue, the fever return 
‘with new violence, and bring on great dis- 
tress and danger. 

In the more alarming cases, spasms of the 
limbs, subsultus, tendinum, dilirium, or what 
more frequently happens, coma, supervene. 
This last symptom so frequently attends the 
eruptive fever of measles, that by some prac- 
titioners it is regarded as one of its dia- 
gnostics. 

In measles, as in other febrile diseases, 
the symptoms generally suffer some remis- 
‘sion towards the morning, returning how- 
‘ever in the evening with increased severity. 

The measles, even when violent, are not 
‘usually attended with a putrid tendency ; 
but it sometimes happens, that such a dis- 
position prevails both in the course of the 

disease and at its termination. In such cases, 
petechiz are to be observed interspersed 
among the eruptions, and these last be- 
‘come livid, or assume almost a black co- 
lour. Hzmorrhages break out from dif- 
ferent parts of the body, the pulse becomes 
fréquent, feeble, and perhaps irregular, uni» 
- versal debility ensues, and the patient is de- 
stroyed, --' © ad Diets lek Ss. ln 
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In those cases where there is much fever, 
with great difficulty of breathing, and other 
symptoms of pheumonic inflaramation, or 
where there is great debility, with a ten- 
dency to putrescency, there will always be 
considerable danger; but the consequences 
attendant on the measles are in general 
more to be dreaded than the immediate 
disease; for although a person may get 
through it, and appear for a time to be 
recovered, still hectic symptoms and pul» 
monary consumption shall afterwards arise, 
and destroy him, or an ophthalmia shall en- 
sue. 

Measles, as well as small-pox, not unfre- 
quently call into action a disposition to scro- 
phula, where such happens to exist in the 
habit. Another bad consequence of the 
measles is, that the bowels are often left by 
them in a very weak state; a chronic diar- 
rhoea remaining, which has sometimes prov- 
ed fatal. Dropsy has also been known as a 
consequence of measles. 

The morbid appearances to be observed 
on dissections of those who die of measles 
are pretty much confined to the lungs and 
intestines: the former of which always show 
strong marks of inflammation, and some- 
times a tendency to sphacelus. Where the 
patient dies under the eruption, the trachea 
and larger branches of the bronchia, as in 
the small-pox, are often covered with it, 
which may account for the increase of the 
cough, after the appearance of the erup- 
tion. 

In the treatment of this disorder, as it 
usually appears, the object is to moderate 
the accompanying synocha fever, and attend 
to the state of certain organs, particularly 
the lungs and the bowels. When there are 
no urgent local symptoms, it will be com- 
monly sufficient to pursue the general anti- 
phlogistic plan, (avoiding, however, too free 
or sudden exposure to cold,) keeping the 
bowels open, and encouraging diaphoresis 
by mild antimonials, &c. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in plethoric habits, especially where 
the lungs are weak, it will be proper to 
begin by a moderate abstraction of. blood. 
Where the eruption has been imprudently 
checked, much distress usually follows, and 
it will be advisable to endeavour to ‘bring 
it out again by the warm bath, with other 
means of increasing the action of the cuta- 
neous vessels. Should an inflammatory 
determination to the lungs occur, more ac- 
tive evacuations must be practised, as ex- 
plained under the head of Pneurionia. The 
cough may be palliated by opitim, joined 
with expectorants, demulcents, &c. : and an 
occasional emetic will be proper, when there 
is much wheezing. Where diarrhoea takes 
place, it is better not to attempt to suppress it 
at once; but if troublesome, moderate it by 
small doses of opium, assisted perhaps by 
astringents. At the decline of the disorder, 
much attention is often required to prevent 
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phthisis pulmonalis supervening. Should 
the disorder ever put on a putrid character, 
the general plan pointed out under Z'yphus 
must be pursued. 

RUBIA. (From ruber, red: so called 
from its red roots.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plantsin the Linnean system. 
Class, Tetrandria; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the madder 
plant, Rubia tinctorum. ; 

Rusia trncrorum. The systematic name 
of the madder plant. Erythrodanum ; Rubia 
major ; Radix rubra. Dyer’s madder. Ru- 
bia — foliis annuis, caule aculeato, of Lins 
neus. The roots of this plant have a bit+ 
terish, somewhat austere taste, and a slight 
smell, not of the agreeable kind. It was 
formerly considered as a deobstruent, deter- 
gent, and diuretic, but it is now very seldom 
used. 

RUBI’GO. (Rubigo, inis. f.; @ colore 
rubro, from its red colour.) Rust. 

Rusico currit. See Verdigris. 

Rusico rerrt. See Ferri subcarbonas. 

Rusi’nus. (From ruber, red: so named 
_ from its colour.) A carbuncle. See An- 
thraz. 

Fivsinus verts. See dnihraxr.  _ 

RUBULI. (From rubus, a blackberry, 
or raspberry.) The specific name in Good’s 
Nosology of the yaws. 

RU’BUS. (From ruber, red: so called 
from its red fruit.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Icesandria ; Order, Pologynia. 

Rusus aroricus. The systematic name 
of the shrubby strawberry. Rubus — fo- 
liis alternatis, caulé inermt unifloro. ‘The 
berries, Bacce norlandice, are recommend- 
ed by Linneus as possessing antiseptic, re- 
frigerant, and antiscorbutic qualities. 

Rusus castus. ‘The systematic name of 
the dewberry plant, the fruit of which re- 
sembles the blackberry in appearance and 
qualities. 

Ruzsus cHamamorvus. ‘The systematic 
name of the cloudberry-tree. Chamemorus ; 
Chamerubus foliis ‘ribis Anglice ; Rubus 
palustris humilis ; Vaccinium Lancastrense ; 
Rubus alpinus humilis Anglicus. Cloud- 
berries, and knot-berries. The ripe fruit 
of this plant, Rebus — foliis simplicibus lo- 
batis, caule interno unifloro, of Linneus, 
is prepared into a jam; and is recommend- 
ed to allay thirst, &c. in fevers, phthisical 
diseases, hemoptysis, &c. As an anti- 
scorbutic, it is said to excel the scurvy- 
grass and other vegetables of that tribe in 
common use. 

Rouxzus rruticosus. The systematic name 
of the common bramble, which affords black- 
berries. 
by children, and are wholesome and gently 
aperient. ‘Too large quantities, however, 
when the stomach is weak, produce vomit- 
ing and great distension of the belly, from 
flatus. See Fruits, summer. 
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The berries are eaten in abundance 
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Rusus inmus. The systematic name of 
the raspberry. Batinon ; Moron. Rubus — 
Sfoliis quinato-pinnatis ternatisque, caule acu- 
leato, petiolis, canaliculatits, of Linnzus, 
The fruit of this plant has a pleasant sweet 
taste, accompanied with a peculiar grateful 
flavour, on account of which it is chiefly 
valued. Its virtues consist in allaying heat 
and thirst, and promoting the natural excre- 
tions. A grateful syrup prepared from the 
juice is directed for officinal use. 

RUBY. See Sapphire. 

RU’CTUS.. An eructation. 

RUE. See Ruta graveolens. 

Rue, goats. See Galega. ' 

Ruri riruta.  Rufus’s pills. A com- 
pound very similar to the aloétic pills with 
myrrh. See Pilula aloes cum myrrha. 

RUFUS, the Ephesian, a physician and 
anatomist of considerable eminence in the 
reign of Trajan, esteemed by Galen, one of 
the most able of his predecessors. He 
traced the origin of the nerves in the brain 
by dissecting brutes, and considered some of 
them as contributing to motion, others to 
sensation. He even observed the capsule of 
the crystalline lens in the eye. He con- 
sidered the heart as the seat of life, and of 
the animal heat, and as the origin of the 
pulse, which he ascribed to the spirit of. its 
left ventricle and of the arteries, There is 
avery respectable treatise by him on the 
Diseases of the Urinary Organs, and the 
Method of curing them. He also wrote a 
good work on Purgative Medicines ; and a 
little treatise on the Names given by the 
Greeks to the different Parts of the Body. 
Galen affirms also, that Rufus was the 
author of an Essay on the Materia Medica, 
in verse; and Suidas mentions others on the 
Atra bilis, &c., but these are all lost. 

RUGOSUS. Rugged. A term applied 
to a leaf, when the veins are tighter than the 
surface between them, causing the latter to 
swell into little inequalities, as the various 
species of sage. ‘The seeds of the Litho- 
spermum arvense are rugose, 

RUM. A spirituous liquor, well known, 
the produce of the sugar-cane. 

RU'MEX. (Rumez, icis. m.; a sort of 
pike, spear, or halberd, which the shape of 
the leaves in various species much resem- 
bles.) ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Hexandria; Ore 
der, Trigynia. ‘The dock. 

Rumex acerosa. ‘The systematic name 
of the common sorrel.  Acetosa; -Acetosa 
vulgaris ; <lcetosa pratensis ; Acetosa arvensis: 
Sorrel ; sour-dock. Rumex — foliis, oblongis 
sagittatis, floribus dieciis, of Linneus. » The 
leaves of this plant are sour, but not the root, 
which is bitter. It grows in the meadows 
and common fields. 

Rumex acurus. The systematic name 
of the sharp-pointed wild-dock, — Orylapa- 
thum ; Lapathum. Rumex — floribus herma- 
phroditis ; valvulis dentatis graniferis, foliis 
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cordato oblongis acuminatis, of Linneus. 
‘The decoction of the root of this plant is 
used in Germany to cure the itch; and it 
appears to have been used in the time of 
 Dioscorides, in the cure of leprous and im- 
petiginous affections, both alone and boiled 
with vinegar. - 

Rumex atrinus. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the monks’ rhu- 


barb. See Rumew patientia. 
Rumex aquaticus. See Rumex hydro- 
lapathum. 


Rumex crispus. The systematic name 
of the crisp-leaved dock. 

Rumex uyprotaratHum. The system- 
atic name of the water-dock. Hydrolapa- 
thum; Rumex aquaticus; Herba Britan- 
nica; Lapathum aquaticum. The water- 
dock.  Rumex — floribus hermaphroditis, 
valvulis integris graniferis, folits lanceolatis, 
of Linnzus. The leaves of this plant 
manifest considerable acidity, and are said to 
possess a laxative quality. The root is 
strongly adstringent, and has been much 
employed, both externally and internally, 
for the cure of some diseases of the skin, as 
scurvy, lepra, lichen, &c. The root pow- 
dered is said to be an excellent dentrifice. 

Rumex patientiA. The systematic name 
of the garden patience. Rhabarbarum 
monachorum ; Hippolapathum; Patientia. 
Monks’ rhubarb. ‘The root of this plant, 
and that of the Rumer alpinus, according to 
Professor Murray, is supposed to possess the 
virtues of rhubarb, but in an inferior degree. 
It is obviously more adstringent than rhu- 
arb, but comes very far short of its purgative 
virtue. 

Rumex sancuineus. The systematic 
name of the bloody dock, the root of which 
has an austere and adstringent taste, and is 
sometimes given by the vulgar in the cure of 
dysentery. 

Rumex scuratus. The systematic name 

of the French sorrel, sometimes called ace- 
tosa rotundifolia, in the shops. Acetosa 
Romana; Acetosa rotundifolia hortensis. 
Roman, or garden-sorrel. Rumex — foliis 
cordato-haslatis, ramis divergentibus, floribus 
hermaphroditis, of Linnzus. It is common 
in our gardens and in many places is known 
by the culinary name of Green-sauce. , Its 
virtues are similar to those of common sorrel. 
See Rumewx acetosa. 

RUNCINATUS. Runcinate: applied 
to leaves which are shaped like the tooth of a 
lion : that is cut into several transverse, acute 
segments, pointing backwards ; as in Leon- 
todon tararacum, called from the shape of its 
leaf, dens de lion, and hence Dandelion. 

Rurettensis sau. (From Rupella, Ro- 
chelle, where it was first made.) Rochelle 


salt. See Soda tartarizata. 
RUPTU/RA. See Hernia. 
RUPTURE. See Hernia. 


RUPTURE-WORT. See Herniaria. 
RU'SCUS. (A russe colore, from the 
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carnation colour of its berries.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Diecia; Order, Synge- 
nesia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the but- 
cher’s broom. Ruscus aculeatus. 

Ruscus acuteatus. The systematic name 

of butchers’ broom, orknee holly. Bruscus ; 
Oxymyrrhine; Oxymyrsine ; Myrtacantha ; 
Myacantha ; Scopa regia. Wildmyrtle. A 
small evergreen shrub, the Ruscus foliis supra 
floriferis nudis, of Linneus. It grows in 
woods and thickets in this country. The 
root, which is somewhat thick, knotty, and 
furnished with long fibres, externally brown, 
internally white, and of a bitterish taste, has 
been recommended as an aperient and diu- 
retic in dropsies, urinary obstructions and 
nephritic cases. It is seldom used in this 
country. See Ruscus. 

Ruscus nypoctossuM. The systematic 
name of the uvularia. This plant was 
formerly used against relaxation of the 
uvula, but is now laid aside for more ad- 
stringent remedies. 

RUSH. See drundo. 

Rush-nut. See Cyperus esculentus. 

Rush, sweet. See Andropogon schenan- 
thus, and Acorus calamy. 

RUSSELL, AtexanpER, was a native 
of Edinburgh, where he received his medical 
education, and afterwards became physician 
to the English factory at Aleppo, where he 
resided several years. He soon obtained a 
proud pre-eminence above all the practi- 
tioners there, and was consulted by persons 
of every description. The pacha particularly 
distinguished him by his friendship, and 
sought his advice on every act of import- 
ance. In 1755, he published his “ Natural 
History of Aleppo,’’ a valuable and interest- 
ing work, containing especially some im- 
portant observations relative to the Plague. 
On his return to England four years after, 
he settled in London, and was elected phy- 
sician to St. Thomas’s hospital, which office 
he retained till his death in 1770. He 
presented several valuable. communications 
to the Royal Society, as also to the Medical 
Society. 

RUSSELL, Parricx, was brother of the 


preceding, and his successor as physician to- 


the English factory at Aleppo. He published 
a copious treatise on the Plague, having had 
ample opportunities of treating that disease 
during 1760, and the two following years. 
In this work he has fully discussed the im- 
portant subjects of Quarantine, Lazarettoes, 
and the Police to be adopted in times of 
Pestilence. He likewise gave to the public 
a new edition of his brother’s work on a very 
enlarged scale. 

Russia ashes. The impure potassa, as im- 
ported from Russia. 

Rust. A carbonate of iron. 

RU’TA. (From pve, to preserve, because 
it preserves health.) 1. The name of a 
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genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Decandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon rue. See Ruta graveolens. 

Rura GRAVEOLENS. The systematic name 
of the common rue. Ruta — foliis decom- 
positis, floribus lateralibus quadrifidis, of 
Linneus. Rue has a strong ungrateful 
smell, and a bitter, hot, penetrating taste; 
the leaves are so acrid, that by much hand- 
ling they have been known to irritate and 
inflame the skin; and the plant, in its na- 
tural or uncultivated state, is said to possess 
these sensible qualities still more powerfully. 
The imaginary quality of the rue, in resist- 
ing and expelling contagion, is now dis- 
regarded. It is doubtless a powerful 
stimulant, and is considered, like other 
medicines of the foetid kind, as possessing 
attenuating, deobstruent, and antispasmodic 
powers. In the former London Pharma- 
copeia it was directed in the form of an 
extract; and was also an ingredient in the 
pulvis e myrrha comp., but these are now 
omitted. The dose of the leaves is from 
fifteen grains to two scruples. 

Rura muraria. See Asplenium ruta 
muraria. ; 

RUTIDO’SIS. A corrugation and 
subsiding of the cornea of the eye. The 
species are, 

1. Rutidosis, from a wound or puncture 
penetrating the cornea. 

2. Rutidosis, from a fistula penetrating 
the cornea, 

3. Rutidosis, from a deficiency of the 
aqueous humour, which happens from old 
age, fevers, great and continued evacu- 
ations, and in extreme dryness of the air. 

4. Rutidosis, of dead persons, when the 
aqueous humour exhales through the cor- 
nea, and no fresh humour is secreted ; so that 
the cornea becomes obscure and collapsed : 
this is a most certain sign of death. 

RUTILE. An ore of titanium. 

Rututa. (From ruta, rue.) <A small 
species of rue. 

RUYSCH, Frepericx, was born at the 
Hague, in 1638. After going through the 
preliminary studies with great zeal, he 
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graduated at Leyden in 1664, ‘and then 
settled in his native city. In the following 
year he published his treatise on the lacteal 
and lymphatic vessels; in consequence of 
which he was invited to the chair of anatomy 
at Amsterdam. From that period his 
attention was chiefly devoted to anatomical 
researches, both human and comparative ; 
and he contributed materially to the im- 
provement of the art of injecting, for the 
purpose of demonstrating minute structure, 
and preserving the natural appearance of 
parts. His museum became ultimately the 
most magnificent that any private individual 
had ever accumulated ; and being at length 
purchased by the czar Peter for thirty thou- 
sand florins, he immediately set about a new 
collection.. He appears not to have paid 
sufficient attention to inform himself of the 
writings of others, whence he sometimes 
arrogated to himself what was really before 
known, which led him into several:contro- 
versies; but his indefatigable researches in 
anatomy were certainly rewarded with many 
discoveries. In 1685, he was appointed 
professor of physic, and received subse- 
quently several marks of distinction, as well 
in his own as from foreign countries. In 
1728, he had the misfortune to break his . 
thigh by a fall in his chamber, and the re- 
mainder of his life, for about three years, was 
chiefly occupied in proceeding with his new 
museum, in which his youngest daughter 
assisted him. Besides his controversial 
tracts, he published several other works, 
chiefly anatomical ; “‘ Observationum Anat. 
Chirurg. Centuria;” twelve essays under 
the title of “ Thesaurus Anatomichus,”’ at 
different periods, the last containing Re- 
marks on the Anatomy of Vegetables; a 
“* Thesaurus Animalium,” witb plates; 
three decades of “ Adversaria Anat. Chi- 
rurg. Medica,” &c. 

Ruyscurana tunica. The internal sur- 
face of the choroid membrane of the human 
eye, which this celebrated anatomist ima- 
gined was a distinct lamina from the external 
surface. 

Ryas. 


RYE. 


See Rheas. 
See Secale cereale. 


S. 


S. A. The contraction of secundum artem. 

S, or ss. Immediately following any 
quantity, imports semis, or half. 

Sasavitta. See Cevadilla. 

SABINA. Named from the Sabines, 
whose priests used it in their religious cere- 
monies. See Juniperus sabina. 


SABULOUS. (Sabulosus; from sabu- 


lum, fine gravel.) Gritty, sandy. Applied 
to the calcareous matter in urine. 
SABU’RRA. Dirt, sordes, filth. Fouls 
ness of the stomach, of which authors men- 
tion several kinds, as the acid, the bitter, the 
empyreumatic, the insipid, the putrid. 
SACCATED. — (Saccatus, encysted.) 
-Encysted or contained in a bay-like mem- 
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brane, applied to tumours, &c. 
/ saccatus. ; 

Saccwari acipumM. See Mucic acid. 

SA’CCHARUM. (Zakxapov, from sac- 
char, Arabian.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Trian- 
dria ; Order, Digynia. The sugarecane, 

2. The sweet substance called sugar. See 
Saccharum officinale. 

SAccHARUM ACERNUM. 
charinum. 

Saccuarum atsum. Refined sugar. 

Saccuarum atuminis. Alum mixed 
with dragon’s blood and dried. 

SaccHARUM CANADENSE. See Acer pseudo 
platanus. 

SACCHARUM CANDIDUM. 

SACCHARUM NON PURIFICATUM, 
sugar, 

SACCHARUM OFFICINALE. (dArundo sac- 
charifera of Sloane. The systematic name 
of the cane from which sugar is obtained. 
Suchar ; Succhar ; Sutter; Zuchar ; Zucaro; 
Zozar of the Arabians. Zaxxap y cakxapor, 
of the Greeks.) Sugar is prepared in the 
West and East Indies from the expressed 
juice of this plant boiled with the addition 
of quick lime or common vegetable alkali. 
It may be extracted also from a number of 
plants, as the maple, birch, wheat, corn, 
beet-root, skirret, parsnips, and dried grapes, 
&c. by digesting in alkohol. The alkohol 
dissolves the sugar, and leaves the extractive 
matter untouched, which falls to the bottom. 
It may be taken into the stomach in very 
large quantities, without producing any 
bad consequences, although proofs are not 
wanting of its mischievous effects, by relax- 
ing the stomach, and thus inducing dis- 
ease. It is much used in pharmacy, as 
it forms the basis of syrups, lozenges, and 
other preparations. It is very useful as a 
medicine, although it cannot be considered 
to possess much power, to favour the solu- 
tion or suspension of resins, oils, &c. in 
water, and is given as a purgative for 
infants. Dr. Cullen ¢élasses it with the 
attenuantia, and Bergius states it to be 

_ saponacea, edulcorans, relaxans, pectoralis, 
vulneraria, antiseptica, nutriens. In ca- 
tarrhal affections, both sugar and honey are 
frequently employed: it has also been ad- 
vantageously used in calculous complaints ; 


See Acer sac= 


Sugar-candy. 
Brown 


and from its known power in preserving ~ 


animal and vegetable substances from putre- 
faction, it has been given with a view to its 
antiseptic effects. Sugar-candy, by dissolv- 
ing slowly in the mouth, is well suited to 
relieve tickling coughs and hoarseness. 
Sugar is every where the basis of that which 
is called sweetness. Its presence is previ- 
ously necessary in order to the taking place 
of vinous fermentation. Its extraction from 
plants, which afford it in the greatest abun- 
dance, and its refinement for the common 
uses of life, ina pure state, are among the 
most important of the chemical manufactures. 


See Ascites 
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The following is the mode of its mahu- 
facture in the West Indies: The plants are 
cultivated in rows, on fields enriched by such 
manures as can most easily be procured, 
and tilled with the plough. They are 
annually cut. ‘The cuttings are carfied to 
the mill. They are cut into short pieces, 
and arranged in small bundles. The mill 
is wrought by water, wind, or cattle. The 
parts which act on the canes are upright 
cylinders. Between these the canes are in- 
serted, compressed till all their juice is ob= 
tained from them, and themselves, sometimes, 
even reduced to powder. One of these 
mills, of the best construction, bruises canes 
to such a quantity as to afford, in one day, 
10,000 gallons of juice, when wrought with 
only ten mules. The expressed juice is 
received into a leaden- bed. It is thence 
conveyed into a vessel called the receiver. 
The juice is found to consist of eight parts 
of pure water, one part of sugar, one part of 
oiland gummy mucilage. From the greener 


parts of the canes there is apt to be at times | 


derived an acid juice, which tends to bring 
the whole unseasonably into a state of acid 
fermentation. Fragments of the ligneous 
part of the cane, some portions of mud or 
dirt which unavoidably remain on the canes, 
and a blackish substance called the crust, 
which coated the canes at the joints, are also 
apt to enter into contaminating mixture 
with the juice. From the receiver the juice 
is conducted along a wooden gutter lined 
with lead, to the boiling-house. In the 
boiling-house it is received into copper pans 
or caldrons, which have the name of clari- 
fiers. Of these clarifiers the number and 
the capacity must be in proportion to the 
quantity of canes, and the extent of the 
sugar plantation on which the work is 
carried on. Lach clarifier has a syphon or 
coek, by which the liquor is to be drawn off. 
Each hangs over a separate fire; and this 
fire must be so confined, that by the drawing 
of an iron slider fitted to the chimney, the 
fire may be at any time put out. In the 
progress of the operations, the stream of 
juice from the receiver fills the claritiers with 
fresh liquor. Lime in powder is added in 
order to take up the oxalic acid, and the car- 
bonaceous matters which are mingled with 
the juice. The lime also in the new salts, 
inito the composition of which it now enters, 
adds itself to the sugar, as a part of that 
which is to be obtained from the process. 
The lime is to be put in in the proportion 
of somewhat less than a pint of lime to 
every hundred gallons of liquor. When it 
is in too great quantities, however, it is apt 
to destroy a part of the pure saecharine 
matter. Some persons employ alkaline 
ashes, as preferable to lime, for the purpose 
of extracting the extraneous matter; but it 
is highly probable that-fime, judiciously 
used, might answer better than any other 
substance whatsoever. The liquor is now 
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to be heated almost to ebullition. The heat 
dissclyes the mechanical union, and thus 
favours the chemical changes in its different 
parts, When the proper heat appears 
from a rising scum on the surface of the 
liquor to have been produced, the fire is 
then extinguished by the application of the 
damper. “Tn this state of the liquor, the 
greater part of the impurities, being different 
in specific gravity from the pure saccharine 
solution, and being also of such a nature as 
to yield more readily to the chemical action 
of heat, are brought up to the surface in a 
scum. After this scum has been sufficiently 
formed on the cooling liquor, this liquor is 
carefully drawn off, either by a syphon, 
which raises a pure stream through the 
scum, or by a cock drawing the liquor at the 
bottom from under the scum. The scum, in 
either case, sinks down unbroken, as the 
liquor flows ; and is now, by cooling, of 
such tenacity, as not to tend to any inter- 
mixture with the liquor. The liquor drawn, 
after this purification from the boiler, is re- 
ceived into a gutter or channel, by which it 
is conveyed to the grand copper, or evaporat- 
ing boiler. If made from good canes, and 
properly clarified, it will now appear almost 
transparent. In this copper the liquor is 
heated to actual ebullition. The scum 
raised to the surface by the boiling is 
skimmed off as it rises. The ebullition is 
continued till there be a considerable dimi- 
nution in the quantity of the liquor. The 
liquor now appears nearly of the colour of 
Madeira wine, It is at last transferred into 
a second and smaller copper. An addition 
of lime-water is here made, both to dilute 
the thickening liquor, to detach the super- 
abundant acid, and to favour the formation 
of the sugar. If the liquor be now in its 
proper state, the scum rises in large bub- 
bles, with very little discoloration. The 
skimming and the evaporation together 
produce a considerable diminution in the 
quantity of the liquor. It is then trans- 
ferred into another smaller boiler. In this 
last boiler, the evaporation is renewed, and 
continued till the liquor is brought to that 
degree of thickness at which it appears fit to 
be finally cooled. In the cooler, (a shallow 
wooden vessel of considerable length and 
wideness, commonly of such a size as to 
contain a hogshead of sugar,) the sugar, as 
it cools, granulates,.ar runs into an imperfect 
crystallisation, by which it is separated from 
the melasses, a mixed saccharine matter too 
impure to be capable even of this imperfect 
crystallisation. ‘’o determine whether the 
liquor be fit to be taken from the last boiler 
to be finally cooled, it is necessary to take 
out a portion from the boiler, and try sepa- 
rately, whether it does not separate into 
granulated sugar and melasses. From the 
cooler, the sugar is removed to the curing- 
house, _This is a spacious, airy building. 
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It is provided with a capacious cistern for 
the reception of melasses, and over the 
cistern is erected a frame of strong joist- 
work, unfilled and uncovered. Empty 
hiéesheads open at the head, bored at the 
bottom with a few holes, and having a stalk 
of plantain leaf thrust through each of the 
holes, while it rises at the same time through 
the inside of the hogshead, are disposed 
upon the frames. The mass of the sac- 
charine matter from the coolers is put into 
these hogsheads. The melasses drip into 
the cistern through the spongy plantain 
stalks in the holes. Within the space of 
three weeks the melasses are sufficiently 
drained off, and the sugar remains dry. 
By this process it is at last brought into the 
state of what is called muscovado or raw 
sugar, This is the general process in the 
British West Indies... In this state our 
West India sugar is imported into Britain. 
The formation of loaves of white sugar is a 
subsequent process. In the French West 
India isles it has long been customary to 
perform the last part of this train of pro- 
cesses in a manner somewhat different, and 
which affords the sugar in a state of greater 
purity. ‘This preparation, taking the sugar 
from the cooler, then puts it, not into hogs- 
heads with holes in the bottom as above, but 
into conical pots,-each of which has at its 
bottom a hole half an inch in diameter, that 
is, in the commencement of the process, 
stopped with a plug. After remaining some 
time in the pot, the sugar becomes perfectly 
cool and fixed. The plug is then removed. 
out of the hole; the pot is placed over a 
large jar, and the melasses are suffered to 
drip away from it. After as much of the 
melasses as will easily run off has been thus 
drained away, the surface of the sugar in 
the jar is covered with a stratum of fine 
clay, and water is poured upon the clay. 
The water oozing gently through the pores 
of the clay, pervades the whole mass of 
sugar, re-dissolves the melasses, still re- 
maining in it, with some parts of the sugar 
itself, and carrying these off by the holes in 
the bottom of the pot, renders that which 
resists the solution much purer than the 
muscovado sugar made in, the English way. 
The sugar prepared in this manner is called 
clayed sugar. It is sold for a higher price 
in the European market than the muscovada 
sugar; but there is a loss of sugar in the 
process by claying, which deters the British 
planters from adopting this practice so zene 
rally as do the French. 

The raw sugars are still contaminated ith 
debased by a mixture of acid, carbonaceous 
matter, oil, and colouring resing To free 
them from these is the business of the Euro. 
pean sugar-bakers, A new solution; cla- 
rification with alkaline substances fitted to 
attract away the oil, acid, and other contas 
minating matters; slow evaporation; anda 


ay 
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final cooling in suitable moulds, are the 
processes which at last produce loaves of 
white sugar. 

The molasses being nothing else but a 
very impure refuse of the sugar from which 
they drip, are susceptible of being employed 
in a new ebullition, by which a second quan- 
tity of sugar may be obtained from them. 
The remainder of the melassus is employed 
to yield rum by distillation. In rum alko- 
hol is mixed with oil, water, oxalic acid, and 
a mixture of empyreumatic matter. The 
French prepare, from the mixture of me- 
lasses with water, a species of wine of good 
quality. In its preparation, the solution is 
brought into fermentation, then passed 
through strainers to purify it, then put in 
casks; after clearing itself in these, trans- 
ferred into others, in which it is to be pre- 
served for use. ‘The ratio of these processes 
is extremely beautiful; they are all directed 
to purify the sugar from contaminating mix- 
tures, and to reduce it into that state of dry- 
ness or crystallisation, in which it is suscep- 
tible of being the most conveniently pre- 
served for agreeable use. The heat in general 
acts both mechanically to effect a sufficient 
dissolution of the aggregation of the parts of 
the cane juice, and chemically to produce in 
it new combinations into which caloric must 
enter as an ingredient. The first gentle 
heat is intended chiefly to operate with the 
mechanical influence, raising to the surface 
impurities which are more easily removed 
by skimming, than by any other means; a 
gentle, not a violent heat, is in this instance 
employed, because a violent heat would pro- 
duce empyreumatic salts, the production of 
which is to be carefully avoided. A boiling 
heat is, in the continuation of the processes, 
made use of, because, after the first impuri- 
ties have been skimmed off, contaminating 
empyreumatic salts are less readily formed, 
because a boiling heat is necessary to effect a 
complete developement of the saccharine mat- 
ter, and because the gradual concentration of 
the sugar is, by such a heat, to be best ac- 
complished. Lime is employed, because it 
has a stronger affinity than sugar with all 
the contaminating matters, and particularly 
because it attracts into a neutral combination 
that excess of oxalic acid which is apt to 
exist in the saccharine solution. Skimming 
removes the new salts, which the most easily 
assume asolidform. The drippings carries 
away a mixture of water, oil, earth, and 
sugar, from the crystallised sugar: for, in 
all our crystallisations we can never perform 
the process in the great way, with such 
nicety as to preserve it free from an inequa- 
lity of proportions that must necessarily oc- 
casiona residue. Repeated solution, clarifi- 
cation, evaporation, are requisite to produce 
pure white sugar from the brown and raw 
sugars; because the complete purification of 
this matter from acid and colouring matter, 
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is an operation of great difficulty, and not 
to be finally completed without processes 
which are longer than can. be conveniently 
performed, at the first, upon the sugar 
plantation. From vegetables of European 
growth, sugar is not to be easily obtained, 
unless the process of germination be first 
produced in them ; or unless they have been 
penetrated by intense frost. Germination, 
or thorough freezing, developes sugar into all 
vegetables in which its principles of hydro- 
gen and carbon, with a small proportion of 
oxygen, exist in any considerable plenty. It 
is not improbable, but that if penetration by 
a freezing cold could be commanded at 
pleasure with sufficient cheapness, it would 
enable us to obtain saccharine matter in a 
large proportion, from a variety of sub- 
stances, from which even germination does. 
not yield a sufficient quantity. In the beet, 
and some other European vegetables, sugar 
is naturally formed by the functions of ve- 
getation to perfect combination. From 
these the sugar is obtained by rasping down 
the vegetable, extracting by water its sac- 
charine juice, evaporating the water charged 
with the juice to the consistency of syrup, 
clarifying, purifying, and crystallising it, 
just in the same manner as sugar from the 
sugar-cane. It is afforded by the maple, 
the birch, wheat, and Turkey corn. Mar- 
graaf obtained it from the roots of beet, 
red beet, skirrit, parsnips, and dried grapes. 

In Canada, the inhabitants extract sugar 
from the maple. At the commencement 
of spring, they heap snow in the evening at 
the foot of the tree, in which they previously 
make apertures for the passage of the re- 
turning sap. Two hundred pounds of this 
juice afford by evaporation fifteen of a 
brownish sugar. The quantity prepared 
annually amounts to fifteen thousand 
weight. 

The Indians likewise extract sugar from 

the pith of the bamboo. 
_ The beet has Jately been much cultivated 
in Germany, for the purpose of extracting 
sugar from its root. For this the roots are 
taken up in autumn, washed clean, wiped, 
sliced lengthwise, strung on threads, and 
hung up to dry. From these the sugar is. 
extracted by maceration in a small quantity 
of water; drawing off this upon fresh roots, 
and adding fresh water to the first roots, 
which is again, to be employed the same 
way, so as to get out all their sugar, and sa- 
turate the water as much as possible with it. 
This water is to be strained and boiled down 
for the sugar. 

Some merely express the juice from the 
fresh roots, and boil this down; others boil 
the roots; but the sugar extracted in either 
of these ways is not equal in quality to the 
first. 

Professor Lampadius obtained from 110 
Ibs. of the roots, 4 bs. of well-grained white 
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powder sugar; and the residuums afforded 
7 pints of a spirit resembling rum. Achard 
says, that about a ton of roots produced 
him 1001bs. of raw sugar, which gave 
55 lbs. of refined sugar, and 25 lbs. of 
treacle. 

Sugar is very soluble in water, and is a 
good medium for uniting that fluid with oily 
matters. It is much used for domestic pur- 
poses, and appears on the whole to be a va- 
luable and wholesome article of food, the 
uses of which are most probably restricted 
by its high price. 

It appears that sugar has the property of 
rendering some of the earths soluble in 
water, 

The union of sugar with the alkalies has 
been long known; but this is rendered more 
strikingly evident, by carbonated potassa or 
soda, for instance, decomposing the solutions 
of lime and strontia in sugar, by double 
affinity. 

In making solutions of unrefined sugar 
for culinary purposes, a grey-coloured sub- 
stance is found frequently precipitated. It 
is probable that this proceeds from a super- 
abundance of lime which has been used in 
clarifying the juice of the sugar-cane at the 
plantations abroad. Sugar with this imper- 
fection is known among the refiners of this 
article by the name of weak. And it is justly 
termed so, the precipitated matter being no- 
thing but lime which has attracted carbonic 
acid from the sugar (of which there is a 
great probability), or from the air of the 
atmosphere. A bottle, in which Dr. Ure kept 
a solution of lime in sugar for at least four 
years, closely corked, was entirely encrusted 
with a yellowish-coloured matter, which on 
examination was found to be entirely carbo- 
nate of lime. x 

Kirchoff, an ingenious Russian chemist, 
accidentally discovered, that starch is con- 
vertible into sugar, by being boiled for 
some time with a very dilute sulphuric acid. 
Saussure showed, that 100 parts of starch 
yield 110 of sugar. 

Braconnot has recently extended our 
views concerning the artificial production 
of sugar and gum. Sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 
1.827) mixed with well-dried elm dust, be- 
came very hot, and on being diluted with 
water, and neutralized with chalk, afforded 
a liquor which became gummy on _ evapo- 
ration, Shreds of linen, triturated in a glass 
mortar, with sulphuric acid, yield a similar 
gum. Nitric acid has a similar power. If 
the gummy matter from linen be boiled for 
some time with dilute sulphuric acid, we ob- 
tain a crystallisable sugar, and an acid, which 
Braconnot calls the vegeto-sulphuric acid. 
The conversion of wéod also into sugar, will 
no doubt appear remarkable ; and when per- 
sons not familiarised with chemical specula- 
tions are told, that a pound weight of rags 
can be converted into more than a pound 
weight of sugar, they may regard the state- 
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ment as a piece of pleasantry, though no= 
thing, says Braconnot, can be more real. 

Silk is also convertible into gum by sul- 
phuric acid. Twelve grammes of glue, re- - 
duced to powder, were digested with a double 
weight of concentrated sulphuric acid with- 
out artificial heat. In twenty hours the liquid 
was not more coloured than if mere water 
had been employed. A decilitre of water was 
then added, and the whole was boiled for 5 
hours, with renewal of the water, from time 
to time, as it wasted. It was next diluted, 
saturated with chalk, filtered, and evaporated 
to a syrupy consistence, and left in repose 
fora month. In this period a number of 
granular crystals had separated, which ad- 
hered pretty strongly to the bottom of the 
vessel, and had a very decided saccharine. 
taste. This sugar crystallises much more 
easily than cane sugar. The crystals are 
gritty under the teeth, like sugar-candy ; 
and in the form of flattened prisms or tabu- 
lar groupes. Its taste is nearly as saccha- 
rine as grape sugar ; its solubility in water 
scarcely exceeds that of sugar of milk, Boil- 
ing alkohol, even when diluted, has no action 
or this sugar. By distillation it yields am- 
monia, indicating the presence of azote. This 
sugar combines intimately with nitric acid, 
without sensibly decomposing it, even with 
the assistance of heat, and there results a 
peculiar crystallised acid, to which the name 
nitro-saccharine has been given. Annales 
de Chimie, xii,, or Tillock’s Magazine, 
vols ly. and lvi. 

The varieties of sugar are; cane sugar, 
maple sugar, liquid sugar of fruits, sugar of 
figs, sugar of grapes, starch sugar, the mush- 
room sugar of Braconnot, manna, sugar of 
gelatin, sugar of honey, and sugar of 
diabetes. 

Sugar of grapes does not affect a pecu- 
liar form. Itis deposited, from its alkoholic 
solution, in small grains, which have little 
consistence, are grouped together, and which 
constitute tubercles, similar to those of cauli- 
flowers, When put in the mouth, it pro- 
duces at first a sensation of coolness, to which 
succeeds a saccharine taste, not very strong, 
Hence to sweeten to an equal degree the 
same quantity of water, we must employ twa 
and.a haif times as much sugar of grapes as 
of that of the cane. In other respects, it 
possesses all the properties of cane sugar. 
Its extraction is very easy. The expressed 
juice of the grapes is composed of water, 
sugar, mucilage, bitartrate of potassa, tartrate 
of lime, and a small quantity of other saline 
matters. We pour into it an excess of chalk 
in powder, or rather of pounded marble. 
There results, especially on agitation, an ef- 


fervescence, due to the unsaturated tartaric 


acid. The liquor is then clarified with whites 
of eggs or blood, It is next evaporated in 
copper pans, till it marks a density of 1.32 
at the boiling temperature. It is now allow- 
ed to cool, At the end of some days, it 
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concretes into a crystalline mass, which, when 
drained, washed with a little cold water, and 
strongly compressed, constitutes sugar. 

In the south of France, where this oper- 
ation was some years back carried on on the 
great scale, to prevent fermentation of the 
must, there was added to this a little sulphate 
of lime, or it was placed in tuns, in which 
sulphur matches had been previously made 
to burn. ‘The oxygen of the small quantity 
of air left in the tuns being thus abstracted 
by the sulphurous acid, fermentation did not 
take place. By this means the must can be 
preserved a considerable time; whereas, in 
the ordinary way, it would lose its saccha- 
rine taste at the end of a few days, and be- 
come vinous. Must thus treated, is said to 
be muted. The syrup was evaporated to the 
density of only 1.285.—Proust. Ann. de Chi- 
mie, lvii. 191.; and the Collection of Me- 
moirs published by Parmentier in 1813. 

It is this species of sugar which is obtain-. 
ed from starch and woody fibre by the action 
of dilute sulphuric acid. 

Sugar of diabetes has sometimes the 
sweetening force of sugar of grapes; occa- 
sionally much less. 

Braconnot’s mushroom sugar is much less 
sweet than that of the cane. It crystallises 
with remarkable facility, forming long quad- 
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rilateral prisms with square bases. It yields 
alkohol by fermentation. 

- All honeys contain two species of sugar ; 
one similar to sugar of the grape, another 
like the unerystallisable sugar of the cane 
(melasses). ‘These combined and mingled 
in different proportions with an odorant mat- 
ter, constitute the honeys of good quality. 
Those of inferior quality contain, besides, a 


certain quantity of wax and acid: the honeys 


of Britanny contain even an animal secretion 
(couvain) to which they owe their putrescent 
quality, A slight washing with a little alko- 
hol separates the uncrystallisable sugar, and 
leaves. the other, which may be purified by 
washing with a very little more alkohol. 

“ The relation,” says Dr. Prout, ‘* which 
exists between urea .and sugar, seems to ex- 
plain in a satisfactory manner the phenomena 
of diabetes, which may be considered as a 
depraved secretion of sugar. The weight of 
the atom of sugar, is just half that of the 
weight of the atom of urea; the absolute 
quantity of hydrogen in a giyen weight of 
both is equal; while the absolute quantities 
of carbon and oxygen ina given weight of 
sugar, are precisely twice those of urea.” 

The constituents of these two bodies and 
lithic acid, are thus expressed by. that inge- 
nious philosopher : — : 


UREA, 

ELEMENTS. 
No Per Per 
*; Atom. | Cent. 
Hydrogen .| 2 2n5 6.66 
Garbon . .%} -1 7.5 19.99 
Oxygen . 1 | 10,0 | 26.66 
Azote. 1 17.5 | 46.66 
5 37.5 |100.00 


The above compounds appear to be form- 
ed by the union of more simple compounds; 
as sugar, of carbon and water ; urea, of car- 
buretted hydrogen and nitrous oxide ; lithic 
acid, of cyanogen and water, &c. ; whence it 
is inferred, that their artificial formation falls 
within the limits of chemical operations. 

SacCHARUM OFFICINARUM. The system- 
atic name in some pharmacopeias of the 
sugar-cane. See Saccharum. 

SaccHARUM PURIFICATUM. Double re- 
fined, or loaf-sugar. See Saccharum. 

SaccHaruM sATuRNI, See Plumbi acetas. 

SACCHO-LACTIC. So called, be- 
cause it is sugar prepared from milk. 

Saccho-lactic acid. Acidwm saccholacticum. 
See Mucic acid. 

SACCHOLATE. Saccholas. A salt 
formed by the combination of the saccholac - 
tic acid with salifiable bases, as saccholate of 
iron, saccholate of ammonia, &c. &c. 

SACCULUS. (Dim. of saccus, a bag.) 
A little bag. ~ . 


No. 


—_—_——- 


Socar. Liruic Actin. 
Per Per No Per Per 
Atom. | Cent. *) Atom. | Cent. 
1725 6.66 ] 1.25 95 
7,.50'| 39.99| 2 15.00] 84.28 
10.00 | 53.33 1 10.00} 22.85 
1 17.50| 40.00 
18.75 |100.00| & | 43.75}100.C0 


Saccutus apirosus. The burse mucose# 
of the joints. \ 

SaccULUS CHYLIFERUS. 
lum chyli. , 

Saccutus corpis. The pericardium, 

SaccuLus LACHRYMALIS. 
chrymalis. 

SA’CCUS. A bag. 

Saccus wAcurymatis. The lachrymal 
sac is situated in the internal canthus of the 
eye, Lehind the lachrymal caruncle, in a 
cavity formed by the os unguis. It receives 
the tears from the puncta lachrymalia, and 
conveys them into the ductus lachrymalis. 


See Receptacu- 


SA’CER. (From sagur, secret, Heb.) 
Sacred. Applied to some diseases which 


were supposed to be immediately inflicted 
from heaven; as sacer morbus, the epilepsy, 
sacer ignis, erysipelas, &c. A bone is called 
the os sacrum, because it was once offered 
in sacrifices. 
to the os sacrum, 

SACK. A wine used by our ancestors, 


See Saceus la- - 


Sacer also means belonging _ 


a 
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which some have taken to be Rhenish, and 
others Canary wine. Probably it was what 
is called dry mountain, or some Spanish 
wine of that sort. Howell, in his French 
and English Dictionary, 1650, translates 
sack by the words vin d’Espagne. Vin. 
sec. 

SACLACTATE. A combination of 
saccholactic acid with a salifiable basis. 

SACLACTIC ACID. See Mucic 
acid. . 

SACRA HERBA. Common vervain. 

Sacra qixcrura. Made of aloes, ca- 
nella, alba and mountain wine. 

SACRAEL. Of or belonging to the sa- 
crum ; as sacral arteries, veins, nerves, &c. 


SA’CRO, Words compounded of this 
belong to the sacrum. 
Sacro-coccyemzus. A muscle arising 


from the sacrum, and inserted into the os 


coccygis, 
Sacro-LUMBALIS. Sacro-lumbaris, of 
authors. Lumbo-costo trachelien, of Du- 


mas. A long muscle, thicker and broader be- 
low than above, and extending from the os 
sacrum to the lower part of the neck, under 
the serrati postici rhomboideus, trapezius, 
and latissimus dorsi. It arises in common 
with the longissimus dorsi, tendinous without, 
and fleshy within, from the posterior part of 
the os sacrum ; from the posterior edge of the 
spine of the ilium; from al] the spinous 
processes ; and from near the roots of the 
transverse processes of the lumbar vertebre. 
At the bottom of the back it separates from 
the longissimus dorsi, with which it had 
before formed, as it were, only one muscle, 
and ascending obliquely outwards, gradually 
diminishes in thickness, and terminates above 
in a very narrow point. From the place where 
it quits the longissimus dorsi, to that ofits 
termination, we find it fleshy at its posterior, 
and tendinous at its anterior edge. This 
tendinous side sends off as many long and 
thin tendons as there are ribs. The lower- 
most of these tendons are broader, thicker, 
and shorter than those above; they are in- 
serted into the inferior edge of each rib, 
where it begins to be curved forwards to- 
wards the sternum, excepting only the up- 
permost and last tendon, which ends in the 
posterior and inferior part of the transverse 
process of the last vertebra of the neck. 
From the upper part of the five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, or eleven lower ribs, (for 
the number, though most commonly seven 
or eight, varies in different subjects,) arise 
as many thin bundles of fleshy fibres, which, 
after a very short progress, terminate in the 
inner side of this muscle, and have been 
named by Steno, musculi ad sacro lumbalem 
accessorii. Besides these, we find the 
muscle sending off a fleshy slip from its 
upper part, which is inserted into the poste- 
rior and inferior part of the transverse pro- 
cesses of the five inferior vertebrae of the 
neck, by as many distinct tendons. This 
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is generally described as a distinct muscle. 
Diemerbroeck, and Douglas, and Albinus 
after him, call it cervicalis descendens. 
Winslow names it transversalis collateralis 
coll, Morgagni considers it as an appen- 
dage to the sacro lumbalis, The uses of 
this muscle are to assist in erecting the trunk 
of the body, in turning it upon its axis or 
to one side, and in drawing the ribs down- 
wards. By means of its upper slip, it 
serves to turn the neck obliquely backwards, 
or to one-side. 

Sacro-sciatic Ligaments. | The liga- 
ments which connect, the ossa innominata 
with the os sacrum. — 

SA’/CRUM. (So called from sacer, sa- 
cred ; because it was formerly offered in 
sacrifices.) (Qs sacrum. Os basilare. The 
os sacrum derives its name. from its being 
offered in sacrifice by the ancients,. or per- 
haps from its supporting the organs of ge- 
neration, which they considered as sacred. 
In young subjects it is composed of five or 
six pieces, united by cartilage ; but in more 
advanced age it becomes one bone, in which, 
however, we may still easily distinguish the 
marks of the former separation. Its shape 
has been sometimes compared to an irregular 
triangle ; and sometimes, and perhaps more 
properly, to a pyramid, flattened before and 
behind, with its basis placed’ towards the 
lumbar vetebrae, and its point terminating 
in the coccyx. We find it convex behind, 
and slightly concave before, with its inferior 
portion bent a little forwards. Its anterior 
surface is smooth, and affords four, and 
sometimes five transverse lines, of. a colour 
different from the rest of the bone. These 
are the remains of the intermediate carti- 
lages by which its several pieces were united 
in infancy. Its posterior convex surface has 
several prominences, the most remarkable of 
which are its spinous processes; these are 
usually three in number, and gradually be- 
come shorter, so that the third is not so long 
as the second, nor the second as. the ‘first. 
This arrangement enables us to sit with. ease. 
Its transverse processes are formed into one 
oblong process, which becomes gradually 
smaller as it descends, At the superior part 
of the bone we obserye two oblique pro- 
cesses, of a cylindrical shape, and somewhat 
concave, which are articulated with the last 
of the lumbar vertebra. At the base of 
each of these oblique processes is a notch, 
which, with sueh another in the vertebra 
above it, forms a passage for the twenty- 
fourth spinal nerve. In viewing this bone, 
either before or behind, we observe four, and 
sometimes five holes on each side, situate at 
each extremity of the transverse lines which 
mark the divisions of the bone. Of these 
holes, the anterior ones, and of these again, 
the uppermost, are the largest, and afford a 
passage to the nerves. The posterior holes 
are smaller, covered with membranes, and 
destined for the same purpose as the former. 

¥ 
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Sometimes at. the bottom of the bone. there 
is only a notch, and sometimes there is a 
hole commen to it and the os coccygis. 
The cavity between the body of this bone 
and its processes, for the lodgment. of the 
spinal marrow, is triangular, and becomes 
smaller as it descends, till at, length it ter- 
minates obliquely on each. side at the lower 
part of the bone. Below the third division 
of the bone, however, the cavity is no longer 
completely bony, as in the rest of the spine, 
but is defended posteriorly only by a very 
strong membrane; hence a wound in this 
part may be attended with the most danger- 
ous consequences. ‘This bone is articulated 
above, with the last lumbar vertebra: later- 
rally, it is firmly united, by a broad irregu- 
lar surface, to the ossa innominata, or hip- 


bones: and below it is joined to the os. 


coccygis. In women the os sacrum is 
usually sherter, broader and more curved 
than in men, by which means the cavity of 
the pelvis is more enlarged. 

SAFFLOWER.. See Carthamus. 

SAFFRON. See Crocus. 

Saffron, bastard. See Carthamus. 

Saffron, meadow, See Colchicum. 

Saffron of steel. A red oxide of iron. 

SAGAPE’NUM. (The name is de- 
rived from some eastern dialect.) Serapi- 
num. It is conjectured that this concrete 
gummi-resinous juice is the production of 
an oriental umbelliferous. plant. Saga- 
penum is brought from Persia and Alex- 
andria in Jarge masses, externally yellow- 
ish, “internally paler, and of an horny 
clearness. Its taste is hot and biting, its 
smell of the alliaceous and foeted kind, and 
its virtues are .similar to those which have 
been. ascribed to assafoetida, but weaker, 
and. consequently it is less powerful in 
its offerte, oi. 

SAGE. See ‘Salvia. 

Sage of Betlilehem. See Pulmonaria. 

Sage of Jerusalem. See Pulmonaria off- 
cinalis. 

Sage of virtue. See Salvia, hortensis minor. 

SAGENITE.  <Acicular rutile. 

SAGITTAL. (Sagitialis ; from. sagitta, 

- an arrow.) Shaped like an arrow. 

SAGITTAL SUTURE. Satura sagitialis, vir- 
gata, obelea, rhabdoides. ‘The suture which 
unites the two parietal bones. It has 
been named sagittal, from its lying be- 
tween the coronal and lambdoidal sutures, 
as an arrow betwixt the string and the bow. 

SAGITTA’RIA. (So called from sa- 
gitta, an arrow, in allusion to the shape of 
the leayes in the original species and some 
others.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Monecia ; 
Order, Polyandria. 

SAGITTARIA ALEXIPHARMACA. Malacca; 
Canna indica; Arundo indica. The sys- 
tematic name of the plant cultivated with 

. great care in the West. Indies, for. its root, 
which is supposed to be a remedy for the. 
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wounds of, poisonous arrows. ‘The root of: 
this’species,called radix malacca, is sometimes 
used. medicinally. 

Sacirrapia sagirtirorya. The system-. 
atic. name of the common arrow-head; 
the roots of whieh are esculent byt not very 
nutritious, 

SAGITTATUS: (From. sagittas, an 
arrow.) Arrow-shaped: applied to leaves, 
&c. which are triangular and hollowed out + 
very much at the base; as the leaves of the 
Sagittaria, sagittifolia, 

SAGO, See Cycas circinalis, 

Sacu. See Cycas circinalis. / 

SAHLITE. Malacholite. A,sub-species 
of oblique-edged augite, of a greenish colour, 
and found in Unst. in Shetland, in Tiree, 
and Glentilt. 


Saint Anthony’s fire. See Erisepelas. 


Saint Ignatius’s bean. See. Iynatia 
amara. 

Saint. James’s wort. See Senecio Ja- 
cobea,. 


Saint John’s wort. See Hypericum. 

Saint Vitus’s dance. See Chorea sancti. 
Viti. 

SAL. — (Sal,’salis. m. and, rarely, neut.. 
from the Greek, Gs, salt.) Salt. See Saline. 

Sau agsinru. See Potasse subcarbonas. 

SAL ACETOSELLZ. See Ovalis acetocella. 

Sal alembroth. A compound, muriate.of 
mercury and. ammonia. 


Sau ALKALINUS FIXUS, See Alkali 
fieum. 
SaL ALKALINUS. VOLATILIS. See Am- 


monia. 

San, ammonrac. (So called. because. it 
was found in Egypt, near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon.) Murias ammonie. A 
saline concrete formed by the combination of 
the muriatic acid with ammonia. This salt 
is obtained from several sources., 

1, It is found in places adjacent to, volca- 
noes. It appears in the form of. an. efflo- 
rescence, or groups. of. needles, separate 
or compacted together, generally of. a 
yellow or red colour, and, mixed with, ars 
senic and orpiment; but no use is made of 
that which is procured in, this way. This, 
native sal ammoniac is distinguished by, 
mineralogists, into, 1. Volcanic, which, oc- 
curs in efflorescences, imitative shapes, and. 
crystallised in the vicinity of burning beds 
of coal, both in Scotland and, England, at 
Solfaterra, Vesuvius, AXtna, &c. 2, Chon 
choidal, which occurs in angular pieces, it: 
is said, along with sulphur, in beds of indu- 
rated clay, or clay-slate, in the country of 
Bucharia. 

2. In Egypt it is made in great quantities: 
from the soot of camel's dung, which is~ 
burnt at Cairo instead of wood. This soot 
is put into large round bottles, a foot and.a. 
half in diameter, and terminating in. a neck: 
two inches long, The bottles are filled up. 
with this matter to.within four inches of the: 
neck, Each bottle holds about forty pounds. 


X» 
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of soot, and affords nearly six pounds of 
salt, The vessels are put into a furnace 
in the form of an oven, so that only the 
necks appear above. A fire of camel’s 
dung is kindled beneath it, and continued 
for three days and three nights.. On the 
second and the third day the salt is sub- 

limated. The bottles are then broken, and 
the salt is taken out in cakes. These cakes, 

whick are sent just as they have been taken 

out of the bottles in Egypt, are convex, and 

unequal on the one side; on the middle of 
this side they exhibit each a tubercle corre- 

sponding to the neck ofthe bottle in which 

it was prepared. The lowerside is concave, 

and both are sooty. 

3. In this country sal ammoniac. is like- 
wise prepared in great quantities. |The vo- 
latile alkali is obtained from soot, bones, and 
other substances known to contain it. To 
this the sulphuric acid is added, and the sul- 
phate of ammoniaso formed is decomposed by 
muriate of soda, or common salt, through a 
double affinity. The liquor obtained in con- 
sequence of this. decomposition contains sul. 
phate of soda and muriate of ammonia. The 
first is erystallised, and the second sub- 
limated so.as to form cakes, which are then 
exposed to sale. 

Ammoniacal muriate has a poignant, 
acrid, and urinous taste. Its crystals are 
in the form. of long hexahedral pyramids ; a 
number of them are sometimes united toge- 
ther in an acute angular direction, so as to 
exhibit the form of feathers. Rome de 
Lille thinks the crystals of ammoniacal mu- 
riate to be octahedrons bundled together. 
This salt is sometimes, but not frequently, 
found in cubic crystals in the middle of the 
concave: hollow part of the sublimated cakes, 
It possesses one singular physica] property, 
a kind of ductility or elasticity, which causes 
it to yield under the hammer, or even. the 
fingers, and: makes it difficult to reduce toa 
powder. Muriate of ammonia is totally vo- 
latile, but a very strong fire is requisite to 
sublime it. It is liable to no alteration from 
air; it may be kept for a long time without 
suffering any change; it dissolves very 
readily in water. Six parts of cold water 
are sufficient to dissolve one of the salt. A 
considerable cold is produced as the solution 
takes place, and this cold is still keener when 
the salt is mixed with ice. This artificial 
cold is happily applied to produce several 
phenomena, such as the congelation of water 
on. certain occasions, the crystallisation of 
certain salts, the fixation and preservation of 
certain liquids, naturally very subject to eva- 
poration, &c. 


SaL AMMONIACUM ACETOSUM. See Am- 
monie acetatis liquor. 
SaL AMMONIACUM LIQUIDUM. See Am- 


monica acetatis liquor. ra 
SaL AMMONIAcUM MaRTIALE. See Fer- 
rum ammoniatum. : 
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SaL AMMONIACUM SECRETUM GLAUBERI. 
See Sulphas ammonie. . 
_ SAL AMMONIACUM VEGETABILE. 
monie acetatis liquor. + 

Sa, amMoniAcus Fixus. The muriate of 
lime was formerly so termed. \ 

SAL AMMONIACUS NITROSUS, 
ammonia. 

SaL ANTIMONH. ‘Tartar emetic. 

Sat arcenti, See Argenti nitras. — 

San caTHarticus aMarus, See Mugne- 
sie sulphas. 

SAL CATHARTICUS ANGLICANUS. See Mag- 
nesie sulphas. 

SAL CATHARTICUS. GLAUBERL 
sulphas. 

Sat communis. See Sode@ murias. ._ 

SAL CORNU CERVI VOLATILE. See Am- 
monie subcarbonas. 

SAL CULINARIS, 

SAL DE DUOBUS. 

SAL DIURETICUS. 

SAL DIGESTIVUS SYLVII. 
aSS@. 

SAL EPSOMENSIS. 

SAL FEBRIFUGUS S¥LVII. 
potasse. 

SAL FONTIUM. 

SAL FOSSILIS. 

SAL GEMM &. 

SAL. GLAUBERIL 

SaL HERBARUM. 
bonas. 

Sat Marinus. See Sode murias. 

Sat Martis. See Ferri sulphas. x 

SAL MARTIS MURIATICUM SUBLIMATUM, 
See Ierrum ammoniatum.. ; 

Sat microcosmMicus. The compound 
saline matter obtained by inspissating human 
urine. 

SAL MIRABILIS GLAUBERI. 
phas. 

SAL MURIATICUS. 

SAL PLANTARUM,, 


See dm- 


See Mitras 


See ‘Sode 


See Sod@ murias. 
See Potasse sulphas. 

See Potasse@ acetas. 
See Murias pot- 


See Magnesia sulphas. 
See Murias 


See: Sode murias. 
See Sod@ murias. 
See Sode murias. _ 
See Sode sulphas. 
See Potass@ subcar- 


See Sode sul- 


See Sode murias. pir 
See Potasse subcar- 


bonas. re 
Sab poLtycurestus. See Potasse sul- 

phas. id Sit 
SAL POLYCHRESTUS GLASERI. See Po- 

tasse@ sulphas. Se 
SAL POLYCHRESTUS SEIGNETTI. See Soda 


tartarizata. 
Sau pRUNELLE. Nitrate of potassa cast 
into flat cakes or round balls. . 
SAL RUPELLENSIS. See Soda tartarizata. 
Sau saturni. See Plumbi acetas. 
Sax sepativus. See Boracic acid. 
Sat sEipLicensts. See Magnesie sul- 
phas. ; aw 
Sar srignNetti1. See Soda tartarixzata, 
Sax succin1. See Succinic acid. 
Sat tartar. See Tartaric acid. 
SaL THERMARUM. CAROLINARUM. See 


Magnesie@ sulphas. . ~n 
See Potasse tartras. 
See. Spiritus ammonie 


SaL VEGETABILIS. 
SaL VOLATILE. US 
> IS Gay Sees 2 hh Soy TG as: 
aromaticus, and Ammonie subcarbona oe 
3Y2 
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SAL VOLATILIS SALIS AMMONIACI. See 
Ammonie subcarbonas. 

SALEP. Salap. See Orchis morio. 

SALICARIA. (From saliz, a willow : 
from the resemblance of its leaves to those 
of the willow.) See Lythrum salicaria. 

SALICO/RNIA. The name ofa genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. ‘Class, 
Monandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

SaLicoRNiaA EvRoP#A, The systematic 
name of the jointed-glass wort, which is 
gathered, by the country people and sold for 
samphire. It forms a good pickle with 
vinegar, and .is little inferior to the sam- 
phire. 

SALIFIABLE. ‘Having the property 
of forming a salt. The alk ses and those 
earths and metallic oxides which have the 
power of neutralising acidity, entirely or in 
part, and. producing ‘salts, are called salifi- 
able bases. 

SALINE. -(Salinus;-from_sai, salt.) Of 
a salt nature. ‘The number of saline sub- 
stances is very considerable ; and they pos- 
sess peculiar characters by which they are 
distinguished from other substances. ‘These 
characters are founded on certain properties, 
which, it must be confessed, are not accurate- 
iy distinctive of their true nature. All such 
substances, however, as possess several of 
the four. Plowing properties are considered 
as saline : bay. strong tendency to com- 
bination, or a very strong affinity of com- 
position; 2. A greater or lesser degree of 
sapidity. ; 3. A greater or lesser degree of 
solubility 3 in water; 4. Perfect incombusti- 


bility. 

. SALINUS.. See Sudine. 
Sauinuca. See Valeriana celtica. 
SALYVA. (So called, a salino sapore, 


from its salt taste, or from cuados, spittle. ) 
The fluid which is secreted by the salivary 
glands into the cavity of the mouth. The 
secretory organ 1s composed of three pair of 
salivary elands. 1. The parotid glands, 
which evacuate their saliva by means of the 
Stenonian duct behind the middle dens mo- 
laris of the upper jaw. 2. The submazdlary 
glands, which pour out their saliva through 
the Warthonian ducts.on each side of the 
frenulum of the tongue by a narrow oscu- 
lum. 3. The sublingual glands,: situated 
between the internal surface of the maxilla 
and the tongue, which pour out their saliva 
through numerous Rivinian ducts at the 
apex of the tongue. 

-The saliva in the cavity of the mouth has 
mixed with it, J. The mucus of the mouth, 
which exhales from the labial and genal 
glands. 2.-A roscid vapour, from the whole 
surface of the .cavity. of the mouth. The 
saliva is continually swallowed with .or 
without. masticated food, and some is also 
spit out. It has no colour nor smell ; it is 
tasteless, although it contains a little salt, to 
which the nerves of the tongue are accus- 
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tomed. Its specific gravity is somewhat 
greater than water. Its consistence is ra- 
ther plastic and spumous, from the entan- 
gled atmospheric air. The quantity of 
twelve pounds is supposed to be secreted in 
twelve hours. During mastication and 
speaking, the secretion is augmented, from 
the mechanical pressure of the muscles upon 
the salivary glands, ‘Those who are hungry 
secrete a great quantity, from the sight of 
agreeable food. It is imperfectly dissolved 
by water ; somewhat coagulated by alkghol ; 

and congealed with more difficulty than 
water. It is Anspissated by a small dose. 
and dissolved in a large dose, of mineral 
acids. “It is also soluble in carbonated al- 
kali. (Caustic alkali and quick lime extract 
volatile alkali from saliva. It corrodes cop- 
per and iron; and precipitates silver and 
lead from containing muriatic acid. It as- 
sists the spirituous “fermentation of farina- 
ceous substances.; hence barbarous nations 
prepare an inebriating drink from the chew- 
ed reots of the Jatropha manihot and Piper 
methisticum. It possesses an antiseptic 
virtue, accor ding to the experiments of .the 
celebrated Pringle. It easily becomes pu- 
trid in warm air, and gives off yolatile al- 
kali. 

Constitulent Principles. Saliva. appears to 
consist, in a healthy state of the body, of 
water, which constitutes at least four-fifths 
of its bulk, mucilage, albumen, muriate 
of soda, phosphate of soda, phosphate of 
of lime, and phosphate of ammonia. 

The use of the saliva is, 1. It augments 
the taste of the food, by the evolution of 
sapid matter. 2. During mastication, it 
mixes with, dissolves, and resolves into its 
principles, the food; and changes it into 
a pultaceous mass, fit to be swallowed: 
hence it commences cbhymification. 3. It 
moderates thirst, by moistening the cavity 
of the mouth Bich fauces. 

SALIVAL. (Salinalis ; from.saliva, the 
spittle.) .Of or belonging to the saliva. 

SaLivaL pucts. “Lhe -exeretory.ducts of 
the salival glands. That of the parotid 
gland is called the Stenonian duct; those of 
the submaxillary glands the Warthonian 
ducts ; and those of oH sublingual, the Ri- 
vinian. ducts. 

SaLivaL GLANDS. Those glands iat 
secrete the saliva are so termed. See Sa- 
liva. 


SALIVA'NS, (From saliva, spittle.) 
That which excites salivation. 
SALIVA‘RIA. (From saliva, the spit- 


tle: so called because it excites a discharge 
of saliva.) See Anthemis pyrethrum. 
Sativapis HERBA. See Anthemis py- 
rethrum. 
SALIVA’TIO. An increased secretion 
of saliva. See Ptyalismus. 
SA’LIX. (From sala, Heb.) 1. The 
mame of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
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system. Class, Diecia; Order, Diandria. 
The willow. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of Salix, See 
Salix fragilis. 

Satix aupa. See Saliv fragilis. 

Saux carrea. © Teh systematic name of 
a species of willow, the bark of the branches 


of which possess the same virtues with that’ 


of the fragilis. See Salix fragilis. 

Satix. FRacILis. The systematic name 
of the common crack willow. Saliv: The 
bark of the branches of this species mani- 
fests a.considerable degree of bitterness. to 
the taste, and: is: very: adstringent. It is 
recommended’ as: a good substitute: for 
Peruvian: bark, and is said’to cure intermit. 
tents. and other diseases requiring tonie and 
adstringent remedies. Not only the bark of 
this species of salix, but those: also of several 
others, possess similar qualities, particularly 
of the Salix alba» and Salix pentandria, both 
of which-are- recommended in: the foreign 
pharmacopeeias.. But Dr. Woodville is: of 
opinion that the bark of the Salix triandria 
is more effectual than that of any: other 
of this. genus ; at least its sensible qualities 
give it a decided preference. The trials Dr. 


Cullensmade were with.the bark of the Salix _ 


pentandria, taken from its branches, the 
third of: an inch diameter, and of four or 
five years’ growth. Nevertheless, he adds, 
in: intermittent fevers, Bergius always failed 
with this bark. 

Satix. penranprias The bark of the 
branches of this species of willow: possesses: 
,the same virtues as that of the fragilis. See: 
Salix fragilis. 

Saurx. virutina.. The bark of the 
branches of this species of willow may. be 
substituted for the fragilis. See. Salix 
JSragilis. 

SALMO. The name of a genus of fishes. 
of the order Abdominales. The salmon. 

Satmo atrinus. The red charr. This 
beautiful and delieate little fish, and the 
Palmo carpio, or gilt charr, are found in our 
lakes. of Westmoreland, in Wales, and Scot- 
land. ‘They are very rich, and hard of di- 
gestion.: 

Saumo. ereRtANUS: The smelt. A 
beautiful little fish, found in great abundance 
in the Thames and river Dee,. and in the 
European seas, -between November and 
February. 

Saztmo Frario, The common fresh water 
trout, the flesh-of whichis very delicate and 
rich.- ‘ 

SaLMO LacustRis. ‘Fhe lake-trout. 

Satmo satan. ‘The systematic name of 
the common salmon. ‘This fish is considered 
as one ofthe greatest delicacies. It is rich, 
and of difficult digestion to weak stomachs, 
and with. some, whose stomachs are not par- 
ticularly feeble, it uniformly disagrees.. The 
pickled,. salted, and smoked,. though much 
eaten, are only fitted for the very strong and 

_ active... 
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Satmo saumMutus. The samlet : the least 
of the British. species of the salmo-genus. 
It is found in: the river’ Wye, and up the 
Severn. 

SatMo tHymaLius. The graling sal- 
mon, which is somewhat like our trout. It 
inhabits the rivers of Derbyshire, and some 
of the north, and near Christ-chureh in 
Hampshire: Jt is much esteemed for the 
delicacy of its flesh, which is-white, firm, and 
of a fine flavour; and is considered:as in the 
highest season in: the depth of winter. 

Samo rrurra. The systematic’ name of 
the salmon trout, or: bill trout. 

SALMON. See Salmo. 

SALPINGO. (From 3admryt, buccina; 
a.trumpet.) Names compounded of this 
word belong to the palate, and are connected 
with the: Eustachian tube. . 

SaLringo-pHAaRYNGEUs. This muscle is 
composec. of a few fibres: of the» palato- 
pharyngeus, whieh it assists in dilating the 
mouth of the Eustachian tube. 

SALPINGO«sTAPHILINUS. See Levator-pa- 
lati. : 
SALPINGO-STAPHILINUS INTERNUS 
Levator palati. 

SALSAFY. See Tragopogon pratense: 

SALSO‘LA. (So called fron its-saline 
properties; hence the English word’ salt- 
wort, most of the species-affording the fossile 
alkali.) The name of a genus of plants iw 
the Linnzan system, Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 

Sansoua KALI) Kadispinoswm cochleatum ; 
Tragus, sive Traguwm Matthioli..  Snail- 
seeded glass-wort or salt-wort. The sys- 
tematic name of a plant which affords the 
mineral alkali. See Soda. 

Satsona sativa.. The systematic name 
of a plant, which affords the mineral alkali. 
See Soda. 

SALSOLA soDA. 
a. plant. which. affords mineral alkali. 
Soda.. 

SALT. This term has-been usually em- 
ployed to denote a compound, in definite 
proportions, of acid matter, with an alkali, 
earth, or metallic oxide.. When the propor= 
tions of the constituents are so adjusted; that 
the resulting substance ~dees: not affeet. the 
colour of infusion of.litmus, or red cabbage, 
it is then called. a neutral salt. When the 
predominance of: acid is evinced by the red- 
dening of these infusions, the salt-is-said’to 
be acidulous, and the prefix, super, or bi, is 
used to indicate this excess of acid. If, om 
the contrary, the acid matter appears-to be 
in defect, or:short of the quantity necessary 
for neutralising the alkalinity of the base,, 
the salt is-then said to be with excess of base, 
and the prefix sub is attached torts name. 
The discoveries. ef Sir H. Davy have how- 
ever taught chemists to modify their opinions 
concerning saline. constitution, Many. 
bodies, such as culinary salt, and muriate of 
lime,, to which the appellation of sal¢. cannot: 

3 YS: 


See 


The systematic name of 
See 
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be.tefused, have not been proved to. contain 
either. acid or. alkaline matter ; but must, 
according to the strict: logic of chemistry, 
be regarded as compounds of chlorine with 
metals. 

Salt, acid. This is distinguished by. its 
sour. taste when diluted. with water. See 
Acid. s 
_ Salt, alkaline.  ‘Possesses an urinous, 
burning, and caustic taste, turns the syrup 
of violets to a green, has a strong affinity 
for acids, dissolves animal substances, unites 
readily with water, combines with oils.and 
fat, and renders them miscible with water, 
dissolves sulphur, and is‘crystallisable. See 
Alkali. 

Salty ammoniacal fixed. 
lime. 

Salt, bitter ‘purging. Sulphate of mag- 
nesia. . 

Salt, cathartic. 
and Sode. sulphas. 

Salt, convmon. 

Salt, digestive. 


Muriate ‘of 


See. Magnesite. sulphas, 


See Sode murias. 
Acetate of potassa. 

Salt, diuretic. Acetate of potassa. 

Salt, Epsom. See Magnesie sulphas. 

Salt, febrifuge of Sylvius. -Muriate of 
potassa. 

Salt, fossil. A salt found ‘in the earth, 

Salt, fusible. Phosphate of ammonia. 

Salt, fusible, of urine. ‘'Friple phosphate 
of soda and ammonia. 

Sali, mtcrocosmic. 
‘soda and ammonia. 

Salt; nitrous ammonidédi. 
ammonia. 

Salt, neutral. Secondary salt. “Under 
the name of neutral or secondary salts are 
comprehended such matters as are com- 
posed of two primitive saline substances 
combined, together in a‘certain proportion. 
These salts are called neutral, because they 
do not: possess. the characters of primitive 
salts; that is te say, they are neither acid 
nor alkaline: such as Epsom salts, nitre, &c. 
But in many seeondary salts the qualities of 
one: ingredient. predominate’; as tartar, or 
-supertartrate of potassa, has an excess of 
acid,; borax, or subborate of soda, an excess 
of base. ‘The former are termed:acidulous, 
the latter sub-alkailne salts, 

-SALT-PETRE: See Nitre. 
Salt of amber... Succinic acid. 

Salt of benzoin. Benzoic acid. 

Salt of colcothar.. Sulphate of iron. 

Salt. of: lemons. Superoxylate. of ‘po- 


Triple :phosphate -of 


Nitrate -of 


tassa.. 
Salt of Saturn. Acetate of lead, 
Salt of Sedlitz. Sulphate of magnesia. 


Salt of sorrel. Superoxylate of potassa.. 
Salt; Rochelle. See Soda tartarizata. 
Salt, seas See Sode murias.. 
Salt of ‘steels See Ferri sulphas. 
Salt, polychrest. | Sulphate of potassa, 
Salt, secondary. See Neutral salt. 
Salt, sedative. Boracic acid; 
Salty spirit of. Muriatic:acid. 


SAL 
Salt of vitriol. Purified sulphate: of 
zinc. ; 
Salt of wisdom, Sal-alembroth. ; 
Salt, primitive. Simple salt. Under this 
order is comprehended those salts. which 
were formerly thought. to be simple or pri- 


mitive, and which are occasionally called 


simple salts, The accurate experiments of 
the moderns have proved: that. these. are for 
the most part compounded; but the term 1s 
retained with greater propriety when. it is 
observed, that these. salts composed, when 
united, salts which are termed secondary. 
These salts are never met with perfectly pure 


in nature, but require artificial processes 
‘to render them so. 


This order is: divided 
into'three genera, comprehending saline ter- 


‘¥estrial substances, alkalies, and: acids. 


SALTWORT. See Salsola kali. 

SALVATE/LLA. (From salus,; health, 
because the opening of this vein was formerly 
thought to be. of singular: use.in melan~ 
choly.) This. vein runs along: the. little, 
finger, unites upon the back of the hand with 
the cephalic of the thumb, and empties its 


‘blood into the internal-and .external cubical 


veins. 

SA/LVIA. (A>saivende.) 1. The name 
of. a genus of plants in the -Linnzan sys- 
tem. Class, Diandria; Order, Monogynia. 
Sage. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon sage. See Salvia officinalis. 

SatviA HorTENsIs Minor. The small 
sage, or sage of virtue. A-variety of the 
officinal sage, possessing similar virtues. 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS. 
name of the garden sage.  lelisphacos. 
Salvia — foliis lanceolato ovatis integris cre- 


nulatis, floribus spicatis, calycibus acutis, of 


Linneus. In ancient times sage was cele- 
brated as aremedy of great efficacy, as would 
appear from the following Jines of the school 
of Salernum : 
“‘ Cur moriatur homo, cut salvia crescit in 
horto? 
Contra viny mortis, non est medicamen tr 
hortis-? 
Salvia salvatriz, nature conciliatrix. 
Salvia cum ruta faciunt tibi pocula tuta.”’ 


But at: present it is: not. considered as an: 


article of much importance. It has a fra~ 
grant, strong smell; and.a warm, bitterish, 
aromatic taste, like other plants containing 
an essential oil. It has a remarkable pro- 


perty in resisting the. putrefaction of animal- 


substances, and is in frequent use among the 
Chinese as a tonic, in ‘the form/of ‘tea, in 
debility of the stomach and: nervous’ sys- 
tem. r 


SALVIA sctartA, The systematic name: 


of the garden clary, called horminwm in the 


pharmacopeeias.  Sclarea hispanica. The 
leaves. and seeds’ are’ recommended: as 
corroborants: and’ antispasmodics, particu- 
larly in: Jeucorrhceas: and. hysterical ‘weak= 
nesses, ‘They have a bitterish, warm ‘taste, 


The. systematic. 
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and a strong smell, of the aromatic kind. 
The seeds are infused in white wine, and 
imitate muscadel. 

SAMARA. -(The name, pron to 
Pliny, of the fruit of the elm. ) “The 
name of a genus of plants in the Lisson 
system. Class, Tetrandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. ! 

2. A species of capsule of a compressed 
form, and dry coriaceous texture, with one 
or two cells, never bursting, but falling off 
entire, and dilated into a kind of wing at 
the summit or sides. In Frazrinus, it goes 
from the summit of the seed: in Acer and 
Batula, from the side: in Ulmus campestris, 
it goes all round. 

SAMBU’CUS. (From sabucca, Heb. 
a musical instrument formerly made of this 
tree.) Elder. 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Trigynia. ; 

Mos. Ae pharmacopecial name of the elder- 
tree. See Sambucus nigra. 

SAMBUCUS EBULUS. The systematic name 
of the dwarf elder. Ebulus; Chameacte ; 
Sambucus hwmilis ; pat ed Pads jes ot 
Dwarf elder, or dane-wort. ‘The root, in- 
terior bark, leaves, flowers, berries, and seeds 
of this herbaeeous plant, Sambucus — cymis 
trifidis, stipulis folraceis, caule herbaceo, of 
Linneus, have all been administered medi- 
cinally, in moderate doses, as resolyents and 
deobstruents, and, in larger doses, as. hydra- 
gogues. The plant is chiefly employed by 
the poor of this country, amongst whom it 
is in commen use as a purgative, but Dr. 
Cullen speaks of it as a violent remedy. 

Sameucus nigra. The systematic name 
of the elder-tree. Sambucus vulgaris ; Sam- 
bucus arborea; Acte; Infelix  lignum. 
Sambucus — cymis quingue-partitis, foliis 
pinnatis, cawle carboreo, of Linneus. This 
indigenous plant has an unpleasant narcotic 
smell, and some authors have reported its 
ion inte to be so noxiows, as to render it 
unsafe to sleep under its shade. The parts 
of this tree that are proposed for medicinal 
use in the pharmacopceias are the inner bark, 
the flowers, and_the berries. The first fg 
scarcely any smell, and very little taste; on 
first chewing, it impresses a degree of sweet- 
ness, which is followed by a very slight but 
durable acrimony, in which its powers seem 
to reside. From its cathartic property it is 
recommended as an effectual hydragogue by 
Sydenham and Boerhaave ; the former directs 
three handfuls of it to be boiled in a quart 
of milk and water, till only a pint remains, 
of which one half is to be taken night And 
morning, and repeated for several days ; i 
usually operates both upwards and aca 
wards, and upon the evacuation it 
produces, its utility depends. Boerhaave 
gave its expressed juice in doses from 
a drachm to half an ounce. In smaller 
doses it is said to be an useful aper ient and 
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deobstruent in various chronic disorders. 
The flowers have an agreeable flavour; and 
infusions of them, when fresh, are gently 
laxative and aperient. | When dry, they are 


‘said to promote chiefly the cuticular excre- 


tion, and to be particularly serviceable in 
erysipelatous and eruptive disorders. Ex- 


ternally they are used in fomentations, &c. 


and in the London pharmacopeeia are di- 
xected in the form of an ointment. The 
berries in faste are somewhat sweetish, and 
not unpleasant ; on expression they yield. a 
fine purple juice, which proves an useful 
aperient and resolvent in sundry chronic 
diseases, gently loosening the belly, and pro- 
moting the urine and perspiration... 

Samphire. See Crithmum maritimum. 

Samprsucuus. See Thymus mastichina. 

Sampsycuum. (From caw, to preserve, 
and Wuxn, the mind; because of its cordial. 
qualities.) Marjoram. ey, 

SANATI’VE. (From sano; to cure.) 
That which heals diseases. 

SANCTI ANTONI IGNIS. 
pelas. 

SANCTORIUS, Sanerorrus, was: born 
in 1561, at Capo d’Istria. He studied 
medicine at Padua, where he took his de- 
gree, and then settled at: Venice, and ‘prac- 
tised with considerable success, At the age 
of fifty, however, he was: appointed professor 
of the theory of medicine-at Padua; in. which 
office he distinguished. himself for thirteen 
years. He was then. allowed: to: retire on 
his salary, finding his health impaired by the 
fatigue of the visits, which he was frequently 
obliged to make in his professional capacity, 
to Venice, where he passed the remainder 
of his life in great reputation. On his death, 
in 1636, a statue of marble was.raised to his 
memory ; and an annual oration was insti- 
tuted by the College of Physicians, to whom. 


See Lrysi- 


‘he had bequeathed an annuity, in comme- 


moration of his benevolence. Sanctorius 
first called the attention of physicians. to the 
cutaneous. and. pulmonary. transpiration, 
which he proved to exceed the other excre- 
tions considerably in weight; and he main- 
tained that this function must haye a material 
influence on the system, and was deserving 
of great consideration in the treatment of 
diseases. There is, no doubt, much truth 
in this general observation ; hut j in. its. ap- 
plication to practice, he appears to have gone 
to an extravagant length, and to have eon- 


tributed much to prolong the reputation of 


the humoral pathology. His treatise, entitled, 
<¢ Ars de Statica Medicina,” was first pub 
lished in 1614, and passed through more 
than twenty editions, including translations, 
with various commentaries: it is written in 
an elegant and perspicuous Latin style. He 
was also author of a Method of . avoiding 
Errors in Medicine, to which was after- 
wards added an essay, “ De Inyentione 
Remediorum,;” and, of Commentaries on 
some of the ancient physicians. Besides the 
Sue 
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statical chair, by which he contrived to de- 
termine the weight of the Ingesta and Egesta, 
he invented an instrument for measuring the 
force of the pulse, and several others for 
‘surgical use; and he was the first who at- 
‘tempted to determine the temperature of the 
‘body by a thermometer, of which, indeed, 
‘he is considered.as the inventor. 

‘Sanctum sEMEN. ‘The worm-seed, or 
‘santonicum. 

‘SA‘NCTUS. Holy. 
‘applied to diseases, herbs, &c. 
‘Carduus benedictus, &c. 

SANDALIFORMIS. Sandal or slip- 
‘per-like. Applied to the nectary of the 
Cypripedium calceolus. 

“SANDARA’CHA (From saghad na- 

rak, Arabian.) 1. A gummy resin. 

2. A sort of arsenic. 

SANDARACHA ARABUM. Arabian sanda- 
rach, ‘This resinous juice appears ‘to have 
been the produce:of a large species of juni- 


A term formerly 
See Chorea, 


per-tree. 

Sandbath. See Bath. 

SANDERS. ~ See ‘Pterocarpus santali- 
nus. 

SANDRACK. (An Arabian word. ) See 


‘Juniperus communis. 

Sanpyx. (From sani duk, red, Arabian.) 

‘Cerusse‘burnt till it becomes red. 
- SANGUIFICATION. | (Sanguificatio.; 
from sanguis, blood, and faceo, to make.) 
A natural function of the body, ‘by which 
‘the chyle is changed into blood.. The uses 
of sanguification are the: generation of blood, 
which serves to fill the:blood-vesséls, to irri- 
tate and stimulate the Jheart and arteries, to 
generate or cause heat, to secrete the hu- 
mours, and to.excite the vital actions. 

Saneurnatis. _ (From sanguis, blood: 
so named from its use in stopping bleed- 
Ings.) The Polygonum aviculare, or knot- 
grass, is sometimes so called. 

SANGUINARIA. (From sanguis, blood : 
so named from its use in stopping bleed- 
ings.) See Polygonum aviculare. 

SANGUINEOUS. Bloody. Apper- 
taining to the blood. Applied to certain 
‘conditions of the body and diseases, and ap- 
pearances of solids and fluids; as sangui- 
neous temperament, sanguineous apoplexy. 

Sanguineous apoplexy. See Apoplexy. 

Sanevuirurcium. (From sanguis, blood, 
and purgo, to purge.) A gentle fever, or 
‘such a one as by its discharges is supposed 
to purify the blood. 

—SA'NGUIS. (Sanguis, guinis.m.) See 
Blood. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS. 
tang. 

SANGUIS HERCULIS. 
cus. 

SANGUISO’RBA. (Probably so nam- 
ed originally from the blood-red: colour of 
its flowers, although the juices of this plant, 
being astringent, the medicinal properties it 
possesses of stopping hemorrhages may be 


See Calamus ro- 


A name for the ¢ro- 
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a better warrant for its name.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. — 
Class, Friandria; Order, Monogynia. 
San@uisorga orricinaris. The system-~ 
atic name of the Italian pimpinel, which was 
formerly much esteemed as an astringent, 


‘but is not now in use. 


SANGUISU'GA. (From sanguis, blood, 
and sugo, to suck.) ‘The leech or blood- 
sucker. See Leech. 

SANICLE. See. Sanicula. 

Sanicle, Yorkshire. See Pinguicula. 

SANI’CULA. (From sano, to heal: 
so en from its virtues in healing.) 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
niKRRR system. . Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeeial name of sanicle. 

‘SANICULA EBORACENSIS. See Pinguicula 
vulgaris. 

Sanicuta EuroreA. The systematic name 
of the sanicle. Cucwillata; Dodecatheon ; 
Symphylum petreum; Sanicula mas; -Dia- 
pensia cortusa. ‘This herb was formerly 
recommended as a mild adstringent, and is 
supposed to have received its name from its 
sanative power. Its sensible qualities are a 
bitterish and somewhat austere taste, follow- 
ed by an acrimony which chiefly affects the 
‘throat. It is only in use in the present day 
amongst the country people. : 

SanicuLa Mas. See Sanicula eur oped. 

SA’NIES. Jchor. This term is some- 
times applied to a thin, limpid, and’ green- 
ish discharge ; and at other times to a thick 
and bloody kind of pus. 

SA’NTALUM. (Fromzandal, Arabian. ) 
‘The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Tetrandria; Order, 


Monogynia. Saunders, 

SanraALuM sLBuM. The systematic 
name of the yellow saunders. Santalum 
citrinum ; Santalum pallidum. Yellow 


saunders. White saunders wood is of a 
pale white colour, often with a yellowish 
tinge, and, being destitute of taste or odour, 
it is superseded “by the santalum citrinum, 
which is of a brownish yellow colour, of a 
bitterish aromatic taste, and of a pleasant 
smell, approaching to that of the rose. Both - 
kinds are brought from the East Indies in 
billets, consisting of large thick pieces, 
which, according to Rumphius, are some- 
times taken from the same, and sometimes 
from different trees. For though the white 
and yellow saunders are the wood of the 
same species of tree, yet the latter, which 
forms the central part of the tree, is not al- 
ways to be found in sufficient quantity to 
repay the trouble and expense of procuring 
it, especially, unless the trees be old; while 
the white, which is the exterior part "of the 
wood, is always more abundant, and is con- 
sequently much cheaper. 

Yellow saunders, distilled with water, 
yields a fragrant essential oil, which thickens 
in the cold into the consistence of a balsam, 
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approaching in smell to ambergris, or a 
mixture of ambergris and roses; the re- 
maining decoction, inspissated to the con- 
sistence of an extract, is bitterish, and 
slightly pungent. Rectified spirit extracts, 
by digestion, considerably more than water ; 
the colour of the tincture is a rich yellow. 
The distilled spirit is slightly impregnated 
with the flavour of the wood; the remaining 
brownish extract has a weak smell, and a 
moderate balsamic pungency. The wood 
is valued highly on account of its fragrance ; 
hence the Chinese are said to fumigate their 
clothes with it, and to burn it in their 
temples in honour of their gods. Though 
still retained in the Materia Medica, it 
cannot be thought to possess any consider- 
able share of medicinal power. Hoffman 
considers its virtues as similar to those of 
ambergris ; and some others have esteemed 


it in the character of a corroborant and re- - 


storative. } 
SANTALUM CITRINUM. See Santalum al- 
bum. 
SANTALUM PALLIDUM, See Santalum al- 
bunre 


SANTALUM RUBRUM. Red saunders. See 


Pterocarpus santalinus. 

SANTOLI/NA. (From santalum, saun- 
ders; because it smells like the saunders 
wood.) See driemisia santonica. 

SANTOLINA CHAM4-CYPARISSUS. 
systematic name of the lavender cotton. 

Sanronicum. (From Santonia, its na- 
tive place.) See Artemisia santonica. 

SAPHE’NA. (From gadns, visible.) 
Vena saphena. The large vein of the leg, 
which ascends along the little toe over the 
external ancle, and evacuates part of the 
blood from the foot into the popliteal veins. 

SAPIENTLA DENTES. (Sapientia, wisdom, 
discretion: so called because they appear 
when the person is supposed to be at years 
of discretion.) See Teeth. 

SAPI’NDUS. (That is, Sapo Indus, 
Indian soap: the rind of the fruit serving 
instead of soap to cleanse linen, but not 
without hazard of injury to the texture of 
the cloth.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Octandria; Order, Digynia. The 
soap-tree. . 

SapinpUs sAPpoNARIA. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords soap-nuts. 
Saponirie nucule ; Bacce bermudenses. 
Soap-berries. A spherical fruit, about the 
size of a cherry, the cortical part of which is 
yellow, glossy, and so transparent as to show 
the spherical black nut which rattles within, 
and which includes a white kernel. The 
tree grows in Jamaica, It is said that 
the cortical part of this fruit has a bitter 
taste, and no smell; that it raises a soapy 
froth with water, and has similar effects 
with soap in washing; that itis a medicine 
of singular and specific virtue in chlorosis. 
They are not known in the shops of this 
country, 
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SA’PO. (Sapo, nis. mi) Soap. A 
compound, in definite proportions, of cer- 
tain principles in oils, fats, or resin, with a 
salifiable base. . When this base is potassa 
or soda, the compound is used as a deter- 
gent in washing clothes. When an alkaline 
earth, or oxide of a common metal, as li- 
tharge, is the salifiable base, the compound 
is insoluble in water. The first of these 
combinations is scarcely applied to any use, 
if we except that of linseed-oil with lime. 
water, sometimes prescribed as a liniment 
against burns; and the last is known only 
in surgery as the basis of certain plasters, 
Concerning the chemical constitution of 
soaps and saponification, no exact ideas 
were entertained prior to Chevreuil’s re. 
searches, 

Fats are compounds of a solid and a lie 
quid substance ; the former called slearine, 
the latter resembling vegetable oil, and 
therefore called elaine. When fat is treated 
with a hot ley of potassa or soda, the con- 
stituents react on one another, so as to ge~ 
nerate the solid pearly matter margaric acid, 
and the fluid matter oleic acid, both of which 
enter into a species of saline combination 
with the alkali; while the third matter that 
is produced, the sweet principle, remains 
free. We must therefore regard our com- 
mon soap as a mixture of an alkaline mar- 
garate and oleate, in proportions determined 
by the relative proportions of the two acids 
producible from the peculiar species of fat. 
Itis probable, on the other hand, that the soap 
formed from vegetable oil is chiefly an 
oleate. No chemical researches have hither- 
to been made known, on the compounds of 
resin with alkalies, though these constitute 
the brown soaps so extensively manufactur- 
ed in this country. All oils or fats do not 
possess in an equal degree the property of 
saponification, Those which saponify best, 
are, 

1. Oil of olives, and of sweet almonds. 

2. Animal oils; as hog’s-lard, tallow, but~ 
ter, and horse- oil. 

8. Oil of colza, or rape-seed oil. 

4. Oil of beech-mast and poppy-seed, 
when mixed with olive-oil or tallow. 

5. The several fish-oils, mingled like the 
preceding. f 

6. Hempseed-oil, 

7. Nut-oil and linseed oil, 

8. Palm-oil, 

9. Rosin, Py 

In general, the only soaps employed in 
commerce, are those of olive-oil, tallow, 
lard, palm-oil, and rosin. A species of soap 
can also be formed by the union of bees- 
wax with alkali; but this has no detergent 
application, being used only for painting in 
encausio. 

The specific gravity of soap is in general 
greater than that of water. Its taste is 
faintly alkaline. When subjected to heat 
it speedily fuses, swells up, and is then de- 
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composed. Exposed to the air in thin 
slices, it soon becomes dry; but the whole 
combined water does not leave it, even by 
‘careful desiccation on a sand-bath. 

Soap is much more soluble in hot than in 
‘cold water. This solution is instantly dis- 
turbed by the greater number of acids, which 
‘seizing the alkali, either separate the fatty 
principles, or unite with them into an acido- 
soapy emulsion. The solution is likewise 
decomposed by almost all the earthy and 
metallic salts, which give birth to insoluble 
compounds of the oleic and margaric acids, 
with the salifiable bases. 

Soap is soluble in alkohol, and in large 
quantity by the aid of heat. When boiling 
alkohol is saturated with soap, the liquid, on 
cooling, forms a consistent transparent mass 
of a yellow colour. When this mass is dried, 
it still retains its transparency, provided the 
soap be a compound of tallow and soda; and 
in this state it is sold by the perfumers in this 
country. 

Good soap possesses the property of re- 
moving from linen and cloth the greater part 
of fatty substances which may have been ap- 
plied to them. ~ 

The medicinal soap, sapo amygdalinus, is 
made with oil of sweet almonds, and half its 
weight of caustic alkali. Common or soft 
soap, sapo mollis, is made of potassa and oil, 
or tallow. Spanish, or Castile soap, sapo 
durus, of oil of olives and soda, or barilla. 
Black soap is a composition of train oil and 
an alkali; and green soap of hemp, linseed, 
or rape oil, with an alkali. The white Spanish 
soap, being made of the finer kinds of olive 
oil, is the best, and therefore preferred for 
internal use. Soap was imperfectly known 
to the ancients. It is mentioned by Pliny 
as made of fat and ashes, and as an invention 
of the Gauls. Areteus and others inform 
us, that the Greeks obtained their knowledge 
of its medical use from the Romans. Its 
virtues, according to Bergius, are detergent, 
resolvent, and aperient, and its use recom- 
mended in jaundice,, gout, calculous com- 
plaints, and obstruction of the viscera. The 
efficacy of soap, in the first of these diseases, 
was experienced by Sylvius, and since re- 
commended very generally by various au- 
thors who have written on this complaint ; 
and it has also been thought of use in sup- 
plying the place of bile in the prime vie. 
The utility of this medicine in icterical cases 
was inferred chiefly from its supposed power 
of dissolving biliary concretions; but this 
medicine has lost much of its reputation in 
jaundice, since it is now known, that gall- 
stones have been found in many after. death 
who had been daily taking soap for several 
months, and even years. Of its good effects 
in urinary calculous affections, we have the 
testimonies of several, especially when dis- 
solved in lime-water, by which its efficacy is 
considerably increased’; for it thus becomes 


a powerful solvent of mucus; which an inge-- 
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nious modern author supposes to be the 
chief agent in the formation of calculi ; it is, 
however, only in the incipient state of the 
disease that these remedies promise effectual 
benefit, though they generally a>ate the more 
violent symptoms where they cannot remove 
the cause. With Boerhaave, soap was a 
general medicine; for as he attributed most 
complaints to viscidity of the fluids, he, and 
most of the Boerhaavian school, prescribed, 
it, in conjunction with different resinous and 
other substances, in gout, rheumatism, and 
various visceral complaints. Soap is also 
externally employed as a resolvent, and 
gives name to several officinal preparations. 

Sapo TEREBINTHINE.  Starkey’s soap. 

Kx. kali preparati calidi, 5j. Olei tere- 
binth, 3iii. The hot kali preparatum is to 
have the oil of turpentine gradually blend- 
ed with it, in a heated mortar. Indolent 
swellings were formerly rubbed with this 
application, and perhaps some chronic af- 
fections of the joints might still be benefited 
by it. 

SAPONA/RIA. (From sapo, soap: so 
called because its juice, like soap, cleans 
cloths.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Decandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the soap- 
wort. See Saponaria officinalis. 

Saronaria NucuLa. See Sapindus sapo- 
Navid 
_ Saponaria orrictnatis. The system- 
atic namie of the soap-wort, called also | 
bruise-wort. Struthium ; Lanaria; Lych- 
nis sylvestris ; Ibimuma. ‘The root of this 
plant, Saponaria — calycibus cylindricis, fo- 
his ovato-lanceolatis, of Linnzus, is employ- 
ed medicinally ; it has no peculiar smell; 
its taste is sweetish, glutinous, and some- 
what bitter. On being chewed for some 
time, it is said to discover a degree of acri- 
mony, which continues to affect the mouth 
a considerable time. According to Neu- 
man, two ounces of the root yielded eleven 
drachms of watery extract ; but Cartheuser, 
from a like quantity, only obtained six 
drachms and twenty-four grains. This ex- 
tract manifested a sweetish taste, followed 
by an acrid quality. The spirituous extract 
is less in quality, but of a more penetrating 
acrid taste. Decoctions of the root, on be- 
ing sufficiently agitated, produce a sapon- 
aceous froth ; a similar soapy quality is ob- 
servable also in the extract, and still more 
manifestly in the leaves, in so much tha 
they have been used by the mendicant monks 
as a substitute for soap in washing of their 
clothes ; and Bergius, who made several ex- 
periments with the saponaria, declares that 
it had all the effects of soap itself. _ 

From these peculiar qualities of the sa- 
ponaria, there can be little doubt of its pos- 
sessing a considerable share of medical effi- 
cacy, which Dr. Woodville says he could 
wish to find faithfully ascertained, ’ 
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The diseases for which the saponaria is 
recommended, as syphillis, gout, rheuma- 
tism, and jaundice, are not, perhaps, the 
complaints in which its use is most avyail- 
ing; for a fancied resemblance of the roots 
of saponaria with those of sarsaparilla, seems 
to have led physicians to think them similar 
in their effects; and hence they have both 
been administered with the same intentions, 
particularly in fixed pains, and venereal af- 
fections. Bergius says, ‘‘in arthritide, cura 
mercuriale, &c. nullum aptiorem potum 
novi.”’ Howeyer, according to several 
writers, the most inveterate cases of syphilis 
were cured by a decoction of this plant, 
without the use of mercury. 

Haller informs us that Boerhaave enter- 
tained an high opinion of its efficacy in 
jaundice and other visceral obstructions. 

SAPONULE. = Saponulus. A com- 
bination of a volatile or esseutial oil with 
different bases; as saponule of ammonia, &c. 

Savora. (The West Indian name of 
several sorts of fruits of the plum kind.) 
See Acras sapota. 

Sarpan tignum. See Hematorylon cam- 
pechianum. 

SAPPHIRE. Teleste of Haiiy. Per- 
fect corundum of Bournon. The oriental 
ruby and topaz are sapphires. Sapphire is a 
subspecies of rhomboidal corundum. It is 
one of the esteemed precious stones, a sap- 
phire of ten carats’ weight being worth fifty 
guineas. Its colours are blue, red, and also 
grey, white, green, and yellow. Itis found 
in blunt‘edged pieces, in roundish pebbles, 
and crystallised after the diamond. It is the 
hardest substance in nature. ; 

SappHrrina AQua. (So called from its 
sapphire or blue colour.) Aqua cupri am- 
moniati.' Made by a solution of sal am- 
moniac in lime-water, standing in a copper’ 
vessel, 

Saracens consound. 
aurea. 

SARAGOTA. The name of a country 
in America, in the State of New York, 
celebrated for its springs of mineral water, 
which are numerous throughout a cir- 
cuit of several miles near the centre of ‘that 
countfy. The ground throughout this cir- 
cuit is, generally speaking, flat, and in two 
or three places is covered with extensive 
sheets of limpid water, which ate fed by 
streams that take their origin in the neigh- 
bouring mountains of granite and gneiss. 
The soil in which the springs rise is sandy, 
and:rests upon a bed of compact limestone, 
or argillaceous slate, or grey: wacke; and’ 
they are apparently more’ numerous’ where 
these specimens of the transition and secon- 
dary: formation’ are ascertained to meet. 
There is more variety in the degfee of 
mineral impregnation’ at two pomts, about’ 


See Solidago virga 


_ seven miles distant from each other, where’ 


accommodation has been more’ liberally pro- 
vided. for visitors, and which have'taken the 
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names of Saratoga and Ballston Spa. The 
former of these seems to have been known to 
the Indians before the formation of Euro- 
pean settlements, and was: pointed out by 
them to Sir William Johnson, in 1767. It 
was called in their language the Spring of 
Life, and is in temperature about 50° of 
Fahrenheit. Most of the American chemists 
have made the analysis of the Saratoga 
water an object of inquiry and publication, 
and though one or. two of them differ as to 
the existence of some of the more trifling 
impregnations, they agree generally that it 
contains, carbonic acid gas, muriate of 
soda, carbonate of soda, carbonate of: lime, 
carbonate of iron, and carbonate of mag- 
nesia. 

In two or three of the springs,. there is, 
besides, sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and in 
one at least traces of silica and alumina. 
These incidental varieties give rise to slight 
differences in the medicinal effects: of the 
springs; but, as a general rule for guiding 
strangers in their selection, it may: be stated, 
that the more abundant the muriate of soda, 
and carbonates of soda, lime, and magnesia, 
the more aperient and diuretic will be the 
water; while the greater the quantity of 
carbonic acid’and of iron, in proportion to: 
the former ingredients, the more powerful 
will be its tonic effects. 

The great superiority of these American 
mineral waters over every thing of the kind 
to be found in Europe, consists, 

Ist, In their containing a greater quantity 
of carbonic acid, or fixed air, by which they 
are capable of retaining in solution a much 
larger proportion of useful saline matter, of 
a particular character, than any European 
mineral water. 


2dly, In their possessing’ more efficient 


purgative properties than any of the springs 
of Europe, with the exception of Harrow- 


gate, and perhaps Cheltenham, whicl are’ 


both not only destitute of the refreshing 
taste given by the carbonic acid, biit contain 
(Harrowgate in particular) matters which 
render them to the palate ii some degree 
offensive. 

Sdly, In containing such’ a’ corhbination 
of materials, in the most eligible form, as fit 
them to become at once a most’ refreshing 
beverage to all, and to those suffering from 
the diseases about to be mentioned: in’ parti+ 


cular, a‘ more’ perfect union of what is: 


agreeable with that which is’ necessary and 
useful’ in the way of medicine, than: any 
that has hitherto been provided, either’ by 
nature or art. 


The diseases in which the Saratoga‘ waters 
have been found 'to-be productive of’ the best 


effects, are, dyspepsia, cutaneous’ diseases, 


scrophulous affections, dropsy, chlorosis;:and - 


other-affections peculiar to'the female sex, 
nephtitie affections and gravel. 


SARCI’TES. (From ‘capé; fleshi) See 


ANASAVCA. 


ig ny 2 


So 
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SA’RCIUM.  (Diminutive of. capé, 
“eflesh.) A caruncle, or small fleshy ex- 
crescence, . 

SARCOCE’LE. (From capt, flesh, 
and xKnAn, a tumour.) Hernia carnosa. 
This is a disease of the body of the tes- 
ticle, and as the term implies, consists, in 
general, in such an: alteration made in the 
structure of it, as produces a resemblance 
to a hard fleshy substance, instead of that 
fine, soft, vascular texture, of which it is, in 
a natural and healthy state, composed. 

The ancient writers have made a great 
number of distinctions of the different kinds 
of this disease, according to its different ap- 
pearances, and according to the mildness, or 
malignity of the symptoms with which it 
may chance to be attended. Thus, the sar- 
cocéle, the hydro-sarcocele, the scirrhus, the 
cancer, the caro adnata ad testem, and the 
caro adnata ad vasa, which are really little 
more than descriptions of different states and 
circumstances of the same disease, are rec- 
koned as so many different complaints, re- 
quiring a variety of treatment, and deriving 
their origin from a variety of different hu- 
mours. E 

Every species of sarcocele consists. pri- 
marily in an enlargement, induration, and 
obstruction of the vascular part of the tes- 
ticle; but this alteration is, in different 
people, attended with such a variety of cir- 
cumstanees, as to produce several. different 
appearances, and to occasion the many dis- 
tinctions which have been made, 

If the body of the testicle, though en- 
larged, and indurated to some degree, be 
perfectly equal in its surface, void of pain, 
has no appearanee of fluid in its tunica va- 
ginalis, and produces very little uneasiness, 
exeépt what is occasioned. by its mere weight, 
it is usually called a simple sarcocele, or an 
indolent scirrhus; if, at the same time that 
the testis is enlarged and hardened, there be 
a palpable accumulation of fluid in the va- 
ginal coat, the disease has by many been 
named a hydro-sarcocele ; if the lower part 
of the spermatic vessels, and the epididymis 
were enlarged, hard, and knotty, they sup- 
posed it to be a fungous, or morbid aecre- 
tion, and called it the caro adnata ad vasa; 
if the testicle itself was unequal in its sur- 
faee, but at the same time not painful, they 
distinguish it by the title of caro adnata ad 
testem ; if is was tolerably equal, not very 
painful, nor frequently so, but at the same 
time hard and large, they gave it the appel- 
lation of an occult or benign caneer; if it 
was ulcerated, subject to frequent acute 
pain, to hemorrhage, &c. it was known by 
that ef a malignant or confirmed. cancer. 


These different appearances, though distin. 


guished by different titles, are really no 
more than so many stages (as it were) of tle 
same kind of disease, and depend a great 
deal on several accidental circumstances, 
such as age, habit, manner of living, &c; 
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It is true, that many people pass. several 
years with this disease, under its most fa- 
vourable appearances, and without encoun-: 
tering any of its worst; but, on the other 
hand, there are many, who, in a very short 
space of time, run through all its stages. 
They who are most conversant with it, know 
how very convertible its mildest symptoms 
are\into its most dreadful ones, and how 
very short a space of time often intervenes 
between the one and the other. 

There is hardly any disease affecting the 
human body, which is subject to more va- 
riety than this is, both with regard to its first 
manner of appearance, and the changes 
which it may undergo. 

Sometimes the first. appearance is a mere 
simple enlargement and induration of the 
body of the testicle; void of pain, without 
inequality of surface, and producing no un- 
easiness, or inconvenience, exeept what is 
occasioned by its mere weight. And some 
people are so fortunate to have it remain in 
this state for a very considerable iength of 
time without visible or material alteration. 
On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that very soon after its appearance in this 
mild manner, it suddenly becomes unequal 
and knotty, and is attended with very acute 
pains darting up to the loins and back, but 
still remaining entire, that is, not bursting 
through the integuments. Sometimes. the 
fury of the disease brooks no restraint, but 
making -its way through all the membranes. 
which envelope the testicle, it either pro- 
duces a large, foul, stinking, phagedenic 
ulcer, with hard edges, or it thrusts forth a 
painful gleeting fungus, subject to frequent 
hemorrhage, 

Sometimes an accumulation of water is 
made in the tunica vaginalis, producing 
that mixed appearance, called the hydro- 
sarcocele. 

_ Sometimes there is no fluid at all in the 
cavity of the tunica vaginalis ; but the body 
of the testicle itself is formed into’ cells, 
containing either a turbid. kind of water, a 
bloody sanies, or a purulent fectid matter. 
Sometimes the disorder seems to be merely 
local, that is, confined to the testicle, not, 
proceeding from a tainted habit, nor aecom- 
panied with diseased viscera, the patient 
having all the general appearances and cir- 
cumstances of health, and deriving his local 
mischief from an external injury. At other 
times, a pallid, leaden countenance,. indi- 
gestion, frequent nausea, colicky pains, sud- 
den purgings, &c. sufficiently indicate a 
vitiated habit, and diseased viscera which. 
diseased viscera. may also sometimes be dis- 
covered and felt. 

The progress also which it makes: from - 
the testis upward, toward the process, is 
very uncertain ; the disease occupying the 
testicle only, without affecting the spermatic 
process, in some subjects, for a great length | 
of time; while, in others, it totally spoils. 
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the testicle yery soon, and almost as soon 
seizes on the spermatic chord. . 

SARCOCOLLA. (From ogpf, flesh, and 
koAAa, glue; because of its supposed power 
of gluing together wounds.) A spontaneous 
exudation from a tree of the fir kind, which 
grows in Persia, supposed to be similar to 
olibanum or frankincense. 

SARCOEPIPLOCE’LE. — Enlarged 
testicle, with rupture, containing omen- 
tum. 

SARCOLITE, 
cime. 

SARCO’/LOGY. (Sarcologia ; from oapé, 
flesh, and Aoyos, a discourse.) The doc- 
trine of the muscles and soft parts. 

SARCO’MA. (Sarcoma, atis. n. ; from 
gapt, flesh.) Sarcosis; Porrus; Sarcophyia ; 
Nevus. <A fleshy excrescence. A genus 
of disease in the Class Locales, and Order 
Tumores, of Cullen. 

SARCO’MPHALUDS. (From gapé, 
flesh, and ouadcs, the nayel.) A fleshy 
excrescence about the navel. 

Sarcoruyra. (From oggpé, flesh, and 
guw, to grow.) A fleshy excrescence. 

Sarcoryopes.. (From gap, flesh, and 
@voy, pus.) Applied to the purulent, fleshy 
discharge, which is thrown up in some stages 
ef consumption. 

SARCO’SIS, (From capé, flesh.) 1. A 
fleshy tumour, 

2. The generation of flesh. 

Sarcotica. (From capé, flesh.) Medi- 
cines which promote the generation of flesh 
in wounds. 

_SARDE. Sardoin. A variety of cor- 
nelian of a deep blood red colour, 

Sarpiasis. (From gapdwyin, the sar- 
donia, or herb, which, being eaten, causes 
convulsive laughter.) See Sardanic laugh. 

Sarponira. (From Surdonia, its native 
soil.) A kind of smallage. 

SARDO/NIC LAUGH. (Risus sardo- 
nicus; so called from the herb sardonia, 
which being eaten is said to cause a deadly 
convulsive laughter.) A kind of convylsive 
laugh, or spasmodic grin. See Spasmus 
cynicus. t 

Sarpoyicus risus. See Sardonic laugh. 

SARDONYX. A variety of cornelian 
composed of layers of white and red. 

SARMENTACEZ. The name of a 
natural order of Linnzeus’s /'ragmenta ; em- 
bracing the plants with twining or trailing 
stems. 

SARMENTOSUS. (From sarmentum, 
a twig, or trailing stalk.) Trailing. Ap- 
plied to a creeping stem, barren of flowers, 
thrown out from the root for the purpose of 
increase. 

SARMENTUM. (Sarmen ; from sarpio, 
to prune, lop, or cut off.) A twig, a 
runner. ; 

SARSAPARI’LLA. (This word is of 
Spanish origin, signifying a red tree.) See 
Smilax sarsaparilla. 


A yariety of anal- 
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SARSAPARILLA GERMANICA, 
arenaria. 

SARTO’RIUS. (From sartor, a tailor ; 
because tailors cross their legs with it.) 
Sartorius seu longissimus femoris, of Cowper ; 
and Ilio cresti tibial, of Dumas, This. flat 
and slender muscle, which is the longest of 
the human body, and from aninch and a 
half to two inches in breadth, is situated 
immediately under the integuments, and ex- 
tends obliquely from the upper and ante- 
rior part of the thigh, to the upper, anterior, 
and inner part of the tibia, being enclosed 
by a thin membranous sheath, which is 
derived from the adjacent fascia lata. It 
arises, by atendon of about half an inch in 
breadth, from the outer surface and inferior 
edge of the anterior superior spinous process 
of the ilium, but saon becomes fleshy, and 
runs down a little way obliquely inwards, 
and then for some space upon the rectus, 
nearly in a straight direction ; after which it 
passes obliquely over the yastus internus, 
and the lower part of the adductor longus, 
and then running down between the tendons 
of the adductor magnus, and the gracilis, is 
inserted, by a thin tendon, into the inner 
part of the tibia, near the inferior part of its 
tuberosity, and for the space of an inch or 
two below it. This tendon sends off a thin 
aponeurosis, which is spread over the upper 
and posterior part of the leg. This muse 
cle serves to bend the leg obliquely inwards, 
or to roll the thigh outwards, and at the 
same time to bring one leg acrass the other, 
on which account Spigelius first gave it, the 
name of sartorius, or the tailor’s muscle. 

SA’SSAFRAS. (Quasi sazifraga ; from 
sarum, a stone, and frango, to break: so 
called because a decoction of its wood was 
supposed goad for the stone; or, which is 
most probable, from the river Sassefras, in 
America, on the banks of which it grows in 
abundance.) See Laurus sassafras. 

SASSOLINE. Native boracic acid, 
found on the edges of hot springs near Sasso, 
in Florence. It consists of boracic acid 86, 


See Carex 


ferraginous sulphate of manganese 11, sul- ~ 


phate of lime 3. 

Saranus peyorans. Antimony. 

SATELLITE. The veins which ac. 
company the brachial artery as far as the 
bend of the cubit, are so called. 

Satue. The penis, 

SATIN SPAR. 
limestone. 

SarurantTia. Medicines which neutra- 
lize the acid in the stomach. 

SATURATION. Saturatio,, A term 
employed in pharmacy and chemistry to 
express the state of abody which has a power 
of dissolving another, to a certain extent only, 


A species of fibrous 


‘In which it has effected that degree of 


solution. Some substances unite in all pro- 
portions. Such, for example, are acids in 
general, and some other salts with water ; 
and many of the metals with each ‘other. 
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But there are’ likewise many ‘substances 
which cannot be dissolved in a fluid, ata 
settled temperature, in any quantity beyond 
a certain proportion. Thus water will 
dissolve only about one-third of its weight 
of common salt, and, if more be add- 
ed, it will remain solid. A fluid, which 
holds in solution as much of any substance 
as it can dissolve, is said to be saturated 
with it. But saturation with one substance 
does not deprive the fluid of its power of 
acting on and dissolving some other bodies, 
and in many cases it increases this power. 
For example, water saturated with salt will 
dissolve sugar; and water saturated with 
carbonic acid will dissolve iron, though with- 
out this addition its action on ‘this metal is 
scarcely perceptible, 

The word saturation is likewise used in 
another sense by chemists: The union of 
two principles produces a body, the pro- 
perties of which differ from those of its com- 
ponent parts, but resemble those of the pre- 
dominating principle. When the principles 
are in such proportion that neither predo- 
minates, they are said to be saturated with 
each other ; but if otherwise, the most pre- 
dominant principle is said to be subsaturated 
or undersaturated, and the other, supersatu- 
rated or oversaturated. 

SATUREI’A. (From satyri, the lust- 
ful satyrs ; because it makes those who eat it 
lascivious. Blanch.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Didynamia ; Order, Gymnospermia. 

2. The pharmacoposial name of the sum- 
mer savory. 

SATUREIA CAPITATA. The systematic 
name of the ciliated savory. Thymus: cre- 
ticus. It possesses similar virtues to our 
thyme, but in a stronger degree. 

SATUREIA HoRTENSIs. The systematic 
name of the summer savory. Satwreia sativa ; 
Culina sativa Plinii; Thymbra. This low 
shrub is cultivated in our gardens for 
culinary purposes. It has a warm, aro- 
matic, penetrating taste, and smells like 


‘thyme, but milder. It is an ingredient 


in most of the warm stews and made 
dishes. 

SaturEra sativa. See Satureia hortensis. 

SATU’RNUS. (From the planet, or 
heathen god, of that name.) The chemical 
name of lead. 

SATYRI/ASIS. (From carvpos, a satyr ; 
because they are said to be gréatly ad- 
dicted to venery.)  Satyriasmus ; Priapis- 
mus;  Salacitas; Brachuna;  Arascon. 
Excessive and violent desire for coition 
in men. A genus of disease in the 
Class Locales, and Order Dysorexia, of 
Cullen. 

SATY’RION.. (From carupos, an ani- 
mal given to venery : so called because it was 
supposed to excite venery if only held in 
the hand.) Sée Orchis mascula. — 

SATY’RIUM. See Orchis mascula. 
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Sauce alone. See Erysimum alliaria. ~ 
SAUNDERS. See Santalum album. 
Saunders, red. See Pterocarpus. 

Saur xravt. Cabbage preserved in 
brine. An article of food common in Ger- 
many, like our pickled cabbage. 

SAUSSURITE. A hard mineral, placed 
by Jameson near Andalusite, of white and 
grey or green colour, found at the foot of 
Mount Rosa. 

SAUVAGES,Francts BotssteR DE, was 
born at Alais, in Lower Languedoc, in 1706. 


-He graduated at Montpelier when only 


20, but still continued his studies, and four 
years after went for farther improvement 
to Paris, On his return to Montpelier he 
obtained a professorship in 1734; but. his 
reputation for ingenuity of speculation is 
said to have obstructed his success in prac- 
tice. In 1752 he was made professor of 
botany, having for twelve years before 
officiated as demonstrator of the plants in 
the botanic garden. His death occurred in 
1767. He was a member of several of the 
learned societies of Europe, and obtained 
the prizes given by many public bodies for 
the best essays on given subjects. Among 
his earlier publications was one, entitled 
*¢ Nouvelles Classes des Maladies,”’ the 
outline of the system of nosology, which 
has tendered ‘his name illustrious, but which 
did not appear in its complete form, till 
after. an additional labour of thirty years 
had been bestowed upon it. This work, 
consisting of five octavo volumes, contains 
an immense body of information, indeed 
almost every thing then known concerning 
the species of disease; but the whole is 
very loosely arranged. He had ccllected 
many new observations and descriptions, 
with a view to incorporate them in a second 
edition ; which, however, he did not live 
to accomplish. These materials were used 
by Dr. Cramer after his death. Besides 
this valuable work, Sauvages was author 
of numerous others on different subjects re- 
lating to medicine. 

SAVIN. See Juniperus sabina. 

Savin ointment. See Ceratum sabine. 

Savina. See Juniperus sabina. 

SAVOURY. See Satureia. 

SAXI’FRAGA. (From sarwm, a stone, 
and frango, to break; so called because it was. 
supposed to be good against the stone in the 
bladder.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Decandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 


Saxmraca Aatza. See Savifraga gra- 


nulata. 


SAKIFRAGA ANGLICA. See Peucedanwm. 

SaxirraGA cRassirctia. The root of 
this species of saxifrage is extolled by pro- 
fessor Pallas as an antiseptic. 

SAXIFRAGA GRANULATA. ‘The system- 
atic name of the white saxifrage. Savifraga 
alba. Called by Oribasius “Besto. Sani- 
cula sedum. Linneeus describes the taste of 
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this plant to be acrid and ‘pungent, which we 
have not been able to discover: neither the 
tubercles ofthe root nor the leaves manifest 
to the organs of taste any quality likely to be 
of medicinal use, and therefore though this 
Species of saxifrage has been long employed 
asa popular remedy in nephritic and gravelly 
disorders, yet we do not find, either from 
its sensible qualities, or from any pub- 
lished: instances of its efficacy, that it de- 
serves a place in the Materia Medica. The 
superstitious. doctrine of signatures sug- 
gested the use of the root, which is a good 
example of what. Linnzeus has termed radix 
granulata. The bulbs, or tubercles of 
such roots answer an important purpose in 
vegetation, by supplying the plants with 
nourishment and moisture, and thereby en- 
abling them to resist the effects of that 
drought to which the dry soils they. inhabit 
peculiarly expose them. 


Saxipraca rupra. See Spirea filipen- 


dula. 

SAXIFRAGA vuLGARIS. See Peucedanum 
silaus. 

SAXIFRAGE. See Savifraga. 

Sazxifrage, burnet. See Pimpinella. sazi- 
fraga. 

Sazifrage, English, See Peucedanum 
silaus. 

Saxifrage, meadow. See Peucedanum 
silaus. 

Saxifrage, white. See Savifraga gra- 
nulata. 

Sazon blue. See Blue, saxon. 


SCAB. A hard substance covering su- 
perficial ulcerations, and formed by a con- 
cretion of the fluid discharged from them. 

SCABER. Rough to the touch from 
any little rigid inequalities: applied to 
several parts of plants. 


SCA’BIES. (Scabies, ei. f.; from scabo, 
to scratch.) See Psora. 
SCABIO/SA. (From Scaber, rough; 


so-called from its rough hairy surface.) 1, 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Tetrandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
mon scabious. See Scabiosa arvensis. 

ScaBlosA  ARVENSIs. The systematic 
name of the common field scabious. This herb, 
Scabiosa —corollis quadrifidis radiantibus ; 
Soliis pinnatifidis, incisis ; caule hispido, of Lin- 
nus, and its flowers are sometimes used 
medicinally. The whole plant possesses a 
bitter and ‘subadstringent. taste, and was 
formerly much employed in the cure of 
some leprous affections and diseases of the 
lungs, 

ScaBrosa succisa. 
of the devil’s bit scabious. 

SCABRIDEZ. (From scaber, rough.) 
The name of an order of plants in Linneus’s 


Fragments of a Natural Method, consisting 


of plants with rough leaves, incomplete and 
inelegant flowers. 


The systematic name : 
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SCA’LA.. A ladder or stair ‘case; 
Scata tymrant. The superior spiral 

cavity of the cochlea. 

ScaALA  VESTIBULI. 
cavity of the cochlea. 

SCALD. See Ambustio. 

Scald head. See Tinea capitis. 

SCALE. Squama, A lamina of morbid: 
cuticle, hard, thickened, whitish, and opake,. 
ofa very small size, and irregular, often in- 
creasing into layers, denominated crusts. 
Both scales and crusts repeatedly fall off, 
and are reproduced in a short time, 

SCALE/NUS.  (Scalenus, se. Muscu- 
lus ; from oxadnyvos, irregular, or unequal. , 
A: muscle about which anatomical: writers 


The inferior spiral 


have differed greatly in their descriptions. It 


is situated at the side of the neck, between the. 
transverse processes of the ceryical verte- 
bree and the upper part of the thorax. The 
ancients, who gave it its name from its re- 
semblance to an irregular triangle, considered 
it as one muscle. Vesalus and. Winslow 
divide it into two, Fallopius and Cow- 
per into three, Douglas into four; and 
Albinus into five portions, which they de- 
scribe as distinct muscles. Without deviat- 
ing in the least from anatomical accuracy, 
it may be considered as one muscle divided 
into three portions, The anterior portion 
arises commonly from the transverse processes 
of the six inferior vertebrz of the neck, by 
as many short tendons, and descending ob- 
liquely outwards, is inserted tendinous and”* 
fleshy, into the upper side of the first rib, 
near its cartilage. The axillary artery passes 
through this portion, and sometimes divides 
it into two slips, about an inch anda half 
above its insertion. The middle portion: 
arises by distinct tendons, from the trans- 
verse processes of the four last vertebrae of 
the neck, and descending obliquely out- 
wards and a little backwards, is inserted tens - 
dinous into the outer and upper part of the 
first rib, from its root to within the distance 
of an inch from its cartilage, The space- 
between this and the anterior portion, af. 
fords a passage to the nerves: going to the 
upper extremities. Jt is in part covered by 
the third or posterior portion, which is the 
thinnest and longest of the three. This 
arises from the transverse processes of the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth vertebra: of 
the neck, by distinct ‘tendons, and is inserted 
into the upper edge of the second rib, at the 
distance of about an inch and a half from its 
articulation, by a broad flat tendon, The 
use of the scalenus is to move the neck to: 
one side, when it acts singly, or to bend it: 
forwards, when both muscles act ; and when. 
the neck is fixed, it serves to elevate the-ribs, 
and dilate the chest. 
SCALENUS PRIMUS. 
ScALENUS SECUNDUS, 
ScALENUS TERTIUS. 
SCALPE’LLUM. 
mon dissecting knife. 


See Scalenus. 
See Scalenus. 
See Scalenus. 
A’ scalpel or com-=: 
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Scatprum. — A denticular raspatory, used 
in trepanning. 

Scaly. See Squamosus. 

SCAMMO'NIUM. (A corruption of 
the Arabian word chamozah.) See Convol- 
vulus scammonia. 


SCAMMONY. See Convoluulus scam- 
monia. 
- SCANDENS. Climbing, either with 


spiral tendrils for its support, or by adhesive 
fibres. Applied to stems, &c. as that of the 
Vitis vinifera, and Bryonia dioica. 

SCA'/NDIX. ‘The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Pent- 
andria ; Order, Digynia. 

ScANDIX* CEREFoLIUM. The systematic 
name of the officinal chervil. Cerefolium ; 
Cherophyllum ; Cherefolium. Chervil. This 
plant, Scandir — seminibus nitidis, ovato-sub- 
ulatis; umbellis sessilibus, lateralibus, of 
Linneus, is a salubrious culinary. herb, 
sufficiently grateful both to the palate and 
stomach, slightly aromatic, gently aperient, 
and diuretic. 

Scanpix onoraTta.. The systematic name 
of the sweet cicely, miyrrhis, which possesses 
virtues similar to the common chervil. See 
Scandix cerefolium. 

SCA’/PHA. (A. skiff, or cock-boat ; 
from cxartw, to make hollow : because for- 
merly it was made by excavating a large 
tree.) 1. The excavation or cavity of the 
auricula, or external ear, between the helix 
and antihelix. 

2. The name of a double-headed rol- 
ler. 

SCAPHOID. See Scaphoides. 

SCAPHOIDES. (From cragy, a little 
vessel, or boat, and edos, resemblance. ) 
Boat-like. See Naviculare os. 

SCAPOLITE. Pyramidal felspar. 
Professor Jameson divides this’ into four 
sub-species : gti: 

1. Radiated, of a grey colour, resinous, 
and pearly in distinct concretions, and 
crystallised, found in the neighbourhood of 
Arendal, in Norway, associated with mag- 
netic ironstone, and felspar. 

2, Foliated scapolite, crystallised, and of a 
grey, green, and black colour, found in 
granular granite, or whitestone, in the 
Saxon Erzegebirge. 

3. Compact scapolite, of a red colour, 
found with the former species, 

4, flaolite. 

SCA’/PULA. (From the Hebrew schi- 
pha.) OQOmoplata; Os homoplate ; Scoptula ; 
Epinotion. The shoulder-blade. This bone, 
which approaches nearly to a triangular 
figure, is fixed, not unlike a buckler, to the 
upper, posterior, and lateral part of the tho- 
rax, extending from the first to about the 
seventh rib. The anterior and internal sur- 
face is irregularly concave, from the impres- 
sion, not. of the ribs, as the generality of 
anatomists have supposed, but of the sub- 
scapularis muscle. Its posterior and external 
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surface is convex, and divided into two un- 
equal fossze by a considerable spine, which, 
rising small from the posterior edge of the 
scapula, becomes gradually higher and 
broader, as it approaches the anterior and 
superior angle of the bone, till at length it 
terminates in a broad and flat process, at the 
top of the shoulder, called the processus acro- 
mion. On the anterior edge of this processus 
acromion, we observe an oblong, concave, ar- 
ticulating surface, covered with cartilage, for 
the articulation of the scapula with the cla- 
vicle. Atits lower part, the acromion is hol- 
lowed, to allow a passage to the supra and 
infra spinati museles. ‘The ridge of the spine 
affords two rough, flat surfaces, for the in- 
sertion of the trapezius and deltoid muscles. 
Of the two fosse into which the external 
surface of the bone is divided by: the spine, 
the superior one; which is the smallest, serves 
to lodge the supra spinatus rouscle ; and the 
inferior fossa, which is much larger than the 
other, gives origin to the infra spinatus. The 
triangular shape of the scapula leads us to 
consider its angles and its sides. The upper 
posterior angle is neither so thick, nor has so 
rough a surface, as the inferior one ; but the 
most remarkable of the three angles of this 
bone is the anterior one, which is of great 
thickness, and formed into a glenoid cavity 
of an oval shape, the greatest diameter of 
which is from below upwards. This cavity, 
in the recent subject, is furnished with carti- 
lage, and receives the head of the os humeri. 
The cartilaginous erust, which surrounds its 
brims, makes it appear deeper in the fresh 
subject than in the skeleton. A little be- 
yond this glenoid cavity, the bone becomes 
narrower, so as to give the appearance of a 
neck ; and aboye this rises a considerable 
process, which, from being thick at its 
origin, becomes thinner, and, in some de- 
gree, flattened at its extremity. ‘This pro- 
cess projects considerably, and is curved 
downwards. From its supposed resemblance _ 
to.a beak of a bird, it is called the cora- 
coid process. From the whole external side 
of this process, a strong and broad ligament 
is stretched to the processus acromion, be- 
coming narrower as it approaches the latter 
process, so as to be of a somewhat triangular 
shape. ‘This ligament, and the two pro- 
cesses with which it is connected, are evi- 
dently intended for the protection of the 
joint, and to prevent a luxation of the os 
humeri upwards. Of the three sides of the 
scapula, the posterior one, which is the 
longest, is called the basis. ‘This side is 
turned towards the vertebrae. Its other two 
sides are called coste, ‘The superior costa, 
which is the upper and -shortest side, is 
likewise thinner than the other two, having a 
sharp edge. It is nearly horizontal, and pa- 
rallel with the second rib ; and is interrupted 
near the basis of the coracoid process, by a 
semicircular niche, which is closed by a liga~ 
ment that extends from one end of it to the 
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vther, and affords a passage to vessels and 


nerves. Besides this passage, there are other. 


niches in the scapula for the transmission of 
vessels ; viz. one between the coracoid pro- 
cess and the head of the bone, and another 
between its neck and the processus acro- 
mion. The third side of the scapula, or the 
inferior costa, as it is called, is of consider- 
able thickness, and extends obliquely from 
the neck of the bone to its inferior angle, 
reaching from about the third to the eighth 
rib. The scapula has but very little cellular 
substance, and is of unequal thickness, being 
very thin at its middle part, where it is co- 
vered by a great number of muscles, and 
having its neck, the acromion, and coracoid 
process, of considerable strength. In the 
foetus, the basis and the neck of the scapula, 

together with its glenoid cavity,~acromion, 

coracoid process, and the ridge of the spine, 

are so many epiphyses with respect to the 

rest of the bone, to which they are not com- 

pletely united till a considerable time after 

birth. The scapula is articulated to the cla- 
vicle and os humeri, to which last it serves 

as a fulcrum ; and, by altering its position, 

it affords a greater scope to the bones of the 

arm in their different motions. It likewise 

affords attachment to a great number of 
muscles, and posteriorly serves as a defence 

to the thorax. 

SCAPULAR. (Scapularis ; from scapula, 
the shoulder bone.) Belonging to the 
scapula; as the scapulary arteries and 
veins, which are branches of the subclavian 
and axillary. 

SCAPULA‘RIA. (From scapula, the 
shoulder-bone.) A-scapulary. A bandage 
for the shoulder-blade. 

SCAPUS. (Scapus,i.m.; from cxarra, 
to lean or rest upon: because it rests as it 
were on the root orbase.) A stalk which 
springs from the root, and bears the flowers 
and fruit, but not the leaves. The primrose 
and cowslip are good examples of it. 

The following are the principal varieties : 

1. Teres ; asin Plantago major. 

2. Angulosus ; as in Plantago lanceolata. 

3. Ventricosus, hollow at the bottom ; as 
in Allium cepa. 

4. Flexuosus ; as in Orchis flexuosa. 

5. Anceps ; as Alium angulosum. 

6. Filiformis ; as Bellis bellidpides. 

7. Triquetrus ; as Allium triquetrum. 

8. Spiralis; as Anthericum spirale, and 
that wonderful plant, Valisneria spiralis. 

9. Pentagonus ; as Ophris paludosa. 

10. Ariiculatus ; as Statice echioides. 

11. Erectus;in Tulipa gesneriana. 

12. Ascendens ; in Silymbrium vimineum. 

13. Declinatus ; as Astragalus incanus. 

14. Decumbens ; as Potentilla sabacaulis. 

15. Dichotomus ; as Statice tartarica, 

16. Nudus; as Convalaria majalis. 

17. Foliosus; as Ophris insectifera,  _ 

18. Bracteatus, and most of the Orchides, 

19. Imbricatus ; as Tussilago farfara, 
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20. Setaceus ; as Scheenus bulbosus. ° 

21. Vaginatus ; as Arethusa bulbosa. 

When several species of the same plant 
have a scapus, and it is wanting in one of 
the same species, it is termed exyscapus ; as in‘ 
Astragalus excapus. 

SCARBOROUGH. 1. The name of 
a town in Yorkshire, noted for its ferrugi- 
nous spring. There are two species of 
chalybeate water found in this spot, and they 
differ considerably in their composition, 
though they rise nearly contiguous to each 
other. The one is a simple carbonated 
chalybeate, similar to the Tunbridge water 3 
the other, which is better known and more 
frequented, and more particularly dis- 
tinguished as Scarborough water, has, in 
conjunction with the iron, a considerable 
admixture of a purging salt, which adds 
much to its value. The diseases in which 
it is ordered are similar to those in which 
Cheltenham water is prescribed, only it is 
necessary to increase the purgative effect of 
this water by adding similar salts. It is, 
therefore, chiefly as an alterative that this 
water can be employed in its natural state. 

Scarborough has an advantage belonging 
to its situation which Cheltenham does not 
possess, that of affording an opportunity for 
sea-bathing, the use of which will, in many 
cases, much assist in the plan of cure for 
many of the disorders for which the mineral 
water is resorted to. 

2. The name of a physician. Sir Cuarues, 
born about the year 1616. Intending to 
follow the medical profession, he went to 
study at Cambridge, and applied himself 
particularly to the mathematics, in which he 
made great proficiency. During the civil 
wars he was obliged to remove to Oxford, 
where he entered under the celebrated Har- 
vey, then warden of Merton College, who, ~ 
being employed in wrifing his treatise «« De 
Generatione Animalium,” gladly accepted 
the assistance of Mr. Scarborough. Upon 
taking the degree of doctor of medicine, he 
settled in the metropolis, where he practised 
with great reputation. He became a fellow 
of the college of physicians, in which he was 
much respected for his talents; and being 
appointed to introduce the Marquis of Dor- 
chester, who was admitted into that body in 
1658, he made an elegant Latin speech on 
that occasion. In the mean time he began 
to deliver anatomical lectures at Surgeons’ 
Hall, which were highly approved, and con- 
tinued for sixteen or seventeen years. In 
1669 the order of knighthood was conferred 
upon him by Charles II., who also appointed 
him his chief physician ; and he enjoyed the 
same office under the two succeeding mo- 
narchs. He was likewise made physician 
to the Tower of London, which appoint- 
ment he retained till his death about the 
year 1702. ‘The works left by him were 
chiefly mathematical. 

SCARF-SKIN. See Cuticle, and Shin. 
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SCARIFICATION. (Scarificatio ; from 
scarifice, to scarify..) A superficial incision 
made with a lancet, or a chirurgical in- 
strument called a scarificator, for the pur- 
pose of taking away blood, or letting out 
fluids, &c.: 

SCARIFICATOR. An. instrument 
used by surgeons and cuppers to evacuate 

-blood. It is made in form of a box, in which 
are fitted, ten, twelve, or more lancets, all 
perfectly in the same plane ; which being, as 
it were, cocked, by means of a spring are 
all discharged at the same time, by pulling a 
kind of trigger, and driven equally within 
the skin. 

SCARI’OLA. 

ScaRIOLa 
scariola. 
' SCARLATI/NA. (From scarlatto, the 
Italian for a deep red.} The scarlet fever. A 
genus of disease in the Class Pyrexie, and 
Order Exanthemata, of Cullen; character- 
ised by contagious synocha ; the fourth day 
the face swells; a scarlet eruption appears on 
the skin in patches; which, after three or 
four days, ends in the desquamation of the 
cuticle, and is often succeeded by anasarca. 
Tt has two species : 

1. Scarlatina simplex, the mild. 

2. Scarlatina cynanchica, or anginosa, 
with ulcerated sore throat. 

Dr. Willan has added to these a third, 
called maligna, agreeing with the cynanche 
maligna, of Cullen. 

Some have asserted that scarlatina never 
attacks the same person a second time; 
more extensive observation has confuted this 
opinion. _It seizes persons of all ages, but 
children and young persons are most subject 
to it, and it appears at all seasons of the 
year ; but it is more frequently met with to- 
wards the end of autumn, or beginning of 
winter, than at any other periods, at which 
time it very often becomes a prevalent epide- 
mic. It is, beyond all doubt, a yery con- 
tagious disease. 

“The one to which it bears the greatest re- 
semblance is the measles; but from this it 
is readily to be distinguished by the absence 
of the cough, watery eye, running at the 
nose and sneezing, which are the predom- 
inant symptoms in the early stage of the 
meazles, but which do not usually attend 
on the scarlatina, or at least in any high 
degree. 

It begins, like other fevers, with languor, 
Jassitude, confusion of ideas, chills, and shiv- 
erings, alternated by fits of heat. The thirst 
is considerable, the skin dry, and the patient 
is often incommoded with anxiety, nausea, 
and vomiting. About the third day, the 
scarlet efflorescence appears on the skin, 
which seldom produces, however, any re- 
mission of the fever, On the departure of 
the efflorescence, which usually continues 
out only for three or four days, a gentle 
sweat. comes on, the fever subsides, the 


See Lactuca scariola. 
GALLORUM. See Lactuca 
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cuticle or scarf-skin then falls off in smal. 
scales, and the patient gradually regains his 
former strength and health. 

On the disappearance of the efflorescence 
in scarlatina, it is, however, no uncommon 
occurrence for an anasarcous swelling to 
affect the whole body, but this is usually of 
avery short continuance. 

Scarlatina anginosa, in several instances, 
approaches very near to the malignant form. 
The patient is seized not only with a cold- 
ness and shivering, but likewise with great 
languor, debility, and sickness, succeeded 
by heat, nausea, vomiting of bilious matter, 
soreness of the throat, inflammation, and 
ulceration in the tonsils, &c., a frequent and 
laborious breathing, and a quick and small 
depressed pulse. When the efflorescence 
appears, which is usually on the third day, 
it brings no relief; on the contrary, the 
symptoms are much aggravated, and fresh 
ones arise. 

In the progress of the disease, one univer- 
sal redness, unattended however by any 
pustular eruption, pervades the face, body, 
and limbs, which parts -appear somewhat 
swollen. The eyes and nostrils partake 
likewise more or less of the redness, and 
in proportion as the former have an inflamed. 
appearance, so does the tendency to de- 
lirium prevail. 

On the first attack, the fauces are often 
much inflamed ; but this is usually soon suc- 
ceeded by greyish sloughs, which give the 
parts a speckled appearance, and render the 
breath more or less foetid. The patient 
is often cut off ina few days: and even if 
he recovers, it will be by slow degrees ; drop- 
sical swellings, or tumours of ‘the parotid, 
and other glands, slowly suppurating, being 
very aptto follow. In the malignant form 
of the disease the symptoms at first are 
pretty much the same; but some of the fol- — 
lowing peculiarities are afterwards observ- 
able. The pulse is small, indistinct, and 
irregular; the tongue, teeth, and lips, 
covered with a brown or black incrustation ; 
a dull redness of the eyes, with a dark-red 
flushing of the cheeks, deafness, delirium, or 
coma; the breath is extremely foetid; the 
respiration rattling and laborious, partly from 
viscid phlegm clogging the fauces ; the de- 
glutition is constricted and painful ; and there 
is a fulness and livid colour of the | 
neck, with retraction of the head. Ulcer- 
ations are observed on the tonsils and ad- 
joining parts, covered with dark sloughs, 
and surrounded by a livid base; and the 
tongue is often so tender as to be excoriated by 
the slightest tonch. An acrid discharge flows 
from the nostrils, causing soreness, or chaps, 
nay even blisters, about the nose and lips ; 
the fluid discharged being at first thin, but 
afterwards thick and yellowish. The rash is 


‘usually faint, except in a few irregular 


patches ; and it presently changes to a dark, 
or livid red colour: it appears late, is very 
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“Mecertain in its duration, and often inter- 
‘mixed with petechie: it sometimes disap- 
pears suddenly a few hours after it is formed, 
-and comes out again at the expiration of two 
or three'days. In an advanced stage of the 
.disease, where petechiz, and other symp- 
toms characteristic of putrescency, are pre- 
sent, hemorrhages frequently break forth 
from the nose, mouth, and other parts. 

When scarlatina is to terminate in health, 
the fiery redness abates gradually, and is 
succeeded by a brown colour, the skin be- 
comes rough, and peels off in small scales, 
the tumefaction subsides, and health is gra- 
dually restored. On the contrary, when it 
1s to terminate fatally, the febrile symptoms 
run very high frem the first of its attack, the 
skin is intensely hot and dry, the pulse is 
very frequent but small, great thirst prevails, 
the breath is very fcetid, the efflorescence 
makes its appearance on the second day, or 
sooner, and about the third or fourth is 
probably interspersed with large livid spots ; 
and a high degree of delirium ensuing, or 
hemorrhages breaking out, the patient is 
cut off about the sixth or eighth day. In 
some cases a severe purging arises, which 
never fails to prove fatal. Some again, 
where the symptoms do not run so high, 
instead of recovering, as is usual, about the 
fime the skin begins to regain its natural 
colour, become dropsical, fall into a kind 
of lingering way, and are carried off in the 
course of a few weeks, 

Scarlatina, in its inflammatory form, is not 
usually attended with danger, although a 
considerable degree of delirium sometimes 
prevails for a day or two; but when it par- 
takes much of the malignant character, or 
degenerates into typhus putrida, which it is 
apt to do, it often proves fatal. On dissec- 
tion of those who die of this disease, the 
fauces are inflamed, suppurated, and gan- 
grenous; and the trachea and larynx are 
likewise in a state of inflammation, and lined 
with a viscid foetid matter. In many in- 
stances, the inflammatory affection extends 
to the lungs themselves. Large swellings 
of the lymphatic glands about the neck, oc- 
casioned by ari absorption of the acrid matter 
poured out in the fauces, are now and then 
to be found. The same morbid appearances 
which are to be met with in putrid fever, 
present themselyes in other parts of the 
body. 

The plan to be pursued will differ accord- 
ing to the form of the disease. In the scar- 
latina simplex little is required, except clear- 
ing the bowels, and observing the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen. But where the throat is 
affected, and the fever runs higher, more 
active means become necessary, varying ac- 
cording to the type of this, whether syno- 
chal, or typhoid. In general, we may begin’ 
by exhibiting a nauseating emetic, which be- 
sides its effect on the fever, may be useful 


in checking inflammation in the throat; and. 
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occasionally the repetition of such a remedy 
after a time, may answer a good purpose : 
but commonly it will be better to. follow up 
the first by some cathartic remedy of sufficient 
activity. Then, so long as the strength will 
allow, we may endeavour to moderate the 
fever by mercurial and antimonial prepar- 
ations, or other medicines promoting the 
several secretions, by steadily pursuing the 
antiphlogistic regimen, and occasionally ap- 
plying cold water to the skin, when this is 
very hot and dry. Sometimes severe in- 
flammation in the throat at an early period 
may render it advisable to apply a few 
leeches externally, or blisters behind the 
ears; and gargles of nitrate of potassa, the 
mineral acids, &c. should be used from time 

to time. But where the disorder exhibits 

the typhoid character, with ulcers in the 

throat, tending perhaps to gangrene, it is 

necessary to support the system by a nutriti- 

ous diet, with a moderate quantity of wine, 
and tonic or stimulant medicines, as the 
cinchona, calumba, ammonia, capsicum, &c.; 
the acids will also be very proper from their 

antiseptic, as well as tonic power; and 

stimulant antiseptic gargles should be fre- 

quently employed, as the mineral acids suf- 
ficiently diluted, with the addition of tincture’ 
of myrrh, or these, mixed with decoction of 
bark, &c. Besides the general measures, 
thus varied according to the character of the 
disease, particular alarming symptoms may 

require to be palliated ; as vomiting by the 

effervescing draught, and occasionally a blis- 

ter to the stomach, if there be tenderness on 

pressure ; diarrhoea by small doses of opium, 
&c. The management of these, however, 
as well as of the dropsical swellings, and 

other sequels of the disease, will be under- 
stood from what is said under those heads 
respectively. 

ScARLATINA ANGINOSA. See Scarlatina. 

ScaRLaTINA cyNnANcHICA. See Scarla- 
tind. 

ScaRLATINA sIMPLEX. See Scarlatina. 

Scarlet fever. See Scarlatina. 

SceLoryrse. (Il’rom oxedos, the leg, 
and tup6y, riot, intemperance.) A debility 
of the legs from scurvy or an intemperate 
way of life. a 

Schaalstein. See Tabular spar. 

Schaum earth. See Aphrite. 

SCHERO’MA. A dryness of the eye 
from the want of the lachrymal fluid. The 
effects of this lachrymal fluid being defi- 
cient are, the eyes become dry, and in their 
motions produce a sensation as though sand, 
or some gritty substances, were between the 
eye and the eyelid; the vision is obscured, 
the globe of the eye appears foulish and dull, 
which is a bad omen in acute diseases. The 
species are, 

1. Scheroma febrile, or a dryness of th 
eyes, which is observed in fevers complicated. 
with a phlogistic density of the humours. 

2. Scheroma exhaustorum, which happens 
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after great evacuations, and in persons dy- 
ing. 

3. Scheroma inflammatorum, which is a 
symptom of the ophthalmia sicca. 

4, Scheroma itinerantium, or the dryness 
of the eyes, which happens in sandy places, 
to travellers, as in hot Syria, or from dry 
winds, which dry up the humidity necessary 
for the motion of the eyes. 

Scumpacer’pon. (From ox8ad, a splinter. ) 
A longitudinal fracture of the bone. 

SCHILLER SPAR. This mineral 
contains:two sub-species : 

1. See Bronzite. 


2. The common Schiller spar, which is of 


an olive green colour,. and occurs embedded 
in serpentine in Shetland, Cornwall, &c. 

ScurneL“@um. (From oxivos, mastich, 
and eAaoyr, oil.) Oil of mastich. 

SCHNEIDER, Cownrap Victor, was 
born at Bitterfeld in Misnia. He filled the 
offices of professor of anatomy, botany, and 
medicine, at Wittemberg, with great reput- 
ation : and was father of the faculty when 
he died in 1680. He wrote many treatises ; 
those on anatomical subjects relating chiefly 
to the: bones of the cranium, and to the 
pituitary membrane of the nostrils, to which 
his name is still attached. He refuted an 
ancient error, that the mucus in catarrh 
distilled through the cribriform: bone from the 
brain, showing that it was secreted by the 
pituitary membrane. In other respects his 
writings, except in anatomy, are diffuse and 
obscure, and full of ancient hypothetical 
doctrines. 

ScHNEIDER’S MEMBRANE. 
its discoverer. 
anda. 

SCHGNA'’NTHUS. (From cxovwos, 
arush, and av@os, a flower.) See Andro- 
pogon schenanthus. 

Scu@notacurus. (From cxouvos, a rush, 
Aayws, a hare, and oupa, a tail: so ealled from 
its resemblance to a_hare’s-tail.) Hare’s- 
tail. The Trifolium arvense. 

SCHORL. A sub-species of rhomboidal 
tourmaline, of a velyet black colour, found 
embedded in granite, gneiss, &c., in Scot- 
land and Cornwall. 

Schorl, blue. A variety of Hatiyne. 

Schorl, red and titanic. Rutile. 

SCHORLITE. Schorlous topaz. Pyc- 
nite of Werner. This mineral is of a 
straw-yellow colour, and becomes electric 
by heating. It is found at Altenberg in 
Saxony, in a rock of quartz and mica in 
porphyry. 

SCHIATIC.. (Sciaticus ; from ischiati- 
cus.) Belonging to the ischium. 

Sciatic artery. rteria sciatica. Is- 
chiatic. artery. A branch. of the internal 
iliac. 

Scratic nErvE. Nervus  sciaticus, .Is- 
chiatic nerve. A branch of a nerve of the 
lower. extremity, formed. by the union of the; 
umbar and: sacral. nerves. It is divided 


So called from 
See Membrana Schneideri- 
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near the popliteal cavity into the tibial arid 
peroneal, which“are distributed to the leg: 
and foot. ; 


, Sciatic nore.  Ischiatic notch. See 
Innominatum os. Sint 
Sciatic vein. Vena sciatica. The vein 


which accompanies the sciatic artery in the 
thigh. 

SCIA TECA. A rheumatic affection of 
the hip-joint. 

Sciatica cresses. See Lepidium iberis. 

SCI'LLA. (From oxiAdw, to dry: so 
ealled from its property of drying up hu- 
mours.) 1. The name of a genus of plants: 
in the Linnean system. Class Hevandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. i 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the me- 
dicinal squill. See Sci/la maritima. 

Scizua uispanrca. The Spanish squill. 

Scitta Maririma. The systematic name 
of the officinal squill. Ornithogalum mari- 
timum ; Squilla. Scilla — nudifiora, bracteis 
refractis, of Linneus. A native of Spain, 
Sicily, and Syria, growing on the sea-coast. 
The red-rooted variety has been supposed to 
be more efficacious than the white, and is: 
therefore still preferred for medicinal use. 
The root of the squill, which appears to have 
been known as a medicine in the early ages 
of Greece, and has so well maintained its 
character ever since as to be deservedly in 
great estimation, and of very frequent use at 
this time, seems to manifest a poisonous. 
quality to several animals. In proof of this, 
we have the testimonies of Hillefield, Ber- 
gius, Vogel, and others. Its acrimony is SO’ 
great, that even if much handled it exul- 
cerates the skin, and if given in large doses, 
and frequently repeated, it not only excites 
nausea, tormina, and violent vomiting, but 
it has been known to produce strangury, 
bloody urine, hypercatharsis, cardialgia,. 
hemorrhoids, convulsions, with fatal inflam- 
mation, and gangrene of the stomach and 
bowels. But as many of the active articles. 
of the Materia Medica, by injudicious ad- 
ministration, become equally deleterious,. 
these effects of the scilla do not derogate 
from its medicinal virtues ; on the contrary,. 
we feel ourselves fully warranted, says Dr. 
Woodville, in representing this drug, under 
proper management, and in certain cases 
and constitutions, to bea medicine of great 
practical utility,. and real importance in the 
cure of many obstinate diseases. _ Its effects, 
as stated by Bergius, are incidens, diuretica,. 
emetica, subpurgans, hydragoga, expec- 
torans, emmenagoga. In dropsical cases it 
has long been esteemed the most certain 
and effectual diuretic with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and in. asthmatic affections, or 
dyspneea, occasioned by the lodgment of 
tenacious. phlegm, it has been the expec- 
torant usually employed. The squill, espe- 
cially in large doses, is. apt. to.stimulate. the: 
stomach, and:to prove emetic; and it some- 


times acts on the intestines, and, becomes « 
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purgative ; but when these operations take 
place, the medicine is prevented from reach- 
ing the blood vessels and kidneys, and the 
patient is deprived of its diuretic effects, 
which are to be obtained by giving the squill 
in smaller doses, repeated at more distant 
intervals, or by the joining of an opiate to 
this medicine, which was found by Dr. 
Cullen to answer the same purpose. The 
Doctor further observes,that from a continued 
repetition of the squill, the dose may be 
gradually increased, and the interval of its 
exhibitions shortened ; and when in this way 
the dose comes to be tolerably large, the 
opiate may be most conveniently employed 
to direct the operation of the squill more 
certainly to the kidneys. “ In cases of 
dropsy, that is, when there is an effusion of 
water into the cavities, and therefore less 
water goes to the kidneys, we are of opinion 
that neutral salt, accompanying the squill, 
may be of use in determining this fluid 
more certainly to the kidneys and when- 
ever it can be perceived that it take this 
course, we are persuaded that it will be 
always useful, and generally safe, during the 
exhibition of the squills, to increase the usual 
quantity of drink.” 

The diuretic effects of squills have been 
supposed to be promoted by the addition of 
some mercurial; and the less purgative 
preparations of mercury, in the opinion of 
Dr. Cullen, are best adapted to this pur- 
pose; he therefore recommends a solution 
-of corrosive sublimate, as being more proper 
than any other, because most diuretic. 
Where the prime vie abound with mucous 
matter; and the lungs are oppressed with 
viscid phlegm, this medicine is likewise in 
general estimation. 

As an expectorant, the squill may be 
supposed not only to attenuate the mucus 
in the follicles, but also to excite a more 
copious secretion of it from the lungs, and 
thereby lessen the congestion, upon which 
the difficulty of respiration very generally 
depends. Therefore in all pulmonic affec- 
tions, excepting only those of actual or 
violent inflammation, ulcer, and spasm, the 
squill has been experienced to be an useful 
medicine. The officinal preparations of 
squills are, a conserve, dried squills, a syrup, 
and vinegar, an oxymel, and pills. Prac- 
titioners have not, however, confined 
themselves to these. When this root was 
intended as a diuretic, it has most commonly 
been used in powder, as being, in this state, 
Jess disposed to nauseate the stomach; and 
to the powder it has been the practice to add 
neutral salts, as nitre, or crystals of tartar, 
especially if the patient complained of much 
thirst ; others recommend .calomel ; and with 
a view to render the squills less offensive to 
the stomach, it has been usual to conjoin an 
aromatic. The dose of dried squills is from 


one to four-or six grains once a day, or half: 


this quantity twice a day; afterwards to be 
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regulated according to its effects. The dose 
of the other preparations of this drug, when 
fresh, should be five times this weight; 
for this root loses in the process of drying 
four-fifths of its original weight, and this 
loss is merely a watery exhalation. 

» Sciiurrzs. (From onda, the squill.) A 
wine impregnated with squills. 

SCILLITIN. A white transparent, 
acrid substance, extracted by Vosel from 
squills. 

SCYNCUS. (From sheque, Hebrew.) 
The skink. This amphibious animal is of 
the lizard kind, and caught about the Nile, 
and thence brought dried into this country, 
remarkably smooth .and_ glossy, as if 
varnished. The flesh of the animal, par- 
ticularly of the belly, has been said to be 
diuretic, alexipharmic, aphrodisiac, and use- 
ful in leprous disorders. 

SCIRRHO’MA. (From crippow,. to 
harden.) See Scirrhus. 

SCV’RRHUS. (From oxippow, to har- 
den.) Scirrhoma; Scirrhosis. A genus 
of disease in the Class Locales, and Order 
Tumores, of Cullen; known by.a hard tu- 
mour of a glandular part, indolent, and not 
readily suppurating. The following ob- 
servations of Pearson are deserving of 
attention. A scirrhus, he says, is usually 
defined to be a hard, and almost insensible 
tumour, commonly situated in a glandular 
part, and accompanied with little or no dis+ 
coloration of the surface of theskin. This 
description agrees with the true or exquisite 
scirrhus ; but when it has proceeded from 
the indolent to the malignant state, the 
tumour is then unequal in its figure, it be- 
comes painful, the skin acquires a purple or 
livid hue, and the cutaneous veins are often 
varicose. Let us now examine whether 
this enumeration of symptoms be sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. 

It is probable, that any gland in the living 
body may be the seat of a cancerous disease, 
-but it appears more frequently as an idio- 
pathic affection in those glands: that form 
the several secretions than in the absorbent 
glands; and of the secreting organs, those 
which separate fluids that are to be em- 
ployed in the animal ecenomy, suffer much 
oftener than the glands. which secrete the 
excrementitious parts ef the blood. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether an absorbent 
gland be ever the primary seat of a true 
scirrhus. Daily experience evinces, that 
these glands may suffer contamination 
from their connection with a cancerous part ; 
but under such circumstances, this morbid 
alteration being the effect of a disease in 
that neighbouring part, it ought to be 
regarded as a secondary or consequent affec- 
tion. I never yet met with an unequivoeal 
proof of a primary scirrhus in an absorbent 
gland; and if a larger experience shall con- 
firm this observation, and establish it as a 
general rule, it will afford material assistance 
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in forming the diagnosis of this disease. 
The general term scirrhus hath been applied, 
with too little discrimination, to indurated 
tumours of lymphatic glands. When these 
appendages of the absorbent system enlarge 
in the early part of life, the disease is com- 
monly treated as strumous ; but as a similar 
alteration of these parts may, and often does, 
occur at a more advanced period, there 
ought to be some very gocd reasons for 
ascribing malignity to one rather than the 
other. In old people the tumour is indeed 
often larger, more indurated, and less tract- 
able than in children; but when the alter- 
ation originated in the lymphatic glands, it 
will very rarely be found to possess any 
thing cancerous in its nature. 

If every other morbid alteration in a part 
were attended with pain and softness, then 
induration and defective sensibility might 
point out the presence of a scirrhus. But 
this is so far from being the case, that even 
encysted tumours, at their commencement, 
frequently excite the sensation of impene- 
trable hardness. All glands are contained 
in capsule, not very elastic, so that almost 
every species of chronic enlargement of these 
bodies must be hard ; hence this induration 
is rather owing to the structure of the part, 
than to the peculiar nature of the disease ; 
and as glands in their healthy state are not 
endowed with much sensibility, every disease 
that. gradually produces induration, will 
rather diminish than increase their percep- 
tive powers.. Induration and insensibility 
may, therefore,. prove that the affected part 
does not labour under an acute disease ; but 
these symptoms alone can yield no certain 
information. concerning the true nature of 
the morbid alteration. | Those indolent 
affections of the glands that so frequently 
appear after the meridian of life, commonly 
manifest a hardness and want of sensation, 
not inferior to that which accompanies a true 
scirrhus; and yet these tumours will often 
admit of a cure by the same mode of treat- 
ment which we find to be successful in 
scrophula; and when they prove uncon- 


querable by the powers of medicine, we_ 


generally see them continue stationary and 
innocent to the latest period of life. Writers 
have indeed said much about certain tu- 
mours changing their nature, and assuming 
a new character ; but I strongly suspect that 
the doctrine of the mutation of diseases into 
each other, stands upon a very uncertain 
foundation. Improper treatment may, 
without doubt, exasperate diseases, and ren- 
der a complaint, which appeared to be mild 
and tractable, dangerous, or destructive ; 
but to aggravate the symptoms, and to 
change the form of the disease, are things 
that ought not to be confounded. I do not 
affirm, that a breast which has been the seat 
of a mammary abscess, or a gland that has 
been affected with scrophula, may not be- 
come cancerous; for they might have suf- 
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fered from this disease had no previotts 
complaint existed; but these morbid alter- 
ations generate no greater tendency to 
cancer than if the parts had always retained 
their natural condition. There is no ne- 
cessary connection between the cancer 
and any other disease, nor has it been 
proved that one is convertible into the other. 

Chirurgical writers have generally enu- 
merated tumour as an essential symptom of 
the scirrhus; and it is very true, that this 
disease is often accompanied with an in- 
crease of bulk in the part affected. From 
long and careful observation, I am however 
induced to think, that an addition to the 
quantity of matter is rather an accidental 
than a necessary consequerice of the pre- 
sence of this affection. 

When the breast is the seat of a scirrhus, 
the altered part is hard, perhaps unequal in 
its figure, and definite ; but these symptoms 
are not always connected with an actual in- 
crease in the dimensions of the breast. On 
the contrary, the true scirrhus is frequently 
accompanied with a contraction and dimi- 
nution of bulk, a retraction of the nipple, and 
a puckered state of the skin. 

The irritation produced by an indurated 
substance lying in the breast, will very often 
cause a determination of blood to that or- 
gan, and a consequent enlargement of it ; 
but I consider this as an inflammatory state 
of the surrounding parts, excited by the 
scirrhus, acting as a remote cause, and by 
no means essential to the original complaint. 
From the evident utility of topical blood- 
letting under these circumstances, a notion 
has prevailed that the scirrhus is an inflam- 
matory disease; but the strongly-marked 
dissimilarity of a phlegmon and an exquisite 
scirrhus, in their appearances, progress, and 
mode of termination, obliges me to dissent 
from that opinion. That one portion of the 
breast may be in a scirrhous state, while the 
other parts are in a state of inflammation, is 
agreeable to reason and experience ; but that 
an inflammation, which is an acute disease, 
and a scirrhus, whose essential characters are 
almost directly the reverse of inflammation, 
shall be co-existent in the same part, is not 
a very intelligible proposition. Tumour and 
inflammation are commonly met with on a 
variety of other occasions, and in this par- 
ticular instance they may be the effects of 
the disease, but are not essentially connected 
with its presence. 

An incipient scirrhus is seldom accom- 
panied with a discoloration of the skin ; 
and a dusky redness, purple, or even livid 
appearance of the surface, is commonly seen 
when there is a malignant scirrhus. The 
presence or absence of colour can, however, 
at the best, afford us: but a very precarious 
criterion of the true nature of the complaint. 
When the disease is clearly known, an al- 
tered state of the skin may assist us in judg- 
ing of the progress it has made ; but as the 
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skin may suffer similar variations in a num- 
ber of very dissimilar diseases, it would be 
improper to found an opinion upon so delu- 
Sive a phenomenon. 

SCITAMINEZ, (From scitamentum, 
a dainty.) The name of an order of plants in 
Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, 
consisting of those which have an herbaceous 
stalk, broad leaves, and the germen obtusely 
angled under an irregular corolla; as amo- 
mum, Canna, musa, &c. 

SCLA'REA. (From cxdnpos, hard; 
because its stalks are hard and dry, Blanch. ) 
See Salvia sclarea. 

ScLarEA HISPANICA. 

SCLERI/ASIS. (From ckdAnpow, to 
harden.) Scleroma; Sclerosis. A hard 
tumour or induration ; a scirrhus. 

SCLEROPHTHA’‘LMIA. (From 
okAnpos, hard, and op@aamos, the eye.) .A 
protrusion of the eye-ball. An inflamma- 
tion of the eye, attended with hardness of 
the parts. 

ScLEROSARCOMA. (From oxAnpos, hard, 
and capkwyua, a fleshy tumour.) A hard 
fleshy excrescence on the gums. 

Screrosis. See Scleriasis. 

SCLERO'’TIC.(Scleroticus ; from oxdA7- 
pow, to harden.) The name of one of the 
coats of the eye. See Sclerotic acid. 

Screrotic coat. Tunica sclerotica; Mem- 
brana sclerotica; Sclerotis. The outermost 
coat of the eye, of a white colour, dense, 
and tenacious. Its anterior part, which is 
transparent, is termed the cornea transparens. 
It is into this coat of the eye that the muscles 
of the bulb are inserted. 

SCLERO'TIS. See Sclerotic coat. 

ScLopeTaria aqua. (From sclopetum, 
a gun: so called from its supposed virtues 
in healing gun-shot wounds.) Arquebu- 
sade. It is made of sage, mugwort, and 
mint, distilled in wine. 

SCLOPETOPLA’GA. (From sclope- 
tum, a gun, and plaga, a wound.) <A gun- 
shot wound. 

SCOLYASIS. (From ckodtow, to twist. ) 
A distortion of the spine. 

SCOLOPE’NDRIA. See <Asplenium 
ceterach. 

SCOLOPE’NDRIUM. (From cxodo- 
mevopa, the earwig: so called because its 
leaves resemble the earwig.) See Asplenium 
celerach. 

ScoLoromacuzrium. (From oxodwrmag, 
the woodcock, and paxaipa, a knife: so 
called because it is bent a little at the end 
like a woodcock’s bill.) An  incision- 
knife. . . 
SCO’/LYMUS. (From ckodos, a thorn : 
so named from its prickly leaves.) See Ci- 
nara scolymus. 

SCOMBER. The name of a genus of 
fishes, of the order Thoracici. 

ScoMBER SCOMBER. The systematic 
name of the common mackarel, a beautiful 
fish, of easy digestion, which frequents our 
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shore in vast shoals, between the months of 
April and July. 

Scomzer rHynnus. The systematic name 
of the tunny-fish, which frequents the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and, though a coarse 
fish, was much esteemed by the Greeks and 
Romans, and is still considered a delicacy 
by some. 

Scora rEeia. See Ruscus aculeatus. 

Scorzu’t1a. (From scorbutus, the scurvy.) 
Medicines for the scurvy. 

SCORBU’TUS. (From schorboet, Germ.) 
Gingibrachium, when the gums and arms, 
and gingipediwm, when the gums and legs, 
are affected by it. The scurvy. <A genus 
of disease in the Class Cacherie, and Order 
Impetigines, of Cullen ; characterised by ex- 
treme debility ; complexion pale and bloated ; 
spongy gums; livid spots on the skin; 
breath offensive ; oedematous swellings in 
the legs; hemorrhages; foul ulcers; foetid 
urine ; and extremely offensive stools. The 
scurvy is a disease of a putrid nature, much 
more prevalent in cold climates than in warm 
ones, and which chiefly affects sailors, and 
such as are shut up in besieged places, 
owing, as is supposed, to their being 
deprived of fresh provisions, and a due 
quantity of ascescent food, assisted by the 
prevalence of cold and moisture, and by 
such other causes as depress the nervous 
energy, as indolence, confinement, want of 
exercise, neglect of cleanliness, much labour 
and fatigue, sadness, despondency, &c. 
These several debilitating causes, with the 
concurrence of a diet consisting principally 
of salted or putrescent food, will be sure to 
produce this disease., It seems, however, to 
depend more on a defect of nourishment, 
than on a vitiated state ; and the reason that 
salted provisions are so productive of the 
scurvy, is, most probably, because they are 
drained of their nutritious juices, which are 
extracted and run off in brine. As the dis~ 
ease is apt to become pretty general amongst 
the crew of a ship when it has once made 
its appearance, it has been supposed by 
many to be of a contagious nature; but 
the conjecture scems by no means well 
founded. ; 

A preternaturail saline state of the blood 
has been assigned as its proximate cause. 
It has been contended, by some. physicians, 
that the primary morbid affection in this 
disease is a debilitated state of the solids, 
arising principally from the want of aliment.. 
The scurvy comes on gradually, with heavi- 
ness, weariness, and unwillingness to move 
about, together with dejection of spirits, 
considerable loss. of strength, and debility. 
As it. advances in its progress, the counte- 
nance becomes sallow and bloated, respir- 
ation is hurried on the least motion, the teeth 
become loose, the gums are spongy, the 
breath is. very offensive, livid spots appear on 
different parts of the body, old wounds 
which have been long healed up break out 
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afresh, Severe wandering pains are felt, par- 
‘ticularly by night, the skin is dry, the urine 
small in quantity, turning blue vegetable 
infusions of a green colour; and the pulse 
is small, frequent, and, towards the last, in- 
termitting; but the intellects are, for the 
most part, clear, and distinct. By an ag- 
gravation of the symptoms, the disease, in 
its last stage, exhibits a most wretched ap- 
pearance. ‘The joints become swelled and 
stiff, the tendons of the legs are rigid and 
contracted, general emaciation ensues, he- 
morrhages break forth from different parts, 
foetid evacuations are discharged by stool, 
and a diarrhcea or dysentery arises, which 
soon terminates the tragic scene. 

Scurvy, as usually met with on shore, or 
where the person has not been exposed to 
the influence of the remote causes before 
enumerated, is unattended by any violent 
symptoms, as slight blotches, with scaly 
eruptions on different parts of the body, and 
a sponginess of the gums, are the chief ones 
to be observed. 

In forming our judgment as to the event 
of the disease, we areto be directed by the 
violence of the symptoms, by the situation 
of the patient with respect to a vegetable 
diet, or other proper stibstitutes, by his 
former state of health, and by his consti- 
tution not having been impaired by previous 
diseases. 

Dissections of scurvy have always disco- 
vered the blood to be in a very dissolved 
state. The thorax usually contains more or 
less of a watery fluid, which, in many cases, 
possesses so high a degree of acrimony, as to 
excoriate the hands by coming in contact 
with it ; the cavity of the abdomen contains 
the same kind of fluid; the lungs are 
black and putrid; and the heart itself 
has been found in a similar state, with its 
cavity filled with a corrupted fluid. In 
many instances, the epiphyses have been 
found divided from the bones, the cartilages 
separated from the ribs, and several of the 
bones themselves dissolved by caries. The 
brain seldom shows any disease. 

In the cure, as well as the prevention of 
scurvy, much more is to be done by regi- 
men, than by medicines, obviating as far as 
possible the several remote causes of the 
disease, but particularly «providing the 
patient with a more wholesome diet, and a 
large proportion of fresh vegetables; and it 
has been found that those articles are espe- 
cially useful, which contain a native acid, 
as oranges, lemons, &c. Where these can- 
not be procured, various substitutes have 
been proposed, of which the best appear to 
be the inspissated juices of the same fruits, 
or the crystallised citric acid. Vinegar, 
sour crout,and farinaceous substances made to 
undergo the acetous fermentation, have like- 
wise been used with much advantage: also 
brisk fermenting liquors, as spruce beer, cy- 
der; and the like. Formerly many plants 
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of the Class Tetradynamia, as mustard, 
horse-radish, &c. likewise garlic, and others 
of a stimulant quality, promoting the secre- 
tions, were much relied upon, and, no doubt, 
proved useful to a certain extent. The 
spongy state of the gums may be remedied 
by washing the mouth with some of the 
mineral acids sufficiently diluted, or perhaps 
mixed with decoction of cinchona. The 
stiffness of the limbs by fomentations, cata- 
plasms, and friction; and sometimes in hot 
climates, the earth-bath has afforded speedy 
relief to this symptom. 

SCO’RDIUM. (From oxopodoy, gar- 
lic: so called because it smells like garlic. } 
See Teucrium scordium. 

SCO/RIZ. (Scoria; from oxw, excre- 
ment.) Dross. The refuse or useless parts 
of any substance. 

Scoroporrasum. (From oxopodov, gar- 
lic, and apacoy, the leek.) ‘The wild gar- 
lic, or leek shalot. 

SCO’/RODUM. (Amo tov cxwp ofew, 
from its filthy smell.) Garlic. 

Scorrraca. (From okopmios, a scorpion.) 
Medicines against the bite of serpents. 

SCORPIOYVDES. (From ckoptus, a 
scorpion, and eidos, a likeness: so called 
because its leaves resemble the tail of a 
scorpion.) Scorpiurus. ‘The Myosurus 
scorpioides. 

SCORPIU’RUS. See Scorpioides. 

SCORZA. A variety of epidote. 

SCORZONE’RA. (From escorza, a 
serpent, Spanish: so called because it is said 
to be effectual against the bite of all venom- 
ous animals.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. _ Class, Syn- 
genesia; Order, Polygamia equalis. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the viper 
grass. See Scorzenera humilis. 

ScorzoneRA Hispanics. The systematic 
name of the esculent vipers’ grass. Serpen- 
taria hispanica. The root of this plant is 
mostly sold for that of the humilis. 

ScorzoNeRA HuMILIs. The systematic 
name of the officinal vipers’ grass. | Escor- 
zonera ; Viperaria; Serpentaria hispanica. 
Guats’ grass; Vipers’ grass. The roots of 
this plant, Scorzonera—caule subnudo, 
uniflora; folits lato-lanceolatis, nervosis, 
planis, of Linneus, have been sometimes. 
employed medicinally as alexipharmics, and 
in hypondriacal disorders and obstructions 
of the viscera. The Scorzonera hispanica 
mostly supplies the shops, whose root is es- 
culent, oleraceous, and against diseases in- 
efficacious. ' 

SCOTODINE. ‘See Scotodinus. 

SCOTODI'NUS. (From oxotos, dark - 
ness, and dios, a giddiness.)  Scotodinia ; 
Scotodinos ; Scotoma; Scotodine; Scotomia. 
Giddiness, with impaired sight. 

SCOTOMA. (From cxotos, darkness. } 
Blindness. See Scotodinus. ~ 

SCRIBONIUS, Larcus, a Roman 
physician in the reign of Claudius, who wrate 
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a treatise, “* De Compositione Medicamen- 
torum.”” Many of these formule are per- 
fectly trifling and superstitious; and the 
whole work displays a great attachment. to 
empiricism, The style is also very deficient 
in elegance for the time in which he lived, 
whence he appears to have been a person of 
inferior education. 

SCROBICULATUS. (Scrobiculus, a 
ditch, or furrow.) Hollowed; having 
deep, round foramina: applied to the re- 
ceptacle of the Helianthus annuus. 

SCROBI'CULUS CO/RDIS,  (Di- 
minutive of scrobs, a ditch.) The pit of the 
stomach. 

SCRO’FULA. (From scrofa, a swine ; 
because this animal is said to be much sub- 
ject to a similar disorder.) Scrophula; 
Struma; Coiras; Chreas; Ecruelles, Fr. 
Scrophula. The king’s evil. A genus of 
disease in the Class Cacheri@, and Order 
Impetigines, of Cullen. He distinguishes 
four species. 1. Scrophula vulgaris, when 
it is without other disorders external and 
permanent, 2 Scrophula mesenterica, 
when internal, with loss of appetite, pale 
countenance, swelling of the belly, and an 
unusual foetor of the excrements. 3. Scro- 
phula fugax. This is of the most simple 
kind; it is seated only about the neck, and 
for the most part is caused by absorption 
from sores on the head. 4. Scrophula 
americana, when it is joined with the yaws. 
Scrophula consists in hard indolent tumours 
of the conglobate glands in various parts of 
the body ; but particularly in the neck, be- 
hind the ears, and under the chin, which, 
after a time suppurate and degenerate into 
ulcers, from which, instead of pus, a white 
curdled matter, sormewhat resembling the 
coagulum of milk, is discharged. 

The first appearance of the disease is most 
usually between the third and seventh year 
of the child’s age; but it may arise at any 
period between this and the age of puberty ; 
after which it seldom makes its first attack, 
It most commonly affects children of a lax 
habit, with smooth fine skins, fair hair, and 
rosy cheeks. It likewise is apt to attack 
such children as show a disposition to ra- 
chitis, marked by a protuberant forehead, 
enlarged joints, and a tumid abdomen. 
Like this disease, it seems to be peculiar to 
cold and variable climates, being rarely met 
with in warm ones. Scrophula is by no 
means a contagious disease, but, beyond all 
doubt, is of an hereditary nature, and is often 
entailed by parents on their children. There 
are, indeed, some practitioners who wholly 
deny that this, or any other disease, can be 
acquired by an hereditary right; but that a 
peculiar temperament of body, or predispo- 
sition in the constitution of some diseases, 
may extend from both father and mother to 
their offspring, is, observes Dr. ‘Thomas, 
very clearly proved. For example, we very 
frequently meet with gout in young persons 
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of both sexes, who could never have brought 
it on by intemperance, sensuality, or impro- 
per diet, but must have acquired the predis- 
position to it in this way. - 

Where there is any predisposition in the 
constitution to scrophula, and the person 
happens to contract a venereal taint, this 
frequently excites into action the causes of 
the former; as a venereal bubo not unfre- 
quently becomes scrophulous, as soon as the 
virus is destroyed by mercury. The late 
Dr. Cullen supposed scrophula to depend 
upon a peculiar constitution of the lympha- 
tic system. The attacks of the disease seem 
much affected or influenced by the periods 
of the seasons. ‘They begin usually some 
time in the winter and spring, and often 
disappear, or are greatly amended, in sum-~ 
mer and autumn. ‘The first appearance of 
the disorder is commonly in that of small 
oval, or spherical tumours under the.skin, 
unattended by any pain or discoloration. 
These appear, in general, upon the sides of 
the neck, below the ear or under the 
chin ; but, in some cases, the joints of the 
elbows or ankles, or those of the fingers 
and toes, are the parts first affected. In 
these instances, we do not, however, find 
small moveable swellings; but, on the 
contrary, a tumour almost uniformly sur- 
rounding the joint, and interrupting its 
motion. 

After some length of time the tumours 
become larger and more fixed, the skin 
which covers them acquires a purple or livid 
colour, and, being much inflamed, they at 
last suppurate and break into little holes, 
from which, at first, a matter somewhat pu- 
riform oozes out; but this changes by de- 
grees into a kind of viscid serous dicharge, 
much intermixed with small pieces of a 
white substance, resembling the curd of 
milk. 

The tumours subside gradually, whilst 
the ulcers at-the same time open more, and 
spread unequally in various directions. Af- 


ter a time some of the ulcers heal; but_ 


other tumours quickly form in different 
parts of the body, and proceed on, in the 
same slow manner as the former ones, to 
suppuration. In this manner the disease 
goes on for some years, and appearing at 
last to have exhausted itself, all the ulcers 
heal up, without being succeeded by any 
fresh swellings ; but leaving behind them an 
ugly puckering of the skin, and a scar of 
considerable extent. 
form under which scrophula ever appears. 
In more virulent cases, the eyes are particu- 
larly the seat of the disease, and are affected 
with ophthalmia, giving rise to ulcerations 
in the tarsi, and inflammation of the tunica 
adnata, terminating not unfrequently in an 
opacity of the transparent cornea. 

In similar cases, the joints become affect- 
ed, they swell and are incommoded by ex- 
cruciating deep-seated pain, which is much: 
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increased upon the slightest motion. The 
swelling and pain continue to increase, the 
muscles of the limb become at length much 
wasted. Matter is soon afterwards formed, 
and this is discharged at small openings 
made by the bursting of the skin. Being, 
however, of a peculiar acrimonious nature, 
it erodes the ligaments and cartilages, and 
produces a caries of the neighbouring bones. 
By an absorption of the matter into the 
system, hectic fever at last arises, and, in 
the end, often proves fatal. 

When scrophula is contined to the exter- 
nal surface, it is by no means attended with 
danger, although on leaving one part, it is 
apt to be renewed in others; but when the 
ulcers are imbued with a sharp acrimony, 
spread, erode, and become deep, without 
showing any disposition to heal ; when deep- 
seated collections of matter form amongst 
the small bones of the hands and feet, or in 
the joints, or tubercles in the lungs, with 
hectic fever, arise, the consequences will be 
fatal. 

On opening the bodies of persons who 
have died of this disease, many of tlie viscera 
are usually found in a diseased state, but 
more particularly the glands of the mesen- 
tery, which are not only much tumified, but 
often ulcerated. The lungs are frequently 
discovered beset with a number of tubercles 
or cysts, which contain matter of various 
kinds. Scrophulous glands, on being ex- 
amined by dissection, feel somewhat softer 
to the touch-than in their natural state, and 
when laid open, they are usually found to 
contain a soft curdy matter, mixed with 
pus. The treatment consists chiefly in the 
use of those means, which are calculated to 
improve the general health; a nutritious 
diet, easy of digestion, a pure dry air, gentle 
exercise, friction, cold bathing, especially in 
the sea, and strengthening medicines, as the 
preparations of iron, myrrh, &c. ; but, parti- 
cularly the Peruvian bark, with soda. | Va- 
rious mineral waters, and other remedies 
which moderately promote the secretions, 
appear also to have been often useful. In 
irritable states of the system, hemlock has 
been employed with much advantage. Mer- 
cury is generally injurious to scrophulous 
persons, when carried so far as to affect the 
mouth; yet they have sometimes improved 
\ under the use of the milder preparations of 
that metal, determined principally towards 
the skin. Moderate antimonials also, de- 
coctions of sarsaparilla, mezereon, guaiacum, 
&c., burnt sponge, muriate of lime, and 
other such remedies, have been serviceable in 
many cases, perhaps chiefly in the same way. 
The applications to scrophulous tumours and 
ulcers must vary according to the state of 
the parts, whether indolent, or irritable : 
where the tumours show no disposition to 
enlarge, or become inflamed, it is, perhaps, 
best to interfere little with them ; but their 
inflammation must be checked by leechies, 
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&c., and when ulcers exist, stimulant lotior's 
or dressings must be used to give them a 
disposition to heal; but if they are in an 
irritable state, a cataplasm, made, perhaps, 
with hemlock, or other narcotic. 

SCROPHULA. See Scrofula. 

SCROPHULA’RIA. (From scrofula, 
the king’s evil: so called from the unequal 
tubercles upon its roots, like scrofulous 
tumours.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia ; 
Order, Angiospermia. The fig-wort. 

ScROPHULARIA AQUATICA. Betonica aqua- 
tica. Greater water-figwort. | Water- 
betony. The leaves of this plant, Scrophu- 
laria—foliis cordatis obtusis, petiolatis, decur- 
rentibus caule menbranis angulato ; race- 
mis terminalibus, of Linnzeus, are celebrated 
as correctors of the ill- flavour of senna. 
They were, also, formerly in high estimation 
against piles, tumours of a scrofulous na- 
ture, inflammations, &c. 

ScRoPHULARIA MINOR. ° The pile-wort 
is sometimes so called. See Ranunculus 
ficaria. 

ScROPHULARIA NODOSA. 
name of the fig-wort. Scrophularia vulga- 
ris; Millemorbia; Scrophularia. Com- 
mon fig-wort or kernel-wort. The root and 
leaves of this plant, Scrophularia —foliis cor- 
datus, trinervatis ; caule obtusangulo, of Lin- 
nus, have been celebrated both as an in- 
ternal and external remedy against inflam- 
mations, the piles, scrophulous tumours and 
old ulcers ; but they are now only used in 
this country by the country people. 

’ ScROPHULARIA VULGARIS. Bo Scrophu- 
laria nodosa. 

SCROTAL. Belonging to thie scrotum. 

ScroraL HERNIA. Scrotocele. A pro- 
trusion of any part of an abdominal viscus 
or viscera into the scrotum. See Hernia: 

SCROTIFORMIS. Bag-like: applied 
to the nectary of the genus Satyrium. 

SCROTOCE’LE. (From scrotum, and 
KnAn, a tumour.) A rupture or hernia in 
the scrotum. 

SCRO’TUM. (Quasi scortum, a skin 
or hide.) Bursa testium ; Oscheus ; Oscheon ; 
Orchea, of Galen. The common integu- 
ments which cover the testicles. 

SCRU/PULUS. (Dim. of scrupus, a 
small stone.) A scruple or weight of 20 
grains. 

SCULTETUS, Joun, was born at Ulm, 
in 1595, and, after the requisite studies, 
graduated at Padua. He then practised 
with considerable reputation in his native 
city, as well in surgery as in physic, and he 
appears to have been very bold in his ope- 
rations. He was carried off by an apoplec- 
tic stroke, in 1645. His principal work is 
entitled, “ Armamentarium Chirurgicum,’” 
with plates of the instruments; which was 
published after his death, and has passed’ 
through many editions, and been translated 
into most European languages. 


The systematic 


SEA 
SCURF. Furfura. Small exfoliations 


of the cuticle, which take place after some 

eruptions on the skin, a new cuticle being 

formed underneath during the exfoliation. 
SCURVY. See Scorbutus. 
Scurvy-grass. See Cochlearia officinalis. 
Scurvy-grass, lemon. See Cochlearia offi- 


cinalis. 

Scurvy-grass, Scotch. See Convolvulus 
soldanella. 

SCUTIFORM. (Scutiformis ; from 


oxvtos, a shield, and e:dos, resemblance. ) 
Shield-like. See Thyroid cartilage. 

ScuTIFORM . CARTILAGE, See Thyroid 
cartilage. . 

SCUTELLA. A little dish or cup. 
Applied to the round, flat, or shallow fruit, 
of the calyculate algw, seen in Lichen 
stellaris. 

SCUTELLA’RIA. (From - scutella, 
a sinall dish, or saucer, apparently in allu- 
sion to the little concave appendage which 
crowns the calyx. Some have thought it to 
be more directly derived from scutellum, a 
little shield, to which they have compared 
the shield.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzean system. Class, Didynamia ; 
Order, Gymnospermi. 

ScuTELLARIA GALERICULATA. The sys- 
tematic name of the skull-cap. Tertianaria. 
The Scutellaria, foliis cordato lanceolatis, cre- 
natis; floribus avzillaribus, of Linnzus, 
which is common in the hedges and ditches 
of this country. It has a bitter taste and a 
garlic smell, and is said to be serviceable 
against that species of ague which attacks 
the patient every other day. 

SCY/BALUM. Zxv6ara. Dry hard 
excrement, rounded like nuts or marbles, 

Scyrnicus. (From Scythia, its native 
soil.) An epithet of the liquorice-root, or 
any thing brought from Scythia. 

SEA. Mare. The air of the sea, the 
motion of the vessels, the exhalation from 
the tar as well as the water of the ocean, 
and its contents, all come under the atten- 

- tion of the physician. 

1. Sea-air is prescribed in a variety of 
complaints, being considered as more me- 
dicinal and salubrious than that on land, 
though not known to possess in its compo- 
sition a greater quantity of oxygen. This 
is a most. powerful and valuable remedy. 
It is resorted to with the happiest success 
against most cases of debility, and particu- 
larly against scrofulous diseases affecting 
the external parts of the body. See Bath, 
cold. 

2. Sea-sickness. A nausea or tendency to 
vomit, which varies, in respect of duration, 
in different persons upon their first going 
to sea. With some it continues only fora 
day or two; while with others it remains 
throughout the voyage. ‘The diseases in 
which sea-sickness is principally recom. 
mended are asthma and consumption. 

3. Sea-water; This is arranged amongst 
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the simple saline waters. Its chemical 
analysis gives a proportion of one of sa- 
line contents to about twenty-three and one- 
fourth of water ; but on our shores it is not 
greater than one of salt to about thirty of 
water. Sea-water on the British coast may 
therefore be calculated to contain in the 
wine pint of muriated soda 186,5 grains, of 
muriated magnesia fifty-one, of selenite six 
grains ; total 243 one-half grains, or half an 
ounce and three and one half grains of sa- 
line contents. The disorders for which the 
internal use of sea-water has been and may 
be resorted to, are in general the same for 
which all the simple saline waters may 
be used. The peculiar power of sea-water 
and sea-salt as a discutient, employed either 
internally or externally in scrofulous ha- 
bits, is well known, and is -attended with 


considerable advantage when judiciously 
applied. 

Sea-holly. See Eryngium. 

Sea-moss. See Fucus helminthocorton. 


Sea-oak. See Fucus vesiculosus. 

Sea-union. See Scilla. 

SEA-SALT. Mturiate of soda. 
Sod@ murias. 

SEA-WAX. Maltha. <A white, solid, 
tallowy-looking fusible substance, soluble in 
alkohol, found on ‘the Baikal lake, in 
Siberia. 

Sea-wrack. See Fucus vesiculosus. 

Sealed earths. See Sigillata terra. * 

SEARCHING. The operation of in- 
troducing a metallic instrument through the 
urethra into the bladder, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the patient has the stone 
or not. 

SEBACEOUS. (Sebaceus ; from sebum, 
suet.) A term applied to glands, which 
secrete a suety humour. 

SEBACIC ACID. Subject to a con- 
siderable heat 7 or 8 pounds of hog’s lard, 
in a stoneware retort capable of holding dou- 
ble the quantity, and connect its beak by an 
adopter with a cooled receiver. The con- 
densible products are chiefly fat, altered by 
the fire, mixed with a little acetic and sebacic 
acids. Treat this product with boiling wa- 
ter several times, agitating the liquor, allow- 
ing it to cool, and decanting each time. 
Pour at last into the watery liquid, solution 
of acetate of lead in excess. A white floc- 
culent precipitate of sebate of lead will.in- 
stantly fall, which must be collected on a 
filter, washed, and dried. Put the sebate of 
lead into a phial, and pour upon it its own 
weight of sulphuric acid, diluted with five or 
six times its weight of water. _ Expose this 
phial to a heat of about 2129. ‘The sul- 
phuric acid combines with the oxide of lead, 
and sets the sebacic acid at liberty. Filter’ 
the whole while hot. As the liquid cools, 
the sebacic acid crystallises, which must be 
washed, to free it completely from the adher- 
ing sulphuric acid. Let it be then dried at 
a gentle heat. 7 


See 
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The sebacic acid is inodorous ; its taste is 
slight, but it perceptibly reddens litmus pa- 
per; its specific gravity is above that of wa- 
ter, and its crystals are small white needles of 
little coherence. Exposed to heat, it melts 
like fat, is decomposed, and partially evapo- 
rated. The air has no effect upon it. It is 
much more soluble in hot than in cold wa- 
ter ; hence boiling water saturated with it, as- 
sumes a nearly solid consistence on cooling. 
Alkohol dissolves it abundantly at the ordi- 
nary temperature. 

With the alkalies it forms soluble neutral 
salts ; but if we pour into their concentrated 
solutions, sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic acids, 
the sebacic is immediately deposited in large 
quantity. It affords precipitates with the 
acetates and nitrates of lead, mercury, and 
silver. 

Such is the account given by Thenard 
of this acid, in the 3d volume of his Traité 
de Chimie, published in 1815. Berzelius, 
in 1806, published an elaborate dissertation, 
to prove that Thenard’s new sebacic acid 
was only the benzoic, contaminated by the 
fat, from which, however, it may be freed, 
and brought to the state of common benzoic 
acid. Thenard takes no notice of Berzelius 
whatever, but concludes his account by 
stating, that it has been known only for 
twelve or thirteen years, and that it must 
not be confounded with the acid formerly 
called sebacic, which possesses a strong dis- 
gusting odour, and was merely acetic or mu- 
riatie acid; or fat- which had been changed 
in some way or other, according to the pro- 
cess used in the preparation. 

Senapirta. See Cevadilla. 

SEBATE. (Sebas; from sebum, suet.) 
The name in the neutral compound of the 
acid of fat, with a salifiable base. 

SezesteN. (An Egyptian word.) See 
Cordia myzxa. 

SECA/LE. (Secale,i. neut. A name in 
Pliny, which some etymologists, among 
whom is De Theis, derive from the Celtic 
segal. This, says he, comes from sega, a 
sickle, in the same language, and thence 
seges, the Latin appellation of all grain that 
is cut with a similar instrument. Those 
who have looked no farther for an etymology 
than the Latin seco, to cut or mow, have 
come to the same conclusion.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Triandria ; Order, Digynia. Rye. 

2. The common name of the seed of the 
Secale cereale, of Linnzus. 

SecaLE CEREALE. ‘The systematic name 
of the rye-plant. Rye-corn is principally 
used as an article of diet, and in the north- 
em countries of Europe is employed for 
affording an ardent spirit. Rye-bread is 
common among the northern parts of Ku- 
rope ; it is less nourishing than wheat, but a 
sufficiently nutritive and wholesome grain, 
It is more than any other grain strongly 
disposed to acescency; hence it is liable 
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to ferment in the stomach, and to produce 
purging, which people on the first using it 
commonly experience. 

SrcaLE cornutum. Secale corniculalum ; 
Clavus secalinus. Mutterkom kornzapfeu, of 
the Germans. Ergot; Seigle ergote of the 
French. A black, curved, morbid excres- 
cence, like the spur of a fowl, which is found 
in the spike of the Secale cerealis of Linnzeus, 
especially in hot climates, when a great heat 
suddenly succeeds to much moisture. The 
seed, which has this diseased growth, gives 
off, when powdered, an odour which excites 
sneezing, and titilates the nose, like tobacco. 
It has a mealy, and then a rancid, nauseous, 
and biting taste, which remains a long time, 
and causes the mouth and fauces to become 
dry ; which sensation is not removed by watery 
fluids, but is soon relieved by milk. The 
cause of this excrescential disease in rye ap- 
pears to be an insect which penetrates the 
grain, feeds on its amylaceous part, and 
leaves its poison in the parenchyma ; hence 
it is full of small foramina or perforations 
made by the insect. 

The secale cornutum has a singular effect 
on the animal economy. The meal or flour 
sprinkled on a wound coagulates the blood, 
excites a heat and then a numbness in the 
part, and soon after in the extremities. 
Bread which contains some of it, does not 
ferment well, nor bake well, and is glutinous 
and nauseous. The bread when eaten pro- 
duces intoxication, lassitude, a sense of some- 
thing creeping on the skin, weakness of the 
joints, with convulsive movements occurring 
periodically. This state is what is called 
raphania, and convulsiones cerealiz. OF 
those so affected, some can only breathe in 
an upright posture, some become maniacal, 
others epileptic, or tabid, and some have a 
thirst not to be quenched ; and livid erup- 
tions and cutaneous ulcers are not uncom- 
mon. The disease continues from ten days 
to two or three months and longer, Those 
who have formication, pain, and numbness of 
the extremities in the commencement, ge- 
nerally lose the feeling, in these parts, and 
the skin, from the fingers to the fore-arm, or 
from the toes to the middle of the tibia, be- 
comes dry, hard, and black, as if covered 
with soot. This species of mortification is 
called Necrosis cerealis. 

As a medicine, the secale cornutum is given 
internally to excite the action of the uterus 
in an atonic state of that organ, producing 
amenorrhea, &c. and during parturition. 
Given in the dose of ten grains, it soon pro- 
duces a desire to make water, and the labour 
pains quickly follow; but it is a dangerous 
medicine, the effect not being controllable. 

The antidote to the ill effects produced 
in the mouth and fauces by eating bread 
which has this poison, is milk. Against the 
convulsions, vomits, saline purgatives, glys- 
ters, submuriate of mercury as a purgative, 
are first to be given, and after the primz 
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vie have been duly cleaned, stimulants of 
camphire, ammonia, and zther with opium. 
To the necrosis, rectified oil of turpentine is 
very beneficial in stopping its progress, and 
then warm stimulating fomentations and 
poultices. 

SECONDARY. © This term denotes 
something that acts as second or in subordi- 
nation to another. Thus, in diseases, we have 
secondary symptoms. See Primary. 

Secondary fever. ‘That febrile affection 
which arises after a crisis, or the discharge of 
some morbid matter, as after the declension 
of the small-pox or the measles. 

SECRETION. Secretio. ‘“ The generic 
name of secretion is given to a function, by 
which a part of the blood escapes from the 
organs of circulation, and diffuses itself 
without or within ; either preserving its che- 
mical properties, or dispersing after its ele- 
ments have undergone another order of 
combinations. 

The secretions are generally divided into 
three sorts; the exhalations, the follicular se- 
cretions, and the glandular secretions. 

Exhalations. — The exhalations take 
place as well within the body as at the skin, 
or in the mucous membranes; thence their 
division into external and internal. 

Internal Exhalations. —Wherever large or 
small surfaces are in contact, an exhalation 
takes place ; wherever fluids are accumulated 
in a cavity without any apparent opening, 
they are deposited there by exhalations: the 
phenomenon of exhalation is also mgnifested 
in almost every part of the animal economy. 
It exists in the serous, the synovial, the mu- 
cous membranes ; in the cellular tissue, the 
interior of vessels, the adipose cells, the in- 
terior of the eye, of the ear, the parenchyma 
of many of the organs, such as the thymus, 
thyroid glands, the capsule suprarenales, &c. 


&c. It is by exhalation that the watery 


humour, the vitreous humour, the liquid of 
the labyrinth, are formed and renewed. 
The fluids exhaled in these different parts 
have not all been analysed ; amongst those 
that have been, several approach more or less 
to the elements of the blood, and particularly 
to the serum; such are the fluids of the 
serous membranes of the cellular tissue, of 
the chambers of the eye; others differ more 
from it, as the synovia, the fat, &c. 

Serous Exhalation. — All the viscera .of 
the head, of the chest, and the abdomen, are 
covered with a serous membrane, which also 
lines the sides of these cavities, so that the 
viscera are not in contact with the sides, or 
with the adjoining viscera, except by the in- 
termediation of this same membrane; and 
as its surface is very smooth, the viscera can 
easily change their relation with each other, 
and with the sides. The principal cir- 
eumstance which keeps up the polish of 
their surface is the exhalation of which 
they are the seat; a very thin fluid con- 
stantly passes out of every point of the 
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membrane, and mixing with that of the ad- 
joing parts, forms with it a humid layer that 
favours the frictions of the organs. 

It appears that this facility of sliding upow 
each other is very favourable to the action of 
the organs, for as soon as they are deprived 
of it by any malady of the serous membrane, 
their functions are disordered, and they some- 
times cease entirely. 

In the state of health, the fluid secreted 
by the serous membranes appears to be the 
serum of the blood, a certain quantity of al. 
bumen excepted. 

Serous Exhalation of the Cellular Tissue.— 
This issue, which is called cellular, is gener- 
ally distributed through animal bodies; it 
is useful at once to separate and unite the 
different organs, and the parts of the organs. 
Fhe tissue is every where formed of a great 
number of small thin plates, which, crossing 
in a thousand different ways, form a sort of 
felt. The size and arrangement of the plates 
vary according to the different parts of the 
body. In one place they are larger, thicker, 
and constitute large cells ; in another, they 
are very narrow and thin, and form ex- 
tremely small cells; in some points the 
tissue is capable of extension ; in others, it is 
little susceptible of it, and presents a consi- 
derable resistance. But whatever is the 
disposition of the cellular tissue, its plates, 
by their two surfaces, exhale a fluid which 
has the greatest analogy with that of the 
serous membranes, and which appears to have 
the same uses; these are to render the fric- 
tions of the plates easy upon each other, and 
therefore to favour the reciprocal motions of 
the organs, and even the relative changes of 
the different parts of which they are com- 
posed. 

Hatiy Exhalation. — Independently of 
the serosity, a fluid is found in many parts of 
the cellular tissue of a very different nature, 
which is the fat. 

Under the relation of the presence of the 
fat, the cellular tissue may be divided into 
three sorts; that which contains it always, 
that which contains it sometimes, and that 
which never contains it, The. orbit, the 
sole of the foot, the pulp of the fingers, that 
of the toes, always present fat; the subcu- 
taneous cellular tissue, and that which covers 
the heart, the veins, &c. present it often ; 
lastly, that of the scrotum, of the eyelids, of 
the interior of the skull, never contain it. 

The fat is contained in distinct cells that 
never communicate with the adjoining ones. 
It has been supposed, from this circumstance, 
that the tissue that contains, and that forms 
the fat, was not the same as that by which 
the serosity is formed ; but as these. fatty 
cells have never been shown, except when 
full of fat, this anatomical distinction seems 
doubtful. The size, the form, the disposi- 
tion of these cells, are not less yariable than 
the quantity of fat which they contain. In 
some individualsscarcely a few ounces-exist, 
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whilst in others there are several hundred 
pounds, 

According to the last researches, the hu- 
man fat is composed of two parts, the one 

‘fluid, the other concrete, which are themselves 
compounded, but in different proportions, 
of two new proximate principles. 

Synovial Exhalations. — Round the move- 
able articulations a thin membrane is found, 
which has much analogy with the serous 
membranes; but which, however, differs 
from them by having small reddish prolon- 
gations that contain numerous blood vessels. 
These are. called synovial fringes; they are 
very visible in the great articulations of the 
limbs. 

Internal Exhalation of the Eye. — The 
different humours of the eye are also formed 
by exhalation ; they are each of them sepa- 
rately enveloped in a membrane that appears 
intended for exhalation and absorption. 

The humours of the eye are, the aqueous 

humour, the formation of which is at present 
attributed to the ciliary processes ; the vitre- 
ous humour, secreted by the hyaloid; the 
chrystalline, the black matter of the choroid, 
.and that of the posterior surface of the iris. 
_ Bloody Exhalations. — In all the exhala- 
tions of which we have spoken, it is only a 
part of the principle of the blood that passes 
out of the vessels; the blood itself appears 
to spread in several of the organs, and fill in 
them the sort of cellular tissue which forms 
their parenchyma; such are the cavernous 
bodies of the penis and of the clitoris, the 
urethra and the glans, the spleen, the ma- 
milla, &c. The anatomical examination of 
these different tissues seems to show that 
they are habitually filled with venous blood, 
the quantity of which is variable according 
to different circumstances, particularly ac- 
cording tg the state of action or inaction of 
the organs. 

Many other interior exhalations exist also, 
amongst those of the cavities of the internal 
ear, of the parenchyma, of the thymus, of 
the thyroid gland; that of the cavity of the 
capsule suprarenales, &c.: but the fluids 
formed in these different parts are starcely 
understood ; they have never been analyzed, 
and their uses are unknown. 

External Exhalations. — These are com- 
posed entirely of the exhalations of the mu- 
cous membranes, and of that of the skin, or 
cutaneous transpiration. 

Exhalation of the Mucous Membranes. — 
There are two mucous membranes ; the one 
covers the surface of the eye, the lacrymal 
ducts, the nasal cavities, the sinuses, the 
middle ear, the mouth, all the intestinal 
canal, the excretory canals which terminate 
in it; lastly, the larynx, the trachea, and the 
bronchia. 

The other mucous membrane covers the 
organs of generation and of the urinary ap- 
paratus. 

Cutaneous Transpiration. — ce transpa~ 
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rent liquid, of an odour more or less strong, 


salt, acid, usually passes through the innu- 


merable openings of the epidermis. See 
Perspiration. This liquid is generally eva- 


porated as soon as it is in contact with the 


air, and at other times it flows upon the 
surface of the skin. In the first case it is 
imperceptible, and bears the name of insen- 
sible transpiration ; in the second it is called 
sweat. 

Follicular Secretions. — The follicles are 
small hollow organs lodged in the skin or 
mucous membranes, and which on that ac- 
count are divided into mucous and cuta- 
neous. | 

The follicles are, besides, divided into 
simple and compound. ‘The simple mu- 
cous follicles are seen upon nearly the whole 
extent of the mucous membranes, where 
they are more or less abundant; however, | 
there are points of considerable extent of 
these membranes where they are not seen, 

The bodies that bear the name of fun- 
gous papilla of the tongue, the amygdale, 
the glands of the cardia, the prostate, &c. 
are considered by anatomists as collection’ 
of simple follicles. Perhaps this opinion is 
not sufficiently supported. 

The fluid that they secrete is little known ; 
it appears analogous to the mucous, and to 
have the same uses. In almost all the 
points of the skin, little openings exist, 
which are the orifices of small hollow or- 

gans, with membranous sides, generally fill- 
ed with an albuminous and fatty matter, the 
consistence, the colour, the édour, and even 
the savour of which are variable, according 
to the different parts of the body, and which 
is continually spread upon the surface of the 
skin, 

These small organs are called the follicles 
of the skin; one of them at least exists at 
the base of each hair, and generally the hairs 
traverse the cavity of a follicle in their di- - 
rection outwards, 

The follicles form that mucous and fatty 
matter which is seen upon the skin of the 
cranium and on that of the pavilion of the 

ar; the follicles also secrete the cerumen 

in the auditory canal; that whitish matter, 
of considerable consistence, that is pressed: 
out of the skin of the face in the form of 
small worms, is also contained in follicles ; 
it is the same matter which, by its surface 
being in contact with the air, becomes 
black, and produces the numerous spots 
that are seen upon some person’s faces, 
particularly on the sides of the nose and: 
cheeks. 

The follicles also appear to secrete that 
odorous, whitish matter, which is always 
renewed at the external surface of the geni- 
tal parts. | 

By spreading on the surface of the epi- 
dermis, of the hair of. the head, of the skin, 
&c., the matter of the follicles supports the» 
suppleness and elasticity of those parts, ren-. 
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ders their surface smooth and polished, fa- 
vours their frictions upon one another. On 
account of its unctuous nature, it renders 
them less penetrable by humidity, &c. 

Glandular Secretions. — The name of 
gland is given to a secreting organ which 
sheds the fluid that it forms upon the sur- 
face of a mucous membrane, or of the skin, 
by one or more excretory glands. 

The number of glands is considerable ; 
the action of each bears the name of glan- 
dular secretion. There are six secretions 
of this sort, that of the tears, of the saliva, 
of the bile, of the pancreatic fluid, of the 
urine, of the semen, and lastly, that of the 
milk. We may add the action of the mu- 
cous glands, and of the glands of Cowper. 

Secretion of Tears. — The gland that forms 
the tears is very small; it is situated in the 
orbit of the eye, above and a little outward ; 
it is composed of small grains, united by 
cellular tissues ; its excretory canals, small 
and numerous, open behind the external an- 
gle of the upper eyelid: it receives a small 
artery, a branch of the ophthalmic, and a 
nerve, a division of the fifth pair. 

In a state of health, the tears are in small 
quantity ; the liquid that forms them is 
limpid, without odour, of a salt savour. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin, who analysed it, 
found it composed of much water, of some 
centesimals of mucus, muriate and phos- 
phate of soda, and a little pure soda and 
lime. What are called tears, are not, 
however, the fluid secreted entirely by the 
lachryma! gland ; it is a mixture of this fluid 
with the matter secreted by the conjunctiva, 
and probably with that of the glands of 
Meibomius. 

The tears form a layer before the con- 
junctiva of the eye, and defend it from the 
contact of air; they facilitate the frictions 
of the eyelids upon the eye, favour the ex- 
pulsion of foreign bodies, and prevent the 
action of irritating bodies upon the conjunc- 
tiva; in this case the quantity rapidly aug- 
ments. They are also a means of express- 
ing the passions; the tears flow from vexa- 
tion, pain, joy, and pleasure. ‘The nervous 
system has therefore a particular influence 
upon their secretion. This influence pro- 
bably takes place by means of the nerve that 
the fifth pair of cerebral nerves sends: to the 
lachrymal gland. 

Secretion of the Saliva. — The salivary 
glands are, Ist, the two parotids, situated 
before the ear and behind the neck, and the 
branch of the jaw ; 2d, the submaxillaries, 
situated below and on the front of the body 
of this bone; 3d, lastly, the sublinguals, 
placed immediately below the tongue. The. 
parotids and the submaxillaries have only 
one excretory canal; the sublinguals have 
several. All these glands are formed by 
the union of the granulations of different 
forms and dimensions ; they, receive a con- 
siderable. quantity of arteries tglatively to 
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their mass. Several nerves are distributed » 
to them, which proceed from the brain or 
the spinal marrow. 

The saliva which these glands secrete 
flows constantly into the mouth, and occu- 
pies the lower part of it; it is at first 
placed between the anterior and lateral part 
of the tongue and the jaw; and when the 
space is filled, it passes into the space be- 
tween the lower lip, the cheek, and the ex- 
ternal side of the jaw. Being thus deposited 
in the mouth, it mixes with the fluids se- 
creted by the membranes and the mucous 
follicles. 

Secretion of the Pancreatic Juice. — The 
pancreas is situated transversely in the ab- 
domen, behind the stomach. It has an ex- 
cretory canal, which opens into the duode- 
num, beside that of the liver. The granu- 
lous structure of this gland has made it be 
considered a salivary gland ; but it is differ- 
ent from them by the smallness of the arte- 
ries that it receives, and by not appearing to 
receive any cerebral nerve. 

It is impossible to explain the use of the 
pancreatic juice. 

Secretion of the Bile. — The liver is the 
largest of all the glands; it is also distin- 
guished by the singular circumstance among 
the secretory organs, that it is constantly 
traversed by a great quantity of venous 
blood, besides the arterial blood, which it 
receives as well as every other part. Its 
parenchyma does not resemble, in any re- 
spect, that of the other glands, and the fluid 
formed by it is not less different from that 
of the other glandular fluids. 

The excretory canal of the liver goes to 
the duodenum ; before entering it, it com- 
municates with a small membranous bag, 
called vesicula fellis, and on this account, 
that it is almost always filled with bile. 

Few fluids are so compound, and so dif- 
ferent from the blood, as the bile. Its co- 
lour is greenish, its taste very bitter; it is 
viscous, thready, sometimes limpid, and 
sometimes muddy. It contains water, al- 
bumen, a matter called resinous by some 
chemists, a yellow colouring principle, soda, 
and some salts, viz. muriate, phosphate, and 
sulphate of soda, phosphate of lime, and 
oxide of iron. ‘These properties belong to 
the bile contained in the gall bladder. That 
which goes out directly from the liver, call- 
ed hepatic bile, has never been analysed; it 
appears to be of a less deep colour, less 
viscous, and less bitter than the cystic bile. 
The formation of the bile appears constant, 

The liver receiving venous blood at the 
same time by the vena porta, and arterial 
blood by the hepatic artery, physiologists. 
have been very eager to know which of the 
two it is that forms the bile. Several have 
said that the blood of the vena porta, having 
more carbon and hydrogen than that. of the 
hepatic artery, is more proper for furnishing 
the elements of the bile. Bichat has suc- 
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cessfully contested this opinion; he has 
shown, that the quantity of arterial blood 
which arrives at-the liver is more in relation 
with the quantity of bile formed than that of 
the venous blood; that the volume of the 
hepatic canal is not in proportion with the 
vena porta; that the fat, a fluid much hy- 
drogenated, is secreted by the arterial blood, 
&c. He might have added, that there is 
nothing to prove that the blood of the vena 
porta has more analogy with the bile than 
the arterial blood. We shall take no part 
in this discussion; both opinions are equal- 
ly destitute of proof. Besides, nothing re- 
pels the idea, that both sorts of blood serve 
in the secretion. This seems even to be in- 
dicated by anatomy; for injections show 
that all the vessels of the liver, arterial, ve- 
nous, lymphatic, and excretory, communi- 
cate with each other. 

The bile contributes very usefully in di- 
gestion, but the manner is unknown. In 
our present ignorance relative to the causes 
of diseases, we attribute noxious properties 
to the bile, which it is probably far from 
possessing. 

Secretion of the Urine. — This secretion 
is different in several respects from the 
preceding. ‘Ihe liquid which results from 
it is much more abundant than that of any 
other gland; in place of serving in any 
internal uses, it is expelled; its retention 
would be attended by the most dangerous 
consequences. We are advertised of the 
necessity of its expulsion by a particular 
feeling, which, like the instinctive pheno- 
mena of this sort, becomes very painful if 
not quickly attended to. 

In explaining the glandular secretions, 
physiologists have given full scope to their 
imagination. The glands have been suc- 
cessively considered as sieves, filters, as a 
focus of fermentation. Bordeu, and, more 
recently, Bichat, have attributed a peculiar 
motion and sensibility to their particles, by 
which they choose, in the blood which tra- 
verses them, the particles that are fit to en- 
ter into the fluids that they secrete. At- 
mospheres and. compartments have been al- 
lotted to them; they have been supposed 
susceptible of erection, of sleep, &c. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of many learned 
men, the truth is, that what passes in a gland 
when it acts, is entirely unknown. Che- 
mical phenomena necessarily take place. 

Several secreted fluids are acid, whilst 
the blood is alkaline. The most of them 
contain proximate principles which do not 
éxist in the blood, and which are formed in 
the glands; but the particular mode of 
these combinations is unknown. 

We must not, however, confound amongst 
these suppositions upon the action of the 
glands, an ingenious conjecture of Dr. 
Wollaston. This learned man supposes 
that very weak electricity may have a mark- 
ed influence upon the secretions. He rests 
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his opinion upon a curious experiment, of 
which we will here give an account. 

Dr. Wollaston took a glass tube, two 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch 
diameter: he closed one of its extremities 
with a bit of bladder. He poured a little 
water into the tube, with 51, parts of its 
weight of muriate of soda. He wet the 
bladder on the outside, and “placed it ona 
piece of silver. He then bent a zinc wire, 
so that one of its ends touched the silver, 
and the other entered the tube the length of 
an inch. In the same instant the external 
face of the bladder gave indications of the 
presence of pure soda; so that, under the 
influence of this very weak electricity, there 
was a decomposition of muriate of soda, 
and a passage of the soda, separated from 
the acid, through the bladder. Dr. Wollas- 
ton thinks it is not impossible that some- 
thing analogous may happen in the secre- 
tions; but, before admitting this idea, many 
other proofs are necessary. 

Several organs, such as the thyroid and 
thymus bodies, the spleen, the supra-renal 
capsules, have been called glands by many 
anatomists. Professor Chaussier has sub- 
stituted for this denomination that of the 
glandiform ganglions. The use of these 
parts is entirely unknown. As they are 
generally more numerous in the foetus, they 
are supposed to have important functions, 
but there exists no proof of it. Works of 
physiology contain a great many hypotheses 
intended to explain their functions.’*—Ma- 
gendie’s Physiology. 

SEcTIO CHISAREA. See Cesarian operation. 

Secrio FRANCONIA. See Lithotomy. 

SECUNDINES. The after-birth, and 
membranes which are expanded from its edge, 
and which form a complete involucrum of 
the foetus and its waters, go under the term 
of secundines. See Placenta. 

SECUNDUM ARTEM. According 
to art. A term frequently used in prescrip- 
tion, and denoted by the letters S. A., which 
are usually affixed, when the making up of 
the recipe in perfection requires some un- 
common care and dexterity. 

SECUNDUS. Applied by botanists to 
leaves and parts of the fructification which 
are unilateral, all leaning towards one side ; 
as the leaves and flowers of the Convallaria 
majalis. 

Securipaca. (From securis, an axe: so 
called because its leaves resemble a small 
axe.) See Hyosciamus niger. 

SEDATIVE. (Sedativus ; from sedo, to 
ease or assuage.) Sedantia. Medicines which 
have the power of diminishing the animal 
energy, without destroying life. They are 
divided into sedativa soporifica, as opium, 
papaver, hyoscyamus; and sedativa refrige- 
rantia, as neutral salts, acids, &c. 

Sedative salt. See Boracic acid. 

Sepenraria ossa. The bones on whicly 
we sit. ‘The os coccygis and ischia. 
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SEDGE. See Iris pseudacorus, 

SEDIMENT. The heavy parts of li- 
quids which fall to the bottom. 

Sediment, lateritious. See Lateritious se- 
diment. 

SEDLITZ.  Seydschutz. The name 
of a village of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Saartz, where Hoffman, discovered a sim- 
ple saline mineral water, Agua Sedlitziana. 
From chemical analysis it appears, that it is 
strongly impregnated with sulphate of mag- 
nesia or Epsom salt, and it is to this, along 
with, probably, the small quantity of muriate 
of magnesia, that it owes its bitter and saline 
taste, and its purgative properties. The 
diseases in which this water is recommended 
are, crudities of the stomach, hypochondria- 
sis, amenorrhoea, and the anomalous com- 
plaints succeeding the cessation of the cata- 
menia, cedematous tumours of the legs in 
literary men, hemorrhoidal affections, and 
scorbutic eruptions. 

SE’DUM. (From sedo, to assuage : so 
called because it allays inflammation.) ‘The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Decandria; Order, Penia- 
gynia. 

Sepum acre. Tilecebra; Vermicularis ; 
Piper murale; Sedum minus. Wall-pep- 
per ; Stone-crop. The plant thus called is, 
in its recent state, extremely acrid, like the 
hydropiper ; hence, if taken in large doses, 
it acts powerfully on the prime view, prov- 
ing both emetic and cathartic; applied to 
the skin as a cataplasm, it frequently pro- 
duces vesications and erosions. Boerhaave 
therefore imagines, that its internal employ- 
ment must be unsafe; but experience has 
discovered, that a decoction of this plant is 
not only safe, but of great efficacy in scor- 
butic complaints. For which purpose, a 
handful of the herb is directed, by Below, 
to be boiled in eight pints of beer, till they 
are reduced to four, of which three or four 
ounces are to be taken every, or every 
other morning. Milk has been found to 
answer this purpose better than beer. Not 
_ only ulcers simply scorbutic, but those of a 
scrophulous or even cancerous tendency, 
have been cured by the use of this plant; 
of which Marquet relates several instances. 
He likewise found it useful as an external 
application in destroying fungous flesh, and 
in promoting a discharge in gangrenes and 
carbuncles, Another effect for which this 
plant is esteemed, is that of stopping inter- 
mittent fevers, : 

SrpuM LuTEUM mMuRALE. Navel wort. 

Sepum masus. See Sempervivum tecto- 
TUM. 

SzpuM minus. See Sedum acre. 

SepuM TELErHium. The systematic name 
of the orpine. Faba crassa; Telephium ; 
Fabaria crassula ; Anacampseros. "Phe plant 


which bears these names in various pharma- 


copeias, is the Sedum — foliis planiusculis 
serratis, corymbo folioso, caule erecto, of Lin. 
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neus. It was formerly ranked as an anti- 
phlogistic, but now forgotten. 

SEED. See Semen. 

Seed-vessel. See Pericarpium. 

SEEING. See Vision. 

Srienrrre’s saut. A neutral salt: first 
prepared and made known by Peter Seig- 
nette, who lived at Rochelle in France, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
See Soda tartarisata. 

SELENI’TES. 
moon. ) 
lime. 

2. A white stone having a figure upon it 
resembling a moon, 

SELENIUM. (From ceAyvn, the moon: 
so called from its usefulness in lunacy.) 1. 
A kind of peony. 

2. A new elementary body, extraeted by 
Berzelius from the pyrites of Fahlun, which, 
from its chemical properties, he places be- 
tween sulphur and tellurium, though it 
has more properties in common with the 
former than with the latter substance. 

SELF-HEAL. See Prunella, 

SELINE. (From ceAnvyn, the moon ; 
because they are opake, and look like little 
moons.) A disease of the nails, in which 
white spots are occasionally seen in their sub- 
stance. 

SELINIC ACID. Acidum selinicum. 
If selinium be heated to dryness it forms 
with nitric acid a volatile and crystallis- 
able compound, called selinic acid, which 
unites to some of the metallic oxides pro- 
ducing salts, called seleniates. 

SELIYNUM. (The ancient generic 
name of Theophrastus and Dioscorides, 
whose BeAtov is said to be derived from 
mapa TO ev ede hveobat, on account of its 
growing in mud; whence Homer’s eAeo- 
Opewiov ceAtvov. De Theis says, that selinum 
is derived from ceAnvn, the moon, because 
of the shape of its growing seéds; and that 
it is the foundation of many other compound 
names of umbelliferous plants among the 
Greeks, as opeoreAwov, merpoceAwoy, &c.) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

SELLA. (Sella, quasi sedda ; from sedeo, 
to sit.) A saddle. S 

Se’Lua turcica, (So called from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a Turkish saddle.) 
Ephippium. A cavityin the sphenoid bone, 
containing the pituitary gland, surrounded 
by the four clinoid processes. 

SELTZER. The name of a place in 
Germany, Neider Seltzer, about ten miles 
from Frankfort on the Mayne, where a 
saline mineral water rises, which is slightly 
alkaline, highly acidulated with carbonic 
acid, containing more of this volatile prin- 
ciple than is sufficient to saturate the al- 
kali, and the earths which it holds.in solu- 
tion. Itis particularly serviceable in reliey- 
ing some of the symptoms that indicate a 
morbid affection of the lungs ; in slow hectic 
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fever, exanthematous eruptions of the skin, 
foulness of the stomach, bilious vomiting, 
acidity and heart-burn, spasmodic pains in 
any part of the alimentary canal, and bloody 
or highly offensive stools. On account of its 
property in relieving spasmodic pains, and 
from its rapid determination to the kidneys, 
and perhaps its alkaline contents, it has been 
sometimes employed with great advantage in 
diseases of the urinary organs, especially those 
that are attended with the formation of cal- 
culus. A large proportion of the Seltzer 
water, either genuine or artificial, that is 
consumed in this country, is for the relief of 
these disorders. Even in gonorrhoea, either 
simple or venereal, Hoffmann asserts that 
advantage is to be derived from this me- 


dicine. The usual dose is from half a pint 
to a pint. 
SEMECA’RPUS. (From onpem, to 


mark, and iapmos, a fruit : a name evidently 
derived from the use that is made of its nut 
in the East Indies to mark table-linen and 
articles of apparel.) The name of a genus 
of plants, Class, Pentandria; Order, T'ri- 
Zynidy 

Semecarrus ANACARDIUM. The mark- 

ing nut-tree. The systematic name, accord-- 
ing to some, of the tree which is supposed 

to afford the Malacca bean. See Avicenna 

tomentosa. 

SEMEIO SIs. 
See Semiotice. 

SE’MEN. (Semen, inis. n.; from sero, to 
sow.) A. Theseed or prolific liquor of ani- 
mals secreted in the testicles, and carried 
through the epididymis and vas deferens into 
the vesicule seminales, to be emitted sub 
coitu into the female vagina, and there, by 
its aura, to penetrate and impregnate the 
ovulum in the ovarium. 

In castrated animals, and in eunuchs, the 
vesicule seminales are small, and contracted ; 
and a little lymphatic liquor, but no semen, 
is found in them. The semen is detained 
for some time in the vesicule seminales, and 
rendered thicker from the continual absorp- 
tion of its very thin part, by the oscula of 
the lymphatic vessels. In lascivious men, 
the semen is sometimes, though rarely, pro- 
pelled by nocturnal pollution from the ve- 
sicule seminales, through “the ejaculatory 
ducts (which arise from the vesiculz semi- 
pales, perforate the urethra transversely, 
and open themselves by narrow and very 
nervous mouths at the sides of the caput 
gallinaginis), into the urethra, and from 
it to some distance. , But in chaste men the 
greatest part is again gradually absorbed 
from the vesicule seminales through the 
lymphatic vessels, and conciliates strength 
to the body. The smell of semen is specific, 
heavy, affecting the nostrils, yet not disa- 
greeable. ‘The same odour is observed in 
the roots of the orchis, the iuli of chesnuts, 

‘and the anthere of many plants. The’ 
smell of the semen of quadrupeds, when at 


(From onpetow, to notify.) 
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heat, is so penetrating as to render their 
flesh foetid and useless, unless { castrated. 
Thus the flesh of the stag, tempore coitus, 
is unfit to eat. The taste of semen is fa- 
tuous, and somewhat acrid. In the testes its 
consistence is thin and diluted; but in the 
vesicula seminales, viscid, dense, and rather 
pellucid: and by venery and debility it is 
rendered thinner. 

Specific gravity. The greatest part of the 
semen sinks to the bottom in water, yet some 
part swims on its surface, which it covers 
like very fine threads mutually connected 
together in the form of a cobweb. 

Colour. In the testicles it is somewhat yel- 
low, and in the vesiculz seminales it acquires 
a deeper hue. That emitted by pollution or 
coition, becomes white from its mixture with 
the whitish liquor of the prostate gland dur- 
ing its passage through the urethra. In 
those people who labour under jaundice, and 
from the abuse of saffron, the semen has 
been seen yellow, and in an atrabiliary young 
man, black. 3 

Quality, Semen exposed to the atmo- 
spheric air, loses its pellucidity, and becomes 
thick, but after a few hours it is again ren- 
dered more fluid and pellucid than it was 
immediately after its emission, . This phe- 
nomenon cannot arise from water or oxygen 
attracted from the air, At length it depo- 
sits phosphate of lime, and forms a corneous 
crust, 

Experiments with semen prove that it turns 
the syrup of violets green, and dissolves 
earthy, neutral, and metallic salts. Fresh 
semen is insoluble in water, until it has un- 
dergone the above changes in atmospheric 
air. It is dissolved by alkaline salts. By 
zetherial oil it is dried into a pellucid pellicle, 
like the cortex of the brain. It is dissolved 
by all acids, except the oxy-muriatic, by 
which it is coagulated in the form of white 
flakes. It is also acted upon by alkohol of 
wine. 

Vauquelin, who analysed it, found it 
composed of 
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5. Examined by the microscope, a multi- 
tude of animalcula are observed in it, which 
appear to have a round head and a long 
tail; these animalcula move with consider- 
able rapidity ; they seem to fly the light, and 
to seek the shade. 6. The odorous principle, 
which flies off immediately from fresh se- 
men. Jt appears to consist of a peculiar 
vital principle, and by the ancients was 
called aura seminis. 

Use. 1. Emitted into the female vagina, 


sub coitu, it possesses the wonderful and. 


stupendous power of impregnating the ovu- 
lum in the female ovarium, ‘The odorous 
principle, or aura spermatica only, appears 
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to penetrate through the cavity of the uterus — 
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and Fallopian tubes to the female ovarium, 
and there to impregnate the albuminaus la- 
tex of the mature ovulum by its vital power. 
The other principles of the semen appear to, 
be only a vehicle of the seminal aura. 2. In 
chaste men, the semen returning through 
the lymphatic vessels into the mass of the 
blood, gives strength to the body and mind - 
hence the bull is so fierce and brave, the 
castrated ox so gentle and weak; hence 
every animal languishes post coitum; and 
hence tabes dorsalis from onanism. 3. It 
is by the stimulus of the semen absorbed, at 
the age of puberty, into the mass of the hu- 
mours, that the beard and hair of the pubes, 
but in animals the horns, are produced ; and 
the weeping voice of the boy changed into 
that of a man. 

B. The seed of plants or nucleus formed in 
the germen of a plant, for the purpose of 
propagating its species, the sole “end and 
aim” of all the organs of fructification. 
Every other part is in some manner subser- 
vient to the forming, perfecting, or dispers- 
ing of' these. 

A seed consists of several parts, some of 
which are more essential than others, viz. 

1. The hilum, or scar. 

2. The funiculus umbilicalis, or filament, 
by which the immature seed is connected to 
the receptacle. 

3. The testa, or tunica seminis. 

4. The seed lobes, or cotyledons. These 
parts are beautifully seen by macerating the 
seeds of a, kidney, or other bean, or gourd, 
in water. 

The less essential parts are,, 

1. The arillus. 4. ‘The capsula. 

2. The pappus. 5. The ala. 

8. The cauda. 

From the difference in the form, surface, 
situation, and number, rise the following 
distinctions of seeds. 

1. Semina arillata; asin Jasminitn. 

2. Paposa; as in Leontodon taraxacum. 

3. Caudata ; as in Clematis vitalba. 

4. Colyculata, covered with a bony calyx ; 
as in Coix lachryma. 

5. Alata ; asin Bignonia. 

6. Hamosa, furnished with one or three 
hooks ; as in Daucus muricatus. 

7. Lanata, covered with wool; as in 
Bombar, Gossipium, and Anemone hortensis. 

8. Rotunda; asin Pisum, and Brassica. 

9. Rotundo-compressa; as Ervum lens. 

10. Oblonga ; asin Boerhaavia diffusa. 

11. Conica; as in Bellium. 

12. Ovata; asin Quercus robur. 

13. Triquetra ; asin Rhewm, and Rumen. 

14, Lanceolata ; as in Fraxinus. 

15. Acuminata ; as Cucumis sativus. 

16. Reniformia; asin Phaseolus. 

17. Aculeata; as Ranunculus arvensis. 

18. Cochleata ; as in Salsola. 

19. Cymbiformia; as in Calendula off- 

nalis, 

20. Linearia ; asin Crucianella. 
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22, 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
ot. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

plants. 

35, Tecta ; as in angiospermial plants. 

36. Nidulantia, adhering to the external 
surface; as in Fragaria vesca. 

37. Pendula, suspended “by a filament 
external to the seed vessel; as in Magnolia 
grandiflora. 

38. Pauca, when few in number. 

39. Plurima, many ; as,in Papaver. 

The parts of a seed when germinating are, 

1. Cotyledones. 

2. Corculum. 

The variety of forms of seeds are not 
without their uses, and the various modes 
by which seeds are dispersed, cannot fail to 
strike an observing mind with admiration. 
** Who has not listened,’ says Sir James, 
Smith, “in acalm and sunny day, to the 
crackling of furze bushes, caused by the ex- 
plosion. of their little elastic pods; nor 
watched the down of innumerable seeds 
floating on the summer breeze, till they are 
overtaken by a, shower, which, moistening? 
their wings, stops their further flight, and at 
the same time accomplishes. its. final purpose, 
by immediately promoting the germination 
of each seed in the moist earth? How little 
are children aware, as they blow away the 
seeds of dandelion, or stick burs, in sport, 
on each others clothes, that they are fulfilling 
one of the greatest ends of nature! Some- 
times, the calyx, beset with hooks, forms the 
bur; sometimes hooks encompass the fruit 
itself. Pulpy fruits serve quadrupeds and 
birds as food, while their seeds, often small, 
hard, and indigestible, pass uninjured by 
them through the intestines, and are de- 
posited far from their original place of 
growth, in a condition peculiarly fit for 
vegetation. Even such seeds as are them- 
selves eaten, like the various sorts of nuts, 
are hoarded up in the cracked ground, and 
occasionally forgotten, or the earth swells 
and encloses them. The ocean itself serves 
to waft the larger kinds of seeds from their 
native soil to far distant shores.” 

SEMEN ApsowaEN. A seed imported 
from the East, of a pleasant smell, a grate- 
ful aromatic taste, somewhat like savory. It 
possesses exciting, stimulating, and carmi- 
native virtues, and is given in the East in 
nervous weakness, dyspepsia, flatulency, and 
heart-burn. 


Aristata ; asin Holcus saccharatus. | 
Echinata ; asin Verbena lapulacea. 
HTispida ; as Daucus carota, 

Hirsuta ; asin Scandix trichosperma. 
Muricata ; as Ranunculus parviflorus. 
Glabra ; as in Galium montanum. 
fiugosa ; as in Lithospermum arvense. 
Callosa ; asin Citrus medica. 

Lapidea ; asin Lithospermum. 
Colorata ; asin Cherophyllum aureum. 
Striata; asin Coniwm maculatum. 
Sulcata ; as in Scandix odorata. 
Transversim sulcata ; as Picris. 
Nuda; as in the Gymnospennial 
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Semen Acave. An East Indian seed, 
exhibited there in atonic gout. 

SEMEN CONTRA, See Artemisia santo- 


NCA. 

Semen sanctum. See Artemisia santo- 
micas 

SEMI. (From yyicv, half.) Sema, 


' in composition, universally signifies half; as 
semicujyium, a half-bath, or bath up to the 
navel; semilunaris, in the shape of a half- 
moon. ; 

SEMICIRCULAR. Semicireularis. Of 
the shape of half a circle. 

SEemicircuLAR CANALS. These canals are 
three in number, and take their name from 
their figure. They belong to the organ of 
hearing, and are situated in the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone, and open into the 
vestibulum. 

SEMICU’PIUM. A half-bath, or such 
as receives only the hips, or extremities. 

SEMICYLINDRACEUS. — Semicy- 
lindrical ; flat on one side, round on the 
other, as the leaves of the Conchium gib- 
bosum. 

SEMI INTEROSSEUS INDICIS. 
indicis manus. 

SEMILUNAR.  Semilunaris. 
moon shaped. 

Seminunar vatves. The three valves at 
the beginning of the pulmonary artery and 
aorta are so termed)’ from their half-moon 
shape. 

SEMI-MEMBRANO/SUS. Ischio-pop- 
liti-femoral, of Dumas. This muscle arises 
from the outer surface of the tuberosity of 
the ischium, by a broad flat tendon which is 
three inches in length. From this tendon 
it has gotten the name of semi-membranosus. 
Tt then begins to grow fleshy, and runs at 
first under the long head of the biceps, and 
afterwards between that muscle and the 
semi-tendinosus. At the lower part of the 
thigh it becomes narrower again, and termi- 
nates ina short tendon, which is inserted 
chiefly into the upper and. back part of the 
head of the tibia, but some of its fibres are 
spread over the posterior surface of the eap- 
sular ligament of the knee. Between this 

‘capsular ligament and the tendon of the 
muscle, we find a small bursa mucosa. The 
tendons of this and the last-described mus- 
cle form the inner ham-string. 
cle bends the leg, and seems likewise to pre- 
vent the capsular ligament from being 
pinched. 

' Semi-neRvosus. See Semitendinosus. 

Seminis caupa. See Cauda seminis. 

Seminis EsAcuLAToR. See Accelerator 


See dbducior 


Half- 


Urine. 

Semiopal. See Opal. 

SEMI-ORBICULARIS oRIs. See Orbicularis 
Oris. - 


- SEMIO’TICE. (From onueior, a sign.) 

Semeiosis. That part of pathology which 

treats on the signs of diseases. 
SEMI-SPINALIS COLLI.. Semi-spinalis sive 


This mus- - 
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transverso-spinalis colli, of Winslow ; Spinalis 
cervicis, of Albinus ; Spinalis colli, of Doug- 
las; ransversalis colli, of Cowper; and 
Transverso-spinal, of Dumas. A muscle 
situated on the posterior part of the neck, 
which turns the neck obliquely backwards, 
and a little to one side. It arises from the 
transverse processes of the uppermost six 
vertebre of the back by as many distinct 
tendons, ascending obliquely under the com- 
plexus, and is inserted into the spinous pro- 
cesses of all the vertebrae of the neck, except 
the first and last. 

SEMI-sPINALIs porsI. Semi-spinalis ex- 
ternus sew transverso-spinalis dorsi, of Win- 
slow. Semt-spinatus, of Cowper ; and Trans- 
verso-spinal, of Dumas. A muscle situated 
on the back, which extends the spine obli- 
quely backwards. It arises from the trans- 
verse processes of the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth vertebre of the back, by as many 


. distinct tendons, which soon grow fleshy, and 


then become tendinous again, and are in- 
serted into the spinous processes of all the 
vertebrae of the back above the eighth, and 
into the lowermost of the neck, by as many 
tendons. 

SEMI-SPINALIS EXTERNUS, 
nalis dorsi. 

Semi-srinatus. See Semi-spinalis dorsi. 

SeMI-reNDINOsuS. This muscle, which is 
the semi-nervosus, of Douglas and Winslow ; 
and Ischio-creti-tibial, of Dumas, is situated 
obliquely along the back part of the thigh. 
It arises tendinous and fleshy from the in- 
ferior, posterior, and outer part of the tube- 
rosity of the ischium, in common with the 
long head of the biceps cruris, to the poste- 
rior edge of which it continues to adhere, by 
a great number of oblique fibres, for the 
space of two or three inches. Towards the 
lower part of the os femoris, it terminates in 
a round tendon, which passes behind the 
inner condyle of the thigh bone, and, be- 
coming dat, is inserted into the upper and 
inner part of the ridge of the tibia, a little 
below its tuberosity. This tendon sends off 
an aponeurosis, which helps to form the 
tendinous fascia that covers the muscles of 
the leg. This muscle assists in bending 
the leg, and at the same time draws it a little 
inwards. 

SEMPERVIRENS. Evergreen. Ap- 
plied to leaves which are permanent through 
one, two, or more winters, so that the 
branches are never stripped ; as the ivy, fir, 
laurel, bay, &c. 

SEMPERVI’'VUM. (From semper, 
always, and vivo, to live: so called because 
it is always green.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Dodecandria ; Order, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of some 
plants. 

SeMPERVIvUM AcRE. ‘The stone-crop is 
occasionally so termed. See Sedum acre. 

Semrervivum TEcroruM., ‘The system- 


See Semi-spi- 
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atic name of the house-leek. Sedum majus ; 
Ltionton ; Aizoum; Aizoon; Barba Jovis. 
House-leek, or sengreen. 
this plant have no remarkable smell, but dis- 
cover to the taste a mild subacid austerity ; 
they are frequently applied by the vulgar to 
bruises and old ulcers. 

SENAC, Joux, was born in Gascony, 
about the close of the seventeenth century. 
He is stated to have received the degree of 
doctor at Rheims, and that of bachelor of 
physic at Paris. He was a man of profound 
erudition, united with great modesty; and 
by his industry acquired much experience. 
His merits procured him the favour of 
Louis XV. who appointed him his consult- 
ing, and afterwards his chief physician, 
which office he retained till his death in 
1770. He was also a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and of the 
Royal Society of Nancy. He left some 
works, which will probably maintain a last- 
ing reputation, particularly his treatise on 
the Structure, Function, and Diseases of 
the Heart. An edition of Heister’s Ana- 
tomy, with some interesting Observations, 
was published by him when young. A 
paper on Drowning, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, refuting certain erro- 
neous opinions respecting the Cause of 
Death, and the Treatment founded upon 
them, is also due to him; as well as some 
other minor publications. 

SENE’CIO. (Senecio ; from senesco, to 
grow old: so called because it has a greyish 
down upon it, like the beard of old men.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnan system. Class, Syngenesia ; Or- 
der, Polygamia superflua. 

2. The pharmacopcecial name also of the 
groundsel. See Senecio vulgaris. 

Senecio Jacorma. ‘The systematic name 
of the Jacobeza, of old writers. St. James’s 
wort. Ragwort. The leaves of this com- 
mon plant have a roughish, bitter, sub-acrid 
taste, extremely nauseous. A decoction is 
said to have been of infinite service in the 
cure of epidemic camp dysentery. A poultice 
made of the fresh leaves is said ta have a 
surprising effect in removing pains of the 
joints, and to remove the sciatica, or hip 
gout, in two or three applications, when 
ever so violent. The root is of an adstrin- 
gent nature. A decoction of it was formerly 
good for wounds and bruises. 

SENECIO MADRASPATANUS. 
pseudo-china. 

SENECIO PSEUDO-CHINA. China supposita ; 
Senecio madraspatanus. Bastard . China, 
It grows in Malabar. The root greatly re- 
sembles the China root in appearance and 
qualities. 

SenecIo vuLeaRis. rigerum; Sene- 
cio; LErigeron. Groundsel. This very 
common plant is frequently applied bruised 
to inflammations and ulcers, as a refrigerant 
and antiscorbutic. 


See Senecio 


The leaves of 
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SeNECTA aNcuium. The cast skin of a 
serpent ; its decoction is said to cure deaf. 
ness. 

SENECTUS. See Ace. 

SE’NEGA. (So called because the 
Seneca or Senegaw Indians use it against 
the bite of the rattlesnake.) See Polygala 
senega. 

Senegal gum. See Mimosa senegal. 

Senegaw milkwort. See Polygala senega. 

SE’NEKA. See Senega. 

SENGREEN. See Sempervivum tec- 
forum. x: 

SE’NNA. (From senna, an Arabian 
word, signifying acute: so called from its 
sharp-pointed leaves.) See Cassia senna. 

SENNA ALEXANDRINA. See Cassia sen- 
AG. 

Senna irarica. See Cassia senna. 

SENNA PAUPERUM. . Bastard senna, or 
milk-vetch. 

Senna scorrium. ‘The scorpion senna. 

SEnN@& Eextractum. Extract of senna. — 

SENNERTUS, Danier, was born at ~ 
Breslaw in 1572. He was sent to Wittem- 
berg at the age of twenty-one, and exhibited 
such marks of talent, that every opportunity 
was afforded him of visiting the other cele- 
brated universities of Germany. On_ his’ 
return in 1601 he received the degree of 
doctor, and the next year was appointed to’ 
a professorship of medicine. He distin- 
guished himself greatly by his eloquence and 
sound knowledge, and his publications con- 
curred in raising his fame, insomuch that he 
was consulted by patients from all parts of 
the world ; towards whom he evinced great 
disinterestedness. The plague prevailed 
seven times at Wittemberg, while he was 
professor there, yet he never quitted his post, 
nor declined his services, even to the poorest 
sick: however, he was at last a victim to 
that disease in 1637. Sennertus was a vo- 
luminous writer, and has been represented’ 
by some as a mere compiler; but his works 
are valuable, as containing a full and clear 
epitome of ancient learning ; and besides, 
display much judgment, and freedom in 
criticising their doctrines, which indeed in- 
volved him in many controversies. He 
first introduced the study of chemistry at 
Wittemberg ; and in his writings he main- 
tainefl the propriety of admitting chemical 
as well as Galenical theories and remedies 
into medicine. 

SENSATION. — Sensatio. Sensation, 
or feeling, is the consciousness of a change 
taking place in any part, from the -contact 
of a foreign body with the extremities of our 
nerves. The seat of sensation isin the pulp: 
of the nerves. 

The impression produced on any organ: 
by the action of an external body constitutes 
sensation. ‘This sensation, transmitted by 
nerves to the brain, is perceived, that is, felt 
by the organ; the sensation then becomes: 
perception ; and ry first modification im- 
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plies, as must be evident, the existence of a 
central organ, to which impressions produced 
on the senses are conveyed. ‘The cerebral 
fibres are acted on with greater or less force 
by the sensations propagated by all the senses 
influenced at the same time; and we could 
only acquire confused notions of all botlies 
that produce them, if one particular and 
stronger perception did not obliterate the 
others, and fix our attention. In this 
collective state of the mind on the same 
subject, the brain is weakly affected by 
several sensations which leave no trace be- 
hind. Itis on this principle that, having 
read a book with great attention, we forget 
the different sensations produced by the pa- 
per and character. 

When a sensation is of short duration, 
the knowledge we have of it is so weak, that 
soon afterwards there does not remain any 
knowledge of having experienced it. In 
proportion as a sensation, or an idea, which 
is only a sensation transformed or perceived 
‘by the cerebral organ, bas produced in the 
fibres of this organ a stronger or weaker 
impression, the remembrance of it be- 
comes more or less lively and permanent. 
Thus we have a reminiscence of it, that is, 
call te mind that we have already been 
affected in the same manner; @ memory, OY 
the act of recalling the object of the sensa- 
tion with some of its attributes, as colour, 
volume, &c. 

When the brain is easily excitable, and, 
at the same time, accurately preserves im- 
pressions received, it possesses the power of 
representing to itself ideas with all their 
connections, and all the accessory circum- 
stances by which they are accompanied, of 
reproducing them in a certain degree, and. 
of recalling an entire object, while the 
memory only gives us an idea of its quali- 
ties. ‘This creative faculty is called imagi- 
nation. When two ideas are brought 
together, compared, and their analogy con- 
sidered, we are said to form a judgment ; 
several judgments connected together con- 
stitute reasoning. 

Besides the sensations that are carried 
from the organs of sense to the brain, there 
are others, internal, that seem to be trans- 
mitted to it by a kind of sympathetic 
reaction. It is well known what uneasiness 
the affection of certain organs conveys to the 
mind, how much an habitual obstruction of 
the liver is connected with a certain order of 
ideas ; these internal sensations are the origin 
of our moral faculties, in the same manner 
as impressions that are conveyed by the 
organs of sense are the source of intellectual 
faculties. We are not on that account to 
place the seat of the passions of the mind in 
the viscera ; it is only necessary to remember 
that the appetites, whence arise the passions, 
reside in their respective organs, and are a 
phenomenon purely physical, while passion. 


consists, at the same time, in the intellec- 
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tual exertion. Thus an accumulation of 
semen in the cavities that are employed as a 
reservoir for it, excites the appetite for 
venery, very distinct from the passion of 
love, although it may be frequently the de- 
terminate cause of it. 

The senses may be enumerated under the 
following heads, viz. the sense of vision, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, touching. 

‘SENSIBILITY.  Sensibilitas. That 
action of the brain by which we receive im- 
pressions, either from within, or from with- 
out. 

« What is said of sensation generally, is 
applicable to sensibility; for this reason, 
we only mention here that this faculty 
exerts itself in two ways very different. 
In the first, the phenomenon happens, 
unknown to us; in the second, we are 
aware of it, we perceive the sensation. It 
is not enough that a body may act upon 
one of our senses, that a nerve transmit to 
the brain the impression which is produced. 
— it is not enough that this organ receive the 
impression: in order that there may be 
really a sensation, the brain must perceive 
the impression received. An impression 
thus perceived is called, in Ideology, a Per- 
ception, or an Idea. 

These two modes of sensibility may be 
easily verified upon ourselves. Hor exam- 
ple, it is easy to see that a number of bodies 
have a continual action upon our senses 
without our being aware of it: this depends 
in a great measure upon habit. 

Sensibility is infinitely variable: in cer- 
tain persons it is very obtuse ; in others it is 
very elevated: generally a good organisa- 
tion keeps between the extremes. 

Sensibility is vivid in infancy and yeuth ; 
it continues in a degree something less 
marked until past the age of manhood ; in 
old age it suffers an evident diminution ; 
and very old persons appear quite insensible 
to all the ordinary causes of sensations.’? 

All parts pessessed of a power of produc- 
ing a change, so as to excite a sensation, are 
called sensible ; those which are not possessed 
of this property, insensible. To the insen- 
sible parts by nature belong all our fluids, 
the blood, bile, saliva, &c. and many of the 
solids, the hair, epidermis, nails, &c. ; but 
the sensible parts are the skin, eyes, tongue, 
ear, nose, muscles, stomach, intestines, 
&e. ’ 

SENSO’RIUM. The organ of any 
of the senses. See Cerebrum. 

Sensorn1uM comMMuNE. See Cerebrum. 

SE’NSUS. (Sensus, ts. m. ; @ sentiendo.) 
The senses are distinguished into external 
and internal. The external senses are see-- 
ing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling. 
The internal, imagination, memory, judg- 
ment, attention and the passions. 

SENTICOSA. (From sentis, a briar. ) 
The name of an order of plants in Linnzeus’s 
Fragments of a Natural Method, consisting 
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of such as resemble the bramble, -rose, 
&e. 

SENTIENT. This term is applied to 
those parts which are more susceptible of 
feeling than others, as the sentient extremities 
of the nerves, &c. 

SENTIs CANINUS. (Sentis, a thorn; from 
its being prickly like a thorn.) See Rosa 
canina. 

SErarato’Rium. (From separo, to sepa- 
rate.) An instrument for separating the 
pericranium from the skull, and a chemical 
vessel for separating essential parts of 
liquids. ‘ 

SE’PIA. The name of a genus of fish, 
of the Class, Vermes; Order, Molusca. 'The 
cuttle-fish. 

SEPIA OFFICINALIS. Sepiwm ; Precipitans 
magnum. The cuttle-fish. The systematic 
name of the fish, the shell of which is a phos- 
phate of lime, and is often mixed into tooth- 
powders. 

Serrm os. See Sepia officinalis. 

SEPIARIA, (From sepes, a hedge.) The 
name of an order of plants in Linnzus’s 
Fragments of a Natural Method, consisting 
of woody plants, which form a hedge-like 
appearance ; the flowers are mostly a thymus 
or panicle. 

SE’/PIUM. See Sepia officinalis. 

SEPTARIA. Ludi Helmontii. Sphe- 
roidal concretions that vary from a few 
inches: to a foot indiameter. When broken 
in a longitudinal direction, the interior of 
the mass is-observed intersected by a num- 
ber of fissures, sometimes empty, sometimes 
filled with calcareous spar. The body. of 
the concretion is ferruginous marle. From 
these septaria is manufactured that excellent 
material for building under water, called 
Parke’s: cement, or Roman cement. 

Septenary years. . Climacteric years, A 
period, or succession of years in human life, 
at which,. important constitutional changes 
are supposed to take place ; and the end of 
this period is therefore judged critical. This 
period is fixed at every seventh year. ‘The 
grand climacteric is fixed at 63, and, pass- 
ing that time, age, it is considered, may be 
protracted to 90, | So general is this belief, 
_ that the passing of 60 generally gives much 
anxiety to most people. 

SEPTFOIL. See Tormeniilla. 

SEPTIC. (Septicus; from onmw, to 
putrefy.) Relating to putrefaction. 

SEPTIFO’LIA. (From septem, seven, 
and folium, a leaf: so named from the num- 
ber of its leaves.) Coralwort, or septfoil 
toothwort. 

SEPTINE’ RVIA.(From septem, seven, 
and nervus, a string: so called from the 
seven strings upon its leaf. ) 
plantain. 

SE/PTUM. A partition. 

SeprumM cEREBELLI. <A process of the 
dura mater, dividing the cerebellum perpen- 
dicularly into two principal parts. 


A species of/ 
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Seprum cEeREsri. The falciform process 
of the dura mater is sometimes so called. 
See Falciform process. 

SEPTUM CORDIS. (Septum ; from sepio, 
to separate.) The partition between the two 
ventricles of the heart. 

Serrum Lucipum. Septum pellucidum. 
The thin and tender portion of the brain, 
dividing the lateral ventricles from each 
other. 

Sertrum Narium. Interseptum. The par- 
tition between the nostrils. 

Serrum patati. The partition of the 
palate. 

SEPTUM PELLUCIDUM. 
cidum. 

Serrum tHoracis. See Mediastinum. 

SEPTUM TRANSVERSUM. See Diaphragm. 

SERA/PIAS. (From: Serapis, a lasci- 
vious idol: so called because it was thought 
to promote venery ; or from the testiculated 
shape of its roots.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Gynandria ; Order, Diandria. 

Szrarinum. The gum-resin sagapenum 
is sometimes so called. See Sagapenum. 

SERAPION, of Alexandria, lived about 
280 years before Christ, and is affirmed by 
Celsus to have been the founder of the em- 
piric sect of physicians ; though others have 
attributed the origin of this sect to Philinus. 

SERAPION, Jonny, an Arabian phy- 
sician who lived between the time of Mesue 
and Rhazes, towards the middle of the 
ninth century, and is supposed to have been 
the first writer on physic in the Arabic lan- 
guage. Haly Abbas describes his writings 
as containing only the cure of diseases, with- 
out any precepts concerning the preservation 
of health, or relating to surgery: and they 
are frequently quoted by Rhazes. He often 
transcribes the remarks of Alexander Tral- 
lian, with whom the other Arabians appear 
to be little acquainted. Some confusion ap- 
pears to exist respecting another Serapion, 
who is supposed to have lived 180 years 
later, and to have been the author of a work 
on the Materia Medica, entitled ‘“* De Me- 
dicamentistam simplicibus, quam: composi- 
tis; in which authors are quoted, much 
posterior to Rhazes, Avenzoar for’ instance, 
so that it must have been written towards 
the latter part of the eleventh century. 

SERICUM.. Silk. A species of hairy 
pubescence of plants, which consists of a 
white shining silkiness: hence the leaves of 
the Potentilla anserina, Alchemilla alpina, 
&c. are called Folia sericea. 

SERI’PHIUM. (Seems to have been 
applied to this genus on account of the 
analogy in its habit and foliage with the 
Artemisia pontiea of Pliny, called by the 
Greeks Sepepiov. The origin of this name 
may be traced to Seriphion, or, as it is now 
called, Serpho, an island in the A‘gean sea, 
the soil of which is of so dry and sterile a 
nature, as only to spond in plants of this 
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rough kind.) The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Poly- 
gamia segregaia.) Flix-weed. 


SE’RIS. Zepis. Endive. 
SERMOUNTAIN. See Laserpitium 
siler. 


SEROUS. (Serosus; from serum.) Re- 
lating to serum. 

Serous apoplexy. See Apopleria. 

SERPENTA’RIA. (Serpentaria, @. 
f.; socalled from the resemblance of the 
roots of the plant which first bore this name 
to the tail of the rattle-snake.) See Aristo- 
lochia serpentaria. 

SERPENTARIA GALLORUM. 
dracunculus. 

SERPENTARIA HISPANICA. The viper’s 
grass. See Scorzonera hispanica. 

SERPENTARIA VIRGINIANA. See Aristo- 
lochia serpentaria. 

SERPENTINE. A hard mineral, of 
which there are two kinds, the common and 
precious. ‘The common is of a green co- 
lour, and is found in various mountains in 
Scotland and Ireland. Of the precious, 
there are two species; the splintery, found 
in Corsica, and is cut into snuff-boxes ; and 
the conchoidal, which is of a leek-green 
colour. 


See Arum 


Serrentum wienum. See Ophioxylum 
serpentinum. 

SERPENTUM RADIX. See Ophiorrhiza, 
MUNZOS- 

SERPI’GO. (From serpo, to creep; 


because it creeps on the surface of the skin 
by degrees.) A ring-worm, or tetter. See 
Herpes. 

SERPY’'LLUM. (From eprw, to creep, 
or & serpendo, by reason of its creeping 
nature.) See Thymus serpyllum. 

SERPYLLUM CITRATUM. See Thymus ser- 
pyllum. 

SERPYLLUM VULGARE MINUS. 
mus serpyllum. 

SERRATA. 
called from its serrated leaves.) 
ratula. 

SERRA’TULA. (From serra, a saw: 
so called -from its serrated leaves.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Poly- 
ganmia equalis. 

SerRATULA AMARA. The systematic 
name of a species of saw-wort, which is 
said to cure agues, 

SERRATULA ARyENSis. The common 
creeping way-thistle. Carduus arvensis ; 
Carduus hemorrhoidalis; Circium arvense- 
This plant was formerly used in an appli- 
cation to resolve scirrhous tumours, and is 
now considered useful against piles. 

SERRA‘/TUS. (From serra, a saw.) 
Serrated; a botanical term applied to leaves 
when the teeth are sharp, and resembie those 
of a saw, pointing towards the extremity of 
the leaf, asin Urtica; and to the petals of the 
Dianthus arboreus, and Cystus polyfolius, 


see Thy- 


(From serra, a saw: so 
See Ser- 
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Somedeaves are called duplicato-serrate ; 
these are doubly serrate, having a series of 
smaller serratures intermixed with the larger ; 
as in Campanula trachelium. 

SERRATUS  ANTICUS. 
minor. 

Serratrus Macnus. (So called from its 
saw-like appearance.) Serratus major anticus, 
of Douglas and Cowper. Serratus major, 
of Winslow; and Costo basi-scapulaire, of 
Dumas. This muscle is so named by 
Albinus. Douglas calls it Serratus major 
anticus, but improperly, as it is seated 
at the side, and not at the anterior part 
of the thorax. It is a broad fleshy muscle, 
of a very irregular shape, and is in part 
covered by the subscapularis, pectoralis, 
and latissimus dorsi. It arises, by fleshy 
digitations, from the eight superior ribs, and 
is inserted fleshy into the whole basis of the 
scapula internally, between the insertion of 
the rhomboides, and the origin of the sub- 
scapularis, being folded, as it were, about the 
two angles of the scapula, This muscle may 
easily be divided into two and even three por- 
tions. The latter division has been adopted 
by Winslow. The first of these portions is 
the thick and short part of the muscle that 
arises from the first and second ribs, and is 
inserted into the upper angle of the scapula, 
its fibres ascending obliquely backwards. 
The second portion arises from the second 
rib, behind the origin of the first portion, and 
likewise from the third and fourth ribs ;_ this 
portion is thin and short, and its fibres run 
nearly in a horizontal direction, to be in- 
serted into the basis of the scapula. The 
third, and most considerable portion, is that 
which arises from the fifth, sixth, seventh, . 
and eighth ribs, and is inserted into the 
lower angle of the scapula. The serratus’ 
magnus. serves to move the scapula for- 
wards, and it is chiefly by the contraction of 
this muscle that the shoulder is supported, 
when loaded with any heavy weight. The 
ancients, and even many of the moderns, 
particularly Douglas and Cowper, supposed 
its chief use to be to dilate the thorax, by 
elevating the ribs; but it can only do this 
when the scapula is forcibly raised. 


See  Pectoralis 


SERRATUS MAJOR aANTICUS. See Ser- 
ratus MAENUS. 

SERRATUS MINOR anticus. See Pec- 
toralis minor. 

SERRATUS POSTICUS INFERIOR. Dorso- 


lunvbo-costal, of Dumas. This is a thin 
muscle of considerable breadth, situated at 
the bottom of the back, under the middle 
part of the latissimus dorsi. It arises by 
a broad thin tendon, in common’ with that 
of the last-mentioned muscle from the spi- 
nous processes of the two, and sometimes of 
of the three inferior dorsal vertebre,. and 
from three, and sometimes four of those of 
the lumbar vertebre. It then becomes 
fleshy, and, ascending a little obliquely. 
outwards and forwards, diyides into three, 
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and sometimes four fleshy slips, which are 
inserted into the lower edges of the three 
or four inferior ribs, at a little distance from 
their cartilages. Its use seems to be to pull 
the ribs downwards, backwards, and out- 
wards, 

SERRATUS SUPERIOR posticus. Cervici- 
dorso-costal, of Dumas. This is a small, 
flat, and thin muscle, situated at the upper 
part of the back, immediately under the 
rhomboideus. It arises, by a broad thin 
tendon, from the lower part of the ligamen- 
tum colli, from the spinous process of the 
last vertebrae of the neck, and the two or 
three uppermost of the back, and is inserted 
into the second, third, fourth, and sometimes 
fifth ribs, by as many distinct slips. Its 
use is to expand the thorax, by pulling the 
ribs upwards and outwards. 

SERRULATUS. Minutely serrate : 
applied to such saw-like edged leaves which 
have their teeth very fine; asin Polygonum 
amphibium, 

SERTULA CAMPANA. 
lotus. 

SE’RUM. (From serus, late; because 
it is the remainder of the milk, after its 
better parts have been taken from it. ) 

1. Whey. 

2, The yeliow and somewhat greenish 
fluid, which separates from the blood when 
cold and at rest. See Blood. ‘ 

SERUM ALUMINosuM. Alum whey. 

Serum tactis. Whey. 

SERVETUS, Micwarr, was born at 
Villaneuva, in Arragon, in 1509. He first 
studied the law at Toulouse; but his at- 
tention was drawn to theology by the dis- 
cussions of the reformers; and as he was 
disposed to carry his dissent from the church 
of Rome even to a greater length, he 
judged it prudent to retire into Switzerland, 

where he published his opinions concerning 
_ the Trinity. He afterwards went to study 
physic at Paris, where he took his degree, 
and then gave mathematical lectures, while 
he followed the profession of a physician : 
but having quarrelled with the faculty, and 
his ‘* Apology”? being suppressed by the 
parliament, he removed to Charlieu, and 
soon after to Vienna, at the invitation of the 
archbishop. Here he published a more full 
account of his religious opinions under a 
feigned name ; but Calvin, the reformer, in 
whom he had confided, betrayed him to the 
magistrates, so that he was thrown into 
prison, from which, however, he escaped. 
. But as he was passing through Geneva, 
Calvin, whose treachery he did not suspect, 
procured his arrest, and a charge of blas- 
phemy and heresy to be brought against 


See Trifolium meli- 


him; of which, being found guilty, he was’ 


cruelly burnt alive in 1553. Servetus is 
numbered among those anatomists who 
made the nearest approach to the doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood: in the 
work already mentioned, which led to his 


_ dings, after the manner of rice. 
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death, the passage of the blood through the 
lungs is clearly stated. He was a man of 
great learning and unfeigned piety, and 
generally admired for his worth and talents, 
and the discoveries which he made in medi- 
cine, as well as other branches of know- 
ledge. 

Service-tree. See Sorbus aucuparia. 

SESAMOID. (0s sesamoideum; from 
onoaun, an Indian grain, and eidos, 
likeness.) This term is applied to the 
little bones, which, from their supposed 
general resemblance to the seeds of the 
sesamum, are called Ossa_ sesamoidea. 
They are found at the articulations of the 
great toes, and sometimes at the joints of 
the thumbs; now and then we meet with 
them upon the condyles of the os femoris, 
at the lower extremity of the fibula, under 
the os cuboides of the tarsus, &c. They 
do not exist in the foetus; but as we ad- 
vance in life, begin first to appear in a 
cartilaginous state, and, at length, in adult 
subjects, are completely ossified. Age and 
hard labour seem to add to the number 
and size of these. bones, and being most 
commonly found wherever the tendons and 
ligaments are most exposed to pressure 
from the action of the muscles, they are 
now generally considered by anatomists as 
the ossified parts of tendons and ligaments, 
These bones are usually smooth and flat on 
the side of the bone on which they are 
placed; their upper surface is convex, and, 
in general, adheres to the tendon that covers 
it, and of which it may, in some measure, be 
considered as a part. Although their form- 
ation seems to be owing to accidental cir- 
cumstances; yet, as the two at the first 
joint of the great toe are much larger than 
the rest, and are seldom wanting in an 
adult, it would seem as if these bones were 
of some utility; perhaps by removing the 
tendons farther from the centre of motion, 
and thus increasing the power of the muscles, 
The ossa sesamoidea of the great toe and 
thumb seem likewise to be of use, by form- 
ing a groove for lodging the flexor tendons 
secure from compression. 

Sesamoidal bones. See Sesamoid. 

SE’SAMUM. (An Egyptian word.) 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. 

2. ‘The pharmacopceial 
oriental sesamum. 
tale. 

SESAMUM ORIENTALE. Sesamum. The 
seeds of this plant are in much esteem in 
South Carolina, where they are called oily 
grain; they are made into soups and pud- 
Toasted, 
over the fire, they are mixed with other 
ingredients, and stewed into a delicious 
food. The fresh seed affords a considerable 
quantity of a warm pungent oil, otherwise 
not unpalatable. Ina year or two the pun- 
gency leaves it, when the oil is used for 


name of the 
See Sesamum orien- 
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sallad, &c. The seeds of the Sesamum in- 
dicum are used in the same manner. ‘The 
leaves are also used medicinally in some 
countries, being of a mucilaginous quality. 

SE’SELI, (Mapa to cawoat ehAov ; be- 
cause it is salutary for young fawns. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

2. An old name of the hart-wort. 
Laserpitium siler. 

SEsELI creTICUM. There is great con- 
fusion amongst the species of the seseli. 
The plant which bears this epithet in the 
pharmacopeeias is the Tordyliwm officinale, 
of Linnzus. ‘The seeds are said to be 
diuretic. 

SESELL MASSILIENSE. 
EWOSUM. 

SEseL1 TortuosuM. The systematic name 
of the hart-wort of Marseilles.  Seselt mas- 
siliense. ‘The seeds of this plant are directed 
for medicinal use, and have a warm biting 
taste, and a greater degree of pungency 
than those of the Laserpitium. 

SESQUI. This word, joined with any 
number, weight, measure, &c. signifies one 
integer and an half; as sesqut granum, a 
grain and an half. 

SESSILIS.  (Sesstlis, that sitteth, as it 
were.) Sessile. This term is applied to 
many parts of plants, as flower, leaves, and 
parts of the fructification, and implies that 
they are without footstalk, flowerstalk, or 
what often supports them: hence, flores 
sessilis, as in Centaurea calciptrapa; _folia 
sessilia, as in Pinguicula vulgaris ; stigma 
sessile, Tulipa gesneriana, &c. 

SETA. (Seta, @.f.; from xara, a 
bristle.) A. The fruitstalk of mosses, which 
is either solitary, aggregate, terminal, 
axillary, or lateral. 

B. A bristle, as applied in_ botanical 
language toa hollow, rigid, sharp-pointed 
pubescence, which either ‘wounds the finger 
when if is pressed upon it, or gives a very 
harsh scabrous, or prickly character to the 
surface of the stem, or of the leaves when 
the finger is rubbed over them. 

Bristles are often arranged into ast 
in elementary works, but they have more 
affinity to hairs. They are simple and com- 
pound. 

1. Sete simplices are of two kinds, awl- 
shaped and spindle-shaped. 

a. The subulate is the most common of 
the simple bristles ; it is slightly curved, and 
gradually taper ing "from the base to the apex, 
which is rigid and very sharp. These 
bristles, when they all incline in the same 
direction, produce the scabrous character of 
some leaves, as in symphytum orientale. A 
variety of the awl-shaped bristle, found on the 
stem and branches of the sensitive plant, is 
barbed on its sides; and another variety, as 
exemplified on the leaves of the Borago 
officinalis, is seated on a vesicular tubercle 


See 


See Seseli tor- 


containing a fluid, which is ejected through 
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the bristle when it is compressed, so as to 
wound the finger, and which being left in 
the wound excites inflammation in the 
part. But the sting of the nettle is the best 
example of this form of bristle. 

b. The fusiform is, as its name implies, 
thickest in the centre, and accumulated at 
each end. It lies parallel to the surface of 
the leaf, to which it is affixed by a very small 
footstalk, is hollow, and contains a coloured 
liquid, which apparently enters it through 
the footstalk. This form of bristle is pe- 
culiar to the genus Malphigia. 

2. Sete composite. These are almost 
always solid. The term comprehends two 
species of bristles, furcate and _fasciculate. 

a. The forked are, in some instances, 
merely rigid hair-like bodies terminating in 
two or three diverging points, as in Thrincia 
hispida ; but in other instances, as the stems 
and leaves of the hop plant, the stalk of the 
bristle, which is supported on a firm cellular 
tubercle, is very short, and its forking 
extremities resemble two flattish awl-shaped 
bristles, pointing in opposite directions. 

b. The fasciculated consist of a number of 
simple, straight bristles, diverging from a 
papillary knob ; as in Cactus flagilliformis. 

There is still another species. of pu- 
bescence which cannot properly be arranged 
with the pilus or seta: it is found ona species 
of house-leek, extending like a very fine 
thread, stretching from the tip of one leaf to 
that of another, and resembling so exactly 
a spider’s web, that the plant has been 
named drachotdeum, — Lhompson. 

Bristles are also distinguished into erect, 
as in Leontodon hirtum ; hamose, as in the 
pericarp of the Arctiags, lappa ; stellate and 
plumose. ‘The bristlese of plants have re- 
ceived other denominations. 

1. Striga, that variety of the subulate 
which is seen in Borago officinalis. 

2. Hamus, that which is hooked ‘at its 
extremity ; asin Galium aperine, Caucalis 
daucoides, &c. 

3. Glochis, when several sharp tooth-like 
processes are turned back from the apex of 
the bristle. 

5. Arista, a long bristle proceeding from 
the husk of grasses; as in Hordeum 
vulgare. 

SETA’CEUM. (From seta, a bristle ; 
because horse-hairs were first used to keep 
open the wound.) A seton. See Seton. 

SETACEUS. Bristly. Applied to the 
petals of Trapzeolum majus. 

SETIFORMIS. — Setiform: bristly : 
Applied to the nectary, as that of the 
Periploea greca. 

SETON. Setaceum. An artificial ulcer 
made under the skin by means of an instru- 
ment called the seton needle, which carries 
with it a portion of thread or silk, that is 
moved backwards or forwards, and thus 
keeps up a constant irritation, 


SETOSUS. Setose: bristly : applied. 
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to the receptacle of the Echynops sphero- 
cephalus, and of Centaurea. 

SETTERWORT. See 
Jetidus. 

SEVERINUS, Marcus Auvretius, was 
born in Calabria, in 1580. He graduated 
at Naples, where he became one of the most 
celebrated professors in anatomy and sur- 
gery. He was, however, somewhat harsh 
in his practice; and in his work, “ De 
Efficaci Medicina,’ condemned his contem- 
poraries for neglecting the use of the cautery, 
and of the knife, as practised by the ancients. 
He died in 1656. Many publications were 
written by him, evincing much boldness and 
originality of thought, but too great attach- 
ment to paradox. His treatise on abscesses, 
in eight books, passed through many edi- 
tions. He paid considerable attention to 
comparative anatomy, on which subject 
some of his works are composed. 

SE’'VUM. Suet. See Fat. 

Seyum cert See Physeter macroce- 
phalus. 

SEvuM OvILE. Sevwm ovillum. Mutton suet. 

SEXUAL. Appertaining to the sexes, 

SEXUAL ACTIONS. Sexual functions. 
Those functions proper to each sex, by 
which the species is propagated, as the 
excretion of ‘semen in men ; menstruation, 
conception, the evolution of the foetus, par- 
turition, &c. in women. 

SexuaL organs. See Generation, organs 
of, Stamen, and Pisiillum. 

SexuaL system. See Plants. 

SEYDSCHUTZ. See Sedlitz. 

SHADDOCK. A variety of orange. 

SHALLOT. A species of allium. 

SHARP. 1. See Acutus. 

2. Samuen, .an able and distinguished 
surgeon in the middle of the last century, 
was a pupil of Cheselden, and after- 
wards studied with great zeal at Paris. 
He is said to have commenced his profes- 
sion rather late in life; nevertheless, after 
settling in London, and becoming surgeon 
to Guy’s hospital, his genius and assiduity 
soon procured him great ‘celebrity and ex- 
tensive practice. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and a Member of the 
Academy of Surgery at Paris. He contri- 
buted to the improvement of his art by two 
valuable publications, which passed through 
many editions, and were translated into seve- 
ral foreign languages. The first of these was 
a “ Treatise on the Operations of Surgery,”’ 
with an Introduction on the Nature and 
Treatment of Wounds, &c. The other 
work was. entitled “ A Critical Enquiry 
into the present State of Surgery,”’ first 
printed in 1750. 

Sharp-pointed dock. See Rumer acutus. 

SHAW, Perrr, a physician of consi- 
derable reputation in the early part of the 


Helleborus 


last century. His first publication was en- 


titled “ New Practice of Physic,’’ in two 
volumes, 1726, containing a brief Descrip- 


/and black mica. 
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tion of Diseases, and their Treatment. 
He then published an ‘ Enquiry into the 
Virtues of the Scarborough Spaw Waters ;” 
and about the same time his “ Chemical 
Lectures,” which was deemed a scientific 
work, and translated into French. He also 
edited the Edinburgh Dispensatory ; and 
gave to the world some other minor pub- 
lications. 

SHEATH. See Vagina ; and Spatha. 

Sheathing leaves. See Vaginans. 

Shedding-teeth. The primary or milk- 
teeth. See Teeth. 

SHELL. See Teste preparate. 

SHERBET. A compound liquor pre- 
pared for punch before the spirit is added. 

SHINGLES. See Erysipedas. 

Shistus, argillaceous. Clay-slate. 

SHRUB. 1. Alow bushy tree. 

2. A spirituous liquor composed of the 
juice of oranges, mixed with brandy and 
rum. 

SUAGON. Siayev. The jaw. 

Sracona’eRA. (From oiaywy, the jaw, 
and aypa, a seizure. ‘The gout in the jaw. 

SIALAGOGUE,  (Sialagogus; from 
giadov, saliva, and awyw, to expel.) Those 
medicines are so called, which excite an 
uncommon flow of saliva: such are mer- 
curial preparations, pyrethrum, &c. They 
are divided into sialagoga topica, as scilla, 
nicotiana, piper, &c,; and sialagoga interna, 
as the various preparations of mercury. 

SIBBENS. A disease resembling sy- 
philis. 

SIBERITE. Red tourmaline. 

Sicca’nt1a. (From sicco, to dry.) Dry- 
ing medicines. 

Siccna’sta. (From oikxos, weak, weary.) 
An unpleasant lassitude and debility pecu- 
liar to women with child. 

Sircuta. (Dini.’ of sica, a short sword : so 
called from its.dagger-like root.) ‘The beet. 

Stcrr/pon. (From oukvos, a cucumber. ) 
A transverse fracture like a cucumber 
broken in two parts. 

Stcyo'Ne. (From otxvos, a cucumber or 
gourd: so named from its resemblance to a 
gourd.) A eucurbit. 

SIDERA’TIO. (From sidus, a planet ; 
because it was thought to be produced by 
the influence of the planets.) An apoplexy ; 
a blast ; a slight erysipelas. 

SIDE/RIUM. (From «idnpos, iron.) 
An herb so called from its supposed virtues 
in healing wounds made by iron instru- 
ments. 

SIDERUM.  Phosphuret of iron. 

SIENITE. Syenite. A compound 
granular aggregated rock, composed of fel~ 
spar and hornblende, and sometimes quartz 
The hornblendé is. the 
characteristic ingredient, and distinguishes it 
perfectly from granite, with which itis often 
confounded ; but the felspar, which is almost 
always red, and seldom inclines to green, 
forms the most abundant and eésential in- 
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gredient of the rock. Some varieties con- 
tain a very considerable portion of quartz 
and mica, but little hornblende. This is 
particularly the case with the Egyptian va- 
rieties, and hence these are often confound. 
ed with real granite. 

SIGESBE’CKIA. (Sonamed by Lin- 
nexus himself, in memory of his antagonist, 
Dr. J. G. Siegesbeck, Superintendant of 
the Physic Garden at Petersburgh, who 
raised various objections against the sexes of 
plants.) The name of a genus of plants, 
Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia super- 

Ud. 
SIGESBECKIA ORIENTALIS. The system- 
atic name of a plant which is said to be use- 
ful in removing strangury, and in calculous 
diseases, gout, and fluor albus. 

SIGHT. See Vision. 

Sicitua’ta TERRA. Sealed earth; a spe- 
cies of bolar earth made into cakes.’ 

SIG’ LLUM. (Diminutive of signum, 
a sign.) 

SIGILLUM BEATZ MARIA. 
or Tamus communis. 

Sicintum HERMETICUM. An_ hermetic 
seal, made by closing the end of a glass 
tube by melting it. 

Sicittum satomonts. (Called Solomon’s 
seal, because it has upon its root the re- 
semblance of an impression made by a seal.) 
See Convallaria polygonatum. 

SIGMOID. (Sigmoides; from the Greek 
letter ovyua, anciently written C, and eos, 
a likeness.) Resembling the Greek letter 
sigma. Applied to several parts, as the 
valves of the heart, the cartilages of the 
trachea, the semilunar apophysis of the 
bones, and the flexure or turn of the 
colon. 

_ Siemoipe’a Frrexura. The siomoid flex- 
ure, or turn of the colon. 

Si1GMoI'DES PROCESSUS. 
heart. 

SIGNA CRITICA. 
disease. 

SIGNA DIAGNOSTICA. 
tinguishing signs. __ 

_ S’GNUM.  Asign: applied to symp- 
toms. See Semiotice. 

_SV/LER MONTANUM. 
See Laserpitium siler. 

SILICA. (Selag, Hebrew.) Siler. One of 
the primitive earths is the principal constituent 
part of a very great number of the compound 
earths and stones forming the iinmense mass 
of the solid nucleus of the globe. It is the 
basis of almost all the scintillating stones, 
such as flint, rock crystal, quartz, agate, 
calcedony, jasper, &c. The sand of rivers, 
and of the sea-shore, chiefly consist of it. It 
is deposited in vegetable substances form- 
ing petrified wood, &c. _ It is likewise pre- 
cipitated from certain springs in a stalactical 
form. It has been discovered in several 
waters in a state of solution, and is found 
in many plants,particularly grasses and equi- 
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setums. Professor Davy has proved that it 
forms a part of the epidermis of these vege- 
tables. It is never met with absolutely pure 
in nature. 

Properties.—Silica, when perfectly pure, 
exists in the form of a white powder. It 
is insipid and inodorous. It is rough to 
the touch, cuts glass, and scratches or wears 
away metals. Its specific gravity is about 
2.66. It is unalterable by the simple com- 
bustible bodies. When mixed with water 
it does not form a cohesive mass. Its mo- 
lecule, when diffused in water, are precipi- 
tated with the utmost facility. It is not 
acted on by any acid, except the fluoric. 
When in astate of extreme division it is 
soluble in alkalies ; fused with them it forms 
glass. It melts with the phosphoric and 
boracic acids. It is unchangeable in the 
air, and unalterable by oxygen and the rest 
of the gaseous fluids. It has been consi- 
dered as insoluble in water, but it appears 
when in a state of extreme division to be 
soluble in a minute quantity. 

Method of obtaining Silex.— Silex may be 
obtained, tolerably pure, from flints, by the 
following process: Procure some common 
gun-flints ; expose them in a crucible to a 
red heat, and then plunge them into cold 
water; by this treatment they will become 
brittle, and easily reducible to powder. Mix 
them, when pulverized, with three or four 
times their weight of carbonate of potassa, 
and let the mixture be fused, in a dull red 
heat, in a silver crucible. We shall thus 
obtain a compound of alkali and silex, called 
siliceous potassa. Dissolve this compound 
in water, filter the solution, and ‘add to it 
dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid. An im- 
mediate precipitation ‘now ensues, and as 
long as this continues, add fresh portions of 
acid. Let the precipitate subside; pour 
off the fluid that floats above it; and wash 
the precipitate with hot water till it comes 
off tasteless. This powder when dry is 
silica. 

In this process the'acid added to the solu- 
tion of flint unites to the potassa, and forms 
sulphate or muriate of potassa ; the siliceous 
earth is therefore precipitated. 

It is necessary to add an excess of acid, 
in order that all the foreign earths which are’ 


‘present may be separated. 


If the solution of flints be diluted with 
a great quantity.of water, as for instance, in 
the proportion of 24 parts to one, and in 
this state an acid be poured upon it, no per- 
ceptible precipitation will ensue ; the silex 
continues suspended in the fluid, and is in- 
visible on account of its transparency ; but it 
may be made to appear by evaporating part 
of the water. 

The solution of flint, on account of its 
affinity with the carbonic acid, is also in 
course of time decomposed by mere contact’ 
with air. 

Another method of obtaining silica ex- 
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ceedingly pure is to separate it from fluoric 
acid. In consequence of Sir H. Davy’s re- 
searches on the metallic bases of the alkalies 
and earths, this earth has been recently re- 
garded as a compound of a peculiar com- 
bustible principle with oxygen, If we 
ignite powdered quartz with three parts 
of pure potassa in a silver crucible, dissolve 
the fused compound in water, add to the 
solution a quantity of acid, equivalent to 
saturate the alkali, and evaporate to dryness, 
we shall obtain a fine gritty powder, which 
being well washed with hot water, and 
ignited, will leave pure silica, By passing 
the vapour of potassium over silica in an 
ignited tube, Sir H. Davy obtained a dark- 
coloured powder, which apparently contained 
silicon, or silicium, the basis of the earth. 
Like boron and carbon, it is capable of 
sustainiag a high temperature without 
suffering any change. 

SILICON. The base of silica. 

SILICULA. A pouch, or pod, that is 
scarcely longer than itis broad. It is, 

1. Orbiculate, in Thlaspi arvense. 

2. Cordate, in [satis armena. 

3. Obcordate, in Thiaspi burse partoris, 
alpestre, and Myagrum perfoliatum. 

4. Lanceolate,in Lepedium alpinum, and 
Isatis tinctoria. 

5. Angulate, in Myagrum egypliacum. 

6. Emarginate, in Alyssum, and Coch- 
learia. 

7. Drupaceous, if the membrane is double, 
soft externally, and hard within; as in 
Erucago, and Bunias. 

SILIGO. Aryus. Vine wheat or rye. 

SV’'LIQUA. (From silo, a nose turned 
up, a hooked nose.) <A long, dry, mem- 
branaceous pericarpium, or seed-vessel, of 
two valves, separated by a linear receptacle, 
along the edges of each of which, the seeds 
are arranged alternately. The dissepiment 
is a partition dividing a siliqua and silicula 
into two localaments, or cells. Botanists 
distinguish, 

1. The round pod in Fumaria lutea, and 
Cheiranthus tricus pidatus. 

2. The compressed, with levelled valves, in 
Cheiranthus annuus. 

3. The four-edged, in Erysimum ; Cheir- 
anthus erysimoides, and Brassica orientalis. 

4. Articulate, in Raphanus raphanis- 
trum. 

5. The tortulose, which has elevated nodes 
here and there, in Raphanus sativus. 

6. Rostrate, having the partition very 
prominent at the apex ; as in Sinapis alba. 

Sitiqua DuLcis. See Ceratonia siliqua. 

Smiqua HIRsuTA. See Dolichos pruriens. 

Siziqua’strum. (From siligqua, a pod: 
named from its pods.) Judas-tree. The 
Capsicum, or Guinea-pepper, was so termed 
by Pliny. See Capsicum. 
 SILIQUO’SZ. (From siligua, a pod.) 
Cruciformis. The name of an order of 
plants in Linnzus’s Fragments ofa Natural 
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Method, consisting of such as have a siliqua 
or silicula, the flower tetradynamous and 
cruciate. 

Sinievosa inpica, An American plant ; 
its juice is alexipharmic. 

SILK-WORM. See Bombyx. 

Sulk-worm, acid of. See Bombic acid. 

Sr'Lenium.(Zalaph, Arabian.) Assafoetida, 
or the plant which affords it. 

SILVER. drgentwm. This metal is 


found both native and mineralised, and com- 


bined with lead, copper, mercury, cobalt, 
sulphur, arsenic, &c. The principle ores 
of this metal are the following: Native 
silver ; antimoniated silver ; sulphuret of sil- 
ver ; sulphuretted oxide of silver and anti- 
mony; muriate of silver; native owide of 
silver, &c. Itis found in different parts of 
the earth. The mines of the Erzgebiirge or 
the metalliferous. rocks of Mexico and Po- 
tosi, Bohemia, Norway, Transylvania, &c. 
are the richest. 

Native silver possesses all the properties 
of this metal, and it appears in series of 
octahedra inserted in one another ; in small 
capillary flexible threads intwined together ; 
in plates; or in masses. The colour of 
native silver is white, often tarnished. Silver 
alloyed with gold forms the auriferous na- 
tive silver ore. The colour of this ore isa 
yellowish white. It has much metallic 
lustre. The antimoniated silver ore belongs 
to this class. Silver, combined with sulphur, 
forms the sulphuretted oxide of silver, or 
vitreous silver ore. ‘This ore occurs in 
masses, sometimes in threads, and sometimes 
crystallised in cubes or regular octahedra. 
Its colour is dark bluish grey, inclined to 
black. Its fracture is uneven, and its lustre 
metallic. It is soft enough to be cut with a 
knife. It is sometimes found alloyed with 
antimony (grey silver ore.) Silver united 
to muriatic acid forms the corneous silver ore 
(muriate of silver) which appears under dif- 
ferent colours and shapes. Silver united 
to oxygen constitutes the calciform silver ore, 
of which there are several varieties. The 
colour of these ores is a lead grey, or greyish 
black. They occur massive, disseminated, 
and crystallised. 

Germany, and other countries of Europe, 
but more especially Péru and Mexico in 
South America, contain the principal silver 
mines. ‘There are, however, silver mines 
in Ireland, Norway, France, and many 
other parts in the world. 

Method of obtaining Silver. — Different 
methods are employed in different countries 
to extract silver from its ores. In Mexico, 
Peru, &c, the mineral is pounded, roasted, 
washed, and then triturated with mercury 
in vessels filled with water. A mill is em- 
ployed to keep the whole in agitation. The 
silver combines by that means with the mer- 
cury. The alloy thus obtained is afterwards 
washed, to separate any foreign matters 
from it, and then strained and pressed 
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through leather. This being done, heat is 
applied to drive off the mercury from the 
silver, which is then melted and cast into 
bars or ingots. 

In order to extract silver from sulphu- 
retted or vitreous silver ore, the mineral is 
roasted, and then melted with lead and 
borax, or some other flux to assist the 
fusion. By the first operation the sulphur 
is volatilised, and by the second the silver is 
obtained, though for the most part alloyed 
with other metals, from which it is sepa- 
rated by cupellation, or fusion with lead or 
bismuth. 

“¢ Silver is the whitest of all metals, consi- 
derably harder than ‘gold, very ductile and 
malleable, but less malleable than gold ; for 
the continuity ofits parts begins to break when 
it is hammered out into leaves of about the 
hundred and sixty thousandth of an inch 
thick, which is more than one-third thicker 
than gold leaf; in this state it does not trans- 
mit the light. Its specific gravity is from 
10.4 to 10.5. Itignites before melting, and 
requires a strong heat to fuse it. ‘The heat 
of common furnaces is insufficient to oxidise 
it; but the heat of the most powerful burn- 
ing lenses vitrifies a portion of it, and causes 
it to emit fumes; which, when received on 
a plate of gold, are found [to be silver in the 
metallic state. It has likewise been partly 
oxidised by twenty successive exposures to 
the heat of the porcelain furnace at Sevres. 
By passing a strong electric shock through 
a silver wire, it may be converted into a 
black oxide; and by a powerful galvanic 
battery, silver leaf may be made to burn 
with a beautiful green light. Lavoisier oxi- 
dized it by the blowpipe and oxygen gas; 
and a fine silver wire burns in the kindled 
united stream of oxygen and hydrogen gases. 
The air alters it very little, though it is dis- 
posed to obtain a thin purple or black coat- 
ing from the sulphurous vapours which are 
emitted from animal substances, drains, or 
putrefying matters. This coating, after a 
long series of years, has been observed to 
scale off from images of silver exposed in 
churches; and was found, on examination, 
to consist of silver united with sulphur. 

There seems to be only one oxide of sil- 
ver, which is formed either by intense igni- 
tion in an open vessel, when an olive-co- 
loured glass is obtained ; or by adding a so- 
lution of caustic barytes to one of the nitrate 
of silver, and heating the precipitate to dull 
redness. Sir H. Davy found that 100 of 
silver combine with 7.3 of oxygen in the 
above oxide; and if we suppose it to consist 
of a prime equivalent of each constituent, 
we shall have 13.7 for the prime of silver. 
Silver leaf burned by a voltaic battery, affords 
the same olive-coloured oxide. 

Silver combines with chlorine, when the 
metal is heated in contact with the gas. 
This chloride is, however, usually prepared 
by adding muriatic acid or a muriate, to ni- 
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trate of silver. It has been long known by 
the name of dwna-cornea, or horn-silver, be= 
cause, thougha white powder, as it falls down 
from the nitrate solution, it fuses at a mo- 
derate heat, and forms a horny-looking sub- 
stance when it cools. It consists of 13.875 
silver -+- 4.5 chlorine, 

The sulphuret of silver isa brittle sub- 
stance, of a black colour and metallic lustre. 
It is formed by heating’to redness thin plates 
of silver stratified with sulphur. It consists 
of 13.875 silver + 2 sulphur. 

Silver is soluble in the sulphuric acid when 
concentrated and boiling, and the metal ina 
state of division. 

The muriatic acid does not act upon if, 
but the nitric acid, if somewhat diluted, dis- 
solves it with great rapidity, and with a plen- 
tiful disengagement of nitrous gas; which, 
during its extrication, gives a blue or green 
colour to the acid, that entirely disappears if 
the silver made use of be pure ; if it contain 
copper, the solution remains greenish ; and 
if the acid contain either sulphuric or muria- 
tic acid, these combine with a portion of the 
silver, and form scarcely soluble compounds, 
which fall to the bottom. If the silver con- 
tain gold, this metal separates in blackish~ 
coloured flocks. 

The nitric acid dissolves more than half 
its weight of silver ; and the solution is very 
caustic, that is to say, it destroys and cor- 
rodes animal substances very powerfully. 

The solution of silver, when fully satu- 
rated, deposits thin crystals as it cools, and 
also by evaporation. These are called /unar 
nitre, or nitrate of silver. A gentle heat is 
sufficient to fuse them, and drive off their 
water of crystallisation, In this situation 
the nitrate, or rather subnitrate, for the heat 
drives off part of the acid, is of a black co- 
lour, may be cast into small sticks in a 
mould, and then forms the lapis infernalis, 
or lunar caustic used in surgery. A stronger 
heat decomposes nitrate of silver, the acid 
flying off, and the silver remaining pure. It 
is obvious that, for the purpose of forming 
the lunar caustic, it is not necessary to suffer 
the salt to crystallize, but that it may be 
made by evaporating the solution of silver at 
once to dryness; and as soon as the salt is 
fused, and ceases to boil, it may be poured 
out. The nitric acid driven off from nitrate 
of silver is decomposed, the products being 
oxygen and nitrogen. 

The sulphate of silver, which is formed 
by pouring sulphuric acid into the nitric so- 
lution of silver, is sparingly soluble in water ; 
and on this account forms crystals, which 
are so small, that they compose a white pow- 
der, ‘The muriatic acid precipitates from 
nitric acid the saline compound called /una- 
cornea, or horn-silver; which has been so 
distinguished, because, when melted and 


‘cooled, it forms a semitransparent and partly 


flexible mass, resembling horn. It is sup- 
posed that a preparation of this kind has 
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given rise to the accounts of malleable glass. 
This effect takes place with aqua regia, 
which acts strongly on silver, but precipitates 
it in the form of muriate, as fast as it is 
dissolved. , 

If any salt with base of alkali, containing 
the muriatic acid, be added to the nitric so- 
lution of silver, the same effect takes place 
by double affinity ; the alkaline base unit- 
ing with the nitrie acid, and the silver. fall- 
ing down in combination with the muriatic 
acid. 

Sulphur combines very easily with silver, 
if thin plates, imbedded in it, be exposed to 
a heat sufficient to melt the sulphur. The 
sulphuret is of a deep violet colour, approach- 
ing to black, with a degree of metallic lustre, 
opake, brittle and soft. It is more fusible 
than silver, and this in proportion to the 
quantity of sulphur combined with it. A 
strong heat expels part of the sulphur. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen soon tarnishes the 
surface of polished silver, and forms on it a 
thin layer of sulphuret, k 

The alkaline sulphurets combine with it 
by heat, and form a compound, soluble in 
water. Acids precipitate sulphuret of silver 
from this solution. 

Phosphorus left in a nitric solution of 
silver, becomes covered with the metal in a 
dendritic form. By boiling this becomes 
first white, then~a light black mass, and is 
ultimately converted into alight brown phos- 
phuret. The best method of forming a 
phosphuret of silver is Pelletier’s, which con- 
sists in mixing phosphoric acid and charcoal 
with the metal, and exposing the mixture 
to heat. 

Most metallic substances precipitate silver 
in the metallic state from its solution. 

Silver unites with gold by fusion, and 
forms a pale alloy, as has been already men- 
tioned in treating of that metal. With pla- 
tina it forms a hard mixture, rather yellower 
than silver itself, and of difficult fusion. 

Silver very readily combines with mer- 
cury. A very sensible degree of heat is 
produced, when silver leaf and mercury are 
kneaded together in the palm of the hand. 
With lead it forms a soft mass, less sonorous 
than pure silver. With copper it becomes 
harder and more sonorous, at the same time 
that it remains sufficiently ductile: this 
mixture is used in the British coinage. 12} 
parts of silver, alloyed with one of copper, 
form the compound called standard silver. 
The mixture of silver and iron has been 
little examined. With tin it forms a com- 
pound, which, like that of gold with the 
same metal, has been said to be brittle, how- 
ever small the proportion; though there is 
probably as little foundation for the asser- 
tion in the one case as in the other. With 
bismuth, arsenic, zine, and antimony, it forms 
brittle compounds. It does not unite with 
nickel. The compound of silver and tung- 
sten, in the proportion of two of the former 
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to one of the latter, was extended under the 
hammer during a few strokes; but after- 
wards split in pieces. 

The uses of silver are well known: it is 
chiefly applied to the forming of various 
utensils for domestic use, and as the medium 
of exchange in money. Its disposition to 
assume a black colour by tarnishing, and 
its softness, appear to be the chief objection 
to its use in the construction of graduated 
instruments for astronomical and other pur- 
poses, in which a good white metal would 
be a desirable acquisition. The nitrate of 
silver, beside its great use as a caustic, has 
been employed as a medicine.” 

SILVER-WEED. See Potentilia an- 
serina. 

SIMAROU’BA. (A patronymic name 
of America.) See Quassia simarouba. 

Srmia taris. See Bezoar simia. — 

Simple affinity. See Affinity simple. 

Simple attraction. See Affinity simple. 

Simple leaf. See Leaf. 

Stmple substance. See Element. 

SIMPLEX. Simple: applied very ge- 
nerally in every department of nature to de- 
signate that which is not compound. 

Smumptex ocutus. A bandage for the 
eye. 

.. SINA’PE. See Sinapis. . 

SINAPELZ/UM. (From owam, mus- 
tard, and eAaoy, oil.) Oil of mustard. 

SINA’PI. See Sinapis. 

SINA/PIS. (Om civer rovs wras, be- 
cause it hurts the eyes.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Tetradynamia ; Order, Siliquosa. 
Mustard. 

2. ‘The pharmacopceial name of the black 
mustard. See Sinapis nigra. 

Srnapis atBa. The systematic name of 
the white mustard plant, which is directed 
for medicinal use in the Edinburgh pharma- 
copeia. It is somewhat less pungent than 
the black species. See Sinapis nigra. 

Srnaris nicRA. ‘The systematic name 
of the common black mustard. Napus; 
Eruca; Sinape ; Sinapi. Common black 
mustard. Sinapis — siliquis glabris racemo 
appressis, of Linnzus. The seeds of this 
species of mustard, which are directed by 
the London College, and those of the Sinapis 
alba, which are preferred by that of Edin- 
burgh, manifest no remarkable difference to 
the taste, nor in their effects, and therefore 
answer equally well for medicinal and culin- 
ary purposes. They have an acrid, pun- 
gent taste, and, when bruised, this pungency 
shows its volatility by powerfully affecting 
the organs of smell. Mustard is considered 
as capable of promoting appetite, assisting 
digestion, attenuating viscid juices, and, by 
stimulating the fibres, it proves a general 
remedy in paralytic affections. Joined to its 
stimulant qualities, it frequently, if taken in 
considerable quantity, opens the body, and 
increases the urinary discharge, and hence it 
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has been found useful in dropsical com- 
plaints. Externally, flower of mustard is 
frequently used mixed with vinegar as a 
stimulant or sinapism. 

SINAPI’SMUS.  Sinapismum; Cata- 
plasma sinapios. A sinapism or mustard 
poultice. A term given to a mixture of 
mustard and vinegar in form of poultice, 
generally applied to the calves of the legs, 
or soles of the feet asa stimulant, and. em- 
ployed in low states of fevers and other 
diseases, and intended to supersede the use 
of a blister. See Cataplasma sinapis. 

SINA’PIUM. (From owam, mustard.) 
An infusion or decoction of mustard-seed. 

SY’NCIPUT. The fore-part of the 
head. See Caput. 

SYNE PARI. Several muscles, veins, 
arteries, &c. are so called which are without 
a fellow. See Azygos. 


’ Single elective attraction. See Affinity 


simple. 
SINGU’LTUS. Lygmos. The hic- 
cough. A convulsive motion of the dia- 


phragm and parts adjacent. 

SINUATUS..— Sinuated: applied to 
leaves which are cut into rounded or wide 
openings ; as in Statice sinuata. 

SI'NUS. 1. A cavity or depression. 

2. In surgery it means a long, narrow, 
hollow track, leading from some abscess, 
diseased bone, &c. 

3. The veins of the dura matter are 
termed sinuses. They are several innum- 
ber, the principal of which are, 1. ‘The lon- 
gitudinal sins, which rises anteriorly from 
the crista galli, ascends and passes between 
the two laminz of the falciform process to 
where this processends. It then opens into, 
2. Two lateral sinuses, distinguished into 
right and left, which lie in the crucial spine 
of the os occipitis: 3. The inferior longitu- 
dinal, which is a small sinus situated at the 
acute inferior margin of the falx. 

Sinus cox. The acetabulum. 

Sinus Gena piruirarius. See dnirum 
of Highmore. 

SINUS LATERAL. 

SINUS. LONGITUDINALIS. 
nal sinas. 

Sinus MAxiLLaRis. See dAntrum of High- 
more. 

SINUS MULIERRIS. 

SINUS VENA PORTARUM. 
into the liver. 


See Lateral sinuses. 
See Longitudi- 


The vagina. 
The entrance 


Srruiis. See Syphilis. 
SIPHO’NIA. (From oipwy, a pipe; 


alluding to the uses made of the exudation 
of the tree, called Indian rubber.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Monacia; Order, Mona- 
delphia. ; 


SreHonrA ELAsTIcA. The . systematic 


name of the elastic resin-tree. See Caout- 
chouc. 
SIRI’/ASIS. (From oipos, a cavity.) 


An inflammation of the brain peculiar to 
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children, and attended with a hollowness of 
the eyes and depression of the fontanella. 

SyRiuM Myrrirotium. The systematic 
name of the tree which is supposed by some 
to afford the yellow saunders. See Santalum 
album. 

SVYSARUM.  (Sisa, Hebrew.) 
or skirret. See Siwm sisarum.- 

SI’SER. See Sium sisarum. 

SUVSON. (Si0wy. Aname adopted by 
Dioscorides.) The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

Sison amMi. ‘The systematic name of 
the plant which affords the ammi verum of 
the shops. ‘The seeds of this plant, Sison— 
folus tripinnatis, radicalibus linearibus, cau- 
linas setaceis, stipularibus longioribus, of Lin- 
nus, have a grateful smell, somewhat like 
that of origanum, and were formerly admi- 
nistered as a carminative. 

SISY’/MBRIUM. (From o:sv6os, fringe : 
so named from its fringed roots.) The 
name of agenus of plants in the Linnean 
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system. Class, Zetradynamia; Order, Si- 
liguosa. 

SisyMBRIUM NAstuRTIUM. The system- 
atic name of the water-cress. Nasturtium 


aquaticum ; Laver odoratum ; Crateve sium ; 
Cressi ; Cardamines. | Water-cress.. This 
indigenous plant, Sisymbrium — siliquis de- 
clinatis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis subcordatis, 
of Linnzus, grows plentifully in brooks 
and stagnant waters. The leaves have a 
moderately pungent taste, emit a quick pene- 
trating smell, like that of mustard-seed, 
but much weaker. Water-cresses obtain a 
place in the Materia Medica, for their anti- 
scorbutic qualities, which have been long 
very generally acknowledged by physicians. 
The most pleasant way of administering 
them is in form of a salad. ; 

SisyMpRIuM sopHiA. The _ systematic 
name of the herb sophia. Sophia chirur- 
gorum. This plant is now almost banished 
from practice. It was formerly in high 
estimation in the cure of wounds. It has 
been given internally in hysterical affections 
and uterine hemorrhages, and the seeds are 
said to be efficacious in destroying intes- 
tinal worms. 

SITIOLOGY.  (Sitiologia ; from otios, 
aliment, and Aoyos, a discourse or treatise. ) 
A doctrine or treatise on aliment. 

SVYUM. (From ceiw, to move ; from its 
agitation in water. 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the creep- 
ing water-parsnep. 

SIuM AROMATICUM. 
sometimes so called. 

Sium ninst. The systematic name of 
the plant, the root of which is called radix 
ninsi; Ninzin; Nindsin.. ‘This root was 
long. supposed to be the same as gin- 
seng. It now appears, however, to be 
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the produce of this plant. It possesses simi- 
lar, though weaker properties, than'ginseng. 

Stum nopirtorum. The systematic name 
of the creeping water-parsnep. This plant 
was admitted into the London pharmacopoeia 
in the character of an antiscorbutic. It is 
not nauseous, and children take it readily if 
mixed with milk. 

Stum stsarum. The siser or skirret. 
The root of this plant is eatable, but now out 
of use, though cultivated in the days of 
Gerarde and Parkinson. 
to be aromatic, with a sweetness not accept- 
able to every palate, and of a flatulent and 
indigestible quality. 

SKELETON.  (Sceletus ; fromoxeAAw, 
to dry.) Sceleton. When the bones of the 
body are preserved in their natural situation, 
and deprived of the flesh, the assemblage is 
called a skeleton. See Bone. 

SKELETON aRviFiciaAL. The assemblage 
of all the bones of the animal, when hung 
in their respective situations by means of 
wire. See Bone. 

SKELETON NatuRAL. A skeleton is so 
termed in opposition to an artificial one, 
when the bones are retained in their proper 
places by means of their natural ligaments. 

SKIN. Aepuis. ellis; Cutis. The 
skin, though apparently a simple mem- 
brane, is in reality laminated, ‘consisting 
of several subdivisions ; the outermost lamina 
is termed with us scarf skin, or cuticle ; 
the second has no English name, is known 
only to anatomists, and is called rete 
mucosum. After these two are removed, we 
come to, as is commonly thought, the sur- 
face of the skin itself. 

When a blister has been applied to the 
skin of a negro, if it has not been very 
stimulating, in twelve hours after a thin 
transparent greyish membrane is raised, 
under which we find a fluid. This mem- 
brane is the cuticle or scarf skin. When 
this, with the fluid, is removed, the sur- 
face under them appears black; but if 
the blister had been very stimulating, an- 
other membrane, in which this black colour 
resides, would also have been raised with 
the cuticle. Thisis the rete mucosum, which 
is itself doublé, consisting of another grey 
transparent membrane, and of a_ black 
web, very much resembling the nigrum 
pigmentum of the eye. When this mem- 
brane is removed, the surface of the true 
skin (as has hitherto been believed) comes 
in view, and is white, like that of an Euro- 
pean. The rele mucosum gives the co- 
lour to the skin; is black in the Negro; 
white, brown, or yellowish, in the European. 
The reason why this membrane is black 
in the Negro is, perhaps, that his body 
maybe better able to defend itself against 
the sun’s ‘rays, and that ‘the heat may be 
prevented from penetrating. The inten- 
tion of a similar membrane behind the 
retina in the eye, appears to be not only 
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that of absorbing the superfluous rays of 
light, but, like the amalgam behind the 
looking-glass, it may enable the retina to 
reflect the rays, in order to perfect vision. 
It is not very improbable that some such 
purpose, as enabling the cuticle to reflect 
the sun’s rays in those warm climates, 
where the inhabitants originally go naked, 
may be the intention of nature, in giving 
them the black membrane. 
the circumstance of the countenance be- 
coming brown, when exposed to the sun’s 
rays in summer, in our own climate, may 
be a process of nature to defend herself 
against the access of external heat into the 
body. 

Both cuticle and rete mucosum send in- 
numerable processes into the pores of the 
true skin. The process of the rete mucosum 
is always within that of the cuticle, and in 
contact with the sides of the pore, as 
formed by the true skin. These processes 
are remarkable in the cuticle and rete mu- 
cosum of the elephant, some of them are 
almost an inch long; the cuticle, or rete 
mucosum, or a membrane very similar, 
having the same properties with these, ap- 
pears to be also continued into the inside 
of the mouth, over the tongue, internal 
surface of the lungs, oesophagus, stomach, 
and intestinal tube. In most of the last 
named parts, the cuticle, however, forms 
sheaths for villi, and not processes which 
line pores. On viewing the surface of the 
skin, even with the naked eye, we find it 
porous ; more so in some places than in 
others; and the pores are also larger in 
some parts than others, Some of these 
pores are ducts of sebaceous glands, and 
others serve not only to transmit. hairs, but, 
it is supposed, the greatest part of the per- 
spirable matter itself. Absorption on the 


skin also, in all probability, begins on the . 


sides of these pores. They are particularly 
remarkable about the mouth, nose, palms of 
the hands, soles of the feet, external ear, 
scalp, mons veneris, and around the nipple 
in women. 

The skin itself was given to man not 
only for feeling in a general sense, but 
for perspiration, absorption, and particu- 
larly for touch, in which he excels all other 
animals, and which resides principally in 
the tips of the fingers. He was intended 
for examining, reasoning, forming a judg- 


ment, and acting accordingly; he was . 


fitted by this sense to examine accurately 
the properties of surrounding bodies, not 
capable of being examined by his other 
senses. ‘This, among other reasons, was 
one why he was made erect, that the 
point of his fingers should not be made 
callous, or less sensible, by walking on them. 

When carefully dissected off and separated 
from all adventitious matter in a middle- 
sized man, the skin weighs about four 
pounds and a half, : 
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The skin of human bodies is always of a : 
white colour, in the dead body, let the 
colour of the rete mucosum be what it may ; 
it is extremely full of pores, and extremely 
vascular; a child in full vigour comes into 
the world from this circumstance, scarleé ; 
it is endowed with intense sensibility. Al- 
most all the pain, in the different oper- 
ations of surgery, is past when we haye di- 
vided the skin. Some parts of the skin, 
have more feeling than others; the lips, 
for example, as Haller says, “ad basia 
destinata.”? The glans clitoridis, and the 
glans penis, with a similar intention ; there, 
though the nerves are not so large as in 
some other parts, they are longer, more 
numerous, and endowed with more exqui- 
site feeling; but where the common of- 
fices of life merely are intended, the 
marks of superior feeling or touch, in 
the skin, are the projections, above the 
common surface, of those packets of ar- 
teries, veins, and absorbents, called villi. 
The nerves are there not only also longer, 
but larger, as in the points of the fingers 
and toes. 

Weare not certain that the skin is mus- 
cular, ‘but it has properties very like those 
of muscle; it contracts, relaxes, and even 
vibrates in some places, on certain occa- 
sions. It is extremely distensible; the 
skin of the perineum has stretched in la- 
bour from a quarter of an inch to six 
inches, Itisalso extremely elastic, and in- 
stantly after labour has _ returned again to the 
original quarter of an inch; it is thickest 
on those parts intended by nature to bear 
weight or pressure ; of course it is thickest 
on the back, on the soles of the feet, and 
palms of the hands. It is thinner on the 
fore-part of the body, on the insides of the 
arms and legs, and where its surfaces touch 
opposite surfaces. Itis extremely thin on 
the lips, and allows the colour of the blood 
to shine through it. It is also extremely 
thin on the glans penis in men, glans clito- 
ridis in women, and on the inside of the 
labia pudendi. Skin dried and dressed is 
extremely strong and durable, and there- 
fore employed in making harness for horses, 
clothing for men, and a variety of other 
purposes. 

Skin, scarf. See Cuticle, and Skin. 

SKINK. See Scincus. 

SKORODITE. Anarsenate of iron, 
without copper, of a green colour, found in 
quartz and hornstone in primitive rocks in 
Saxony. 

SKULL. Cranium. The skull or that 
bony box which contains the brain. It. 
forms the forehead, and every part of the 
head, except the face. It consists of eight 
bones, namely, one os frontis, one os occi- 
pitis, one os sphenoides, one os ethmoi- 
detim, two_ossa temporalia, and two ossa 
parietalia, 


Slaters. See Oniscus asellus. 
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SLEEP. Somnus. That state of the 
body in which the internal and external 
senses and voluntary motions are not exer- 
cised. The end and design of sleep is both 
to renew, during the silence and darkness 
of the night, the vital energy which has 
been exhausted through the day, and to as- 
sist nutrition. 

“¢ When the time of being awake has conti- 
nied for sixteen or eighteen hours, we have’ 
a general feeling. of fatigue and weakness ; 
our motions become more difficult, our 
senses lose their activity, the mind becomes 
confused, receives sensations indistinctly, 
and governs muscular contraction with dif- 
ficulty. We recognise, by these signs, the 
necessity of sleep; we choose such a posi- 
tion as can be preserved with little effort ; 
we seek obscurity and siJence, and sink into 
the arms of oblivion, 

The man who slumbers loses successively 
the use of hts senses. ‘The sight first ceases 
to act by the closing of the eye-lids, the smell 
becomes dormant only after the taste, the 
hearing after the smell, and the touch after 
the hearing; the muscles of the limbs, be- 
ing relaxed, cease to act before those that 
support the head, and these before those of 
the spine. In proportion as these pheno- 
mena proceed, the respiration becomes slower 
and more deep; the circulation diminishes ; 
the blood proceeds in greater quantity to the 
head ; animal heat sinks; the different se- 
cretions become less abundant. Man, al- 
though plunged in this sopor, has not, how- 
ever, lost the feeling of his existence ; he is 
conscious of most of the changes that happen 
in him, and which are not. without, their 
charms ; ideas, more or less incoherent, suc- 
ceed each other in hig mind; he ceases, 
finally, to be sensible of existence: he is: 
asleep. ' 

During sleep, the circulation and respir- 
ation are retarded, as well as the different 
secretions, and, in consequence, digestion 
becomes less rapid. Meld 

I know not on what foundation the most part 
of authors say that absorption alone acquires 
more energy. Since the nutritive functions 
continue in sleep, it is evident that the brain 
has ceased to act, only with regard to mus- 
cular contraction, and as an organ of intel- 
ligence; and that it continues to influence 
the muscles of respiration, theheart, the ar- 
teries, the secretions, and nutrition. 

Sleep is profound when strong excitants 
are necessary to arrest it; it is /ight when it 
ceases easily, 

Sieep, such 
perfect, that is, it results from the suspen- 
sion of the action of the relative organs of 
life, and from the diminution of the action 
of the nutritive funetions ; but it is not ex- 
traordinary for some of the relative organs 
of life to preserve their activity during sleep, 


as it happens when one sleeps standing; it — 


1s also frequent for one or more of the senses 
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to remain awake, and transmit the impres- 
sions which it perceives to the brain; it is 
still more common for the brain to take cog- 
nisance of different internal sensations that 
are developed during sleep, as wants, de- 
sires, pain, &c. The understanding itself 
may be in exercise in man during sleep, ei= 
ther in an irregular and incoherent manner, 
as in most dreams, or in a consequent and 
regular manner, as it happens in some per- 
sons happily organised. 

The turn which the ideas assume during 
sleep, or the nature of dreams, depends much 
on the state of the organs. If the stomacl: 
is overcharged. with indigested food, the re- 
spiration difficult on account of position, or 
other causes, dreams are painful, fatiguing ; 
if hunger is felt, the person dreams of eat- 
ing agreeable food ; if it is the venereal appe- 
tite, the dreams are erotic, &c. The cha- 
racter of dreams is. no less influenced by ha- 
bitual occupations of the mind; the ambi- 
tious dreams of success or disappointments, 
the poet makes verses, the lover sees his 
mistress, &c. Itis because the judgment is 
sometimes correctly exercised in dreams, 
with regard to future events, that in times of 
ignorance the gift of divination was attri- 
buted to them. 

Nothing is more curious in the study of 
sleep than the history of sleep-walkers. 

Those individuals being first profoundly 
asleep, rise all at once, dress themselves, 
see, hear, speak, employ their hands with 
ease, perform certain exercises, write, com- 
pose, then go to bed, and preserve, when 
they awake, no recollection of what happen- 
ed to them. What difference is there, then, 
between a sleep-walker of this kind, and a 
man awake? A very evident difference, — 
the one is conscious of his existence, and the 
other is not. 

Many hypotheses have been offered on 
the proximate cause of sleep, as the de- 
pression of the lamine of the cerebrum, 
the afflux of blood to the brain, &c. 
Sleep, which is the immediate effect of the 
laws of organisation, cannot depend on any 
physical cause of this kind. Its regular re- 
turn is one of the circumstances that contri- 
butes the most to the preservation of health ; 
its suppression,even for a short time, is often 
attended with serious inconvenience, and in 
no case can it be carried beyond certain limits. 

_ The ordinary duration of. sleep is vari- 
able; generally, it is from six to eight 
hours. Fatigue of the muscular system, 
“strong exertions of the mind, lively and mul- 
tiplied sensations, prolong it, as well as ha- 
bits of idleness, the immoderate use of wine, 
and of too strong aliments, Infancy and 
youth, whose life of relation is very active, 
have need of longer repose. Riper age, 
more frugal of time, and tortured with 
cares, devotes to it but a small portion. 
Very old people present two opposite modi- 
fications; either they are almost always 
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slumbering, or their sleep is very light; but. 


the reason of this latter is not to be found in the 
foresight they have of their approaching end. 

By uninterrupted peaceable sleep, re- 
strained within proper limits, the powers are 
restored, and the organs recover the facility 
of action; but if sleep is troubled by dis- 
agreeable dreams, and painful impressions, 
or even prolonged beyond measure, very far 
from repairing, it exhausts the strength, fa- 
tigues the organs, and sometimes becomes 
the occasion of serious diseases, as idiotism 
and madness.” 

SLICKENSIDES. The specular va- 
riety of galena is so called. in Derbyshire. 

SLOE. See Prunus sylvestris. 

SMALLAGE. See Apium graveolens. 

SMALL-POX. See Variola, 

SMALT. See Zaffre. 

SMARAGDITE, See Diallage.., 

SMARAGDUS. See Emerald. 

SMELLIE, Witrram, was born in 
Scotland, where he practised midwifery for 
nineteen years, and then settled in London. 
He attained considerable reputation as a 
lecturer, which he appears to have merited 
by his, assiduity and talents. He intro- 
duced many improvements in the instru- 
ments employed in that branch of the pro- 
fession, and established some useful rules 
for their application. He was the first 
writer who, by accurately determining the 
shape and size of the pelvis, and of the head 
of the foetus, and considering its true posi- 
tion in utero, clearly pointed out the whole 
progress. of parturition: and his opinions 
were subsequently confirmed, especially by 
his pupil, the celebrated. Dr. W. Hunter. 
He abolished many superstitious notions, 
and erroneous custéms, that prevailed in 
the management of parturient women, and 
of the children; and had the satisfaction 
of seeing most of these improvements 
adopted, as well in this as in other countries 
of Europe. In 1752, he published the sub- 
stance of his lectures in an octavo volume ; 
to which he added, two years after, a second 
volume of cases; and a third appeared, 
about five years after his death, in 1768.. 
In 1754, he also published a set of anatomi- 
cal plates, of a large folie size, to elucidate 
his doctrines farther. 

SMELL. ‘“ There escapes from almost. 
every body in nature certain particles of an 
extreme tenuity, which are carried by the 
air often to a great distance. These par- 
ticles constitute odours. There is one sense 
destined to perceive and appreciate them. 
Thus an important relation between animals 
and bodies is established. 

All bodies of which the atoms are fixed 
are called inodorous. 

The difference of bodies is very great re~ 
lative to the manner in which odours are de- 
veloped. Some permit them to escape only 
when they are heated; others only .when 
rubbed. Some again produce very weak 
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odours, whilst others produce only those 
which are highly powerful. Such is the 
extreme tenuity of odoriferous particles, 
that a body may produce them for a very 
long time without losing weight in any sen- 
sible degree. 

Every odoriferous body has an odour pe- 
culiar to itself. 

As these bodies are very numerous, there 
have been attempts made to class them, 
which have nevertheless all failed. 

Odours, can be distinguished only into 
weak and strong, agreeable and disagree- 
able. We can recognise odours which are 
musky, aromatic; feetid, rancid, spermatic, 
pungent, muriatic, &c. Some are fugitive, 
others tenacious. In most cases an odour 
cannot be distinguished but by comparing 
it with some known body. ‘There have 
been attributed to odours properties which 
are nourishing, medical, and even venom- 
ous; but in the cases which have given rise 
to these opinions, might not the influence 
of odours have been confounded with the ef- 
fects of absorption? A man who pounds 
jalap for some time will be purged in the 
same manner as if he had actually swallow- 
ed part of it. This ought not to be attri- 
buted to the effects of odours, but rather to 
the particles which, being spread around, 
float in the air, and are introduced either 
with the saliva or with ‘the breath, We 
ought to attribute to the same cause the 
drunkenness of persons who are exposed for 
some time to the vapours of spirituous li- 
gours. The air is the only vehicle of odours ; 
it transports them to a distance; they are 
also produced, however, in vacuo, and there 
are bodies which project odoriferous par- 
ticles with a certain force. This matter 
has not yet been carefully studied ; it is not 
known if, in the propagation of odours, 
there be any thing analogous to the diverg- 
ence, the convergence, to the reflection, or 
the refraction of the rays of light. Odours 
mix or combine with many liquids, as well 
as solids. ‘This is the means employed to 
fix or preserve them. Liquids, gases, va- 
pours, as well as many solid bodies reduced 
to powder, possess the property of acting on 
the organs of smell. 

Apparatus for Smelling. —'The olfactory 
apparatus ought to be represented as a sort 
of sieve, placed in the passage of the air, as 
it is introduced into the chest, and intended 
to stop every foreign body that may be mix- 
ed with the air, particularly the odours. 

This apparatus is extremely simple; it 
differs essentially from_that of the sight and 
the hearing ; since it presents no part ante- 
rior to the nerve, destined for the physical 
modification of the external impulse, the 
nerve is to a certain degree exposed. The 
apparatus is composed of the pituitary mem- 
brane, which covers the nasal cavities, of the 
membrane which covers the sinuses, and of 
the olfactory nerve. 
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The pituitary membrane covers the whole 
extent of the nostrils, increases the thickness 
of the spongy bones very much, is conti- 
nued beyond their edges and their extre- 
mities, so that the air cannot traverse the 
nostrils but in a long narrow direction. 
This membrane is thick, and adheres strong- 
ly to the bones and cartilages that it covers. 
Its surface presents an infinity of small pro- 
jections, which have been considered by 
some as nervous papille, by others as mu- 
cous follicles, but which, according to all 
appearance, are vascular. 

These small projections give to the mem- 
brane an appearance of velvet. The pitui- 


‘tary is agreeable and soft to the touch, and 


it receives a great number of vessels and 
nerves. The passages through which the 
air proceeds to arrive at the fawces deserve 
attention. 

These are three in number. They are 
distinguished in anatomy by the names of 
inferior, middle, and superior meatus. ‘The 
inferior is the broadest and the longest, the 
least oblique and least crooked ; the middle 
one is the narrowest, almost as long, but of 
greater extent from top to bottom. The 
superior is much shorter, more oblique, and 
narrower. It is necessary to add to these 
the interval, which is very narrow, and 
which separates the partition of the external 
side of the nostrils in its whole extent, 
These canals are so narrow, that the least 
swelling of the pituitary renders the passage 
of the air in the nostrils difficult, and some- 
times impossible. 

The two superior meatus communicate 
with certain cavities, of dimensions more or 
less considerable, which are hollowed out of 
the bones of the head, and are called sinuses. 
These sinuses are the mazillary, the palatine, 
the sphenoidal, the frontal; and those which 
are hollowed out of the ethmoid bone, bet- 
ter known by the name of ethmoidal cells. 

The sinuses communicate only with the 
two superior meatus. 

The frontal, the mazillary sinus, the an- 
terior cells of the ethmoid bone, open into the 
middle meatus ; the sphenoidal, the palatine 
sinus, the posterior cells of the ethmoid, open 
into the superior meatus. ‘The sinuses are 
covered by other soft membranes, very little 
adherent to the sides, and which appear to 
be of the mucous kind. It secretes more or 
less abundantly a matter called nasal mucus, 
which is continually spread over the pitui- 
tary, and seems very useful in smelling. 
A more considerable extent of the sinus ap- 
pears to coincide with a greater perfection 
of the smell. This is at least one of the most 
positive results of comparative physiology. 

The olfactory nerve springs, by three dis- 
tinct roots, from the posterior, inferior, and 
internal parts of the anterior lobe of the 
brain. Prismatic at first, it proceeds to- 
wards the perforated plate of the ethmoid © 
bone. It swells all at once, and then di- 
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vides itself into a great number of small 
threads, which spread themselves upon the 
pituitary membrane, principally on the supe- 
rior part of it. 

It is important to remark, that the fila- 
ments of the olfactory nerves have never 
been traced upon the inferior spongy bones, 
upon the internal surface of the middle 
meatus, nor in any of the sinuses. The 
pituitary membrane receives not only the 
nerves of the first pair, but also a great num- 
ber of threads, which spring from the inter- 
nal aspect of the spheno-palatine ganglion. 
These threads are distributed in the meatus, 
and in the inferior part of the membrane. 
It covers also, for a considerable length, 
the ethmoidal thread of the nasal nerve, and 
receives from it a considerable number of 
filaments. The membrane which covers the 
sinus receives also a number of nervous ra- 
mifications. 

The nasal fosse communicate outwardly 
by means of the nostrils, the form and size 
of which are very variable. The nostrils 
are covered with hair on the inside, and are 
capable of being increased in size by mus- 
cular action. ‘The nasal fosse open into 
the pharynz by the posterior nostrils. 

Mechanism of Smelling. — Smell is ex- 
erted essentially at the moment when the 
air traverses the nasal fosse in proceeding - 
towards the lungs. We very rarely per- 
ceive any odour when the air proceeds 
from the lungs ; it happens sometimes, how- 
ever, particularly in organic diseases of the 
lungs. 

The mechanism of smell is extremely 
simple. It is only necessary that the odori- 
ferous particles should be stopt upon the 
pituitary membrane, particularly in the 
places where it receives the threads of the 
olfactory nerves. 

As it is exactly in the superior part of 
the nasal fosse, where the extremes are so 
narrow, that they are covered with mucus, 
itis also natural that the particles should 
stop there. 

We may conceive the utility of mucus. 
Its physical properties are such that it ap- 
pears to have a much greater affinity with 
the odoriferous particles than with air; it is 
also extremely important to the olfactory 
sense, that the nasal mucus should always 
preserve the same physical properties. When- 
ever they are changed, as it is observed in 
different degrees of coryza, #hé smell is ei- 
ther not exerted at all, or in a very imper- 
fect manner. 

After what has been said of the distribu- 
tion of the olfactory nerves, it is evident that 
the odours that reach the upper part of the 
nasal cavities will be perceived with greater 
facility and acuteness: for this reason, when 
we wish to feel more acutely, and with 
greater exactness, the odour of any body, 
we modify the air in such a manner that it 
may be directed towards this point. For 
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the same reason, those who take snuff en- 
deavour also to make it reach the upper 
part of the nasal fosse. The internal. face 
of the ossa spongiosa appears well disposed 
to stop the odours at the instant the air 
passes. And, as there is an extreme sensi- 
bility in this point, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that here the smell is exerted, though 
the filaments of the first pair have not been 
traced so far. 

Physiologists have not yet determined the 
use ofthe external nose in smelling ; it ap- 
pears intended to direct the air charged with 
odours towards the superior part of the nasal 
cavities. 

Those persons who have their noses de- 
formed, particularly if broken; those who 
have small nostrils, directed forward, have 
in general almost no smell. The loss of 
the nose, either by sickness or accident, 
causes almost entirely the loss of smell. 
Such people recover the benefit of this sense 
by the use of an artificial nose. 

The only use of the sinuses which is ge- 
nerally admitted, is that of furnishing the 
greater part of the nasal mucus. The other 
uses which are attributed to them are, to 
serve as a depot to the air charged with odo- 
riferous particles, to augment the extent of 
the surface which is sensible to odours, and 
to receive a portion of the air that we in- 
spire for the purpose of putting the power 
of smell in action, &c. These are far from 
being certain. 

Vapours and gases appear to act in the 
same manner upon the pituitary membrane 
as odours. The mechanism of it ought, 
however, to be a little different. Bodies 
reduced to a coarse powder have a very 
strong action on this membrane ; even their 
first contact is painful; but habit changes 
the pain into pleasure, as is seen in the case 
of taking snuff. In medicine, this property 
of the pituitary membrane is employed for 
the purpose of exciting a sharp instanta- 
neous pain. 

In the history of smell, the use of those 
hairs with which the nostrils and the nasal 
fossze are provided, must not be forgotten. 
Perhaps they are intended to prevent the 
entrance of foreign bodies along with the 
air into the nasal foss. In this case, they 
would bear a strong analogy to the eye-_ 
lashes, and the hairs with which the ear is 
provided. 

It is generally agreed that the olfactory 
nerve is especially employed in transmit- 
ting to the brain the impressions produced 
by odoriferous bodies ; but there is nothing 
to prove that the other nerves, Which are 
placed upon the pituitary, as well as those 
near it, may not coneur in the same func. 
tion.” — Magendie’s Physiology. 

SMELT. See Salmo eperlanus. 

SMI/LAX. (From cpiAevw, to cut: so 
called from the roughness of its leaves and 
stalk.) The name of a genus of plants in 
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the Linnean system. Class, Diwcia; Or- 
der, Octandria. Rough bind-weed. 
Smitax cHtna. The systematic name of 
the China root tree. China; China orien- 
talis; Sankira; Guaquara; Smilax aspera 
Chinensis. China root. It was formerly 
in esteem, as sarsaparilla now is, in the cure 
of the yenereal disease, and cutaneous dis- 
orders. 
Smilar, Chinese. See Smilax china. 
SmILax sARSAPARILLA. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the sarsa- 
parilla. Sarsaparilla ; Smilax aspera Peru- 
aiana; Sarsa; Carivillandi; Iva pecanga ; 
Macapatli ; Zarza; Zarzaparilla; Salsapa- 
villa; Zarcaparilla, The root of this plant, 
Smilax — caule aculeato angulato, foltis iner- 
mibus ovatis retuso mucronatis trinerviis, of 
Linnzeus, has a farinaceous, somewhat bitter 
taste, and no smell. About two centuries 
ago it was introduced into Spain, as an un- 
doubted specific in syphilitic disorders ; but 
owing ‘to difference of climate, or other 
causes, it has not answered the character 
which it had acquired inthe Spanish West 
Indies. Itis now considered as capable ofim- 
proving the general habit of body, after.it‘has 
been reduced by the continued use of mercury. 
To refute the opinion that sarsaparilla 
possesses antisyphilitic virtues, Mr. Pearson, 
of the Lock Hospital, divides the subject 
into two Gistinct questions.. 1. Is the sar- 
saparilla root, when given.alone, to be safely 
relied on in the treatment of lues venerea? 
The late Mr. Bloomfield, his predecessor, 
and during some -years his colleague at the 
Lock Hospital, has given a very decided 
answer to this question: “ I solemnly .de~ 
clare,’’ says he, “1 never saw a single 
instance in my life where it cured that dis- 
order. without the assistance of mercury, 
either at the same time with it, or when it 
had been previously taken before the decoc- 
tion was directed.” Pearson’s experi- 
ence, during many years, coincides entirely 
with the observations of Bloomfield. He 
has employed the sarsaparilla, in powder 
and in.decoctions, in an almost infinite 
variety of cases, and feels himself fully au- 
thorised to assert, that this plant has not the 
power of curing any one form of the lues 
venerea. The sarsaparilla, indeed, like the 
guaiacum, is capable of alleviating symp- 
toms derived from the venereal virus ; and it 
sometimes manifests the power of suspend- 
ing, for a time, the destructive ravages of 
‘that contagion ; but where the poison has 
n0t been previously subdued by mercury, 
the symptoms will quickly return ; and, in 
addition’ to them, we often see the most 
indubitable proofs that the disease is mak- 
ing an actual progress, during the re- 
gular administration of the vegetable re- 
medy. SoMa 
2. When. the sarsaparilla root is given in 
conjunction with mercury, does it render 
the mercurial course more certain and, effi- 
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cacious? In replying to this query, itis 
necessary to observe that the phrase, *‘ to 
increase the efficacy of mercury,’ may im- 
ply, that a smaller quantity of this mineral 
antidote will confer security on an infected 
person, when sarsaparilla is added to it; or 
it may mean, that mercury would be some- 
times unequal to the cure, without the aid 
of sarsaparilla. If a decoction of this root 
did indeed possess so admirable a quality, 
that the quantity of mercury, necessary to 
effect a cure, might be safely reduced, when- 
ever it was given during a mercurial course, 
it would form a most valuable addition to 
our Materia Medica. This opinion has 
been, however, unfortunately falsified by the 
most ample experience, and whoever shall 
be so unwary as to act upon such a pre- 
sumption, will be sure to find his own and 
his patient’s expectations egregiously disap- 
pointed. : 

If the sarsaparilla root be a genuine 
antidote against the syphilitic virus, it ought: 
to cure the disease when administered alone ; 
but, if no direct proof canbe adduced of its 
being equal to this, any arguments founded 
on histories where mercury has been pre- 
viously given, .or where both the medicines 
were administered at the same time, must be 
ambiguous and undecisive. 

It appears probable, that Sir William. 
Fordyce, and some other persons, enter- 
tained a notion, that there were certain 
venereal symptoms which commonly re- 
sisted the potency of mercury, and that the. 
sarsaparilla was an appropriate remedy in 
these cases. This opinion, it. is presumed, 
is not correct, for it militates. against all 
Mr. P. has ever observed ‘of the progress 
and treatment of lues venerea. Indeed 
those patients who. have lately used a full 
course of mercury, often complain of noc- 
turnal pains in their limbs; they are some- 
times afflicted with painful enlargements of 
the-elbow and knee-joints; or they have 
membranous no¢@es, cutaneous.exulcerations, 
and certain other symptoms, resembling 
those which are the offspring of the venereal 
virus. 

It may and does often happen, that ap- 
pearances like these are mistaken for a true 
venereal affection, and, in consequence of 
this error, mercury is administered, which 
never fails to exasperate the disease. Now, 
if a strong decoction of sarsaparilla root be 
given to personsyinder these circumstances, . 
it will seldom Bil of preducing the most 
beneficial effects; hence it has been con- 
tended, that symptoms derived from the 
contagion of lues venerea, which could not. 
be cured by mercury, have finally yielded 
to this vegetable yemedy. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that representations of this 
kind have a specious and imposing air; 
nevertheless, Mr. Pearson endeavours to 
prove, that they are neither exact nor con- 
clusive. If any of the above-named symp. 
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toms should appear near the conclusion of a 
‘course of raercury, when that medicine was 
operating powerfully on the whole system, 
it weuld be a strange and inexplicable thing 
if they could possibly be derived immedi- 
‘ately from the uncontrolled agency of the 
venereal virus. 

This would imply something like a 
' palpable contradiction, that the antidote 
should be operating with sufficient efficacy 
to cure the venereal symptoms, for which it 
was directed, while, at the same time the 
venereal virus was proceeding to contaminate 
new parts, and to excite a new order of ap- 
pearances. 

One source, and a very common one, to 
which some of the mistakes committed upon 
this subject may be traced, is a persuasion 
that every morbid alteration which arises in 
an infected person is actually tainted with 
the venereal virus, and ought to be as- 
cribed to it as its true cause. 

Every experienced surgeon must, how- 
ever, be aware, that very little of truth and 
reality exists in a representation of this kind. 
The contagious matter, and the mineral 
specific, may jointly produce, in certain 
habits of body, a new series of symptoms, 
which, strictly speaking, are not venereal, 
which cannot be cured by mercury, and 
which are sometimes more te be dreaded 
than the simple and natural effects of the 
venereal virus. 

Some of the most formidable of these 
appearances may be sometimes removed by 
sarsaparilla, the venereal virus still remain- 
ing in the system; and, when the force of 
that poison has been completely subdued by 
mercury, the same vegetable is also capable 
of freeing the patient from what may be 
called the sequele of a mercurial course. 

The root of the sarsaparilla is sometimes 
employed in rheumatic affections, scrofula, 
and cutaneous complaints, where an acri- 
mony of the fluids prevails. 

Smy’RNION HORTENSE. 
ostruthium. 

SMY’RNIUM. (So called from opupya, 
myrrh, the smell of the seed resembling that 
of myrrh very much. ) The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

SmyrNiuM oLusATRuM. ‘The system- 
atic name of the plant called Alexanders. 
' Hipposelinum ; Smyrnium ; Macerona ; Ma- 
cedonisium; Herba alexandrina; Grielum ; 
Agrioselinum. Common Alexanders. This 
plant was formerly cultivated in our gar- 
dens, for culinary use, but is now super- 
seded by celery. The seeds are bitter and 
aromatic, and the roots are more powerfully 
bitter. They stand recommended as re- 
solvents, diuretics, and emmenagogues, 
though seldom used in medical prescrip- 


tions. 
The 


See Imperatoria 


SMYRNIUM  ROTUNDIFOLIUM. 
blanched leaves of this species, are said to be 
more agreeable than those of the olusatrum, 


_sea shores. 
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SNAIL. See Limar. 
Snail-seeded glasswort. See Salsola kali. 
SNAKE. Anguis. +The flesh was for- 
merly made into broth as a restorative. 
Snake, common. The Coluber natrix, of 


Linnzeus. 
Snake, rattle. See Coluber. 
SNAKEROOT., See Aristolochia ser- 


pentaria, and Polygala senega. 
SNAKEWEED. Sce Polygonum bis- 
torta. 
SNAKEWOOD. 
num. 
Snake-killing birthwort. 


See Colubrinum lig- 


See Aristolochia 


‘anguicida, 


SNAP-DRAGON. See Antirrhinum. 

SNEEZEWORT. (So called, because 
the dried flowers and roots, when powdered, 
cause sneezing when applied to the nose.) 
See Achillea ptarmica. ; 

SNEEZING. — Sternutatio. A con- 
vulsive action of the muscles of the chest 
from irritation of the nostrils. 

SNUFF. See Nicotiana. 


SOAP. See Sapo. 
SOAP-BERRY. Sce Saponaria offici- 
nalis. : 


SOAP, MOUNTAIN. A pale brown- 
ish black mineral, which has a greasy feel; 
writes, but does not soil ; and occurs in trap 
rocks in the Isle of Skye. It is used in 
crayon painting. . 

SOAP-STONE. See Steatité. 

SOAP-TREE. See Saponaria. 

SOAP-WORT.  Sce Saponaria. 

Socotorine aloés. Aloés brought from 
Socotora. See Aloé. 

SO’DA. (An Arabian word.) The name 
now universally given by chemists and phy- 
sicians to the mineral alkali. 

It is obtained from several sources, but 
principally from plants growing on the sea 
coast. It occurs in the mineral kingdom, 
united with sulphuric, muriatic, and boracic 
acids; it is also found in large quantities in 
Egypt, combined with carbonic acid. It 
appears to be deposited in large impure 
masses, under the surface of the earth, in 
various countries, from which it is extracted 
by running waters. Thus it is found, after 
the spontaneous evaporation of the water, 
mixed with sand in the”bottom of lakes in 
Hungary ; in the neighbourhood of Bilin in 
Bohemia; and in Switzerland. It occurs 
also in China, and. near Tripoli; in Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, and India. It frequently 
oozes out of walls and crystallises on their 
surface. Like potassa, it is procured by 
lixiviation from the ashes of burnt plants, 
but only from those which grow upon the 
The variety of plants*employed 
for this purpose is very considerable. In 
Spain, soda is procured from different 
species of the Salsola and Salicornia, and the 
Batis maritima. The Zostera maritima is 
burnt in some places on the borders of the 
Baltic. In. this country we burn the va. 
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rious species of fuci; and in France they 
burn the Chenopodium maritimum. See Soda 
Impura. 

The alkali thus procured is more or less 
pure, according to the nature of the particular 
plant from which it is obtained. The great- 
est part, however, is a subcarbonate of soda. 

- “ To procure pure soda, we must boil a 
solution of the pure carbonate with half its 
weight of quicklime, and after subsidence 
decant the clear ley, and evaporate in a clean 
iron or silver. vessel, till the liquid flows 
quietly like oil. It must then be poured out 
on a polished iron plate. It concretes into 
a hard white cake, which is to be imme- 
diately broken in pieces, and put up, while 
still hot, in a phial, which must be ‘well 
corked. If the carbonate of soda be some- 
what impure, then, after the action of lime, 
and subsequent .concentration of the ley, 
alkohol must be digested on it, which will 
dissolve only the caustic pure soda, and leave 
- the heterogeneous salts. By distilling of 
the alkohol in a silver alembic, the alkali 
may then be obtained pure. 

This white solid substance is, however, 
not absolute soda, but a hydrate, consisting 
of about 100 soda + 28 water; or of near- 
ly 77 + 23,in 100. Ifa piece of this soda 
be exposed to the air, it softens and becomes 
pasty; but it never deliquesces into an oily- 
looking liquid, as potassa does. The soda 
in fact soon becomes drier, because by absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid from the air it passes 
into an efflorescent carbonate. Soda is dis- 
tinguishable from potassa by sulphuric acid, 
which forms a very soluble salt with the 
former, and a sparingly soluble one with the 
latter; by muriate of platina and_ tartaric 
acid, which occasion precipitates with potassa 
salts, but not with those of soda. 

The basis of soda is a peculiar metal, 
called sodium, discovered by Sir H. Davy 
in 1807, a few days after he discovered 
potassium. It may be procured in exactly 
the same manner as potassium, by electrical 
or chemical decomposition of the pure hy- 
drate. A rather higher degree of heat, and 
greater voltaic power, are required to decom- 
pose soda than potassa. Sodium resembles 
potassium in many of its characters. It is 
as white as silver, possesses great lustre, and 
is a good conductor of electricity. It enters 
into fusion at about 200° Fahr., and rises in 
vapour at a strong red heat. Its sp. gr. 
is, according to Gay Lussa¢ and Thenard, 
~ 0.972, at the temperature of 599 Fahr. In 
the cold, it, exercises scarcely any action on 
dry air, or oxygen. But when heated 
strongly in oxygen or chlorine, it burns with 
great brilliancy. When thrown upon water, 
its effervesces violently, but does not. in- 
flame, swims on the surface, gradually 
diminishes with great agitation, and renders 
the water a solution of soda. It acts upon 
“most substances in a manner similar to 
potassium, but with less energy. It tar- 
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nishes in the air, but more. slowly ; and, 
slike potassium, it is best preserved under 
naphtha. 

Sodium forms two distinct combinations 
with oxygen; one is pure soda, whose hy- 
drate is above described; the other.is the 
orange oxide of sodium, observed, like the 
preceding oxide, first by Sir H. Davy in 
1807, but of which the true nature was 
pointed out, in 1810, by Gay Lussac .and 
Thenard. 

Pure soda may be formed by burning 
sodium in a quantity of air, containing no 
more oxygen than is sufficient for its conver- 
sion into this alkali; ¢ ¢. the metal must be 
in excess: a strong degree of heat must be 
employed. i 
- Pure soda is ef a grey colour, it is a non- 
conductor of electricity, of a vitreous frac- 
ture, and requires a strong red heat for its 
fusion, When alittle water is added to it, 
there is a violent action between the two 
bodies ; the soda becomes white, crystalline 
in its appearance, and much more fusible 
and volatile. It is then the substance com- 
monly called pure or caustie soda; but pro- 
perly styled the hydrate. 

The other oxide or peroxide of sodium may 
be formed. by burning sodium in oxygen, in 
excess, Itis of a deep orange colour, very 
fusible, and a non-conductor of electricity. 
When acted‘on by water, it gives off oxygen, 
and the water becomes a solution of soda. 
It deflagrates when strongly heated with 
combustible bodies. 

The proportions of oxygen in soda, and 
in the orange peroxide of sodium, are easily 
learned by the action of sodium on water 
and on oxygen. If a given weight of so- 
dium, ina little glass tube, be thrown by 
means of the finger under a graduated in- 
verted jar filled with water, the quantity 
of hydrogen evolved will indicate the quan- 
tity of oxygen combined with the metal to 
form soda; and when sodium is slowly 
burned in a tray of platina (lined with dry 
common salt), in oxygen in great excess, 
from the quantity of oxygen absorbed the 
composition of the peroxide may be learned. 
From Sir H. Davy’s experiments compared 
with those of Gay Lussac and Thenard, it 
appears, that the prime equivalent of sodium 
is 3.0, and that of dry soda, or protoxide of 
sodium, 4.0; while the orange oxide or 
deutoxide is 5.0. The numbers given by 
Thenard are, for the first, 100 metal + 33.995 
oxygen; and for the second, 100 metal + 
67.990 oxygen. 

Another oxide is described containing 
less oxygen than soda; it is therefore a sub- 
oxide, When sodium is kept for some time 
jin. a small quantity of moist air, or when 
‘sodium in excess is heated with hydrate of 
soda, a dark greyish substance is formed, 
more inflammable than sodium, and which 
affords hydrogen by its action upon water. 

Only one combination of sodium and 
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chlorine is known. This is the important 
substance, common salt. It may be formed 
directly by combustion, or by decomposing 
any compound of chlorine by sodium. So- 
dium has a much stronger attraction for 
chlorine than for oxygen: and soda, or its 
hydrate, is decomposed by chlorine, oxygen 
being expelled from the first, and oxygen 
and water from the second. 

Potassium has a stronger attraction for 
chlorine than sodium has; and one mode of 
procuring sodium easily, is by heating toge- 
ther to redness common salt and potassium. 
The chloride of sodium, improperly called 
the muriate, consists.of 4.5 chlorine + 3.0 
sodium. There is no known action between 
sodium and hydrogen or azote. 

Sodium combines readily with sulphur 
and with phosphorus, presenting similar phe- 
nomena, to those presented by potassium. 
The sulphurets and phosphurets of sodium 
agree in their general properties with those 
of potassium, except that they are rather less 
inflammable. They form, by burning, aci- 
dulous compounds of sulphuric and phos- 
phoric acid and soda. 

Potassium and sodium combine with great 
facility, and form peculiar compounds, which 
differ in their properties, according to the 
proportions of the constituents. By a small 
quantity of sodium, potassium is rendered 
fluid at common temperatures, and its sp. gr. 
is considerably diminished. Eight parts of 
potassium, and one of sodium, form a com- 
pound that swims in naphtha, and that is fluid 
at the common temperature of the air. Three 
parts of sodium, and one of potassium, make 
a compound fluid at common temperatures. 
A little potassium destroys the ductility of 
sodium, and renders it very brittle and soft. 
Since the prime of potassium is to that of 
sodium as 5 to 3, it will require the former 
quantity of potassium to eliminate the latter 
quantity of sodium from the chloride. The 
attractions of potassium, for all substances 
that have been examined, are stronger than 
those of sodium. 

Soda is the basis of common salt, of plate 
and crown-glass, and of all hard soaps.” 

The compounds of soda used in medicine 
are the following : 


_ 1. Sodz acetas. ‘6. Sods murias. 
2. —— boras. 7. = phosphas. 
3, carbonas. 8. sulphas. 
4, subcarbonas. 9. tartras, 
5. — ex- 10. Soda tartarisata. 


siccata. 11. Sapo durus. 

Sopa acerata. A neutral salt formed 
of a combination of acetic acid with the 
mineral alkali. Its virtues are similar to 
those of the acetate of potassa. 

Sopa soraxata. See Borar. 

Soda, carbonate of. See Sode carbonas. 

Sopa uispanica. See Sodaimpura. 

Sopa HIsPANICA PURIFICATA. ‘See Sode 
subcarbonas. 

Sopa mrura. Impure soda. Soda ; 
Barilla; Bariglia; Barillor ; Anatron ; Na- 


- is sometimes called British barilla. 
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tron; Anaton; Nitrum antiquorum ; Apho 
ronitrum; Bauwrach; Sal alkalinus fixus 
fossilis ; Carbonas sode impurus; Subcar- 
bonas sod@ impura. Soda. Barilla is the 
term given, in commerce, to the impure 
mineral alkali, or imperfect carbonate of 
soda, imported from Spain and the Levant. 
It is made by burning to ashes different 
plants that grow on the sea-shore, chiefly of 
the genus Salsola. Many have referred it 
to the Salsola kali, of Linnzeus; but various 
other plants, on being burned, are found to 
afford this alkali, and some in a greater 
proportion than this: these are, 

1. The Salsola sativa, of Linnzus.  Sal- 
sola sonda, of Lofling. Kali hispanicum 
supinum annuum sedi-foliis brevibus. Kali 
@d Alicante. This grows abundantly on that 
part of the Spanish coast which is washed 
by the Mediterranean sea. * This plant is 
deservedly first enumerated by Professor 
Murray, as it supplies all the best soda con- 
sumed in Europe, which by us is ealled | 
Spanish or Alicant soda, and by the Spanish 
merchants Barilla de Alicante. 

2. Salsola soda, of Linnzus, Kali majus 
cochleato semine ; Le Salicor. This species, 
which grows on the French Mediterranean 
coast, is much used in Languedoc for the 
preparation of this salt, which is usually ex- 
ported to Sicily and Italy. . 

3, Salsola tragus, of Linnzus, affords an 
ordinary kind of soda, with which the 
French frequently mix that made in Lan- 
guedoc. This adulteration is also practised 
by the Sicilians, who distinguish the plant 
by the term salvaggia. 

4. Salicornia herbacea, of Linnzus, is 
common in salt marshes, and on the sea- 
shore all over Europe. Linnzus prefers 
the soda obtained from this plant to that of 
all the others; but though the quantity of 
alkali which it yields is very considerable, it 
is mixed with much common salt. 

5. Salicornia arabica, of Linnzus, and 
also the Mesembryanthemum nodiflorum, 
and Plantago squarrosa. All these, accord- 
ing to Alpinus, afford this alkali. It has 
also been procured from several of the fuci, 
especially F. vesiculosus, and distinguished 
here by the name kelp. Various other 
marine plants might also be noticed as yield- 
ing an impure soda by combustion ; but the 
principal are confined. to the genus salsola, 
and that of salicornia. The salsola kali, on 
the authority of Rawolf, is the species from 
which the salt is usually obtained in eastern 
countries: which is brought to us in hard 
porous masses, of a speckled brown colour. 
Kelp, a still more impure alkali, made in 
this country by burning various sea-weeds, 
The 
marine plants, collected for the purpose of 
procuring barilla in this country, are the 
Salsola kali, Salicornia europea, Zostera ma- 
ritima, Triglochen maritimum, Chenopodium 
maritimum, Atriplex portulacoides ct litto- 
ralis, Plantago maritima, Tamarix gallica, 
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Eryngium. maritimum, Sedum telephium, 
Dipsacus fullonum, &e. &c. 

It is to be regretted, that the different 
kinds of soda which are brought to Eu- 
ropean markets, have not been sufficiently 
analysed to enable us to ascertain with to- 
lerable certainty the respective value of each ; 
and, indeed, while the practice of adulterat- 
ing this salt continues, any attempts of this 
kind are likely to prove fruitless. | The best 
information on this subject is to be had from 
Jessica, Mascorelle, Cadet, Bolare, and Ses- 
tini. In those places where the prepar- 
ation of soda forms a considerable branch of 
commerce, as on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, seeds of the salsola are regularly 
sown in a proper situation near ‘the sea, 
which usually shoot above ground in the 
course of a fortnight. About the time the 
seeds become ripe, the plants are pulled up 
by the roots, and exposed in a suitable place 
to dry, where their seeds are collected; this 
being done, the plants are tied up in bun- 
dles, and burned in an oven constructed for 
the purpose, where the ashes are then, while 
hot, continually. stirred with long poles. 
The saline matter, on bocoming cold, forms 
a hard solid mass, which is broken in pieces 
of a convenient size for exportation. 

According to chemical analysis, the im- 
pure sodas of commerce generally contain a 
portion of vegetable alkali, and neutral salts, 
as muriate of soda and sulphate of potassa, 
and not unfrequently some portion of iron 
is contained in the mass; they are, there- 
fore, to be considered as more or less a 
compound, and their goodness to be esti- 
mated accordingly. The Spanish soda, of 
the best sort, is in dark-coloured masses, of 
a bluish tinge, very ponderous, sonorous, 
dry to the touch, and externally abounding 
with small cavities, without any offensive 
smell, and. very salt to the taste; if long 
exposed to the air, it undergoes a degree of 
spontaneous calcination. The best French 
soda is also dry, sonorous, brittle, and of a 
deep blue colour, approaching to black. 
The soda which is mixed with small stones, 
which gives out a fetid smell on solution, 
and is white, soft, and deliquescent, is of 
the-worst kind. 

Sopa muriata. See Sode murias. 

Sopa muriatica. See Sode murias. 

Sopa PHosPHoRATA. Phosphorated soda. 
Alkali minerale phosphoratum, of Bergman. 
This preparation is a compound of phospho- 
ric acid and soda. It is cathartic in the dose 
of half an ounce to an ounce; dissolved in 
gruel it is not unpleasant, and it is said to 
be useful in scrophula, bronchocele, rach- 
itis, and gout, in small doses. 

Soda, subcarbonate of. See Sode subcar- 
bonas. 

Soda, subcarbonate of, dried. 
subcarbonas exsiccata. 
Soda, sulphate of. 

SopA TARTARIZATA. 


See Sode sulphas. 
Tartarized soda, 


See Sode- 
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formerly known by the names of sal rupel- 
lensis, sal polychrestum Seignetti, and lately 
by that of natron tartarizatum. . Take of 
subcarbonate of soda twenty ounces; super 
tartrate of potassa, powdered, two pounds; 
boiling water ten pints. Dissolve the sub- 
carbonate of soda in the water, and add 
gradually the supertartrate of potassa ; filter 
the solution through paper, and evaporate it 
until a pellicle forms upon the surface; then 
set it by that crystals may form. Having 
poured away the water, dry these crystals 
upon bibulous paper. ‘This salt consists 
of tartaric acid, soda, and potassa, the soda 
only combining with the superabundant 
acid of the super salt; it is, therefore, a 
triple salt, and it has been judged by the 
London College more convenient to express 
this difference by the adjective tartarizata, 
than to introduce the three words necessary 
to its description. It possesses mildly ca- 
thartic, diuretic, and deobstruent. virtues, 
and is administered in doses from one drachm 
to an ounce, as a cathartic, and in the dose 
of twenty to thirty grains in abdominal 
physconia, and torpidity of the kidneys. 
Soda, tartarized. See Soda tartarizata. 
Sopa goras. See Borax. 
Sop carronas. Carbonate of soda. 
Take of subcarbonate of soda, a pound; 
subcarbonate of ammonia, three ounces; 
distilled water, a pint. Having previously 
dissolved the soda in water, add the ammo- 
nia, then by means of a sand bath apply a 
heat of 180° for three hours, or until the 
ammonia be driven off. Lastly, set the so.‘ 
lution by to crystallise. The remaining so- 
lution may be evaporated and set by in the 
same manner that crystals may again form. 
This salt which is called also aérated soda, 
and natron, bears to the subcarbonate of 
soda the same relation that the carbonate of 
potassa does to its subcarbonate. It is pre- 
pared in the same way, possesses the same 
comparative advantages, and contains, in like 
manner, double the quantity of carbonic acid. 
Sop# murias. Mariate of soda. Al- 
kali minerale salinum; Sal communis; Sal 
culinaris ; Sal fontium; Sal gemme; Sal 
marinus; Natron muriatum; Soda mu- 
viata. Common culinary salt. This salt 
is more abundant in nature than any other. 
It is found in prodigious masses’ in the in- 
ternal part of the earth, in Calabria, in Hun- 
gary, in Muscovy, and more especially 
Weilicska, in Poland, near Meunt Capax, 
where the mines are very large, and afford 
immense quantities of salt. It is also ob- 
tained by several artificial means from sea- 
water. It possesses antiseptic, diuretic, and 
resolvent qualities, and is frequently employ- 
ed in form of clyster, fomentation, lotion, 
pendiluvium, and bath, in obstipation, 
against worms, gangrene, scrophulous tu- 
mours, herpetic eruptions, arthritis, &c. 
Sopa supporas. See Boraz. 
Sopa suscarsonas. Subcarbonate of 
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soda, formerly called nalron preparatum 
and sal sode. Take of impure soda, 
powdered, a pound; boiling distilled water, 
half a gallon. Boil the soda in the water 
for half an hour, and strain the solution ; let 
the solution evaporate to two pints, and be 
set by, that crystals may form. ‘Throw 
away the remaining solution. The pure 
crystals, thus formed of Alicant barilia, are 
colourless, transparent, lamellated, of a 
rhomboidal. figure ; and one hundred_ parts 
are found to contain twenty of alkali, six- 
teen of aérial acid, and sixty-four of water ; 
but upon keeping the crystals fora length 
of time, if the air be not excluded, the water 
evaporates, and they assume the form of a 
white powder. According to Islin, one 
ounce of water, at the temperature 62° of 
Fahr, dissolves five drachms and fifteen 
grains of the crystals. This salt consists of 
soda imperfectly saturated with carbonic 
acid, and is therefore, called sod@ subcar- 
bonas. It is given in doses of from ten 
grains to half a drachm as an attenuant and 
antacid; and joined with bark and. aro- 
matics, it is highly praised by some in the 
cure of scrophula, It is likewise a power- 
ful solvent of mucus, a deobstruent and 
diuretic ; and has been thought an antidote 
against oxide of arsenic and corrosive sub- 
limate. The other diseases in which it is 
administered are those arising from an abun- 
dance of mucus in the prime viz, calcu- 
lous complaints, gout, some affections of the 
skin, rickets, tinea capitis, crusta lactea, and 
worms. Externally it is recommended by 
some in the form of lotion, to be applied to 
scrophulous ulcers. 


Sop.z SUBCARBONAS EXSICCATA. Dried 
subcarbonate of soda. Take of subcar- 
bonate of soda, a pound. Apply a boiling 


heat to the soda in a clean iron vessel, until 
it becomes perfectly dry, and constantly stir 
it with an iron rod. Lastly, reduce it into 
powder. Its virtues are similar to those of 
the subcarbonate. 

Sopa sutpHas. Sulphate of soda, com- 
monly known by the name of natron vi- 
triolatum, and formerly sal catharticus Glau- 
beri. Take of the salt which remains after 
the distillation of muriatic acid, two pounds. 
Boiling water, two pints and a half. Dis- 
solve the salt in the water, then add gradu- 
ally as much subcarbonate of soda as may be 
required to saturate the acid: boil the solu- 
tion away until a pellicle forms upon the 
surface, and, after having strained it, set it 
by, that crystals may form. Having poured 
away the water, dry these crystals upon 
bibulous paper. It possesses cathartic and 
diuretic qualities, and is in high esteem as a 
mild cathartic. It is found in the mineral 
kingdom formed by nature, but that which 
is used medicinally is prepared by art. The 
dose is from one drachm to one ounce. 

-SODALITE. A green coloured mine- 
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ral discovered in a bed of mica slate in West 
Greenland, 

SODIUM. See Soda. 

SOL. The sun. Geld was so called 
by the older chemists. 

SOLA/MEN. (From solor, to com- 
fort.) Anise-seed is named solamen intes~ 
tinorum, from the comfort it affords in dis- 
orders of the intestines. 

SOLANO'IDES. (From solanwmy 
night-shade, and eidos, likeness.) Bastard 
nightshade. 

SOLA'NUM. (From solor, to, com~ 
fort, because it gives ease by its stupifying 
qualities.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system, Class, Pen- 
tandria ; Order, Monogynia. . 
_ 2, The pharmacopeeial name of the sola- 
num nigrum. 

SoLanuM puLCAMARA. The systematic 
name of the bitter-sweet. Dulcamara ; 
Solanum scandens; Glycypicros, sive amara- _ 
dulcis; Solanum lignosum.  tpvxvos, of 
Theophrastus. Woody nightshade, Sola- 
num — caule inermi frutescente flerucsa ; fo- 
liis superioribus hastatis ; racemis cymosis, of 
Linneus. The roots and stalks of this 
nightshade, upon being chewed, first cause a 
sensation of bitterness, which is soon follow- 
ed by a considerable degree of sweetness ; 
and hence the plant obtained the name of 
bitter-sweet. The berries have not yet been 
applied to medical use; they seem to act 
powerfully upon the prime via, exciting 
violent vomiting and purging. Thirty of 
them were given to a dog, which soon be- 
came mad, and died in the space of three 
hours; and, upon opening his stomach, the 
berries were discovered to have undergone 
no change by the powers of digestion; there 
can, therefore, be little doubt of the dele- 
terious effects of these berries; and, as they 
are very common in the hedges, and may be 
easily mistaken, by children, for red cur- 
rants, which they somewhat resemble, this 
circumstance is the more worthy of notice. 
The stipites, or younger branches, are di- 
rected for use in the Pharm. and_ they 
may be employed either fresh or dried, 
making a proportionate allowance in the 
dose of the latter for some diminution of its 
powers by drying. In autumn, when the 
leaves are fallen, the sensible qualities of 
the plant are said to be the strongest ; and, 
on this account, it should be gathered in 
autumn rather than spring. Dulcamara does 
not manifest those strong narcotic qualities 
which are common to many of the night- 
shades; it is, however, very, generally ad- 
mitted to be a medicine of considerable effi~ 
cacy. Murray says it promotes all the se- 
cretions; Haller observes, that it partakes 
of the milder powers of the nightshade joined. 
to a resolvent and saponaceous quality ; and 
the opinion of Bergius seems to coincide 
with that of Murray ;— “ Virtus: pellens 
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urinam, sudorem, menses, lochia, sputa; 
mundificans.”” The diseases in which we 
find it recommended by different authors, 
are extremely various; but Bergius con- 
fines its use to rheumatisms, retentio men- 
sium, et lochiorum. Dulcamara appears, 
also, by the experiments of Razoux and 
others, to have been used with advantage in 
some obstinate cutaneous affections. Dr. 
Cullen says, “* We have employed only the 
stipites, or slender twigs of this shrub ; but, 
as we have collected them, they come out 
very unequal, some parcels of them being 
very mild and inert, and others of them con- 
siderably acrid. In the latter state, we have 
employed a decoction of them in the cure 
of rheumatism, sometimes with advantage, 
but at other times without any effect. 
Though the dulcamara is here inserted in the 
catalogue of diuretics, it has never appeared 
to us as powerful in this way; for, in all 
the trials made here, it has hardly ever been 
observed to be in any measure diuretic.” 
This plant is generally given in decoction, 
or infusion, and, to prevent its exciting nau- 
sea, it is ordered to be diluted with milk, 
and to begin with small doses, as large doses 
have been found to produce very dangerous 
symptoms. Razoux directs the following : 
Ix. Stipitum dulcam. rec. drac. ss ina que 
font. unc. 16 coquatur ad unc. 8. This 
was taken in the dose of three or four 
drachms, diluted with an equal quantity of 
milk, every four hours. Linnzus directs 
two drachms, or half an ounce of the dried 
Stipites, to be infused half an hour in boil- 
ing water, and then to be boiled ten mi- 
nutes ; and of this decoction he gives two 
tea-cups full morning and evening. For 
the formula of a decoction of this plant, 
according to the London Pharm. See De- 
coctum dulcamare. 


SoLaNuM ravipum. © The thorn-apple 


plant. See Datura stramonium. 

SoLanuM LETHALE. See tropa bellu- 
donna. 

SoLANUM LIGNosum. See Solanum dul- 
camara. 


SoLanuM Lycorersicum. The love-ap- 
ple plant. The fruit of this, called Tomata 
and love-apple, is so much esteemed by the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards, that it is an 
ingredient in almost all their soups and 
sauces, and is by them considered as cooling 
and nutritive. 

SoLaNnuM MELONGENA. ‘The systematic 
name of the mad apple plant. Its oblong 
egg-shaped fruit is often boiled in their 
native places, in soups and sauces, the same 
as the love-apple; is accounted very nu- 
tritive, and is much sought after by the 
votaries of Venus. 

SoLaNnuM nicrum. ‘The systematic name 
of the garden nightshade, which is highly 
deleterious. 

Sotanum sanctum. The systematic name 


~ 
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of the Palestine nightshade. The fruit of 
which is globular, and in Egypt much eaten 
by the inhabitants. 

SoLaANUM TUBEROSUM. Batatas; So- 
lanum esculentum; Kippa; Kelengu; Pa- 
pas Americanus; Pappus Americanus ; 
Convolvulus Indicus. The potatoe plant, 
a native of Peru, first brought into Europe 
by Sir Francis Drake, 1486, and planted 
in London. See Potatoe. 

SoLaNnuM vesicarium. The winter cherry 


plant is so called by Caspar Bauhin. See 
Physalis alkekengi. 
SOLDANELLA. (4 solidando ; from 


its uses in healing fresh wounds.) The 
sea convolvulus. See Convolvulus soldanella. 

SO’LEN. Swany. A tube or channel, 
A cradle for a broken limb. 

SOLENA’/RIUM. (Diminutive 
swAny, a tube.) A catheter. 

SO/LEUS. (From solea, a sole: from 
its shape being like the sole fish.) See Gas- 
trocnemius internus. 

SOLIDA’GO. (From solido, to make 
firm: so called from its uses in consolidat- 
ing wounds.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Syn- 
genesia ; Order, Polygamia superflua. ‘The 
herb comfrey. 

SotmpaGo virgAuREA. ‘The systematic 
name of the golden rod. Virga aurea; 
Herba dorea; Conyza coma aurea; Sym- 
phytum; Petreum ; Elichrysum ; Conso- 
lida saracenica and aurea. Golden rod. 
The leaves and- flowers of this plant are 
recommended as aperients and corroborants 
in urinary obstructions, ulcerations of the 
kidneys and bladder, and it is said by some 
to be particularly useful in stopping internal 
hemorrhages. 

SOLIDS. In anatomy, are the*bones, 
ligaments, membranes, muscles, nerves, and 
vessels. : 

SOLITARIUS.' Solitary. Applied to 
worms in the body, and to leaves, stems, 
footstalk, &c. when either single on a plant, 
or only one in the same place. 

SO’LIUM. (From solus, alone: so 
called because it infests the body ‘singly. ) 
The tape-worm. See Tenia. 

Solomon’s seal. See Convallaria poly- 
gonatum. 

SOLSE’QUIUM. = (From sol, the sun, 
and seguor, to follow: so called because it 
turns its flowers towards the sun.) Mari- 
gold or turnsole. See Heliotropium. 

SOLVENT. See Menstruwm. 

SOLUTION. Solutio. An intimate 
commixture of solid bodies with fluids, into 
one seemingly homogeneous liquor. The 
dissolving fluid is called a menstruum or 
solvent. 

SOLUTI’VA. (From solvo, to loosen.) 
Laxative medicines, gentle purgatives. 

SOMMITE. See Nepheline. 

SOMNAMBULISM. See Oneirodynia. 
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SOMNI'FEROUS. (Somniferus ; from 


Somnus, sleep, and fero, to bring.) Havy- 
ing the power of inducing sleep. 

‘SONCHI'TES. (From. goyxos, the 
sow-thistle: so named from its resemblance 
to the sonchus.) The herb hawkweed. 

SO’NCHUS. (Hapa ro cwov, xeew ; from 
its wholesome juice.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia equalis. The 
sow-thistle, 

Soncuus oteraceus. The systematic 
name of the sow-thistle. Most of the spe- 
cies of sonchus abound with a milky juice, 


which is very bitter, and said to possess » 


diuretic virtues, This is sometimes em- 
ployed with that intention. Boiled it may 
be eaten as a substitute for cabbage. 

SOOT. See Fuligo. 

SO’PHIA. (From godos, wise: so named 
from its great virtues in stopping fluxes.) 
Flix-weed or flux-weed. See Sisymbriwm. 

SorHIA CHIRURGORUM. See Sisymbrium 
sophia. 

SOPHISTICATION. A term em- 
ployed in pharmacy, to signify the counter- 
feiting or adulterating any medicine. This 
practice unhappily obtains with most dealers 
in drugs, &c; and the cheat is carried on 
so artificially by many as to prevent a disco- 
very even by persons of the most discerning 
faculties. 

SOPHO/RA. (A name of most whim- 
sical origin. Sophera is, according to Pros- 
per, Alpinus, the Egyptian denomination of 
a species of cassia, the Cassia sophera of Lin- 
nzus, nearly related to this genus. Linnzus, 
spelling it sophoray calls it a genus sophorum, 
or of wise men; as teaching that separate 
stamens, in the papilionaceous family, if ever 
the limits of that family can be determined, 
afford so decisive a mark of discrimination, 
as almost to exclude the plants furnished 
with such, from the same natural class, or 


order, with those the filiments of which are~ 


combined.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Decandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
SopHoRA HEPTAPHYLLA. ‘The system- 
atic name of the shrub, the root and seeds of 
which are sometimes called anticholerica ; 
they are both intensely bitter, and said to be 
useful in cholera, colic, and dysury. 
SOPHRONISTE/RES. (From cw- 
povigw, to become wise: so called because 
they do not appear till after puberty.) The 
last of the grinding-teeth. 
SOPIE’NTIA. (From sopio, to make 
sleep.) Medicines which procure sleep. 
SO’POR. Profound sleep. 
SOPORIFEROUS. (Soporiferus ; from 
sopor, sleep, and fero, to hear.) A term 
given to whatever induces sleep. See dnodyne. 
So’ra. (Arabian.) The nettle-rash. 
SorsastRELLA, (From sorbeo, to suck 
up; because it stops hemorrhages. ) 
herb burnet, See Pimpinella saxifraga. 
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SORBATE. A compound of sorbic or 
malic acid, with the salifiable basis. 

SORBIC ACID. (dcidum. sorbicum ;. 
from sorbus, the mountain ash, from the 
berries of which it is obtained.) “ The acid of 
apples called malic, may be obtained most 
conveniently and in greatest purity from the 
berries of the mountain ash, called sorbws, or 
pyrus aucuparia, and hence the present name, 
sorbic acid. This was supposed to be a new 
and peculiar acid by Donovan and Vau- 
quelin, who wrote good dissertations up- 
on it. But it now appears that the sorbic 
and pure malic acids are identical. 

Bruise the ripe berries in a mortar, and 
then squeeze them in a linen bag. They 
yield nearly half their weight of juice, of the 
specific gravity of 1.077. This viscid juice, 
by remaining for about a fortnight in a warm 
temperature, experiences the vinous ferment- 
ation, and would yield a portion of alkohol. 
By this change, it has become bright, clear, 
and passes easily through the filter, while the 
sorbic acid itself is not altered. Mix the 
clear juice with filtered solution of acetate of. 
lead. Separate the precipitate on a filter, 
and wash it with cold water. A large quan- 
tity of boiling water is then to be poured 
upon the filter, and allowed to drain into 
glass jars. At the end of some hours, the 
solution deposits crystals of great lustre and 
beauty. Wash these with cold water, dis- 
solve them in boiling water, filter, and crys- 
tallise. | Collect the new crystals, and boil 
them for half an hour in 2.3 times their 
weight of sulphuric acid, specific gravity 
1.090, supplying water as fast as it evapo- 
rates, and stirring the mixture diligently with 
a glass rod. The clear liquor is to be de- 
canted into a tall narrow glass jar, and while 
still hot, a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen is 
to be passed through it. When the lead has 
been all thrown down in a sulphuret, the 
liquor is to be filtered, and then boiled in an 
open vessel to dissipate the adhering sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. It is now a solution of 
sorbic acid. 

When it is evaporated to the consistence 
of a syrup, it forms mammelated masses of a 
crystalline structure. It still contains a con- 
siderable quantity of water, and deliquesces. 
when exposed to the air. 
transparent, colourless, void of smell, but 
powerfully acid to the taste. Lime and 
barytes waters are not precipitated by solu- 
tion of thesorbic acid, although the sorbate of 
lime is nearly insoluble. One of the most 
characteristic properties of this acid, is the . 
precipitate which it gives with the acetate of 
lead, which is at first white and flocculent, 
but afterwards assumes a brilliant crystalline 
With potassa, soda, and ammo- 
nia, it forms crystallisable salts containing 
an excess of acid.”’ 

SO’RBUS. (From sorbeo, to suck up ; 
because its fruit stops fluxes.) The name: 


Its solution is ©. 
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of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Icosandria ; Order, Trigynia. The 
service-tree. 

Sorzus aucupariA. The wild service- 
tree. The berries of this plant are adstrin- 
gent, and, it is said, have been found ser- 
viceable in allaying the pain of calculous 
affections in the kidneys. 

SO’RDES. When the matter discharged 
from ulcers is rather viscid, glutinous, of a 
brownish-red colour, somewhat resembling 
the grounds of coffee, or grumous blood 
mixed with water, it is thus named. Sordes, 
Saines, and Ichor, are all of them much more 
fetid than purulent matter, and none of 
them are altogether free from acrimony ; but 
that which is generally termed Jchor is by 
much the most acrid of them, being fre- 
quently so sharp and corrosive as to de- 
stroy large quantities of the neighbouring 
parts. » : 

Sore, bay. A disease which Dr. Mosely 
considers as a true cancer, commencing with 
an ulcer. It is endemic at the Bay of Hon- 
duras. 

SORE-THROAT. See Cynanche. 

SORRELL. See Rumer acetosa. 

Sorrel, French. See Rumex scutatus. 

: Sorrel, round-leaved. See Rumer scuta- 


tus. 
Sorrel, wood. See Ovalis acetosella. 
- SOUND. 1. An instrument which sur- 


geons introduce through the urethra into 
the bladder, to discover whether there is 
a stone in this viscus or not. 

2. See Hearing. 


SOUR DOCK. See Rumez acetosa. 

‘-SOUTHERNWOOD. See Artemisia 
abrotanum. 

SOW-BREAD. See Cyolainert 


SPA. <A town in France, in the depart- 
ment of the Ourte, famous for its mineral 
water, which appears to be avery strongly 
acidulous chalybeate, containing more iron 
and carbonic acid than any other mineral 
spring. What applies. to the use of chaly- 
beates will apply to this water. 

SPADIX. An elongated receptacle or 
flower-bearing column, which emerges, 
mostly, from a spathe or sheath, as it does in 
Arum maculatum, Calla e@thiopica, and 
palustris ; but the Acorus calamus has a 
~ spadix without any sheath. 

» The inflorescence of palms,and some other 
plants, is a branched spadia; as the iio me 
humilis, Musa, &c. 

Spain, pellitory of. 
rethrum. 

Spanish fly. See Cantharis. 

Spanish liquorice. See Crigieypiorieds 

Spar, fluor. See Fluor. 

Spar, ponderous. See Heavy-spar, and 
Barytes. % 

Spar, tabular. See Tabular spar. 

SPARGANO/SIS. (From ozapya, 
to swell.) A milk abscess. 


See Anthemis py- 
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Sparry anhydrite. A sulphate of lime. 
See dAnhydrite. 4 

SPARRY IRON. A carbonate of 
iron, of a pale yellowish grey colour, found 
in limestone in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and in large quantities in Hessia. 

SPARSUS. Dispersed, irregularly 
scattered. F requently used in medicine, 
anatomy, and botany, to eruptions, glands, 
leaves, flowerstalks. 

SPA’RTIUM. (2rapdioy of Tiscorides : 
socalled from orap/n, a rope ; because of the 
use of the long, slender, tough branches, or 
bark, in making cordage.) The name of a * 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Diadelphia ; Order, Decandria. 

SpaRTIUM scopaRiuM. ‘The systematic 
name of the common brocm. Genista. 
The tops and leaves of this indigenous plant, 
Spartium— folits ternatis solitartisque, ramis 
inermtbus angulatis, of Linneeus, are the 
parts that are employed medicinally ; they 
have a bitter taste, and are recommended for 
their purgative and _ diuretic qualities, in 
hydropic cases. 

SPASMI. Spasmodie diseases. “The 
third order of the Class, Neuroses, of Cul- 
len; characterised by a morbid contraction 
or motion of muscular fibres. 

SPASMODIC.  Spasmodicus. Belong- 
ing to a spasm, or convulsion, 

Spasmodic colic. See Colica, 

SPASMOLOGY.  (Spasmologia ; from 
oTacKLos, 2 spasm, and Aoyos, a discourse. ) 
A treatise on convulsions. 

“SPASMUS. (Spasmus ; from craw, to 
draw.) A cramp, spasm, or convulsion. An 
involuntary contraction of ‘the muscular 
fibres, or that state of the contraction of 
muscles which is not spontaneously disposed 
to alternate with relaxation, is properly 
termed spasm. © When the contractions 
alternate with relaxation, and are frequently 
and preternaturally repeated, they are called 
convulsions. Spasms are distinguished by 
authors into clonic and tonic spasms. In 
clonic spasms, which are the true convul- 
sions, the contractions and relaxations are 
alternate, as in epilepsy ; but in fonié spasms 
the member remains rigid, as in locked jaw. 
See Convulsion, Tonic spasm, and Tetanus. 

Spasmus cywnicus. Sardonic laugh. A 
convulsive affection of the muscles of the 
face and lips on both sides, which involun- 
tarily forces the muscles of those parts into a 
species of ‘grinning distortion. If one side 
only be affected, the disorder is nominated 
tortura oris. When the masseter, buccinator, 
temporal, nasal, and labial muscles, are 
involuntarily excited to action, or contort- 
ed by contraction or relaxation, they form 
a species of malignant sneer. It some- 
times arises from eating hemlock, or other 
acrid poisons, or succeeds to an apoplectic 
stroke. 


SPATHA. ©(From oza@y, a slice, or 
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ladle.) A botanical term. . A sheath; or 
covering of an immature flower which bursts 
longitudinally, and is more or less remote 
from the flower, From the number of mem- 
branes, which are called valves, and of the 
flowers, and their duration, it is named, ' 

1. Spatha univalvis, having only one 
membranous leaf; asin drum maculatum, 
and Crocus sativus. 

2. Bivalis, in Stratiates alioides. 

3. Dimidiata, or lacera, there being only 
one valve, and that covering the flower only 
partially ; as in Ixia wniflora, and africana. 

4. Vaga, the common sheath inclosing 
several partial ones; as in [ris germanica,and 
Helonica. 

5. Uniflora, containing only one flower ; 
as the Narcissus poeticus, Pseudo-narcissus, 
and Amarryllis formosissima. 

6. BRiflora, with two; 
racemosa, and Morea vegeta. 

7. Multiflora; as in Allium, Narcissus 

Jonguilla, and Pancreatium carabeum. 

8. Spatha persistens, remaining with the 
fruit ; as in Heliconia bibai. 7 

9. Marcescens, withering before or soon 
after the flowering; as in Allia and Leu- 
cajum vernum. 

SPATHOME’LE., 
sword, and pyar, 
probe. 

SPA’TULA. (Diminutive of spatha, a 
broad instrument.) An instrument for 


as in Alpina 


(From. omain, a 
a probe.) An edged 


spreading salve. _ Also a name of the . 


herb spurge-wort, from its broad leaves. 

SPATULATUS.  Spatulate : applied 
to leaves, &c. of a roundish figure, tapering 
into an oblong base ; asin Silene otites. 

SPEARMINT. See Mentha viridis. 

Spearwort, water. See Ranunculus flam- 
mula. 

SPECIFIC. — Specificus. 
that has an infallible efficacy in the cure of 
disorders. The existence of stich remedies 
is doubted. 

Specific gravity. See Gravity specific. 


SPECY’LLUM. (From specio, to ex- 
amine.) <A probe. 
SPE’CULUM. (From specio, to view. ) 


An instrument for opening or obtaining a 
view of parts. within each other; as 
Speculum oculi, Speculum oris, Speculum 
ant, &c. 

Seecutum ani. An instrument for dis- 
tending the anus, whilst an operation is 
performed upon the parts within. 

SpecuLuM martricis. An instrument to 
assist in any manual operation belonging 
to the womb. | 

SrecuLum ocuti. An instrument used 
by oculists to keep the eyelids open and, the 
eye fixed. 

SPECULUM ORIS. 
open the mouth. 

SPECULUM VENERIS. 
folium. 

SPEECH. 


An instrument to force 
See Achillea mille- 


See Voice, 


A remedy . 
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SPEEDWELL. See Veronica. 
Speedwell, female. See Antirrhinum ela- 


tine. 

Speedwell, mountain. \ See Veronica. 

SPERMA-CETI. (From ozepya, seed, 
and ceée, or cetus, the whale.) See Physeter 
macrocephalus. 

SPERMAI'TIC.  (Spermaticus ; from 
omeppa, seed.) Belonging to the testicle and 
ovary; as the spermatic artery, chord, 
and veins. 

SPERMATOCE’LE. (From ovepua, 
seed, and «yAn, a tumour.) Epdidymis 
disiensa. A swelling of the testicle or 
epididymis from an accumulation of semen, 
It is known by a swelling of those organs, 
pain extending to the loins without inflam- 
mation, 

Srermatoror’tica. (From omepua, and 
Totew, to make.) Medicines which in 
crease the generation of seed. r 

SPERMORRHAG’A. (From ozepua 
semen, and pew, fluo.) The name of a 
genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. Class, 
Genetica ; Order, Cenotica. Seminal flux, 
It has two species, viz. Spermorrhea en« 
tonica, and atonica. 

SPHACELI/SMUS. 
Atgw, to gangrene. ) 

2. A phrenitis. =» 

SPHA’CELUS. (From o¢arw, to de- 
stroy.) A mortification of any part. See 
Gangrene. 

SPHA’/NOIDES. See Sphenoides. 

SPHARITIS. (From coaipa, a globe : 
so called from its round head.) — Spheroce- 
phalia elatior. Spherocephalus. The globe- 


(From ogare- 
1. A gangrene. 


thistle. 
SPHAROCE’PHALUS. See Sphe- 
ritis. 
SPHARO/MA.’ (From céaipa, a 
globe.) A fleshy globular protuberance. 


SPHA:RULITE. A brown and grey 
coloured mineral, found in embedded round- 
ish balls and grains in pearlstone and pitch- 
stone porphyries, near Schemnitz. 

SPHE’NO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to the sphenoid bone. 

SpHeNo-mMaxitiaris. An artery, anda 
fissure of the orbit of the eye, is so called. 

SPHENO-SALPINGO-STAPHYLINUS. See Cir- 
cumflexus. 

SPHENO-STAPHYLINUS. 
lati. 
SPHENOIDAL. Sphenoidalis. Belong 
ing to the sphenoid bone. 

SPHENOIDAL suTURE. Sutura sphenoid- 
alis. The sphenoidal and ethmoidal sutures 
are those which surround the many 
irregular processes of these two bones, and 
join them to each other and to the rest. 

SPHENOI’DES OS. (From ony, a 
wedge, and edos, a likeness; because it i 
fixed in the cranium like a wedge.) Os 
cuneiforme ; Os multiforme; Os azygos; Papil- 
lare os ; Basilare os ; Qs polymorphos, Pte= 
rygoid bone. The os sphenoides or cunei- 


See Levator pa- 
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forme, as it is called from its wedge-like 
situation amidst the other bones of the head, 
is of amore irregular figure than any other 
bone. It has been compared to a bat with 
its wings extended. This resemblance is 
but faint, but it would be difficult perhaps 
to find any thing it resembles more. 

We distinguish in this bone its body or 
middle part, and its wings or sides, which 
are much more extensive than its body. 

Each of its wings or lateral processes is 
divided into two parts. Of these the upper- 
most and most considerable portion, helping 
to form the deepest part of the temporal 
fossa on each side, is called the temporal 
process. The other portion makes a part of 
the orbit, and is therefore named the orditar 
process. ‘The back part of each wing, from 
its running out sharp to meet the os petro- 
sum, has been called the spinows process ; 
and the two processes, which stand out al- 
most perpendicular to the basis of the skull, 
have been named pterygoid or aliform pro- 
cesses, though they may be said rather to 
resemble the legs than the wings of the bat. 
Each of these processes has two plates and a 
middle fossa facing backwards; of these 
plates the external one is the broadest, and 


the internal one the longest. The lower end _ 


of the internal plate forms a kind of hook, 
over which passes the round tendon of the 
musculus circumflecus palati. Besides these, 
we observe a sharp middle ridge, which 
stands out from the middle of the bone. The 
fore part of it, where it joins the nasal 
lamella of the ethmoidal bone, is thin and 
straight ; the lower part of it is thicker, and 
is received into the vomer, 

‘The cavities observable on the external 
surface of the bone, are where it helps to 
form the temporal, nasal, and orbitar fossz. 

It has likewise two fossz in its pterygoid 
processes. Behind the edge, which separates 
these two fossz, we observe a small groove, 
made by a branch of the superior maxillary 
nerve in its passage to the temporal muscle. 
Besides these, it has other depressions, which 
serve chiefly for the origin of muscles. 

Its foramina are four on each side. The 
three first serve for the passage of the optic, 
superior maxillary, and inferior maxillary 
nerves ; the fourth transmits the largest 
artery of the dura mater. Onveach side we 
observe a considerable fissure, which, from 
its situation, may be cailed the superior 
orbitar fissure. Through it pass the third 
and fourth pair of nerves, a branch of the 
fifth, and likewise the sixth pair. Lastly, 
at the basis of each pterygoid process, we 
observe a foramen which is named pierygoi- 
dean, and sometimes Vidian, from Vidius, 
who first described it. Through it passes a 
branch of the external carotid, to be dis- 
tributed to the nose. 

The ossphenoides on its internal surface 
affords three fossee. | Two of these are con- 
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siderable ones ; they are formed by the 
lateral processes, and make part of the lesser 
fosse of the basis of the skull. The third, 
which is smaller, is on the top of the body 
of the-bone, and is called sella turcica, from 
its resemblance toa Turkish saddle. In this 
the pituitary gland ‘is placed. At each of 
its four angles is a process. They are called 
the clinoid processes, and are distinguished 
by their situation into anterior and posterior 
processes. The two latter are frequently 
united into one. 

Within the substance of the os sphenoides, 
immediately under the sella turcica, we find 
two cavities, separated by a thin bony la- 
mella. These are the sphenoidal sinuses. 
They are lined with the pituitary membrane, 
and, like the frontal sinuses, separate a mu- 
cus which passes into the nostrils. In some 
subjects there is only one cavity ; in others, 
though more rarely, we find three. 

In infants, the os sphenoides is composed 
of three pieces, one of which forms the 
body of the bone and its pterygoid pro- 
cesses, and the other two its lateral processes. 
The clinoid processes may even then be per- 
ceived in a cartilaginous state, though some 
writers have asserted the contrary ; but we 
observe no appearance of any sinus. 

This bone is connected with all the bones 
of the cranium, and likewise with the ossa 
maxillaria, ossa malarum, ossa palati, and 
yomer. Its uses may be collected from the 
description we have given of it. 

SPHINCTER. (From c@ryle, to shut 
up.) The name of several mucles, the 
office of which is to shut or close the 
aperture around which they are placed. 

SpHINCTER ANI. Sphincter externus, of 
Albinus and Douglas. Sphincter cutaneus, 
of Winslow; and coccigio-cutané-sphincter, of 
Dumas. A single muscle of the anus, 
which shuts the passage through the anus 
into the rectum, and pulls down the bulb of 
the urethra, by which it assists in ejecting 
the urine and semen. It arises from the skin 
and fat that surrounds the verge of the anus 
on both sides, near as far as the tuberosity 
of the ischium; the fibres are gradually 
collected inco an oval form, and surround 
the extremity of the rectum. It is inserted 
by a narrow point into the perineum, 
acceleratores urine, and transversi perinei ; 
and behind into the extremity of the os 
coccygis, by an acute termination. 

SPHINCTER ANI cuTANEUS. See Sphincter — 
ant. 

SPHINCTER ANI EXTERNUS. 
ani. 

SPHINCTER ANI INTERNUS. Albinus and 
Douglas call the circular fibres of the mus- 
cular coat of the rectum, which surround its 
extremity, by this name. 

SpHincrer curaneus. See Sphincter ant. 

SpHINCTER EXTERNUS. | See Sphincter 
ant, 


See Sphincter 
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SpHIncreR Guta. The muscle which 
contracts the top of the throat. 

SPHINCTER LaBIoRUM. See Orbicularis 
ors. 
- Sruincrer orts. See Orbicularis oris. 
_ SpHINcTER.vaGIN.  Constrictor cunni, 
of Albinus. Second muscle of the clitoris, of 
Douglas ; and anulo-sy, yndesmo-clitoridien, of 
Dumas. ~ This muscle arises from the 
sphincter ani and from the posterior side of 


the vagina near the perineum ; from thence | 


it runs up the side of the vagina, near its 
external orifice, opposite to the nymphe, 
covers the corpus cavernosum, and is insert- 
ed into the crus and body-or union of the 
crura clitoridis. Its use is to contract the 
mouth of the vagina. 

Spuinconra. (From ogvyla, to bind.) 
Astringent medicines. 

SPHONDY’LIUM. (From orovdvios, 
vertebra ; named from the shape of its root, 
or probably because it was used against the 
bite of a serpent, called omordvAis.) This 
is supposed to be the Dagnghursing; See 
Acanthus mollis. 

SPHRAGIDE. A species of Lemnian 
earth. 
 SPHRONGIDIUM. See Columnula. 

SPICA. Aspike. I. A species of in- 
florescence consisting of one common stalk 
bearing numerous flowers, all ranged along 
it without any, or having very small partial 
stalks, as the flower-stalk of the greater 
plantain. From its figure, the situation of 
the flowers, and its vesture, it is called, 

1. Cylindrica; as in Plantago media, ang 
albicans. 

2. Ovata, in Sanguisorba officinalis. 

3. Articulata, with joints; as in Salicor- 
nea herbacea, and Polygonum articulatum. 

4. Conjugata, two spikes going from the 
summit of the peduncle; as in Heliotropium 
europeum and parviflorum. 

5. Ramosa, divided into branches; as in 
Chenopodium bonus henricus, and Osmunda. 

6. Imbricata; as in Salvia hispanica. 

7s Secunda, the flowers leaning all to oné 
side ; as in Anchusa officinalis. 

8. Interrupta, im separate groups; as in 
Betonica officinalis, and Gomphrena inter- 
rvupta. 

9. Disticha, two series of spikes; as in 
Gladiolus alopecuroides. 

10. Terminalis ; as in Lavendula. 

11. Avillares ; as in Justitia spinosa. 

2. Foliosa, leaflets between the flowers ; 
as in Agrimonia eupatoria. 

13. Comosa, having a leafy bundle at the 
apex ; asin Lavendula stechas, and Brome- 
lia ananas. 

14; Ciliata, hairs between the flowers ; as 
in Nardus ciliaris. 

II. An ear of corn. 

III. A bandage resembling an ear of 
corn. 

Spica BREYIs. 

SPICA CELTICA. 


The Alopecuris pratensis. 
See Valeriana celtica. 
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Spica FamMina. Common lavender. 
Spica inpica. See Nardus indica. 

Spica naurinalis.. A bandage for rup- 
tures in the groin, 

SPICA INGUINALIS DUPLEX. 
dage for ruptures. 

Spica Mas. Baoad-leaved lavender. 

Spica NarpI. See Nardus indica. 

Sprca simpLEx. A common roller or 
bandage. 

SPICOLA. A spikelet. A term ap- 
plied exclusively to grasses that have many 
florets on one calyx, such florets ranged on 
a little stalk, constituting the spikelet, which 
is therefore a part of the flower itself, and not 
of the inflorescence ; asin Briza minor, and 
Poa aquatica. “Locusta means. the same as 
spicula. 

SPIGE’LIA. (So called by Linneus 
in commemoration of an old botanist, Ad- 
rian Spigelius, who wrote Isagoge in rem 
herbariam, in 1606.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The name in some pharmacopeeias for 
the Spigelia marilandica. 

SPIGELIA ANTHELMIA. The systematic 
name of the spigelia of some pharmacopceias. 
It is directed as an anthelmintic ; its virtues 
are very similar to those of the Indian pink. 
See Spigelia marilandica. 

SPIGELIA LONICERA. See Spigelia mari- 
landica. ' 

SPIGELIA MARILANDICA. Spigelia lonicera. 
Perennial worm-grass, or Indian pink. Spi- 
gelia — caule tetragono, foliis omnibus opposi- 
tis, of Linnzus.. The whole of this plant, 
but most commonly the root, is employed as 
an anthelmintic by the Indians and inhabi- 
tants of America. Dr. Hope has written 
in favour of this plant, in continued and 
remitting low worm fevers. Besides its pro- 
perty of destroying the worms in the prime 
vie, it acts as a purgative, 

Spigelian lobe. See Liver. 

SPIGELIUS, Anpriay, was born at 
Brussels, in 1578. He studied at Louvain, 
and afterwards at Padua, where he took his 
degree. He became thoroughly skilled in 
every branch of his profession, particularly 
in anatomy and surgery ; and after travelling 
some time to -the different schools in Ger- 
many, he settled in Moravia, where he was 
soon appointed physician to the States of the 
Province. In 1616 he was invited to oc- 
cupy the principal professorship in anatomy 
and surgery at Padua, where he acquitted 
himself with so much success, that he was 


Ponble ban- 


‘created a Knight of St. Mark, and presented 


with a collar of gold. He died in 1625. 
His writings evince him to have possessed 
very extensive medical knowledge. The 
first, which he published, contains some in- 
teresting information concerning the virtues 
of plants, respecting which he appears, to 
have learnt much from the Italian peasantry. 
He wrote also concerning some diseases 
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and other matters. But the most valuable 
of his works are those composed on anatomi- 
eal subjects, published after his death, by his 
son-in-law, Crema. 

SPIGNEL. See 4thusa meum. 

SPIKELET. See Spicula. 

SPIKENARD. See Nardus indica. 

SPILA‘NTHUS. (From omidos, a 
spot, and avéos, a flower; because of its 
dotted or speckled flowers.) The name of 
a genus of plants. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, 
Polygamia equalis. 

SPILANTHUS ACMELLA. Achmella. Acha- 
mella. ‘The systematic name of the balm- 
leaved spilanthus which: possesses a glutin- 
ous bitter taste and a fragrant smell. The 
herb and seed &re said to be diuretic and em- 
menagogue, and useful in dropsies, jaundice, 
fluor albus, and calculous complaints, given 
in infusion. 

SPI'NA. (Quasi spiculina, diminutive of 
spica.) A thorn. 

A. The back-bone: so called from the 
thorn-like processes of the vertebre. See 
Vertebre, and Spine. 

B.. The shin-bone. 

C. A thorn of a plant. A prickly arma- 
ture of plants, not easily removed by the 
finger, and proceeding from the woody part 
of the plant. It is either, 

1. Culine ; asin Prunus spinosa. 

2. Terminal, at the end of a branch; as 
in Rhamnus catharticus. 

3. Foliar, on the surface of the leaf; 
as in Carduus marianus. 

4. Marginal, on the margin of the leaf’; 
as in lex aquifolium. 

5. Arillary, going from the axilla of the 
leaf; as in Gleditschia triacanthos. 

6. Calycine, on the calyx; as in Carduus 
marianus. 

, 7. Pericarpial, on the pod; as in Datura 
stramonium. 

8. Stipular, on the stipule ; as in Mimosa 
nilotica, and horrida, 

9. Straight ; as in Mimosa nigra. 

10. Recurve; as in Costus nobilis. 

11. Decussate ; as in Genista lucitanica. 

1%. Setaceous; as‘in Cactus opuntia. 

13. Subulate; as in Cactus tuna. 

14. Inerm, covered with soft and not 
prickly spines, also called muricate ; as in 
Convolvulus muricatus, and Mimosa muri- 
cata. 

15. Simple, when not divided; as Ge- 
nista anglica. 

16. Germinal; as in Limonia trifoliata. 

17. Ternate ; as in Zanthium spinosum. 

18. Ramose; as in Gleditschia horrida. 

Srrna Acipa. See Berberis. 

Srina acura. The hawthorn. 

Srind =eaypTiaca. The Egyptian thorn 
or sloe-tree. See Acacia vera. * 

Srna atza. The white-thorn tree. 

Spina arazica, The chardon, or Ara- 
bian thistle. | Bite 

Spina BIFIDA. 


* 


Hydrops medulle spinalis 
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Hydrocele spinalis; Hydrorachytis spinosa. 
A tumour upon the spine’ of new-born 
children immediately about the lower verte- 
bre of the loins, and upper parts of the 
sacrum 3 at first, it is of a dark blue colour ; 
but in proportion as it increases in size, ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to the colour 
of the skin, becoming perfectly diapha- 
nous. 
From the surface of this tumour a pel- 
lucid watery fluid sometimes exudes, and 
this circumstance has been noticed by dif- 
ferent authors.. It is always attended with 
a weakness, or, more properly speaking, a 
paralysis of the lower extremities, The 
opening of it rashly has proved quickly fatal 
to the child. Tulpius, therefore, strongly 
dissuades us from attempting this operation. 
Acre] mentions a case where a nurse rashly 
opened a tumour, which, as he described it, 
was a blood bag on the back of the child at 
the time of its birth, in bigness equal to a 
hen’s egg, in two hours after which the 
child died. From the dissection it appeared 
that the bladder lay in the middle of the os 
sacrum, and consisted of acoat, and some 
strong membrane, which proceeded from 4 
long fissure of the bones. The extremity of | 


the spinal marrow lay bare, and the spinal 


duct, in the os sacrum, was uncommonly 
wide, and distended by the pressure of the 
waters. Upon tracing it te the head, the 
brain was found nearly in its natural state, 
but the ventricles contained so much water 
that the infundibulum was quite distended 
with it, and the passage between the third 
and fourth ventricle was greatly enlarged. 

He likewise takes notice of another case, 
where a child lived about eight years labour- 
ing under this complaint, during which time 
it seemed to enjoy tolerable health, though 
pale. Nothing seemed amiss in him, but 
such a degree of debility as’rendered him 
incapable to stand on his legs. 

The tumour, as in the former case, was 
in the middle of the os sacrum, of the big- 
ness of a man’s fist, with little discolouring ; 
and upon pressing it became less. When 
opened it was found full of water, and the 
coats were the same as in the former, but 
the separation of the bones was very con- 
siderable. The spinal marrow, under the 
tumour, was as small as a pack-thread, and 
rigid; but there were no morbid appear- 
ances in the brain. : 

SrINA BURGHI MONSPELIENSIS. Evergreen 
privet. 

Spina cervina. (So called from its 
thorns resembling those of the stag.) See 
Rhamnus catharticus. 

Spina nirci. The goats’-thorn of France 
yielding gum-tragacanth. 

SPINA INFECTORIA. 
tharticus. . 

SPINA PURGATRIX. 

SPINA SOLSTITIALIS. 
cintlis. : 


See Rhamnus ca- 


The purging thorn. 
_ The calcitrapa off- 
Barnaby’s thistle. ° 
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Syina ventosa. (The term of spina 
seems to have been applied by the Arabians 
to this disorder, because it occasions a prick- 
ling in the flesh like the puncture of thorns ; 
and the epithet ventosa is added, because, 
upon touching the tumour, it seems to be 
filled with wind, though this is not the cause 
of the distension.) Spine ventositas; Te- 
vedo; Fungus articuli; Arthrocace ; Sidera- 
éto ossis; Cancer ossis ; Gangrena ossis, and 
some French authors term it exostosis. When 
children are the subjects of this disease, 
Severinus calls it Pedarthrocuce. A tumour 
arising from an internal caries of a bone. 
It most frequently occurs in the carpus and 
tarsus, and is known by a continual pain in 
‘the bone, and a red swelling of the skin, 
which has a spongy feel. 

Spina’cota. See Spinacia. 

SPINA’CIA. (From Iozavia, Spain, 
whence it originally came; or from its spi- 
nous seed.) ‘The name of a genus of plants. 


Class, Diecia; Order, Pentandria. Spin- 
age. 
SprnacrA oLERACEA. The systematic 


name of the Spinachia. Spinach, - Spinage. 
This plant is sometimes directed for medi- 
¢einal purposes in the cure of phthisical com- 
plaints ; made into a poultice, by boiling 
the leaves and adding some oil, it forms an 
excellent emollient. As an article of food 
it may be considered as similar to cabbage 
and other oleraceous plants. See Brassica 
capitata. 

Spina crates. The spine of the back. 

Spina veNtosiras. A caries, or decay 
of abone. See Spina ventosa. 

SPINAL. Spinalis. Belonging to the 
spine of the back. 

Spinal-marrow. 

SPINA‘LIS. 

SPINALIS CERVICIS. 
is situated close to the vertebrae at the pos- 
terior part of the neck and upper part of the 
back, arises, by distinct tendons, from the 
transverse processes of the five or six upper- 
most vertebrze of the back, and ascending 
obliquely under, the complexus, is inserted, 
by small tendons, imto the spinous processes 
of the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, and second 
vertebre of the neck. Its use is to extend 
the neck obliquely backwards. 
| Spernaris cortr. See Semi-spinalis colli. 

Srrnatis porst. Transversalis dorsi, of 
Winslow ; and inter-cpineux, of Dumas, 
This is the name given by Albinus to a ten- 
dinous and fleshy mass, which is situated 
along the spinous processes of the back and 
“the inner side of the longissimus dorsi. 

It arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
spinous processes of the uppermost ver- 
‘tebrz of the loins, and the lowermost ones 
of the back, and is inserted into the spinous 
processes of the nine uppermost vertebrae of 
the back. 

‘Its use is to extend the vertebre, and to 
assist in raising the spine. 


See Medulla spinalis. 
See Spinal. 


\ 


This muscle, which. 
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Spinates tumsorum. Muscles of the 
Joins. 
SPINE. (Spina; from spina, thorn: 


so called from the spine-like processes of 
the vertebra.) 1. Spina dorsi; Columna 
spinalis ; Columna vertebralis. A bony co- 
lumn or pillar extending in the posterior 
part of the trunk from ‘the great occipital 
foramen to the sacrum. It is composed of 
twenty-four bones called vertebra. See 
Vertebre. 

2. Anarmature of plants. See Sina. 

SPINEL. A sub-species of octohedral 
corundum, of a red colour, and equal 
value with a diamond. It comes from 
Pegu and Ceyion. 

SPINELLANE. . A plumb, _ blue-_ 
coloured crystallised mineral, found on the 
shores of the lake of Laach. 

SPINESCENS. Spinescent. Becom- 
ing thorny, applied to the leaf-stalk, when 
it hardens into a thorn, and the leaf falls, 
as is the case in Rhamnus catharticus, and 
Robinia spinosa and to the stipula of the 
Robinia seudacacia, which also become 
thorns. 

Sri’nosa. See Spina bifida. 

Spino’sum syriacum. The Syrian broom. 

SPINTHERE. A greenish grey-co- 
loured mineral, believed to be a variety of 
prismatic titanium ore. 

SPIR#’A. (From spira, a pillar: so 
named from its spiral stalk.) Meadow- 
sweet. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnaan system. Class, Icosandria ; 
Order, Pentagynia. 

SriR#A AFRICANA. 
sweet, 

Srrrma FILIPENDULA. The systematic 
name of the officinal dropwort. Filipen- 
dula; Saxifragu rubra. Dropwort. The 
root of this plant, Spirea — foliis pennatis, 
foliolis uniformibus serratis ; cauie herbaceo ; 
Jjioribus corymbosis, of Linneus, possesses 
adstringent, and, it is said, lithontriptic 
virtues. It is seldom used in the practice | 
of the present day. 

SriIRHA ULMARIA. 
of the meadow-sweet. 
pratt; Barba  capre. Meadow-sweet. 
Queen of the meadows. “ This is a beautiful 
and fragrant plant. The leaves are recom- 
mended as mild adstringents. The flowers 
have a strong smell, resembling that of May ; 
they are supposed to possess antispasmodic 
and diaphoretic virtues, and as they are very 
rarely used in medicine, Linnzus suspects 
that the neglect of them has arisen from the 
‘plant being supposed to be possessed of 
some noxious qualities, which it seemed to 
betray by its being left untouched by cattle. 
It may be observed, however, ‘that_ the 
cattle also refuse the Angelica and other 
herbs, whose innocence is anparens from 
daily experience. 

SPYRITUS. . (Spiritus, us. m. ; spirit.) 
This name was formerly given to all volatile 

4C 2 


African meadow 


The systematic name 
Ulimaria ; Regina 


~ 
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substances collected by distillation. Three 
principal kinds were distinguished: inflam- 
mable or ardent spirits, acid spirits, and 
alkaline spirits. The word spirit is now 
almost exclusively confined to alkohol. 

SprRITUS THERIS NITRICI. ~ Spiritus 
etheris nitrosi ; Spiritus nitri dulcis. Take 
of rectified spirits, two pints; nitric acid, 
by weight, three ounces; add the acid gra- 
dually to the spirit, and mix them, taking 
care that the heat do not exceed 1209; then 
with a gentle heat distil twenty-four fluid 
ounces. A febrifuge, diaphoretic, and diu~- 
retic compound mostly administered in 
asthenia, nervous affections, dysuria, and 
calculous complaints. 

SPiRitus THERIS “ARoMATIcUS. Take 
‘of cinnamon-bark, bruised, three drachms ; 
cardamon seeds powdered, a drachm and 
a half; long pepper powdered, ginger- 
root sliced, each a drachm; spirit of sul- 
-phuric ether, a pint; macerate for four- 
teen days, in a closed glass vessel, and 
strain. An excellent. stimulating and sto- 
machic compound, which is administered 
in debility of the stomach and nervous 
affections. 

SPIRITUS ATHERIS SULPHURICI.  Spi- 
ritus vitrioli dulcis; Spiritus etheris vitrio- 
licit. Take of sulphuric ether, half a 
pint; rectified spirit, a pint: mix them. 
A diaphoretic, antispasmodic, and_ tonic 
preparation, mostly exhibited in nervous 
debility and weakness of the prima viz. 


SPIRITUS ATHERIS SULPHURICI COM- 
positus. ‘Take of spirit of sulphuric 
ether a pint; etherial oil, two fluid 


drachms; mix them. A stimulating ano- 
dyne, supposed to be similar to the cele- 
brated liguor mineralis anodynus, of Hoff- 
man. It is exhibited in fevers, nervous 
affections, hysteria, &c. ; and in most cases 
of fever where medicines are rejected by 
the stomach, this is of infinite service. 
Spiritus AMMONIA. Spirit of ammo- 
nia. Formerly called Spiritus salis am- 
moniact dulcis; Spiritus salis ammoniact. 
Take of proof spirit, three pints; muriate 
of ammonia, four ounces; subcarbonate of 
potassa, six ounces; mix them, and, with 
a gentle fire, let a pint and a half be dis- 
tilled into a cooled receiver. A_ stimu- 


lating antispasmodic, occasionally exhibited. 


in cases of asphyxia, asthenia, and in ner- 
vous diseases, but mostly used as an exter- 


nal stimulant against rheumatism, sprains, 
and bruises. ig fs 
SPIkITUS AMMONIA AROMATICUS. Aro- 


matic spirit of ammonia. Formerly known 
by the name of Spiritus ammonie compositus ; 
Spiritus volatilis aromaticus ; Spiritus salis 
wolatilis oleosus. Take of cinnamon-bark 
bruised, cloves bruised, each two drachms ; 
Jemon-peel, four ounces; subcarbonate of 
potassa, half a pound ; muriate of ammonia, 
five ounces; rectified spirit, four pints; 


called. Spiritus .faphani compositus ; 
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water a gallon; mix and distil six pits. 


A stimulating antispasmodic and sudorific 


in very general use, to smell at in faintings 
and Jowness of spirits. It is exhibited 
internally in nervous affections, hysteria, and, 
weakness of the stomach. The dose is from 
half a drachm to a drachm. ‘ 
Sprrtrus amionra raripus. Fetid 
spirit of ammonia. Formerly called spi- 
ritus volatilis feetidus. ' Take of spirit of 
ammonia, two pints; assafoetida, two 
ounces. Macerate for twelve hours, then 
by a gentle fire distil a pint and a half 
into a cooled receiver, A stimulating 
antispasmodic, often exhibited to children 
against convulsions, and to gouty and asth- 
matic persons. The dose is from half to 2 
whole fluid drachm. ; 
Sprrirus AMMONLE succinaTus. Succi- 
nated spirit of ammonia. Formerly known 
by the names of Eau de luce; Spiritus salis 
ammoniaci succinatus; Liquor cornu cervs 
succinatus. Take.of mastich, three drachms 5 
rectified spirit, nine fluid drachms; oil of 
lavender, fourteen minims;_ oil of am- 
ber, four minims; solution of ammonia, 
ten fluid ounces. Macerate the mastich 
in the spirit that it may dissolve, and pour 
off the clear tincture; to this add the re- 
maining articles, and shake them together. 
This preparation is much esteemed as a 
stimulant and nervine medicine, and is em- 
ployed internally and externally against 
spasms, hysteria, syncope, vertigo, and the 
stings of insects. The dose is from ten 
minims to half a fluid drachm. 
Spiritus anist. Spirit of aniseed.. For- 
merly called Spiritus anisi compositus ; 
Aqua seminum anisi composita. Take of 
aniseed, bruised, half a pound; proof 
spirit, a gallon ; “water sufficient to prevent 
empyreuma. Macerate for twenty-four 
hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle fire. 
A stimulating carminative and stomachic 
calculated to relieve flatulency, borboryg- 
mus, colic, and spasmodic affections of the 
bowels. The dose is from ha]f to a whole 


fluid drachm. ‘ 


SrrrITUS ARMORACI& Comrositus. Com- 
pound spirit of ~‘horse-radish, formerly 
Aqua 
raphani composita. Take of horse-radish’ 
reot, fresh and sliced, dried orange-peel, 
of each a pound; nutmegs, bruised, half an 
ounce; proof spirit a gallon; water suffi- 
cient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for twenty-four hours, and distil a gallon 
by agentle fire. A very warm stimulating 
compound, “given in. gouty, rheumatic 
and spasmodic affections of the stomach, 
and in scorbutic disorders. The. dose is 
from half a fluid drachm to half a fluid 
ounce. 

Sprritus caMrHor#. Spirit of cam- 
phor. Formerly known by the names of 
Spiritus camphoratus ;° Spiritus winosus cam- 
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phoratus ; Spiritus vini camphoratus. 'Take 
of camphor, four ounces; rectified spirit, 
two pints. Mix, that the camphor may be 
dissolved. A stimulating medicine, used 
as an external application against chilblains, 
rheumatism, palsy, numbness, and gan- 
grene. . 

_ Spreirus carur. Spirit of caraway. For- 
merly called gua seminum carui. 
of caraway-seeds, bruised, a pound and a 
half; proof spirit, a gallon; water suffi- 
cient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for 
24 hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle 
fire. The dose is from a fluid drachm to 
half a fluid ounce. 

Sprrirus cINNAMomMI. Spirit of cinna- 
mon. Formerly called gua cinnamomi 
spirituosa; Aqua cinnamomi fortis. Take 
of cinnamon-bark, bruised, a pound; proof 
spirit, a gallon; water sufficient to prevent 
empyreuma. Macerate for 24 hours, and 
distil a gallon by a gentle fire. Spirit of 
cinnamon is mostly used in conjunction 
with other carminatives to give a pleasant 
flavour ; it may be exhibited alone as a car- 
minative and stimulant... The dose is from 
a fluid drachm to half a fluid ounce. 

Sririrus cornu cervi. See Ammonie 
subcarbonas. 

SrrrRITUS JUNIPERI coMpositus. Com- 
pound spirit of juniper. Formerly called 
Aqua juniperi composita. Take of juniper- 
berries, bruised, a pound; caraway-seeds, 
bruised, fennel-seeds, bruised, of each an 
ounce and ahalf; proof spirit, a gallon ; wa- 
ter, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Ma- 
cerate for 24 hours, and distil a gallon by a 
gentle fire. 

Sprritus LAVANDUL&. Spirit of laven- 
der. Formerly called spiritus lavendule 
simplex. Take of fresh lavender flowers, 
two pounds; rectified spirit, a gallon; wa- 
ter sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Ma- 
cerate for 24 hours, and distil a gallon by a 
gentle fire. Though mostly used as a per- 
fume, this spirit may be given internally as 
a stimulating nervine and antispasmodic. 
The dose is from a fluid drachm to half a 
fluid ounce. 

SprrITUS. LAVANDULZ compositus. Com- 
pound spirit of lavender. Formerly called 
Spiritus lavendule compositus matthia. Take 
of spirit of lavender, three pints; spirit of 
rosemary, a pint; cinnamon-bark, bruised, 
nutmegs, bruised, of each half an ounce ; 


red saunders wood, sliced, an ounce. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain. An 
elegant and useful antispasmodic and 


stimulant, in very general use against ner- 
vous diseases, lowness of spirits, and weak- 
ness of the stomach, taken on a lump of 
sugar. 

“Sprritus Lumuricorum. The spirit ob- 
tained by the distillation of the earth-worm 
is similar to hartshorn. 

Sriritus MENTH TireRiT#. Spirit of 
peppermint, Formerly called Spiritus men- 


Take, 
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‘the piperitidis ; Aqua menthe piperitidis spi- 


rituosa. Take of peppermint, dried, a 
pound and a half; proof spirit, a gallon; 
water sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for 24 hours, and distil a. gal- 
lon by a gentle fire. « This possesses all 
the properties of the peppermint, with the 
stimulating virtues of. the spirit. The dose 
from one fluid drachm to a: fluid ounce. 

SPIRITUS MENTH& viripis. Spiritof spear- 
mint. Formerly called Spiritus menthe sa- 
tive; Aqua menthe vulgaris spirituosa. Take 
of spearmint, dried, a pound and a halt’; 
proof spirit, a gallon; water, sufficient 
to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for 24 
hours, and distil a gallon. This is most 
commonly added to carminative or anti- 
spasmodic draughts, and seldom exhibited 
alone. The dose from one fluid drachm to 
a fluid ounce. : 

SPIRITUS MILLEPEDARUM. A volatile alkali, 
the virtues of which are similar to hartshorn. 

SprrRITUS MINDERERI. See Ammonie 
acetatis liquor. . . 

Srrrirus MyRistica. Spirit of nutmeg. 
Formerly called agua nucis moschate. 
Take of nutmegs, bruised, two ounces; 
proof spirit, a gallon; water sufficient to 
prevent empyreuma. Macerate for twenty- 
four hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle 
fire. A stimulating and agreeable spirit 
possessing the virtues of the nutmeg. ‘The. 
dose from one fluid drachm to a fluid ounce. 

Spiritus NitRI puLcis. See Spiritus ethe- 
ris nitrici. 

SpIRITUS NITRI DUPLEX. 
acid. 
acid. 

SPIRITUS NITRI FUMANS. 
nitrosum, and Nitric acid. 

SPIRITUS NITRI GLAUBERI. 
nitrosum, and Nitric acid. 

Sprrirus NiTrRi sIMFLEX. ‘The dilute 
nitrous acid. See dcidum nitricum dilutum. 

SrrrITUS NiTRI vuLGARIS.. This is now 
called acidum nitricum dilutum. 

Sprrirus pimenra. Spirit of pimento. 
Formerly called spiritus pimento. ‘Take of 
allspice, bruised, two ounces; proof spirit, 
a gallon; water sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours, 
and distil a gallon by a gentle fire. A 
stimulating aromatic tincture mostly em- 
ployed with adstringent and carminative 
medicines. The dose is from half a fluid 
drachm to half a fluid ounce. 

Spiritus rutecn. Spirit of penny-royal. 
Formerly called aqua. pulegit spirituosa. 
Take of penny-royal, dried, a’ pound and a 
half; proof spirit, a gallon; water suffici« 
ent to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for 
twenty-four hours, and distil a gallon by a 
gentle fire. This is in very general use as ~ 
an emmenagogue amongst the lower orders. 


The nitrous 
See Acidum nitrosum, and Nitric 


See Acidum 


See dAcidum 


' It possesses nervine and carminative virtues. 


The dose is from half a fluid drachm to half 
a fluid ounce, 
4C 3 
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Spiaitus reeror. Boerhaave and other 
chemists give this name to a very attenuated 
principle, in which the smell of odorant bo- 
dies peculiarly reside. It is now called 
aroma. ; 

Srimirus rosMARinI. Spirit of rose- 
mary. Take of rosemary tops, fresh, two 
pounds; proof spirit, a gallon; water suf- 
ficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for twenty-four hours, and distil a gallon 
by a gentle fire. A very fragrant spirit, 
mostly employed for external purposes in 
conjunction with other resoivents. 


SEIRITUS SALIS AMMONIACI AQuosUS. See 
Ammonie subcarbonas. 

Sprritus SALIS AMMONIACI puLCcIs. See 
Spiritus ammonie. 

Sprrirus SALIS AMMONIACI SIMPLEX. See 


Ammonie subcarbonas. 

‘SPIRITUS SALIS GLAUBERI. 
acid. 

Spiritus satis MARINI. See Muriatic acid. 

Sprerrus vini rectiricatus. See Alko- 
hol. Rectified spirit of wine is in general 
use to dissolve resinous and other medicines. 
It is seldom exhibited internally, though it 
exists in the diluted state in all vinous and 
spirituous liquors. 

Spiritus vint TENuIoR. | Proof spirit, 
which is about half the strength of rectified, 
is much employed for preparing tinctures of 
resinous juices, barks, roots, &c. 

Spiritus virriots. See Sulphuric acid. 

Spiritus viTRIoL1 puLcis. See Spiritus 
atheris sulphurict. 

‘Sprrirus vouarizis raripus. See Spirz-. 
tus ammonia fetidus. 

SPISSAME’NTUM. (From spisso, to 
thicken.) A substance put into oils and 
ointments to make them thick. 

Spitting of blood. See Hematemesis and 
Hemoptysis. 

SPLANCHNIC. (Splanchnicus; from 
omdalxvor, an entrail.) Belonging to the 
viscera. 

SruANCHNIC NERVE. ‘The great inter- 
costal nerve. See Intercostal nerve. 

Seua’Neunica. (From omAayxXvory, an 
intestine.) Remedies for diseased bowels. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY. = (Splanchnolo- 
gia; from onmdalxvor, an entrail, and AoJos, 
a discourse.) ‘Lhe doctrine of the viscera. 

“SPLEEN. Saanv. Lien. The spleen 
or milt is a spongy viseus of a livid colour, 
and so variable in form, situation, and mag- 
nitude, that it is hard to determine either. 
Nevertheless, in‘'a healthy man it is always 
placed on the left side, in the left*>hypochon- 
drium, between the eleventh and twelfth false 
ribs. Its circumference is oblong and round, 
resembling an oval figure. It is larger, to 
speak generally, when the stomach is empty, 
and smaller when it is compressed, or eva- 
euated by a full stomach. 

It should particularly be remembered of 
‘this viscus, that it is convex towards the 
ribs, and concave internally: also, that it 


See Afuriatie 
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has an excavation, into which vessels are 
inserted. : 

It is connected with the following parts: 
1, With the stomach, by a ligament and 
short vessels. 2. With the omentum, and 
the left kidney. 3. With the diaphragm, 
by a portion of the peritoneum. 4- With 
the beginning of the pancreas, by vessels. 
5. With a colon, by a ligament. 

In man the spleen is covered with one 
simple, firm membrane, arising from the 
peritoneum, which adheres to the spleen, 
very firmly, by the intervention of cellular 
structure. ‘ 

The vessels of the spleen are, the splenic 
artery coming from the celiac artery, which, 
considering the size of the spleen, is much 
larger than is requisite for the mere nutri- 
tion of it. This goes by serpentine move- 
ments, out of its course, over the pancreas, 
and behind the stomach, and after having 
given off branches to the adjacent parts, 
it is inserted. into the concave surface of the 
spleen. It is afterwards divided into small- 
er branches, which are again divided into 
other yet smaller, delivering their blood 
immediately to the veins, but emitting it 
no where else. The veins, at length, come 
together into one, called the splenic vein, 
and having received the larger coronary vein 
of the stomach, besides others, it constitutes 
the left principal branch of the vena porte. 

The nerves of the spleen are small; they 
surround the arteries with their branches ; 
they come from a particular plexus, which 
is formed of the posterior branches of the 
eighth pair, and the great intercostal nerve. 

Lymphatic vessels are almost only seen 
creeping along the surface of the human 
spleen. 

The use of the spleen has not hitherto 
been determined; yet if its situation and 
fabric be regarded, one would imagine its 
use to consist chiefly in affording some as~ 
sistance to the stomach during the progress 
of digestion. 

SPLEEN-WORT. See Asplenium cete- 
rach, and Asplenium trichomanes. 

SPLENA’LGIA. (From omany, the 
spleen, and @ayos, pain.) A pain in the 
spleen or its region. 

SPLENETIC. (Spleneticus ; from onany, 
the spleen.) Belonging to the spleen. 

SPLENITIS. (From ozany,_ the 
spleen.) Inflammation of the spleen. A 
genus of disease in the Class Pyrexie, and 
Order Phlegmasia, of Cullen ; characterised 
by pyrexia, tension, heat, tumour, and pain 
in the left hypochondrium, increased by 
pressure. This disease, according to Junck- 
er, comes on with a remarkable shivering, 
succeeded by a most intense heat, and very 
great thirst; a pain and tumour are per- 
ceived in the left hypochondrium, and the 
paroxysms for the most part assume a quar- 
tan form; when the patients expose them- 
selves fora little to the free air, their extre- 
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mities immediately grow very cold. If an 
heemorrhagy happen, the blood flows out of 
the left nostril. The other ‘symptoms are 
the same with those of the hepatitis. Like 
the liver, the spleen is also subject to a 
chronic inflammation, which often happens 
after agues, and is called the ague cake, 
though that name is also frequently given to 
a scirrhous tumour of the liver succeeding 
intermittents. The causes of this disease are 
in general the same with those of other in- 
flammatory disorders; but those which de- 
termine the inflammation to that particular 
part more than another, are very much un- 
known. It attacks persons of a very pletho- 
ric and sanguine habit of body rather than 
others. 

During the acute stage of splenitis, we 
must follow the antiphiogistic plan, by 
general and topical bleedings, by purging 
frequently, and by the application of blisters 
near the part affected. If it should ter- 
minate in suppuration, we must endeavour 
to discharge tle pus externally, by foment- 
ations or poultices. When the organ is in 
an enlarged scirrhous state, mercury may 
be successful in preventing its farther pro- 
gress, or even producing a diminution of 
the part; but proper caution is required in 
the use of it, lest the remedy do more harm 
than the disease. 

Sriz’ nium. (From omdny, the spleen: 
so called from its efficacy in disorders of the 
spleen.) 1. Spleen-wort. 

2. A’ compressed shape like the spleen. 

SPLE’NIUS. (From oman», the spleen : 
so named from its resemblance in shape to 
the spleen, or, according to some, it derives 
its name from splenium, a feruia, or splint, 
which surgeons apply to the sides of a 
fractured bone.) Splenius capitus, and sple- 
nius colli, ef Albinus; and cervico-dorsi- 
mastoidien et dorso-trachelien, of Dumas. 
The splenius is a flat, broad, and oblong 
muscle, in part covered by the upper part of 
the trapezius, and obliquely situated between 
the back of the ear, and the lower and pos- 
terior part of the neck. 

It arises tendinous from the four or five 
superior spinous processes of the dorsal 
vertebre ; tendinous and fleshy from the 
last of the neck, and tendinous from the 
ligamentum colli, or. rather the tendons of 
the two splenii unite here inseparably ; but 
about the second or third vertebre of the 
neck they recede from each other, so that 
part of the complexus may be seen. 

It is inserted, by two distinct tendons, 
into the transverse processes of the two first 
vertebrae of the neck, sending off some few 
fibres to the complexus and levator scapule ; 
tendinous and fleshy into the upper and 
posterior part of the mastoid process, and 


into a ridge on the occipital bone, where it 7 


joins with the root of that process. 
This muscle may easily be separated into 
two parts. Eustachius and Fallopius were 
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_aware -of this; Winslow has distinguished 


them into the superior and inferior portions } 
and Albinus has described them as two dis- 


.tinct muscles, calling that part which is 


inserted into the mastoid process and os 
occipitis, splenius capitis, and that which is 
inserted into the vertebrae of the neck, sple« 
nius colli: We havehere followed Douglas, 
and the generality of writers, in describing 
these two portions as one muscle, especi- 
ally as they are intimately united near their 
origin. 

When this muscle acts singly, it draws the 
head and upper vertebree of the neck ob- 
liquely backwards ; when both act, they pull 
the head directly backwards. 

SpLenius capitis. See Splenius. 

Srienius cori. See Splenius. 

SPLENOCE’LE. (From ozAny, the 
spleen, and «Ay, a tumour.) A hernia of 
the spleen. 

SPLINT. A long piece of wood, tin, 
or strong pasteboard employed for prevent- 
ing the ends of broken bones from moving, 
so as to interrupt the process by which frac- 
tures unite. 

SPO’DIUM. Zwodwv. The spodium 
of Dioscorides and of Galen are now not 
known in the shops. It is said to have been 
produced by burning cadmia alone in the 
furnace ; for having thrown it in small pieces 
into the fire, near the nozzle of the bellows, 
they blow the most fine and subtle parts 
against the roof of the furnace; and what 
was reflected from thence wascalled spodium. 
It differed from the pompholyx in not being 
so pure, and in being more heavy. Pliny 
distinguishes several kinds of it, as that of 


copper, silver, gold, and lead. 


Sroprum ARaBuM. Burnt ivory, or ivory 


black. See dbaisir. 

Sropium GracorumM. ‘The white dung 
of dogs. 

SPODUMENE. Prismatic triphane 


spar of Mohs. <A mineral of a greenish 
white colour, first found in the island of 
Uton, in Sudermanuland, and lately in the 
vicinity of Dublin. It contains the new 
alkali called lethia. 

Sroiia’RIUM,. 
baths. f 

SPONDY’LIUM. (From o7ovbvaos,- x 
vertebra: so named from the shape of its 
root, or probably because it was used against 
the bite of a serpent called oroydvas.) See 
Heracleum spondylium. 

SPO’NDYLUS. ZSwovdivaG Some 
have thought fit to call the spine or back- 
bone thus, from the shape and fitness of the 
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vertebre, to move every way upon one 
another. 
SPONGE. See Spongia. 


SPONGE-TENT. See Spongia pra- 
jarata. 
SPO/NGIA. Smoysos; Sroyliu. Sponge. 
See Spongia officinalis. | 
SPONGIA OFFICINALIS. 
4C 4. 
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nante of the sponge. 


habitations of insects. A. soft, light, very 


porous, and compressible substance, readily ~ 


imbibing water, and distending thereby. . It 
is found adhering to rocks, particularly in 
the Mediterranean Sea, about the islands of 
the Archipelago. It was formerly supposed 
to be a vegetable production, but Is now 
classed among the zoophytes ; and analysed, 
it yields the same principles with animal 
substances in general. Burnt sponge is 
said to cure effectually the bronchocele, and 
to be of infinite utility in scrophulous com- 
plaints. Sponge tents are employed by 
surgeons to dilate fistulous ulcers, &c. 

SponciaA pRa&PaRATA. Prepared sponge. 
Sponge tent, This is formed by dipping 
pieces of sponge in hot melted emplastrum 
cere compositum, and pressing them between 
two iron plates. As soon as cold, the sub- 
stance thus formed may be cut into pieces of 
any shape. It was formerly used for dilat- 
ing small openings, for which it was well 
adapted, as when the wax melted, the elas- 
ticity of the sponge made it expand and 
distend the opening, in which it had been 
put. Sir Ashley Cooper informs us that 
the best modcrn surgeons seldom employ 
it. 

Sponeia usta. Burnt sponge. 
sponge into pieces, and beat it, that any ex- 
traneous matters’ may be separated; then 
burn it in a close iron vessel until it becomes 
black and friable ; lastly, rub it toa very fine 
powder. This preparation is exhibited with 
bark in the cure of scrophulous complaints, 
and forms the basis of a lozenge, which has 
been known to cure the bronchocele in many 
instances, ‘The dose is from a scruple toa 
drachm. 

SPONGIOSA ossa. Ossa turbinata inferiora ; 
Ossa convoluta. ‘These bones are situated 
in the under part of the side of the nose; 
they are of a triangular form and spongy 
appearance, resembling the os spongiosum 
superius; externally they are convex ; 


in- 
ternally they are concave; the convexity is 
placed towards the sent nasi, and the 


concavity outwards. The under edge of 
each bone is placed horizontally near the 
outer part of the nose, and ending ina sharp 
point behind. At the upper part of the 
bone are two processes, the anterior of which 
ascends and forms part of the lachrymal 
groove, and the posterior descends and 
forms a hook to make part of the maxillary 
sinus, 

The connection of this bone is to the os 
maxillare, os palati, and os unguis, by a dis- 
tinct suture in the young subject; but in the 
adult, by a concretion of substance. 

The ossa spongiosa afford a large surface 
for extending the organ of smell by allowing 
the membrane of thé nose to be expanded, 
upon: which the olfactory nerves are dis- 
persed, 
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In the foetus, these bones are almost com- 
plete. : 

Sroneio’sum os. 1. The peels bone. 

2. See Spongiosa ossa. 

SPONGIO’SUS.  Spongy. 

SPONGOI'DES. (2woryJocins 3 from 
owoyyos, a sponge, and dG, “forma, 
shape: so called because it is hollow and 
porous, like a sponge or sieve.) See Eth- 
moid bore 

SPORADIC. (Sporadicus ; from ometpo, 
to sow.) An epithet for such infectious and 
other diseases as seize a few persons at any 
time or season. 

Spotted lungwort. See Pulmonaria. 

SPRAIN. See Sudbluzatio. 

SPRAT. The Clupea sprattus, of Lin- 
neus. A small herring-like fish which 
comes to us between November and March; 
and are eaten fried, and pickled. ‘They are 
strong and hard of digestion. 

SPRONGIDIUM. See Columnula. 

SPRUCE. 1. A particular orl of 
fir. See Pinus abies. 

2. A fermented liquor called spruce- 
beer prepared from the spruce fir. From 
the quantity of carbonic acid it ieee it 
is found a useful antiscorbutic. 

Spurge flax. See Daphne gnidium. 

Spurge laurel. See Daphne laureola. 

Spurge olive. See Daphne mexereum. 

SPUTA’MEN. See Sputum. 

SPU’TUM. (From spuo, to spit.) Syri- 
tamen. Saliva. Any kind of expector- 
ation. 

Squama'ria. (From sguama, a scale: 
so called from its scaly roots.) The great 
tooth-wort, or Plumbago europea. 

SQUAMATUS.  Scaly: applied to the 
nectary of the Ranunculus genus, &e. See 
Nectarium. 

SQUAMOSE. (Squamosus ; from squa- 
ma, a scale: because the bones lie over each 
other like scales.) Scaly. 

SquaMosE suturE. The suture which 
unites the squamose portion of the temporal 
bone with the parietal. 

SQUAMOSUS. Squamose. Scaled: 
applied to roots which are covered with 
fleshy scales ; as in Lathrea squamaria. 

SQUARROSUS. (From = sguarra ; 
rough.) Squarrose. Rough, scabby, sca- 
ly. Applied to plants, &c. ; as s Juncus squar~ 
rosus. 

SQUILL. = See Stilia. 

Seur'tLa. See Scilla. 

Squills, vinegar of. See Acetum scilla. 

Saurna’NrHus. (From squinanthia, the 
quinsy: so named from its uses in the 
quinsy.) See Andropogon schenanthus. 

ST A/CHYS. (Sraxus,a spike: so named 
from its spicated stalk and seed.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Didynamia ; Order, Gymno- 
sperma. 

2. Some species gi wild sage, and hore- 
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hound, nettle, &c. were formerly so 
called. 
Sracuys raripa. Yellow archangel. 


Hedge-nettle, or Ballote nigra. 

Sracuys patustRis. | Clown’s wound- 
wort or all-heal. 

STA'CTE. (Sraxrn, from sagw, to 
distil.) This term signifies that kind of 
myrrh which distils or falls in drops from 
the trees. It is also used by some writers 
for a more liquid kind of amber than what is 
commonly met with in the shops ; whence in 
Scribonius Largus, Paulus AZgineta, and 
some others, we meet with a collyrium, and 
several other forms, wherein this was the 
chief ingredient, distinguished by the name 
of Stactica. 

Sra’cticon. _Instillation: also an eye- 
water. 

Sra/ama. (From saw, to distil.) 1. Any 
distilled liquor. 

2. The vitriolic acid. 

STAHL, Georcre Ernest, was born at 
Anspach, in 1660. He graduated at Jena, 
at the age of twenty-four, and immediately 
commenced a course of private lectures 
there ; and about three years after he was 
made physician to the duke of Saxe- Weimar. 
On the establishment of the university of 
Halle, in 1694, he was appointed to a me- 
dical professorship, at the solicitation of 
Hoffman: and he became the leader of a 
sect of physicians, in opposition to the me- 
chanical theorists, in which he was followed 
by many eminent persons, as well in Ger- 
many as in other countries, notwithstanding 
the very fanciful nature of the hypothesis, 
on which his system was founded. It had 
been always observed, that there is a certain 
power in the animal body of resisting in- 
juries, and correcting some of its disorders ; 
and Van Helmont had ascribed some degree 
of intelligence to this power: but it was re- 
served for Stahl to refer it entirely to the 
rational soul, which, he affirmed, not only 
originally formed the body, but is the sole 
cause of all its motions, in the constant ex- 
citement of which life consists. Whence 
diseases were generally regarded as salutary 
efforts of the presiding soul, to avert the de- 
struction of the body. This hypothesis, 
besides its visionary character, was justly 
deprecated, as leading to an inert practice, 
and the neglect of the collateral branches of 
medical science, even of anatomical re- 
searches, which Stahl maintained had little 
or no reference to the art of healing. And 
in fact both he and his followers, trusting 
principally to the operations of nature, zeal- 
ously opposed the use of some of the most 
efficacious remedies, as opium, cinchona, 
and mercury ; and were extremely reserved 
in the employment of bleeding, vomiting, 
&c., although their system led them to refer 
most diseases to plethora. This hypothesis 
was maintained by Stahl with much in- 
genuity in several publications, particularly 
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in his “* Theoria Medica vera,” printed in 
1708. The merits of Stahl, as a chemical 
philosopher, are of a much higher character ; 
and the school, which he founded in this 
science, has only been superseded of late by 
farther discoveries. He was the inventor of 
the celebrated theory of phlogiston, which 
appeared to account for the phenomena of 
combustion, and was received every where 
with high applause. His chief chemical 
work was entitled “ Fundamenta Chemize 
dogmatice et Experimentalis,” first printed 
in 1729: but this had been preceded more 
than thirty years, by others, in which his 
doctrine was fully displayed. Stahl was 
elected a member of the Academy Natures 
Curiosorum: and he was called, in 1716, to 
visit the king of Prussia at Berlin, whither 
he went also on several subsequent occasions, 
and on one of these he was attacked with a 
disease, which proved fatal, in the 74th year 
of his age. 

STALACTITES. The calcareous sub- 
stances found suspended from vaults, being 
formed by the oozing of water charged with 
calcareous particles gradually evaporating, 
and leaving these particles behind. 

STALAGMI/TIS. (From sadayyos, a 
dropping, or distillation, because the gum 
which it yields escapes in that manner.) The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Polygamia ; 
Order, Monecia. 

STALAGMITIS CAMBOGIOIDES. This is now 
ascertained to be the tree which affords gam- 
boge. This drug, from its supposed virtues, 
is also called gummi ad podagram ; gummi 
gutta; and, by corruption, gotta; gutta 
gamba; gamon; germandra; catagemu ; 
gamboidea, &c.; and, from its gold colour, 
chrysopus; and, from its purgative quality, 
succus laxativus; succus Indicus purgans ; 
and scammonium orientale. Gamboge is a 
concrete vegetable juice, which was supposed 
to be the produce of two trees, both called 
by the Indians, Caracapulli, and by Lin- 
nxus, Gambogia gutta; but Koenig ascertained 
its true source. It is partly of a gummy, 
and partly of a resinous nature. It is 
brought to us chiefly from Gambaja, in the 
East Indies, either in form of orbicular 
masses, or of cylindyical rolls of various 
sizes ; and is of a dense, compact, and firm 
texture, and of ‘a, beautiful yellow colour. 
In medicine it is chiefly used as a drastic 
purge ; it operates powerfully both upwards 
and downwards. Some condemn it as act- 
ing with too great violence, while others are 
of a contrary opinion. The dose is from 
two to four grains, as a cathartic ; from four 
to cight grains it proves emetic and pur- 
gative. ‘The roughness of its operation is 
said to be diminished, by giving it in a liquid 
form, sufficiently diluted. Rubbed with 
almonds, from its want of taste, it is a good 
laxative for children. ~ 

It has been given in dropsy, with cream 
of tartar, to correct its operation. It has 
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also been recommended by some, to the 
extent of fifteen grains, joined with an 
equal quantity of vegetable alkali, to de- 
stroy the tape-worm. This dose is ordered 


in the morning, and if the worm is not ex- (ji 


pelled in two or three hours, it is repeated 
even to the third time, with safety and effi- 
cacy. It is asserted, that it has been given 
to this extent even in delicate habits. This 
is said te be the remedy alluded to by 
Van Swieten, which was employed by Dr. 
Herenchwand, and with him proved so 
successful in the removal of the tenia lata. 
It is an ingredient, and probably the active 
one, in most of the nostrums for expelling 
teenie. 

Dr. Cullen says, that, on account of the 
quick passage of gamboge through the in~ 
testines, he was induced to give it in small, 
and frequently repeated doses, as three or 
four grains, rubbed with a little sugar, every 
three hours; and thus found it operate 
without griping or sickness, and, in three 
or four exhibitions, evacuate a great quan- 
tity of water both by stool and urine. 

STALA/GMUS. (From sadagw, to dis- 
til.) Distillation. 

Sra‘ttica. (From seAAw, to contract.) 
Healing applications. 

STAMEN. ‘The male genital organ of 
plants, found generally within the corolla, 
near the pistil. Stamens were formerly 
called chives. They are various in number 
in different flowers, from one to some 
hundreds. This organ is essential to a 
plant, no one having yet been discovered, 


after the most careful research, that is 


destitute of it, either in the same flower 
with the pistils, or a separate one of the 
same species. 

A stamen consists of three parts, 

1. The filamentum, or filament, the part 
which supports the anther. 

2. The anthera, placed on the filament, 
and the most essential part of all. 

$. The pollen, or powder adhering to the 
anther. 


Sranni putvis. Tin finely divided is 


exhibited internally as a vermifuge : It acts’ 


mechanically, and the fine filings are more 
effectual than the powder. 

STANNIC ACID. A name which 
has been given to the peroxide of tin, 
because it is soluble in alkalies. 

STA’NNUM. See Tin. 

Srave’pIs MuscuLus. See Stapedius. 

STAPE’DIUS. (Stapedius, se. muscu- 
lus; from stapes, one of the bones of the 
ear.) Musculus stapes, of Cowper; and 
pyramidal-stapedien, of Dumas. A muscle 
of the internal ear, which draws the stapes 
obliquely upwards towards the cavern, by 
which the posterior part of its base is 
moved inwards, and the anterior part out- 
wards. 


STA’PES. (In quo pes stat, a stirrup.) 
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A bone of the internal ear, so called from 
its resemblance to a stirrup. 


STAPHILI/NUS. See zygos wule. 
STAPHILINUS EXTERNUS. See. .Circum- 
CLUS. 


STA’PHIS. rats, is strictly a grape, 
or a bunch of grapes ; whence, from their 
likeness thereunto, it is applied to many 
other things, especially the glands of the 
body, whether natural or diseased. 

STA PHISA’GRIA. Sradis aypia, wild 
vine ; from its resemblance of its leaves to 
those of the vine.) See Delphinium. 

STAPHYLE. (Srapvay. A grape or 
raisin : socalled from its.resemblance.) The 
uvula. 

STAPHYLINUS. (Staphylinus ; from 
sagpuaAn, the uvula.) See Azygos uvule. 

STAPHYLINUS EXTERNUs. See Circum- 
Jlexus. 

STAPHYLINUS GRACORUM. 
sylvestris. The wild carrot. 

STAPHYLO’MA. (From sadvan, a 
grape : so named from its being thought to 
resemble a grape.) Staphylosis. A disease 
of the eye-ball in which the cornea loses its 
natural transparency, rises above the leyel 
of the eye, and successively even projects 
beyond the eye-lids, in the form of an elon- 
gated, whitish, or pearl-coloured tumour, 
which issometimes smooth, sometimes wn- 
even, and is attended with a total loss of 
sight. The proximate cause is an effusion 
of thick humour between the lamellz of the 
cornea, so that the internal and external 
superfices of the cornea, very much protu- 
berates.. The remote causes are, an habitual 
ophthalmia, great contusion, and frequently 
a deposition of the variolous humour in the 
small-pox. ‘The species are : 

Ist. Staphyloma totale, which occupies 
the whole transparent cornea; this is the 
most frequent species. The symptoms are, 
the opaque cornea protuberates, and if in 
the form of a cone, increasing in magnitude 
it pushes out and inverts the lower eye-lid ; 
and sometimes the morbid cornea is so 
elongated, as to lie on the cheek, causing 
friction and excoriation. The bulb of the 
eye being exposed to the air, sordes gene- 
rate, the inferior palpebra is irritated by the 
cilia, and very painful red and small papillz 
are observable. 

2d. Staphyloma racemosum, is a staphy- 
loma formed by carnous tubercles, about 
the size of a small pin’s head. . 

3d. Staphyloma partiale, which occupies 
some part of the cornea: it exhibits an 
Opaque tumour prominent from the cornea, 
similar to a small bluish grape. 

4th. Stauphyloma sclerotice is a blueish 
tumour attached to some part of the sclero- 
tica, but arises from the tunica albuginea. 

Sth. Staphyloma pellucidum, in which the 
cornea is not thickened or incrassated, but 
very much extended and_pellucid. 


Staphylinus 
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. 6th. Staphyloma complicatum, which is 
complicated with an ulcer, ectropium, car- 
uncles, or any other disorder of the eye. 

7th. Staphyloma iridis. For this species, 
see Plosis iridis. 

Star thistle. See Carlina acaulis. 

STARCH. <Amylum. A white, insipid, 
combustible substance, insoluble in cold 
water, but forming a jelly with boiling 
water. It exists chiefly in the white and 
brittle parts of vegetables, particularly in 
tuberose roots, and the seeds of the gra- 
mineous plants. Jt may be extracted by 
pounding these parts, and agitating them in 
cold water ; when the parenchyma, or fibrous 
parts, will first subside ; and these being 
removed, a fine, white powder, diffused 
through the water, will gradually subside, 
which is the starch, Or the pounded or 
grated substance, as the roots of arum, 
potatoes, acorns, or horse-chesnuts, for 
instance, may be put into a hair-sieve, and 
the starch washed through with cold water, 
leaving the grosser matters behind. Farin- 
aceous seeds may be ground and treated ina 
similar manner. Oily seeds require to have 
the oil expressed from them before the 
farina is extracted. 

Starch is one of the constituent parts in 
all mealy farinaceous seeds, fruits, roots, and 
other parts of plants. | Our common starch 
is made from wheat. It is not necessary 
that the grain be first bruised in mills. 
The entire corn, well cleansed, is soaked 
in cold water until the husks separate; and 
the grains, having become quite soft, give 
out, by pressure, a milky fluid. ‘The grains 
are then taken out of the water by means of 
a sieve, put into a coarse linen sack, and 
transferred into the treading-tub; where 
they are trodden, after cold water has been 
poured upon them. 

By this operation the starchy part is 
washed out, and mingling with the water 
makes it milky. The water is now drawn 
off, running through a sieve into the settling- 
tub. Fresh water is again effused upon the 
grains, and the same operation is continued 
till the water in the treading-tub is no 
longer rendered milky. ‘The starch here 
precipitates by repose from the water that 
held it suspended ; during which, especially 
in a warm season, the mucilaginous sac- 
charine matter of the flour, that was dis- 
solved by the water, goes into the acetous 
fermentation. From this cause the starch 
grows still purer and whiter. The water is 
next let off from the starch, which is several 
times more washed with clear fresh water ; 
the remaining part of which is suffered to 
drip through linen cloths supported by 
hurdles, upon which the wet starch is placed. 
When the starch has fully subsided, it is 
wrapt in, wrung between these cloths, or 
pressed, to extort still more of the remain- 
ing liquid. 

It is afterwards cut into pieces, which 


- 
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are laid in airy places on slightly burnt 
bricks to be completely dried, eg by the 


free currency of air, and partly by the bricks 
imbibing their moisture. Lastly, the outer 
crust is scraped off, and they are broken into 
smaller pieces, 

If starch be subjected to distillation, it 
gives.out water impregnated with empy- 
reumatic acetous acid, a little red or brown 
oil, a great deal of carbonic acid, and car- 
buretted hydrogen gas. Its coal is bulky, 
easily burned, and leaves a very small quan- 
tity of potassa and phosphate of lime. If 
when diffused in water it be exposed toa 
heat of 609 F,, or upward, it will ferment, 
and turn sour ; but much more so if it be 
not freed from the gluten, extract, and co- 
louring matter. Thus, in starch-making, 
the farina ferments and becomes sour, but 
the starch that does not undergo fermenta- 
tion is rendered the more pure by this pro- 
cess. Some water already soured is mixed 
with the flour and water, which regulates 
the fermentation, and prevents the mixture 
from becoming putrid ; and in this state it 
is left about ten days in summer, and fifteen 
in winter, before the scum is removed, and 
the water poured off. The starch is then 
washed out from the bran, and dried, first 
in the open air, and finally in an oven. 

With boiling water starch forms a nearly 
transparent mucilage, emitting a peculiar 
smell, neither disagreeable nor very power- 
ful. This roucilage may be dried, and will 
then be semitransparent, and much resem- 
bling gum, all the products of which it af- 
fords. When dissolved, it is much more 
easily digested and nutritious than before it 
has undergone this operation. 

Both acids and alkalies combined with wa- 
ter dissolve it. It separates the oxides of se- 
veral metals from their solutions, and takes 
oxygen from many of them. It is found 
naturally combined with all the immediate 
principles of vegetables, and may easily be 
united with most of them by art. 

When starch is triturated with iodine, 
it forms combinations of various colours. 
When the proportion of iodine is small, 
these compounds are violet; when some- 
what greater, blue; and when still greater, 
black. : 

We can always obtain the finest blue 
colour, by treating starch with an excess of 
iodine, dissolving the compound in liquid 
potassa,and precipitating by a vegetable acid. 
The colour is manifested even at the instant 
of pouring water of iodine, into a liquid 
which contains starch diffused through it. 
Hence iodine becomes an excellent test for 
detecting starch ; and starch for detecting 
iodine. Besides these combinations, it ap- 
pears that there is another of a white colour, 
in which the iodine exists in very small 
quantity, All of them possess peculiar pro- 
perties. 

Starch is not affected in the cold, by water, 
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alkohol, or zther. ' But it dissolves readily, 
when triturated with potassa water. 

Starch is convertible into sugar by dilute 
sulphuric acid. To produce this change we 
must take 2000 parts of starch, diffuse them 
in 8000 parts of water, containing 40 parts 
of strong oil of vitriol ; and boil the mixture 
for 36 hours in a basin of silver or lead, tak- 
ing care to stir the materials with a wooden 
rod, during the first hour of ebullition, At 
the end of this time, the mass having become 
liquid, does not require to be stirred, except 
at intervals. In proportion as the water 
evaporates, it ought to be replaced. When 
the liquid has been sufficiently boiled, we 
must add to it chalk and animal charcoal, 
then clarify with white of egg, filter the mix- 
ture through a flock of wool, and then con- 
centrate the liquid till it has acquired a 
syrupy consistence. After this, the basin 
must be removed from the fire, in order that, 
by cooling, the greater part of the sulphate 
of lime may falldown. The pure syrup is 
now to be decanted off,and evaporated to the 
proper dryness. The greater the quantity of 
acid employed,the less ebullition is required 
to convert the starch into the saccharine 
matter. 

The discovery of the preceding process is 
‘due to Kirchoff, of St. Petersburgh. 

The presence of sulphuric acid is not in- 
dispensable for obtaining sugar from starch. 
It may also be obtained by leaving the starch 
to itself, either with or without contact of air, 
or by mixing it with dried gluten. At the 
same time, indeed, several other products are 
formed. M. Theod. de Saussure’s interest- 
ing observations on this subject are published 
in the Annales de Chemie et de Physique, Xi. 
379. The starch, brought to the state of 
a pulpy mass, must be left to spontanéous 
decomposition, ‘The products are, Ist, a 
sugar, likes the sugar of grapes; 2d, Gum, 
like that from roasted starch ; 3d, Amidine, 
a body whose properties are intermediate be- 
tween those of starch and gum; and 4th, an 
insoluble substance, like ligneous matter. In 
these experiments,the mass on which he ope- 
rated, was made by pouring 12 parts of boil- 
ing water on 1 of starch. When it was 
fermented by dried gluten, he obtained— 


Without contact With contact 


4 of air. of air. 
Sugar, 47.4 49.7 
Gum, 23.0 9.7 
Amadine, 8.9 5:2 
Amalaceous lignin, 10.3 9.2 
Lignin with charcoal, A trace 0.3 
Undecomposed starch, 4.0 3.8 


Potatoe starch differs perceptibly from that 
of wheat ; it is more friable ; is composed of 
oviid grains about twice the size of the 
other. 

As starch forms the greatest part of flour, 
it cannot be doubted but that it is the 
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principle ‘alimentary substance contained in 
our bread. 
is to be considered as a demulcent; and 
accordingly, it forms the principal in- 


gredient of an officinal lozenge in catarrhs, 


and a mucilage prepared from it often 
produces excellent effects, both taken by the 
mouth and in the form of clyster, in dysente- 
ries and diarrhoea, from irritation of the 
intestines. Milk and starch, with the 
addition of suet finely shred, and incor- 
porated by boiling, was the soup employed 
by Sir John Pringle in dysenteries, where 
the mucous membrane of the intestines had 
been abraded. Externally, surgeons apply 
it as an absorbent in erysipelas. 


STA‘'TICE. (From satiZw, to stop: so 


named from its supposed property of re- 
The name of a 


straining hemorrhages. ) 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 


Class, Pentandria ; Order, Pentagynia. The 


herb sea-thrift. 

SraticE trmonium. The systematic name 
of the sea-thrift. Sea-lavender, or red behen. 
Behen rubrum ; 
majus ; Behen. The roots possess astringent 
and strengthening qualities,but not in a very 
remarkable degree. 

Sravrona/r1a Fesris. <A stationary fe- 
ver. So Sydenham called those fevers which 
happen when there are certain general con- 
stitutions of the years, which owe their origin 
neither to heat, cold, dryness, nor moisture, 
but rather depend on a certain secret and 
inexplicable alteration in the bowels of the 
earth, whence the air becomes impregnated 
with such kinds of effluvia as subject the 
body to particular distempers, so long as 

_that kind of. constitution prevails, which, 
after a certain course of years, declines and 
gives way to another. , 

STAUROLITE. Grenatite, or pris- 
matic garnet. : 

STAUROTIDE. Grenatite. Prismatic 
garnet. A crystallised, dark, reddish-brown 
garnet, found in Scotland and Ireland. 

STAVESACRE. See Delphinium sta- 


phisagria. 
STEARINE. See Fat. 
STEATITE.  Soap-stone. A sub- 
species of rhombeidal mica. 
STEATOCE’LE. (From seap, suet, 


and xyAn, a tumour.) <A collection of a 
suety substance in the scrotum. 
STEATO/MA. (From seap, suet.) An 
encysted tumour, the contents of which are 
of a suety consistence. 
STEEL. Chalybs. The best, hardest, 
finest, and closest grained iron, combined 
with carbon by a particular process. : 
STEINHEILITE. The blue quartz 
of Finland. : 
STELOCHITES. See Osteocolla. 
STE’LLA. (From seAdAw, to arise.) 
A star. A bandage with many crossings 
like a star. a 
STELLA‘RIA. (From stella, a star: 


In a medical point of view, it 


Limonium ; Limonium 


N 
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so named from the star-like appearance of 
its flowers. The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Decandria; Order, Trigynia. Stitch- 
wort. 

STELLATUS. (From stella, a star.) 
Stellate. Star-like. Applied to the nectary 
of the Stapelia, &c. 

STELLATZ. The name of an order 
of plants in Linneus’s Fragments of a 
Natural Method, consisting of such as have 
stellate leaves, and quadrified corolla: mostly 
tetrandrous ; as Galium, Asperula, Rubea 
tinctorum, &c. 


STE’MA, (From sn, to stand.) The 
penis. 
_ Stemless milkvetch. See Astragalus ex- 
capus. 


~STENO, Nicuotas, was born at Co- 
penhagen, in 1638. Having studied with 
great diligence, under the celebrated Bar- 
tholin, he passed several years in visiting 
the best schools in different parts of Europe. 
His reputation was thus increased, so that 
about the age of 29 he was appointed Phy- 
sician to Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, with a; liberal salary. He was 
afterwards honoured with the esteem of 
‘Cosmo III. who selected him as preceptor 
to his son. He had been led, by the elo- 
quence of Bossuet, to change from the Pro- 
testant to the Roman Catholic persuasion ; 
which proved an obstacle to his accepting 
the invitation of Frederick III. to return 
to Copenhagen; but the succeeding King 
of Denmark, not imposing any religious 
restraint, he was induced about the year 
1672 to go to his native city, where he was 
‘appointed professor cf anatomy. But find- 
ing his situation less agreeable than he had 
expected, he resumed the education of the 
‘young prince at Florence. Some time after 
this he embraced the ecclesiastical profession, 
was speedily appointed a bishop, and then 
vicar apostolical to all the states of the 
north, in which capacity he became a zealous 
preacher in various parts of Germany, and 
died in the course of his labours in 1686. 
The works extant by him relate principally 
to medical subjects. He was a diligent 
cultivator of anatomy, and made some dis- 
coveries relative to the minute structure 
of the eye, and other parts; which are de- 
tailed in papers communicated to the.aca- 
demy of Copenhagen, and in some small 
works published by himself. . ae 

Srenornora’crs. (From sevos,: narrow, 
and @wpat, the chest.) Those who have 
narrow chests are so called. 

STERILITY. Sterilitas. Barrenness. 
In women this sometimes happens from 
a miscarriage, or violent labour, injuring 
some of the genital parts; but one of 
the most frequent causes is the suppres- 
sion of the menstrual flux. There are other 
‘causes, however, arising from various dis- 
eases incident to those parts; by which the 

uterus may be unfit to receive or retain the 
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male seed ; — from the tubz Fallopiane be- 
ing too short, or having lost their erective 
power ; in either of which cases no concep- 
tion can take place ; — from universal debi- 
lity and relaxation; or a local debility of 


_the genital system ;. by which means the 


parts having lost their tone, ‘or contractile 
power, the semen is thrown off immediately 
post coitum ;— from imperforation of the 
vagina, of the uterus, or tube, or from dis- 
eased ova, &c. ; 

STERNO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which are attached 
to the sternum ; as, 

STERNO-CLEIDO-HYOIDEUS. 
hyoideus. 

STERNO-CLEIDO MASTOIDEUS. Sterno-mas- 
toideus, and cleido-mastoideus, of Albinus. 
Mastoideus, of Douglas and Cowper; and 
sterno-clavio-mastoidien, of Dumas. A mus- 
cle, on the anterior and lateral part of the 
neck, which turns the head to one side, and 
bends it forward. It arises by two distinct 
origins ; the anterior tendinous and fleshy, 
from the top of the sternum near its junc- 
tion with the clavicle; the posterior fleshy, 
from the upper and anterior part of the 
clavicle. Both unite a little above the ante- 
rior articulation of the clavicle, to form one 


See Sterno~ 


-muscle, which runs obliquely upwards and 


outwards to be inserted, by a thick strong 
tendon, into the mastoid process of the 
temporal bone, which it surrounds; and 
gradually becoming thinner, is inserted as 
far back as the lambdoidal suture. 

SrerNo-cosrates. Vesalius considered 
these as forming a single muscle on each 
side of a triangular shape; hence we find 
the name of triangularis adopted by Douglas 
and Albinus; but Verheyen, who first 
taught that they ought to be described as 
four or five distinct muscles, gave them the 
name of sterno.costales; and in this he is 
very properly’ followed by Winslow, Haller, 
and Lieutaud. 

These muscles are situated at each side of. 
the under surface of the sternum, upon the 
cartilages of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth ribs. ‘Their number varies in different 
subjects ; very often there are only three, 
sometimes five, and.even six, but most 
usually we find only four. 

The lowermost of the sterno-costales, or 
what would be called the inferior portion of 
the triangularis, arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the edge and inner surface of the lower 
part of the cartilago ensiformis, where its 
fibres intermix with those of. the diaphragm 
and transversalis abdominis. Its fibres run 
nearly in a transverse direction, and are 
inserted, by a broad thin tendon, into the 
inner surface of the cartilage of the sixth rib, 
and lower edge of that of the fifth. — 

The second and largest of the sternd-cos- 
tales, arises tendinous from the cartilago en- 
siformis and lower part of the sternum, later- 
ally, and, running a. little obliquely out- 
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wards, is inserted into the lower edge of the 
cartilage of the fifth, and sometimes of the 
fourth rib. 

The third arises tenditiotis from the sides 
of the middle part of the sternum, near the 
cartilages of the fourth and fifth ribs, and 
ascending obliquely outwards, is inserted 
into the cartilage of the third rib. 

The fourth and uppermost, which is the 
most frequently wanting, arises tendinous 
from the beginning of the cartilage of the 
thitd rib and the adjacent part of the ster- 
hum, and running almost perpendicularly 
upwards, is inserted by a thin tendon (which 
covers a part of the second internal inter- 
costal), into the cartilage and beginning of 
the bony part of the second rib. 

All these muscles are more or less inter- 
mixed with one another at their origin, and 
this probably occasioned them to be consi- 
dered as one muscle. Fallopius informs 
us, that the plate Vesalius has given of them 
was taken from a dog, in which animal they 
ate much larger than in man. Douglas has 
endeavoured to account for this difference, 
but his explanation is far from being satis- 
factory. 

Sterno-HyorpEus. As this muscle arises 
from the clavicle, as well as from the ster- 
num, Winslow calls it sterno-cleido-hyoideus. 
Itis along, flat, and thin muscle, situated 
obliquely between the’ sternum and os 
hyoides, behind the lower part of the mas- 
toideus, and covering the sterno-thyrotdeus 
and the hyo-thyroideus. It arises, by very 
short tendinous fibres, from the cartila- 
ginous part of the first rib, from the upper 
and inner part of the sternum, from the 
capsular ligament that connects that bone 
with the clavicle, and commonly from a 
small part of the clavicle itself; from thence, 
ascending along the anterior and lateral part 
of the neck, we see it united to its fellow, 
opposite to the inferior part of the larynx, 
by means of a thin membrane, which forms 
a kind of dinea alba. After this the two 
muscles separate again, and each passing 
over the side of the thyroid cartilage, is in- 
serted into the basis of the os hyoides, im- 
mediately behind the insertion of the last- 
described muscle. 

Its use is to draw the os hyoides down- 
wards, 


StERNO-MAsToIDEUS. See Sterno-cleido- 


mastoideus. 
SteRNO-THYROIDEUS.  Sterno-thyroidien, 
of Dumas. This is flat and thin, like the 


sterno-hyoideus, but longer and broader. 
It is ‘situated at the fore-part of the neck, 
between the sternum and thyroid cartilage, 
and behind the sterno-hyoideus. It arises 
broad and fleshy from the upper‘and inner 
part of the ‘sternum, ‘between the cartilages 
of the first and second ribs, from each of 
which it ‘receives some few fibres, as well as 
from fhe clavicle, where it joins with the 
sterniim. Frorn thence, growing somewhat 


s 
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narrower, it ascends, and, passing over the 
thyroid gland and the cricoid cartilage, is 
inserted: tendinous into the lower and pos- 
terior edge of the rough line of the thyroid 
cartilage, immediately under the insertion 
of the sterno-hyoideus. Now and then a 
few of its fibres pass on to the os hyoides. 
Its use is to draw the thyroid cartilage, and 
consequently the larynx, downwards. 

STE/RNUM. Pectoris os. The breast- 
bone. The sternum, os pectoris, or breast- 
bone, is the oblong, flat bone, placed at the 
fore-part of the thorax. The ossification of 
this bone in the foetus beginning from many 
different points at the same time, we find it, 
in young subjects, composed of several 
bones united by cartilages; but as we ad- 
vance in life, most of these cartilages ossify, 
and the sternum, in the adult state, is found 
to consist of three, and sometimes only of 
two pieces, the two lower portions being 
united into one; and very often, in old sub- 
jects, the whole is formed into one bone. 
But, even in the latter case, we may still 
observe the marks of its former divisions ; so 
that, in describing the bone, we may very 
properly divide it into its upper, middle, 
and inferior portions. 

The upper portion forms an irregular 
square, which, without much reason, has, 
by many writers, been compared to the 
figure of a heart as it is painted on cards. 
It is of considerable thickness, especially at 
its upper part. Its anterior surface is irre- 
gular, and slightly convex ; posteriorly, it 
is somewhat concave. Its upper middle 
part is hollowed, to make way for the tra- 
chea. On each side, superiorly, we observe 
an oblong articulating surface, covered with 
cartilage in the recent subject, for receiving 
the ends of the clavicles, Immediately be- 
low this, on each side, the bone becomes 
thinner, and we observe a rough surface for 
receiving the cartilage of the first rib, and, 
almost close to the inferior edge of this, we 
find the half of such another surface, which, 
combined with a similar surface in the mid- 
dle portion of the sternum, serves for the 
articulation of the cartilage of the second 
rib. 

The middle portion is much longer, nar- 
rower, and thinner than the former; but is 
somewhat broader and thinner below than 
above, where it is connected with the upper 
portion. The whole of its anterior surface 
is slightly convex, and within it is slightly 
concave. Its edge, on each side, affords 
four articulating surfaces, for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs; and parts of 
articulating surfaces at its upper and lower 
parts, for ‘the second and seventh ribs. 
About the middle of this portion of the 
‘sternum we sometimes find a considerable 
hole, large enough in some subjects to ad- 
mit the end of the little finger. ‘Sylvius 
seems to have been the first who described 
it. Riolamrs and some others after hina 
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have, without reason, supposed it to be more 
frequent in women than in men. In the 
recent subject it is closed by a cartilaginous 
substance ; and, as it does not seem destined 
for the transmission of vessels, as some 
writers have asserted, we may, perhaps very 
properly, with Hunauld, consider it as an 
accidental circumstance, occasioned by an 
interruption of the ossification, before the 
whole of this part of the bone is completely 
ossified. 

The third and inferior portion of the ster- 
num is separated from the former by a line, 
which is seldom altogether obliterated, even 
in the oldest subjects. It is smaller than 
the other parts of the bone, and descends 
between the ribs, so as to have been con- 
sidered as an appendix to the rest of the 
sternum. From its shape, and its being 
constantly in a state of cartilage in young 
subjects, it has been commonly named car- 
tilago xiphoides, ensiformis, or sword-like car- 
tilage; though many of the ancients gave 
the name of xiphoides to the whole sternum ; 
comparing the two first bones to the handle, 
and this appendix to the blade of the sword. 
.The shape of this appendix varies in differ- 
ent subjects ; in some it is longer and more 
pointed, in others shorter and more obtuse. 
Veslingius has seen it reaching as low as 
the navel, and incommoding the motion of 
the trunk forwards. In‘ general it termi- 
nates obtusely, or ina single point ; some- 
times, however, it is bifurcated, and Eusta- 
chius and Haller have seen it trifid. Very 
often we find it perforated, for the trans- 
mission of branches of the mammary artery. 
In the adult it is usually ossified and tipped 
with cartilage, but it very often continues 
cartilaginous through life, and Haller once 
found it in this state in a woman who died 
in her hundredth year. 

The substance of the sternum, internally, 
is of a light, spongy texture, covered exter- 
nally with a thin bony plate; hence it hap- 
pens that this bone is easily fractured. From 
the description we have given of it, its uses 
may be easily understood. We have seen 
it serving for the articulation of seven true 
ribs on each side, and hence we shall find it 
of considerable use in respiration. We 
likewise observed, that it is articulated with 
each of the clavicles. It serves for the ori- 


in and insertion of several muscles; it. 
? 


supports the mediastinum ; and lastly, de- 
fends the heart and lungs; and it is observ- 
able, that we find a similar bone in almost 
all animals that have lungs, and even in 
such as have no ribs, of which latter we have 
‘an instance in the frog. 


STERNUTAMENTO RIA. So called because 


the powdered flowers and roots have the pro-: 


perty of exciting sneezing. See Achillea 
ptarmica. ; 

STE’RTOR. A noisy kind of respir- 
ation, as isobserved in apoplexy. A snor- 
ing or snorting. 
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STHE/NIA, A term employed by the 
followers of Dr. Brown, to denote that state 
of the body which disposes to inflammatory 
diseases in opposition to those of debility, 
which arise from asthenia. 

STIBIA’LIS. (From stibium,; antimo- 
ny.) Anantimonial or medicine, the chief 
ingredient of which is antimony. 

STIBIC ACID. Berzelius’ name of the 
yellow oxide of antimony. 

Srisu EssEnT1A. Antimonial wine. 

STIBIOUS ACID. So Berzelius calls 
the white oxide of antimony. 

STI'BIUM. (Sri€ov: from siAew, to 


shine.) An ancient name of antimony. See 
Antimony. 

ST’YGMA. (Srvyya: from siZ%w, to 
inflict blows.) I. A small red speck in the 
skin, occasioning no elevation. of the cuticle. 
Stigmata are generally distinct, or apart 
from each other. They sometimes assume 
a livid colour, and are thén termed pete- 
chie. 

II. A natural mark or spot on the skin, 
See Nevus maternus. 

III. That part of the female organ of a 
plant which is placed at the summit of the 
style. It is an indispensable part of the 
fructification, and consists of a vast number 
of absorbing papilla, rarely observable by 
the naked eye, but best seen in the Mirabi- 
lis jalapa. Botanists distinguish the follow- 
ing differences in the form of stigmas : 

1. Globose ; asin Trachelium. 

2. Capitate, round, but flat below; as in 
Sorbus and Vinca. 

3. Acute, ending in a point; asin Pis- 
cidia. 

4. Obtuse; asin Nigrina. 

5. Clubbed ; asin Genipi. 

6. Emarginate, cut; as in Dentaria, 

7. Peltate ; asin Garcinia. 

8. Uncinate,. acute and reflected; as in 
Lantana. 

9. Triangular ; asin Lilium candidum. 

10. Trilobed ; asin Tulipa gesneriana. 

11. Petaliform ; as in Iris germanica. 

12. Convolute; as in Crocus. 

13. Revolute ; asin Leontodon. 

14. Pennicilliform, resembling a pencil- 
brush ; as in Milium paspalium. 

15. Perforatum ; as in Sloanea. 

16. Concave ; as in Viola. 

17. Bifid; asin Menyanthes. 

18. Trifid; as in Amaryllis. 

19. Multifid ; as in Castus. 

20. Striate; as in Papaver. 

21. Plumose, on each side, like a hairy 
pen ; as in grasses, 

22. Four-sided; asin Amyris. 

23. Pubescent, covered with hair; as in 
Vicia. 

24. Simple, not differing from the stile at 
its summit; as in Galanthus and Hippuris. 

25. Sessile, on the germen; there being no 
stile. , 

The stigma is always more or Jess moist 
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with a peculiar viscid fluid, which in some 
plants is so conspicuous as to form a large 


drop, though never big enough to fall to the — 


ground, This moisture is designed for the 
reception of the pollen, which explodes on 
meeting with it; and hence the seeds are 
rendered capable of ripening, which, though 
in many plants fully formed, they would not 
otherwise be. 

STILBITE. Sce Zeolite. . 

STILBO'MA. (From s:A6w, to polish.) 
A cosmetic. 

STILLICYDIUM. (From stillo, to 
drop, and cado, to fall.) A strangury, or 
discharge of the urine .drop by drop. Also 
the pumping upon a part. 

STILPNOSIDERITE. A brownish 
black-coloured . mineral, said to contain 
phosphoric acid. It occurs along with brown 
iron in Saxony and Bavaria. 

STYMMI. Sry. Antimony. 

STIMULANT. (Stimulans; frem sti- 
mulo, to stir up.) That which possesses a 
power of exciting the animal energy. Sti- 
mulants are divided into, 

1. Slimulantia tonica; as sinapt, canthar- 
ides, hydrargyri preparationes. 

2. Stimulantia diffusibilia ; as alkali vola- 
tile, electricity, heat, &c. 


3, Stimulantia cardiaca; as cinnamomum, — 


nux moschata, wine, &c. 

STYMULUS, (Stimulus, 7. m.; from 
svypos, stigmulus, per sync. stimulus, a sting 
or spur.) That which rouses the action or 
energy of a part. 

Stinking lettuce. See Lactuca virosa. 

STINKSTONE. Swinestone. A va- 
riety of compact lucullite, a sub-species of 
limestone. 


STIPES. (Stipes, itis, m.; from the 


Greek, sumos.) A stipe, or stem of a fun- 


gus, fern, or palm. 

STIPULA. A leafy appendage to the 
proper leaves, or to their footstalks. In 
some instances they are so like unto leaves, 
that they are believed to be so, and can only 
be distinguished from Jeaves by their situa- 
tion on the footstalk. Stipulee are, 

1. Solitary ; as in Astragalus onobrychis. 

2, In pairs; asin Lathyrus annuus. 

3. Lateral, on the side of the footstalk ; 
as in Lotus letraphyllus. | 

4. Oppositifoliar, in the side of the oppo- 
site leaves; asin Trifolium pratense. 

5. Extrafoliaceous, external with respect 
to the leaf or footstalk; as in Astragalus 
onobrichis. ae 

6. Intrafoliaceous, internal; as in Morus 

nigra and alba. 3 

7. Caducous, falling off before the leaves 
are expanded ; asin Prunus avium. | - 

8. Persistent, remaining after the fall of 
the leaf; as in Trifolium pratense. 

9. Deciduous, falling with the leaves; as 
.in many stipulated plants. | 

10. Spinescent, becomes thorns; as in 
Robinia pseudacacia. 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
135. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
13. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Sessile; asin Pisum sativum. 

Adnate ; as in Rosa canina. 
Decurent ; asin Crotullaria sagittals. 
Sheathed ; as in Hedysum vaginale. 
Lanceolate ; as in Cistus helianthemum. 
Subulate; as in Cassia glandulosa. 
Sagittate ; as in Pisum maritimum. 
Lunate ; as in Lathyrus tingitanus. 
Ovate ; in Ononis repens. 

Cordate ; in Ocymum sanctum. 
Filiform ; in Ononis mauritanica. — 
-Foliaceous ; in Sambucus ebulus. 
Entire ; in Vicia cracca. 

Serrate; in Piswm sativum. 

Ciliate ; in Passiflora fetida. 

26. Toothed ; in Orobus lathyroides. 

27. Pinnatifid ; in Viola tricolor. 

STIPULARIS.  Stipular: belonging 
to the stipula of plants ; as the spina stipula- 
ris of the Mimosa nilotica and horrida. 

STIZOLO/BIUM. The cowage. 
Dolichos. 

STOE’CHAS. (From sotxades, the 
islands on which it grew.) See Lavendwla 
steechas. 

STCECHAS ARABICA- 
chas. 

SToEcHAS CITRINA. 
steéchas. : 

STOLO. (Stolo, onis. m.; a shoot, branch, 
or twig.) A sucker orscyon. Arunner which 
proceeds from the roots of some plants, and 
takes root in the earth. It is distinguished 
into a supraterraneous, which runs on the 
surface above ground ; as in Fagaria vesca, 
and Potentilla reptans; and subterraneous, 
which runs under the surface, asin J'riticum 
repens, the stolos of which are erroneously 
taken for the roots. ' 

STOMACA’CE., (Stomacace, es. f.; 
from soua, the mouth, and xakos, evil.) 


See 


See Lavendula sta- 


See ‘Gnaphalium 


Canker. A fetor in the mouth, with a - 
bloody discharge from the gums. It is 
generally a symptom of the scurvy. It is 


also a name for the scurvy. 

STOMACH. (Stomachus, chi. m, ; from 
soua, the mouth, and xe, to pour. ) Ven- 
triculus; called also Anocelia; Gaster ; 
Nedys. A membraneous receptacle, situated 
in the epigastric region, which receives the 
food from the esophagus ; its figure is some- 
what oblong and round: it is largest on the 
left side, and gradually diminishes towards its . 
lower orifice, where it is the least. Its su- 
perior orifice, where the oesophagus termi- 
nates, is called the cardia; the inferior ori- 
fice, where the intestine begins, the pylorus. 
The anterior surface is turned towards the 
abdominal muscles, and the posterior oppo- 
site the lumbar vertebre. It has two curva- 
tures: the first is called the great curva- 

‘ture of the stomach, and extends down- 
wards from one orifice to the other, having 
the omentum adhering to it; the second is 
the small curvature, which is also between 
both orifices, but superiorly and posteriorly. 
The stomach, like the intestinal canal, is 
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eomposed of three coats, or membranes : 
1. The outermost, which is very firm, and 
from the peritoneum. 2. The muscular, 
which is very thick, and composed of vari- 
ous muscular fibres; and, 3. The innermost, 
or willous coat; which is covered with ex- 
haling and inhaling vessels, and mucus. 
These coats are connected together by cel- 
lular membrane. The glands of the sto- 
mach which separate the mucus are si- 
tuated between the villous and muscular 
coat, in the cellular structure. The arte- 
ries of the stomach come chiefly from the 
ceeliac artery, and are distinguished into the 
coronary, gastro-epiploic, and short arteries ; 
they are accompanied by veins which have 
similar names, and which terminate in the 
vena porte. The nerves of the stomach 
are very numerous, and come from the 
eighth pair and intercostal nerves. The 
lymphatic vessels are distributed throughout 
the whole substance, and proceed imme- 
diately to the thoracic duct. The, use of 
the stomach is to excite hunger and partly 
thirst, to receive the food from the cesopha- 
gus, and to retain it, till, by the motion of 
the stomach, the admixture of various fluids, 
and many other changes, it is rendered fit 
to pass the right orifice of the stomach, and 
afford chyle to the intestines. 
Stomach, inflammation of. See Gastritis. 
STOMACHIC.  (Stomachicus; from 
souaxos, the stomach.) ‘That which excites 
and strengthens the action of the stomach. 
Sroma’cuica passio. A. disorder in 
which there is an aversion to food, even the 
thought of it begets a nausea, anxiety, car- 
dialgia, an effusion of saliva, and often a 
vomiting. Fasting is more tolerable than 
eating ; if obliged to eat, a pain follows that 
is worse than hunger itself. 
STO/MACHUS. © See Stomach. 
STONE. See Calculus. 
STONE-CROP. See Sedum acre. 
STO’/RAX. Sropat See Styraz. 
Storax liquid. See Liquidambra. 
Srorax Liquipa. See Liguidambra. 
Srorax RUBRA OFFICINALIS. Cascarilla 
bark was so called. 
Storax, white. See Myroxylon peruiferum. 
STORCK, Anruony, a medical profes- 
sor of considerable note at Vienna, who 
succeeded the celebrated. Van Swieten as 
president and director of the faculty of me- 
dicine in that university, and was also ho- 
noured with the appointment of principal 
consulting physician to the Empress Maria 
‘Theresa. He distinguished himself chiefly 
by a long and assiduous course of experi- 
ments, with various narcotic vegetables, as 
hemlock, henbane, stramonium, aconite, 
colchicum, &c.: of which, though he appears 
to have over-rated the efficacy, yet certainly 
he had the merit of calling the attention of 
practitioners to a class of active remedies, 
which may often be highly useful under 
prudent management, THis various tracts 
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on these subjects were printed between 
1760 and 1771, and they have since passed 
through several editions and translations. 
He was also author of a collection of cases, 
which occurred under his observation in the 
hospital at Vienna; and this work. was af- 
terwards continued by his successor, Dr. 
Collin. 
-STRABALISMUS. See Strabismus. 

STRABI'SMUS. (From spaéZw, to 
squint.) Strabalismus ; Strabositas. Squint- 
ing. An affection of the eye by which a 
person sees objects in an oblique manner, 
from the axis‘of vision being distorted. 
Cullen arranges this disease in the Class 
Locales, and Order Dyscinesie. He dis- 
tinguishes three species : 

1. Strabismus habitualis, when from a 
custom of using only one eye. 

2. Strabismus commodis, when one eye 
in comparison with the other, from greater 
weakness, or mobility, cannot accommodate 
itself to the other. 

3. Strabismus necessarius, when some 
change takes place in the situation or figure 
of the eye, or a part of it. 

STRABO’SITAS. See Strabismus. 

STRAHLSTEIN. See Actinolite. 

Srra‘MEN CAMELORUM. Camel’s hay. 
See Andropogon schenanthus. ; 

Srrammo/nium. See Stramonium. 

STRAMO/NIUM. (From stramen, 
straw : so called from its fibrous roots.) See 
Datura stramonium. 

STRAMONIUM OFFICINALE. 
stramonium. 

STRAMONIUM SPINOSUM. 
sltramonium. 

Srra’neauis. (From spaylevw, to tor- 
ment.) A hard, painful tumour in the 
breast, from milk. 

STRANGURIA. 

STRA’NGURY. = (Strang guria, «&. fits 
from sparyt, a drop, and ovpoy, urine. ) A 
difficulty in making water, attended with 
pain and dripping. See Jschuria. 

STRATIO'TES.. (From spajos, an 
army: so named from its virtues in healing 
fresh wounds, and its usefulness to soldiers. ) 
See Achillea millefolium. 

Srratio/ricum. See Achillea millefolium. 

STRAWBERRY. © See Fragaria. 

STREATHAM. A village in Surrey 
where is a weak purging water, drunk to 
to the amount of one,.two, or more pints in 
a morning. 

STRE’MMA. (Srpenuo: from spepa, 
toturn.) A strain or sprain of the parts 
about a joint. 

STRIATUS. Striate. Applied to stems, 
seeds, &c. ; as the stem of the Cnanthe 
fistula, and seeds of the Conium maculatum, 

STRICTURE. Sérictura. A diminu. 
tion, or contracted state of some tube, or 
duct, of the body ; as the cesophagus, intes- 
tines, urethra, vagina, &c. They are either 
organic or spasmodic. 

4D 


See Datura 


See Datura 


See Strangury. 
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STRICTUS, In botanical language it 
means straight ; as Caulis strictus. 

STRIDOR. A noise or crashing. 

Srrivor pentium. Grinding of the teeth. 

STRIGA. A species of pubescence of 
plants, white, bristle-like, with broad bases 
mostly decumbent; as in Borago officinalis. 

Srrrem. Strigilis, An instrument to 
scrape off the sweat during the gymnastic 
exercises of the ancients, and in their baths: 
strigils were made of metal, horn, or ivory, 
and were curved. Some were made of linen. 

Sraicme Ntum. The strigment, filth, or 
sordes, scraped from the skin, in baths and 

‘places of exercises. 

STROBILUS. Aone. A species of 
pericarpium or seed-vessel. A catkin hard- 
ened and enlarged into a seed-vessel ; an ex- 
ample of which is in the pinus or fir. It is 
‘either conic, cylindric, ovate, globose, squa- 
mose, Or spurious, consisting of membrana- 
ceous and not woody scales; as in Origa- 
num marjorana. 

STRONTIA. (So called because it 
was first found in a lead mine at Strontian 
in Scotland.) A greyish white-coloured 
earth, found in combination with carbonic 
acid in the mineral called Strontianite. 

Pure strontia is of a greyish-white colour ; 


a pungent, acrid taste; and when powdered 


in a mortar, the dust that rises irritates the 
lungs and nostrils. Its specific gravity ap- 
proaches that of barytes, It requires rather 
more than 160 parts of water at 60° to dis- 
solve it; but of boiling water much less. 
On cooling, it crystallises in thin, transpa- 
rent, quadrangular plates, generally paral- 
lelograms, seldom exceeding a quarter of an 
‘inch in length, and frequently adhering 
‘together. The edges are most frequently 
bevelled from each side. Sometimes they 
assume a cubic form. These crystals con- 
tain about .68 of water; are soluble in 51.4 
times their weight of water at 60°, and in 
little more than twice their weight of boil- 
ing water. They give a blood-red colour to 
the flame of burning alkohol. The solution 
of strontia changes vegetable blues to a 
green. Strontia combines with sulphur 
either in the wet or dry way, and its sul- 
phuret is soluble in water. 

In its properties, strontia has a consider- 
able affinity to barytes. It differs from it 
chiefly in being infusible, much less soluble, 
of a different form, weaker in its affinities, 
and not poisonous. Its saline compounds 
afford differences more marked. 

The basis of strontia is strontium, a metal 
first procured by Sir H. Davy in 1808, pre- 
cisely in the same manner as barium, to 
which it is very analogous, but has less 
lustre. It appeared fixed, difficultly fusible, 
and not volatile. It became converted into 
strontia by exposure to air, and when thrown 
into water, decomposed it with great violence, 
‘producing hydrogen gas, and making the 
water a solution of strontig. By igniting 
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the mineral strontianite intensely with char- 
coal powder, strontia is cheaply procured. 

Strontianite. See Heavy spar. 

STRONTIUM. The metallic base of 
strontia. See Strontia. 

STROPHIOLUM. A little curved 
gland-like part near the scar or base of some 
seeds ; as that of Asarum, but especially 
in several papilionaceous genera, as Ulex, 
Spartium, &e. 

Srro'rHos. (From spedw, toturn.) A 
twisting of the intestines. 

STRO’PHULUS. A papulous erup- 
tion peculiar to infants, and exhibiting a 
variety of forms, which are described by 
Dr. Willan, under the titles of intertinctus, 
albidus, confertus, volaticus, and candidus. 

1, Strophulus intertinctus, usually called 
the red gum, and, by the French, Hfffores-— 
cence benigne. The papule characterising 
this affection, rise sensibly above the level 
of the cuticle, are of a vivid red colour, and 
commonly distinct from each other. Their 
number and extent varies much in different 
cases. They appear most constantly on the 
cheeks, fore-arm, and back of the hand, but 
are sometimes diffused over the whole body. 
The papulz are, in many places, intermix- 
ed with stigmata, and often with red patches | 
of a larger size, which do not, however, oc- 
casion any elevation of the cuticle. A 
child’s skin thus variegated, somewhat re- 
sembles a piece of red printed linen; and 
hence this eruption was formerly called the 
red gown, a term which is still retained in 
several counties of England, and may be 
found in old dictionaries. Medical writers 
have changed the original word for one of a 
similar sound, but not more significant. 
The strophulus intertinctus has not, in gene- 
ral, any tendency to become pustular ; a few 
small pustules, containing a straw-coloured, 
watery fluid, occasionally appear on the back 
of the hand, but scarcely merit attention, as 
the fluid is always re-absorbed in a short time, 
without breaking the cuticle. The erup- 
tion usually terminates in scurf, or exfoli- 
ation of the cuticle ; its duration, however, is 
very uncertain ; the papule and spots some- 
times remain for a length of time, withoutan 
obvious alteration ; sometimes disappear and 
come out again daily; but, for the most 
part, one eruption of them succeeds another, 
at longer intervals, and with more regu- 
larity. This complaint occurs chiefly within 
the two first months of lactation. It is not 
always accompanied with, or preceded by 
any disorders of the constitution, but ap- 
pears occasionally in the strongest and most 
healthy children. Some authors connect it 
with aphthous ulcerations common in chil- 
dren, supposing the latter to be a part of 
the same disease diffused along the internal 
surfaces of the mouth and intestines. ‘The 
fact, however, seems to be, that the two 
affections alternate with each other: for 
those infants who have the paputous eruption 
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On the skin are less liable to aphthe; and 
when the aphthe take place to a considerable 
degree, the skin is generally pale and free 
from eruption. The strophulus intertinctus is, 
by most writers, said to originate from an 
acidity, or acrimonious quality of the milk 
taken into a child’s stomach, communicated 
afterwards to the blood, and stimulating the 
cutaneous excretories. This opinion might, 
without difficulty, be proved to have little 
foundation, The predisposition to the com- 
plaint may be deduced from the delicate and 
tender state of the skin, and from the strong 
determination of blood to the surface, which 
evidently takes place in infants. The papu- 
lous eruption is, in many cases, connected 
with a weak, irritable state of the alimentary 
canal, and consequent indigestion. For if 
it be by any means suddenly repelled from 
the surface, diarrhea, vomiting, spasmodic 
affections of the bowels, and often general 
disturbance of the constitution succeed ; but 
as soon as it re-appears, those internal com- 
plaints are wholly suspended. Dr. Arm- 
strong and others have particularly noted 
this reciprocation, which makes the red gum, 
at times, a disease of some importance, 
though in its usual form it is not thought 
to be in any respect dangerous. On their 
remarks a necessary caution is founded, 
not to expose infants to a stream of very 
cold air, nor to plunge them unseasonably 
in acold bath. The most violent, and even 
fatal symptoms, have often been the conse- 
quence of such imprudent conduct. 
2. The Strophulus albidus, by some 
termed the white gum, is merely a variety 
of strophulus intertinctus, but deserves 
some notice on account of the different ap- 
pearance of its papule. In place of those 
described as characterising the red gum, 
there is a number of minute whitish specks, 
a little elevated, and sometimes, though not 
constantly, surrounded by a slight redness. 
These papule, when their tops are removed, 
do not discharge any fluid; it is, however, 
probable that they are originally formed by 
the deposition of a fluid, which afterwards 
concretes under the cuticle. They appear 
chiefly on the face, neck, and breast, and are 
more permanent than the papule of the red 
gum. In other respects, they have the 
‘same nature and tendency, and require a 
similar plan of treatment. Although a dis- 
- tinctive name has been applied to this erup- 
_ tion, when occurring alone, yet it is proper 
to observe, that, in a great number of cases, 
there are red papule and spots intermixed 
with it, which prove its connection with the 
strophulus intertinctus. 
_ 8. The Strophulus confertus. An eruption 


of numerous papulz, varying in their size, 


appears on different parts of the body in in- 
fants, during dentition, and has thence been 
_ denominated the tooth-rash: It is sometimes 
also termed the rank red gum. About the 
fourth or fifth month after birth, an eruption 
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of this kind usually takes place on the cheeks. 
and sides of the nose, extending sometimes 
to the forehead and arms, but rarely to the 
trunk or body. The papule on the face are 
smaller, and set more closely togetlier than in 
the red-gum ; their colour is not so vivid, but 
they are generally more permanent. They 
terminate at length with slight exfoliations of 
the cuticle, and often appear again in the 
same places, a short time afterwards. The 
papulz which, in this complaint, occasion- 
ally appear on the back or loins, are much 
larger, and somewhat more distant from 
each other, than those on the face. They 
are often surrounded by an extensive circle 
of inflammation, and a few of them contain 
a semi-pellucid watery fluid, which is re-ab- 
sorbed when the inflammation subsides. In 
the seventh or eighth month, the strophulus 
confertus assumes a somewhat different form ; 
one or two large irregular patches appear on 
the arms, shoulder, or neck ; in which the pa- 


pule are hard, of a considerable size, and 


set so close together, that the whole surface 
is of a high red colour. Most commonly 
the fore-arm is the seat of this eruption, 
the papule rising first on the back of the 
hand, and gradually extending upwards 
along the arm. Sumetimes, however, the 
eruption commences at the elbow, and pro- 
ceeds a little upwards and downwards on 
the outside of the arm. It arrives at its 
height in abouta fortnight; the papula then 
begin to fade, and become flat at the top; 
afterwards the cuticle exfoliates from the part 
affected, which remains discoloured, rough, 
and irregular, for a week or two longer. 

An obstinate and very painful modifica- 
tion of this disease takes place, though not - 
often, on the lower extremities. The pa- 
pulz spread from the calves of the legs to 
the thighs, nates, loins, and round the body, 
as high as the navel: being very numerous 
and close together, they produce a conti- 
nuous redness over all these parts. 

The cuticle, presently, however, shrivelled, 
cracks in various places, and finally separate, 
from the skin in large pieces. During this 
process a new cuticle is formed, notwith- 
standing which the, complaint recurs in a 
short time, and goes throughthe same course 
as before. In this manner successive erup- 
tions take place, during the course of three 
or four months, and perhaps do not cease 
till the child is one year old, or somewhat 
more. Children necessarily suffer great un- 
easiness from the heat and irritation occa- 
sioned by so extensive an eruption, yet while 
they are affected with it, they often remain 
free from any internal or febrile complaint. 
This appearance should be distinguished 
from the intertrigo of infants, which exhi- 
bits an uniform, red, smooth, shining sur- 
face, without papule; and which affects 
only the lower part of the nates and inside 
of the thighs, being produced by the sti- 


mulus ef the urine, &c. with which the 
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child’s clothes are almost constantly wetted. 
‘The strophulus confertus, where the child is 
otherwise healthy, is generally ascribed to 
a state of indigestion, or some feverish com- 
‘plaint of the mother, or nurse. Dr. Willan, 
however, asserts that he has more frequently 
seen the eruption when no such cause was 
evident. It may, with more probability, be 
considered as one of the numerous symp- 
toms of irritation, arising from the inflamed 
and painful state of the gums in dentition : 
since it always occurs during that process, 
and disappears soon after the first teeth have 
cut the gums. 

4. The Sitophulus volaticus, is charac- 
terised by an appearance of small circular 
patches, or clusters of papule, arising suc- 
cessively on different parts of the body. 
The number of papule in each cluster 
is from six to twelve. Both the papule 
and their interstices are of a high red cojour. 
These patches continue red, with a little 
heat, or itching, for about four days, when 
they turn brown, and begin to exfoliate. 
As one patch declines, another appears at a 
‘small distance from it; and in this manner 
‘the complaint often spreads gradually over 
‘the face, body, and limbs, not terminating 
in less than three or four weeks. During 
that time the child has sometimes a quick 
pulse, a white tongue, and seems uneasy 
‘and fretful. In many cases, however, the 
‘eruption takes place without any symptoms 
of internal disorder. The above complaint 
has ‘been by some writers denominated ignis 
volaticus infantum; under this title Astruc 
and Lorry have described one of the forms 
of crusta lactea, in ‘which a successive erup- 
tion of pustules takes place on the same spot 
generally about the mouthor eyes, in children 
of different ages, and sometimes in adults. 
‘The macule volatice infantum mentioned by 
Wittichius, Sennertus, and Sebizeus, agree 
in some respects with the strophulus volati- 
cus ; but they are described by other Ger- 
man authors as a species of erysipelas, or as 
irregular efflorescences affecting the genitals 
of infants, and often proving fatal. The 
strophulus volaticus is a complaint by no 
means frequent. In most cases which have 
come under Dr. Willan’s observation, it ap- 
peared between the third and sixth month ; 
in one instance, however, it occurred about 
ten days after birth, and continued three 
weeks, being gradually diffused from the 
cheeks and forehead to the scalp, afterwards 
to the trunk of the body and to the extre- 
mities ; when the patches exfoliated, a red 
surface was left, with a slight border of de- 
tached cuticle. 

5. Strophulus candidus. In this form of 
strophulus, the papule are larger than in 
any of the foregoing species. They have no 
inflammation round their base; their surface 
is very smooth and shining, whence they ap- 
pear to be of a lighter colour than the adjoin- 
ng cuticle. They are diffused, at a consider- 
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able distance from each other, over the loins, 
shoulders, and upper part of the arms; in 
any other situation they are seldom found. 
This eruption affects infants about a year 
old, and most commonly succeeds some of 
the acute diseases to which they are liable. 


‘Dr. Willan has observed it on their recovery 


from a catarrhal fever, and after inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, or lungs. The papule 
continue hard and elevated for about a 
week, then gradually subside and disappear. 

STRU'MA. (Struma, @.f.; from struo, 
to heap up, or, @ struendo, because they 
grow insensibly.) This term is generally 
applied to scrofula, and by some to bron- 
chocele, or an induration of the thyroid gland. 

Srru’/men. (From struma, a scrofulous 
tumour.) A herb so called from its uses in 
healing strumous tumours. 

STRUMOUS. (Strumosus ; from stru- 
ma, a wen cr scrofula.) Of the nature of 
scrofula, 

Srrumus. An obsolete name of the 
berry bearing chickweed, which was sup- 
posed to be efficacious, in the cure of scro- 


fula. See Cucubaias bacciferus. 
STRUTHIUM. (From = spvéos, a 


sparrow: so named from the resemblance 
of its flowers to an unfledged. sparrow.) 
The master-wort. See Imperatoria ostru- 
thium. 

STRYCHNIA.  Strychnine. An al- 
kaline substance obtained from the bean 
of the strychnos ignatia by the following 
process: The bean was rasped down as small 
as possible. It was then exposed to the ac- 
tion of nitric xther in a Papin’s digester. 
The residue, thus deprived of a quantity of 
fatty matter, was digested in alkohol as long 
as that reagent was capable of dissolving any 
thing. The alkoholic solutions were evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the residue redissolved 
in water. Caustic potassa being dropped into 
the solution, a white crystalline precipitate 
fell, which was strychnia. It was purified 
by washing it in cold water, dissolving it in 
alkohol, and crystallising it. Strychnia was 
obtained likewise from the bean of the 
strychnos ignatia, by boiling the infusion of 
the bean with magnesia, in the same manner 
as Robiquet. had obtained morphia from the 
infusion of opium. 

The properties of strychnia, when in a 
state of purity, are as follows : 

It is crystallised in very small four-sided 
prisms, terminated by four-sided low pyra- 
mids. It has a white colour ; its taste is in- 
tolerably bitter, leaving a metallic impression 
in the mouth. It is destitute of smell. It 
is not altered by exposure to the air. It is 
neither fusible nor volatile, except at tempe- 
ratures at which it undergoes decomposition. 
It is charred at the temperature at which oil 
enters into ebullition (about 580°). When 
strongly heated, it swells up, blackens, gives 
out empyreumatic oil, a little water and ace- 
tic acid ; carbonie acid and carburetted hy- 
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drogen gases are disengaged, and a bulky 
charcoal remains behind. When heated with 
peroxide of copper, it gives out only carbo- 
nic acid gas and water. It is very little 
soluble in cold water, 100,000 parts, of that 
liquor dissolving only 15 parts of strychnia ; 
but it dissolves in 2,500 times its weight of 
boiling water. A cold solution of strychnia 
in water may be diluted with 100 times its 
volume of that liquid, without losing its bitter 
taste. 

When strychnia is introduced into the sto- 
mach, it acts with prodigious energy. A 
locked jaw is induced in a very short time, 
and the animal is speedily destroyed. Half 
a grain of strychnia blown into the throat of 
a rabbit proved fatal in five minutes, and 
brought on locked jaw in two minutes. 

Sulphate of strychnia is a salt which crys- 
tallises in transparent cubes, soluble in less 
than ten times its weight of cold water. Its 
taste is intensely bitter, and the strychnia is 
precipitated from it by all the soluble salifi- 
able bases. It is not altered by exposure to 
the air. 

Muriate of strychnia crystallises in very 
small needles, which are grouped together, 
and before the microscope exhibit the form 
of quadrangular prisms. When exposed to 
the air it becomes opaque. It is more solu- 
ble in water than the sulphate, has a similar 
taste, and acts with the same violence upon 
the animal economy as all the other saits of 
strychnia. 

Phosphate of strychnia crystallises in four- 
sided prisms. It can only be obtained neu- 
tral by double decomposition. 

Nitrate of strychnia can be obtained only 
by dissolving strychnia in nitric acid, diluted 
with a great deal of water. The saturated 
solution, when cautiously evaporated, yields 
crystals of neutral nitrate in pearly needles. 
This salt is much more soluble in hot than 
in cold water. Its taste is exceedingly bitter, 
and it acts with more violence upon the ani- 
mal economy than pure strychnia. It seems 
capable of uniting with an excess of acid. 
When heated, it becomes yellow, and under- 
goes decomposition. It is slightly soluble in 
alkohol, but is insoluble in xther. 

When concentrated nitric acid is poured 
upon strychnia, it immediately, strikes an 
amaranthine colour, followed by a shade si- 
milar to that of blood. | To this colour suc- 
ceeds a tint of yellow, which passes after- 
wards into green. By this action, the 
strychnia seems to be altered in its proper- 
ties, and to be converted into a substance 
still capable of uniting with acids. 

Carbonate of_strychnia is obtained in the 
form of white flocks, little soluble in water, 
but soluble in carbonic acid. 

Acetic, oxalic, and tartaric acids, form 
with strychnia neutral salts, which are very 
soluble in water, and more or less capable of 
crystallising. They crystallise best when 
they contain an excess of acid. The neu- 
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tral acetate is very soluble, and crystallises 
with difficulty. 

Hydrocyanic acid dissolves strychnia, and 
forms with it a crystallisable salt. 

Strychnia combines neither with sulphur 
nor carbon. When boiled with iodine, aso- 
lution takes place, and iodate and hydriodate 
of strychnia are formed. Chlorine acts upon 
it precisely in the same way. 

Strychnia, wh:en dissolved in alkohol, has 
the property of precipitating the greater 
number of metallic oxides from their acid 
solutions. It is precipitated by the alkalies 
and alkaline earths; but the effect of the 
earths proper has not been tried. 

STRYCHNINE. Sce Strychnia. 

STRYCHNOMANIA. (From spuxvos, 
nightshade, and wavia, madness.) So the 
ancients called the disorder produced by. 
eating the deadly night-shade. 

STRY’CHNOS.  (Stérychnos, i. m. 5 an 
ancient name which occurs in Pliny and 
Dioscorides, derived from orpavyyps, to. 
overthrow, and applied most probably from. 
the overpowering narcotic quality of the 
plant to which it was assigned, otpuxvos of 
the Greeks being a kind of nightshade. 
Linneus adopted this name for the present 
genus, on account of the analogy of its nar- 
cotic properties with the plant of the an- 
cients. Some derive it from spuxw, to tor- 
ment: from its properties of producing in- 
sanity.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

STRYCHNOS NUX vomica. ‘The systematic 
name of the tree, the seed of which is called: 
the poison-nut. Nuzx vomica; Nua metellas. 
The nux vomica, lignum colubrinum, anid 
faba sancti Ignatii, have been Jong known 
in the Materia Medica as narcotic poisons, 
brought from the East Indies, while the 
vegetables which produced them were un- 
known, or at least not botanically ascer- 
tained. 

By the judicious discrimination of Lin- 
neus, the nux vomica was found to be the 
fruit of the tree described and figured in the 
Hortus malabaricus, under the name of 
Caniram cucurbitifera malabariensis, of Plu- 
kenet, now called Sirychnos nux vomica. 

To this genus also, but upon evidence 
less conclusive, he likewise justly referred 
the colubrinum. But the faba sancti Ig- 
natii he merely conjectured might belong; 
to this family, as appears by the query, An, 
Sirychnit species ? which subsequent disco-, 
veries have enabled us to decide in the nega-. 
tive; for in the Supp. Plant, it constitutes. 
the new genus Jgnatia, which Loureiro has. 
lately confirmed, changing the specific name, 
amara to that of philippinica. ‘The strych-- 
nos and ignatia are, however, nearly allied, 
and both rank under the Order Solanacee. 

Dr. Woodville has inquired thus far into, 
the botanical origin of these productions,, 
from finding that, by medical writers, they 
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are generally treated of under the same 
head, and in a very confused and indiscri- 
minate manner. The seed of the fruit, or 
berry of this tree, Strychnos nux vomica, is 
the officinal nux vomica: it is flat, round, 
about an inch broad, and near a quarter of an 
inch thick, with a prominence in the middle 
on both sides, of a grey colour, covered with 
a kind of woolly matter; and internally 
hard and tough like horn. To the taste it 
is extremely bitter, but has no remarkable 
smell. It consists chiefly of a gummy mat- 
ter, which is moderately bitter ; the resinous 
part is very inconsiderable in quantity, but 
intensely bitter; hence rectified spirit has 
been considered as its best menstruum. 
Nux vomica is reckoned amongst the 
most powerful poisons of the narcotic kind, 
especially to brute. animals; nor are in- 
stances wanting of its deleterious effects 
upon the human species. It proves fatal 
to dogs in a very short time, as appears by 
various authorities. Hillefeld and others 
found that it also poisoned hares, foxes, 
wolves, cats, rabbits, and even some birds, 
as crows and ducks; and Loureiro relates, 
that a horse died in four hours after taking 
a drachm of the seed in an half-roasted 
state. 


The effects of this baneful drug upon dif- 


ferent animals, and even upon those of the 
same species, appear to be rather uncertain, 
and not always in proportion to the quantity 
of the poison given. With some animals it 
produces its effects almost instantancously ; 
with others, not till after several hours, when 
laborious respiration, followed by torpor, 
tremblings, coma, and convulsions, usually 
precede the fatal spasms, or tetanus, with 
which this drug commonly extinguishes 
life. 

From four cases related of its mortal ef- 
fects upon human subjects, we find the 
symptoms corresponded nearly with those 
which we have here mentioned of brutes ; 
and these, as well as the dissections of 
dogs killed by this poison, not showing 
any injury done to the stomach or intes- 
tines, prove that the nux vomica acts im- 
mediately upon the nervous system, and 
destroys life by the virulence of its narcotic 
influence. 

The quantity of the seed necessary to pro- 
duce this effect upon a strong dog, as appears 
by experiments, need not to be more than a 
scruple; a rabbit was killed by five, and a 
cat by four, grains: and of the four persons 
to whom we have alluded, and who unfortu- 
nately perished by this deleterious drug, one 
was a girl ten years of age, to whom fifteen 
grains were exhibited at twice for the cure 
of an ague. Loss, however, tells us, that 
he took one or two grains of it in substance, 
without discovering any bad effect ; and that 
a friend of his swallowed a whole seed with- 
out injury. 

In Britain, where physicians seem to ob- 
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serve the rule Saltem non nocere, more 
strictly than in many other countries, the 


nux vomica has been rarely, if ever, em-- 


ployed as.a medicine. On the Continent, 
however, and especially in Germany, they 
have certainly been guided more by the 
axiom, “ What is incapable of doing 
much harm, “is equally unable to do much 
good.” The truth of this remark was 
very fully exemplified by the practice of 
Baron “Storck, and is - farther illustrated 
by the medicinal character given of nux 
vomica, which, from the time of Gesner till 
that of a modern date, has been recommend- 
ed by a succession of authors as an antidote 
to the plague, as a febrifuge, as a vermifuge, 
and as a remedy in mania, hypochondriasis, 
hysteria, rheurhatism, gout, and canine mad- 
ness. In Sweden, it has of late years been 
successfully used in dysentery ; but Bergius, 
who tried its effects in this disease, says, that 
it suppressed the flux for twelve hours, 
which afterwards returned in. A woman, 
who took a scruple of this drug night and 
morning, two successive days, is said to have 
been seized with convulsions and vertigo, 
notwithstanding which the dysenteric symp- 
toms returned, and the disorder was cured 
by other medicines; but a pain in the sto- 
mach, the effect of the nux vomica, conti- 
nued afterwards for a long time. 

Bergius, therefore, thinks it should only 
be administered in the character of a tonic 
and anodyne, in small doses (from five to 
ten grains), and not till after proper laxa- 
tives have been employed. Loureiro recom- 
mends it as a valuable internal medicine in 
fluor albus; for which purpose he roasts it 
till it becomes perfectly black and friable, 
which renders its medicinal use safe, without 
impairing its efficacy. It is said to have 
been used successfully in’ the cure of agues, 
and has also been reckoned a specific in py- 
rosis, or water-brash. 

Srrycunos voLusitis. The systematic 
name of the tree which was supposed to 


afford the Jesuit’s bean. See Ignatia 
amara. 

STUPEFACIENT. (Stupefaciens ; 
from stupefacio, to stupefy.) Of a stupifying 
quality. 

STU'PHA. (From svdw, to bind.) 
Stupa; Stuppa. A stupe, or fomentation. 

STUPOR. (From stupeo, to be sense- 
less.) Insensibility. 

Sru’rea. See Stupha. 

STYE. See Hordeolum. 

Sry’c1a. (From Styz, a name given by 


the poets to one of the rivers in hell.) A 


water made from sublimate, and directed in 
old dispensatories, was so called from a sup- 
position of its poisonous qualities. A name 
of the Aqua regia also, from its corrosive qua- 
lities. 

STYLIFORM. (Styliformis; from 
stylus, a bodkin, and forma, a likeness.) 
Shaped like a bodkin, or style. 
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Sryuiscus. (From svdos, a bodkin.) A 
tent made in the form of a bodkin. 

STYLO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which are attached 
_to the styloid process of the temporal bone ; 


as, 
Sryto-cerato-HyowEvs. See Stylo-hy- 
oldeus. } 
Sryio-cHonpro-Hrorpeus. See Stylo- 
hyordeus. 


Sryno-crossus. Stylo-glosse, of Dumas. 
A muscle situated between the lower jaw and 
os hyoides laterally, which draws the tongue 
aside and backwards. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy from the styloid process, and from the 
ligament which connects that process to the 
angle of the lower jaw, and is inserted into 
the root of the tongue, runs along its sides, 
and is insensibly lost near its tip. 

Sryto-nyoweEvs. Stylo-hyoidien, of Du- 
mas. A muscle situated between the lower 
jaw, and os hyoides laterally, which pulls the 
os hyoides to one side and a little upwards. 
It is a small, thin, fleshy muscle, situated 
between the styloid process and os hyoides, 
under the posterior belly and middle tendon 
of the digastricus, near the upper edge of 
that muscle. It arises by a long thin ten- 
don, from the basis and posterior edge of 
the styloid process, and, descending in an 
oblique direction, is inserted into the lateral 
and anterior part of the os hyoides, near its 
horn. The fleshy belly of this muscle is 
usually perforated on one or both sides, 
for the passage of the middle tendon of the 
digastricus. Sometimes, though not always, 
we find another smaller muscle placed be- 
fore the stylo-hyoideus, which, from its 
having nearly the same origin and insertion, 
and the same use, is called stylo-hyoideus- 
alter. Itseems to have been first known to 
Eustachius: so that Douglas was not aware 
of this circumstance when he placed it 
amongst the muscles discovered by himself, 
It arises from the apex of the styloid process. 
and sometimes by a broad and thin aponeu- 
rosis, from the inner and posterior part of 
the angle of the lower jaw, and is inserted 
into the appendix, or little horn, of the os 


hyoides. The use of these muscles is to 
pull the os hyoides to one side, and a little 
upwards. 

Sryno-Hyorpzus aLTeR. See Stylo-hyot- 
deus. 

SryLo-MAsTOID  FORAMEN. Foramen 
stylo-mastoideum. A hole between the 


styloid and mastoid process of the temporal 
bone, through which the portio dura of the 
auditory nerve passes to the temples. 

Sryto-pHaryNGEus. Stylo-thyro-pharyn- 
gien, of Dumas. A muscle situated be- 
tween the lower jaw and os hyoides lateral- 
ly, which dilates and raises the pharynx and 
thyroid cartilage upwards. It arises fleshy 
from the root of the styloid process, and is 
inserted into the side of the pharynx and 
back part. of the thyroid cartilage. 
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STYLUS. The styleof a flower is the 
column ‘which proceeds from the germen, 
and bears the stigma. It is 

1. Filiform, in Jasminum, and Zea mays. 

2. Linear, in Orobus. 

3. Subulate, thicker below than towards 
apex; asin Geranium. 

4, Clavate, thicker at its summit than to- 
wards’ its base; as in Leucojum vernum. 

5. Triangular, in Pisum. 

6. Bifid, in Polygonum persicaria. 

7. Trifid, in Bryonia and Momordica. 

8. Dichotomous, divided into two, which 
again bifurcate ; as in Cordia. 

9. Long, much more so than the stamina 3 
as in Campanula and Dianthus. 

10. Persistent, not going off after the fe- 

cundation of the germen ; as Synapis. 

STYMATO’SIS. (From sva, to have 
apriapism.) A violent erection of the 
penis, with a bloody discharge. 


Srypre’ria. (From sudo, to bind: so 
called from its astringent properties. ) 
Alum. 

STYPTIC. (Stypticus; from supw, to 


adstringe.) A term given to those sub- 
stances which possess the power of stopping 
hemorrhages, such as turpentine, alum, &c. 

Sryracrriua. (From styraz, storax, 
and fluo, to flow.) See Liguidambra. 

STY’RAX. (Styraz, acis. m. and f. ; 
from svpat, a reed, in which it was used. 
to be preserved.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Decandria; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Sty- 
rax calamita. 

Srypax ALBA. 
Serum. 

Sryrax BENzOIN. The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the gum benzoin. 
Benxoé ; Benjoinum; Assa dulcis; Assa 
odorata; Liquor cyreniacus; Balzoinum ; 
Benxoin; Benjui; Benjuin. Gum-ben- 
jamin. This substance is classed, by mo- 
dern chemists, among the balsams. There 
are two kinds of benzoin; benzoe amygda- 
loides, which is formed of white tears, resem- 
bling almonds, united together by a brown 
matter; and common benzoin, which is 
brown and without tears. The tree which 
affords this balsam, formerly called Laurus 
benxoin; Benzoifera; Arbor benici, is. the 
Styraw — foliis oblongis acuminatis, sub- 
tus tomentosis, racemis compositis longt- 
tudine foliorum, of Dryander, from which 
it is obtained by incisions. The ben- 
zoin of the shops is usually in very large 
brittle masses. When chewed it imparts 
very little taste, except that it impresses on 
the palate a slight sweetness ; its smell, es- 
pecially when rubbed or heated, is extremely 
fragrant and agreeable. Gum benjamin 
was analysed by Brande. ‘The pro- 
ducts obtained by distillation were, from 
100 grains, benzoic acid, 9 grains; aci- 
dulated water, 5.5; butyraceous and em-~- 

4D 4 


See Myroxylon perut- 
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pyreumatic oil, 60; brittle coal, 22; and 
a mixture of carburetted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid gas, computed at 3.5. On 
treating the empyreumatic oil with water, 
however, 5 grains more of acid were ex- 
tracted, making 14 in the whole. 

From 1500 grains of benzoin, Bucholz 
obtained 12500f resin; 187 benzoic acid ; 25 
of a subtance similar to balsam of Peru; 
8 of an aromatic substance soluble in water 
and alkohol; and 30 of woody fibres and 
impurities, 

‘| Aither, sulphuric, and acetic acids, dis- 
solve benzoin; so do solutions of potassa 
and soda. Nitric acid acts violently on it, 
and a portion of artificial tannin is formed. 
Ammonia dissolves it sparingly. It has 
rarely been used medicinally in a simple 
state, but its preparations are much esteemed 
against inveterate coughs and_phthisical 
complaints, unattended with much fever; 
it has also been used as a cosmetic, and in 
the way of fumigation, for the resolution of 
indolent tumours. The acid of benzoin is 
employed in the tinctwra camphore composita, 
and a tincture is directed to be made of the 
balsam. , 

STyRAx CALAmiTA.  Storax in the cane, 
because it was formerly brought to us in 
reeds, or canes. See Styrax officinalis. 

Sryrax cotata, Strained storax. 

Sryrax Liquipa. Liquid storax,. See 
Liquidambra. 

Styrax oOFFicinatis. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the solid 
storax. Officinal storax. Styrax — foliis 
ovatis, subtus villosis, racemis simplicibus folio 
brevioribus, of Linnzeus. There are two 
kinds of storax to be found in the shops ; 
the one is usually in irregular compact 
masses, free from impurities, of a reddish- 
brown appearance, and interspersed with 
whitish tears, somewhat like gum ammoniac, 
or benzoin; it is extremely fragrant, and 
upon the application of heat readily melts. 
This has been called storax in lump, red 
storax; and, when in separate tears, storax in 
tears. ‘The other kind, which is called the 
common storaz, is in large masses, very light, 
and bears no external resemblance whatever 
to the former storax, as it seems almost 
wholly composed of dirty saw-dust, caked 
together by resinous matter. © Storax was 
formerly used in  catarrhal complaints, 
coughs, asthmas, obstructions, &c. In the 
present practice it is almost totally disre- 

garded, notwithstanding it is an efficacious 
remedy in nervous diseases. 

Sryrax RuBRA. Red storax, or storax in 
the tear. ; 

SUB. 1. In anatomy it is applied to 
parts which lie under the other word or 
name, which sub precedes ; as subscapularis, 
under the scapula, &c. ; 

2. In pathology, it is used.to express an 
imperfect disease, or a feeble state of a dis- 
ease ; as subluxation, subacute, &c. 
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3. In botany, when shape, or any other 
character, cannot be precisely defined, sub is 
prefixed to the term used; as subrotundus, 
roundish ; subsessiles, not quite destitute of a 
footstalk, &c. 

4. In chemistry this term is applied, 
when a salifiable base is predominant in a 
compound, there being a deficiency of the 
acid ; as swbhcarbonate of potassa, subcarbo- 
nate of soda. 

Susace/ras curri. See Verdigris. 

SUBACETATE. Subacetas. Anim- 
perfect acetate. 

Subacetate of copper. 

SuBALA’RIS VENA, 
or arm-pit. 


See Verdigris. 
The vein of the axilla 


Suscarzo'Nas potass#. See Potasse 
subcarbonas. ' 

SuBCARBONAS FERRI. See Ferri subcar- 
bonas. 

Suscarsonas plums. See Plumbi sub- 
carbonas. 


SUBCARBONATE. Subcarbonas. An 
imperfect carbonate. 

SUBCARTILAGI'NOUS. — (Sudcar- 
tilaginosus ; from sub, under, and cartilago, 
acartilage.) Of a structure approaching 
to that of cartilage. 

SUBCLAVIAN. (Subdclaviculus ; from 
sub, beneath, and. clavicula, the clavicle. } 
That which is, or passes under the clavicle. 

SuBCLAVIAN ARTERY. The right sub-= 
clavian arises from the arteria innominata, 
and proceeds under the clavicle to the ax- 
illa. The left subclavian arises from the 
arch of the aorta, and ascends under the 
left clavicle to the axilla. The subclavians 
in their course give off the internal mam- 
mary, the cervical, the vertebral, and the 
superior intercostal arteries. 

SuBCLAVIAN VEIN. This receives the 
blood from the veins of the arm, and runs 
into the vena cava superior. 

SUBCLA’VIUS. (From sub, under, 
and clavicula, the channel bone; as being 
situated under the clavicle, or channel 
bone.) Sudclavianus. Costo-claviculaire, of 
Dumas. <A muscle, situated on the anterior 
part of the thorax, which pulls the clavicle 
downwards and forwards. It arises tendi- 
nous from the cartilage that joins the first 
rib to the sternum, is inserted after becoming 
fleshy into the inferior part of the clavicle, 
which it occupies from within an inch of the 
sternum as far outwards as to its connection, 
by a ligament, with the coracoid process of 
the scapula. 

SUBCRURZ’US. A name of two 
little muscular slips sometimes found under 
the crurzus ; they are inserted into the cap- 
sular ligament which they pull up. 

SUBCUTANEOUS. (Subcutaneus ; 
from sub, under, and cutis, the skin.) Un. 
der the skin ; a name given to some nerves, 
vessels, glands, &c. which are very super- 
ficial. 


SuBcuraNnous GLANDs. Glandule sub- 
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cutane@. 'These are sebaceous glands lying 
under the skin, which they perforate by their 
excretory ducts. 

SUBCUTA’/NEUS. See Platysma my- 
oides. 

SUBER. Cork. See Quercus suber. 

SUBERIC ACID. Acidum subericum. 
This acid was obtained by Brugnatelli from 
cork, and afterwards more fully examined 
by Bouillon la Grange. To procure it, 
pour on cork, grated to powder, six times 
its weight of nitric acid, of the specific gra- 
vity of 1.26, in a tubulated retort, and distil 
the mixture with a gentle heat as long as 
any red fumes arise, As the distillation ad- 
vances, a yellow matter, like wax, appears 
on the surface of the liquid in the retort. 
While its contents continue hot, pour them 
into a glass vessel, placed on a sand heat, 
and keep them continually stirring with a 
glass rod; by which means the liquid will 
gradually grow thicker. As soon as white 
penetrating vapours appear, let it be removed 
from the sand heat, and kept stirring till 
cold. ‘Thus an orange-coloured mass will 
be obtained, of the consistence of honey, of 
a strong sharp smell while hot, and a pecu- 
liar aromatic smell when cold. On this, 
pour twice its weight of boiling water, apply 
heat till it liquefies, and filter. As the 
filtered liquor cools, it deposits a powdery 
sediment, and acquires a thin pellicle. Sepa- 
rate the sediment by filtration, and evaporate 
the fluid nearly to dryness. The mass thus 
obtained is the suberic acid, which may be 
purified by saturating with an alkali, and 
precipitating by an acid, or by boiling it 
with charcoal powder. 

Chevreuil obtained the suberic acid by 
mere digestion of the nitric acid on grated 
cork, without distillation, and purified it by 
washing with cold water. 12 parts of cork 
may be made to yield one of acid. When 
pure, it is white and pulverulent, having a 
feeble taste, and little action on litmus. It 
is soluble in 80 parts of water at 554° F. 
and in 38 parts at 140°. _It is much more 
soluble in alkohol, from which water throws 
down a portion of the suberic acid. It oc- 
casions a white precipitate when poured into 
acetate of lead, nitrates of lead, mercury, 
and silver, muriate of tin, and protosul- 
phate of iron. It affords no precipitate 
with solutions of copper or zinc. The 
suberates of potassa, soda, and ammonia, are 
very soluble. The two latter may be 
readily crystallised. - Those of barytes, lime, 
magnesia, and alumina, are of sparing solu- 
bility. 

Sustuimame’ntum. {From sublimo, to lift 
up.) The pendulous substance which floats 
in the middle of the urine. 

SUBLIMATE. See Hydrargyri oxrymu- 
rias. 

Sublimate, corrosive. See Hydrargyri oxy- 
murias, 


SUBLIMATION. (Sublimatio; from 
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sublimo, to raise or sublime.) A process by 
which volatile substances are raised by heat, 
and again condensed in a solid form. This 
chemical process differs from evaporation 
only in being confined to solid substances. 
It is usually performed either for the pur- 
pose of purifying certain substances, and 
disengaging them from extraneous matters ; 
or else to reduce into vapour, and combine, 
under that form, principles which would 
have united with greater difficulty if they 
had not been brought to that state of ex- 
treme division. 

As all fluids are volatile by heat, and con- 
sequently capable of being separated, in 
most cases, from fixed matters, so various 
solid bodies are subjected to a similar treat- 
ment. Fluids are said to distil, and solids. 
to sublime, though sometimes both are ob- 
tained in one and thesame operation. If 
the subliming matter concretes into a solid 
hard mass, it is commonly called a sublimate ; 
if into a powdery form, flowers. 

The principal subjects of this operation 
are, volatile alkaline salts; neutral salts, 
composed of volatile alkali and acids, as sal 
ammoniac ; the salt of amber, and flowers of 
benzoin, mercurial preparations, and sul- 
phur. Bodies of themselves not volatile 
are frequently made to sublime by the mix- 
ture of volatile ones; thus iron is carried 
over by sal ammoniac in the preparation 
of the flores martiales, or ferrum ammo- 
niatum. 

The fumes of solid bodies in close vessels 
rise but a little way, and adhere to that part 
of the vessel where they concrete. 

SUBLIMIS. See Flexor brevis digi- 
torum pedis, and Jlexor sublimis perforatus. 

SUBLINGUAL. (Sublingualis; from 
sub, under, and lingua, the tongue.) A name 
given to parts immediately under the 
tongue. 

SUBLINGUAL GLANDS. Glandule sub- 
linguales, vel Bartholiniane, vel Riviniane. 
The glands which are situated under the 
tongue, and secrete saliva.. ‘Their excretory 
ducts are called Rivinian from their disco- 
verer. 

SUBLUXA’TIO.. A sprain. 

SUBMERSION. (Submersio ; from sub, 
under, and mergo, to sink.) Drowning. 
A variety of the apoplexia suffocata. Sau- 
vages terms it asphyxia immersorum, 


SUBMERSUS. Plunged under water ; 


applied to leaves which are naturally under’ 
water, while others of the plants are above ; — 


as in Ranunculus aquatilis. _ 
SuBMU’RIAS HYDRARGYRI. 
gyri submurias. 
SUBMURIATE. Submurias. 
perfect muriate. 
Suzorzita’rius. The suborbitary nerve ; 
a branch of the fifth pair. 
Subphosphuretted hydrogen. 
TUS» 


SUBROTUNDUS. Roundish: applied 


See Hydrar- 


An im- 


See Phospho- 
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to several parts of plants. The leaf of the 
Pyrola is subrotund. 

SUBSALT. A salt having an excess 
of base beyond what is requisite for satur- 
ating the acid, as swpersalt is one with an 
excess of the acid. The sulphate of po- 
tassa is the neutral compound of sulphuric 
acid and potassa ; subsulphate of potassa, a 
compound of the same ingredients, in which 
there is an excess of base; supersulphate of 
potassa, a compound of the same acid and the 
same base, in which there is an excess of 
acid. - 

SUBSCAPULA’RIS. (From sud, under, 
and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) Sous-sca- 
pulo-trochinien, of Dumas. Infra-scapularis. 
The name of this muscle sufficiently indicates 
its situation. Itis composed of many fasciculi 
of tendinous and fleshy fibres, the marks of 
which we see imprinted on the under sur- 
face of the scapula. These fasciculi, which 
arise from all the basis of that bone inter- 
nally, and likewise from its superior, as well 
as from one-half of its inferior costa, unite 
to form a considerable flat tendon which ad- 
heres to the capsular ligament, and is in- 
serted into the upper part of the lesser tube- 
rosity at the head of the os humeri. “ 

The principal use of this muscle is to roll 
the arm inwards. - It likewise serves to bring 
it close to the ribs ; 
to the capsular ligament, it prevents that 
membrane from being pinched. 

SUBSU'LTUS. (From subsulto, to leap.) 
Subsultus tendinum. Weak convulsive mo- 
tions or twitchings of the tendons, mostly of 
the hands, generally observed in the extreme 
stages of putrid fever. 

SUBU’BERES. (From sud, under, and 
ubera, the breasts.) This term hath been 
used by some writers for those infants who 
yet suck, in distinction from those who are 
weaned, and then are called eruberes. 

SUBULATUS. Subulate. Awl- 
shaped: applied in botany to leaves, recep- 
tacles, &c. which are tapering from a thick 
base to a point like an awl; as the leaf of 
the Salsola kali, and receptacle of the Scabiosa 
atropurpuredas 

Succa’co. The rob of any fruit. 

SUCCEDA’NEUM. A medicine sub- 
stituted for another. 

SuccentTuriA‘t1I MuscuLti. The pyramidal 
muscles of the belly. 

SuccENTURIATI RENES. Two glands lying 

‘above the kidneys. 

Su’cc1 scorsutic1, The juice of English 
scurvy-grass, &c. 

“SUCCINATE. = Succinas. A. salt 

formed by the combination of the acid of 
amber, or succinic acid,with a salifiable base, 
succinate of potassa, succinate of copper, &c.. 


Succi'NcENS MEMBRANA- The dia- 
phragm. 
SUCCINIC. (Succinicus; from Suc- 


cinum, amber.) Of or belonging to am- 
ber. 


and, from its adhesion 
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‘Succrnic acip. dcidum succinicum. 
Sal succini. Jt has long been known that 
amber, when exposed to distillation, affords 
a crystallised substance, which sublimes into 
the upper part of the vessel. Before its na- 
ture was understood it was called salt of 
amber ; but it is now known to be a peculiar 
acid, as Boyle first discovered. The crystals’ 
are at first contaminated with a little oil, 
which gives them a brownish ‘colour; but 
they may be purified by solution and crys- 
tallisation, repeated as often as necessary, 
when they will become transparent and 
shining. Pott recommends to put on the 
filter, through which the solution is passed, 
a little cotton previously wetted with oil of 
amber. Their figure is that of a triangular 
prism. Their taste is acid, and they redden 
the blue colour of litmus, but not that of 
violets. They are soluble in less than two 
parts of boiling alkohol, in two parts of boil- 
ing water, and in twenty-five of cold water. 

Planche of Paris observes, that a con- 
siderable quantity might be collected in 
making amber varnish, as it sublimes while 
the amber is melting for this purpose, and is 
wasted. 

Several processes have been proposed for 
purifying this acid : that of Richter appears 
to be the best. The acid being dissolved in 
hot water, and filtered, is to be saturated 
with potassa or soda, and boiled with char- 
coal, which absorbs the oily matter. The so- 
lution being filtered, nitrate of lead is added ; 
whence results an insoluble succinate of 
lead, from which, by digestion in the equi- 
valent quantity of sulphuric acid, pure 
succinic acid is separated. Nitrate or mu- 
riate of barytes will show whether any sul- 
phuric acid remains mixed with the succinic 
solution ; and if so, it may be withdrawn by 
digesting the liquid with a little more succi- 
nate of lead. Pure succinic acid may be 
obtained by evaporation, in white transparent 
prismatic crystals, Their taste is somewhat 
sharp, and they redden powerfully tincture 
of turnsole. Heat melts and partially 
decomposes succinic acid. Air has no effect 
upon it. It is soluble in both water and 
alkohol, and much more so when they are 
heated. - 

SU/CCINUM. (Succinum, t. n.; from 
succus, juice: because it was thought to ex- 
ude from a tree.) See dmber. 

Succinum cinerEumM. Ambergris is so 
called by some authors. See Amberpris. 

Succinum crisrum. Ambergris is some- 
times so called. See Ambergris. 

Succinum otzum. See Olewm succini. 

SucciInuM PREPARATUM. Prepared am- 
ber. See Amber. 

SUCCI’SA. (From succido, to cut: so 
named from its being indented, and as it 
were cut in pieces.) Applied to a species. 
of the genus Scabiosa. 

SUCCORY. See Cichorium. 

Su’ccususe See Incubus. 
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SUCCULENS. Succulent, juicy, rich. 
Applied to fruits, pods, soils, &c. 

SUCCULENTA. The name of an 
order of Linnzus’s Fragments of a Natural 
Method, containing those which have fleshy 
and succulent leaves; as Cactus, Sedum, 
Sempervivum, &c. 

SUCCULENTUS. Juicy: 
juice. Applied to pods, leaves, &c. 

SU’CCUS. Juice. 

Succus cCOCHLEARIA COMPOSITUS. A 
warm aperient and diuretic, mostly exhibit- 
ed in the cure of diseases of the skin arising 
from scurvy. 

Succus cyRENIACUS. 

Succus GastRIcus. 

Succus HELIOTROPII. 
torium. 

Succus INDICUS PURGANS. 

Succus .iquorit1a. See 
glabra. 

SUDA’/MINA. (Sudamen, inis. n.; from 
sudor, sweat.) Hidroa. Boa. Vesicles resem- 
bling millet-seeds in form and magnitude, 
which appear suddenly, without fever, espe- 
cially in the summer-time after much labour 
and sweating. 

SUDA’TIO. (From sudor, sweat.) A 
sweating. See Ephidrosis. 

SUDATO’RIUM. (From sudo, to 
sweat.) A stew or sweating-house. 

SUDOR. Sweat or perspiration. 

Supor aneticus. Hydronosus; Gargeatio. 
The sweating sickness of England ; and en- 
demic fever. Dr. Cullen thinks it a species 
of typhus. This disorder is thus named. 
from its first appearing in this island, and 
acquires the title of sudor, from the pa- 
tient suddenly breaking out into a profuse 
sweat, which forms the great character of 
the disease. 

SUDORI'FIC. (Sudorificus ; from sudor, 
sweat, and fucio, to make.) A synonym 
of diaphoretic. See Diaphoretics. 

SUFFIMENTUM. (From suffimen, 
aperfume.) A perfume. 

SUFFI/TUS. A perfume. 

SUFFOCA‘TIO. Suffocation. . 

SurrocaTio striputa. The croup. 

Surrrutices pLANT@. Under shrubby 
plants. Such ligneous or somewhat woody 
vegetables that are of a nature, in some 
degree, between that of the shrubby, and 
the herbaceous ; as thyme, sage, hyssop, &c. 

SUFFUMIGATION. (Suffumigatio ; 
from sub, under, and fwmigo, to smoke.) 
The burning odorous substances to remove 
an evil smell, or destroy miasma. 

SUFFU'SIO. (From suffundo, to pour 
down: so called because the ancients sup- 
posed the opacity proceeded from something 
running under the crystalline humour. ) 

1, A cataract. 

9, An extravasation of some humour, as 
the blood : thus we say, a suffusion of blood 
in the eye, when it is what is vulgarly called 
bloodshot. 


full of 


Juice of laserwort. 
See Gastric juice. 
See Croton tinc- 


Gamboge. 
Glycyrrhiza 
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Surrusio Auricinosa. <A jaundice. 
SUGAR. See Saccharum. | 
Sugar of lead. See Plumbi acetas. 

Sugar of milk. A substance produced 
from whey, which, if not sour, containsa 
saline substance to which this name has 
been given. 

SUGILLATION.  (Sugillatio; from 
sugillo, to stain.) A bruise. A spot or 
mark made by a leech or cupping-glass. 

SULCATUS. Furrowed: applied to 
stems, leaves, seeds, &c. of plants ; as the 
seeds of the Scandir odorata, and australis. 

SU/LCUS. A groove or furrow; ge- 
nerally applied to the bones. 

SU’LPHAS. (Sulphas, altis. m.; from 
sulphur, brimstone.) A sulphate or salt 
formed by the union of the sulphuric acid 
with a salifiable base. 

SULPHAS ALUMINOSUS. 
Alumen. 

SuLPHAS AMMONIZE. 
triolatum, of Bergman. Sal ammoniacum 
secretum, of Glauber. Viiriolum ammo- 
niacale. ‘This salt has been found native in 
the neighbourhood of some volcanoes. It is 
esteemed diuretic and deobstruent, and ex- 
hibited in the same diseases as the muriate 
of ammonia. 

SutrHas cupri. See Cupri sulphas. 

SunrHas FERRI. See Ferri sulphas. 

Sutruas uyprareyri. See Hydrargy- 
rus vuriolatus. 

SutpHas MAGNESIA. 
sulphas. 

SULPHAS POTASSZ. 

SULPHAS QUININE. 

Sutruas sopa&. See Sode@ sulphas. 

Sunpwas zinci. See Zinci sulphas. 

SULPHATE. See Sulphas. 

SU’LPHITE. Sulphis. <A salt formed 
by the combination of a definite quantity of 
the sulphurous acid with a salifiable base : 
as sulphite of potassa, ammoniacal sulphite, 


Alum. See 


Alkali volatile vi- 


See Magnesia 


See Potasse sulphas. 
See Cinchonina. 
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SULPHOVINIC ACID. — Sulpho- 
vinous acid. |The name given by Vogel to 
an acid, ora class of acids, which may be 
obtained by digesting alkohol and sulphuric 
acid together by heat. It seems probable 
that this acid is merely the hyposulphuric, 
combined with a peculiar oily matter. — 
Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

SULPHUR. (Sulphur, uris. n.; from 
sal or sul, and 7up, fire: so named from its 
great combustibility.) dbéric ; Alcubrith ; 
Anpater; Appebrioc; Aquala; Aquila ; 
Chibur ; Chybur ; Cibur. Sulphur, which is 
also known by the name of brimstone, is 
the only simple combustible substance which 
nature offers pure and in abundance. It 
was the first known ofall. It is found in 
the earth, and exists externally in depo- 
sitions, in sublimed incrustations, and on 
the surface of certain waters, principally 
rear burning volcanoes. It is found com- 
bined with many metals. It exists in ve- 
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getable ‘substances, and has lately been dis- 
covered in the albumen of eggs. 

Sulphur in the mineral kingdom is either 
in a loose powder, or compact; and then 
either detached or in veins. It is found in 
the greatest plenty in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes or pseudo-volcanoes, whether 
modern or extinct, as at Solfatara, &c. and 
is deposited as a crust on stones contiguous 
to them, either crystallised or amorphous. 
It is frequently met with in mineral waters, 
and in caverns adjacent to volcanoes ; some- 
times also in coal-mines. It is found in 
combination with most of the metals. When 
united to iron it forms the mineral called. 
martial pyrites, or iron pyrites. All the 
ores known by the name of pyrites, of which 
there are a vast variety, are combinations of 
sulphur with different metals ; and hence the 
names of copper, tin, arsenical, &c. pyrites. 
It exists likewise in combination with alu- 
mine and lime ; it then constitutes different 
kinds of scifistus, or alum ores. 

Method of obtaining Sulphur. — A pro- 
digious quantity of sulphur is obtained from 
Solfatara, in Italy. This volcanic country 
every where exhibits marks of the agency of 
subterraneous fires ; almost all the ground 
is bare, and white; and is every where 
sensibly warmer than the atmosphere, in the 
greatest heat of summer ; so that the feet of 
persons walking there are burnt through 
their shoes. It is impossible not to observe 
the sulphur, for a sulphurous vapour which 
rises through different apertures is every 
where perceptible, and gives reason to be- 
lieve that there is a subterraneous fire under- 
neath from which that vapour proceeds. 

From pyrites sulphur is extracted in the 
large way by the following process : 

Pyrites is broken into small pieces, and 
put into large earthen tubes which are ex- 
posed to the heat of afurnace. A square 
vessel of cast iron, containing water, is con- 
nected as a receiver with the tube in the fur- 
nace. ‘The action of the fire proceeds, and 
the sulphur, being thus melted, is gradually 
accumulated on the water in the receiver. 
It is then removed from this receiver, and 
melted in large iron ladles ; in consequence 
of which, the earthy parts with which it was 
contaminated are made to subside to the 
bottom of the ladle, leaving the purified 
sulphur above. It is then again melted and 
suffered to cool gradually, in order to free it 
from the rest of the impurities. It is then 
tolerably pure, and constitutes the sulphur 
we meet with in large masses or lumps in 
the market. 

In order to form it into rolls, it is again 
melted and poured into cylindrical wooden 
moulds; in these it takes the form in which 
we usually see it in commerce, as roll 
sulphur. 

Flowers of sulphur, as they are called, are 
formed by subliming purified sulphur with a 
gentle heat in close rooms, where the sub- 
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limed sulphur is collected, though the article 
met with in general under that name is 
nothing but sulphur finely powdered. 

Method of purifying sulphur. — Take one 
part of flowers of sulphur, boil it in twenty 
parts of distilled water in a glass vessel for 
about a quarter of an hour ; let the sulphur 
subside, decant the water, and then wash the 
sulphur repeatedly in distilled water. Having 
done this, pour over it three parts of pure 
nitro-muriatic acid, diluted with one part of 
distilled water, boil it again in a ‘glass vessel 
for about a quarter of an hour, decant the 
acid, and wash the sulphur in distilled water 
till the fluid passes tasteless, or till it does 
not change the blue colour of tincture of 
cabbage, or litmus. The sulphur thus care- 
fully treated is pure sulphur fit for philoso- 
phical experiments. 

Physical Properties. — * Sulphur is a com- 
bustible, dry, and exceedingly brittle body, 
of a pale lemon-yellow colour. — Its specific 
gravity is 1.990. It is destitute of odour, 
except when rubbed or heated. It is of a 
peculiar faint taste. It frequently crystal- 
lises in entire or truncated octahedra, or in 
needles. If a piece of sulphur, of a con- 
siderable size, be very gently heated, as, for 
example, by holding it in the hand and 
squeezing it firmly, it breaks to pieces with 
a crackling noise. It is a non-conductor of 
electricity, and hence it becomes electric by 
friction, When heated, it first softens be- 
fore it melts, and its fusion commences at 
218° Fahr. ; it is capable of subliming at a 
lower temperature ; and takes fire at 560°. 
In the beginning of fusion it is very fluid, 
but by continuing the heat it grows tough, 
and its colour changes to a reddish-brown. 
If in this condition it be poured into water, 
it remains as soft as wax, and yields to any 
impression. In time, however, it hardens 
again, and recovers its former consistence. 

When a roll of sulphur is suddenly seized 
in a warm hand, it crackles, and sometimes 
falls in pieces. This is owing to the unequal ; 
action of heat, on a body which conducts 
that power slowly, and which has little cohe- 
sion. Ifamass of sulphur be melted ina 
crucible, and after the surface begins to con- 
crete, if the liquid matter below be allowed 
to run out, fine acicular crystals of sulphur 
will be obtained. 

Sulphur is insoluble in water; but in 
small quantity in alkohol and ether, and 
more largely in oil, 

Sulphur combines with oxygen in four 
definite proportions, constituting an interest- 
ing series of acids. See Sulphuric acid. 

Sulphur combines readily with chlorine. 
This compound was first made by Dr. Thom- 
son, who passed chlorine gas through flowers 
of sulphur. It may be made more expedi- 
tiously by heating sulphur in a retort con- 
taining chlorine. The sulphur and chlorine 
unite, and form a fluid substance, which is 
volatile below 200° F., and distils into the 
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cold part of the retort. This substance, 
seen by reflected light, appears of a red co- 
lour, but is yellowish-green when seen by 
transmitted light. It smokes when exposed 
to air, and has an odour somewhat resem- 
bling that of sea-weed, but much stronger ; 
it affects the eyes like the smoke of peat. 
Its taste is acid, hot, and bitter. Its sp. gr. 
is 1.7. : 

It does not redden perfectly dry paper 
tinged with litmus ; when it is agitated in 
contact with water, the water becomes cloudy 
from the appearance of sulphur, and strong- 
ly acid, and it is found to contain oil of 
vitriol. 

Jodide of sulphur is easily formed by mix- 
ing the two ingredients in a glass tube, and 
exposing them to such a heat as melts the 
sulphur. It is greyish-black, and has a ra- 
diated structure like that of sulphuret of an- 
timony. When distilled with water, iodine 
is disengaged. 

Sulphur and hydrogen combine. Their 
union may be effected, by causing sulphur 
toifsublime in dry hydrogen in a ‘retort. 
There is no change of volume ; but only a 
part of the hydrogen can be united with the 
sulphur in this mode of operating. 

The usual way of preparing sulphuretted 
hydrogen, is to pour a dilute sulphuric or 
muriatic acid on the black sulphuret of iron 
or antimony ina retort. For accurate ex- 
periments it should be collected over mer- 
cury. It takes fire when a lighted taper is 
brought in contact with it, and burns with a 
pale blue flame, depositing sulphur. Its 
smell is extremely foetid, resembling that of 
rotten eggs. Its tasteissour. It reddens 
vegetable blues. It is absorbable by water, 
Which takes up more than an equal volume 
of the gas. Its sp. gr., according to Gay 
Lussac and Thenard, is to that of air as 
1.1912 to 1.0. 

Of all the gases, sulphuretted hydrogen is 
perhaps the most deleterious to animal life. 
A greenfinch, plunged into air, which con- 
tains only 54, of its volume, perishes in- 
stantly. A dog of middle size, is destroy- 
ed in air that contains ,1,; and a horse 
would fall a victim to an atmosphere con- 
taining 51. 

Dr. Chaussier proves, that to kill an ani- 
mal, itis sufficient to make the sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas act on the surface of its body, 
when it is absorbed by the inhalants. He 
took a bladder having a stop-cock at one 
end, and at the other an opening, into 
which he introduced the body of a rabbit 
leaving its head outside, and securing the 
bladder air-tight round the neck by adhesive 
plaster. He then sucked the air out of the 
bladder, and replaced it by sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas. A young animal in these 
circumstances usually perishes in 15 or 20 
minutes. Old rabbits resist the poison much 
longer. 

When potassium or sodium is heated, 
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merely to fusion, in contact with sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, it becomes luminous, and 
burns with extrication of hydrogen, while a 
metallic sulphuret remains, combined with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or a sulphuretted hy- 
drosulphuret. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen combines with an 
equal voluine of ammonia ; and unites to 
alkalies and oxides, so that it has all the 
characters of an acid. These compounds 
are called hydrosulphurets. 

All the hydrosulphurets, soluble in water, 
have an acrid and bitter taste, and, when in 
the liquid state, the odour of rotten eggs. 
All those which are insoluble are, on the 
contrary, insipid, and without smell. There 
are only two coloured hydrosulphurets, that 
of iron, which is black, and of antimony, 
which is chesnut-brown. 

All the hydrosulphurets are decomposed 
by the action of fire. That of magnesia is 
transformed into sulphuretted hydrogen and 
oxide of magnesium ; those of potassa and 
soda, into sulphuretted hydrogen, hydrogen, 
and sulphuretted alkalies ; those of manga- 
nese, zinc, iron, tin, and antimony, into wa- 
ter and metallic sulphurets, 

When we put in contact with the air, at 
the ordinary temperature, an aqueous solu- 
tion of a hydrosulphuret, there results, in 
the space of some days, Ist, water, and a 
sulphuretted hydrosulphuret, which is yel- 
low and soluble ; 2d, water, and a colourless 
hydrosulphite, which, if its base be potassa, 
soda, or ammonia, remains in solution in the 
water ; but which falls down in acicular 
crystals, if its base be barytes, strontia, or 
lime. ‘ 

The acids in general combine with the 
base of the hydrosulphurets, and disengage 
sulphuretted hydrogen with a lively effer- 
vescence, without any deposition of sulphur, 
unless the acid be in excess, and be capable, 
like the nitric and nitrous acid, of yielding a 
portion of its oxygen to the hydrogen of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The hydrosulphurets of potassa, soda, am- 
monia, lime, and magnesia, are prepared di- 
rectly, by transvaitting an excess of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas through these bases, dis~ 
solved or diffused in water. 

The composition of the hydrosulphurets is 
such, that the hydrogen of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen is to the oxygen of the oxide in 
the same ratio asin water. Hence, when 
we calcine the hydrosulphurets of iron, tin, 
&c. we convert them into water and sulphu- 
rets. 

Hydrosulphuret of potassa crystallises in 
four-sided prisms, terminated by four-sided. 
pyramids. Its taste is acrid and bitter. Ex- 
posed to the air, it attracts humidity, absorbs 
oxygen, passes to the state of a sulphuretted | 
hydrosulphuret, and finally to that of a hy- 
drosulphite. It is extremely soluble in wa- 
ter. Its solution in this liquid occasions a 
perceptible refrigeration. Subjected to heat, 
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it evolves much sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the hydrosulphuret passes to the state of a 
sub-hydrosulphuret. ‘ 

Hydrosulphuret of soda crystallises with 
more difficulty than the preceding. f 

Hydrosulphuret of ammonia is obtained 
by the direct union of the two gaseous con- 
stituents ina glass balloon, at alow tempe- 
rature. As soon as the gases mingle, trans- 

arent white or yellowish crystals are formed. 
‘When a mere solution of this hydrosulphuret 
is wished for medicine or analysis, we pass a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen through 
aqueous ammonia till saturation. 

The pure bydrosulphuret is white, trans- 
parent, and crystallised in needles or fine 
plates. Itis very volatile. Hence, at ordi- 
nary temperatures, it gradually sublimes into 
the upper part of the phials in which we pre~ 
serve it. Wemay also by the same means 
separate it from the yellow sulphuretted hy- 
drosulphuret, with which it is occasionally 
mixed. When exposed to the air, it absorbs 
oxygen, passes to the state of a sulphuretted 
hydrosulphuret, and becomes yellow. When 
it contains an excess of ammonia, it dissolves 
speedily in water, with the production of a 
very considerable cold. ; 

Sub-hydrosulphuret of barytes is prepared 
by dissolving, in five or six parts of boiling 
water, the sulphuret of the earth obtained by 
igniting the sulphate with charcoal, The 
solution being filtered while hot, will deposit, 
on cooling, a multitnde of crystals, which 
must be drained, and speedily dried by pres- 
sure between the folds of blotting paper. 
It crystallises in white scaly plates. It is 
much more soluble in hot than in cold wa- 
ter. Its solution is colourless, and capable 
of absorbing, at the ordinary temperature, a 
very large quantity of sulphuretted hydro- 

ene 

e Sub-hydrosulphuret of strontites crystallises 
in the same manner as the preceding. The 
crystals obtained in the same way, must be 
dissolved in water ; and the solution being 
exposed to a stream of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and then concentrated by evaporation 
in a retort, will afford, on cooling, crystals 
of pure sub-hydrosulphuret. 

Hydrosulphurets of lime and magnesia 
have been obtained only in aqueous solutions. 
‘The metallic hydrosulphurets of any practi- 
cal importance are treated of under their 
respéctive metals. 

When we expose sulphur to the action of 
~ asolution of a hydrosulphuret, saturated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, as much more sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is evolved as the tem- 
perature is more elevated. But when the 
‘solution of hydrosulphuret, instead of being 
saturated, has a sufficient excess of alkali, it 
evolves no perceptible quantity of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, even ata boiling heat; al- 
‘though it dissolves as much sulphur as in its 
state of saturation. It hence follows, Ist, 
That sulphuretted. hydrogen, sulphur, and 
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the alkalies, have the property of forming 
very variable triple combinations ; 2d, That 
all these combinations contain less sulphu- 
retted hydrogen than the hydrosulphurets ; 
and, 3d, That the quantity of sulphuretted 


-hydrogen is inversely as the sulphur they 


contain, and reciprocally. These com- 
pounds have been called, in general, sul- 
phuretted hydrosulphurets ; but the name of 
hydrogenated sulphurets is more particularly 
given to those combinations which are satu- 
rated with sulphur at a high temperature, be- 
cause, by treating them with acids, we preci- 
pitate a peculiar compound of sulphur and 
hydrogen, of which we shall now treat. 
This compound of hydrogen and sulphur, 
the proportions of the elements of which 
have not yet been accurately ascertained, is 
also called hydruret of sulphur. Itis formed 
by putting flowers of sulphur in contact with 
nascent sulphuretted hydrogen. With this 
view, we take an aqueous solution of the 
hydrogenated sulphuret of potassa, and pour 


it gradually into liquid muriatic acid, which 


seizes the potassa, and forms a soluble salt, 
while the sulphur and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen unite, fall down together, collecting by 
degrees at the bottom of the vessel, as a 
dense oil does in water. To preserve this 


-hydruret of sulphur, we must fill with ‘it a 


phial having.a ground stopper, cork it, and 
keep it inverted in acool place. We may 
consider this substance either as a combina- 
tion of sulphur and hydrogen, or of sulphur 
and sulphuretted hydrogen; but its proper- 
ties, and the mode of obtaining it, render 
the latter the more probable opinion. The 
proportion of the constituents is not known. 

The most interesting of the hydrogenated 
sulphurets, is that of ammonia. It was dis- 
covered by the Hon. Robert Boyle, and 
called his fuming liquor. ‘To prepare it, we 
take one part of muriate of ammonia and 
of pulverised quicklime, and half a part of 
flowers of sulphur. After mixing them in- 
timately, we introduce the mixture into an 
earthen or glass retort, taking care that none” 
of it remains in the neck. A dry cooled re- 
ceiver is connected to the retort by means of 
a long adopter-tube. The heat must be 
urged slowly almost to redness. <A yellow- 
ish liquor condenses in the receiver, which is 
to be put into a phial with its own weight of 
flowers of sulphur, and agitated with it seven 
or eight minutes. The greater part of the 
sulphur is dissolved, the colour of the mix- 
ture deepens remarkably, and becomes thick , 
constituting the hydrogenated sulphuret. 

The distilled liquor diffuses, for a long 
time,dense vapour in a jar full of oxygen or 
common air, but scarcely any in azote or 
hydrogen’; and the dryness or humidity of 
the gases makes no difference in the effects. 
It is probably owing to the oxygen convert- 
ing the liquor into a hydrogenated sulphu- 
ret, or perhaps to the state of sulphite, that 
the vapours appear. 
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Hydrogenated sulphurets are frequently 
called hydroguretted sulphurets. 

Sulphur combines with carbon, forming 
an interesting compound, to which the name 
of sulphuret of carbon is sometimes given.” 

Sulphur has been long an esteemed article 
of the Materia Medica; it stimulates the 
system, loosens the belly, and promotes the 
insensible perspiration. It pervades the 
whole habit, and . manifestly transpires 
through the pores of the skin, as appears 
from the sulphurous smell of persons who 
have taken it, and from silver being stained 
in their pockets of a blackish colour. In 
the stomach it is probably combined with 
hydrogen. It is a celebrated remedy against 
cutaneous diseases, particularly psora, both 
given internally and applied externally. It 
has likewise been recommended in rheumatic 
pains, flying gout, rickets, atrophy, coughs, 
asthmas, and other disorders of the breast 
and lungs, and particularly in catarrhs of 
the chronic kind, also in colica pictonum, 
worm cases, and to lessen salivation. 

In hemorrhoidal affections it is almost 
specific; but in most of these cases it is 
advantageously combined with some cooling 
purgative, especially supertartrate of potassa. 

The preparations of sulphur directed to be 
used by the London and Edinburgh Col- 
leges, are the Sulphur lotum, Sulphur pre- 
cipitatum, and Sulphur sublimatum. 

SULPHUR ANTIMONII PRACIPITATUM. Sul- 
phur auratum antimonii. This preparation 
of antimony appears to have rendered that 
called kermes mineral unnecessary. It is a 
yellow hydro-sulphuret of antimony, and 
therefore called hydro-sulphuretum _ stibw 
luteum. As an alterative and sudorific it is 
in high estimation, and given in diseases of 
the skin and glands; and joined with calo- 
mel, it is one of the most powerful and pe- 
netrating alteratives we are in possession 
of, 

“SULPHUR AURATUM ANTIMONII. 
phur antimonii precipitatum. 

Sutruur totum. Washed sulphur; Flores 
sulphuris loti. Take of sublimed sulphur, 
a pound. Pour on boiling water so that 
the acid, if there be any, may be entirely 
washed away; then dry it. The dose is 
from half a drachm to two drachms. 

Sutrpuur epraciriratum. Lac sulphuris. 

Take of sublimed sulphur, a pound, fresh 
lime, two pounds, water four gallons; boil 
the sulphur and lime together in the water, 
then strain the solution through paper, and 
‘drop in as much muriatic acid as may be 
necessary to precipitate the sulphur ; lastly, 
wash this by repeated affusions of water 
until it is tasteless. This preparation is 
mostly preferred to the flowers of sulphur,’ 
in consequence of its being freed from its 
impurities, The dose is from half a drachm 
to three drachms. 

Sulphur, precipitated. 
cipitatum. 


See Sul- 


See Sulphur pre- 
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SuLPHUR SUBLIMATUM. 
phur. See Sulphur. 

Sutrnur vivum. Native sulphur. 

Sulphur, washed. See Sulphur lotum. 

SULPHUR-WORT. See Peuceda- 
num. 

Sulphurated hydrogen gas: 
gas, sulphuretted. 

SULPHURE. See Sulphuret. 

Sulphureous acid. See Sulphurous acid. 

Sulphuretied chyazie acid. See Sulphuro- 
prussic acid. 

SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. 
See Hydrogen, sulphuretted. 

SULPHURE/’TUM. Sulphuret.  Sul- 
phure. A combinate of sulphur with an 
alkali, earth, or metal. 

SULPHURETUM AMMONIA, 
phuris volatile. Boyle’s or Beguine’s fum- 
ing spirit. Sulphuret of ammonia is ob- 
tained in the form of a yellow fuming 
liquor, by the ammonia and sulphur uniting 
whilst in a state of gas during distillation, 
It excites the action of the absorbent system, 
and diminishes arterial action, and is given 
internally in diseases arising from the use of 
mercury, phthisis, diseases of the skin, and 
phlegmasiz: externally it is prescribed in 
the form of bath in paralysis, contractura, 
psora, and other cutaneous diseases. 

SULPHURETUM ANTIMONIL PRAICIPITATUM. 
See Antimonii sulphuretum precipitatum. 

SuLpHuRETUM catcis. Hepar calcis, Sule 
phuret of lime. It is principally used as a 
bath in various diseases of the skin, 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. See 
Hydrargyri sulphuretum nigrum. 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM. See 
Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum. 

SuLrpHuRETUM vorass@#, See Potasse 
sulphuretum. 

SULPHURETUM sOD&. 
soda and sulphur. 

SULPHURETUM sTIBIT NaTivuM. Sulphu- 
retum stibit nigrum ; Antimonium crudum. 
Native sulphuret of antimony. It is from 
this ore that all our preparations of antimony 
are made. See Antimony. 

SULPHURIC. Sulphuricus. 
ing to sulphur. 

SutrpHuric acip. <Acidum sulphuricum. 
Oil of vitriol. Vitriolic acid. “* When 
sulphur is heated to 180° or 190° in an open 
vessel, it melts, and soon afterwards emits a 
bluish flame, visible in the dark, but which, 
in open day-light, has the appearance of a 
white fume. This flame has a suffocating 
smell, and has so little heat that it will not 
set fire to flax, or even gunpowder, so that 
in this way the sulphur may be entirely con- 
sumed out of it. If the heat be still aug- 
mented, the sulphur boils, and suddenly 
bursts into a much more luminous flame, the 
same suffocating' vapour still continuing to 
be emitted. 

The suffocating vapour of sulphur is im. 
bibed by water, with which it forms the fluid 


Sublimed sul- 


See Hydrogen 


Hepar sul- 


A combination of 


Belong- 
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formerly called volatile vitriolic, now sulphu- 
rous acid. If this fluid be exposed for a 
time to the air, it loses the sulphurous smell 
it had at first, and the acid becomes more 
fixed. It is then the fluid which was for- 
merly called the spirit of vitriol. Much of 
the water may be driven off by heat, and the 
dense acid which remains is the sulphuric 
acid, commonly called oil of vitriol ; a name 
which was probably given to it from the lit- 
tle noise it makes when poured out, and the 
unctuous feel it has when rubbed between 
the fingers, produced by its corroding and 
destroying the skin, with which it forms a 
soapy compound, 

The stone or mineral called martial py- 
rites, which consists for the’ most part of 
sulphur and iron, is ‘found to be converted 
into the salt vulgarly called green vitriol, but 
more properly sulphate of iron, by exposure 
to air and moisture. In this natural process 
the pyrites breaks and falls in pieces ; and if 
the change takes place rapidly, a consider- 
able increase of temperature follows, which 
is sometimes sufficient: toset the mass on 
fire. By conducting this operation inan ac- 
curate way, it is found that oxygen is absorb- 
ed. The sulphate is obtained by solution in 
water, and subsequent evaporation ; by which 
the crystals of the salt are separated from the 
earthy impurities, which were not suspended 
in the water. 

The sulphuric acid was formerly obtained 
in this country by distillation from sulphate 
of iron, as it still is in many parts abroad : the 
common green vitriol is made use of for this 
purpose, as it isto be met with at a low price, 
and the acid is most easily to be extracted 
from it. With respect to the operation it- 
self, the following particulars should be at- 
tended to: First, the vitriol must be cal- 
cined in an iron or earthen vessel, till it 
appears of a yellowish-red colour: by this 
operation it will lose half its weight. This 
is done in order to deprive it of the greater 
part of the water which it has attracted into 
its crystals during the crystallisation, and 
which would otherwise, in the ensuing dis- 
tillation, greatly weaken the acid. As soon 
as the calcination is finished, the vitriol is to 
be put immediately, while it is warm, into a 
coated earthen retort, which is to be filled 
two-thirds with it, so that the ingredients 
may have sufficient room upon being dis- 
tended by the heat, and thus the bursting of 
the retort be prevented. It will be most 


advisable to have the retort immediately 


enclosed in brick-work in a reverberatory 
furnace, and to stop up the neck of it till 
the distillation begins, in order to prevent 
the materials from attracting fresh humidity 
from the air. At the beginning of the dis- 
tillation the retort must be opened, and a 
moderate fire is to be applied to it, in order 
to expel from the vitriol all that part of the 
phlegm which does not taste strongly of the 
acid, and which may be received in an open 
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vessel placed under the retort.. But as soon 
as there appear any acid drops, a receiver is 
to be added, into which has been previously 
poured a quantity of the acidulous fluid 
which has come over, in the proportion of 
half a pound of it to twelve pounds of the 
calcined vitriol ; when the receiver is to be 
secured with a proper luting. The fire is 
now to be raised by little and little to the 
most intense degree of heat, and the receiver 
carefully covered with, wet cloths, and, in 
winter time, with snow or ice, as the acid 
rises in the form of a thick white vapour, 
which toward the end of the operation be- 
comes hot, and heats the receiver to a great 
degree. The fire must be continued at this 
high pitch for several days, till no vapour 
issues from the retort, nor any drops are 
seen trickling down its sides. In the case 
of a great quantity of vitriol being distilled, 
Bernhardt has observed it to continue emit- 
ting vapours in this manner for the space of 
ten days. When the vessels are quite cold, 
the receiver must be opened carefully, so 
that none of the luting may fall into it; after 
which the fluid contained in it is to be 
poured into a bottle, and the air carefully 
excluded. The fluid that is thus obtained is 
the German sulphuric acid, of which Bern- 


-hardt got sixty four pounds from six hundred 


weight of vitriol; and, on the other hand, 
when no water had been previously poured 
into the receiver, fifty-two pounds only of a 
dry concrete acid. This acid was formerly 
called glacial oil of vitriol, an its consistence 
is owing toa mixture of sulphurous acid, 
which occasions it to become solid at a 
moderate temperature. 

It has been lately stated by Vogel, that 
when this fuming acid is put into a glass re- 
tort, and distilled by a moderate heat into a 
receiver cooled with ice, the fuming portion 
comes over first, and may be obtained in a 
solid state by stopping the distillation in 
time. This has been supposed to constitute 
absolute sulphuric acid, or acid entirely void 
of water. It is in silky filaments, tough, 
difficult to cut, and somewhat like asbestos. 
Exposed to the air, it fumes strongly, and 
gradually evaporates. It does not act on the 
skin so rapidly as concentrated oil of vitriol. 
Up to 66° it continues solid, but at tem- 
peratures above this it becomes a colourless 
vapour, which whitens on contact with air. 
Dropped into water in small quantities, it 
excites a hissing noise, as if it were red-hot 
iron ;, in larger quantities it produces a spe- 
cies of explosion. It is said to be convert- 
ible into ordinary sulphuric acid, by the ad-. 
dition of a fifth of water. It dissolves sul- 
phur, and assumes a blue, green, or brown. 
colour, according to the proportion of sul- 
phur dissolved. The specific gravity of the 
black fuming sulphuric acid, prepared in 
large quantities from copperas, at Nord- 
hausen, is 1.896. Its constitution is not 
well ascertained. 
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_The sulphuric acid made in Great Bri- 
tain is produced by the combustion of sul- 
phur. There are three conditions requisite 
in this operation. Oxygen must be present 
to maintain the combustion; the vessel must 
be so close as to prevent the escape of the 
volatile matter which rises, and water must 
be present to imbibe it. For these purposes, 
4 mixture of eight parts of sulphur with one 
of nitre is placed in a proper vessel enclosed 
within a chamber of considerable size, lined 
on all sides with lead, and covered at bottom 
with a shallow stratum of water. The mix- 
ture being set on fire, will burn for a consi- 
derable time by virtue of the supply of oxy- 
gen which nitre gives out when heated, and 
the water imbibing the sulphurous vapours, 
becomes gradually more and more acid after 
repeated combustions, and the acid is after- 
ward concentrated by distillation. 

Such was the account usually given of 
this operation, till Clement and Desormes 
showed, in a very interesting memoir, its 
tetal inadequacy to account for the result. 
100 parts of nitre, judiciously managed, 
will produce, with the requisite quantity of 
sulphur, 2000 parts of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. Now these contain 1200 parts 
of oxygen, while the hundred parts of nitre 
contain only 393 of oxygen; being not 
goth part of what is afterwards found in the 
resulting sulphuric acid, But after the 
combustion of the sulphur, the nitre is con- 
verted into sulphate and bisulphate of pot- 
assa, which mingled residuary salts contain 
nearly as much oxygen as the nitre originally 
did. Hence the origin of the 1200 parts of 
the oxygen in the sulphuric acid is still to be 
_ Sought for. The following ingenious theory 
was first given by Clement and Desormes, 
The burning sulphur or sulphurous acid, 
taking from the nitre a portion of its oxy- 
gen, forms sulphuric acid, which unites with 
the potassa, and displaces a little nitrous and 
nitric acids in vapour. These vapours are 
decomposed by the sulphurous acid, into 
nitrous gas, or deutoxide of azote. This gas, 
naturally little denser than air, and now 
expanded by the heat, suddenly rises to the 
roof of the chamber; and might be expected 
to escape at the aperture there, which manu- 
facturers were always obliged to leave open, 
otherwise they found the acidification would 
not proceed. But the instant that nitrous 
gas comes in contact with atmospherical oxy- 
gen, nitrous acid vapour is formed, which 
being a very heavy aériform body, immedi- 
ately precipitates on the sulphurous flame, 
and converts it into sulphuric acid; while 
itself resuming the state of nitrous gas, re- 
ascends for a new charge of oxygen, again 
to redescend, and transfer it to the flaming 
sulphur. Thus we see, that a small volume 
of nitrous vapour, by its alternate metamor- 
phoses into the states of oxide and acid, and 
its consequent interchanges, may be capable 
of acidifying a great quantity of sulphur, 
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This beautiful theory received a modifica- 
tion from Sir H. Davy. He found that 
nitrous gas had no action on sulphurous gas, 
to convert it into sulphuric acid, unless water 
be present. With a small proportion of 
water, four volumes of sulphurous acid gas, 
and three of nitrous gas, are condensed into 
a crystalline solid, which is instantly decom- 
posed by abundance of water ; oil of vitriol 
is formed, and nitrous gas given off, which 
with contact of air becomes nitrous acid 
gas, as above described. The process con- 
tinues, according to the same principle of 
combination and decomposition, till the 
water at the bottom of the chamber is be- 
come strongly acid. It is first concentrated 
in large leaden pans, and afterwards in glass 
retorts heated in a sand bath. Platinum 
alembics, placed within pots of cast-iron of 
a corresponding shape and capacity, have 
been lately substituted in many manufac- 
tories for glass, and have been found to 
save fuel, and quicken the process of con- 
centration.’ 

The proper mode of burning the sulphur 
with the nitre, so as to produce the greatest 
quantity of oil of vitriol, is a problem, con- 
cerning which chemists hold a variety of 
opinions. Thenard describes the following 
as the best. Near one of the sides of the 
leaden chamber, and about a foot above its 
bottom, an iron plate, furnished with an up- 
right border, is placed horizontally over a 
furnace, whose chimney passes across, under 
the bottom of the chamber, without having 
any connexion with it. On this plate, which 
is enclosed in a little chamber, the mixture 
of sulphur and nitre is laid. The whole 
being shut up, and the bottom of the large 
chamber covered with water, a gentle fire is 
kindled in the furnace. The sulphur soon 
takes fire, and gives birth to the products 
described. When the combustion is finished, 
which is seen through a little pane adapted 
to the trap-door of the chamber, this is open- 
ed, the sulphate of potassa is withdrawn, and 
is replaced by a mixture of sulphur and 
nitre. The air in the great chamber is mean- 
while renewed by opening its lateral door, 
and a valve in its opposite side. Then, after 
closing these openings, the furnace is lighted 
anew. Successive mixtures are thus burned. 
till the acid acquires a specific gravity of 
about 1.390, taking care never to put at once 
on the plate more sulphur than the air of 
the chamber can acidify. The acid is then 
withdrawn by stopcocks, and concentrated. 

The following details are extracted from 
a paper on sulphuric acid, which Dr. Ure 
published in the fourth volume of the Jour- 
nal of Science and the Arts. 

_ “The best commercial sulphuric acid that I 

have been able to meet with,’’ says he, “ con- 

tains from one-half to three quarters of a 

part in the hundred, of solid saline matter, 

foreign toits nature. These fractional parts 

consist of sulphate of potassa and lead, in the 
4E : 
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proportion of four of the former to one of 
the latter. It is, I believe, difficult to ma- 
nufacture it directly, by the usual methods, 
of a purer quality. The ordinary acid sold 
in the shops contains often three or four per 
cent. of saline matter. Even more is occa- 
sionally introduced, by the employment of 
nitre, to remove the brown colour given to 
the acid by carbonaceous matter. The 
amount of these adulterations, whether acci- 
dental or fraudulent, may be readily deter- 
mined by evaporating, in a small capsule of 
porcelain, or rather platinum, a definite 
weight of the acid. The platinum cup 
placed on the red cinders of a common fire, 
will give an exact result in five minutes. If 
more than five grains of matter remain from 
five hundred of acid, we may pronounce it 
sophisticated. 

Distillation is the mode by which pure oil 
of vitriol is obtained. This process is de- 
scribed in chemical treatises as both (diffi- 
cult and hazardous; but since adopting the 
following plan, I have found it perfectly 
safe and convenient. I take a plain glass 
retort, capable of holding from two to four 
quarts of water, and put into it about a pint 
measure of the sulphuric acid, (and a few 
fragments of glass,) connecting the retort 
with a large globular receiver, by means of 
a glass tube four feet long, and from one to 
two inches in diameter. The tube fits very 
loosely at both ends. The retort is placed 
over a charcoal fire, and the flame is made 
to play gently on its bottom. When the 
acid begins to boil smartly, sudden explo- 
sions of dense vapour rush forth from time 
to time, which. would infallibly break small 
vessels. Here, however, these expansions 
are safely permitted, by the large capacity 
of the retort and receiver, as well as by the 
easy communication with the air at both ends 
of the adopter tube. Should the retort, in- 
deed, be exposed to a great intensity of 
flame, the vapour will no doubt be generated 
with incoercible rapidity, and break the ap- 
paratus. But this accident can proceed only 
from gross imprudence. It resembles, in 
suddenness, the explosion of gunpowder, 
and illustrates admirably Dr. Black’s observ- 
ation, that, but for the great latent heat of 
steam, a mass of water, powerfully heated, 
would explode on reaching the boiling tem- 
perature. I have ascertained, that the speci- 
fic caloric of the vapour of sulphuric acid is 
very small, and hence the danger to which 
rash operators may be exposed during its 
distillation. | Hence, also, it is unnecessary 
to surround the receiver with cold water, as 
when alkohol and most other liquids are dis- 
tilled. Indeed the application of cold to the 
bottom of the receiver generally causes it, in 
the present operation, to crack. By the 
above method, I have made the concentrated 
oil of vitriol flow over in a continuous slen- 
der stream, without the globe becoming sen- 
sibly hot. | 
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I have frequently boiled the distilled acid 
till only one-half remained in the retort; 
yet at the temperature of 60° Fahrenheit, I 
have never found the specific gravity of acid 
so concentrated, to exceed 1.8455. It is, I 
believe, more exactly 1.8452. ‘The number 
1.850, which it has been the fashion to 
assign for the density of pure oil of vitriol, 
is undoubtedly very erroneous, and ought 
to be corrected. Genuine commercial acid 
should never surpass 1.8485; when it is 
denser, we may infer sophistication, or neg- 
ligence, in the manufacture. ” 

The sulphuric acid strongly attracts water, 
which it takes from the atmosphere very ra- 
pidly, and in larger quantities, if suffered to 
remain in an open vessel, imbibing one-third 
of its weight in twenty-four hours, and more 
than six times its weight in a twelvemonth. 
If four parts by weight be mixed with one. 
of water at 50°, they produce an instanta- 
neous heat of 300° F.; and four parts raise 
one of ice to 212°: on the contrary, four 
parts of ice, mixed with one of acid, sink the 
thermometer to 4° below 0. When pure it 
is colourless, and emits no fumes. It re- 
quires a great degree of cold to freeze it ; 
and if diluted with half a part or more of 
water, unless the dilution be carried very far, 


-jt becomes more and more difficult. to con- 


geal; yet at the specific gravity of 1.78, or 
a few hundredths above or below this, it may 
be frozen by surrounding it with melting 
snow. Its congelation forms regular pris- 
matic crystals with six sides. Its boiling 
point, according to Bergman, is 540°; ac- 
cording to Dalton, 590°. 

Pure sulphuric acid is without smell and 
colour, and of an oily consistence. Its ac- 
tion on litmus is so strong, that a single 
drop of acid will give to an immense quan- 
tity of water the power of reddening. — It is 
a most violent caustic; and has sometimes 
been administered with the most criminal 
purposes. The person who unfortunately 
swallows it, speedily dies in dreadful agonies 
and convulsions. Chalk, or common car- 
bonate of magnesia, is the best antidote for 
this, as well as for the strong nitric and 
muriatic acids. es tee 

When transmitted through an ignited por- 
celain tube of one-fifth of an inch diameter, 
it is resolved into two parts of sulphurous 
acid gas, and one of oxygen gas,’ with water. 
Voltaic electricity causes an evolution of 
sulphur at the negative pole; whilst a sul- 
phate of the metallic wire. is formed at the 
positive. Sulphuric acid has no action on 
oxygen gas or air. It merely abstracts their 
aqueous vapour. 

If the oxygenised muriatic acid of The- 
nard be put in contact with the sulphate of 
silver, there is immediately formed insolu- 
ble chloride of silver, and oxygenised sul- 
phuric acid. To obtain sulphuric acid in 
the highest degree of oxygenation, it is 
merely necessary to pour barytes water into 
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the above oxygenised acid, 80 as to precipi- 
tate only a part of it, leaving the rest in 
union with the whole of the oxygen. Oxy- 
genised sulphuric acid partially reduces the 
oxide of silver, occasioning a strong effer- 
vescence. 

All the simple combustibles decompose 
sulphuric acid, with the assistance of heat. 
About 400° Fahr. sulphur converts sulphu- 
ric into sulphurous acid. Several metals at 
an elevated temperature decompose this acid, 
with evolution of sulphurous acid gas, oxi- 
disement cf the metal, and combination of 
the oxide with the undecomposed portion of 
the acid. 

The sulphuric acid is of very extensive use 
in the art of chemistry, as well as in metal- 
lurgy, bleaching, and some of the processes 
for dyeing ; in medicine it is given as a tonic 
and stimulant, and is sometimes used exter- 
nally as a caustic. 

The combinations of this acid with the 
various bases are called sulphates, and most 
of them have long been known by various. 
names. With barytes it is found native and 
nearly pure in various forms, in coarse pow- 
der, rounded masses, stalactites, and regular 
crystallisations, which are in some lamellar, 
in others needly, in others prismatie or py- 
ramidal. 

This salt, if at all deleterious, is less so 
than the carbonate of barytes, and is more 
economical for preparing the muriate for 
medicinal purposes. It requires 43,000 parts 
of water to dissolve it at 60°. 

. Sulphate of strontian has a considerable 
resemblance to that of barytes in its pro. 
perties. It is found native in considerable 
quantities at Aust Passage and other places 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol. It re- 
quires 3840 parts of boiling water to dis- 
solve it. 

Its composition is 5 acid + 6.5 base. 

The sulphate of potassa, vitriolated kali, 
formerly vitriolated tartar, sal de duobus, and 
arcanum duplicatum, crystallises in hexa- 
hedral prisms, terminated by hexagonal py- 
ramids, but susceptible of variations, Its 
crystallisation by quick cooling is confused. 
Its taste is bitter, acrid, and a little saline. 
It is soluble in 5 parts of boiling water, and 
16 parts at 60°. In the fire it decrepitates, 
and is fusible by a strong heat. It is de- 
composable by charcoal at a high tempera- 
ture. It may be prepared by direct mix- 
ture of its component parts; but the usual 
and cheapest mode is to neutralise the aci- 
dulous sulphate left after distilling nitric 
acid, the sal. enixen of the old chemists, by 
the addition of carbonate of potassa. The 
sal polychrest of old dispensatories, made by 
deflagrating sulphur and nitre in a crucible, 
was a compound of the sulphate and sul- 
phite of potassa. The acidulous sulphate is 
sometimes employed as a flux, and likewise 
in the manufacture of alum, In medicine, 
the neutral salt is sometimes used as a de- 
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obstruent, and in large doses as a mild ca- 
thartic ; dissolved in a considerable portion 
of water, and taken daily in such quantity 
as to be gently aperient, it has been found 
serviceable in cutaneous affections, and is 
sold in London for this purpose as a nos- 
trum; and certainly it deserves to be dis- 
tinguished from the generality of quack me- 
dicines, very few indeed of which can be 
taken without imminent hazard. 

It consists of 5 acid + 6 base; but there 
is a compound of the same constituents, in 
the proportion of 10 acid + 6 potassa, call. 

«ed the bisulphate. 

The sulphate of soda is the vitriolated na- 
tron of the college, the well known Glauber’s 
salt, or sal mirabile. It is commonly pre- 
pared from the residuum left after distilling 
muriatic acid, the superfluous acid of which 
may be saturated by the addition of soda, or 
precipitated by lime; and is likewise ob- 
tained in the manufacture of the muriate 
of ammonia. Scherer mentions another 
mode by Funcke, which is, making 8 parts 
of calcined sulphate cf lime, 5 of clay, and 
5 of common salt, into a paste with water ; 
burning this in a kiln; and then powder- 
ing, lixiviating, and crystallising. It ex- 
ists in large quantities under the surface of 
the earth in some countries, as Persia, Bo- 
hemia, and Switzerland; is found mixed 
with other substances in mineral springs 
and sea water; and sometimes effloresces 
on walls. Sulphate of soda is bitter and 
saline to the taste. It is soluble in 2.85 
parts of cold water, and 0.8 at a boiling 
heat. It crystallises in hexagonal prisms 
bevelled at the extremities, sometimes groov- 
ed longitudinally, and of very large size, 
when the quantity is great. These efflor- 
esce completely into a white powder if ex- 
posed to adry air, or even if kept wrapped 
up in paper in a dry place; yet they retain 
sufficient water of crystallisation to undergo 
the aqueous fusion on exposure to heat, but 
by urging the fire, melt. Barytes and 
strontian take its acid from it entirely, and 
potassa partially; the nitric and muriatic 
acids, though they have a weaker affinity 
for its base, combine with a part of it when 
digested on it. Heated with charcoal, its 
acid is decomposed. As a purgative, its 
use is very general; and it has been em- 
ployed to furnish soda. Pajot des Charmes 
has made some experiments on it in fabri- 
cating glass ; with sand alone it would not 
succeed, but equal parts of carbonate of 
lime, sand, and dried sulphate of soda, pro- 
duced a clear, solid, pale, yellow glass. 

It is composed of 5 acid + 4 base + 
11.25 water in crystals ; when dry, the for- 
mer two primes are its constituents, 

Sulphate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
form together a triple salt. 

Sulphate of lime, selenite, gypsum, plaster 
of Paris, or sometimes alabaster, forms ex- 
tensive strata in various mountains. ‘The 
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specular gypsum, or glacies Marie, is a spe- 
cies of this salt, and affirmed by some 
French travellers to be employedin Russia, 
where it abounds, as a substitute for glass in 
windows. Its specific gravity is from 1.872 
to2.311. ‘It requires 500 parts of cold wa- 
ter, and 450 of hot, to dissolve it. When 
calcined, it decrepitates, becomes very friable 
and white, and heats a little with water, with 
which it forms a solid mass. In this process 
it loses its water of crystallisation. In this 
state it is found native in Tyrol, crystallised 
in rectangular parallelopipeds, or octahedral 
or hexahedral prisms, and is called anhydrous 
sulphate of lime. Both the natural and ar- 
tificial anhydrous sulphate consists of 56.3 
lime, and 43.6 acid, according to Chene- 
vix. The calcined sulphate is much em- 
ployed for making casts of anatomical and 
ornamental figures; as one of the bases of 
stucco; as a fine cement for making close 
and strong joints between stone, and joining 
rims or tops of metal to glass; for making 
moulds for the Staffordshire potteries; for 
cornices, mouldings, and other ornaments in 
building. For these purposes, and for being 
wrought into columns, chimney-pieces, and 
various ornaments, about eight hundred tons 
are raised annually in Derbyshire, where it 
is called alabaster. In America, it is laid 
on grass land as a manure, 

Ordinary crystallised gypsum consists of 
5 sulphuric acid + 3.5 lime + 2.25 water ; 
the anhydrous variety wants of course the 
last ingredient. 

Sulphate of magnesia, the vitriolated mag- 
nesia of the late, and sal catharticus amarus 
of former London Pharmacopeeias, is com- 
monly known by the name of Epsom salt, as 
it was furnished in considerable quantity by 
the mineral water at that place, mixed, how- 
ever, with a considerable portion of sulphate 
of soda. Itis afforded, however, in greater 
abundance and more pure from the bittern 
left after the extraction of salt from sea 
water. It has likewise been found efflo- 
rescing on brick walls, both old and recently 
erected, and in small quantity in the ashes of 
coals, The capillary salt of Idria, found in 
silvery crystals mixed with the aluminous 
schist in the mines of that place, and hither- 
to considered as a feathery alum, has been 
ascertained by Klaproth to consist of sulphate 
of magnesia, mixed with a small portion of 
sulphate of iron. When pure, it crystallises 
in small quadrangular prisms, terminated by 
quadrangular pyramids or dihedral summits. 
Its taste is cool and bitter. It is very so- 
luble, requiring only an equal weight of 
cold water, and three-fourths its weight of 
hot. It effloresces in the air, though but 
slowly. If it attract moisture, it contains 
muriate of magnesia or of lime. Exposed 
to heat, it dissolves in its own water of crys- 
tallisation, and dries, but is not decomposed 
nor fused, but with extreme difficulty. It 
consists, according to Bergman, of 33 acid, 
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19 magnesia, 48 water. A very pure sul- 
phate is said to be prepared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa, by roasting a pyrites 
found there ; exposing it to the air in a co- 
vered place for six months ; watering it oc- 
casionally, and then lixiviating. 

Sulphate of magnesia is one of our most 
valuable purgatives ; for which purpose only 
it is used, and for furnishing the carbonate 
of magnesia. 

It is composed of 5 acid + 2.5 mag- 
nesia + 7.875 water, in the state of crys 
tals. 

Sulphate of ammonia crystallises in slen- 
der, flattened, hexahedral prisms, terminated 

by hexagonal pyramids ; it attracts a little 
moisture from very damp air, particularly if 
the acid be in excess; it dissolves in two 
parts of cold and one of boiling water. It 
is not used, though Glauber, who called it 
his secret ammoniacal salt, vaunted its ex- 
cellence in assaying. 

It consists of 5 acid + 2.125 ammonia 
+ 1.125 water in its most desiccated state ; 
and inits crystalline state of 5 acid + 2.125 
ammonia + 3.375 water. 

If sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of 
magnesia be added together in solution, they 
combine into a triple salt of an octahedral 
figure, but varying much ; less soluble than 

either of its component parts; unalterable 
in the air; undergoing on the fire the wa- 
tery fusion ; after which it is decomposed, 
part of the ammonia flying off, and the re- 
mainder subliming with an excess of acid. 
It contains, according to Fourcroy, 68 sul- 
phate of magnesia, and 32 sulphate of am- 
monia. 

Sulphate of glucina crystallises with diffi- 
culty, its solution readily acquiring and re- 
taining a syrupy consistence; its taste is 
sweet, and slightly astringent; it is not al- 
terable in the air; a strong heat expels its 
acid, and leaves the earth pure ; heated with 
charcoal, it forms a sulphuret; infusion of 
galls forms a yellowish-white precipitate with 
its solution. 

Yitria is readily dissolved by sulphuric 
acid ; and as the solution goes on, the sul- 
phate crystallises in small brilliant grains, 
which have a sweetish taste, but less so than 
sulphate of glucina, and are of a light ame- 
thyst-red colour. They require 30 parts of 
cold water to dissolve them, and give up 
their acid when exposed to a high tempera- 
ture. ‘They are decomposed by oxalic acid, 
prussiate of potassa, infusion of galls, and 
phosphate of soda. 

Sulphate of alumina in its pure state is 
but recently known, and it was first atten- 
tively examined by Vauquelin. It may be 
made by dissolving pure alumina in pure 
sulphuric acid, heating them for some time, 
evaporating the solution to dryness, drying 
the residuum with a pretty strong heat, re- 
dissolving it, and crystallising, Its crystals 
are soft, foliaceous, shining, and pearly ; but 
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these are not easily obtained without’ cau- 
tious evaporation and refrigeration. They 
have an astringent taste ; are little alterable 
in the air; are pretty soluble, particularly in 
hot water ; give out their acid on exposure 
to ahigh temperature ; are decomposable by 
combustible substances, though not readily ; 
and do not form a pyrophorus like alum. 

If the evaporation and desiccation directed 
above be omitted, the alumina will remain 
supersaturated with acid, as may be known 
by its taste, and by its reddening vegetable 
blue. This is still more difficult to crystal- 
lise than the neutral salt, and frequently 
thickens into a gelatinous mass. 

A compound of acidulous sulphate of 
alumina, with potassa or ammonia, has long 
been known by the name of alum. 

Sulphate of zircon may be prepared by 
adding sulphuric acid to the earth recently 
precipitated, and not yet dry. It is some- 
times in small needles, but commonly pul- 
verulent ; very friable; insipid ; insoluble 
in water, unless it contain some acid; and 
easily decomposed by heat.’? — Ure’s Chem. 
Dict. 2 
Sulphuric acid is a powerful antiseptic 
and tonic: itis given, properly diluted, in 


the dose of from one to three drops with - 


cinchona and other medicines in the cure of 
fevers and debilities, and it is often applied 
externally, when very much diluted, against 
psora and some chronic affections of the skin. 
Sutrpyuris Ftores. See Sulphur subli- 
matum. 
SULPHUROPRUSSIC ACID. The 
sulpburetted chyazic acid of Porrett. 
Dissolve in water one part of sulphuret of 
‘potassa, and boil it for a considerable time 
with three or four parts of powdered prus- 
sian blue added at intervals. Sulphuret of 
iron is formed, and a colourless liquid con- 
taining the new acid combined with potassa, 
mixed with hyposulphate and sulphate of 
potassa. Render this liquid sensibly sour, 
by the addition of sulphuric acid. Continue 
the boiling fora little, and when it cools, add 
a little peroxide of manganese in fine pow- 
der, which will give the liquid a fine crim- 
son colour. ‘To the filtered liquid add a so- 
lution containing persulphate of copper, and 
protosulphate of iron, in the proportion of 
two of the former salt to three of the latter, 
until the crimson colour disappears. Sul- 
-phuroprussiate of copper falls. Boil this 
with a solution of potassa, which will sepa- 
rate the copper. Distil the liquid mixed 
with sulphuric acid in a glass retort, and the 
peculiar acid will come over. By saturation 
with carbonate of barytes, and then throwing 
down this by the equivalent quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, the sulphuroprussic acid is ob- 
tained pure. ; ai: 
It is a transparent and colourless liquid, 
possessing a strong odour, somewhat resem- 
bling acetic acid. Its specific gravity is only 
1.022, It dissolves a little sulphur at a boil- 
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ing heat. It then blackens nitrate of silver ; 
but the pure acid throws down the silver 
white. By repeated distillations sulphur is 
separated and the acid is decomposed. 

SULPHUROUS ACID. « Sulphur 
burned at a low temperature absorbs less oxy- 
gen than it does when exposed to greater heat, 
and is consequently acidified in a slighter 
degree, so as to form sulphurous acid. This 
in the ordinary state of the atmosphere is a 
gas; but on reducing its temperature very 
low by artificial cold, and exposing it to 
strong compression, it becomes a liquid. 
To obtain it in the liquid state, however, for 
practical purposes, it is received into water, 
by which it is absorbed. 

As the acid obtained by burning sulphur 
in this way is commonly mixed with more 
or less sulphuric acid, when sulphurous acid 
is wanted it is commonly made by abstract- 
ing part of the oxygen from sulphuric acid 
by means of some combustible substance. 
Mercury or tin is usually preferred. For 
the purposes of manufactures, however, 
chopped straw or saw-dust may be em- 
ployed. If one part of mercury and two of 
concentrated sulphuric acid be put into a 
glass retort with along neck, and heat ap- 
plied till an effervescence is produced, the 
sulphurous acid will arise in the form of 
gas, and may be collected over quicksilver, 
or received into water, which at the tempe- 
rature of 61° will absorb thirty-three times 
its bulk, or nearly an eleventh of its weight. 

Water thus saturated is intensely acid to 
the taste, and has the smell of sulphur burn- 
ing slowly. It destroys most vegetable co- 
lours, but the blues are reddened by it pre~ 
vious to their being discharged. A pleasing 
instance of its effect on colours may be ex- 
hibited by holding a red rose over the blue 
flame of a common match, by which the 
colour will be discharged wherever the sul- 
phurous acid comes into contact with it, so 
as to render it beautifully variegated, or 
entirely white. If it be then dipped into. 
water, the redness after a time will be restored. 

Sulphurous acid is used in bleaching, par- 
ticularly for silks. It likewise discharges 
vegetable stains, and iron-moulds from 
linen. ° 

In combination with the salifiable bases, it 
forms sulphites which differ from the sul- 
phates in their properties. The alkaline 
sulphites are more soluble than the sulphates, 
the earthy less. They are converted into 
sulphates by an addition of oxygen, which 
they acquire even by exposure to the air.” 

Sultan flower. The Centaurea moschata, 
of Linnzus. 

SUMACH. (Sumak; from samak, to be 
red: so called from its red berry.) See 
Rhus cortaria. 

Sumach, elm-leaved, See Rhus coriaria. 

Su’men. (Arabian.) The lower or fat 
part of the belly. 

SUN-DEW. See Drosera rotundifolia, | 
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SUPER. 1. This term is applied, in 
chemistry and pharmacy, to several saline 
substances, in which there is an excess of one 
of its constituents beyond what is necessary 
to form the ordinary compound ; as super- 
sulphate of potassa, supercarbonate of 
soda, &c. 

2. In anatomy, it regards situation ; as sw- 
perscapularis, supergenualis. 

3. In physiology, it means an additional ; 
as superfcetation. 

4. In medicine, it means excess; as super- 
purgation. 

SUPERACE’TAS PLUMBI. 
acetas. 

SurERARCE’NIAS Porassa. Superarseniate 
of potassa. A compound of potassa with 
excess of arsenic acid. It was called Mac- 
guer’s Arsenical Salt, from its discoverer ; 
and has been sometimes given in medicine, 
possessing similar properties to those of the 
white oxide of arsenic. 

SUPE’RBUS. See Rectus. superior 
eculi. 

-SUPERCI'LIUM. - See Eyebrow. 

SurPERcILiuM venEeRIS. The milfoil. 
Achillea millefolium. 

SUPERFQTATION. (Superfetatio ; 
from super, above or upon, and fetus, a 
foetus.) The impregnation of a woman al- 
ready pregnant. 

,Surercemina'Lis. (From super, above, 
and gemini, the testicles.) The epididymis, 
or body above the testicles. 

SUPERGENUA'LIS. (From. super, 
above, and genu, the knee.) The patella, or 
knee-pan. 

SUPERIMPREGNA’TIO. = (Super- 
impregnatio ; from super, above, and impreg- 
natio, a conception.) Superfoctation. 

SUPE’RIOR. Some muscles were so 
named from their relative situation. 

SurERioR auris. See itollens 
rem. 


See Plumbi 


See 


athe 


SUPERLI’GULA. (From super, above, — 


and ligula, a little tongue, the glottis.) The 
epiglottis. 

SUPERPURGA’TIO. (From super, 
beyond, and purgo, to purge.) An exces- 
sive evacuation by stool. 

SUPERSALT. See Subsalt.  . 

SUPERSCAPULA’'RIS. (From super, 
upon, and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) A 
muscle seated upon the scapula. 

SUPERUS. Above: applied to the 
perianthium of flowers when placed above 
‘the germen; as in roses, and the genus 
Pyrus. 

SUPINATION.  (Supinatio ; from sa- 
pinus, placed upward.) The act of turning 
the palm of the hand upwards, by rotating 
the radius upon the ulna. 

SUPINA/TOR. (From supinus, up- 
wards.) A mame given to those muscles 
which turn the hand upwards. 

SurINATOR BREvIs. See Supinator radii 
brevis. 
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SUPINATOR LONGUS. 
longus. 

SuPINATOR RADII BREvIs. <A supinator 
muscle of the hand, situated on the fore-arm. 
Supinator brevis, sive minor, of Winslow ; 
and epicondylo-radial, of Dumas. This 
small muscle, which is tendinous exter- 
nally, is situated atthe upper part of the 
fore-arm under the supinator longus, 
the extensor carpi radialis brevis, the ex- 
tensor carpi ulmaris, the extensor digi- 
torum communis, and the extensor minimi 
digiti. 

It arises tendinous from the lower and 
anterior part of the outer condyle of the os 
humeri, and tendinous and fleshy from the 
outer edge and posterior surface of the ulna, 
adhering firmly to the ligament that joins 
the radius tothat bone. From these origins 
its fibres descend forwards and inwards, and 
are inserted into the upper, inner, and ante- 
rior part of the radius around the cartilagi- 
nous surface, upon which slides the tendon 
of the biceps, and likewise into a ridge that 
runs downwards and outwards below this 
surface. It assists in the supination of the 
hand by rolling the radius outwards. 

SuPINATOR RADII LONGUS. Supinator 
longus, of Albinus. Supinator longus sive 
‘major, of Winslow ; and humerosus radial, of 
Dumas. A long flat muscle, covered by a 
very thin tendinous fascia, and_ situated 
immediately under the integuments along 
the outer convex surface of the radius. 
It arises, by very sbort tendinous fibres, 
from the anterior surface and outer ridge of 
the os humeri, about two or three inches 
above its external condyle, between the bra- 
chialis internus and the triceps brachii; and 
likewise from the anterior surface of the ex- 
ternal intermuscular membrane, or ligament, 
as it is called. About the middle of the 
radius, its fleshy fibres terminate in a flat 
tendon, which is inserted into the inner side 
of the inferior extremity of the radius, near 
the root of its styloid process. 

This muscle not only assists in rolling the 
radius outwards, and turning the palm of 
the hand upwards, on which account Riola- 
nus first gave it the name of supinator, but 
it likewise assists in pronation, and in bend- 
ing the fore-arm. 

SUPPOSITO’RIUM. (From sud, un- 
der, and pono, to put.) A suppository, 
i. é. a substance to put into the rectum, there 
to remain and dissolve gradually. 

Suppressed menses. See Amenorrhea. 

SUPPURATION.  (Suppuratio ; from 
suppuro, to suppurate.) ‘That morbid ac- 
tion by which pus is deposited in inflamma- 
tory tumours. See Pus. 

SUPRA. Above. This word béfore 
any other name, implies its situation being 
above it ; as supra spinatus, above the spine 
of the scapula, &c. . 

SupRA-COSTALES. 
tercostal muscles. . 


See Supinator radii 


A portion of the in- 
See Intercostal muscles. 
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Surra- DECOMPOSITUS. 
Situs. 

Supra-spina rus.  Supra-spinatus seu su- 
per-scapularis, of Cowper ; and sous-spino- 
scapulo-trochiterien, of Dumas. A muscle of 
the arm first so named by Riolanus, from its 
situation. It is of considerable thickness, 
wider behind than before, and fills the whole 
of the cavity or fossa that is above the spine of 
the scapula. It arises fleshy from the whole 
of the base of the scapula that is above its 
spine, and likewise from the spine itself, and 
from the superior costa. Opposite to the 
basis of the coracoid process, it is found 
beginning to degenerate into a tendon, 
which is at first covered by fleshy fibres, and 
then passing under the acromion, adheres to 
the capsular ligament of the os humeri, and 
is inserted into the upper part of the large 
tuberosity at the head of the os humeri. 
This muscle is covered by a thin fascia, 
which adheres to the upper edge and supe- 
rior part of the basis, as well as to the upper 
edge of the spine of the scapula. The prin- 
cipal use of the supra spinatus, seems to-be 
to assist in raising the arm upwards; at the 
same time, by drawing the capsular liga- 
ment upwards, it prevents it from being 
pinched between the head of the os humeri 
and that of the scapula. It may likewise 
serve to move the scapula upon the hu- 
merus. 

SURA. (An Arabian word.) 
calf of the leg. 

2. The fibula. 

SURCULUS. A term applied by bo- 
tanists to the stem of mosses, or that part 
which bears the leaves. It is simple, in Poly- 
tricum ; branched, in Minium androgynum ; 
with branches turned downward, in Sphag- 
num palustre; decumbent, creeping, or 
erect. 

SURDITAS. Deafness. See Paracusis. 

SURFEIT. The consequence of ex- 
cess in eating or drinking, or of something 
unwholesome or improper in the food. 
It consists in a heavy load or oppression of 
the stomach, with nausea, sickness, impeded 
perspiration, and at times eruptions on the 
skin. 

SURGERY. Chirurgia._ A branch of 
the healing art, having for its object the cure 
of external diseases. 

SURTURBRAND. Fibrous brown 
coal, or bituminous wood, is so called in Ice- 
land, where it occurs in great quantities. 

SUS. The name ofa genus of animals. 
Class, Mammalia; Order, Bellue. The 
hog. The flesh ealled pork is considered a 
great delicacy, especially the young and well 
fed, and is much used in most countries. 
Salted, it affords a harder food, still very 
nutritious to hard-working people, whose 
digestion is good. 

Sus scrora. The systematic name ef the 
hog, the fat of which is called lard. 


See Decompo- 


1. The 
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Suspended animation. See Resuscitation. 
SUSPENSO’RIUM. (From suspendeo, 

to hang.) A suspensory ; a bag, or bandage, 

to suspend any part. 
SusPENSORIUM HEPATIS, 


The broad liga- 
ment of the liver. 


Susrensorius testis. The  cremaster 
muscle of the testicle. . 
SUSU/RRUS. (From susurro, to mur- 


mur.) An imaginary sound in the ear. 

SUTURE. (Sutura; from suo, to join 
together.) 1. In surgery this term signifies 
the uniting the lips of a wound by sewing. 
Clavata commissura. A number of different 
kinds of sutures have been recommended 
by writers on surgery, but all of them are 
now reduced to two ; namely, the twisted, and 
the interrupted, called also the knotted suture. 
The twisted suture is made in the following 
manner; having brought the divided parts 
nearly into contact, a pin is to be introduced 
from the outside inwards, and carried out 
through the opposite side to the same distance 
from the edge that it entered at on the former 
side; a firm wax ligature is then to be 
passed around it, making the figure of 8, 
by which the wounded parts are drawn gent- 
ly into contact. The number of pins is to 
be determined by the extent of the wound; 
half an inch, or at most three quarters, is 
the proper distance between two pins. The 
interrupted suture is practised where a 
number of stitches is required, and the in- 
terruption is only the distance between the 
stitches. 

2. In anatomy the word suture is applied 
to the union of bones by means of denti- 
form margins, as in the bones of the cra- 
nium. See Temporal, sphenoidal, zygomatic, 
transverse, coronal, lambdoidal, and sagittal 
sutures. 

3. In botany, it is 
of a capsule, which is 
the external surface in 
united, See Capsula. 

SWALLOW-WORT. 
vincetovicum. 

SWAMMERDAM, Joun, was born at 
Amsterdam, in 1637, and displayed an early 
predilection for natural history, particularly 
entomology. At Leyden, where he studied 
physic, he was distinguished by his. skill 
and assiduity in anatomical experiments and 
the art of making preparations; and on 
taking his degree there, in 1667, he published 
a thesis on Respiration. At this time he 
began to practise his invention of injecting 
the vessels with ceraceous matter, from 
which anatomy has derived very important 
advantages. In the dissection of insects, he 
was singularly dexterous by the aid of in- 
struments of his own invention. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany invited him about this 
period to Florence on very liberal terms, 
but he declined the offer from aversion to a 
court-life, and to any religious restraints. 
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applied to that part 
a kind of furrow on 
which the valves are 


See dsclepias 
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in 1669 he published in his native language 
*© A General History of Insects,’’ afterwards 
reprinted and translated into French and 
Latin, the latter with splendid figures. In 
1672 another work appeared, entitled “* Mi- 
raculum Nature,’ detailing the structure 
of the uterus; of which there were many 
subsequent editions. By intense application 
he became hypochondriacal and infatuated 
with mysticism, so as to abandon all his 
scientific pursuits ; and his constitution was 
worn out by his mortifications, so that he 
died in 1680. Several of his papers, which 
came long after into the hands of Boerhaave, 
were published under the title of “ Biblia 
Nature ;’’ in which the history of bees is 
particularly esteemed. 

SWEAT. See Perspiration. 

Sweet flag. See Acorus calamus. 

Sweet marjoram. See Origanum majo- 
rand. 

Sweet navew. See Brassica rapa. 

Sweet rush. See Andropogon scenan- 
thus, and Acorus calamus. 

Sweet sultan. ‘The Centaurea moschata. 

Sweet willow. See Myrica gale. 

SWIETEN, Gerarp Van, was born at 
‘Leyden, in 1700. From the loss of both his 
parents, his early education is said to have 
been somewhat neglected ; but being sent at 
sixteen to the university of Louvain, he 
soon distinguished himself by his superior 
attainments. He then returned to his native 
place, and became a favourite pupil of the 
illustrious Boerhaave ; and after studying 
seven years, took the degree of doctor, in 
1725; and so much had he profited by the 
instruction of that great master, as well as 
by his own unwearied researches, that he 
was immediately appointed to a medical 
professorship, which he occupied for many 
years with great reputation. At length, 
however, his success excited envy, and there 
being a law, which prohibited those not 
professing the religion of the State from 
holding any public appointment, Van Swie- 
ten, being a Roman Catholic, was obliged 
to resign his chair. He devoted the leisure 
thus acquired to the composition of his ex- 
cellent Commentaries on the Aphorisms of 
Boerhaave : and while engaged in this 
work, he was inyited by the Empress Maria 
Theresa to settle at Vienna, which he ac- 
cepted in the year 1745, after stipulating, 
that he should be allowed to follow his 
usval mode of life, which was not well 
- adapted for a court. The intellectual and 
moral endowments of this physician quali- 
fied him in every respect for conducting the 
medical school at Vienna; and that science 
in Germany was ultimately essentially be- 
nefited by his exertions. He executed, 
during eight years, the office of professor 
with singular zeal; and haying obtained 
the full confidence of his royal mistress, he 
was enabled to reform many abuses, and 
procure great advantages for the study of 
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medicine in that city. His extensive erudi- 
tion gained him the farther honour of being 
entrusted with the interests of learning in 
general in the Austrian dominions; he was 
appointed Imperial Librarian, President of 
the Censorship of Books, &c.; and also 
created a Baron of the Empire. He was 
likewise voluntarily enrolled in the list of 
almost all the distinguished literary societies 
of Europe. The inflexibility of his charac- 
ter led him to maintain a long opposition to 
small-pox inoculation. He died in. 1772, 
and a statue was erected to his memory by 
the Empress at Vienna, His commentaries 
will always maintain their reputation, from 
the immense number of facts, well selected 
and well arranged, and the judicious sum- 
mary of ancient and modern medical know- 
ledge which they contain. He also pub- 
lished another useful work on the Diseases 
which prevail in Armies. 

SWIETE’NIA. (Named after Van 
Swieten.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Decandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

SWIETENIA MAHAGoNI. The systematic 
name of the mahogany tree. The bark of 
the wood of this tree is of a red colour in- 
ternally ; hasan astringent bitter taste; and 
yields its active matter to water. It has 
been prepared as a substitute for Peruvian 
bark, and has been used as such with ad- 
vantage. Dose, half a drachm. 

SWINE-POX. See Varicella. 

SWINESTONE,. A variety of com- 
pact lucullite, a subspecies of lime-stone. 

SWINGING. See ora. 

Sword-shaped. See Lanceolatus. 

SYCO’MA. (From oun, a fig.) Sy- 
cosiss A wart or excrescence resembling 
a fig on the eye-lid, about the anus, or any 
other part. 

SYDENHAM, Tuomas, was born at 
Winford-Eagie, in Dorsetshire, about the 
year 1624. He was entered at Oxford; 
but during the civil war, when that city was 
occupied by the royal party, he retired to 
London. On this occasion, the illness of 
his brother brought him acquainted with 
Dr. Coxe, an eminent physician, who, find- 
ing Sydenham undecided as to the choice of 
his profession, persuaded him to study me- 
dicine on his return to Oxford. Accord- 
ingly, in 1648, he took the degree of bache- 
lor of physic, and about the same period 
obtained a fellowship; then pursuing his 
studies a few years longer, he procured a 
doctor’s degree from Cambridge, and set- 
tled as a physician in Westminster. The 
extensive practice which he is said to have 
enjoyed from 1660 to 1670, must be chiefly 
ascribed to the superior success of the means 
employed by him, which, being so different 
from those previously in use, became more 
readily a matter of notoriety ; for, after the 
Restoration, his connections could have 

contributed little to his advancement. He 
appears to have paid little attention to the 
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prevailing medical doctrines, being early 
persuaded that the only mode of acquiring 
a correct knowledge of his art was to ob- 
serve diligently the progress of diseases, 
whence the natural indications of cure 
might be derived; in which opinion “he had 
the sanction of the celebrated Mr. Locke. 
It was to febrile diseases that he first ap- 
plied this inductive method, and it cost him 
several years of anxious attention to satisfy 
himself as to the proper mode of treating 
them: the result of which he published in 
1666, under the title of “* Methodus cu- 
randi Febres,’’ and again, nine years after, 
with additional remarks, suggested by sub- 
sequent experience. His writings are not 
altogether free from hypothesis; but he 
seems to have been little influenced by these 
in his practice; and by closely observing 
the operations of nature, and the effects of 
remedies, he was enabled to introduce very 
essential improvements. In small-pox es- 
pecially, by checking the eruptive fever by 
means of cool air, and other antiphlogistic 
means, he ascertained that the eruption and 
consequent danger were greatly diminished : 
which plan applies likewise to other eruptive 
and febrile diseases, as has been since deter- 
mined by general experience. His sagacity 
was also manifested in the correct histories 
which he has left of some diseases, as par- 
ticularly small-pox, measles, gout, and 
hysteria, He was likewise very attentive 
to the varieties occurring, especially in 
febrile disorders at different seasons, or in 
different years; and was led to suppose 
these connected with a particular constitu- 
tion of the air. He had been subject, for 
_ above thirty years, to gout, and stone in the 
kidney, which impaired his constitution, 
and at last terminated his life in 1689. 
After his death, a manual of practice, com- 
posed for his son, was published under the 
title of “* Processus Integri in Morbis fere 
omnibus curandis.’’ Sydenham ever main- 
tained the character of a generous and 
public spirited man; he conducted himself 
without that arrogance which too often ac- 
companies original talent; and he has been 
universally acknowledged the first physician 
of his age. The numerous editions of his 
works, both singly and collectively, in al- 
most every country of Europe, the defer- 
ence paid to his authority, and the com~ 
mendations bestowed upon him by almost 
all practical writers since, amply prove the 
solidity of his title to the high reputation 
attached to his name. The college of phy- 
sicians, though he was only late in life 
admitted a licentiate, have subsequently 
placed his bust in their hall, near that of 
‘Harvey. 
Sy’LrHium. 
some writers. 


Assafoetida is so termed by 
See Ferula assafetida. 
SYLVANITE. Native tellurium. 
Sylvius, digestive salt of. ‘The muriate of 
potassa, 
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SYLVIUS, Francis De tz Bor, was 
born at Hanau, in 1614. He took his 
degree at Basle, and then visited, for im- 
provement, some of the chief universities in 
France and Germany. He settled first at 
his native plate, but removed to Amster- 
dam, where he enjoyed a high reputation 
for several years, till he was called to Ley- 
den, in 1658, to assume the office of first 
professor of medicine. He soon drew to- 
gether, by his genius and eloquence, a nu- 
merous audience from all parts of Europe. 
He was one of. the earliest advocates for 
Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood, and chiefly effected its reception into 
that school. But, on the other hand, he 
materially retarded the progress of medicine 
by a fanciful hypothesis, which attracted 
much notice, referring all diseases to che- 
mical changes, producing an excess of acid, 
or of alkali. His works. were chiefly con- 
troversial tracts, in which he defended his 
peculiar notions. He died in 1672. 

Sytvius, James Du Bots, was born at 
Amiens, in 1478. Having chosen the 
profession of physic, he studied diligently 
the writings of the ancients, especially Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, and was no less assi- 
duous in the pursuit of other branches of 
medicine, particularly anatomy, pharmacy, 
and botany. Before taking a degree, he 
undertook a private course of lectures at 
Paris, in which he so distinguished himself, 
that in two years he collected a crowd of 
pupils from various parts of Europe; but 
the: jealousy of the Parisian physicians 
obliged him to go to Montpelier, in 1520, 
for the purpose of graduation. His ex- 
treme parsimony, however, would not per- 
mit the necessary expenses; and he was at 
last successful in compromising his differ- 
ences with the Parisian faculty. He sub- 
sequently continued his lectures with very 
great success ; and in 1550 he was appoint- 
ed professor of medicine at the royal college ; 
but his death occurred five years afterwards. 
His works were popular during the reign of 
the old school, but are now.obsolete. As 
an anatomist, he merits great praise, having 
made various discoveries, notwithstanding 
the few opportunities he bad of human dis- 
section. He wrote with great violence 
against Vesalius, his pupil, because he had 
presumed to correct Galen. 

SYMBLE/PHARUM. (From ov, 
with, and BAedapoy, the eye-lid.) A con- 
cretion of the eye-lid to the globe of the eye. 
This chiefly happens in the superior, but 
yery rarely in the inferior palpebra. The 
causes of this concretion are a bad conform- 
ation of the parts, or from ulcers of the 


‘cornea, the membrana conjunctiva, or in- 


ternal superficies of the palpebre, or im- 
prudent scarifications, or burns, especially 
if the eye remains long closed. There are 
two species, the partial, or total; in the 
former, the adhesion is partial, in the latter, 
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the membrana conjunctiva and cornea are 
concreted to the eye-lid together. 

Sy’msotz. (From oauuéaddAw, to knit 
together.) It is said either of the fitness of 
parts with one another, or of the consent 
between them by the intermediation of 
nerves, and the like. 

SYMBOLO’GIA. (From oup6vaov, a 
sign, and Aoyos, a discourse.) ‘The doc- 
trine of the signs and symptoms of disease. 

SYMMETRY. — The exact and beauti- 
ful proportion of parts to one another. 

SYMPATHETIC. Sympatheticus. 

1. Relating to sympathy. 

2. See Intercostal nerve. 

Sympathetic nerve. See Intercostal nerve. 

SYMPATHY. (Sympathia ; from cup- 
macxw, to suffer together, to sympathise. ) 
All the body is sympathetically connected 
together, and dependent, the one part upon 
the rest, constituting a general sympathy. 
But sometimes we find particular parts more 
intimately dependent upon each other than 
upon the rest of the body, constituting a 
particular sympathy. Action cannot be 
greatly increased in any one organ, without 
being diminished in some other ; but certain 
parts are more apt to be affected by the de- 
rangement of particular organs than others ; 
and it was the observance of this fact which 
gave foundation to the old and well-known 
doctrine of sympathy, which was said to 
proceed ‘tum ob communionem et simili- 
tudinem generis, tum ob viciniam.’? It may 
be thought that this position of action being 
diminished in one organ, by its increase, 
either in the rest or in some other part, is 
contradicted by the existence of general 
diseases or actions affecting the whole sys- 
tem. But in them we find, in the first 
place, that there is always some part more 
affected than the rest. This local affection 
is sometimes the first symptom, and affects 
the constitution in a secondary way, either 
by the irritation which it produces, or by an 
extension of the specific action. At other 
times the local affection is coeval with the 
general disease, and is called sympathetic. 
It is observed, in the second place, that 
as there is some part which is always 
more affected than the rest, so also is 
there some organ which has its action, 
in consequence of this, diminished lower 
than that of the rest of the system, and 
most: commonly lower than its natural 
standard. From the extensive sympathy 
of the stomath with almost every part of 
the body, we find that this most frequently 
suffers, and has its action diminished in 
every disease, whether general or local, pro- 
vided that the diseased action arises to 
any considerable degree. There are also 
other organs which may, in like manner, 
suffer from their association or connection 
with others which become diseased. ‘Thus, 
for instance, »we see, in the general disease 
called puerperal fever, that the action 
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of the breasts is diminished by the increased 
inflammatory action of the uterus. 

In consequence of this balance of action, 
or general connection of the. system, a 
sudden pain, consequent to violent action 
of any particular part will so weaken the 
rest as to produce fainting, and occasion- 
ally death. But this dependence appears 
more evidently in what may be called the 
smaller systems of the body, or those parts 
which seem to be more intimately con- 
nected with each other than they are with 
the general system. Of this kind is the 
connection of the breasts with the uterus 
of the female; of the urethra with the 
testicles of the male; of the stomach with 
the liver; and of the intestines with the 
stomach, and of this again with the brain; 
of the one extremity of the bone with the 
other ; and of the body of the muscle with 
its insertion; of the skin with the parts 
below it. 

These smaller systems, or circles, shall 
be treated regularly; but first it may be 
proper to observe, that these are not only 
intimately connected with themselves, but 
also with the general system, an universal 
sympathy being thus established. 

That there is a very intimate. connection 
between the breasts and uterus has been 
long known; but it has not been very 
satisfactorily explained. Fallopius, and all 
the older authors, declare plainly that - 
the sympathy is produced by an anasto- 
mosis of vessels; Bartholin adding that the 
child being born, the blood no longer goes 
to the uterus, but is directed to the breasts 
and changed into milk. But none of all 
those who talk of this derivation, assign any 
reasonable cause which may produce it. 

In pregnancy, and at the menstrual 
periods, the uterus is active; but, when 
the child is delivered, the action of the 
uterus subsides, whilst the breasts in their 
turn become active, and secrete milk. 

If, at this time, we should again produce 
action in the uterus, we diminish that of 
the breasts, and destroy the secretion of 
milk, as is well illustrated by the) case of 
inflammation of the uterus, which is inci- 
dent to lying-in women. When the uterus, 
at the cessation of the menses, ceases to be 
active, or to secrete, we often find that 
the breasts have an action excited in them, 
becoming slowly inflamed, and assuming 
a cancerous disposition. The uterus and 
breasts seem to be a set of glands balancing 
each other in the system, one only being 
naturally active, or secreting properly, ata 
time; and accordingly we seldom, if ever, 
find that when the uterus yields the men- 
strual discharge, the milk is secreted in 
perfection, during the continuance of this 
discharge, nor do we ever find them both 
inflamed at the same time. 

The uterus has not only this connection 
with the breasts, but it has also a very 
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particular sympathy -with the’ stomach; 
which again sympathises with the brain; 
and thus we see how a disorder of the uterus 
may induce an extensive series of affections, 
each dependent on the other. 

The organs of generation in the male 
form likewise a little system, in which all 
the parts exhibit this sympathy with each 
other. They likewise give us a very good 
instance of the association of action, or sym- 
pathy in the common acceptation of that word. 

Sympathy is divided into, first, the sym- 
pathy of equilibrium, in which one part is 
weakened by the increased action of an- 
other ; and, secondly, the sympathy of asso- 
ciation, in which two parts act together at 
the same time. 

The sympathy of association is produced 
suddenly, and for a short time. The sym- 
pathy of equilibrium is produced more 
slowly, and continues to operate for a much 
longer time. 

It is curious enough that most, or at 
least many, of those organs, which seem 
to be connected by the sympathy of equi- 
librium, exhibit likewise more or less of 
the sympathy of association, when under 
the circumstances in which this can take 
place. 

The sympathy of equilibrium is seen in 
the effects of inflammation of the end of 
the urethra on the testicle; which often 
diminishes its action, and produces a very 
disagreeable sensation of dulness, or, if 
this inflammation be suddenly diminished, 
the action of the testicle is as suddenly 
increased, and swelling takes place. The 
same is seen in the connection of the ure- 
thra with the bladder and prostate gland, 
as is mentioned in all the dissertations on 
gonorrhea, These parts likewise affect 
the stomach greatly, increased action in 
them weakening that organ much. This 
is seen in the effects of swelled testicle, 
or excessive venery, or inflamed bladder, 
and in a stone; all which weaken the 
stomach, and produce dyspepsia. The 
same remark applies to the kidney; vo- 
miting and flatulence being produced by 
nephritis. 

The sympathy of association, or an in- 
stance of sympathy in the common accept- 
ation of the word, is likewise seen in the 
connection betwixt the glans and testicles 
in coition; but for this purpose, the ac- 
tion in the glans must be sudden and of 
short duration; for, if continued long, 
weakness of the testicles, or diminished 
action, is induced. In those parts which 
exhibit this natural association of action, 
if the action of one part be suddenly and 
for a short time increased, the action of 
the sympathising. part wil] likewise be in- 
creased ; as we seein the instance already 
given of coition, and likewise in paroxysms 
of the stone, in which the glans penis, after 
making water, becomes very painful. 
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But if the action be more slowly induced, 
and continued for a long time, then this 
association is set aside, by a stronger and 
more general principle of the equilibrium 
of action, and the sympathising part. is 
weakened. Hence violent inflammation of 
the end of the urethra produces a weak- 
ness and irritability of the bladder, dul- 
ness of the testicle, &c. (A 1% 

There is also an evident sympathy of 
equilibrium betwixt the stomach and 
lower tract of intestines; which two por- 
tions may be said in general to balance 
each other in the abdomen. When’ the 
action of the intestines is increased in diar- 
rhoea, the stomach is often weakened, and 
the patient tormented with nausea. This 
will be cured, not so easily by medicines 
taken into the stomach, as. by anodyne 
clysters, which will abate the action of the 
intestines. When the intestines are in- 
flamed, as in strangulated hernia, vomiting 
is a never-failing attendant. 

When again the stomach is inflamed, the 
intestines are affected, and obstinate cos- 
tiveness takes place; even in hysterical 
affections of the stomach, the intestines 
are often deranged, Injections of cold 
water frequently relieve these affections of 
the stomach, by their action on the intes- 
tines. 

The liver and stomach are also connected 
with one another. When the liver is in- 
flamed, or has its action increased, the 
stomach is weakened, and dyspeptic symp- 
toms take place. When the stomach is 
weakened, as, for instance, by intoxication, 
then the action of the liver is increased, 
and a greater quantity than usual of bile 
is secreted. The same takes place in warm 
climates, where the stomach is much debi- 
litated. 

If the liver has its action thus frequently 
increased, it assumes a species of inflam- 
mation, or becomes, as it is called, scir- 
rhous. This is exemplified in the habitual 
dram-drinkers, and in those who stay long 
in warm countries and use freedoms with 
the stomach. The liver likewise sympa- 
thises with the brain; for when this organ 
is injured, and its action much impaired, 
as in compression, inflammation and sup- 
puration have been often known to take 
place in the liver. 

Besides this connection of the stomach 
with the liver, it is also very ,intimately de- 
pendent on the brain, being weakened 
when the action of the brain is increased ; 
as we see in an inflammation of that organ. 
The brain again is affected with pain when 
the stomach is weakened by intoxication, 
or other causes ; and this pain will be often 
relieved by slowly renewing the action of 
the stomach, by such stimuli as are. natu- 
ral to it, such as small quantities of soup 
frequently repeated, A slight increase of 
action in the stomach, at least if not of a 
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morbid kind, affects the brain so as to pro- 
duce sleep, diminishing its action. This 
we see in the effects of a full meal, and 
even of a draught of warm water. ‘The 
stomach likewise sympathises with the 
throat, squeamishness and anorexia being 
often produced by inflammation of the 
tonsils. ~- This inflammation is frequently 
abated by restoring or increasing the action 
of the stomach. Hence the throat, in 
slight inflammation, is frequently easier 
after dinner ; hence, likewise, the effects of 
emetics in cynanche. 

The extremities of bones and muscles also 
sympathize in the same manner. When 
one end of a bone is inflamed, the action of 
the other is lessened, and pain is produced ; 
for a painful sensation may result both from 
increased and diminished action. When 
the tendon of a muscle is inflamed, the 
body of that muscle often is pained, and 
vice versa. 

Lastly, the external skin sympathises 
with the parts below it. If it be inflamed, 
as in erysipelas, the parts immediately be- 
neath are weakened, or have their natural 
action diminished. If this inflammation 
affect the face, or scalp, then the brain is 
injured ; and headache, stupor, or delirium, 
supervene. If it attack the skin of the ab- 
domen, then the abdominal viscera are 
affected, and we have vomiting and purging, 
or obstinate costiveness, according to cir- 
cumstances. ‘This is illustrated by the dis- 
ease of children, which is called by the wo- 
men the bowel-hive, in which the skin is 
inflamed, as they suppose, from some mor- 
bid matter within. 

If the internal parts be inflamed, the ac- 
tion of the surface is diminished, and, by 
increasing this action, we can lessen or re- 
move the disease below; as we see daily 
proved by the good effects of blisters. When 
the stomach, intestines, or kidney, have been 
very irritable, a sinapism has been known 
to act likea charm ; and, in the deep-seated 
inflammations of the breasts, bowels, or 
joints, no better remedy is known, after the 
‘use of the lancet, than blisters. 


The utility of issues in diseases of the 


lungs, the liver, and the joints, is to be ex- 
plained on the same principle. In these 
cases we find that issues do little good un- 
less they be somewhat painful, or be in the 
state of healthy ulcers. An indolent flabby 
sore, however large the discharge (which is 
always thin, and accompanied with little 
action), does no good, but only adds to the 
misery of the patient. We may, however, 
err on the other hand, by making the issues 
too painful, or by keeping them active too 
long, for, after they have removed the in- 
flammatory disease below, they will still 
operate on these parts, lessening their action, 
and preventing the healing process from go- 
ing on properly. This is seen in cases of 
curvature of the spine, where at first the 
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inflammation of the vertebra is diminished 
by the issues; but if they be kept long open 
after this is removed, they do harm. We 
often see the patient recover rapidly after 
his surgeon has healed the issue in despair, 
judging that it could do no farther service, 
but only increase the weakness of his patient. 

It is a well-established fact, that when 
any particular action disappears suddenly 
from a part, it will often speedily affect that 
organ which sympathises most with the part 
that was originally diseased. This is best 
seen in the inflammatory action, which, as 
practical writers have well observed, oc- 
casionally disappears quickly from the part 
first affected, and then shows itself in some 
other. 

From the united testimony of all these 
facts, Mr. Burns, of Glasgow, maintains 
the doctrine just delivered, and proposes to 
introduce it into pathological reasonings. 
In the whole of the animal economy, we 
discover marks of the wisdom of the Creator, 
but perhaps in no part of it more than in 
this, of the existence of the sympathy of 
equilibrium, for if a large part of the system 
were to have its action much increased, and 
all the other parts to continue acting in the 


same proportionate degree as formerly, the 


whole must be soon exhausted; (for in- 
creased action would require for its support 
an increased quantity of energy. ) 

But upon this priuciple, when action is 
much increased in one part, it is to a certain 
degree diminished in some other, the general 
sum or degree of action in the body is thus 
less than it otherwise would be, and conse- 
quently the system suffers less. 

SY'MPHYSIS. (From ovy, together, 
and guvw, to grow.) Mediate connection. 
A genus of the connection of bones, in 
which they are united by means of an inter- 
vening body. It comprebends four species, 
viz. synchondrosis, syssarcosis, syneurosis, 
and syndesmosis. i 

SY’'MPHYTUM. (From cupdvw, to 
unite: socalled because it is supposed to 
unite and close the lips of wounds together.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
frey. See Symphytum officinale. 

SymrHytum Macutosum. See Pulmon- 
arta officinalis. 

SyMPHYTUM MINUS. 

SympHytuM oFFICINALE. The system- 
atic name of the comfrey. Consolida major. 
This plant, Symphytum — foltis-ovatis lan- 
ceolatis decurreniibus, is administered where 
the althea cannot be obtained, its roots 
abounding with a viscid glutinous juice, 
whose virtues are similar to those of the 
altheza. 

SyMPHYTUM PETRUM. 
speliensis. 

Syna'NeuE. See Cynanche. 


See Prunella. 


See Coris Mon- 
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Sywa/nenica, (From ovvayxn, the quin- 
sey: so called from its uses in that disease.) 
Quinsey-wort. 

SYNARTHRO’SIS. (From ovy, to- 
gether, and ap@poy, a joint.) Immoveable 
connection. A genus of connection of 
bones, in which they are united together by 
an immoveable union. It has three species, 
viz. suture, harmony, and gomphosis. 

SYNASTOMO’SIS. This is used in 
the same sense as Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS. (From ovy, 
with, and xovdpos, a cartilage.) A species 
of symphysis, in which one bone is united 
with another by means of an intervening 


cartilage; as the vertebre and the bones of 


the pubes. 

SYNCHONDROTO’MIA. (From 
cuvxovdpwots, the symphysis of the pubes, 
and teuvw, to cut.) The operation of divid- 
ing the symphysis of the pubes. 

SY’'NCHYSUS. (From ov/xvw, to con- 
found.) A solution of the vitreous humour 
into a fine attenuated aqueous fluid. In 
Cullen’s Nosology, it isa variety of his spe- 
cies caliga pupille. 

Synerritis ossa. See Parietal bones. 

SY’'NCIPUT. = (Synciput vel sinciput, 
itis. n.) The fore-part of the head or cranium. 

SY’'NCOPE. (From ovy,. with, and 
xotlw, to cut, or strike down.) Animi de- 
liquium ; Leipothymia ; Defectio animi ; Dis- 
solutio; Exanimatio; Asphyxia ; Virium lap- 
sus ; Apopsychia; Apsychia ; Ecchysis. Faint- 
ing or swooning. A genus of disease in the 
Class Neuroses, and Order Adynamie, of 
Cullen, in which the respiration and action 
of the heart either cease, or become much 
weaker than usual, with paleness and cold- 
ness, arising from diminished energy of the 
brain, or from organic affections of the heart. 
Species : 1. Syncope cardiaca, the cardiac syn- 
cope, arising without a visible cause, and 
with violent palpitation of the heart, during 
the intervals, and depending generally on 
some organic affection of the heart or neigh- 
bouring vessels. 

2. Syncope occasionalis, the exciting cause 
being manifest. 

The disease is sometimes preceded by 
anxiety about the precordia, a sense of ful- 
ness ascending from the stomach towards the 
head, vertigo or confusion of ideas, dimness 
of sight, and coldness of the extremities. 
The attacks are frequently attended with, or 
end in vomiting, and sometimes in epileptic 
or other convulsions. The causes are sud- 
den and violent emotions of the mind, pun- 
gent or disagreeable odours, derangement of 
the prime vie, debility from preceding dis- 
orders, loss of blood spontaneous or artificial, 
the operation of paracentesis, &c. During 
the paroxysm the nostrils are to be stimulated 
with some of the preparations of ammonia, 
or these may be exhibited internally, if the 
patient is capable of swallowing ; but when 
the disease has originated from large loss of 
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blood such stimulants must be used. cauti- 
ously. When it is connected with a. dis- 
ordered state of the stomach, if an emetic 
can be given, or vomiting excited by irritat- 
ing the fauces, it will probably afford relief, 
Sometimes sprinkling the face with cold 
water, will recover the patient. And when 
there is reason for supposing an accumul- 
ation about the heart, the disease not having 
arisen from debilitating causes, a moderate 
abstraction of blood may be made with pro- 
priety. Between the fits we should endeavour 
to strengthen the constitution, where debility 
appears concerned in producing them, and 
the several exciting causes must be carefully 
guarded against. When organic affections 
of the heart, and parts connected with it, 
exist, all that can be done is, to palliate the 
attacks of fainting ; unless the primary dis- 
ease can be removed, which is extremely 
rare. 

SyncorE anarnosa. See Angina pectoris. 

SYNDESMOLO’GIA. (From cuvdec- 
fos, a ligament, and AoJos, a discourse.) 
The doctrine of the ligaments. 

SYNDESMO-PHARYNGEUS. See Constrictor 
pharyngis medius. 


SYNDESMO’SIS. (From ouvvdecuos, 


.aligament.) That species of symphysis or 


mediate connection of bones in which they 
are united by ligament, as the radius with 
the ulna. 

SYNDE’SMUS. (Fromovview, to bind 
together.) A ligament. 

SYNE’CHIA. Sevexia. A concretion 
of the iris with the cornea, or with the cap- 
sule of the crystalline lens. The proximate 
cause is adhesion of these parts, the conse- 
quence of inflammation. The remote causes 
are, a collapse of the cornea, a prolapse of 
the iris, a swelling or tumified cataract, hy- 
popium, or original formation. The species 
of this disorder are: 

1, Synechia anterior totalis, or a concre- 
tion of the iris with the cornea. This species 
is known by inspecting the parts. The pupil 
in this species is dilated or coarctated, or it 
is found concreted; from whence various 
lesions of vision. 

2. Synechia anterior partialis, when only 
some part of the iris is accreted. This 
concretion is observed in one or many 
places ; from hence the pupil is variously 
disfigured, and an inordinate motion of the 
pupil is perceived. 

3. Synechia anterior composita, when not 
only the whole iris, but also a prolapse of the 
crystalline lens, unites with the cornea. 

4. Synechia posterior totalis,; or a con- 
cretion of the whole uvea, with the ciliary 
processes and the capsule of the crystalline 
lens. 

5. Synechia posterior partialis, when only 
some part of the capsule of the crystalline 
lens is concreted with the uvea and cornea. 
This accretion is simplex, duplex triplex, 
or in many places. 


rd 
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6. Synechia complicata, with an amau- 
rosis, cataract, mydriasis, myosis, or syni- 
zesiss.) i “ki 3 

SYNEURO’SIS. (From ovy, with, and 
veupoy, a nerve, because the ancients in- 
cluded membranes, ligaments, and tendons, 
under the head of nerves.) A species of 
symphysis, in which one bone is united to 
another by means of an intervening mem- 
brane. 

SYNGENESIA. (From ovy, together, 
and ‘yeveois, generation.) The name of a 
class. of plants, in the sexual system of 
Linnzus, consisting of plants in which the 
anthers are united into a tube, the filaments 
on which they are supported being mostly 
separate and distinct. The flowers are com- 
pound. ) 

SYNIZE’SIS. A perfect concretion and 
coarctation of the pupil. It is known by 
the absence of the pupil, and a total loss of 
vision. The species are: 

1. Synizesis nativa, with which infants 
are sometimes born. In this case, by an 
error of the first conformation of the pupil, 
there is no perforation; it is very rarely 
found. 

2. Synizesis accidentalis, a concretion of 
the pupil, from an inflammation or exulcer- 
ation of the uvea or iris, or from a defect of 
the aqueous or vitreous humour. 

3. Synizesis, from a secession of the iris 
or cornea, From whatever cause it may 
happen, the effect is certain, for the pupil 
contracts its diameter; the longitudinal 
fibres, separated from the circle of the cor- 
nea, cannot resist the orbicular fibres: from 
hence the pupil is wholly or partially con- 
tracted. 

4, Synizesis complicata, or that which is 
complicated with an amaurosis, synechia, or 
other ocular disease. The amaurosis, or 
gutta serena, is known by the total absence 
of light to the retina. _ We can distinguish 
this not only by the pupil being closed, but 
likewise the eyelids; for whether the eyelids 
be open or shut, all is darkness to the patient. 
The other complicated cases are known by 
viewing the eye, and considering the parts 
anatomically. | 

5. Synizesis spuria, is a closing of the 
pupil by mucus, pus, or grumous blood. 

SYNOCHA. (From ouvexw, to con- 
tinue.) Febris synocha. Inflammatory 
fever. A species of continued fever, cha- 
racterised by increased heat ; pulse frequent, 
strong, hard; urine high-coloured ; senses 
not impaired, This fever is so named from 
its being attended with symptoms denoting 
general inflammation in the system, by 
which we shall always be able readily to dis- 
tinguish it from either the nervous or putrid. 
It makes its attack at all seasons of the year, 
but is most prevalent in the spring; and it 
seizes persons of all ages and habits, but 
more particularly those in the vigour of life, 
with strong elastie fibres, and of a plethorie 
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constitution. _ It is a species of fever almost 
peculiar to cold and temperate climates, 
being rarely, if ever met with in very warm 
ones, except amongst Europeans lately ar- 
rived; and even then, the inflammatory 
stage is of very short duration, as it very 
soon assumes either the nervous or putrid 
type. 

The exciting causes are sudden transitions 
from heat to cold, swallowing cold liquors 
when the body is much heated by exercise, 
too free a use of vinous and spirituous 
liquors, great intemperance, violent passions 
of the mind, the sudden suppression of habi-~ 
tual evacuations, and the sudden repulsion 
of eruptions. It may be doubted if this 
fever ever originates from personal infec- 
tion ; but it is possible for it to appear as an 
epidemic amongst such as are of a robust 
habit, from a peculiar state of the atmosphere. 
It comes on with a sense of lassitude and 
inactivity, succeeded by vertigo, rigors, and 
pains over the whole body, but more particu- 
larly in the head and back ; which symptoms 
are shortly followed by redness of the face 
and eyes, great restlessness, intense heat, 
and unquenchable thirst, oppression of 
breathing, and nausea. The skin is dry and 
parched; the tongue is of a scarlet colour 
at the sides, and furred with white in the 
centre; the urine is red and scanty; the 
body is costive; and there is a quickness, 
with a fulness and hardness in the pulse, 
not much affected by any pressure made on 
the artery. If the febrile symptoms run 
very high, and proper means are not used at 
an early period, stupor and delirium come 
on, the imagination becomes much dis- 
turbed and hurried, and the patient raves 
violently. The disease usually goes through 
its course in about fourteen days, and termi- 
nates in a crisis, either by diaphoresis, diar- 
rheea, hemorrhage from the nose, or the 
deposit of a copious sediment in the urine; 
which crisis is usually preceded by some 
variation in the pulse. 

Our judgment as to the termination of 
the disease, must be formed from the vio- 
lence of the attack, and the nature of the 
symptoms. If the fever runs high, or con- 
tinues many days with stupor or delirium, 
the event may be doubtful; but if to these 
are added, picking at the bed-clothes, start- 
ings of the tendons, involuntary discharges 
by stool and urine, and hiccups, it will then 
certainly be fatal. On the contrary, if the 
febrile heat abates the other symptoms mo- 
derate, and there is a tendency to a crisis, we 
may then expect a recovery. In a few in- 
stances, this fever has been known to termi- 
nate in mania. 

On opening those who die of an inflam. 
matory fever, an effusion is often perceived 
within the cranium, and now and then, to- 
pical affections of some of the viscera are to 
be observed. 

The chief indication in synocha is to lessen 
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the excessive vascular action by evacuations, 
and the antiphlogistic regimen. Of the 
former, by far the most important is blood- 
letting, which should be freely practised in 
this disease, making a large orifice into the 
vein, and taking from ten to twenty-four 
ounces of blood, according to the violence of 
the symptoms, and the strength of the pa- 
tient. The disorder may sometimes be cut 
short at once by this active treatment in the 
beginning ; but if it should continue urgent, 
and the strength of the pulse keep up, the 
repetition of it within more moderate limits 
will be from time to time advisable. Purg- 
ing is next in efficacy, especially with those 
articles which produce copious serous dis- 
charges, and thoroughly clear out the intes- 
tines, as the saline cathartics, with infusion 
of senna, jalap with supertartrate of potassa, 
&c. As the disease advances, however, we 
must act less’ on this part, and attempt to 
promote the other discharges, particularly 
that by the skin: for which purpose calomel, 
antimonials, and the saline diaphoretics are 
to be exhibited. The antiphlogistic regi- 
men consists in obviating stimuli of every 
kind, so far as this can be done safely ; im- 
pressions on the senses, particularly the sight 
and hearing, bodily and mental exertion, &c. 
must be guarded against as much as possible. 
The diet should be of the most sparing kind, 
barley-water, or other mild liquid, with 
some acid, perhaps, added, or a little nitrate 
of potassa dissolved in it, taken in small 
quantities from time to time, chiefly to 
quench the thirst, and cool the body, will be 
the most proper, strictly interdicting animal 
food, fermented liquors, and the like. The 
stimulus of heat must be especially obviated 
by light clothing, or even exposing the body 
to the air, ventilating the apartment, sprink- 
ling the floor with vinegar and water, &c. 
When the head is much affected, besides 
the general treatment, it will be proper to 
take blood locally, have the head shaved and 
cooled by some evaporating lotion, apply a 
blister to the neck, and, perhaps, stimulate 
the lower extremities. In like manner any 
other organ being particularly pressed upon, 
may require additional means, which will be 
sufficiently understood by adverting to the 
several phlegmasiz. 

SY’'NOCHUS. (From guvexw, to con- 
tinue.) A mixed fever. A species of con- 
tinued fever, commencing with symptoms of 
synocha, and terminating in typhus; so that 
synocha and typhus, blended together in a 
slight degree, seem to constitute this species 
of fever, the former being apt to preponderate 
at its commencement, and the latter towards 
its termination, 

Every thing which has a tendency: to en- 
ervate the body, may be looked upon asa 
remote cause of this fever; and accordingly 
we find it often arising from great bodily 
fatigue, too great an indulgence in sensual 
pleasures, violent exertion, intemperance in 
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drinking, ° and errors in diet, “and now and 
then likewise from the suppression of some 
long-accustomed discharge. Certain pas- 
sions of the mind (such as gri@f, fear, 
anxiety, and joy,) have been enumerated 
amongst the causes of fear, and in a few in- 
stances it is probable they may have given 
rise to it; but the concurrence of some other 
powers seems generally necessary to produce 
this effect. The most usual and universal 
cause of this fever is the application of cold 
to the body; and its morbid effects seem to 
depend partly upon certain circumstances of 
the cold itself, and partly upon certain cir- 
cumstances of the person to whom it is ap- 
plied. 

The circumstances which seem to give the 
application of cold due effect, are its ; degree 
of intensity, the length of time which it is 
applied ; its being applied generally, or only 
in a current of air, its having a degree of 
moisture accompanying it, and its being a 
considerable or sudden change from heat to 
cold. ‘The circumstances of p persons render-. 
ing them more liable to be affected by cold, 
seem to be debility, induced either by great 
fatigue, or violent exertions, by long fasting, 
by the want of natural rest, by severe evacu~ 
ations, by preceding disease, by errors. in 
diet, by intemperance in drinking, by great 
sensuality, by too close an soe aen to 
study, or giving way to grief, fear, or great 
anxiety, by depriving the body of a part of 
its accustomed clothing, by exposing any 
one particular part of it, whilst the rest is 
kept of its usual warmth, or by exposing it 
generally or suddenly to cold when heated 
much beyond its usual temperature; these 
we may, therefore, look upon as so many 
causes giving an effect to cold which it other- 
wise might not have produced. Another 
frequent cause of fever seems to be breath- 
ing air contaminated by the vapours arising 
either directly or originally from the body of 
a person labouring under the disease. A 
peculiar matter is supposed to generate in 
the body of a person affected with fever, 
and this floating in the atmosphere,. and 
being applied to one in health, will no doubt 
often cause fever to take place in him, which 
has induced many to suppose that this infec- 
tious matter is produced:in all fevers what- 
ever, and that they are all, more or less, 
contagious. 

The effluvia arising from the human body, 
if long confined to one place without being 
diffused in the atmosphere, will, it. is well 
known, acquire a singular virulence, and 
will, if applied to the bodies of men, become 
the cause of fever. Exhalations, arising 
from animal or vegetable substances in a 
state of putrefaction, have been looked upon 


as another general cause of fever : marshy or 


moist grounds, acted upon by heat for any 
length of time, usually send forth exhalations 
which prove a never-failing source of fever, 
but more particularly in warm climates, 
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Various hypotheses have been maintained, 
with respect to the proximate cause of fever ; 
some supposing it to be a lentor or viscidity 
prevailing in the mass of blood, and stagnat- 
ing in the extreme vessels ; others, that it is 
a noxious matter introduced into or gene- 
rated in the body, and that the increased 
action of the heart and arteries is an effort of 
nature to expel the morbific matter ; others, 
that it consisted in an increased secretion of 
bile ; and others again, that it is to be attri- 
buted to a spasmodic constriction of the ex- 
treme vessels on the surface of the body ; 
which last was the doctrine taught by the late 
Dr. Cullen. 

An attack of this fever is generally marked 
by the patient’s being seized with a consider- 
able degree of languor or sense of debility, 
together with a sluggishness in motion, and 
frequent yawning and stretching ; the face 
and extremities at the same time become 
pale, and the skin over the whole surface of 
the body appears constricted ; he then per- 
ceives a sensation of cold in his back, passing 
from thence over his whole frame ; and this 
sense of cold continuing to increase, 
tremors in the limbs, and rigors of the body 
succeed. 

With these there is a loss of appetite, 
want of taste in the mouth, slight pains in 
the head, back, and loins, small and frequent 
respirations. | The sense of cold and its 
effects after a little time becomes less violent, 
and are alternated with flushings, and at 
last, going off altogether, they are succeeded 
by great heat diffused generally over the 
whole body ; the face looks flushed, the skin 
is dry, as likewise the tongue; universal 
restlessness prevails, with a violent pain in 
the head, oppression at the chest, sickness at 
the stomach, and an inclination to vomit. 
There is likewise a great thirst and costive- 
ness, and the pulse is full and frequent, 
beating,” perhaps, 90 or 100 strokes in a 
minute. When the symptoms run very 
high, and there is a considerable determin- 
ation of blood to the head, a delirium will 
arise. In this fever, as well as most others, 
there is generally an increase of symptoms 
towards evening. | 

If the disease is likely to prove fatal, 
either by its continuing along time, or by 
the severity of its symptoms, then a starting 
of the tendons, picking at the bed-clothes, 
involuntary discharges by urine and stool, 
coldness of the extremities, and hiccoughs, 
will be observed ; where no such appearances 
take place, the disease will go through its 
course. 

As a fever once produced will go on, al- 
though its cause be entirely removed, and as 
the continued or fresh application of a cause 
of fever neither will increase that which is 
already produced, nor occasion a new one, 
there can be no certainty as to the duration 
of fever; and it is only by attending to cer- 
tain appearances or changes, which usually 
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take place on the approach of a crisis, that 
we can form any opinion or decision. The 
symptoms pointing out the approach of a 
crisis, are the pulse becoming soft, mode- 
rate, and near its natural speed; the tongue 
losing its fur and becoming clean, with an 
abatement of thirst; the skin being covered 
with a gentle moisture, and feeling soft to 
the touch; the secretory organs performing 
their several offices; and the urine deposit- 
ing flaky crystals of a dirty red colour, and 
becoming turbid on being allowed to stand 
any time, 

Many physicians have been of opinion, 
that there is something in the nature of all 
acute diseases, except those of a putrid kind, 
which usually determines them to be of a 
certain duration, and, therefore, that these 
terminations, when salutary, happen at cer- 
tain periods of the disease rather than at 
others, unless disturbed in their progress by 
an improper mode of treatment, or the 
arising of some accidental circumstance. 
These periods are known by the appellation 
of critical days; and from the time of 
Hippocrates down to the present, have been 
pretty generally admitted. The truth of 
them, Dr. Thomas thinks, can hardly be dis- 
puted, however they may be interrupted by 
various causes. A great number of pheno- 
mena show us, that both in the sound state 
and the diseased, nature has a tendency to 
observe certain periods; for instance, the 
vicissitudes of sleeping and watching occur- 
ring with such regularity to every one; the 
accurate periods that the menstrual flux ob- 
serves, and the exact time of pregnancy in 
all viviparous animals, and many other such 
instances that might be adduced, all prove 
this law. 

With respect to diseases, every one must 
have observed the definite periods which take 
place in regular intermittents, as well those 
universal as topical ; in the course of true 
inflammation, which at the fourth, or at the 
farthest the seventh day, is resolved, or after 
this period, changes into either abscess, gan- 
grene, or scirrhus ; in exanthematous erup- 
tions, which, if they are favourable and 
regular, appear on a certain and definite 
day ; for example, the small-pox about the 
fourth day. All these appear to be founded 
on immutable laws, according to which the 
motions of the body in health and in disease 
are governed. 

The days on which it is supposed the 
termination of continued fevers principally 
happens, are the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, 
eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and twen- 
tieth. 

A simple continued fever terminates 
always by a regular crisis in the manner 
before mentioned, or from the febrile matter 
falling on some particular parts, it excites 
inflammation, abscess, eruption, or destroys ~ 
the patient. 

Great anxiety, loss of strength, intense 
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heat, stupor, delirium, irregularity in’ the 
pulse, twitchings in the fingers and hands, 
picking at the bed-clothes, startings of the 
tendons, hiccoughs, involuntary evacuations 
-by urine and stool, and such like symptoms, 
point out the certain approach of death. 

On the contrary, when the senses remain 
clear and distinct, the febrile heat abates, the 
skin is soft and moist, the pulse becomes 
moderate and is regular, and the urine 
deposites flaky crystals, we may then expect 
a speedy and happy termination to the dis- 
ease. 

The usual appearances which are to be 
observed on dissection of those who die of 
this fever, are an effusion within the cra- 
nium, and topical affections perhaps of some 
viscera. 

This disease being of a mixed nature, the 
treatment must be modified accordingly. 
In the beginning, the same plan is to be 
pursued as in synocha, except that we must 
be more sparing in the use of the lancet, in 
proportion as there is less power in the 
system, to maintain the increased action of 
the heart and arteries; although if any 
important part should be much atfected, we 
must act more vigorously, to prevent its dis- 
organisation, and the consequent destruction 
of life. When the character of the disease 
is changed, the means proper will be such 
as are pointed out under the head of Ty- 
phus. 

SYNO’VIA. (A term of no radical 
meaning, coined by Paracelsus.) An unc- 
tuous fluid secreted from certain glands in 
the joint in which itis contained. Its use 
is to lubricate the cartilaginous surfaces of 
the articulatory bones, and to facilitate their 
motions. 


SYNOVIAL.  Synovialis. O£ or be- 
longing to the synovia, or fluid of the 
joints. 


SynoviaL GLANns. Glandule  synovi- 
ales. The assemblage of a fatty fimbriat- 
ed structure within the cavities of some 

“joints. 
SYNTENO‘’SIS. (From ovy, with, and 


tevwv, atendon,) A species of articulation 


where the bones are connected together by 


tendons. 
Synre'xis. (From cuvtnxw, to dissolve. ) 
A marasmus or wasting of the body. 
SYNTHESIS. (From cuytiOnu, to 
compose.) Combination. See dnalysis. 
Syytueti’smus. (From ovv@ew, to con- 
cur.) The reduction of a fracture. 
Synuto'Tica. (From guyovAow, to cica- 
trise.) Medicines which heal wounds. 
SY’PHILIS. (The name of a shepherd, 
who fed the flocks of king Alcithous, who, 
proud of their number and beauty, insulted 
the sun; as a punishment for which, fable 
relates, that this disease was sent on earth; 
or from otgdos, filthy.) Lues venerea; 
Morbus Gallicus ; Aphrodisius morbus ; Mor- 
bus Indicus; Morbus Neapolitanus; Pa- 
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tursa. A genus of disease in the Class 
Cachexie, and Order Impetigines, of Cullen. 
Towards the close of the memorable fifteenth 
century, aboyt the year 1494 or 1495, the 
inhabitants of Europe were greatly alarmed 
by the sudden appearance of this disease. 
The novelty of its symptoms, and the won- 
derful rapidity with which it was propagated 
throughout every part of the known world, 
soon made it an important object of medical 
inquiry. 

In common language, it is said a person 
has syphilis or is poxed, when the venereal 
poison has been received into, or is diffused 
through the system, and there produces its 
peculiar effects, as ulcers of the mouth or 
fauces, spots, tetters, and ulcers of the skin, 
pains, swelling, and caries of the bones, &c. 
But as long as the effects of the poison are 
local and confined to or near the genitals, 
the disorder is not called syphilis, lues vene- 
rea, nor pox ; but distinguished by some par- 
ticular name, according to its different seat 
or appearance ; such as gonorrhoea yenerea, 
chancre, or bubo. 

The venereal disease is always produced 
by a poison. Concerning the nature of this 
poison, we know no more than we do about 
that of the small-pox or any other conta- 
gion ; we know only that it produces pecu- 
liar effects. The smallest particle of this 
poison is sufficient to bring on the most vio- 
lent disorder over the whole body. It seems 
to spread and diffuse itself by a kind of fer- 
mentation and assimilation of matter ; and, 
like other contagions, it requires some time 
after being applied to the human body, be- 
fore it produces that effect. It,is not known 
whether it has different degrees of acrimony 
and volatility, or whether it is always the 
same in its nature, varying only with regard 
to the particular part to which it is applied, 
or according to the different habit and con- 
stitution or particular idiosyncrasy of the 
person who receives the infection. We 
Know that mercury possesses a certain and 
specific power of destroying the venereal 
virus ; but we are quite uncertain whether it 
acts by a sedative, adstringent, or evacuant 
quality; or, which is not unlikely, by a 
chemical elective attraction whereby both 
substances uniting with one another are 
changed to a third, which is no more hurt- 
ful, but has some new properties entirely 
distinct from those which any of them had 
before they were united. The variolous 
miasma, we know, produces its effects in 
about twenty or twenty-four days after the 
infection is received from the atmosphere, 
and eight or ten days if by inoculation, but 
the venereal virus seems to keep no particu- 
lar period. At some times, and, perhaps, 
in particular persons, Dr. Swediaur has seen 
chancres arise in the space of twelve hours, 
nay, ina still shorter time, indeed he men- 
tions in a few minutes, after an impure 
coition ; whereas in most cases, they make 
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their appearance only in as many days. The 
generality of men feel the first symptoms of 
a clap between the second and fifth days 
after an impure coitus; but there are in- 
stances where they do not appear till after as 
many weeks or months, Dr. S. was con- 
sulted by a young man, who was seized with 
a violent discharge from the glans along with 
a phimosis, but without any chancres, four 
weeks after coition; and during all the in- 
terval, he felt not the least symptom of the 
disease. Some years ago,a gentleman went 
out from London, in seemingly perfect 
health, to the East Indies ; but on his arrival 
in that hot climate, after a voyage of four 
months, a violent clap broke out before he 
went on shore, though he could have received 
no infection during the voyage, as there was 
not a woman onboard. There are instances 
which render it probable that the virus may 
lie four, five, or six weeks, and perhaps 
longer, on the surface of the genitals before 
it is absorbed; and were it not then to 
produce a chancre, might probably not be 
absorbed at all. . We see daily examples, 
where common women communicate the 
infection to different men in the space of 
several weeks, while they themselves have 
not the least symptom of syphilis local or 
universal, the poison lying all that time in 
the vagina harmless, and generally without 
being absorbed. | How long the venereal 
virus may lurk in the body itself, after it 
has been absorbed into the mass of blood, 
before it produces any sensible effect, is a 
matter of equal uncertainty. There is 
scarcely a practitioner who has not observed 
instances of its remaining harmless for weeks 
or even months in the body. Dr. Swediaur 
had a case, where, after lying dormant for 
half a year, it broke out with unequivocal 
‘symptoms. But the following instance, if 
to be depended upon, is still more extra- 
ordinary : 

Some years ago, says the above writer, I 
was consulted by a gentleman about a sore 
throat, which I declared to be venereal. My 
patient was astonished ; and assured me that 
for nine years past he had not had the least 
venereal complaint, nor had he any reason to 
believe he had since received any infection ; 
but that he had been in the East Indies, 
where he was affected with a violent clap. 
On his return to Europe, being to appear- 
ance in good health, he married, and conti- 
nued perfectly free of any such complaint 
ever since. By a mercurial course, how- 
ever, the complaint for which he applied to 
me was completely removed. With regard 
to its effects, the venereal poison follows no 
constant rule: for though, in general, it 
affects first the throat, where it produces ul- 
‘cerations, in others it exerts its virulence on 
the skin or bones, Whilst the greatest part 
of mankind are thus easily affected by this 
poison, there are some few who seem to be 
altogether unsusceptible of the infection : 
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as happens equally with the variolous conta- 
gion, though they go into infected places, 
and expose themselves to inoculation or 
every hazard by which the disease is gene- 
rally communicated. 

Some persons are more liable than others 
to be infected who are seemingly of the 
same habit; nay, the very same person 
seems to be more liable to be infected at one 
time than another, and those who have been 
once infected seem to be more liable to 
catch the infection a second time, than those 
who never were infected before with the 
disease. The climate, season, age, state of 
health, idiosyncrasy, are, perhaps, as in 
other diseases, the necessary predisposing 
causes. The same difference is observable 
in the progress made by the disease after the 
patient is infected. In some the progress is 
slow, and the disease appears scarcely to gain 
any ground, while in others it advances 
with the utmost rapidity, and speedily pro- 
duces the most terrible symptoms. Whe- 
ther the venereal poison can be absorbed 
into the symptom, without a previous exco- 
riation, or ulceration of the genitals, or some 
other parts of the surface of the body, is stilt 
a matter of doubt. Several cases, however, 
have occurred which render it highly proba- 
ble, if not certain, that the poison really is 
now and then absorbed, without any previ- 
ous excoriation or ulceration whatsoever, 
and thus produces buboes and other vene- 
real symptoms in the body. 

It bas been asserted by the earliest and 
even by some late writers, that it may be 
caught by lying in the same bed or living in 
the same room with or after an infected 
person. What may have been the case at 
the commencement of the disease, cannot 
be said, but the most accurate observations 
and experiments which have been made 
upon the subject, do not confirm this to 
be the case in our times. Nor are nurses 
infected in the Lock-Hospital, where they 
live night and day with patients in all 
stages of the distemper. The fact seems 
to be, that patients in our times are apt to 
impose upon themselves, or upon physicians 
and surgeons, with regard to this matter ; 
and the above opinion easily gains ground 
among the vulgar, especially in countries 
where people are more influenced by pre- 
judices, superstition, servile situation in life, 
or other circumstances. Hence, we some- 
times hear the most ridiculous accounts 
given {in those countries by friars and com- 
mon soldiers, of the manner by which they 
came to this disorder: such as piles, gravel, 
colics, contusions, fevers, little-houses, ly- 
ing in suspected beds, or lying in bed with 
a suspected person, retention of the se- 
men, coition with a woman in menstru- 
ation, the use of cider, bad wine or beer, 
&c. 

Another question undecided is, whether — 
the venereal poison ever infects any fluid of — 
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our body, besides those of the mucous and 
lymphatic system. Does the venereal poi- 
son in an infected woman ever affect the 
milk, and consequently can the infection be 
conveyed to the infant by the milk alone, 
without any venereal ulcer on or about the 
nipples? It is equally a matter of uncer- 
tainty whether the venereal disease is ever 
conveyed from an infected father or mother, 
by coition, to the foetus, provided their ge- 
nitals are sound ; or whether a child is ever 
affected with venereal symptoms in the ute- 
rus of an infected mother. Such infected 
infants as came under the observation of 
Dr. Swediaur, or of his friends, whose prac- 
tice afforded them frequent opportunities of 
seeing new-born infants, seemed rather to 
militate against the opinion. Neither he 
nor any of them, have ever been able to ob- 
serve ulcerations or other symptoms of a 
venereal kind upen new-born children ; and 
such as make their appearance four, six, or 
eight, or more days afterwards, on the geni- 
tals, anus, lips, mouth, &c. may rather be 
supposed to arise by infection during the 
passage from ulcers in the vagina of the 
mother, the skin of the infant being then 
nearly in as tender a state as the glans penis, 
or the labia; and this perhaps at the time 
when an absorption of the venereal poison 
might more easily take place without a pre- 
vious excoriation, or ulceration of the skin. 
All the ways, therefore, by which we see, in 
our days, the venereal poison communi- 
cated from an unhealthy to a healthy per- 
son, may be reduced to the following heads: 

1. By the coition of a healthy person 
with another who is infected with venereal 
disease of the genitals. 

2. By the coition of a healthy person 
with another, apparently healthy, in whose 
genitals the poison lies concealed, without 
having yet produced any bad symptom. 
Thus a woman who has perhaps received 
the infection from a man two or three days 
before, may during that time infect, and 
often does infect, the man or men who 
have to do with her afterwards, without 
having any symptoms of the disease visi- 
ble upon herself; and, vice versd, a man 
may infect a woman in the same manner. 
Such instances occur in practice every day. 

3. By sucking; in this case the nipples 
of the wet nurse may be infected by ve- 
nereal ulcers in the mouth of the child; 
or, vice versd, the nipples of the nurse 
being infected, will occasion venereal ul- 
cers in the child’s nose, mouth, or lips. 
It is uncertain, as mentioned above, whe- 
ther the venereal poison was ever pro- 
pagated by means of the milk from the 
breast. 

4. By exposing to the contact of venereal 
poison any part of the surface of the body, 
by kissing, touching, &c. especially if the 
parts so exposed have been previously exco- 
riated, wounded, or ulcerated by any cause 
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whatever. In this manner we frequently 
see venereal ulcers arise in the scrotum and 
thighs; and there are some well-attested 
instances where the infection took place in 
the fingers of midwives or surgeons. Se- 
veral instances are recorded of venereal 
ulcers in the nostrils, eyelids, and lips of 
persons who had touched their own genitals, 
or those of others, affected at the time with 
local venereal complaints, and then rubbed 
their nostrils, &c. with the fingers, without 
previously washing the hands. There was 
a few years ago in London, a melancholy 
example of a young lady, who, after having 
drawn a decayed tooth, and replaced it with 
one taken immediately from a young woman 
apparently in perfect health, was soon after 
affected with an ulcer inthe mouth. The 
sore manifested symptoms of a venereal 
nature ; but such was its obstinacy, that it 
resisted the most powerful mercurial reme- 
dies, terminating at last in a caries of the 
maxilla, with a most shocking erosion of the 
mouth and face, by which the unhappy pa- 
tient was destroyed... During all this, how- 
ever, we are informed that not the smallest 
venereal symptom was perceived in the 
woman from whom the sound tooth was 
procured. 

5. By wounding any part of the body 
with a lancet or knife infected with the 
venereal virus. In this instance there is a 
similarity between the venereal poison and 
that of the small-pox. There are several 
examples of the latter being produced by 
bleeding with a lancet which had been pre- 
viously employed for the purpose of inocu- 
lation, or of opening variolous pustules, 
without being properly cleaned afterwards. 
In Moravia, in the year 1577, a number of 
persons who assembled in a house for bath-~ 
ing, had themselves, according to the custom 
of that time, scarified by the barber, were all 
of them infected with the venereal disease, 
and treated accordingly. Krato, the phy- 
sician, and Jordan who gave a description 
of this distemper, are both of opinion that 
it was communicated by means of the sca- 
rifying instrument. And Van Swieten 
relates several instances where the lues 
was communicated by a similar carelessness 
in cleaning the instrument used in bleeding 
or scarification. 

The venereal poison applied to the ure- 
thra and vagina produce a clap. See Go- 
norrhea. Coming into contact with other 
parts, it produces a chancre or bubo and 
constitutional symptoms. Chancre is the 
primary and immediate consequence of in- 
oculation with true venereal matter in any 
of the ways which have been mentioned, 
and may arise in any part of the human 
body : but it generally shows itself in the 
pudenda, because the infecting medium is 
there first taken up in the one sex, and com- 
municated by contact to the other. It is 
Hola however, Ratan to these parts, for 
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whenever the same kind of fluid is applied 
to a scratch on the hand, finger, lip, or nip- 
ple, the same consequence will follow. 
There can be no doubt but that the slightest 
abrasion possible, or breach of the cuticle, 
is sufficient to give a speedy admission to 
this destructive poison. A chancre makes 
its appearance either with a slight inflamma- 
tion which afterwards ulcerates, or there 
arises a stnall pimple or pustule filled with a 
transparent fluid, which soon breaks and 
forms into a spreading ulcer. The period 
at which it makes its-appearance after in- 
fection is very various, being most commonly 
in five or six days, but in some cases not till 
after the expiration of as many weeks. 
There is both a local.and general predisposi- 
tion to chancres: Jews and Mahommedans, 
from the constant exposure of the glans and 
_ loss of the prepuce, have the cuticle of the 
glans penis of much firmer texture than 
those who have not been circumcised ; and 
they are, from this circumstance, much less 
subject to chancres than the rest of mankind. 
For the same reason they who, from the 
shortness of the prepuce, generally keep the 
glans uncovered, are not so liable to the 
diseases as those who have long narrow pre- 
putia; for persons thus formed constantly 
keep the surface of the glans and prepuce 
moist and tender, and almost at every co- 
habitation are liable to abrasions and to ex- 
coriations. \ 

There is an intermediate state of the ve- 
nereal disease between a local and constitu- 
tional affection, which arises from the ab- 
sorption of venereal matter from some 
surface to which it has been applied. The 
glands situated nearest the parts thus af- 
fected are apt to become swelled and in- 
flamed, so as to give rise to what is termed 
bubo; and the parts of generation usually 
coming first in contact with the matter, so 
the glands in the groin generally afford this 
particular symptom. In most cases the 
venereal virus is absorbed from a chancre 
or an ulcer in the urethra; but instances 
have occurred where a bubo has arisen 
without either gonorrhoea or any kind of 
ulceration, and where the matter appears 
to have been absorbed, without any erosion 
of the skin or mucous membrane. 

A bubo comes on with a pain in the 
groin, accompanied with some degree of 
hardness and swelling, and is at first about 
the size of a kidney bean, but continuing to 
increase, it at length becomes as large as an 
egg, occasions the person to experience 
some difficulty in walking, and is attended 
with a pulsation and throbbing in the tu- 
mour, and a great redness of the skin. In 
some cases the suppuration is quickly com- 
pleted, in others it goes on very slow, and 
in others again the inflammatory appear- 
ances go off without any formation of pus. 
In..a few instances the glands have been 
known to become scirrhous. The following 
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are the characteristics of a venereal bubo. 
The swelling is usually confined to one 
gland, the colour of the skin where inflam- 
mation prevails is of a florid red, the pain 
is very acute, the progress from inflamma- 
tion to suppuration and ulceration is gene- 
rally very rapid, the suppuration is large in 
proportion to the size of the gland, and there 
is only one abscess. 

A bubo is never attended with danger, 
where the inflamed gland proeeeds on regu- 
larly to suppuration, but in particular cases 
it acquires an indolence after coming toa 
certain length, arising from a scrophulous 
taint, or by being combined with erysipelas 
it terminates in gangrene, and occasions a 
great loss of substance. This termination 
is, however, more frequently met with in 
hospitals than in private practice, and may 


| partly be attributed to the contaminated state 


of the air of the wards wherein venereal 
patients are lodged. 

A constitutional taint is the third form 
under which it has been mentioned, that the 
venereal poison is apt to show itself, and 
which always arises in consequence of the 
matter being absorbed and carried into the 
circulating mass of fluids. The absorption 
of it may, however, take place in three 
ways: 

‘Ist, It may be carried into the circulation, 
without producing any evident local effect 
on the part to which it was first applied. 

2dly, It may take place in consequence 
of some local affection, such as either gonor- 
rhoea, chancre; or bubo: And 

3dly, it may ensue from an application 
of the matter to a common sore or wound, 
similar to what happens in inoculating for 
the small-pox. 

The most general way, however, in which 
a constitutional taint is produced, is by an 
absorption of the matter, either from a chan- 
cre or a bubo. 

When venereal matter gets into the sys- 
tem, some symptoms of it may often be 
observed in the course of six or eight weeks, 
or probably sooner ; but in some cases, it 
will continue in the circulating mass of 
fluids for many months before any visible 
signs of its effects are produced. The sys- 
tem being completely contaminated, it then 
occasions many local effects in different parts 
of the body, and shows itself under a variety 
of forms, many of which put on the appear-~ 
ance of a distinct disease. We may pre- 
sume that this variety depends wholly on the 
difference of constitution, the different kind 
of parts affected, and the different state these 
parts were in at the time the matter or poi- 
son was applied. 

The first symptoms usually show them- 
selves on the skin and in the mouth or 
throat. When on the skin, reddish and 
brownish spots appear here and there on the 
surface, and eruptions of a copper colour 
are dispersed: over different parts of the 
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body, on the top of which there soon forms 
a thick scurf or scale. This scurf falls off 
after a short time, and is succeeded by 
another, and the same happening several 
times, and at length casting off deep scabs, 
an ulcer is formed which discharges an acrid 
foetid matter. When the matter is secreted 
in the glands of the throat and mouth, the 
tongue will often be affected so as to occa~ 
sion a thickness of speech, and the tonsils, 
palate, and uvyula will become ulcerated so 
as to produce a soreness and difficulty of 


swallowing, and likewise a hoarseness in the’ 


voice. Ina venereal ulcer of the tonsil, a 
portion of it seems as if it was dug out ; it 
is, moreover, very foul, and has a_ thick 
white matter adhering to it, which cannot be 
washed off. By these characteristic marks 
it may, in general, readily be distinguished 
from any other species of ulceration, in these 
parts, 

If the disease affects the eyes, obstinate 
inflammation, and sometimes ulceration, will 
also attack these organs, 

The matter sometimes falls on deep- 
seated parts, such as the tendons, ligaments, 
and periosteum, and occasions hard, painful 
swellings to arise, known by the name of 
nodes. 

When the disease is suffered to take its 
own course, and not counteracted by proper 
remedies, the patient will, in the course of 
time, be afflicted with severe pains, but 
more particularly in the night-time ; his 
countenance will become sallow, his hair 
will fall off, he will lose his appetite, strength, 
and flesh, his rest will be much disturbed 
by night, and a small fever of the hectic 
kind willarise. The ulcers in the mouth 
and throat being likewise suffered to spread, 
and to occasion a caries of the bones of the 
palate, an opening. will be made from the 
mouth of the nose, and the cartilages and 
bones of the nose being at length corroded 
away, this will sink on a level with the face. 
Some cpnstitutions will bear up for a con- 
siderafle time against the disease, whilst 
others again will svon sink under a general 
weakness and irritation produced by it. If 
the disorder is recent, and the constitution 
not impaired by other diseases, a perfect 
cure may easily be affected ; but where it is 
of long standing, and accompanied with the 
symptoms of irritation which have been 
mentioned, the cure will prove tedious, and 
in many cases uncertain, as the constitution 
and strength of the patient may not admit 
of his going through a course of medicine 
sufficient to destroy the poison ; or his health 
may be in such a state, as that only a very 
small quantity of mercury can be administer- 
ed even at considerable intervals. 

The general appearances to be observed 
on dissection of those who die of lues, are, 
caries of the bones, but more particularly 
those of the cranium, often communicating 


‘althea. 
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ulceration to the brain itself, together with 
enlargements and indurations of the lym- 
phatic glands, scirrhus of several of the 
organs, particularly the liver and lungs, and 


_ exostoses of many of the hardest bones. 


SYPHILIS INDICA. 

SYPHILIS POLONICA. 
real disease. 

Syrim oteum. A fragrant essential oil, 
obtained by distilling the canary balsam 
plant, or moldavica. 

Syrian herb mastich. 


The yaws. 
A variety of vene- 


See Teucrium ma- 


rum. 
-SYRI/GMUS. See Paracusis. 
SYRI’NGA. (From ovpryé, a pipe: so 
called because from its branches pipes were 
made after the removal of the pith.) The 
pipe-tree. 
SYRV’NGMOS. See Paracusis. 
Syrinco‘romum. (From cupryé, a fistula, 


and Teuvw, to cut.) An instrument to cut 
fistulas. 


SYRINX. (A Hebrew word.) A 
pipe. Asyringe. A fistula. 
Syrmarsmus. (From oupyaitw, to eva- 


cuate.) A gentle evacuation by vomit or 
stool. 

SYRUP. See Syrupus. 

Syrup of ginger. See Syrupus zingiberis. 

Syrup of lemon. See Syrupus limonum. 

Syrup of marsh-mallows. See Syrupus 
althee. 

Syrup of mulberry. See Syrupus mort. 

Syrup of orange. See Syrupus aurantii. 

Syrup of poppy. See Syrupus papaveris. 

Syrup of red poppy. See Syrupus rheados. 

Syrup of roses. See Syrupus rose. 

Syrup of saffron. See Syrupus croci. 

Syrup of senna. See Syrupus senne. 

Syrup of Tolu. See Syrupus Tolutanus. 

SYRUPUS. (Serab, a potion, Ara- 
bian.) _The name syrup is given to sugar 
dissolved in water ; and in the present phar- 
macopeeia this is termed simple syrup. See 
Syrupus simplex. 

Syrups are generally made with the juice 
of vegetables or fruits, or by adding vege- 
table extracts or other substances. To keep 
syrups without fermenting, it is necessary 
that their temperature should be attended to, 
and kept as near 559 as possible. A good 
cellar will answer this purpose, for there are 
few summers in which the temperature of 
such a place rises to 60°. : 

Syrupus acetIl. Sugarand vinegar. A 
refrigerating syrup. See Oxymel. 

Syrupus attHaa. Syrup of marsh- 
mallow. Syrupus ex althea. Syrupus de 
Take of the fresh root of marsh- 
mallow, bruised, half a pound ; refined su-~ 
gar, two pounds; water, a gallon. Boil 
down the water with the marsh mallow-root 
to half, and press out the liquor when cold. 
Set it by for 24 hours, that the feeculencies 
may subside; then pour off the liquor, and 
having added the age boil it down toa 
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proper consistence. An emollient and de- 
mulcent ; mostly given to allay tickling 
coughs, hoarseness, &c. in conjunction with 
other remedies. 

Syrurus avrantu. Syrup of orange. 
Syrupus corticis auranti. Syrupus € cortict - 
bus aurantiorum.  Syrupus de cortice auran- 
tiorum. Take of fresh orange-peel, two 
ounces ; boiling-water, a pint ; refined sugar, 
three pounds. Macerate the orange peel in 
the water for 12 hours in a covered vessel ; 
then pour off the liquor, and add the sugar. 

’ A pleasant bitter and stomachic. 

SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLI RUBRI. 

and stimulating syrup. . 
_ Syruevs cotenicr. An acrid and diu- 
retic compound given in dropsies. 

SyRUPUS CORTICIS AURANTII. 
rupus aurantit. 

Syrupus crocs. Syrup of saffron. Take 
of saffron, an ounce ; boiling water, apound; 
refined sugar, two pounds and.a half. Ma- 
cerate the saffron in the water for 12 hours 
in a covered vessel, then strain the liquor, 
and add the sugar. This imparts a beauti- 
ful colour to liquids, and is sometimes em- 
ployed as a cordial, Amongst the vulgar, 
syrup of saffron is in high esteem in measles, 
small-pox, &c. 

Syrurus LIMONUM. 
Syrupus succi limonis. Syrupus e succo 
limonum. Syrupus e succo citrorum. Take 
of lemon-juice, strained, a pint ; refined 
sugar, two pounds. Dissolve the sugar in 
the lemon-juice in the manner directed for 
simple syrup. A very pleasant, cooling, 
and acid syrup which may be exhibited with 
advantage, in febrile and bilious affec- 
tionis. 

Syrurus Mori. Syrup of mulberry. Sy- 
rupus mororum. ‘Take of mulberry-juice, 
strained, a pint; refined sugar, two pounds. 
Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry-juice in 
the manner directed for simple syrup. Sy- 
yup of mulberries is very grateful and ape- 
rient, and may be given with such intentions 
to children. 

Syrupus PAPAVERIS. 
albi. Syrupuse meconio. Syrupus de me- 
conio, sive diacodium. Take of capsules 
of white poppy, dried and bruised, the seeds 
being separated, 14 ounces ; refined sugar, 
two pounds ; boiling water, two gallons and 
a half. Macerate the capsules in the water 
for 24 hours, then boil it down by means of 
a water-bath to one gallon, and press out 
the liquor strongly. Boil down the liquor 
again, after being strained, to two pints, 
and strain it while hot. Set it by for 12 
hours, that the feeculencies may subside: 
then boil down the clear liquor to a pint, 
and add the sugar in the manner directed 
for simple syrup. It should be kept in 
stone bottles, and in a cellar. A useful 
anodyne preparation, which may be add- 
ed with advantage to a vast variety of medi- 


A warm 


See Sy- 


Syrup of lemon. 


Syrupus papaveris 
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cines against diseases of the bowels, couglis, 
&c. 

SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ERRATICI 
rupus rheados. 

Syrurus r#amni. Syrup of buckthorn. 
Take of the fresh juice of buckthorn-ber~ 
ries, four pints; ginger-root, sliced, all- 
spice, powdered, of each half an ounce ; re- 
fined sugar, three pounds and a half. Set 
by the juice for three days, that the fecu- 
lencies may subside, and strain. To a pint 
of the clear juice add the ginger and all- 
spice; then macerate in a gentle heat four 
hours, and strain; boil down what remains 
to one pint and a ‘half, mix the liquors, and 
add the sugar in the manner directed for 
simple syrup. 

This preparation, in doses of three or 
four spoonfuls, operates as a brisk cathar- 
tic. The principal inconvenience attending 
it is, that it is very unpleasant, and occa- 
sions a thirst and dryness of the mouth and 
fauces, and sometimes violent gripes. These 
effects may be prevented by drinking libe- 
rally of water-gruel, or other warm liquids, 
during the operation. — 

Syrurus RHG@ADOS. Syrupus papaveris 
erratict. Syrupus de papavere erratico. Sy- 
rup of red-poppy. Take of red-poppy pe- 
tals, fresh, a pound ; boiling water, a pint 
and two fluid ounces; refined sugar, two 
pounds and a half. Having heated the wa- 
ter in a water-bath, add gradually the red- 
poppy petals, frequently stirring them ; then 
having removed the vessel, macerate for 
twelve hours; next press out the liquor, 
and set it by to settle; lastly, add the su- 
gar as directed for simple syrup. ‘This is a 
very mild anodyne, and used more for the 
colour, than for its medical properties. 

Syrurus Risis NicRi. Syrup of black 
currants. Aperient and diuretic qualities 
are attributed to this preparation. 

Syrurus rosa. Syrup of roses. Sy- 
rupus rosarum solutivus.  Syrupus e rosis 
siccis. Take of damask-rose petals, dried, 
seven ounces; refined sugar, six pounds ; 
boiling water, four pints. Macerate the 
rose-petals in the water for twelve hours, 
and strain; then evaporate the strained 
liquor, by means of a water-bath, to two 
pints and a half; then add the sugar in 
the manner described for simple syrup. A 
useful laxative for children. From 3j. to 
3SS- 

Syrurus RuBI ipa. Syrup of raspberry. 
A pleasant aperient syrup for children. 

Syrupus scittiticus. Expectorant and 
diuretic. See Oxymel scille. 

Syrurus seNN&. Syrup of senna. Take 
of senna-leayes, two ounces; fennel-seed, 
bruised, an ounce; manna, three ounces ; 
refined sugar, a pound; water, boiling, a 
pint. Macerate the senna-leaves and fen- 
nel-seeds in the water for an hour, with a 
gentle heat ; strain the liquor, and mix with 


See Sy- 
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it the manna and sugar; then boil to. the 
proper consistence.- A useful purgative for 
children. 

Syrurus stmpLex. Syrupus. Simple sy- 
-rup. Take of refined sugar, two pounds 
and a half; water, a pint. Dissolve the 
sugar in the water in a water-bath, then set 
it aside for twenty-four hours ; take off the 
scum ; and if there be any faculencies, pour 
off the clear liquor from them. 

Syrurus troturanus. Syrup of Tolu. 
Take of balsam of Tolu, an ounce; water, 
boiling, a pint ; refined sugar, two pounds. 
Boil the balsam in the water half an hour 
in a covered vessel, occasionally stirring 
it; strain the liquor when it is cold, and 
then add the sugar in the manner directed 
for simple syrup. A useful balsamic sy- 
rup, calculated to allay tickling coughs and 
hoarsenesses. . 

Syrurus VioLz. 
young children. 

Syrurus zincrseris. Syrup of ginger. 
Take of ginger-root, sliced, two ounces ; 
-water, boiling, a pint; refined sugar, two 
pounds, Macerate the ginger-root in the 
water for twenty-four hours, and strain ; 
then add the sugar in the manner directed 
for simple syrup. A carminative and 
stomachic syrup. Dose from one to three 
drachms. 


A pleasant laxative for 
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SYSPASIA. (From cvoraw, contraho, 
convello.) The name of a genus of diseases 
in Good’s Nosology. Class, Neurotica ; 
Order, Systatica. Comatose spasm. It has 
three species, viz. Syspasia convulsio, hyste« 
ria, eptlepsia. 

SYSSARCO’SIS. (From ovr, and capt, 
flesh.) A species of union of bones, in 
which one bone is united to another by 
means of an intervening muscle. In this 
manner the os hyoides is connected with 
the sternum and other parts. 

SYSTATICA. (From ovmornt, con- 
gredior, consocio.) "The name of an order 
of diseases in Class Neurotica, of Good’s 
Nosology. Diseases affecting several, or 
all the sensorial powers simultaneously. Its 
genera are, Agrypnia, Dysphonia, Antipathia, 
Cephalea, Dinus, Syncope, Syspasia, Caries. 

System, absorbent. See <Absorbents and 
Lymphatics. 

System, genital. 
ation. 

System, nervous. 

System of plants. 

System, vascular. The arteries and veins. 

SY’STOLE. (from ovseAAw, to con- 
tract.) The contraction of the heart. 

SYSTREMMA. (From ovotpepw, con- 
torqgueo, to wind about, or twist.) The 
cramp. 


The parts of gener- 


See Nerve. 
See Plants. 
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T_BANDAGE. A bandage so named 
from its figure. Itis principally used for 
supporting the dressings, after the oper- 
ation for fistula in ano, in diseases of the 
perineum, and those of the groins, anus, 
&e. 

TABA’CUM. (From Tobago, the is- 
land from whence it was first brought.) To- 
bacco. See Nicotiana. 

TABASHEER. The silica found in 
the hollow stem of the bamboo cane is 
so called. Its optical properties are pe- 
culiar. 

TABE’LLA. (Diminutive of tabula, a 
table.) <A lozenge. 

TA/BES. (Tabes, is, f.; from tabesco, 
to consume or pine away.) A wasting of 
the body. A genus of disease in the Class, 
Cacherie ; and Order, Marcores, of Cullen ; 
characterised. by emaciation and weakness, 
attended with hectic fever, but without any 
cough or spitting, which last symptoms dis- 
tinguish it from phthisis. It has three 
species: 1. Tabes purulenta, from an ulcer- 
ous discharge; 2. Zabes scrofulosa, from a 
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scrofulous habit: 3. Tabes venenata, from 
poison. See Atrophy. 

Tazes coxaria. A wasting of the thigh 
and leg from an abscess, or other cause in 
the hip. 

Tapes porsatis. Lordosis. A wasting 
of the body, attended at first with ‘pain in 
the back or loins, and afterwards also in the 
neck and head, caused by a too early or a tvo 
frequent use of venery. Dr. Cullen makes 
it a variety of atrophia inanitorum. Hip- 
pocrates calls it tabes ossis. 

TazeEs ossis sacri. See Tabes dorsalis. 

Tangs PULMONALIS. See Phthisis. 

Tasrs RENALIS. A wasting away of the 
body from an abscess of the kidney. 

TABULAR SPAR. Table spar. 
Schaalstein of Werner. Frismatic augite of 
Jameson. A mineral of a greyish white 
colour, found in primitive rocks at Orawicza. 

TACAMAHACCA. (Indian.) See 
Fagara octandra. 

TA’CTUS. See Touch. 

TA’DA. (Aaida; from Saw, to burn.) 
Atorch. A species of pine which burns 
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like a torch. A medicated torch for fumi- 
gations, 

TA’NIA. (Tawia, a Hebrew word, 
signifying a fillet: the name of a worm, 
from its resemblance to a fillet or tape.) The 
tape-worm. <A genus of intestinal worms ; 
characterised by a long, flat, and jointed 


body. See Worms. ] 
TAIL. See Cauda. 
TALC. See Talcum. 


TA'LCUM. (From talk, German.) Tale. 
Of this mineral, which is Jameson’s sixth 
subspecies of rhomboidal mica, there are 
two kinds. 1. Common talc, of a greenish- 
white colour, greasy feel, breaks into curved 
plates or leaves, occurs in beds of mica slate, 
and clay slate, in several parts of Scotland. 
2. Indurated talc, or talc slate, of a green- 
ish-grey colour, found in Scotland, and 
abundantly on the Continent. It is used by 
carpenters, tailors, hat makers, and glaziers, 
for drawing lines. , 

Talc is composed of pure magnesia mixed 
with near twice its weight of silex and less 
than its weight of alumine. The green- 
ish foliaceous Venice tale was formerly used 
medicinally, as possessing antacid and ape- 
rient qualities, 


Tallow. See Fat. 
TA/LPA. (From ru¢dos, blind.) Tal- 
paria. A mole. Also, a tumour resem- 


bling a mole in eating, and creeping under 
the skin. 
TA’LUS. See Astragalus. 
TALCITE. Nacrite of Jameson. Earthy 
talc of Werner. A greenish-white, scaly 
mineral found in the mining district of 


Freyberg. 

Tamatara’tra. The Indian leaf is so 
termed by some authors. See Laurus 
cassia. 


TAMARIND. See Tamarindus. 

TAMARI’NDUS. (Pamarindus, i. m.; 
from tamar, or tamarindi, which is, in the 
Arabian language, a synonym of the dacty- 
lus or date.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Monadelphia;. Order, Tri- 
andria. The tamarind-tree. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the tae 
marind. See Tamarindus indica. 

TaMARINDUS INDicA. ‘The systematic 
name of the tamarind-tree. Oxyphenicon ; 
Siligua arabica; Balampulli; Tamaréa secla ; 
oxyphenicia ; Acacia indica. 'The pulp of 
the tamarind, with the seeds, connected 
together by numerous tough strings or fibres, 
are brought to us freed from the outer shell, 
and commonly preserved in syrup. Ac- 
cording to Long, tamarinds are prepared for 
exportation at Jamaica, in the following 
manner: ‘ The fruit or pods are gathered 
in June, July, and August, when full ripe, 
which is known by their fragility or easy 
breaking on small pressure between the 
finger and thumb. The fruit taken out of 
thé pod, and cleared from the shelly frag- 
ments, is placed in layers in a cask, and 
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boiling syrup, just before it begins to granu- 
late, is poured in, till the cask is filled: the- 
syrup pervades every part quite down to the 
bottom, and when cool the cask is. headed 
for sale.”? The tamarind is employed as a 
laxative, and for abating thirst or heat in 
various inflammatory complaints, and for 
correcting putrid disorders, especially of a 
bilious kind, in which the cathartic, anti- 
septic, and refrigerant qualities of the fruit 
have been found equally useful. When in- 
tended merely as a laxative, it may be of 
advantage (Dr. Woodville observes,) to join 
it with manna or purgatives of a sweet kind, 
by which its use is rendered safer and more 
effectual. Three drachms of the pulp: are 
usually sufficient to open the body, but to 
prove moderately cathartic, one or two 
ounces are required. It is an ingredient in 
the confectio cassie, and confectio senne. 

TAMARI/SCUS. See Tamarir gal- 
lica. 

TA’MARIX. (Tamariz, icis. f. ; from 
Tamartk, abstersion, Heb.: named from its 
properties of cleansing ’and purifying the 
blood.) |The name of a genus of plants, 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. The 
tamarisk-tree. 

Tamarix catuica. The systematic name 
of the tamarisk-tree. Tamariscus. Tama- 
risk. The bark, wood, and leaves of this 
tree, were formerly employed medicinally, 
though seldom used at present. The former 
for its aperient and corroborant virtues in 
obstructions of the liver; the latter in icte- 
rus, hemoptysis, and some affections of the 
skin, 

TAME-POISON. See <Asclepias vin« 
cetoxicum. 

TANACE’TUM.  (Tanacetum, i. n.; 
corrupted from tanasia, athanasia, the old 
name for tansy.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia superflua. 
Tansy. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeial name of the tansy. 
See Tanacetum vulgare. 

TaNacetuM BALsAMITA. The systematic 
name of the officinal alecost. Balsamita 
mas; Balsamita major; TLanacetum hor- 
tense ; Costus hortcrum. Costmary, or ale- 
cost. The plant which bears this name 
in the pharmacopeeias, is the Tanacetum 
balsamita ; foliis ovatis, integris, serratis, of 
Linnezus. A fragrant smelling herb, some- 
what like that of mint; formerly esteemed 
as a corroborant, carminative, and emmen- 
agogue, 

TANACETUM HORTENSE, 
mas. 

‘Tanacetum vutcarr. The systematic 
name of the common tansy. Tuanasia; 
Athanasia; Parthenium mas.  Tanacetum 
— foliis bipinnatis incisis serratis, of Lin- 
neus. The leaves and flowers of tansy 
have a strong, not very disagreeable smell, 
and a bitter somewhat aromatic taste. The 


See Balsamita 
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virtues of tansy or tonic, stomacliic, antbel- 
mintic, emmenagogue, and resolvent. It has 
been much used as a vermifuge; and tes- 
timonies of its efficacy are given by many 
respectable physicians. Not only the leaves, 
but the seeds have been employed with this 
intention, and substituted for those of san- 
tonicum. We are told by Dr. Clark, that 
in Scotland tansy was found to be of great 
service in various cases of gout; and Dr. 
Cullen, who afterwards was informed of the 
effect it produced upon those who had used 
the herb for this purpose, says, “ I have 
. known several who have taken it without 
any advantage, and some others who re- 
ported that they had been relieved from the 
feequency of their gout.” Tansy is also 
recommended in the hysteria, especially when 
this disease is supposed to proceed from 
menstrual obstructions. 

This plant may be given in powder to the 
quantity of adrachm or more for a dose; 
but it has been more commonly taken in in- 
fusion, or drank in tea. 

TANA/SIA. See Tanacetum. 

TANNIN. This, which is one of the 
immediate principles of vegetables, was first 
distinguished by Seguin from the gallic acid, 
with which it had been confounded under 
the name of the astringent principle. He 
gave it the name of tannin, from its use in 
the tanning of leather; which it effects by 
its characteristic property, that of forming 
with gelatin a tough insoluble matter. 

It may be obtained from vegetables by 
macerating them in cold water; and preci- 
pitated from this solution, which contains 
likewise gallic acid and extractive matter, 
by hyperoxygenised muriate of tin. From 
this precipitate, immediately diffused in a 
large quantity of water, the oxide of tin may 
be separated by sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
leaving the tannin in solution. 


Professor Proust has since recommended 


‘another method, the precipitation of a de- 
coction of galls by powdered carbonate of 
potassa, washing well the greenish-grey 
flakes that fall down with cold water, and 
drying them in a stove. The precipitate 
grows brown in the air, becomes brittle and 
shining like a resin, and yet remains soluble 
in hot water. The tannin in this state, he 
says, is very pure. 

Sir H. Davy, after making several expe- 
riments on different methods of ascertain- 
ing the quantity of tannin in astringent in- 
fusions, prefers for this purpose the com- 
mon process of precipitating the tannin by 
gelatin; but he remarks, that the tannin 
of different vegetables requires different pro- 
portions of gelatin for its saturation; and 
that the quantity of precipitate obtained is 
influenced by the degree in which the solu- 
tions are concentrated. 

Chenevix observed, that coffee berries 
acquired by roasting the property of precipi- 
tating gelatin; and Hatchett has made a 
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number of experiments, which show that 
an artificial tannin, or substance having its 
chief property, may be formed, by treating 
with nitric acid matters containing charcoal. 
It is remarkable that this tannin, when pre- 
pared from vegetable substances, as dry char- 
coal of wood, yields, on combustion, pro- 
ducts analogous to those of animal matters, 
From his experiments it would seem, that 
tannin is, in reality, carbonaceous matter 
combined with oxygen; and the difference 
in the proportion of oxygen may occasion 
the differences in the tannin procured from 
different substances, that from catechu ap- 
pearing to contain most. 

Bouillon Lagrange asserts, that tannin, 
by absorbing oxygen, is converted into gallic 
acid. ; 

It is not an unfrequent practice, to admi- 
nister medicines containing tannin in cases 
of debility, and at the same time to prescribe 
gelatinous food as nutritious. But this is 
evidently improper, as the tannin, from its 
chemical properties, must render the gela- 
tin indigestible. 

TANSY. See Tanacetum. ° 

Tansy, wild. See Potentilla. 

TANTALUM. The metal, an account 
of which is given under the article columbic 
acid. 

TAPE-WORM. 

TAPIOCA. See Jatropha manihot. 

TAPPING. See Paracentesis. 

Ta’psus BarBATus, See Verbascum. * 

TAR. See Pinus sylvestris. 

Tar, Barbadoes. See Petroleum barbae 
dense. 

Tar-water. A once celebrated remedy, 
but now neglected more than it deserves, 
It is made by infusing tar in water, stirring 
it from time to time, and lastly pouring off 
the clear liquor now impregnated with the 
colour and virtues of the tar. It is drunk 
in many chronic affections, particularly of 
the lungs. 

TARANTI/SMUS. (From tarantula, 
the anima] the bite of which is supposed to be 
cured only by music.) The desire of danc- 
ing which is produced by the bite of the ta- 
rantula. : 

TARA’NTULA. (From Taranta, a 
city in Naples, where they abound.) A kind 
of venomous spider, whose bite is said to be 
cured by music. 

TARA’XACUM. (From tapacow, to 
alter or change; because it alters the state 
of the blood.) See Leontodon. 

TARA‘XIS. (From tapacow, to dis- 
turb.) A slight inflammation of the eye. 

Ta’RCHON SYLVESTRIS. See Achillea ptar= 
mica, 

TARE. See Ervum. 

TARRAS. Terras. 
used as a cement. 

Tarsl EXTENSOR MINOR. See Plantaris. 

TA’RSUS. Tapoos. 1. The instep or 
that part of the foot which is between the 


See Tenia. 


A volcanic earth, 
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leg and metatarsus: it is composed of seven 
bones, viz. the astragalus, os calcis, os na- 
viculare, ‘os cuboides, and three ossa cunei- 
formia. 

2. The thin cartilage situated at the edges 
of the eyelids to preserve their firmness and 
shape. 

TARTAR. See Tartarum. 

Tartar, cream of. ‘The popular name of 
the pulverised supertartrate of potassa, 

Tartar, emetic. See Antimonitum tarta- 
rizatum. 

Tartar, oil of. See Potasse subcarbonatis 
liquor. 

Tartar, regenerated. See Potasse acetas. 

Tartar, salt of. See Potasse subcarbonas. 

Tartar, soluble. See Potassz tartras. 

Tartar, spirit of. If the crystals of tartar 
be distilled by a strong heat, without any 
additional body, they furnish an empyreu- 
matic acid, called the pyrotartareous acid, 
or spirit of tartar, and a very foetid empy- 
reumatic oil. 

Tartar, vitriolated. See Potasse sulphas. 

TARTARIC ACID. <Acidum tartari- 
cum; Sal essentiale tartari ; Acidum tartart 
essentiale. Tartareous acid. ‘* The casks 
in which some kinds of wine are kept be- 

‘ come incrusted with a hard substance, tinged 
with the colouring matter of the wine, and 
otherwise, impure, which has long been 
known by the name of argal, or tartar, and 
distinguished into red and white according 
to its colour. This being purified by solu- 
tion, filtration, and crystallisation, was termed 
cream, or crystals of tartar. It was after- 
wards discovered, that it consisted of a pecu- 
liar acid combined with potassa; and the 
supposition that it was formed during the 
fermentation of the wine, was disproved by 
Boerhaave, Neuman, and others, who show- 
ed that it existed ready formed in the juice 
of the grape. It has likewise been found 
in other fruits, particularly before they are 
too ripe; and in the tamarind, sumac, balm, 
carduus benedictus, and the roots of rest- 
harrow, germander, and sage. The separa- 
tion of tartaric acid from this acidulous salt, 
is the first discovery of Scheele that is 
known. He saturated the superfluous acid, 
by adding chalk to a solution of the super- 
tartrate in boiling water as long as any effer- 
vescence ensued, and expelled the acid from 
the precipitated tartrate of lime by means of 
the sulphuric. Or four parts of tartar may 
‘be boiled in twenty or twenty-four of water, 
and one part of sulphuric acid added gra- 
dually. By continuing the boiling, the sul- 
phate of potassa will fall down. When the 
liquor is reduced to one-half, it is to be fil- 
tered ; and if any more sulphate be deposited 
by continuing the boiling, the filtering must 
be repeated. When no more is thrown 
down, the liquor is to be evaporated to the 
consistence of a syrup; and thus crystals of 
tartaric acid, equal to half the weight of the 
tartar employed, will be obtained. 
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The tartaric acid may be procured in 
needly or laminated crystals, by evaporating 
a solution of it. Its taste.is very acid and 
agreeable, so that it may supply the place of 
lemon-juice. It is very soluble in water. 
Burnt in an open fire, it leaves a coaly re- 
siduum ; in close vessels it gives out carbo- 
nic acid and carburetted hydrogen gas. By 
distilling nitric acid off the crystals, they may 
be converted into oxalic acid, and the nitric 
acid passes to the state of nitrous. 

To extract the whole acid from tartar, 
Thenard recommends, after saturating the 
redundant acid with chalk, to add muriate 
of lime to the supernatant neutral tartrate, 
by which means it is completely decomposed. 
The insoluble tartrate of lime being washell 
with abundance of water, is then to be 
treated with three-fifths of its weight of 
strong sulphuric acid, diluted previously 
with five parts of water. But Fourcroy’s 
process, as improved by Vauquelin, seems 
still better. Tartar is treated with quick- 
lime and boiling water in the proportion, by 
the theory of equivalents, of 100 of tartar to 
30 of dry lime, or 40 of the slaked. A 
caustic magma is obtained, which must be 
evaporated to dryness, and gently heated. 
On digesting this in water, a solution of 


‘caustic potassa is obtained, while tartrate of 


lime remains; from which the acid may be 
separated by the equivalent quantity of oil 
of vitriol. 

According to Berzelius, tartaric acid is a 
compound of 3.807 hydrogen + 35.980 car- 
bon + 60.213 oxygen = 100; to which re- 
sult he shows that of Gay Lussac and The- 
nard to correspond, when allowance is made 
for a certain portion of water, which they 
had omitted to estimate. ‘The analysis of 
tartrate of lead, gives 8.384 for the acid 
prime equivalent; and it may be made up 


of 3 hydrogen = 0.375 4,48 
4 carbon = 3.000 35.82 

5 oxygen = 5.000 3940 

3. Bip 100.00 


The crystallised acid is a compound of 8.375 
acid + 1.125 water = 9.5; or in 100 parts 
88.15 acid + 11.85 water. 

The tartrates in their decomposition by 
fire, comport themselves like all the other 
vegetable salts, except that those with excess 
of acid yield the smell of caromel when 
heated, and afford a certain quantity of the 
pyrotartaric acid. All the soluble neutral 
tartrates form, with tartaric acid, bitartrates 
of sparing solubility ; while all the insoluble 
tartrates may be dissolved in an excess of 
their acid. Hence, by pouring gradually 
an excess of acid into barytes, strontites, and 
lime waters, the precipitates formed at first 
cannot fail to disappear; while those ob- 
tained by an excess of the same acid, added 
to concentrated solutions of potassa, soda, or 
ammonia, and the neutral tartrates of these 
bases, as well as of magnesia and copper, 
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must be permanent. ‘The first are always 
flocculent ; the second always crystalline ; 
that of copper alone, is in a greenish-white 
powder. It likewise follows, that the greater 
number of acids ought to disturb the solu- 
tions of the alkaline neutral tartrates, be- 
cause they transform these salts into bitar- 
trates; and, on the contrary, they ought to 
affect the solution of the neutral insoluble 
tartrates, which indeed always happens, un- 
less the acid cannot dissolve the base of the 
tartrate. The order of apparent affinities of 
tartaric acid are, lime, barytes, strontites, 
potassa, soda, ammonia, and magnesia, 

The tartrates of potassa, soda, and ammo- 
nia, are not only susceptible of combining 
together, but also with the other tartrates, so 
as to form double, or triple salts. We may 
thus easily conceive why the tartrates of pot- 
assa, soda, and ammonia, do not disturb the 
solutions of iron and manganese ; and on the 
other hand, disturb the solutions of the salts 
ot barytes, strontites, lime, and lead. In the 
first case, double salts are formed, however 
small a quantity of tartrate shall have been 
employed ; in the second, no double salt is 
formed unless the tartrate be added in very 
great excess. 

The tartrates of lime and barytes are white, 
pulverulent, and insoluble. 

Tartrate of strontian, formed by the double 
decomposition of muriate of strontian and 
tartrate of potassa, according to Vauquelin, 
is soluble, crystallisable, and consists of 52.88 
strontian and 47.12 acid. 

That of magnesia forms a gelatinous or 
gummy mass. 

Tartrate of potassa, tartarised kali, and 
vegetable salt of some, formerly called soluble 
tartar, because much more so than the super- 
tartrate, crystallises in oblong squares, be- 
velled at the extremities. It has a bitterish 
taste, and is decomposed by heat, as its solu- 
tion is even by standing some time. It is 
used as a mild purgative. 

The supertartrate of potassa is much used. 
as_a cooling and gently opening medicine, 
as well as in several chemical and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. Dissolved in water, 
with the addition of a little sugar, and a 
slice or two of lemon-peel, it forms an agree- 
able cooling drink by the name of imperial : 
and if an infusion of green balm be used 
instead of water, it makes one of the plea- 
santest liquors of the kind with which we 
are acquainted. Mixed with an equal weight 
of nitre, and projected into a red-hot cru- 
cible, it detonates, and forms the white flux ; 
treated in the same way with half its weight 
of nitre, it forms the black fluz ; and simply 
mixed with nitre in various proportions, it is 
called raw flux. It is likewise used in dye- 
ing, in hat-making, in gilding, and in other 
arts. 

The blanching of the crude tartar is aided 
by boiling its solution with !, of pipe clay. 

According to the analysis of Berzelius, it 
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consists of 70.45 acid + 24.8 potassa + 4.75 
water = 100; or 
2 primes acid, 


1 potassa, = 5.95 24.95 
1 water, = 1.125 4.75 


23.825 100.00 


60 parts of water dissolve 4 of bitartrate at a 
boiling heat ; and only 1 at 60° Fahr.  Itis 
quite insoluble in alkohol. 

By saturating the superfluous acid in this 
supertartrate with soda, a triple salt is form- 
ed, which crystallises in larger regular, prisms 
of eight nearly equal sides, of a bitter taste, 
efflorescent, and soluble in about five parts of 
water. It consists, according to Vauquelin, 
of 54 parts tartrate of potassa and 46 tartrate 
of soda; and was once in much repute as a 
purgative by the name of Rochelle salt, or 
Sel de Setgneite. 

The ¢artrute of soda is much less soluble 
than this triple salt, and crystallises in slender 
needles or thin plates. 

The tartrate of ammonia is a very solu- 
ble, bitter salt, and crystallises easily. Its 
solution is spontaneously decomposable. 

This too forms, with tartrate of potassa, a 
triple salt, the solution of which yields, by 
cooling, fine pyramidal or prismatic efflores- 
cent crystals. Though both the neutral salts 
that compose it are bitter, this is not, but has 
a cooling taste. 

Take of the supertartrate of potassa, two 
pounds and a half; three gallons of boiling 
hot water; one pound of prepared chalk ; 
one pound of sulphuric acid. Boil the 
cream of tartar in two gallons of the water, 
and gradually throw in the chalk, until all 
effervescence ceases; set the liquor aside 
that the tartrate of lime may subside ; pour 


off the liquor, and wash the tartrate of lime’ 


repeatedly with distilled water until it is 
tasteless. Then pour on it the sulphuric acid 
diluted with the remaining gallon of boiling 
water, and set the whole aside for twenty -four 
hours, stirring it"well now and then. Strain 
the liquor, and evaporate in a water-bath 
until crystals form. The virtues of this acid 
are antiseptic, refrigerant, and diuretic. It 
is used in acute fevers, scurvy, and hemor- 
rhage.’’— Ure’s Chem._Dict. 
TARTARINE. The name given by 
Kirwan to the vegetable alkali. 
TA/RTARUM. (Tartarum, i. n.; from 
taplapos, infernal: because it is the sedi- 
ment or dregs.) Tartar. 1. The concre- 
tion which fixes to the inside of hogsheads 
containing wine. It is alloyed with much 
extractive and colouring matter, from which 
it is purified by decoction with argillaceous 
earths and subsequent crystallisation. By 
this means it becomes perfectly white, and 
shoots out crystals of tartar, consisting of a 
peculiar acid called acid of tartar, imper- 
fectly saturated with potassa ; it is therefore 
a super-tartrate of that alkali, which, when 
powdered, is the cream of tartar of the shops. 
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Its virtues are eccoprotic, diuretic, and re- 
frigerant, and it is exhibited in abdominal 
physconia, dropsy, inflammatory and bilious 
fevers, dyspepsia, from rancid or fat sub- 
stances, bilious diarrhoea and colic, hemor- 
rhoids and obstipation. 

2. A name heretofore given to many offi- 
cinal preparations, containing the acid of 
tartar ;, but in consequence of recent changes 
in the chemical nomenclature, superseded by 
appellations more expressive of the respec- 
tive compositions. 

3. The name of the concretion which so 
frequently incrusts the teeth, and. which is 
apparently phosphate of lime. 

TartaruM EMeticum. See Antimonium 


tartarizatum. 
~  TarTARUM REGENERATUM. See Potasse 
acetas. ; 
TarRTaRuM SOLUBILE. See Potasse tar- 
éras. 
TarTARUS AMMONIE. See Tartras am- 
monie. 
TARTARUS CHALYBEATUS. See Ferrum 
tartarizatum. ; 
TARTRAS. | (Tartras, atis. m.; the 


tartaric being its acid base.) A tartrate, or 
salt formed by the combination of tartaric 
acid with salifiable bases ; as tartrate of soda, 
potasse, &c. 

Tartras AMMONIE. Alkali volatile tar- 
tarizatum, of Bergman. Sal ammoniacum 
tartareum; Turtarus ammonia. A salt 
composed of tartaric acid and ammonia; its 
virtues are diaphoretic, diuretic, and deob- 
struent. It is prescribed in fevers, atonic 
exanthemata, catarrh, arthritic and rheuma~- 
tic arthrodynia, hysteric spasms, &c. 

Tartras potassa. See Potasse tartras. 

TarTRAS POTASSA ACIDULUS. Cream of 
tartar. See Potasse supertariras. 

TARTRAS POTASSAE ACIDULUS FERRATUS. 
Globult martiales ; Tartarus chalybeatus ; 
Mars solubiiis; Ferrum potabile. Its vir- 
tues are adstringent. It is. principally used 
externally in the form of fomentations or 
bath in contusions, distortions, and luxations. 

TARTRAS POTASSAE ACIDULUS STIBIATUS. 
See dAniimonium tartarizatum. 

Tarrtras sopa.- See Soda tartarizata. 

TASTE. Gustus. ‘ Savours are only 
the impression of certain bodies upon the 
organ of taste. Bodies which produce it- 
are called sapid. 

It has been supposed that the degree of 
sapidity of a body could be determined by 
that of its solubility; but certain bodies, 
which are insoluble, have a very strong taste, 
whilst other bodies very soluble have scarcely 
any. ‘The sapidity appears to bear relation 
to the chemical nature of bodies, and to the 
peculiar efforts which they produce upon the 
animal economy. 

Tastes are very numerous, and very vari- 
able. There have been numerous endea- 
vours made to class them, though without 
complete success; they are better under- 
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stood, however, than the odours, no doubt 
owing to the impressions received by the 
sense of taste being less fugitive than those 
received by the smell. Thus we are sufti- 


ciently understood, when we speak of a 


body having a taste that is bitter, acid, sour, 
sweet, &c. 

There is a distinction of tastes which is 
sufficiently established, it being founded on 
the organisation; that of agreeable and dis- 
agreeable. Animals establish it instinc- 
tively. This is the most important distinc- 
tion; for those things which have an agree- 
able taste are generally useful for nutrition, 
while those whose savour is disagreeable are, 
for the most part, hurtful. 

Apparatus of taste. — The tongue is the 
principal organ of taste; however, the lips, 
the internal surface of the cheeks, the palate, 
the teeth, the velum pendulum palati, the 
pharynx, esophagus, and even the stomach, 
are susceptible of receiving impressions by 
the contact of sapid bodies. 

The salivary glands, of which the ercre- 
tory ducts open into the mouth ; the follicles 
which pour into it the mucus, which they 
secrete, have a powerful effect in forming 
the taste. Independently of the mucous 
follicles that the superior surface of the 
tongue presents, and which form upon it 
JSungous papilla, there are also little inequa. 
lities seen, one sort of which, very numer- 
ous, are called villous papille; the others 
less numerous, and disposed in two rows on 
the sides of the tongue, are called conical 
papille. 

All the nerves with which those parts are 
provided that are intended to receive the im- 
pressions of sapid bodies may be considered 
as belonging to the apparatus of taste. Thus 
the inferior maxillary nerves, many branches 
of the superior, amongst which it is neces- 
sary to notice the threads which proceed 
from the spheno-palatine ganglion, particu- 
larly the naso-palatine nerve of Scarpo, the - 
nerve of the ninth pair, glosso-pharyngeus, 
appear to be employed in the exercise of 
taste. 

The lingual nerve of the fifth pair is that 
which anatomists consider the principal 
nerve of taste; and as a reason they say that 
its threads are continued into the villous and 
conical papille of the tongue. 

Mechanism of taste.— For the full exer- 
cise of taste, the mucous membrane which 
covers the organs of it must be perfectly 
uninjured ; it must be covered with mucous 
Jluid, and the saliva must flow freely in the 
mouth. When the mouth becomes dry, the 
powers of taste cannot be excited. 

It is also necessary that these liquids un- 
dergo no change: for if the mucous become 
thick, yellow, and the saliva acid, bitter, &c., 
the taste will be exerted but very imper- 
fectly. , 

Some authors have assured us that the 
papile of the tongue become really erect 
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during the time that the taste is exerted. 
This assertion I beliéve to be entirely with- 
out foundation. 

It is quite enough that a body be in con- 
tact with the organs of taste, for us to ap- 
‘preciate its savour immediately ; but if it is 
solid, in most cases it is necessary to dis- 
solve in the saliva to be tasted; this condi- 
tion is not necessary for liquids and gases, 

There appears to be a certain chemical 
action of sapid bodies upon the epidermis of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth; it is 
seen evidently at least in some, as vinegar, 
the mineral acids, a great number of salts, 
&c. In these different cases the colour of 
the epidermis is changed, and becomes 
white, yellow, &c. By the same causes, 
like effects are produced upon dead bodies. 
Perhaps to this sort of combination may be 
attributed the different kinds of impressions 
made by sapid bodies, as well as the variable 
duration of those impressions. 

Hitherto no one has accounted for the 

faculty possessed by the teeth of being 
strongly influenced by certain sapid bodies. 
According to the researches of Miel, a dis- 
tinguished dentist of Paris, this effect ought 
to be attributed to imbibition, The re- 
searches of Miel prove that the teeth imbibe 
very quickly liquids with which they are 
placed in contact. Different parts of the 
mouth appear to possess different degrees of 
sensibility for sapid bodies; for they act 
sometimes on the tongue, on the gums, on 
the teeth; at other times they have an ex- 
clusive action on the palate, on the pharynx, 
&c. Some bodies leave their taste a long 
time in the mouth; these are particularly 
the aromatic bodies. This after-taste is 
sometimes felt in the whole mouth, some- 
times only in one part of it. Bitter bodies, 
for example, leave an impression in the 
pharynx; acids upon the lips and teeth: 
peppermint leaves an impression which exists 
both in the mouth and pharynx. 
- Tastes, to be completely known, ought to 
remain some time in the mouth; when they 
traverse it rapidly, they leave scarcely any 
impression; for this reason we swallow 
quickly those bodies which are disagreeable 
to us; on the contrary, we allow those that 
have an agreeable savour to remain a long 
time in the mouth. 

When we taste a body which has a very 
strong and pertinaceous taste, such as a 
vegetable acid, we become insensible to 
others which are feeble. This observation 
has been found valuable in medicine, in ad- 
ministering disagreeable drugs to the sick. 
We are capable of distinguishing a number 
of tastes at the same time, as also their dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity ; this is used by 
chemists, tasters of wine, &c.. By this 
means we arrive sometimes at a tolerably 
exact knowledge of the chemical nature of 
bodies ; but such delicacy of taste is not ac- 
quired until after long practice, 
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Is the lingual nerve that which is essen. 
tial to taste!? # Nothing is known which can 
make us attribute this property entirely to it. 

The choice of food depends entirely on 
the taste ; joined to smell, it enables us to 


distinguish between substances that are hurt- © 


ful and those that are useful. It is this 
sense which gives us the most correct know- 
ledge of the composition of chemical bodies,” 

TA’XIS. An operation, by which those 
parts which have quitted their natural situ- 
ation are replaced by the hand without the 
assistance of instruments, as in reducing 
hernia, &c. 

TEA. See Thea. 

TEAR. Lachryma. The limpid fluid 
secreted by the lachrymal glands, and flow- 
ing on the surface of the eyes. 

The organ which secretes this liquid is 
the lachrymal gland, one of which is situated 
in the external canthus of each orbit, and 
emits six or seven excretory ducts, which 
open on the internal surface of the upper 
eyelid above its tarsus, and pour forth the 
tears. ‘The tears have mixed with them an 
arterious roscid vapour, which exhales from 
the internal surface of the eyelids, and ex- 
ternal of the tunica conjunctiva, into the 
eye. Perhaps the aqueous humour also 
transudes through the pores of the cornea on 
the surface of the eye. A certain part of 
this aqueous fluid is dissipated in the air; 
but the greatest part, after having performed 
its office, is prapeiied by the orbicular mus- 
cle, which so closely constringes the eyelid 
to the ball of the eye as to leave no space 
between, unless in the internal angle, where 
the tears are collected. From this collection 
the tears are absorbed by the orifices of the 
puncta lachrymalia; from thence they are 
propelled through the lachrymal canals, into 
the lachrymal sac, and flow through the duc- 
tus nasalis into the cavity of the nostrils, 
under the inferior concha nasalis. The Ja- 
chrymal sac, appears to be formed of longi- 
tudinal and transverse muscular fibres ; and 
its three orifices furnished with small sphinc- 
ters, as the spasmodic constriction of the 
puncta lachrymalia proves, if examined with 
a probe. ; 

The tears have no smell but a saltish 
taste, as people who cry perceive. ‘They are 
of a transparent colour and aqueous con- 
sistence. 

The quantity, in its natural state, is just 
sufficient to moisten the surface of the eye 
and eyelids ; but from sorrow, or any kind 
of stimulus applied to the surface of the eye, 
so great is the quantity of tears secreted, that 
the puncta lachrymalia are unable to absorb 
them. Thus the greatest part runs down 
from the internal angle of the eyelids, in the 
form of great and copious drops upon the 
cheeks. A great quantity also descends, 
through the lachrymal passages, into the 
nostrils ; hence those who cry have an in- 
creased discharge from the nose. | 


—— 
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Use of the Tears. —1. They continually 
‘moisten the surface of the eye and eyelids, 
to prevent the pellucid cornea from drying 
and becoming opaque, or the eye from con- 
creting with the eyelids. 2. They prevent” 
that pain, which would otherwise arise from 
the friction of the eyelids against the bulb 
of the eye from continually winking. 
3. They wash and clean away the dust of the 
atmosphere, or any thing acrid that has fallen 
into the eye. 4. Crying unloads the head 
of congestions, 

TECTUS. Covered: applied as op- 
posed to nudus, or naked; as to the seeds 
of the angiosperm plants. 

TEETH. (Dens, a tooth; quasz edens, 
from edo, to eat.) Small bones fixed in the 
_ alveoli of the upper and under jaw. In 
early infancy Nature designs us for the 
softest aliment, so that the gums alone are 
then sufficient for the purpose of manduca- 
tion ; but as we advance in life, and require 
a different food, she wisely provides us with 
teeth. These are the hardest and whitest of 
our bones, and, at full maturity, we usually 
find thirty-two in both jaws; viz. sixteen 
above, and as many below. Their number 
varies indeed in different subjects ; but it is 
seldom seen to exceed thirty-two, and it will 
very rarely be found to be less than twenty- 
eight. A 
Each tooth may be divided into two parts ; 
viz. its body, or that part which appears 
above the gums; and its fangs or root, which 
is fixed into the socket. The boundary 
between these two, close to the edge of the 
gum, where there is usually a small circular 
depression, is called the neck of the tooth. 
The teeth of each jaw are commonly divided 
into three classes ; but before each of these is 
treated of in particular, it will be right to say 
something of their general structure. 

Every tooth is composed of its cortex or 
enamel, and its internal bony substances 
The enamel, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the vitreous part of the tooth, is a very hard 
and compact substance, of a white colour, 
and peculiar to the teeth. It is found only 
upon the body of the tooth, covering the 
outside of the bony or internal substance. 
When broken it appears fibrous or striated ; 
and all the striz are directed from the cir- 
cumference to the centre of the tooth. This 
enamel is thickest on the grinding surface, 
and on the cutting edges or points of the 
teeth, becoming gradually thinner as it ap- 
proaches the neck, where it terminates in- 
sensibly. Some writers have described it as 
being vascular, but it is certain that no in- 
jection will.ever reach this substance ; that it 
receives no tinge from madder : and that it 
affords no appearance of a circulation of 
fluids. The bony part of a tooth resembles 
other bones in its structure, but is much 
harder than the most compact part of bones 
in general, It composes the inner part of 
the body and neck, and the whole of the root 
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of the tooth. This part of a tooth, when 
completely formed, does not, like the other 
bones, receive a tinge from madder, nor do 
the minutest injections penetrate into its 
substance, although many writers: have as- 
serted the contrary. Mr. Hunter has been 
therefore induced to deny its being vascular, 
although he is aware that the teeth, like 
other bones, are liable to swellings, and that 
they are found anchylosed with their sockets. 
He supposes, however, that both these may 
be original formations; and, as the most 
convincing proof of their not being vascular, 
he reasons from the analogy between them 
and other bones. He observes, for instance, 
that in a young animal that has been fed 
with madder, the parts of the teeth which 


‘were formed before it was put on madder 


diet will appear of their natural colour, but 
that such parts as were formed while the 
animal was taking the madder, will be of a 
red colour; whereas, in other bones, the 
hardest parts are susceptible of the dye, 
though more slowly than the parts which 
are growing. Again he tells us, that if you 
leave off feeding the animal with madder a 
considerable time before you kill it, you will 
find the above appearances still subsisting, 
with this addition, that all the parts of the 


_teeth which were formed after leaving off the 


madder will be white. This experiment 
proves that a tooth once tinged does not lose 
its colour ; whereas other bones do (though 
very slowly) return again to their natural 
appearance: and, as the dye in this case 
must be taken into the habit by absorbents, 
he is led to suspect that the teeth are without 
absorbents as well as other vessels. These 
arguments are.very ingenious, but they are 
far from being satisfactory. The facts ad- 
duced by Mr. Hunter are capable of a 
different explanation from that which he has 
given them ; and when other facts are added 
relative to the same subject, it will appear 
that this bony part of a tooth has a circula- 
tion through its substance, and even lym- 
phatics, although, from the hardness of its 
structure, we are unable to demonstrate its 
vessels. The facts which may be adduced 
are, Ist, We find that a tooth recently drawn 
and transplanted into another socket, be- 
comes as firmly fixed after a certain time, 
and preserves the same colour as the rest of 
the set; whereas a tooth that has been long 
drawn before it is transplanted, will never 
become fixed. Mr. Hunter, indeed, is aware 
of this objection, and refers the success of 
the transplantation, in the first instance, to 
the living principle. possessed by the tooth, 
and which he thinks may exist independent 
of a circulation. But however applicable 
such a doctrine may be to zoophytes, it is 
suspected that it will not hold good in man, 
and others of the more perfect animals: and 
there does not appear to be any doubt but 
that, in the case of a transplanted tooth, there 
is a real union by vessels. 2dly, The swel- 
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‘the body of the tooth. 
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lings of the fangs of a tooth, which in many 
instances are known to be the effects of dis- 
ease, and which are analogous to the swel- 
ling of other bones, are a clear proof of a 


-similarity of structure, especially as we find 


them invested with a periosteum. 3dly, It 
is a curious fact, though as yet perhaps not 
generally known, that, in cases of phthisis 
pulmonalis, the teeth become of a milky 
whiteness, and in some degree, transparent. 
Does not this prove them to have absor- 
bents ? 

Each tooth has an inner cayity, which be- 
ginning by a small opening at the point of 
the fang, becomes larger, and terminates in 
This cavity is sup- 
plied with blood-vessels and nerves, which 
pass through the small hole in the root. Jn 
old people this hole sometimes closes, and 
the tooth becomes then insensible. 

The teeth are invested with periosteum 
from their fangs to a little beyond their 
bony sockets, where it is attached to the 
gums. This membrane seems to be com- 
mon to the tooth which it encloses, and to 
the sockets which it lines. The teeth are 
likewise secured in their sockets by a red 
substance called the gums, which every 
where covers the alveolar processes, and has 
as many perforations as there are teeth, The 
gums are exceedingly vascular, and have 
something like cartilaginous hardness and 
elasticity, but do not seem to have much 
sensibility. The gums of infants, which 
perform the offices of teeth, have a hard 
ridge extending through their whole length ; 
but in old people, who have lost their teeth, 
this ridge is wanting. The three classes 
into which the teeth are commonly divided 
are, incisores, canini, and molares, or 
grinders. 

The incisores are the four teeth in the fore- 
part of each jaw; they derive their name 
from their use in dividing and cutting the 
food in the manner of a wedge, and have 
each of them two surfaces, which meet in a 
sharp edge. Of these surfaces, the anterior 
one is convex, and the posterior one some- 
what concave. In the upper jaw they are 
usually broader and thicker, especially the 
two middle ones, than those of the under 
jaw, over which they generally fall by being 
placed a little obliquely. 

The canini or cuspidati are the longest of 
all the teeth, deriving their name from their 
resemblance to a dog’s tusk. There is one 
of these teeth on each side of the incisores, 
so that there are two ineach jaw. ‘They are 
the longest of all the teeth. Their fangs 
differ from that of the incisores only in being 
much larger, and their shape may be easily 
described to be that of an incisor with its 
edge worn off, so as to end in a narrow 
point instead of athin edge. The canini 
not being calculated for dividing like the 
incisores, or for grinding, seem to be in- 
tended for laying hold of substances. Mr. 
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Hunter remarks of these teeth, that we may 
trace in them a similarity in shape, situation, 
and use, from the most imperfect carnivo- 
rous animal, which we believe to be the hu- 
man species, to the lion, which is the most 
perfectly carnivorous. ) 

The molares, or grinders, of which there 
are ten in each jaw, are so called, because 
from their size and figure they are calculated. 
for grinding the food. The canini and in- 
cisores have only one fang, but the three last 
grinders in the under jaw have constantly two 
fangs, and the same teeth in the upper jaw 
three fangs. Sometimes these fangs are divided 
into two points near their base, and each ot 
these points has, perhaps, been sometimes 
considered as a distinct fang. » The grinders 
likewise differ from each other in their ap 
pearance. The two first on each side, which 
Mr. Hunter appears to have distinguished 
very properly by the name of bicuspides, 
seem to be of a middle nature between the 
incisores and grinders ; they have in general 
only one root, and the body of the tooth ter- 
minates in two points, of which the anterior 
one is the highest, so that the tooth has in 
some measure the appearance of one of the 
canini. The two grinders beyond these, on 
each side, are much larger. Their body forms 
almost a square with rounded angles; and 
their grinding surface has commonly five 
points or protuberances, two of which are 
on the inner, and three on the outer part of 
the tooth. The last grinder is shorter and 
smaller than the rest, and, from its coming 
through the gums later than the rest, and 
sometimes not appearing till late in life, is 
called dens sapientie. The variation in the 
number of teeth usually depends on these 
dentes sapientia. 

Haying thus described the appearance of 
the teeth in the adult; the manner of their 
formation and growth in the foetus is next 
to be considered. We shall find that the 
alveolar process, which begins to be formed 
at a very early period, appears about the 
fourth month, only as a shallow longitu- 
dinal groove, divided by slight ridges into 
a number of intermediate depressions, which 
are to be the future alveoli or sockets. These 
depressions are at first filled with small 
pulpy substances, included in a vascular 
membrane ; and these pulpy substances are 
the rudiments of the teeth. As these advance 
in their growth, the alveolar processes become 
gradually more completely formed. The 
surface of the pulp first begins to harden ; 
the ossification proceeding from one or more 
points, according to the kind of tooth that 
is to be formed. Thus in the incisores and 
canini, it begins from one point ; in the bi- 
cuspides, from two points, corresponding 
with the future shape of those teeth ; and in 
the molares from four or five points. As 
the ossification advances, the whole of the 
pulp is gradually covered with bone, except- 
ing its under surface, and then the fang 
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begins to be formed. Soon after the form- 
ation of this kony part, the tooth begins to 
be encrusted with its enamel; but in what 
manner this is deposited we are as yet un- 
able to explain. — Perhaps the vascular 
membrane, which encloses the pulp, may 
serve to secrete it. It gradually crystallises 
upon the surface of the bony part, and con- 
tinues to increase in thickness, especially at 
the points and basis of the tooth, till some 
time before the tooth begins to pass through 
the gum; and when this happens, the ena- 
mel seems to be as hard as it is afterwards, 
so that the air does not appear to have the 
least effect in hardening it, as has been 
sometimes supposed. — While the enamel is 
thus forming, the lower part of the pulp is 
-gradually lengthened out and ossified, so as 
to form the fang. In those teeth which are 
to have more than one fang, the ossification 
begins from different parts of the pulp at 
one and the same time.. In this manner are 
formed the incisores, the canini, and two 
molares on each. side, making in the whole 
twenty teeth, in both jaws, which are suffi- 
cient for the purposes of manducation early 
in life. As the fangs of the teeth are formed, 
their upper part is gradually pushed up- 
wards, till at length, about the seventh, 
eighth, or ninth month after birth, the inci- 
sores, which are the first formed, begin to 
pass through the gum. The first that ap- 
pears is generally in the lower jaw. The 
canini and molares not being formed so 
soon as the incisores, do not appear till 
about the twentieth or twenty-fourth month. 
Sometimes one of the canini, but more fre- 
quently one of the molares, appears first. 
The danger to which children are exposed, 
during the time of dentition, arises from the 
pressure of the teeth in the gum, so as to 
irritate it, and excite pain and inflammation. 
The effect of this irritation is, that the gum 
wastes, and becomes gradually thinner at 
this part, til] at length the tooth protrudes. 
In such cases therefore we may, with great 
propriety, assist nature by cutting the gum. 
These twenty teeth are called temporary or 
milk teeth, because they are all shed between 
the age of seven and fourteen, and are sup- 
plied by others of a firmer texture, with 
large fangs, which remain till they become 
affected by disease, or fall out in old age, 
and are therefore called the permanent, or 
adult teeth. The rudiments of these adult 
teeth begin to be formed at different periods. 
The pulp of the first adult incisor, and of 
the first adult grinder, may be perceived in 
a foetus of seven or eighth months, and the 
ossification begins in them about six months 
after birth. Soon after birth the second in- 
cisor, and canine tooth en each side, begin 
to be formed. About the fifth or sixth year 
the first bicuspis, and about the seventh the 
second bicuspis begins to ossify. These bi- 
cuspides are destined to replace the tempo- 
-rary grinders. All these permanent teeth 
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are formed in a distinct set of alveoli; so 
that it is not by the growing of one tooth 
under another in the same socket, that the 
uppermost tooth is gradually pushed out, as 
is commonly imagined ; but the temporary 
teeth, and those which are to succeed them, 
being placed in separate alveoli, the upper 
sockets gradually disappear, as the under 
ones increase in size, till at length the teeth 
they contain, having no longer any support, 
consequently fall out. But, besides these 
twenty teeth, which succeed the temporary 
ones, there are twelve others to be added 
to make up the number thirty-two. These 
twelve are three grinders on each side in 
both jaws; and in order to make room for 
this addition, we find the jaws grow as the 
teeth grow, so that they appear as completely 
filled with twenty teeth, as they are after- 
wards with thirty-two. Hence, in children 
the face is flatter and rounder than in adults. 
The first adult grinder usually passes through 
the gum about the twelfth year ; the second, 
which begins to be formed in the sixth or 
seventh year, cuts the gum about the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth ; and the third, or dens 
sapientize, which begins to be formed about 
the twelfth year, passes through the gum 
between the age of twenty and thirty. The 
dentes sapientie have, in some instances, 
been cut at the age of forty, fifty, sixty, and 
even eighty years; and it sometimes hap- 
pens, that they do not appear at all. Some- 
times likewise it happens, that a third set of 
teeth appear about the age of sixty or se- 
venty. Diemerbroek tells us that he him- 
self, at the age of fifty-six, had a fresh canine 
tooth in the place of one he had lost several 
years before; M. du Fay saw two incisores 
and two canini cut the gum in a man aged 
eighty-four ; Mr. Hunter has seen two fore- 
teeth shoot up in the lower jaw of a very old 
person ; and an account was lately published 
of a man who had acomplete set of teeth 
at the age of sixty. Other instances of the 
same kind are to be met with in authors. 
The circumstance is curious, and from the 
time of life at which it takes place, and the 
return of the catamenia, which sometimes 
happens to women at the same age, it has 
been very ingeniously supposed, that there 
is some effort in nature to renew the body 
at that period. 

The teeth are subject to a variety of acci- 
dents. Sometimes the gums become so af- 
fected as to occasion them to fall out, and 
the teeth themselves are frequently rendered 
carious by causes which have not hitherto 
been satisfactorily explained. The disease 
usually begins on that side of the tooth 
which is not exposed to pressure, and gra- 
dually advances till an opening is made into 
the cavity : as soon as the cavity is exposed, 
the tooth becomes liable to considerable 
pain, from the air coming into contact with 
the nerve. Besides these accidental means by 
which the teeth are occasionally affected, old 
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age seldom fails to bring with it sure and na- 
tural causes for their removal. The alveoli 
fill up, and the teeth consequently fall out, 
The gums then no longer meetin the fore- 
part of the mouth, the chin projects forwards, 
and the face being rendered much shorter, 
the whole physiognomy appears considerably 
altered. Having thus described the form- 
ation, structure, growth, and decay of the 
teeth, it remains to speak of their uses; the 
chief of which we know to be in mastica- 
tion. And here we cannot help observing 
the great variety in the structure of the hu- 
man teeth, which fits us for such a variety of 
food, and which, when compared with the 
teeth given to other animals, may in some 
measure enable us to explain the nature of 
the aliment for which man is intended by 
Nature. Thus, in ruminating animals, we 
find incisores only in the lower jaw, for cut- 
ting the grass, and molares for grinding it ; 
in graminivorous animals, we sec molares 
alone ; and in carnivorous animals, canine 
teeth for catching at their prey, and inci- 
sores and molares for cutting and dividing 
it. But, as man is not designed to catch 
and kill his prey with his teeth, we observe 
that our canini are shaped differently from 
the fangs of beasts of prey, in whom we 
find them either longer than the rest of the 
teeth, or curved. The incisores likewise 
are sharper in those animals than in man. 
Nor are the molares in the human subject 
similar to the molares of carnivorous ani- 
mals; they are flatter,in man than in these 
animals; and, in the latter, we likewise 
find them sharper at the edges, more calcu- 
lated to cut and tear the food, and by their 
greater strength, capable of breaking the 
bones of animals. From these circumstanees, 
therefore, we may consider man as partaking 
of the nature of these different classes; as 
approaching more to the carnivorous than to 
the herbivorous tribe of animals; but upon 
the whole, formed for a mixed aliment, and 
fitted equally to live upon flesh and upon 
vegetables. Those philosophers, therefore, 
who would confine a man wholly to vege- 
table food, do not seem to have studied na- 
ture. As the molares are the last teeth that 
are formed, so they are usually the first 
that fall out ; this would seem to prove, that 
we require the same kind of aliment in old 
age asin infancy. Besides the use of the 
teeth in mastication, they likewise serve a 
secondary purpose, by assisting in the arti- 
culation of the voice. 


TEETHING. See Dentition and 
Teeth. 

Te’GuLa HIBERNICA. See [-«pis hiberni- 
cus. 


TEGUMENTS. Under the term com-. 


mon integuments, anatomists comprehend 
the cuticle, rete mucosum, skin, and adi- 
pose membrane, as being the covering to 
every part of the body except the nails. See 
Skin. 
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TELA. Aweb of cloth. The cellu- 


lar membrane is so called from its likeness 
toa fine web. See Cellular membrane. 

Tera cELLuLosa. See Cellular. mem- 
brane. 

TELE’PHIUM. (Because it heals old 
ulcers, such as that of Telephus, made by 
Ulysses.) See Sedum telephium. 

TELESIA. Sapphire. 

TELLURETTED HYDROGEN, A 
combination of tellurium and hydrogen. To 
make this compound, hydrate of potassa and 
oxide of tellurium are ignited with char- 
coal, and the mixture acted on by dilute 
sulphuric acid, in a retort. connected with a 
mercurial pneumatic apparatus. An elas- 
tic fluid is generated, consisting of hydro- 
gen holding tellurium in solution. It is 
possessed of vei'y singular properties. It is 
soluble in water, and forms a claret-colour- 
ed solution. It combines with the alkalies. 
It burns with a bluish flame, depositing ox- 
ide of tellurium. Its smell is very strong 
and peculiar, not unlike that of sulphuretted. 
hydrogen. This elastic fluid was discover- 
ed by Sir H. Davy, in 1809. 

TELLURIC ACID.  <Acidum telluri- 
cum. The oxide of tellurium combines 
with many of the metallic oxides, acting the 
part of an acid, and producing a class of 
compounds which have been called tellur- 
ates, 

TELLU RIUM. The name given by 
Klaproth to a metal extracted from several 
Transylvanian ores. 

Pure tellurium is of a tin-white colour, 
verging to lead-grey, with a high metallic 
lustre ; of a foliated fracture; and very 
brittle, so as to be easily pulverised. Its 
sp. gr. is 6.115. It melts before ignition, 
requiring a little higher heat than lead, and 
less than antimony ; and, according to Gme- 
lin, is as volatile as arsenic. When cooled 
without agitation, its surface has a crystal- 
lised appearance. Before the blowpipe on 
charcoal, it burns with a vivid blue light, 
greenish on the edges, and is dissipated 
in greyish-white vapours, of a pungent 
smell, which condense into a white oxide. 
This oxide heated on charcoal is reduced 
with a kind of explosion, and soon again 
volatilised. Heated ina glass retort, it fuses 
into a straw-coloured striated mass. It ap- 
pears to contain about 16 per cent. of oxy- 
gen. 

Tellurium is oxidised and dissolved by 
the principal acids. To sulphuric acid it 
gives a deep purple colour. Water sepa- 
rates it in black flocculi, and- heat throws 
it down in a white precipitate. 

With nitric acid it forms a colourless so- 
lution, which remains so when diluted, and 
affords slender denditric crystals by evapo- 
ration. 

The muriatic acid, with a small portion 
of nitric, forms a transparent solution, from 
which water throws down a white ‘submu- 
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riate. 
wholly by repeated affusions of water. 
kohol likewise precipitates it. 

Sulphuric acid, diluted with two or three 
parts of water, to which a little nitric acid 
has been added, dissolves a large portion of 
the metal, and the solution is not decom- 
posed by water. 

The alkalies throw down from its solutions 
a white precipitate, which is soluble in all 
the acids, and by an excess of the alkalies or 
their carbonates. They are not precipitated 
by prussiate of potassa. Tincture of galls 
gives a yellow flocculent precipitate with 
them. ‘Tellurium is precipitated from them 
in a metallic state by zinc, iron, tin, and an- 
timony. 

Tellurium fused with an equal weight of 
sulphur, in a gentle heat, forms a lead-co- 
loured striated sulphuret. Alkaline sulphu- 
rets precipitate it from its solutions of a 
brown or black colour. In this precipitate, 
either the metal or its oxide is combined 
with sulphur. Each of these sulphurets 
burns with a pale blue flame, and white 
smoke. Heated in a retort, part of the sul- 
phur is sublimed, carrying up a little of the 
metal with it. It does not easily amalga- 
mate with quicksilver. 

TEMPERAME’NTUM. (From tem- 
pero, to mix together.) The peculiar con- 
stitution of the humours. ‘Temperaments 
have been variously distinguished: the di- 
vision most generally received is into the 
sanguineous, phlegmatic, choleric, and me- 
lancholic. 

TEMPERATURE. A definite de- 
gree of sensible heat, as measured by the 
thermometer. Thus we say a high tem- 
perature, and a low temperature, to denote 
a manifest intensity of heat or cold; the 
temperature of boiling water, or 212° 
Fahr.; and a range of temperature, to 
designate the intermediate points of heat 
between two distant terms of thermometric 
indication. 

TEMPLE. (Tempora, um. n.3; and 
tempus, oris. n.) The lateral and flat parts 
of the head above the ears. 

TEMPORAL. (Temporalis ; from tem- 
pus.) Belonging to the temple. 

TEMPORAL ARTERY. Arteria temporalis. 
A branch of the external carotid, which 
runs on the temples, and gives off the fron- 
tal artery. 

TemporaAL BONE. Os temporis. Two 
bones situated one on each side of the head, 
of a very irregular figure. They are usual- 
ly divided into two parts, one of which, 
from the manner of its connection with the 
‘Heighbéiiring bones, is called os sguamosum, 

‘and the“other 0s ‘petroswm; “from: its irregu- 

‘Jatity and hardnessi eo e - avy 

In both these parts there are processes 

‘and’ cavities to ‘be’ describedy’ Externally 


This may be redissolved almost 
Al- 
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‘Fateral smus. 
-in the:skull-thatuservetonly: for the trans- 
omission’ef vesselsjis neither*aniform in’ its 
“situation, ‘orto’ be met<with in ‘every sub- 
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forwards to join with the os male, and thus 
forms the bony jugum under which the 
temporal muscle passes ; one posterior, call- 
ed the mastoid or mamillary process, from its 
resemblance to a nipple; and one inferior, 
called the styloid process, from its shape, 
which is said to resemble that of the ancient 
stylus scriptorius. In young subjects, this 
process is united with the bone by an inter- 
mediate cartilage, which sometimes, even in 
adults, is not completely ossified. Three 
muscles have their origin from this process, 
and borrow half of their names from it, viz. 
stylo-glossus, stylo-hyoideus, and stylo-pha- 
ryngeus. Round the root of this process 
there is a particular rising of the os pe- 
trosum, which some writers describe as a 
process, "and, from its appearance with the 
styloid, have named it vaginalis. Others de- 
scribe the semicircular ridge of the meatus 
auditorius externus as a fifth process, to — 
which they give the name of awditory. The 
depressions and cavities are, 1. A large 
fossa, which serves for the articulation of 
the lower jaw ; it is situated between the zy- 
gomatic auditory, and vaginal processes, 
and is separated in its middle by a fissure, 
into which the ligament that secures the ar- 
ticulation of the lower jaw with this bone is 
fixed. -The fore-part of this cavity, which 
receives the condyle of the jaw, is covered 
with cartilage ; the back part only with the 
periosteum. 2. A long fossa behind the 
mastoid process, where the digastric muscle 
has its origin. 3. The meatus auditorirs 
externus, the name given to a large funnel- 
like canal that leads to the organ of hearing. 
4. The stylo-mdstoid hole, so.called from its 
situation between the styloid and mastoid 
processes, It is likewise called the aque- 
duct of Fallopius, and affords a passage to 
the portio dura of the auditory, or seventh 
pair of nerves. 5. Below and on the fore- 
part of the last foramen, we observe part of 
the jugular fossa, a thimble-like cavity, in 
which the beginning of the internal jugular 
vein is lodged. 6. Before and a little above 
this fossa is the orifice of a foramen, through 
which pass the internal carotid artery and 
two filaments of the intercostal nerve. This 
conduit runs first upward and then forward, 
forming a kind of elbow, and terminates at 
the end of the os petrosum. 7. At this 
part of the ossa temporum we observe the 
orifice of a canal which runs outwards and 
backwards in a horizontal direction, till it 
terminates in the cavity of the ear called 
tympanum. This canal, which in the recent 
subject is continued from the ear to the 
mouth, is called the Eustachian tube. 8. A 
small hole behind the mastoid process, whieh 
serves for the transmission of a vein to the | 
But this, like other foramina 


ject. The internal surface of these bones- 
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may easily be divided into three parts. The 
first, uppermost, and largest, is the squamous 
part, which is slightly concave from the im- 
pression of the brain, Its semi-circular 
edge is sloping, so that the external lamella 
of “the bone advances farther than the inter- 
nal, and thus rests more securely on the pa- 
piniat bones. The second and middlemost, 
which is the petrous part of the bone, forms 

_a hard, craggy protuberance, nearly of a 
triangular shape. On its posterior side we 
observe a large foramen, which is the meatus 
auditorius internus ; it receives the double 
nerve of the seventh; pair, viz. the portio 
dura and portio mollis of that pair. About 
the middle of its anterior surface is a small 
foramen, which opens into the aqueduct of 
Fallopius, and receives a twig of the portio 
dura of the seventh pair of nerves. This 
foramen having been first described by Fal- 
lepius, and by him named hiatus, is some- 
times called hiatus Fallopii. Besides these, 
we observe other smaller holes for the trans- 
mission of bleod-vessels and nerves. Be- 
low this craggy protuberance is the third 
part, which, from its shape and connection 
with the os occipitis by means of the lamb- 
doidal suture, may be called the lambdoidal 
angle of the temporal bone. It is concave 
from the impression of the brain; it helps 
to form the posterior and inferior fosse of 
the skull, and has a considerable furrow, in 
which is lodged part of the lateral sinus. 
The temporal bones differ a little in their 
structure from the other bones of the cra- 
nium, At their upper parts they are very 
thin, and almost without diploé, but below 
they have great strength and thickness. In 
the foetus, the thin upper part, and the lower 
craggy part, are separated by a cartilagin- 
ous substance ; there is no appearance either 
of the mastoid or styloid processes, and, in- 
stead of a jong funnel-like meatus audito- 
rius externus, there is only a smooth bony 
ring, within which the membrana tympani 
is fastened. Within the petrous part of 
these bones there are several cavities, pro- 
cesses, and bones, which belong altogether 
to the ear, do not enter into the formation 
of the cranium, and are described under the 
article Har. The ossa temporum are con- 
nected by suture with the ossa parietalia, the 
os occipitis, the ossa malarum, and the os 
sphenoides, and are articulated with the 
lower jaw. 

TEMPORA/LIS. (From tempus, the 
temple.) 1. See Temporal. 

g. A muscle of the lower jaw, situated 
in the temple. Arcardi-temporo-mazillaire, 
of Dumas. Crotaphites, of Winslow. It 
arises fleshy from the lower, lateral, and 
anterior part of the parietal bone ; from, all 
the squamous portion of the temporal bone ; 
from the lower and lateral part of the os 
frontis ; from the posterior surface of the os 
male ; "from all the temporal process of the 
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ridge at the lower part cf this process. 


This latter portion, however, is often com- ° 
mon to this muscle and the pterygoideus. 
It is of a semicircular shape,, 


externus. 
and its radiated fibres converge, so as to, 
form a strong middle tendon, which passes, 
under the jugum, and is inserted into the, 
coronoid process of the lower jaw, to which, 
it adheres on every side, but more particu, 
lary at its fore-part, where the insertion, 
is continued down to the body of the bone,,. 
This muscle is covered by a pretty strong 
fascia, which some writers have erroneously, x 
described as a part of the aponeurosis of. 
the occipito-frontalis. This fascia adheres ’ 
to the bones, round the whole circumfer-, 
ence of the origin of the muscle, and, de~. 
scending over ie is fixed below to the ridge, 
where the zygomatic process begins, just, 
above the meatus auditorius, to the upper. 
edge of the zygomatic process itself, and 
anteriorly to the os male. This fascia, 
serves as a defence to the muscle, and like-: 
wise gives origin to some of its fleshy fibres, 
The principal use of the temporal muscle 
is to draw the lower jaw upwards, as in, the. 
action of biting ; and as it passes a, little, 
forwards to its insertion, it may at the, same 
time pull the condyle a little backwards, 
though not so much as it would have done 
if its fibres had passed i in a direct line from, 
their origin to their insertion, because:, the, 
posterior and lower part of the muscle passes, 
over the raot of the zygomatic PrOCE SS i as. 
over a pulley. sels bie 


TENDO. See Muscle. oat 
Tenpo acuitus, See dchillis ae oat 
TENDON. (From tendo, to stretch. }, 


The white and glistening extremity. of a 
muscle. See Muscle. 
TENDRIL. See Cirrus. 
TENE’SMUS. (From reww, to. 60M 
stringe: so called from the perception: of 
a continual constriction or bound state, of 
the part.) A continual inclination to, 87 to 
stool, without a discharge. 
TENNANTITE. A variety, of. “grey 
copper ore found in Cornwall:in copper 
veins, that intersect granite and.clay. slate, 
associated with copper pyrites. It is,of a 
lead-grey or iron-black colour, and cpnsists 
of copper, sulphur, arsenic, iron, and sili 
TE’NSOR. (From tendo, . to. stretch.) 
A muscle, the office of which is to > atend 
the part to which it is fixed. 
Tensor patati. See Circum crus... : 
TrNnsoR TYMPANL Internus . AUTIS, i o 
Douglas and Cowper. Internus mallets. of 
Widslow ; - and salpingo-malleens- of: Dumas. 
A muscle of the ear, which pulls the mal- 
leus and the membrane of the tympan 
towards the petrous portion of, the ae 
bone, by which the membrana, TRA ig 
made more con.ave and tense, 
TENSOR VAGINA FEMORIS... ". -Fasciadis, 
Membranosus, of Douglas. “Membranus vel 
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sphenoid bone; and sometimes from a fascia lata, of Cowper; and Ilio aponeurosi= 
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femoral, of Dumas. Musculus aponeurosis, 
vel fascie late, of Winslow. A muscle si- 
tuated on the outside of the thigh, which 
stretches the membranous fascia of the thigh, 
assists in the abduction of the thigh, and 
somewhat in its rotation inwards, It 
arises by a narrow, tendinous, and fleshy 
beginning from the external part of the an- 
terior, superior, spinous process of the ilium, 
and is inserted a little below the great tro- 
chanter into the membranous fascia. 

TENT. A roll of lint for dilating 
openings, sinuses, &c. See Spongia pre- 
parata. 

TENTO’RIUM. A process of the 
dura mater, separating the cerebrum from 
the cerebellum. It extends from the in- 

- ternal horizontal spine of the ‘occipital bone, 
directly forwards to the sella turciea of the 
sphenoid bone. 

Tsrese tua. (Diminutive of terebra, a 
piercer orgimblet.) A trepan or instrument 
for sawing out circular portions of the skull. 
A trephine. 

TEREBINTHINA. (From tepe€:v60s, 
the turpentine-tree.) | Turpentine, the’ pro- 
duce of pine-trees. See Turpentine. 

TEREBINTHINA ARGENTORATENSIS. Stras- 
burg turpentine. This species is generally 
more transparent and less tenacious than 
either the Venice or Chio terpentines. It 
is of a yellowish-brown colour, and of a 
more agreeable smell than any of the tur- 
pentines, except the Chio. It is extracted 
in several parts of Germany, from the red 
and silver fir, by cutting out successively, 
narrow strips of the bark. In some places 
a resinous juice is collected from under the 
bark called Lachryma abiegna, and oleum 
abietinum. 

TEREBINTHINA CANADENSIS. 
pentine. See Pinus balsamea. 

TrREBINTHINA cHIA. ‘The resin obtained 
from the Pistacia terebinthus. 

TEREBINTHINA COMMUNIS. 
pentine. See Pinus sylvestris. 

TTEREBINTHINA CYPRIA. Cyprus tur- 
pentine. See Pistacia terebinthus. 

TEREBINTHINA VENETA.  Wenice tur- 
pentine: so called because we are supplied 
with it from the Venetians. See Pinus 
larix. 

TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS. Common tur- 
pentine. “The liquid resin of the Pinus 
sylvestris. See T'urpeniine. 

TreresINTHINa oLEuM. The oil dis- 
tilled from the liquid resin of the Pinus 
sylvestris. 

TE/RES. Round, cylindrical. 

1. The name of some muscles and _lig- 
aments. Bis 

2. The name of the ascaris lumbricoides, 
or round worm, which infests the intestines. 
See Worms. 

3. Applied to roots, stems, leaves, leaf- 
stalks, seeds, &c, : 


Canada tur- 


Common tur- 


‘long head of the biceps. 
-dons are included in a common capsula, 


TER 


TERES LIGAMENTUM. The ligament at 
the bottom of the socket of the hip-joint. 

TerEs MAsor. Riolanus, who was the 
first that distinguished this and the other 
muscles of the scapula by particular ap- 
pellations, gave the name of teres to this 
and the following muscle, on account of 
their long and round shape. <Angulr- 
scapulo-humeral, of Dumas. ‘This muscle, 
which is longer and thicker than the teres 
minor, is situated along the inferior costa 
of the scapula, and is in part covered by the 
deltoides. 

It arises fleshy from the outer surface of 
the inferior angle of the scapula, (where it 
covers some part of the infra-spinatus and 
teres minor, with both which its fibres in- 
termix,) and likewise from the lower and 
posterior half of the inferior costa of the 
scapula. Ascending obliquely towards the 
os humeri, it passes under the long head of 
the triceps brachii, and then becomes 
thinner and flatter to form a thin tendon of 
about an inch in breadth, and somewhat 
more in length, which runs immediately 
behind that of the latissimus dorsi, and is 
inserted along with it into the ridge at the 
inner side of the groove that lodges the 
These two ten- 


besides which the tendon of this muscle 
adheres to the os humeri by two other cap- 
sule which we find placed one above the 
other. 

This muscle assists in the rotatery mo- 
tion of the arm, and likewise in drawing - 
it downwards and backwards; so that we 
may consider it as the congener of the latis- 
simus dorsi. 

Terres MINOR- Marginisus-scapulo-tro- 
chiterien, of Dumas. This muscle seems to 
have been first described by Fallopius. 
The teres minor is a thin fleshy muscle, 
situated along the inferior edge of the infra- 
spinatus, and is in part covered by the 
posterior part of the deltoides. 

It arises fleshy from all the convex edge 
of the inferior costa of the scapula; from 
thence it ascends obliquely upwards and 
forwards, and terminates in a flat tendon, 
which adheres to the lower and posterior 
part of the capsular Jigament of the joint, 
and is inserted into ‘the lower part of the 
great tuberosity of the os humeri, a little 
below the termination of the infra-spinatus. - 

The tendinous membrane, which is con- 
tinued from the infra-spinatus, and spread 
over the teres minor, likewise forms a thin 
septum between the two muscles. In some 
subjects, however, they are so closely united, 
as to be with difficulty separated from each 
other. Some of the fibres of the teres minor 
are intermixed with those of the teres major 
and subscapularis. 

The uses of this muscle are similar to 
those of the infra-spinatus. 
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TE’/RETRUM.(From tepew, to pieree. ) 
The trepan. . 

TERMINALIS, Terminal: applied 
to flower-stalk when it terminates a stem 
or branch ; as in Centaurea scabiosa. 

TERMINTHUS. (From tepuuvOos, 
the turpentine;tree: so called from their 
resemblance to the fruit of the turpentine- 
tree.) Albatis. Black and ardent pustules, 
mostly attacking the legs of females. 

TERNARY. Consisting of the number 
three, which some chemical and mystical 
writers have made strange work with; but 
the most remarkable distinction of this 
kind, and the only one worth notice, is 
that of Hippocrates, who divides the parts 
of a human body into continentes, contenta, 
and impetum facientes, though the latter is 
resolvable into the mechanism of the two 
former, rather than any thing distinct in itself. 

TERNATUS.  Ternate: applied in 
botany to a leaf which consists of three 
leaflets, as that of the trefoil. 

TERNUS. Ternate: applied to leaves, 
when there are three together ; as in many 
of the plants of Chili and Peru, which seem 
particularly disposed to this arrangement, 
andin Verbena triphylla. 

TH’/RRA. See Earth. 

Terra cariosa. Rotten stone, a species 
of non-effervescent chalk, of a brown 
colour. 

TERRA CATECHU. See Acacia catechu. 

TERRA DAMNaTA, Sve Caput mortuum. 

TERRA FOLIATA TARTARI. ‘The acetate 
of potassa. 

TERRA JAPONICA, 
Acacia catechu, 

TERRA LEMNIA, 

Terra Livonica. See Bole. 

Terra MARITA. The curcuma, or tur- 
meric root, is sometimes so called. 

Terra Mortua. See Caput mortuum. 

TERRA PonDEROSA. ‘The heavy spar. 

TrerRA PONDEROSA sALita. See Mu- 
rias baryt@. 

Terra sienna. <A brown ochre found at 
Sienna, in Italy, used in painting, both 
raw and burnt. | 

Terra sigittata. See Bole. 

Terra verte. An ore used in paint- 
ing, which contains iron in some unknown 
state mixed with clay, and sometimes with 
chalk and pyrites. 

Terra oreum. See Petroleum. 

TERREA ABSORBENTIA. Absorbent earths; 
distinguishable from other earthy and stony 
substances by their solubility in acids; as 
chalk, crabs’ claws, oyster-shells, egg-shells, 
pearl, coral, &c. 

TERRENUS.  Terrene, earthy: ap- 
plied to plants which grow in the earth 
only, in opposition to those which live only 
in water. 

. Te'rtura. (From tep§poy, a crane.) 
The middle and lateral parts of the neck. 


Japan earth, See 


See Bole. 


TES 
TERTIAN. A ‘third-day ague. 


Febris intermittens. 
Tertian ague. See Febris intermittens. 
TERTIA’NA. See Febris intermittens. 
TERTIANA DUPLEX. A tertian fever that 

returns every day; but the paroxysms are 

unequal, every other fit being alike. 

TERTIANA DuPLIcATA. A tertian fever 
returning every other day ; but there are 
two paroxysms, in one day. 

TeRTIANA, FeBRIS. See Febris inter- 
mittens. 

TERTIANA TRIPLEX. A tertian fever 
returning every day, every other day there 
are two paroxysms, and but one in the 
intermediate one, 

TERTIANA‘RIA. (From fertiana, a 
species of intermittent fever, which is’said to 
be cured by this plant.) See Scutellaria 
galericulata. 

Te’rtium sat. (From tertius, third.) 
A neutral salt as being the product of an 
acid and an alkali, making a third body dif- 
ferent from either, 

Tr’sseraA. (From eooapa, four.) A 
four-square bone. The cuboid bone. 

TEST. Any reagent which, added toa 
substance, teaches us to discover its chemical 
nature or composition. See Reagent. 

TESTA. (Quasi tosta; from torreo, to 
burn.) 1, A shell, The oyster-shell. 

2. In botany, it is the name of the skin 
which contains all the parts of a seed, as the 
embryo, the lobes, the vitellus, and albu- 
men, and which gives shape to the seed, for 
the skin is perfectly formed while they are 
but a homogeneous liquid. The testa 
differs in thickness and texture in different 
plants. It is sometimes single, but more 
frequently lined with a finer and very 
delicate film, called by Gertner membrana, 
as may be seen in a walnut, and the 
kernel of a peach, almond, or plum.— Smith. 

Testa propatrix. A cupel ortest. A 
pot for separating baser metals from gold 
and silver, 

TESTA’DO. (From testa, 
because it is covered with a shell. ) 

1. A tortoise, also a snail, 

2. An ulcer, which, like a snail, creeps 
under the skin. 

Testa PREPARAT. , Prepared oyster- 
shells, Wash the shells, previously cleared of 
dirt, with boiling water, then prepare them 
as is directed with chalk. 

Testes ceresri. See Tubercula quax 
drigemina. 

TESTICLE. See Testis. 

Testicle, swelled. See Orchitis. 

TESTI’CULUS.  (Testiculus, 
nutive of testis.) 1.. A small testicle. 

2. The orchis plant : so named from the 
resemblance of its roots to a testicle. 

TesticuLus caninus. See Orchis mas- 
cula. 

TE’STIS, 
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a shell ; 


dimi- 


( Testis, is. m. ; a witness, 
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the testes being the witnesses of our man- 
hood.) The testicle. Orchis. They are 
also called didymi, and by some perin. 
Two little oval bodies situated within the 
scrotum, and covered by a strong, white, 
and dense coat, called tunica albuginea. 
Each testicle is composed of small vessels, 
bent in aserpentine direction, arising from 
the spermatic artery, and convoluted into 
little heaps, separated from one another by 
cellular partitions. In each partition there 
is a duct receiving semen from the small 
vessels; and all the ducts constitute a net 
which is attached to the tunica albuginea. 
From this net-work twenty or more vessels 
arise, all of which are variously contorted, 
_and, being reflected, ascend to the posterior 
margin of the testis, where they unite into 
one common duct, bent into serpentine 
windings, and forming a hard body called 
the epididymis. The spermatic arteries are 
branches of the aorta. The spermatic veins 
empty themselves into the vena cava and 
emulgent vein. The nerves of the testicle 
are branches of the lumbar and great inter- 
costal nerve. ‘The use of the testicle is to 
secrete the semen. 

TETANIC.  Tetanicus. 
ing to tetanus or cramp. 

TeranoMata.(From terayvow, to smooth. ) 
Tetanothra. Medicines which smooth the 
skin, and remove wrinkles. 

TE’/TANUS. (Tetanus, i. m.3; from 
Tew, to stretch.) Spasm with rigidity. 
Convulsio indica ; Holotonicos ; Rigor nervosus 
A genus of disease in the Class Neuroses, 
and Order Spasmi, of Cullen ; characteris~ 
ed by a spasmodic rigidity of almost the 
whole. body. The varieties of tetanus are, 
1. Opisthotonos, where the body is thrown 
back by spasmodic contractions of the mus- 
cles. 2. Emprosthotonos, the body being 
bent forwards. 3. T'rismus, the locked jaw. 
Tetanus is often symptomatic of syphilis and 
worms. 

These affections arise more frequently in 
warm climates than in cold ones, and are 
very apt to occur when much rain or mois- 
ture quickly succeeds excessively dry and 
sultry weather. They attack persons of all 
ages, sexes, temperaments, and complexions, 
but the male sex more frequently than 
the female, and those of a robust and vi- 
gorous constitution than those of a weak 
habit. An idea is entertained by many, 
Dr. Thomas observes, that negroes are more 
predisposed to attacks of tetanus than white 
people; they certainly are more frequently 
affected with it, but this circumstance does 
not arise from any constitutional pre-dis- 
position, but from their being more exposed 
to punctures and wounds in the feet, by 
nails, splinters of wood, pieces ‘of broken 
glass, &c. from usually going bare-footed. 

Tetanic affections are occasioned either by 
exposure to cold, or by some irritation of the 
neryes, in consequence of local injury by 
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puncture, incision, or laceration. Lacerated 
wounds of tendinous parts prove, in warm 
climates, a never-failing source of these 
complaints. In cold climates, as well as in 
warm, the locked jaw frequently arises 
in consequence of the amputation of a 
limb. 

When the disease has arisen im conse- 
quence of a puncture, or any other exter- 
nal injury, the symptoms show themselves 
generally about the eighth day ; but when 
it proceeds from exposure to cold, they ge- 
nerally make their appearance much sooner. 

In some instances it comes on suddenly, 
and with great violence ; but it more usually 
makes its attack in a gradual manner; in 
which case, a slight stiffness is at first per- 
ceived in the back part of the neck, which, 
after a short time, becomes considerably in- 
creased, and at length renders the motion of 
the head both diffieult and painful. 

With the rigidity of the head there is 
likewise an uneasy sensation at the root of 
the tongue, together with some difficulty in 
swallowing, and a great tightness is per- 
ceived about the chest, with a pain at the 
extremity of the sternum, shooting into 
the back. A stiffness also takes place in 
the jaws, which soon increases to such a 
height, that the teeth become so closely set, 
together as not to admit of the smallest 
opening. This is what is termed the locked 
jaw, or trismus. 

In some cases, the spasmodic affection 
extends no further. In others’ the spasms 
at this stage of the disease, returning with 
great frequency become likewise more ge- 
neral, and now affect not only the muscles 
of the neck and jaws, but likewise those 
of the whole spine, so as to bend the trunk 


of the body very forcibly backwards, and 


this is what is named opisthotonos. Where 
the body is bent forwards the disease is called 
emprosthonotos. 

During the whole course of the digorder, 
the abdominal muscles are violently affected 
with spasm, so that the belly is strongly 
retracted, and feels very hard, most ob- 
stinate costiveness prevails, and both the 
flexor and extensor muscles of the lower 
extremities are commouly affected at the 
same time so as to keep the limbs mgidly 
extended. 

The flexors of the head and trunk be- 
come at length so strongly affected, as to 
balance the action of the extensor, and to 
keep the head and trunk so rigidly extended 


and straight, as to render it incapable of - 


being moved in any direction. The arms, 
which were little affected before, are now 
likewise rigidly extended, the tongue also 
becomes affected with spasm, and, being 
convulsively darted out, is often much 
injured by the teeth at that moment snap- 
ping together. It is to this state of the 
disease that the term tetanus has been 
strictly applied. 
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- The disorder continuing to advance, every 


organ of voluntary motion becomes affected ; . 


the eyes are rigid and immoveable, the 
countenance is" hideously distorted, and ex- 
presses great distress; the strength is ex- 
hausted, and the pulse becomes irregular, 
and one universal spasm puts a period to a 
most miserable state of existence. 

Attacks of tetanus are seldom attended 
with any? fever, but always with violent 
pain, and the spasms do not continue for a 
constancy, but the muscles admit of some 
remission in their contraction, which is fre- 
quently renewed, especially if the patient 
makes the least attempt to speak, drink, or 
alter his position. 

When tetanic affections arise in conse- 
quence of a wound, puncture, or lacera- 
tion, in warm climates, Dr. Thomas ob- 
serves, they are almost sure to prove fatal. 
The locked jaw in consequence of an ampu- 
tation, likewise proves usually fatal. When 
these affections are produced by an exposure 
to cold, they may in most cases be removed 
by atimely use of proper remedies, although 
a considerable space will prolably elapse 
before the patient will be able to recover his 
former strength. 

On dissections of this disease, slight effu- 
sions within the cranium jhave been observed 
in a few instances: but in by far the greater 
number, nothing has been discovered, either 
in the brain, or any other organ. 

The general indications are, 1. To remove 
any local irritation, which may appear to have 
excited the disease ; 2. To lessen the gene- 
ral irritability, and spasmodic tendency ; 
3, To restore the tone’of the system.— If a 
thorn, or other extraneous substance, be 
lodged in any part, it must be extracted ; 
any spicula of bone, which may have brought 
on the disease after amputation, should be 
removed ; a punctured wound ought to be 
dilated, &c. Some have proposed dividing 
the nerve going to the part, or even ampu- 
tating this, to cut off the irritation ; others 
paralysing the nerves by powerful sedatives, 
or destroying them by caustics ; others again 
exciting a new action in the part by active 
stimulants; but the efficacy, and even pro- 
priety of such measures, is doubtful. To 
fulfil the second indication, various means 
have been proposed. ‘The abstraction of 
blood, recommended by, Dr. Rush, might 
perhaps appear advisable in a vigorous. ple- 
thoric habit in the beginning of the disease, 
but it has generally proved of little utility, 
or even hurtful, and is rather contra-indicated 
by the state of the blood. Purging is a less 
questionable measure, as costiveness. gene- 
rally attends the disease, and in many cases 
it has appeared very beneficial, especially 
when calomel was employed. It has been 
found also, that a. salivation, induced by 
mercury, has sometimes greatly relieved the 
disorder ; but in other instances it has failed 
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altogether. The remedy, which has been 
oftenest employed, and with the most de- 
cided advantage, is opium, and sometimes 
prodigious quantities of it have been exhi- 
bited ; indeed smail doses are useless, and 
even large ones have only a temporary 
effect, so that they must be repeated, as 
the violence of the symptoms is renewed ; 
and where the patient cannot swallow, it 
may be tried in glyster, or freely rubbed 
into the skin. Other sedative and antispas- 
modic remedies, have been occasionally re- 
sorted to, as hemlock, tobacco, musk, cam- 
phor, &c. but for the most part with less 
satisfactory results. The warm bath has 
sometimes proved a useful auxiliary in cold 
climates ; but the cold bath is much more 
relied upon, especially in the West Indies, 
usually in conjunction with the liberal use 
of opium. In Germany, alkaline baths, 
and the internal use of the same remedies, 
are stated to have been decidedly serviceable. 
Others have advised the large use of bark 
and wine, which seem, however, rather cal- 
culated to be preventives, or to fulfil the 
third indication ; yet wine may be employed 
rather as nourishment, since in severe cases 
of the disease little else can be taken. Elec- 
tricity seems too hazardous a remedy to be 
tried in a general affection, especially in the 
muscles of respiration; but if confined to 
the jaw, it may be useful in a mild form. 
At the period of convalescence the strength 
must be restored by suitable diet and medi- 
cines, the cold bath, regular exercise, &c. : 
and removing the patient from the West 
Indies to a colder climate, till the health is 
fully established would be a very proper 
precaution. 

TETARTz US. 
quartan fever. 

TETRADYNAMIA. (From teooapes, 
four, and Suvapis, power.) The name of a 
class of plants in the sexual system of Lin- 
neus, containing hermaphrodite flowers, 
with six ‘stamens, four of which are long, 
and two short. ’ 

TETRAGONUS. Quadrangular, 
square: applied to several parts of plants, as 
Caulis tetragonus, in that of the Lamium 
album, and a multitude of plants; Foliwm 
tetragonium, with four edges,’ or prominent 
angles, as that of Iris tuberosa. 

TETRAGYNIA. (From teooapes, 
four, and yuvy, a wife.) The name of an 
order of plants in several of the classes of the 
sexual system of Linnzus, consisting of 
plants which, to the classic character, what- 
ever it is, add the circumstance of having 
four pistils. 

Trrramy/num. (From rerpas, four, and 
pupoy, an ointment.) An ointment of four 
ingredients. 

TETRANDRIA. (From. tTecoapes, 
four, and avnp, a husband.) The name of 
a class of plants in the sexual system of Lin- 
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nzus. To it belong those which have her- 
maphrodite flowers with four stamina of 
equal length. 

Terraneu Ria. (From terpas, four, and 
aryJos, a cup: so called because its fruit re- 
sembles a cup divided into four parts.) The 
citrul. 

TETRAPETALOUS.. Four-petaled : 
applied to the flower that consists of four 
‘ingle petals or leaves placed around the 

stil. 

TETRAPHA’RMACUM. (#rom 
Tetpas, four, and ¢apuarov, a drug.) <A 
medicin: composed of four ingredients. 

TETRAPHYLLUS. (From rerpas, 
four, and pvAdAor, a leaf. Four-leaved. 
~ TETTER. See Herpes. 

TEU'CRIUM. (Teucriwm, ii. n.; from 
Teucer, who discovered it.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Didynamia, Order, Gymnospermia. 
‘The herb speedwell. 

Trvucrium capitatum. The systematic 
name of the poley mountain of Montpellier. 
Polium montanum. This plant bears the 
winter of our climate, and is generally sub- 
‘stituted for the candy-speci¢s. 

Trvcrium cHAMaDRys. The system- 
atic name of the common germanéer. Cha- 
medrys; Chamedrys minor repens, vulgaris ; 
Quercula calamandrina; Trissage; Chame- 
drops, of Paulus Augineta, and Oribasius. 
‘This plant, called creeping germander, 
small germander, and English treacle; 
‘Teucrium —foliis cuneiformi-ovatis, incisis, 
‘crenatis, petiolatis; floribus ternis; caulibus 
procumbentibus, subpilosis, of Linneeus, has 
a moderately bitter and somewhat aromatic 
taste. It was in high repute. amongst the 
ancients in intermittent fevers, rheumatism, 
and gout; and where an aromatic bitter is 
wanting, germander may be administered 
with success. The best time for gathering 
this herb is when the seeds are formed, and 
the tops are then preferable to the leaves. 
When dry, the dose is from 38s. to 2}. Ei- 
ther water or spirit will extract their vir- 
tue; but the watery infusion is more bitter, 
This plant is an ingredient in the once ce- 
lebrated powder called from the Duke of 
Portland. 

TruckiuMm cuamaritys. The system- 
atic name of the ground pine. Chamepitys ; 
Arthetica; Arthretica; Ajuga; Abiga; Iva 
arthritica ; Holocyron; Tonia; Sideritis. 
Common ground-pine. This low hairy 
plant, Teucrium — foliis trifidis, linearibus, 
integerrimis ; floribus sessilibus, lateralibus, 
sohitarus; caule diffuso, of Linnzus, has a 
moderately bitter taste, and a resinous, not 
disagreeable smell, somewhat like that of 
the pine. The tops or leaves are recom- 
mended as aperients and corroborants of the 
Nervous system, and said to be particularly 
serviceable in female obstructions and para- 
tytic disorders, 
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Treucrium creticum. The systematic 
name of the poley mountain of Candy. 
Polium creticum. 'The tops and whole herb 
enter the antiquated compounds mithridate 
and theriaca. ‘The plant is obtained from 
the island of Candy; has a moderately 
aromatic smell, and a nauseous bitter taste. 
It is placed amongst the aperients and cor- 
roborants. 

Trucrivm va. Chamepitys moschata ; 
Iva moschata monspeliensium ; Chamepitys 
anthylius. French ground-pine. It is 
weaker, but of similar virtues to chamzpitys. 

Trucrium MAruM. ‘The systematic name 
of the Marwm syriacum; Marum creticum ; 
Majorana syriaca ; Marum verum ; Marum 
cortusi; Chemedrys incana maritima ; 
Marum germander, or Syrian herb mastich. 
This shrub is the Tewcrium — foliis integer - 
rimis ovatis acutis petiolatis, subtus tomentosis; 
Jloribus racemosis secundis, of Linnsus. It 
grows plentifully in Greece, Aigypt, Crete, 
and Syria. The leaves and younger branches, 
when recent, on being rubbed betwixt the 
fingers, emit a volatile aromatic smell, which 
readily excites sneezing; to the taste they 
are bitterish, accompanied with a sensation 
of heat and acrimony. Judging from these 
sensible qualities of the plant, it may be sup- 
posed to possess very active powers. It is 
recommended as a stimulant aromatic, and 
deobstruent ; and Linnzus, Rosenstein, and 
Bergius, speak highly of its utility. Dose, 
ten grains to half a drachm of the powdered 
leaves, given in wine. At present, how- 
ever, marum is chiefly used as an errhine. 

TrucriuM MontaNnumM. ‘The systematic 
name of the common poley mountain. 

Trucrium protium. The systematic name 
of the golden poley mountain. 


TrucriuM scorDIuM. 
name of the Scordium. Trissago palustris ; 
Chamedrys palustris; Allium  redolens. 


Water germander. The leaves of this 
plant have a smell somewhat_of the gar- 
lic kind, from which circumstance it is 
supposed to take its name: to the taste they 
are bitterish and slightly pungent. The 
plant was formerly in high estimation, but 
is now justly fallen into disuse, although 
recommended by some in antiseptic cata- 
plasms and fomentations. 
TEUTHRUM.  Tevépoy. 
polium. See Teucrium polium. 
THA/LAMUS. (@adapos; Thalamus, 
i.m.abed.) Abed: the term applied to 
what is supposed to be the origin of the optic 
nerve, and to the receptacle of parts of fructi- 
fication of plants. See Receptaculum. 
THALAMUS NERYVI Optic1. Two bodies 
which form in part the optic nerve, placed 


“near to each other, in appearance white, pro- 


truding at the base of the lateral ventricles, 
and running in their direction inwards, a 
little downwards, and upwards: are called 
the Thalami nervorum opticorum. 


The systematic 


The herb : | 
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‘Tuatasso MEL. (From @aAacoa, the sea, 
and ped, honey.) A medicine composed of 
sea-water and honey. 

THALI/CTROM. (Thalicirum, ri. n.; 
from @aAAw, to flourish.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Polyandria; Order, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the poor 
man’s rhubarb. See Thalictrum flavum. 

TuaicrruM FLAVuM. The systematic 
name of the poor man’s rhubarb}. The root 
of this plant is said to be aperient and 
stomachic, and to come very near in its 
virtues to rhubarb. It is a common plant 
in this country, but seldom used medici- 
nally. 

THALLITE. Epidote, or Pistacite. 

THALLUS. (From @addos, an olive 
bud, or green bough; from @aAAw to be 
verdant, to shoot forth, or spread abroad.) 
A term applied by Acharius, for the frond 


or foliage of a lichen, whether that part be _ 


of a leafy, fibrous, 
nature. 

THA’PSIA. (From Thapsus, the island 
where it was found.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Pentandria; Order Digynia. 

Tuarsra ascLerias. The deadly carrot. 
The root operates violently both upwards and 
downwards, and is not used in the present 
practice. 

THA’PSUS. (From the island Thapsus.) 
The great white mullein, or cows lung- 
wort. 

THE’A. Tea. The dried leaves of the 
tea-tree, of which there are two species, viz. 
1. The Thea nigra, bohea,»or black tea; 
and, 2. The viridis, or green tea; both of 
which are natives of China or Japan where 
they attain the height of five or six feet. 

Great pains are taken in collecting the 
leaves singly, at three different times, viz. 


scaly, or crustaceous 
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about the middle of February, in the be- 
ginning of March, and in April.. Although: 
some writers assert, that they are first ex- 
posed to the steam of boiling water, and 
then dried on copper-plates; yet it is now 
understood that such leaves are simply dried. 
on iron plates, suspended over a fire, till 
they become dry and shrivelled ; when cool, 
they are packed in tin boxes to exclude the 
air, and in that state exported to Europe. 

Teas are divided in Britain into. three 
kinds of green, and five of bohea. The former 
class includes, 

1. Imperial or bloom tea, having a large 
leaf, a faint smell, and being of a light green 
colour. 

2. Hyson, which has small curled leaves, 
of a green shade inclining to blue. 

3. Singlo tea, thus termed from the place 
where it is cultivated. 

The boheas comprehend ; 

1. Sowchong, which, on infusion, imparts 
a yellowish green colour. 

2. *Camiho, a fine tea, emitting a fragrant 
violet smell, and yielding a pale shade ; it 
receives its name from the province where 
it is reared. 

3. Pekoe tea is known by the small white 
flowers that are mixed with it. 

4. Congo has a larger leaf than the pre- 
ceding variety, and yields a deeper tint to 
water ; and, 

5. Common bohea, the leaves of which 
are of an uniform green colour. There are 
besides other kinds of tea, sold under the 
names of gunpowder tea,&c, which differ from 
the preceding only in the minuteness of 
their leaves, and being dried with additional 
care. 

The following interesting results of ex- 
periments on tea by Brande, have been 
published by him in his Journal. 


Soluble ; Soluble | Precipit. 


One hundred parts of Tea. in in with gee 
/ Water. |Alkohol.] Jelly, |“°S'©US 
Green Hyson, 14s, per lb. 41 44 31 56 
Ditto, - 12s, 34 43 29 57 
Ditto, - 10s. 36 43 26 57 
Ditto, + 8s. 36 42 25 58 
Ditto, ~ 7s. 31 41 24 59 
Black Souchong, 12s. 35 36 28 64 
Ditto, - 10s. 34 ST 28 63 
Ditto, - 8s. a7 35 28 63 
Ditto, - 7s. 36 35 24 64 
Ditto, = 6s. 23 65 


Much has been said and written on the 
medicinal properties of tea; in its natural 
state it is a narcotic plant, on which account 
the Chinese refrain from its use till it has 
been divested of this property by keeping it 
at least for twelve months. If, however, 


good tea be drunk in moderate quantities, 
with sufficient milk and sugar, it invigorates 
the system, and produces a temporary ex. 
hilaration ; but when taken too copiously, it 
is apt to occasion weakness, tremor, palsies, 
and yarious other symptoms arising from 
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narcotic plants, while it contributes to aggra- 
vate hysterical and hypochondriacal com- 
plaints. Tea has also been supposed to 
possess considerable diuretie and sudorific 
virtues, which, however, depend more on the 
quantity of warm water employed as a vehi- 
cle, than the quality of the tea itself, 
Lastly, as infusions of these leaves are the 
safest refreshment after undergoing great 
bodily fatigue or mental exertion, they afford 
an agreeable beverage to those who are ex- 
posed to cold weather; at the same time 
tending to support and promote perspi- 


ration, which is otherwise liable to be im- 


peded. 

Tues GERMANICA.. Fluellin or male 
speedwell. See Veronica officinalis. 

' THEBAICA. (4 Thebaide regione, 
from the country about the ancient city of 
Thebes in Egypt, where it flourished.) The 
Egyptian poppy. 

Turersu roramina. The orifices of 
veins in the cavities of the heart. 

THE’CA. (From t:Onut, to place.) A 
case, sheath, or box. 4. The canal of the 
vertebral column. 

2. Tbe capsule or dry fructification ad- 
hering to the apex of a frondose stem, 

THECA VERTEBRALIS. The vertebral 
canal. See Spine. 

THELYPT ERIS. (From @mAuvs, fe- 
male, and mvepis, fern.) The female 
ferri., 43 
THE/’NAR. See Flexor brevis pollicis 
Manus. 

THEOBROMA. (Theobroma, e. f.; 
from @eo, the gods, and Bpwua, food: so 
called from the deliciousness of its fruit.) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Polyadelphia ; Order, Decandria. 

THEOBROMA CACAO. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords cocoa and 
chocolate. 

Tueopo'RicuM. (From @eo1, the gods, and 
dwpor,.a gift.) ‘The pompous name of some 
antidotes. 

THERAPEIA. * (From Oepamevw, to 
heal.) Therapia. ‘The art of healing dis- 
eases. See Therapeutica. 

THERAPEUTICA. (From Separeva, 
to cure.) Therapia. Methodus medendi. 
Therapeutics. That branch of medicine 
which treats of the operation of the different 
means employed for curing diseases, and of 
the application of these means. | 

THERI'ACA. (From Snp, a viper, or 
venomous wild beast.) 1. Treacle, or 
molasses. 

2. A medicine appropriated to the cure 
of the bites of venomous animals, or to resist 
poisons. 
|. THERIACA aachnionua cities The ways 
or Mithridate treacle; ascomposition of 
sixty-one ingredients, prepared, pulve- 
rised, and with honey formed into an elec- 
tuary. 
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THERIACA CCELESTIS. 

_ TuHERIACA CoMMUNIS. 
or molasses. 

THERIACA DAMOCRATIS. 
preparation as mithridate. 
tium. ' 

THERIACA EDINENsIS. | Edinburgh the- 
riaca. ‘The Confectio opii. 


Liquid laudanum. 


The same 


THERIACA GERMANORUM. A rob of 
juniper-berries. 
THERIACA LONDINENSIS. A cataplasm of 


cummin seed, bay-berries, germander, snake~ 
root, cloves, and honey. 

Tueriaca Rusticorum. The roots of the 
common garlic were so called. See Allium 
sativum. 

THERIO’MA. (From @npiow, to rage 
like a wild beast.) A malignant ulcer. 

THE’RMA. A warm bath or spring. 
See Mineral waters, and Bath. 

THERMOMETER. (Thermometrum ; 
from Oepun, heat, and uetpoy, a measure.) 
An instrument for measuring the degrees of 
heat. A thermometer is a hollow tube of 
glass, hermetically sealed, and blown at one 
end in the shape of a hollow globe. The 
bulb and part of the tube are filled with 
mercury, which is the only fluid which ex. 
pands equally. When we immerse the bulb 
of the thermometer in a hot body, the mer- 
cury expands, and of course rises in the tube ; 
but when we plunge it into a cold body, the 
mercury contracts, and of course falls in the 
tube. 

The rising of the mercury indicates, there- 
fore, an increase of heat ; its falling, a dimi- 
nution of it; and the quantity which it rises 


or falis, denotes the proportion of increase 


or diminution. To facilitate observation, 
the tube is divided into a number of equal 
parts, called degrees. : 

Further, if we plunge a thermometer ever 
so often into melting snow or ice, it will 
always stand at the same poink Hence we 
learn that snow or ice always begins to melt 
at the same temperature. 

If we plunge a thermometer repeatedly 
into water kept boiling, we find that the 
mercury rises up to a certain point. This. 
is therefore the point at which water always. 
boils, provided the pressure of the atmosphere 
be the same. 

There are four different thermometers. 
used at present in Europe, differing from 
each other in the number of degrees into 
which the space between the freezing and 
boiling points is divided. These are 
Fahrenheit’s, Reaumur’s, Celsius’s, and 
Delisle’s. . 

The thermometer uniformly used in 
Britain, is Fahrenheit’s; in this the freezing 
point is fixed at 52° — the boiling point, at 
2129 above O° —or the part at which both 
the ascending and descending series of num- 
bers. commence. 

In the thermometer which was first con~ 


. 


Common treacle, . 


See Mithrida- 
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strueted by Reaumur, the scale is divided 
into a. smaller number of degrees upon the 
same length, and contains not more than 
80° between the freezing and the boiling 
points. The freezing point is fixed in this 
thermometer precisely at 0°, the term be- 
tween the ascending and the descending 
series of numbers. Again, 100 is the num- 
ber of the degrees between the freezing and 
the boiling points in the scale of Celsius; 
which ‘has been introduced into France, since 
the revelution, under the name of the Cen- 
tigrade thermometer ; and the freezing point 
is in this, as in the thermometer of Reau- 
mur, fixed at 0°. One degree on the scale 
of Fahrenheit, appears, from this account, to 
be equal to 4-9ths of a degree on that of 
Reaumur, and to 5-9ths of a degree on that 
of Celsius. 

The space in Delisle’s thermometer be- 
tween the freezing and boiling points is 
divided into 150°, but the graduation begins 
at the boiling point, and increases towards 
the freezing point. The boiling point is 
marked @, the freezing point 150. Hence 
180 F.=150 D., or 6 F.=5 D. To re- 
-duce the degrees of Delisle’s thermometer 
under the boiling point tothose of Fahrenheit ; 
we have PF. =212-—6-5 D.; to reduce those 
above the boiling point F.;=212+6-5 D. 
Upon the knowledge of this proportion it is 
easy for the student to reduce the degrees of 
any of these thermometers into the degrees 
of any other of them. 


Thieves-vinegar. See Acetum aromati- 
CUM 
THIGH. See Femur. 


THIGH-BONE. | See Femur. 

THIRST. Sitis. The sensation by which 
we experience a desire to drink. It is vari- 
able according to individuals, and it is rarely 
uniform in the same person. Generally 
speaking, it consists of a feeling of dryness, 
of heat and constriction, which reigns in the 
back part of the mouth, the pharynx, ceso- 
phagus, and sometimesthe stomach. ‘Though 
thirst continue but for a short time, these 
parts swell and become red, the mucous se- 
cretion ceases almost entirely ; that of the 
follicles changes, becomes thick and tena- 
cious ; the flowing of the saliva diminishes, 
and its viscosity is sensibly augmented. 

These phenomena are accompanied by a 
vague. inquietude, by a general heat; the 
eyes become red, the mind is troubled, the 
motion of the blood is accelerated, the respi- 
ration becomes laborious, the mouth is fre- 
quently opened wide, in order to bring the 
external air into contact with the irritated 
parts, and thus to produce a momentary 
ease. . 

_ For the most part the inclination to drin 
is developed, when by some cause, for ex- 
ample, heat and dryness of the atmosphere, 
the body has lost a great deal of fluid; but 
it appears under a great many different cir- 
cumstances, such as having spoken long, 
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having eaten certain sorts of food, or swal- 
lowed a substance which remains in the 
cesophagus, &c. The vicious habit of fre- 
quently drinking, and the desire of tasting 
some liquids, such as brandy, wine, &c., 
cause the development of a feeling which has 
the greatest analogy with thirst. 

There are people who have never felt 
thirst, who drink from a sort of sympathy, 
but who could live a long time without think- 
ing of it, or without suffering from the want 
of it ; there are other persons in whom thirst 
is often renewed, and becomes so strong as 
to make them drink from forty to sixty pints 
of liquid in twenty-four hours ; in this re- 
spect great individual differences are re- 
marked. 

Thirst is an internal sensation, an instinc- 
tive feeling; it belongs essentially to the 


organization, and admits of no explan- 
ation. 
THISTLE. See Carduus. 


See Carlina acaulis. 
Thistle, holy. See Centaurea benedicta. 
Thistle, pine. See Carlina gummifera. 
THLA’SPI. (Zhlaspi, n.; indeclinable : 

from @Aaw, to break ; because its seed appears 

as if it were broken or bruised.) 1, The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Tetradynamia; Order, 

Siliculosa. 

2. The pharmaceutical name of the herb 
penny-cress. ‘Iwo species of thlaspi are 
directed in some pharmacopeeias for medi- 
cinal uses;— the Thlaspi arvense, of Lin- 
neus, or treacle mustard, and Thlaspi 
campestre, of Linneus, or mithridate mus- 
tard. ‘Theseeds of both have an acrid biting 
taste approaching to that of common mus- 
tard, with which they agree nearly in their 
pharmaceutic qualities. They have also an 
unpleasant flavour, somewhat of the garlic 
or onion kind. 

THLASPI ARVENSE. 
of the treacle mustard. See Thlasp. 

Tuiaspr camrrestre. ‘The systematic 
name of the mithridate mustard. See 
Thlaspi. 

THORACIC. (Thoracicus ; from thorax, 
the chest.) Belonging to the thorax or 
chest, . 

Tuoracic DUCT. Ductus thoracicus 
Ductus Pecquettii. The trunk of the ab- 
sorbents; of a serpentine form, and about 
the diameter of a crow-quill. It lies upon 
the dorsal vertebrae, between the aorta and 
vena azygos, and extends from the posterior 
opening of the diaphragm to the angle formed 
by the union of the left subclavian and jugu- 
lar-veins, into which it opens and evacuates 
its contents. In this course the thoracic duct 
receives the absorbent vessels from almost 
every part of the body. 

THORAX. (Thorax, acis. f.; from 
Sopew, to leap : because in it the heart leaps. ) 
The chest. ‘That part of the body situated 
between the neck and the abdomen... The 


Thistle, carline. 


The systematic name 
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external parts of the thorax are, the common 
integuments, the breasts, various muscles, 
and the bones of the thorax. (See Bone, and 
Respiration.) The parts within the cavity 
of the thorax are, the pleura and its pro- 
ductions, the lungs, heart, thymus gland, 
cesophagus, thoracic duct, arch of the aorta, 
part of the vena cava, the vena azygos, the 
eighth pair of nerves, and part of the great 
intercostal nerve. 

THORINA. An earth discovered in 
1816 by Berzelius. He found it in small 
quantities in the gadolinite 
vet, and two new minerals which he calls 
the deutofluate of cerium, and the double 
fluate of cerium and yttria. It resembles 
zirconia. 

To obtain it from those minerals that con- 
tain protoxide of cerium and yttria, we must 
first separate the oxide of iron by succinate 
of ammonia. ‘The new earth, indeed, may, 
when alone, be precipitated by the succi- 
nates; but in the analytical experiments in 
which he. has obtained it, it precipitated in 
so small a quantity along with iron, that he 
could not separate. it from that oxide. The 
deutoxide of cerium is then precipitated by 
the sulphate of potassa; after which the 
yttria and the new earth are precipitated to- 
gether by caustic ammonia. Dissolve them 
in muriatic acid.. Evaporate the solution to 
dryness, and pour boiling water on the resi- 
due, which will dissclve the greatest part of 
the yttria; but the undissolved residue still 
contains a portion of it. Dissolve it in mu- 
riatic or nitric acid, and evaporate it till 
it becomes as exactly neutral as possible. 
Then pour water upon it, and boil it for 
an instant. The new earth is precipitated, 
and. the liquid contains disengaged acid, 
By saturating this liquid, and boiling it a 
second time, we obtain a new precipitate of 
the new earth. 

This earth, when separated by the filter, 
has the appearance of a gelatinous, semi- 
transparent mass. When washed and dried, 
it becomes white, absorbs carbonic acid, and 
dissolves with effervescence in acids. ‘Though 
calcined, it retains its white colour; and 
when the heat to which it has been exposed 
was only moderate, it dissolves readily in 
muriatic acid; but if the heat has been vio- 
lent, it will not dissolve till it be digested in 
strong muriatic acid. This-solution has a 
yellowish colour; but it becomes colourless 
when diluted with water, as is the case with 
glucina, yttria, and alumina. If it be mixed 
with yttria, it dissclves more readily after 
having been exposed to heat. The neutral 
solutions of this earth have a purely astrin- 
gent taste, which is neither sweet nor saline, 
nor bitter, nor metallic. In this property it 
differs from all other species of earths, ex- 
cept zirconia, 

When dissolved in sulphuric acid with a 
slight excess of acid, and subjected to evapo- 
ration, it yields transparent erystals, which 
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are not altered by exposure to the air, and 
which have a strong styptic taste. 

This earth dissolves very easily in nitrie 
acid; but, after being heated to redness, it 
does not dissolve in it except by long boil- 
ing. The solution does not crystallise, but 
forms a mucilaginous mass, which becomes 
more liquid by exposure to the air, and 
which, when evaporated by a moderate heat, 
leaves a white, opaque mass, similar to ena- 
mel, in a great measure insoluble in water. | 

It dissolves in muriatic acid, in the same 
manner as in nitric acid. The solution does 
not crystallise. When evaporated by a me- 
derate heat, it is converted into a syrupy 
mass, which does not deliquesce in the air, 
but dries, becomes white like enamel, and 
afterwards dissolves only in very small 
quantity in water, leaving a subsalt undis- 
solved; so that by spontaneous evaporation 
it lets the portion of muriatic acid escape to 
which it owed its solubility. 

This earth combines with avidity with car- 
bonic acid. The precipitates produced by 
caustic ammonia, or by boiling the neutral 
solutions of the earth in acids, absorb car- 
bonic acid from the air in drying. The al- 
kaline carbonates precipitate the earth com- 
bined with the whole of their carbonic 
acid. 

The ferruginous prussiate of potassa pour- 
ed into a solution of this earth, throws down 
a white precipitate, which is completely re- 
dissolved by muriatic acid. 

Caustic potassa and ammonia have no ac- 
tion on this earth newly precipitated, not 
even at a boiling temperature. 

The solution of carbonate of potassa, or 
carbonate of ammonia, dissolves a smalk 
quantity of it, which precipitates again when 
the liquid is supersaturated with an acid, 
and then neutralised by caustic ammonia ; 
but this earth is much less soluble in the al- 
kaline carbonates than any of the earths oe 
merly known that dissolve in them. 

Thorina differs from the other earths sy 
the following properties : — From alumina, 
by its insolubility in hydrate of potassa ; from 
glucina, by the same property ; from yttria, 
by its purely astringent taste, without any 
sweetness, and by the property which its so- 
lutions possess of being precipitated by boil. 
ing when they do not contain too great an 
excess of acid. It differs from zirconia by 
the following properties: — 1. After being 
heated to redness, it is still capable of being 
dissolved in acids. 2. Sulphate of potassa 
does not precipitate it from its solutions, 
while it precipitates zirconia from solutions 
containing even a considerable excess of acid. 
3. It is precipitated by oxalate of ammonia, 
which is not the case with zirconia. 4, Sul- 
phate of thorina crystallises readily, while 
sulphate of zirconia, supposing it free from 
alkali, forms, when dried, a gelatinous, 
transparent mass, without any trace of crys- 
tallisation, 
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THORINUM. The supposed metallic 
basis of thorina, not hitherto extracted. 

THORN. See Prunus spinosa. 

Thorn, 4igyptian. See Acacia vera. 

THORN-APPLE. | See Datura stra- 
montium. 

THROMBOSIS. (Thrombosis, is. f.; 
from @pou6os.) The same as thrombus. 

THROMBUS. (Thrombus, i. m.; from 
&pocw, to disturb.) | A small tumour which 
sometimes arises after bleeding, from the 
blood escaping from the vein into the cellu- 
lar structure surrounding it. 

THRUSH. See Aphthe. 

Tary rica, (From 0pyrrw, to break.) 
Medicines which are said to have the power 
of destroying stones in the bladder. 

THULITE. A hard peach blossom 
coloured mineral, found at Souland, in Tel- 
lemark, in Norway. 

THUMERSTONE. 


Tuu’RIS CORTEX. 


See Avxinite. 
The casearilla and 


elutheria barks were so called. See Croton 
cascarilla. 
THUS. (From vw, to sacrifice: so 


called from its great use in sacrifices.) See 
Juniperus lycia, and Pinus abies. 

Tuus supmorum. See Thymiama. 

Tuus MascuLum. See Juniperus lycia. 

THUY’A. (From @voy, odour : so named 
from its fragrant smell.) Thuja. The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Monecia ; 
Order, Monadelphia. 

Tuuya occipentatis. The systematic 
name of the tree of life. Arbor vite. Thuya— 
strobilis levibus; squamis obtusis, of Lin- 
nzus. ‘The leaves and wood were formerly 
in high estimation as resolvents, sudorifics, 
and expectorants, and were given in 
phthisical affections, intermittent fevers, and 
dropsies. 

Tuytacrtis. (From @vAaxos, a seed- 
vessel : so called from its large head.) The 
white garden poppy. 

THY’'MBRA. (A name borrowed from 
Dioscorides, whose real @vuSpa, however, is 
a species of Saturcia.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants. Class, Didynamia; Of- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2. See Satureja hortensis. 

Tuymsra HIsPANICA, The name given 
by Tournefort to the common herb mastich. 
See Thymus mastichina. 

THYME. See Thymus. 

Thyme, lemon. See Thymus serpyllum. 

Thyme, mother of. See Thymus serpyl- 
lum. 

TuyMEL@’s. (From @uymos, thyme, and 
eAala, an olive ; the first alluding to the leaf, 
and the latter to the shape and oiliness of the 
fruit.) See Daphne gnidium. 

THYMIA’MA. (From @vya, an odour: 
so called from its odoriferous smell.) Musk- 
wood. Thus judeorum. A bark in small 
brownish grey pieces, intermixed with bits of 
leaves, seeming as if the bark and leaves 
had been bruised and pressed together, 
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brought from Syria, Cilicia, &. and “cae 


_ posed to be the produce of the liquid storax 


tree. This bark has an agreeable balsamic 
smell, approaching to that of liquid storax, 
and a sub-acrid bitterish taste, accompanied 
with some slight adstringency. . 

Tay'mium. (From @uyos, thyme; be- 
cause it is of the colour of thyme.) A small 
wart upon the skin, 

Tuymoxa’tME, (From @uuwos, thyme, 
ofus, acid, and ads, salt.) A composition of 
thyme, vinegar, and salt. 

THYMUS. (Thymus, i.m. Amo Tov 
Suuw, because it was used in faintings ; or 
from Svua, an odour, because of its fragrant 
smell.) 1, The name of a genus of plants:in 
the Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia ; 
Order, Gymnospermia. Thyme. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon thyme. See Thymus vulgaris. 

3. A small indolent carnous tubercle like 
a wart arising about the anus, or the pu- 
denda, resembling the flowers of thyme, 
from whence it takes its name. 

THYMUS CITRATUS. See Thymus ser- 
pyllum. 

Tuymus creticus. See Satureja capitata. 

TuHyMus Ghanp. Q@vuos. <A gland of 
considerable size in the foetus, situated in 
the anterior duplicature or space of the me- 
diastinum, under the superior part of the 
sternum. An excretory’ duct has not yet 
been detected, but lymphatic vessels have 
been seen going from it to the thoracic duct. 
Its use is unknown. 

Tuymus MasticuIna. The systematic 
name of the common herb mastich. Marum 
vulgare; Sampsuchus; Clinopodium mas- 
tichina gallorum ; Thymbra hyspanica ; Jaca 
indica. A low shrubby plant, a native of 
Spain, which is employed as an errhine. It 
has a strong agreeable smell, like mastich. 
Its virtues are similar to those of the Marum 
syriacum, but less powerful. 

THyMus sERPYLLUM. The _ systematic 
name of the Serpyllum ; Serpillum; Gila- 
rum; Serpyllum vulgare minus. Wild or 
mother of thyme Thymus— floribus capitatis, 
caulibus repentibus, foliis planis obtusis basi 
ciliatis, of Linnzus. This plant has the 
same sensible qualities as those of the 
garden thyme, but has 4 milder and rather 
more grateful flavour. Lemon thyme, the 
Serpyllum citratum, ismerely a variety of this 
plant. It is very pungent, and has a parti- 
cularly grateful odour, approaching to that 
‘of lemons. 

TuyMus votcaris. The systematic name 
of the common thyme. This herb, the 
Thymus — erectus toliis revolutis ovatis, flori- 
bus verticillato spicatis, of Linneus, has an 
agreeable aromatic smell, and a warm pun- 
gent taste. Its virtues are said to be resol- 
vent, emmenagogue, tonic, and stomachic ; 
yet there is no disease mentioned in which 
its use is particularly recommended by any 
writer on the materia medica. 
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THYRO. Names compounded with 
this word belong to muscles which are at- 
tached to the thyroid cartilage ; as, 

Tuyro arytznowevs. <A muscle situ- 
ated about the glottis, which pulls the ary- 
tenoid cartilage forwards nearer to the mid- 
dle of the thyroid, and consequently shortens 
and relaxes the ligament of the larynx. 

Tuyro-uyorvrus. A muscle situated be- 
tween the os hyoides and trunk, which pulls 
the os hyoides downwards, and the thyroid 
cartilage upwards. 

Tuyro-rpHARYNGEUS. See 
pharyngis inferior. 

THYRO-PHARYNGO-STAPHILINUS. 
lato pharyngeus. 

THYRO-STAPHILINUS. 
ryNgeus: 

THYROID. (Thyroideus ; from Supeos, 
a shield, and edos, resemblance; from its 
supposed resemblance to a shield.) Re- 
sembling a shield. 

TuHyrow CARTILAGE. Cartilago thyroidea ; 
Cartilago scutiformus. Scutiform cartilage. 
The cartilage which is placed perpendicular 
to the cricoid cartilages of the larynx, con- 
stituting the anterior, superior, and largest 
' part of the larynx. It is harder and more 
prominent,in men than in women, in whom 
it forms the pomum adami. 

Tuyroi erann.  Glandula thyroidea. 
A large gland situated upon the cricoid 
cartilage, trachea, and horns of the thyroid 
cartilage. It is uncertain whether it be 
conglobate er conglomerate. Its excretory 
duct has never been detected, and its’use is 
not yet known. 

THYRSUS. (Thyrsus, i. m.; a young 
sprout.) In botany, a bunch, or dense and 
close pannicle, more or less of an ovate form. 
It is oblong in Tussilago hybrida, and ovate 
in Tussilago. petasites. 

TIBIA. (Tibia, the hautboy ; qu. tubia, 
from tuba, a tube: so called from its pipe- 
like shape.) Focile majus ; Arundo major ; 
Fosilus; and, from its.resemblance to an 
old musical instrument, Canna major ; 
Canna-domestica cruris. The largest bone 
of the leg. It is of along, thick and trian- 
gular shape, and is situated on the internal 
part of the leg. Its upper extremity is 
large, and flattened at its summit, where we 
observe two articulating surfaces, a little 
concave, and separated from each other by 
an intermediate irregular protuberance. Of 
these two cavities, the internal one is deep- 
est, and of an oblong shape, while the ex- 
ternal one is rounded, and more superficial. 
Each of these, in the recent subject, is co- 
vered by a cartilage, which extends to the 
intermediate protuberance, where it termi- 
nates. These two little cavities receive the 
condyles of the os femoris, and the eminence 
between them is admitted into the cavity 
which is seen between the two condyles of 
that bone ; so that this articulation affords a 
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Constrictor 
See Pa- 


See Palato pha- 
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specimen of the complete ginglymus, Be- 
hind the intermediate protuberance, or tu- 


- berele, is. a pretty deep depression, which 


serves. for the attachment of a ligament, and 
likewise. to. separate the two cavities from 
each other. Under the edge of the external 
cavity is a circular flat surface, covered with 
cartilage, which serves for the articulation 
of the fibula; and at the fore-part of the 
bone is a considerable tuberosity of an inch 


and a-half in length, to which the strong: 


ligament of the rotula is fixed. 

The body of the tibia is smaller than its 
extremities, and, being of a triangular shape, 
affords three surfaces. Of these, the. exter - 
nal one is broad, and slightly hollowed by: 
muscles above and below; the internal. sur- 
face is broad and flat, and the. posterior sur- 
face is narrower than the other. two, and: 
nearly cylindrical. This last has a slight 
ridge running obliquely across it, from the 
outer side of the upper end of the bone to 
about one-third of its length downwards, A 
little below this we observe a passage for the 
medullary vessels, which is pretty. consider- 
able, and slants obliquely downwards. Of 
the three angles which separate these sur- 
faces, the anterior one, from its sharpness, is 
called the spine or shin. ‘Fhis ridge. is not 
strait, but describes a figure like.an Italic /, 
turning first inwards, thea outwards, and 
lastly inwards again. The external angle is 
more rounded, and serves for the attachment 
of the interosseous ligament; and the inter- 


nal one is more rounded still by the pressure 


of muscles, 

The tibia enlarges again a little at its 
lower extremity, and terminates in a pretty 
deep cavity, by which it is articulated with 
the uppermost bone of the foot. This ca- 
vity, in the recent subject, is lined with:car- 
tilage. Its internal side is formed into a 


_considerable process, called malleolus inter= 


nus, which, in its situation, resembles the 
styloid process of the radius. This process 
is broad, and of considerable thickness, and 
from its ligaments are extended to the foot. 
At its back part we find a groove, lined 
with a thin layer of cartilage, in which slide 
the tendons of the flexor digitorum longus, 
and of the tibialis posticus; and a little be- 
hind this is a smaller groove, for the tendon 
of the flexor longus pollicis. On the side 
opposite to the malleolus internus, the ca- 
vity is interrupted, and immediately above 
it is a rough triangular depression, which is 
furnished with cartilage, and receives the 
lower end of the fibula. 

The whole of this lower extremity of the 
bone seems to be turned somewhat out- 
wards, so that the malleolus internus is 
situated more forwards than the inner bor- 
der of the upper extremity of the bone. 

In the foetus, both ends of the tibia are 
cartilaginous, and become afterwards epi. 
physes. 
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TIBIAL. (Tibialis; from tibia, the 
bone of the leg, so called.) Belonging to 
the tibia. 

Treran artery. Arteria tibialis. The 
two principal branches of the popliteal ar- 
tery: the one proceeds forwards, and is 
called the anterior tibial; the other back- 
wards, and is called the posterior tibial ; of 
which the external tibial, the fibular, the 
external and internal plantar, and the plan- 
tal arch, are branches. 

TIBIALIS. See Tibial. 

Tisrauis anticus. Tibio-sus-metatarsien, 
of Dumas. A flexor muscle of the foot, 
situated on the leg, which bends the foot by 
drawing it upwards, and at the same turns 
the toes inwards. 

Trpratis Gracitis. See Plantaris. 

TIRIALis rosticus. Tibio-tarsien, of 
Dumas. ‘A flexor muscle of the foot, 
situated on the leg, which extends the 
foot, and turns the toes inwards. 

TIC DOULOUREUX. A painful 
affection of a nerve, so called from its sud- 
den and momentary excruciating stroke. The 
more appropriate name is neuralgia. It 
mostly attacks the face, particularly that 
branch of the fifth pair, which comes out of 
the infra-orbitary foramen. 

Tr'ctra crana. See Croton tiglium. 

TILBURY. A small town in Essex, 
celebrated for its fort. A mineral water is 
found at West Tilbury. It is an aperient 
and chalybeate, now seldom used medici- 
nally. 

TILE ORE. A species of octohedral 
red copper ore. 

TYLIA. (Tilia, a. f.; Medea, ulmus, 
the elm-tree.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Po- 
lyandria; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the lime, 
or linden-tree. See Tilia europea. 

Tin1a Evrop#a. The systematic name 
of the lime-tree. The flowers of this tree 
are supposed to possess anodyne and anti- 
spasmodic virtues. ‘They have a moderately 
strong smell, in which their virtue seems to 
consist, and abound with a strong muci- 
Jage. They are in high esteem in France. 
See Tilia. 

Titt1 craxa. See Croton tiglium. 

TI’LMUS. (From t:AAw, to pluck, ) 
Floccitatio, or picking of bed-clothes, ob- 
-servable in the last stages of some disor- 
ders. 

Trac. The name of a root imported 
from the East Indies, which is said to pos- 
sess diuretic virtues, and therefore exhibited 
in dropsies. It is not known from what 
plant it is obtained. 

TIN. Stannum. Jupiter of the alche- 
mists. It has been much doubted whether 
this metal is found native. In the opinion 
of Kirwan, there are sufficient authorities to 
determine the question in the affirmative. 
The nativecowide-of tin, or tin stone, occurs 
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both assive and crystallised. Its colour is 
a dark brown, sometimes yellowish-grey. 
When crystallised, it is somewhat transpa- 
rent. ‘The wood tin ore isa variety of the 


native oxide, termed so from its fibrous 


texture. This variety has hitherto been’ 
found only in Cornwall. It occurs in frag- 
ments, which are generally round, and its 
colour is brown, sometimes inclining to yel- 
low. Tinis also found mineralised by sul- 
phur, associated always with a portion of 
copper, and often of iron. This ore is 
called tin pyrites. Its colour is yellowish 
grey. Ithas a metallic lustre, and a fibrous 
or lamellated texture ; sometimes it exhibits 
prismatic colours. Tin is comparatively a 
rare metal, as it is not found in great quan- 
tity any where but in Cornwall or Devon- 
shire; though it is likewise met with in the 
mines of Bohemia, Saxony, the island of 
Banca, the peninsula of Malacca, and in the 
East Indies. 

Tin is a metal of a yellowish-white co- 
lour, considerably harder than lead, scarcely 
at all sonorous, very malleable, though not 
very tenacious. Under the hammer it is ex- 
tended into leaves, called tin-foil, which are 
about one-thousandth of an inch thick, and 
might easily be beaten to less than half that 
thickness, if the purposes of trade required 
it. Its specific gravity is 7.29. It melts 
at about the 442° of *Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter ; and by a continuance of the heat it 
is slowly converted into a white powder by 
oxidation. Like lead, it is brittle when 
heated almost to fusion, and exhibits a 
grained or fibrous texture if broken by the 
blow of ahammer. It may also be granu- 
lated by agitation at the time of its transi- 
tion from the fluid to the solid state. The 
oxide of tin resists fusion more strongly 
than that of any other metal; from which 
property it is useful to form an opaque 
white enamel when mixed with pure 
glass in fusion. The brightness of its 
surface, when scraped, soon goes off by 
exposure to the air; but it is not subject 
to rust or corrosion by exposure to the 
weather. 

To obtain pure tin, the metal should be 
boiled in nitric acid, and the oxide which 
falls down reduced by heat in contact with 
charcoal, in a covered crucible. 

There are two definite combinations of tin 
and oxygen. The first or protowide is grey ; 
the second or peroxide is white. The first 
is formed by heating tin in the air, or by 
dissolving tin in muriatic acid, and adding 
water of potassa to the solution whilst re- 
cent, and before it has been exposed to air. 
The precipitate, after being heated to white- 
ness to expel the water of the hydrate, is the 
pure protoxide. It is convertible into the 
peroxide by being boiled with dilute nitric 
acid, dried and ignited. 

There are also two chlorides of tin. When 
tin is burned: in chlorine, a very volatile 
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clear liquor is formed, a non-conductor of 
electricity, and which, when mixed with a 
little water, becomes a solid crystalline sub- 
stance, a true muriate of tin, containing the 
peroxide of the metal. This, which has 
been called the liquor of Libavius, may be 
also procured by heating together tin-filings 
and corrosive sublimate, or an amalgam of 
tin and corrosive sublimate. The other 
compound of tin and chlorine is a grey 
semitransparent crystalline solid. It may 
be procured by heating together an amal- 
gam of tin and calomel. It dissolves in 
water, and forms a solution, which rapidly 
absorbs oxygen from the air, with deposition 
of peroxide of tin. 

There are two sulphurets of tin. One 
“may be made by fusing tin and sulphur to- 
gether. It is of a bluish colour, and lamel- 
lated texture. It consists of 7.35 tin + 2 
sulphur. The other sulphuret, or the bi- 
sulphuret, is made by heating together the 
peroxide of tin and sulphur. It is of a 
beautiful gold colour, and appears in fine 
flakes. 

The salts of ‘tin are characterised by the 
following general properties : — 

1. Ferroprussiate of potassa gives a white 
precipitate. 

2. Hydrosulphuret of potassa, a brown- 
black with the protoxide; and a golden- 
yellow with the peroxide. 

8. Galls do not affect the solutions of 
these salts. 

4. Corrosive sublimate occasions a black 
precipitate with the protoxide salts; a white 
with the peroxide. 

5. A plate of lead frequently throws down 
metallic tin, or its oxide, from the saline so- 
lutions. 

6. Muriate of gold gives, with the prot- 


oxide solutions, the purple precipitate of Cas- — 


sius» 

7. Muriate of platinum occasions an 
orange precipitate with the protoxide salts. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid, assisted by 
heat, dissolves half its weight of tin, at the 
same time that sulphurous gas escapes in 
great plenty. | 

Nitric acid and tin combine together very 
rapidly without the assistance of heat. 

The muriatic acid dissolves tin very rea- 
dily, at the same time that it becomes of a 
darker colour, and ceases to emit fumes. 

Aqua regia, consisting of two parts nitric 
and one muriatic acid, combines with tin 
with effervescence, and the development of 
much heat. 

The acetic acid scarcely acts upon tin. 
The operation of other acids upon this metal 
has been little inquired into. Phosphate, 
fluate, and borate of tin, have been formed 

by precipitating the muriate with the respec- 
tive neutral salts. 

If the crystals of the saline combination 

-of copper with the’ nitric acid be grossly 
powdered, moistened, and rolled up in tin- 
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foil, the salt deliquesces, nitrous fumes are 
emitted, the mass becomes hot, and suddenly 
takes fire. In this experiment, the rapid 
transition of the nitric acid to the tin is sup- 
posed to produce or develope heat enough 


to set fire to the nitric salts; but by. what: 


particular changes of capacity, has not been 
shown, 

If small pieces of phosphorus be thrown 
on tin in fusion, it will take up from 15 to 
20 per cent., and form a silvery white phos- 


phuret of a foliated texture, and soft enough | 


to be cut witha knife, though but little mal- 
leable. This phosphuret may be formed 
likewise by fusing tin filings with conerete 
phosphoric acid. 

Tin unites with bismuth by fusion, and 
becomes harder and more brittle in propor- 
tion to the quantity of that metal added. 
With nickel it forms a white brilliant mass. 
It cannot easily be united in the direct way 
with arsenic, on account of the volatility of 
this metal; but by heating it with the com- 
bination of the arsenical acid and potassa, 
the salt is partly decomposed ; and the tin 
combining with the acid, becomes converted 
into a brilliant brittle compound, of a plait- 
ed texture. It has been said, that all tin 
contains arsenic ; and that the crackling 
noise which is heard upon bending pieces of 
tin, is produced by this impurity ; but, from 
the experiment of Bayen, this appears not 
to be the fact. Cobalt unites with tin by 
fusion, and forms a grained mixture of a 
colour slightly inclining to violet. Zinc 
unites very well with tin, increasing its hard - 
ness, and diminishing its ductility, in pro- 
portion as the quantity of zinc is greater. 

This is one of the principal additions 
used in making pewter, which consists for 
the most part of tin. : 

Antimony forms a very brittle hard mix- 
ture with tin. Tungsten fused with twice 
its weight of tin, affords a brown spongy 
mass, which is somewhat ductile. 

The uses of tin are very numerous, and 
so well known, that they scarcely need be 
pointed out. The tinning of iron and cop- 
per, the silvering of looking-glasses, and 
the fabrication of a great variety of vessels 
and utensils for domestic and other uses, 
are among the advantages derived from this 
metal. 

TIUNCA. (Tinca, @. f. 3 quasi tincta: 
so called, because it appears as if it were 
dyed.) The name of a genus of fishes, The 
tench, 

[inc os. The mouth of the uterus is 
so called by some writers, from its resem- 
blance to a tench’s mouth. 

TINCAL. Crude borax, as it is im- 
ported from the East Indies in yellow greasy 
crystals, See Boraz. 

TINCTO/RIUS. (From tingo, to dye.) 
An epithet of a species of broom used by 
dyers. The genista tinctoria, of Linnzus, 


TINCTU’RA. (From tingo, to dye.) 
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A tineture. A solution of any substance 
in spirit of wine. Rectified spirit of wine 
is the direct menstruum of the resins, and 
essential oils of vegetables, and totally ex- 
tracts these active principles from sundry 
vegetable niatters, which yield them to wa- 
ter not at all, or only in part. It dissolves 
likewise the sweet saccharine matter of ve- 
Setables, and generally those parts of ani- 
mal bodies in which their peculiar smell and 
taste reside, 

The virtues of many vegetables are ex- 
tracted almost equally by water and rec- 
tified spirit; but in the watery and spirit- 
uous tinctures of them there is this differ. 
ence, that the active parts in the watery 
extractions are blended with a large pro- 
portion of inert gummy matter, on which 
their solubility in this menstruum in a great 
measure depends, while rectified spirit ex- 
tracts them almost pure from gum. Hence, 
when the spirituous tinctures are mixed 
with watery liquors, a part of what the spi- 
rit had taken up from the subject generally 
separates and subsides, on account of its 
having been freed from that matter, which, 
being blended with it in the original ve- 
getable, made it soluble in water. This, 
however, is not universal, for the active 
parts of some vegetables, when extracted 
by rectified spirits, are not precipitated by 
water, being almost soluble in both men- 
strua, 

Rectified spirit may be tinged by vege- 
tables of all colours, except blue. The 
leaves of plants, in general, will give out 
little of their natural colour to watery li- 
quors, but communicate to spirit the whole 
of their green tincture, which for the most 
part proves elegant, though not very dur. 
able. 

Fixed alkaline salts deepen the colour of 
spirituous tinctures; and hence they have 
been supposed to promote the dissolving 
power of the menstruum, though this does 
not appear from experience. In the trials 
which have been made, no more was found 
to be taken up in the deep-coloured tine- 
tures than in the paler ones, and often not 
somuch. If the alkali be added after the 
extraction of the tincture, it will heighten 
the colour as much as when mixed with the 
ingredients at first. The addition of these 
salts in making tinetures is not only necd- 
less but prejudicial, as they generally ins 
jure the flavour of aromatics, and superadd 
a quality sometimes contrary to the inten- 
tion of the medicine. 

Volatile alkaline salts, in many cases, 
promote the action of the spirits. Acids 
generally weaken it; unless when the acid 
has been previously combined with the vi- 
nous spirit into a compound of new quali- 
ties, called dulcified spirit. 

Tincrura atoxs, Tincture of aloes. 
Take of the extract of spike aloe, powdered, 
half an ounce ; extract of liquorice, an 
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ounce and half; water, a pint; rectified 
spirit, four fluid ounces. Macerate in a 
sand-bath until the extracts are dissolved, 
and then strain. This preparation pos- 
sesses stomachic and purgative qualities, 
but should never be given where there is. 
a tendency tu hemorrhoids. In chlorotic 
cases and amenorrheea, it is preferred to 
other purges. The dose is from half to a 
whole fluid ounce, 

TINcTURA ALOES COMPOSITA. Compound 
tincture of aloes, formerly called Elixir 
aloes; Elixir proprietatis. Take of extract 
of spiked aloe, powdered, saffron, of each 
three ounces ; tincture of myrrh, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain, A 
more stimulating compound than the for- 
mer. It is a useful application to old in- 
dolent ulcers. The dose is from half a fluid 
drachm to two. 

Tinerura anors virriozaTa. With the 
bitter infusion, a drachm or two of thig 
elegant tincture is extremely serviceable 
against gouty and rheumatic affections of 
the stomach and bowels, and aiso in the 
weaknesses of those organs which frequent-~ 
ly attend old age. 

Tincrura assaAraripa. Tincture of as- 
safcctida, formerly known by the name of 
tinctura fetida. Take of assafeetida, four 
ounces ; rectified spirit, two pints. Mace- 
rate for fourteen days, and strain. Diluted 
with water, this is mostly given in all kinds 
of fits, by the vulgar. It isa useful pre- 
paration as an antispasmodic, especially in 
conjunction with sulphate of zinc. "The 
dose is from half a fluid drachm to two. 

Tinorora avranti. Tincture of orange- 
peel, formerly tinctura corticis auraniii. 
ake of fresh orange-peel, three ounces ; 
proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, and strain. A mild and pleasant 
stomachic bitter. 

TincturRa BENZOINI Comvosrra. Com- 
pound tincture of benzoin, formerly known 
by the names of dinctura benzoes composite, 
and balsamum trawmaticum. Take of 
benzoin, three ounces; storax balsam, 
strained, two ounces ; balsam of Tolu, an 
ounce ; extract of spiked aloe, half an 
ounce ; rectified spirit, two pints. Mace- 
rate for fourteen days, and strain. This 
tincture is more generally applied exter- 
nally to ulcers and wounds than given inter- 
nally, though possessing expectorant, anti- 
spasmodic, and stimulating powers. Against 
coughs, spasmodic affections of the stomach, 
and bowels, and diarrhea, produced by 
ulcerations of those parts, it is a very excel 
lent medicine. The dose, when given in- 
ternally, is from half a fluid draclim to two. 

Tincrura catumsa. ‘Tincture of -Ca~ 
lumba, formerly called tinctura columba. 
Take of calumba root, sliced, two ounces 
and a half ; proof spirit, two pints. Mace- 
rate for fourteen days, and strain. This 
tincture contains the active part of the 
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root, and is generally given with the in- 
fusion of it, as a stomachic and adstringent. 

TinctuRA caAMPpHORa comrosiTa. Com- 
pound tincture of camphor, formerly called 
tinctura opii camphorata, and elixir pare- 
goricum. Take of camphor, two scruples ; 
opium, dried and powdered, benzoic acid, 
ofeach a drachm; proof spirits, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
The London college has changed the name 
of this preparation, because it was occa- 
sionally the source of mistakes under its 
old one, and tincture of opium was some- 
times substituted for it. It differs also 
from the former preparation in the omission 
of the oil of aniseed, which was often com- 

_ plained of as disagreeable to the palate, and 
to which, as an addition, no increase of 
power could be affixed. The dose is from 
half a fluid drachm to half a fluid ounce. 

TINcruRA CANTHARIDIs. Tincture of blis- 
tering fly. Formerly called Tinctura lytte ; 
Tinctura cantharidum. Take of blistering 
flies, bruised, three drachms; proof spirit, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days. and 
strain. In the last edition of the London 
Pharmacopeia, the colouring matter of the 
former preparation is omitted as useless, and 
the proportion of the fly increased. It is a 
very acrid, diuretic, and stimulating pre- 
paration, which should always be administer- 
ed with great caution from its known 
action on the parts of generation. In chronic 
eruptions on the skin, and dropsical diseases 
of the aged, it is often very useful when 
other medicines have been inert. The dose 
is from half a fluid drachm to two. 

Tincrura carsict. Tincture of cap- 
sicum. Take of capsicum berries, an ounce ; 
proof spirit, two pints. | Macerate for 
fourteen days, and strain. 

Tinctura caRpAMomI. Tincture of car- 
damom. ‘Take of cardamom seeds, bruised 
three ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain. A 
powerful stimulating carminative. In spasm 
of the stomach, an ounce, with some other 
diluted stimulant, is given with advantage. 
The dose may vary according to circum- 
stances, from half a drachm to an ounce 
and upwards. cy 

TINcCTURA CARDAMOMI composira. Com- 
pound tincture of cardamom, formerly 
called tinctura stomachica. Take of car 
damom seeds, carraway-seeds, cochineal, of 
each, .powdered, two drachms ; cinnamon- 
bark bruised, half an ounce ; raisins, stoned, 
four ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and. strain. A 
useful and elegant carminative and cordial. 
The dose from half a fluid drachm to half 
a fluid ounce and upwards. * 

TINCTURA CASCARILL&. ‘Tincture of 
cascarilla. Take of cascarilla-bark, pow- 
dered, four ounces ; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
A stinftlating aromatie tonic, that may be 
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exhibited in debility of the bowels and 
stomach, and in those cases of fever in 
which the Peruvian bark proves purgative. 
The dose from half a drachm to two 
drachms. ' 

Tinctura castoret. ‘Tincture of castor. 
Take of castor, powdered, two ounces ; 
rectified spirit, two pints. Macerate for 
seven days, and strain. A powerful stimu~ 
lant and antispasmodic, mostly exhibited in 
hysterical affections in a dilute form. The 
dose is from half a fluid drachm to two. 

Tincrura cAtecHu. © Tincture of cate- 
chu, formerly known by the name ¢inciura 
japonica. ‘Take of extract of catechu, three 
ounces ; cinnamon-bark,bruised,two ounces ; 
proof spirit, two pints. | Macerate for 
fourteen. days, and strain. An aromatic 
adstringent, mostly given in protracted 
diarrhoea. The dose is from half a fluid 
drachm to two. 

Tincrura cincHon#z. Tincture of cin- 
chona, Formerly known by the name of 
tinctura corticis peruviani ; simplex. 'Take 
of lance-leaved cinchona bark, powdered, 
seven ounces ; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain, The 
dose is from a fluid drachm to half a fluid 
ounce. For its virtues, see Cinchona. 

TINcTURA CINCHONA AMMONIATA. Am- 
moniated tincture of cinchona. Volatile tinc- 
ture of bark. Take of lance-leaved cinchona 
bark, powdered, four ounces ; aromatic spirit 
of ammonia, two pints; macerate for ten 
days, and strain. 

TINCTURA CINCHON& composira. Com- 
pound tincture of cinchona. Take of 
lance-leaved cinchona bark, powdered, two 
ounces; orange-peel, dried, an ounce and a 
half ; serpentary-root, bruised, three dracbms, 
saffron, a drachm ; cochineal, powdered, two 
scruples ; proof spirit, twenty fluid ounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
The dose is from one fluid drachm to half a 
fluid ounce. For its virtues, see Cinchona. 

TINcTURA CINNAMOMI. Tincture of 
cinnamon. Formerly called agua cinna- 
momi fortis Take of cinnamon bark 
bruised, three ounces; proof spirit, two 
pints. Maceraté for fourteen days, and 
strain. The dose is from a fluid drachni 
to three or more. 

_. Tenerura ciNNAMOMI comrosita. Com- 
pound tincture of cinnamon. Formerly 
called tinctura’ aromatica. Take of cin- 
namon bark, bruised, six drachms; car- 
damom seeds, bruised, three drachms; long 
pepper, powdered, ginger-root, sliced, of 
each two drachms; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
The dose is from half a fluid drachm to two 
or more. . 

TINCTURA DIGITALIS. 

glove. 


Tincture of fox- 
Taxe of fox-glove leaves, dried; 
four ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain. This 
tincture is introduced in the London Phar- 
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Faacopeeia as possessing the properties of the 
plant in a convenient, uniform, and per- 
manent form; it is a saturated tincture, 
and in the same proportions has been long 
used in general practice. The dose is from 
ten to forty minims. For its virtues, see 
Digitalis. 

TincrurRA FERRI AcetaAtis. This pre- 
paration is directed in the Dublin pharma- 
copeeia, with acetate of potassa, two ounces ; 
sulphate of iron, one ounce; and rectified 
spirit, two pints. 

TINcCTURA FERRI AMMONIATI. ‘Tincture 
of ammoniated iron, formerly called tinctura 

Jerri: ammoniacalis ; tinctura florum marti- 
alium ; tinctura martis mynsichti. Take of 
ammoniated iron, four ounces ; proof spirit, 
a pint. Digest and strain. This is a 
most excellent chalybeate in all atonic 
affections, and may he given with cinchona 
in the cure of dropsical and other cachetic 
diseases. The dose is from half a fluid 
drachm to two. 

TIncruRA FERRI MuRIATIS, ‘Tincture 
of muriate of iron. Formerly called tinctura 
martis in, spivitw salis; tinctura martis cum 
spirttu salis ; and lately known by the name 
of tinctura ferri muriati. Take of sub- 
carbonate of iron, half a pound; muriatic 
acid, a pint; rectified spirit, three pints. 
Pour the acid upon the sub-carbonate of 
iron in a glass vessel, and shake it ogcasion- 
ally for three days. Set it by that the feces, 
if there be any, may subside ; then pour off 
the solution, and add the spirit. Cline 
strongly recommends this in ischutia and 
many diseases of the kidneys and urinary 
passages. The dose is from ten to twenty 
drops. It is a good chalybeate, and service- 
able against most, diseases of debility with- 
out fever. 

TINCTURA GENTIANA composira. Com- 
pound tincture of gentian. Formerly called 
tinctura amara. Take of gentian root, 
sliced, two ounces ; orange-peel, dried, an 
ounce ; cardamom-seeds, bruised, half an 
ounce ; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, with a gentle heat, and 
strain. The dose is from one fluid drachm 
totwo. For its virtues, see Gentiana./ 

_ Tincruna evaraci. Tincture of guaia- 
cum. ‘Take of guaiacum resin, powdered, 
half a pound; rectified spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and _ strain. 
This tincture, which possesses all the active 
parts of this peculiar vegetable matter, is 
now first introduced into the London Phar- 


macopeia. The dose is from one fluid 
drachm to two. ‘For its virtues, see Guaia- 


cum. . 
_ Tincrura cGuaract amMoniaT4. Am- 
moniated tincture of guaiacum. Formerly 
called tinctura guaiacina volatilis. Take 
of guaiacum resin, powdered, four ounces ; 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, a pint and a half, 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain, The 
dose is from one fluid drachm to two. 
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TINCTURA HELLEBORI NIGRA. Tincture 
of black hellebore. Formerly called tinctura 
nelampodii. ** Take of black hellebore-root, 
sliced, four ounces ; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and_ strain.” 
The dose is from half to a whole fluid 
drachm, For its virtues, consult Helleborus 
niger. 

Tincrura HUuMULI. ‘Tincture of hop. 
Take of hops, five ounces ; proof spirit, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and 
strain. Various modifications of the pre- 
parations of this bitter have lately been 
strongly recommended by Freke (Ob- 
servations on Humulus Lupulus’, and em- 
ployed by many practitioners, who believe 
that it unites sedative and tonic powers, 
and thus forms a useful combination. The 
dose is from half to a whole fluid drachm. 
See Humulus. 


Tincrura uyroscyAmi. Tincture of hen- 


bane. Take of henbane leaves, dried, four 
ounces ; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain. That the 


henbane itself is narcotic is abundantly 
proved, that the same power is also found in 
its tincture is also certain, but to produce 
the same. effects requires a much larger dose. 
In some of the statements made to the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, a different 
opinion has been given, and twenty-five 
drops have been considered as equivalent to 
twenty of tincture of opium; it does not 
produce costiveness, or the subsequent con- 
fusion of head which follows the use of 
opium, and will therefore be, even if its 
powers be weaker, of considerable use. 
The dose is from ten minims to one fluid 
drachm. 

Tinctura satarx. ‘Tincture of jalap, 
formerly called tinctura jalapii. Take of 
jalap-root, powdered, eight ounces; proof 
spirit, two pints. .Macerate for fourteen 
days, with a gentle heat, and strain. ‘The 
dose is from one fluid drachm to half a fluid 
ounce. For its virtues, see Convolvulus jalapa. 

Tincrora kino. Tincture of kino, Take 
of kino, powdered, three ounces ; proof 
spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen 
days, and strain. All the astringency of 
kino is included in this preparation. |The 
dose is from half a fluid drachm to two. 
See Kino. 

TINCTURA LYTT., 
tharidis. 

TincruRA MyrRHa&. ‘Tincture of myrrh, 
Take of myrrh, bruised, four’ ounces; rec- 
tified spirit, two pints; water, a pint. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
The dose is from half to a whole fluid 
drachm. For its virtues, see Myrrha. 

Tincrura oru. ‘Tincture of opium, 
Take of hard opium, powdered, two ounces 
and a half ;. proof spirit, two pints. Macer- 
ate for fourteen days and strain. The dose 
is from ten minims, or twenty drops, to half 
a fluid drachm. For its virtues, see Opium. 
, | 4H 2 


See Tinctura can- 
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Tincrura RHE. Tincture of rhubarb. 
Formerly known by the names of Tinctura 
rhabarbari, and Tinctura rhabarbari  spi- 
vituosa. Take of rhubarb-root sliced, two 
ounces; cardamom seeds, bruised, half an 
ounce ; saffron, two drachms ; proof spirit, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, 
with a gentle heat, and strain. ‘The dose is 
from half a fluid ounce to one and a half. 
For its virtues, see Rheum. 

TINCTURA RHEL CoMposiraA. Compound 
tincture of rhubarb. Formerly called Tinc- 
tura rhabarbari composita. ‘Take of rhubarb- 
root, sliced, two ounces; _ liquorice-root, 
bruised, half an ounce; ginger-root, sliced, 

saffron, of each two drachms ; proof spirit, 
a pint ; water, twelve fluid ounces. Mace- 
rate for fourteen days, with a gentle heat, 
and strain, This is a mild stomachic ape- 
rient. The dese is from half a fluid ounce 
to one and a half, 

Tixerurna sorta. Tincture of squill. 
Take of squill root, fresh dried, four 
ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain. The virtues 
of this squill (see Scilia) reside in the tinc- 
ture, which is administered in doses of from 
twenty drops to a fluid drachm. 

Tincrurna sENNzZ. ‘Tincture of senna. 
Formerly called Eilizir salutis. Take of 
senna-leaves, three ounces; carraway-seeds, 
bruised, three drachms; cardamom-seeds, 


bruised, a drachm; raisins, stoned, four 
ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 


for fourteen days, -with a gentle heat, and 
strain. A carminative, aperient, and pur- 
gative, in doses from two fluid drachms to a 
fluid ounce. See Cassia senna. 

TINcTURA SERPENTARI@. ‘Tincture of 
serpentary. Formerly called Tinctura ser- 
pentarie virginiane. Take of serpentary- 
root, three eunces:; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate .fer fourteen days, and strain. 
This tincture possesses, in addition to the 
virtues. of the spirit, those of the serpentaria. 
The dose is from half a fluid drachm to two. 
See Aristolochia serpentaria. 

“TINcTURA VALERIANZ. ‘Tincture of va- 
Jerian. Formerly called Tinctura valeriane 
simpler. Take of valerian-root, four ounces ; 
proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, and strain. A usefyl antispas- 
modic in conjunction with others. The 
dose from half a fluid drachm to two. See 
Valeriana. 

TINcTURA VALERIAN AMMoNIATA. Am- 
moniated tincture of valerian. Formerly 
called Tinctura valeriane volatilis. ‘Take of 
valerian root, four ounces; aromatic spirit 
of ammonia, two pints. Miavorate for four. 
teen days and strain. A strong antispasmodic 
and stimulating tincture. The dose is from 
half a fluid drachm to two. 


TincruRA VERATRI. A very active 


alterative, recommended in the cure of 
epilepsy and cutaneous eruptions. Its 
administration requires great caution ; 
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the ere Hellebore 
poison. 

TinctuRA zinemenis. Tincture of gin- 
ger. Take of ginger-root, sliced, two 
ounces ; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days and strain. A stimulating 


being a powerful 


earminative. ‘The dose is from a fluid 
drachm to three. 
Tincture. See Tinctura. 


Tincture of assafetida, See Tinctura as- 
safetida. 

Tincture of black hellebore. 
hellebort nigri. 

Tincture of blistering fly. See Tinctura — 
lytta@. 


Tincture of calumba. 


See Tinctura 


See Tinctura ca- 


lumbe. . 

Tincture of capsicum. See Tinctura 
capsici. 

Tincture of cardamom. See Tinetura 
cardamomi. 

Tincture of cascarilla. See Finctura cas« 
carile. » 

Tincture of castor. See Tinctura cas- 
toret. ’ 

Tincture of catechu. See Tinctura ea- 
techu. ; 

Tincture of cinchona. See Tinctura cin- 
chone. 

Tincture of cinnamon. See Tinctura 
cinnamomi. ‘ 

Tincture of. Jox-glove. See Tinctura digi- 
talis. 

Tincture of guaiacum. See Tinctura 
guaiaci. 


Tincture of guaiacum, ammoniated. See 
Tinctura guaiaci ammoniata. 
Tincture of ginger. See Tinctura xin- 


giberis. ; . 
Tincture of henbane. See Tinctura hyos- 
cyamt. 


Tincture of hops. See Tinctura humuli. | 
Tincture of jalap. See Tinctura galape. | 
Tincture of kino. See Tinctura kino. 
Tincture of myrrh. See Tinctura myrrhe. 
Tincture of opium. See Tinctwra opit. 
Tincture of orange-peel. See Tinctura 

aurantii. 

Tincture of rhubarb. See Tinctura rhei. 
Tincture of senna. See Tinctura sénne. 
Tincture of serpentarys See Tinctura 

serpentarie. , 
Tincture of squills. See Tinctura scille. 
Tincture of valerian. See Tincltura va- 

leriane. 

Tincture of valerian, ammoniated. See 

Tinctura valeriane ammoniata. 
Tincture, compound, of aloes. 

tura aloes composita. 


‘See Tinc- 


Tincture, compound, of benzoin. , See 
Tinctura denzoint composita. 

Tincture, compound, of camphor. See 
Tinctura camphore composita. 

Tincture, compound, of cardamom, See 
Tinctura cardamomi composita. 

Tincture, compound, of cinchona, See 


Tinclura cinchone composita. 
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See 


Tincture, compound, of cinnamon. 
Tinctura cinnamomi compusita. 

Tincture, compound, of gentian. See 
Tincture gentiane composita. 

Tincture, compound, of rhubarb. See 


Tinctura rhei composita. 

TINEA. (Tinea; from teneo, to hold.) 
Tinea capitis. The scald-head. A genus 
of disease in the Class Locales, and Order 
Dialyses, of Cullen; characterised by small 
ulcers at the root of the hairs of the head, 
which produce a friabie white crust. 

Tin-glass. See Bismuth. 

TINNI'TUS. (Tinnitus, ws. m.; a 
ringing.) A ringing or tingling noise. 

Tinnizus aurium. A noise like ringing 
or tingling in the ears. A species of para- 
cusis, See Paracusis. 

TISSUE. A term introduced by the 
_ French anatomists to express the textures 
which compose the different organs of ani- 
mals. These haye chemical and_ phy- 
sical properties which it is important to 
study on the dead subject and in the living 
animal. We find in them almost all the 
physical qualities which are observed in in- 
organic bodies: different degrees of consist- 
ence from extreme hardness to fluidity, elas- 
ticity, transparency, refractiveness, &c. ; 
but we are particularly attracted by certain 
qualities, which have. been named the pro- 
perties of tissue. These are the extensibility 
and contractility of tissue; the contractility 
par racornissement, from crispation. Inde- 
pendently of these physical qualities, the 
tissues have been studied in respect of their 
composition, and it has been found that 
some are principally composed of gelatine, 
others of albumen, others of phosphate of 
lime, others of fibrine, and so on. These 
various textures present also, in the living 
animal, certain phenomena which have not 
failed to attract the attention of physiologists. 

TITANITES. A name given to cer- 
tain ores of titanium which contain that 
metal in a state of oxide. 

- TITA’/NIUM. This is a lately-disco- 
vered metal. It was first noticed by Mac- 
gregor as existing in the state of an oxide 
mixed with iron, manganese, and silex, in a 
greyish-black sand found in the vale of Me- 
nachan, in Cornwall, and thence named 
menachanite, or oxide of titanium, com- 
bined with iron. It has since been disco- 
vered by Klaproth, in an ore named tita- 
nite, or oxide of titanium, combined with 
lime and silex, This ore is generally met 
with crystallised in four-sided prisms, not 
longer than a quarter of an inch. Its co- 
lour is a yellowish-red, or blackish-brown ; 
it is opaque, and of an imperfect lustre. It 
breaks with a foliated, uneven, or con- 
_choidal fracture. It exists also in an ore 
called red schorl, of Hungary, or red oxide 
of titanium. This ore, which is found 
generally crystallised in rectangular prisms, 
is of a brownish-red colour, of the specific 
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gravity 4.2, and its texture foliated. In all 
these ores titanium exists in the state of an 
oxide. 

Properties of Titanium.—Titanium has 
been only obtained in very small aggluti- 
nated grains. It is of a red-yellow and 
crystalline texture, brittle, and extremely 
refractory. When broken with a hammer, 
while yet hot from its recent reduction, it 
shows a change of colours of purple, violet, 
and blue. In a very intense heat it is vola- 
tilised. Most of the acids have a striking 
action on this metal: though nitric acid has 
little effect upon it. It is very oxidable 
by the muriatic acid. It is not attacked by 
the alkalies. Nitro-muriatic acid converts 
it into a white powder. Sulphuric acid, 
when boiled upon it, is partly decomposed. 
It is one of the most infusible metals. It 
does not combine with sulphur, but it may 
be united to phosphorus. It does not alloy 
with copper, lead, or arsenic, but combines 
with iron, 

Method of obtaining titanium. — It is ex- 
tremely ditiicult to reduce the oxide of tita- 
nium to the metallic state. However, the 
experiments of Klaproth, Hecht, and Vau- 
quelin, have proved its reducibility. Ac- 
cording to the two, latter, one part of oxide 
of titanium is to be melted with six of po- 
tassa; the mass, when cold, is to be dis- 
solved in water. A white precipitate will be 
formed which is carbonate of titanium. This 
carbonate is then made into a paste with oil, 
and the mixture is put into a crucible filled 
with charcoal powder and a little alumine. 
The whole is then exposed for a few hours 
to the action of astrong heat. The metallic 
titanium will be found in the form of a 
blackish puffed-up substance, possessing a 
metallic appearance. 

TITHYMALUS. (From 7ifos, a dug, 
and pados, tender: so called from its smooth 
leaves and milky juice.) Spurge. Two 
plants are directed for medicinal purposes 
by this name. See Luphorbia paralias, and 
Esula minor. 


TItHYMALUS CyYPARIssIus. See HMsula 
minor. 

TirnyMAtus PpaRALios. See Huphorbia 
paralias. 


Tiraymerm’s. See Daphne gnidium. 
Tititiu1cum. (From titillo, to tickle: so 
called from its being easily tickled.) The 
arm-pit. 
TOAD-FLAX. 
naria. 
TOBACCO. See Nicotiana. 
Tobacco, English. See Nicotiana rustica, 
Tobacco, Virginian. See Nicotiana. 
TOE. Digitus pedis. The toes consist 
of three distinct. bones disposed in rows, 
called phalanges, or ranks of the toes. The 
great toe has but two phalanges ;_ the others 
have three ranks of bones, which have no- 
thing particular, only the joints are made 
round and free, formed by a round head on 
4H 3 


See Aniirrhinum li- 
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one bone, and by a pretty deep hollow 
for receiving it, in the one above it. 

Torrania Aqua. (Toffana, or Tophania : 
the name of an infamous woman, who re- 
sided at Palermo, and afterwards at Naples, 
who sold this poison.) See Aguetta. 

Tolu balsam. See Toluifera balsamum. 

_TOLUI/FERA. (So called because it 
produces the balsam of Peru.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean sys- 
tem. Class, Decandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

ToLuirera BatsaMuM. ‘The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the Tolu 
balsam. Balsamum Tolutanum. Balsam 
of Tolu. It grows in South America, in 
the province of Tolu, behind Carthagena, 
whence we are supplied with the balsam, 
which is brought to us in little gourd-shells. 
The balsam is obtained by making incisions 
into the bark of the tree, and is collected into 
spoons, which are made of black wax, from 
which it is poured into proper vessels. It 
thickens, and in time becomes concrete: it 
has a fragrant odour, and a warm sweetish 
taste. It dissolves entirely in alkohol, and 
communicates its odour and taste to water, 
by boiling. It contains acid of benzoin. 
This is the mildest of all the balsams. It 
has been used as an expectorant; but its 
powers are very inconsiderable, and it is at 
present employed principally on account of 
its flavour, somewhat resembling that of 
lemons. It is directed, by the pharmaco- 
peiasy in the syrupus Tolutanus, tinctura 
Tolutana, and syrupus balsamicus. 

ToturanuM BALSAMUM. See Toluifera 
balsamum. 

TOMATUM. Loye apple, - See Sola- 
num lycopersicum. 

TOMBAC. A white alloy of copper 
with arsenic. 


Tomerum. (From reuve, to cut.) An 
incision-knife. 
Tomenti'T1a. (From tomentum, a flock 


of wool: so called from its soft coat.) Cot- 
ton-weed. 

TOMENTOSUS. Downy. Applied 
to stems, leaves, &c. as the stem of the 
Geranium rotundifolium. 

TOME’NTUM. (Tomentum, i. n.; a 
flock of wool.) 1. This term is used. in 
anatomy to the small vessels of the brain, 
which appear like wool. 

2. In botany, a species of pubescence, 
very soft to the touch, of a white, or fer- 
ruginous colour, giving the surface a downy 
appearance, and so thick that they cannot 
be seen separately. 

ToMENTUM CEREBRI. ‘The small vessels 
that penetrate the cortical substance of the 
brain from the pia mater, which, when se-.. 
parated from the brain, and adhering to the 
pia mater, give it a flocky appearance. 

TONGUE. Lingua. A soft fleshy 
yiscus, very moveable in every direction, 
situated inferiorly in the cavity of the mouth, 
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and constituting the organ of taste. I€ is 
divided into a base, body, and back, an in- 
ferior surface and two lateral parts.. It is 
composed of muscular fibres, covered by a 
nervous membrane, on which are a great 
number of nervous papille, particularly at 
the apex, and lateral parts; the rete muco- 
sum, arid epidermis. ‘The arteries of the 
tongue are branches of the ranine and labial. 
The veins empty themselves into the great 
linguals, which proceed to the external 
jugular. The nerves come from the eighth, 
ninth, and fifth pair. The use of this organ 
is for chewing, swallowing, sucking, and 
tasting. See also Taste. ‘ 

Tongue-shaped. See Lingulatus. 

TONIC. (Tonicus, Tovikos; from Teww, 
to pull or draw.) 1. A rigid contraction of 
the muscles, without relaxation, as in tris- 
mus, tetanus, &c. See Tetanus. 

2. (From tovow, to strengthen.) Medi- 
cines which increase the tone of the muscular 
fibre, such as vegetable bitters ; also stimu- 
lants, adstringents, &c. 

TONSIL. (Tonsille, arum, f.) Amyg- 
dala; Tola; Toles; Tolles. An oblong, 
suboval gland, situated on each side of the 
fauces, and opening into the cavity of the 
mouth by twelve or more large excretory 
ducts. 

TOOTH. See Teeth. 

TOOTH-ACHE. See Odontalgia. 

Tooth shape. See Dentatus. 

TOPAZ. According to Jameson this 
mineral species contains three subspecies, 
common topaz, schorlite, and physalite. 

~Common topaz is of a wine-yellow colour, 
in granular crystallised concretions, harder 
than emerald. It comes from the Brazils, 
Siberia, Asia Minor, and Saxony. It forms 
an essential constituent of the topaz-rock. 

TOPAZOLITE. A variety of precious 
garnet found at Mussa, in Piedmont. 

TO’/PHUS. (Toph, Hebrew.) A toph. 
Epiporoma, a soft swellmgonabone. The 
concretion on the teeth or in the joints of 
gouty people, Also gravel. 

TO’PICAL. (From to7mos, a place.) 
Medicines applied to a particular place. 

Torrna’ria. <A species of tumour in the 
skin of the head, 

TO’RCULAR. (From _ torgueo, to 
twist.) The torniquet; a bandage to check 
hzemorrhages after wounds or amputations. 

TorcuLar HEROPHILI. Lechenon ; Lenos. 
The press of Herophilus. That place where 
the four sinuses of the dura mater meet 
together, first accurately described by Hero- 
philus, the anatomist. 

TORDY’LIUM. (Tordylium, ti. n. 
Quasi tortilium; from torgueo, to twist: so 
named from its tortuous branches, or from 
the neat orbicular figure of its seed, which 
seem as if artificially wrought or turned.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzean system. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Digynia. 
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Torpytium orricinaLe. The systematic 
name of the officinal seseli creticum. ‘The 
seeds are said to be diuretic. 

TORMENTIL. See Tormentilla. 

TORMENTI’LLA. (From_ tormen- 
tum, pain; because it was supposed to re- 
lieve pain in the teeth.) . 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Icosandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the up- 
right septfoil. See Tormentiila erecta. 

ToRMENTILLA ERECTA. The systematic 
name of the upright septfoil.  Heptaphyl- 
lum; Consolida rubra; Tormentilla —caule 
erectiusculo, foliis sessilibus, of Linneus. 
The root is the only part of the plant which 
is used medicinally ; it has a strong styptic 
taste, but imparts no peculiar sapid flavour: 
it has been long held in estimation as a 
powerful adstringent ; and, as a proof of its 
efficacy in this way, it has been substi- 
tuted for oak bark in the tanning of skins 
for leather. ‘Tormentil is ordered in the 
pulvis crete compositus, of the London 
Pharmacopeeia. 

TO'RMINA. Severe pains. 

TO’RPOR. A numbness, or deficient 
sensation. 

TORTICO’LLUIS. (From torqueo, to 
twist, and collum, the neck.) The wry neck. 

TORTULOSUS. A little swelling out. 
Applied to the knotty pod of the Rhaphanus 
sativus. 

Tortu’RA ossIs. 

Tota BONA. 
henricus. 

TOUCH. Tactus. ‘ By touch we are 
enabled to know the properties of bodies ; 
and as it is less subject to deception than the 
other senses, enabling us in certain cases to 
clear up errors into which the others have led 
us, it has been considered the first, and the 
most excellent of all the senses; but several 


The locked jaw. 
See Chenopodium bonus 


of the advantages which have been attribut-. 


ed to it by physiologists and metaphysicians 
should be considerably limited. 

We ought to distinguish tact from touch. 
Tact is, with some few exceptions, generally 
diffused through all our organs, and particu- 
larly over the cutaneous and mucous surfaces. 
It exists inall animals; whilst touch is exerted 
evidently only by parts that are intended 
particularly for this use. It does not exist in 
all animals, and it is nothing else but tact 
united to muscular contractions directed. by 
the will. 

In the exercise of tact, we may be con- 
sidered as passive, whilst we are essentially 
active in the exercise of touch. 

Physical properties of bodies which employ 
the action of touch. — Almost all the physi- 
cal properties of bodies are susceptible of 
acting upon the organs of touch; form, 
dimensions, different degrees of consistence, 
weight, temperature, locomotion, vibration, 
&c. are all so many circumstances that are 
exactly appreciated by the touch. 
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The organs destined to touch do not alone 
exercise this function ; so that in this respect 
the touch differs much from the other senses, 
As in most cases it is the skin which receives 
the tactile impressions produced by the bo- 
dies which surround us, it is necessary to say 
something of its structure. 

The skin forms the envelope of the body ; 
itis lost in the mucous membranes at the 
entrance of all the cavities; but it is im- 
proper to say that these membranes are a 
continuation of it. 

The skin is formed principally by the 
cutis vera, a fibrous layer of various thick- 
ness, according to the part which it covers ; 
it adheres by a cellular tissue, more or less 
firm, at other times by fibrous attachments. 
The cutis is almost always separated from 
the subjacent parts by a layer of a greater or 
less thickness, which is of use in the exercise 
of touch. 

The external side of the cutis vera is 
covered by the epidermis, a solid matter 
secreted by the skin. We ought not to con- 
sider the epidermis as a membrane; it is a 
homogeneous layer, adherent by its internal 
face to the chorion, and full of a great num- 
ber of holes, of which the one sort are for 
the passage of the hair, and the other for that 
of cutaneous perspiration; they serve at the 
same time for the absorption which takes 
place by the skin. These last are called the 
pores of the skin. . 

It is necessary to notice, with. regard to 
the epidermis, that it is void of feeling; that 
it possesses none of the properties of life; 
that it is not subject to putrefaction ; that it 
wears and is renewed continually; that its 
thickness augments or lessens as it may be 
necessary: it is even said to be proof to the 
action of the digestive organs. 

The connection of the epidermis to the 
cutis vera is very close; and yet it cannot be 
doubted that there isa particular layer be- 
tween these two parts, in which certain par- 
ticular phenomena take place. The organis- 
ation of this layer is yet little known. 
Malpighi believed it to be formed of a par- 
ticular mucus, the existence of which has 
been long admitted, and which bore the 
name of the corpus mucosum of Malpighi. 
Other authors have considered it, more just- 
ly, as a vascular network. Gall makes it 
similar to the grey matter which is seen in 
many parts of the brain. 

Gantier, in examining attentively the ex- 
ternal surface of the true skin, has noticed 
some small reddish projections, disposed in 
pairs; they are easily perceived when the 
skin is laid bare by a blister. These lit- 
tle bodies are regularly disposed upon the 
palm of the hand, and on the sole of the 
foot. They are sensible, and are repro- 
duced when they have been torn out, They 
appear to be essentially vascular. These 
bodies, without being understood, have been 
long called the papille of the skin, The 
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epidermis is pierced by little holes, opposite 
their tops, through which small drops of 
sweat are seen to issue, when the skin is ex 
posed to.an elevated temperature. The skin 
contains a great number of sebaceous folli- 
eles; it receives a great number of. vessels 
and nerves, particularly at the points where 
the sense of touch is more immediately 
exercised. The mode in which the nerves 
are terminated in the skin is totally un- 
known; all that has been said of the cutane- 
ous nervous papillz is entirely hypothe. 
tieal. 

The exercise of tact and of touch is faci- 
litated by the thinness of the cudis vera, by a 
gentle elevation of temperature, by an 
abundant cutaneous perspiration, as well 
as by a certain thickness and flexibility 
of the epidermis; when the contrary dis- 
positions exist, the tact and the touch are al- 
ways more or less imperfect, 

Mechanism of Tact. — 'The mechanism of 
tact is extremely simple; it is sufficient that 
bodies be in contact with the skin to furnish 
us with data, more or less exact, of their 
tactile properties. By tact we judge par- 
ticularly of the temperature. When bodies 
deprive us of caloric, we call them cold; 
when they yield it to us, we say they are hot ; 
and according to the quantity of caloric which 
‘they give or take, we determine their dif- 
ferent degrees of heat or cold. The no- 
tions that we have of temperature are, never- 
theless, far from being exactly in relation to 
the quantity of caloric that bodies yield to us, 
or take from us ; we join with it unawares a 
comparison with the temperature of the at~- 
mosphere, in such a manner that a body 
colder than ours, but hotter than the atmo- 
sphere, appears hot, though it really deprive 
us of caloric when we touch it. On_ this 
account, places which have a uniform tem- 
perature, such as cellars or wells, appear 
cold in summer, and hot in winter. The 
capacity also of bodies for caloric has a 
great influence upon us with regard to tem- 
perature ; as an example of this we have 
only to notice the great difference of sensa- 
tion produced by iron and wood, though the 
temperature of both be the same. 

A body which is sufficiently hot to cause 
a chemical decomposition of our organs 
produces the sensation of burning. A 
body whose temperature is so low as to ab- 
sorb quickly a great portion’ of the caloric 
of any part, produces a sensation of the same 
sort nearly: this may be proved in touching 
frozen mercury. 

The bodies which have a chemical action 
upon the epidermis, those that dissolve it, as 
the caustic alkalies, and concentrated acids, 
produce an impression which is easy to be 
recognised, and by which these bodies may 
be known. 

Every part of the skin is not endowed with 
the same sensibility; so that the same body 
applied to different points of the skin in 
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succession, will produce a series of dif- 


ferent impressions. 


The mucous. membranes possess great 
delicacy of tact. Every one knows the great 
sensibility of the lips, the tongue, of the 
conjunctiva, the pituitary membrane, of the 
mucous membrane, of the trachea, of the 
urethra, of the vagina, &c. ‘The first con- 
tact of bodies, which are not destined natu- 
rally to touch these membranes, is painful at 
first, but this soon wears off, 

Mechanism of touch. — Inman the hand 
is the principal organ of touch; all the most 
suitable circumstances are united in it. The 
epidermis is thin, smooth, flexible; the 
cutaneous perspiration abundant, as well as 
the oily secretion. The vascular eminences 
are more numerous there than any where 
else. The cuétis vera has but little thickness ; 
it receives a great number of vessels and 
nerves; it adheres to the subjacent aponew- 
roses by fibrous adhesions; and it is sus- 
tained by a highly elastic cellular tissue. 
The extremities of the fingers possess all 
these properties in the highest degree: the 
motions of the hand are very numerous, 
and performed with facility, and it may be 
applied with ease to any body of whatsoever 
form, 

_ As long as the hand remains immoveable 
at the surface of a body, it acts only as an 
organ of tact. To exercise touch, it must 
move, either by passing over the surface, to 
examine form, dimensions, &e., or to press it 
for the purpose of determining its consist- 
ence, elasticity, &c. 

We use the whole hand to touch a body 
of considerable dimensions ; if, on the con- 
trary, a body is very small, we employ only 
the points of the fingers. This delicacy of 
touch in the fingers has given mana great 
advantage over the animals. His touch is 
so delicate, that it has been considered the 
source of his intelligence. 

From the highest antiquity the touch has 
been considered of more importance than 
any of the other senses; it has been sup- 
posed the cause of human reason. This 
idea has continued to our times; it has been 
even remarkably extended in the writings of 


Condillac, of Buffon, and other modern 


physiologists. Buffon, in particular, gave 
such an importance to the touch, that he 
thought one man had little more ability than 
another, but only in so far as he had been 
in the habit of making use of his hands. 
He said it would be well to allow children 
the free use of their hands from the moment 
of their birth, 

The touch does not really possess any 
prerogative over the other senses ; and if in 
certain cases it assists the eye or the ear, it 
receives aid from them in others, and there 
is no reason to believe that it excites ideas 
in the brain of a higher order than those 
which are produced by the, action of the 
other senses. 
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Of internal Sensations. — All the organs, 
as well as the skin; possess the faculty of 
transmitting impressions to the brain, when 
they are touched by exterior bodies, or when 
they are compressed, bruised, &c. It may 
be said, that they generally possess tact. 
There must. be an exception made of the 
bones, the tendons, the aponeuroses, the liga- 
ments, &c,; which in a healthy state are in- 
sensible, and may be cut, burned, torn, 
without any thing being felt by the brain. 

This important fact was not known to the 
ancients; they considered all the white parts 
as nervous, and attributed to them all those 
properties which we now know belong only 
to the nerves. These useful results, which 
have had a great influence upon the recent 
progress of surgery, we owe to Haller and 
his disciples, 

All the organs are capable of transmitting 
spontaneously a great number of impres- 
sions to the brain without the intervention 
of any external cause. They are of three 
sorts. The first kind take place when it is 
necessary for the organs to act; they are 
called wants, instinctive desires. Such are 
hunger, thirst, the necessity of making 
water, of respiration; the venereal impulse, 
&c. The second sort take place during the 
action of the organs; they are frequently 
obscure, sometimes very violent. ‘The im- 
pressions which accompany the different 
excretions, as of the semen, the urine, are of 
this number. 

Such are also the impressions which in- 
form us of our motions, of the periods of 
digestion: — even thought seems to belong 
to this. kind of impression. 

The third kind of imternal sensations are 
developed when the organs have acted. ‘To 
this kind belongs the feeling of fatigue, 
which is variable in the different sorts of 
functions. 

The impressions which are felt in sickness 
ought to be added to these three sorts: these 
are much more numereus than the others. 
The study of them is absolutely necessary to 
the physician. 

All ‘those sensations which proceed from 
within, and which have no dependence upon 
the action of exterior bodies, have been col- 
lectively denominated internal sensations, or 
feelings.” — Magendie’s Physiology. 


TOUCH-ME-NOT. See Noli me 
tangere. 
TOUCHSTONE. Lydian stone. A 


variety of flinty-slate. 

TOUCH-WOOD. See Agaricus. 

TOURMALINE. Rhomboidal tour- 
maline is divided into two subspecies, schorl 
and tourmaline. The latter mineral is of 
a green, brown, and red colour, in pris- 
matic concretions, rolled pieces, but gene- 
rally crystallised... It occurs in gneiss, 
mica slate, tale slate, &c. 

TOURNEFORT, Joszrra Pirron vz, 
was born at Aix, in Provence, in 1656. He 
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was destined for the church, but a taste for 
natural knowledge led him, at his father’s 
death, to change for the profession of phy- 
sic. He, therefore, qualified himself tho- 
roughly in anatomy, chemistry, and other 
branches of medical study, and likewise dis- 
tinguished himself as an elegant writer and 
lecturer ; but he displayed especially an ar- 
dent devotion to botany, which ever after 
made the chief object of his life. His zeal 
in this pursuit led him to encounter consi- 
derable danger in exploring the Alps, Py- 
renees, &c. during several seasons, passing 
the intermediate winters at Montpellier ; but 
he is said to have graduated at Orange. His 
merits, as a botanist, soon became conspicu- 
ous at Paris, and the superintendence of the 
royal garden was resigned to him by Fagon. 
In this school he soon drew together a 
crowd of students; but anxious for farther 
improvements, he travelled into the neigh- 
bouring countries, and thus greatly enriched 
his collections. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and of the 
Medical Faculty at Paris; and was likewise 
decorated with the Order of St. Michael. 
He published about the same period several 
botanical works, of which the principal is 
entitled, ‘ Institutiones Rei MHerbaria.’’ 
In the year 1700 he set out, under royal 
patronage, on a voyage to the Levant, with 
the view of investigating the plants of an- 
cient writers, and making new discoveries ; 
and on his return, after two years, he wrote 
avery interesting and yaluable account of 
the expedition in French, which was not 
published, however, till after his death. 
This took place in 1708, in consequence of 
a hurt in the breast, which he received from 
a carriage. He left his collection of plants 
to the king, who bestowed in return a pen- 
sion of a thousand livres on his nephew. 
Besides the. botanical works published by 
him, he is said to have left several others in 
manuscript. One object, which had occu- 
pied much of his attention, was to determine 
the medical virtues of plants by a chemical 
analysis ; but the loss of these labours is not 
to be regretted, as those of Geoffroy, on the 
same plan, turned out to be without any 
solid advantage. The elegance and facility 
of Tournefort’s botanical methed gained 
him many followers at first; but it has since 
been superseded by that of Linnzeus, which 
is much more systematic, and comprehen- 
sive. Still, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the generic distinctions, esta- 
blished by the former botanist, and most 
accurately delineated, have been the prin- 
cipal foundation of subsequent improve~- 
ments. 

TOURNIQUET. (French; from tour- 
mer, to turn.) An instrument used for 
stopping the flow of blood into a limb. 

TOXICA‘RIA. (Tovicaria, a. f.; from 
Totucoy, a poison: so called from its poisonous 
quality.) The name of a plant. 
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ToxtcarRta Macassariensis. An Indian 
poison obtained from a tree hitherto unde- 
scribed by any medical botanist, known by 
_ the name of Boas-upas: it is a native of 
South America. Concerning this plant, 
various and almost incredible particulars 
have been related, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times; some of them true, others pro- 
bably founded on superstition. _Rumphius 
testifies that he had not met with any other 
more dreadful product from any vegetable. 
And he adds, that this poison, of which the 
Indians boast, was much more terrible to 
the Dutch than any warlike instrument. 
He likewise says, it is his opinion, that it is 
of the same natural order, if not of the same 
genus, as the cestrum. 

TOXICODE’NDRUM. (From rottop, 
a poison, and devdpoy, a tree.) The poison- 
tree, which is so noxious that no insects ever 
come near it.. See Rhus texicodendron. 

TOXICOLOGY. (Tovicologia; from 
Togoy, an arrow or bow: because the darts 
of the ancients were usually besmeared with 
some poisonous substance; and aoyos, a 
discourse.) A dissertation on poisons. See 
Poison. 

TO’XICUM. (From totoy, an arrow, 
which was sometimes poisoned.) A deadly 
poison. See Poison. 

Toxiter’sta. The artemisia or mugwort. 

TRABE/CULA. (Trabecula, a small 
beam.) This word is mostly applied by 
anatomists to the small medullary fibres of 
the brain, which constitute the commissures. 

TRA’CHEA. (So called from _ its 
roughness; from tpaxvs, rough.) The 
windpipe. The trachea is a cartilaginous 
and membranous canal, through which the 
air passes into the lungs. Its upper part, 
which is called the larynx, is composed of 
five cartilages. The uppermost and smallest 
of these cartilages is placed over the glottis 
or mouth of the larynx, and is called epi- 
glottis, as closing the passage to the Jungs 
in the act of swallowing. ‘The sides of the 
larynx are composed of the two arytenoid 
cartilages, which are of a very complex 
figure, not easy to be described. The ante- 
rior and larger part of the larynx is made up 
of two cartilages, one ef which is called thy- 
roides or scutiformis, from its being shaped 
like a buckler: and the other cricoides or 


annularis, from its resembling a ring. Both - 


these cartilages may be felt immediately 
under the skin, at the fore-part of the tho- 
rax; and the thyroides, by its convexity, 
forms an eminence called the pomum adami, 
which is usually more considerable in the 
male than in the female subject. 

All these cartilages are united to each 
other by means of very elastic ligamentous 
fibres ; and are enabled by the assistance of 
their several muscles, to dilate or contract 
the passage of the larynx, and to perform 
that variety of motion which seems to point 
out the larynx as the principal organ of the 
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voice; for when the air passes through a 


wound in the trachea, it produces little or no 
sound. 

These cartilages are moistened by a mu- 
cus, which seems to be secreted by minute 
glands situated near them. The upper part 
of the trachea, and the ecricoid and thyroid 
cartilages, are in some measure covered an- 
teriorly by a considerable body, which is 
supposed to be of a glandular structure, and 


. from its situation is called the thyroid gland, 


though its excretory duct has not yet been 
discovered, or its real use ascertained. The 
glottis is entirely covered by a very fine 
membrane, which is moistened by a con- 
stant supply of a watery fluid. From the 
larynx the canal begins to take the name of 
trachea, or aspera arteria, and extends from 
thence as far down as the fourth or fifth ver- 
tebree of the back, where it divides into two 
branches, which are the right and left bron- 
chialtube. Each of these bronchia rami- 
fies through the substance of that lobe of 
the lungs, to which it- is distributed by an 
infinite number of branches, which are 
formed of cartilages separated from each 
other like those of the trachea, by an 
intervening membranous and ligamentary 
substance. Each of these cartilages is of 
an annular figure ; and as they become gra- 
dually less and-less in their diameter, the 
lower ones are in some measure received 
into those above them, when the lungs, after 
being inflated, gradually collapse by the air 
being pushed out from them in expiration. 
As the branches of the bronchia become 


more minute, their cartilages become more 


and more annular and membranous, till at 
length they become perfectly membranous, 
and at last become invisible. The trachea 
is furnished with fleshy or muscular fibres, 
some of which pass through its whole ex- 
tent longitudinally, while the others are car- 
ried round it in a circular direction, so that 
by the contraction or relaxation of these 
fibres, it is enabled to shorten or lengthen 
itself, and likewise to dilate or contract the 
diameter of its passage. The trachea and 
its branches, in all their ramifications, are 
furnished with a great number of small 
glands which are lodged in their cellular 
substance, and discharge a mucous fluid on 
the inner surface of these tubes. 

The cartilages of the trachea, by keeping 
it constantly open, afford a free passage to 
the air which we are obliged to be inces- 
santly respiring ; and its membranous part 
by being capable of contraction or dilata- 


tion, enables us to receive and expel the air 


in a greater or less quantity, and with more 
or Jess velocity, as may be required in sing- 
ing and declamation. This membranous 


Structure of the trachea posteriorly, seems 
likewise to assist in the descent of the food, 


by preventing that impediment to its. pass 
sage down the esophagus, which might be 


expected, if the cartilages were complete 
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rings. 'The trachea receives its arteries from 
the carotid and subclavian arteries, and its 
veins pass into the jugulars. Its nerves 
arise from the recurrent branch of the eighth 
pair, and from the cervical plexus. 

TRACHELA/GRA.(Trachelagra, @.f.; 
from tpaxnados, the throat, and aypa, a 
seizure.) The gout in the neck. 

TRACHE’LIUM. (Trachelium, w. n. ; 
from tpaxna.0;, the throat : so called from its 
efficacy in diseases of the throat.) The 
Campunula trachelium, of Linnzus, or herb 
throat-wort. 

TRACHELO. (From tpaxndos, the 
neck.) Names compounded of this word 
belong to muscles, &c. which are attached to 
the neck ; as Trachelo-mastoideus. 

TRACHELOCE’LE. (From tpaxeia, 
the wind-pipe, and «nAn, a tumour.) A 


tumour upon the trachea. A broncho- 
cele. 
TRACHELO-MASTOIDEUS. A muscle 


situated on the neck, which assists the com- 
plexus, but pulls the head more to one side. 
It is the complerus minor sew mastoideus 
lateralis, of Winslow. T'rachelo-mastoiden, 
of Dumas. It arises from the transverse 
processes of the five inferior cervical vertebra, 
where it is connected with the transversalis 
cervicis, and of the three superior dorsal, 
and it is inserted into the middle of the 
posterior part of the mastoid process. 
TRACHELO’/PHYMA. (From  Tpa- 
xnAos, the throat, and puua, a tumour.) A 
swelling of the bronchial gland. 
TRACHE’LOS. (From tpaxus, rough ; 


because of the rough cartilages.) The 
wind-pipe. See T'rachea. 
TRACHEOTOMY. = (Tracheotomia, 


a. f.; from tpaxea, the trachea, and Teuvw, 
to cut.) See Bronchotomy. 

TRACHO’MA. (Trachoma, atis. n. ; 
from tpaxus, rough.) An asperity in the 
internal superficies of the eye-lid. The 
effects are a violent ophthalmia, and a severe 
pain, as often as the eye-lid moves, ‘The 
species are, 

1. Trachoma sabulosum, from sand falling 
between the eye and the eye-lid of persons 
travelling, blown by a high wind; this hap- 
pens chiefly in sabulous situations, and may 
be prevented by spectacles for the purpose, 
or by guarding against the flights of sand 
by covering the eyes. 

2. Trachoma carunculosum, which arises 
from caruncles, or fleshy verruce, growing 
in the internal superficies of the eye-lid, 
This species of the trachoma is called mo- 
rum. palpebrz interna, because the tuber- 
culous internal superficies appears of a livid 
red like a mulberry. Others call these ca- 
runcule pladorotes. 

3. Trachoma herpeticum, which are hard 
pustules in the internal superfices of the eye- 
lids. This is: also called ficosis, and palpe- 
bra ficosa, from its resemblance to the gra- 
nulated substances in a cut fig. With the 
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Greeks it is nominated atomablepharon, or 
proptoris. Pe 

TRACHYTE. A rock of igneous 
origin, principally composed of felspar. It 
has generally a porphyritic structure. 

TRAGACANTH. See Astragalus. 

TRAGACA’/NTHA. ( Tragacantha, 
@. f.;' from tporyos, a goat, and axavda, a 
thorn: so called from its pods resembling the 
goat’s beard.) See Astragalus tragacantha. 

TRA‘’GICUS. A proper muscle of the 
ear, which pulls the point of the tragus a 
little forward. 

TRA’GIUM. (From zpayos, a goat : 
so named from its filthy smell.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Pentan- 
dria; Order, Digynia. 

4; 2. The bastard dittany, or Dictamnusalbas. 

TRAGO'CERUS. (From ‘tparyos, a 
goat, and xepas, a horn: so named from the 
supposed resemblance of its leaves to the 
horn ofa goat.) The aloe. 

TRAGOPO'/GON. (Tragopogon, onis. 
m.; from tpayos, a goat, and mwywy, a 
beard: so called because its downy seed, 
while enclosed in the calyx, resembles a 
goat’s beard.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 
mon goat’s beard. 

TRAGOPOGON PRATENSE. ‘The system- 
atic name of the common goat’s beard. 
The young stems of this plant are eaten like 
asparagus, and area pleasant and wholesome 
food, The root is also excellent, and was 
formerly used medicinally as a diuretic. 

TRAGOPY’RUM. ( Tragopyrum, i. n.; 
from tpayos, goat, and mvpoyv, wheat; so 
named from its beard.) Buck-wheat. 

TRAGO’/RCHIS. (Tragorchis, is. m.; 
from Tpayos, a goat, and opxis, a testicle: so 
named from the supposed resemblance of its 
roots to the testicles of a goat.) A species 
of orchis. 

TRAGORI'GANUM. (Tragoriganum, 
i.n.; from Tparyos, a goat, and opryavor, 
marjoram: s6 called because goats are fond 
of it.) A species of wild marjoram. 

TRAGOSELINUM. (Tragoselinum, 
i. n.; from tpayos, a goat, and oeAuwvor, 
parsley: named from its hairy coat like the 
beard of a goat.) The burnet saxifrage. 
See Pimpinella saxifraga. 

TRA’GUS. (Tpayos. Tragus, i. m. ; 
a goat: so called from its having numerous 
little hairs, or from its being hairy like the 
goat.) 1. In anatomy. A small carti- 
laginous eminence of the auricular or 
external ear, placed anteriorly, and con- 
nected to the anterior extremity of the helix. 
It is beset with numerous little hairs, 
defending, in some measure, the entrance 
of the external auditory passage. 

2. In botany. © This name has been 
variously applied, by Dioscorides, to meal or 
flour, and to a.maritime shrub. 
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TRA’LLIAN, Atexanprr, a learned 
and ingenious physician, who was born at 
Tralles, in Lydia, and flourished at Rome 
under the emperor Justinian, about the 
middle of the sixth century. Like Hip- 
pocrates, he travelled over various countries 
to improve his knowledge. Besides im- 
proving upon many of the compositions 
then employed, he invented several others : 
and particularly introduced the liberal use 
of the preparations of iron. He principally 
followed the practice of Hippocrates and 
Galen, but not indiscriminately. He ap- 
pears, however, to have had too great faith in 
charms and amulets, which was the common 
error of the age in which he lived. 

TRA’MIS. Tpaws. The line which 
divides the scrotum, and runs on to theanus. 
See Raphe. 

TRANSFUSION. (Transfusio ; iis 
transfundo, to pour from one vessel into ano- 
ther.) The transmission of blood from one 
living animal to another by means of a canu- 
la. <‘Harvey was thirty years before he could 
get his discovery admitted, though the most 
evident proofs ‘of it were every where per- 
ceptible; but as soon as the circulation was 
acknowledged, people’s minds were seized 
with a sort of delirium ; it was thought that 
the means of. curing all diseases was found, 
and even of rendering manimmortal. The 
cause of all our evils was attributed to the 
blood ; in order to cure them, nothing more 
was necessary but to remove the bad blood, 
and to replace it by pure blood, drawn from 
a sound animal. 

The first attempts were made upon ani- 
mals, and they had complete success. A 
dog having lost a great part of its blood, re- 
ceived, by transfusion, that of a sheep, and 
it became well. Another dog, old and deaf, 
regained, by this means, the use of hearing, 
and seemed to recover its youth. A horse 
of twenty-six years having received in his 
veins the blood of four lambs, he recovered 
his strength. 

Transfusion was soon attempted upon 
man. Denys and Emerez, the one a phy- 
sician, the other a surgeon of Paris, were 
the first who ventured to try it. They in- 
troduced into the veins of a young man, an 
idiot, the blood of a calf, in greater quantity 
than that which had been drawn from them, 
and he appeared to recover his reason, A 
Jeprous person, and a quartan ague, were 
also cured by this means; and several other 
‘transfusions were made upon healthy per- 
sons without any disagreeable result. 

However, some sad events happened to 
calm the general enthusiasm caused by these 
repeated successes. The young idiot we 
mentioned fell into a state of madness a short 
time after the experiment. He was sub- 
mitted a second time to the transfusion, and 
he was immediately seized with a He- 
maturia, and died in a state of sleepiness 
and torpor. A young prince of the blood 
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royal was also the victim of it. The par- 
liament of Paris prohibited transfusion. A 
short time after, G. Riva, having, in Italy, 
performed the transfusion upon two in- 
dividuals, who died of it, the pope prohibited 
it also. 

From this period, transfusion has been 
regarded as useless, and even dangerous.” 

TRANSPARENCY. Diaphaneity. A 
quality in certain bodies, by which they 
give passage to the rays of light. It is 
opposed to opacity; hence Cornea trans- 
parens, and Cornea opace. 

TRANSPIRATION. (Transpiratio ; 
from trans, through, and spiro, to breathe.) 
See Perspiration. 

TRANSUDATION. Transudatio. The 
passing through the cells or pores of any 
thing. The term should be distinguished 
from perspiration, which implies a function, 
by which the perspired fluid is secreted 
from the bleod, whereas, by transudation, 
the blood or other fluid merely passes or 
cozes through unaltered. 

TRANSVERSA’ LIS. Transverse. 

TRANSVERSALIS ABDOMINIS. A muscle 
situated on ‘the anterior part of the ab- 
domen: so named from its direction. It 


arises internally or posteriorly from the 


cartilages of the seven lower ribs, being 
there connected with -the intercostals and 
diaphragm, also from the transverse 
process of the last vertebra of the back, from 
those of the four upper vertebree of the loins, 
from the inner edge of the crista ilii, and 
from part of Poupart’s ligament, and it is 
inserted into the inferior bone of the sternum, 
and almost all the length of the linea alba. 
Its use is to support and sper see! the 
abdominal viscera. 

TRANSVERSALIS ANTICUS PRIMUS. See 
Rectus capitis lateralis. 

TRANSVERSALIS CERVIcIS. See Longis- 
simus dorsi. 

TRANSVERSALIS co~t1. A muscle, si- 
tuated on the’ posterior part of the neck, 
which turns the neck obliquely backwards, 
anda little to one side. 

TRANSVERSALIS porsi. See Multifidus spine. 

TRANSVERSALIS MAJOR COLLI. See Lon- 
gissimus dorsi. 

TRANSVERSALIS PEDIS. A muscle of the - 
foct, which it contracts, by bringing the 
great toe and the two outermost toes nearer 
each other. 

TRANSVERSE SUTURE. Sutura transvers- 
alis. | This suture runs across the face, and 
sinks down into the orbits, joining the 
bones of the skull to the bones of the face ; 
but with so many irregularities and inter- 


ruptions, that it can scarcely be recognised 


as a suture. 
TRANSVERSO-SPINALES. 
spine. . 
TRANSVERSUS AURIS. A muscle of. the 
external ear, which draws the upper part of 
the concha towards the helix, 


See Multifidus 
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TRANSVERSUS PERINAI. (Musculus trans- 
versus peringi.) A muscle of the organs of 
generation, which sustains and keeps the 
perinzum in its proper place. 

TRANSVERSUS PERINEI ALTER. Prostati- 
cus inferior, of Winslow. A small muscle 
occasionally found accompanying the for- 
mer. 

TRAP. This term is derived from the 
Swedish word trappa, a stair. It is ap- 
plied in geology to rocks principally charac- 
terised by the presence of hornblende and 
black iron clay. 

TRAPA. (A term given by Linneus, 
whose idea is certainly taken from the war- 
like instrument called caltrop, the tribulus 
of the ancients, which consisted of four iron 
radiated spikes, so placed, that one of them 
must always stand upwards, in order to 
wound the feet of the passengers. Such is 
the figure of the singular fruit of this genus ; 
hence named by Tournefort tribdoides. 
Calcitrapa, an old botanical term of similar 
meaning to tribulus, is compounded, per- 
haps, of calco, to tread or kick, and tpeta, 
to turn, because the caltrops are continually 


kicked over if they fail of their intended . 


mischief ; here we have the immediate origin 
of trapa.) The name of a genus of plants, 
Class, Tetrandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
Trara natans. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the nux aquatica. 
Tribulus aquaticus. Caltrops. The fruit is 
of a quadrangular and somewhat oval shape, 
including a nut of a sweet farinaceous 
flavour, somewhat like that of the chesnut, 
which is apt to constipate the bowels, and 
produce disease; however, it is said to be 
nutritious and demulcent, and to be useful 
in diarrheeas from abraded bowels, and 
against calculus, Likewise a poultice of 
these nuts is said to be efficacious in resolv- 
ing hard and indolent tumours. 
TRAPE’/ZIUM. (A four-sided figure : 
so called from its shape.) The first bone 
of the second row of the carpus. 
TRAPE’ZIUS. (From tpamegws, four- 
square: so named from its shape.) Cucul- 
laris. A muscle situated immediately under 
the integuments of the posterior part of the 
neck and back. It arises by a thick, round, 
and short tendon, from the lower part of a 
protuberance in the middle of the occipital 
bone backwards, and from the rough line that 
is extended from thence towards the mastoid 
process of the os temporis, and by a thin 
membranous tendon, which covers part of 
the complexus and splenius. It then runs 
downwards along the nape of the neck, 
and rises tendinous from the spinous pro- 


cesses of the two lowermost vertebre of | 


the neck, and from the spinous processes 
of all the vertebre of the back, being in- 
separably united to its fellow, the whole 
length of its origin, by tendinous fibres, 
which, in the nape of the neck, form what 
is called ligamentum colli, or the cervical 
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ligament. It is inserted fleshy into the 
broad and posterior half of the clavicle, 
tendinous and fleshy into one-half of the 
acromion, and into almost all the spine of 
the scapula. 

This muscle serves to move the scapula 
in different directions. Its upper deseend- 
ing fibres pull it obliquely upwards; its 
middle transverse ones pull it directly 
backwards ; its inferior fibres, which ascend 
obliquely upwards, draw it obliquely down- 
wards and backwards. 

The upper part of the muscle acts upon 
the neck and head, the latter of which it 
draws backwards, and turns upon its axis. 
It likewise concurs. with other muscles in 
counteracting the flexion of the head for- 
wards, : je 

TRAPEZOYDES OS. » The second 
bone of the second row of the carpus: so 
called from its resemblance to the trapeziwm, 
or quadrilateral geometrical figure. 

TRAUMATIC. (From tpavya, a 
wound.) Any thing relating to a wound. 

TRAVELLER’S JOY. See Clematis 
vitalba. 

TREACLE. Sce Theriaca. . 

Treacle, mustard. See Thlaspt. 

TREFOIL. (So called because the leaf 
is formed of three leaflets.) See T'rifoliwm. 

Trefoil marsh. See Menyanthes trifo- 
liata. 

TREMOLITE. A sub-species of 
straight edged augite. There are three 
kinds, the asbestous, common, and glassy. 

TRE/MOR. Aninvoluntary trembling. 

TREPAN. Trephine. An instrument 
used by surgeons to remove a portion of 
bone from the skull, 

TREPHINE. See Trepan. 

TREW, CunristorHer James, was born 
at Lauffen, in Franconia, in 1695; and 
settled as a physician at Nuremburg, where 
he gained so much reputation, as to be 
made director of the academy ‘* Nature 
Curiosorum.”’ He also contributed much 
towards establishing a society under the 
title of “ Commercium Literarium Nori- 
cum,” for the advancement of medical and 
natural knowledge, which published some 
valuable memoirs. To these societies he 
communicated several papers, and he also 
published some splendid works in anatomy 
and botany. He died in 1769, 

TRIANGULA’RIS. Trigonus. Tri- 
angular: aterm very generally used in the 
different departments of science, to parts of 
animals, vegetables,'minerals, &c., from their 
form. See Caulis, foliwm, &c. 

TRIBULUS. (TpiBoros; from tpiGw, 
to tear or injure: an instrument of war to 
be thrown in the way to annoy the: enemy’s 
horse: hence the name of an herb from 
its resemblance to this instrument, ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Decandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2, See Trapa natans. 
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TrisuLus aquaticus. See Trapa na- 
tans. 

TRICA. (Trica, @. f. ; from Opit, Tprxos, 
a hair; because they seem composed of a 
horse hair rolled, or partly folded, into a 
little round black head.) A term applied 
Dr. Acharius to the black filaments, resem- 
bling a curled horse hair, in the Gyrophora 
and Umbilicaria of Hoffman. 

TRICAUDA/LIS. (From fres, three, 
and cauda, a tail.) A muscle with three 
tails. 

TRICEPS. (From tres, three, and 
caput, ahead,) Three-headed. 

Triceps appuctor FEMoris. Under this 
appellation are comprehended three distinct 
muscles. See Adductor brevis, longus, and 
magnus femoris. 

Tricers auris. See Retrahentes auris. 

TRicErs EXTENSOR cunit1. This muscle, 
which occupies all the posterior part of the 
os humeri, is described as two distinct 
muscles by Douglas, and as three by Wins- 
low. The upper part of its long head is 
covered by the deltoides: the rest of the 
muscle is situated immediately under the 
integuments. 

It arises, as its name indicates, by three 
heads. ‘The first, or long head, (the long 


head of the biceps externus, of Douglas; 


anconeus major, of Winslow, as it is called,) 
springs, by a flat tendon of an inch in 
breadth, from the anterior extremity of 
the inferior costa of the scapula, near its 
neck, and below the origin of the teres 
minor. The second head, (the short head of 
the biceps externus, of Douglas; anconeus 
externus of Winslow), arises by an acute, 
tendinous, and fleshy beginning, from the 
upper and outer part of the os humeri, at 
the bottom of its great tuberosity. The 
third head, (brachialis externus of Douglas ; 
anconeus internus of Winslow,) which is 
the shortest of the three, originates by an 
acute fleshy beginning, from the back part 
of the os humeri, behind the flat tendon of 
the latissimus dorsi. These three portions 
unite about the middle of the arm, so as to 
form one thick and powerful muscle, which 
adheres to the os humeri to within an inch 
of the elbow, where it begins to form a 
broad tendon, which, after adhering tu the 
capsular ligament of the elbow, is inserted 
into the upper and outer part of the ole- 
cranon, and sends off a great number of 
fibres, which help to form the fascia on 
the outer part of the fore-arm. The use 
of this muscle is to extend the fore-arm. 


TRICHIA. (From 6pié, ahair.) A 
disease of the hair. See T'richoma. 
TRICHI/ASIS. (From 6pif, a hair.) 


Trichosis. 1. A disease of the eye-lashes, 
in which they are turned in towards the bulb 


of the eye. 
2. A disease of the hair. See TZ'richo- 
ma. 
TRICHI’SMUS.. (From 6pié, hair.) A 
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species of fracture which appears like a hair, 
and is almost imperceptible. 
_ TRICHO’MA. (From rprxes, the hair.) 
The plaited hair, See Plica. 

TRICHOMANES. (From tpixes, hair, 
and wavos, thin, lax: so called, because it 
resembles fine hair.) See Asplenium tricho- 
manes. 

TRICHOSIS. (Tp:xwos, pilare malum ; 
from @pig, a hair.). Under this name Good 
makes a genus of disease in the Class Ec- 
critica, Onder Acrotica, of his Nosology. 
Morbid hair. It has eight species, viz. Tri- 
chosis setosa, plica, hirsatiis; distrix. See 
Plica. 


TRICHURIS. (From Spié, a hair.) 
The long hair-worm. See Worms. 
TRICOCCUS. (From 7peis, three, and 


Kokkos, a grain.) 'Three-seeded, 

Tricocca. The name of an order in 
Linnzus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, 
consisting of those which have a triangular 
capsule with three seeds. 

TRICUSPID. (Tricuspis; from tres, 
three, and cuspis, a point: so called from 
their being three-pointed.) Three-pointed. 

Tricusrip vaAtve. The name of the valve 
in the right ventricle. 

Trifoil, water. See Menyanthes trifoliata. 

TRIFO’LIUM. From tres, three, 
and folium, a leaf: so called because it 
has three Jeaves on each stalk.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia.  Trefoil. ; 

TriroLiym acrrosum. The wood-sorrel 
was so called. See Qvalis acetosella. 


Trirotium aquaticum, See Menyanthes 
trifoliata. 

TRiroLiuM ARVENsE.  Hare’s-foot tre- 
foil. 

TriroLiuM AuUREUM. Herb trinity; noble 
liverwort. 


Melilotus. 
Sweet trefoil. 


TRIFOLIUM CABALLINUM. 

TRIFOLIUM CAIRULEUM. 

TRiFoLIuM FALcatuM. ‘The Auricula 
muris. See Hieracitum pilosella. 

TRIFOLIUM FIBRINUM. See Menyanthes 
trifoliata. 

TRIFOLIUM HEPATICUM, 
hepatica. 

TRIFOLIUM MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS, The 
systematic name of the officinal melilot ; 
Melilotus ; Lotus sylvestris ; Seratula campa- 
na; Trifolium caballinum ; Coroda regia ; 
Trifolium odoratum. This plant has been 
said to be resolvent, emollient, anodyne, 
and to participate of the virtues of chamo- 
mile. Its taste is unpleasant, subacrid, sub- 
saline, but not bitter; when fresh it has 
scarcely any smell; in drying it acquires a 
pretty strong one of the aromatic kind, but 
not agreeable. The principal use of melilot 
has been in clysters, fomentations, and other 
external applications. 

TRIFOLIUM ODORATUM, 
melilotus officinalis. . 


See Anemone 


See Trifolium 
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TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. 
trifoliata. 

TRIGE/MINI. (Trigeminus, from tres, 
three, and geminus, double; three-fold. ) 
Nervi innominati. The fifth pair of nerves, 
' which arise from the crura of the cerebel- 
lum, and are divided within the cavity of 
the cranium into three branches, viz. the 
orbital, superior, and inferior mavillary. The 
orbital branch is divided into the frontal, 
lachrymal, and nasal nerves; the superior 
maxillary into the spheno-palatine, posterior 
alveolar, and infra-orbital nerves; and the 
inferior maxillary into two branches, the in- 
ternal lingual, and one more properly called 
the inferior maxillary. 

TRIGONE’LLA. (A diminutive of 
trigona, three-sided, alluding to its little 
triangular flower.) The name ofa genus 


See Menyanthes 


of plants. Class, Diadelphia ; Order, De- 
candria. 

TRIGONELLA F@NUM GRa&cuM, ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the foenugreek. Danum 


grecum ; Buceras ; Aigoceras. Trigonella— 
leguminibus sessilibus» strictis erectiusculis 
subfalcatis acuminatis, cade erecto, of Lin- 
neus. A native of Montpellier. The seeds 
are brought to us from the southern parts of 
France and Germany ; they have a strong 
disagreeable smell, and an unctuous farina- 
ceous taste, accompanied with a slight bitter- 
ness. They are esteemed as assisting the 
formation of pus, in inflammatory tumours ; 
and the meal, with that intention, is made 
into a poultice with milk. 

TRIGONUS. See Triangularis. 

TRIHILATZ. (From tres, three ; and 
hilum, the scar or external mark on the 
seed.) The name of aclass of plants in 
Linnezus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, 
consisting of plants, the seeds of which have 
the scar well marked; the style has three 
stigmas. 

TRILOBUS. Three-lobed. Applied 
to parts of animals and plants which are so 
shaped. 

TRINERVIS. — Three-nerved. In 
botany, three-ribbed; as applied to leaves, 
Cote it 

TRINITA TIS HERBA. 
natica. 

TRINITY-HERS. 
patica. 

TRIPARTITUS. Tripartite: divided 
into three. 

Triva’stRUM APELLIDIS. Tripasirum 
Archimedis. A surgical instrument for 
extending fractured limbs; so named be- 
cause it resembled a machine invented by 
Apellides or Archimedes, for launching of 
ships, and because it was worked with three 
cords. 

TRIPHANE. See Spodumene. 

TRIPHYLLUS. (From pets, three, 
and @vadov, a leaf.) Three-leaved. 

Trietinervis. Triply-ribbed: applied 
to a leaf, which has a pair of large ribs 


See Anemone he- 


See Anemone he- 
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branching off from a main one above the 
base, which is the case in every species 
of sun-flower, and the Blakea tripliner- 
vis. 
TRIPOLI,  Rottenstone. A greyish 
yellow-coloured mineral used for polish- 
ing. 

 TRIQUE’/TRA. (Triquetrus; from 
tres, three.) Ossicula Wormiana. The 
triangular-shaped bones, which are found 
mostly in the course of the lambdoidal su- 
ture of the skull. 

TRIQUETRUS. Three-sided. Ap- 
plied to some parts of plants; as the stems, 
flowerstalk, leaves, seeds, &c. | 

TRI’SMUS, (From rpigw, to gnash.) 
Locked jaw. Spastic rigidity of the under 
jaw. Capistrum, of Vogel. Dr. Cullen 
makes two species. 1. Trismus nascen- 
tium, attacking infants during the two first 
weeks from their birth. 2. Trismus traw- 
maticus, attacking persons of all ages, and 


arising from cold or a wound. See Te- 
tanus. 
TRISSA’GO. (Quasi tristago; from 


tristis, sad: because it dispels sadness.) The 
common germander is sometimes so called. 
See Teucrium chamedrys. 

TrissaGo paLLustRis. The water-ger- 
mander was so called. See Teucriwm scor- 
dium. 

TRITZO/PHYA. (From rpiJatos, ter- 
tian, and vw, importing a like nature or 
original.) Triteus. A fever much of a 
nature with a tertian, and taking its rise 
from it. Some call it a continued tertian. *, 
It is remittent or intermittent. 

Triraoruya causus. The fever called 
causus by Hippocrates. 

TRITZ’US. See Triteophya. 

TRI’TICUM. (From tero; to thresh 
from the husk.) The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Triandria ; Order, Digynia. 
See Wheat. 

TriticuM REPENS, Gramen caninum; 
Gramen Dioscoridis ; Gramen repens ; Lo- 
liaceum radice repente. Dog’s grass; Couch 
grass, A very common grass, the roots of 
which are agreeably sweet, and possess ape- 
rient properties. The expressed juice is 
recommended to be given largely. 

TRITO’RIUM. = (From tritus, beat 
small.) 1. A mortar. 

2. A glass for separating the oil from the 
water in distilling, 

TRITURATION. (Trituratio; from 
tero, to rub or grind.) Tritura; Tritus. 
The act of reducing a solid body into a sub- 
tile powder; as woods, barks, &c. It is 
performed mostly by the rotatory motion of 
a pestle in metallic, glass, or wedgewood 
mortars. 

TROCAR. (Corrupted from un trois 
quart, French, a three quarters; from the 
three sides with which the point is made.) 
The name of an instrument used in tapping 
for the dropsy. 
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TROCHA’NTER. (From tpexo, to. 
run; because the muscles inserted into 
them perform the office of running.) The 
name of two processes of the thigh-bone, 
which are distinguished into the greater and 
lesser. See Femur. 

TROCHISCUS. (Diminutive of tpo- 
xos, a wheel.) A. troch or round tablet. 
Troches and lozenges are composed of pow- 
ders made up with glutinous substances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. This 
form is principally used for the more com- 
modious exhibition of certain medicines, by 
fitting them to dissolve slowly in the mouth, 
so as to pass by degrees into the stomach ; 
and hence these preparations have generally 
a considerable portion of sugar or other 


“ materials grateful to the palate. Some 


powders have likewise been reduced into 
troches, with a view to their preparation, 
though possibly for no very good reasons : 
for the moistening them and afterwards 
drying them in the air, must on this account 
be of greater injury, than any advantage 
accruing from this form can counter- 
balance. 

General rules for making troches : 

1. If the mass. proves so glutinous as to 
stick to the fingers in making up, the hands 
may be anointed with any sweet or aromatic 
oil ; or else sprinkled with starch, or liquorice 
powder, or with flour. 

2. In order to thoroughly dry the troches, 
put them on an inverted sieve, in a shady 
airy place, and frequently turn them. 

3. Troches are to be kept in glass vessels, 
or in earthen ones well glazed. 

TRO'CHLEA. (TpoxAea, a pulley ; from 
tpexw, torun.) A kind of cartilaginous 
pulley, through which the tendon of one of 
the muscles. of the eye passes. 


TROCHLEA’RIS. See Obliquus su- 
pertor oculi. 
TROCHLEATO’RES. The fourth 


pair of nerves are so called, because they are 
inserted into the musculus trochlearis of the 
eye. See Pathetici. 

TROCHOVDES. (From tpoxos, a 
wheel, and eos, resemblance.) Area com~ 
missura. A species of diarthrosis, or move- 
able connection of bones, in which one bone 
rotates upon another; as the first cervical 
vertebra upon the odontoid process of the 
second. 

TRONA. The African name for the 
native entfronate of soda found near Fez- 
zan. 

TRONCHIN, THEODORE, was bern at 
Geneva, in 1709, and went to study under 
Boerhaave, at Leyden, where he graduated 
in 1730. He then settled at Amsterdam, 
became a member of the College of Physi- 
cians, and an inspector of hospitals; and 
distinguished himself as a zealous promoter 
of inoculation. In 1754, he returned to 
Geneva, and ranked among the most emi- 
nent practitioners in Europe; a chair of 
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medicine was instituted in his favour, and 
the Society of Pastors admitted him into 
their body. He was employed by the Duke 
of Orleans, and other persons of rank at 
Paris, to inoculate their children ; and per- 
formed the same office for the Duke of 
Parma. In 1766, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of principal physician to the Duke of 
Orleans ; though he had previously declined 
an invitation from the Empress of Russia. 
His practice appears to have been simple and 
judicious, and his conduct marked by 

manity and charity. He had little time for 


- writing, but besides his inaugural disserta- 


tion he published a treatise on the Colica 
Pictonum, in 1757, and contributed several 
articles to the Encyclopedia, and to the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Surgery: and 
to an edition of the works of Baillou he gave 
a Preface on the State of Medicine. He 
had the honour of being a member of the 
chief medical and scientific societies in Ku- 
rope. His death happened in 1781. 

TROPZ’OLUM. (A diminutive of 
tropeum, or Tpwratoy, a warlike trophy. 
This fanciful but elegant name was chosen 
by Linnzus for this singular and striking 
genus, because he conceived the shicld-like 
leaves and the brilliarit flowers, shaped like 
golden helmets, pierced -through and 
through, and stained with blood, might well 
justify such an allusion.) The name of a 
genus of plants. Class, Octandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

TropmoLuM asus. The systematic 
name of the Indian cress. Nasturtium indi- 
cum; Acriviola ; Flos sanguineus monardi ; 
Nasturtium peruvianum; Cardamindum 
minus. Greater Indian cress, or Nasturtium. 
This plant is a native of Peru; it was first 
brought to France in 1684, and there called 
La grande capucine. In its recent state 
this plant, and more especially its flowers, 
have a smell and taste resembling those of 
water-cress ; and.the leaves, on being bruised 
in a mortar, emit a pungent odour, some- 
what like that of horse-radish. By distilla- 
tion with water they impregnate the fluid in 
a considerable degree with the smell and 
flavour of the plant, Hence the antiscorbutic 


character of the nasturtium seems to be well 


founded, at least as far as we are able to 
judge fr om its sensible qualities : therefore 
in all those cases where the warm and anti- 
scorbutic vegetables are recommended, this 
plant may be occasionally adopted as a plea- 
sant and effectual variety. Patients te 
whom the nauseous taste of seurvy-grass is 
intolerable, may find a grateful substitute in 
the nasturtium. The flowers are frequently 
used in salads, and the capsules are by many 
highly esteemed asa pickle. The flowers, 
in the warm summer months, about the time 
of sunset, have been observed to emit sparks 
like those of the electrical kind. 

Trormis americana. Red fruited bu- 
cephalon. ‘The fruit of the plant is a rough 
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red berry, which is eaten in Jamaica, though 
not very pleasant. 

TRUFFLE. See Lycoperdon tuber. 

TRUNCATUS. Truncate. Used in 
botany. A truncate leaf is an abrupt one, 
which has the extremity cut off, as it were, 
by a transverse jine; as in Liriodendrum 
tulipifere, and the petals of Hura crepi- 
fans. 

TRUNCUS.(Truncus,i.m.) The trunk. 

I. In anatomy, applied to the body strictly 
so called. it is divided into the thorax or 
chest, the abdomen or belly, and the pelvis. 

II. In botany, that part of a plant which 
emerges from the root, and sustains all other 
parts. The genera of trunks are, 

1. Truncus : applied to trees and shrubs, 
which are thick and woody. 

2. Caulis : the stem of herbs. 

3. Calmus ; the stem of grasses. 

4. Stipes: the trunk of funguses, ferns, 
and palms, 

5. Scapus: which is not a trunk, but a 
flower stalk, emerging from the root. 

TUBA. (From tudus ; any hollow ves- 
sel.) 1. A tube. 

2. In botany, the inferior part of amono- 
petalous corol, It is the cylindrical part 
which is enclosed in the calyx of the prim- 
rose. See Corolla. 

Tosa gustacuiana. Tuba Aristotelica; 
Aqueducus ; Aqueductus Fallopii; Meatus 
siccus; Palatinus ductus ; Ductus auris pa- 
datinus. 'Thelauditory tube. The Eusta- 


chian tube, so called because it was first’ 


described by Eustachius, arises in each ear: 


from.the anterior extremity of the tympanum. 


by means of a bony semi-canal; runs for- 
wards and inwards, at the same time becom- 
ing gradually smaller ; and after perforating 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone, 
terminates in a passage, partly cartilaginous 
and partly membranous, narrow at the be- 
ginning, but becoming gradually larger, and 
ending in a pouch behind the soft palate, 
It is through. this orifice that the pituitary 
membrane of the nose enters the tympanum. 
It is always open, and affords a free passage 
for the air into the tympanum ; hence per- 
sons hear better with their mouth open. 

Tusa Frattorrana. The Fallopian tube 
first. described by Fallopius. The uterine 
tube. A canal included in two.lamine of 
the peritonzum, which arises at each side of 
the fundus of the uterus, passes transversely, 
and ends. with its extremity turned. down- 
wards at the ovarium, Its use is. to grasp 
the ovum, and convey the prolific vapour. to 
it, and to conduct the fertilized ovum into 
the cavity of the uterus. 

TUBER. (Tuber, eris. n.; from tumeo, 
to swell.) An old name for an excrescence. 

1. In anatomy, applied to some parts which 
are rounded ; as iwber.annulare, &c. 

2. In surgery, a knot or swelling in any 
part. 

3. In botany, applied to a kind of round 


‘was. struck to his honour. 
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turgid root, as a turnip; hence these are 
called tuberose roots. 

4. ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Cryptogamia; Or- 
der, Fungi. 

TusBeR CIBARUM. 
See Lycoperdon tuber. fs 

TuBERCULA QUADRIGEMINA. Corpora 
quadrigemina ; Eminentie quadrigemine ; 
Natule. Four white oval tubercles of the 
brain, two of which are situated on each side 
over the posterior orifice of the third 
ventricle and the aqueduct of Sylvius. The 
ancients called them nates and testes, from 
their supposed resemblance. 

TUBE’RCULUM. (Tuberculum, i. n. 
diminutive of tuber.) A tubercle, In 
anatomy applied to several elevations, and in 
morbid anatomy to a diseased structure, 
which consists of a solid roundish sub- 
stance ; as tubercles of the lungs, liver, &c. 

In botany, it is applied to the hemi- 
spherical projections, as the fruit of the Lé- 
chen caninus. 

TuBERCULUM ANNULARE. The com- 
mencement of the medulla oblongata. 

Tusercutum towerr. An eminence in 
the right auricle of the heart where the 
two vene cavee meet: so called from Lower, 
who first described ‘it. 

TUBEROSUS. Tuberose, .knobbed : 
applied to parts of plants. The root so 
called is of many kinds. The most genuine 
consists of fleshy knobs, various in form; 
connected by common stalks or fibres; as 
the potatoe, and Jerusalem artichoke. 

TUBULARIS. - Tubular. _ In Good’s 
Nosology used to designate a’ species of 
purging, diarrhea tubularis, in which mem- 
brane-like tubes pass with the motions, 

TUBULOSUS. Tubulose. A leaf: is 
so called which is hollow within, as that of 
the common onion; 

The florets of a compound flower are called 
tubulost, tubular or cylindrical, to distinguish 
them from such as-are ligulate, or riband- 
like. ; 

TU’BULUS. A small tube or duct. 

Tusui Lactirer1. The ducts or tubes: 
in the nipple, through which the milk passes. 

TUFT. See Capitulum. 

TULP, Nicuoras, was‘ the son of an 
opulent merchant, and born at Amsterdam, 
in 1593. Having studied and graduated at 
Leyden, he settled in his native city, and: 
rose to-a high rank, not only in his profes- 
sion, but also as acitizen. He was made: 
burgomaster in 1652, and in that station 
resisted the invasion of Holland by Lewis 
XIV. twenty years after, and thus saved. 
his country; on which occasion a medal: 
He died in 
1674. His three books of. Medical Obser~ 
vations have been several’ times- reprinted, ' 
and contain many valuable physiological 
remarks. He is said to have been amongst 
the first who observed the lacteal vessels. 

4] 


The common truffle. 
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TUMITE. See Thummerstone. 

TUMOUR. (Tumor; from tumeo, to 
swell.) A swelling. 

Tumo/res. Tumours. An order in the 
Class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology, com- 
prehending partial swellings without inflam- 
mation. 

TUNBRIDGE. Tunbridge wells is . 
a populous village in the county of Kent,” 
which contains many chalybeate springs, all 
of which resemble each other very closely 
in their chemical properties. Two of these 
are chiefly used, which yield about a gal- 
lon in a minute, and therefore afford an 
abundant supply for the numerous invalids 
who yearly resort thither. The analysis of 
Tunbridge spring, proves it to be a very 


‘ pure water, as to the quantity of solid mat- 


ter; and the saline contents (the iron ex- 

cepted) are such as may be found in almost 
any water that is used as. common drink. 

It is only as a chalybeate, and in the quan- 

tity of carbonic acid, that it differs from‘ 
common water. Of this acid it contains 

one twenty-second of its bulk, The gene- 

ral operation of this chalybeate water is to 

increase the power of the secretory system 

in a gradual, uniform manner, and to im- 

part tone and strength to all the functions ; 

hence it is asserted to be of eminent service 

in irregular digestion; flatulency; in the 
incipient stages of those chronic disorders, 

which are attended with. great. debility ; in 

chlorosis ; and numerous other complaints 

incident to the female sex.. The prescribed 

method of using the Tunbridge water, ob- 

serves. Dr. Saunders, is judicious. The 

whole of the quantity daily used, is taken at 

about two or three intervals, beginning at 

eight o’clock in the morning, and finishing 

about noon. ‘The dose at each time varies 

from about one to three quarters of a pint; 

according to the age, sex, and general con- 
stitution of the ‘patient, and especially the 

duration of the course; for it is found that 

these waters lose much of their effect by long: 
habit. 

TUNGSTATE. Tunstas. \A salt form- 
ed by the combination of the tungstic acid, 
with salifiable bases ; as tungstate of lime, &c. 

TUNGSTENUM. (Tungsten, Swed. 
ponderous stone.) A metal, never found but 
in combination, and by no means common. 
The substance known to mineralogists, 
under. the name of tungsten, was, after 
some time, discovered to consist of lime, . 
combined . with the acid of this metal. 
This ore is now called tungstate of lime, and 
is exceedingly scarce. . It has been found 
in Sweden, and Germany, both in: masses 
and crystallised, of a yellowish-white or 
grey colour. It has a sparry appearance,» 
is shining, of alamellated texture, and semi- 
transparent. The same metallic acid is: 
likewise found united to iron and manga- 
nese; it then forms the ore called Wol-: 
fram, or tungstate. of iron and manganese. 
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This ore occurs both massive and crystallised, 
and is found in Cornwall, Germany, France, 
and Spain. Its colour is brownish-black, 
and.its texture foliated. It has a- metallic 
lustre, and a lamellated texture ; it is brittle 
and very heavy ; it is found in solid masses, 
in the state of layers interspersed with 
quartz. These two substances are therefore 
ores of the same metal. 
Properties. — Tungstenum appears of a 
steel-grey colour. Its specific gravity is 
about 17.6. It is one of the hardest me- 
tals, but it is exceedingly brittle; and it is 
said to be almost as infusible as platina. 
Heated in the air it becomes converted into 
a yellow pulverulent. oxide, which becomes 
blue by a strong heat, or when exposed to 
light. Tungstenum combines with phos- 
phorus and sulphur, and with silver, copper, 
iron, lead, tin, antimony, and bismuth ; 
but it does not unite with gold and platina. 
It is not attacked by sulphuric, nitric, or 
muriatic. acids; nitro-muriatic acid acts 
upon it very slightly. It is oxidisable and 


acidifiable by the nitrates and hyperoxy-_ 


muriates. It colours the vitrified earths or 
the vitreous fluxes, of a blue or brown co- 
lour. Itis not known what its action may 
be on water and different oxides. Its ac- 
tion on the alkalies is likewise unknown. 
It is not employed yet, but. promises real 


utility, on account of its colouring property,’ 


as a basis for pigment, since the compounds 
it is said to form with vegetable colouring 
matters,- afford colours. so permanent, as 
not to be acted on by the most concen- 
trated oxyrauriatic acid, the great enemy 
of vegetalle colours. 

Methods of obtaining tungstenum. — The 
method of obtaining metallic tungstenum is 


a problem in chemistry. Scheele, Bergman,’ 


and Gmelin did not succeed in their attempts 
to procure it. Klaproth tried to reduce the 
yellow oxide of this metal with a variety of 
combustible substances, but without suceess. 
Ruprecht and Tondy say they have ob- 


tained this metal by using combustible 


substances alone; and by a mixture of com- 
bustible and alkaline matter. i 


The following process is recommended ~ 


by Richter, an ingenious German chemist. 


Let equal parts of tungstic acid and dried 
blood be exposed for some time to a red. ’ 


heat in a crucible; press the black powder: 


which is formed into another smaller cru-— 


cible, and expose it again to a violent heat 
in a forge, for at least half anhour. 'Tung- 


stenum. will then be found, according to 


this chemist, in its metallic state in the 
crucible. 
stenum, the brown and the yellow, or tung- 
stic acid. 

TUNGSTIC. ACID has been found 
only in two minerals; one of which, for- 
merly called tungsten, is a tungstate of lime, 


and is very rare; the other more common, 


is composed of tungstic acid, oxide of iron, 


. 


There are two oxides of tung-— 
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and a little oxide of manganese. The acid 
is separated from the latter in the following 
way: — The wolfram cleared from its sili- 


ceous gangue, and pulverised, is heated in a. 


matras with five or six times its weight of 
muriatic acid, for half an hour. The ‘oxides 
of iron and manganese being thus dissolved, 
we obtain the tungstic acid under the form 
of a yellow powder. After washing it re- 
peatedly with water, it is then digested in 
an excess of liquid ammonia, heated, which 
dissolves it completely. The liquor is fil- 
tered and evaporated to dryness in a cap- 
sule. The dry residue being ignited, the 
ammonia flies off, and pure tungstic acid re- 
mains. If the whole of the wolfram has not 
been decomposed in this operation, it must 
be subjected to the muriatic acid again. 

It is tasteless, and does not affect veget- 
able colours. . The tungstates of the alkalies 
and magnesia are soluble and crystallisable, 
the other earthy ones are insoluble, as well 
as those of the metallic oxides. The acid is 
eomposed of 100 parts metallic tungsten, 
and 25 or 26.4 oxygen. 

TUNGSTOUS ACID. What has been 
thus called appears to be an oxide - of 
tungsten. 

Tunic of a seed. See Arillus. 

TUNICA. (A tuendo corpore, because 
it defends the body.) A membrane or 
covering; as the coats of the eye, &c. 

Tunica actnirornmis. ‘The uvea, or pos- 
terior lamella of the iris. 

TUNICA ALBUGINEA OCULI. 
tunica. 

TONICA ALBUGINEA. TESTIS. 
ginea testis. 

Tunica ARACHNOIDEA. 
membrane. 

TUNICA CELLULOSA RUYSCHII. 
cond coat of the intestines. . 

Tunica cHorowwEA. See Choroid mem- 


See Adnata 
See dlbu- 
See Arachnoid 


The see 


brane. 

Tunica consuncriva. See Conjunctive 
membrane. 

Tunica cornea. See Cornea. 

Tunica FiraAMENtosA. ‘Ihe false or 


spongy chorion. 

Tunica retina. See Retina. 

TUNICA VAGINALIS TESTIS. A continu- 
ation of the peritoneum through the ingui- 
nal ring, which loosely invests the testicle 
and spermatic cord. ‘See Testis. 

Tunica vittosa. The villous, or inner 
folding coat of the intestines. 

Turbeth, mineral. See Hydrargyrus vi- 
 triolatus. 

Turbeth root. 5 


thum. 
TURBINATHE. (Turbinatus ; from tur- 


Convolvulus turpe- 


bino, to sharpen at the top, shaped like a’ 


sugar-loaf.) Shaped like a sugar-loaf. 
TurzsinaTED Bones. The superior spongy 
portion of the ethmoid bone, and the inte- 


rior spongy — bones, are so called by some- 


writers, See Spongiosa ossa. 
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-TURBINA/TUM. The pineal gland. 
~TURBINATUS. . Turbinate, or sugar«. 

leaf form. Applied to the fi g, &e. 

Turbith. A cathartic eastern bark ; 
species of cicely. 

Turkeystone. See Whetslate. 

TURMERIC. See Curcuma. | 

TURNHOOF. A vulgar name of the 
ground-ivy. See Glecoma hederacea. 

TURNIP. See Brassica rapa. 

Lurnip, French. See Brassica rapa. 

TORNSOLE. See Heliotropium. 

TURPENTINE. Terebinthina. There 
are many kinds of turpentine, _ Those em- 
Ployed medicinally are, 

The Chian or Cyprus terpentine, see 
pee ta terebinthus. 

2. ‘The common turpentine, see’ Terebin- 
thina communis. 

3. The Venice turpentine, 
larizx. 

All these have been considered as hot, 
stimulating corroborants and detergents ; 
qualities which they possess in common. 
‘They stimulate the prime vie, and prove 
laxative ; when carried into the blood-vessels 
they excite the whole system, and thus prove 
serviceable in chronic rheumatism and _para- 
lysis. Turpentine readily passes off by 
urine, which it imbues with a peculiar odour ; 
also by perspiration and by exhalation from 
the lungs; and to these respective effects 
are ascribed the virtues it possesses in gra-~ 
velly complaints, scurvy, and pulmonic. dis- 
orders, ‘Turpentine is much used in‘gleets, 
and fluor albus, and in general with much 
success. The essential oil, in’ which the 
virtues of turpentine reside, is not only pre- 
ferred for external use, as a rubefacient, but 
also internally as a diuretic and _ styptic ; 
the latter of which qualities it possesses in a 
very high degree. Formerly turpentine was 
much used as a digestive application to 
ulcers, &c. ; but in the modern practice of 
surgery, it is almost wholly exploded. 

Turpeth mineral, See Hydrargyrus vt- 
triolatus. 

TURPE’THUM. (From Turpeth, In- 
dian turbeth.) See Convolvulus turpe- 
thum. 

TurreruuM 
gyrus vitriolatus. ‘ 

TURQUOIS. Calaite. A much es-. 
teemed ornamental stone brought from 
Persia, of a smalt-blue and apple-green 
colour. 


see Pinus 


MINERALE. See Hydrar- 


TURUNDA. (4 terendo, from its 
being rolled up.) A tent, or suppository. 
TUSSILA’GO.  (Tussilago, inis. f. ; 


from tussis, a cough; because it relieves 
coughs.) 1. The name ofa genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, Polygamia superflua. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the colts- 
foot. See Tussilago farfara. : 

Tussmaco FARFarA. ‘The systematic 
name of the PBeehium; Bechion; Calceum 
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equinun. Chameleuce; Filius antepatrem ; 
Farfarella; Farfara; Tussilago vulgaris ; 
Farfara bechium; Ungula caballina. Colts- 
foot,  Tussilago farfara— scapo wunifloro 
imbricato, foliis subcordatis angulatis den= 
ticulatis. ‘The sensible qualities of this 
plant are- very inconsiderable; it has a 
rough mucilaginous taste, but no remark- 
able smell. The leaves have always been 
esteemed as possessing demulcent and pec- 
toral .virtues; and hence they have been 
exhibited in pulmonary consumptions, 
coughs, asthmas, and catarrhal affections. 
It is used as.tea, or given in the way of 
infusion with liquorice-root or honey. 
Tusstnaco rverasires, The systematic 
name of the butter-bur. Petusites. Pesti- 
‘lent-wort. The roots of this plant are re- 
commended as aperient and alexipharmic, 
and promise, though now forgotten, to be 
of considerable activity. They have a 
strong smell, and a bitterish acrid taste, of 
the aromatic kind, but not agreeable. 
TU'SSIS. Acough. A sonorous con- 
cussion of the breast, produced by the vio- 


lent, and for the most part, involuntary mo- 


tion of the muscles of respiration. 
symptomatic of many diseases. 

Tussis convutsiva. See Pertussis. 

Tusstis EXANTHEMATICA. A cough at- 
tendant on an eruption. 

Tussis rrrina, See Pertussis. 

TUTENAG. 1. The Indian name for 
zinc. 

2. A metallic compound brought from 
China. 

TUTIA. (Persian.) Pompholyx ; Cad- 
mia. Tutty. A grey oxide of zinc; it is 
generally formed by fusing brass or copper, 
mixed with blende, when it is incrusted in 
the chimnies of the furnace. Mixed with 
any common cerate, it is applied to the eye, 
in debilitated states of the conjunctive mem- 
brane. 

Turia prepArata. Prepared tutty is 
often put into collyria, to which it imparts 
an adstringent virtue. 

TUTTY. See Tutia. 

TYLO'SIS. (From rvaos, acallus.) Ty- 
Joma. An induration of the margin of the 
eye-lids. 

Ty'’MPANI MEMPRANA. 
Tympani. 

TYMPANI/TES. (From tvpmavoy, a 
drum: so called because the belly is dis- 
tended with wind, and sounds like a drum 
when struck.) Tympany. Drum-belly. 
An elastic distention of the abdomen, which 
sounds like a drum when struck, with 
costiveness and atrophy, but no fluctuation. 
Species: 1. Tympanites intestinalis, a lodg- 
ment of wind in the intestines, known by 
the discharge of wind giving relief. 

2. Tympanites abdominalis, when the wind 
is in the cavity of the abdomen. ~ 

TY’ MPANUM. (Toyravoy. A drum.) 
The drum or barrel of the ear. ‘The hollow 
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See Membrana 
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part of the ear in which are lodged the bones 
of the ear. It begins behind the membrane 
of the tympanum, which terminates the ex- 
ternal auditory passage, and is surrounded 
by the petrous portion of the temporal bone. 
It terminates at the cochlea of the labyrinth, 
and has opening into it four foramina, viz. 
the orifices of the Eustachian tube and mas- 
toid sinus, the fenestra ovalis, and rotunda. 
It contains the four ossicula auditus. 

TY’/PHA. (From tidos, a lake ; because 
it grows in marshy places.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
The cat’s tail. 

Tyrua aromatica. See Acorus calamus. 

Typna Latironia. The broad-leaved 
cat’s tail, or bull-rush. The young shoots, 
cut before they reach the surface of the water, 
eat like asparagus when boiled. 

TYPHOMA’NIA. (From tude, to burn, 
and pavia, delirium.) A complication of 
phrensy and lethargy with fever. 

TYPHUS. (From tugos, stupor.) A 

species of continued fever, characterised by 
great debility, a tendency in the fluids to 
putrefaction and the ordinary symptoms of 
fever. It is to be readily distinguished from 
the inflammatory by the smallness of the 
pulse, and the sudden and great debility 
which ensues on its first attack ; and, in its 
more advanced stage, by the petechiz, or 
purple spots, which come out on various 
parts of the body, and the foetid stools which 
are discharged ; and it may be distinguished 
from a nervous fever by the great violence 
of all its symptoms on its first coming on. 

The most general cause that gives rise to 

this disease, is contagion, applied either im- 
mediately from the body of a person labour- 
ing under it, or conveyed in clothes or mer- 
chandise, &c.; but it may be occasioned by 
the effluvia arising from either animal or 
vegetable substances in a decayed or putrid 
state; and hence it is, that in low and 
marshy countries it is apt to be prevalent 
when intense and sultry heat quickly suc- 
ceeds any great inundation. A want of 
proper cleanliness and confined air are like- 
wise causes of this fever; hence it prevails 
in hospitals, gaols, camps, and on board of 
ships, especially when such places are much 
crowded, and the strictest attention is not — 
paid to a free ventilation and due cleanli- 
ness. A close state of the atmosphere, with 
damp weather, is likewise apt to give rise to 
putrid fever. Those of lax fibres, and who 
have been “weakened by any previous debi- 
litating cause, such as poor diet, long fast- 
ing, hard labour, continued want of sleep, 
&c. are most liable to it. 

On the first coming on of the disease, the 
person is seized with languor, dejection of 
spirits, amazing depression and loss of mus- 
cular strength, universal weariness and sore- 
ness, pains in the head, back, and extremi- 
ties, and rigors ; the eyes appear full, heavy, 
yellowish, and often a little inflamed; the 
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temporal arteries throb violently, the tongue 
is dry and parched, respiration is commonly 
laborious, and interrupted with deep sigh- 
ing; the breath is hot and offensive, the 
urine is crude and pale, the body is costive, 
and the pulse is usually quick, small, and 
hard, and now and then fluttering and un- 
equal. Sometimes a great heat, load, and 
pain are felt at the pit of the stomach, and 
a vomiting of bilious matter ensues. 

As the disease advances, the pulse in- 
creases in frequency (beating often from 
100 to 130 ina minute) ; there is vast de- 
bility, a great heat and dryness in the skin, 
oppression at the breast, with anxiety, sigh- 
ing, and moaning; the thirst is greatly in- 
creased ; the tongue, mouth, lips and teeth, 
are covered over with a brown or black te- 
nacious fur; the speech is inarticulate, and 
scarcely intelligible; the patient mutters 
much, and delirium ensues. The fever con- 
tinuing to increase still more in violence, 
symptoms of putrefaction show themselves ; 
the breath becomes highly offensive; the 
urine deposites a black and foetid sediment ; 
the stools are dark, offensive, and pass off 
insensibly ; hemorrhages issue from the 
gums, nostrils, mouth, and other parts of 
the body ; livid spots or petechiz appear on 
its surface ; the pulse intermits and sinks ; 
the extremities grow cold ; hiccoughs ensue ; 
and death at last closes the tragic scene. 

When this fever does not terminate fa- 
tally, it generally begins, in cold climates, to 
diminish about the commencement of the 
third week, and goes off gradually towards 
the end of the fourth, without any very evi- 
dent crisis ; but in warm climates it seldom 
continues above a week or ten days, if so 
long. 

Our opinion, as to the event, is to be 
formed by the degree of violence in the 
symptoms, particularly after petechizw ap- 
pear, although in some instances recoveries 
have been effected under the most unpro- 
mising appearances. An abatement of fe~- 
brile heat and thirst, a gentle moisture dif- 
fused equally over the whole surface of the 
body, loose stools, turbid urine, rising of 
the pulse, and the absence of delirium and 
stupor, may be regarded in a favourable 
light. On the contrary, petechiw, with 
dark, offensive, and involuntary discharges 
by urine and stool, foetid sweats, hemor- 
rhages, and hiccoughs, denote the almost cer- 
tain dissolution of the patient. 

The appearances usually. perceived on 
dissection, are inflammations of the. brain 
and viscera, but more particularly of the 
stomach and intestines, which are now and 
then found ina gangrenous state. In the 
muscular fibres there seems likewise a strong 
tendency to gangrene. 

In the very early period of typhus fever, 
it is often possible, by active treatment, to 
cut short the disease at once; but where it 
has established itself more firmly, we can 
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only employ palliative measures to diminish 
its violence, that it may run safely through 
its course. Among the most likely means 
of accomplishing the first object is an emetic 5 
where the fever runs high, we may give anti- 
monials in divided doses at short intervals 
till full vomiting is excited; or if there be 
less strength in the system, ipecacuanha in a 
full dose at once. Attention should next 
be paid to clear out the bowels by some suf- 
ficiently active form of medicine; and as 
the disease proceeds, we must keep up this 
function, and attempt to restore that of the 
skin, and the other secretions, as the best 
means of moderating the violence of vascu- 
lar action. Some of the preparations of 
mercury, or if there be tolerable strength, 
those of antimony, assisted by the saline 
compounds, may be employed for this pur- 
pose, The general antiphlogistic regimen 
is to be observed in the early part of the 
disease, as explained under synocha. In 
cases where the skin is uniformly very hot 
and dry, the abstraction of caloric may be 
more actively made by means of the cold 
affusion, that is, throwing a quantity of cold 
water on the naked body of the patient ; 
which measure has sometimes arrested the 
disease in its first stage; and when the 
power of the system is less, sponging the 
body occasionally with cold water, medi- 
cated, perhaps, with a little salt or vinegar, 
may be substituted as a milder proceeding. 
But where the evolution of heat is even de- 
ficient, such means would be highly impro- 
per; and it may be sometimes advisable to 
employ the tepid bath, to promote the opera- 
tion of the diaphoretic medicines. If under 
the use of the measures already detailed, cal- 
culated to lessen the violence of vascular ac- 
tion, the vital powers should appear mate- 
rially falling off, recourse must then be had 
to a more nutritious diet, with a moderate 
quantity of wine, and cordial or tonic medi- 
cines. There is generally an aversion from 
animal food, whence the mucilaginous ve- 
getable substances, as arrow-root, &c., ren- 
dered palatable by spice, or a little wine, or 
sometimes mixed with milk, may be directed 
as nourishing and easy of digestion. If, 
however, there be no marked septic ten- 
dency, and the patient cloyed with these 
articles, the lighter animal preparations, as 
calves-foot jelly, veal broth, &c., may be 
allowed. The extent to which wine may 
be carried, must depend on the urgency of 
the case, and the previous habits of the indi- 
vidual ; but it will commonly not be neces- 
sary to exceed half a pint, or a pint at most, 
in the twenty-four hours ; and it should be 
given in divided portions, properly diluted, 
made, perhaps, into negus, whey, &c., ace 
cording to the liking of the patient. The 
preference should always be given to that 
which is of the soundest quality, if agree- 
able: but where wine cannot be afforded, 
good malt liquor, or mustard whey, may be 
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substituted. _ Some moderately stimulant 
medicines, as ammonia, aromatics, serpent- 
aria, &c., may often-be used with advantage, 
to assist in keeping up the circulation : also 
those of a tonic quality, as calumba, cusparia, 
cinchona, &c., occasionally in their lighter 
forms ; but more especially the acids. These 
are, in several respects, useful ; by promot- 
ing the secretions of the prime vie, &c., 
they quench thirst, remove irritation, and 
manifestly cool the body ; and in the worst 
forms of typhus, where the putrescent ten- 
dency appears, they are particularly indi- 
cated. from their antiseptic power; they 
are also decidedly se aie and indeed those 
from the mineral kingdom powerfully so. 
. These may be given freely as medicines, the 
carbonic acid also in the form of brisk fer- 
menting liquors; and the native vegetable 
acids, as they exist in ripe fruits, being ge- 
nerally very grateful, may constitute a con- 
siderable part of the diet. In the mean 
time, to obviate the septic tendency, great 
attention should be paid to cleanliness and 
ventilation, and keeping the bowels regular 
by mild aperients, or clysters of an emollient 
or antiseptic nature: and where aphthee ap- 
pear, acidulated gargles should be directed. 
If the disease inclines more to the nervous 
form, with much mental anxiety, tremors, 
and other irregular affections of the muscles, 
or organs of sense, the antispasmodic medi- 
cines may be employed with more advan- 
tage, as zxther, camphor, musk, &c., but 
particularly opium; which should be given 
in a full dose, sufficient to procure sleep, 
provided there be no appearances of deter- 
mination of blood to the head ; and it may 
be useful to calla greater portion of ner- 


_ allowing these to produce vesication. 
if there should be much increased vascular 
‘action in the brain, more active means will 
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vous energy to the lower extremities by the 
pediluvium, or other. mode of applying 
warmth, or occasionally by synapisms, not 
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be required, even the local abstraction of 
blood, if the strength will permit; and it 
will be always right to have the head shaved, 
and kept cool by some evaporating lotion, 
and a blister applied to the back of the 
neck. In like manner, other important 
parts may occasionally require local means 


of relief. Urgent vomiting may, perhaps, © 


be checked by the effervescing mixture; a 
troublesome diarrhea by small doses of 
opium, assisted by aromatics, chalk, and 
other astringents, or sometimes by small 
doses of ipecacuanha; profuse perspirations 
by the infusum rose, a cooling regimen, &c. 

Tyrsus mcyrriacus. The plague of 
Egypt. 

TypHus CARCERUM. 

TYPHUS CASTRENSIS. 

Tyruus Gravicr. The most malignant 
species of typhus. See Typhus. 

Typuus icteropEs. Typhus with symp- 
toms of jaundice. See Typhus. _ 

Tyruus mition. The low feyer. 

Tyruus Nervosus. ‘The nervous fever. 

‘ypuus reTecniauis. Typhus with pur~ 
ple spots. 

“TYRVASIS. Tupiaois. A species of 

leprosy in which the skin may be easily with- 
drawn from the flesh. 

TYRO’SIS. (From rupow, to coagu- 
Jate.) A disorder of the stomach from milk 
curdled in it. 


The jail fever. 
The camp-fever. 
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U LCER.({ Ulcus,eris.n.; fromeAxos,asore. ) 
A purulent solution of continuity of the 
soft parts of an animal body. Ulcers may 
arise fromm a variety of causes, as all those 
which produce inflammation, from wounds, 
specific irritations of the absorbents, from 
scurvy, cancer, the venereal or scrophulous 
virus, &c. The proximate or immediate. 
cause is an increased action of the absor- 
bents, and a specific action of the arteries, by 
which a fluid is separated from the blood 
upon the ulcerated surface. They are va- 
riously denominated; the following is the 
most frequent division : 

1. The simple ulcer, which takes ‘place 
generally from a superficial wound. 

2. The sinuous, that runs under the in- 
teguments, and the orifice of which is nar- 
row, but not callous. . 


3. The fistulous ulcer, or fistula, a deep 
ulcer with a narrow and callous orifice. 

4, The fungous ulcer, the surface of which 
is covered with fungous flesh. 

5. The gangrenous, which is livid, feetid, 
and gangrenous. 

6. The scorbutic, which depends on a 
scorbutic acrimony. 

7. The venereal, arising from the venereal 
disease. 

8. The cancerous aces ‘or open cancer. 
See Cancer. 

9. The carious ulcer, depending upon a 
carious bone. 

10. The inveterate ulcer, which is of long 
continuance, and resists the ordinary appli- 
cations. 

l. The scrophulous ulcer, known by its 
having arisen from indolent tumours, its 
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discharging a viscid, glairy matter, and its 
indolent nature. 

Utcera serrentia onts. See Aphtha. 

Ulcerated sore throat. See Cynanche. 

ULLA. The common diminutive uilla 
or dla, is, according to Dr. Good, most pro- 
bably derived from the Greek, vAy, ule or 
ile, materia, materies, of the matter, make, 
or nature of ; thus, papa or papilla, of the 
matter or nature of pappus; lupula, of the 
matter or nature of lupus; pustula, of the 
matter or nature of pus; and so of many 
others. 

ULMA/‘RIA. (From ulmus, the elm: 
so named because it has leaves like the elm. ) 
See Spirea uimaria. 

ULMIN. Dr. Thomcon has given this 
temporary name to a very singular sub- 
stance lately examined by Klaproth. It 
differs essentially from every other known 
body, and must therefore constitute a new 
and peculiar vegetable principle. It exuded 
spontaneously from the trunk of a species of 
elm, which Klaproth conjectures to be the 
ulmus nigra, and was sent to him from Pa- 
lermo in 1802. 

1. Inits external characters it resembles 
gum. It was solid, hard, of a black colour, 
and had considerable lustre. Its powder 
was brown. It dissolved readily in the 
mouth, and was, insipid. 

2. It dissolved speedily in a small quan- 
tity of water. The solution was transpa- 
rent, of a blackish-brown colour, and, even 
when very much concentrated by evapora- 
tion, was not in the least mucilaginous or 
ropy ; nor did it answer as a paste. In this 
respect ulmin differs essentially from gum. 

3. It was completely insoluble both in al- 
kehol and ether. When alkohol was poured 
into the aqueous solution, the greater part 
of the ulmin precipitated in light brown 
flakes. The remainder was obtained by 
evaporation, and was not sensibly soluble in 
alkohol. The alkohol by this treatment 
acquired a sharpish taste. 

4. When a few drops of nitric acid were 
added to the aqueous solution, it became 
gelatinous, lost its blackish-brown colour, 
and a light brown substance precipitated. 
The whole solution was slowly evaporated 
to dryness, and the reddish-brown powder 
which remained was treated with alkohol. 
The alkohol assumed a golden yellow colour ; 
and, when evaporated, left a light brown, 
bitter, and sharp resinous substance. 

5. Oxymuriatic acid produced precisely 
the same effects as nitric. ‘Thus it appears 
that ulmin, by the addition of a little oxy- 
gen, is converted into a resinous substance, 
In this new state it is insoluble in water. 
This property is very singular. Hitherto 
the volatile oils were the only substances 
known to assume the form of resins. That 
a substance soluble in water should assume 
the resinous form with such facility, is very 
remarkable, 
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6. Ulmin when burnt emitted little smoke 
or flame, and Jeft a spongy but firm char- 
coal, which, when burnt in the open air, 
left only a little carbonate of potassa be- 
hind, 

ULMUS. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pen- 
tandria ; Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the com- 
monelm. See Ulmus campestris. 

Uimus: camprsrris. The systematic 
name of the commonelm. Ulmus —/foliis 
duplicato-serratis, basi inequalibus, of Lin- 
neus. ‘The inner tough bark of this tree, 
which is directed for use by the pharmaco- 
poeias, has no remarkable smell, but a bitter- 
ish taste, and abounds with a slimy juice, 
which has. been recommended in nephritic 
cases, and externally as a useful application 
to burns. It is also highly reeommended 
in some cutaneous affections allied to herpes 
and lepra. Itis mostly exhibited in the 
form of decoction, by boiling four ounces in 
four pints ef water to two pints; of which 
from four to eight ounces are given two or 
three times a day. 

ULNA. (From odAevyn, the ulna, or 
cubit.) Cubitus. The larger bone of the 
fore-arm: It is smaller and shorter than 
the os humeri,. and becomes gradually 
smaller as it descends to the wrist. We may 
divide it into its upper and lower extremi- 
ties, and its body or middle part. At its 
upper extremity are two considerable pro- 
cesses, of which the posterior one and 
largest is named olecranon, and the smaller 
and interior one the coronotd process. Be- 
tween these two processes, the extremity of 
the bone is formed into a deep articulating 
cavity, which, from its semi-circular shape, 
is called the greater sigmoid cavity, to distin- 
guish it from another, which has been named 
the lesser sigmoid cavity.. The olecranon, 
called also the anconoid process, begins by 
a considerable tuberosity, which is rough, 
and serves for the insertion of muscles, 
and terminates in a kind of hook, the con- 
cave surface of which moves upon the 
pulley of the os humeri. This process forms 
thé point of the elbow. The coronoid pre- 
cess is sharper at its extremity than the ole- 
cranon, but is much smaller, and does not 
reach so high. In bending the arm, it is re- 
ceived into the fossa at the fore-part of the 
pulley. At the external side of the coronoid © 
process is the lesser sigmoid cavity, which 
is a small, semilunar articulating surface, , 
lined with’ cartilage, on which the round 
head of the radius plays. At the fore-part 
of the coronoid process we observe a small 
tuberosity, into which the tendon of the bra- 
chialis internus is inserted. ‘The greater 
sigmoid cavity, the situation of which we 
just now mentioned, is divided into four 
surfaces by a prominent line which is in- 
tersected by a small sinuosity that serves 
for the lodgment of mucilaginous glands, 
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The whole of this cavity is covered with car- 
tilage. The body, or middle part of the 
ulna, is of a prismatic or triangular shape, 
so as to afford three surfaces and as many 
angles. The external and internal surfaces 
are flat and broad, especially the external 
one, and are separated by a sharp angle, 
which, from its situation, may be termed 
the internal angle. This internal angle, 
whick is turned towards the radius, serves 
for the attachment of the ligament that con- 
nects the two bones, and which is therefore 
called the interosseous ligament. The pos- 
terior surface is convex, and corresponds 
with the olecranon. The borders, or angles, 
which separate it from the other two sur- 
At about a 
third of the length of this bone from the top, 
in its fore-part, we observe a channel for the 
-passage of vessels. The lower extremity is 
smaller as it descends, nearly cylindrical, 
and slightly curved forwards and outwards. 
Just before it terminates, it contracts, so as 
to form a neck to the small head with which 
itends. On the outside of this little head, 
answering to the olecranon, a small process, 
called the styloid process, stands out, from 
which a strong ligament is stretched to the 
wrist. The head has a rounded articulating 
surface, on its internal side, which is covered 
with cartilage, and received into a semi-lu- 
nar cavity formed at the lower end of the 
radius. Between it and the. os cuneiforme, 
a moveable cartilage is interposed, which is 
continued from the cartilage that covers the 
lower end of the radius, and is connected 
by ligamentous fibres to the styloid process 
of the ulna. The ulna is articulated above 
with the lower end of the os humeri. This 
articulation is of the species called gingly- 
mus; it is articulated also both above and 
below,to the radius, and to the carpus at its 
lowest extremity. Its chief use seems to be 
to support and regulate the motions of the 
radius. In children, both extremities of this 
bone are first cartilaginous, and afterwards 
epiphyses, before they are completely united 
to the rest of the bone. 

ULNAR. (Ulnaris; from ulna, the 
bone so named.) Belonging to the ulna. 

Uyak arrery. See Cubital artery. 

Uiyar nerve. See Cubital nerve. 

Uuna’Ris ExTERNUS. See Eatensor carpi 
ulnaris. 

ULNARIs INTERNUS. 
ulnaris. 

ULTRAMARINE. See Lapis lazuli. 

UMBELLA. (Umbella, e@. f.; a little 
shade or umbrella.) An umbel ; the rundle 
of some authors. A species of inflorescence 
in which several flowerstalks of rays, nearly 
equal in Jength, spread from one common 
centre, their summits forming a level, con- 
vex, or even globose surface, more rarely a 
concave one. 

From the insertion of the umbel, it is dis- 
tinguished into pedunculate and sessile. The 
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former implies that the rays or flowerstalks 
come from one; and the latter, that the 
rays or stalklets come, not from a common 
peduncle, but from the stem or branch of 
the plant ; as in Stum. nodiflorum, and Pru- 
mus avium. 

From the division of the umbel it is said to 
be simple, when single-flowered ; as in Allium 
ursinum: and compound, when each ray or 
stalk bears an wmbellula, or partial umbel ; 
as in the dnethum faniculum. 

The umbella involucrata is supplied with 
involucra, 

UMBELLULA. A partial or little um- 
bel. See Umbella. ; 

UMBER. An ore of iron. 

UMBILICAL. ( Umbilicalis ; from um- 
bilicus, the navel.) Of or belonging to the 
navel. 

UMBILICAL -coRD. Funis umbilicalis ; 
Funiculus umbiicalis. The navel-string. A 
cord-like substance of an intestinal form, 
about half a yard in length, that proceeds 
from the navel of the foetus to the centre of 
the placenta. It is composed of a cutane- 
ous sheath, cellular substance, one umbili- 
cal vein, and two umbilical arteries; the 
former conveys the blood to the child from 
the placenta, and the latter return it from 
the child to the placenta. 

Umbilical hernia. See Hernia umbili- 
calts. 

UmsuiicaL REGION. Regio wmbilicalis. 
The part of the abdominal parietes about two 
inches all round the navel. 

UMBILIY’CUS.. The navel. 

Umsiticus MARiINus. Cotyledon marina ; 
Androsace; Aceiabulum marinum ; -Andro- 
sace Matihioh ; Fungus petreus marinus. A 
submarine ‘production found on rocks and 
the shells of fishes, about the coast of Mont- 
pellier, &c. It is said to be, in the form of 
powder, a useful anthelmintic and diuretic. 

UMBO. (The top of abuckler.) The 
knob or more prominent part in the centre 
of the hat or pilus of the fungus tribe. 

Uncrota ELastica. This plant affords a 
juice, which becomes an elastic gum. See 
Caoutchouc. 

UNCIFORM. ( Unciformis; from uncus, 
a hook, and forma, a likeness.) Hook. 
like: applied to bones, &c. 

Uncirorm sone. ‘The last bone of the 
second row of the carpus or wrist : so named 
from its hook-like process, which projects to- 
wards the palm of the hand, and gives origin 
to the great ligament by which the ten- 
dons of the wrist are bound down. 

UNCINATUS, (From uncus, a hook.) . 
Uncinate or hooked; applied to the stigma 
of the Lantana. 

UNDERSTANDING. Inéellectus. See 
Ideology. 

UNDULATUS. Undulated: applied 
to a leaf when the disk near the margin is 
waved obtusely up and down; as in Reseda 
lutea. 
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UnEpo See Arbutus 
unedo. 

UNGUE’NTUM. (Unguentum, i. n.; 
from ungo, to anoint.) Anointment. The 
usual consistence of ointments is about that 
of butter. The following are among the best 
formule. 

UncuEentuM aposrotorum. Dodecaphar- 
micum. The apostles’ ointment: so called 
because it has twelve ingredients in it exclu- 
sive of the oil and vinegar. Not used. 

UneugNTuM cantuarinis. Unguentum 
lytte. Ointment of the blistering-fly. Take 
of the blistering-fly, rubbed to a very fine 
powder, two ounces; distilled water, éight 
fluid ounces; resin cerate, eight ounces. 
Boil the water with the blistering-fly to one 
half, and strain ; mix the cerate with the 
liquor, and then let it evaporate to the pro- 
per consistence. This is sometimes used 
tokeep a blister open ; but the savine cerate 
is to be preferred. 

UNGuENTUM ceTAcEI. Ointment of sper- 
maceti, formerly called linimentum album, 
and latterly, wngwentum spermaceti. Take 
of spermaceti, six drachms ; white wax, two 
drachms; olive oil, three fluid ounces. 
Having melted them together over a slow 
fire, constantly stir the mixture until it gets 
cold. A simple emollient ointment. 

Uneventum cicura. Hemlock oint- 
ment. Take of the fresh leaves of hem- 
lock, and prepared hog’s lard, of each 
four ounces. The hemlock is to be bruised 
in a marble mortar, after which the lard 
is to be added, and the two ingredients 
thoroughly incorporated by beating. They 
are then to be gently melted over the fire, 
and after being strained through a cloth, 
and the fibrous parts of the hemlock well 
pressed, the ointment is to be stirred till 
quite cold. To cancerous or scrophulous 
sores this ointment may be applied with a 
prospect of success. 

UneurnruM ELEMI comrositumM. ‘Com- 
pound ointment of elemi, formerly called 
lintmentum arcei, and unguentum e gummi 
elemi. ‘Take of elemi, a pound ; common 
turpentine, ten ounces ; prepared suet, two 
pounds ; olive oil, two fluid ounces. Melt 
the elemi with the suet, then remove it 
from the fire, and immediately mix in the 
turpentine and oil, then strain the mixture 
through a linen cloth. Indolent ulcers, 
chilblains, chronic ulcers after burns, and 
indolent tumours are often removed by this 
ointment. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI FoRTIUS. Strong 
mercurial ointment, formerly called. un- 
guentum ceruleum fortius. Take of purified 
mercury, two pounds; prepared lard, 
twenty-three ounces; prepared suet, an 
ounce. First rub the mercury with the 
suet and a little of the lard, until the 
globules disappear ; then add the remain- 
der of the Jard, and mix. In very general 
use for mercurial frictions, It may be em- 
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ployed in almost all cases where mercury is 
indicated. _ 

UneventuM HypDRARGYRE MiTIus. Mild 
mercurial ointment, formerly called wn- 
guentum ceruleum mitius. Take of strong 
mercurial ointment, a pound; prepared, 
lard, two pounds. Mix. Weaker than 
the former. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NiTRATIS. Un- 
guentum hydrargyri nitrati. Ointment of 
nitrate of mercury. Take of purified 
mercury, an ounce; nitric acid, eleven 
fluid drachms; prepared lard, six ounces ; 
olive oil, four fluid ounces. _ First dissolve 
the mercury in the acid, then, while the li- 
quor is hot, mix it with the lard and oil 
melted together. A stimulating and de- 
tergent ointment, Tinea capitis, psoroph- 
thalmia, indolent tumours on the margin of 
the eye-lid, and ulcers in the urethra, are 
cured by its application. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRATIS MI- 
tius. Weaker only than the former. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-OXI- 
pi. Ointment of nitric oxide of mercury. 
Take of nitric oxide of mercury, an ounce ; 
white wax, two ounces; prepared lard, six 
ounces. Having melted together the wax 
and lard, add thereto the nitric oxide of 
mercury in very-fine powder, and mix. A 
most excellent stimulating and escharotic 
ointment, 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI- PRACIPITATI 
AtBI. Ointment of white precipitate of 
mercury, formerly called wnguentum e mer- 
curio precipitato albo, and latterly wnguen- 
tum calcis hydrargyri alba. Take of white 
precipitate of mercury, a drachm ; prepared 
lard, an ounce and half. Having melted 
the lard over a slow fire, add the precipitated 
mercury and mix. A useful ointment to 
destroy vermin in the head, and to assist in 


the removal of scald head, venereal ulcers of 


children, and cutaneous eruptions. 

Uncurnrum tyrrm. See Unguentum 
cantharidis. 

UNGUENTUM oPpHTHALMICUM. Ophthal- 
mic ointment of Janin. Take of prepared 
hog’s-lard, half an ounce ; prepared tutty, 
Armenian bole, of each two drachms ; white 
precipitate, one drachm. Mix. — This 
celebrate, ointment may be used for the 
same diseases of the eye and eyelid as the 
ung. hydrarg. nitratis. It must be at first 
weakened with about twice its quantity of 
hog’s-lard. 

UNGUENTUM PICiS ARIDA, 
guentum resiné nigre. 

UNGUENTUM PicIs LIQUIDa, Tar oint- 
ment, formerly called unguentum picis ; wn- 
guentum e pice. ‘Take of tar, prepared suet, 
of each, a pound. Melt them together, 
and strain the mixture through a_ linen 
cloth. This is applicable to cases of tinea 
capitis, and some eruptive complaints ; also 
to some kinds of irritable sores. 

UNGUENTUM RESINA FLAVA. 


See Un- 


Yellow 
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basilicon is in general use as a stimulant and 
detersive; it is an elegant and useful form 
of applying the resin. 

UncuentuM REsINa nicr«&. Unguen- 
tum picis aride. Pitch ointment, formerly 
called unguentwm basilicum nigrum,vel tetra~ 
pharmacum. ‘Take of pitch, yellow wax, 
yellow resin, of each nine ounces ; olive 
oil, a pint. Melt them together, and 
strain the mixture through a linen cloth. 
This. is useful for the same purposes as the 
tar ointment. : 

Uneverrum samsuci. Elder ointment. 
formerly called unguentum sambucinum. 
Take of elder flowers, two pounds ; pre- 
pared lard, two pounds. Boil the elder 
* fowers in the lard until they become 
crisp, then strain the, ointment through a 
linen cloth. | A cooling and emollient pre- 
paration, ‘ 

Uneuextum suLpHuris. Sulphur oint- 
ment, formerly called unguentum e sulphure. 
Take of sublimed sulphur, three ounces ; 
prepared lard, half a pound. Mix. ‘The 
most etfectual preparation to destroy the 


itch. Itis also serviceable in the cure of 

other cutaneous eruptions. 
UncuENTUM SULPHURIS COMPOSITUM- 
Take of 


Compound sulphur oimtment. 
sublimed sulphur, half a pound ; white 
hellebore root, powdered, two ounces ; 
nitrate of potassa, a drachm; soft soap, 
half a pound; prepared lard, a pound and 
half. Mix. This’ preparation is intro- 
duced into the last London pharmacopeceia 
as amore efficacious remedy for itch than 
common sulphur ointment. In the army, 
where it is generally used, the sulphur vi- 
vum, or native admixture of sulphur with 
various heterogeneous matters, 1S used in- 
stead of sublimed sulphur. 

Uncurnrum verarri. White hellebore 
ointment, formerly called unguentum helle- 
bori albi. Take of white hellebore root, 
powdered, two ounces ; prepared lard, eight 
ounces : oil of lemons, twenty minims. Mix. 

Unauenrum zinci. Zinc ointment. Take 
of the oxide of zinc, an ounce ; prepared 
lard, six ounces. Mix. <A_ very useful 
application to chronic ophthalmia and relaxed 
ulcers. 

UNGUIS. (Unguis, is,m. ; from ovvé, 
ahook.) 1. The nail. The nails are horny 
lamin situated at the extremities of the 
fingers and toes ; composed of coagulated 
albumen, and a little phosphate of lime. 

2, An abscess or collection of pus be- 
tween the Jamelle of the cornea transparens 
of the eye: so called from its resemblance 
to the lunated portion of the nail of the 
finger. f 

3. The lachrymal bone is named os 
unguis, from its resemblance to a nail of the 
finger. : . 

4. In botany, wnguis, or the claw : applied 
to the thin part of the petal of a polypetalous 
corolla. 


URA 


See T'ussilago. 
Bearing one flower. * 

UNIO. (Unio, pl. uniones; from unus, 
one: so called because there is never more 
than one found in the same shell, or accord- 
ing to others, for that many being found in 
one shell, not any one of them is like the 
other.) The pearl. See Margarita. 

URACHUS. (From ovpor, urine, and 
exw, to contain.) Urinaculum. The liga- 
mentous cord that arises from the basis of 
the urinary bladder, which it runs along, 
and terminates in the umbilical cord. In 
the foetuses of brute animals, which the 
ancients mostly dissected, it is a hollow 
tube, and conveys the urine to the allantoid. 
membrane, 

Ura’aium. (From ovparyos, the hinder 
part of an army.) The apex or extreme 
point of the heart. 

URANGLIMMER. Green 
Chalcolite. An ore of uranium. 

Uranis‘cus. (From ovpavos, the firma- 
ment : so called from its arch.) The palate. 

URANITE. See Uranium. 

URA’NIUM. Uranite. This metal 
was discovered by Klaproth in the year 
1789. It exists combined with sulphur, and 
a portion of iron, lead, and silex, in the 
mineral termed Pechblende, or oxide of wra- 
nium. Combined with carbonic acid it 
forms the chaicolite, or green mica: and 
mixed with oxide of iron, it constitutes the 
uranitic ochre. It is always found in the 
state of an oxide with a greater or smaller 
portion of iron, or mineralised with sulphur 
and copper. ‘The ores of uranium are of 
a blackish colour, inclining to a dark iron 
grey, and of a moderate splendour ; they 
are of a close texture, and when broken 
present a somewhat uneven, and in the 
smallest particles a  conchoidal surface. 
They are found in the mines of Saxony. 

Properties of Uranium. — Uranium exhi- 
bits a mass of small metallic globules, 
agglutinated together. Its colour is a deep 
grey onthe outside, in the inside it is a 
pale brown. Itis very porous, and is so 
soft, that it may be scraped with a knife. 
It bas but little lustre. Its specific gravity 
is between eight and nine, It is more 
difficult to be fused than even manganese. 
When intensely heated with phosphate of 
soda and ammonia, or glacial phosphoric 
acid, it fuses with them into a grass-green 
glass. With soda or borax it melts only 
into a grey, opake, scoriaceous bead. It is 
soluble in sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids. It combines with sulphur and phos- 
phorus, and alloys with: mercury. It has 
not yet been combined with other combus- 
tible bodies. It decomposes the nitric acid 
and becomes converted into a yellow 
oxide. Theaction of uranium alone upon 
water, &c. is still unknown, probably on 
account of its extreme scarcity. 

Method of obtaining Uranium. — In order 


, 
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to obtain uranium, the pechblende is first 
freed from sulphur by heat, and cleared 
from the adhering impurities as carefully 
as possible. It is then digested to nitric 
acid; the metallic matter. that it contains 
is thus completely dissolved, while part of 
the sulphur remains undissolved, and part 
of it is dissipated under the form of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas. The solution is 
then precipitated by a carbonated. alkali. 
The precipitate has a lemon-yellow colour 
when it is pure. This yellow carbonate is 
made into a paste with oil, and exposed to 
a violent heat, bedded in a crucible well 
lined. with charcoal. . 

Klaproth obtained a metallic globule 28 
grains in weight, by forming a ball of 50 
grains of the yellow carbonate with a little 
wax, and by exposing this ball in a cruci- 
ble lined with charcoal to a heat equal to 
170° of Wedgewood’s pyrometer. Richter 
obtained in a single experiment 100 grains 
of this metal, which seemed to be free from 
al] admixture. There are probably two 
oxides of uranium, the protowide, which is a 
greyish black ; and the peroxide, which is 
yellow. ; 

URANOCHRE. An ore of uranium. 

URATE. Uras. A compound of uric 
or lithic acid, with a salifiable basis. , 

URCE’OLA. (From urceolus, a small 
pitcher : so named from its uses in scower- 
ing glazed vessels.) The herb fever-few. 

UREA. A constituent of urine. The 
best process for preparing it is to evaporate 
urine to the consistence of syrup, taking care 
to regulate the heat towards the end of the 
evaporation ; to add very gradually to the 
syrup its volume of nitric acid (249 Baumé) 
of 1.20; to stir the mixture, and immerse 
it in a bath of iced water, to harden the 
crystals of the acidulous nitrate of urea 
which precipitate; to wash these crystals 
with ice-cold water, to drain them, and press 
them between the folds of blotting paper. 
When we have thus separated the adhering 
heterogeneous matters, we redissolve the 
crystals in water, and add to them a sufli- 
cient quantity of carbonate of potassa, to 
neutralise the nitric acid. We must then 
evaporate the new liquor, at a gentle heat, 
almost to dryness, and treat the residuum, 
with a very pure alkohol, which dissolves 
only the urea. On concentrating the alko- 
holic solution, the urea crystallises. 

The preceding is Thenard’s process, 
which Dr.. Prout hasimproved, He sepa- 
rates the nitrate of potassa by crystallisation, 
makes the liquid urea into a paste with ani- 
mal charcoal, digests this with cold water, 
filters, concentrates, then dissolves the new 
colourless urea in alkohol, and lastly crys- 
tallises, 

Urea crystaliises in four-sided prisms, 
which are transparent and colourless, with a 
slight pearly lustre. It has a peculiar, but 
not urinous odour ; it does not affect litmus 
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or turmeric papers ; it undergoes no change 
from the atmosphere, except a slight deli- 
quescence in very damp weather. In a 
strong heat it melts, and is partly decom- 
posed and partly sublimed without change. 
The sp. gr. of the crystals is about 1.35. 
It is very soluble in water. Alkohol, at 
the temperature of the atmosphere, dissolves 
about 20 per cent. ; and, when boiling, con- 
siderably more than its own weight, from 
which the urea separates, on cooling, in its 
crystalline form. The fixed alkalies and al- 
kaline earths decompose it. It unites with 
most of the metallic oxides, and forms crys- 
talline compounds with the nitric and oxalic 
acids. 

Urea has been recently analysed by Dr. 
Prout and Berard. The following are its 
constituents ; — 

PER CENT. PER CENT. PER ATOM. | 


Hydrogen, 10.80 6.66; 2=.'2.5 
Carbon, 19.40 19.99 le 75 
Oxygen, 26.40. 26.66 1 =:10.0 
Azote, 43.40. 46.66. .1=17.5 
100.00; 100.00. - 37.5" 


Uric, or lithic acid, is a substance quite 
distinct from urea in its composition. This 
fact, according to Dr. Prout, explains, why 
an excess of urea generally accompanies the 
phosphoric diathesis, and not the lithic. He 
has several times seen urea as abundant in 
the urine of a person where the phospho- 
ric diathesis prevailed, as to crystallise 
spontaneously on the addition of nitric acid, 
without being concentrated by evapora- 
tion. ¥ 

As urea and uric acid, says Berard, are 
the most azotised of all animal substances, 
the secretion of urine appears to have for its 
object the separation of the excess of azote 
from the blood, as respiration separates from 
it the excess of carbon. 

URE’DO. (From wro, to burn.) An 
itching or burning sensation of the skin, 
which accompanies many diseases, The 
nettle-rash is also so called. 

URET. The compounds of simple in. 
flammable bodies with each other, and with 
metals, are commonly designated by this 
word; as sulphwret of phosphorus, carburet 
of iron, &c. The terms bisulphuret, bisul- 
phate, &c. applied to compounds, imply 
that they contain twice the quantity of: sul- 
phur, sulphuric acid, &c. existing in the 
respective sulphuret, sulphate, &c. Hi 

URETER. (Ureter, eris. m.; from 
oupoy, urine,) The membranous canal which 
conveys the urine from the kidney. to the 
urinary bladder, At its superior part it is 
considerably. the largest, occupying the 
greatest portion of the pelvis of the kidney ; 
it then contracts to the size of a goose-quill, 
and descends over the psoas magnus mus- 
cle and large crural vessels into the pelvis, 
in which it perforates the urinary bladder 
very obliquely. Its internal surface is lu- 
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bricated with mucus to defend it from the 
irritation of the urine in passing. 

URETERI TIS. (From ovpnrnp, the 
ureter.) An inflammation of the ureter. 

URE’THRA. (From ovpor, the urine; 

because it is the canal through which the 
urine passes.) A membranous canal run- 
ning from the neck of the bladder through 
the inferior part of the penis to the extre- 
mity of the glans penis, in which it opens 
by a longitudinal orifice, called meatus urina- 
rius. In this course, it first passes through 
the prostate gland, which portion is distin- 
guished by the name of the prostatical wre- 
ihra; it then becomes much dilated, and is 
known by the name of the bulbous part, in 
‘which is situated a cutaneous eminence 
called the caput gallinaginis or verumonta- 
num, around which are ten or twelve ori- 
fices of the excretory ducts of the prostate 
gland, and two of the spermatic vessels. 
The remaining part of the urethra con- 
tains a number of triangular mouths, which 
are the lacune, or openings of the excre- 
tory ducts of the mucous glands of the ure- 
thra. 

URETHRITIS.. (From ovpnépa, the 
urethra.) An inflammation in the urethra. 
See Gonorrhea. 

Ure'tica. (From ovpory, urine.) Medi- 
cines which promote a discharge of urine. 

U’RIAS. (From ovpoy, urine.) The 
urethra. 

URIC ACID. See Lithic acid. 

URI'NA. See Urine. 

Urina’cutum. See Urachus. 

Uri/nza arpor. See Dysuria. 

URINA/RIA. (From wrina,“urine: so 
named from its diuretic qualities.) The 
herb dandelion. See Leontodon taraxa- 


cum. 
URINARY. (Urinarius; from urina, 
urine.) Appertaining to urine. 


Urinary sBLapper. Vesica urinaria. 
The bladder is a membranous pouch, ca- 
pable of dilatation and contraction, situated 
in the lower part of the abdomen, imme- 
diately behind the symphysis pubis, and op- 
posite to the beginning of the rectum. Its 
figure is nearly that of a short oval. It is 
broader on the fore and back than on the 
Jateral parts; rounder above than below, 
when empty; and broader below than above, 
when full. It is divided into the body, 
neck, and fundus, or upper part; the neck 
is a portion of the lower part, which is con- 
tracted by a sphincter muscle. This organ 
is made up of several coats ; the upper, pos- 
terior, and lateral parts, are covered by a 
reflection of the peritoneum, which is con- 
nected by cellular substance to the mus- 
cular coat. This is composed of several 
strata of fibres, the outermost of which are 
mostly longitudinal, the interior becoming 
gradually more transverse, connected toge- 
ther by reticular membrane. Under this is 
the cellular coat, which is nearly of the 
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‘into the cavity of the urinary bladder. 
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same structure with the tunica nervosa of 
the stomach. Winslow describes the inter- 
nal or villous coat as somewhat granulated 
and glandular; but this has been disputed 
by subsequent anatomists. However, a 
mucous fluid is poured out continually from 
it, which defends it from the acrimony of 
the urine. Sometimes the internal surface 
is found very irregular, and full of ruge, 
which appear to be occasioned merely by 
the strong contraction of the muscular fi- 
bres, and may be removed by distending 
it. The sphincter does not seem to be a 
distinct muscle, but merely formed by the 
transverse fibres being closely arranged 
about the neck. The urine is received 
from the ureters, which enter the posterior 
part of the bladder obliquely ; and when a 
certain degree of distention has occurred, 
the muscular fibres are voluntarily exerted 
to expel it. 

URINE. (Urina, e. f. Ovpov; from 
opovw, to rush out.) The saline liquid, se- 
creted in the kidneys, and dropping down 
from them, guttatim, through the ureters, 
The 
secretory organ is composed of the arterious 
vessels of the cortical substance of the kid- 
neys, from which the urine passes through 
the uriniferous tubuli and renal papille, 
into the renal pelvis : whence it flows drop by 
drop, through the ureters, into the cavity of 
the urinary bladder: where it is detained 
some hours, and at length, when abundant, 
eliminated through the urethra. 

“«« Few of the apparatus of secretion are so 
complicated as that of the urine; it is com- 
posed of the two kidneys, of the ureters, of 
the bladder and the urethra; besides, the 
abdominal muscles contribute to the action 
of these different parts, amongst which the 
kidneys alone form urine ; the others serve 
in its transportation and expulsion. 

Situated in the abdomen, upon the sides 
of the vertebral column, before the last false 
ribs and the guadratus luwmborum, the kid- 
neys are of small volume relatively to the 
quantity of fluid they secrete. They are 
generally surrounded with a great deal of 
fat. Their parenchyma is composed of two 
substances; the one exterior, vascular, or 
cortical; the other called tubular, disposed 
in a certain number of cones, the base of 
which corresponds to the surface of the or- 
gan, and their summits unite in the mem- 
branous cavity called pelvis. Its cones ap- 
pear formed by a great number of small 
hollow fibres, which are excretory canals of 
a particular kind, and which are generally 
filled with urine. 

In respect of its volume, no organ re- 
ceives so much blood as the kidney. The 
artery which is directed there is large, short, 
and proceeds immediately from the aorta; 
it has easy communication with the veins 
and the tubulous substance, as may be easily 
ascertained by means of the most coarse in- 
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jections, which, being thrown into the renal 


artery, pass into the veins and into the pel-. 


vis, after having filled the cortical sub- 
stance. 

The filaments of the great sympathetic 
alone are distributed to the kidneys. The 
calices, pelvis, and ureter, form together a 
canal which commences in the kidneys, 
where it embraces the top of the mamillary 
processes, and, placed at the sides of the 
vertebral column, it goes in the bottom of 
the pelvis to the bladder, where it termi- 
nates. This last organ is an extensible and 
contractile sac, intended to hold the fluid 
secreted by the kidneys, and which commu- 
nicates with the exterior by a canal of con- 
siderable length in man, but very short in 
woman, called urethra. 

The posterior extremity of the urethra is, 
only in man, surrounded by the prostate 
gland, which is considered by:certain ana- 
tomists as a collection of mucous follicles. 
Two small glands placed before the anus 
pour a particular fluid into this canal. Two 
muscles which descend from the pubis to- 
wards the rectum, pass upon the sides of 
the part of the bladder which ends in the 
urethra, approach one another behind, and 
form a small are which surrounds the neck 
of the bladder, and carries it more or less 
upwards, 

If the pelvis is cut open in a living ani- 
mal, the urine is seen to pass out slowly by 
the summits of the excretory cones. This 
liquid is deposited in the pelvis of the kid- 
ney, and then by little and little it enters 
into the ureter, through the whole length of 
which it passes. It thus arrives at the blad- 
der, into which it penetrates by a constant 
exudation or dribbling. 

A slight compression upon the urinifer- 
ous cones makes the urine pass out in con- 
siderable quantity; but instead of being 
limpid, as when it passes out naturally, it is 
muddy and thick. It appears then to be 
filtered by the hollow fibres of the tubular 
substance. 

Neither the pelvis nor the ureter being 
contractile, probably the power which pro- 
duces the motion of the urine is, on one 
hand, that by which it is poured into the 
pelvis; and on the other, the pressure of 
the abdominal muscles, to which may be 
added, when we stand upright, the weight 
of the liquid. 

Under the influence of these causes, the 
urine passes into the bladder, and slowly 
distends this organ, sometimes to a consi- 
derable degree; this accumulation being 
permitted by the extensibility of different 
organs. 

How does the urine accumulate in the 
bladder? Why does it not flow immediate- 
ly by the urethra? and why does it not flow 
back into the ureter? The answer is easy 
for the ureters. These conduits pass a 
considerable distance into the sides of the 
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bladder. In proportion as the urine dis- 
tends this organ, it flattens the ureters, and 
shuts them so much more firmly as it is 
more abundant. This takes place in the 
dead body as well as in the living; also, a 
liquid, or even air, injected into the blad- 
der, by the urethra, never enters the ure- 
ters. It is, then, by a mechanism analo- 
gous to that of certain valves, that the urine 
does not return towards the kidneys. 

It is not so easy to explain why the urine 
does not flow by the urethra. Several 
causes appear to contribute to this. The 
sides of this canal, particularly towards the 
bladder, have a continual tendency to 
contract, and to lessen the cavity; but 
this cause alone would be insufficient to 
resist the efforts of the urine to escape, 
when the bladder is full. In the dead 
body, in which the canal contracts nearly in 
the same manner, it has but a very weak 
resistance, and does not prevent the passage 
of the liquid outwards, though the bladder 
may be very little compressed. 

The angle of the bladder with the ure- 
thra, when it is strongly distended, may also 
present an obstacle to the passage of the 
urine; but the principal cause, most pro- 
bably, is the contraction of the elevating 
muscles of the anus, which, either by the 
disposition to contraction of the muscular 
fibres, or by their contraction under the in- 
fluence of the brain, press the urethra up- 
wards, compress its sides with more or less 
force against each other, and thus shut its 
posterior orifice, 

Excretion of Urine. — As soon as there 
is a certain quantity of urine in the blad- 
der, we feel an inclination to discharge it. 
The mechanism of this expulsion deserves 
particular attention, and has not always been 
well understood. 

If the urine is not always expelled, this 
ought not to be attributed to the want of 
contraction in the bladder, for this organ 
always tends to contract; but, by the influ- 
ence of the causes that we have noticed, the 
internal orifice of the urethra resists with a 
force that the contraction of the bladder 
cannot surmount. The will produces this 
expulsion, Ist, By adding the contraction 
of the abdominal muscles to that of the blad- 
der ; 2dly, By relaxing the Jevatores ani, 
which shut the urethra. The resistance of 
this canal being once overcome, the contrac- _ 
tion of the bladder is sufficient for the com- 
plete expulsion of the urine it contained ; 
but the action of the abdominal muscles 
may be added, and then the urine passes 
out. with much greater force. We may also 
stop the flowing of the urine all at once, by 
contracting the levators.of the anus. 

The contraction of the bladder is not vo- — 
luntary, though, by acting on the abdomi- 
nal muscles, and the levators of the anus, 
we may cause it to contract when we choose, 

The urine that remains in the urethra af- 
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ter the bladder is empty, is expelled by tlie » 


contraction. ef the muscles of the perineum, 
and particularly by that of the acceleratores 
urine. 

Though the quantity of urine is very co- 
pious, and though it contains several proxi- 
mate principles which are not found in the 
blood, and consequently a chemical action 
takes place in the kidneys, the secretion of 
the urine is nevertheless very rapid. 

The physical properties of urine are sub- 
ject to great variations.. If rhubarb or mad- 
der has been used, it becomes of a deep 
yellow, or blood red; if one has breathed 
an air charged with vapours of oil or tur- 
pentine, or if a little. rosin has been swal- 
dowed, it takesa violet colour. The dis- 
agreeable odour that it takes by the use of 
asparagus, is well known. 

Its chemical composition is not less va- 
riable.. The more use that is made of wa- 
tery beverages, the more considerable the 
total quantity and proportion of water be- 
comes. If one drinks little, the contrary 
happens. 

The uric acid becomes more abundant 
when the regimen is very substantial, and 
the exercise trifling. This acid diminishes, 
and may even disappear altogether, by the 
constant and exclusive use of unazotised 
food, such as sugar, gum, butter, oil, &c. 
Certain salts, carried into the stomach, even 
in small quantity, are found in a short time 
in the urine. 

The extreme rapidity with which this 
translation takes place, has made it be sup- 
posed there is a direct communication be- 
tween the stomach and the bladder. -Even 
now there are considerable numbers of par- 
tisans in favour of this opinion. 

It is not yet long since a direct canal 
from the’stomach to the bladder was sup- 
posed to exist, but this passage has no ex- 
istence. . Others have supposed, without 
giving any proof, that the passage took 
place by the cellular tissue, by the anasto- 
moses of the lymphatic vessels, &c. 

Darwin having given to a friend several 
grains of nitrate of potassa, in half an hour 
he let blood of him, and cellected his*urine. 
The salt was found in the urine, but not in 
the blood. . Brande made similar observa- 
tions with prussiate of potassa. He con- 
cluded. from it that the circulation is not the 
only means of communication between the 
stomach and the urinary organs, but with- 
out giving any explanation. of the existing 
means., Sir Everard Home is also of this 
cpinion.~ _ 

I have made crncrimanis in order to 
clear up this important question, and I 
have found, 1st, That whenever prussiate 
of potassa is injected into the veins, or ab- 
sorbed in the intestinal canal, or by a se- 
rous membrane, it very soon passes into the 
bladder, where it is easily recognised amongst 
the urine. 2dly, That if the quantity of 

* 
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prussiate injécted is considerable, the tests 
can discover it in the blood; but if the 
quantity is small, its presence cannot be re- 
cognised by the usual means. 3dly, That 
the same result takes place by mixing the prus- 
siate and blood together in a vessel. 4thly, 
That the same salt is recognised in all pro- 
portions in the urine. It is not extraordi- 
nary, then, that Darwin and Brande did not 
find in the blood the substance that they 
distinctly perceived in the urine. 

With regard to the organs that transport 
the liquids of the stomach and intestines 
into the circulating system, it is evident, 
according to what we have said, in speak- 
ing of the chyliferous vessels, and the ab- 
sorption of the veins, that these liquids are 
directly absorbed by the veins, and trans- 
ported by them to the. liver and the heart : 
so that the direction which these liquids fol- 
low, in order to reach the veins, is much 
shorter than is generally admitted, viz. by 
the lymphatic vessels, the mesenteric glands, 
and the thoracic duct.’’ — Magendie’s. Phy- 
siology. 

The urine of a healthy man is divided in 
general into, 

1. Crude, or that which is emitted one 
or two hours after eating. This is for the 
most part aqueous, and often vitiated by 
some kinds of food. 

2. Cocted, which is eliminated some hours 
after the digestion of the food, as that which 
is emitted in the morning after sleep- 
ing. This is generally in smaller quantity, 
thicker. more coloured, more acrid, than at 
any other time. Of such cocted urine, the 
colour is usually citrine, and not unhand- 
some, 

The degree of heat agrees with that of the 
blood. - Hence in atmospheric air it is 
warmer, as is: perceived if the hand be 
washed with urine. The specific gravity is 
greater than water, and that emitted in the 
morning is always heavier than at any other 
time. The smell of fresh urine is not. dis- 
agreeable. The taste is saltish and nauseous. 
The consistence is somewhat thicker than 
water. The quantity depends on that of the 
liquid drink, its diuretic nage te and the 
temperature of the air. 

Changes of Urine in the dir. — Preserv-. 
ed in an open vessel, it remains pellucid 
for some time, and at length there is per- . 
ceived at the bottom a nubecula, or little 
cloud, consolidated as it were from the glu- 
ten. This nubecula increases by degrees, 
occupies all the urine, and renders it opake, 
The natural smell is changed into a putrid 
cadaverous one; and the surface is now ge- 
nerally covered with a cuticle, composed of 
very minute crystals, At length the urine 
regains its transparency, and the colour is 
changed from a yellow to a brown; the 
cadaverous smell passes into an alkaline ; 
and a brown, grumons sediment falls to the 
bottom, filled with white particles, deli- 
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quescing in the air, and so conglutinated as 
to form, as it were, little soft calculi. 

Thus two sediments are distinguishable in 
the urine ; the one white and gelatinous, and 
separated in the beginning ; the other brown 
and grumous, deposited by the urine when 
putrid. 

Spontaneous Degeneration. — Of all the 
_ fluids of the body, the urine first putrifies. 
In summer, after a few hours it becomes 
turbid, and sordidly black ; then deposites a 
copious sediment, and exhales a fetor like 
that of putrid cancers, which at length be- 
comes cadaverous. Putrid urine effervesces 
with acids, and, if distilled, gives off, before 
water, an urinous volatile spirit. 

The properties of healthy urine are, 

1. Urine reddens paper stained with turn- 
sole and with the juice of raddishes, and 
therefore contains an acid. This acid has 
been generally considered as the phosphoric, 
but Thenard has shown that in reality it is 
the acetic. 

2. If asolution of ammonia be poured 
into fresh urine, a white powder precipitates, 
which has the properties of phosphate of 
lime. 

3. Ifthe phosphate of lime precipitated 
from urine be examined, a little magnesia 
will be found mixed with it. Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin have ascertained that this is 
owing to a little phosphate of magnesia which 
urine contains, and which is decomposed by 
the alkali employed to precipitate the phos- 
phate of lime. 

4, Proust informs us that carbonic acid 
exists In urine, and that its separation occa- 
sions the froth which appears during the 
evaporation of urine. ! 

5. Proust has observed, that urine kept 
in new casks deposites small crystals, which 
effloresce in the air, and fall to powder. 
These crystals possess the properties of the 
carbonate of lime. 

6. When fresh urine. cools, it often lets 
fall a brick-coloured precipitate, which 
Scheele first ascertained to be crystals of uric 
acid. All urine contains this acid, even 
when no sensible precipitate appears when it 
cools. 

7. During intermitting fevers, and espe- 
cially during diseases of the liver, a copious 
sediment of a brick-red colour is deposited 
from urine. This sediment contains the 
rosacic acid of Proust. 

8. If fresh urine be evaporated to. the 
consistence of a syrup, and muriatic acid be 
then poured into it, a precipitate appears 
which possesses the properties of benzoic 
acid. 


ing the properties of the combination of 
tannin and albumen, or gelatine. Their 
quantity in healthy urine is very small, often 
indeed not sensible. Cruickshanks found 
that the precipitate afforded by tannin in 


9. When an infusion of tannin is dropped, 
into urine, a white precipitate appears, hav- 
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healthy urine amounted to 1-240th part of 
the weight of the urine. 

10. If urine be evaporated by a slow fire 
to the consistence of a thick syrup, it assumes. 
a deep brown colour, and exhales a fetid 
ammoniacal odour. When allowed to eool, 
it concretes into a mass of crystals, composed. 
of all the component parts of urine. If four 
times its weight of alkohol be poured into 
this mass, at intervals, and a slight heat be 
applied, the greatest part is dissolved. . The 
alkohol which has acquired a brown colour 
is to be decanted off, and distilled in a retort 
in a sand heat till the mixture has boiled for 
some time, and acquired the consistence of a 
syrup. By this time the whole of the alkohol 
has passed off, and the matter, on cooling, 
crystallises in quadrangular plates, which 
intersect each other. This substance is urea, 
which composes 9-20ths of the urine, pro- 
vided the watery part be excluded. It is 
this substance which characterises urine, and 
constitutes it what it is, and to which the: 
greater part of the very singular phenomena 
of urine are to be ascribed. 

11. According to Fourcroy and Vauque- 
lin, the colour of urine depends upon the 
urea; the greater the proportion of urea the: 
deeper the colour. . But Proust has detected 
a resinous matter in urine similar to the resin: 
of bile, and to this substance he ascribes the 
colour of urine. ane 

12. If urine be slowly evaporated to the 
consistence of a syrup, a number of crystals 
make their appearance on its surface, these 
possess the properties of the muriate of soda. 

13. The saline residuum which remains 
after the separation of urea from crystallised 
urine by means of alkohol, has been long 
known by the names of fusible salt of urine, 
and microcosmic salt. | When these salts are 
examined, they are found to have the pro- 

“perties of phosphates. The rhomboidal 
prisms consist of phosphate of ammonia’ 


united to a little phosphate of soda, the rect-. 


angular tables, on the contrary, are phos- 
phate of soda united to a small quantity of 
phosphate of ammonia; urine then contains 
phosphate of soda, and phosphate of anmo- 
Nik. 
14. When‘urine is cautiously evaporated, 
a few cubic crystals are often deposited among 
the other salts; these crystals have the pro- 
perties of muriate of ammonia. 
15. When urine is boiled in a silver basin, 
it blackens the basin, and if the quantity of 
urine be large, small crusts of sulphuret of 
silver may be detached. Hence we see that 
urine contains sulphur. 
Urine then contains the following sub- 
stances : 
1. Water. 
2. Acetic acid. 
3.’ Phosphate of 
lime. 
4, Phosphate of 
magnesia, 


5. Carbonic acid. 

6. Carbonate of 
lime, 

7. Uric acid. 

8. Rosacie acid. 

9. Benzoic acid. 
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10. Albumen. 15. Phosphate ofam- 


11. Urea. monia. 
12. Resin. 16. Muriate of am- 
13. Muriate of soda. monia. 


14, Phosphate of so- 17. Sulphur. 

da. 

According to Berzelius, healthy human 
urine is composed of, water 933, urea 30.10, 
sulphate of potassa 3.71, sulphate of soda 
3.16, phosphate of soda 2.94, muriate of 
soda 4,45, phosphate of ammonia 1.65, mu- 
riate of ammonia 1.50, free acetic acid, with 
lactate of ammonia, animal matter soluble in 
alkohol, urea adhering to the preceding, 
altogether 17.14, earthy phosphates with 
a trace of fluate of lime 1.0, uric acid 1, 


. mucus of the bladder 0.32, silica 0.03, in. 


1000.0. 

No liquor in the human body, however, 
is so variable, in respect to quantity and 
quality, as the urine ; for it varies, 

1. In respect to age: in the fetus it is in- 
odorous, insipid, and almost aqueous ; but 
as the infant grows, it becomes more acrid 
and feetid ; and in old age more particularly 
SO. 

2. In respect to drink: it is secreted in 
greater quantity, and of a more pale colour, 
from cold and copious draughts. It be- 
comes green from an infusion of Chinese 
tea. 

3. In respect to food: from eating the 
heads of asparagus, or olives, it contracts 
a peculiar smell; from the fruit of the 
opuntia, it becomes red; and from fasting, 
turbid. 

4. In respect to medicines: from the ex- 
hibition of rhubarb root, it becomes yellow ; 
from cassia pulp, green; and from turpen- 
tine it acquires a violet odour. 

5. In respect to the time of the year: in 
the winter the urine is more copious and 
aqueous ; but in the summer, from the in- 
creased transpiration, it is more sparing, 
higher coloured, and ‘so acrid that it some- 
times occasions strangury. The climate 
induces the same difference. 

6. In respect of the muscular motion of 
the body : it is secreted more sparingly, and 
concentrated by motion ; and is more copi- 
ously diluted, and rendered more crude by 
rest. 

7. In respect of the affections of the mind : 
thus fright makes the urine pale. 

Use. — The urine is an excrementious 
fluid, like lixivium, by which the human 
body is not only liberated from the super- 
fluous water, but also from the superfluous 
salts, and animal earth ; and is defended from 
corruption, 

Lastly, the vis medicatrix nature some- 
times eliminates many morbid and acrid 
substances with the urine; as may be ob- 
served in fevers, dropsies, &c. 

Urinez, RETENTION oF. A want of the 
ordinary secretion of urine. In retention of 
urine there is none secreted: in a suppres- 
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sion, the urme is secreted but cannot be 
voided. 

Urine, suppression of. See Ischuria. 

UROCRI'SIA. (From_oupov, urine, 
and Kpww, to judge.) ‘The judgment formed 
of diseases by the inspection of urine. 

URORRHZ’A. (From  ovpuy, the 
urine, and pew, to flow.) A discharge of the 
urine. 

UROSCO’PIA. (From ovpor, the urine, 
and oxomew, to inspect.) Inspection of 
urine, that a judgment of diseases may be 
made from its appearance. 

Ursina Ravix. The root of the plant 
called baldmoney. See Mthusa meum- 

URSINE. Ursinus. Of or belonging 
to the bear. 

URSUS. 1. The bear. 

2. The name of a genus of animals. 
Class, Mammalia; Order, Fere. It com- 
prehends the several kinds of bears, the 
badger, and racoon, 

URTICA. (4b urendo; because it 
excites an itching and pustules like those 
produced by fire.) 1. The name of a genus. 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Monecia. Order, Tetrandria. ‘The net- 
tle. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the com- 


‘mon nettle. See Urtica dioica. 


Urrica piorca. The systematic name 
of the common stinging-nettle. This plant 
is well known, and though generally de- 
spised as a noxious weed, has been long used: 
for medical, culinary, and economical pur- 
poses. The young shoots in the spring 
possess diuretic and antiscorbutic properties, 
and are with these intentions boiled and eaten 
instead of cabbage greens. 

Urrica mortua. See Lamium album. 

UrvicaA PmuLIrERA. The systematic 
name of the pillbearing nettle. . Urtica 
Romana. ‘The seed was formerly given 
against diseases of the chest, but is now 
deservedly forgotten. To raise an irritation 
in paralytic limbs, the fresh plant may be 
employed as producing a more permanent. 
sting than the common nettle. 

Urtica RoMANA. See Urtica pilulifera. 

Urrica urens. The systematic name of 
a lesser nettle than the dioica, and possessing 
similar virtues. 

URTICA’RIA. (From uriica, a net-. 
tle.) Febris urticata; Uredo; Purpura. 
urticata ; Scarlatina urtica, Thenettle-. 
rash. A species of exanthematous fever, 
known. by pyrexia and an eruption on the 
skin like that produced by the sting of the: 
nettle. The little elevations, called the 
nettle-rash, often appear instantaneously;, 
especially if the skin be rubbed or scratched, 
and seldom stay many hours in the same 
place, and sometimes not) many minutes. 
No part of the body is exempt from them ; 
and where many of them rise together, and, 
continue an hour or two, the parts are often 
considerably swelled, which particularly 
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happens in the arms, face, and hands. These 
eruptions will continue to infest the skin, 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in 
another, for one or two hours together, two 
or three times a day, or perhaps for the 
greatest part of twenty-four hours. In some 
constitutions they last only a few days, in 
others many months. 

URTICA’TIO. (From urtica, a net- 
tle.) The whipping a paralytic or be- 
numbed limb with nettles, in order to restore 
its feeling. 

U'SNEA. See Lichen savatilis. 

Urerra/ria,. (From uterus, the womb.) 
Medicines appropriated to diseases of the 
womb. 

UTERINE.  Uterinus. 
to the uterus. 

Uterine fury. 

UTERUS. 


Appertaining 


See Nymphomania. 
Yorepa. Matrix; Ager 
nature ; Hystera; Metra; Utriculus. 
The womb. A spongy receptacle resem- 
bling a compressed pear, situated in the 
cavity of the pelvis, above the vagina, and 
between the urinary bladder and rectum. 
The form of the uterus resembles that of 
an oblong pear flattened, with the depressed 
sides placed towards the ossa pubis and 
sacrum; but,: in the impregnated state, it 
becomes more oval, according to the degree 
of its distension. For the convenience of 
description, and for some practical purposes, 
the uterus is distinguished into three parts. 
The fundus, the body, and the cervix ; the 
upper part is called the fundus, the lower 
the cervix; the space between them, the ex- 
tent of which is undefined, the body. The 
uterus is about three inches in length, about 
two in breadth at the fundus, and one at the 
cervix. Its thickness is different at the 
fundus and cervix, being at the former 
usually rather less than half an inch, and at 
the latter somewhat more; and this thick- 
ness is preserved throughout pregnancy, 
chiefly by the enlargement of the veins and 
lymphatics ; there being a smaller change 
in the size of the arteries. But there is so 
great a variety in the size and dimensions of 
the uterus in different women, independent 
of the states of virginity, marriage, or preg- 
nancy, as to prevent any very accurate men- 
suration. The cavity of the uterus corres- 
ponds with the external form; that of the 
cervix leads from the os uteri, where it is 
very small, in a straight direction, to the 
fundus, where it is expanded into a triangular 
form, with two of the angles opposed to the 
entrance into the Fallopian tubes; and at 
the place of junction between the cervix and 
the body of the uterus, the cavity is smaller 
than it is in any other part. There is a swell 
or fulness of all the parts towards the cavity, 
which is sometimes distinguished by a pro- 
minent line rynning longitudinally through 
its middle. The villous coat of the vagina 
is reflected over the os uteri, and is continued 
into the membrane which lines the cavity of 
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the uterus. The internal surface of the 
uterus is corrugated in a beautiful manner, 
but the ruge, or wrinkles, which are longi- 
tudinal, lessen as they advance into the 
uterus, the fundus of which is smooth, In 
the intervals between the ruga are small 
orifices, like those in the vagina, which dis- 
charge a mucus, serving, besides other pur- 
poses, that of closing the os uteri very curi- 
ously and perfectly during pregnancy. The 
substance of the uterus, which is very firm, 
is composed of arteries, veins, lymphatics, 
nerves, and muscular fibres, curiously inter- 
woven and connected together by cellular 
membrane. The muscular fibres are of a 
pale colour, and appear also in their texture 
somewhat different from muscular fibres in 
other parts of the body. The arteries of the 
uterus are the spermatic and hypogastric. 
The spermatic arteries arise from the anterior 
part of the aorta, a little below the emul- 
gents, and sometimes from the emulgents. 
They pass over the psoxz muscles behind the 
peritoneum, enter between the two laminze 
or duplicatures of the peritonzum which 
form the broad ligaments of the uterus, and 
proceed to the uterus, near the fundus of 
which they insinuate themselves, giving 
branches in their passage to the ovaria and 
Fallopian tubes. . The hypogastric arteries 
are on each side a considerable branch of 
the internal iliacs. They pass to the sides 
of the body of the uterus, sending off a 
number of smaller branches, which dip into 
its substance. Some branches also are re~ 
flected upwards to the fundus uteri, whicly 
anastomose with the spermatic arteries, and 
others are reflected downwards, supplying 
the vagina. ‘The veins which reconduct the 
blood from the uterus are very numerous, 
and their size in the unimpregnated state is 
proportioned to that of the arteries ; but their 
enlargement during pregnancy is such, that 
the orifices of some of them, when divided, 
will admit even of the end of a small finger. 
The veins anastomose in the manner of the 
arteries which they accompany out of the 
uterus, and then, having the same names 
with the arteries, spermatic and hypogastric, 
the former proceeds to the vena cava on the 
right side, and on the left'to the emulgent 
vein ; and the latter to the internal iliac. 
From the substance and surfaces of the 
uterus an infinite number of lymphatics 
arise, which follow the course of the hypo- 
gastric and spermatic blood-vessels. The 
first pass into the gland of the internal iliac 
plexus, and the other into the glands which 
are situated near the origin of the spermatic 
arteries, Of these Nuck first gave a deli- 
neation. + 
The uterus is supplied with nerves from 
the lower mesocolic plexus, and from two 
small flat circular ganglions, which are situ- 
ated behind the rectum. These ganglions 
are joined by a number of small branches 
from the third and ee sacral nerves. 
E 4 
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The ovaria’ derive their ‘nerves from the 

renal plexus. By the great number of 

nerves, these parts are rendered very irrit~- 

able, but it is by those branches which the 

uterus receives from the intercostal, that the 

intimate consent between it and various 

other parts is chiefly preserved. The mus- 

cular fibres of the uterus have been de- 

cribed in a very different manner by anato- 

mists, some of whom have asserted that its 

substance was chiefly muscular, with fibres 

running in transverse, orbicular, or reti- 

culated order, whilst others have contended 

that there were no muscular fibres whatever 

in the uterus. In the unimpregnated ute- 

rus, when boiled for the purpose of a more 

_ perfect examination, the former seems to be 

a true representation ; and when the uterus 

is distended towards the latter part of preg- 

nancy, these fibres are very thinly scattered ; 

but they may be discovered in a circular\di- 

rection, at the junction between the body 

and the cervix of the uterus, and surround- 

ing the entrance of each Fallopian tube in a 

similar order. Yet it does not seem reason- 

able to attribute the time of labour to its 

muscular fibres only, if we are to judge of 
the power of a muscle by the number of 
fibres of which it is composed, unless it is 

presumed that those of the uterus are stronger 

than in common muscles, With respect to 

the glands of the uterus, none are discover- 
able dispersed through its substance upon 
the inner surface of the cervix ; between the 

ruge there are lacunz which secrete mucus, 

and there are small follicles at the edge of 
the os uteri. These last are only observable 
in a state of pregnancy, when they are much 
enlarged. rom the angles at the fundus 
of the uterus, two processes of an irregular 
round form originate, called from the name 
of the first describer, the Fallopian tubes. 

They are about three inches in length, and, 

becoming smaller in their progress from the 

uterus, have an uneven, fringed termination, 

called the fimbria. The canal which passes 
through these tubes is extremely small at their 
origin, but it is gradually enlarged, and ter- 
minates with a patulous orifice, the diameter 
of which is about one-third of an inch, sur- 
rounded by the fimbriz. It is also lined 
by a very fine vascular membrane, formed 
into serpentine plice. Through this canal 
the communication between the uterus and” 
ovaria is preserved. The Fallopian tubes 
are wrapped in duplicatures of the perito- 
nzum, which are called the broad ligaments 
of the uterus; but a portion of their ex- 
tremities, thus folded, hangs loose on each 

side of the pelvis. From each lateral angle 

of the utevus, a little before and below the 
Fallopian tubes, the round ligaments arise, 

which are composed of arteries, veins, lym- 

phatics,; nerves, and a fibrous structure. 
These are connected together by cellular 

membrane, and the whole is much enlarged 

during pregnancy. They receive their out- 
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ward covering from the peritone2um, and 
pass out of the pelvis through the ring: of 
the external oblique muscle to the groin, 
where the vessels subdivide into small 
branches, and terminate at the mons veneris 
and contiguous parts. From the insertion 
of these ligaments into the groin, the reason 
appears why that part generally suffers in 
all the diseases and affections of the uterus, 
and why the inguinal glands are in women 
so often found in a morbid or enlarged 
state. The duplicatures of the peritoneum, 
in which the Fallopian tubes and ovaria are 
involved, are called the broad ligaments of 
the uterus. These prevent the entangle- 
ment of the parts, and are conductors of the 
vessels and nerves, as the mesentery is of 
those of the intestines. Both the round and 
broad ligaments alter their position during 
pregnancy, appearing to rise lower and more 
forward than in the unimpregnated state. 
Their use is supposed to be that of prevent- 
ing the descent of the uterus, and to regu- 
late its direction when it ascends into the 
cavity of the abdomen; but whether they 
answer these purposes may be much doubted. 
The use of the womb is for menstruation, 
conception, nutrition of the foetus, and par- 
turition. The uterus is liable to many dis- 
eases, the principal of which are retrover- 
sion and its falling down, hydatids, dropsy, 
of the uterus, moles, polypes, ulceration, 
cancer, &c. aut 

Uvrervus, RETROVERSION oF. By the term 
retroversion, such a change of the position 
of the uterus is understood, that the fundus 
is turned backwards and. downwards upon 
its cervix, between the vagina\and rectum, 
and the os uteri is turned forwards to the 
pubis, and upwards, in proportion to the 
descent of the fundus, so that by an examin- 
ation per vaginam, it cannot be felt, or not 
without difficulty, when the uterus is retro- 
verted. By the same examination there may 
also be perceived a large round tumour, 
occupying the inferior part of the cavity of 
the pelvis, and pressing the vagina towards 
the pubes. By an examination per anum, 
the same tumour may be felt, pressing the 
rectum to the hollow of the sacrum, and if 
both these examinations are made at the same 
time, we may readily discover that the 
tumour is confined within the vagina and 
rectum. Besides the knowledge of the 
retroyersion which may be gained by these 
examinations, it is found to be accompanied. 
with other very distinguishing symptoms. 
There is in every case, together with ex- 
treme pain, a suppression of urine; and 
by the continuance of this. distension of the 
bladder, the tumour formed by it in the 
abdomen. often equals in size, and reseim- 
bles in shape the uterus in the sixth or 
seventh months of pregnancy; but it is 
necessary to observe, that the suppression 
of urine is frequently absolute only before 
the retroversion of the uterus, or during 
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the time it is retroverted; for when the 
retroversion is completed, there is often a 
discharge of urine, so as to prevent an in- 
crease of the distension of the bladder, 
though not in a sufficient quantity to re- 
move it. There is also an obstinate con- 
stipation of the bowels, produced by the 
pressure of the retroverted uterus upon 
the rectum, which renders the injection of 
a clyster very difficult, or even impossible. 
But it appears that all the painful symp- 
toms are chiefly in consequence of the 
suppression of urine; for none of those 
parts which are apt to sympathise in affec- 
tions or diseases of the uterus are disturbed 
by its retroversion. The retroversion of 
the uterus has generally occurred about 
the third month of pregnancy, and some- 
times after delivery it may likewise happen, 
where the uterus is, from any cause, en- 
larged to the size it acquires about the 
third month of pregnancy, but not with 
such facility as in the pregnant state, be- 
cause the enlargement is then chiefly at 
the fundus. If the uterus is but little en- 
larged, or if it be enlarged beyond a cer- 
tain time, it cannot well be retroverted ; 
for, in the first case, should the cause of a 
retroversion exist, the weight at the fundus 
would be wanting to produce it; and in the 
latter the uterus would be raised above the 
projection of the sacrum, and supported by 
the spine. 

Urrica’r1a. (From uter, a bottle: so 
called from its appendages at the end of 
the leaves resembling bottles, to contain 
water.) A name of the nepenthes, or won- 
derful plant. 

UTRI’CULUS. (Dim. of uter, abottle : 
so called from its shape.) 1. The womb. 

2. A little bladder. Applied by bota- 
nists to a species of capsule, which varies 
in thickness, never opens by any valve, and 
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falls off with the seed. Sir J. Smith be- 
lieves it never contains: more than one seed, 
of which it is most commodiously, in bota- 
nical language, called an external coat, ra- 
ther than a capsule. Gertner applies: it to 
Chzenopodium and Clematis: in the former 
it seems to be pellicula; in the latter, testa. 
~— Smith. 

UVA. (Uva, @. f.; Quasi uvida, from 
its juice.) 1. An unripe grape. 

2..A tumour on the eye resembling a 
grape. 

Uva aruina. Crane-berries. The ber- 
ries of the Oxycoccos erythrocarpus. ‘They 
are brought from New England, and are 
reckoned antiscorbutic. 

Uva vassa mason. The raisin, See 
Vitis vinifera. 

Uva PASSA MINOR. 

See Vitis corinthica. . 


The dried currant. 


Uva urst.. Bear’s whortle-berry. See 
Arbutus uva ursi. . 
U'VEA. (From wva, an unripe grape : 


so called because, in beasts, which the an- 
cients chiefly dissected, it is like an unripe 
grape.) The posterior lamina of the iris. 
See Choroid membrane. 

U/VULA. (Dim. of uva, a grape.) 
Columella; Cion; Gargareon; Columna oris ; 
Gurgulio; Interseptum. The small conical 
fleshy substance hanging in the middle of 
the velum pendulum palati, over the root of 
the tongue. It is composed of the common 
membrane of the mouth, and a small muscle 
resembling a worm which arises from_the 
union of the palatine bone, and descends to 
the tip of the uvula. It was called Palato 
staphilinus, by Douglas, and Staphilinus 
epistaphilinus, by Winslow. By its con- 
traction, the uvula is raised up. 

UVULA’‘RIA. (From uvula; because 
it cured diseases of the uyula,) See Rus- 
cus hypoglossum. 


V. 


7 
V A’CCA. Thecow. Sce Milt. 
VACCA/‘RIA.. (From vacca, a cow ; 
because it is coveted by cows.) The herb 
cow’s-basil. 
. VACCINATION. 
the matter to produce the cow-pox. 
Varivla vaccina. 
VACCINIA. See Variola vaccina. 
VACCINIUM. (Quasi baccinium, from 
its berry.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Octandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 
VAccINIUM MYRTILLUS. 
name. of the myrtle-berry. . 


See 


The systematic 
The berries 


The insertion of 


which are directed in pharmacopeeias by the 
name of bacce myrtillorum, are the fruit of 
this plant. | Prepared with vinegar they are 
esteemed as antiscorbutics, and when dry 
possess astringent virtues. 

Vaccinium oxycoccos. The systematic 
name of the cranberry-plant. Osycoccos. 
palustris; Vaccinia palustris; Vitis idea 
palustris: Moor-berry. Cranberry. These 
berries are inserted in some pharmacopceias, 
They are about the size of our haws, and 
are pleasantly acid, and cooling, with which 
intention they are used medicinally in Swe- 
den. In this country they are mostly pre- 
served and made into tarts. 
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Vaccinium yvittis inma. The . system- 
atic name of the red whortle-berry. Vitis 
idea. The leaves of this plant, vaccinium 
vitis idea, of Linnzeus, are so adstringent as 
to be used in some places for tanning. They 


are said to mitigate the pain attendant on. 


calculous diseases when given internally in 
the form of decoction. The ripe berries 
abound with a grateful acid juice ; and are 
esteemed in Sweden as aperient, antiseptic, 
and refrigerant, and often given in putrid 
diseases. 

VAGI'NA. Vagina uteri. The canal 
which leads from the external orifice of 
the female pudendum to the uterus. It 
is somewhat of a conical form, with the 
narrowest part downwards, and is de- 
scribed as being five or six inches in 
length, and about two in diameter. But 
it would be more proper to say, that it is 
capable of being extended to those dimen- 
sions; for in its common state, the os 
uteri is seldom found to be more than three 
inches from the external orifice, and the 
vagina is contracted as well as shortened. 
The vagina is composed of two coats, the 
first or innermost of which is villous inter- 
spersed with many excretory ducts, and 
. eontracted into plice, or small transverse 
folds, particularly at the fore and back 
part, but, by child-bearing these are les- 
sened or obliterated. The second coat is 
composed of a firm membrane, in which 
muscular fibres are not distinctly observ- 
able, but which are endowed, to a eertain 
degree, with contractile powers like a 
muscle. This is surrounded by cellular 
membrane, which connects it to the neigh~ 
bouring parts. 
posterior part of the vagina is also.covered 
by the peritoneum. ‘The entrance of the 
vagina is constricted ‘by muscular fibres 
originating from the rami of the pubis, 
which run on each side of the pudendum, 
surrounding the posterior part, and exe- 
cuting an equivalent office, though they 
cannot be said to form a true sphincter. 

The upper part of the vagina is connected 
to the circumference of the os uteri, but 
not in a straight line, so as to render the 
cavity of the uterus a continuation of that 
of the vagina. For the latter stretches be- 
yond the former, and, being joined to the 
cervix, is reflected over the os uteri, 
which by this mode of union, is suspended 
with protuberant lips in the vagina, and 
permitted to change its position in various 
ways and directions. When, therefore, 
these parts are distended and unfolded at 
the time of labour, they are continued into 
each other, and there is no part which can 
be considered as the precise beginning of 
the uterus or termination of the vagina. 

The diseases of the vagina are, first, 
such an abbreviation and contraction as 
render it unfit for the uses for which it was 
designed; secondly, a cohesion of the sides 


A portion of the upper and 
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in consequence of preceding ulceration : 
thirdly, cicatrices after an ulceration of the 
parts; fourthly, excrescences ; fifthly, 
fluor albus. This abbreviation and con~- 
traction of the vagina, which usually ac- 
company each other, are produced by 
original defective formation, and they are 
seldom discovered before the time of mar- 
riage, the consummation of which they 
sometimes prevent. The curative inten- 
tions are to relax the parts by the use of 
emollient applications, and to dilate them 
to their proper size by sponge, or other 
tents, or, which are more effectual, by 
bougies gradually enlarged. —_ But the cir- 
cumstances which attend this disorder, are 
sometimes such as might lead us to form an 
erroneous opinion of the disease. A case 
of this kind, which was under Dr, Den- 
man’s care, from the strangury, from the 
heat of the parts, and the profuse and in- 
flammatory discharge, was suspected to 
proceed from venereal infection; and with 
that opinion the patient had been put upon 
a course of medicine composed of quick 
silver, for several weeks, without relief. 
When she applied to the Doctor, he prevailed 
upon her to submit to an examination, and 
found the vagina rigid, so much contracted 
as not to exceed half an inch in diameter, 
nor more than one inch and a half in 
length. The repeated, though fruitless 
attempts which had been made to com- 
plete the act of coition, had occasioned a 
considerable inflammation upon the parts, 
and all the suspicious appearances before- 
mentioned. To remove the inflammation 
she was bled, took some gentle purgative 
medicines, used an emollient fomentation, 
and afterwards some unctuous applications ; 
she was also advised to live separate from 
her husband for some time. The inflam- 
mation being gone, tents of various sizes 
were introduced into the vagina, by which 
it was distended, though not very amply. 
She then returned to her husband, and in 
a few months became pregnant. Her 
labour, though slow, was not attended with 
any extraordinary difficulty. She was de- 
livered of a full-sized child, and afterwards 
suffered no inconvenience. Another kind 
of constriction of the external parts some- 
times occurs, and which seems to be a 
mere spasm. By the violence or long con~ 
tinuance of a labour, by the morbid state 
of the constitution, or by the negligent 
and improper use of instruments, an in- 
flammation of the external parts, or vagina, 
is sometimes produced in such a degree as 
to endanger a mortification. By careful 
management this consequence is usually 
prevented ; but in some cases, when the 
constitution of the patient was prone to 
disease, the external parts have sloughed 
away, and in others, equal injury has been’ 
done to the vagina. But the effect of the 
inflammation is usually confined to the 
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internal or villous coat, which is sometimes 
cast off wholly or partially. An ulcerated 
surface being thus left, when the disposi- 
tion to heal has taken place, cicatrices 
have been formed of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the depth and extent of the 
ulceration, and there being no counterac- 
tion to the contractile state of the parts, 
the dimensions of the vagina become much 
reduced, or, if the ulceration should not 
be healed, and the contractibility of the 
parts continue to operate, the ulcerated 
surfaces being brought together may co- 
here, and the canal of the vagina be per- 
fectly closed. 

Cicatrices in the vagina very seldom be- 
come an impediment to the connection be- 
tween the sexes; when they do, the same 
kind of assistance is required as was recom- 
mended in the natural contraction or abbre- 
viation of the part ; they always give way to 
the pressure of the head of the child in the 
time of labour, though in many cases with 
great difficulty. Sometimes the appearances 
may mislead the judgment; for the above 
author was called to a woman in labour, 
who was thought to have become pregnent, 
though the hymen remained unbroken ; but, 
on making very particular inquiry, he disco- 
vered that this was her second labour, and 
that the part, which, from its form and situ- 
ation, was supposed to be the hymen, with 
a small aperture was a cicatrice, or unnatu- 
ral contraction of the entrance into the va- 
gina, consequent to an ulceration of the part 
after her former labour. Fungous excres- 
cences arising from any part of the vagina 
or uterus, have been distinguished, though 
not very properly, by the general term poly- 
pus. See Polypus. 

Vacina or nerves. The outer covering 
of nerves. By some it is said to be a pro- 
duction of the pia mater only, and by others 
~ of the dura mater, because it agrees with it 
in tenacity, colour, and texture. 

Vacina oF TENDONS. A loose membra- 
nous sheath, formed of cellular membrane, 
investing the tendons, and containing an 
unctuous juice, which is secreted by the ves- 
sels of its internal surface. Ganglions are 
nothing more than an accumulation of this 
juice. 

VAGINA‘LIS TUNICA. See Tunica 
vaginalis testis. 

VAGINANS. Sheathing: applied to 
parts of animals and plants, as the tunica 
vaginalis or testicle ; to leaves which sheathe 
the stem, or each other, asin grasses ; and 
to the leafstalk of the Canna indica, which 
surrounds the stem like a sheath; hence 
petiolus vaginans. 

VAGITUS. The cry of young children ; 
also the distressing cry of persons. under 
surgical operations. 

VA/GUM, PAR. See Par vagum. 

VALERIAN. See Valeriana. — 
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See Valeriana celtica. 
See Valeriana majors 

See Valeriana major. 


Valerian, celtic. 

Valerian, garden. 

Valerian, great. 

Valerian, lesser. See Valeriana. 

VALERIA‘NA. (From Valerius, who 
first particularly described it.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, T'riandria; Order, Mo- 
nogynia, Valerian, 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the wild 
valerian. See Valeriana officinalis. 

VALERIANA cCELTIcCA. The systematic 
name of the Nardus celtica. Spica celtica 
Dioscoridis. Celtic nard. The root of 
this plant, a native of the Alps, has been 
recommended as a stomachic, carminative, 
and diuretic. At present it is only used in 
this country in the theriaca and mithridate, 
though its sensible qualities promise some 
considerable medicinal powers. It has 
a moderately strong smell, and a warm, 
bitterish, subacrid taste. 

VaLeriana Locusta. Album olus. Corn 
sallad. This is cultivated in our gardens 
for an early sallad. It is a wholesome 
esculent plant, gently aperient and anti- 
scorbutic. 

VALERIANA MAJOR. 

VALERIANA MINOR. 
nalis. 

VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. The system- 
atic name of the Valeriana minor. Valeriana 
sylvestris; Leuco lachanum. Officinal valerian; 
Wild valerian. Valcriana—floribus triandris, 
foliis omnibus pinnatis, of Linnzus. The root 
of this plant has been long extolled as.an 
efficacious remedy in epilepsy, whieh 
caused it to be exhibited in a variety of 
other complaints termed nervous, in which 
it has been found highly serviceable. It is 
also in very general use as ant antispasmodic, 
and is exhibited in convulsive hysterical 
diseases. A simple and volatile tincture are 
directed in the pharmacopceias. 

VALERIANA PHU. ‘The systematic name 
of the garden valerian. Valeriana major. 
The root of this plant is said to be eftica- 
cious in removing rheumatism, especially 
sciatica ; and also inveterate epilepsies. 

VALERIANA SyLvEstRIS. See Valeriana 
officinalis. 

Va/ttum. (From vallus,’a hedge stake : 
so called from the regular trench-like dispo- 
sition of the hairs.) The eye-brows. 

VALSALVA; Anron. Maria, was 
born at Imola, in 1666, and placed at a pro- 
per age under Malpighi, at Bologna, where 
he applied so closely as to impair his health. 
He took his degree at the age of twenty-one, 
and connecting surgery with physic, ac- , 
quired high reputation. He simplified the 
instruments in use, banished the practice of 
cauterizing the arteries after amputation, and 
employed manual operations in the cure of 
deafness. In 1697, he.was chosen professor 
of anatomy in the university ; and under his 
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direction the school acquired great celebrity : 
among other distinguished pupils of his, 
Morgagni must be reckoned, whose chief 
wotk, ‘* De Sedibus et Causis Morborum,” 
‘contains many dissections by Valsalva. As 
he advanced in life he became corpulent and 
lethargic, and in 1723 was carried off by an 
apoplectic stroke. His ‘museum was be- 
queathed to the Institute of Bologna, and 
his surgical instruments to the Hospital for 
Incurables. The principal of his works is 
a treatise “* De Aure Humana;”’ and after 
his death, three of his dissertations on 
Anatomical Subjects were printed by Mor- 
gagni. 

VALVE. (Valva; from valveo, to fold 
up ) A thin and transparent membrane 
situated within certain vessels, as arteries, 
veins, and absorbents, the office of which 
appears to be to prevent the contents of the 
vessel from flowing back. 

Valve of the colon. See Intestine. 

Valve, semilunar. See Semilunar valves. 

Valve, tricuspid. See Tricuspid valves. 

' Valve, triglochin. See Tricuspid valves. 

VA‘’LVULA. (From valva, a valve, of 
which it is a diminutive.) A little valve. 

1. Applied to the valves of the venal and 
- lymphatic system of animals. 

2. In botany, to the parts or halves of a 
capsule, which split open when the seed is 
ripe. 

Vatvuta cot. See Intestine. 

VALVULA EUSTACHIIL. A membranous 
semilunar valve, which separates the right 
-auricle from the inferior vena cava, first de- 
scribed by Eustachius. 

Vatvuta mirratis. See Mitral valves. 

VaLvuLa sEMILUNARIS. See Semilunar 
valves. 

VALVULA TRIGLOCHINIS, 
valves. 

VarvuLa turri. See Intestine. 

VALVULZ CONNIVENTEs. The semilunar 
folds formed of the villous coat of the intes- 
tinum duodenum, and jejunum. ‘Their use 
appears to be to increase the internal surface 
of the intestines, 

Vanetitor. See Lpidendrum vanilla. 

VANILLA. See Epidendrum vanilla. 

VAPORA’RIUM. (From vapor, va- 
pour.) A vapour-bath. 

VAPRECULZ. The name of an order 
of plants in’ Linnzus’s Tragments of a 
Natural Method, consisting of such as are, 
and have a monophylous calyx, like a 
coloured corolla. 

Varec. The French name for kelp. 

Va‘r1a. (From varius, changeable. ) 
The small-pox: also small red pimples in 
the face. 

VARICE’LLA. (Dim. of varia, the 
small-pox: so called from its being change- 
able.) Variola lymphatica.. The chicken- 
pox. A genus of disease in the Class 
Pyrexia, and Order LEwvanthemata, of 


See Tricuspid 
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Cullen, known by moderate synocha, pim« 


ples bearing some resemblance to the small- 


pox, quickly forming pustules, which contain 
a fluid matter, but scarcely purulent, and 
after three or four days from their firs 
appearance, desquamate. . | 
VARICOCE’LE. (From variz, a dis- 
tended vein, and kyAn, a tumour.) A 
swelling of the veins of the scrotum, or 
spermatic cord ; hence it is divided into the 
scrotal varicocele,, which is known by the 
appearance of livid and tumid veins on the 
scrotum ; and varicocele of the spermatic cord, 
known by feeling hard vermiform vessels in 
the course of the spermatic cord. Varicocele 
mostly arises from excessive walking, run- 
ning, jumping, wearing of trusses, and the 
like, producing at first a slight uneasiness in 
the part, which, if not remedied, continues 
advancing towards the loins. 
VARIEGATUS. Variegated ; applied 
to an intermixture of colours; as in the 
leaves of some plants, Mentha rotundifolia, &e. 
VARI/OLA. (From varius, changing 
colour, because it disfigures the skin.) The 
small-pox . A genus of disease in the Class 
Pyrevig, and Order Ezxanthemata, of 
Cullen, distinguished by synocha, eruption 


‘of red pimples on the third day, which on 


the eighth day contain pus, and afterwards 


‘drying, fall off in crusts. 


It is a disease of a very contagious nature, 
supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe from Arabia, and in which there 
arises a fever, that is succeeded by a number 
of little inflammations in the skin, which- 
proceed to suppuration, the matter formed 
thereby being capable of producing the 
disorder in another persen. It makes its 
attack on people of ail ages, but the young 
of both sexes are more liable’ to it than 
those who are much advanced in life; and 
it may prevail at all seasons of the year, but 
is-most prevalent in the spring and summer. 

The small-pox is distinguished into the 


‘distinct and confluent, implying that in the 


former, the eruptions are perfectly separate 
from each other, and that in the latter they’ 
run much into one another. 

Both species are produced either by 
breathing air impregnated with the effluvia 
arising from the bodies of those who labour 
under the disease, or by the introduction of 
a small quantity of the variolous matter in- 
to the habit by inoculation ; and it ‘is pro- 
bable that the difference of the small-pox 


is not owing to any difference in the con- 


tagion, but depends on the state of the per- 
son to whom it is applied, or on certain 


\ circumstances concurring with the applica- 


cation of it. 
A variety of opinions have been enter- 


tained respecting the effect of the variclous 


infection on the foetus in utero; a sufficient 
number of instances, however, has been re- 
corded,. to ascertain that the disease may be 
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eommunicated from the mother to the child. 
In some cases, the body of the child, at its 
birth, has been covered with pustules, and 
the nature of the disease has been most 
satisfactorily ascertained by inoculating with 
matter taken from the pustules. In other 
cases, there has been no appearance of the 
disease at the birth, but an eruption and 
other symptoms of the disease have ap- 
peared so early, as to ascertain that the in- 
fection must have been received previously 
to the removal of the child from the ute- 
rus. 

Four different statcs, or stages, are to be 
observed in the small-pox : first, the febrile’; 
second, the eruptive; third, the maturative ; 
and, fourth, that of the declination or scab - 
bing. When the disease has arisen na- 
turally, and is of the distinct kind, the 
eruption is commonly preceded by a redness 
in the eyes, soreness in the throat, pains in 
the head, back, and loins, weariness and 
faintness, alternate fits of chilliness and heat, 
thirst, nausea, inclination to vomit, and a 
quick pulse. — 

In some instances, these symptoms prevail 
in a high degree, and in others they are very 
moderate and trifling. In very young 
children, startings and convulsions are apt 
to take place a short time previous to the 
appearance of the eruption, always giving 
great alarm to those not conversant with the 
frequency of the occurrence. 

About the third or fourth day from the 
first seizure, the eruption shows itself in 
little red spots on the face, neck, and breast, 
and these continue to increase in number 
and size for three or four longer, at the end 
of which time, they are to be observed dis- 
persed over several parts of the body. 

If the pustules are not very numerous, 
the febrile symptoms will generally go off 
on the appearance of the eruption, or then 
will become very moderate. It sometimes 
‘happens, that a number of little spots of an 
erysipelatous nature are interspersed amongst 
‘the pustules; but these generally go in 
-again, as soon as the suppuration com- 
mences, which is usually about the fifth or 
sixth day, at which period, a small vesicle, 
containing an almost colourless fluid, may 
‘be observed upon the top of each pimple. 
Should the pustules be perfectly distinct and 
separate from each other, the suppuration 
.will probably be completed about the eighth 
-or ninth day, and they will then he filled 
with a thick yellow matter; but should they 
‘run much into each other, it will not be 
completed till some days later. 

When the pustules are very thick and 
numerous on the face, it is apt about this 
‘time to become much swelled, and the eye- 
‘lids to be closed up, previous to which, there 
usually arises a hoarseness, and difficulty of 
‘swallowing, accompanied with a consider- 
‘ble discharge of viscid saliva, About the 
‘eleventh day, the swelling of the face usually 
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subsides, together with the affection of the 
fauces, and is succeeded by the same in the 
hands and feet, after which the pustules 
break, and discharge their contents; and 
then becoming dry, they fall in crusts, leav- 
ing the skin which they covered of a brown- 
red colour, which appearance continues for 
many days. In those cases where the pus- 
tules are large, and are late in becoming dry 
and falling off, they are very apt to leave 
pits behind them ; but where they are small, 
suppurate quickly, and are few in number, 
they neither leave any marks behind them, 
nor do.they occasion much affection of the 
system. ageeiy Bk: Ay 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever 
which precedes the eruption is much more’ 
violent than in the distinct, being attended 
usually with great anxiety, heat, thirst, 
nausea, vomiting, and a frequent and con~ 
tracted pulse, and often with coma or delt- 
rium. In infants, convulsive fits are apt to 
occur, which either prove fatal before any 
eruption appears, or they usher in a malig- 
nant species of the disease. 

The eruption usually makes its appearance 
about the third day, being frequently pre- 
ceded or attended with. a rosy efflorescence, 
similar to what takes place in the mea- 
sles; but the fever, although it suffers some 
slight remission on the coming out of the 
eruption, does not go off as in the distinct 
kind ; on the contrary, it becomes increased 
after the fifth or sixth day, and continues’ 
considerable throughout the remainder of 
the disease. 

As the eruption advances, the face, being 
thickly beset with pustules, becomes very 
much swelled, the eyelids are closed up, so 
as to deprive the patient of sight, and a 
gentle salivation ensues, which, towards the 
eleventh day, is so viscid as to be spit up 
with great difficulty. In children, a diar- 
rhoea usually attends this stage of the disease 
instead of a salivation, which is to be met 
with only in adults. The vesicles on the 
top of the pimples are to be perceived sooner 
in the confluent small-pox than in the dis- 
tinct; but they never rise to an eminence, 
being usually flatted in; neither do they ar- 
rive to proper suppuration, as the fluid con- 
tained in them, instead of becoming yellow, 
turns to a brown colour. 

About the tenth or eleventh day, ‘the 
swelling of the face usually subsides, and 
then the hands and feet begin to puff up and 
swell, and about the same time the vesicles 
break, and pour out a liquor that forms 
into brown or. black crusts, which, upon 
falling off, leave deep pits behind them that 
continue for life; and where the pustules 
have run much into each other, they then 
disfigure and scar the face very consider- 
ably. 

Sometimes it happens that a putrescency 
ef the fluids takes place at an early period of 
the disease, and shows itself in livid spots 
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interspersed among the pustules, and by a 
discharge of blood by urine, stool, and from 
variqus parts of the body. 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever 
which, perhaps, had suffered some slight 
remission from the time the eruption made 
its appearance to that of maturation, is often 
renewed with considerable yiolence at this 
last-mentioned period, which is what is called 
the secondary fever, and this is the most 
dangerous stage of the disease. It has been 
observed, even amongst the vulgar, that the 
small-pox is apt toappear immediately before 
or after the prevalence of the measles. An- 
other curious observation has been made 
relating to the symptoms of these complaints, 
namely, that if, while a patient labours 
under the small-pox, he is seized with the 
measles, the. course of the former is retarded 
till the eruption of the measles is finished. 
The: measles appear, for instance, on the 
second day of the eruption of small-pox ; 
the progress of this ceases, till the measles 
terminate by desquamation, and then it goes 
on in the usual way. Several cases are, 
howeyer, recorded in the Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, as likewise in the third vo- 
lume of the Medical Commentaries, in 
which a concurrence of the small-pox and 
measles took place without the progress of the 
former being retarded. The distinct small- 
pox is not attended with danger, except 
when it attacks pregnant women, or ap- 
proaches nearly in its nature to that of the 
confluent ; but this last is always accom- 
panied with considerable risk, the degree of 
which is ever in proportion to the violence 
and permanence of the fever, the number of 
pustules on the face, and the disposition to 
putrescency which prevails. 

When there is a great tendency this way, 
the disease usually proves fatal between the 
eighth and eleventh day, but, in some cases, 
death is protracted till the fourteenth or 
sixteenth. The. confluent small-pox, al- 
though it may not prove immediately mor- 
tal, is very apt to induce various morbid. 
affections. 

Both kinds of small-pox leave behind 
them a predisposition to inflammatory com- 
plaints, particularly to ophthalmia and vis- 
ceral inflammations, but more especially of 
the thorax ; and they not unfrequently ex- 
cite scrophula into action which might 
otherwise have lain dormant in the system. 

The regular swelling of the hands and 
feet upon that of the face subsiding, and its 
continuance for the due time, may be re- 
garded in a favourable light. 

The dissections which have been. made of 
confluent small-pox, have never discovered 
any pustules internally on the viscera. From 
them it.also appears that variolous pustules 
never attack the cavities of the body, except 
those to which the air has free access, as the 
nose, mouth, trachea, the larger branches 
of the bronchia, and the outermost part of 
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the meatus auditorius. In cases of prolap-: 
sus ani, they likewise frequently attack that 
part of the gut which is exposed to the air. 
They have usually shown the same morbid 
appearances inwardly, as are met with in 
putrid fever, where the disease has been of 
the malignant kind. Where the febrile 
symptoms have run high, and the head has 
been much affected with coma or delirium, 
the vessels of the brain appear, on removing 
the cranium and dura-mater, more turgid, 
and filled with a darker coloured blood than 
usual, and a greater quantity of serous fluid 
is found, particularly towards the base of 
the brain. Under similar circumstances, 
the lungs have often a darker appearance, 
and their moisture is more copious than 
usual, When no inflammatory affection has 
supervened, they are most usually sound. 
The treatment of small-pox will differ 
materially according to the species of the 
disease. In the distinct, ushered in by syno- 
chal pyrexia, it may be occasionally proper, 
in persons of a middle age, good constitu- 
tion, and plethoric habit, to begin by taking 
away a moderate quantity of blood; the 
exhibition of an emetic will be generally ad- 
visable, provided there be no material ten- 
derness of the stomach; the bowels must 
then be cleared, antimonial and other diapho- 
retics employed, and the antiphlogistic regi- 
men strictly enforced. It is particularly 
useful in this disease during the eruptive 
fever to expose the patient freely to cold air, 
as taught by the celebrated Sydenham ; and 
even the cold affusion may be proper, where 
there is much heat and redness of the skin, 
unless the lungs be weak. After :the erup- 
tion has come out, the symptoms are usually 
so much mitigated, that little medical inter- 
ference is necessary. But the confluent 
small-pox requires more management: after 
evacuating the prime view, and employing. 
other means to moderate the fever in the 
beginning, the several remedies adapted to 
support the strength and counteract the 
septic tendency, must be resorted to, as the 
disease advances, such as have been enume- 
rated under typhus. The chief points of 
difference are, that bark may be more freely 
given to promote the process of suppuration, 
and opium to relieve the irritation in. the 
skin ; when the eruption has come out, it 
will be generally proper to direct a full dose 
of this remedy every night to procure rest, 
using proper precautions to. obviate its con- 
fining the bowels, or determining to the head. 
Where alarming convulsions occur also, 
opium is the medicine chiefly to be relied 
upon, taking care subsequently to remove 
any source of irritation from the prime viz. 
Sometimes the tepid bath may be useful 
under these circumstances, and favour the 
appearance of the eruption, where the skin 
is pale and cold, the pulse weak, &c. Where 
at a more advanced period the pustules flat- 
ten, and alarming symptoms follow, the 
22 
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most’ powerful cordial and antispasmodic 
remedies must be tried, as the confectio opii, 
wether, wine, &c. For the relief of the 
brain, or other important part, particularly 
affected, local means may be used, as in 
typhus. To prevent the eyes being injured, 
a cooling lotion may be applied, and blisters 
behind the ears, or even leeches to the 


temples. 
VarIoLa vaccina. Vaccinia. The cow- 
pox. Any pustulous disease affecting the 


cow, may be called the cow-pox: whether it 
arises from an over-distension of the udder, 
in consequence of a neglect.in milking the 
cow, or from the sting of an insect, or any 
other cause. But the species which claims 
our particular attention, is that which was 
recommended to the world by Dr. Jenner, 
in the year 1798, as a substitute for the 
small-pox. This, which originates from the 
grease in the horse’s heel, is called the 
genuine cow-por; all other kinds are spu- 
ruus. 

That the vaccine fluid, fraught with such 
unspeakable benefits to mankind, derives its 
origin from this humble source, however it 
may mortify human pride, or medical va- 
nity, is confirmed by the observations and 
experiments of competent judges. For 
proofs of this assertion, the reader may con- 
sult the works of Dr. Jenner; the Medical 
and Physical Journal ; and a treatise on the 
subject by Dr. Loy, of which an analysis is 
given in the Annals of Medicine for the 
year 1801; and Mr. Ring’s work on this 
disease, which contains the whole mass of 
evidence that has appeared concerning it. 

The genuine cow-pox appears on the 
teats of the cow, in the form of vesicles, of a 
blue colour approaching to livid. These 
vesicles are elevated at the margin, and de- 
pressed at the centre. They are surrounded 
with inflammation. The fluid they contain 
is limpid. The animals are indisposed ; and 
the secretion of milk is lessened. Solutions 
of the sulphates of zinc and copper area 
speedy remedy for these pustules; otherwise 
they degenerate into ulcers, which are ex- 
tremely troublesome. It must, however, 
be recollected, that much of the obstinacy 
attending these cases is owing to the friction 
of the pustules, in consequence of milking. 
It is probable, that a solution of the super- 
acetate of lead would be preferable to irri- 
tating applications. 

Similar effects are produced in the hands 
of the milkers, attended with febrile symp- 
toms, and sometimes with tumours in the 
axilla. Other parts, where the cuticle is 
abraded, or which are naturally destitute 
of that defence, are also liable to the same 
affection, provided active matter is applied. 
Tt even appears that, in some instances, pus- 
tules have been produced by the application 
of vaccine virus to the sound cuticle. One 
case of this kind may be found in a letter 
from Dr. Fowler, of Salisbury, to Dr, 
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Pearson, published in the first work of Dr. 
Pearson on this subject, 

The spurious cow-pox is white; and an-. 
other criterion is, that both in the brute ani-. 
mal and in the human subject, when infected 
with the casual cow-pox, the sores occasion- 
ed by the genuine species are more difficult 
to heal than those which are occasioned by 
the spurious kind. It is. of the utmost im. 
portance to distinguish the genuine from 
the spurious sort, which is also, in some 
degree, infectious; since a want of such 
discrimination would cause an idea of secu- 
rity against the small-pox, which might prove 


' delusive. 


Dr. Jenner has elucidated one point of 
the first importance, relative to the genuine 
cow-pox itself, It had frequently been ob- 
served, that when this disorder prevailed in 
a farm, some of thespersons who contracted 
it by milking were rendered insusceptible 
of the small-pox, while others continued 
liable to that infection. ‘This is owing to 
the different periods at which the disease 
was excited in the human subject; one per- 
son, who caught the disease while the virus 
was in an active state, is rendered secure 
from variolous contagion; while another 
who received the infection of the cow-pox 
when it had undergone a decomposition, is 
still susceptible of the small-pox. This 
uncertainty of the prevention, the value of 
which is beyond all calculation, is probably 
the reason why it was not before introduced 
into practice. 

From the violent opposition which vac- 
cine inoculation has met with, in conse- 
quence of certain apparent failures in the 
casual way, it may be doubted whether the 
public would ever have adopted the practice, 
had not this fallacy been detected by Dr. 
Jenner. To him also we are indebted for 
another discovery of the first importance, 
namely, that the pustule excited in the hu- 
man subject by vaccine matter, yields a 
fluid of a similar nature with that which 
was inserted. This experiment, so essential 
to the general propagation of the practice, 
and so happy in its result, was never before 
attempted. It was reserved to crown the 
labours of Dr. Jenner. 

A considerable number of instances are 
on record, to prove that farriers and others 
who receive infection from the heel of a 
horse, are either partly or totally deprived of — 
the susceptibility of the small-pox. When 
Dr. Jenner first published an account of his 
discoveries, this point was enveloped in 
some degree of obscurity. He then con- 
ceived, that the matter of grease was an 
imperfect preservative against the small-pox. 
This opinion was founded on the following 
circumstance: It had been remarked, that 
farriers either wholly escaped the small-pox, 
or had that distemper in a milder manner 
than other people. This, however, is easily 
reconcileable to reason, if we only suppose, 
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that in some cases the infection is commu- 
nicated when the virus possesses all its pro- 
phylactic virtue; and in others, when its 
specific quality is in some measure lost. 

This variation in the effects produced by 
the virus of the horse, inclined Dr. Jenner 
to believe that it was modified, and under- 
went some peculiar alteration in the teats 
of the cow. He now concludes, that it is 
perfect when it excites the genuine disease 
in the cow ; yet a considerable advantage is 
derived from its being transferred to the 
latter animal, the nipples of which furnish a 
more obvious and a more abundant source 
of this inestimable fluid, than its original 
element the horse. 

This theory, that the preservative against 
variolous contagion is perfect when it issues 
from the fountain-head, and comes imme- 
diately from the hands of Nature, is con~ 
sovant with reason, and consistent with 
analogy. Thus one obstacle more to the 
universal adoption of the practice is removed. 

Another point respecting vaccine inocu- 
lation, which has been much controverted, 
is the permanency of its effect. Instances 
have been known where persons have es- 
caped the small-pox for a number of ‘years, 
and yet have ultimately proved not insus- 
ceptible of its infection. When such per- 
sons had previously undergone the vaccine 
disease, their apparent security was errone- 
ously ascribed to that cause ; but we have 
not even a shadow of proof, that the cow- 
pox possesses in the least degree the pro- 
perty of a temporary prophylactic, since it 
appears not even to retard the eruption of 
the small-pox, where previous infection has 
been received. 

By this remark, it is not meant to be as- 
serted, that it never supersedes or modifies 
the small-pox, for we have great reason to 
believe that such beneficial effects often flow 
from vaccination ; but where an eruption of 
the small-pox actually takes place after vac- 
cine inoculation, the two diseases frequently 
co-exist, without retarding each other in the 
smallest degree. It is, therefore, contrary 
to all reason and analogy, to consider the 
c€ow-pox as a mere temporary preservative ; 
it is nothing less than a perfect and perma- 
nent security against that terrible disease. 

A number of cases are recorded by Dr. 
Jenner, and other authors, who have writ- 
ten on this subject, in which persons who 
have received the cow-pox by casual in- 
fection, twenty, thirty, forty and fifty years 
before, still continued insusceptible of va- 
riolous contagion, in whatever form it was 
applied. 

As the cow-pox destroys the susceptibility 
of the small-pox, so the small-pox destroys 
that of the cow-pox. To this general rule, 
however, a few exceptions are said to have 
occurred. Certain it is, that a pustule has 
now and then been excited by the insertion 
of vaccine virus, in those who have had the 
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small-pox, and that this pustule has been 
known to yield the genuine virus; but it is 
not equally certain that the pustule has been 
perfect in all respects. Possibly it may 
have been defective in point of size or du- 
ration, in respect to its areola, or the lim- 
pidity of its contents. That such a pustule 
has, in some instances, yielded effectual 
virus, is admitted ; but this is no more than 
what has often happened, in cases where per- 
sons who have had the small-pox are a se- 
cond time submitted to that infection in the 
same form. 

The artificial cow-pox in the human sub- 
ject is much milder than the casual disease ; 
and incomparably milder than the small- 
pox, even under the form of inoculation. 
It neither requires medicine nor regimen ; 
it may be practised at any season of the 
year ; and, not being infectious by effluvia, 
one person may be inoculated without en- 
dangering the life of another. 

This affection produces no _ pustulous 
eruptions. When such attend vaccine in- 
oculation, they are owing to some adven- 
titious cause, such as the small pox, which 
it is well known may co-exist with the cow- 
pox. The vaccine vesicle is confined to the 
parts where matter is inserted ; it is, there- 
fore, entirely a local and an inoculated 
disease. Nevertheless, it is certain, that 
eruptions of other kinds, in some instances, 
attend vaccine inoculation ; such as a nettle- 
rash, or an eruption resembling a tooth-rash, 
but rather larger than what is commonly 
called by that name. 

Among other singularities attending the 
cow-pox, the mildness of the disease, under 
the form of inoculation, has been urged as 
an argument against the practice, the cause 
appearing to ordinary comprehensions, in- 
adequate to the effect. This, it must be 
allowed, is the best apology that can be of- 
fered for scepticism on that point; but it 
will weigh but little when put into the scale 
against actual observation, and incontro- 
vertible fact. The efficacy of the cow-pox 
as a safe-guard against the small-pox, rests, 
perhaps, on more extensive evidence, and a 
more solid foundation, than any cther axiom 
in the whole circle of medical science. 

That the cow-pox is not infectious by ef- 
fluvia, is naturally concluded from its never 
being communicated from one person to 
another in the dairies; where the disease is 
casual, and appears under its worst form. 
The same inference may be drawn from its 
never spreading in a family, when only one 
person is inoculated at a time. To confirm: 
this proposition more fully, the vaccine pus- 
tules have been ruptured, and persons who 
have never had the disorder have been suf- 
fered to inhale the effluvia several times a 
day, but to no purpose. This is no more 
than might be expected, in an affection 
where the pustulous appearance on the sur- 
face of the body is nearly local. uit 
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* As to the constitutional indisposition, it is 
seldom considerable, unless there is a com- 
plication of this with some other distemper ; 
and whenever any unfavourable symptoms 
appear, they may in general be traced to 
some other cause. We have indeed great 
reason to believe, that no ill consequence 
ever arises from the cow-pox itself, unless 
from ignorance or neglect. 

But notwithstanding the symptoms are 
so mild, they frequently occur at a very 
early period. A drowsiness which is one 
of the most common attendants of the dis- 
ease, is often remarked by the parents them- 
selves, within forty-eight hours after the 
matter is inserted. In a majority of cases, 
a slight increase of heat is perceptible, toge- 
ther with an acceleration of the pulse, and 
other signs of pyrexia; but not in such a 
degree asto alarm the most timorous mo- 
ther. Sometimes the patient is restless at 
nights; and now and then a case is met 
with, in which vomiting occurs, but in 
many cases, no constitutional indisposition 
can be perceived. Even then, the cow-pox 
has never failed to prove an effectual preser- 
vative against the small-pox, provided the 
pustule has been perfect. 

This being the grand criterion of the se- 
curity of the patient, too minute an atten- 
tion cannot be paid to its rise, progress, and 
decline. The best mode of inoculating is 
by making a very small oblique puncture 
in the arm, near the insertion of the deltoid 
muscle, with the point of a lancet charged 
with fluid matter. In order to render 
infection more certain, the instrument may 
be charged again, and wiped upon the 
puncture. 

In places where the patient is likely to 
-be exposed to variolous contagion, it is 
adviseable to inoculate in more places than 
one, but unless there is danger of catching 
the small-pox, it is better not to make more 
than one puncture in each arm, lest too much 
inflammation should ensue. 

The vaccine fluid may be taken for in- 
oculation as soon as a vesicle appears ; but 
if the vesicle is punctured at a very early 
period, it is more apt to be injured. When 
virus is wanting for inoculating a consider- 
able number, it is better to let the pustule 
remain untouched, till about the eighth day, 
by which time it has in general acquired a 
reasonable magnitude. After that day, if 
the pustule has made the usual progress, 
the matter begins to lose its virtue; but 
it may, in general, be used with safety, 
though with less certainty of producing 
infection, till the areola begins to be ex- 
tensive. 

The first sign of infection commonly 
‘appears on the third day, A small red 
spot, rather elevated, may be perceived at 
the place where the’ puncture was made. 
Sometimes, however, the mark of infec- 
tion having succeeded is not visible till a 
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much later period. It may be retarded; 
or even entirely prevented, by any other 
disorder, such as dentition, or any com- 
plaint attended with fever, or by extreme 
cold. Another frequent cause of a slew 
progress in the pustule, or a total failure 
of success, is debility. Sometimes it is 
impossible to discover any sign of infec- 
tion for above a fortnight. In this’ re- 
spect the cow-pox is subject to the ‘same 
laws, and liable to the same’ variation, as 
the small-pox. : . pris 

When a considerable inflammation ap- 
pears within two or three days after inocu- 
lation, there is reason to suspect that in- 
fection has not taken place; and if sup- 
puration ensues, that suspicion ought, in 
general, to stand confirmed. Now and 
then, however, it happens, that after the 
spurious pustule, or more properly speak- 
ing, the phlegmon, has run its course, which 
is within a few days, a vesicle begins ‘to 
appear, bearing every characteristic of the 
genuine vaccine disease, and yielding -a 
limpid and efficient virus for future. in- 
oculations. In this case the patient is as 
perfectly secured from all danger of the 
small-pox, asif no festering of the puncture 
had preceded. The occurrence of such a 
case, though rare, is worthy to be recorded ; 
because some practitioners have concluded 
a spurious pustule to be a certain proof 
of failure. 

The areola commonly begins to be: ex- 
tensive on the ninth day, and to decline 
about the eleventh or twelfth. At this 
period also the pustule begins to dry; the 
first sign of which is. a brown spot in the 
centre. In proportion as this increases 
the surrounding efflorescence decreases, till, 
at length nothing remains but a circular 
scab, of a dark-brown mahogany colour, 
approaching to black. Sometimes it re- 
sembles the section of a tamarind stone; 
and it often retains the depression in the 
centre, which characterises this disease before 
exsiccation takes place. 

Instances have been known, where the 
vaccine pustule, though regular, and per- 
fect in all other respects, has been totally 
destitute of areola; at least, where neither 
the medical practitioner, on visiting the pa- 
tient, nor the attendants, have remarked any 
appearance of that symptom. | In these 
cases, the patient has proved as insusceptible 
of variolous infetcion, as if the surrounding 
efflorescence had covered the whole arm. 
It must, however, be confessed that we have 
no proof of the non-existence of an areola 
in these cases. It might have been trivial ; 
it might have been transient; yet it might 
have been effectual. There is, however, 
greater reason to believe, that the surround- 
ing efflorescence, though usually a concomi- 
tant circumstance, is not an essential requi- 
site to the vaccine disease. 

If by any accident the vesicle is ruptured, 
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suppuration often ensues. In this ‘case 
more attention than ordinary ought to be 
paid to the progress, and to all the phe- 
nomena of the local affection; both on 
account of the uncertainty of success in the 
pustule, as a prophylactic, and the greater 
probability of tedious ulceration. 

If there is room for the least doubt of the 
sufficiency of the first inoculation, a second 
ought to be performed without delay. This, 
if unnecessary, is seldom attended with in- 
convenience, and never with danger. Ei- 
ther no effect is produced, or a slight fester- 
ing, which terminates in a few days. An 
exception occurs, but rarely, where a spu- 
rious, or perhaps, even a genuine pustule, 
takes place, in those persons who are known 
to have had the cow-pox or the small-pox 
already; but this cannot be the least cause 
of alarm to any one who knows the benign 
character of the distemper. 

Various topical applications, both stimu- 
lant and sedative, have been recommended, 
in order to allay the violence of inflamma- 
tion. If the operation for the insertion of 
matter is not unnecessarily severe, nor the 
pustule irritated by friction, or pressure, or 
other violence, no such applications are ne- 
cessary. Nevertheless, if either the anxiety 
of the professional man, or the importunity 
of atender parent, should demand a devi- 
ation from this general rule, any of the fol- 
lowing remedies may be had recourse to. 
The pustule may be touched with very di- 
juted sulphuric acid ; which should be per- 
mitted to remain on the part half a minute, 
and then be washed off with a sponge 
dipped in cold water. ‘This has been igno- 
vantly, or artfully, called an escharotic; 
but any one who tries the application will 
soon discover, that its operation is mild and 
harmless, 

To avoid cavil and misrepresentation, it 
is better to apply a saturnine lotion; com- 
presses, dipped in such a lotion, may be ap- 
plied at any time when inflammation runs 
high, and renewed as occasion requires. 

If the pustule should chance to be broken, 
a drop of the liquor plumbi acetatis undi- 
luted, may be applied as an exsiccant ; but 
if ulceration threatens to become obstinate, 
or extensive, a mild cataplasm is the best 
resource. In case the ulceration is only 
superficial, and not attended with immo- 
derate inflammation,. a bit of any adhesive 
plaster, spread on linen, will prove the most 
convenient dressing, and seldom fail of 
success. It will, in general, be unneces- 
sary to renew it oftener than every other 
day. 

These minute observations no one will 
despise, unless there be any person so igno- 
rant as not to know that the care of the arm 
is almost the whole duty of the medical 
practitioner in vaccine inoculation ; and that 
nothing disgusts the public so much against 
the practice, as‘a sore arm, and the ill con- 
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sequences which, from a neglect of that 
symptom, too often ensue. 
; When fluid virus cannot be procured, it 
is necessary to be cautious how it is pre- 
served in a dry state. The most improper 
mode is that of keeping it on a lancet ; for 
the metal quickly rusts, and the. vaccine 
matter becomes decomposed. This method, 
however, is as likely to succeed as any, 
when the matter is not to be kept above two 
or, three days. If the virus be taken on 
glass, care must be taken not to dilute it 
much ; otherwise it will probably fail. 

Cotton thread is a very commodious ve- 
hicle. If it is intended to be sent to any 
considerable distance, it ought to be repeat- 
edly dipped in the virus. No particular 
caution is necessary with regard to the ex- 
clusion of air; nevertheless, as it can be 
done with so little trouble, and is more 
satisfactory to those who receive the mat- 
ter, it is better to comply with the prac- 
tice. On this account it may be enclosed 
in a glass tube, or in a tobacco-pipe sealed 
at each end, or between two square bits of 
glass, which may, if necessary, be also 
charged with the matter, and wrapped in 
gold-beater’s skin. . 

Nothing is more destructive to the effi- 
cacy of cow-pock matter than heat: on this 
account it must not be dried near the fire, 
nor kept in a warm place. The advan- 
tage of inserting it in a fluid state is so 
great, that it is to be wished every prac- 
titioner would endeavour to keep a con- 
stant supply for his own use, by inocu- 
lating his. patients in succession, at such 
periods as are most likely to answer that 
purpose. 

The rapidity with which this practice now 
spreads in various parts of the globe, justi- 
fies our cherishing a hope, that it will ere 
long extinguish that most dreadful pesti- 
lence, and perpetual bane of human felicity, 
the small-pox. 

Va'rius. (From varus, unequal: so 
called from the irregularity of its shape.) 
The cuboid bone was formerly called os 
varium, from its irregular shape. 

VA/RIX. (From varus, i. e. obtortus.) 
A dilatation of a vein. A” genus of disease 
in the Class Locales, and Order TJ'umores, 
of Cullen; known by a soft tumour on a 
vein which does not pulsate. Varicose 
veins mostly become serpentine, and often 
form a plexus of knots, especially in the 
groins and scrotum. 

VAROLI, Costanzo, was born at Bo- 
logna, in 1542, and became a professor of phy- 
sic and surgery In his. native city. At thirty 
he was invited by Pope Gregory XIII. to 
settle at Rome as his first physician, and 
professor in the College of Sapienza. He 
was advancing in reputation by his anato- 
mical discoveries, as well as in his practice, 
when a premature death cut him off in 
1573. He was. particularly distinguished 
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in the Anatomy of the Brain, which he de- 
scribed in his Work “ De Nervis Opticis, 
&c.:”" and among the parts discovered, or 
more accurately demonstrated by him, was 
that formed by the union of the crura cere- 
bri, and cerebelli, which has been since 
called the Pons Varoli, and which. gives 
origin to several nerves. After his death 
was published “De Resolutione Corporis 
Humani,’” an anatomical compendium, 
chiefly according to the ancients, but with 
several new observations, 

Va'rus. See Jonthus. 

VAS. (Vas, vasis. n.; from vasum: 
hence in the plural, vasa, orwm.; & vescendo, 
because they convey drink.) A vessel: ap- 
plied to arteries, veins, ducts, &c. 

Vas pererens. A duct which arises 
from the epididymus, and passes through the 
inguinal ring in the spermatic cord into the 
cavity of the pelvis, and terminates in the 
vesicula seminalis. Its use is to convey the 
semen secreted in the testicle, and brought 
to it by the epididymis into the vesicula 
seminalis. 

Va’sa BreviA. The arteries which come 
from the spleen, and run along the large 
arch of the stomach to the diaphragm. 

Vasa vorricosa. The contorted vessels 
of the choroid membrane of the eye. 

VA’STUS. (So called from its size.) 
A name given only to some muscles. 

Vastus exterNus. A large, thick, and 
fleshy muscle, situated on the outer side 
of the thigh; it arises by a broad thick 
tendon, from the lower and anterior part 
of the great trochanter, and upper part 
of the linea aspera; it likewise adheres 
by fleshy fibres, to the whole outer edge 
of that rough line, Its fibres descend 
obliquely forwards, and after it has run 
four or five inches downwards, we find it 
adhering to the anterior surface and outer 
side of the crurezus, with which it con- 
tinues to be connected to the lower part 
of the thigh, where we see it terminating 
in a broad tendon, which is inserted into 
the upper part of the patella laterally, and 
it sends off an aponeurosis that adheres to 
the head of the tibia, and is continued down 
the leg. 
- Vasrus internus. This muscle, which 
» is less considerable than the vastus externus, 
is situated at the inner side of the thigh, being 
separated from the preceding by the rectus. 

It arises tendinous and fleshy from be- 
tween the fore-part of the os femoris, and 
the root of the lesser trochanter, below 
the insertion of the psoas magnus, and 
the iliacus internus ; and frem all the inner 
side of the linea aspera. Like the vastus 
externus it is connected with the crurzus, 
but it continues longer fleshy than that 
muscle, <A little above the knee we see 
its outer edge uniting with the inner edge 
of the rectus, after which it is inserted 
tendinous into the upper part and inner 
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side of the patella, sending off an aponeu- 
rosis which adheres to the upper part of the 
tibia. 

VEGETABLE.  Vegetabilis. One of 
the three great divisions of nature. ,The 
most ‘obvious difference between vegetables 
and animals is, that the latter are, in general, 
capable of conveying themselves from place 
to place ; whereas vegetables, being fixed in 
the same place, absorb, by means of their 
roots and leaves, such support as is within 
their reach. 

The nutrition or support of plants ap- 
pears to require water, earth, light, and air. 
There are various experiments which have 
been instituted to show, that water is the 
only aliment which the root draws from 
the earth. Van Helmont planted a willow, 
weighing fifty pounds, in a certain quantity 
of earth covered with sheet-lead ; he water- 
ed it for five years with distilled water ; and 
at the end of that time the tree weighed one 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds three ounces, 
and the earth in which it had vegetated was 
found to have suffered a loss of no more 
than three ounces. Boyle repeated the same 
experiment upon a plant, which at the end 
of two years weighed fourteen pounds more, 
without the earth in which it had vegetated 
having lost any perceptible portion of its 
weight. 

Duhamel and Bonnet supported plants 
with moss, and fed them with mere water: 
they observed, that the vegetation was 
of the most vigorous kind; and the na- 
turalist of Geneva observes, that the flowers 
were more ‘odoriferous, and the fruit of a 
higher flavour. Care was taken to change 
the supports before they could suffer any 
alteration. Tillet has likewise raised 
plants, more especially of the gramineous 
kind, in a similar manner, with this diffe- 
rence only, that his supports were pounded 
glass, or quartz in powder. Hales has ob- 
served, that a plant, which weighed three 
pounds, gained three ounces after a heavy 
dew. Do we not every day observe hya- 
cinths and other bulbous plants, as well as 
gramineous plants, raised in saucers or bot- 
tles containing mere water? And Braconnot 
has lately found mustard-seed to germinate, 
grow, and produce plants, that came to ma- 
turity, flowered, and ripened their seed, in 
litharge, flowers of sulphur, and very small 
The last appeared least 
favourable to the growth of the plants, 
apparently because their roots could not 
penetrate between it so easily. 

All plants do not demand the same quan- 
tity of water; and nature has varied the 
organs of the several individuals conforma- 
bly to the necessity of their being supplied 
with this food. Plants which transpire little, 
such as the mosses and the lichens, have no 
need of a considerable quantity of this fluid ; 
and accordingly they are fixed upon dry 
rocks, and have scarcely any roots; but 
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plants which require a larger quantity, have 
roots which extend to a great distance, and 
absorb humidity throughout their whole sur- 
face. ot 


. The leaves: of plants have likewise the 


property of absorbing water, and of extract- 
ing from the atmosphere the same principle: 
which the root draws from the earth. But 
plants which live in the water, and as it were 
swim in the element which serves them for 
food, have no need of roots ;, they receive the 
fluid at all their pores; and we accordingly 
find, that the fucus, the ulva, &c. have no 
roots whatever. 

The dung which is mixed with earths, 
and decomposed, not only affords the ali- 
mentary principles we have spoken of, but 
likewise favours the growth of the plant by 
that constant and steady heat which its ul- 
terior decomposition produces. Thus it is 
that: Fabroni affirms his having observed the 
development’ of leaves and flowers in that 
_ part of a tree only, which was in the vicinity 
of a heap of dung. 

From the preceding circumstances it ap- 
pears, that the influence of the earth in ve- 
getation is almost totally confined to the 
conveyance of water, and probably the elas- 


tic products from putrefying substances, to _ 


the plant. 

Vegetables cannot live without air. From 
the experiments of Priestley, Ingenhousz, 
and Sennebier, it is ascertained, that plants 
absorb the azotic part of the atmosphere ; 
and this principle appears to be the cause of 
the fertility which arises from the use of 
putrefying matters in the form of manure. 
The carbonic acid is likewise absorbed by 
vegetables, when its quantity is small. If 
in large quantity, it is fatal to them. 

Chaptal has observed, that carbonic acid 
predominates in the fungus, and other sub- 
terraneous plants. But, by causing these 
vegetables, together with the body upon 
which ‘they were fixed, to pass, by imper- 
ceptible gradations, from an almost absolute 
darkness, into the light, the acid very nearly 
disappeared ; the vegetable fibres being pro- 
portionally increased, at the same time that 
the resin and colouring. principles were de- 
veloped, which he ascribes to the oxygen of 
tle same acid. Sennebier has observed, that 
the plants which he watered with water im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid, transpired an 
extraordinary quantity of oxygen, which like- 
wise indicates a decomposition of the acid. 

Light is almost absolutely necessary to 
plants. In the dark they grow pale, lan-, 
guish, and die. The tendency of plants to- 
ward the light is remarkably seen in such 
vegetation as is effected in a chamber or 
place where the light ,is admitted on one 
side; for the plant never fails to grow in 
that direction. Whether the matter of light 
be condensed into the substance of plants, 
or whether it act merely as a stimulus or 
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agent, without which the other requisite che- 
mical processes cannot be effected, is uncertain. 

It is ascertained, that the processes in 
plants} serve, like those in animals, to pro- 
duce a more equable temperature, which is 
for the most part above that of the atmo-. 
sphere. Dr. Hunter, quoted by Chaptal, ob- 
served, by keeping a thermometer plunged in 
a hole made in a sound tree, that it con- 
stantly indicated a temperature several de- 
grees above. that of the atmosphere, when. 
it was below the fifty-sixth division of Fah- 
renheit ; whereas the vegetable heat, in hot- 
ter weather, was always several degrees be- 
low that of the atmosphere. The same phi- 
losopher has likewise observed, that the sap 
which, out of the tree, would freeze at 32°, 
did not freeze in. the tree unless the cold 
were augmented 15° more. . 

The vegetable heat may increase or dimi- 
nish by several causes, of the nature of dis- 
ease ; and it may even become perceptible to 
the touch in very cold weather, according to 
Buffon, 

The principles of which vegetables are 
composed, if we pursue their analysis as 
far as our means have hitherto allowed, are 
chiefly carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen.  Ni-. 
trogen is a constituent principle of several, 
but for the most part in small quantity. 
Potassa, soda, lime, magnesia, silex, alu- 
mina, sulphur, phosphorus, iron, manganese, 
and muriatic acid, have likewise been rec- 
koned in the number; but some of these 
occur only occasionally, and chiefly in very 
small quantities ; and are scarcely more en- 
titled to be considered as belonging to them 
than gold, or some other substances, that 
have been occasionally procured from their 
decomposition. 

The following are the principal products 
of vegetation :— 

1. Sugar. Crystallises. 
and alkohol. Taste sweet. 
acid, and yields oxalic acid. 

2. Sarcocel. Does not crystallise. Solu- 
ble in water and alkohol. Tastebitter sweet. 
Soluble in nitric acid, and yields oxalic acid. 

3. Asparagin. Crystallises. Taste cool- 
ing and nauseous. Soluble in hot. water. 
Insoluble in alkohol. Soluble in nitric acid, 
and converted into bitter principle and _arti- 
ficial tannin. 

4. Gum. ~ Does not crystallise. Taste 
insipid. Soluble in water, and forms muci- 
lage. Insoluble in alkohol. Precipitated by 
silicated potassa. Soluble in nitric acid, and 
forms mucous and oxalic acids. 

5. Ulmin. Does not crystallise. Taste 
insipid. Soluble in water, and does not 
form mucilage. Precipitated by nitric and 
oxymuriatic acids in the state of resin, In- 
soluble in alkohol. . 

6. Inulins A white powder. Insoluble in 
cold water. Soluble in boiling water ; but 
precipitates unaltered after the solution cools. 


Soluble in water 
Soluble in nitric 
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Insoluble in alkohol. Soluble in nitric acid, 
and yields oxalic acid. 

7. Starch. A white powder. 
sipid. Insoluble in cold water. 
hot water ; opaque and glutinous. 
tated by an infusion of nutgalls ; 
redissolved by a heat of 120°. Insoluble in 
alkohol. Soluble in dilute nitric acid, and 
precipitated by alkohol. With nitric acid 
yields oxalic acid and a waxy matter. 

8. Indigo. A blue powder. ‘Taste insi- 
pid. Insoluble in water, alkohol, ether. So- 
luble in sulphuric acid. Soluble in nitric 
acid, and converted into bitter principle and 


Taste in- 
Soluble in 
Precipi- 
precipitate 


artificial tannin. 
9. Gluten. Forms a ductile elastic mass 
with water. Partially soluble in water ; 


precipitated by infusion of nutgalls and oxy- 
genised muriatic acid. Soluble in acetic 
acid and muriatic acid. Insoluble in alko- 
hol. By fermentation becomes viscid and 
adhesive, and then assumes the properties 
of cheese. Solublein nitric acid, and yields 
oxalic acid. 

10. Albumen. Soluble in cold water. 
Coagulated by heat, and becomes insoluble, 
Insoluble in alkohol. Precipitated by infu- 
sion of nutgalls. Soluble in nitric acid. 
- Soon putrefies. 

11. Fibrin. Tasteless. Insoluble in water 
and alkohol. Soluble in diluted alkalies, 
and in nitric acid. Soon putrefies. 

12. Gelatin. Insipid. Soluble in waters 
Does not coagulate when heated. Precipi- 
tated by infusion of galls. 

13. Bitter principle. 
brown. ‘Taste bitter. Equally soluble in 
water and alkohol. | Soluble in nitric acid. 
Precipitated by nitrate of silver. 

14. Extractive. Soluble in water and al- 

kehol. Insoluble in wther. Precipitated by 
oxygenised muriatic acid, muriate of tin, 
and muriate of alumina; but not by gelatin, 
Dyes fawn colour. 
_ 15. Tannin. Taste astringent. Soluble 
in water and in alkohol of 0.810. Precipi- 
tated by gelatin, muriate of alumina, and 
muriate of tin. 

16. Fired oils. No smell. 
water and alkohol. 


Colour yellow or 


Insoluble in 
Forms soaps with al- 


kalies. Coagulated by earthy and metallic 
salts. 
17. Wax. Insoluble in water. Soluble 


in alkohol, zxther, and oils. 
with alkalies. _Fusible. 


Forms soap 


18. Volatile oil. Strong smell. Insoluble 
in water. Soluble in alkohol. Liquid. 
Volatile. Oily. By nitric acid inflamed, 


and converted into resinous substances. 

19. Camphor. Strong odour. Crystal- 
lises. Very little soluble a water. Soluble 
in alkohol, oils, acids. Insoluble in alkalies. 
Burns with a clear flame, and volatilises be- 
fore melting. 

20. Birdlime. Viscid. Taste insipid. In- 
soluble in water. Partially soluble in al- 
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kohol. Wery soluble in ether. Solution 
green. ei 

21. Resins. Solid. Melt when heated. 
Insoluble in water. Soluble in alkohol, 
zether, and alkalies. | Soluble in acetic acid. 
By nitric acid converted into artificial tannin. 

22. Guaiacum. Possesses the characters 
of resins; but dissolves in nitric acid, and 
yields oxalic acid and no tannin. 

23. Balsams. Possess the characters of 
the resins, but have a strong smell; when 
heated, benzoic acid sublimes. It sublimes 
also when they are dissolved ‘in sulphuric 

acid. By nitric acid converted into artificial 
tannin. 

24, Caoutchouc. “Very elastic. Insoluble 
in water and alkohol. When steeped in 
ether, reduced to a pulp, which adheres to 
every thing. Fusible and. remains liquid. 
Very combustible. 

25. Gum Resins. .Form milky solutions 
with water, transparent with alkohol. So- 
luble in alkalies. With nitric acid converted 
into tannin, Strong smell. Brittle, opaque, 
infusible. 

26. Cotton. Composed of fibres. 
less. Very combustible. Insoluble in wa- 
ter, alkohol, and ether. Soluble in alkalies. 
Yields oxalic acid to nitric acid. 

27. Suber. “Burns bright, and swells. 
Converted by nitric acid into suberic acid 
and wax. Partially soluble in water and 
alkohol. 

28. Wood. Composed of fibres. Taste- 
less, Insoluble in water and alkohol. So-~ 
luble in weak alkaline lixivium. Precipi- 
tated by acids. Leaves much charcoal when 
distilled in a red heat. Soluble in nitric 
acid, and yields oxalic acid. 

To the preceding we may add, emetin, 
fungin, hematin, nicotin, pollenin ; the new 
vegetable alkalies, aconita, atropia, brucia, 
cicuta, datura, delphia, hyosciama, morphia, 
picrotoxia, strychnia, veratria 3 and the va- 
rious vegetable acids. 

Veil of mosses. See Calyptra. 

VEIN. Vena. A long membranous 
canal, which continually becomes. wider, 
does not pulsate, and returns the blood 
from the arteries to the heart. All veins 
originate from the extremities of arteries 
only, by anastomosis, and terminate in 
the auricles of the heart; e. g. the venz 
cave in the right, and the pulmonary veins 
in the left auricle. They are composed, 
like arteries, of three tunics, or coats, which 
are much more slender than in the arteries, 
and are supplied internally with semilunar 
membranes, or folds, called valves. Their 
use is to return the bloed to the heart. 

The blood is returned from every part of 
the body, except the lungs, into the right 
auricle, from three sources : 

1. The vena cava superior, which brings 
it from the head, neck, thorax, and superior 
extremities, 
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2. The vena cava inferior, from the, ab- 
domen and inferior extremities. 

3. The coronary vein receives it from 
the coronary arteries of the heart. 

1, The vena cava superior. This vein 
terminates in the superior part of the right 
auricle, into which it evacuates the blood, 
from the right and left subclavian vein, 
and the vena azygos. The right and left 
subclavian veins receive the blood from 
the head and upper extremities, in the 
following manner. The veins of the fin- 
gers, called digitals, receive the blood from 
the digital arteries, and empty it into, 

The cephalic of the thumb, which runs on 
the back of the hand along the thumb, and 
eyacuates itself into the external radial. 

The salvatella, which runs along the little 
finger, unites with the former, and empties 
its blood into the internal and external 
cubital veins. At the bend of the form-arm 
are three veins, called the great cephalic, 
the basilic, and the median. 

The great cephalic runs along the supe- 
rior part of the fore-arm, and receives the 
blood from the external radial. 

The basilic ascends on the under side, 
and receives the blood from the external 
and internal cubital veins, and some branches 
which accompany the brachial artery, called 
vene satellites. 

The median is situated in the middle of 
the fore-arm, and arises from the union of 
several branches. These three veins all 
unite above the bend of the arm, and form. 

The brachial vein, which receives all 
their blood, and is continued into the axilla, 
where it ‘is called, 

The avillary vein. This receives also the 
blood from the scapula, and superior and 
inferior parts of the chest, by the superior 
and inferior thoracic vein, the vena muscu- 
laris, and the scapularis. 

The axillary vein then’ passes under the 
clavicle, where it is called the subclavian, 
which unites with the external and internal 
jugular veins, and the vertebral vein which 
brings the blood from the vertebral sinuses ; 
it receives also the blood from the medias- 
tinal, pericardiac, diaphragmatic, thymic, 
internal mammary, and laryngeal veins, and 
then unites with its fellow, to form the vena 
cava superior, or, as it is sometimes called, 
vena cava descendens. 

The blood from the external and internal 
parts of the head and face is returned in the 
following manner into the external and 
internal jugulars, which terminate in the 
subclavians. 

The frontal, angular, temporal, auricular, 
sublingual, and occipital veins, receive the 
blood from the parts after which they are 
named ; these all converge to each side of 
the neck, and form a trunk, ‘called the ex- 
ternal jugular vein. 

The blood from the brain, cerebellum, 
medulla oblongata, and membranes of these 
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parts, is received into the lateral sinuses, 
or veins of the dura mater, one of which 
empties its blood through the foramen lace- 
rum in basi cranii on each side into the inter- 
nal jugular, which descends in the neck by 
the carotid arteries, receives the blood from 
the thyroideal and internal mazillary veins, 
and empties itself into the subclavians with- 
in the thorax. 

The vena azygos receives the blood from 
the bronchial, superior cesophageal, vertebral, 
and intercostal veins, and empties it into the 
superior cava. 

2. Vena cava inferior. The vena cava 
inferior is the trunk of all the abdominal 
veins and those of the lower extremities, 
from which parts the blood is returned in 
the following manner. ‘The veins of the 
toes, called the digital veins, receive the 
blood from the digital arteries, and form 
on the back of the foot three branches, one 
on the great toe, called the cephalic, another 
which runs along the little toe, called the 
vena saphena, and a third on the back of 


‘the foot, vena dorsalis pedis; and those on 


the sole of the foot evacuate themselves into 
the plantar veins. 

The three veins on the upper part of the 
foot coming together above the ankle, form 
the anterior tibial; and the plantar yeins 
with a branch from the calf of the leg, called 
the sural vein, from the posterior tibial; a 
branch also ascends in the direction of the 
fibula, called the peroneal vein. These 
three branches unite before the ham, into 
one branch, the swbpopliteal vein, which 
ascends through the ham, carrying all the 
blood from the foot: it then proceeds upon 
the anterior part of the thigh, where it is 
termed the crural or femoral vein, receives 
several muscular branches, and passes under 
Poupart’s ligament into the cavity of the 
pelvis, where it is called the external iliac. 

The arteries which are distributed about 
the pelvis evacuate their blood into the ezter- 
nal hemorrhoidal veins, the hypogastric veins, 
the internal pudendal, the vena magna ipsius 
penis, and obturatory veins, all of which 
unite in the pelvis, and form the internal 
iliac vein. 

The external iliac vein receives the blood 
from the external pudendal veins, and then 
unites with the internal iliac at the last 
vertebra of the loins; after which it forms 
with its fellow the vena cava inferior or 
ascendens, which ascends on the right side 
of the spine, receiving the blood from the 
sacral, lumbar, emulgent, vight spermatic 
veins, and the vena cava hepatica; and 
having arrived at the diaphragm, it passes 
through the right foramen, and enters the 
right auricle of the heart, into which it 
evacuates all the blood from the abdominal 
viscera and lower extremities. 

Vena cava hepatica. ‘This vein ramifies 
in the substance of the liver, and brings the 
blood into the vena caya inferior from the 
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branches of the vena porte, a great vein 
which carries the blood from the abdominal 
viscera into the substance of the liver. The 
trunk of this vein, about the fissure of the 
liver in which it is situated, is divided into 
the hepatic and abdominal portions. The 
abdominal portion is composed of the splenic, 
meseraic, and internal hemorrhoidal veins. 
These three venous branches carry all the 
blood from the stomach, spleen, pancreas, 
omentum, mesentery, gall-bladder, and the 
smail and large intestines, into the sizus of 
the vena porte. The hepatic portion of the 
vena porte enters the substance of the liver, 
divides into innumerable ramifications, which 
secrete the bile, and the superfluous blood 
passes into corresponding branches of the 
vena cava hepatica. Tis 

The action of the veins. Veins do not 
pulsate ; the blood which they receive from 
the arteries flows through them very slowly, 
and is conveyed to the right auricle of the 
heart, by the contractility of their coats, the 
pressure of the blood from the arteries, called 
the vis a tergo, the contraction of the mus- 
cles, and respiration; and it is prevented 
from going backwards in the vein by the 
valves, of which there are a great number. 

Veinless leaf. See Avenius. 

Veiny leaf. See Venosus, 

Vesuca pu cuaco. A plant which has 
the power of curing and preventing the bite 
of yenomous serpents. ; 

VELAMENTUM BoMByCINUM. ‘The inte- 
rior soft membrane of the intestines. 

VE’LUM. A veil. 

VELUM PENDULUM PaLATI. Velum; Ve- 
lum palatinum. ‘The soft palate. The soft 
part of the palate, which forms two arches, 
affixed laterally to the tongue and pharynx. 

Vetum purmta. See Membrana pu- 

illaris. 

VENA. (From venio, to come; because 
the blood comes throughit.) A vein. See Vein. 

Vena azycos. See Azygos vena. 

Vena MEvINENSIS. See Medinensis vena. 

Vena porte. (Vena porte, a portando ; 
because through it things are carried.) Vena 
portarum. The great vein, situated at the 
entrance of the liver, which receives the 
blood from the abdominal viscera, and carries 
*, 2 . ° e 
it into the substance of the liver. It is dis- 
tinguished ‘into the hepatic and abdominal 
portion: the former is ramified through the 
substance of the liver, and carries the blood 
destined for the formation of the bile, which 
is returned ‘by branches to the trunk of the 
vena cava; the latter is composed of three 
branches; viz. the splenic, mesenteric, and 
internal hemorrhoidal veins, See Vein. 

Vung tacrez. The lacteal absorbents 
were socalled. See Lacteals. . ‘ 

VENEREAL. (Venereus ; from Venus, 
because it belongs to acts of venery.) Of 
or belonging to the sexual intercourse. 

Venereal disease. See Gonorrhea, and 
Syphilis. 
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VENOSUS. Veiny. Apptied by bo- 
tanists to a leaf which has the vessels, by 
which it is nourished, branched, subdivided, 
and more or less prominent, forming a net- 
work over either or both its surfaces; as in 
Crategus, Pyrolus terminalis, &c. 

VE/'NTER. A term formerly applied 
to the larger circumscribed cavities of the 
body, as the abdomen and thorax. 

VENTRICLE. (Ventriculus; from 
venter.) A term given by anatomists to the 
cavities of the brain and heart. See Cere- 
brum, and Heart. 

Ventri'cuLus putmonaris. The right 
ventricle of the heart. 

VENTRICULUS sUCCENTURIATUS. That por- 
tion of the duodenum, which is surrounded 
by the peritoneum, is sometimes so large 
as to resemble a second stomach, and is sv 
called by some writers. 

VENTRILOQUISM. — Gastriloquism. 
Engastrimythus. The formation of the 
voice within the mouth in such a way, as 
to imitate other voices than that which is 
natural to the person, and so as not to be 
seen to move the lips. Nothing is more 
easy to man than to imitate the different 
sounds he hears: this in fact he performs in 
many circumstances. Many persons imi- 
tate perfectly the voice and pronunciation of 
others ; actors, for example. Hunters imi- 
tate the different cries of the game, and 
thus succeed in decoying it into their 
nets.” 

This faculty of imitating the different 
sounds, has given rise to the art called 
ventriloquism ; but the persons who exer- 
cise this art, have no organisation different 
from that of other men: they require only 
to have the organs of voice and speech very 
perfect, in order that they may readily pro- 
duce the necessary sounds. 

The basis'of this art is easily understood. 
We have found by experience, instinctively, 
that sounds are changed by many causes: 
for example, that they become feeble, less 
distinct, and that their expression changes, 
according as they are more distant from us ; 
a man who is at the bottom of a well wishes 
to speak to persons who are at the top; but 
his voice will not reach their ears until it 
has received certain modifications, which 
depend upon the distance and the form of 
the tube through which it passes. 

If a person remark ‘these modifications 
with care, and endeavour to imitate them, 
he will produce acoustic illusions, which 
would be equally deceiving to the ear as the 
‘observation of objects through a magnifying 
glass is to the eye. The error will be com- 
plete if he employ those deceptions which 
are necessary to distract the attention. 
~ ‘These illusions will be numerous in pro- 
portion to the talents of the performer; but 
we must not imagine that a ventriloquist 
produces vocal sounds, and articulates, dif- 
ferently from other people. His voice is 
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formed in the ordinary marner ; only he is 
capable of modifying, according to his 
pleasure, the volume, the expression, &c. 
of it; and with regard to the words that he 
pronounces without moving his lips, he takes 
care to choose those into which no labial 
consonants enter, otherwise he would be 
obliged to move his lips. This art is, in 
certain respects, for the ear what painting is 
for the eye. 


VE’/NUS. Copper was formerly so 
called by the chemists. 
VERATRIA. Veratrine. A new 


vegetable alkali, discovered lately by Pel- 
letier and Caventou, in the veratrum saba- 
tilla, or cevadilla, the veratrum album, or 
white hellebore, and the colchicum autum- 
nale, or meadow saffron. 

The seeds of cevadilla, after being freed 
from an unctuous and acrid matter by xther, 
were digested in boiling alkohol. As this 
infusion cooled, a little wax was deposited ; 
and the liquid being evaporated to an extract, 
redissolved in water, and again concentrated 
by evaporation, parted with its colouring 
matter. Acetate of lead was now poured 
into the solution, and an abundant. yellow 
precipitate fell, leaving the fluid nearly co- 
lourless. The excess of lead was thrown 
down by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the fil- 
tered liquor being concentrated by evapora~ 
tion, was treated with magnesia, and again 
filtered. The precipitate, boiled in alkohol, 
gave a solution, which, on evaporation, left 
a pulverulent matter, extremely bitter, and 
with decidedly alkaline characters. It was 
at first yellow, but by solution in alkohol, 
and precipitation by water, was obtained in 
a fine white powder. 

The precipitate by the acetate of lead, 
gave, on examination, gallic acid ; and hence 
it is concluded, that the new alkali existed in 
the seed as a gallate. 

Veratria was found in the other plants 
above mentioned. It is white, pulverulent, 
has no odour, but excites violent sneezing. 
It is very acrid, but not bitter. It pro- 
duced violent vomiting in very small doses, 
and, according to some experiments, a few 
grains may cause death. It is very little 
soluble in cold water. Boiling water dis- 
solves about ;4,, part, and becomes acrid to 
the taste. It is very soluble in alkohol, and 
rather less soluble in zether. 

VERATRINE. See Veratria. 

VERA’TRUM. 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Polygamia ; Order, Monecia. 

2, The pharmacopoeial name of white 
hellebore. See Veratrum album. 

VERATRUM ALBUM. AHelleborus albus; 
Elleborum album. White hellebore, or ve- 
ratrum. Veratrum — racemo supra-decom- 
posito, corollis erectis, of Linnzeus. This 
plant is a native of Italy, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. Every part of the plantis 
extremely acrid and poisonous. The dried 
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root has no particular smell, but a durable, 
nauseous, and bitter taste, burning the mouth 
and fauces: when powdered, and applied 


to issues, or ulcers, it produces griping and 


purging ; if snuffed up the’nose, it proves 
a violent sternutatory. Gesner made an in- 
fusion of half an ounce of this root with two 
ounces of water; of this he took two 
drachms, which produced great heat. about 
the scapula and in the face and head, as 
well as the tongue and throat, followed by 
singultus, which continued till vomiting 
was excited. Bergius also experienced very 
distressing symptoms, upon tasting this in- 
fusion. The root, taken in large doses, dis- 
covers such acrimony, and operates. by the 
stomach and rectum with such violence, 
that blood is usually discharged ; it likewise 
acts very powerfully upon the nervous sys- 
tem, producing great anxiety, tremors, ver~ 
tigo, syncope, aphonia, interrupted respir- 
ation, sinking of the pulse, convulsions, 
spasms, and death. Upon opening those 
who have dicd of the effects of this poison, 
the stomach discovered marks of inflamma- 
tion, with corrosions of its internal coat. 
The ancients exhibited this active medicine 
in maniacal cases, and it is said with suc- 
The experience of Greding is some- 
what similar: out of twenty-eight cases, in 
which he exhibited the bark of the root col~ 
lected in the spring, five were cured. In 
almost every case that he relates, the medi- 
cine acted more or less upon all the excre- 
tions ; vomiting and purging were very ge- 
nerally produced, and the matter thrown off 
the stomach was constantly. mixed with 


bile; a florid redness frequently appeared 


on the face, and various cutaneous efflores- 
cences upon the body; and, in some, pleu- 
ritic symptoms, with fever, supervened, so 
as to require bleeding; nor were the more 
alarming affections of spasms and convul- 
sions unfrequent. Critical evacuations were 
also very evident ; many sweating profusely, 
in some the urine was considerably increas- 
ed, in others the saliva and mucous dis- 
charges: the uterine obstructions, of long 
duration, were often removed by its use. 
Veratrum has likewise been found useful 
in epilepsy, and other convulsive com- 
plaints: but the diseases in which its effi- 
cacy seems least equivocal, are those of the 
skin, as itch, and different prurient erup- 
tions, herpes, morbus pediculosus, lepra, 
scrophula, &c.; and in many of these it has 
been successfully employed both internally 
and externally. As a powerful stimulant 
and irritating medicine, its use has been re- 
sorted to in desperate cases only, and even 
then it ought first to be exhibited in very 
small doses, as a grain, and in a diluted 
state, and to be gradually increased, accord- 
ing to the effects, which are generally of an 
alarming nature. The active ingredient of 
this plant is an alkali lately detected. See 
Veratria. . 
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VERATRUM NicruM. See Helleborus 
niger. 

VERATRUM SABADILLA. Cevadilla Hispa- 
norum ; ‘Sevadilla; Sabadilla; Hordeum 
causticum ; Canis interfector. Indian caustic 
barley. The plant whose seeds are thus 
denominated, is a species of veratrum : they 


are powerfully caustic, and are administered. 


with very great success as a vermifuge. 
They are also diuretic and emetic. The 
dose toa child, from two to four years old, is 
two grains ; from hence to eight, five grains ; 
from eight to twelve, ten grains. A new 


alkali has been detected in the seeds of this 


plant. See Veratria. 

VERBA’SCUM. 
from its hairy coat.) 1. The name, of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the yellow 
and black mullein. 

VeRBascuM NIGRUM. The systematic 
name of the black mullein. Candela regia ; 
Tapsus” barbatus; Candelaria; Lanaria. 
The Verbascum nigrum, and Verbascum 
thapsus appear to be ordered indifferently 
by this name in the pharmacopecias. The 
flowers, leaves, and roots, are used occa- 
sionally as mild adstringents. The leaves 
possess a roughish taste, and promise to be 
of service in diarrheeas and other debilitated 
states of the intestines. 

VersascuM THarsus. ‘The systematic 
name of the yellow mullein. See Verbas- 
cum nigrum. 

VERBE’NA. § (Quasi herbena, a name 
of distinction for all herbs used in sacred 
rites.) Vervain. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, De- 
candria ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the ver- 
vain. See Verbena officinalis. 

Versena Famina. The hedge mus- 
tard is sometimes so called. See Lrysi- 
mum alliaria. . 

VERBENA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of Verbenaca; Peristerium; Hiero- 
botane ; Herba sacra; Vervain. ‘This plant 
is destitute of odour, and to the taste 
manifests but a slight degree of bitterness 
and adstringency. In former times the 
verbena seems to have been held sacred, 


and was employed in celebrating the sacri-_ 
ficial rites ; and with a view to this, more 


han the natural power of the plant, it’ was 
about the neck as an 
amulet. This practice, thus founded on 
superstition, was, however, in process of 
time, adopted in medicine ; and, therefore, 
to obtain its virtues more effectually, the 
vervain was directed to be bruised before it 
was appended to the neck ; and of its good 
effects thus used for inveterate headaches, 
Forestus relates a remarkable instance. Jn 
still later times it has been employed in the 
way of cataplasm, by which we are told the 
most severe and obstinate cases of cephalal- 
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gia have been cured, for which we have the 
authorities of Etmuller, Hartman, and more 
especially De Haén. Notwithstanding these 
testimonies in favour of yervain, it has de- 
servedly fallen into disuse in Britain ; nor 
has the pamphlet of Mr. Morley, written 
professedly to recommend its use in scro- 
phulous affections, had the effect of restor- 
ing its medical character. This gentleman 
directs the root of vervain to be tied with a 
yard of white satin riband round the neck, 
where it is to remain till the patient recovers. 
He also has recourse to’ infusions and oint- 
ments prepared from the leaves of the plant, 

and occasionally calls in aid the most active 
medicines of the Materia Medica. 

VERDIGRIS. #rugo. An impure 
subacetate of copper. It. is. prepared by 
stratifying copper plates with the husks of 
grapes, after the expression of their juice, 
and when they have been kept for some timé 
imperfectly exposed to the air, in an apart- 

-Yaent warm but not too dry, so as to pass to 
a state of fermentation, whence a quantity of 
vinegar is formed. The copper plates are 
placed: in jars in strata, with the husks thus 
prepared, which are covered. At the end of 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty days these are 
opened: the plates have an efflorescence 
on their surfaces of a green colour and silky 
lustre; they are repeatedly moistened with ° 
water ; and at length a crust of verdigris is 
formed, which is scraped off by a knife, is 
put into bags, and dried by exposure of 
these to the airandsun. _It is ofa green 

- colour, with a slight tint of blue. 

In this preparation the copper is oxi- 
dized, probably by the atmospheric air, aided 
by the affinity of the acetic acid ; and a por- 
tion of this acid remains in combination 
with the oxide, not’sufficient, however, to 
produce its saturation. | When acted on by 
water, the acid, with such a pertion of oxide 
as it can retain in solution, are dissolved, 
and the-remaining oxide is left undissolved. 
From this analysis of it by the action of wa- 
ter, Proust inferred that it consists of 43 of 
acetate of copper, 27 of black oxide of cop- 
per, and 30 of water, this water not being 
accidental, but existing in it in intimate 
eombination. 

Verdigris is used as a pigmentin some of 
the processes of dyeing, and in surgery it is 
externally applied as a mild detergent in 
cleansing foul ulcers, or other open wounds. 
On account of its virulent properties, it 
ought not to be used as a medicine without 
professional advice ; and in case any portion 
of this poison: be accidentally swallowed, ' 
emetics should be first given,and afterwards 
cold water, gently alkalized, ought to be 
drunk in abundance, 

VERHEYEN, Pup, was born in 
1648 at Vesbronck, in the country of Waes, 
and assumed the clerical profession ; but an 
inflammation of his leg having rendered 
amputation necessary, he was determined: 
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afterwards to study medicine. He accord- 
ingly graduated and settled at Louvain, 
where he was nominated professor of ana- 
tomy in 1689, and four years after of sur- 
gery also. His application was indefati- 
gable, so that he attained distinguished 
eminence, and attached to his school a great 
number of disciples. His celebrity was 
principally the result of a work, entitled, 
«“ Anatomia Corporis Humani,’” which 
passed through many editions, with improve- 
ments, apd superseded the compendium of 
Bartholine. He published also a Compen- 
dium of Medicine, a Treatise on Fevers, &c. 

Versurce. An acid liquor prepared 
from grapes or apples, that are unfit to be 
converted into wine or cyder. It is also 
made from crabs. It is principally used in 
sauces and ragouts, though it sometimes 
forms an ingredient in medicinal compo- 
sitions, 

VERMICULA‘RIS. (From vermis, 
a worm.) Vermicular: shaped like or 
having the properties! of a worm. Applied 
very generally in natural history. 

VERMIFORM. (Vermiformis; from 
vermis, a worm, and forma, resemblance. ) 
Worm-like. . 

VERMIFORM PRocEss. Protuberantia ver- 
miformis. The substance which unites the 
two hemispheres of the cerebellum like a 
ring, forming a process. It is called vermi- 
form, from its resemblance to the con- 
tortions of worms. 

VERMIFUGE.  (Vermifugus ; from 
vermis, a worm, and fugo, to drive away.) 
See Anthelminiic. 

VERMILION. See Cinnabar. 

». VE’RMIS. Aworm. See Worm. 

VERMIS MORDICANS. Vermis repens. 
A species of herpetic eruption on the skin. 

VeRMIs TERRESTRIS. See Harih-worm. 

VERNATIO. (From ver, the spring.) 
This term is applied, like foliatus, to the 
manner in which the leaves are folded or 
wrapt up, and expand in the spring. See 
Germ. 

VERNEY, Guicuarn-JoserH DU, was 
the son of a physician at Tours, and born in 
1648. After studying at Avignon, he re- 
moved, at nineteen, to Paris, where he ac- 
quired high reputation as an anatomical lec- 
turer. He was admitted, nine years after, 
into the Academy of Sciences, whose me- 
moirs he-enriched by his researches in natural 
history. In 1679 he was nominated pra- 
fessor of anatomy at the Royal Gardens, 
His work on the Organ of Hearing appear- 
ed about four years after, and was trans- 
lated into various languages. He continued 
the pursuit of natural history with great 
ardour, and even to the detriment of his 
health, yet he was enabled, by a good con- 
stitution, to reach his eighty-second year. 
He bequeathed his valuable anatomical pre- 
parations to the academy. After his death, 
a treatise on the Diseases of the Bones was 
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published from his manuscripts ; and sub- 
sequently various other papers, under the 
title of ‘‘ Giuvres Anatomique.” - 

VERO’/NICA. 1. The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Diandria ; Order, Monogynia. Speedwell. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the male 
veronica. See Veronica officinalis. 

VERONICA BECCABUNGA. Beccabunga + 
Anagallis aquatica; Laver germanicum ; 
Veronica aquatica; Cepea. Water-pimper- 
nel and brooklime. The plant which bears 
these names, is the Veronica — racemis 
lateralibus, foliis ovatis planis, caule repente, 
of Linnzus. It was formerly considered 
of much use in several diseases, and was 
applied externally to wounds and ulcers : 
but if it have any peculiar efficacy, it is to 
be’ derived from its antiscorbutic virtue. 
As a mild refrigerant juice, it is preferred 
where an acrimonious state of the fluids 
prevails, indicated by prurient eruptions upon 
the skin, or in what has been called the hot 
scurvy. ‘To derive much advantage from 
it, the juice ought to be taken in large 
quantities, or the fresh plant eaten as food. 

VERONICA OFFICINALIS, The systematic 
name of the plant which is called in the 
pharmacopeias Veronica mas; Thea ger- 
manica ; Betonica pauli ; Chamedrys spuria. 
Veronica — spicis lateralibus pedunculatis ; 
foliis oppositis ; caule procumbente, of Lin- 
nus, is not unfrequent on dry barren 
grounds and heaths, as that of Hampstead, 
flowering in June and July. This plant 
was formerly used as a pectoral against 
coughs and asthmatic affections, but it is 
now justly forgotten. 

VERRICULA’RIS TUNICA. 
the eye. 

VERRUCA. 1. A wart, or thickening 
and induration of the cuticle which is raised 
up in different forms, mostly the size of a 
lentil or flat pea. 

2. In botany: applied to a small round 
prominence on the inferior surface of 
funguses. 

Verruca nis. (From Verruca, a wart ; 
because it was supposed to destroy warts.) 
The Heliotropium europeum, or turnsole. 

VERRUCOSUS. Warty: applied to 
such appearances on vegetables, as on the 
stem of the Euonymus verrucosus ; and to 
the appearance on the gourd seed vessel, as 
in the Cucurbita verrucosa. See Pepo. ith 

VERTEBRA. (Vertebra, a, f. ; from — 
verto, to turn.) The spine is a long bony 
column, which extends from the head to the 
lower part of the trunk, and is composed of 
irregular bones, which are called vertebre. 

The spine may be eonsidered as being 
composed of two irregular pyramids, which 
are united to each other in that part of the 
loins where the last of the lumbar vertebre 
is united to the os sacrum. ; 

The vertebree, which form the upper and 
longest pyramid are called true vertebre : 


The retina of 
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and those which compose the lower pyramid , 
or the os sacrum and coccyx, are termed 


false vertebra, because they do not in every~ 


thing resemble the others, and particularly 
because, in the adult state, they become 
perfectly immoveable, while the upper ones 
continue to be capable of motion. For it 
is upon the bones of the spine that the body 
turns, and their name has its derivation 
from the Latin verb verto, to turn, as ob- 
served above. 

The true vertebra, from their situation 
with respect to the neck, back, and. loins, 
are divided into three classes, of cervical, 
dorsal, and lumbar vertebre. We will first 
consider the general structure of all these, 
and then separately describe their different 
classes, 

In each of the vertebrz, as in other bones, 
we may remark the body of the bone, its 
processes and cavities. The body may be 
compared to part of a cylinder cut off 
transversely ; convex before, and concave 
behind, where it makes part of the cavity of 
the spine. 

Each vertebra has commonly seven pro- 
cesses. The first of these is the spinous 
process, which is placed at the back part of 
the vertebra, and gives the name of spine to 
the whole of this bony canal. ‘Two others 
are called transverse processes, from their 
situation with respect to the spine, and are 
placed on each side of the spinous process. 
The four others, which are called oblique 
processes, are much smaller than the other 
three. There are two of these on the upper 
and two on the lower part of each vertebra, 
rising from near the basis of the transverse 
processes. They are sometimes called arii- 
cular processes, because they are articulated 
with each other; thatis, the two superior 
processes of one vertebra are articulated 
with the two inferior processes of the ver- 
tebra above it; and they are called oblique 
processes, from their situation with respect 
to the processes with which they are articu- 
lated. These oblique processes are articu- 
lated to each other by a species of ginglymus, 
and each process is covered at its articulation 
with cartilage. 

There is in every vertebra, between its 
body and apophyses, a foramen, large 
enough to admit a finger, These foramina 
correspond with each other through all the 
yertebree, and form a long bony conduit, for 
the lodgment of the spinal marrow. 

Besides this great hole, there are four 
notches on each side of every vertebra, 
between the oblique processes and the body 
of the vertebra. ‘Two of these notches are 
at the upper, and two at the lower part of 
the bone. Each of the inferior notches, 
mecting with one of the superior'notches of 
the vertebra below it, forms a foramen ; 
whilst the superior notches do the same with 
the inferior notches of the vertebra above it. 
These four foramina form passages for 
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blood-vessels, and for the nerves that pass 
out of the spine. 

The vertebre are united together by 
means of a substance, compressible like 
cork, which forms a kind of partition be- 
tween the several yertebra. This inter- 
vertebral substance seems, in the foetus, to 
approach nearly to the nature of ligaments ; 
in the adult it has a great resemblance to 
cartilage. When cut horizontally, it appears 
to consist of concentrical curved fibres : ex- 
ternally it is firmest and hardest ; internally 
it becomes thinner and softer, till at length, 
in the centre, we find it in the form ofa 
mucous substance, which facilitates the mo- 
tions of the spine. 

Genga, an Italian anatomist, long ago 
observed, that the change which takes place 
in these intervertebral cartilages, (as they 
are usually called,) in advanced life, occa- 
sions the decrease in stature, and the stoop- 
ing forwards, which are usually to be ob-~ 
served in old people. The cartilages then 
become shrivelled, and consequently lose, 
in a great measure, their elasticity. But, 
besides this gradual effect of old age, these 
cartilages are subject to a temporary dimi~ 
nution, from the weight of the body in an 
erect posture, so that people who have been 
long standing, or who have carried a 
considerable weight are found to be shorter 
than when they have been long in bed. 
Hence we are taller in the morning than at 
night. This fact, though seemingly ob- 
vious, was not ascertained till of late years. 
The difference in such cases depends on the 
age and size of the subject; in tall, young 
people, it will be nearly an inch ; but in older, 
or shorter persons, it will be less consider- 
able. 

Besides the connection of the several 
vertebrae, by means of these cartilages, there 
are likewise many strong ligaments, which 
unite the bones of the spine to each other. 
Some of these ligaments are external, and 
others internal. Among the external liga- 
ments, we observe one which is common to 
all the vertebra, extending, in a longitudinal 
direction, from the fore-part of the body or 
the second vertebra of the neck, over all the 
other vertebre, and becoming broader as it 
descends towards the os sacrum, where it 
becomes thinner, and gradually disappears. 
This external longitudinal ligament, if we 
may so call it, is strengthened by other 
shorter ligamentous fibres, which pass from 
one vertebra to another, throughout the 
whole spine. The internal.ligament, the 
fibres of which, like the external gone, are 
spread in a longitudinal direction, is ex- 
tended over the back part of the bodies of 
the vertebre, where they help to form the 
cavity of the spine, and reaches from the 
foramen, of the occipital bone to the os sa- 
crum. 

We may venture to remark, that all the 
vertebr diminish i ee and firmness 
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“of texture, in proportion as they increase in 
size, so that the lower vertebre, though 
larger, are not so heavy in proportion as 
those above them, In consequence of this 
‘mode of structure, the size of the vertebre 
‘is increased without adding to their weight ; 
and this is an object of no little importance 
in a part of the body, which, besides flexi- 
bility and suppleness, seems to require light- 
ness as one of its essential properties. 

In the foetus, at the ordinary time of 
birth, each vertebra is found to be com- 
posed of three bony pieces, connected by 
‘cartilages which afterwards. ossify. One of 
these pieces is the body of the bone; the 
other two are the posterior and lateral por- 
tions, which form the foramen for the 
medulla spinalis. The oblique processes 
are at that time complete, and the transverse 
processes beginning to be formed, but the 
spinous processes are totally wanting. 

The cervical vertebre are seven in number; 
their bodies are smaller and of a firmer tex- 
ture than the other bones of the spine. The 
transverse processes. of these vertebre are 
short, and forked for the lodgment of mus- 
cles; and, at the bottom of each of these 


processes, there is a foramen, for the passage ~ 


of the cervical artery and vein. The spin- 
ous process of each of these vertebrx is 
likewise shorter than the other vertebrze, and 
forked at its extremity ; by which means it 
allows a more convenient insertion to the 
muscles of the neck. Their oblique pro- 
cesses are more deserving of that name than 
either those of the dorsal or lumbar verte- 
bra. ‘The uppermost of these processes are 
slightly concave, and the lowermost slightly 
convex. This may suffice for a general de- 
scription of these vertebrze ; but the first, 
second, and seventh, deserve to be spoken of 
more particularly. The first, which is called 
Atlas, from its supporting the head, differs 
from all the other vertebree of the spine. It 
forms a kind of bony ring, which may be 
divided into its anterior and posterior arches, 
and its Jateral portions. Of these, the an- 
terior arch is the smallest and flattest ; at the 
middle of its convex fore-part we observe a 
small tubercle which is here what the body 
is in the other vertebre. To this tubercle 
a ligament is attached, which helps to 
strengthen the articulation of the spine with 
the os occipitis. The back part of this an. 
terior portion is concave, and covered with 
cartilage, where it receives the odontoid 
process of the second vertebra. The pos- 
terior portion of the vertebra, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the posterior arch, is larger 
than the anterior one. Instead of a spinous 
process, we observe a rising, or tubercle, 
larger than that which we have just now de. 
scribed, on the fore-part of the bone. The 
lateral portions of the vertebra project, so as 
to form what are called the transverse pro- 
cesses, one on each side, which are longer 
and larger than the transverse processes of 
i 3, 


the other vertebra. They terminate in a 


roundish tubercle, the end of which hasa. 


slight bend downwards. Like the other 
transverse processes, they are perforated at 
their basis, for the passage of the cervical 
artery. But, besides these transverse pro- 
cesses, we observe, both on the superior and 
inferior surface of these lateral portions of 
the first vertebra, an articulating surface, 
covered with cartilage, answering to the ob- 
lique processes in the other vertebr. The 
uppermost of these are oblong, and slightly 
concave, and their external edges rise some- 
what higher than their internal brims. They 
receive the condyloid processes of the os oc- 
cipitis, with which they are articulated by a 
species of ginglymus. The lowermost ar- 
ticulating surfaces, or the inferior oblique 
processes, as they are called, are large, con- 
cave, and circular, and are formed for re- 
ceiving the superior oblique processes of the 
second vertebra; so that the atlas differs 
from the rest of the cervical vertebre in 
receiving the bones, with which it is articu- 
lated both above and below. In the feetus 
we find this vertebra composed of five, in- 
stead of three pieces, as in the other ver- 
tebra. One of these is the anterior arch ; 
the other four are the posterior arch and the 
sides, each of the latter being composed of 
two pieces. The transverse process, on each 
side, remains long in a state of epiphysis with 
respect to the rest of the bone. 

The second vertebra is: called dentatus, 
from the process on the upper part of its 
body, which has heen, though perhaps im- 
properly, compared to atooth. This process, 
which is the most remarkable part of the 
vertebra, is of a cylindrical shape, slightly 
flattened, however, behind and before. An- 
teriorly it has a convex, smooth, articulating 
surface, where it is received by the atlas, as 
we observed in our description of that ver- 
tebra. It is by means of this articulation 
that the rotatory motion of the head is per- 
formed; the articulation of the os occipitis 
with the superior oblique processes of the 
first vertebra, allowing only a certain degree 
of motion backwards and forwards, so that 
when we turn the face either to the right or 
left, the atlas moves upon this odontoid pro- 
cess of the second vertebra. But as the face 
cannot turn a quarter of a circle, that is, to 


the shoulder, upon this vertebra alone, with-_ 
out being liable to injure the -medulla 


spinalis, we find that all the cervical vertebrae 
concur in this rotatory motion, when it is in 
any considerable degree ; and indeed we see 
many strong ligamentous fibres arising from 
the sides uf the odontoid process, and pass- 
ing over the first vertebra, to the os occipitis, 


which not only strengthen the articulation of - 


these bones with each other, but serve to 
regulate and limit their motion. It is on 
this account that the name of moderators has 
sometimes been given to these ligaments. 
The transverse processes of the vertebra 
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dentata are short, inclined downwards and 
forked at their extremities. Its spinous 
process is short and thick. Its superior 
oblique processes are slightly convex, and 
somewhat larger than the articulating 
surfaces of the first vertebra, by which 


mechanism, the motion of that bone upon 


this second vertebra is performed with 
greater safety. Its inferior oblique pro- 
cesses have nothing singular in their struc- 
ture. 


ey The seventh vertebra of the neck differs 


from the rest chiefly in having its spinous 


process of a greater length, so that, upon, 


this account, it has been sometimes called 
vertebra prominens. 

The dorsal vertebrae, which are twelve in 
number, are of a middle size, between the 
cervical and lumbar vertebra; the upper 
ones gradually losing their resemblance to 
those of the neck, and the lower ones com- 
ing nearer to those of the loins. The bodies 
of these vertebre are more flattened at 
their sides, more convex before, and more 
concave behind, than the other bones of the 
spine. Their upper and lower surfaces are 
At their sides we observe two 
depressions, one at their upper, and the other 
at their lower edge, which, united with 
similar depressions in the vertebra above 
and below, form articulating surfaces, 
covered with cartilage, in which the heads of 
the ribs are received. These depressions, 
however, are not exactly alike in all the 
dorsal vertebrze ; for we find the head of the 
first rib articulated solely with the first of 
these vertebra, which has therefore the 
whole of the superior articulating surface 
within itself, independent of the vertebra 
above it. We may likewise observe a simi- 
larity in this respect in the eleventh and 
twelfth of the dorsal vertebrae, with which 
the eleventh and twelfth ribs are articulated 
separately. Their spinous processes are 
long, flattened at the sides, divided at their 
upper and back part into two surfaces by a 
riddle ridge, which is received by a small 
groove in the inner part of the spinous pro- 
cess immediately above it, and connected to 
it by a ligament. These spinous processes 
are terminated by a kind of round tubercle, 
which “slopes considerably downwards, ex~ 
cept in the three lowermost vertebrae, where 
they fare. shorter and more erect. Their 
transverse. processes are ‘of considerable 
length and thickness, and are turned ob- 
liquely backwards. Anteriorly they have 
an articulating surface, for receiving the 
tuberesity of the ribs; except in the eleventh 
and twelfth of the dorsal vertebre to which 
the ribs are articulated by their heads only. 
In the last of these vertebra the transverse 
processes are very short and thick, because 
otherwise they would be apt to strike against 


_ the lowermost ribs, when we bend the body 
fo either side. 
“4 Kao D he lumbar vertebra, 


the lowest of the 
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true vertebra, are ire in number. They 
are larger than the dorsal vertebra. ‘Their 
bodies are extremely prominent, and nearly 
of a circular form at their fore-part; poste- 
riorly they are concave. Their intermediate 
cartilages are of considerable thickness, es- 
pecially anteriorly, by which means the cur- 
yature of the spine forwards, towards the 
abdomen, in this part, is greatly assisted. 
Their spinous processes are short and thick, 
of considerable breadth, erect, and termi- 
nated by a kind of tuberosity. Their ob- 
lique processes are of considerable thickness ; 
the superior ones are concave, and turned 
inwards; the inferior ones convex, and 
turned outwards. Their transverse processes 
are thin and long, except in the first and 
last vertebra, where they are much shorter, 
that the lateral motions of the trunk might 
not ke impeded. The inferior surface of all 
these vertebra is slightly oblique, so that the 
fore-part of the body of each is somewhat 
thicker than its hind-part ; but this is more 
particularly observable in the lowermost ver- 
tebra, whichis connected with the os sacrum. 
Many anatomists describe the os sacrum and 
the os coccygis when considering the bones 
of the spine, whilst others regard them as 
belonging more properly to the pelvis. 
These bones the reader may consult. It 
now remains to notice the uses of the spine. 
We find the spinal marrow lodged in this 
bony canal, secure from external injury. It 
defends the thoracic and abdominal viscera, 
and forms a pillar which supports the head, 
and gives a general firmness to the whole 
trunk. 

To give it a firm basis, we find the bodies 
of the vertebre gradually increasing in 
breadth as they descend; and to fit it for 
a variety of motion, it is composed of a 
great number of joints, with an interme- 
diate elastic substance, so that to great 
firmness there is added a perfect flexibi- 
lity. - 

We have already observed, that the lower- 
most and largest vertebre are not so heavy 
in proportion as those ‘above them; their 
bodies being more spongy, excepting at 
their circumference, where they are more 
immediately exposed to pressure; so that 
nature seems every where endeavouring to 
relieve us of an unnecessary weight of bone. 
But behind, where the spinal marrow is 
more exposed to injury, we find the pro- 
cesses composed of very hard bone; and 
ihe spinous processes are in general placed 
over each other in a slanting direction, so 
that a pointed instrument cannot easily get 
between them, excepting in the neck, where 
they are almost perpendicular, and leave 
a greater space between them. Hence, 
in some countries, it is usual to kill cattle 
by thrusting a pointed instrument between 
the occiput and the atlas, or between the 
atlas and the second vertebra. Besides 
these uses of the vertebra in defending 
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the spinal marrow, and in articulating the. 


several vertebree, as is the case with the 
oblique processes, we shall find that they 
all serve to form a greater surface for the 
lodgment of ‘muscles, and to enable the 
latter to act more powerfully on the trunk, by 
affording them a lever of considerable length, 

In the neck, we see the spine projecting 
somewhat forward, to support the head, 
which, without this assistance, would res 
quire a greater number of muscles. Through 
the whole length of the thorax it is carried 
in acurved direction backwards, and thus 
adds considerably to the cavity of the chest, 
and consequently affords more room to the 
lungs, heart, and large blood-vessels. In 
the loins, the spine again projects forwards, 
in a direction with the centre of gravity, 
by which means the body is easily kept in 
an erect posture ; for otherwise we should 
be liable to fall forwards. 
ferior part, it again recedes backwards, and 
helps to form a cavity called the pelvis, in 
which the urinary bladder, intestinum rec- 
tum, and other viscera, are placed. 

In a part of the bedy that is composed 
of so.great_a number of bones, and con- 
structed for such a variety of motion, as 
the spine is, luxation is more to be ex- 
pected than fracture; and this is very 
wisely guarded against in every direction, 
by the many processes that are to be found 
in each vertebra, and by the cartilages, 
ligaments, and other means of connection, 
which we have described as uniting them 
together. 

VERTEBRAL.  Vertebralis. Apper- 
taining to the vertebre, or bones of the spine. 

VERTEBRAL ARTERY. Arteria veriebralis. 
A branch of the subclavian, proceeding 
through the vertebrz to within the cranium, 
where, with its fellow, it forms the basilary 
artery, the internal auditory, and the poste- 
rior artery of the dura mater. 

VE'RTEX. (Vertex, icis. m.; from 
verto.) The crown of the head. The os 
verticis is the parietal bone. 

Verticatra ossa. See Parictal bones, 

VERTICALIS, Vertical.  Perpen- 
dicular. Applied to leaves which have 
both sides at right angles with the horizon; 
as in Lactuca scariola. 

VERTICELLUS. Awhorl. Thename 
of a species of inflorescence, in which the 
flowers surround the stem in a sort of ring. 

From the insertion of the flowers, the ves- 
ture, and distance of the verticellus, it is 
called, — 

1. Pedunculatus ; as in Milissa officinalis. 

2. Sessilis, in Mentha arvensis. 

3. Dimidiatus, going half round; as in 
Ballota disticha. | 

4, Nudus, without floral or other leaf ;' 
as in Salvia verticellata. 

5. Bracteatus, in Ballota nigra. 

6. Distans, in Salvia indica. 

7. Confertus, when crowded together, 

* 


But, at its in- 
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Ve'rticis os. See Parietal bones. 
VERTIGO. Giddiness, 
VERVAIN. See Verbena officinalis. 
Vervain, female. See Erysimum alliarias 
VESA’LIUS, Anprew, was born at 
Brussels about the year 1514. After pur- 
suing his studies} at different universities, 
and serving for two years professionally 
with the Imperial army, he settled at Pa- 
dua, and taught anatomy with great ap- 
plause, which he subsequently continued at 
some other schools in Italy. In 1544, he. 
became physician to Charles V., and resid- 
ed chiefly at the Imperial Court. About 
twenty years after, in the midst of his pro- 
fessional career, an extraordinary circum- 
stance occurred, which was the cause of his. 
ruin. Being summoned to examine the 
body of a Spanish gentleman, and having 
begun the operation too precipitately, the 
heart was observed to palpitate; in conse- 
quence of which, he was accused before the 
Inquisition; but the interposition of Philip 
II. procured him to be merely enjoined to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
While at Jerusalem, he was invited to the 
anatomical chair at Padua; but on his re- 


turn, the ship was wrecked on the coast of 


Zante, where he soon after died. ‘Vesalius 
has been represented as the first person who 
rescued anatomy from the slavery imposed 
upon it by deference to ancient opinions, 
and led the way to modern improvements. 
Tis first publication of note was a set of 
Anatomical Tables, which was soon follow- 
ed by his great work “ De Corporis Hu- 
mani Fabrica,” printed at Basil in 1543, 
and often since in several countries. The 
earliest impressions of the plates are most 
valued, but the explanations were made 
subsequently more correct. In a treatise 
“¢ De Radicis Chine Usu,” he severely cri- 
ticised the errors of Galen, which engaged 
him in a controversy with Fallopius. His 
medical and surgical writings are not held 
in much estimation. 

VESA'NLE. (The plural of vesania: 
from vesanus, a mad man.) The fourth or- 
der in the Class Neuroses, of Cullen’s noso= 
logical arrangement ; comprehending dis- 
eases in which the judgment is impaired, 
without either coma or pyrexia. : 

VESI’CA. (Diminutive of vas, a ves- 
sel.) A bladder, 


Vesica rrtiis. The gall-bladder. See 
Gall-bladder. 

‘Vesica uRINARIA. _ The urinary blad- 
der. See Urinary bladder. 


VESICATORY. (Vesicatorius ; from 
vesica, a bladder: because it raises a blad- 
der.) See Epispastic. 4 

VESICLE.  (Vesicula ; a diminutive of 
vesica, a bladder.) An elevation of the 


cuticle, containing a transparent watery 
fluid. é 
VESYVCULA. See Vesicle. 


VESICULA FeLLIs. The gall-bladder. 
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VESICcULE DIVE BARBARA. The conflu- 
ent small-pox. 
VeEsicuLa GINGIVARUM. The thrush. 


VEsicuL& putmonates. ‘The air cells 
which compose the greatest part of the 
lungs, and are situated at the termination of 
the bronchia, 

VrEsicuL sEMINALEs. Two membran- 
ous receptacles, situated on the back part 
of the bladder, above its neck. The ex- 
cretory, ducts are called ejaculatory ducts. 
They proceed to the urethra, into which 
they open by a peculiar orifice at the top of 
the verumontanum. They have vessels and 
nerves from the neighbouring parts, and are 
well supplied with absorbent vessels, which 
proceed to the lymphatic glands about the 
loins. The use of the vesicule seminales is 
to receive the semen brought into them by 
the vasa deferentia, to retain, somewhat in- 
spissate, and to excern it sub coitw into the 
urethra, from whence it is propelled into the 
vagina uteri, 

Vesicular fever. See Pemphigus. 

VESTIBULUM. A round cavity ‘of 
the internal ear, between the cochlea and 
semicircular canals, in which are an oval 
opening communicating with the cavity of 
the tympanum, and the orifices of the semi- 
circular canals. It is within this cavity and 
the semicircular canals, that the new appa- 
ratus, discovered by the celebrated neurolo- 
gist Scarpa, lies. He has demonstrated 
membranous tubes, connected loosely by 
cellular texture, within the bony semicircu- 
lar canals, each of which is dilated in the 
cavity of the vestibule into an ampulla ; 
it is upon these ampulle, which commau- 
nicate by means of an alveus communis, 
that branches of the portio mollis are ex- 
panded. | 

VESUVIAN. Idocrase of Haty. A 
subspecies of pyramidal garnet of a green 
or brown colour, found in great abundance 
in unaltered ejected rocks in the vicinity of 
Vesuvius. At Naples it is cut into ring 
stones, 

Veronica corpi. See Betonica. 

VEXILLUM. (Vewillum, i. n. 3 a ban- 
ner or standard.) ‘The standard, or large 
uppermost petal at the back of a papilion- 
aceous flower. 

VIA. A way or passage. 
anatomy. See Prime vie. 

VI'BEX,. (Vibex, icis., plu. Vibices.) 
The large purple spot which appears under 
the skin in certain malignant fevers, 

VIBRI'SSH, (Vibrissa; from vibro, to 
quaver.) Hairs growing in the nostrils. 
See Capillus. 

VisuRNUM LANTANA. 
pliant mealy tree. 
dered as adstringent. 

VICHY. The name of a town in France, 
in the neighbourhood of which is a tepid 
mineral spring. On account of its chaly- 
beate and alkaline ingredients, it is taken 
internally, being reputed to be of great ser- 


Used in 


Liburnum. The 
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vice in bilious ‘colics, diarrhceas, and ;in- 
disorders of the stomach, especially such as 
arise from a relaxed or debilitated state of 
that organ. 

These waters are likewise very useful 
when employe4 - i tepid bath, particularly 
in rheumatism, sciatica, gout, &c. By com~ 
bining the internal use with the external 
application, they have often effected a cure 
where other remedies had failed to afford 
relief, 

VI'CIA. (Viscia, an old Latin name, 
derived by some etymologists from Vincio, 
to bind together, as the various species of 
this genus twine, with their tendrils, round 
other plants.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Dia- 
delphia ; Order, Decandria. 

Vicia FABA. The systematic name of 
the common bean plant. It is a native of 
Egypt. There are many varieties. Beans 
are very wholesome and nutritious to those 
whose stomachs are strong, and accustomed 
to the coarser modes of living. In delicate 
stomachs they produce flatulency, dyspepsia, 
cardialgia, &c. especially when old. See 
Legumina. 

Vicroria‘tis LoNGA. See Allium victo- 
rialis. an 23 

VIEUSSENS, Raymonp, was born at 
a village in Rovergne, graduated at Mont- 
pellier, and in 1671 was chosen physician to 


the hospital of St. Eloy. The result of - 


his anatomical researches in this situation — 
was published under the title of Neurology, 
and gained him great reputation. His 
name became known at court, and Mad. 
de Montpensier made him her physician. 
After her death he returned to Montpellier, 
and directed his attention to chemistry ; and 
having found an acid in the caput mortuum 
of the blood, he made this the ground-work 
of a new medical theory. In advanced life 
his writings were multiplied without aug- 
menting his reputation. He died in 1726. 

VIGILANCE. Pervigilium. Vigilance, 
when attended by anxiety, pain in the head, » 
loss of appetite, and diminution of strength, 
is by Sauvages and Sagar, considered as a 

enus of disease, and is called Agrypnia. 

VILLOSUS. Villous, shaggy: applied 
in anatomy to a velvet-like arrangement of 
fibres or vessels, as the villous coat of the 
intestines ; and in botany to the stem of the 
Cineraria integrifolia, and to other parts of 
plants ; as the receptacle of the Artemisia ab- 

nthium. 

VILLUS. A species of hairy pubescens 
of plants, consisting of soft, slender, up- 
right, short, and scarcely conspicuous, and 
for the most part white hair-like filaments. - 

VINCA. (From vincio, to bind; be- 
cause of its usefulness in making bands.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Monogynia. ° 

Vinca minor. The systematic name of the 
Jesser periwinkle. Vinca pervinca ; Clematis 
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dapimoides major. It possesses bitter and 
adstringent virtues, and is said to be effica- 
cious in stopping nasal hemorrhages when 
bruised and put into the nose. Boiled it 
forms a useful adstringent gargle in com- 
mon sore throat, and it is given by some in 
phthisical complaints. 

Vinca pervinca. See Vinca minor. 

VINCETO’XICUM. (From vinco, to 
overcome, and tovicum, poison: so named 
from its supposed virtue of resisting and ex- 
pelling poison.) See Asclepias vincetoxicum. 

VINE. See Vitis. 

Vine, white. See Bryonia alba. 

Vine, wild. See Bryonia alba. 

VINEGAR. See Acetum. 

Vinegar, aromatic. See Acetum aroma- 
ticum. 

Vinegar, distilled. See Acetum. 

Vinegar, spirits of. See Acetum. 

Vinegar of ela See Acetum scilla. 

Vinegar, thieves’ » See <Acetum aroma- 
ticum. 

VYNUM. See Wine. 

Vinum azors. Wine of aloes. For- 
merly known by the names of Tinctura 
hiere, and Tinctura sacra. ‘Take of ex- 
tract of spiked aloe, eight ounces ; canella- 
bark, two ounces; wine, six pints; proof 
spirits, two pints. Rub the aloes into 
powder with white sand, previously cleansed 

from any impurities: rub the canella-bark 
“also into powder; and after having mixed 
‘these powders together, pour on the wine 
and spirit. Macerate for fourteen days, 
occasionally shaking the mixture, and after- 
wards strain. A stomachic purgative, cal- 
culated for the aged and phlegmatic, who 
are not troubled with the piles. The dose 
is from a half toa whole fluid ounce. 

Vinum antimonu. In small doses this 
proves alterative and diaphoretic, and a 
large dose emetic; in which last intention 
it is the common emetic for children. 

VINUM ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. 
Antimonium tartarizatum. 

VinuM FERRI, Wine of iron, formerly 
called Vinum chalybeatum. ‘Take of iron 
filings, two ounces; wine, two pints. Mix 
and set the mixture by for a month, occa- 
sionally shaking it; then filter it through 
paper. For its virtues, see Ferrum tarta- 
rizatum. 

Vinum rrecacuann.2. Wine of ipeca- 
cuanha. Take of ipecacuanha-root, bruised, 
two ounces; wine, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain.. The dose, 
when used as an emetic, is from two fluid 
drachms to half a fluid ounce. 

Vinum oru. Wine of opium, formerly 
known by the names of Laudanum liguidum 
Sydenhami, and Tinctura thebaica. Take 
of extract of opium, an ounce; cinnamon- 
bark, bruised, cloves, bruised, of each a 
drachm ; wine, a pint. Macerate for eight 
days, and strain. See Opium. 

Vinum veratrri. Wine of white helle- 
bore. Take of white hellebore-root, sliced, 
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eight ounces; wine, two pints and a half ; 
macerate for fourteen days, and strain. See 
Veratrum. 

VYVOLA. 
first found in Ionia.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Syngenesia; Order, Monogynia. The 
violet, . 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the 
Sweet violet, See Viola odorata. 

Viota cantina. The dog violet. The 
root of this plant possesses the power of 


vomiting and purging the bowels; with 


which intention a scruple of the dried root 
must be exhibited. It appears, though 
neglected in this country, worthy the atten- 
tion of physicians. 

Viota rEcacuanHa. The plant which 
was supposed to afford the ipecacuanha- 
root. 

Viota Ltutea. See Cheiranthus cheiri. 

ViotA oporata. ‘The systematic name 
of the sweet violet. Viola — acaulis, foliis 
cordatis, stolonibus repentibus, of Linnzus. 
The recent flowers of this plant are received 
into the catalogues of the Materia Medica. 
They have an agreeable sweet smell, and 
a mucilaginous bitterish taste. Their vir- 


tues are purgative or laxative, and by some . 


they are said to possess an anodyne and 
pectoral quality. The officinal preparation 
of this flower is a syrup, which, to young 
children, answers the purpose ofa purgative ; A 
it is also of considerable utility in many 
chemical enquiries, to detect an acid or an 
alkali; the former changing the blue co- 
lour to a red, and the latter to a green. 
Viota paLustRis. See Pinguicula. 
VioLa TRicoLor. MHarts-ease. Pan- 
sies.; This well-known beautiful little plant 
grows in corn-fields, waste and cultivated 
grounds, fiowering all the summer months. 
It varies much by cultivation; and by the 
vivid colouring of its flowers often becomes 
extremely beautiful in gardens, where it is 
distinguished by various names. To the 
taste, this plant in its recent state is ex- 
tremely’ glutinous, or miucilaginous, ac- 
companied with the common herbaceous 
flavour and roughness. By distillation 
with water, according to Haase, it affords 
a small quantity of odorous essential oil, of 
a somewhat ‘acrid taste. The dried herb 
yields about half its weight of watery ex- 
tract, the fresh plant about one-eighth. 
Though many of the old writers on the 
Materia Medica represent this plant as a 
powerful medicine in epilepsy, asthma, 
ulcers, scabies, and cutaneous complaints, 
yet the viola tricolor owes its present cha- 
racter as a medicine to the modern autho- 
rities of Starck, Metzger, Haase, and 
others, especially as a remedy for the crusta 
lactea. For this purpose, a handful of the 
fresh herb, or half a drachm of it dried, 
boiled two hours in milk, is to be strained 
and taken night and morning. Bread, with 
this decoction, is also to be formed into a 
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poultice, and applied to the part, “By this 


treatment, it has been observed, that the- 


eruption, during the first eight days, increases, 
‘and that the urine, when the medicine 
succeeds, has an odour similar to that of 
cats; but on continuing the use of the 
plant a sufficient time, this smell goes off, 
the scabs disappear, and the skin recovers 
its natural purity. Instances of the suc- 
cessful exhibition of this medicine, as cited 
by these authors, are very numerous; in- 
deed this remedy, under their management, 
‘seems rarely, if ever, to have failed. It 
appears, however, that Mursinna, Aker- 
mann, and Henning were less fortunate 
in the employment of this plant; the last 
of whom declares, that in the different 
cutaneous disorders in which he used it, no 
benefit was derived. Haase, who adminis- 
tered this species of violet in various forms, 
and large doses, extended its use to many 
chronic disorders; and from the great 
number of cases in which it proved suc- 
cessful, we are desirous of recommending 
it to a farther trial in this country. 
It is remarkable that Bergius speaks of 
this plant as a useful mucilaginous pur- 


gative, and takes no notice of its efficacy in | 


the crustea lactea, or in any other disease. 
VIOLA/RIA. See Viola. 

» VIOLET. See Viola odorata. 

Violet, dog. See Viola canina. 

VIPER. See Vipera.” 

VIPER-GRASS. See Scorzonera. 

VIPERA. (Quod vi pariat; because 

it was thought that its young eat through 

the mother’s bowel’s.) _ The viper or adder, 

See Coluber berus 

VIPERA/RIA. See Aristolochia serpen- 
taria. 

VIPERI/NA. (From vipera, a snake: 
so called from the serpentine appearance of 
its roots.) See Aristolochia serpentaria. 

VirERINA virnGiniana. See Aristolochia 
serpentaria. 

Vi'raa aurea. See Solidago virga aurea. 

Virea’ta sutura. ‘The sagittal suture 
of the skull. 


VIRGIN’S BOWER. See Clematis 
recta. “us 

Virgin’s milk. A solution of gum-ben- 
zoin. 


The hymen. 
See Aristolochia 


VIRGINA’LE CLAUSTRUM. 

Virginian snake-root. 
virginiana. 

Virginian tobacco. See Nicotiana. 

VI'RUS. ‘See Contagion. 

VIS. Power. In physiology, applied to 

- vital power and its effects: hence vis vite, 

vis insita, vis irritabilis, vis nervia, &c. 

- Vis conservaTrix. See Vis medicatrix 
NALUT EL. 
~ Vis -ELASTICA. 
Vis INERTLE. 
inherent in nature. 

Vis uvsita. This property is defined by 
Haller to be that power by which a muscle, 
when wounded, touched, or irritated, con- 


Elasticity. 
The propensity to rest 
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tracts, independent of the will of the animal 
that is the object of the experiment, and. 
without its feeling pain. See Irritability. 

Vis MEDICATRIX NATURE. Vis conscr- 
vatriz. A term employed by physicians to 
express that healing power in an animated 
body, by which, when diseased, the body is 
enabled to regain its healthy actions. 

Vis Mortua. That property by which a 
muscle, after the death of the animal, or a 
muscle, immediately after having been cut 
out from a living body, contracts. | 

Vis nervosa. This property is consider- 
ed by Whytt to be another power of the mus- 
cles by which they act when excited by the 
nerves. 

Vis PLASTICA. 
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That facility of forma- 


‘tion which spontaneously operates in ani- 


mals. 
Vis arErco. Any impulsive power. 
-Vis virz. The natural power of the ani- 
mal machine in preserving life. 

From the most remote antiquity, philoso- 
phers were persuaded that a great part of the 
phenomena peculiar to living bodies, did not 
follow the same course, nor obey the same 
laws, as the phenomena proper to brute 
matter. ; 

To these phenomena of living bodies, a 
particular cause has been assigned, which 
has received different denominations. Hip- 
pocrates bestows on it the appellation of 
physis, or nature; Aristotle calls it the 
moving or generating principle ; Kaw Boer- 
haave, the impetum faciens ; Van Helmont, 
archea; Stahl, the soul; others, the vis in- 
sita, vis vite, vital force, &c. 

VISCIDITY. (Viciditas ; from viscus.) 
Viscosity: glutinous, sticky, like the bird- 
lime. 

VISCIDUS. Viscid. 1. Of the nature 
of ropy pulp of the viscwm, or misletoe. In 
general use to imply viscidity in fluids, &e. 

2. See Lentor. im 

VISCUM. (Viscum, i. n.; and 
cus, im. Derived from the Greek, «fos, 
altered by the AZolians into BicKos.) 

1. The fruit of the misletoe. See Viscum 
album : 

2, The name of a genus of parasiti- 
cal plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Diecia ; Order,* Tetrandria. 

Viscum atzum. Viscus guercinus. Misle- 
toe. ‘This singular parasitical plant most 
commonly grows on apple-trees, also on the 
pear, hawthorn, service, oak, hazel, maple, 
ash, lime-tree, willow, elm, horn-bean, &c. 
It is supposed to be propagated by birds, 
especially by the field-fare and thrush, which 
feed upon its berries, the seeds of which pass 
through the bowels unchanged; and along 
with the excrement adhere to the branches 
of trees where they vegetate. 

The misletoe of the oak has, from the 
times of the ancient Druids, been always 
preferred. to that produced on other trees ; 
but it is now well known that the viscous 
guercus differs in no respect from others. ope 
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This plant is the & of the Greeks, and 
was. in former times thought to possess 
many medicinal virtues ; however, we learn 
but little concerning its efficacy from the 
ancient. writers on the Materia Medica, 
nor will it be deemed necessary to state 
the extraordinary powers ascribed to the 
misletoe by the crafty designs of druidical 
knayery. Both the leaves and branches 
of the plant have very little smell, and a 
very weak taste of the nauseous kind. In 
distillation they impregnate water with their 
faint unpleasant smell, but yield no es- 
sential oil. Extracts, made from them by 
water, are bitterish, roughish, and sub- 
saline. ‘The spirituous extract of the wood 
has. the greatest austerity, and that of the 
leaves the greatest bitterness. The ber- 
ries abound with an extremely tenacious 
and most ungrateful sweet mucilage. 

The viscus guercus obtained great repu- 
tation for the cure of epilepsy; and a case 
of this disease, of a woman of quality, in 


which it proved remarkably successful, is 


mentioned by Boyle. Some years after- 
wards its use was strongly recommended 
in yarious convulsive disorders by Colbach, 
who has related several instances of its good 
effects. He administered it in substance 
in doses of half a drachm, or a drachm, 
of the wood or leaves, or an infusion of an 
ounce. This author was followed by 
others, who have not only given testimony 
of the efficacy of the misletoe in different 
convulsive affections, but also in’ those com- 
plaints denominated nervous, in which it 
was supposed to act in the character of a 
tonic. But all that has been written in 
favour of this remedy, which is certainly 
well deserving of notice, has not prevented 
it from falling into general neglect; and 
the colleges of London and Edinburgh 
have, perhaps not without reason, expunged 
it from their catalogues of the Materia 
Medica. 

VI'SCUS. (Viscus, eris. n.3 plural, vis- 
cera.) 1. Any organ or part which has an 
appropriate use, as the viscera of the abdo- 
men, &c. 

2. (Viscus, i,m.) The name of the misle- 
toe. See Viscum album. 

VISION. (Visus, tis. m.) The func- 
tion which enables us to perceive the mag- 
nitude, figure, colour, distance, &c. of bo- 
dies. The organs which compose the appa- 
ratus of vision enter into action under the 
influence of a particular excitant, or stimu- 
lus, called light. 

We perceive bodies, we take cognizance 
of many of their properties, though they are 
often at a great distance ; —there must then 
be between them and our eye some inter- 
mediate agent ; this intermediate substance 
we denominate light. Lightis an excessive- 
ly subtle fluid, which emanates from those 
bodies called luminous, as the sun, the fixed 

_Stars, bodies in a state of ignition, phosphor- 
“escence, &c. Light. is composed of atoms 
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which move with a prodigious rapidity; 
since they pass through about eighty thou- 
sand leagues of space in a second. . 
A series of atoms, or particles, which suc- 
ceed each other in a right line without in- 
terruption are denominated a. ray of light. 
The atoms which compose every ray of light 
are separated by intervals, that are consider- 
able in. proportion to. their mass ; which cir-. 
cumstances permits a considerable number 
of rays to cross each other in the same point,, 
without their particles coming in contact.., 
The light that proceeds from luminous. 
bodies forms diverging cones, which would 
prolong themselves indefinitely, did they 
meet with no obstacles, Philosophers have 
from thence concluded, that the intensity of 
light in any place, is always in an inverse: 
ratio to the square of the distance of the lu- 
minous bodies from which it proceeds, The: 
cones that are formed by the light in passing. 
from luminous bodies, are, “in general, call-. 
ed pencils of light, or pencils of rays, and. 


on 
, 


the bodies through which the light moves are: 


designated by the name of media. 


When light happens to come in contact 


with certain bodies that are called opaque, it 
is repulsed, and its direction is modified ac-. 


‘cording to the disposition of those bodies.— 


The change that light suffers in its course 
is, in this case, called reflection. 


which is named catoptrics. 

Certain bodies allow the light to . pass. 
through them; for instance glass: they are 
said to be transparent. In passing through. 
these bodies, light suffers a certain .change,, 
which is called refraction. As the mechan- 
ism of vision rests entirely upon the prin- 
ciples of refraction, the examination of these 
becomes, therefore, a matter of importance. 

The point where a ray of light enters in- 
to a medium is called :the point of immer-. 
sion; and that where it goes out is called. 
the point of emergence. 

If the ray comes iin contact with amedium. 
in a line perpendicular to its surface, the 
ray then continues its direction without any. 
change ; but if its direction is oblique to the 
surface of the medium, the ray is then turn- 
ed out of its course, and appears broken at 
the point of immersion. ; 

The angle of incidence is that which the 
incident ray makes with a perpendicular line 
drawn over the point of immersion upon the. 
surface of the medium, and the angle of re- 

fraction is that which the broken ray makes. 
with the perpendicular. 

If the ray of light pass from a rare me- 
dium into one, more dense, it inclines to- 
wards the perpendicular at the point of con- 
tact ; but it declines from it if it pass from. 
a dense medium into one that is rarer. The 
same phenomenon takes place, but in a con- 
trary direction, when the ray enters into the 
first medium; this takes place in such a 
manner, that ifthe two surfaces of the me- 
dium traversed by the ray are parallel to: 


The study _ 
of reflection constitutes that part of physics, 
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each other, the ray in passing into the sur- 
rounding medium, will take a direction pa- 
rallel to that of the incident ray. 

Bodies refract the light in proportion to 
their density and combustibility. Thus, of 
two bodies of equal density, one of which 
being composed of more combustible ele- 
ments than the other, the refractive power of 
the first will be greater than that of the se- 
cond. 

All transparent bodies refract at the same 
time that they reflect the light. On account 
of this property these bodies are capable of 
being used as a sort of mirror. When their 
density is very inconsiderable, such as that 
of the air, they are not visible unless their 
mass be considerable. 

The form of a refractive body has no in- 
fluence upon its refractive power ; but it mo- 
difies the disposition of the refracted rays in 
respect to each other. In fact, the perpen- 
diculars to the surfaces of the body, ap- 
proaching or receding according to the form 
of the body, the refracting rays should at 
the same time approach or recede. 

When, by the effort of a refractive body, 
the rays tend towards each other, the point 
where they unite is called the focus of the re- 

_fractive body. Bodies of a lenticular form 
are those which present principally this phe- 
nomenon. 

A refractive body, with parallel surfaces, 
does not change the direction of the rays, 
but it inclines them towards its axis by a sort 
of transportation. A refractive body of two 
convex sides does not possess a greater re- 
fractive power than a body convex on one 
side, and plane on the other; but the point 
behind i in which the rays are united is 
much nearer. 

The discovery of the action of refractive 
bodies upon light has not been an object of 
simple curiosity ; it has led to the construc- 
tion of ingenious instruments, by means of 
which the sphere of human vision has been 
extended to an extraordinary degree. 

Apparatus of Vision.— The apparatus of 
vision is composed of three distinct parts. 

The first modifies the light. 

_ The second receives the impression of that 
Auid. 

The ¢hird transmits this impression to the 
brain. , 

The apparatus of vision is of an extreme- 
ly delicate texture, capable of being derang- 
ed by the least accident. Nature has also 
placed before this apparatus a series of or- 
gans, the use of which is to protect and 
maintain it in those conditions necessary to 
the perfect exercise of its functions. Those 
protecting parts are the eye-brows, the eye- 
lids, and the secreting and excreting appara- 
tus of the tears. 

The eye-brows, which are peculiar to man, 
are formed, 

1. By hair, of a variable colour, | 

2. By the skin, 
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3. By sebaceous follicles placed at the root 
of every hair. 

4. By muscles destined for their various 
motions, viz. the frontal portion of the occi- 
pito-frontalis, the superior edge of the orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum, the‘supercilium, 

5. Numerous vessels. 

6. Nerves. 

The eye is composed of parts which have 
very different uses in the production of vi- 
sion. . They may be distinguished into re- 
fractive, and non-refractive. 

The refractive parts are : 

A. The transparent cornea, a refractive 
body, convex and concave, which in its trans- 


patency, its form, and its insertion, pretty 


much resembles the glass that is placed be- 
fore the face of a watch. | 

B. The aqueous humour which fills the 
chambers of the eye; a liquid which is not 
purely aqueous, as its name indicates, but is 
essentially composed of water, and of a little 
albumen. 

C. The crystalline humour, which is im- 
properly compared to a lens. The compa- 
rison would be exact, were it merely for the 
form ; but it is defective in regard to struc- 
ture. The crystalline is composed of con- 
centric layers, the hardness of which in- 
creases from the surface to the centre, and 
which probably possesses different refractive 
powers. The crystalline is, besides, sur- 
rounded by a membrane, which has a great 
effect upon vision, as experience teaches us. 
A lens is homogeneous in all its parts ; at its 
surface, as in every point of its substance ; 
it possesses every where the same refractive 
power. However, it is neeessary to remark 
that the curve of the anterior surface of the 
crystalline is very far from being similar to 
that of the posterior aspect. ‘This last be- 
longs to a. sphere, of which the diameter is 
much less than that of the sphere to which 
the curve of the anterior surface belongs. 
Until now it has been understood that the 
crystalline was composed mostly of albumen ; 
but according to a new analysis of Ber- 
zelius, it does not contain any: it is formed 
almost entirely of water, and of a peculiar 
matter that has a great analogy, in its che- 
mical properties, to the colouring matter of 
the blood. 

D. Behind the crystalline is the vitreous 
humour, so called because of its resemblance 
to melted glass. i 

Each of the parts which we have noticed 
is enveloped by a very thin membrane, which 
is transparent like the part that it covers : 
thus, before the cornea is the conjunctiva ; 
behind it is the membrane of the aqueous 
humour, which lines all the anterior cham- 
ber of the eye; that is, the anterior surface 
of the iris, and the posterior surface of the 
cornea. ; 

The crystalline is surrounded by the erys- 
talline capsule, which adheres by -its circum- 
ference to the membrane that covers the 
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vitreous humour, This, i in passing from the 
circumference of the crystalline upon the 
anterior and posterior surfaces of this part, 
leaves between an interval which has been 
called, the canal goudronné. 

The vitreous humour is also surrounded 
by a membrane called hyaloid. This mem- 
brane does not alone contain this humour, it 
is sent down amongst it, and separating, 
forms it into cells. The details of anatomy, 
with regard to the disposition of the cells 
have not hitherto added any thing to what is 
known of the use of the vitreous humour. 

The eye is not only composed of parts 
that are refractive, but it is composed also of 
membranes which have each a Pantigplar 
use ; these are: — 

a The sclerotic, the exterior envelope of 
the eye, which is a membrane of a fibrous 
nature ; it is thick and resisting, and its use 
is evidently to protect the interior parts of 
the organ; it serves besides as a point of 
insertion for many muscles that move the 
* eye. 

B. The choroid, a vascular and nervous 
membrane, formed by two distinct plates ; 
it is impregnated with a dark matter which 
is very important to vision. 

C. The iris, which is seen behind the 
transparent cornea, is differently coloured in 
different individuals; it is pierced in the 
centre by an opening called the pupil, which 
dilates or contracts according to certain cir- 
cumstances which we shall notice. The iris 
adheres outwardly, and by its circumference, 
to the sclerotic, by a cellular tissue of a par- 
ticular nature, which is called the ciliary, or 
tridian ligament. There.are, behind the iris, 
a great number of white lines arranged in 
the manner of rays, which would unite at 
the centre of the iris, if they were sufficient- 
ly prolonged: these are the ciliary pro- 
cesses. 

Neither the use nor the structure of these 
bodies has been properly determined: they 
are believed by some to be nervous, by 
others to be muscular, whilst others think 
them glandular, or vascular. The truth is, 
their real structure is not understood. 

The colour of the iris depends on its 
structure, which is variable, and on that of 
the dark layer of its posterior surface, the 
colour of which shines through the iris. 
For instance, the tissue of the iris is nearly 
white in blue eyes ; in this case the dark co- 
lour behind appears almost alone, and de- 
termines the colour of the eyes. 

Anatomists differ about the nature of the 
tissue of the iris: some think it entirely like 
that of the choroid, essentially composed of 
vessels and.of nerves ; others have imagin- 
ed they saw a great many muscular fibres in 
it; others consider this membrane a tissue 
sui generis; and others confound it with the 
erectile structure. Edwards has shown 
that the iris is formed by four layers very 
easy to be distinguished, two of which are a 
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continnntlof ok the lamine: of the choroid; 
a third belongs to the membrane of the aq ra 
ous humour; and a fourth forms the Dro- 
per tissue of ‘the i iris. b. 
Between the choroid and the hyaloid there 
exists a membrane essentially nervous. 
This membrane, known by the name of the 
retina, is almost transparent; it presents a 
slight opacity, and a tint feebly inclining to 
lilac ; it is composed of the expansion of the 


‘threads which compose the optic nerve. 


The eye receives a great number of vessels, 
the ciliary arteries and veins, and many 
nerves, the greater part of which come from 
the ophthalmic ganglion. 

_ The optic nerve preserves the communica- 
tion between the brain and the eye. 

Mechanism of Vision.—In order the bet- 
ter to explain the action of light in the eye, 
let us suppose a luminous cone commencing 


in a point placed in the prolongation of the 


anterior-posterior avis of the eye. We see that 
only the light which falis upon the cornea 
can be useful for vision ; that which falls on 
the white of the eye, the eyelids and eye- 
lashes, contributes nothing; it is reflected 
by those parts differently according to their 
colour. The cornea itself does not receive 
the light on its whole extent ; for it is gene- 
rally “covered in part by the border of the 
eyelids, J 

The cornea having a fine polish on its sur- 
face, as soon as the light reaches it, part of 
it is reflected, which contributes to form the 
brilliancy of the eye. The same reflected 
light forms the images which one sees behind 
the cornea. In this case the cornea acts as 
a convex mirror. The form of the cornea 
indicates the influence it should have upon 
the light which enters the eye: on account 
of its thickness, it only causes the rays to 
converge a little towards the axis of the 
pencil ; in other words it increases the in- 
tensity of the light which penetrates into thie 
anterior chamber. 

The rays, in traversing the cornea, pass 


‘from a more rare to a denser medium ; con- 


sequently they ought to converge from the 
perpendicular towards the point of contact. 
If, on entering into the anterior chamber, 
they passed out again, they would diverge 
as much from the perpendicular as they had 
converged before ; and would, therefore, as- 
sume their former divergence; but as they 
enter into the aqueous humour, which is a 
medium more refractive than air —they in- 
cline less from the perpendicular, and con- 
sequently diverge less than if they had Peso 
back into the air. 

Of all the light transmitted to the anterior 
chamber, only that which passes the pupil 


can be of use to vision ; all that which falls 


upon the iris is-reflected, returns through 
the cornea, and exhibits: the colour of the 
iris. 

In traversing the posterior chamber the 
light undergoes no new modification, as it 
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proceeds always in the same medium (the 
aqueous humour). 

It is in traversing the crystalline that light 
undergoes the most impertant modification. 
Philosophers compare the action of this body 
to that of a lens, the use of which would be 
to assemble all the rays of any cone of light 
upon a certain point of the retina. But as 
the crystalline is very far from being like a 
lens, we merely mention this opinion, which 
is generally received, to remark that it merits 
a fresh investigation. Every thing positive 
which can be said on the subject is, that the 
crystalline ought to increase the intensity 
of the light which is directed towards the 
bottom of the eye, with an energy propor- 
tionate to the convexity of its posterior sur- 
face. It may be added, that the light which 
passes near the Greumference of the crystal- 
line is probably reflected in a different man- 
ner from that which passes through the 
centre; and that therefore the contraction 
and dilatation of the pupil ought to possess 
an influence upon the mechanism of vision, 
which deserves the attention of philoso- 
phers. 

The whole of the light which arrives at 
the anterior surface of the crystalline, does 
not penetrate into the vitreous body ; it is 
partly reflected. One part of this reflected 


light traverses the aqueous humour and the. 


cornea, and contributes to form the brillianey 
of the eye; another falls upon the posterior 
surface of the iris, and is absorbed by the 
dark matter found there. 

It is probable that something of this sort 
happens at every one of the strata or layers 
which forms the crystalline. 

The vitreous body possesses a less refrac- 
tive power than the crystalline, consequently 
the rays of light which, after having passed 
the crystalline, penetrate into the vitreous 
body, diverge from the perpendicular at the 
point of contact. Its use then, with regard 
to the direction of the rays in the eye, is to 
increase their convergence. It might be 
said, that in order to produce the same re- 
sult, nature had only to render the crystal- 
line a little more refractive ; but the vitre- 
ous humour has another most essential use, 
which is, to give a larger extent to the re- 
tina, and thus to increase the field of vision. 

What we said about a cone of light, com- 
mencing in a point placed in the prolonga- 
tion of the anterio-posterior axis of the eye, 
must be repeated for every luminous cone 
commencing in other points, and directed 
towards the eye ; with this difference that, in 
the first case, the light tends to unite at the 
centre of the retina; whilst the light of the 
other cones tend to unite in different points, 
according to that form which they com- 
mence. Thus the luminous cones com- 
mencing from below, unite at the upper part 
of the retina, whilst those that come from 
above, unite at the lower part of this mem- 
brane. The other rays follow a direction 
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analogous ; so that there will be formed at 
the bottom of the eye an exact representa- 
tion of every body placed before it, with this 
difference, that the i images will be inverted, 
or in a position contrary to that of the ob- 
jects they represent. 

This result is ascertained by different 
means. For this purpose, eyes, construct. 
ed artificially of glass, which represent the 
transparent cornea, and the crystalline ; and 
of water, which represents the aqueous and 
vitreous humours, have long been employed. . 

Motions of the Iris.— Some say that the 


pupil varies its dimensions according to ae 
distance of the object. 
been sufficiently demonstrated: hitherto the 


This fact has not’ - 


influence of the intensity of light is the only 
thing that has been correctly observed. 

The choroid is of use to vision, principal- 
ly by the dark matter: with which it is im- 
pregnated, and which absorbs the light im- 
mediately after it has traversed the retina. 
One may consider, as a confirmation of this 
opinion, what happens to some individuals 
in whom some parts of this membrane be- 
come varicose: the dilated vessels throw off 
the dark matter which covered them, and 
every time that the image of the object falls 
upon the point of the retina corresponding 
to these vessels, the object appears spotted 
with red. 

The state of vision in Albino men and 
animals, in which the choroid and the iris are 
not coloured black, supports still more this 
assertion; vision is extremely imperfect in 
them: during the day, they can scarcely see 
sufficiently to go about. Mariotte, Lecat, 
and others, have allowed to the choroid the 
faculty of perceiving light. This idea is 
completely without proof. 

We know very little, that is certain, of 
the ciliary processes. They are generally 
supposed contractile; but some think that 
they are destined to the motions of the iris, 
whilst others imagine they are intended to 
bring forward the crystalline. 

The rays of light have now reached the 
retina, which receives the impression of light 
when it is within certain limits of intensity. 
A very feeble light is not felt by the retina ; 
too strong a light hurts it, and renders it 
unfit for action. 

When the retina receives too strong a 
light, the impression is called dazzling; the 
retina is then incapable for some time of 
feeling the presence of the light. This 
happens when one looks at the sun. After 
having been long in the dark, even a very 
feeble light produces dazzling.— When the 
light is exceedingly weak, and the eye made 
to observe objects narrowly, the retina be- 
comes fatigued, there follows a painful feel- 
ing in the orbit, and also in the head, 

A light, of which the intensity is not very 
strong, but which acts for a certain time 
upon a determined point of the retina, ren- 
ders it at last insensible in this point. When 
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we look for some time at a white spot upon 
a black ground, and afterwards carry the eye 
to a white ground,’ we seem to perceive a 
black spot; this happens because the retina 
has become insensible in the point which 
was formerly fatigued by the white light. 
In the same manner, after the retina has 
been some time without acting in one of its 
points whilst the others have acted, the point 
which has been in repose becomes of an ex- 
treme sensibility, and on this account ob- 
jects seem as if they were spotted. In this 


manner it is explained, why, after having 
Tooked a long time at a red spot, white bodies 


_ appear as if spotted with green: in this case, 


the retina has become insensible to the red 
rays, and we know that a ray of white light, 
from which the red is subtracted, produces 
the sensation of green. 

The same sort of phenomena happen when 
we have looked long at a red body, or one 
of any other colour, and afterwards look at 
white, or differently coloured bodies. —We 
perceive with facility the direction of the light 
received by the retina. We believe in-~ 
stinctively that light proceeds in a right line, 
and that this line is the prolongation of that 
according to which the light penetrated into 
the cornea. Therefore, whenever the light 
has been modified in its direction, before 
reaching the eye, the retina gives us nothing 
certain. Optical illusions proceed princi- 
pally from this cause,’ 

The retina can receive at the same time 
impressions in every point of its extent, but 
the sensations which result from them are 
then incorrect. It may be affected by the 
image of one or two objects only, though a 
much greater number be impressed on it ; 
the vision is then much more defined. 

The central part of the membrane appears 
to possess much more sensibility than the rest 
of its extent; we therefore make the image 
fall on this part when we wish to examine an 
object with attention. . 

Does the light act upon the retina by 
simple contact only, or must it traverse 
this membrane? ‘The presence of the cho- 
roid in the eye, or rather the dark matter 
which covers it, renders this second opinion 
the most probable. 

That part of the retina which corresponds 
with the centre of the optic nerve, has been 
said to be insensible to the impression of 
light. I know nothing which can directly 
prove this assertion. 

‘There is no doubt that the optic nerve 
transmits to the brain, in an instant, the im- 
pression that the light makes on the retina ; 
but by what mechanism we are entirely ig- 
norant. ‘The manner in which the two op- 
tic nerves are confounded upon the sphenoid 
bone, ought, doubtless, to have a consider- 
able influence upon the transmission of the 
impressions received by the eyes ; — but this 
is also a point upon which it is difficult to 
form any probable conjecture. 
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Notwithstanding what has been said at 
different periods, as well as the late efforts 
of Gall, to prove that we see with only 
one eye at a time, there seems sufficient 
proof not only that the two eyes concur at 
the same time in the production of vision, 
but that it is absolutely necessary this should 
be so, for certain most important operations 
of this function. There are however certain 
cases in which it is more convenient to em- 
ploy only one eye; for instance, when it is 
necessary to understand perfectly the direc- 
tion of the light, or the situation of any body 
relative to us. Thus we shut one eye to 
take aim with a gun, or to place a number 
of bodies upon a level in a right line. 

Another case in which it is advantageous 
to employ only one eye is, when the two 
organs are unequal, either in refractive 
power or insensibility. For the same reason 
we shut one eye when we employ a telescope. 
But, except in these particular cases, it is of 
the utmost importance to employ both eyes 
at once. The following experiment proves 
that both eyes see the same object at the 
same time. 

Receive the image of the sun upon a 
plane in a dark chamber; put before your 
eyes two thick glasses, each of which pre- 
sents one of the prismatic colours. If your 
eyes are good and both equally strong, the 
image of the sun will appear of a dirty white, 
whatever be the colour of the glasses em- 
ployed. If one of your eyes is much 
stronger than the other, the image of the 
sun will be seen of the same colour as the 
glass which is before the strongest eye. 

One object produces then really two im- 
pressions whilst the brain perceives only one. 
To produce this the motions of the two eyes 
must bein unison. If, after a disease, the 
movement of the eyes are no longer regular, 
we receive two impressions from the same 
object, which constitutes strabismus, or 
squinting. We may also, at pleasure, re- 
ceive two impressions from one body; for 
that purpose, it is only necessary to derange 
the harmony of the two eyes. 

Estimation of the Distance of Objects. — 
Vision is’produced essentially by the action of 
light upon the retina, and yet we always con- 
sider the bodies from which light proceeds 
as being the cause of it, though they are often 
placed at a considerable distance. ‘This re- 
sult can be produced only by an intellectual 
operation. 

We judge differently of the distance of 
bodies according to the degree of that dis- 
tance ; «we judge correctly when they are 
near us, but it is not the same when they 
are at a short distance ; our judgment is then 
often incorrect ; but when they are at a great 
distance, we are constantly deceived. The 
united action of the two eyes is absolutely 
necessary to determine exactly the distance, 
as the following experiment proves. _ 

Suspend a ring by a thread, and fix a 
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hook to the end of a long rod, of a size that 
will easily pass the ring; stand ata convenient 
distance, and try to introduce the hook : in 
using both eyes, you may succeed with ease 
in every attempt you make ; but if you shut 
one eye, and then endeavour to pass the 
hook through, you will not succeed any 
longer ; the hook will go either too far or 
else not far enough, and it will only be after 
trying repeatedly that it will be got through. 
Those persons whose eyes are very unequal 
in their power, are sure to fail in this expe- 
riment, even when they use them both. 

When a person loses an eye by accident, 
it is sometimes a whole year before he can 
judge-correctly of the distance of a body 
placed near him. ‘Those who have only one 
eye, determine distance, for the most.part, 
very incorrectly. The size of the object, 
the intensity of the light that proceeds from 
it, the presence of intermediate bodies, &c. 
have a great influence upon our just estima- 
tion of distance. 

We judge most correctly of objects that 
are placed upon a level with our bodies. 
Thus, when we look from the top of a tower 
at the objects below, they appear much less 
than they would if they were placed at the 
same distance, on the same plane with our- 
selves. Hence the necessity of giving a con- 
siderable volume to objects that are intended 
to be placed on the tops of buildings, and which 
are to be seen fromadistance. The smaller 
the dimensions of an object are, the nearer it 
ought tobe to the eye, in order to be dis- 
tinctly seen, What is called the distinct 
point of view, is also very variable. A 
horse is seen very distinctly at six yards, but 
a bird could not be distinctly seen at the 
same distance. If we wish to examine the 
hair or the feathers of those animals, the eye 
requires to be much nearer. However, the 
same object may be seen distinctly at dif- 
ferent distances ; for example, it is quite the 
same to many persons whether they place the 
book that they are reading at one or two feet 
of distance from the eye. The intensity of 
the light which illuminates an object, has a 
considerable effect upon the distance at which 
it can be distinctly seen. 

Estimation of the Size of Bodies.— The 
manner in which we arrive at a just determi- 
nation of the size of bodies, depends more 
upon knowledge and habit than upon the 
action of the apparatus of vision. We form 
our judgment relative to the dimensions of 
bodies, from the size of the image which is 
formed ia the eye, from the intensity of the 
light which proceeds from the object, from 
the distance at which we think it is placed, 
and, above all, from the habit of seeing such 
objects. We therefore judge with difficulty 
of the size of a body that we see for the first 
time, when we cannot appreciate the distance. 
A mountain which we see at a distance for 
the first time, appears generally rauch less 
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than it really is ; we think it is near us when 
it is very far away. 

Beyond a distance somewhat considerable, 
we are so completely deceived, that judg- 
ment is unable to correct us. Objects ap- 
pear to us infinitely less than they really are: 
as happens with the celestial bodies. 

Estimation of the Motion of Bodies.—We 
judge of the motion of a body by that of its 
image upon the retina, by the variations of 
the size of this image, or, which is the same 
thing, by the change of the direction of the 
light which arrives at the eye. 

In order that we may be able to follow the 
motion of a body, it ought not to be dis- 
placed too rapidly, for we could not then 
perceive it; this happens with bodies pro- 
jected by the force of gunpowder, particular- 
ly when they pass near us, When they move 
at a distance from us, the light comes from 
them to the eye for a much longer space of 
time, because the field of view is much 
greater, and we can see them with more fa- 
cility. We ought to be ourselves at rest, 
in order to judge correctly of the motions of 
bodies. 

When bodies are at a considerable distance 
from us, we cannot easily perceive their mo- 
tions to or from us. In this case, we judge 
of the motion of the body, only by the varia- 
tion of the size of its image. Now this 
variation ‘being infinitely small, because the 
body is at a great distance, it is very diffi- 
cult, and frequently impossible, for us to 
estimate its motion. Generally we perceive 
with great difficulty, sometimes we cannot 
perceive at all, the motion of a body which 
moves extremely slow; this may be on ac- 
count of the slowness of its own motion, as 
in the case of the hand of a watch, or it may 
be the result of the slow motion of the 
image, which happens with the stars, and 
objects very far from us. 

Of Optical Itlusions.— After what we have 
just said, of the manner in which we esti- 
mate the distance, the size, and the motion 
of bodies, we may easily see that we are 
often deceived by sight. These deceptions 
are known in Physics, and in Physiology, 
by the name of optical illusions. General- 
ly we judge pretty well of bodies placed near 
us; but we are most commonly deceived 
with regard to those that are distant. ‘Those 
illusions which happen to us with regard 
to objects that are near us, are the result, 
sometimes of the reflection, sometimes of the 
refraction, of light before it reaches the eye; 
and sometimes of the law that we establish 
instinctively ; namely, that light proceeds 
always in right lines. 

We must refer to this cause those illusions 
occasioned by mirrors; objects are seen in 
plane mirrors at the same distance behind 
them, as the mirrors are distant from the 
eye. To this cause may be attributed also 
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If the glass 
make the rays converge, the body will ap- 
pear greater; if it cause them to diverge, 
the body will appear less. These glasses 
produce still another illusion ; objects appear 
surrounded by the colours of the solar spec- 
trum, because their surfaces not being par- 
allel, they decompose light in the manner of 
the prism. 

We are constantly deceived by objects at 
a distance, in a manner that we cannot pre- 
vent, because those deceptions result from 
certain laws which govern the animal econo- 
my. An object seems near us in proportion 
as its image occupies a greater space upon 
the retina ; or in proportion to the intensity 
of the light which proceeds from it. 

Of two objects of a different volume, 
equally illuminated and placed at the same 
distance, the greatest will appear the nearest, 
should circumstances be such as to admit of 
the distance being justly estimated. Of two 
objects of equal volume, placed at an equal 
distance from the eye, but unequally illu- 
minated, the brightest will appear the near- 
est; it would be the same, if the objects 
were at unequal distances, as can be easily 
seen in looking at a string of lamps: if there 
happen to be one of them brighter than the 
rest, it will appear the nearest, whilst that 
which is really the nearest will appear the 
farthest, if itis the least bright. An ob- 
ject seen without any intermedium, always 
appears nearer than when there happens to 
be between it and the eye, some body that 
may have an influence upon the estimation 
that we make of its distance. . 

When a bright object strikes the eye, 
whilst all the objects around it are obscured, 
it appears much nearer than it really is; a 
light in the night produces this effect. 

Objects appear always smal! in proportion 
as they are distant ; thus, the trees in along 
alley, appear so much smaller, and so much 
nearer together, in proportion as they are 
farther from us. It is by observing these 
illusions, and the laws of the animal econo- 
my, upon which they are founded, that art 
has been enabied to imitate them. The art 
of painting, in certain cases, merely trans- 
fers to the canvass those optical errors into 
which we most habitually fall. 

The construction of optical instruments 
is also founded upon these principles : some 
of them augment the intensity of the light, 
which proceeds from the objects observed ; 
others cause it to diverge, or converge, in 
order to increase or diminish their apparent 
volume, &c. 

By the constant exercise of the sense of 
sight, we are enabled to get over many op- 
tical illusions, as will be proved by the 
curious history of the blind youth, spoken 
of by Cheselden. This celebrated surgeon, 
by a surgical operation, generally said to be 
that for cataract, but, more probably, it was 
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a division of the membrana pupillaris, pro- 
cured sight to a very intelligent person who 
was born blind: and he observed the man- 
‘ner in which this sense was developed in this 
young man. “ When he saw the light for 
‘the first time, he knew so little how to judge 
of distances, that he believed the objects 
which he saw touched his eyes (and this was 
his expression) as the things which he felt 
touched his skin. The objects which were 
most pleasant to him were those whose form 
was regular and smooth, though he had no 
idea of their form, nor could he tell why 
they pleased him better than the others. 
During the time of his blindness he had 
such an imperfect idea of colours, that he. 
was then able to distinguish, by a very 
strong light, that they had not left an im- 
pression sufficient by which he could again 
recognise them. Indeed, when he saw them, 
he said the colours he then saw were not the 
same as those he had seen formerly; he did 
not know the form of any object; nor could 
he distinguish one object from another, how- 
ever different their figure or size might be: 
when objects were shown to him which he 
had known formerly by the touch, he looked 
at them with attention, and observed them 


carefully in order to know them again; but 


as he had too'many objects to retain at once, 
he forgot the greater part of them, and 
when he first learned, as he said, to see and 
to know objects, he forgot a thousand for 
one that he recollected. It was two months 
‘before he discovered that pictures represent 
solid bodies; until that time he had con- 
sidered them as planes and surfaces different- 
ly coloured, and diversified by a variety of 
shades ; but when he began to conceive that 
these pictures represented solid bodies, in 
touching the canvass of a picture with his 
hand he expected to find in reality some- 
thing solid upon it, and he was much astonish- 
ed when, upon touching those parts which 
seemed round and unequal, he found them 
flat, and smooth like the rest; he asked, 
which was the sense that deceived him,— 
the sight or the touch? There was ‘shown 
to him a little portrait of his father, which 
was in the case of. his mother’s watch; he 
said, that he knew very well it was the re- 
‘semblance of his father’; but he asked, with 
great astonishment, how it was possible for 
so large a visage to be kept in so small a 
space, as that appeared to him as impossible 
as that a bushel should be contained in a pint. 
He could not support much light at first, 
and every object seemed very large to him ; 
but after he had seen larger things he con- 
sidered the first smaller: he thought there 
was nothing beyond the limits of his sight. 
The same operation was performed on the 
other eye about a year after the first, and it 
succeeded equally well. At first he saw ob- 
jects with his second eye much larger than 
with the other, but not so large, however, 
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.as he had seen them with the first eye; and 
_when he looked at the same object with both 
_eyes at once, he said that it appeared twice 
as large as with the first eye ; but he did not 
see double, at least it could not be ascer- 
tained that he saw objects double, ater he 
had got the sight of the second eye.’ 

This observation is not singular; there 
exists a number of others, and they have all 
given results nearly alike. The conclusion 
that may be drawn from it is, that the exact 
manner in which we determine the distance, 
size, and form of objects, is the result of 
habit, or, which is the same thing, of the 
education of the sense of sight. 

Vision, defective. See Dysopia, 

VIYSUS. a Vision. a 

Visus pEricuratis. See Metamorphopsia. 

VITA. (Vita, @.f.; dvivendo.) See Life. 

Virz arzor. See “Avhor vue. 

Virz ticnum. See Guaiacum. 

Vital actions. See Vital functions. 

Vital air. See Oxygen. 

Vital force. See Vis vita. 

Vital functions. See Function. 

Vital principle. See Life. 

VITA’LBA. See Clematis recta. 

VITELLUS. (Vitellus, i.m. ; from vita, 
life; because the life of the chick is in it.) 

1. The yolk of an egg. 

2. In botany applied by Gertner to that 
part of a seed which is very firmly and in- 
separably connected with the embryo, yet 
never rising out of the integuments of the 
seed in germination, but absorbed, like the 
albumen, for the nourishment of the em- 
bryo. If the albumen be present, the vitel- 
lus is always situated between it and the em- 
bryo, and yet is constantly distinct from the 
former. It is esteemed by Gertner to com- 
pose the bulk of the seed in the fusci, mosses, 
and ferns. In the natural order of grasses, 
the vitellus forms a scale between the em- 
bryo and the albumen. Sir J. Smith thinks 
the vitellus is nothing else than a subter- 
raneous cotyledon, See Albumen. 

VITEX. (From vieo, to. bind.) The 
name of a genus of plantsin the Linnwan 
system. _ Class, a Order, An- 
giospermia. 


VirEx acnus castus. The systematic 


name of the Agnus castus; Hleagnon. 
The chaste tree. Viter — foliis digitatis, ser- 


ratis, spicis verticillatis, of Linnzus. ‘The 
seeds are the medicinal part, which have, 
when fresh, a fragrant smell, and an acrid 
aromatic taste. Formerly they were cele- 
brated as antaphrodisiacs; but experience 
does. not discover in them any degree of 
such virtue, and some have ascribed to them an 
opposite one, They are now fallen into disuse. 
Vi'tr sautus. See Chorea. 


VITILY'GO. (Vitiligo, inis. f.; from 
vitio, to infect.) See Alphus. 
VI/TIS. 1. The name of a genus of . 


plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Pent- 
andria ; Order, Manes: Y NIMs 
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2, The pharmacopeeial name of the grape. 
_Sée Vitis vinifera. 

Vitis arza. See Bryonia alba. 

Vitis corintuica. The dried fruit of 
this tree is the Uva passa minor ;. Passa co- 


rinthiacae The virtues of the currant are 
similar to those of the raisin. See Vit 
vinifera. * 


See Vaccinium. 
White bryony. 
The systematic name 
of the grape-tree. Vitis — foliis lobatis sinu- 
atis nudis, of Linneeus. Vine leaves and the 
tendrils have an adstringent taste, and were 
formerly used in diarrhoeas, hemorrhages, 
and other disorders requiring refrigerant 
and styptic medicines. The juice or sap 
of the vine called lachryma, has been re- ° 
commended in calculous disorders: and it 
is said to be an excellent application to 
weak eyes and specks of the cornea. ‘The 
unripe fruit has a harsh, rough, sour taste ; 
its expressed juice called verjuice, was for- 
merly much esteemed, but is now super- 
seded by the juice of lemons ; for external 
use, however, particularly in bruises and 
pains, verjuice is still employed, ant consi- 
dered to be a very useful application. The 
dried fruit is termed Uva passa major. 
Passula major, the raisin. Raisins are pre- 
pared by immersing the fresh fruit into 
a solution of alkaline salt and soap-ley, 
made boiling hot, to whichis added some 
olive oil, and a small quantity of common 
salt, and afterwards drying them in the 
shade. They are used as agreeable, lubri- 
cating, acescent sweets in pectoral decoc- 
tions, and for obtunding the acrimony in 
other medicines, and rendering them grate- 
ful to the palate and stomach. ‘They are 
directed in the decoctum hordei compositum, 
tinctura senn@, and tinctura cardamomi com- 
posita. See also Wine and Acetum. 
Virra’r1a. The pellitory of the wall. 
VITREOUS. (Vitreus; from vitrum, 
glass: so named from its transparency.) 
Glassy : applied to parts of the body. 
VirrEous HUMOUR. Humor vitreus. The 
pellucid body which fills the whole bulb of 
the eye behind the crystalline lens. The 
vitreous substance is composed of small cells 
which communicate with each other, and 
are distended with a transparent fluid, — 
VITRIOL. See Vitriolum. 
Vitriol, acid of. See Sulphuric acid. 
Vitriol, blue. See Cuprt sulphas. 
Vitriol, green. See Ferri sulphas. 
Vitriol, Roman. See Cupri sulphas. 
Vitriol, sweet spirit of. See Spiritus ethe- 
vis sulphurict. 
Vitriol, white. 
Vitriolated kalt. 


Vivis IDADA. 
ViTIs SYLVESTRIS. 
VivIS VINIFERA. 


See Zinci sulphas. 

See Potasse sulphas. 
VITRI’'OLUM. (From vitrum, glass: 
so called from its likeness to glass. —Hol- 
landus says this word is fictitious, and com- 
posed from the initials of the following 
sentence; Vade in terram rimando, inve- 
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nies, optimum lapidem veram medicinam.) 
Calcadinum ; Calcatar; Calcotar; Calcan- 
thos ; Calcanthum ; Calcitea. Vitriol, or sul- 
phate of iron. See Ferri sulphas. 

VirrioLum atzuM. See Zinct sulphas. 

Virriotum co:ruLteum. See Cupri sul- 
phas. 

Virrio.uM RoMANUM. See Cupri sulphas. 

VirrioLuM viripE. See Ferri sulphas. 

VI'TRUM. (Vitrum,i.n.) Glass. 

Virrum antimoni. Glass of antimony. 
Antimony first calcined, then fused in a 
crucible. 

VitRUM ANTIMONII CERATUM. A diaphor- 
etic compound exhibited in the cure of 
dysenteries arising from checked perspi- 
ration. 

VirrRuUM HYPOCLEPTICUM, 
separate oil from water. 

VIVERRA. The name of a genus of 
animals in the Order ere, of the Linnzan 
classification. 

Viverra civeTta. The systematic name 
of the ash-coloured weazel, which, with the 
following species, affords the perfume called 
civet.) 

VivERRA zinetHA. The systematic name 
of the civet-cat. See Civetta. 

VIVUM. A name variously applied : to 
mercury, because it moves about as if it 
were alive; hence argentum vivum: to lime, 
because when moisture is added it cracks 
and swells, as if alive. 

VOICE. Vor. By voice we understand 
the sound which is produced in the larynx, 
at the instant when the air traverses this or- 
gan, either to enter or go out of the tra- 
chea. 

In order to understand the mechanism by 
which the voice is produced and modified, 
we must say something of the manner in 
which sound is produced, in which it is pro- 
pagated and modified in wind instruments, 
particularly those that have most analogy 
with the organ of voice. 

A wind instrument is generally formed 
of a tube, either straight or bent, in which, 
by various processes, the air is made to vi- 
brate. 

Wind instruments are of two sorts: the 
one sort are called mouth instruments, the 
other sort reed instruments. 

In the mouth instruments (the horn, 
trumpet, trombone, flageolet, flute, organ), 
the column of air contained in the tube is 
the sonorous body. The air must be caused 
to vibrate in it in order to produce sounds, 
For this purpose, the means employed are 
variable, according to the sort of instrument. 
The length, the width, the form of the tube, 
the openings in its sides, or its extremities, 
the power of the vibrations, and the manner 
in which they are excited, are the causes of 
the various sounds of this sort of instru- 
ments. The nature of the matter which 
forms the sounds has no influence but upon 
the tone, ; 
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The reed instruments are the most neees- 
sary to be known, for the organ of the voice 
is of this kind. Their theory is, unfortu- 
nately, much more imperfect than that of 
the other sort. In this sort of instruments, 
(the clarinet, hautboy, bassoon, voice organ, 
&c.) we ought to distinguish between the 
reed, or anche, and the body of the tube. 
Their mechanism is essentially different. 

A reed is always formed of one, and 
sometimes of two thin plates, susceptible of 
arapid motion, the alternate vibrations of 
which are intended to intercept and permit, 
by turns, the passage of a current of air. 
For this reason, the sounds which they pro- 
duce do not follow the same laws as the 
sounds formed by elastic plates, with one 
end fixed, and the other free, which produce 
sonorous undulations in the open air. In 
the reed instruments, the reed alone pro- 
duces and modifies the sound. If the plate 
is long, the motions are long, slow, and con- 
sequently the sounds are grave. On the 
contrary, a short plate produces acute sounds, 
because the alternations of transmission and 
interception of the current of air are more 
rapid. 

When a number of different sounds are 
intended to be produced by a reed, it is ne- 
cessary to vary the length of the plate. ~The 
bassoon and clarionet players do this when 
they wish to produce different sounds on 
the same instrument. We add, as an im- 
portant circumstance, that the greater or less 
elevation of sound produced by the instru- 
ment, partly depends on the elasticity, the 
weight, and the form of the little tongue, or 
plate, and on the force of the current of 
air. If all these elements are not the same, 
the length being invariable, the tone will be 
different. 

A reed is never employed alone; it is 
always fitted to a tube through which the 
wind passes that has been blown into the 
reed, and which ought, on this account, to 
be open at the two extremities. The tube 
has no influence upon the tone of the music; 
it acts only upon the intensity, the timbre, and 
upon the power of making the reed speak. 

Apparatus of Voice. — The larynx ought 
properly to be considered as the organ of 
voice. 

The size of the larynx varies according 
to age and sex. It is placed at the anterior 
part of the neck, where a small projection is 
seen, between the tongue and the trachea. 
It is small in children and women, greater 
in young men, and still larger in adult age. 

The larynx not only produces the voice, 
but it is also the agent of its principal modi- 
fications ; on which account, a perfect know- 
ledge of the anatomy of this organ is indis- 
pensably necessary to a perfect knowledge 
of the mechanism of voice. As we cannot 
enter here into all the details of the struc- 
ture of the larynx, we will only touch upon 
such as are most necessary to be known, 
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many of which are not yet well under- 
stood. 

Four cartilages and three fibro-cartilages 
enter into the composition of the larynx, 
and form the skeleton of it. The cartilages 
are the cricoid, the thyroid, and the two ary- 
tenoid. The thyroid joins with the cricoid 
by the extremity of its two inferior horns. 
In the living state, the thyroid is fixed with 
respect to the cricoid, which is contrary to 
what is generally supposed. Every aryte- 
noid cartilage is articulated with the cricoid 
by means of a surface, which is oblong, and 
concave in a transverse direction. The cri- 
coid presents a surface which is similarly dis- 
posed to that of the arytenoid, with this dif- 
ference, that it is convex in the same direc- 
tion in which the other is concave. Round 
the articulation there is a synovial capsule, 
firm before and behind, and moveable with- 
out and within. Before the articulation is 
the thyro-arytenoid ligament; behind is a 
strong ligamentous band that might be call- 
ed crico-arytenoid, on account of the man- 
ner in which it is fixed. 

Thus disposed, the articulation admits only 
of lateral moyements of the arytenoid upon 
the cricoid cartilage. No movement forward 
or backward can take place, nor a certain 
movement up and down, mentioned in ana- 
tomical books, which none of the muscles is 
so disposed as to produce. This articula- 
tion ought to be considered as a simple la- 
teral ginglymus. ‘The fibro-cartilages of the 
larynx are the epiglottis, and two small bo- 
dies that are found above the top of the 
arytenoid cartilages, and that have been call- 
ed by Santorini, capitula cartilaginum aryte- 
noidearum. 

There are a great many muscles attached 
to the larynx. These muscles are called 
external: they are intended to move the 
whole organ, either in carrying it up or 
down, backward or forward, &c. The la- 
rynx has also other muscles, whose use is to 
give a movement to the different parts in re- 
spect of each other. These muscles have 
been called internal. They are, 
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ferior, superior, and lateral sides of the ven- 
tricles of the larynx. 

5th, Lastly, the muscles of the epiglottis, 
which are the thyro-epiglottideus, the aryte- 
no-epiglottideus, and some fibres that may 
be considered as the vestige of the glosso- 
epiglottideus muscle that exists in some ani- 
mals, whose contraction has an influence 
upon the position of the epig/ottis. 

The larynx is covered within by a mucous 
membrane. ‘This membrane, in passing 
from the epiglottis to the arytenoid and thy- 
roid cartilages, forms two folds, called late- 
ral ligaments of the epiglottis. They con- 
cur in the formation of the superior and in- 
ferior ligaments of the glottis. 

In the substance of the epiglottis, and be- 

hind it, are found a great number of mucous 
Sollicles, and some mucous glands. Within 
the mass of the ligaments of the epiglottis, 
there exists a collection of those bodies that 
have been very improperly called arytenoid 
glands. 

Between the epiglottis behind, and the os 
hyoides and thyroid cartilage before, there 
is seen a considerable quantity of the adi- 
pose cellular tissue, which is very elastic, and 
similar to that which exists near certain ar- 
ticulations. There has been no use assign- 
ed to this body. Dr. Magendie believes it 
serves to facilitate the frequent movements 
of the thyroid cartilage upon the posterior 
face of the os hyoides, and to keep the epi- 
glottis separated from the upper part of this 
bone, whilst, at the same time, it provides it 
with a very elastic support, favourable to 
the action of the fibro-cartilages in the pro- 
duction of the voice, or in deglutition. 

The vessels of the larynx present nothing 
remarkable. It is not so with the nerves of 
this organ. Their distribution merits a 
careful examination. There are four of 
these nerves, the superior laryngeal and the 
inferior. 

The recurrent nerve is distributed to the 
posterior crico-arytenoid, to the lateral cri- 
co-arytenoid, and thyro-arytenoid. None 
of the ramifications of this nerve go to the 


Ist, The crico-thyroid, the use of which is 
not, as has hitherto been believed, to lower 
the thyroid upon the cricoid cartilage, but, 


arytznoid, or to the crico-thyroid, muscles, 
On the contrary, the superior nerve of the = - 
larynx goes to the arytenoid muscle, which ~ 


on the contrary, to raise the cricoid towards 
the thyreid cartilage, or in making it pass a 
little below its inferior edge. . 

2d, The muscles crico-arytenoideus pos- 
terior, and the crico-arytenoideus lateralis, 
the use of which is to draw outwards the 
arytenoid cartilages, in separating them 
from one another, 

3d, The arytenoid muscle, which draws 
the arytenoid cartilages together. 

4th, The thyro-arytenoideus, aknowledge 
of which is more important than that of all 
the muscles of the larynx, because its vibra- 
tions produce the vocal sound. ‘This mus- 
cle forms the lips of the glottis, and the in- 


it provides with a considerable branch ; and 
to the crico-thyroid, to which it gives a small 
filament, more remarkable for the distance 
it proceeds than for its size. In certain 
cases this filament does not exist. The 
external branch of the nerve of the la- 
rynx is then of a larger size. The remain- 
der of the filaments of the laryngeal nerves 
are distributed to the epiglottis, and to the 
mucous membrane which covers the en- 
trance of the larynx. This part possesses 
an extraordinary sensibility. 

The interval which separates the thyro- 
arytenoid muscles, and the arytenoid carti- 
lages, is called glottis. In the dead body, 
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the-glottis preserits the appearance of a’lon- 
gitudinal slit of about eight or ten lines 
long, and two or three wide; it is wider 
behind than before. Here the two sides 
meet at the point of their insertion into 
the thyroid cartilage. The posterior extre- 
mity of the slottis is formed by the aryte- 
noid muscles. _ 

If the arytenoid cartilages are brought 
together so as to touch on_ their iriternal 
faces, the glottis is diminished nearly a third 
of its length. Tt then presents a slit which 
is from five to six lines long, and from half 
a line toaline long. The sides of this slit 
are called the lips of the glottis. They pre- 
sent a sharp edge turned upward and in- 
ward. They are essentially formed by the 
arytznoid muscle, and by the ligament of 
the same name, which, as an aponeurosis, 
covers the muscle to which it adheres strong- 
ly, and which, being itself covered by the 
mucous membrane, forms the thinnest parts 
or edge of the lip. ‘These lips of the glottis 
vibrate in the production of the voice; they 
might be called the human reed. Above 
the inferior ligaments of the glottis are the 
ventricles of the lar yne, the cavity of which 
is larger than it seems at first sight. The 
superior, inferior, and external sides of it 
are formed by the thyro- arytenoid muscle, 
turned upon itself. The extremity, or an- 
terior side, is formed by the thyroid carti- 
lage. By means of these ventricles, the lips 
of the glottis are completely isolated upon 
their upper side. 

Above the opening of the ventricles we 
see two bodies, which, in their manner of 
being disposed, have a great deal of ana- 
logy with the vocal chords, and which form 
a sort of second glottis above the first. 
These bodies are called the superior ligaments 
of the glottis. They are formed by the su- 
perior edge of the thyro-arytenoid muscle, 
a little adipose cellular tissue, and the mu- 
cous membrane of the larynx, which covers 
them before penetrating into. the ventricles. 
These observations are easily made upon the 
» larynx of dead bodies. The glottis of a 
living person has never been examined, at 
_ deast there has been nothing written on this 
* subject; but when those of animals, as of 
dogs, are examined, they contract and en- 
large alternately. The arytenoid cartilages 
are directed outwards when the air pene- 
trates into the lungs; and in the instant 
when the air passes out, they come close to- 
gether. 

Mechanism of the Production of Voice. — 
If we take the trachea and the larynx of an 
animal or of a man, and blow air strongly. 
into the trachea, directing it towards the la- 
rynx, there is no sound produced, but only 
a slight noise, resulting from the pressure 
of the air against the sides of the larynx. 
if, in blowing, we bring together the ary- 
tenoid cartilages, so that they may touch 
upon their internal face, a sound will be 


‘duce the vocal sound ? 


“will cease. 
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produced, something like the voice of tlié 
animal to which the larynx used in the ex- 
periment belongs. 

The sound will be dull or sharp, aecord- 
ing as the cartilages are pressed more or 
less forcibly together : its intensity will be 
more or less, according to the intensity of 
the air. It is easily seen, in this experi- 
inent, that the sound is produced by the 
vibtations of the inferior ligament of the 
glottis. , 

Both man ita the animals are deprived 
of voice by making an opening below the 
larynx. The voice is reproduced if the 
opening is Closed méchanically. Dr. Ma: 
gendie knows a person who has been in this 
sittiation for four years. He cannot speak 
without pressing a cravat strongly against a 
fistulous opening in the larynx. The same 
thing takes place when the larynx is open- 
ed below the inferior ligaments of the glot- 
tis. 

But if a wound exists above the glottis, 
if the epiglottis and its muscles are affected, 
if the superior ligament of the glottis, even 
if the superior aspect of the - arytenoid Car- 
tilages are injury the voice | continues, 

Lastly, the glottis of an animal being laid 
bare ih the instant that it cries, shows very 
wéll that voice is produced by the vibrations 
of the vocal chords, or lips of the glottis. 
This is enough to prove, beyond all “doubt, 
that the voice is formed in the glattis by the 
inotion of its inferior ligaments. 

This fact being established, is it possible, 

én physical principles, to account for the 
formation of the voice? The following ex- 
planation appears the most probable. 
_ The air being pressed from the lungs, pro- 
ceeds in a pipe of considerable size. This 
pipe very soon becomes contracted, and the 
air is forced to pass through a narrow 
slit, the two sides of which are vibrating 
plates, which permit and intercept the air, 
like the plates of reeds, and which ought, in 
the same manner, by these alternations, to 
produce sonorous undulations in the trans+ 
mitted current of air. 

But in blowing into the trachea of a dead. 
body, why does it not produce a sound like 
that of the human voice ? Why is the palsied 
state of the internal muscles of this organ 
followed by the loss of the voice ? Why, in a 
word, is an act of the will necessary to pro- 
The answer to this 
is not difficult. The ligaments of the glot- 
tis have not the faculty of vibrating like the 
plates of reéds, except the thyro- arytenoid 
muscles are contracted ; and, therefore, in 
every case in which the muscles are not 
contracted, the voice will riot be produced. ’ 

Experiments performed on animals are 
perfectly in unison with this doctrine. Di- 
vide the two recurrent nerves, and the voice 
If only ene is cut, the voice 
will be only half lost. 

Dr. Magendie, however, has seen a num- 
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ber of animals, in which the two recurrent 
nerves had been cut, cry very loud when 
they suffered severe pain. These sounds 
were very similar to the sounds that would 
be produced mechanically with the larynx 
of the animal when dead, by blowing into 
the trachea, and bringing together the arytz- 
noid cartilages. ‘This phenomenon is easily 
understood by the distribution of the nerves 
of the larynx. The recurrents being cut, 
the thyro-arytenoid muscles do not contract, 
and thence results the loss of voice ; but the 
arytenoid muscle, that receives its nerves 
from the superior laryngeal, contracts, and 
brings together, in the instant of a strong 
expiration, the arytenoid cartilages, and the 
slit of the glottis becomes sufficiently nar- 
row for the air to throw the thyro-arytznoid 
muscles, though they are not contracted, in- 
to vibration. 

Intensity or Volume of the Voice. — The 
intensity of the voice, like that of all other 
sounds, depends upon the extent of the vi- 
brations. 

The vibrations of the vocal chords will be 
in proportion to the force with which the air 
is expelled from the breast; and the longer 
the chords are, that is, the more voluminous 
the larynx is, the more considerable will be 
the extent of the vibrations. A strong per- 
son, with a large chest, and a larynx of 
large dimensions, presents the most advan- 
tageous condition for the intensity of the 
voice. Ifsuch a person becomes sick, his 
voice, on account of his weakness, loses 
much of its intensity, because it is no longer 
expelled with the same force from the chest. 

Children, women, and eunuchs, whose 
larynx is proportionably less than that of a 
man in adult age, have also much less in- 
tensity of voice. 

In the ordinary production of the voice, 
it results from the simultaneous motions of 
the two sides of the glottis. Were one of 
these sides to lose the faculty of causing the 
air to vibrate, the voice would lose, necessa- 
rily, half its intensity, the force of expiration 
being the same. ‘This may be proved in 
cutting one of the recurrent nerves of a dog, 
or in paying attention to the voice of a per- 
son who has had a complete attack of he- 
miplegia. 

Tone of the voice.—Every individual has 
a particular tone of voice by which he is 
known: thereis also a particular tone which 
belongs to the different sexes andage. ‘The 
tone of the voice presents an infinite number 
of modifications. Upon what circumstances 
do these depend? Thisis unknown. The 
feminine tone, however, which is found in 
children and eunuchs, generally agrees with 
the state of the cartilages of the larynx. On 
the contrary, the masculine tone which 
women sometimes possess, appears to.he con- 
nected with the state of these cartilages, and 
particularly with that of the thyroids. ‘Tone 
is a, modification of sound, of which philo- 
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sophers have by no means given an exact 
explanation. P 

Of the extent of the voice.—The sounds 
which the human larynx is capable of pro- 
ducing are very numerous. Many cele- 
brated authors have endeavoured to explain 
the manner of their formation; but they 
have rather given us comparisons than ex- 
planations. 

We have examined the reed of the organ 
of voice; we shall now consider the tube 
that the vocal sound traverses after haying 
been produced. In proceeding from be- 
low upwards, the tube is composed, Ist, of 
the interval between the epiglottis before, 
its lateral ligaments upon the sides, and of 
the posterior side of the pharynx; 2dly, of 
the pharynx behind, and laterally, and of 
the most posterior part of the base of the 
tongue before; 3dly, sometimes of the 
mouth, and sometimes of the nasal cavities ; 
at other times of these two cavities together. 

This tube, capable of being prolonged or 
shortened, of being made wider or narrower ; 
being susceptible of assuming an infinite 
variety of forms, ought to be very capable 
of performing all the functions of the body 
of a reed instrument ;— that is, to be ca-~ 
pable of harmonizing with the larynx, and 
of thus favouring the production of the nu- 
merous tones of which the voice is sus- 
ceptible ; of increasing the intensity of the 
vocal sound, by taking a conical form, with 
the base outwards; of giving a roundness 
and agreeableness to the sound, by suitably 
disposing its exterior opening, or by almost 
entirely shutting it, &c. 

Until the influence of the tube of reed in- 
struments has been determined with preci- 
sion, it is evident that we can form only 
probable conjectures respecting the influence 
of the tube. of the organ of voice. In this 
respect we can make only a small number 
of observations, which relate particularly 
to the most apparent phenomena. 

A. The larynx is raised in the production 


_of acute sounds; it is lowered, on the con- 


trary, in the formation of those that are 
grave ; consequently the vocal tube is short- 
ened in the first case, and lengthened in the 
second. 

We suppose that a short tube is more 
favourable to the transmission of acute 
sounds, whilst a long one is more so for 
those that are grave. The tube changes its 
length at the same time that it changes its 
breadth ; and this is remarkable, as we have 
seen above that the breadth of the tube has 
a great influence upon its facility of trans- 
mitting sounds. 

When the larynx descends, that is, when 
the vocal tube is prolonged, the thyroid car- 
tilage descends, and removes from the os 
hyoides the whole height of the thyro-hyoid 
membrane. By this separation the gland 
of the epiglottis is carried forward, and 
places itself in the cavity of tke posterior 
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aspect of the os hyoides; this gland draws 
after it the epiglottis: from this results a 
considerable enlargement of the inferior 
part of the vocal tube. 

The contrary phenomenon happens when 
the larynx is raised. The thyroid cartilage 
then rises, and becomes engaged behind the 
os hyoides, by displacing and pushing back- 
ward the epiglottid gland; this pushes the 
epiglottis, and the vocal tube is much con- 
tracted. By imitating the motion upon the 
dead body, we may easily ascertain that the 
narrowing may proceed to five-sixths of the 
breadth of the tube. Now, we adapt a 
large tube to a reed for the purpose of pro- 
ducing grave sounds ; on the contrary, it is 
a narrow tube which is generally employed 
for the purpose of transmitting acute sounds. 
‘We can then, to a certain degree, account 
‘for the utility of the changes of breadth 
which take place in the inferior part of the 
-vocal tube. 

B. The presence of the ventricles of the 
larynx immediately above the inferior liga- 
ments of the glottis, appears intended to 
isolate those ligaments, so that they may 
vibrate freely in the air. When foreign 
bodies enter the ventricles, or when a false 
membrane, or mucosities are formed, the 
voice is generally nisbrig Sem mnt or much 
weakened. 

C. From its form, its position, its elas- 
ticity ; from the motions which its muscles 
impress upon it, the epiglottis appears to 
belong essentially to the apparatus of the 
voice; but what are its uses? We have 
already seen that it contributes powerfully 
to the narrowing of the vocal tube; it may 
»be supposed that it has a more important 
function. 

D. The vocal tube has visibly an in- 
fluence upon the intensity of the voice. 
The most intense sounds which the voice 
can produce cause the mouth to be opened 
very wide, the tongue to be drawn a little 
back, and the velum of the palate raised into 
-a horizontal position, and to become elas- 
tic, closing all communication with the 
nostrils. 

In this case the pharynx and the mouth 
evidently perform the office of a speaking 
trumpet, that is to say, they represent very 
exactly a tube with a reed, which increases 
in wideness outwards, the effect of which 
is to augment the intensity of the sound 
produced by the reed. If the mouth is in 
part closed, the lips carried forward and 
turned towards each other, the sound. will 
acquire rotundity, and an agreeable expres- 
sion; but it will lose part of its intensity: 
this result is easily explained after. what we 
have said of the influence of the form of 
tubes in reed instruments. 

For the same reasons, whenever ‘is vocal 
sound passes into the nose, it will become 
dull, for the form of the cavities of the nose 
is well fitted for diminishing the intensity of 
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sounds. Ifthe mouth and nose are shut at 
the same time, no sound can be produced. 

E. We have seen, in considering the 
production of voice, that 4 great number of 
modifications relative to expression arise 
from changes of the thickness, and of the 
elasticity of the lips of the glottis. The 
tube may produce a number of others, ac- 
cording to its difrerent degrees of length or 
breadth ; according to its form, the con- 
traction of the pharynx, the position of the 
tongue, or of the velum of the palate; ac- 
cording as the sound passes wholly or in 
part through the mouth, or the nose, or both 
together; according to the individual dis- 
position of the mouth or nose ; the existence 
or non-existence of teeth; the size of the 
tongue, &c.; the expression of the voice is 
continually medified according to all these 
circumstances. For example, whenever the 
scund traverses the nasal cavities, it becomes 
disagreeably nasal. 

Those persons are mistaken, who think 
that the intensity of vocal sound may be 
augmented by repercussion, in passing 
through the nasal cavities; these cavities 
produce quite a contrary effect. Whenever 
the voice is introduced into them, from 
whatever cause, it becomes dull. 

F. Besides the numerous modifications 
which the tube of the vocal organ causes 
in the intensity and the expression of the 
voice, in alternately permitting or intercept- 
ing its productions: there is another very 
important kind of modification produced by 
it. By means of this the vocal sound is 
divided into very small portions, each pos- 
sessing a distinct character, because each of 
them is produced by a distinct motion of 
the tube. This sort of influence of the vocal 
tube is called the faculty of articulating, 
which presents, besides, an infinite’ variety 
of individual differences suitable to the 
peculiar organisation of the vocal tube. 

We have hitherto treated of the human 
voice in a general manner ; we now proceed 
to speak of its principal modifications : 
namely, the cry or native voice; the voice 
properly so called, or acquired voice ; 
speech, or articulate voice; singing, or ap- 
preciable voice. 

The cry, or native voice. — The cry is @ 
sound which cannot be appreciated ; it is, 
like all those sounds produced by the larynx, 
susceptible of variation in tone, intensity, and 
expression. ‘The cry is easily distinguished 
from all other vocal sounds; but as its cha- 
racter depends upon the expression, it is 
impossible to account physically for the dif- 
ference between it and the latter. What- 
ever is the condition of man, or whatever 
his age, he is capable of crying. The new- 
born child, the idiot, the person deaf from 
birth, the savage, the civilised, the decrepit 
old man, all are capable of producing cries. 
We ought, then, to consider the cry as parti- 
eularly ; attached to organisation ; indeed we 
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may be convinced of this in examining its 
‘uses. 

By the cry we express vivid sensations, 
whether they proceed from without or with- 
in; whether they are agreeable or painful : 
—there are cries of pleasure and of pain. 
By the cry we express our most simple in- 
stinctive wants, the natural passions. ‘There 
is a cry of fury, another of fear, &c. 

The social wants and passions, not being 
an indispensable consequence of organisa- 
tion, and the state of civilisation being ne- 
cessary for their development, they have 
no peculiar cry. The cry comprehends, 
generally, the most intense sounds that the 
organ of voice can produce; its expression 
has often something in it which offends the 
ear, and it has a strong action upon those 
who are near it. 

By means of the cry, important relations 
are established among mankind. The cry 
of joy inclines to joy; the cry of pain ex- 
cites pity; the cry produced by terror 
causes fear, even in those at a distance, &c. 
This sort of language is found in most ani- 
mals; it is almost the only language which 
has been given them; the song of birds 
ought to be considered as a modification of 
their cry. 

Acquired Voice, or Voice properly so called. 
— In the usual state of man, that is, when 
he lives in society, and when he is possessed 
of the faculty of hearing, he knows, from 
earliest youth, that mankind utter sounds 
which are not cries; he very soon finds that 
he can produce the same sort of sounds with 
his larynx, and immediately, what is called 
acquired voice, is developed in him, by the 
effect of imitation, and the advantages he 
derives from it. A deaf child cannot make 
any remark with regard to sound, and there- 
fore he never acquires it. There seems to 
be no difference between the voice and the 
cry, except in intensity and expression, forit 
is likewise formed of inappreciable sounds, 
or of sounds whose intervals are not exactly 
distinguished by the ear. 

Since the voice is the consequence of 
hearing, and of an intellectual process, it 
cannot be developed if those circumstances, 
by which it is produced, do not exist. In 
fact, children born deaf, who have never had 
any idea of sound ; idiots, that establish no 
relation between the sounds which they hear, 
and those which their larynx can produce, 
have no voice, though the vocal apparatus of 
both may be fit to form and modify sounds 
as well as that of individuals perfectly 
formed. 

For the same reason those whom we im- 
properly term savages, because they have 
been found wandering in forests since their 
infancy, can have no voice ; the understand- 
ing not being developed in a solitary state, 
but only in social life. 

The expression, the intensity, the tone of 
the voice, are susceptible of numgrous modi- 
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fications on the part of the larynx ; the vocal 
tube also exerts a powerful influence upon 
the voice: speech, and singing, are only mo- 
difications of the social voice. 

Modifications of the Voice by age. —'The 
larynx isin proportion very small in the 
foetus, and the new-born infant ; its small 
volume forms a contrast with that of the os 
hyoides, with the tongue and Jother organs 
of deglutition, which are already much 
developed. Besides, it is round, and the 
thyroid cartilage forms no projection in the 
neck. 

The lips of the glottis, the ventricles, the 
superior ligaments, are very short in propor- 
tion to what they become afterwards ; for the 
thyroid cartilage not being much developed, 
they consequently occupy a small space. 
The cartilages are flexible, and have not 
nearly the solidity which they possess after- 
wards. 

The larynx preserves these characters al- 
most till puberty ; at this period a general 
revolution takes place in the economy. 
The development of the genital organs de- 
termines a sudden increase in the nutrition 
of many of the organs, of which that of the 
voice is one. 

The greatest activity of nutrition is first 
remarked in the muscles; afterwards, but 
more slowly, it is seen in the cartilages: 
the general form of the larynx is then mo- 
dified ; the thyroid cartilage becomes deve- 
loped in its anterior part, it forms a projec- 
tion in the neck, but greater in the male 
than in the female. From this circum- 
stance results a considerable prolongation of 
the lips of the glottis, or thyro-arythenoid 
muscles; and this phenomenon is much 
more worthy of remark than the general in- 
crease of the glottis which happens at the 
same time. 

Though these changes in the larynx are 
rapid, they do not happen all at once ; some- 
times it is six or eight months before they 
terminate, 

After puberty the larynx does not suffer 
any other remarkable changes; its volume 
and the projection of the thyroid cartilage 
continue to increase, and become more 
strongly marked. ‘The cartilages become 
partially ossified in manhood. 

In old age the ossification of the cartilages 
continues, and becomes almost complete ; 
the epiglottid gland diminishes considerably, 
and the internal muscles, but those particu- 
larly that form the lips of the glottis, dimi- 
nish in volume, assume a colour less deep, 
and lose their elasticity ; in a word, they take 
the same modifications as the muscular sys- 
tem in general. 

The production of voice, as it supposes 
the passage of air to and from the lungs ta 
take place, cannot exist in the foetus, plung- 
ed as it isin the liguor amnii ; but the child 
is capable of producing very acute sounds at 
the instant of birth. 
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Vagitus is the name that is given to this 
voice, or cry of children, by which they ex- 
press their wants and feelings. We 
must recollect that this is the object of the 
ery. 

Towards the end of the first year, the 
child begins to form sounds that are easily 
distinguished from the vagitus. These 
sounds, at first vague and irregular, very 
soon become more distinct and connected’; 
nurses then begin to make them pronounce 
the most simple words, and afterwards those 
that are more complicated. 

The pronunciation of children has very 
little resemblance to that of adults; but 
there is also a great difference between them. 
In children, the teeth have not yet quitted 
their alveoli; the tongue is comparatively 
very large; when the lips are closed they 
are larger than is necessary for covering an- 
teriorly the gums; the nasal cavities are not 
much developed, &c. 

Children advance only by degrees, and in 
proportion as their organs of pronunciation 
approach those of the adult, to articulate ex- 
actly the different combinations of letters. 
They are not capable of forming appreciable 
sounds, or of singing, until long after they 
have acquired the faculty of speech. This 
sort of sounds is the voice properly so called, 
or acquired: they could not exist in the 
child were it deaf. They ought not to be 
considered as a modification of the vagi- 
tus. 

Until the period of puberty, the larynx 
remains proportionably very small, as well 
as the lips of the glottis: the voice is also 
composed entirely of acute sounds. It is 
physically impossible that the larynx should 
produce grave ones. 

At puberty, particularly in males, the 
voice undergoes a remarkable modification ; 
it acquires in a few days, often all at once, 
a gravity, and a dull or deaf éxpression, that 
it was far from having before. 

It sinks in general about an octave. The 
voice of a young man is said to moult, ac- 
cording to the common expression. In cer- 
tain cases the voicé is almost entirely lost for 
some weeks ; it frequently contracts a mark. 
ed hoarseness. Sometimes it happens that 
the young man produces involuntarily a very 
acute .scund when he wishes to produce a 
grave one: it is then scarcely possible for 
him to produce appreciable sounds, or to 
sing true. 

This state of things continues sometimes 
nearly a year, after which the voice becomes 
more clear, and remains so during life: but 
some individuals lose entirely, during the 
moulting of the voice, the faculty of singing ; 
others, who having a fineand extensive voice 
before the moulting, have afterwards only a 
very ordinary one. 

The gravity that the voice acquires de- 
pends evidently upon the development of 
the larynx, and particularly on the prolong- 
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ation of the lips of the glottis. As these 
parts cannot stretch backward, they come 
forward: it is also at this time that the 
larynx projects in the neck, and the pomum 
Adami appears. In the female, the lips of 
the glottis do not present at puberty this in- 
crease in breadth; the voice also generally 
remains acute. (5 
The voice generally preserves the same 
characters until after adult age; at least, the 
modifications that it undergoes in the inter- 
val are but inconsiderable, and affect prin- 
cipally the expression, andthe volume. To- 
wards the beginning of old age, the voice 
changes anew, its expression alters, and its 
extent diminishes: singing is more diffi- 
cult, the sounds become noisy, and their 
production painful and fatiguing. The or- 
gans of pronunciation being changed by the 
effect of age, the teeth become shorter, and 
frequently being lost, the pronunciation is 
sensibly changed. All these phenomena are 
more noted in confimed old age. The voice 
is weak, shaking, and broken; singing has 
the same characters, which depend on im- 
paired muscular contraction. Speech also 
undergoes remarkable modifications; the 
slowness of the motions of the tongue,’ the 
want of the teeth, the lips proportionally 
longer, &c., necessarily influence the pro- 
nunciation.’’— Magendie’s Physiology. 
VOLATICUS. | (Volaticus; from volo, 
to fly.) Volatile ; that goeth or flieth, as it 
were, away suddenly. 
VOLATILE. See Volaticus. _ . 
Volatile alkali. See Ammonia — He 
Volatile caustic, alkali. See Ammonia. 
VOLATILITY. The property of bodies 
by which they are disposed to assume the va- 
porous or elastic state, and quit the vessels 
in which they are placed. . 
VOLCANITE. See Augite. 
Vouse'tta. A probang, or instrument 
to remove bodies sticking in the throat. 
VOLUBILIS. Twining. Botanists 
apply it to stems which twine round other 
plants by their own spiral form, either from 
left to right, supposing the observer in ‘the 
centre, (or, in other words, according to the 
apparent motions of the sun ;) asin Tamus 
communis, and the honey-suckle: or from 
right to left, contrary to the sun, as with 
Convolvulus sepium, the French bean, &c. 
VOLVA. (Polva, @. f.; from valva.) 
The wrapper or covering of the fungous 
tribe, of a membranous texture, concealing 
their parts of fructification, and in due time 
bursting all round, forming a ring upon the 
stalk, as in Agaricus campestris. Such is the 
original meaning of this term, as explained 


by Linnzus; but it has become more gene- 


rally used by Linnzus himself for the ileshy 
external covering of some other fungi, which 
is scarcely raised out of the ground, and en- 
folds the whole plant when young. It is 
simple, double, or stellated, very much cut ; 
as in Lycopodum stellatum. | 


VOM 
VO'LVULUS. (From volvo, to roll up.) 


‘The iliac passion, or inflammation in the 
bowels, called twisting of the guts. See 
Iliac passion. 

VoLvuLUS TERRESTRIS. Small bind- 
weed. The Convolvulus minor. 

VO'MER. Named from its great re- 
semblance to a plough-share. It is a slen- 
der thin bone, separating the nostrils from 
each other, consisting of two plates much 
compressed together, very dense and strong, 
yet so thin as to be transparent ; these two 
plates seem at every edge to separate from 
each other, and thus a groove is formed at 
every side.—1. This groove on the upper 
edge, or, as it may be called, its base, is 
‘wide, and receives into it the projecting 
points of the ethmoid and sphenoid bones, 
and thus it stands very firmly and securely 
on the skull, and capable of resisting blows 
of considerable violence. — 2. The groove, 
upon the léwer part, is narrower, and re- 
ceives the rising line in the middle of the 
palate plate, where the bones join to form 
the palate suture. At the fore-part it is 
united by a ragged surface, and by some- 
thing like a groove, to ‘the middle cartilage 
of the nose, and as the vomer receives the 
other bones into its grooves, it is, as it were, 
locked in on all sides, receiving support and 
strength from each, but more particularly 
from the thick and strong membrane which 
covers the whole, and which is so continuous 
as to resemble a periosteum, or rather a con- 
tinued ligament, from its strength; thus the 
slender vomer possesses sufficient strength 
to avert from it all.those evils which must 
inevitably have occurred, had it been less 
wisely or less strongly constructed. 

VO'MICA. (From vomo, to spit up; 


because it discharges a sanies.) An ab- 
scess of the lungs. 
VOMITING. Vomitio. A forcible 


ejection of food, or any other substance, 
from the stomach, through the cesophagus 
and mouth, 

«‘ That internal sensation which announces 
the necessity of vomiting is called nausea ; 
it consists of a general uneasiness, with a 
feeling of dizziness in the head, or in the 
epigastric region: the lower lip trembles, 
and the saliva flows in abundance. Instant- 
ly, and involuntarily, convulsive contractions 
of the abdominal muscles, and at same time, 
of the diaphragm, succeed to this state ; the 
first are not very intense, but those that fol- 
low are more so; they at last become such, 
that the matters contained in the stomach 
surmount the resistance of the cardia, and 
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are thus darted, as it were, into the cesopha- 
gus and mouth ; the same effect is produced 
many times in succession; it ceases for a 
time, and begins again after some interval. 

At the instant that the matters driven from 
the stomach traverse the pharynx and the 
mouth, the glottis shuts, the ve/wm of the 
palate rises, and becomes horizontal, as in 
deglutition; nevertheless, every time that 
one vomits, a certain quantity of liquid is in- 
troduced either into the larynx, or the nasal 
canals. 

Vomiting was long believed to depend 
upon the rapid convulsive contraction of the 
stomach ; but it has been shown, by a series 
of experiments, that, in the process, this vis- 
cus is nearly passive; and that the true 
agents of vomiting are, on the one hand, 
the diaphragm, and, on the other, the large 
abdominal muscles. 

In the ordinary state, the diaphragm and 
the muscles of the abdomen co-operate in 
vomiting ; but each of them can, neverthe- 
less, produce it separately. ‘Thus, an ani- 
mal still vomits, though the diaphragm has 
been rendered immoveable by cutting the 
diaphragmatic nerves; it vomits the same, 
though the whole abdominal muscles bave 
been taken away by the knife, with the-pre- 
caution of leaving the linea alba and the 
peritonzeum untouched.” 

Vomiting of blood. See Haematemesis. 

Vo'mitus crugntus. See Hematemesis. 

Voracious appetite. See Bulimia. 

Vox azscissa. Hoarseness, and also a 
loss of voice. 


Vutea'co. The asarabacca was so called. 
See Asarum. 
VULNERA‘RIA. (From oulnus, a 


wound.) Medicines which heal wounds. 
A herb named from its use in healing 
wounds. 

Vurnrraria aqua. Arquebusade. 

VU'LNUS. A wound. 

VULNUS SCLOPETICUM. 
wound, 

VULPENITE. A mineral of a greyish- 
white colour, found along with granular 
foliated limestone, at Vulpino, in Italy. 

VULVA. (Quasi valva, the aperture 
to the womb; or quasi volva, because the 
foetus is wrapped up in it.) The puden- 
dum muliebre, or parts of generation 
proper to women; also a foramen in the 
brain. 

VULVA/‘RIA. (From vulva, the womb; 
so named from its smell, or use in disorders 
of the womb.) Stinking orach. See Che- 
nopodium vulvaria. pirat 
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Wa CKE. A mineral substance inter- 
mediate between clay and basalt. 

WADD. A name of plumbago. 

Wadd, black. An ore of manganese: so 
called in Derbyshire. 

WAKE ROBIN. See drum. 

WALL-FLOWER. See Cheiranthus 
cheirt. 

WALL-PELLITORY. 
taria. 

WALL-PEPPER. See Sedum acre. 

WALNUT. See Juglans. ; 

WALTHER, Avcustine Frrperic, a 
physician, was appointed in 1723, professor 
of anatomy and surgery at Leyden. Several 
of his dissertations on anatomical subjects are 
commended, and have been reprinted by 
Haller. The best of his larger pieces is 
‘¢ De Lingua Humana Libellus,” in quarto. 
As a botanist he published a Catalogue of 
the Plants in his own garden, and a work on 
the Structure of Plants. He died about the 
year 1746. 

WALTON. A town, near Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire, where there is a mineral 
spring, containing a small portion of iron 
dissolved in fixed air; of absorbent earth 
combined with hepatic air; of vitriolated 
magnesia, and muriated mineral alkali ; but 
the proportions of these constituent parts 
have not been accurately ascertained. 
Walton water is chiefly efficacious in ob- 
structions and other affections of the 

lands. : 

WATER. Aqua. This fluid is so well 
known, as scarcely to require any defini- 
tion. 

It is transparent, without colour, smell, 
or taste; in avery slight degree compres- 
sible; when pure, not liable to spontaneous 
change; liquid in the common temperature 
of our atmosphere, assuming the solid form 
at 329 Fahrenheit, and the gaseous at 212°, 
but returning unaltered to its liquid state on 
resuming any degree of heat between these 
points; capable of dissolving a greater 
number of natural bodies than any other 
fluid whatever, and especially those known 
by the name of the saline; performing the 
most important functions in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and entering largely 
into their composition as a constituent part. 

«¢ Native water is seldom, if ever, found 
perfectly pure. The waters that flow within 
or upon the surface of the earth, contain 
various earthy, saline, metallic, vegetable, or 
animal particles, according to the substances 
over or through which they pass. Rain and 
snow waters are much purer than these, al- 
though they also contain whatever floats in 
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See Parie- 


the air, or has been exhaled along with the 
watery vapours. 

The purity of water may be known by 
the following marks or properties of pure 
water : — 

1. Pure water is lighter than water that 
is not pure. 

2. Pure water is more fluid than water 
that is not pure. 

8. It has no colour, smell, or taste. 

4. It wets more easily than the waters 
containing metallic and earthy salts, called 
hard waters, and feels softer when touched. 

5. Soap, or a solution of soap in alkohol, 
mixes easily and perfectly with it. 

6. It is not rendered turbid by adding to 
it a solution of gold in aqua regia, or a 
solution of silver, or of lead, or of mercury, 
in nitric acid, or a solution of acetate of lead 
in water. 

Water was, till modern times, considered 
as an elementary or simple substance. 

Previous to the month of October 1776, 
the celebrated Macquer, assisted by Si- 
gaud de la Fond, made an experiment by 
burning hydrogen gas in a bottle, without 
explosion, and holding a white china saucer 
over the flame. His intention appears to 
have been that of ascertaining whether any 
fuliginous smoke was produced, and he ob- 
serves, that the saucer remained perfectly 
clean and white, but was moistened with 
perceptible drops of a clear fluid, resembling 
water ; and which, in fact, appeared to him 
and his assistant to be nothing but pure 
water. He does not say whether any test 
was applied to ascertain this purity, neither 
does he make any remark on the fact. 

In the month of September 1777, 
Bucquet and Lavoisier, not being acquainted 
with the fact which is incidentally and con- 
cisely mentioned by Macquer, made an 
experiment to discover what is produced by 
the combustion of hydrogen. They fired 
five or six pints of hydrogen in an open and 
wide-mouthed bottle, and instantly poured 
two ounces of lime water through the flame, 
agitating the bottle during the time the 
combustion lasted. The result of this ex- 
periment showed, that carbonic acid was not 
produced. 

Before the month of April 1781, Mr.John 
Warltire, encouraged by Dr. Priestley, fired 
a mixture of common air and hydrogen gas 
in a close copper vessel, and found its weight 
diminished, Dr. Priestley, likewise, before 
the same period, fired a like mixture of hy- 
drogen and oxygen gas in a closed glass 
vessel, Mr. Warltire being present. ‘The 
inside-of the vessel, though clean and dry 
before, became dewy, and was lined with a 
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sooty substance. These experiments were 
afterwards repeated by Mr. Cavendish and 
Dr. Priestley ; and it was found, that the 
diminution of weight did not take place, 
neither was the sooty matter perceived. 
These circumstances, therefore, must have 
arisen from some imperfection in the appara- 
tus or materials with which the former 
experiments were made. 

It was in the summer of the year 1781, 
that Mr. Henry Cavendish was busied in 
examining what becomes of the air lost by 
combustion, and made those valuable ex- 
periments which were read before the Royal 
Society on the 15th of January 1784. He 
burned 500,000 grain measures of hydrogen 
gas, with about two anda half times the quan- 
tity of common air, and by causing the 
burned air to pass through a glass tube 
eight feet in length, 135 grains of pure 
water were condensed. He also exploded 
a mixture of 19,500 grain measures of 
oxygen gas, and 37,000 of hydrogen, ina 
close vessel. The condensed liquor was 
found to contain a small portion of nitric 
acid, when the mixture of the air was such, 
that the burned air still contained a con- 
siderable proportion of oxygen. In this 
case it may be presumed, that some of the 
oxygen combines with a portion of nitrogen 
present. 

In the mean time, Lavosier continued 
his researches, and during the winter of 
1781-1782, together with Gingembre, he 
filled a bottle of six pints with hydrogen, 
which being fired, and two ounces of lime 
water poured in, was instantly stopped with 
a cork, through which a flexible tube com- 
municating with a vessel of oxygen was 
passed. The inflammation ceased, except 
at the orifice of the tube, through which the 
oxygen was pressed, where a beautiful flame 
appeared. The combustion continued a 
considerable time, during which the lime 
water was agitated in the bottle. Neither 
this, nor the same experiment repeated with 
pure water, and with a weak solution of 
alkali instead of lime water, afforded the in- 
formation sought after, for these substances 
were not at all altered. 

The inference of Mr. Wailtire, respecting 
the moisture on the inside of the glass in 
which Dr. Priestley first fired hydrogen and 


common air, was, that these airs, by com- . 


bustion, deposited the moisture they con- 
tained. Mr. Watt, however, inferred from 
these experiments, that water is a compound 
of the burned airs, which have given out 
their latent heat by combustion ; and com- 
municated his sentiments to Dr. Rarely in 
a letter dated April 26, 1783. 

It does not appear, that the Seceaicn 
of water was known or admitted in France, 
till the summer of 1783, when Lavoisier and 
De la Place, on the 24th of June, repeated 
the experiment of burning hydrogen and 
oxygen in a glass vessel over mercury, ina 
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still greater quantity than had been burned 
by Mr. Cavendish. The result was nearly 
five gross of pure water. Monge made a 
similar experiment at Paris nearly at the 
same time, or perhaps before. 

This assiduous and accurate philosopher 
then proceeded, in conjunction with Meus- 
nier, to pass the steam of water through 
a red-hot iron tube, and found that the iron 
was oxidised, and hydrogen disengaged ; and 
the steam of water being passed over a vari- 
ety of other combustible or oxidable sub- 
stances, produced similar results, the water 
disappearing and hydrogen being disen- 
gaged. These capital experiments were 
accounted for by Lavoisier, by supposing 
the water to be decomposed into its com- 
ponent parts, oxygen and hydrogen, the 
former of which unites with the ignited sub- 
stance, while the latter is disengaged. 

The grand experiment of the composition 
of water by Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and 
Seguin, was begun on Wednesday, May 13. 
1790, and was finished on Friday the 22d, 
of the same month. The combustion was 
kept up 185 hours with little interruption, 
during which time the machine was not 
quitted fora moment. The experimenters 
alternately refreshed themselves when fa- 
tigued, by lying for a few hours on mat- 
tresses in the laboratory. 

To obtain the hydrogen, 1. Zinc was 
melted and rubbed into a powder in a very 
hot mortar. 2. This metal was dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid diluted with 
seven parts of water. The air procured was 
made to pass through caustic alkali. To 
obtain the oxygen, two pounds and a half of 
crystallised hyperoxymuriate of potassa were 
distilled, and the air was transferred through 
caustic alkali. 

The volume of hydrogen employed was 
25963.568 cubic inches, and the weight was 
1039.358 grains. 

The volume of oxygen was 12570.942, 
and the weight was 6209.869 grains. 

The total weight of both elastic fluids was 
7249.227. 

The weight of water obtained was 7244 
grains, or 12 ounces 4 gros 45 grains. 

The weight of water which should have 
been obtained was 12 ounces 4gros 49.227 
grains. 

The deficit was 4.227 grains. 

The quantity of azotic air before the ex- 
periment was 415.256 cubic inches, and at 
the close of it 467. The excess after the 
experiment was consequently 51.744 cubic 
inches. This augmentation is to be attri- 
buted, the academicians think, to the small 
quantity of atmospheric air in the cylinders 
of the gasometers at the time the other airs 
were introduced. These additional 51 cubic 
inches could not arise from the hydrogen, 
for experiment showed, that it contained no 
azotic air. Some addition of this last fluid, 
the experimenters think, cannot be avoided, 
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on account of the construction of the ma- 
chine, ~~ 

The water being examined, was found to 
be as pure as distilled water. Its specific 
gravity to distilled water was as 18671: 
18670. 

The decomposition of water is most ele- 
gantly effected by electricity. 

The composition of water is best demon- 
strated by exploding 2 volumes of hydrogen 
and @ of oxygen, in the eudiometer. ‘They 
disappear totally, and pure water results. 
A cubic inch of this liquid at 60°, weighs 
252.52 grains, consisting of 

28.06 grains hydrogen, and 
224.46 oxygen. “9 


wrapper a means: 1325cubic inches. 
That of the latter is 662 
1987 


Hence there is a condensation of nearly 
two thousand volumes into one; and one 
volume of water contains 662 volumes of 
oxygen. The prime equivalent of water is 
1.125; composed of a prime of oxygen = 
1.0+ a prime of hydrogen=0.125; or 9 
parts by weight of water, consist of 8 oxy- 
gen + 1 hydrogen.” 

The simple waters are the following : 

1. Distilled water. This is the lightest 
of all others, containing neither solid nor 
gaseous substances in solution, is perfectly 
void of taste and smell, colourless and 
beautifully transparent, has a soft feel, and 
wets the fingers more readily than any other. 
It mixes uniformly with soap into a smooth 
opaline mixture, but may be added to a 
solution of soap in spirit of wine without 
injuring its transparency. The clearness of 
distilled: water is not impaired by the most 
delicate chemical re-agents, such as. lime- 
water, a solution of barytes in any acid, 
nitrated silver, or acid of sugar. When 
evaporated in a silver vessel it leaves no 
residuum; if preserved from access of 
foreign matter floating in the air, it may be 
kept for ages unaltered in vessels upon 
which it has no action, as it does not possess 
within itself the power of decomposition. 
As it freezes exactly at 32° of Fahrenheit, 
‘and boils at 212° under the atmospherical 
pressure of 29.8 inches, these points are 
made use of as the standard ones for ther- 
mometrical division ; and its specific weight 
being always the same under the mean 
pressure and temperature, it is employed 
for the comparative standard of specific 
gravity. 

Pure distilled water can only be procured 
from water which contains no volatile mat- 
ters that will rise in distillation, and con- 
tinue still in union with the vapour when 
condensed. Many substances are volatile 
during distillation, but: most of the gases, 
such as common air, carbonic acid, and the 
like, are incapable of uniting with water at 
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a high temperature: other bodies, however, 
such as vegetable essential oil, and, /in ge- 
neral, mych of that which gives the peculiar 
odour to vegetable and animal matter, will 
remain in water after distillation. So the 
steam of many animal,and vegetable decoc- 
tions has a certain flavour which distin- 
guishes it from pure water ; and the aqueous 
exhalation from living bodies, which is a 
kind of distillation, has a similar impregna- 
tion. 

To obtain distilled water perfectly pure, 
much stress was laid by former , chemists on 
repeating the process a great number of 
times; but it was found by Lavoisier, that 
rain water once distilled, rejecting the first 
and last products, was as pure a water as 
could be procured by any subsequent dis- 
tillations. 

Distilled water appears to possess a higher 
power than any other as a solvent of all 
animal and vegetable matter, and these it 
holds in solution as little as possible altered 
from the state in which they existed in the 
body that yielded them. Hence the great 
practical utility of that kind of chemical 
analysis which presents the proximate con- 
stituent parts of these bodies, and which is 
effected particularly by the assistance of pure 
water. On the other hand, a saline, earthy, 
or otherwise impure water, will alter the 
texture of some of the parts, impair their 
solubility, produce material changes on the 
colouring matter, and become a less.accurate 


analyser on account of the admixture of fo- 


‘reign contents. idea 
Distilled water is seldom employed to. any 
extent in the preparation of food, or in 
manufactures, on account of the trouble of 
procuring it in large quantities; but. for 
preparing a great number of medicines, and 
in almost every one of the nicer chemical 
processes that are carried on in the liquid 


-way, this water is an essential requisite. 


The only cases in which it has been used 
largely as an article of drink, have been in 
those important trials made of the practica- 
bility of procuring it by condensing: the 
steam of sea water by means of a simple 
apparatus adapted to aship’s boiler; and these 
have fully shown the ease with which a large 
quantity of fresh water, of the purest kind, 
may be had at sea, at a moderate expense, 
whereby one of the most distressing of all 
wants may be relieved. There are one or 
two circumstances which seem to show that 
water, when not already loaded with foreign 
matter, may become a solvent for concretions 
in urinary passages. At least, we know 
that very material advantage has been derived 
in these cases from very pure natural springs, 
and hence a course of distilled water has 
been recommended as a fair subject of ex- 
periment. 

2. Rain water, the next in purity to dis- 
tilled water, is that which has undergone a 
natural distillation from .the earth, .and is 
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condensed in the form of rain. This is a 
water so nearly approaching to absolute 
purity as probably to be equal to distilled 
water for every purpose except in the nicer 
chemical experiments. The foreign con- 
tents of rain water appear to vary according 
to the state of the air through which it falls. 
The heterogeneous atmosphere of a smoky 
town will give some impregnation to rain as 
it passes through, and this, though it may 
not be at once perceptible on chemical ex- 
amination, will yet render it liable to spon- 
taneous change; and hence, rain water, if 
long kept, especially in hot climates, acquir 5 


and in some degree putrid. 
Margraaff, the constant foreign contents of 
rain water appear to be some traces of the 
muriatic and nitric acids; but as this water 
is always very soft, it is admirably adapted 
for dissolving soap, or for the solution of 
alimentary or colouring matter, and it is ac- 
cordingly used largely for these purposes. 
The specific gravity of rain water is so nearly 
the same as that of distilled water, that it 
requires the most delicate instruments to as- 
certain the difference. Rain, that falls in 
towns, acquires a small quantity of sulphate 
of lime and calcareous matter from the mor- 
tar and plaster of the houses. 

3. Ice and snow water. This equals rain 
water in purity, and, when fresh melted, 
contains no air, which is expelled during 
freezing. In cold climates and in high lati- 
tudes, thawed snow forms the constant drink 
of the inhabitants during winter; and the 
vast masses of ice which float on the polar 
seas afford an abundant supply to the 
mariner. It is well known, that in a weak 
brine, exposed to a moderate freezing cold, 
it is only the watery part that congeals, leav- 
ing the unfrozen liquor proportionably 
stronger of the salt. The same happens 
with a dilute solution of vegetable acids, 
with fermented liquors, and the like; and 
advantage is taken of this property to reduce 
the saline part to a more concentrated form. 
Snow water has long lain under the imputa- 
tion of occasioning those strumous swellings 
in the neck which deform the inhabitants of 
many of the Alpine valleys ; but this opinion 
is not supported by any well authenticated 
indisputable facts, and is rendered still more 
improbable, if not entirely overturned, by 
the frequency of the disease in Sumatra, 
where ice and snow are never seen, and its 
being quite unknown in Chili and in 
Thibet, though the rivers of these countries 
are chiefly supplied by the melting of the 
snow, with which the mountains are co- 
vered. . 

4, Spring water. Under this compre- 
hensive class are included all waters that 
spring from some depth beneath the soil, 
and are used at the fountain head, or at least 
before they have run any considerable dis- 
tance exposed to the air, It is obvious that 


a strong smell, becomes full of animaleula, 
According to 
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spring water will be as various in its con- 
tents as the substances that compose the soil 
through which it flows. When the ingre- 
dients are not such as to give any peculiar 
medical or sensible properties, and the water 
is used for common purposes, it is distin- 
guished as a hard or soft spring, sweet or 
brackish, clear or turbid, and the like. _Or- 
dinary springs insensibly pass into mineral 
springs, as their foreign contents be- 
come more notable and uncommon; 
though sometimes waters have acquired 
great medical reputation from mere pu- 


‘rity. 


By far the greater number of springs are 
cold; but as they take their origin at some 
depth from the surface, and below the in- 
fluence of the external ‘atmosphere, their 
temperature is, in general, pretty uniform 
during every vicissitude of season, and al- 
ways several degrees higher than the freez- 
ing point. Others, again, arise constantly 
hot, or with a temperature always exceeding 
the summer heat ; and the warmth possessed 
by the water is entirely independent of that 
of the atmosphere, and varies little winter or 
summer. 

One of the principal inconveniences in 
almost every spring water, is its hardness, 
owing to the presence of earthy salts, which, 
in by far the greater number of cases, are 
only the insipid substances, chalk, and sele- 
nite, which do not impair the taste of the 
water ; whilst the air which it contains, and 
its grateful coolness, render it a most agree- 
able, and»generally a-perfectly innocent 
drink ; though sometimes, in weak sto- 
machs, it is apt to occasion an uneasy. sense 
of weight ‘in that organ, followed by a de- 
gree of dyspepsia. The quantity of earthy 
salts varies considerably ; but, in general, 
it appears that the proportion of five grains 
of these in the pint will constitute a hard 
water, unfit for washing with soap, and for 
many other purposes of household use or 
manufactures. The water of deep wells is 
always, ceteris paribus, much harder than 
that of springs which overflow their chan- 
nel; for much agitation and exposure to air 
produce a gradual deposition of the calca- 
reous earth ; and hence spring water often 
incrusts to a considerable thickness the in- 
side of any kind of tube through which it 
flows, as it arises from the earth. ‘The spe- 
cific gravity of these waters is also, in gene- 
ral, greater than that of any other kind of 
water, that of the sea excepted. Springs 
that overflow their channel, and form to 
themselves a limited bed, pass insensibly 
into the state of stream, or river water, and 
become thereby altered in some of their che- 
mical properties. 

5. River Water. — This is in ‘general 
much softer and more free from earthy salts 
than the last, but contains less air of any 
kind: for, by the agitation of a long cur- 
rent, and in most cases a great ‘increase of 
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temperature, it loses common air and car- 
bonic acid, and, with this last, much of the 
lime which it held in solution. The speci- 
fic gravity thereby becomes less, the taste 
not so harsh, but less fresh and agreeable, 
and out of a hard spring is often made a 
stream of sufficient purity for most of the 
purposes where a soft water is required. 
Some streams, however, that arise from a 
clean siliceous rock, and flow in a sandy 
or stony bed, are from the outset remark- 
ably pure. Such are the mountain lakes 
and rivulets in the rocky districts of Wales, 


the source of the beautiful waters of the 


Dee, and numberless other rivers that floy 
through the hollow of every valley. Swit 


zerland has long been celebrated for the pu-_ 


rity and excellence of its waters, which pour 


‘in copious streams from the mountains, and 


give rise to some of the finest rivers in Eu- 
rope. An excellent observer and naturalist, 
the illustrious Haller, thus speaks of the 
Swiss waters; — “ Vulgaribus aquis Hel- 
vetia super omnes fere Europe regiones ex- 
cellit. | Nusquam liquidas illas aquas et 
crystalli simillimas se mihi obtulisse me- 
mini postquam ex Helvetia excessi. Ex 
scopulis enim nostre per puros silices per- 
colate nulla terra vitiantur.’? Some of 
them never freeze in the severest winter, the 
cause of which is probably, as Haller con- 
jectures, that they spring at once out of a 
subterraneous reservoir so deep as to be out 
of the reach of frost ; and during their short 
course, when exposed to day, they have not 
time to be cooled down from 53°, their 
original temperature, to below the freezing 
point, 

Some river waters, however, that do 
not take their rise from a rocky soil, and 
are indeed at first considerably charged 
with foreign matter, during a long course, 
even over a rich cultivated plain, become 
remarkably pure as to saline contents, but 
often fouled with mud, and vegetable or 
animal exuviz, which are rather suspended 
than held in true solution. Such is that of 
the Thames, which, taken up at London at 
low water, isa very soft and good water, 
and, after rest and filtration, it holds but 
a very small portion of any thing that could 
prove noxious or impede any manufacture. 
It is also excellently fitted for sea-store ; 
but it here undergoes a remarkable spon- 
taneous change. No water carried to sea 
becomes putrid sooner than that of the 
Thames. When a cask is opened after 
being kept a month or two, a quantity of 
inflammable air escapes, and the water is so 
black and offensive as scarcely to be borne. 
Upon racking it off, however, into large 
earthen vessels (oil jars are commonly used 
for the purpose), and exposing it to the 
air, it gradually deposites a quantity of 
black slimy mud, becomes clear as crys- 
tal, and remarkably sweet and palatable. 
The Seine has as high a reputation in 
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France, and appears from accurate experi- 
ments to be a river of great purity. It 
might be expected that a river which has 
passed by a large town, and received ail its 
impurities, and been used by numerous 
dyers, tanners, hatters, and the like, that 
crowd to its kanks for the convenience of 
plenty of water, should thereby acquire 
such a foulness as to be very perceptible 
to chemical examination for a considerable 
distance below the town; but it appears, 
from the most accurate examination, that 
_where the stream is at all considerable, 
these kinds of impurity have but little in- 
fluence in permanently altering the quality 
of the water, especially as they are for 
_ the most part only suspended, and not truly 
dissolved ; and, therefore, mere rest, and 
especially filtration, will restore the water 
to its original purity. Probably, therefore, 
the most accurate chemist would find it dif- - 
ficult to distinguish water taken up at Lon- 
don from that procured at Hampton Court, 
after each has been purified by simple filtra- 
tion. 

6. Stagnated Waters. —'The waters that 
present the greatest impurities to the senses, 
are those of stagnant pools, and low marshy 

countries. They are filled with the re- 
mains of animal and vegetable matter un- 
dergoing decomposition, and, during that 
process, becoming in part-soluble in water, 
thereby affording a rich nutriment to the 
succession of living plants and insects which 
is supplying the place of those that perish. 
From the want of sufficient agitation in 
these waters, vegetation goes on undisturb- 
ed, and the surface becomes covered with 
conferva and other aquatic plants; and as 
these standing waters are in general shal- 
low, they receive the full influence of the 
sun, which further promotes all the changes 
that are going on within them. The taste 
is generally vapid, and destitute of that 
freshness and agreeable coolness which dis- 
tinguish spring water. However, it should 
be remarked, that stagnant waters are ge- 
nerally soft, and many of the impurities 
are only suspended, and therefore separable 
by filtration; and perhaps the unpalatable- 
ness of this drink has caused it to be in 
worse credit than it deserves, on the score 
of salubrity. The decidedly noxious effects 
produced by the air of marshes and stag- 
nant pools, have been often supposed to ex- 
tend to the internal use of these waters; and 
often, especially in hot climates, a residence 
near these places has been as much con- 
demned on the one account as on the other ; 
and, in like manner, an improvement in 
health has been as much attributed to a 
change of water as of air, 

WATER-BRASH. See Pyrosis. 

Water-cress. See Sisymbrium nasturtium. 

Water. dock. See Rumewx hydrolapathum, 

Water-flag, yellow. See Iris pseuda- 
corus. 
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Water-germander. See Teucrium scor- 
dium. 

Water-hemp. See Lupatorium. 
Water-lily, white. See Nymphea alba. 
Water lily, yellow. See Nymphaea lutea. 


Water-parsnep. See Stum nodiflorum. 
Water-pepper. . See Polygonum hydro- 
piper. 


Water sizania. See Zixania aquatica. 

Waters, mineral. See Minerai waiters. 

WAVELITE. (So named after Dr. 
Wavell, who first discovered it at Barn- 
stable, in Devonshire.) A -mineral of a 
greyish-white colour, compesed of alumina, 
70; lime, 1.4; water, 26.2; as hard as 
fluor spar. 

WAX. See Cera. 

WEDEL, Grorcr Wotrrcanc, was 
bern in 1645, at Golzan in Lusatia, and 
graduated at Jena in 16673; where, after 
_a temporary exercise of his profession at 
Gotha, he became medical professor; in 
which station he continued with reputation 
for alrnost half acentury. He combined 
with his skill in medicine a considerable 
acquaintance with mathematics and philo- 
logy, as well as with the oriental and clas- 
sical languages. He was an associate to 
the Academy Nature Curiosorum, and to 
the Royal Society of Berlin, physician to se- 
veral German sovereigns, a count palatine, 
and an imperial counsellor. Notwithstand- 
ing these high offices and numerous engage- 
ments, he was attentive to the poor, and 
assiduous in his literary labours. He is ce- 
lebrated for his pharmaceutical knowledge, 
and his elegance of prescription, so that 
many of his compositions have been adopted 
in dispensatories. - Of his works, besides 
his academical dissertations, the principal 
are “ Opiologia;’? ‘“ Pharmacia in Artis 
formam redacta;’? ‘* De Medicamentorum 
Facultatibus ;’* ‘* De Morbis Infantum ;” 
and “ Exercitationes Medico-Philologice.”’ 

WELD. Woald. The Reseda luteola 
of Linneus, which is used as a yellow dye. 

WEPFER, Joun James, was born in 
1620, at Schaffhausen, and after visiting 
several universities in Italy, graduated at 
Basil, and settled in his native place. His 
reputation was extensive there and in Ger- 
many, and he attained, by his dissections 
and experiments, a high rank among those 
who have contributed to improve medical 
science. In 1658, he published a cele- 
brated work, entitled “* Observationes Ana- 
tomice,” &c. since often reprinted with the 
title of “ Historia Apoplecticorum.” In 
an epistle “ De Dubiis Anatomicis,” he 
asserted the entire glandular structure of 
the liver, .prior to Malpighi. Another 
valuable work is called “ Cicutee Aquatica 
Historia et Nox.” His constitution 
was injured by attendance, at an advanced 
age, on the duke of Wurtemburg, and the 
imperial army under his command; and 
he was carried off by a dropsy in 1695, 
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His papers were published by two of his 
grandsons in a work entitled <«‘ Obser- 
vationes Medico.Practice, &c.” 
Ephemerides Natursze Curiosorum ke made 
several valuable communications, being a 
member of that society. 

WERNERITE.  Foliated scapolite. 

WHARTON, Tuomas, was born in 
Yorkshire in 1610, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He afterwards became a private 
tutor at Oxford: but on the commence- 
ment of the civil wars, he removed to 
London, and engaged in the practice of 
physic. On the surrender of Oxford to 
the parliament-in 1646, he obtained a 
doctor’s degree there, became a member of 
the College of Physicians in London, and 
got into considerable practice. In 1652, 
he read lectures on the glands before the 
College; and he afterwards published a 
work on that subject, entitled “ Adenogra- 
phia.” The descriptions cannot be re- 
lied upon, being chiefly taken from brutes ; 
yet there are some useful observations on 
the diseases of those organs. His mame 
has been affixed to the salivary ducts on the 
side of the tongue. 

WHEAT. -Triticum. 'The seeds of the 
Triticum hibernum, and e@stivum, of Lin- 
neus, are so termed. It is to these plants 
therefore we are indebted for our bread, and 
the various kinds of pastry. Wheat is first 
ground between wmill-stones, and then 
sifted to obtain its farina or flour. The 
flour of wheat may be separated into its 
three constituent parts, in the following 
manner. The flour is to be kneaded into a 
paste with water in an earthen vessel, and 
the water continue pouring upon it froma 
cock ; this liquid, as it falls upon the paste, 
takes up from it a very fine white powder, 
by means of which it acquires the colour and 
consistency of. milk. This process is to be 
continued till the water run off clear, when 
the flour will be separated into three distinct 
parts: I. A grey elastic matter that sticks 
to the hand, and on account of its properties 
has gained the name of the glutinous, or 
vegeto-animal part. 2. A white powder 
which falls to the bottom‘of the water, and 
is the feculuwm or starch, $, A matter 
which remains dissolved in the water, and 
seems to be a sort of mucilaginous ex- 
tract. 

Flour, from whatever species of corn 
obtained, is likewise disposed to vinous 
fermentation, on account of its saccharine 
contents. ‘The aptitude for fermentation of 
these mealy seeds increases if they be first 
converted into malt; inasmuch as by this 
process, the gluten which forms the germ 


‘is separated, and the starchy part appears to 
be converted into saccharine matter. The | 


making of malt, for which purpose barley 

and wheat are generally chesen, is as fol- 

lows: The grains are put in the malting 

tub, and immersed in cold water, in a tem. 
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perate and warm season, changing this fluid 
several times, especially in hot weather, and 
they are thus kept soaking till they be suffi- 
ciently soft to the touch, Upon this they 
are piled up in heaps on a roomy, clean, 
airy floor, where, by the heat spontaneously 
taking place, the vegetation begins, and the 
grains germinate. To cause the germin- 
ation to go on uniformly, the heaps are fre- 
quently turned. In this state the vegetation 
is suffered to continue till. the germs have 
about two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
length of’ the corn. Jt is carried too far 
when the leafy germs have begun to 
sprout. 

For this reason, limits are set to the 
germination by drying the malt, which is 
effected by transferring it to the kiln, or by 
spreading it about in spacious airy lofts. 
Dried in the last way, it is called air-dried 
malt ; in the first, kiln-malt. In drying this 
latter, care must be taken that it does not 
receive a burnt smell, or be in part con- 
verted into coal. 

From this malt, beer is made by extrac- 
tion with water and fermentation. 

With this view, a quantity of malt freed 
from: its germs, and sufficient for one in- 
tended brewing, is coarsely bruised by 
grinding, and in the mash-tub first well 
mixed with some cold, then scalded with 
hot-water, drawn upon it from the boiler. 
It is afterwards strongly and uniformly 
stirred, When the whole mass has stood 
quietly for a certain time, the extract, 
(mash,) or sweet wort, is brought into the 
boiler, and the malt remaining in the tub is 
once more extracted by infusion with hot 
water. 

This second extract, treated in like man- 
ner, is added to the first, and both are boiled 
together. 

This clear decoction is now drawn off, 
and called boiled wort. To make the beer 
more fit for digestion, and at the same time 
to deprive it of its too great and unpleasant 
sweetness, the wort is mixed with a decoc- 
tion of hops, or else these are boiled with 
it. After which it ought to be quickly 
cooled, to prevent its transition into acetous 
fermentation, which would ensue if it were 
kept too long in a high temperature. 

On this account the wort is transferred 
into the cooler, where it is exposed with a 
large surface to cold air, and irom this to 
the fermenting tub, that by addition of a 
sufficient portion of recent :yeast it may 
begin to ferment. When this fermentation 
has proceeded to a due degree, and the yeast 
ceases to rise, the beer is conveyed into 
casks placed in cool cellars, where it 
" finishes its fermentation, and where it is well 
kept and preserved, under the name of bar- 
relled beer, with the precaution of filling 
up occasionally the vacancy caused in the 
vessels by evaporation ; or the beer is bottled 
before it has done fermenting, and the 
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bottles are stopped a little before the fer- 
mentation is completely over. By so doing. 
the bottled beer is rendered sparkling. In 
this state it frequently bursts the bottles, by 
the disengagement of the carbonic acid gas 
which it contains, and it strongly froths, 
like champaign, when brought into contact 
with air on being poured into another. 
vessel. 

Beer weil prepared should be limpid 
and clear, possess a due quantity of spirit, 
and excite no disagreeable sweet taste, and” 
contain no disengaged acid. By these pro- 
perties it is a species of vinous beverage, and | 
is distinguished from wine in the strict 
sense, and other liquors of that kind, by the. 
much greater quantity of mucilaginous 
matter which it has received by extraction 
from the malted grains, but which also‘ 
makes it more nourishing. Brown beer de- 
rives its colour from malt strongly roasted 
in the kiln, and its bitterish taste from the 
hops. Pale beer is krewed from malt dried 
in the air, or but slightly roasted, with but 
little or no hops at all, See Beer. 

Wheat, buck. See Polygonum fagopy< 
TUM 

Wheat, astern buck. 
diaricatum. ‘ 

Wheat, Indian. See Zea mays. 

Wuear, Turxry, The Turkey wheat 
is a native of America, where it is 
much cultivated, as it is also in some parts’ 
of Europe, especially in Italy and Germany. 
There are many varieties, which differ in the 
colour of the grain, and are frequently raised 
in our gardens by way of curiosity, whereby 
the plant is well known, It is the chief 
bread corn in some of the southern parts of 
America, but since the introduction of rice | 
into Carolina, it is but little used in the 
northern colonies. It makes a main part. 
too of the food of the poor people in Italy 
and Germany. This is the sort of wheat 
mentioned in the book of Ruth, where it is 
said that Boaz treated Ruth with parched 
ears of corn dipped in vinegar. This me- 
thod of eating the roasted ears of Turkey: 
wheat is still practised in the East; they 
gather in the ears when about half ripe, and 
having scorched them to their minds, eat 
them with as much satisfaction as we do th 
best flour bread. $ 

In several parts of South America they 
parch the ripe corn, never making it into 
bread, but grinding it between two stones, 
mix it with water in a calabash, and so eat 
it. The Indians make a sort of drink from 
this grain, which they call bici. This liquor » 
is very windy and intoxicating, and has 
nearly the taste of sour small beer : but they 
do not use it in common, being too lazy to 
make it often, and therefore it is chiefly 
kept for the celebration of feasts and 
weddings, at which times they mostly get 
intolerably drunk with it. The manner of 
making this precious beverage, is to steep a 


See Polygonum 
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parcel of corn in a vessel of water, till it 
grows sour, then the old’ women being 
provided with calabashes for the purpose, 
chew some grains of the corn in their mouths, 
and spitting it into the calabashes, empty 
them spittle and all, into the sour liquor, 
having previously drawn off the latter into 
another vessel. 

The chewed grain soon raises a ferment- 
ation, and when this ceases, the liquor is let 
off from the dregs, and set by till wanted. 
In some of the islands in the South Sea, 
where each individual is his own lawgiver, 
it is no uncommon thing for a near relation 
to excuse a murderer for a good drunken 
bout of ciri. 

WHET-SLATE. A greenish grey- 
coloured mineral, used to sharpen steel in- 
struments. 

WHEY. The fluid part of milk which 
remains after the curd has been separated. 
It contains a saccharine matter, some butter, 
and a small portion of cheese. 

WHISKEY. A dilute alkohol obtained 
by distilling malt. 

WHISPERING. A lowness of speech , 
caused by uttering the words so feebly, as 
not to produce any vibration of the larynx. 

White swelling. See Arthropwosis and 


Hydarthrus. 
WHITES. See Leucorrhea. 
WHITING. See Gadus. 
Whortle-berry, bears. See Arbutus uva 
urst 
Whortle-berry, red. See Vaccinium vitis 
idea. 


WHYTT, Rozerz, was born in 1714, at 
Edinburgh, where be studied physic, and 
after visiting the medical schools at Lon- 
don, Paris and Leyden, settled in the 
exercise of his profession, became a fellow, 
then president of the college, and chairman 
of the Institutions of Medicine in that uni- 
versity. As a medical practitioner and 
teacher, and also as a writer, he acquired 
deserved celebrity. The first of his publi- 
cations was an ‘ Essay on the Vital and 
other involuntary Motions of Animals,” 
1751, in which he opposed the Stahlian 
Theory, and ascribed them to the operation 
of stimuli, Four years after his ‘ Physio- 
logical Essays’’ appeared, in which he sup- 
poses the circulation assisted by an oscilla- 
tory motion of the minute vessels, and treats 
of sensibility and irritability. He also 
wrote on the Use of Lime-water in Calcu- 
lous Complaints ; and on Nervous Diseases ; 
and contributed likewise some papers to the 
Edinburgh Essays. ‘The Observations on 
Hydrocephalus, were published after his 


death, which occurred in 1766, after labour-' 


ing long under a complication of chronic 


complaints. 

“WIDOW-WAIL. See Daphne mezxe- 
reund. 

-Wild carrot. See Daucus sylvestris. 


‘ ation of the Royal Society of London. 
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Wild cucumber. 
rium. 

Wild navew. See Brassica napus. 

WILLIS, Tuomas, was born in Wilt- 
shire about the year 1621, and entered at 
Oxford, with a view to the clerical profes- 
sion ; but he afterwards changed to physic, 
took ‘his bachelor’s degree in 1646,-and 
commenced practice at the university. He | 
distinguished himself by his steady attach- 
ment tothe church of England, and also - 
by his love of science, so that he became 
one of the first members of that philosophi- 
cal society at Oxford, which laid the found- 
He 
was ambitious of excelling as a chemist, and 
published in 1659, a treatise on Ferment. 
ation, and another on Fever, with a Dis- 
sertation on the Urine. After the Restoration 
he was appointed to the Sedleian professor- 
ship of Natural Philosophy, and received 
his doctor’s degree. In 1664, he published 
his celebrated work “'Cerebri Anatome,’’ 
with a description of the nerves; which 
was followed, after three years, by his 
‘¢ Pathologia Cerebri et Nervosi Generis,” 
in which he treats of Convulsive Diseases, 
and the Scurvy. In the mean time he had 
settled in London, and being nominatéd a 
physician in ordinary.to the King, was ad- 
vancing to the first rank in practice. His 
next publication was on Hysteria and Hy- 
pochondriasis. In 1672, he produced anos 
ther work, ‘ De Anima Brutorum ;” 
which he supposed like the vital principle in 
man of a corporeal nature.” The year fol- 
lowing he began to print his ‘* Pharmacet- 
tice Rationalis,”” which he did not live to 
complete, being carried off by a pleurisy in 
his fifty-fourth year. His works engaged 
great attention at first, and are still admired, 
though modern improvements have dimi- 
nished their value. They are written in an 
elegant Latin style. 

WILLOW. See Salix. 

Willow, crack. See Salix fragilis. 

Willow, sweet. See Myrica gale. 

Willow, white. See Salix fragilis. 

Willow-herb. See Lythrum salicaria. © 

Willow-herb, rosebay.. See Epilobium an- 
gustifolium. 

Willow-leaved oak. See Quercus phellos. 
“ WINE. Vinwm. “ Chemists give the name 
of wine in general to all liquors that have 
become spirituous by fermentation. Thus 
cider, beer, hydromel or mead, and other 
similar liquors, are wines. 

The principles and theory of the ferment. 
ation which produces these liquors are essen- 
tially the same. 4 

All those nutritive, vetetable, and animal. 
matters which contain sugar ready formed, 
are susceptible of the spirituous fermentation. 
Thus wine may be made of all the juices of 
plants, the sap of trees, the infusions and de= 
coctions of farinaceous vegetables, the milk 
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of frugiverous animals ; and, lastly, it may 
be made of all ripe succulent fruits; but 
all these substances are not equally proper 
to be changed into a good and generous 
wine. 

As the production of alkchol is the result 
of the spirituous fermentation, that wine may 
be considered as essentially the best, which 
contains most alkohol. But of all substances 
susceptible of the spirituous fermentation, 
none is capable of being converted into so 
good wine, as the juice of the grapes of 
France, or of other countries that are nearly 
in the same latitude, or in the same temper- 
ature. The grapes of hotter countries, and 
even those of the southern provinces of 
France, do indeed furnish wines that have 
a more agreeable, that is, more of a saccha- 
rine taSte ; but these wines, though they are 
sufficiently strong, are not so spirituous as 
those of the provinces near the middle of 
France: at least from these latter wines the 
best vinegar and brandy are made. As an 
example, therefore, of spirituous ferment- 
ation in general, we shall describe the method 
of making wine from the juice of the grapes 
of France. 

This juice, when newly expressed, and be- 
fore it has begun to ferment, is called must, 
and in common language sweet wine. It is 
turbid, has an agreeable and very saccharine 
taste. Itis very laxative; and when drunk 
too freely, or by persons disposed to diar- 
rheeas, it is apt to occasion these disorders, 
Its consistence is somewhat less fluid than 
that of water, and it becomes almost of a 
pitchy thickness when dried. 

When the must is pressed from the grapes, 
and put into a proper vessel and place, with 
a temperature between fifty-five and sixty 
degrees, very sensible effects are produced in 
it, in a shorter or longer time according to 
the nature of the liquor, and the exposure of 
the place. It then swells, and is so rarefied, 
that it frequently overflows the vessel con- 
taining it, if this be’nearly full.. An intes- 
tine motion is excited among its parts, ac- 
companied with a small hissing noise and 
evident ebullition. The bubbles rise to the 
surface, and at the same time is disengaged 
a quantity of carbonic acid of such purity, 
and so subtle and dangerous, that it is capa- 
ble of killing instantly men and animals ex- 
posed to it in a place where the air is not re- 
newed. The skins, stones, and other grosser 
matters of the grapes, are buoyed up by the 
particles of disengaged air that adhere to 
their surface, are variously agitated, and are 
raised in form of a scum, or soft and spongy 
crust, that covers the whole liquor. During 
the ferméntation, this crust is frequently 
raised, and broken by the air disengaged from 
the liquor which forces its way through it ; 
afterward the crust subsides, and becomes 
entire as before. ; 

These effects continue while the ferment- 


ation is brisk, and at last gradually cease : 
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then the crust, being no longer supported, 
falls in pieces to the bottom of the liquor. 
At this time, if we would have a strong and 
generous wine, all sensible fermentation 
must be stopped. This is done by putting 
the wine into close vessels, and carrying these 
into a cellar or other cool place. 

After this first operation, an interval of 
repose ta es place, as is indicated by the 
cessation of the sensible effects of the spiri- 
tuous fermentation ; and thus enables us to 
preserve a liquor no less agreeable in its 
taste, than useful for its reviving and nutri- 
tive qualities, when drunk moderately. 

If we examine the wine produced by this 
first fermentation, we shall find, that it dif- 
fers entirely and essentially from the juice 
of grapes before fermentation. Its sweet 
and saccharine taste is changed into one that 
is very different, though still agreeable, and 
somewhat spirituous and piquant. It has 
not the laxative quality of must, but affects 
the head, and occasions, as is well known, 
drunkenness. Lastly, if it be distilled, it 
yields, instead of the insipid water obtained 
from must by distillation with the heat of 
boiling water, a volatile, spirituous, and in- 
flammable liquor, called spirit of wine, or al- 
kohol. This spirit is consequently a new 
being, produced by the kind of fermentation 
called the vinous or spirituous. 

When any liquor undergoes the spirituous 
fermentation, all its parts seem not to ferment 
at the same time, otherwise the fermentation 
would probably be very quickly completed, 
and the appearances would be much more 
striking : hence, in a liquor much disposed 
to fermentation, this motion is more quick 
and simultaneous than in another liquor less 
disposed. Experience has shown, that a wine 
the fermentation of which is very slow and 
tedious, is never good or very spirituous ; 
and therefore, when the weather is too cold, 
the fermentation is usually accelerated by 
heating the place in which the wine is made. 
A proposal has been made by a person very 
intelligent in economical affairs, to apply a 
greater than the usual heat to accelerate the 
fermentation of the wine, in those years in 
which grapes have not been sufficiently 
ripened, and when the juice is not sufficiently 


‘disposed to fermentation. 


A too hasty and violent fermentation is 
perhaps also hurtful, from the dissipation 
and loss of some of the spirit; but of this 
we are not certain. However, we may dis- 
tinguish, in the ordinary method of making 
wines of grapes, two periods in the ferment- 
ation, the first of which lasts during. the 
appearance of the sensible effects above 
mentioned, in which the greatest number of 
fermentable particles ferment. After this 
first effort of fermentation, these effects sen- 
sibly diminish, and ought to be stopped, for 
reasons hereafter to be mentioned. The fer- 
mentative motion of the liquors then ceases. 
The heterogeneous parts that were suspended 
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in the ywines ‘by this motion, and render it 
muddy, are separated and form a sediment, 
called the lees; after which the wine be- 
comes clear; but though the operation is 
then considered as finished, and the ferment- 
ation apparently ceases, it does not really 
cease; and it ought to be continued in 
some degree, if we would have good wine. 

In this new wine a part of the liquor pro- 
bably remains that has not fermented, and 
which afterward ferments, butso very slowly, 
that none of the sensible effects produced in 
the first fermentation are here perceived. 
The fermentation, therefore, still continues 
in the wine, during a longer or shorter time, 
although in an imperceptible manner; and 
this is the second period of the spirituous 
fermentation, which may be called the im- 
perceptible fermentation. We may easily 
perceive that the effect of this imperceptible 
fermentation is the gradual increase of the 
quantity of alkohol. It has also another 
effect no less advantageous, namely, the se- 
paration of the acid salt called tartar from 
the wine. This matter is, therefore, a second 
sediment, that is formed in the wine, and 
adheres to the sides of the containing vessels. 
As the taste of tartar is harsh and disagree- 
able, it is evident that the wine, which by 
means of the insensible fermentation has ac- 
quired more alkohol, and has disengaged it- 
self of the greater part.of its tartar, ought to 
be much better and more agreeable; and 
for this reason chiefly old wine is universally 
preferable to new. wine. 

But insensible fermentation can only ripen 
and meliorate the wine, if the sensible fer- 
mentation have regularly proceeded, and 
been stopped in due time. We know cer- 
tainly that if a sufficient time have not been 
allowed for the first period of the ferment- 
ation, the unfermented matter that remains, 
being in too large a quantity, will then fer- 
ment in the bottles, or close vessels, in which 
the wine is. put, and will occasion effects so 
much more sensible, as the first fermentation 
shall have been sooner interrupted : hence 
these wines are always turbid, emit bubbles, 
and sometimes break the bottles from the 
large quantity of air disengaged during the 
fermentation. 

We have an instance of these effects in the 
wine of Champagne, and in others of the 
same kind. ‘The sensible fermentation of 
these wines is interrupted, or rather sup- 
pressed, that they may have this sparkling 
quality. It is well known that these wines 
make the corks fly out of the bottles; that 
they sparkle and froth when they are poured 
into glasses; and lastly that they have a taste 
much morelively and more piquant than wines 
that do not sparkle ; but this sparkling qua- 
lity, and all the effects. depending on it, are 
only caused by aconsiderable quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas, which is disengaged during 
the confined fermentation that the wine has 
undergone in close vessels, This air, not 
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haying an opportunity of escaping, and of 
being dissipated as fast as it is disengaged, 
and being interposed betwixt all the parts of 


the wine, combines in some measure with 


them, and adheres in the same manner as it 
does to certain mineral waters, in which it 
produces nearly the same effects. When 
this air is entirely disengaged from these 
wines, they no longer sparkle, they lose 
their piquancy’ of taste, become mild, and 
even almost insipid. 

Such are the qualities that wine acquires 
in time, when its first fermentation has not 
continued sufficiently long. These qualities 
are given purposely to certain kinds of wine, 
to indulge taste or caprice ; but such wines 
are supposed to be unfit for daily use. Wines 
for daily use ought to have undergone so 
completely the sensible fermentation, that 
the succeeding fermentation shall be insen- 
sible, or at least exceedingly little perceived. 
Wine, in which the first fermentation has 
been too far advanced, is liable to worse in- 
conveniences than that in which the first 
fermentation has been too quickly sup- 
pressed ; for every fermentable liquor is, 
from its nature, in a continual intestine 
motion, more or less strong according to 
circumstances, from the first instant of the 
spirituous fermentation, till it is completely 
purified: hence, from the time of the com- 
pletion of the spirituous fermentation, or 
even before, the wine begins to undergo 
the acid or acetous fermentation. This 
acid fermentation is very slow and insen- 
sible, when the wine is included in very 
close vessels, and in a cool place; but it 
gradually advances, so that in a certain time 
the wine, instead of being improved, becomes 
at last sour. This evil cannot be remedied ; 
because the fermentation may advance, but 
cannot be reverted. 

Wine-merchants, therefore, when their 
wines become sour, ean only conceal or ab- 
sorb this acidity by certain substances, as by 
alkalies and absorbent earths. But these 
substances give to wine a dark-greenish co- 
lour, and a taste which, though not acid, is 
somewhat disagreeable. Besides, calcareous 
earths accelerate considerably the total de- 
struction and putrefaction of the wine. 
Oxides of lead, having the property of form- 
ing with the acid of. vinegar a salt of an 
agreeable saccharine taste, which does not 
alter the colour of the wine, and which be- 
sides has the advantage of stopping ferment- 
ation and putrefaction, might be very well 
employed to remedy the acidity of wine, iflead 
and all its preparations were not pernicious 
to health, as they occasion most terrible co- 
lics, and even death, when taken internally. 
We cannot believe that any wine-merchant, 
knowing the evil consequences of lead, 
should, for the sake of gain, employ it for 
the purpose mentioned ; but if there be any 
such persons, they must be considered as the 
poisoners and murderers of the public. At 
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Alicant, where very sweet wines are made, 
it is the practice to mix a. little lime with 
the grapes before they are pressed. This, 
however, can only neutralise the acid already 
existing in the grape. 

If wine contain litharge, or any other 
oxide of lead, it may be discovered by eva- 
porating some pints of it to dryness, and 
melting the residuum in a crucible, at the 
bottom of which a small button of lead may 
be found after the fusion ; but an easier and 
more expeditious proof is by pouring into 
the wine some liquid sulphuret. If the pre- 
cipitate occasioned by this addition. of the 
sulphuret be white, or only coloured by the 
wine, we may know that no lead is con- 
tained in it; but if the precipitate be dark 
coloured, brown, or blackish, we may con- 
clude, that it contains lead or iron. 

The only substances that cannot absorb or 
destroy, but cover and render supportable 
the sharpness of wine, without any incon- 
venience, are, sugar, honey, and other sac- 
charine alimentary matters; but they can 
succeed only when the wine is very little 
acid, and when an exceeding small quantity 
only of these substances is sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired effect; otherwise the wine 
would have a sweetish, tart, and not agree- 
able taste. 

From what is here said concerning the 
ascescency of wine, we may conclude that 
when this accident happens, it cannot by 
any good method be remedied, and that no- 
thing remains to be done with sour wine but 
to sell it to vinegar-makers, as all honest 
wine-merchants do. 

As the must of the grape contains a 
greater proportion of tartar than our currant 
and gooseberry juices do, Dr. Ure has been 
accustomed, for many years, to recommend, 
in his lectures, the addition of a small 
portion of that salt to our must, to make it 
ferment into a more genuine wine. Dr, 
M‘Culloch has lately prescribed the same 
addition in his popular treatise on the art of 


making wine. a 


The following is Brande’s valuable table 
of the quantity of spirit in different kinds 
of wine: — 

Proportion of 
spirit per cent. 
by measure. 


1. Lissa Bs . - 26.47 
Ditto ls ‘ ; » 24.35 
Average 25.41 

2. Raisin wine . . . 26.40 
Ditto . : , « 25.77 
Ditto , . - 23.20 
Average . 25.12 

3. Marsala . : : » 26.30 
Ditto . . : 25.05 
Average : 25.09 

4. Madeira . PS ae | - 24.42 
Ditto . ; 23. 98 
Ditto (Sircial) 21.40 
Ditto . : 19.24 

, Average 22.045 


5. 
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Currant wine . 
Sherry soa) hin 
Ditto 4 
Ditto “| 
Ditto P ; 
; Average 


. Teneriffe . 


Colares . 


» Uachryma Christi 


Constantia, white 


. Ditto, red 


Lisbon 


. Malaga (1666). 


Bucellas . - 


- Red Madeira . 


Ditto ; . 
Average 
Cape Muschat . 
Cape Madeira , 
Ditto. : 
Ditto. . 


Average 
Grape wine. 
Calcavella 
Ditto. : 

Average 
Vidonia , . 
Alba Flora, 
Malaga . : 
White Hermitag 
Rousillon or 
Ditto ‘ . 

Average 


Claret . : 
Ditto : 
Ditto 2 ‘ 
Ditto ‘ ‘ 


Average 
26. Malmsey Madeira 
27. Lunel : 
28. Sheraaz . : 
29. Syracuse . . 
80. Sauterne . : 
31. Burgundy : 


Ditto i : 
Ditto , i 


Ditto. : 
Average 
82. Hock . . 
Ditto. . 
Ditto (old in cask) 
Average 
33. Nice : : 
34. Barsac , . 
35. Tent . 


Champagne (still) 
Ditto (sparkling) 
Ditto (red). 
Ditto (ditto) 


Average 


. Red Hermitage 


Vin de Grave , 
Ditto . 
Average 


. Frontignac 


Cote Rotie . 
Gooseberry wine 


20.55 
19,81 
19.83 
18.79 
18.25 
19.17 
19.79 
19.75 
19.70 
19.75 
18.92 
18.94 
18.94 
18.49 
22.30 
18.40 
20.35 
18.25 
22.94 
20.50 
18.11 
20,51 
18.11 
19.20 
18.10 
18.65 
19.25 
17.26 
17.26 
17.43 
19.00 
17.26 
18.13 
17.11 
16.32 
14.08 
12.91 
15.10 
16.40 
15.52 
15.52 
15.28 
14.22 
16.60 
15.22 
14.58 
11.95 
14.57 
14.37 
13.00 
8.88 
12.08 
14,63 
13.86 
13.30 
13.80 
12.80 
12.56 
11.30 
12.61 
12.32 
13.94 
12.80 
13.37 
12.79 
12.32 
11.84 
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42. Orange wine — average of six 
‘ samples made by a London 
manufacturer . PUFFE2E 
APO Peg pre) esi r Jos -gogiviigg 
44, Elder wine ‘ a PRG 
45. Cider, highest average oT BF 
Ditto, lowest ditto. ee? BT 
46. Perry, average of four sam- 
ples . : . . #726 
47. Mead ‘ . « ° 32 
48. Ale (Burton) . . 2" 888 
Ditto (Edinburgh) . : 6.20 
Ditto (Dorchester) . » 56 
Average : 6.87 
49. Brown Stout . eine, veapinie i 
50. London Porter (average) . 
51. Ditto small beer (ditto) . 1.28 
52. Brandy . : ; et SEBS 
5S. Rum! > : ; . 53.68 
54. Gin ‘ ‘ » 51.60 
55. Scotch Whiskey : « 54.32 
56." Eniehiditto *© 0% 58.90” 


The wines principally used! f in medicine 
are, the vinum album hispanicum, or sherry, 
vinum canarium, canary or sack wine, the 
vinum rhenanum, or Rhenish wine, and the 
vinum rubrum, or Port wine. These differ 
from each other in the proportion of their 
constituent principles, and particularly in 
that of alkohol, which they contain. The 
qualities of wines depend not only upon the 
difference of the grapes, as containing more 
or less of saccharine juice and the acid 
matter which accompanies it, but also upon 
circumstances attending the process of fer- 
mentation. New wines are liable to a strong 
degree of ascescency when taken into the 
stomach, and thereby occasion much flatu- 
lency and eructations of acid matter ; heart- 
burn and violent pains in the stomach from 
spasms are also often produced ; and the acid 
matter, by passing into the intestines and 
mixing with the bile, is apt to occasion co- 
lies or excite diarrhoeas. Sweet wines are 
likewise more disposed to become ascescent 
in the stomach than others ; but as the quan- 
tity of alkohol which they contain is more 
considerable than appears “sensibly to the 
taste, their ascescency is thereby in a great 
measure counteracted. Red port, and most 
of the red wines, have an adstringent qua- 
lity, by which they strengthen the stomach, 
and prove useful in restraining immoderate 
evacuations; on the contrary, those which 
are of an acid nature, as Rhenish, pass 
freely by the kidneys; and gently loosen 
the belly, But this, and perhaps all the 
thin or weak wines, though of an agreeable 
flavour, yet as cotitaining little alkohol, are 
readily disposed to become acid in the 
stomach, and thereby to aggravate all ar- 
thritic and calculous complaints, as well as 
to produce the efiects of new wine, The 
general effects of wine are, to stimulate the 
stomach, exhilarate the spirits, warm the 
habit, quicken the circulation, promote per- 
-spiration, and. in large quantities, to prove 
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intoxicating, fand powerfully sedative. * Ia 
many disorders, wine is universally admitted 
to be of important service, and especially in 
fevers of the typhus kind, or of a putrid 
tendency ; in which it is found to raise the 
pulse, support the strength, promote a dia- 
phoresis, and to resist putrefaction ; and in 
many cases it proves of more immediate 
advantage than the Peruvian bark.  Deli- 
rium, which is the consequence of excessive 
irritability, and a defective state of nervous 
energy, is often entirely removed by the 
free use of wine. It is also a well-founded 
observation, that those who indulge in the 
use of wine are less subject to fevers of the 
malignant and intermittent kind. In the 
putrid sore throat, in the small-pox, when 
attended with great debility and symp- 
toms of putridity, in ‘gangrenes, and in 
the plague, wine is to ke considered as a 
principal remedy ; and in almost all cases of 
of languor, and of great prostration’ of 
strength, wine is experienced to be a more 
grateful and efficacious cordial than can be 
furnistied from the whole class of aromatics. 

WING. See dia. 

WINSLOW, James Benicnus, was 
born in 1669, in the Isle of Funen, and 
having studied a year under Borrichius, was 
sent, with a pension from the King of 
Denmark, to seek improvement in the prin- 
cipal universities of Europe. In 1698, he 
became a pupil of the celebrated Duverney, 
at Paris, where he was induced to abjure 
the Protestant religion; and the patronage 
of Bossuet, who converted him, procured 
for him the degree of doctor in 1705. He 
afterwards read lectures of anatomy and - 
surgery at the Royal Gardens; and in 1743 
was promoted to the professorship in that 
institution. In the mean time, he commu- 
nicated several papers on anatomical and 
physiological’ subjects to the Academy of 
Sciences, by whom, as well as by the Royal 
Society of Berlin, he was admitted an asso- 
ciate. His great work, mentioned by Hal- 
ler, as superseding all former compositions 
of anatomy, and entitled “ Exposition Ana- 
tomique de la. Structure du Corps Hu- 
main,”’ first appeared at Paris in 1732, 4to. 
It was frequently reprinted, and translated 
into various languages; and is still regard- 
ed as of standard authority. It was intend- 
ed as a plan of a larger work, which, how- 
ever, he did not finish. He reached the 
advanced age of ninety-one. 

Winter bark. See Winteranus cortex. 

Winter cherry. See Physalis alkekengi. 

WINTE’RA. (Named after Captain 
Winter, who brought the bark from the 
straits of Magellan in 1579, and introduced 
it to the knowledge of physicians as useful 
in scurvy, &c.) 

WintrEra aromatica. The systematic 
name of the winter bark tree. The bark is 
called Cortex winteranus; Cortex magellani- 
cus; Cortex canelle albe ; and the tree, 
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Winteranus spurius ; Canetka cubana; Win- 
terania canella, and Winteria aromatica 
—pedunculis aggregatis terminalibus, pista- 
lis quatuor, of Linneus. It is a native of 
the West Indies. The bark is brought into 
Europe in long quills, somewhat thicker 
than cinnamon. ‘Their taste is moderately 
warm, aromatic, and bitterish, and of an 
agreeable smell, somewhat resembling that 
of cloves. Canella alba has been supposed 
to possess considerable medicinal powers in 
the cure of scurvy and some other com- 
plaints. Jt is now merely considered as a 
useful and cheap aromatic, and is chiefly 
employed for the purpose of correcting and 
rendering less disagreeable the more power- 
ful and nauseous drugs; with which view 
it is used in the tinctura amara, vinum ama- 
rum, vinum rhei, &c. of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia. 
Wintera’nus cortex. See Wintera aro- 
matica, 
Winteranus spurius. See Canella alba. 
WISEMAN, Ricwarp, was first known 
as a surgeon in the civil wars of Charles I., 
and accompanied Prince Charles, when a 
fugitive, in France, Holland, and Flanders. 
He served for three years in the Spanish 
navy, and, returning with the prince to 
Scotland, was made prisoner in the battle 
of Worcester. After his liberation in 1652, 
he settled in London. When Charles II, 
was restored, he became eminent in his pro- 
fession, and was made one of the serjeant- 
surgeons to the king. In 1676, he appears, 
from the preface to his works, to have been 
a sufferer by ill health for twenty years ; 
but the time of his death is not known. 
The result of his experience was given in 
‘¢ Several Surgical Treatises on Tumours, 
Ulcers, Diseases of the Anus, Scrofula, 
Wounds, Gunshot Wounds, Fractures and 
Luxations, and Syphilis.”’ We seems to 
have given a faithtul account of more than 
six hundred cases, recording his failures as 
well as his cures. He advocated the effi- 
cacy of the royal touch in scrofula, though 
the fallacy is evident even from his own 
narration. fis writings have long been 
regarded as standard authority. 
WITHERING, Wixuram, was born in 
1741, and finished his medical education at 
Edinburgh, where he took his degree at 
twenty-five. From Stafford, where he first 
settled and married, he removed to Bir- 
mingham, and speedily obtained a very ex- 
tensive practice by his skill and assiduity, 
without neglecting his scientific pursuits, 
which were chiefly in botany and chemistry. 
He was author of several valuable publica- 
tions: “ A Botanical Arrangement of 
British Plants,” which appeared at first in 
1776, in two volumes, 8vo., but progres- 
sively increased to four; a translation of 
Bergman’s ‘* Sciagraphia Regni Mine- 
ralis ;”’ and some chemié¢al and mineralo- 
gical papers contributed to the Royal So- 
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ciety, of which he was a fellow. “ Account 
of the Scarlet Fever, &c, ;” ‘ Account of 
the Fox-glove,” with Practical Remarks on 
the Dropsy and other Diseases, published 
in 1785. His lungs being weak, he found 
it necessary, in the winter of 1793, to go to 
Lisbon, and afterwards to relax from his 
professional exertions. His death occurred 


in 1799. 
WITHERITE. See Heavy-spar. 
WOAD. See Jsatis tinctoria. 


WOLFRAM. An ore of tungsten. 

WOLF’S-BANE. See <Aconitum na- 
pellus. 

WOMB. = See Uterus. 

Womb, inflammation of. See Hysteritis. 

Wood-louse. See Oniscus asellus. 

Wood-sorrel. See Ovalis acetosella. 

Wood-stone. See Hornstone. 

WOODVILLE, Wit1iam, was born 
at Cockermouth in 1752, After serving a 
short apprenticeship to an apothecary, be 
graduated at Edinburgh in 1775. Then 
passing some time on the Continent, he set- 
tled near his native place, and practised 
there for five or six years. He next came 
to London, and was soon appointed a phy- 
sician to the Middlesex Dispensary. In 
1790, he published the first part, which was 
afterwards completed in four quarto yvo- 
lumes, of a highly valuable work, entitled 
‘* Medical Botany.’ The following year 
he was elected physician to the Small-pox 
Hospital ; and in executing the duties of that 
office, he displayed the highest zeal. He 
gave a manifest proof of his attention to the 
subject, by publishing in 1796 the first part 
of a ‘ History of the Small-pox in Great 
Britain, &e. ;” but the discovery of vaccin- 
ation superseded the necessity of completing 
that work. Dr. Woodville was duly im- 
pressed with the importance of what had 
been announced by Dr. Jenner; but feel- 
ing a proper degree of scepticism at first, 
he was anxious to investigate the practice 
fully, before he gave it his sanction. Un- 
fortunately he was led into an error at the 
outset, by not keeping in recollection, that 
the atmosphere of the hospital was loaded 
with variolous contagion, whence some un- 
pleasant results appeared ; but this. being 
suggested to him, he was induced, on more 
mature consideration, strenuously to advo- 
cate the practice of vaccination ; and by the 
excellent opportunities he enjoyed, he con- 
tributed very materially to its rapid success. 
He died in 1805. 

WOODWARD, Joun, was born in 
Derbyshire in 1664, and put apprentice to 
some trade in London; but evincing an 
ardour for science, Dr. Barwick took him 
into his family, and for four years instruct- 
ed him in medicine and anatomy; after 
which he procured him the medical profes- 
sorship at Gresham College. He published 
about this time an essay towards a Natural 
History of the Earth, which, though exe- 
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cuted without sufficient preparation, pro- 
cured his election into the Royal Society. 
In 1695, he was created M.D. by Arch- 
bishop Tenison, and the year after obtained 
the same degree from Cambridge; whence 
he was admitted into the College of Physi- 
cians as a fellow, in 1702. He however 
pursued his inquiries into natural history 
and antiquities for some time with great 
zeal. In 1718, he published a work en- 
titled “‘ The state of Physic and of Dis- 
eases,” containing some fanciful theories, 
which were ably confuted by Dr. Friend, 
both ludicrously and seriously. He died 
at Gresham College in 1727, bequeathing 
his personal property to the University of 
Cambridge, for the endowment of an an- 
nual lectureship, on some subject taken 
from his own writings. Soon after his 
death, a catalogue of his fossils was pub- 
lished, and in 1737, his “ Select Cases and 
Consultations in Physic,’’ containing some 
valuable observations. He supposed the 
vital principle to reside not in the nerves, 
but in the blood, and other parts of the 
body ; and he made many experiments to 
establish the vis insita of muscles. 

Woody nightshade. See Solanum dulca- 
mara. 

WORL. See Verticillus. 

WORM. Vermis. There are several 
kinds of animals which infest the human 
body. Their usual division is into those 
which inhabit only the intestinal canal, as 
the ascarides, &c.; and those which are 
found in other parts, as hydatids, &c. Such 
is the nature and office of the human sto- 
mach and intestines, that insects and worms, 
or their ovula, may not unfrequently be 
conveyed into that canal with those things 
that are continually taken as food ; but such 
insects, or worms, do not live long, and sel- 
dom, if ever, generate in a situation so dif- 
ferent from their natural one. Besides 
these, there are worms that are never found 
in any other situation than the human sto- 
mach or intestines, and which there gene- 
rate and produce their species. Thus it ap- 
pears that the human stomach and intestines 
are the seat for animalcula, which are trans- 
lated from their natural situation, and also 
for worms proper to them, which live in no 
other situation. 

First Class. ‘This contains those which are 
generated and nourished in the human intes- 
tinal canal, and which there propagate their 
species. 

Second Class comprehends those insects or 
worms that accidentally enter the human 
prime viz ab extra, and which never pro- 
pagate their species in that canal, but are 
soon eliminated from the body. Such are 
several species of Scarabei, the Lumbricus 
terrestris, the Fasciola, the Gordius intestina- 
lis, and others. ‘The second class belongs 
to the province of natural history. The 
consideration of the first class belongs to the 
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physician, which, from the variety it affords, 
may be divided into different orders, genera, 
and species, 

Order I. Round worms. 

Genus I. Intestinal ascarides. _ 

Character. Body reund, head obtuse, 
and furnished with three vesicles. é 

Species I. Ascaris lumbricoides. The 
long round worm, or lumbricoid ascaris. 

Character. When full grown, a foot in. 
length. Mouth triangular. 

Il. Ascaris vermicularis. 
maw-worm. 

Character. When full grown, half an 
inch in length, tail terminates in a fine 
point. 

Genus II. Intestinal trichurides, 

Character. Body round, tail three times 
the length of the body, head without vesicles. 

Species. Trichuris vulgaris. The trichu- 
ris, or long thread-worm. 

Character. The head furnished with a 
proboscis. 

Order II. The flat worms. 

Genus I. Intestinal tape-worm. * * 

Character. Body flat and jointed. 

Species I. Tenia osculis marginalibus. 
The long tape-worm. 1 

Character. The oscula are situated upon 
the margin of the joints. 

Il. Tenia osculis superficialibus. 
broad tape-worm. 

Character. ‘The oscula are placed upen 
the flattened surface. 

These worms were all known to the an- 
cients, the trichuris only excepted, and are 
mentioned in the works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Celsus, Paulus, A®gineta, and 
Pliny. 

When worms are generated in the intes- 
tines, they often produce the following 
symptoms, viz. variable appetite, foetid 
breath, acrid eructations and pains in 
the stomach, grinding of the teeth during 
sleep, picking of the nose, paleness of the 
countenance ; sometimes dizziness, hardness . 
and fulness of the belly ; slimy stools, with 
occasional griping pains, more particularly 
about the navel, heat and itching about the 


The thread or 


The 


-anus ; short dry cough; emaciation of the 


body; slow fever, with evening exacerba- 

tions and irregular pulse, and sometimes 

convulsive fits. oA 
Worn-bark. See Geoffrea jamaicensis. ° 
Worm-grass, perennial. See Spigelia, 
Worm, guinea. See Dracunculus. 
Worm, ring. See Herpes. 


WORMSEED. See Artemisia santo- 
nica. - 

WORMWOOD. See Artemisia absin- 
thium. 

Wormwood, common. See Artemisia ab- 
sinthium. 

Wormwood, mountain. See Arlemisia 
glacialis. 


Wormwood, Roman. See Artemisia ab- 
sinthiume. 
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Wormwood, sea. See Artemisia mari- 
tima. 

Wormwood, Tartarian. 
santonica. 

WORT... An infusion of malt. This has 
been found useful in the cure of the scurvy. 
Dr. Macbride, in his very ingenious expe- 
' rimental essays, having laid down as a prin- 
ciple, “ that the cure of the scurvy depends 
on the fermentative quality in the remedies 
made use of,’’ was led to enquire after a 
substance capable of being preserved during 
a long sea voyage, and yet containing mate- 
rials by which a fermentation might occa- 
sionally be excited in the bowels. Such a 
one appeared to him to be found in malt, 
which is well known to be the grain of bar- 
ley, brought suddenly to a_ germinating 
state by heat and moisture, and then dried, 
whereby its saccharine principle is developed, 
and rendered easy of extraction by watery 
liquors. ©The sweet infusion of this he 
proposed to give as a dietetic article to 
scorbutic persons, expecting that it would 
ferment in their bowels, and give out its 
fixed air, by the antiseptic powers of which 
the strong tendency to putrefaction in this 
disease might be corrected. * 
- It was some time before a fair trial of this 
proposed remedy could be obtained; and 
different reports were made concerning it. 
By some cases, however, published in a 
postscript of the second edition of the doc. 
. tor’s work in 1767, it appears that scorbutic 


See’ Artemisia 
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complaints of the most dangerous kind have 
actually been cured at sea by the use of 
wort. Its general effects were to keep the 
patient’s bowels open, and to prove highly 
nutritious and strengthening. It some- 
times purged too much, but this effect was 
easily obviated by the tinctura thebaica. 
Other unquestionable cases of its success in 
this disease are to be seen in the London 
Medical Essays and Enquiries. 

The use of wort has hence been adopted 
in other cases where a strong and putrid dis- 
position in the fluids appeared to prevail, as 
in cancerous and phagedenic ulcers ; and in- 
stances are published in the fourth volume 
of the work above-mentioned of its remark- 
able good effects in these cases. 

As the efficacy of the malt infusion de- 
pends upon its producing changes in the 
whole mass of fluids, it is obvious that it 
must be taken in large quantities for a con- 
siderable length of time, and rather as an 
article of diet than medicine. From one to 
four pints daily have generally been directed. 
The proportion recommended in preparing 
it, is one measure of ground malt to three 
equal measures of boiling water. The 
mixture must be well stirred, and left to 
stand, covered. three or four hours. It 
should be made fresh every day. 

WOUNDWORT. See Laserpitium chi- 
roniUm. eae 

WRAPPER. See Vailva. 

WRIST. See Carpus. 
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aloes. (From the province of Xa- 
lappa, in New Spain, whence it comes.) 
Jalap. 

XA/NTHIUM. (From éav6os, yellow : 
so named because it is said to make the 
hair yellow.) ‘The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Monecia ; Order, Pentandria. The lesser 
burdock. 

XANTHIUM sTRUMARIUM. ‘The system- 
atic name of the lesser burdock. This herb 
of Linnzus, was once esteemed in the cure 
of scrophula, but, like most other remedies 
against this disease, proves ineffectual. The 
seeds are administered internally in some 
countries against erysipelas. 

XERA’SIA. (From énpos, dry.) An 
excessive tenuity, or softness of the hairs, 
similar to down. 

XEROCOLLY RIUM. (From éypos, dry, and 


KoAXuptoy, a collyrium.) 
rium. 

Xzromy rum. (From énpos, dry, and 
#vpov, an ointment.) A dry ointment. 

XEROPHTHA’LMIA.  (Znpos, dry, 
and of$aAmia, an inflammation of the eye.) 
A dry inflammation of the eye without 
discharge. 

Xipuium. (From é:dos, .a sword: so 
named from the sword-like shape of its 
leaves.) Spurge-wort. 

XIPHOID. (Xiphoides ; from kdos, 
a sword, and e:dos, likeness.) A term 
given by anatomists to parts which had 
some resemblance to an ancient sword, as 
the xiphoid cartilage. 

Niphoid cartilage. 
Jormis. : 

Xvtoa’tors. See Lignum aloes, 

XyxLoza’‘tsamum. See Amyris gileadensis. 


A dry colly- 


See Cartilago ensi- 
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Y am. See Dioscorea. 

YANOLITE. See Azinite. 

YARROW. See Achillea millefolium. 

YAWS. 1. The African name for rasp- 
berry. 

2. The name of a disease which resembles 
the raspberry. See Frambesia. 

Yayama. ‘The Brazilian name of the 
pine apple. . 

YELLOW EARTH. An ochre yel- 
low-coloured mineral, found in Upper Lu- 
satia, « 

Yellow fever. See Febris continua. 

Yellow saunders. See Santalum album. 

YENITE. See Lievrite. 

YEST. See Fermentum. 

Yoked leaf. See Conjugatus. 

YOLK. = See Vitellus. 

Yorkshire sanicle. See Pinguicula. 

Yrsirocto’ssus. (From viAoedes, the 
ypsiloid bone, and yAwooa, the tongue.) 
A muscle originating in the os hyoides, and 
terminating in the tongue. 

YrsitorpEs. (From v, the Greek letter, 
called ypsilon, and e:5os, a likeness.) The 
os hyoides: so named from its likeness to 
the Greek letter ypsilon. 
~ YTTRIA. This is a new earth disco- 
vered in 1794 by Professor Gadolin, in a 
stone from Ytterby, in Sweden. 

It may be obtained most readily by fusing 
the gadolinite with two parts of caustic po- 
tassa, washing the mass with boiling water, 
and filtering the liquor, which is of a fine 
green. ‘This liquor is to be evaporated, till 
no more oxide of manganese falls down from 
it ina black powder; after which the liquid 
is to be saturated with nitric acid. At the 
same time digest the sediment, that was not 
dissolved, in very dilute nitric acid, which 
will dissolve the earth with much heat, leav- 
ing the silex, and the highly oxided iron, 
undissolved. Mix the two liquors, evapor- 
ate them to dryness, redissolve and filter, 
which will separate any silex or oxide of iron 
that may have been left. A few drops of a 
solution of carbonate of potassa will sepa- 
rate any lime that may be present, and a 
cautious addition of hydrosulphuret of potassa 
will throw down the oxide of manganese 
that may have been left; but if too much 
be employed, it will throw down the yttria 
likewise. Lastly, the yttria is to be preci- 
pitated by pure ammonia, well washed and 
dried. 


Yttria is perfectly white, when not con- 


taminated with oxide of manganese, from 


which it is not easily freed. 
gravity is 4.842, It has neither taste nor 
smell. It is infusible alone; but with 
borax melts into a transparent glass, or 
opaque white, if the borax were in excess, 
It is insoluble in water, and in caustic fixed 
alkalies; but it dissolves in carbonate of 
ammonia, though it requires five or six 
times as much as glucine. It is soluble in 
most of the acids. The oxalic acid, or oxa- 
late of ammonia, forms precipitates in its 
solutions perfectly resembling the muriate 
of silver. Prussiate of potassa, crystallised’ 
and redissolved in water, throws it down in 
white grains; phosphate of soda, in white 
gelatinous flakes ; infusion of galls, in brown 
flocks. é 

Some chemists are inclined to consider 
yttria rather as a metallic than as an earthy 
substance: their reasons are, its specific gra- 
vity, its forming coloured salts, and its pro- 
perty of oxygenizing muriatic acid after it 
has undergone a long calcination, 

When yttria is treated with potassium 
in the same manner as the other earths, 
similar results are obtained; the potassium 
becomes potassa, and the earth gains ap- 
pearances of metallisation; so that it is 
scarcely to be doubted, says Sir H. Davy, 
that yttria consists of inflammable matter, 
metallic in its nature, combined with 
oxygen. The salts of yttria have the fol- 
lowing general characters : — 

1, Many of them are insoluble in water. - 

2. Precipitates are occasioned in those 
which dissolve, by phosphate of soda, car- 
bonate of soda, oxalate of ammonia, tartrate 
of potassa, and ferroprussiate of potassa. 

3. If we except the sweet-tasted soluble 
sulphate of yttria, the other salts of this 
earth resemble those with the base of lime in 
their solubility. . 

YTTRO-CERITE. A mineral of a 
reddish, greyish-white, and violet-blue co- 
lour, consisting ‘of oxide of cerium, yttria, 
lime, and fluoric acid, found hitherto only 
at: Finbo, in Sweden. 

YTTRO-TANTALITE. An ore of 
tantaluna, from which the columbic acid is 
procured, 

YUCCA. (Yucca, Yuca, or Iucca, of 
the original inhabitants of America.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Hexandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. . 

Yucca GLoriosa. See ddum’s needle, 


Its specific 
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Lisvinhtens See Saccharum. * 

ZACCHIA, Paoto, an eminent phy- 
sician, was born at Rome in 1585, and 
became distinguished by his learning and 
accomplishments, as well as by his pro- 
fessional skill. He was physician to Pope 
Innocent X., and celebrated among his 
contemporaries by various publications, of 
which the principal is entitled “* Queestiones 
Medico-legales,”” and has been often re- 
printed. He was also the author, in Italian, 
of two esteemed works, on the Lent diet, 
and on hypochondriacal affections. He 
died in 1659. 

Za'rrran. (Arabian.) Saffron. 

ZAFFRE. Saffre. The residuum of 
cobalt after the sulphur, arsenic, and other 
volatile matters of this mineral have been 
expelled by calcination. 

Zarzac. (Arabian.) Quicksilver. 

Za‘’xza. An ancient and provincial name 
of the sarsaparilla. 

ZE’A. (Zea, @. f.; a name borrowed 
from the ancient Greeks, whose Zeta appears 
to have been some kind of Triticum or Hor- 
deum, agreeing with this genus only as being 
a grain cultivated for the use of man.) The 
maize, 

Zea Mays. The systematic name of the 
‘Indian wheat plant, the common maize, or 
Indian corn, a native of America, and cul- 
tivated in Italy and several parts of Europe, 
for its grain, which is ground for the same 
purposes as our wheat, to which it is very 
little inferior. 

ZEDOA/RIA. 1. The name of a ge- 
nus of plants, in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Monandria ; Order, Monogynia. Ze- 
doary. 

2. ‘The pharmacopeial name of a Kemp- 
Jera. See Kempferia rotunda. 

Zepoaria tonca. ‘The long roots of the 
Kempfera rotunda, of Linnzeus. 

ZEDOARIA ROTUNDA. ‘The round root of 
the zedoary plant. See Kempfera rotunda. 

ZEDOARY. See Zedoaria. 

ZEINE. A yellow substance, having 
the appearance of wax, obtained from maize 
or Indian corn. 

ZEOLITE. The name of a very ex- 
tensive mineral genus, containing the fol- 
lowing species. 

1. Dodecahedral zeolite, or leucite. 

2. Hexahedral zeolite, or analcime. 

3. Rhomboidal zeolite, chabasite, or cha- 
basie. 

4. Pyramidal zeolite, or cross stone. 

f 5. Diprismatic zeolite, or laumonite. 

6. Prismatic zeolite, or mesotype, divided 
into three subspecies ; natrolite; mealy zeo- 
lite,of a white colour, of various shades; and 
fibrous zeolite, of which there are two kinds, 


a. The acicular, or needle xeolite, the 
mesotype of Haiiy. This is of a greyish, 
yellowish, or reddish-white colour. It is 
found in Scotland. 

b. Common fibrous zeolite, of a white 
colour. 

7. Prismatoidal zeolite, or stilbite, com- 
prehending 

a. Foliated zeolite, stilbite of Hatiy, of a 
white and red colour, beautiful specimens. 
of which are found in Stirlingshire. 

b. Radiated zeolite, of a yellowish-white, 
and greyish-white colour, 

8. Axifrangible zeolite, or apophyllite. 

Zr’xns. An ulcerated impetigo. 

ZERO. The commencement of a scale 
marked 0: thus we say the zero of Fahren- 
heit, which is 32° below the melting point 
of ice; the zero of the centigrade scale, 
which coincides with the freezing of water. 
The absolute zero is the imaginary point in 
the scale of temperature, when the whole 
heat is exhausted: the term of absolute 
cold or privation of caloric. 

ZY’ BETHUM. (From Zobeth, Arabian. ) 
Civetta. Civet. A soft, unctuous, odori- 
ferous substance, about the consistence of 
honey or butter, of a whitish, yellowish, or 
brownish colour, sometimes blackish, con- 
tained in some excretory follicles near the 
anus of the Viverra xibetha, of Linnzus. 
It has a grateful smell when diluted, and 
an unctuous subacrid taste, and possesses 
stimulating, nervine, and antispasmodic 
virtues. 

ZIMMERMAN, Joun Gerorcr, was 
born in 1728, at Brug, in the canton of 
Bern, and studied medicine under Haller 
at Gottingen, where he took his degree at 
23. Having married a relation of Haller, 
at Bern, he settled as a physician in his 
native town ; the retirement of which gave 
him an opportunity of composing many 
pieces in prose and verse, and_particu- 
larly a sketch of his popular work “* On 
Solitude.” His treatise “ On the Expe- 
rience of Medicine,’? appeared in 1763, 
and three years after that on dysentery. 
In 1768, he accepted the post of physician to 
the king of England for Hanover, whither 
he removed. Here the accumulation of 
business tended in some measure to allay 
the irritability of his temper; and being 
obliged, about three years after, to put 
himself under the care of a surgeon at 
Berlin for some local complaint, the notice 
that was taken of him, even by the king, 
contributed much to improve his health 
and spirits, and of course bis happiness. 
Having lost his first wife, he formed a 
second matrimonial connection in 1782; 
which helped much to alleviate the afflic- 
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tions to which he was afterwards exposed. 
In 1786, he was sent for to attend the 
great Frederick in his last illness; and 
he published an account of the conversations 
which he had with that celebrated> prince. 
He was led, too, to defend the character 
of Frederick against the censures of Count 
de Mirabeau, which subjected him to severe 
criticisms. _ His political and _ religious 
principles induced him also to attack those 
societies which paved the way to the French 
revolution; and he advised the Emperor 
Leopold to suppress them by force: and 
having laid an unavowed publication to the 
charge of a particular person, he subjected 
himself to a prosecution for a libel. His 
mind had arrived to such a state of irritation, 
that the approach of the French towards 
Hanover almost subverted his reason; he 
abstained from food, and died absolutely 
worn out in 1795. 

ZIMOME. See Gluten, vegetable. 

ZINC. (Zincum, a German word.) A 
metal found in nature combined with oxy- 
gen, carbonic acid, and sulphuric acid ; and 
mineralised by sulphur. Native oxide of 
zinc is commonly called calamine. It oc- 
curs in a loose, and in a compact form, 
amorphous, of a white, grey, yellow, or 
brown colour, without lustre or trans- 
parency. Combined with carbonic acid, it 
is called vitreous xine ore, or native carbonate 
of zinc. It is found in solid masses, some- 
times in six-sided compressed prisms, both 
ends being covered with pentagons. Its 
colour is generally greyish inclining to black. 
It is often transparent. Sulphate of zinc is 
found efflorescent in the form of stalactites, 
orin rhombs. Sulphuret of xinc, or blende, 
is the most abundant ore. It is found of 
various colours; brown, yellow, hyacinth, 
black, &c., and with various degrees of 
lustre and transparericy. This zine ore is 
contaminated with iron, lead, argillaceous 
and siliceous earths, &c. It occurs both 
in amorphous masses and crystallised in a 
diversity of polygonal figures. 

It is of a bluish-white colour, some- 
what brighter than lead; of considerable 
hardness, and so malleable as not to be 
broken with the hammer, though it cannot 
be much extended in this way. It is very 
easily extended by the rollers of the flatting 
mill. Its sp. gr. is from 6.9 to 7.2. Ina 
temperature between 210° and 300° of F., 
it has so much ductility that it can be drawn 
into wire, as well as laminated. 

When broken by bending, its texture ap- 
pears as if composed of cubical grains. On 
account of its imperfect malleability, it is 


difficult to reduce it into small parts by’ 


filing or hammering; but it may be granu- 
lated; like the malleable metals, by pouring 
it, when fused, into cold water ; or, if it be 


heated nearly to melting, it is then suffi- ° 


ciently brittle to be pulverised. 
It melts long before ignition, at about the 
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"700th degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; 


and, soon after it becomes red-hot, it burns 
with a dazzling white flame, of a bluish or 
yellowish tinge, and is oxidised with such 
rapidity, that it flies up in the form of white 
flowers, called the flowers of zinc, or philoso- 
phical wool. These are generated so plen- 
tifully, that the access of air is soon inter- 
cepted ; and the combustion ceases, unless 
the matter be stirred, and a considerable 
heat kept up. The white oxide of zine is 
not volatile, but is driven up merely by the 
force of the combustion. When it is again 
urged by a strong heat, it becomes con- 
verted into a clear yellow glass. If zinc be 
heated in closed vessels, it rises without 
decomposition. 

When zinc is burned in chlorine, a solid 
substance is formed of a whitish-grey colour, 
and semitransparent. This is the only 
chloride of zinc, as there is only one oxide 
of the metal. It may likewise be made by 
heating together zinc filings: and corrosive 
sublimate. It is as soft as wax, fuses at a 
temperature a little above 212°, and rises in 
the gaseous form at a heat much below 
ignition. Its taste is intensely acrid, and it 
corrodes the skin. It acts upon water, and 
dissolves in it, producing much heat; and 
its solution decomposed, by an alkali, affords 
the white hydrated oxide of zinc. This 
chloride has been called butter of xinc, and 
muriate of xinc. 

Blende is the native sulphuret of zinc. 
The two bodies are difficult to combine arti- 
ficially. The salts of zinc possess the fol- 
lowing general characters : — 

1. They generally yield colourless solu- 
tions with water. 

2. Ferroprussiate of potassa, hydrosul- 
phuret of potassa, hydriodate of potassa, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and alkalies, occasion 
white precipitates, 

3. Infusion of galls produces no precipi- 
tate. 

The diluted sulphuric acid dissolves zinc : 
at the same time that the temperature of the 
solvent is increased, and much hydrogen 
escapes, an undissolved ‘residue is left, which 
has been supposed to consist of plumbago. 
Proust, however, says, that it is a mixture 
of arsenic, lead, and copper. As the com- 
bination of the sulphuric acid and the oxide 
proceeds, the temperature diminishes, and 
the sulphate of zinc, which is more soluble 
in hot than cold water, begins to separate, 
and disturb the transparency of the fluid. 
If more water be added, the salt may be ob- 
tained in fine prismatic four-sided crystals. 
The white vitriol, or copperas, usually sold, 
is crystallised hastily, in the same manner as 
loaf-sugar, which on this account it resem- 
bles in appearance ; it is slightly efflorescent. 
The white oxide of zine is soluble in the 
sulphuric acid, and forms the same salt as is 
afforded by zinc itself. 

The hydrogen gas that is extricated from 


water by the action of sulphuric acid, carries’ 
up with it a portion of zinc, which is appa~ 
rently dissolved in it; but ‘this: i is deposited | 
spontaneously, at least i in part, if not wholly, 
by standing. It burns with a brighter flame 
than common. hydrogen. 

Sulphate of xine is prepared in the large 
way from some varieties of the native sul- 
phuret. The ore is roasted, wetted with 
water, and exposed to theair. Thesulphur 
attracts oxygen, and is converted into sul- 
phuric acid; and the metal, being at the 
same time oxidised, combines with the acid. 
After some time the sulphate is extracted by 
solution in water; and the solution being 
evaporated to dryness, the mass-is run into 
moulds. Thus the white vitriol of the shops 
generally contains a small portion of iron, 
and sometimes of lead. 

Sulphurous acid. dissolves zine, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is evolved. The solu- 
tion, by exposure to the air, deposites needly 
crystals, which, according to Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, are sulphuretted sulphite of zinc. 
By dissolving oxide of zinc in sulphurous 
acid, the pure sulphite is obtained. This is 
soluble, and crystallisable. 

Diluted nitric acid combines rapidly with 
zinc, and produces much heat, at the same 
time that a large quantity of nitrous air flies 
off. The solution is very caustic, and af- 
fords crystals by evaporation and cooling, 
which slightly detonate upon hot coals, and 
leave oxide of zinc behind. This salt is de- 
liquescent. 

Muriatie acid acts very strongly upon zinc, 
and disengages much hydrogen; the solu- 
tion, when evaporated, does not afford crys- 
tals, but becomes gelatinous. By a strong 
heat it is partly decomiposed, a portion of the 
acid being expelled, and part of the muriate 
sublimes and condenses in a congeries of 
prisms. 

Phosphoric acid dissolves zinc. The 
phosphate does not crystallise, but becomes 
gelatinous, and may be fused by a strong 
heat. The concrete phosphoric acid heated 
with zinc filings is decomposed. 

Fiuoric acid likewise dissolves zinc. 

The boracic acid digested with zinc be- 
comes milky; and if a solution of borax be 
added to a solution of muriate or nitrate of 
zinc, an insoluble peeate of zinc is thrown 
down. 

A solution of carbonic acid in water dis- 
solves a small quantity of zinc, and more 
readily its oxide. Ifthe solution be exposed 
to the air, a thin iridescent pellicle forms on 
its surface. 

. The acetic acid readily dissolves zinc, and 
yields by evaporation crystals of acetate of 
zine, forming rhomboidal or hexagonal 
plates. These are not altered by exposure 
‘to the air, are soluble in water, and burn 
with a blue flame. 

The succinic acid dissolves zinc with ef- 
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fervescence, and the solution yields longy 
slender, foliated crystals, 

Zine is readily dissolved in benxoic acid, 
and the solution yields needle-shaped crystals, 
which are soluble both in water and in alko- 
hol. Heat decomposes them by volatilising 
their acid. . 

The ovalic acid attacks zinc with a violent 
effervescence, and a white powder soon sub- 
sides, which is oxalate of zinc. If oxalic 
acid be dropped into a solution of sulphate, 
nitrate, or muriate of zinc, the same salt is 
precipitated; it being scarcely soluble in 
water unless an excess of acid be present. 
It contains seventy-five per cent. of metal. 

The tartaric acid likewise dissolves zinc 
with effervescence, and forms a salt difficult 
of solution in water. 

The citric acid attacks zinc with efferves- 
cence, and small brilliant crystals of citrate 
of zinc are gradually deposited, which are 
insoluble in-water. Their taste is styptic 
and metallic, and they are composed of equal 
parts of the acid and of oxide of zinc. “ 

The malic acid dissolves zinc, and affords 
beautiful crystals by evaporation. 

Lactic acid acts upon zinc with efferves- 
cence, and produces a crystallisable salt. 

The metallic acids likewise combine with 
zinc. If arsenic acid be poured on it, an 
effervescence takes place, arsenical hydrogen 
gas is emitted, and a black powder falls down, 
which is arsenic in the metallic state, the zinc 
having deprived a portion of the arsenic, as 
well as the water, of its oxygen. If one 
part of zinc filings, and two parts of dry ar- 
senic acid be distilled in a retort, a violent 
detonation takes place when the retort be- 
comes red, occasioned by the sudden absorp- 
tion of the oxygen of the acid by the zine. 
The arseniate of zinc may be precipitated 
by pouring arsenic acid into the solution of 
acetate of zinc, or by mixing a solution of 
an alkaline arseniate with that of sulphate of 
zinc. It is a white powder, insoluble in 
water. . 

By a similar process zinc may be com- 
bined with the molybdic acid, and with the 
oxide of tungsten, the tungstic acid of some, 
with both of which it forms a white in- 
soluble compound ; and with the chromic 
acid, the result of which compound is 
equally insoluble, but of an orange-red 
colour, 

Zine likewise forms some triple salts. 
Thus, if the white oxide of zine be boiled in 
a solution of muriate of ammonia, a con- 
siderable portion is dissolved; and though 
part of the oxide is again deposited as the 
solution cools, some of it remains combined 
with the acid and alkali in the solution, and 
is not precipitable either by pure alkalies or 
their carbonates. This triple salt does. not. 
crystallise. 

If the acidulous tartrate of potassa be 
boiled in water with zinc filings, a triple com~ 
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pound will be formed, which is very’soluble. 
in water, but not easily crystallised. This, 
like the preceding, cannot. be precipitated 
from its solution either by pure or carbonated 
alkalies. 

A triple sulphate of zinc and iron may be 
formed by mixing together the sulphates of 
iron and of zine dissolved in water, or by 
dissolving iron and zinc in dilute sulphuric 
acid. This salt crystallises in rhomboids, 
which nearly resemble the sulphate of zinc 
in figure, but are of a pale green colour, 
In taste, and in degree of solubility, it 
differs little from the sulphate of zinc. It 
contains a much larger proportion of zinc 
than of iron. 

A triple sulphate of zinc and cobalt, as 
first noticed by Link, may be obtained by 
digesting zaffre in a solution of sulphate of 
zine. On evaporation, large quadrilateral 
prisms are obtained, which effloresce on ex- 
posure to the air. 

Zine is precipitated from’ acids by the 
soluble earths and the alkalies: the latter 
redissolve the precipitate, if they be added 
in excess, 

Zinc decomposes, or alters, the neutral 
sulphates in the dry way. When fused with 
sulphate of potassa, if converts that salt into 
a sulphuret: the zine at the same time being 
oxidized, and partly dissolved in the sulphu- 
ret. When pulverised zinc is added to fused 
nitre, or projected together with that salt into 
a red-hot crucible, a very violent detonation 
takes place ; insomuch that it is necessary for 
the operator to be careful in using only 
small quantities, lest the burning matter 
should be thrown about. The zine is oxi- 
dised, and part of the oxide combines with 
the alkali, with which it forms a compound 
soluble in water. 

Zinc decomposes common salt, and also 
sal ammoniac, by combining with the muri- 
atic acid. The filings of zine likewise 
decompose alum, when boiled in a solution 
of that salt, probably by combining with its 
excess of acid, ; 

Zine may be combined with phosphorus, 
by projecting small pieces of phosphorus on 
the zinc melted in a crucible, the zinc being 
covered with a little resin, to prevent its 
oxidation. Phosphuret of zine is white,’ 
with a shade of bluish-grey, has ‘a metallic 
lustre, and is a little malleable. When zine 
and phosphorus are exposed to heat in a re- 
tort, a red sublimate rises, and likewise a 
bluish sublimate, in needly crystals, with a 
metallic lustre. If zinc and phosphoric acid 
be heated together, with or without a little 
charcoal, needly crystals are sublimed, of a 
silyery-white colour. 
to Pelletier, 
zine, _ 

Most of the metallic combinations of zinc 
have been already treated of. It forms a 
brittle compound with antimony; and its 


are phosphuretted oxides of 


All these, according / 
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effects on manganese, tungsten, and molyb-: 
dena, have not yet been ascertained, 

Zinc, vitriolated. See Zine} sulphas. 

Zi'Nct aceras. See Acetas sinci, 

ZINCL oxipuM. Zincum calcinatum. ' 
Oxide of zinc. Flowers of zinc, Nihil al-. 
bum ; Lana philosophorum. Throw gra~ 
dually little pieces Gf zinc into a large deep 
crucible placed obliquely and made of a 
white heat, another crucible being placed 
over it, so that the zinc may be exposed to 
the air, and that it may be frequently stirred 
with an iron spatula; take out directly the 
oxide, which is formed from time to time ; 
then pass the white and lighter part of it 
through a sieve. Lastly, pour water upon 
this, that a very fine powder may be formed 
in the same manner, as chalk is directed to 
be prepared.”” The properties of this oxide 
are analogous to those of the sulphate, (ex- 
cept that it is hardly active enough to excite » 
vomiting,) if given in larger doses : but it is 
more precarious in its effects; and chiefly 
used at present as an external astringent. 

ZINCI suLPHAS. Zincum vitriolatum. 
Vitriolum album. Sulphate of zinc. White 
vitriol, This occurs native, but not suffi- 
ciently pure for medical use. It is thus 
prepared in the pharmacopeia. Take of 
zine, broken to little pieces, three ounces ; 
sulphuric acid, by weight, five ounces ; water 
four pints. Mix them in a glass vessel, and 
when the effervescence is over, filter the so- 
lution through paper; then boil it down, 
till a pellicle appears, and set it by to crys- 
tallise.”? This preparation is given inter- 
nally in the dose of from Dj to 38s, as a 
vomit. In small doses it cures dropsies, 
intermitting headaches, and some neryous 
diseases ; and is a powerful antispasmodic 
and tonic. A solution of white vitriol is 
also used to remove gleets, gonorrheeas, and ° 
for cleaning foul ulcers, having an astrin- 
gent or stimulant effect, according to its 
strength, 

ZYNCUM. See Zine. 

ZINCUM CALCINATUM, 
dum. " 

ZINcUM viTRIOLATUM. 
phas. 

ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM PURIFICATUM. See 
Zinci sulphas. 

. Zinct. An ancient name of the stellated 
aniseed. See Illicium anisatum. 

- ZYNGIBER. (Zingiberis, is. f.  Zingi- 
ber, eris n.  Zingiberi ; indec, Zry/i€epis, of 
Dioscorides, a name which the Greeks seem 
to have taken from the Arabians, when they 
got the plant.) The name of a genus of 
plants, according to Roscoe, Class Monan- 
dria; Order, Monogynia. 

ZINGIBER ALBUM, Ginger root when 
deprived of its radicles and sordes, 

ZINGIBER COMMUNE, See Zingiber offi- 
cinale. 

ZINGIBER NIGRUM, 


See Zinci ovi- 


See Zinci sul- 


The root of the 
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zingiber officinale is so called when -suffered 
to dry with its radicles and the sordes which 
usually hang to it. 

ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. The systematic 
name of the ginger plant. Zingiber album ; 
Zingiber nigrum ; Zingiber commune; Zin- 
xiber ; Amomum xingiber, of Linnzus. ‘The 
white and black ginger,are both the produce 
of the same plant, the difference depending 
upon the mode of preparing them. Ginger 
is generally considered as an aromatic, and 
Jess pungent and heating to the system than 
might be expected from its effects upon the 
organ of taste. It is ‘used as an antispas- 
modic and carminative. The cases in which 
it is more immediately serviceable are 
flatulent colics, debility, and laxity of the 
stomach and intestines; and in torpid and 
phlegmatic constitutions to excite brisker 
vascular action. It is seldom given but in 
combination with other medicines. In the 
pharmacopeeias it is directed in the form of 
a syrup and condiment, and in many 
compositions ordered as a subsidiary in- 
’ gredient. 

ZINN, Joun Goprrey, was born in 1726, 
studied under Haller at Gottingen, and be- 
came botanical professor in that university. 
His first experiments were undertaken to 
ascertain the sensibility of dfferent parts of 
the brain ; he then proceeded to the examin- 
ation of the eye, on which he published a 
work in much estimation. The result of 
his botanical labours appeared in several 
papers, and in a catalogue of the plants 
about Gottingen, arranged according to the 
plan of his preceptor. He died prematurely 
in 1758. He was a member of several 
learned societies. 

ZinzizEr. See Zingiber. 

ZIRCONIA, Zircon. An earth dis- 
covered in the year 1793, by Klaproth of 
Berlin, in the Zircon or Jargon, a gem first 
brought from the island of Ceylon, but also 
found in France, Spain, and other parts of 
Europe. Its colour is either grey, greenish, 
yellowish, reddish-brown, or purple. It has 
little lustre, and is nearly opaque. Zircon 
is likewise found in another gem called the 
hyacinth. This stone is of a yellowish-red 
colour, mixed with brown. It possesses 
lustre and transparency. To obtain it, the 
stone should be calcined and thrown into 
cold water, to render it friable, and then 
powdered in an agate mortar. Mix the 
powder with nine parts of pure potassa, and 
project the mixture by spoonfuls into a red- 
hot crucible, taking care that each portion is 
fused before another is added. Keep the 
whole in fusion, with an increased heat, for 
an hour and half. When cold, break the 
crucible, separate its contents, powder and 
boil in water, to dissolve the alkali. Wash 
the insoluble part ; dissolve in muriatic acid; 
heat the solution, that the silex may fall 
down ; and precipitate the zircon by caustic 
fixed alkali, Or the zircon may be preci- 


_ It unites with all the acids. 
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pitated by carbonate of soda, and the carbo- 
nic acid expelled by heat. 

New Process for preparing pure Zirconia. 
— Powder the zircons very fine, mix them 
with two parts of pure ‘potassa, and heat 
them red-hot in a silver crucible, for an 
hour. ‘Treat the substance obtained with 
distilled water, pour it on a filter, and wash 
the insoluble part well; it will be a com- 
pound of zirconia, silex, potassa, and oxide 
of iron. Dissolve it in muriatic acid, and 
evaporate to dryness, to separate the silex. 
Redissolve the muriates of zirconia and iron 
in water; and to separate the zirconia which 
adheres to the silex, wash it with weak mu- 
riatic acid, and add this to the solution, 
Filter the fluid, and precipitate the zirconia 
and iron by pure ammonia ; wash the preci- 
pitates well, and then treat the hydrates with 
oxalic acid, boiling them well together, that 
the acid may act on the iron, retaining it in 
solution, whilst an insoluble oxalate of zir- 
conia is formed. It is then to be filtered, 
and the oxalate washed, until no iron can 
be detected in the water that passes. The 
earthy oxalate is, when dry, of an opaline 
colour. After being well washed, it is to 
be decomposed by heat in a platinum cru- 
cible. 

Thus obtained, the ‘zirconia is perfectly 
pure, but is not affected by acids. It must 
be reacted on by potassa as before, and then 
washed until the alkali is removed. After- 
wards dissolve it in muriatic acid, and pre- 
cipitate by ammonia. The hydrate thrown 
down, when well washed, is perfectly pure, 
and easily soluble in acids. ) 

Zircon is a fine white powder, without 
taste or smell, but somewhat harsh to the 
touch. It is insoluble in water; yet if 
slowly dried, it coalesces into a semitrans- 
parent yellowish mass, like gum-arabic, 
which retains one-third its weight of water. 
It is insoluble 
in pure alkalies ; but the alkaline carbonates 
dissolve it. Heated with the blowpipe it 
does not melt, but emits a yellowish 
phosphoric light. Heated in a crucible of 
charcoal, bedded in charcoal powder, placed 
in a stone crucible, and exposed to a good 
forge fire for some hours, it undergoes a 
pasty fusion, which unites its particles into 
a grey Opaque mass, not truly vitreous, but 
more resembling porcelain. In this state it 
is sufficiently hard to strike fire with steel, 
and scratch glass; and is of the specific gra- 
vity of 4.3, 

There is the same evidence for believing 
that zirconia isa compound of a metal and 
oxygen, as that afforded by the action of 
potassium on the other earths. The alkaline 
metal, when brought into contact with zir- 
conia ignited to whiteness, is, for the most 
part, converted into potassa, and dark par- 
ticles, which, when examined by a magnify- 
ing glass, appear metallic in some parts, of 
a chocolate-brown in others, are found 
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diffused through the potassa and the decom- 
pounded earth. 

According to Sir H. Davy, 4.66 is the 
prime equivalent of zirconium on the oxygen 
scale, and 5.66 that of zirconia. 

ZIZA’NIA. (Anancient name, %ganoy, 
of the Greeks, synonymous with infelir lo- 
liwm, of the Latins.) The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Monecia ; Order, Hexandria. 

ZIZANIA aquatica. The systematic name 
of a reed, the grain of whichis much es- 
teemed in Jamaica and Virginia. The In- 
dians are exceedingly fond of it, and ac- 
count it more delicious than rice. 

Zrzyeuus. The jujubes were formerly 
socalled. See Rhamnus zizyphus. 

ZOISITE. A subspecies of prismatic 
augite, which is divided into two kinds : 

1. Common xoisite, of a yellowish-grey 
colour, found in Corinthia. 

2. Friable xoisite, of a reddish colour, 
which comes also from Corinthia. 

ZO/NA. (From Zwyyuut, to surround. ) 
The shingles. See Erysipelas. 

ZOOLOGY. (Zoologia ; from Zwov, an 
animal, and AoJos, a discourse.) That part 
of natural history which treats of animals. 

ZOONIC ACID. In the liquid pra. 
cured by distillation from animal substances, 
which had been supposed to contain only car- 
bonate of ammonia and an oil, Berthollet 
imagined he had discovered a peculiar acid, 
to which he gave the name of zoonic. The- 
nard, however, has demonstrated that it is 
merely acetic acid combined with animal 
matter. 

ZOONO/MIA. (From gwov, an ani- 
mal, and vouos, a law.) The laws of orga- 
nic life. 

ZOOPHYTE. (Zoophyton, i. n. ; from 
gwov, an animal, and guroy, a plant.) A 
kind of intermediate body, supposed to par- 
take both of the nature of an animal and a 
vegetable. In the Linnzan system, z00- 
phytes constitute an order of the Class 
Vermes. 

ZOOTOMY. (Zootomia; from fwor, 
an animal, and Teuyw, to cut.) The dis. 
section of animals, 

ZO'STER. (From Zwvyvui, to gird.) 
A kind of erysipelas which goes round the 
body like a girdle. 

Zu'cuar. (Arabian.) Sugar. 
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ZUMATE. A compound of the zumic 
acid, with a salifiable basis. ; 

ZUMIC ACID. (Acidum xumicum, 
from Cuun, leaven.) An acid ‘produced 
from vegetable substances which have un- 
dergone the acetous fermentation. Its claim 
to be considered as a distinct compound is 
doubtful. See Nanceic acid. 

ZUNDERERZ. °Tinder ore. 
of silver. 

ZYGO'MA. (From Zusos, a yoke ; be- 
cause it transmits the tendon of the temporal 
muscle like a yoke.) The cavity under the 
zygomatic process of the temporal bone, and 
os mala. 

ZYGOMATIC. (Zygomaticus; from 
sygoma.) Belonging to the zygoma. 

Zycomatic Process. An apophysis of 
the os jugale, and another of the temporal 
bone, are so called. . 

ZYGOMATIC SUTURE. Sutura zygomatica. 
The union of the zygomatic process of the 
temporal bone to the cheek bone. 

ZyYGoMATIcUs MAsJon. This muscle arises 
from the cheek bone near the,zygomatic su- 
ture, taking a direction downwards and in- 
wards to the angle of the mouth. It is’ 
long slender muscle, which ends by caicii 
its fibres with the orbicularis oris, and the 
depressor of the lip. 

Zycomaticus minor, This muscle arises 
a little higher up than the zygomaticus ma- 
jor, upon the cheek bone, but nearer the 
nose; it is much more slender than that 
muscle, and is often wanting. It is the 
zygomatic muscle that marks the face with 
that line which extends from the cheek bone 
to the corner of the mouth, which is par- 
ticularly distinguishable in some persons. 
The zygomatic muscles pull the angles of 
the mouth up as in laughter, and from, in 
this way, rendering the face distorted, it 
has obtained the name of distortor oris. 
The strong action of this muscle is more 
particularly seen in laughter, rage, or grin- 
ning. 

Zytuo’/GaLa. ZvOoyada. Beer and milk, 
which make together what we commonly 
call posset-drink ; a term often to be met 
with in Sydenham. 

ZZ. The ancients signify Myrrh by these 
two letters, from Zuvpyy, a name for it 
common amongst them. They have also 
been used for Zingiber. , 


An ore 
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